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PREFACE 


Tue purpose of the present volume is to give the student, in a concise and in- 
telligible form, the essential facts concerning those questions that oftenest arise in 
the study of the life, the literature, the religion, and the art of classical antiquity. 
Its further purpose is to indicate the sources whence a fuller and more critical 
knowledge of these subjects can be most readily and most accurately gained. 

Until very recently, the study of classical literature was, in all our univer- 
sities, inseparably linked with the conception of a liberal education. Holding 
firmly to the dignified traditions of the past, it was accepted as an undisputed fact, 
that the highest type of scholarship, the type best fitted to sustain the supreme 
test of zsthetic perfection and to be stamped with the final cachet that confers 
distinction, was unattainable if severed from the direct influence and inspiration 
of the great Hellenic masters whose intellectual activity was imbued with a noble 
passion for ideal beauty and ideal truth. Of late, the tremendous pressure of 
material interests from without, and the national eagerness for immediate and 
tangible results, have bred a new and more utilitarian theory of the academic 
function; so that the study of ancient life and thought has been deposed from its 
old supremacy and has been made to take its place beside those subjects of inves- 
tigation that derive their interest mainly from the appeal which they can make 
to tastes and motives that are essentially commercial and mechanical. 

This revolution in pedagogic theory, with the resulting revolution in the 
ordering of our university curricula, while it sprang from a false impression of 
what liberal study really means, and while it is fraught with especial evil to a 
community such as ours, already far too eager in the pursuit of all material ends, 
has nevertheless, by way of compensation, not been without a stimulating effect 
upon the methods and the aims of classical study. It has, to be sure, impaired 
the value of the university degree that once was everywhere accepted as being 
the hall-mark of the cultivated gentleman. It has broken down forever the 
intellectual sympathy that once existed as a powerful bond between all univer- 
sity men—a sympathy based upon absolute identity of training, and one which 
made them a potent influence in the diffusion of sanity and serenity of thought. 
It has lowered the whole tone of university life and imported into the academic 
shades the standards of value, the aims, and the ambitions of the workshop 
and the counting-room. Yet, nevertheless, the very changes that have nar- 
rowed the sphere of classical study and restricted its power for good by releas- 
ing from its refining influence the very persons who are most in need of it, have 
still, within its sphere, compelled it to develop a new and vigorous life, by en- 
abling it to gain in perfection and completeness what it has lost in universality. 
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The teachers of the classics, under this new system, which takes nothing for 
granted and ascribes no preéminent value to the study and investigation of the 
past, have been forced to rouse themselves to a demonstration of that value even 
from the standpoint of the modern iconoclast. In so doing they have very wisely 
laid more stress than heretofore upon the intimate relation of the present to the 
past; they have laboured to bring out the essential modernity of the life of 
Greece and Rome; and they have dwelt as never before upon the points of 
resemblance rather than upon the points of difference that exist. Classical teach- 
ing has, therefore, gained immensely in vividness and vitality, and its topics of 
investigation have been at once enlarged and correlated. It is no longer sufficient 
to, dwell upon the linguistic and literary obligations of the modern.world to 
‘Greece and Rome. It is as necessary as it is entirely possible to show that the 
‘religious and the ethical problems of the past are those that still occupy the 
‘thought of educated men; that the political and social dangers that confronted 
‘the Republics of Hellas and Rome are precisely those that are brooding over the 
nations of to-day ; and that in sociology and economics the student is but a tyro, 
who has not profoundly studied the Culturgeschichte of the two great nations. 

Hence it comes about that the study of the classics and of ancient life is to- 
day far more comprehensive in its scope, far broader in its purpose, far more con- 
sciously important in its relation to the whole field of human knowledge, and far 
more elaborate in its critical apparatus than it ever was before. The classical 
teacher feels that he must, in studying any side of his subject, avail himself of 
every possible aid that can be drawn from the investigations of his fellow-special- 
ists in order to give interest and life and richness to his own instruction. If he 
turn to language, he must draw upon the labours of the epigraphist, the numis- 
matist, the palaeographer ; if he deal with art, he must explain its inspiration by 
the testimony of literature and the history of contemporary life; if he inves- 
tigate history, he must know the whole intellectual and social environment of 
the people. 

Nor is the appreciation of these things confined to the teacher and the investi- 
gator. The younger student of the classics is also becoming more and more alive 
to the true significance of his work, as with every year more is required of him in 
the way of special equipment and general information. Even the undergraduate 
classical courses in our universities and colleges now touch upon many sides of 
study, and are no longer restricted to the mere reading of ancient authors and 
the formal study of their language. An early familiarity with the conditions of 
ancient life is expected and required ; some knowledge of art and archeology is a 
ied ler a : Be hk ee pie acquaintance with the best aici 
AEE Cae GniEee “iba ae es ra all. It is, therefore, evident that to ~ 
Boe 6 PEA ue 5 ce % work must be pursued under these compara- 
eas oon : fs manual is needed that shall give him in a simple and 
te e nae, fe mos important facts, condensed and summarized and set forth 

as ate s of information, but in their necessary connection with one 


another. The present volume is intended asa contribution towards this end 
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political, or artistic. The greatest of the Christian Fathers have been added to the 
list, both because of the general interest of their relation to the history of the 
Later Empire, and because to the student of language their writings are of marked 
importance in the study of plebeian Latin and the development of the later 
dialects of Greek. Among the biographies which the Dictionary contains will 
be found also those of the great classical scholars and philologists of later times, 
and extending into our own century, since these represent distinct stages in the 
development of classical study, and their lives, when taken collectively, give a sug- 
gestive outline of the history of Classical Philology. The names of living scholars, 
for obvious reasons, have been excluded from the list. 

(2) Myrnoroey.—All the mythological personages whose names appear and 
reappear in the pages of the Greek and Roman writers are the subjects of sep- 
arate articles which carefully distinguish the Hellenic myths from those that are 
essentially Italic, while the relation between them is indicated and the subsequent 
blending of the two described. In the case of the most famous of the myths the 
explanatory speculations of the latest schools of comparative mythologists are 
given, though with caution; and the use of the myths themselves in literature is 
touched upon, with especial reference to their appearance in the prose and verse 
of the English classics. A separate general article on Mythology describes briefly 
the development of the different schools that have endeavoured to explain the 
folk-lore and religious tradition of the ancients. 

(3) Grocrapxy.—The names of all countries, provinces, states, cities, and other 
localities that are mentioned by the most read of the classical writers will be 
found as separate titles, with a treatment proportionate to the historical impor- 
tance of the subject and its interest to the student. Numerous maps and dia- 
grams illustrate the geographical information given in the text. The very inter- 
esting ethnic questions that arise in this department of the work—as, for example, 
in the articles Aegyptus, Etruria, Scythia—are briefly noted, with a statement 
of the views of recent ethnologists and anthropologists, and with bibliographical 
references to the original sources of information and discussion. 

(4) Hisrory.—The principal political events of Greek and Roman history form 
the subjects of special articles when these topics do not fall under geographical 
and biographical titles; and even when they do, they are also given as separate 
captions with cross-references to direct the student to the proper place of treat- 
ment. 

(5) Lireratcre.—The articles on the great writers of Greek and Roman lit- 
erature will, it is hoped, be found to be especially complete; and their best-known 
and most widely read works are noted likewise under distinct titles with cross- 
references to the leading articles. A very large number of general articles deal 
also with special phases of literary production, detailing, for example, the history of 
the Epic, of Lyric Poetry, of Dramatic Literature, of Parody, of the Epigram, of 
Jokes, of Rhyme, of Satire, of the Anthologies, of the Cento, of the ancient Novel 
and Romance, of the Alexandrian Canon, of celebrated editions of the classics, of 
important Codices, of the Renaissance, of Lexicography, of Grammar, and of 
Rhetoric and Oratory. Everywhere the effect of ancient literature upon the lit- 
erature of modern times has been noted with particular reference to such of the 
great modern masterpieces as have derived their suggestion and inspiration di- 
rectlv from the works of Greek and Roman writers. It is believed that this de- 
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partment of the Dictionary will prove especially attractive to those students who 
are interested in the study of Comparative Literature ; and that it will give to 
all a fuller sense of the essential unity of man’s recorded thought. . 

(6) Anrrquities.—A. large portion of the work is devoted to the discussion of 
subjects relating to the Amusements, Art, Costume, Domestic Life, Law, Music, 
Numismatics, Philosophy, Religion, and Science of the ancients—a department, 
in fact, upon which the greatest labour has been expended, as it is the sphere in 
which the greatest additions to our knowledge of antiquity have been made within 
the past half-century. It is, indeed, the progress in the field of archeology that 
has most completely made the older works of reference seem antiquated for the 
purposes of the modern student. A wealth of new material has of late been pre- 
sented for scientific investigation. The work of discovery, pursued with increas- 
ing intelligence and enthusiasm, has brought to light fresh treasures of ancient art 
and ornament, and has made plain and in every way intelligible much that before 
was doubtful and obscure. The investigations of Schliemann, Humann, Dorpfeld, 
Flinders Petrie, Lanciani, Homolle, and others would alone have made the past 
three decades a new and brilliant era in the history of classical archeology, even 
had their discoveries not been supplemented and illustrated by the labours of 
scholars less known, perhaps, but not less able. Epigraphy, too, in the last fifty 
years has experienced a marked development. It would be easy to name certain 
inscriptions whose discovery has given an entirely new meaning to the investiga- 
tion of ancient life and manners, and especially to the study of Greek and Roman 
law. Moreover, the literary productiveness of the period in its relation to the 
study of antiquity has been wonderfully rich in giving a lucid and scientific expo- 
sition of these discoveries, and in deducing from them the knowledge which they 
embody or suggest. It is with these facts in mind that the portion of the work 
which relates to Archeology proper has been prepared, and it has been the pur- 
pose of the Editor to leave no important topic unrecorded, or passed over without 
at least the most essential information. A number of short general articles take 
up the subjects that are necessary to an understanding of the collateral sources of 
information, such as those relating to Epigraphy, Paleography, and Text Criti- 
cism; while important bits of special information regarding matters to which 
reference is frequently made in classical teaching, but for whose explanation the 
student is too often ignorant where to go, will be found under such titles as Cista 
Ficoroniana, Choragic Monument, Harpy Monument, Duenos Inscription, Graffiti, 
Monumentum Adulitanum, Monumentum Ancyranum, Palimpsest, Portland Vase, 
Tabula Bantina, and very many more. 

(7) Lanauace.—It has been thought desirable to provide the student, for pur- 
poses of ready reference, with some special information concerning the most 
important linguistic questions that arise in the study of the classics. Considera- 
tions of space have prevented the Editor from elaborating this department of the 
work and from adding many subjects to an already formidable list. What has 
been given will, he is assured, be a source of satisfaction to those who use the 
book. The character of the topics coming under this head can be fairly well indi- 
cated by mentioning a few of them, such as Alliteration, the African Latinity, | 
Dialects, Grammar, Grimm’s Law, the Indo-European Languages, Onomatopoeia, 
Philology, the Pronunciation of Greek, the Pronunciation of Latin, Rhotacism, 
the Sermo Plebeius, and Verner’s Law. No work of reference in English that 
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has to do with classical study has ever included information of this character, 
and it will be therefore, to American students, a feature that is quite unique. 

(8) Brstiograpny.—At the end of all of the most important articles a selected 
bibliography has been appended, including those works that are most famous, most 
valuable, and most readily accessible to the student who desires to acquire a more 
special knowledge of the subjects treated. Where such works exist in the English 
language, these have received the preference over those in foreign tongues. Un- 
fortunately, it is only within the last few years that English and American 
scholars have begun to put forth monographs in any way comparable with the 
treatises in which the French and German classicists have long been accustomed 
to embody the results of their special investigations. Hence, a large proportion of 
the references are to books and pamphlets in the Continental languages, including 
many important “ programmes” and university dissertations. In no case has an 
exhaustive bibliography been attempted, but such a selection has been given as 
will be of the greatest practical assistance. 

(9) Inxustrations.—A word should be said of the illustrations, of which the 
Dictionary contains some fifteen hundred. Their insertion has necessarily drawn 
heavily upon the space at the Editor’s disposal; yet he feels that the gain in in- - 
terest and in intelligibility which they secure far more than compensates for the 
enhanced brevity which they entail upon the printed text. In the case of mate- 
rial objects, a picture is usually far more intelligible than whole paragraphs of ver- 
bal description whose place, in truth, they very efficiently supply. Their sources 
are in most cases indicated; and the fact that the greater number of them repro- 
duce exactly objects that have come down to us from antiquity gives them an 
especial interest and value. In some cases, for the clearer comprehension of the 
original form, restorations by archeologists of distinction, such as Doérpfeld, Biihl- 
mann, Brune, Hoffmann, Wagner, Benvenuti, and Lanciani, have been inserted, 

.and now and then the ideal creations of modern sculptors and painters, such as 
Canova, Thorwaldsen, Alma-Tadema, and Jalabert, have received a place, as giving 
a more vivid perception of the essential meaning of a theme. 

From what has now been said, it will be evident that the work is, in fact, a 
Classical Encyclopedia. Were the title not too ambitious, it might perhaps be 
more correctly described as a Dictionary of Classical Philology, using that term in 
the sense which it conveys in Germany. It does, indeed, aim to give in a single 
volume the substance of all the information that it has hitherto been necessary to 
seek among many books and in many places. The massing of all this material in 
a single volume and under a single alphabetical arrangement would in itself be an 
immense gain in convenience to the student who has heretofore been obliged to 
refer to half a dozen dictionaries for the elucidation of the questions that arise in 
his daily work; but the advantages of such a consolidation extend far beyond any 
mere question of convenience. It enables all the topics to be treated in a way 
that shall show their natural relation to one another and that makes impossible a 
sense of detachment and isolation. Thus, History illustrates Literature, and Liter- 
ature explains History; while Art, and Language, and Science are shown in their 
proper relations to the whole study of ancient life and thought. It has every- 
where been the purpose of the Editor to make this intimate connection fully ap- 
parent, and every important article in each department refers directly and contin- 
ually to all the others that in any way have any bearing upon the same subject. 
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The general articles, such as those on Epigraphy, History, Libraries, Museums, 
Music, Paleography, Philology, Philosophy, Painting, Sculpture, Numismatics, 
Religion, and Text Criticism, are meant to give the reader in each case a conspec- 
tus of the whole field in an outline which the special articles will enable him to 
fill in with a more elaborate detail. It is this method of treatment that has 
made possible the inclusion of so many classes of topics in a volume of moderate 
size; for each article serves to explain many others, and thus to avoid a tedious 
and unnecessary repetition. 

As mav be readily understood, the most difficult question confronting the Ed- 
itor was the question of proportion. It is unlikely that any two scholars could be 
found to agree upon the relative importance of the topics presented ; and it Is, 
therefore, here that the Editor must expect to receive the greatest amount of criti- 
cism. Hence, it is proper to set forth the general principles that have guided him 
in his work, so that, whether or not they meet with general approval, they may, 
at any rate, be recognized as definite and consistent. Having in mind the daily 
needs of the student, it has been the purpose of the Editor to give the fullest 
treatment to those questions that most frequently arise in one’s ordinary reading 
of the classics, and that are of the greatest practical importance. Thus, the 
largest assignment of space has been given to articles that deal with ancient 
literature in all its phases, inasmuch as it is from and through literature that our 
clearest knowledge of Greek and Roman thought and life has been derived, and 
because literature has itself been to all succeeding ages the magnet that drew 
men’s minds to the investigation of the past. Historical questions are also quite 
fully dealt with; while in the department of antiquities those topics that are most 
closely related to the every-day life of the Greeks and Romans are the ones that 
have received the preference. Thus, much space is given to describing the dress, 
the food, the houses, the amusements, the conveniences, the arts, and the religious 
faith and rites of the two great peoples; far less is assigned to their governmental: 
regulations; while with regard to the minuter points of law, the different ypadai 
and déécav and /eges that one seldom meets outside of the pages of the legal 
oratory of the ancients, these have usually been allowed to pass with a concise 
and simple definition. So in Geography, those places that are linked with some 
great historical event, or that-are to us moderns especially interesting because of 
their importance in the study of archeology, are described with considerable 
minuteness ; but cities and towns and countries that have no such special associa- 
tions now, and that are known to us only from some casual mention in the pages 
of Polybius or Strabo or Pomponius Mela, have been merely touched upon with 
a note or two upon their situation and their relative importance in antiquity. 
Hence, while the great city of Rhagae has only some twenty lines assigned to 
it, the description of the little Campanian town of Pompeii occupies a space of 
nearly seven pages. 

Thus the practical needs and the greater convenience of the learner have been 
everywhere remembered, and to these ends the Editor has occasionally sacrificed 
considerations of strict consistency when such consistency would render the use of 
the work less simple, and would secure nothing more valuable than a pedantic 
uniformity. For instance, in the matter of arrangement, the names of Romans 
have been placed under the gentile name or the cognomen, according to the 
respective familiarity of each in English usage: Marcus Tullius Cicero and Gaius 
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Julius Caesar are treated under Cicero and Caesar, but Publius Terentius Afer and 
Publius Vergilius Maro under Zerentius and Vergilius. The same considerations 
have guided the Editor in respect to the forms of words that are Greek. When 
there exists a corresponding Latin form, and when this form is more familiar to 
the English and American reader than the Greek, it has been given in the title; 
while in the case of those words that were never Latinized the original is written. 
Thus, Thucydides and Menelaiis and Epaminondas have been preferred to Thou- 
kydides and Menelaos and Epameinondas ; but Kakosis is written instead of Cacosis. 
This discrimination has been carried out according to the best judgment of the 
Editor, who has always made it a rule to avoid what an English scholar has very 
cleverly described as “the Scylla of Thoukydides and the Charybdis of Samus.” 
In the orthography, also, it has seemed preferable to go only so far in the direc- 
tion of scientific exactness as is exemplified by the best texts used in our schools 
and universities; and therefore the use of the character J has been discarded in 
Latin words, while the distinction between V and U has been retained. For the 
greater convenience of the student, again, the usual endex raisonné at the end of 
the volume is omitted, and in its stead the English names of the principal topics 
treated have been inserted in the body of the work and under the single alphabet- 
ical arrangement, so that one who wishes to find an article and does not remember 
the Greek or the Latin title can turn to it in English in its proper alphabetical 
place and there find the reference to the proper heading. The abundant cross- 
references will also greatly facilitate the use of the book, and will prove a valuable 
guide in turning at once to all the collateral branches of a subject. 

In the preparation and development of this elaborate scheme, the Editor has 
been greatly assisted by the advice and suggestions of many eminent scholars, 
whose encouragement and counsel have been of the utmost service to him at every 
stage of the work. Unusual value is given to the Dictionary by a number of 
articles contributed to it by writers whose names are the highest guarantee of the 
excellence of their work, as standing in each case for special knowledge based upon 
original study and investigation. It is proper that these contributors should be 
here mentioned in detail. Professor Freperto D. Atien, of Harvard University, 
has written the article Twelve Tables; Dr. Roserr Arrowsmira, formerly of 
Racine College, the article Camerarius ; Professor Sipnny G. Asumors, of Union 
University, the article P. Terentius Afer; Professor Franz Biione er, of the 
University of Bonn, the article Umbria; Professor Epwarp B. Cxapp, of the Uni- 
versity of California, the articles Aeschines, Aeschylus, Aristoteles, Ilium, Pro- 
nunciation of Greek, Syndicus, Synegorus, and Synthesis; Dr. Freperic Taper 
Coorrr, of the University of the City of New York, the article Sermo Plebevus ; 
the Reverend Cuartes T. Crurrwect, late of Oxford University, the articles 
Quintus Ennius, M. Annaeus Seneca, and Lucius Annaeus Seneca ; Professor 
Mortimer Lamson Earte, of Bryn Mawr College, the article Athenae; Professor 
James OC. Easert, Jr., of Columbia University, the articles /Zonores (so much as 
relates to the cursus honorum), Nomen (so much as relates to the Roman name), 
Papyrus, Princeps, Principatus ; Professor K. F. Getpner, of the University of 
Berlin, the article Pers/a ; Professor Bast L. Grrpursienve, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, the article Pindarus ; Professor Atrrep Gupeman, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the twenty-one articles on abbreviations given at the begin ning 
of each of the letters of the Greek and Roman alphabets; Dr. Isaac H. Hatz, of 
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the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York City, the article Cyprus ; Professor 
A. V. Witrams Jackson, of Columbia University, the articles Lehagae and Zoro- 
aster ; Professor Francis W. Kautsry, of the University of Michigan, the articles 
Gaius Iulius Caesar, Titus Lucretius Carus, and oma; Professor Ropotro Lan- 
ctant, of the University of Rome, the article Pompei ; Professor Cuartes R. Lan- 
man, of Harvard University, the article Zndia; Dr. Cuarvron T. Lewis, of New 
York, the article Lexicon; Professor Ernest Monpert Prasn, of the Stanford 
University, the article Satira; Professor Epwarp Deravan Perry, of Columbia 
University, the article /ranz Bopp ; Professor Tuomas D3 Seymour, of Yale Uni- 
versity, the article Homerus ; Professor Munron Samira, of Columbia University, 
the articles Actio, Zus, Legatus, Lex, Magistratus, Maiestas, Pignus, Provincia, 
Senatus ; Professor F. B. Tarsett, of the University of Chicago, the articles Boulé, 
Mycenae, Propylaea, and Tiryns, and a number of architectural definitions; Pro- 
fessor A. F. West, of Princeton University, the article Liberales Artes ; Professor 
Bensamin Ine Wuee er, of Cornell University, the articles Grimm's Law and 
Verner’s Law; and Dr. Crarence H. Youne, of Columbia University, the article 
Demus. 

For the rest of the Dictionary the Editor is himself responsible; and in making 
this statement it is proper to give some account of the sources upon which he has 
drawn and of the extent to which they have been used in the preparation of the 
articles. 

The greater part of the biographical and geographical material is based upon 
Smith’s Greek and Roman Classical Dictionary as revised and enlarged and pub- 
lished in this country in 1852 by Professor Charles Anthon and Professor Henry 
Drisler. Very extensive changes have, however, been made in adapting this 
material to the purpose of the present work. Statements that subsequent in- 
vestigations have shown to be inadequate or unfounded have been carefully 
corrected ; a more lively turn has been given to much of the description and 
characterization ; such further information as is now available has been incor- 
porated in the articles; reference to the loci classict have been supplied; and to 
the more important articles a good working bibliography of recent publications in 
English, French, and German bearing upon the subject has been appended. In 
the case of authors, the sources of our texts are indicated, the principal editions 
(including the editiones principes) are noted with their dates, and a selection of 
monographs on the life, style, and subject-matter is given. In many cases, how- 
ever, the original articles have been wholly rejected as unsatisfactory, and these 
have been entirely rewgitten. 

The archeological portion of the Dictionary is based in part, but only in part, 
upon the edition of Smith’s Dictionary of Greck and Roman Antiquities as re- 
vised by Professor Anthon. Such of this material as has been drawn upon has 
been very carefully corrected and amplified in the light of our present knowledge, 
and has been provided also with references to the latest archeological publica- 
tions. Very valuable to the Editor has been Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire 
des Antiquités Grecques et Romaines for the early portion, and so far as their great 
work has yet appeared. Baumeister’s Denkmdiler des klassischen Alterthums has 
also been continually at hand for reference and consultation; as has Bouché- 
Leclereq’s Institutions Romaines, with Gilbert’s Greck Constitutional Antiquities 
in the German original, and lately in the excellent English version of Messrs. 
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Brooks and Nicklin published in 1895. Especial mention should be made of the 
third edition of Sir William Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities 
(London, 1891), upon which the Editor has continually drawn and from which 
several important articles* have been wholly or in part condensed. Some useful 
material has been found in Rich’s Dictionary of Roman and Greek Antiquities (5th 
ed., London and New York, 1890). The Becker-Géll revisions of Charikles and 
Gallus ave frequently cited or referred to under titles relating to the private life of 
the Greeks and Romans, as are also Marquardt’s Privatleben der Rimer (2d ed., 
Leipzig, 1886); Friedlinder’s Darstellung aus der Sittengeschichte Roms (6th ed., 
Leipzig, 1888-90) ; and Ménard’s Vie Privée des Anciens (Paris, 1880). For ancient 
art, of especial use have been the works of Winckelmann, Stark, Overbeck, Westropp, 
Reber, Murray, Newton, Michaelis, Perry, Krause, Helbig, Woltmann and Woer- 
mann, Mau, Middleton, Brunn and Fergusson. For the technical and scientific 
knowledge of the ancients, Bliimner’s Technologie und Terminologie (Leipzig, 
1875-87) has, of course, been of the greatest aid. Some of the general articles are 
mainly drawn from Seyffert’s Lexikon der klassischen Alterthumskunde (Leipzig, 
1882), though it has, of course, been necessary to add largely to the material found 
in this excellent but in some respects too elementary work. Here and there the 
Editor has availed himself of the supplementary matter supplied to these articles 
of Seyffert by Dr. J. E. Sandys in the English edition made by himself and the late 
Professor Nettleship—additions so admirable as to induce regret that these distin- 
guished scholars did not supply them in all the articles which they translated. 
Many useful suggestions in this and other departments of the work were derived 
from Reinach’s Manuel de Philologie Classique (Paris, 1883-84), a marvel of en- 
cyclopeedic knowledge and judicious condensation that has now for twelve years 
been the philological pemmican of all classical scholars. It would be superfluous 
to mention the immensely valuable monographs contained in Iwan Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft. The Pauly-Wissowa Leal-Hncyclo- 
pidie der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft began to appear too late to be used 
to any extent. 

For those articles that deal with the literature of Greece and Rome and those 
that embody miscellaneous and collateral information, so many works in so many 
languages have been continually consulted as to render any separate mention of 
them utterly impossible. Suffice it to say that, besides the great standard author- 
ities in each department, the special monographs of French and German scholars 
have been frequently referred to, as well as’ such papers of value as are continually 
appearing in the archeological and philological journals of England, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, and the United States. In preparing the bibliography, much use Was 
naturally made of Engelmann-Preuss, of Professor Hitbner’s Grundriss 2u Vorle- 
sungen iiber die rimische Litteraturgeschichte (4th ed., Berlin, 1878), and the same 
scholar’s Bibliographie der klassischen Altertumswissenchaft (2d ed., Berlin, 
1889), besides the well-known works of Professor J. E. B. Mayor, and the Teuffel- 
Schwabe-Warr /Zistory of Roman Literature (London, 1891). In preparing the 
short biographies of medizval and modern classical scholars and their works, 
much help was derived from Pékel’s Schriftstellerleaikon (1882) and from Pro- 
fessor Alfred Gudeman’s excellent Outlines of the History of Classical Philology 
(2d ed., Boston and New York, 1894). 

* Especially Amphitheatrum, Athletae, Bacchanalia, Balneae, Circus, Eleusinia, Fratres Arvales, 


Theatrum, Vas. 
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In drawing upon these and all his other sources, the Editor has allowed himself 
the very greatest freedom. Whatever he has taken he has used in the way best 
adapted to secure the end he had in view. When material was, in its original 
form, precisely suited to his purpose he incorporated it without a change. When 
change for any reason was desirable, he enlarged, condensed, modified, transposed, 
or paraphrased according to his conception of what was most needed in the given 
case; and as the greater part of his work was compilation rather than original 
exposition, he wishes here to express his ver great indebtedness to the many 
books that have been drawn upon. No acknowledgment can be too full or too 
comprehensive; and if the completed work be found of service to the student 
of the classics, this result must be very largely credited to the original sources 
whence so great a portion of the Dictionary is derived. 

The illustrations also come from many places. The various “atlases” pub- 
lished in Germany, especially that of Schreiber, have yielded many ; and so have 
Baumeister’s Denkmiiler, Overbeck’s Pompeii, and Falke’s Hellas und Lom. 
Many, however, are from photographs, for some of which the Editor is indebted 
to the kindness of the friends who are mentioned in the following paragraph. A 
good many drawings of minor objects have been taken from Rich; and several 
from Daremberg and Saglio, and from Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks and 
Romans,—a work that has likewise proved of service in other departments of this 
Dictionary. 

Some especial mention is due to those who have in many ways aided in the 
preparation of the book. To Professor Henry Drister, whose name is still first 
among American lexicographers of the classical languages, sincere thanks are due 
for assistance, information, and advice, as well as for the loan of books from his 
well-stored private library. To his lamented colleague, Professor Aveustus C. 
Merriam, the Editor is indebted for having read a number of the articles in proof, 
and for many very valuable suggestions. For a like service, acknowledgments 
are hereby made to Professors Prrry, Jackson, and Easert. Dr. Rosert 
ArrowsmirH assumed the task of translating into English the articles contributed 
to this work by foreign scholars. Professor Ropoiro Lanctant, Professor Francts 
W. Kersey, Professor F. B. Tarserr, and Mr. Henry R. Tayrtor have been espe- 
cially kind in furnishing for the Editor’s use various photographs, drawings, and 
diagrams not readily obtainable elsewhere. The publishing-house of Herr Olden- 
bourg, of Munich, has furnished some of the electrotypes used in Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, and Messrs. Estes and Lauriat of Boston have kindly permitted the reproduc- 
tion of some of the illustrations from their edition of Duruy’s /Zistory of Rome. 
The house of Herr Gustav Fock, of Leipzig, has aided greatly in the preparation of 
the bibliographical portion of the book by furnishing valuable data under this 
head. Finally, the Editor would be indeed ungrateful were he to abstain from 
a warm expression of personal indebtedness to his publishers, whose patience 
and consideration during many unavoidable delays have been as generous as their 
liberality mm carrying out the Editor’s plan has been unstinted. It is, in fact, in 
the cultivated and broad-minded publisher of to-day that one finds the iodeth 
type of the Augustan Maecenas, but with a vastness of opportunity and cae 
reaching influence such as no ancient ever exercised, for 
ment of literature and learning. 

In sending forth at last this volume, to w 
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the effective encourage- 


hose preparation he has now for 
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nearly five years devoted every hour that could be spared from other and most 
arduous duties, the Editor appreciates, far more keenly than when the work began 
the enormous difficulties of his task. In bringing together a mass of material 
requiring at every point so much special knowledge and so much mastery of 
detail, it is inevitable that what he has done should here and there be open to the 
charge of inadequacy, of inconsistency, and perhaps of error. Yet it ig still his 
earnest hope that as those most competent to criticise are best able also to appre- 
ciate the innumerable perplexities inherent in the undertaking, they will judge his 
labours as a whole; and that when so regarded, these will be found at least to 
have done something to promote the comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic 
study of classical antiquity. 


Harry Tuursron Peck. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, 
August Ist, 1896. 


PREFATORY NOTE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


Tue Editor has availed himself of the opportunity afforded by an early 
demand for a second edition of this Dictionary to make certain alterations and 
corrections suggested by a careful reading of the printed sheets. Some additions 
have been made to the bibliography, some very recent discoveries in archeology 
have been noted, and such other changes have been introduced as appeared to be 
feasible and at the same time desirable to make. He wishes here to mention his 
especial obligation to Professor ALFRED GupEMAN, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who undertook a very thorough examination of the work, bringing to the 
task a singularly accurate and varied scholarship, and very kindly furnishing the 
Editor with the notes resulting from this reading. The Editor also thanks those 
scholars who have discussed the~book at length in the columns of the leading 
critical reviews. If it should appear that he has not in all cases availed him- 
self of the suggestions which have been so thoughtfully commended to him, this 
is attributable wholly to the fact that a careful consideration of the evidence has 
sometimes failed to convince him of existing error; for in the sphere of classical 
study there are found so many questions upon which the best opinion still remains 
divided as to prevent even the pronouncement of an anonymous reviewer from 
possessing always the stamp of absolute finality. In conclusion, the Editor 
desires to express his grateful acknowledgments to the entire body of classical 
students and instructors who have given to the book so immediate and so warm 


a welcome. 
lake, ae 


July 1st, 1897. 
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A 


A, the first letter in both the Greek and Latin 
alphabets. The principal uses of the letter in ab- 
breviations found in MSS. and inscriptions, or on 
coins, are given below. 

In GreeK.— Abbreviations of one or even of 
two letters are of extreme rarity on Greek coins 
and inscriptions of the pre-Euclidean period ; after 
this time a few instances occur, owing doubtless to 
Roman influence, their use being chiefly confined 
to a few Roman proper names, e. g. A=AvAds, Atpy- 
Auos, “Avt@vivos. With the general introduction 
of alphabetic numerals, about the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., the letter A, a, is also used as a 
numeral for 1 and 1000 (a). Cf. S. Reinach, Traité 
d Epigraphie Grecque (1885), pp. 220 ff. 225 ff. 

Iy Latiy.—The Romans made an astonishingly 
extensive use of abbreviations.* Only a very few 
out of many thousands recorded in the indexes to 
the C. I. L. (ii. 777, iii. 1185, v. 1201, vii. 342, viii. 1103, 
ix. 795, x. 1165, xii. 945, xiv. 583) can be given here 
under each letter. On Roman abbreviations in 
general, cf. R. Mowat, Bull. Epigraph. IV. p. 127 ff. 
(1884); E. Hiibner, in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, i. 
496 ff., 523 ff.; R. Cagnat, Cowrs @ Epigraphie Latine 
(1889), p. 351 ff. 

A=absolvo, written on voting tablets, “I favor 
acquittal ;” hence called littera salutaris (Cic. pro 
Mur, vi. 15). 

A =antiquo, designates a nay vote in the Roman 
comitia, in rejection of a proposed change. 

A=auditor, or adulescens in some of the MSS. 
of Cic. Tuse. Disp., to denote one of the interloc- 
utors as opposed to M = Marcus or magister. 

A=Aulus, Augustus, Aurelius, Antoninus, Africa, 
Aprilis, aedilis. 

V — Aurelia (inverted letter always used to des- 
ignate female names). 

A=accipiet, actum, aeternus, annus, annona, 
ara, armatura, argento, auro, as. 

A-A=Aquae, Aponi, Auli duo, 

AAGG = Augusti duo. 

AAAGGG = Augusti tres. 


* The original name for these abbreviations seems to have been 
litterae singulares or singulariae (cf. Gell. xvii. 9,1). At a later 
period notae became the more common term (cf. Festus, p. 184: 
Nota nunc significat signum ut in pecoribus, tabulis, libris, lit- 
terae singulae vel binae). Valerius Probus wrote an elaborate work 
De Notis, only a part of which has been preserved. In the Di- 
gests of Justinian nota is displaced by the term sigla. The word 
is of doubtful origin. Most scholars regard it as a syncopated 
form of sigillwm ; others derive it from singuli ; Mommsen thinks 
it a mere corruption from singulares. 
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ABACTORES 


A-A-A-F-F = aere argento auro flando feriundo, 

A-B=a balneis (very frequently for a or ab), 
amicus bonus. 

A-B-M=amico bene merenti. 

A-C=aere collato, armorum custos, a colonia, a 
commentariis. 

A-D=ante diem, ager divisus. 

A-D:A=agris dandis adsignandis. 

A-D:A-I=agris dandis adsignandis iudicandis. 

A-E=actum esse. 

A-F-P-R=actum fide Publii Rutilii (Cic. De 
Orat. ii. 69, 280). 

A-G:T = Augustus. 

A-G:IV-C-P=arborum genera quattuor, cetera 
privata. 

A-H-N-P =ad heredem non pertinet. 

A-L=actarius legati, [et si qui] alii liberti 
[erunt], animo libens, Augusti libertus, arca lata. 

A-L-F(P) = animo libente fecit (posuit). 

A:O-F-C =amico optimo faciundum curavit. 

A-P=aedilicia potestate, animo pio, anno pro- 
vinciae, a populo, arca publica, argentis pondo, 
ager publicus. 

A-P:-R =aerarium populi Romani. 

A-P-R-:C = anno post Romam conditam. 

A-Q:ER-PP = ant qui erunt proximi. 

A-Q-E-R:P-P-R-L=ad quem ea res pertinet, per- 
tinebit recte licet. 

A-:Q:P =a quaestionibus praefecti. 

A-S=a sacris, a senatu. 

A-S:F (F:C)=a solo fecit, faciundum curavit. 

A-V =aediles vici, argenti unciae, ave vale. 

A-V-:C =anno urbis conditae. 


Abacezeenum, An ancient town of Sicily, west of 
Messana and south of Tyndaris. See Diod. Sic. 
xiv. 78, 90. 


Abactores, Abigeatores, or Abigei are terms 
used to signify those guilty of cattle - stealing 
(abigeatus), which the Roman practice distin- 
guished from ordinary furtum (q. v-), when the 
theft was of a sufficiently serious kind. The 
stealing of a single horse or ox was abigeatus, 
but to steal less than ten sheep or four pigs was 
only furtum. Tt was an aggravation of the offence 
to steal the animals from a pen or other enclosure, 
or for the abactor to carry weapons. The punish- 
ment was at the discretion of the magistrate, and 
ranged from banishment and degradation from 
rank to penal servitude and death. Cf. Dig. 47 


ABACTUS VENTER 2 
14, De Abigeis ; Cod. ix. 37; and Rein, Das Crimi- 
nalrecht der Rim. pp. 323-325 (Leips. 1844). 

Abactus Venter. See ABORTIO 

Abaciilus (Gr. dSaxicxos), diminutive of abacus 
(q. v.), and denoting a tile of marble, glass, etc., 
used in making ornamental pavements. See Mvu- 
SIVUM OPUS. 

Abacus (Gr. dBa€, dBdxiov). (1) A square plate, 
especially the stone slab that covers the capital of 
acolumn. (2) Adice-board. See DUODECIM ScRIP- 
Ta; LaTrRuNcuuI. (3) A mathematician’s table 
strewn with fine sand, on which figures were drawn 
with astilus. (4) Acounting-board, on which sums 
were worked for private and public accounts. This 
might be: 

(a) A tablet with a frame or rim, covered with 
sand, in which lines or figures could be drawn 
either with the finger or some pointed instrument ; 
and used in geometry, arithmetic, etc. (Pers. i. 131 ; 
eruditus pulvis, Cic. N. D.ii. 18, 48). The name arena- 
rius, applied to the elementary teacher, implies that 
this sort of abacus was used by school-children. 

(b) A development of this simple form was the | 
abacus on which Widor, calculi, pebbles or counters, | 
were employed in calculations. It was a board | 
marked off by ridges or grooves (along which balls, 
counters, or buttons could be moved) into com- | 
partments, for the several orders of numbers. We 
have examples of both Greek and Roman abaci. 
The Greek abacus figured here is from Salamis, 
and is of marble, about forty inches long by twenty- 
eight broad. At a distance of ten inches from one 
of the sides are marked five parallel lines. At 
twenty inches’ distance from the last of these, 
eleven others are marked and bisected by a cross 
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Greek Abacus, or Calculating Table. 


line, the point of whose intersection with the third, 
sixth, and ninth lines is marked by a star. Along 
three of the sides is arranged a series of characters 
in the same order, and so as to be read with equal 
ease whichever way the abacus is turned: the se- 
ries on one side having two more characters than 
pe iar te e: These characters (+ being known as 
=drachma) gives the followi 
een e & . owing scale, reckoned 


tp 


XLOM UVa) Hal Xed 1 
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x 
a 
Se 
S 
| 
3 
= 
x 


A J H iP x 
1 5 10 50 100 500 1000 
These characters are of great antiquity. t+ is a 


mutilated E, initial of év; P an old form of f,i.e 
névre; A obviously represents déca, and X iNiere 
while of the three remaining characters, H is for 
HEKATON, the old way of writing eer P is p 
with A inscribed, [F, P with H. The characters on 
the right of + are 1\=obol,c = 4 obol, T = obol 
X = xadkovs, + obol. The two additional charac- 
ters in the left-hand series are P — 5000 (FP with x 
inscribed), and T = talent (of 6000 drachmas); so 


ABACUS 


that the lowest and highest money units are at the 
two ends of the scale. 

To understand the use of this abacus, the caleu- 
lator must be supposed sitting before one of its 
long sides, and putting counters into the spaces 
between the marked lines. Each space represents 
an order of numerals, the space on the right hand 
being intended for units, the next space for tens, 
the next for hundreds, and so on. The numbers 
belonging to the first four of each series are put 
on that side of the bisecting line which is nearest 
the calculator; those over five are put beyond it. 
As five spaces out of the ten would be enough for 
these purposes, it is conjectured that after the pro- 
gression of drachmas going up to 5000, a fresh pro- 
gression of talents began (T6000 drachmas ), 
going up to the seventh place (1,000,000). Thus 
the Greek abacus, like the Roman, which was no 
doubt derived from it, reckoned up to a million. 


|The fractions of the drachma were reckoned on 


the five lines at the other end of the slab. It is to 
an abacus of this kind that Polybius refers, when 
he compares the ups and downs of court favorites 
to the Wado. on an aBdk.oy, which, according to the 
line in which they are placed, may signify either a 
talent or a chaleus (Polyb. v. 26,§ 13). This com- 
parison is elsewhere attributed to Solon (Diog. 
Laért. i. 59). 

The Roman abacus (figured here from the Kir- 
cherian Museum at Rome) was on the same system. 
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Roman Abacus, or Calenlating Table. 


It is divided into eight lower and eight higher 
(somewhat shorter) grooves: there is also a ninth 
lower groove, without an upper groove to corre- 
spond. Four sliding buttons are attached to each 
lower groove except the eighth, which has five: 
each upper groove has one button. Between the two 
sets of grooves the following numbers are marked : 
Xt CCciId99 ~=CCIDD cis Cc x ' 
1,000,000 100,000 10,000 1000 100 10 1 
The units of any other number when not above 
4 are marked by moving a corresponding num- 
ber of buttons along the lower groove upwards 
the button in the upper groove —5. The eighth 
row was used by reckoning fractions (aes recurrens) 
on the duodecimal system, by ounces, or twelfth of 
the as, and is accordingly marked © or © = 
uncia: each of its five lower buttons =1 ounce 
and the upper one=6. Fractions below an ounce 
were reckoned on the ninth groove, marked: 


: 0 Zor 2 
ay \ Neos 
semuncia. sicilicus. duella. 
+ oz. i oz. 4 oz. 


See the article Loaisrica. 
(5) The name is also used of a wooden tray or 


ABAE 


platter employed in domestic economy. Cf. Plin. 
H. N. xxxvii. § 18 and § 21; Apul. Met. ii. 7. (6) A 
sideboard for vessels, and for offerings to the gods 
(Boetticher, Tektonik der Hellenen, iii. p. 46). 


N Zam, 
= by >" Se a eee es 
Abacus, sideboard. (Relief in British Museum.) 


Abae ("ASa:). A city of Phocis, near and to the 
right of Elatea, towards Opus. The inhabitants 
had a tradition that their city was founded by 
Abas, son of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, grandson 
of Danaus (Paus. 10,35). It was most probably 
of Pelasgic origin. 
its oracle of Apollo, of greater antiquity than that 
at Delphi, and hence Apollo is called Abaeus. Dur- 
ing the Persian invasion, the army of Xerxes set 
fire to the temple, and nearly destroyed it; soon 
after it again gave oracles, though in this dilapi- 
dated state, and was consulted for that purpose by 
an agent of Mardonius (Herod. viii. 134). 

Abalienatio. See MANCIPIUM. 

Abantes ("A8artes). The ancient inhabitants of 
Enboea. They are said to have been of Thracian 
origin, to have first settled in Phocis, where they 
built Abae (q. v.), and afterwards to have crossed 
over to Euboea. The Abantes of Euboea assisted in 
colonizing several of the Ionic cities of Asia Minor. 


Abantiddes. A patronymic applied to Perseus 
(q. v.), Acrisius, and other descendants of Abas 


kav. 
Abantias. 
(q. v.), such as Danaé and Atalanta. 
cient name of Euboea. See ABANTES. 
Abaris (“ABapis). (1) A Hyperborean priest of 
Apollo, who came from the country about the Cau- 
casus to Greece, while his native land was visited 
by a plague. His history is entirely mythical: he 
is said to have taken no earthly food, and to have 
ridden on an arrow, the gift of Apollo, through the 
air. (See Miiller, Dorier, i. 364.) (2) A city of 
Egypt, east of the Bubastic mouth of the Nile. 
Abas ("Aas). (1) Son of Metanira, and changed 
by Demeter into a lizard, because he mocked the 
goddess when she had come on her wanderings 
into the house of his mother, and drank eagerly to 
quench her thirst. (2) Twelfth king of Argos, son 
of Lynceus and Hypermnestra, grandson of Da- 
naiis, and father of Acrisius and Proetus. When 
he informed his father of the death of Danaiis, he 
was rewarded with the shield of his grandfather, 
which was sacred to Heré. This shield performed 
various marvels, and the mere sight of it could 
subdue a river. (See Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 286). 
(3) A Latin chief who assisted Aeneas against 
Turnus, and was killed by Lausus (Verg. den. x. 
170). (4) A river of Albania emptying into the 


(1) Any female descendant of Abas 
(2) An an- 


Abae was early celebrated for | 
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Caspian Sea. (5) A mountain of Armenia Minor, 
identified by Mannert with Ararat. 

Abbreviations. For abbreviations found in 
MSS. and inseriptions, and on ancient coins, see the 
articles on the different letters of the alphabet, 
and also NUMISMATICS; PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Abdéra (ra”ABdnpa). (1) A town of Thrace, 
near the mouth of the Nestus, which flowed through 
the town. It was colonized by Timesius of Clazo- 
menae about B.C. 656, and a second time by the in- 
habitants of Teos in Ionia, who settled there after 
their own town had been taken by the Persians, 
B.C. 544, It was the birthplace of Democritus, He- 
cataeus, Protagoras, Anaxarchus, and other distin- 
guished men; but its inhabitants, notwithstanding, 
were accounted stupid, and Abderite was a term 
of reproach. (See Juv. x. 50; Mart. x.25.) (@) A 
Punic town of Hispania Baetica, on the sea-coast. 


Abderites (ABdnpizns) and Abderita. A name 
generally applied to the “laughing philosopher” 
Democritus (q. v.), as being a native of Abdera. 

Abderus ("ABdnpos ). The armour- bearer of 
Heracles (q. y.), torn in pieces by the mares of Dio- 
medes. The town Abdera was said to have been 
founded by Heracles in his honour. 


Abdicatio. See MAGISTRATUS. 


AbecedariiHymni. Hymns containing as many 
lines as there are letters in the alphabet, each line 
beginning with a particular letter. An instance is 
given by St. Augustine in his Retractationes, i. 20. 
See ACROSTICHA. 

Abella or Avella. A town of Campania, not far 
from Nola, founded by the Chalcidians in Euboea. 
It was celebrated for its apples, whence Vergil calls 
it malifera. 

Abgarus ("ASyapos), Acbarus (”Axapos) or Au- 
garus. A name common to many rulers of Edessa, 
the capital of the district of Osrhoéné in Mesopo- 
tamia. Of these rulers one is supposed by Euse- 
bius to have been the author of a letter written 
to Christ, which he found in a church at Edessa, 
and translated from the Syriac. Eusebius (Zecles. 
Hist. 1.13) gives the text of the letter and also of 
the alleged reply. A translation of both can be 
found in McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopaedia of 
Biblical Literature, 8. v. Abgarus. 

Abia (’ABia). (1) A town of Messenia on the 
Messenian Gulf, and at one time a member of the 
Achaean League (q. v.). (2) The nurse of Hyllus, 
in whose honour Cresphontes changed the name 
of Iré to Abia. 

Abigeatores. See ABACTORES. 

Abigeatus. See ABACTORES. 

Abigei. See ABACTORES. 

Abila (ra”ABira). (1) A town of Coele-Syria, 
afterwards called Claudiopolis, and capital of the 
tetrarchy of Abilené. It is mentioned in the N. T., 
Luke, iii. 1. (2) A mountain of Africa, opposite 
Gibraltar (Calpé). 

Abisares (ABicdpns). An Indian king who sent 
embassies to Alexander the Great, and was by him 
allowed to retain his kingdom with considerable 
additions. His realm lay beyond the Hydaspes. 
See Quint, Curt. viii. 12-14; ix. 1. 

Ablegmina (dzroAcypoi) were the parts of the 
victim which were offered to the gods in sacrific- 
ing. Other names were porriciae and prosecta. 
See SACRIFICIUM; VICTIMA. 
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Ablecti. See EXTRAORDINARII. 

Abnéba Mons. The range of hills covered by 
the Black Forest in Germany. See GERMANIA. 

Abolla. A rough, thick cloak resembling the 
Greek chlamys (q. v-), and called by Horace (Ep. i. 
17, 25) duplex pannus. It was of foreign origin, 


RS 


Abolla. (Arch of Septimius Severus.) 


and at Rome in imperial times was worn indis- 
eriminately as an outer garment (Juv. iv. 76). 
With the wealthy it was often of purple (Suet, 
Cal. 35); but it seems to have retained its simple 
coarseness when adopted by philosophers. It was 
thus worn by the Cynics, serving alike for day and 
night clothes (Martial, iv. 53,5; Hor. Ep. l. ¢., the 
same as the rpiBay durdovs, Diog. Laért. vi. 22). 
The abolla as worn by soldiers is probably to be 
recognized in the bas-relief from the arch of Sep- 
timius Severus. 

Abonitichos (AS8you reiyos). Atown of Paph- 
lagonia, the birthplace of an impostor who assumed 
the character of Asclepius. See Lucian, Psewd. 58. 


Aborigines. A name given by the Roman writ- 
ers to the primitive race, who were thought to have 
blended with the Sienli, and founded subsequently 
the nation of the Latins. The name is equivalent 
to the Greek atréyfoves, as indicating an indige- 
nous race. According to tradition, they dwelt 
originally around Mount Velino, and Lake Fu- 
cinus, extending as far as Carseoli, and towards 
Reate. This was Cato’s account (Dionys, H. ii. 49). 
The Aborigines are depicted by Sallust and Vergil 
as savages living in hordes, without manners, law, 
or agriculture, on the produce of the chase, and on 
wild fruits. This, however, does not agree with 
the traces of their towns in the Apennines ; but 
the whole account was, perhaps, little else than an 
ancient speculation on the progress of mankind 
from rudeness to civilization. The Aborigines are 
said to have revered Ianus and Saturn. The lat- 
ter taught them husbandry, and induced them to 
choose settled habitations, as the founders of a 
better way of life. From this ancient race, as has 
already been remarked, blending with a remnant 
of the Siculi, the nation of the Latins was said to 
have sprung; and between Saturn and the time 
assigned for the Trojan settlement, only three 
kings of the Aborigines are enumerated — Picus, 
Faunus, and Latinus. As to the name of this early 
race, the old and genuine one seems to have been 
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Casci; and the appellation Aborigines was only 
given them by the later Roman writers. Regard- 
ing the historical aborigines of Italy, see ITaLta. 


Aborrhas (ABdppas). A branch of the Euphra- 
tes; also written Chaboras, the modern Khabour. 


Abortio, Abortus. If we may judge from poets 
and satirists, it was not an uncommon practice 
among the Romans to procure abortion (Plaut. 
Truc. 202; Juv. ii. 32; vi. 368). Cicero (Clu. 12) 
relates a case where a testator, leaving his wife 
pregnant, endeavours to secure the birth of bis son 
by leaving his wife a handsome bequest if his son 
become heir, and nothing if he does not. Cicero 
charges Oppianicus with paying the amount con- 
tingently bequeathed to the widow, and procuring 
abortion in order that Oppianicus’s son may succeed 
to the inheritance. A woman at Miletus, who in 
similar circumstances procured abortion by the use 
of drugs, was condemned to death in the time of 
Cicero’s proconsulate. It was probably some such 
dangers that led to the Lex Cornelia, making it a 
criminal offence to give love-potions or medicines 
for abortion (Paul. Sent. v. 23, 214). All women 
who procured abortion were, by a reseript of Seve- 
rus and Caracalla, condemned to exile. 

Of the practice and law in Greece still less is 
known. Lysias in a speech, or declamation, im- 
peached Antigonus for procuring abortion (xkar 
"Aytiydvou auBdAooews, Fragm. 10, ed. Bait. and 
Sauppe). Plato recommended it in certain cir- 
cumstances in his ideal Republic (Rep. v. 9, p. 
461 c), and so also Aristotle (Polit. iv. [vii.] 16). 


Abradatas (ASpadaras). A king of Susa, who 
submitted with his army to Cyrus, when he learned 
that his wife, Panthea, who had been made pris- 
oner by the latter, was treated by him with great 
kindness and humanity. He was subsequently 
slain in fighting for Cyrus (Xen. Cyrop. v. 6). 

Abrincatui. A nation of Gaul, dwelling, ac- 
cording to the common opinion, on the western 
coast, north of the Liger, or Loire, and whose 
capital, Ingena, is supposed to coincide with 
Avranches (Pliny, H. N. iv. 18). 

Abro. (1) An Athenian author, whose work on 
the festivals of the Greeks is lost. (2) A gram- 
marian of Rhodes of the time of Augustus, and a 
pupil of Tryphon. (8) An Argive of dissolute and 
luxurious life, whose name is perpetuated in the 
proverbial expression "ABpe@vos Bios (Abronis vita) 
(Suidas, s. h. v.). 

Abrocémas (‘AS8poxduas). (1) A son of Darius 
who accompanied Xerxes against Greece, and was 
slain at Thermopylae. (2) A satrap of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon who was sent with an army of 300,000 
men to oppose Cyrus on his march into Upper 
Asia. He burned some boats to prevent Cyrus 
from crossing the Euphrates, but did not arrive in 
time for the battle of Cunaxa (Xen. Anab. i. 3, 
§ 20; iv. § 3, 5,185 vii. § 12). 

Abrogatio. See Lex. 


Abroténum (Apdrovoy). An African coast- 
town lying between the Syrtes. It was founded 
by the Pheenicians, and subsequently became a Ro- 
man colony. It was also called Neapouis; and 
with Oea and Leptis Magna formed the so-called 
African Tripolis (Pliny, H. N, v. 4). 

Absinthium (ayivdiov). Wormwood. 


Absis or Apsis (dis). Literally, a fastening 
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of any kind. It was applied specially to the join- 
ing together of the extremities of a piece of wood, 
80 as to give it the shape of a bow; and hence it 
came to signify anything of that shape, such as a 
bow, an arch, or a wheel (Hes. Op. 424; Herod. iv. 
72.) The next transition of meaning is to any- 
thing vaulted (for example, 1 trovpavia dwis, the 
vault of heaven, Plat. Phaedr. 247 B); and in this 
sense it was adopted in architecture, first, for any 
building or portion of a building of a circular 
form, or vaulted (Plin. Fpist. ii. 17, § 18), and more 
especially for the circular and vaulted end of a 
basilica (Paul. Nol. Zp. 12). In Christian churches 
the apse came to mean the end of the choir, where 
the bishop’s throne was placed. 


Absolutio. See Ivpicrum. 
Abstinendi Beneficium. See HEREs. 


Absyrtides. Islands at the head of the Adri- 
atic, in the Sinus Flanaticus (Gulf of Quarnero) ; 
named, as tradition reported, from Absyrtus the 
brother of Medea, who, according to one account, 
was killed here. See ABSYRTUS. 


Absyrtus or Apsyrtus ("Ayupros). The son of 
Aeétes, king of Colchis, whom Medea took with 
her when she fied with Iason. Being pursued by 
her father, she murdered her brother, cut his body 
in pieces, and threw them into the sea, that her 
father might be detained by gathering the limbs of 
his child. Tomi, the place where this horror was 
committed, was believed to have derived its name 
from répve, “cut.” See ARGONAUTAE; MEDEA. 

Abus. A river of Britain, now the Humber. 

Abusus. See Usus FRUCTUS. 

Abydeénus (’A8véyvds). A pupil of Berosus, who 
flourished B.c. 268. He wrote in Greek an histori- 
cal account of the Chaldeans, Babylonians, and As- 
syriaus, some fragments of which have been pre- 
served to us by Eusebius, Cyril, and Syncellus. An 
important fragment, which clears up some difficul- 
ties in Assyrian history, has been discovered in the 
Armenian translation of the Chronicon of Eusebius. 
See the edition of his fragments by Richter (Leip- 
zig, 1825). 

Abydos ("A8véos). (1) A town of the Troad on 
the Hellespont, and a Milesian colony, nearly oppo- 
site to Sestos, but a little lower down the stream. 
The bridge of boats which Xerxes (q. v.) construct- 
ed over the Hellespont, B.c. 480, commenced a little 
higher up than Abydos, and touched the European 
shore between Sestos and Madytus. (2) A city of 
Upper Egypt, near tlie west bank of the Nile; once 
second only to Thebes, but in Strabo’s time (A.D. 
14) asmall village. It had a temple of Osiris and 
a Memnonium,both still standing, and an oracle. 


Abyla or Abila. A mountain in Mauretania 
forming the eastern extremity of the African coast 
of the Fretum Gaditanum, or Strait of Gibraltar. 
This and Mt. Calpé, opposite to it, were called the 
Columns (or Pillars) of Hercules, from the legend 
that they were originally a single mountain, and 
had been torn asunder by Hercules. 


Acacius. (1) A disciple of Eusebius, bishop of 
Caesarea, whom he succeeded in 338 or 340. He 
was surnamed MovodOadpos (Luscus), and wrote a 
Life of Eusebius, not extant; 17 volumes of Com- 
mentaries on Ecclesiastes ; and 6 volumes of Miscel- 
lanies. Acacius was the leader of the sect called 
Acacians,who denied thé Son to be of the same 
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substance as the Father. (2) A patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in 471, who established the superiority 
of his see over the Eastorn bishops. He was a fa- 
vorite with the Emperor Zeno, who protected him 
against the Pope. Two letters of his are extant, 
to Petrus Trullo, and Pope Simplicius, (3) A 
bishop of Melitené, in Armenia Minor, present at 
the Council of Ephesus in 431, and who left in the 
Councils (vol. iii.) a Homily against Nestorius. (A) 
A bishop of Amida, distinguished for piety and 
charity in having sold church-plate, etc., to redeem 
7000 Persian prisoners on the Tigris, in Mesopota- 
mia. His death is commemorated in the Latin 
Church on April 9th. 


Academia (Akadypeua). (1) A public garden 
or grove in the suburbs of Athens, about six 
stadia from the city, named from Academus or 
Hecademus, who left it to the citizens for gym- 
nastics (Paus. i. 29). It was surrounded with a 
wall by Hipparchus, adorned with statues, temples, 
and sepulchres of illustrious men; planted with 
olive and plane trees, and watered by the Cephis- 
sus. The olive-trees, according to Athenian fables, 
were reared from layers taken from the sacred 
olive in the Erechtheum, and afforded the oil given 
as a prize to victors at the Panathenaean festival. 
Few retreats could be more favorable to philoso- 
phy and the Muses. Within this enclosure Plato 
possessed, as part of his patrimony, a small gar- 
den, in which he opened a school for the reception 
of those inclined to attend his instructions. Hence 
arose the Academie sect, and hence the term Acad- 
emy has descended to our times. The appellation 
Academia is frequently used in philosophical writ- 
ings, especially in Cicero, as indicative of the Aca- 
demic sect. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

Sextus Empiricus enumerates five divisions of 
the followers of Plato. He makes Plato founder 
of the first Academy, Arcesilaiis of the second, 
Carneades of the third, Philo and Charmides of 
the fourth, Antiochus of the fifth. Cicero recog- 
nizes only two Academies, the OLD and NEw, and 
makes the latter commence as above with Arcesi- 
laus. In enumerating those of the Old Academy, 
he begins, not with Plato, but Democritus, and 
gives them in the following order: Democritus, 
Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Parmenides, Xenophanes, 
Socrates, Plato, Speusippus, Xenocrates, Polemo, 
Crates, and Crantor. In the New, or Younger, he 
mentions Arcesilaiis, Lacydes, Evander, Hegesinus, 
Carneades, Clitomachus, and Philo (Acad. Quaest. 
iv. 5). If we follow the distinction laid down by 
Diogenes, and alluded to above, the Old Academy 
will consist of those followers of Plato who taught 
the doctrine of their master without mixture or 
corruption; the Mippiw will embrace those who, 
by certain innovations in the manner of philoso- 
phizing, in some measure receded from the Platonie 
system without entirely deserting it; while the 
New will begin with those who relinquished the 
more obnoxious tenets of Arcesilaiis, and restored, 
in some measure, the declining reputation of the 
Platonic school (see PLavo). (2) A villa of Cicero 
near Puteoli (Pliny, H. NV. xxxi. 2). 


Academica or Academicae Quaestiones. A 
treatise of Cicero, writtcn B.C. 45, originally in two 
books, named after Catulus and Lucullus, but sub- 
sequently in four books. Of the first edition, the 
second book (Lucullus) has come down to us; of 
the second (Academica Posteriora), the first part of 
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the first book, and fragments exist. The Lucullus 
contains an account of the teachings of Antiochus 
and Philo regarding knowledge ; the beginning of 
the second edition, besides some general observa- 
tions, gives a sketch of the history of philosophy 
from Socrates to Arcesilaiis. An excellent edition 
of the Academica, in English, is that of Reid (1885). 


Académus (’Axddnuos). A hero, often identified 
with Cadmus. According to others (Plut. Thes. 32), 
he was an Athenian, who disclosed to Castor and 
Pollux the place where Theseus had secreted their 
sister Helen, after having carried her off from 
Sparta; and is said to have been highly honored, 
on this account, by the Lacedaemonians. From 
him the garden of the Academia, presented to the 
people of Athens, is thought to have been named. 
See ACADEMIA. 

Acaina (dkawa). A measure of length, equiva- 
lent to ten Greek feet. It was originally a pointed 
stick that finally came, like our rod, perch, or pole, 
and like the German Stange, to be used as a meas- 
uring-rod. See ACNA. 


Acalandrus. A river of Magna Graecia, empty- 
ing into the bay of Tarentum. 


Acalephé. A shell-fish, belonging to the genus 
urtica, or sea-nettle. 

Acamantis. A name given to Cyprus (q. v.). 
See ACAMAS. 

Acamas (‘Axdyas). (1) A promontory of Cyprus, 
northwest of Paphos. It is surmounted by two 
sugar-loaf summits, and the remarkable appear- 
ance which it thus presents to navigators as they 
approach the island on this side, caused them to 
give the name of Acamantis to the whole island. 
(2) A son of Theseus and Phaedra. He was de- 
puted to accompany Diomedé, when the latter was 
sent to Troy to demand Helen. During his stay at 
Troy he became the father of Muuitus by Laodicea, 
one of the daughters of Priam. He went to the 
Trojan War, and was one of the warriors enclosed 
in the wooden horse. He afterwards led a colony 
from Athens to Cyprus, where he died. 


Acanthis (dkavis), mentioned by Aristotle, 
Pliny, and Vergil. The fringilla spinus of Lin- 
naeus, called “aberdevine” in England. 

Acanthus. (1) In architecture, the name given 
to the broad leaf used to enrich the capital of the 
Corinthian column (see CotumNna). (2) In bota- 
ny, a name given by the ancients to three differ- 
ent plants, (a) in Vergil, a prickly tree, supposed 
to be holly; (b) an Egyptian tree, described by 
Theophrastus as having pods like those of a bean ; 
and (c) an herb, mentioned by Dioscorides, and 
identical with that which now bears its name. 

Acapna, sc. ligna (in Greek, £iAa dkarva ). 
Firewood specially prepared to burn without 
smoke, and in great request in antiquity, owing to 
the defects of the chimneys. It was prepared in 
three ways: (1) by scorching the wood over a fire 
this being known as ligna cocta ; (2) by soaking iu 
water after removing the bark, and then drying; 
(3) by smearing with oil-lees (amurea), and then 
exposing to the sun. See Martial, xiii, 15, 


-Acapnon Mel. Honey taken from the hive 
Mpa! smoking out the bees. Cf, Plin, H. N. xi 
45. aes 
Acarnan and Amphotérus. The sons of Alc- 
maeon and Callirrhoé, Their mother, hearing of 
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her husband’s murder by Phegeus and his sons, 
prayed Zeus, who loved her, to let her sons grow 
up into men at once, so as to avenge their father. 
This done, they slew the sons of Phegeus at Tegea 
and himself at Psophis, offered up at Delphi the 
jewels of Harmonia, which they thus acquired, 
and then founded a kingdom called after the elder 
of them Acarnania. See ALPHESIBOEA. 

Acarnania (Akapvavia). A western division of 
Greece, bounded on the north by the Ambracian 
Gulf, on the west and southwest by the Ionian Sea, 
on the northeast by Amphilochia, which is some- 
times included in Acarnania, and on the east by 
Aetolia, from which, at a later time, it was sepa- 
rated by the Achelous. The name of Acarnania 
does not occur in Homer. In the most ancient 
times the land was inhabited by the Taphii, Tele- 
boae, and Leleges, and subsequently by the Cure- 
tes. Ata later time a colony from Argos, said to 
have been led by Acarnan, settled in the country. 
In the seventh century B.c. the Corinthians found- 
ed several towns on the coast. The Acarnanians 
first emerge from obscurity at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, B.c. 431. They were then a 
rude people, living by piracy and robbery, and 
they always remained behind the rest of the 
Greeks in civilization and refinement. They were 
good slingers, and are praised for their fidelity and 
courage. The different towns formed a league, 
which met at Stratus, and subsequently at Thy- 
rium or Leucas. 

Acastus ("Axacros). The son of Pelias, king 
of Iolcos, who joined the Argonautic expedition, 
though against his father’s will, as a friend of Ia- 
son. At his father’s death he celebrated funeral 
games which were the theme of ancient poets and 
artists, and in which Peleus was represented as 
participating. He took part in the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. But his wife Astydamia fell in love 
with Peleus (q. v.), and this brought ruin on the 
wedded pair. His daughter was Laodamia, re- 
nowned for her tender love of Protesilaiis (q. v.). 

Acatus, dimin. Acation (dkatos, dxarioy ). (1) 
A small boat (see Navis). (2) In the rigging ofa 
ship, akaria were small sails, probably stay-sails. 
(3) A drinking- vessel, shaped like a modern sauce- 
boat. \ 

Acbarus. See ABGARUS. 

Accad. See AKKAD. 


Acca Larentia. According to the common tra- 
dition, the wife of the herdsman Faustulus, and 
nurse to Romulus and Remus. See FRATRES 
ARVALES; LARES; ROMULUS. 

Accensi. Properly ‘“supernumeraries,” from 
accenseo. The word is used in five senses. (1) A 
century added to the fifth class of citizens in the 
Servian classification, and described by Livy (i. 
43,7) as cornicines, tubicinesgue. Lange, who is now 
generally followed, takes the name accensi as used 
of the whole fifth class. See Comrtta; ExERcrI- 
Tus. (2) As a military term, accensi denotes the 
reserve soldiers who, at the time when each soldier 
had to find his own arms, could provide them- 
selves with nothing better than sticks and stones. 
From their lack of defensive armor they were 
known as velati; and when any of the regular 
troops were killed or disabled, the accensi took 
their places, and used their armour and weapons 
(Varro, L. L. vii. 56). They were also known as 
ferentarti. Although after B.c. 352, when the state 
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began to pay its soldiers, the accensi generally se- 
cured better weapons, the Column of Trajan shows 
a soldier armed only with stones. (3) The attend- 
ants on the cavalry, who held their spare horses ; 
also the orderlies of the centurions (Varro, LD. L. v. 
82, and Fest. s. v. Optio). See CENTURIO. (4) Those 
attendants upon the magistrates who stood ready 
to relieve the lictors if necessary. So long as the 
custom lasted that the two colleagues were pre- 
ceeded by the fasces on alternate days, an accensus 
attended on the one who did not have the fasces. 


The duties of these accensi were to summon the, 


people to the Comitia, and to proclaim the third, 
sixth, and ninth hour of the day in the Comitium., 
(5) On inscriptions of the time of the Empire men- 
tion is made of accensi velati, who formed a college 
of 100 members, charged with the superintendence 
of the public roads. 


Acceptilatio is defined to be a release by mu- 


tual interrogation between debtor and creditor, by 


which each party is exonerated from the same con- 
tract. In other words, acceptilatio is the form of 
words by which a creditor releases his debtor from 
a debt or obligation, and acknowledges he has re- 


ceived that which in fact he has not received. | 


This release of debt by acceptilatio applies only to 
such debts as have heen contracted by stipulatio 
(q. v.), conformably to a rule of Roman law, that 
only contracts made by words can be put an end 
to by words. But the astuteness of the Roman 
lawyers found a mode of complying with the rule, 
and at the same time extending the acceptilatio to 
all kinds and to any number of contracts. This 
was the invention of Gallus Aquilius, who devised 
a formula for reducing all and every kind of con- 
tracts to the stipulatio. This being done, the ac- 
ceptilatio would immediately apply, inasmuch as 
the matter was by such formula brought within 
the general rule of law above mentioned. See No- 
VATIO. 


Accessio. A legal term, by which is expressed 
the produce or increase of anything, and, at the 
same time, the notion of such produce or increase 
becoming the property of him to whom the thing 
itself belongs. The rule of law was expressed 
thus: <Accessio cedit principali. Examples of acces- 
sio are contained under the heads of CONFUSIO, 
etc. 


Accipenser. A sturgeon. 


A hawk. 
See Arrius, Luctus. 


Accipiter. 
Accius, LUCIUS. 


Acclamatio. The public expression of appro- 
bation or disapprobation, pleasure or displeasure, 
by loud acclamations. On many occasions, there 
appear to have been certain forms of acclamations 
always used by the Romans; as, for instance, at 
marriages, Io Hymen, Hymenaee, or Talassio (ex- 
plained by Livy); at triumphs, Jo triumphe, Lo tri- 
wmphe; at the conclusion of plays the last actor 
called out Plaudite to the spectators ; orators were 
usually praised by such expressions as Bene et prae- 
clare, Belle et festive, Non potest melius, ete. Other 
instances of acclamationes are given by Ferrarius, 
in his treatise De Veterum Acclamationibus et Plausu, 
in Graevius Thesaur. Rom. Antig. vol. vi. Cf. also 
Henzen, Acta Fratr. Arval. p.75. Under the Em- 
pire, the manifestation of popular applause in the 
theatre and circus was reduced to a sort of system. 
When the emperor entered, the whole audience 
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rose and greeted him in a rhythmic formula. Nero 
selected a band of 5000 knights and citizens, called 
Augustani or Augustales, to be trained in a special 
form of musical salutation (Suet. Nero, 20). The 
name acclamationes was also given to the decrees 
passed by the Senate in honour of the emperor, 
as being always carried by acclamation. See the 
articles FUNUS; MATRIMONIUM; TRIUMPHUS. 


Accubatio. 
CENA. 


Accubitio. See Cena. 


Accubitum. The name of a couch used for re- 
clining upon at meals, and used at the time of the 
Empire in place of the tricliniwm (q. v.). It seems 
to have held any number of guests, and to have 
been lower and more luxurious than the triclini- 
um. The spreads and pillows were called accubi- 
| talia (Trebell. Poll. Claud. 14). 


Accusatio. See CRIMEN; JuDEXx; IUDICIUM. 


The act of reclining at table. See 


Acé (in Hebrew, Accho). A Phoenician sea- 
port town, the modern Acre. The Greeks, having 
changed the original name into ’Acy, connected 
with it the fabulous legend of Heracles having 
been bitten here by a serpent, and of his having 
cured (axéouar) the wound by a certain leaf. 


Acerra (AiBaveris, AiBaverpis). The incense- 
box used in sacrifices ; called by Servius arca thu- 
ralis. 

Horace, enumerating the principal articles nec- 
essary in a solemn sacrifice to Iuno, mentions 
“Flowers and a box full of frankincense.” In Ver- 
gil, Aeneas worships “‘ with corn and with frankin- 
cense from the full acerra” (Aen. v. 745). 

Pliny, enumerating the principal works of Par- 
rhasius of Ephesus, speaks of a picture represent- 
ing a priest preparing to sacrifice, with a boy 
standing beside him, and holding the incense-box 
and a wreath of flowers. This was, no doubt, a 
very common and favourite subject for artists of 
every kind. It frequently occurs in bas - reliefs 
representing sacrifices, and executed on vases, 
friezes, and other ancient monuments. It occurs 
three times on the Columna Traiana at Rome, and 
once on the Arch of Constantine. 


Acerra, 


(Capitoline Museum.) 


The acerra was also, according to Festus, a small 
altar placed before the dead, on which perfumes 
were burned: Acerra, ara quae ante mortuum poni 
solebat, in qua odores incendebantur. There \,. 3 a 
law in the Twelve Tables which restricted the use 
of acerrae at funerals (Cic. De Leg. ii. 24). 


Acesines. The Chendb, a river of India, emp- 
tying into the Indus. See HypDAsPEs. 


Acesta. See SEGESTA. 


Acestes. A mythical king of Sicily, the friend 
of Aeneas (Verg. Aen. v. 757). 


ACETABULUM 


Acetabtilum (dé&is, o€vBadov, euBad.oy). A 
small shallow vessel originally employed to hold 
vinegar or sauces into which the food was dipped. 
It was afterwards employed as a receptacle for 
salad, wine, honey, and in playing one form of the 
cottabus (q.v-). The accompanying illustration 


Dish showing two small Acetabula. 


from Daremberg and Saglio s. h. v. shows two 
acetabula placed one on each side of a sucking pig 
served up in a lanx. The name is also a Roman 
measure of capacity in liquid as well as dry meas- 
ure = d£v8agov, and holding one fourth of the 
hemina and one eighth of the sextarius. 

Acétum (é£0s). Vinegar. The kinds most in 
repute among the ancients were the Hgyptian and 
Cnidian. Pliny gives a full account of the medical 
properties of vinegar. Among other applications, 
it was employed when leeches had been introduced 
into the stomach, or adhered to the larynx. Vin- 
egar was also given in long-standing coughs, just 
as modern practitioners give oxymels in chronic 
eatarrhs, and it appears to have been thought use- 
ful in affections of the ear. ACETUM ITALicuM is the 
proverbial expression for the rude humor of the old 
Italian, just as sal Atticum is used of Greek wit. 

Achaea (Ayaia). (1) The northern coast of the 
Peloponnesus, originally called Aegialea or Aegia- 
lus, i.e. the coast-land, was bounded on the north 
by the Corinthian Gulf and the Ionian Sea, on the 
south by Elis and Arcadia, on the west by the 
Ionian Sea, and on the east by Sicyonia. Respect- 
ing its inhabitants, see ACHAEI. (2) A district in 
Thessaly, which appears to have been the original 
seat of the Achaei. (3) The Roman province, which 
included Peloponnesus and northern Greece south 
of Thessaly. It was formed on the dissolution of 
the Achaean League (q. v.) in B.c. 146, and hence 
derived its name. 

Achaean League (AcHaAicum Forpus; 7d 
*Ayaixoy ). The league or confederation of a num- 
ber of towns on the northwest coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. In speaking of it we must distinguish be- 
tween two periods. The former, though formed 
for mutual protection, was mainly of a religions 
character, whereas the latter was a political con- 
federation to protect the towns against the domina- 
tion of Macedonia. 

(1) The Earlier League-—When the Heraclidae 
took possession of Peloponnesus, a portion of the 
-Achaeans, under Tisamenos, turnéd northwards 
and took possession of the northern coast of the 
peninsula, which was called Alyiadds: the Tonians, 
who had hitherto occupied that country, sought 
refuge in Attica and on the west coast of Asia Minor. 
The country thus occupied by the Achaeans, from 
whom it derived its name of Achaia, cont 
twelve towns which had been leagued together 
even in the time of their Ionian inhabitants. 
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the twelve towns of which the league consisted 
were: Pellene, Aegeira, Aegae, Bura, Helicé, Aegi- 
on, Rhypes, Patrae, Pharae, Olenos, Dymé, and Tri- 
taea. After the time of Herodotus, Rhypes and 
Aegae disappear from the number of the confeder- 
ate towns, as they had decayed and become de- 
serted (Paus. vii. 23, 25; Strab. viii. p. 387 ), and 
Leontion and Cerynea stepped into their place 
(Polyb. ii. 41). Helicé appears to have been their 
common place of meeting; but this town, together 
with Bura, was swallowed up by the sea during 
an earthquake in B.C. 373, whereupon Aegion was 
chosen as the place of meeting for the confederates 
(Strab. viii. p. 384). Of the constitution of this 
league very little is known; but it is clear that 
the bond which united the different towns was 
very loose, and less a political than a religious one. 
The looseness of the connection among the towns 
in a political point of view is evident from the 
fact that some of them acted occasionally quite 
independent of the rest (Thue. ii.9). The confed- 
eration generally kept aloof from the troubles of 
other parts of Greece, on which accordingly it ex- 
ercised no particular influence down to the time 
when the league was broken up by the Macedo- 
nians. But they were nevertheless highly re- 
spected by the other Greek states on account of 
their honesty, sincerity, and wise moderation. 
Hence after the battle of Leuctra they were chosen 
to arbitrate between the Thebans and Lacedae- 
monians (Polyb. ii. 39). Demetrins, Cassander, 
and Antigonus Gonatas placed garrisons in some 
of their towns, while in others they favoured the 
rising of tyrants. The towns were thus separated 
from one another, and the whole confederation 
was gradually destroyed. 

(2) The Later League-—The ancient confederacy: 
had thus ceased to exist for some time when events 
took place which in some towns roused the ancient 
spirit of independence. When in B.c. 281 Antigo- 
nus Gonatas attempted to drive Ptolemaeus Cerau- 
nus from the throne of Macedonia, the Achaeans 
availed themselves of the opportunity of shaking 
off the Macedonian yoke, and renewing the old 
confederation. The object, however, was no long- 
er a common worship, but a real political union 
among the towns. The places which first shook 
off the yoke of the oppressors were Dymé and Pa- 
trae, and the alliance concluded between them was 
speedily joined by the towns of Tritaea and Pha- 
rae (Polyb. ii.41). One town after another ex- 
pelled the Macedonian garrisons and tyrants; and 
when in B.C. 275, Aegion, the head of the ancient 
league, followed the example of the other towns, 
the foundation of the new confederation was com- 
plete, and the main principles of its constitution 
were settled, though afterwards many changes and 
modifications were introduced. The fundamental 
laws were that henceforth the confederacy should 
form one inseparable state; that every town which 
should join it should have equal rights with the 
others; and that all members in regard to foreign 
countries should be regarded as dependent, and be 
bound in every respect to obey the federal govern- 
ment and those officers who were intrusted with 
the executive (Polyb. ii. 37 foll.). No town, there- 
fore, was allowed to treat with any foreign power 
without the sanction of the others. Aegion, for 
religious reasons, was appointed the seat of the 
government. At Aegion, therefore, the citizens of 
{the various towns met at stated and regular times 
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to deliberate upon the common affairs of the con- 
federation, and if necessary upon those of any 
separate town or even of individuals, and to elect 
the officers of the league. After having thus es- 
tablished a firm union among themselves, the 
Achaeans zealously exerted themselves in deliver- 
ing other towns also from their tyrants and op- 
pressors. The league, however, did not acquire 
any great strength until B.c. 251, when Aratus 
united Sicyon, his native place, with it, and some 
years later also gained Corinth for it. Megara, 
Troezen, and Epidaurus soon followed their ex- 
ample. Afterwards Aratus prevailed upon all the 
more important towns of Peloponnesus to join the 
confederacy, and Megalopolis, Argos, Hermioné, 
Phlius, and others were added to it. In a short 
time the league thus reached its highest power, 
for it embraced Athens, Aegina, Salamis, and the 
whole of Peloponnesus, with the exception of 
Sparta, Tegea, Orchomenus, Mantinea, and Elis. 
Greece seemed to revive, and promised to become 
stronger and more united than eyer, but it soon 
showed that its new power was employed only in 
self-destruction and its own ruin. The Achaean 
League might at one time have become a great 
power, and might have united at least the whole 
of Peloponnesus into one State; but the original 
objects of the league were in the course of time so 
far forgotten that it sought the protection of those 
against whom it had been formed; and the per- 
petual discord among its members, the hostility of 
Sparta, the intrigues of the Romans, and the folly 
and rashness of the last strategy brought about 
not only the dissolution and destruction of the 
confederacy, but the political annihilation of 
the whole of Greece in the year B.c. 146. (Cf. 
Schorn, Gesch. Griechenlands von der Entstehung des 
aetol. u. achaeischen Bundes, p. 49 foll. and p. 60 
foll.; Drumann, Ideen zur Gesch. des Verfalls der 
griech. Staaten ; Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, vol. viii. 
p. 86 foll.; Hertzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands unter 
den Rémern, vol. i. [ Halle, 1875].) 

Achaei (’Ayaioi). One of the chief Hellenic 
races, and, according to tradition, descended from 
Achaeus, who was the son of Xuthus and Creiisa, 
and grandson of Hellen. The Achaei originally 
dwelt in Thessaly, and from thence migrated to 
Peloponnesus, the whole of which became subject 
to them with the exception of Arcadia, and the 
country afterwards called Achaea. As they were 
the ruling nation in Peloponnesus in the heroic 
times, Homer frequently gives the name of Achaei 
to the collective Greeks. On the conquest of Pel- 
oponnesus by the Heraclidae and the Dorians, 
eighty years after the Trojan War, many of the 
Achaei under Tisamenus, the son of Orestes, left 
their country and took possession of the northern 
coast of Peloponnesus, then inhabited by Ionians, 
whom they expelled from the country, which was 
henceforth called Achaea. The expelled Ionians 
migrated to Attica and Asia Minor. The Achaei 
settled in twelve cities: Pellené, Aegira, Aegae, 
Bura, Helicé, Aegium, Rhypae, Patrae, Pharae, 
Olenus, Dymé, and Tritaea. These twelve cities 
formed a league for mutual defence and protec- 
tion. The Achaei had little influence in the af- 
fairs of Greece till the time of the successors of 
Alexander. In B.c. 281, the Achaei, who were 
then subject to the Macedonians, resolved to 
renew their ancient league for the purpose of 
shaking off the Macedonian yoke. This was the 
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origin of the celebrated Achaean League (q. v.), 
which did not, however, obtain much importance 
till B.c. 251, when Aratus united to it his native 
town, Sicyon. The example of Sicyon was fol- 
lowed by Corinth and many other towns in 
Greece, and the league soon became the chief 
political power in Greece. At length the Achaei 
declared war against the Romans, who destroyed 
the league, and thus put an end to the indepen- 
dence of Greece. Corinth, then the chief town 
of the league, was taken by the Roman general 
Mummius, in B.C, 146, and the whole of southern 
Greece made a Roman province under the name 
of Achaea (q. v.). 

Achaeménes. (1) The ancestor of the Persian 
kings, who founded the family of the Achaemeni- 
dae, which was the noblest family of the Pasarga- 
dae, the noblest of the Persian tribes. The Roman 
poets use the adjective Achaemenius in the sense 
of Persian. (2) Son of Darius I., was governor of 
Egypt, and commanded the Egyptian fleet in the 
expedition of Xerxes against Greece, B.c. 480. He 
was defeated and killed in battle by Inarus the 
Libyan, 460 (Herod. vii. 97, 236). 

Achaemenides, or Achemenides. A companion 
of Odysseus, who left him behind in Sicily when 
he fled from the Cyclops (Verg. Aen. iii. 614). 

Achaeus. (1) See AcHaxrl. (2) A Greek tragic 
poet of Eretria, born about B.c. 484, a contempora- 
ry of Sophocles, and especially famous in the line 
of satyric drama. He wrote about forty plays, of 
which only small fragments are preserved. These 
have been edited by Urlichs (Bonn, 1834). 

Achané (ayavn). A Persian measure equivalent 
to 45 Attic pédiuvor. According to Hesychius, there 
was also a Boeotian dydvy equivalent to one Attic 
pédiuuvos. See MEDIMNUS. 

Acharistias Diké (dyapiorias Sikn). 
KOSIS. 

Acharnae (‘Ayapvai). The principal deme of 
Attica belonging to the tribe Oeneis, 60 stadia 
north of Athens, near the foot of Mt. Parnes. The 
land was fertile, and the population rough and 
warlike, furnishing at the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian War 3000 hoplites, or one-tenth of 
the whole infantry of the republic. The deme 
gives the name to one of the plays of Aristophanes 
(q. v-) CAxapveis), represented B.C. 425. 

Achates. A companion and friend of Aeneas 
(q. v.) in his wanderings, and styled by Vergil 
fidus Achates, so that his fidelity has become pro- 
verbial (Aen. i. 188). 

Achates (dydrns). An agate, a precious stone 
or gem. Theophrastus describes it as a beautiful 
and rare stone from the river Achates in Sicily, 
which sold at a high price; but Pliny tells us 
that in his time it was no longer in esteem, it 
being then found in many places, of large size 
and diversified appearance. The ancients distin- 
guished agates into many species, to each of 
which they gave a name importing its difference 
from the common agate, whether it were in colour, 
figure, or texture. Thus they called the red, hae- 
machates, which was sprinkled with spots of jasper, 
or blood-red chalcedony, and now called “ dotted 
agate.” The white they termed leucachates ; the 
plain yellowish or wax-coloured, cerachates. 


Acheloiis(’AyeAgos). The largest river in Greece. 
It rises in Mt. Pindus, and flows southward, form- 
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ing the boundary between Acarnania and Aetolia, 
and falls into the Ionian Sea opposite the islands 
called Echinades. It is about 130 miles in 
length. The god of this river is described as 
the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and as the eldest 
of his 3000 brothers. He fought with Heracles 
for Deianira, but was conquered in the contest. 
He then took the form of a bull, but was again 
overcome by Heracles, who deprived him of one 
of his horns, which, however, he recovered by 
giving up the horn of Amalthea (q. y.). Accord- 
ing to Ovid (Met, x. 87), the Naiads changed the 
horn which Heracles took from Acheloiis into the 
horn of plenty. Acheloiis was from the earliest | 
times considered to be a great divinity through- 
out Greece, and was invoked in prayers and 
sacrifices. Acheloiis was regarded as the repre- 
sentative of all fresh water; hence we find in 
Vergil Achelota pocula, that is, water in general, 
The Sirens are called Acheloiades, as the dangh- 
ters of Acheloiis. 


Achéron (’Ayépov). The name of several riv- 
ers, all of which were, at one time, believed to be 
connected with the lower world. (1) A river in 
Thesprotia, in Epirus, which flows through the 
lake Acherusia into the Ionian Sea. (2) A river 
in southern Italy, in Bruttii, on which Alexander 
of Epirus perished. (8) The river of the lower 
world round which the shades hover, and into 
which the Pyriphlegethon and Cocytus flow. In 
late writers the name of Acheron is used to desig- 
nate the whole of the lower world. 

Acherontia. (1) A town in Apulia on the sum- 
mit of Mt. Vultur. (2) A town on the river Ach- 
eron, in Bruttii. 

Acherusia. See ACHERON (1). 

Achilléis (AyiAAyis). (1) See Homerus. (2) 
See STaTIvs. 

Achilles (AyAXevs). (1) A son of Earth, to 
whom Heré fled from the pursuits of Zeus, and 
who persuaded her to return and marry that dei- 
ty. (2) The teacher of the centaur Chiron (q. v.). 
(3) The inventor of the ostracism (q. v). (4) A 
son of Zeus and Lamia, whose beauty was so great 
that, in the judgment of Pan, he bore away the 
prize in every contest. This so offended Aphro- 
dité that she inspired Pan with a fruitless passion 
for the nymph Echo (q. v.), and further gave him 
a hideous appearance. 

(5) The famous son of Peleus, king of Phthiotis 
in Thessaly, by Thetis, the sea-deity. According 
to Lycophron, Thetis became the mother of seven 
male children by Peleus, six of whom she threw 
into the fire, because they were not of the same nat- 
ure with herself, and because the treatment she had 
received was unworthy of her rank as a goddess. 
The scholiast on Homer, however, states, that 
Thetis threw her children into the fire in order to 
ascertain whether they were mortal or not, the 
goddess supposing that the fire would consume 
what was mortal in their natures, while she 
would preserve what was immortal. The scholi- 
ast adds that six of her children perished by this 
harsh experiment, and that she had, in like man- 
ner, thrown the seventh, afterwards named Achil- 
les, into the flames, when Peleus, having beheld 
the deed, rescued his offspring from this - 
situation, Tzetzes assigns a different motive to 
Thetis in the case of Achilles. He makes her to 


perilous 


upon him, and states that with this view she 
anointed him with ambrosia during the day, and 
threw him into fire at evening. Peleus, having 
discovered the goddess in the act of consigning 
his child to the flames, cried out with alarm, 
whereupon Thetis, abandoning the object she had 
in view, left the court of Peleus and rejoined the 
nymphs of the ocean, Dictys Cretensis makes 
Peleus to have rescued Achilles from the fire be- 
fore any part of his body had been injured but the 
heel. What has thus far been stated in relation 
to Achilles, with the single exception of the 
names of his parents, Peleus and Thetis, is di- 
rectly at variance with the authority of Homer, 
and must therefore be regarded as a mere post- 
Homeric fable. Equally at variance with the ac- 
count given by the bard is the more popular fie- 
tion that Thetis plunged her son into the waters 
of the Styx, and by that immersion rendered the 
whole of his body invulnerable, except the heel 
by which she held him. There are several pas- 
sages in the Iliad which plainly show that the 
poet does not ascribe to Achilles the possession of 
any peculiar physical defence against danger. 

The care of his education and training was in- 
trusted, according to the common authorities, to the 
centaur Chiron, and to Phoenix, son of Amyntor. 
Homer specifically mentions Phoenix as his first in- 
structor. Those, however, who pay more regard 
in this case to the statements of other writers, 
make Chiron to have had charge of Achilles first, 
and to have fed him on the marrow of wild ani- 
mals; according to Libanius, on that of lions. 
Calchas having predicted, when Achilles had at- 
tained the age of nine years, that Troy could not 
be taken without him, Thetis, well aware that her 
son, if he joined that expedition, was destined to 
perish, sent him disguised in female attire to the 
court of Lycomedes, king of the island of Seyros, 
for the purpose of being concealed there. At the 
court of Lycomedes, he received the name of Pyr- 
tha (Ivppa, Rufa), from his golden locks, and 
became the father of Neoptolemus by Deidamia, 
one of the monarch’s daughters. In this state of 
concealment Achilles remained until discovered 
by Odysseus, who came to the island in the dis- 
guise of a travelling merchant. The chieftain of 
Ithaca offered, it seems, various articles of female 
attire for sale, and mingled with them some pieces 
of armor. On a sudden blast being given with a 
trumpet, Achilles discovered himself by seizing 
upon the arms. The young warrior then joined 
the army against Troy. This account, however, 
of the concealment of Achilles is contradicted by 
the express authority of Homer, who represents 
him as proceeding directly to the Trojan war from 
the court of his father. (JJ. ix. 439.) The Greeks, 
having made good their landing on the shores of 
Troas, proved so superior to the enemy as to com- 
pel them to seek shelter within their walls. No 
sooner was this done than the Greeks were forced 
to turn their principal attention to the means of 
supporting their numerous forces. A part of the 
army was therefore sent to cultivate the rich vales 
of the Thracian Chersonesus, then abandoned by 
their inhabitants on account of the incursions of 
the barbarians from the interior. But the Grecian 
army, being weakened by this separation of its 
force, could no longer deter the Trojans from 
again taking the field, nor prevent succour and 
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supplies from being sent into the city. Thus the 
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siege was protracted to the length of ten years. 
During a great part of this time, Achilles was em- 
ployed in lessening the resources of Priam by the 
reduction of the tributary cities of Asia Minor. 
With a fleet he ravaged the coasts of Mysia, made 
frequent disembarkations of his forces, and suc- 
eeeded eventually in destroying eleven cities. 
Among the spoils of one, Achilles obtained the 
beautiful Briseis, while, at the taking of Thebé, 
Chryseis, the daughter of Chryses, a priest of Apol- 
lo at Chrysa, became the prize of Agamemnon. A 
pestilence shortly after appeared in the Grecian 
eamp, and Calchas, encouraged by the proffered 
protection of Achilles, ventured to attribute it 
to Agamemnon’s detention of the daughter of 
Chryses, whom her father had endeavored to ran- 
som, but in vain. The monarch, although deeply 
offended, was compelled at last to surrender his 
captive; but, as an act of retaliation, and to testi- 
fy his resentment, he deprived Achilles of Briseis. 
Hence arose “the anger of the son of Peleus,” on 
which is based the action of the Iliad. Achilles, 
on his part, withdrew his forces from the contest, 


and neither prayers nor entreaties, nor direct of-, 


fers of reconciliation, couched in the most tempt- 
ing and flattering terms, could induce him to 
return to the field. The death of his friend Pa- 
troclus, however, by the hand of Hector, roused 
him at length to action and revenge, and a recon- 
ciliation having thereupon taken place between 
the two Grecian leaders, Briseis was restored. As 
the arms of Achilles, having been worn by Patro- 
clus, had become the prize of Hector, Hephaes- 
tus, at the request of Thetis, fabricated a suit of 
impenetrable armour for her son. Arrayed in this, 
Achilles took the field, and after a great slaughter 
of the Trojans, and a contest with the god of the 
Scamander, by whose waters he was nearly over- 
whelmed, he met Hector, chased him thrice around 
the walls of Troy, and finally slew him by the aid 
of Athené. According to Homer, Achilles dragged 
the corpse of Hector at his chariot-wheels thrice 
round the tomb of Patroclus, and from the lan- 
guage of the poet he would appear to have done 
this for several days in succession. Vergil, how- 
ever, makes Achilles to have dragged the body of 
Hector twice round the walls of Troy. In this it 
is probable that the Roman poet followed one of 
the cyclic or else the tragic writers. The corpse 
of the Trojan hero was at last yielded up to the 
tears and supplications of Priam, who had come 
for that purpose to the tent of Achilles, and a 
truce was granted the Trojans for the performance 
of the funeral obsequies. Achilles did not long 
survive his illustrious opponent. According to the 
more generally received account, as it is given by 
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Priam before Achilles, (Relief by Thorwaldsen, Munich.) 
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the scholiast on Lycophron, and also 
by Dictys Cretensis and Dares Phrygins, 
Achilles, having become enamoured of 
Polyxena, the daughter of Priam, signi- 
fied to the monarch that he would be- 
come his ally on condition of receiving 
her hand in marriage. Priam consent- 
ed, and the parties having come for that 
purpose to the temple of the Thym- 
braean Apollo, Achilles was treacher- 
ously slain by Paris, who had concealed 
himself there, being wounded by him 
with an arrow in the heel. The ashes 
of the hero were mingled in a golden 
urn with those of his friend Patroclus, 
and were said to repose at Sigaeum. 

(5) ACHILLES TaTIus, a native of Alexandria, 
commonly assigned to the second or third century 
A.D., but probably much later. He is author of 
the novel entitled “The Loves of Leucippé and 
Clitophon” (Ta kard Aevkimmny kai Kievropévra), 
an interesting and graceful production, though 
marred by much licentiousness of phrase and allu- 
sion. Few works have been so often imitated. A 
good edition is that by Jacobs (Leipzig, 1821); and 
the text with a Latin version is given in the Ero- 
tict Scriptores of the Didot collection edited by 
Hirschig (Paris, 1856). Eng. trans. by Smith (Lon- 
don, 1855). See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Achilleum. A town near the promontory Si- 
gaeum (q. v.) in the Troad, where Achilles was sup- 
posed to have been buried. 

Achillides. Pyrrhus (q.v.), son of Achilles. 

Achivi. The Latin equivalent of Achaei (Ayavoi). 
See ACHAEI. 

Achradina or Acradina. See SYRACUSAE. 

Acidalia. A name applied to Aphrodité from 
the fountain Acidalius, near Orchomenus, where 
she was wont to bathe with the Graces. 

Acies. See EXERCITUS. 

Acilia Calpurnia Lex. See AmsBiTus; LEX. 

Acilia Lex. See Lex; REPETUNDARUM. 

Acilius Glabrio. See GLABRIO. 

Acinadces (dxwdkns). A Persian sword, short, 
straight, and thus differing from the Roman sica, 
which was curved. It was worn on the right side, 
whereas the Greeks and Romans wore their swords 
on the left. A golden acinaces was frequently giv- 
en to individuals as a mark of honour. The accom- , 
panying illustration is from the bas-relief found — 


Acinaces, or Persian Sword. 
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at Persepolis. The god Mithras (q. v.) is frequent- 
ly represented with the acinaces. 

Acis (“Akis). The son of Faunus and Symaethis, 
who was beloved by the nymph Galatea, and slain 
by Polyphemus, who was jealous of his success. 
His blood, gushing forth from under the rock with 
which he had been crushed, was changed by Gala- 
tea into the river Acis, or Acinius, at the foot of 
Mt. Aetna—a story perhaps suggested by the fact 
that the river in question springs out from under 
a rock. The legend has suggested a number of 
fine poems in English, among them Gay’s Song of 
Polypheme in his Acis and Galatea ; J.S. Blackie’s 
Galatea; Buchanan’s Polypheme’s Passion; and 
Procter’s Death of Acis. 

Acisciilus. See ASCIA. 

Aclis. A kind of dart mentioned by Vergil 
(den. vii. 730) as used by the Osci. It had a leathern 
thong attached to it, so that it might be drawn 
back again after being thrown. 

Acmonides. <A name given by Ovid to one of 
the three Cyclopes (q. v.), called by Vergil Pyrac- 
mon, and by other writers Arges. 


Acna. See AcTUS. 


by Bacchus for having espoused the 
cause of the god when the rest of the 
crew desired to sell him as a slave. 
The legend will be found narrated 


under the title DIONYSUS. 


Ac6né (axon). The whetstone, 
consisting chiefly of silex and alum. 


Acontion (dkdytioy). See Hasta. 
Acontius (‘Akdytwos). See CYDIPPE. 


Acquisitio. <A general expression 
for the acquisition or ownership of 
property. See In Ture Crssro; Man- 
CIPIUM; ACCESSIO; DOMINIUM. 

Acrae or Acra ("Axpa). A town 
of Sicily, west of Syracuse. 

Acraephia (’Akpaupia) or Acrae- 
phiae (’Akpavpia). A town in Boeotia at Lake 
Copais, in which the Thebans took refuge after 
their town had been destroyed by Alexander. It 
contained a temple of Dionysus. : 

Acragas. See AGRIGENTUM. 

Acratisma (axparicpa). The early meal (rpai- 
vov aptorov) of the Greeks, taken immediately on 
rising, like the first breakfast in France and Ger- 
many. It consisted of bread dipped in unmixed 
wine (akparos otvos), whence the name akparicpa. 

Acratophérum (dxparodpdpov). A small vessel 
for holding wine; a wine-cup. The name is de- 
rived from akparoyv, “unmixed wine,” and pépw 
“to bear.” Pollux mentions it in his account of 
ancient drinking-vessels, and describes it as rest- 
Ing, not on a flat bottom, but on small astragals. 

Acrisioné (‘Axpitidyn). 
of Acrisius. 

Acrisius (Axpicws). The son of Abas. kine of 
Argos, by Ocalia, daughter of Mantineus, He Was 
born at the same birth as Proetus, with whom it 48 
said that he quarrelled even in his mother’s woinh: 
After many dissensions, Proetus was driven from 
Argos. Acrisius had Danaé by Eurydicé, dauchter 
of Lacedaemon; and an oracle having declared 
that he should lose his life by the hand of his 
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Acoetes (Akoirys). A sailor saved iis 0 


Danaé (q. v.), daughter 
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grandson, he endeavoured to frustrate the predic- 
tion by the imprisonment of his daughter, in order 
to prevent her becoming a mother. (See DANAE.) 
His efforts failed of success, and he was eventually 
killed by Perseus, son of Danaé and Zeus. Acri- 
sius, if seems, had been attracted to Larissa by the 
reports which had reached him of the prowess of 
Perseus. At Larissa, Perseus, wishing to show his 
skill in throwing a quoit, killed an old man who 
proved to be his grandfather, whom he knew uot, 
and thus the oracle was fulfilled. 

Acritas (’Akpeiras). A promontory of Messenia 
in the Peloponnesus, now Cape Gallo. 

Acro, HELENIUs. A Roman grammarian of the 
end of the second century a.D. He wrote com- 
mentaries (now lost) on Terence, Horace, and per- 
haps Persius. The collection of scholia bearing his 
name dates from the seventh century. See Grifen- 
han, Geschich. d. class. Philol. iv. pp. 308-313. 

Acroama (dxpdaya). Properly a musical piece, 
but also a play, dance, or a recitation, such as were 
common at meals (Suet. Vesp.19; Pliny, Ep. vi. 31, 


13). The word also denotes the musicians or act- 
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Acroamata. (Millingen, Petntwres, pl. viii.) 


| ors employed to amuse the guests during an en- 
tertainment; and is rarely used of an actor on the 
|stage. See Marquardt, Rém. Altert. vii. p. 3273 and 
| the article ANAGNOSTAR. 
| Acroasis (dxpdacrs). (1) A literary discourse or 
lecture. The term (itself of Greek origin) is ap- 
plied by the Latin writers to a discourse or dispu- 
tation, by some instructor or professor of an art, to 
& numerous audience, The corresponding Latin 
| term is auditio. (2) It also signifies a place or room 
where literary men met, a lecture-room. 
Acroceraunia. See CERAUNII MONTES. 
Acrocorinthus (‘Axpoxdpw6os). A high hill over- 
hanging the city of Corinth, on which was erected 
a citadel, called also by the sane name. This situ- 
ation was so important a one as to be styled by 
Philip the fetters of Greece. See CoRINTHUS. 
| Acrolithi (dkpsd:Ao.). Statues, of which the 
extremities only (head, feet, and hands) were of 
stone, and the remaining part of the body of bronze 
| or gilded wood (Vitruv. ii. 8, 11). 
Acropodium (dxporddiov). The base or pedestal 
of a statue, so called from its supporting the ex- 
tremities or soles of the feet (dkpos, rovs). 
AcropOlis (dxpdodus). In nearly all the cities 
of Greece, which were usually built upon a hill or 
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some natural elevation, there was a kind of 
tower or citadel, reared upon the highest part, 
to which the name dxpdrods (upper town) was 
given. At Rome, the Capitolinm (q. v.) was 
analogous in its purposes to the acropolis of Greek 
cities. 

The Acropolis of Athens was situated on a pla- 
teau of rock, about 200 feet in height, 1000 in 
breadth from east to west, and 460 in length from 
north to south. It was originally called Cecropia, 
after Cecrops, the ancestor of the Athenians, whose 
grave and shrine were shown on the spot. On the 
north side of the Acropolis was the Erechtheum, 
the common seat of worship of the ancient gods of 
Athens, Athené Polias, Hephaestus, Poseidon, and 
Erechtheus himself, who was said to have founded 
the sanctuary. His house was possibly northeast 
of the Erechtheum. Pisistratus, like the ancient 
kings, had his residence on the Acropolis, and may 
have added the stylobate to the temple of Athené 
recently identified, south of the Erechtheum. The 
walls of the fortress proper were destroyed in the 
Persian wars, 480 and 479 B.c., and restored by Ci- 
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13 ACROTERIUM 
one on the north side was dedicated to Pan, anoth- 
er to Apollo. See ATHENAN; and Boetticher, Die 
Akropolis von Athen, w. 36 plates (Berlin, 1888). 
Acrosticha (axpooriya). Acrostics, which wera 
popular alike with the Hebrews, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. With the Hebrews, in acrostie poetry, the 
initial letters of the lines or stanzas are made to 
run over the letters of the alphabet in their order, 
Twelve Psalms in the Old Testament are so writ- 
ten, the most remarkable being the 119th. One 
of the most celebrated acrostics in Greek is that 
contained in the words "Incovs Xpirrds Ccod Yuds 
Sernp, the initial letters of which spell iydds 
(fish), whence to the word iyévs a mystical mean- 
ing was attached by the early Christians. The 
Romans borrowed acrostic poetry from the Greeks 
as early as the time of Ennius, who composed 
one (Cic. de Div. ii.111). At a later period in- 
scriptional acrostics occur, one of which calls the 
reader’s attention to its character with the line 
Inspice, lector, primordia versiculorum (Wilmanns, 
592, 593). The arguments to the Plautine plays 
are in acrostic lines. When the last letters of 
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(Reduced from plan by Messrs. Penrose and Schultz, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1889, pl. viii.) 


mon. But the wall surronnding the foot of the 
hill, called the Pelasgicon or Pelargicon, and sup- 
posed to be a relic of the oldest inhabitants, was 
left in ruins. Cimon also laid the foundation of a 
new temple of Athené on the south side of the hill. 
This temple was begun afresh and completed in 
the most splendid style by Pericles, and called the 
Parthenon (q.v.). Pericles at the same time 
adorned the approach to the west side of the 
Acropolis with the glorious Propylaea, and began 
to rebuild the Erechtheum in magnificent style. 
(See ERECHTHEUM; PROPYLAEA.) There were sev- 
eral other sanctuaries on the Acropolis—that, for in- 
stance, of Artemis Brauronia, on the southeastern 
side of the Propylaea; the beautiful little temple 
of Athené Niké, to the southwest ; and the Pan- 
droseum, adjoining the temple of Erechtheus. 
There were many altars—that of Zeus Hypatos, 
for example—and countless statues, among them 
that of Athené Promachos, with votive offer- 


ings. Among the numerous erottos in the rock, 


the lines spell words, the verse is called telestic ; 
when letters in the middle of the lines do so, the 
verse is mesostic. Combinations of acrostic and 
telestic are found in the Corp. Inscript. Lat. v. 
1693; of acrostic, mesostic, and telestic, in Fla- 
vius Felix (about A.p. 500). See Gerber, Die 
Sprache als Kunst, ii. pp. 262 foll., and the article 
ABECEDARIL HYMNI. 

Acroterium (dkpornpioyv). A word generally 
used in the plural, and signifying the extremity of 
anything. (1) In architecture it is the same as 
fastigium (q.v.), the sloping roof of a building, and 
also for the ornamental front or gable. A more 
usual meaning is the pedestals placed on the sum- 
mit of a pediment to receive statues or other orna- 
mental figures. There were three acroteria, one 
over each angle of the pediment. (2) The extrem- 
ities of the prow of a vessel, which were usually 
taken from a conquered vessel as a mark of vic- 
tory. Hence, the act of so doing is expressed by 
the verb axparnpidgew. (3) The extremities of 
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a statue, such as the head, feet, hands, wings, 
etc. 

Acrothinion (dxpoivov). Properly the top of a 
heap, and hence applied to those parts of the fruits 
of the earth or of the spoils of war that were of- 
fered to the gods. 

Acrothoum. A town on the peninsula of Athos 
in Macedonia. The inhabitants were supposed to 
live beyond the usual age of man. See Mela, ii. 3. 


Acta. (1) The public acts and orders of a 
Roman magistrate possessing the ius agendt cum 
populo, which, after the expiration of his office, 
were submitted to the Senate for approval or re- 
jection (Suet. Zul. 19, 23). After the death of Iulius 
Caesar, the triumvirs swore, and compelled all the 
other magistrates to swear (Dio, xlvii. 48), to ob- 
serve and maintain all his acta (in acta iwrare), and 
hence it became the custom on the accession of 
each emperor for the new monarch to swear to 
observe and respect all the acta of his predecessors 
from Iulius Caesar downwards, with the excep-| 
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tion of those who had been branded with infamy | 
after death, such as Nero and Domitian (Tac. Ann. 
thy HB Dio, lvi. 33, ete.). The Senate also swore | 
that it would recognize the validity of the acts of | 
the new emperor. Every year all the magistrates 
upon entering office on the first of January swore 
approval of the acts of the reigning emperor 
(Dio, xlvii. 18; liii. 28; Tac. Ann. xvi. 22, with the 
excursus of Lipsius; Dio, lviii. 17; Ix. 25). 

(2) Acta SEenatus, called also COMMENTARII 
Senatus (Tac. Ann. xv. 74) and AcTa PaTRUM | 
(Ann. v. 4), containing an account of the various 
matters brought before the Senate, the opinions of 
the chief speakers, and the decision of the house. | 
We may infer from a passage of Suetonius (Zul. 20.) 
that the proceedings of the Senate were not usnally 
published till the first consulship of Iulius Caesar, 
B.C. 59; but under the direction of the presiding | 
magistrate, assisted by certain senators appointed | 
for the purpose, the decrees of the Senate had been 
written down and recorded in the Aerarium long 
previously, and the debates on the Catilinarian 
conspiracy had been widely circulated by Cicero 
(Sull. 14, 15) from notes taken by some friends of | 
his among the senators. Iulius Caesar ordered | 
that the proceedings of the Senate, which had been | 
only oceasionally published before, should hence- 
forth be published regularly every day (senatus 
acta diurna) under the authority of the government, | 
from the notes of shorthand writers (Sen. Mort, | 
Claud. 9). Augustus forbade the publication of | 
the proceedings of the Senate, but they still con- 
tinued to be preserved; and one of the senators, | 
who received the title ab actis senatus, was chosen | 
by the emperor to compile the account ( Tae. 
Ann. v. 4; Spart. Hadr. 3; Orelli, Inser. No. 2274, 
3186). This office was generally held as an annual 
one, after the quaestorship (Spart. Hadr. 3), but 
before the praetorship or aedileship. The persons 
intrusted with this office must not be confounded 
with the various clerks (actuarii, servi publici, scribae; 
also the censuales), who were present in the Sen- 
ate to take notes of its proceedings, and who were 
only excluded when the Senate passed a senatus- 
consultum tacitum; that is, when they deliberated 
ona subject of the greatest importance, respecting 
which Secrecy was necessary or advisable (Capit. 
Gord. 12). It was doubtless from notes and papers 
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of these clerks that the acta were compiled by the 
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senator, who was intrusted with this office. The 
acta were deposited in the imperial archives (tabu- 
larium) or in particular departments of the public 
libraries, to which access could only be obtained 
by the express permission of the praefectus urbi. 
They were consulted and are frequently referred 
to by the later historians (e. g. Vopise. Prob. 2; 
Lamprid. Sever. 56; Capitol. Opil. Maer. 6), and 
many extracts from them were published in the 
Acta Diurna. ; 

(3) Acta DrurNA. A gazette published daily at 
Rome by the authority of the government during 
the later times of the Republic, and under the Em- 
pire, corresponding in some measure to our news- 
papers (Tac. Ann. iii. 3; xiii. 31; xvi. 22). In_ 
addition to the title Acta Diurna, we find them re- 
ferred to under the names Diurna, Acta Publica, 
Acta Urbana, Acta Rerum Urbanarum, Acta Pozli, 
and they are frequently called simply Acta. The 
Greek writers on Roman history call them ra 
bropynpata, Ta Snpooia vropynpata, Ta Onpoova 
ypdupara, and ra kowa tropyjpata. The nature 
of their contents will be best seen from the follow- 
ing passage of Petronius(cap. 53), where an imitation 
of them is given by the actuarius of Trimalchio: 
“ Actuarius —tanquam acta urbis recitavit: vii. 
Kal. Sextiles in praedio Cumano, quod est Trimal- 
chionis, nati sunt pueri Xxx, puellae xL; sublata 
in horreum ex area tritici millia modium quin- 
genta; boves domiti quingenti. Eodem die Mithri- 


-dates servus in erncem actus est, quia Gai nostri 


genio maledixerat. Eodem die in arcam relatum 
est, quod collocari non potuit, sestertium centies. 
Eodem die incendinm factum est in hortis Pom- 
peianis, ortum ex aedibus Nastae villici. . .. Iam 
etiam edicta aedilium recitabantur, et saltuariorum 
testamenta, quibus Trimalchio cum elogio exhere- 
dabatur; iam nomina villicorum et repudiata a 
circitore liberta in balneatoris contubernio depre- 
hensa; atriensis Baias relegatus; iam reus factus 
dispensator; et iudicium inter cubicularios actum.” 
From this passage, and from the numerous passages 
in ancient writers in which the Acta Diurna are 
quoted (references to which are given by Hiibner), 
it would appear that they usually contained the 
following matters: (1) The number of births and 
deaths in the city, an account of the money paid 
into the treasury from the provinces, and every- 
thing relating to the supply of corn. These 
particulars would be extracted from the tadbulae 
publicae. By an ancient regulation, ascribed to 
Servius Tullius, all births were registered in the 
Temple of Venus, and all deaths in that of Libitina; 
and we know that this practice was continued 
under the Empire, only that at a later time the 
Temple of Saturn was substituted for that of Venus 
for the registration of births. (2) Extracts from 
the Acta Forensia, containing the edicts of magis- 
trates, the testaments of distinguished men, re- 
ports of trials, with the names of those who were 
acquitted and condemned, and likewise a list of 
the magistrates who were elected. (3) Extracts 
from the Acta Senatus, especially all the decrees 
and acclamations (see ACCLAMATIO) in honour of 
the reigning emperor. (4) A court circular, con- 
taining an account of the births, deaths, festivals, 
and movements of the imperial family. (5) Curious 
and interesting occurrences, such as prodigies and 
miracles, the erection of new edifices, the confla- 
gration of buildings, funerals, sacrifices, a list of 
the various games, and especially amatory tales 
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and adventures, with the names of the parties. 
(Cf. Cic. Ad Fam. ii. 15.) News of private affairs 
seems to have been communicated to the ofticial 
editor by way of advertisement. (Cf. Quint. ix. Be We 
where a widower speaks of himself as saucius pec- 
tus.) The fragments of some Acta Diurna have 
been published by Pighius and Dodwell, but their 
genuineness is more than doubtful. (Cf. Heinze, 
De Spurtis Diurnorum Act. Fragmentis, Greifswald, 
1860.) 

It is certain that these acta were published 
under the authority of the government, but it is 
not stated under whose superintendence they were 
drawn up. It is probable, however, that this duty 
devolved upon the magistrates, who had the care 
of the tabulae publicae, namely, the censors under 
the Republic (Liv. iv. 8; xliii. 16), and sometimes 
the quaestors, sometimes the praefecti aerarii under 
the Empire (Tac. Ann. xiii. 28). The actual task 
of compiling them was committed to subordinate 
officers, called actuarit or actarii, who were assisted 
by various clerks, and by reporters (notarti), who 
took down in shorthand the proceedings in the 
courts, ete. After the acta had been drawn up, 
they were exposed for a time in some public place 
in the city in albo, where persons could read them 
and take copies of them. 
Cicero speaks of under the name of operarii, made 
it their business to copy them or make extracts 
from them for the use of the wealthy in Rome, 
and especially in the provinces, where they were 
eagerly sought after and extensively read (Cic. Ad 
Fam. viii. 1; xiii. 8; Tac. Ann. xvi. 22). After the 
acta had been exposed in public for a certain time, 
they were deposited, like the Acta Senatus, in some 
of the record offices or the public libraries. 

The style of the acta, as appears from the pas- 
sage in Petronius, was very simple and concise. 
They contained a bare enumeration of facts, with- 
out any attempt at ornament. 

Hiibner has proved against Becker (Handbuch, 
i. pp. 30 and 32) that these acta were first published 
in the first consulship of Iulius Caesar. Previous 
to this time it was common for a MS. chronicle of 
public events at Rome to be compiled by scribes, 
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Many scribes, whom | 


and forwarded along with private letters to friends | 


at a distance (Cie. Ad Fam. viii. 1, 2,8,11; 11.8; xii. 
22; xv. 6. Cf. Hiibner, p. 39; Mommsen, Hist. iv. 
606). 

ie Acta Diurna are last mentioned by Vopiscus 
(Prob. cap. 2), and probably continued in use to the 
downfall of the Western Empire. They were never 
published in Constantinople. 

(4) Acta Forensia. These were of two kinds. 
(a) The Romans kept their private accounts with so 
much accuracy that their books (accepti et expenst), 
bonds (chirographa), and contracts (syngrapha) were 
admitted as legal evidence. Frequently witnesses 
(pararii, Sen. Ben. ii. 23, § 2) were employed to 
establish their authenticity. At a later date nota- 
ries (tabelliones) who had offices (stationes) in the 
public streets drew up these documents, which 
were ratified by the signature (subscriptio) of the 
parties. A senatus consultum passed under Nero 
(Suet. Mer. 17; Quint. xii. 8,13; Paul. Sent. Recept. 
v. 25, 6) prescribed the legal form of such docu- 
ments. See CopEX ACCEPTI ET EXPENSI. 

(6) Acta iudiciorum contained the record of all 
proceedings of the magistrates, alike in conten- 
tious and in non-contentious business. 


The latter | sula between the Stry- 
included sucl: matters as adoptions, cessio in sure, | monic and Singitic gulfs, 
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manumissions, the appointment of guardians, and 
the like. Such magisterial functions could be dis- 
charged anywhere, even in the baths or in the 
streets (Jnstit. Just. i. 5, 2). Under the Republic 
there is no evidence of the method of legal attesta- 
tion in:these cases; but under the Empire it was 
customary for the parties to have a formal state- 
ment drawn up by a public official (acta or gesta), 
and confirmed by the magistrate (Instit. Zust.i. 11, 
2, and 12,8). In the case of contentious business, 
so long as the legis actiones were in use, there was 
no need of a written record, for the itis contestatio 
was attested by witnesses. On the other hand, 
when formulae came into use, these were necessarily 
in writing, though the decision of the iudex was 
given viva voce. There was a special form of action 
(iudicati actio) against a defendant who denied the 
existence of a decision given against him. There 
is evidence of the existence of a record (acta, Fragm. 
Vat, Jur. 112) under the Empire. The coynitiones 
extraordinariae increased the importance of this. 
But the existence of a written decision was not 
compulsory before the constitutions of Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian. 

(5) AcTa Mixrrarta contained an account of the 
duties, numbers, and expenses of each legion (Veg. 
ii, 19), and of the amount of property possessed by 
each soldier (peculium castrense). They were prob- 
ably preserved among the official papers of the 
several legions. The soldiers who drew up these 
acta are frequently mentioned in inscriptions and 
ancient writers under various titles, as Uibrarius 
legionis, actuarius or actarius legionis, tabularius cas- 
wrensis. (Cf. Renier, Inscriptions Romaines de [ Algérie, 
343, 551, 799.) 

See Lipsius, Kxcursus ad Tac. Ann. v. 4; Ernesti, 
Excursus ad Suet. I. Caes. 20; Schlosser, Ueber die 
Quellen der spdtern latein. Geschichtschreiber, besonders 
tiber Zeitungen, etc., in the Archiv fiir Geschichte, 1830, 
pp. 80-106; Prutz, De Fontibus, quos in conscribendis 
rebus inde a Tiberio usque ad mortem Neronis gestis 
auctores veteres secuti videantur (Halle, 1840); Zell, 
Ueber die Zeitungen der Alten (Freiburg, 1834); Le 
Clere, Des Journaux chez les Romains (Paris, 1838) ; 
Lieberkiihn, De Diurnis Romanorum Actis (Weimar, 
1840); especially Hiibner, De Senatus Populique Ro- 
mani Actis (Lips. 1860); Schmidt, Zettschr. fiir Ge- 
schichtswissenschaft, I, (1844), 303; Renssen, De Diurnis 
Aliisque Rom. Actis (1857); and the article in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Lealencyclopidie. 

Actaeon(Axraiwv). A celebrated hunter, son of 
Aristaeus and Antonoé. 
Having on one occasion 
unwittingly seen Arte- 
mis while she was bath- 
ing, he was changed by 
the offended goddess into 
a stag, and was torn in 
pieces by his own dogs. 


Actaeus. The first 
king of Attica. The 
poets use the word Ac- 
taeus a8 an adjective, in 
the sense of “ Attic.” 

Acté. (1) An an- 
cient name of Attica, 
found chiefly in the 
poets. (2) The penin- 


Actaeon. 


(British Museum.) 
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on which Mt. Athos is situated. The name oe 
signifies properly any strip of land projecting Into 
sea. 

Baeie The favourite concubine of the Roman 
emperor Nero. She was originally a slave “hie 
Asia Minor, but after Nero became infatuated wi ; 
her he pretended that she was the descendant a 
King Attalus, and at one time even thought o 
marrying her (Suet. Nero, 28, 50). 

Actia (’Axria). A festival celebrated every three 
years at Actium in Epirus, with wrestling, horse- 
racing, and sea-fights, in honour of Apollo. There 
was a celebrated temple of Apollo at Actium, which 


Coin with Worship of the Actian Apollo. (Cabinet de France.) 


is mentioned’ by Thucydides and Strabo. After 
the defeat of Antony off Actium, Augustus enlarged 
the temple, and instituted games to be celebrated 
every four years-in commemoration of his victory. 
See AcTIUM. 


Actiacus. A name given to Apollo as wor- 
shipped at Actium (Ovid, Met. xiii. 715). See Ac- 
TIA. 

Actio. See article in Appendix; and JUDICIAL 
ProcepureE. For Greek actions, see Dixkn. 


Actis (‘Akris). Oue of the Heliades (q. v.), or 
daughters of the Sun. 


Actisanes (Axricdvys). A king of Aethiopia, 
who conquered Egypt. He was remarkable for his 
moderation towards his new subjects, as well as for 
his justice and equity. All the robbers and male- 
factors, too, were collected from every part of the 
kingdom, and, having had their noses cut off, were 
established in Rhinocolura, a city which he had 
founded for the purpose of receiving them. See 
Diod. Sic. i. 60. 


Actium (now La Punta). A promontory in 
Acarnania at the mouth of the Ambracian 
Gulf, off which Augustus gained his celebrated 
naval victory over Antony and Cleopatra, Sep- 
tember 2d, B.c. 31. Here was a temple of 
Apollo Actiacus or Actius, where the festival 
Actia had been celebrated. Augustus revived 
the celebration as a quinquennial feast in hon- 
our of his victory, and built Nicopolis (q. v.) on 
the opposite shore. 

The battle of Actium is one of the decisive bat- 
tles of the world’s history, since the stake for 
which it was fought was nothing less than the 
lordship of the Roman Empire—that is, of the oc- 
cidental world. The chances of battle were all in 
favour of Antony. His troops, encamped on one 
‘shore of the gulf, were largely superior to his ri- 
val’s in both numbers and discipline. He had 
100,000 infantry, as against the 80,000 of Octavian 
(Augustus ), an equal force of cavalry (12,000); 
while his ships not only numbered 500—double 
the number that Octavian’s admiral Agrippa com- 
manded, but were much larger, heavier, and better 
provided with the engines then in use for dis- 
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j issiles. It was, perhaps, this great pre- 
eee ee of naval force which led Cleopatra, 
who accompanied Antony, to urge upon him the 
plan of letting the issue of the war rest upon a 
naval battle. She herself, with her sixty ships, 
formed a line behind that of the vessels of Antony. 


Marcus Vipsanius Agrippa, 


For a long time after the battle began, the light 
galleys of Octavian made little or no impression 
upon the massive ships that opposed them; but at 
last, by a skilful manceuvre, Agrippa forced An- 
tony to extend his line of battle. This done, 
Agrippa’s ships succeeded in breaking through it 
and darting towards the vessels of Cleopatra. 
Alarmed at this, the Egyptian queen at once gave 
the signal for flight, and with her ships put hur- 
riedly to sea. Antony, forgetful that the crisis of 
the battle had now arrived, recklessly sailed in 
pursuit of her, leaving his fleet to win or lose as 
best it might in his absence. Deserted by its com- 
mander, it still fought on, but with little heart, 


Coin of Antony and Cleopatra. 


| and by nightfall had been completely routed and 
| destroyed. The troops of Antony were still en- 
camped upon the promontory fronting the forces 
of Octavian; yet they did not at once give battle, 
but waited in the hope that their general would 
return. Seven days passed by, and when he failed 
to appear, after some hesitation, they surrendered 
to Octavian and accepted him as their commander, 
thus making him ata stroke the master of the 
world. 


| Actius, Lucius. See Arrius, Lucius. 


ACTOR 


Actor ("Akcrwp). (1) Son of Diomedes, father 
of Menoetius, and grandfather of Patroclus. (2) A 
companion of Aeneas, of whose conquered lance 
Turnus made a boast. This story seems to have 
given rise to the proverb Actoris spolium for any 
poor spoil (Juv. ii. 100), 

Actor. In general, a plaintiff. In a civil or 
private action, the plaintiff was often called peti- 
tor ; in a public action (causa publica) he was called 
accusator, ‘The defendant was called reus, both in 
private and public causes: this term, however, ac- 
cording to Cicero, might signify either party, as 
indeed we might conclude from the word itself. 


In a private action the defendant was often called | 
adversarius, but either party might be called adver- | 


sarius With respect to the other. (See AcTio.) A 
universitas, or corporate body, sued and was sued 
by its actor or syndicus. 

Actor has also the sense of an agent or manager 
of another’s business generally. The actor publicus 
was an officer who had the superintendence or care 
of slaves and property belonging to the State. 


Actor on the stage. See HIsTRIO. 


Actorides. Patroclus (q.v.). See also MOLIo- 
NIDAE, 

Actuarii. Shorthand-writers, who took down 
the speeches in the Senate and the public assem- 
blies. In the debate in the Roman Senate upon 
the punishment of those who had been concerned 
in the conspiracy of Catiline, we find the first men- 
tion of shorthand-writers, who were employed by 
Cicero to take down the speech of Cato. See 
Acta; NOTAE. 


Actuarii Militiae. Officers under the Roman 
emperors, whose duty if was to keep the accounts 
of the army, to see that the contractors supplied 
the soldiers with provisions according to agree- 
ment, and to perform other similar duties. 


Actus. A Roman measure of length. It formed 
the basis of the whole system of land measure- 
ment. The uctus simplex or minimus was 120 (Ro- 
man) feet long and four feet wide. The actus qua- 
dratus was a square of 120 feet each way — 14,400 
square feet (Pliny, H. N. xviii.§ 9). The actus is 
an example of the combination of the decimal with 
the duodecimal system, its length being twelve 
times the standard decempeda (q. v.). The actus 
was half the ivgerum. In Hispania Baetica, the 
actus quadratus was called acna (also written agna, 
and agnua), Cf. Varro, &. R. i. 10, § 2. 

Acus, dim. Acictila (BeAdvn, Bedovis, papis). A 
needle, a pin. 

We may translate acus a needle, when we sup- 
pose it to have had at one end a hole or eye for the 
passage of thread; and a pin, when, instead of a 


Needles and Pins. 
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hole, we suppose it to have had a knob, a small 
globe, or any other enlarged or ornamental termi- 
nation (ef. Pollux, vii. 42; x. 136), 

The annexed figures of needles and pins, chiefly 
_ taken from originals in bronze, vary in length from 
an inch and a half to about eight inches. 

Pins were made not only of metal, but also of 
wood, bone, and ivory. Their principal use was 
_to assist in fastening the garments, and more par- 
| ticularly in dressing the hair. The mode of plait- 
ing the hair, and then fastening it with a pin or 
needle, is shown in the annexed figure of a female 
head, taken from a marble group which was found 
at Apt, in the south of France. 


Acus. 


The hair-pin was called acus crinalis or acus coma- 
toria (Petron. 21). 


Adamas (ddduas). A name given by the an- 
cients to several hard substances, and among the 
rest possibly to the diamond. Psellus describes 
adamas as follows: ‘‘Its color resembles crystal, 
_and is splendid,” which certainly seems appropri- 
ate to the diamond. But Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 15), 
in his account of adamas, has evidently confounded 
the properties of several different minerals, all of 
which, by their hardness, received from the Greeks 
the name ddduas. Thus Hesychius applies the 
/name to steel; Pollux to grains of native gold; 
/and Dionysius Periegetes to what was probably 
fine crystals of quartz. In fact, the ancients knew 
diamonds, if at all, only in their unpolished state, 
by which such epithets as “all-resplendent” would 
scarcely have been suggested. See GuMMa. 

Addicti. See NEx1. 

Addictio. A legal term meaning the formal 
award by the praetor or other magistrate of the 
property in dispute. See Cie. Verr. i. 4, 12. 

Addix or Addixis (dddié, dddvéis). A Greek 
measure, which Hesychius gives as equal to four 
choenices. See CHOENIX. 

Addua. The Adda, a river of Gallia Cisalpina. 

Adeia (dSeia). When any one in Athens who 
had not the full privileges of an Athenian citizen, 
such as a foreigner, a slave, etc., wished to accuse 
a person of any offeuce against the people, he was 
obliged to obtain first permission to do so, which 
permission was called ddeca, An Athenian citizen 
who had incurred aripia was also obliged to obtain 
ddeva before he could lay an information against 
any one. See ATIMIA, 

Adelphoe. A play of Terence modelled on the 
Svvarobvyckovres Of Diphilus and the ’AdeAGol of 
Menander, See TERENTIUS. 


Ademptio. See LEGATuUM. 
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Adenati. See CoGNaTio. 

Adgnatio. See HERES; TESTAMENTUM. 

Adherbal. See [UGURTHA. 

Adiabéné. A district of Assyria, east of the 
Tigris, and comprising the more fertile portion of 
the country. See ASSYRIA. 

Aditio Hereditatis. See HERES. 

Adiudicatio. See AcTIO. 

Adlecti or Allecti. (1) Those chosen to fill a 
vacancy in an office or collegium, and referring of- 
tenest to those chosen to fill up the proper nu mber 
of the Senate. Under the Empire, the adlecti, ad- 
mitted to the Senate by the emperor, were admit- 
ted to a place among the senators who had held 
the rank of consul, praetor, tribune, or quaestor, ac- 
cording to the emperor’s pleasure. These were 
known as adlecti inter consulares, praetorios, ete. (2) 
Persons admitted to a seat in the council of a mu- 
nicipium or colonia by a vote of that body were also 
known as adlecti. 

Adlector. A provincial tax-collector under the 
Roman emperors (Orelli, 369). 


Adlocutio or Allocutio. A speech or address 
made to his soldiers by an imperator, and corre- 
sponding to the modern “ general order” or proc- 
lamation. See CoNnrTIO. 

Admeétus ("Adpnros). (1) King of Pherae, who 
sued for Alcestis, the daughter of Pelias. Pelias 
promised her on condition that he should come in 
a chariot drawn by lions and boars. This task Ad- 
metus performed by the assistance of Apollo. The 
god tended the flocks of Admetus for nine years, 
when he was obliged to serve a mortal for hay- 
ing slain the Cyclops. Apollo prevailed upon the 
Moerae, or Fates, to grant to Admetus deliverance 
from death if his father, mother, or wife would 
die for him. Alecestis died in his stead, but was 
brought back by Heracles from the lower world. 
See Eurrerpes. (2) King of the Molossians, to 
whom Themistocles fled for protection when pur- 
sued as a party to the treason of Pausanias. See 
THEMISTOCLES. 


Admissio. Reception or audience at the Roman 
court. At first all visitors were admitted without 
distinction to the atria of their wealthy friends. Ac- 
cording to Seneca, C. Gracchus and Livius Drusus 
were the first to receive some privately and others 
in alimited number, doubtless for political reasons. 
Afterwards these distinctions became the rule, 
and it was the exception for any one to open his 
doors to all comers. Under the Empire, friends 
were distinguished as amici admissionis primae, se- 
cundae, etc. The first alone could enter without 
delay, and could pay a separate visit. The rest 
had to await, and sometimes to purchase, the fa- 
vour of the porter. At the imperial court there 
was a body of slaves and freedmen acting as the 
introducers of visitors (officiwm admissionis, Suet. 
Vesp. 14), who were known as admissionales. The 
head of the officium admissionis was the magister ad- 
missionum, subordinate himself to the magister offici- 
orum. The magister admissionum himself introduced 
the most exalted visitors; and, at least in the time 
of Justinian, none were introduced by the admis- 
stonales but such as were illustres, ‘ 

Admissionales. See Apmissio. 


Adonia (Adevia). A festival celebrated in hon- 
our of Adonis (q. v.), and introduced into Greece 


from the East probably at the time of the wars 
with Persia. In general the ceremonses lasted 
two days, the first being the day on which Adonis 
disappeared (ddpamopos), and the second that on 
which his body was sought (gyrnous) by the wom- 
en. The first was a day of mourning, and the sec- 
ond, one of rejoicing and amusement, because on 
it Adonis was conceived of as returning to life to 
spend six months with Aphrodité. : 
Adonis ("Adaus). (1) A beautiful youth, son of 
Cinyras, by his daughter Smyrna (q.v.). He was be- 
loved by Aphrodité, but died of a wound which he 


Death of Adonis. (Pompeii.) 


received from a boar during the chase. The flow- 
er anemone sprang from his blood. The grief of 
the goddess at his death was so great that the 
gods of the lower world allowed him to spend six 
months with her on earth, and the remaining six 
in the shades. (2) A river of Pheenicia, which 
falls into the Mediterranean below Byblus. Its 
waters were fabled to flow with blood on the an- 
niversary of the death of Adonis. 


Adoptio. (1) At ATHENS adoption (eiczoinaots 
or Géors) took place either in the adopter’s lifetime 
or by will; or again, if a man died childless and 
intestate, the state interfered to bring into his 
house the man next entitled by the Attie law of 
inheritance as heir and adoptive son, so that the 
race and the religious rites peculiar to it might 
not die out. None but the independent citizen 
of respectable character could adopt, and he only 
while he was as yet without male heirs. If 
there were daughters, one of them was usually 
betrothed to the adopted son, and the rest por- 
tioned off with dowries. If after that a male heir 
was born, he and the adopted had equal rights. 

(2) At RomE there were two kinds of adoption, 
both requiring the adopter to be a male and child- 
less: arrogatio and adoption proper. The former 
could only take place where the person to be 
adopted was independent (sui iuris), and his adopt- 
er had no prospect of male offspring; at the in- 
stance of the pontifex, and after full proof of ad- 
missibility, it had to be sanctioned by the Comitia 
Curiata. (See Comitia.) Adoption proper applied 
to those still under patethal rule (patria potestas), 
the father selling his son by formal mancipatio (q. Vv). 
to the adopter, who then, the paternal power being 
thus abolished, claimed the son before the court 
as his own, and the father allowed him to be ad- 
judged to him. By either transaction the person 
adopted passed completely over into the family 
and rank of the adopter, and naturally took his 
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name in full, but with the addition of a second 
cognomen formed from his own former nomen gen- 
tile by the suffix -anus, e. g. Publius Cornelius Sci- 
pio Aemilianus (son of Lucius Aemilius Paulus ), 
Women, too, could be adopted, but not arrogated ; 
neither could they adopt. At the latter end of 
the Republic we find a testamentary adoption in 
existence, which at first likewise produced a 
change of name, but not of status. See NoMEN. 
_Adoratio (mpookvynois). (1) A form of worship- 
ping the gods, according to which the worshipper 


prostrated himself before the statue of the deity, | 


and then kissed his hand and waved it towards the 


tmage. While so doing, he moved his whole body | 
around, usually from left to right. Hence, se conver- | 


tere is sometimes used for adorare (Livy, v. 21). (2) 
The adoratio paid to the Roman emperors was a form 
of salutation borrowed from the East, and consist- 
ed of prostration on the ground and kissing the 
feet, knees, or dress of the emperor. Livy speaks 
of this as adulatio. It was not a part of the ordi- 
nary etiquette of the court before the time of 
Diocletian, 

Adramyttium ( “ASpaptrrecoy ). A small town 
of Mysia opposite the island of Lesbos, which suf- 
fered severely in the war of the Romans with 


Mithridates. It is mentioned in the New Test. 
(Acts, xxvii. 2). 
Adrana. The Eder, a river of Germany flow- 


ing into the Fulda near Cassel. 


Adrastus ("Adpacros). (1) Son of Talatis of Ar- 
gos. Being expelled from Argos by Amphiaraiis, he 
fled to Polybus, king of Sicyon, whom he succeeded 
on the throne of Sicyon, and instituted the Neme- 
an games. Afterwards he became reconciled to 
Amphiaraiis, and returned to his kingdom of Ar- 
gos. He married his two daughters Deipylé and 
Argia, the former to Tydeus of Calydon, and the 


latter to Polynices of Thebes, both fugitives from | 
] 


their native countries. He then prepared to re- 
store Polynices to Thebes, who had been expelled 
by his brother Eteocles, although Amphiaraiis 
(q. v-) foretold that all who should engage in the 
war would perish, with the exception of Adrastus. 
Thus arose the celebrated war of the “Seven 
against Thebes,” in which Adrastus was joined by 
six other heroes, viz., Polynices, Tydeus, Amphia- 
ratis, Capaneus, Hippomedon, and Parthenopaeus. 
This war ended as unfortunately as Amphiaraiis 
had predicted, and Adrastus alone was saved by 
the swiftness of his horse Arion, the gift of Her- 
acles. Ten years afterwards, Adrastus persuaded 
the six sons of the heroes who had fallen in the 
war to make a new attack upon Thebes, and Am- 
phiaraiis now promised success, This war is known 
as the war of the Epigoni (ém/yovor), or descendants. 
Thebes was taken and razed to the ground. The 
only Argive hero that fell in this war was Aegia- 
leus, the son of Adrastus: the latter died of grief 
at Megara on his return to Argos, and was buried 
in the former city. The legends about Adrastus 
and the two wars against Phebes furnished ample 
materials for the epic as well as tragic poets of 
Greece. (2) Son of the Phrygian king Gordius, 
having unintentionally killed his brother, fled to 
Croesus, who received him kindly. While hunt- 
ing, he accidentally killed Atys, the son of Croe- 
sus, and in despair put an end to his own life. 


Adria. See Hapria; MARE SUPERUM. 
Adrianopdlis. See HADRIANOPOLIS. 
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Adrianus. See Haprranus. 

Adrogatio or Arrogatio. See ADOPTIO. 
Adrumetum. See HapruMETUM. 
Adscriptivi. See ACCENSI (2). 

Adsertor. See AssERToR. 

Adsessor. See Assessor. 

Adsignatio or Assignatio. See AGER; AGRA: 
| RIAE LEGEs. 

Adstipulatio. See OBLIGATIO. 

Adstipulator. See INTERCESSTo. 

Aduatiica or Aduatticum. A city of Ganl in 
_ the territory of the Tungri. See Caes. B. G. ii. 29. 

Aduatiici. A people of Gallia Belgica, dwelling 
between the Scaldis (Scheldt) and the Mosa (Maas). 

Adula Mons. See ALprs. 

Adulatio. See ADORATIO. 

Adulescens. See INFANS. 

Adulis or Adulé (AdovAn). A city of Aethiopia, 
'on a bay of the Red Sea called Adulitanus Sinus. 
Tt fell into the power of the Auxumitae, for whose 
trade it became the great emporium. Here was 
found the Monwmentum Adulitanun (q. v.), a Greek 
inscription recounting the conquests of Ptolemy 
Euergetes I. in Asia and Thrace. 

‘ Adulterium (yo.yeia). Adultery. (1) GREEK. 
Among the Athenians, if a man caught another in 
the act of criminal intercourse with his wife, he 
might kill him, and the same law held with re- 
spect to a concubine (7aAdakn). Other punishment 
| was likewise permitted. It appears that at Athens 
there was no adultery unless a married woman was 
concerned, and even then there was no adultery if 
the married woman was a prostitute or one en- 
gaged in selling anything in the agora. If the 
husband chose to bring suit against the adulterer, 
it was called poryeias ypapy. If the adultery was 
_ proven, the husband could not condone the offence 
under penalty of driuia. (See Armia.) The adul- 
teress was excluded from the temple, and if found 
there any one might treat her as he pleased, pro- 
vided he did not kill or mutilate her. (2) ROMAN. 
The general usages at Rome appear to have been 
very similar to the Athenian. The Lex Tuliade Adul- 
teriis, passed under Augustus, about B.C. 17, enacted 
them. By this law, if a husband kept his wife 
after an act of adultery was known to him, and let 
the adulterer off, he was guilty of the offence of 
lenocinium. The husband or father in whose pow- 
er the adulteress was, had sixty days allowed for 
commencing proceedings against the wife, after 
which time any other person might prosecute. A 
woman convicted of adultery was mulcted in half 
of her dowry and the third part of her property 
(bona), and banished (re/egata) to some desolate isl- 
and, such as Seriphos, for instance. The adulterer 
was mulcted in half his property, and banished in 
like manner. This law did not inflict the punish- 
ment of death on either party; and in those in- 
stances under the emperors in which death was 
inflicted, it must be considered as an extraordinary 
punishment, and beyond the provisions of the Ju- 
lian law. 

The Julian law permitted the father (both adop- 
tive and natural) to kill the adulterer and adulter- 
ess in certain cases, as to which there were several] 
nice distinctions established by the law. If the 
father killed only one of the parties, he brought 
himself within the penalties of the Cornelian law 
de sicariis, The husband might kill persons of a 
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certain class, described in the law, whom he caught 
in the act of adultery with his wife; but he could 
not kill his wife. The husband, by the fifth chap- 
ter of the Julian law, could detain for twenty hours 
the adulterer whom he had caught in the act, for 
the purpose of calling in witnesses to prove the 
adultery. If the wife was divorced for adultery, 
the husband was entitled to retain part of the dow- 
ry. The husband might, if he pleased, take a sum 
of raoney from the adulterer by way of compensa- 
tion, and detain him till he found sureties for the 
payment. If the alleged adulterer had been un- 
justly detained, he might bring an action against 
the husband; and if he gained his cause, he and 
his sureties were released. If he failed, the law 
required the sureties to deliver up the adulterer to 
the husband before the court, to do what he pleased 
with him, except that he was not to use a knife or 
dagger. See Rein, Das Criminalrecht der Romer. 

Adultus. See INFANS. 

Adventus. The arrival of an emperor in one 
of the provinces, an event often commemorated on 
Roman bronze coins. 

Adversaria. A note-book in which the Romans 
entered memoranda of any importance, especially 
their accounts of money received and spent (codex 
accepti et expensi), which they afterwards transferred 


to a ledger. See ACTA, 
Adversarius. See AcTOR. 
Advocatus. At Rome, under the Republic, a 


competent friend who gave his advice in a lawsuit 
and came into court in person, not to speak (the 
patronus causae did that), but to support the cause 
by his presence. Under the Empire the term was 
applied to the counsel who pleaded in court in the 
presence of the parties, for doing which he was al- 
lowed, after the time of Clandius, to take a fee. 
See JUDICIAL PROCEDURE; ParRoNus. 


Advocatus Fisci. A Roman official, first ap- 
pointed by Hadrian, to look after the interests of 
the imperial treasury. See Frscus. 

Adynati (ddvvaror). Persons supported by the 
Athenian State as being unable to earn a liveli- 
hood, owing to physical infirmity. Pisistratus first 
introduced a law for the support of those persons 
who had been maimed in battle. (See Lysias urep 
Tov advydrov.) 


Adytum. See TrmpPium. 


Aea (Alia). A city supposed by the poets to have | 


been the capital of King Aeétes, on the river Phasis, 
in Colchis. | 
_ Aeaceéa (Aidkeia). A festival of the Aeginetans 
in honor of Aeacus (q. v.), the details of which are 
unknown, 

Aeaces. A tyrant of Samos, deposed by Aristag- 
oras, B.C. 500, and restored by the Persians, to 
whom he had fled, in B.c. 494. See Herod. iy, 138. 

Aeacides. A patronymic used of any descend- 
ant of Aeacus (q. v.), such as Peleus, Telamon 
Phocus, Achilles (q. v.), Pyrrhus, son of Achilles, 
and Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, who claimed descent 
from Achilles. See Pyrraus. on 

Aeacus (Ataxos). Son of Zeus and Aegina, a 
daughter of the river-god Asopns, born in the 
and of Aegina, which derived its name from his 
mother. (See AEGINA.) Some traditions relate 
that at the birth of Aeacus, Aegina was not yet 
inhabited, and that Zeus changed the ants of the 


isl- 
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island into men (Myrmidones), over whom Aeacus 
ruled, Aeacus was renowned in all Greece for his 
justice and piety, and after his death became one 
of the three judges in Hades, the others being Mi- 
nos and Rhadamanthus. See HADES. 


Aeaea (Alain). (1) Another name for Circé (4. 
v.), derived from the name of her birthplace, Ata. 
Her son, Telegonus, the reputed founder of Tuscu- 
lum, is called Aeaens. (2) A name given to Calyp- 
so (q. Vv.) Who was said to live in the island of Aeaea 
between Italy and Sicily. 

Aeantéa (Aidyresa). A festival solemnized at 
Salamis in honour of Aiax, of which no particulars 
are known. : 

Aeantéum. A settlement on the coast of Troas 
near the promontory of Rhoeteum, and famous for 
the tomb of Aiax and a temple to his memory. The 
statue of the hero was carried away by Antony and 
restored by Augustus. 

Aeas. Ariver of Epirus falling into the Ionian Sea. 

Aebutia Lex. See LEx. 

Aeculanum. A town of the Hirpini in Sam- 
nium, just south of Beneventun. 


Aedepsus. A town of Euboea, famous for its 
hot baths in ancient as in modern times. 

Aedes. See Domus; TEMPLUM. 

Aedesius (Aidécvos). A Cappadocian, a Plato- 
nic, or more correctly an Eclectic, philosopher, who 
lived in the fourth century A.D., and was the friend 
and most distinguished scholar of lamblichus (q. v.). 
After the death of his master, the school of Syria 
was dispersed, and Aedesius, fearing the real or 
fancied hostility of the Christian emperor Constan- 
tine to philosophy, took refuge in divination. An 
oracle in hexameter verse represented a pastoral 
life as his only retreat; but his disciples, perhaps 
calming his fears by a metaphorical interpretation, 
compelled him to resume his instructions. He set- 
tled at Pergamos, where he numbered among his 
pupils the Emperor Julian. After the accession 
of the latter to the imperial purple, he invited 
Aedesius to continue his instructions, but the phi- 
losopher, being unequal to the task through age, 
sent in his stead Chrysanthes and Ensebius, his 


disciples. See his life by Eunapius. 
Aedes Vitiosae or Ruinosae. See Damnum 
INFECTUM. 
_ Aediciila. me.) In the 8p PHSB 
singular, a single room. 3 SRE 
(2) In the plural, a small ic SA 
house, (8) Oftenera shrine, MS y 
either attached or unat- ZS fF \ 
tached to a temple. (4) A Ni N 
niche in the walls of tem- NN ‘Ne 
ples or houses containing N ] S 
images of gods or goddess- N gua) 
es, like that in the aceom- J SS) 
panying illustration (Over- YZ 
beck, Bildwerke, pl. xxx. 2 SU (Gy 
1} | 
Aediles. At Rome, tavo A 2) SN it 
sets of magistrates a SS 
Plebeian ( aeliles RE ok ZS ba 
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plebeti) and the Curnle 
( aediles curules). (1) The 
two PLEBEIAN AEDILES were appointed B.c. 494 
at the same time with the creation of the tribune- 
ship of the plebs, as servants of the tribunes 
and at first probably nominated by them till 471. 


Aedicula, or Shrine. 
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when, like them and under their presidency, they 
began to be elected by the whole body of the plebs. 
They took their name from the temple (cedes) of the 
plebeian goddess Ceres, in which their official ar- 
chives were kept. Besides the custody of the ple- 
biscita, and afterwards of the senatus consulta, it was 
their duty to make arrests at the bidding of the 
tribunes; to carry out the death-sentences which 
they passed, by hurling the criminal down from 
the Tarpeian Rock; to look after the importation 
of corn; to watch the traffic in the markets; and 
to organize and superintend the Plebeian and Ro- 
man Games. Like the tribunes, they could only be 
chosen from the body of the plebs, and wore no 
badge of office, not so much as the toga praeterta, 
even after they became an authority independent 
of the tribunes. (2) The CURULE AEDILES, from 
B.C. 366, were taken at first from the patrician 
body alone, soon after from patricians and plebe- 
ians by turns, and lastly from either. Elected 
yearly in the Comitia Tributa under the presidency 
of a consul, they were, from the first, officers of the 
whole people, though low in rank; they sat in the 
sella curulis, from which they took their name, and 
wore as insignia the toga praeterta. As in rank, so 
in the exteut of their powers, they stood above the 
plebeian aediles, being entitled to exercise civil 
jurisdiction in market business, where the latter 
could only impose a fine. The functions of the 
two were very much alike, comprising: (a) the 
superintendence of trade in the market, where they 
had to test weights and measures and the quality 
of goods; to keep down the price of provisions, 
both by prohibitive measures especially against 
regraters of corn, and by the purchase and liberal 
distribution of food (cura annonae) ; and, as regards 
the money market, to prosecute those who trans- 
gressed the laws of usury; () the care of the 
streets and buildings within the city and the cir- 
cuit of a mile outside, by cleansing, paving, and 
improving the streets, or stirring up those who 
were bound to do it; by seeing that the street 
traftic was unimpeded; by keeping in repair the 
temples, public buildings, and works, such as sew- 
ers and aqueducts, and seeing that these latter and 
the fire apparatus were in working order; (c) a 
superintendence of health and morals, including 
the inspection of baths, taverns, and brothels, and 
the putting-down of all that endangered public 
order and decency, e. g. games of hazard, breaches 


ions, etc.; (d) the exhibition of games (of which 
the Roman aud Megalensian devolved on the cu- 
rule, the Plebeian on the plebeian aediles), the 
supervision of festivities at the feriae Latinue, and 
at games given by private men. The cost of the 
games given by themselves they defrayed partly 
out of a sum set apart by the State, but utterly in- 
adequate to the large demands of later times; 


partly out of the proceeds of fines which were also 


spent on public buildings, and partly out of their 
own resources. Thus the aedileship became an 
expensive luxury, and its enjoyment less and less 
accessible to men of moderate means. Ambitious 
men often spent incredible sums in getting up 
games to win the people’s favour, with a view to 
higher honours, though the aedileship was not nec- 
essary as a stepping-stone to these. In Cicero’s 
time the legal age for the curule aedileship was 
thirty-seven. From B.c. 366 their number was un- 
changed, till Caesar, in B.c. 44, added two more, the 
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of sumptuary laws, introduction of foreign relig- | 
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plebeian aediles cereales, to whom alone the cura 
annonce and the management of the Ludi Cereales 
were intrusted, Under the Empire the office of 
aedile lost much in importance by some of its 
functions being handed over to separate officers, 
especially by the transference of its jurisdiction 
and its control of games to the praetors; and it 
fell into such contempt that even Augustus had to 
make a tenure of it, or the tribuneship, a condition 
of eligibility to the praetorship; and succeeding 
emperors often had to fill it by compulsion. In 
the third century a.D. it seems to have died out al- 
together. 

Aedituus, Aeditiimus (in Gk. vewxopos, Caxopos, 
brofakopos). A person in charge of a temple, who 
attended to its general order, and acted as a species 
of sacristan or cicerone to visitors. In many cases 
they were women. See Gell. xii. 10. 


Aedon (’Andov). A daughter of Pandareus, 
wife of Zethus, king of Thebes, and mother of Ity- 
lus. Envious of Niobé, the wife of her brother 
Amphion, who had six sons and six daughters, she 
resolved to kill the eldest of Niobé’s sons, but by 
mistake slew her own son Itylus. Zeus relieved 
her grief by changing her into a nightingale, whose 
melancholy tunes are represented as Aédon’s lam- 
entations for her child. 


Aedon (dander). One of the names of the night- 
ingale, also known as q@iAopnAa and mpdxyy: in 
Latin, duscinia. For one legend, see above. 

Aedui or Haedui. A powerful people of Gaul, 
living between the Liger (Loire) and the Arar 
(Sadne), and the first Gallic tribe to form an alli- 
ance with the Romans. Their principal town was 
See Caes. B. G. i. 31 ff. 


Aeétes (Ainrns). King of Colchis and father 
of Medea. For the legends connected with his 
name, see ABSYRTUS; ARGONAUTAE; IASON; ME- 
DEA; PHRIXUS. 

Aeétis, Aeetias, Aeétiné. Patronymics  ap- 
plied to Medea (q. v.), as being the daughter of 
Aeetes. 

Aegae (Aiyai). (1) A town in Achaea, with 
a celebrated temple of Poseidon, originally one 
of the twelve Achaean towns; but its inbabi- 
tants subsequently removed to Aegira. (2) A town 
in Emathia, in Macedonia, the ancient capital of 
Macedonia and the burial-place of the Macedonian 
It was also called Edessa. (3) A town in 
Euboea, with a celebrated temple of Poseidon, who 
was hence called Aegaeus. (4) Also AEGAHAE, 
one of the twelve cities of Acolis in Asia Minor, 
north of Smyrna, on the river Hyllus. (5) A sea- 
port town of Cilicia. 

Aegaea. An adjective applied to Aphrodité as 
being worshipped in the Aegean Sea. 

Aegaeon (Aiyaioy). The son of Uranus (Heaven) 
by Gaea (Earth). Aegaeon and his brothers Gyes or 
Gyges and Cottus are known under the name of the 
Uranidae, and are described as huge monsters with 
100 arms and 50 heads. Most writers mention the 
third Uranid under the name of Briarens instead of 
Aegaeon, which is explained by Homer (JZ. i. 403), 
who says that men called him Aegaeon, but the 
gods Briareus. According to the most ancient tra- 
dition, Aegaeon aud his brothers conquered the 
Titans when they made war upon the gods, and se- 
cured the victory to Zeus, who thrust the Titans 
into Tartarus, and placed Aegaeon and his broth- 
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ers to guard them. Other legends represent; Aegides. A patronymic applied to Theseus, son 
Aegaeon as one of the giants who attacked Olym- | of Aegeus. nee 
pus; and many writers represent him as a marine Aegila (ra Aiyita). A town in Laconia, where 
god living in the Aegaean Sea. See Hesiod, Theog. | Demeter had a temple. Aristomenes, the Messen- 
149, 502, 617, etc.; Apollod. i. i. 1; Hom. Z/. i. 398) ian leader, endeavoured on one occasion to seize 
foll. a party of Laconian women who were celebrating 
Aegaeum Mare. The part of the Mediterranean here the rites of the goddess. The attempt failed, 
Sea now called the Archipelago. It was bounded | through the courageous resistance of the women, 
on the north by Thrace and Macedonia, on the| and Aristomenes himself was taken prisoner. He 
west by Greece, and on the east by Asia Minor. | was released, however, the same night, by Archi- 
It contains in its southern part two groups of isl-|damea, the priestess of Demeter, who had before 
ands—the Cyclades, which were separated from | this cherished an affection for him. 
the coasts of Attica and Peloponnesus by the Myr-| Aegilia (AiyiAia). (1) An island between Crete 
toan Sea, and the Sporades, lying off the coasts of |and Cythera. (2) An island west of Euboea, oppo- 
Caria and Ionia. The part of the Aegaean which |site Attica. - 
washed the Sporades was called the Icarian Sea,| Aegimius ( Aiyiwos). A king of the Dorians, 
from the island Icaria, one of the Sporades. reigning in Thessaly, near the range of Pindus. 
Aegaleus (Aiyd\ews). A mountain in Attica op-| He aided Heracles, according to the Doric legend, 
posite Salamis, from which Xerxes saw the defeat|in his contest with the Lapithae, and received 
of his fleet, B.c. 480. Cf. Herod. viii. 90. as a reward the territory from which they were 
a or Aertsae (ai Alyocooal). “Goat|Oriven. Acgzimius is a conspicuous name among 
ara Sates ue eis ene off | the founders of the Doric line, and mention is 
the west coast of Sicily, between Drepanum and made by the ancient writers of an epic poe 
Lilybaeum, near which the Romans gained a naval| titled Atyijuos, which is ascribed by some to Hesiod, 
victory over the Carthaginians, and thus brought] by others to Cecrops the Milesian. The posterity 
the First Punic War’to an end, B.c. 241. The] of Aegimius formed part of the expedition against 
islands were Aegusa or Capraria, Phorbantia, and| the Peloponnesus, and the Doric institutions of 


Hiera. Aegimius are spoken of by Pindar as forming the 
Agendicum. The modern Sens; a town of the rule or model of government for the Dorie race. 
id : ? 71 o yp) ii 
Senones, in Gallia Lugdunensis. (Cf. Miiller, Be ier, vol. il. p. 12.) ' 
Aegesta. See SEGESTA Aegina (Atywa). (1) A daughter of the river Aso- 


pus, carried away by Zeus under the form of an 
eagle, from Phlius to the island of Oenoné. She 

Aegeus (Aiyets). The son of Pandion, king of | gave her name to the island. (2) An island in the 
Athens, and father of Theseus, whom he begot by | Sinus Saronicus, near the coast of Argolis. The 
Aethra at Troezen. Theseus afterwards came to} earliest accounts given by the Greeks make it 
Athens and restored Aegeus to the throne, of which | to have been originally uninhabited, and to have 
he had been deprived by his brother Pallas. Hav-| been called, while in this state, by the name of 
ing slain Androgeos, son of Minos (q.v.), he was con- | Oenoné; for such is evidently the meaning of the 
quered by that king and compelled to send seven | fable, which states that Zeus, in order to gratify 
youths and seven maidens to Crete once in nine | Aeacus, who was alone there, changed a swarm of 
years as victims to the Minotaur. When Theseus| ants into men, and thus peopled the island (Pau- 
set out to free his country from this cruel tax, he | san. ii, 29, and Apollod. iii. xii. 7). It afterwards 
agreed in case of success to exchange the black | took the name of Aegina, from the daughter of 
sail of his ship for a white one; but forgetting to| the Asopus. But, whoever may have been the 
do so, Aegeus saw the black sail on the returning | earliest settlers on the island, it is evident that 
vessel, supposed his son lost, and threw himself | its stony and unproductive soil must have driven 
into the sea, which is thus supposed to have been | them at an early period to engage in maritime 
named Aegean after him. He is said to have in-| affairs. Hence they are said to have been the first 


troduced the worship of Aphrodité into Athens, | who coined money for the purpose of commerce, and 
where he himself was honoured 


with a shrine. See Mepna; THn- 
SEUS; MINOTAUR. 

Aegialéa (Aiyiddew). (1) The 
wife of Diomedé, to whom she is 
said to have been grossly unfaith- CH 
ful during his absence in the Tro- 
jan War. (See Diomeprs.) (2) 
An island in the Aegean between 
Cythera and Crete. (3) The earli- Pay Tt 
est naine for the country above the i 
north shore of the Peloponnesus. 

Aegidleus (Alyiaeds). The son 
of Adrastus, by Amphithea, daugh- 
ter of Pronax, and a member of the ‘ | 
expedition led by the Epigoni “7 
against Thebes. He was the only 
leader slain in this war, as his fa- 


ther was the only one that survived a 


ee previous contest. See EPIGONI. Temple of Aegina. (Restoration. ) 


Aegestus. See ACESTES. 
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used regular measures, a tradition which, though 
no doubt untrue, still points very clearly to their 
early commercial habits. (See Numismatics.) It 
is more than probable that their commercial rela- 
tions caused the people of Aegina to be increased 
by colonies from abroad, and Strabo expressly men- 
tions Cretans among the foreign inhabitants who 
had settled there. After the return of the Hera- 
clidae, this island received a Dorian colony from 
Epidaurus (Pausan. ii. 29), and from this period 
the Dorians gradually gained the ascendency in 
it, until at last it became entirely Doric, both in 
language and form of government. Aegina, for a 
time, was the maritime rival of Athens, and the 
competition eventually terminated in open hostili- 
ties, in which the Athenians were only able to ob- 


tain advantages by the aid of the Corinthians, and | 


by means of intestine divisions among their oppo- 
nents ( Herod. viii. 46, and y. 83). When Darius 
sent deputies into Greece to demand earth and 
water, the people of Aegina, partly from hatred tow- 
ards the Athenians, and partly from a wish to pro- 
tect their extensive commerce along the coasts of 


the Persian monarchy, gave these tokens of sub- | 


mission (Herod. vi. 49). For this conduct they 
were punished by the Spartans. In the war with 
Xerxes, therefore, they sided with their country- 
men, and acted so brave a part in the battle of 
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remnant of antiquity which this island can boast 
of at the present day is the Temple of Pallas 
Athené, situated on a mount of the same name, 
| about four hours’ distance from the port, and which 
|is supposed to be one of the most ancient tem- 
| ples in Greece, and one of the oldest specimens of 
the Doric style of architecture. See AnGINETAN 
SCULPTURES. 


Aeginetan Sculptures. The marble pediments 
|of the temple of Athené at Aegina “}. v.), discov- 
ered in 1811, restored by Thorwaldsen, and pre- 
served in the Glyptothek at Munich. They are 
especially valuable as throwing light on the 
condition of Greek art in the fifth century B,c. 
See SCULPTURA. 


Aeginetarum Feriae (Alywnréy éoptn). A feast 
‘inhonourof Poseidon, which lasted sixteen days, 
| during which time every family took its meals 
alone without the attendance of the slaves. Its 
origin is described by Plutarch ( Quaest. Graec. 
| 44). 

Aegidchus (from aiyis and ¢yw). The “aegis- 
bearer,” an epithet applied to Zeus (q. v.). See 
AEGIS. 


Aegipan (Alyiray). A poetical appellation of 
Pan (q. v.), a8 being the guardian of goats. 


West Pediment of the Temple of Aegina. 


Salamis as to be able to contest the prize of valour 
with the Athenians themselves, and to bear it off, 
as well by the universal suffrages of the confed- 
erate Greeks (Herod. viii. 93) as by the declaration 
of the Pythian oracle. After the termination of 
the Persian war, however, the strength of Athens 
proved too great for them. Their fleet of seventy 
sail was annihilated in a sea-fight by Pericles, and 
many of the inhabitants were driven from the isl- 
and, while the remainder were reduced to the 
condition of tributaries. The fugitives settled at 
Thyrea in Cynuria, under the protection of Sparta, 
and it was not until after the battle of Aegos-Pot- 
amos, and the fall of Athens, that they were able 
to regain possession of their native island (Xen. 
Hist. Gr. ii. 2,5). They never attained, however, 
to their former prosperity. The situation of Aegina 
made it subsequently a prize for each succeeding 
conqueror, until at last it totally disappeared from 
history. In modern times the island nearly retains 
its ancient name, being called Aegina or, with a 
slight corruption, Engia, and is often visited by trav- 
ellers, being beautiful, fertile, and well cultivated. 
As far back as the time of Pausanias, the ancient 
city would appear to have been in ruins. That 
writer makes mention of some temples that were 
standing, and of the large theatre built after the 
‘ model of that in Epidaurus. The most remarkable 


Aegiplanctus Mons. A mountain in Megara. 


A city of Achaea near the 
See 


Aegira (Alyeipa). 
Corinthian Gulf and northwest of Pellini. 
Polyb. iv. 57. 


Aegis (aiyis). The storm-cloud and thunder- 
cloud of Zeus, imagined in Homer as a shield 
forged by Hephaestus, blazing brigbtly and fringed 
with tassels of gold, and displaying in its centre the 
awe-inspiring Gorgon’s head. When Zeus shakes 
the aegis, it thunders and lightens, and horror and 
perdition fall upon those against whom it is lifted. 
It is borne not only by Zeus “the aegis-bearer,” 
but by his daughter Athené, and occasionally by 
| Apollo. As the same word means a goat-skin, it was 
explained in later times as the skin of the goat 
'Amalthea (q. v.), which had suckled Zeus in his in- 

fancy. At the bidding of the oracle, he drew it over 

his thunder-shield in the contest with the Giants, 
and fastened on it the Gorgon’s head. “When the 
aegis became a standing attribute of Athené, it was 
represented as a skin either shaggy or scaly, with 
_a fringe of snakes and the Gorgon’s head in the 
‘iniddle, and either serving the goddess as a breast- 
‘plate, or hanging behind to screen the back and 
shoulders, or fastened like a shield on the left 
arm. 

Though the aegis properly belongs to Zeus, it is 
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seldom found in works of art as his attribute. A 
cameo engraved by Nisus, however, of which a cut 


Zeus with the Aegis. 


(From a Cameo.) 


is here given, shows him with the aegis on his left 
arm. 

The Roman emperors also assumed the aegis, in- 
tending thereby to exhibit themselves in the char- 
acter of Iupiter. 


Aegisthus (AlyicOos). Son of Thyestes and his 
daughter Pelopia. At his birth he was exposed by 


his mother, and brought up by shepherds. His uncle, | 


Atreus, husband to Pelopia, found him and brought 
him to Mycenae, thinking him to be his own son; 
but Aegisthus and his real father contrived to kill 
him and seize the sovereignty of the State. This 
position Aegisthus lost again by his cousin Aga- 
memnon’s return from exile; but during that 
hero’s absence at Troy Aegisthus seduced his wife, 
Clytaemnestra, and with her help slew him treach- 
erously on his return. In the eighth year after 
this deed Orestes avenged his father’s death by 
slaying Aegisthus. See AGAMEMNON; ATREUS; 
CLYTAEMNESTRA; ORESTES; PELOPIDAE, 

Aegium (Atyioy). 
Achaea (q. v.). 

Aeglé (AiyAn). One of the Hesperides (q. v.), 
and a name given to several of the nymphs. 

Aegies. 


One of the twelve towns of 


A Samian wrestler who had been born 


dumb, Seeing some unlawful measures pursued | 


in a contest, which would deprive him of the prize, 
his indignation gave him on a sudden the powers 
of utterance, which had hitherto been denied him, 


and from this time he spoke with ease. See Aul. 
Gell. v. 9. 


Aegletes (Aiy\jrys). A surname of Apollo as 
the god of day and of the lightning, derived from 
atyXn, “splendour.” See APOLLO. 


Aegobolium (aiyo8d\uov). A ceremony of puri- 
fication in which the candidate was placed in a 
pit and covered with perforated boards, over which 
a goat was slain. The blood flowing down into 
the pit stained its occupant. If a bull was used, 
the rite was called tauroboliwn; and if a ram, criobo- 
lium. See TAurosorrum, 


Aegobélus (Aiyo8dXos). A title given to Bacchus 
at Potniae in Boeotia, because he had substituted 
a goat (aié) in place of a youth, whom it had for- 
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merly been the custom to sacrifice there (Pausan. 
ix. 8). See AEGOBOLIUM. 


Aegosagae. A Gallic tribe who served in the 
army of Attalus (q. v.). See Polyb. v.77 foll. 


Aegos-Potamos or Aegos-Potami (Aiyés To- 
rads). A small river in the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus, on which was a town of the same name. 
Here the Athenians were totally defeated by the 
Spartan admiral Lysander in B.c. 405, practically 
terminating the Peloponnesian War (q. v.), and 
leading to the capture of Athens. 


Aegusae. See AEGATES. 


Aegyptium Mare. That part of the Mediterra-_ 
nean which washes the coast of Egypt. 


Aegyptus. A country in the northeastern part 
of Africa; the modern Egypt. The name, in Greek 
Atyurros, is perhaps a corruption of Hakeptah (City 
of Ptah), i.e. Memphis. Others explain it with 
less probability as formed from the Sanskrit gup, 
“to guard”= dgupta, “guarded about.” In Cop- 
tic, as in hieroglyphs, it is called Kemi ( Black 
Land) from the colour of the soil. The Jews styled 
it Mazor, “fortified,” or in the dual, to denote both 
Upper and Lower Egypt, Mizraim. This name is 
preserved in the modern Arabic Misr—a word ap- ° 
plied by the Arabs both to the country and to its 
capital, Cairo. 

Aegyptus was bounded on the north by the 
Mediterranean; on the east by Palestine, Arabia 
Petraea, and the Red Sea; on the south by Aethio- 
pia, the division between the two countries being 
| at the First or Little Cataract of the Nile, close to 
Syené; and on the west by the Great Libyan Des- 
ert. From Syené the Nile flows due north for 
about 500 miles, through a valley whose average 
breadth is about seven miles, to a point some few 
miles below Memphis. Here the river divides into 
branches (seven in ancient times, but now only 
two), which flow through a low alluvial land, 
called, from its shape, the Delta, into the Mediter- 
ranean, The whole district thus described is peri- 
odically laid under water by the overflowing of 
the Nile from April to October. The river, in sub- 
siding, leaves behind a rich deposit of fine mud, 
which forms the soil of Egypt. All beyond the 
reach of the inundation is rock or sand. Hence 
Egypt was called the “Gift of the Nile.” The 
outlying portions of ancient Egypt consisted of 
three cultivable valleys (called oases), in the midst 
of the Western or Libyan Desert. 

ETHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION.—At the éarliest 
period of which any record has been preserved, 
Egypt possessed a very high degree of civilization, 
and one which presupposes many centuries of de- 
velopment. It was the home, too, of a very large 
population, since during the Fourth Dynasty 
(about 3600 B.C.) some 100,000 men were employed 
in constructing the Great Pyramid. At the time of 
Nero (A.D. 54) the Egyptians numbered 7,800,000 ; 
and the population is estimated to have been not 
much less under the Pharaohs, at which time the 
towns numbered 1800 as against 3000 under the 
Ptolemies. The population of modern Egypt Proper 
in 1882 was 6,806,000, The ancient Egyptians ap- 
pear to have been of mixed origin, partly Asiatic and 
partly Nigritic, superimposed upon an aboriginal 
type, copper-coloured, with high cheek-bones, large 
lips, thin legs, and large feet. Both these types 
appear upon the monuments. It is not true, as 
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Egypt under the Romans. 


stated by the Greek writers, that a caste system 
prevailed. 

As to the knowledge and culture of the ancient 
Egyptians, it is sufficient to mention certain inter- 
esting and significant facts. As early as 4000 B.c., 
the pyramid-builders possessed a definite system 
of chronology, a decimal system of numbers, a 
knowledge of geographical science, of geometry, 
of astronomy, and probably of chemistry, anat- 
omy, and medicine. Literature dates equally far 
back, since of this period fragments of the so-called 
Hermetic Books have come down to us; while 
Cheops (q. v-) himself was numbered among the 
authors of Egypt. Architecture and sculpture had 
attained an extraordinary development, as shown 
by the remarkably fine specimens of masonry still 
existing, by the admirably scientific construction 
of the temples, the elegance of the columns, the 
chiselled statues of Chephren, and the sculptures 
found at Meydoun. Egyptian art was rigidly 
conventional, yet its remains show unusual plas- 


tic skill; and in the later centuries, when a freer 
treatment obtained, the lions and sphinxes evince 
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much spirit and vigour of execution. The architec- 
tural details of the temples were always coloured. 


Ancient Profiles (from the Monuments): 1. Egypto-Ethiopian 
(the Tirhake of Scripture) ; 2, 4. Ethiopian ; 3. Egyptian. 


In architecture the vault or arch was known at 
least 800 years before it can be shown to have been 
used by the Romans. To transport the huge blocks 
of stone found in Egyptian structures involved an 
advanced knowledge of engineering. The me- 
chanical arts also flourished, and many inventions, 
often regarded as modern, had been made as early 
as the Fifth Dynasty. The blow-pipe, bellows, and 
siphons, the saw, chisel, press, balance, harpoon, 


lever, plough, and adze, were all employed. Ra- 
zors appear during the Twelfth Dynasty. An 


opaque kind of glass was made about 3500 B.c., 
and dated specimens of the reign of Thothmes III. 
exist. At the same period the potter's wheel and 
the kiln were known, as well as applications of 
metallurgy and the use of tin. 

Music was cultivated, for the harp and tute 
were known in the Fourth Dynasty; and later are 
found the heptachord, pentachord, lyres, drums, 
trumpets, guitars, and the national instrument, 
the sistrum (q. v.). Many of these instruments 
were of considerable size. 

Painting was almost as conven- 
tional as architecture and sculpture, 
the colours generally being the pri- 
mary ones on a white background. 
The papyri containing rituals often 
exhibit illuminations like those of the 
medieval missals, Frescoes were not 
unknown; encaustic is found to date 
back to only a comparatively late 
period. 

In warfare, the Hgyptians used 
shields, cuirasses of leather, helmets, 
bows, spears, clubs, swords, and axes. 
In conducting sieges, they employed 
the testudo (q. v.) and sealing-ladders, 
and appear to have had a knowledge 
of the principles of mining and coun- 
ter-mining. Under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, war-chariots were intro- 
duced, prior to which time the army 
was composed entirely of infantry. 
Sea-going vessels were not earlier 
than B.c. 2500, though galleys and 


an 
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small sailing craft plied on the Nile at a very ear- 
z ee money was first introduced by the Per- 
sians, previous to which time it is possible that 
gold circulated in rings or in portions of definite 
weight. Popular amusements were fencing, jug- 
gling, dancing, dice, and bull-fighting. — 
RELIGION.—The religion of the ancient Egyp- 
tians was a pantheistic system, each god, as with 
the Romans, standing for some special attribute. 
Each principal divinity is accompanied by a put, 
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Siphons used by the Egyptians. 


or retinue of associated gods. As with the Assyr- 
ians, the pantheon is grouped in triads, or family 
groups, each consisting of the parent deity, his 
wife and sister, and a son. Thus the god Ptah 
forms a triad with Sekhet or Bast and Imhotep. 
These triads are often associated with inferior dei- 
ties to complete the put. The worship of many 
triads was restricted to particular localities ; but 
other triads, such as those of Osiris, Isis, and Ho- 
rus (all of which see), were adored all over Egypt. 
The dual conception that embodies the antago- 
nism of good and evil is seen in the opposition of 
the sun gods to the Great Serpent, Apap, the type 
of darkness ; while Osiris is pitted against Set. On 
the monuments the gods are generally represented 
with human bodies but the heads of animals, ani- 
/mals being their living emblems. At the elose 


of a Hyksos King. 


(Black Granite Sculpture from the Fay tim. ) 
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Egyptian Buffoons. 


of the eighteenth dynasty, some foreign deities 
were admitted into the religious system of Egypt. 
Among these were Bar (Baal), Ashtarata (Ashta- 
roth), Ken (Kuin), and Reshpu (Reseph). As with 
the Greeks and Romans, so with the Egyptians, the 
gods were conceived as possessed of all the human 
passions and emotions. 

The chief of the Egyptian deities is Ptah, the 
Opener, the creator of all things, the same as the 
Pheenician Pataikos. To him belong Sekhet, the 
Lioness, Bast, Bubastis, the goddess of fire, identi- 
fied with Artemis. Ptah is depicted as a bow- 
legged dwarf. His son, Nefer-Tum, wears the lo- 
tus on his head. Other gods are Khnum, the ram- 
headed god of water; Heka, the Frog; Sati, the 
Sunbeam; Nit, the Shuttle; Khons (Force), the 
Heracles of Egyptian mythology; Ra, the Sun; 
Amenra, the hidden power of the Sun; Seb, Time ; 
and Nut, the Firmament. Seb and Nut (Cronos 
and Rhea) gave birth to Osiris, Isis, Nephthys, Set, 
and the elder Horus. The myth of Osiris (q. v.) 
was the Egyptian type of the jugdment and future 
destiny of man; and all the dead are called by his 
name. Each deity had its sacred animal, which 
was regarded as the second life of the deity whom 
it represented. The most famous of these animals 
was the Apis, or sacred bull, at Memphis, whose 
worship was national. See APIs. 

Another point of the Egyptian religion was a 
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belief in the transmigration of souls. All 
who were too impure to be admitted to the 
Courts of the Sun, or whose bodies when em- 
balmed perished before the end of 3000 years, 
passed from body to body, having first de- 
scended to the lower world. The Sacred 
Bark in which the mummy was carried over 
the Nile to its tomb was a type of the Sun- 
boat which would at last bear the purified 
spirit to Paradise. 

The chief remains of Egyptian architec- 
ture are religious—tombs, temples, and pyr- 
amids—the last-named being royal tombs 
reared to mark the burial-places of the 
kings. They are the most ancient of the 
Egyptian monuments, the next in point of 
antiquity being the rock-tombs of the Elev- 
enth and Twelfth Dynasties, with their 
mummy-pits. Later still come the hill- tombs, 
with a temple before them. 

GOVERNMENT. — Ecclesiastical government was 
in the hands of the high-priests, in conjunction 
with an inferior hierarchy, overseers, and superin- 
tendents of revenues, domains, and gifts. The civil 
government was carried on by the royal secretaries 


Bronze Figure of Apis. 


of justice, finance, foreigu affairs, and internal ad- 
ministration. The army—at one time number- 
ing some 400,000 men—was officered by nomarchs, 
colonels, and captains. In the time of Rameses IT. 
there were territorial regiments. Circuit judges 
administered law. : 

History.—In the third century B.c., Manetho 
(q. v.), a priest of Heliopolis, pre- 
pared, at the request of King Ptole- 
my Philadelphus, a history of Egypt 
from Menes (B.c. 4455) to the con- 
quest of Egypt by Alexander, B.c. 
332, a period which he divided into 
thirty dynasties. The work of Ma- 
netho is preserved in the form of 
epitomes by Iulius Africanus (A.D. 
300), Ensebius (q. v.), and Georgius 
Syneellus (A.D. 800). Much weight 
is now given to the statements of 
Manetho, since he undoubtedly had 
access to the most authentic rec- 
ords of Egypt; and the study of the 
monumental inscriptions in modern 
times has served to justify this con- 
fidence. 

Myth declares Egypt to have been 
originally governed by a dynasty of 
divinities — Ptah, Ra, Shu, Seb, He- 
siri (Osiris), Set, and Har (Horus) — 
reigning 13,900 years, and succeeded 
by demigods who ruled for a further 
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whose epoch is variously dat- 
ed by different Egyptologists. 
Brugsch fixes it at B.C. 4455, 
and Lepsius at B.c. 3892, No 
monuments of Menes exist. The 
seat of his power is said to have 
been This, near Abydos, and he 
is believed to have founded 
Memphis. His dynasty reigned 
some 250 years, being succeeded 
by the Second Dynasty, which 
held sway for 300 years. Under 
it the worship of sacred animals 
is asserted to have begun. With 
the succeeding dynasty (B.C. 3966 
according to Brugsch) the mon- 
amental history of Egypt com- 
mences. The king Senoferu con- 
qnered the Sinaitie peninsula 


and opened the copper-mines of Wady-Maghara, 
where his name and portrait may still be seen. 
The seated figures of Rahotep and his wife Nefert, 
the oldest statues in the world, date from this reign. 

The Fourth Dynasty lasted 167 years (B.C. 3733— 
Under it Khufu (Cheops) built the Great 
Pyramid at Gizeh; his successor Khafra (Chephre- 
nes) built the second pyramid; and Menkaura 
From this period dates 
also the famous ritual known as the Book of the 


3566). 


(Mycerinus) the third. 


Dead, and various works of art. 


The Fifth Dynasty comprised nine kings, and 
The last of the line, Unas, 
built the truncated pyramid near Sakkara, now 
See PyRaMIs. 

The Sixth Dynasty contains the name of King 
Pepi, whose general, Una, undertook various wars 
and expeditions, among them one to Palestine, in 
which he used negro troops from Nubia. 
ber of texts belonging to this reign were found in 
It is doubtful whether 
Queen Nitocris (q. v.), whom Manetho assigns to 
this dynasty, is an historical personage. 


Jasted some 200 years. 


ealled Pharaoh’s Seat. 


pyramids opened in 1880. 


Hieratic Papyrus. 
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The first purely human 
monarch of Egypt is said to have been Menes, 


Thoth, the God of 
Writing. 


(Twentieth Dynasty.) 
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Herodotus relates various interesting stories, and 
the Arabs believe that she still haunts the third 
pyramid of Gizeh, where she is said to have been 
buried. 

From the Seventh to the Twelfth Dynasty, Egyp- 
tian history is obscure. One reason, perhaps, is to 
be found in the fact that the nomarchs or local 
governors became more and more independent, to 
the detriment of the importance of the kings. The 
inscriptions at Siat, recently published by Griffith, 
show that in the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties, the 
kings of Egypt waged war against these rebellious 
pomarels, especially those of Thebes. These last, 
under the Tenth Dynasty, began to claim the title 
of royalty, and did in fact succeed in establishing 
their claim. More than that, they overran and 
conquered the whole country after a protracted 
struggle, so that the Eleventh Dynasty is Theban. 
Thebes, from being an insignificant provincial town, 
became the royal capital; and from the time of 
the Twelfth Dynasty (about B.c. 2500) begins a 
new period of political unity and intellectual 
achievement, so that in later times it was regard- 
ed as Egypt’s Golden Age. Literature flourished, 
and great material prosperity prevailed. Nubia 
was conquered as far as the Second Cataract. Be- 
sides Thebes, other cities, such as On (Heliopolis), 
Tanis, and Bubastis, were embellished and en- 
larged ; while the province of Faytiim was gained 
for agriculture. The excavations of Petrie prove 
that Amenemhat III. was the Moiris of Herodotus 
who constructed a great basin for a branch of the 
Nile flowing into that oasis and losing itself in 
swamps. In the middle of the basin were found 
two pyramids with colossal statues surmounting 
them ; and near by, the largest of all the temples 
of Egypt, the so-called Labyrinth, of which, how- 
ever, only the foundation stones have been pre- 
served. See LABYRINTHUS. 

Between the Thirteenth and the Eighteenth 
Dynasties there exists a blank. About B.c. 2000, 
the progress of the kings of Chaldea in Asia, or 
some other disturbance, sent the Hyksos or “ Shep- 
herd Kings” into Lower Egypt. These invaders 

appear to have been of Tartar 
rE race, They carried Memphis 
Shige ie bystorm, expelled the Theban 


ies Soe dynasty, and made the city of 


a5 ae Avaris (the later Tanis) their 
seat. Of these kings, Joseph 
was probably prime-minister 
to Apepi at Tanis. His gran- 
aries are still visible at Pi- 
thom. The Hyksos made 
some religious changes and 
tried to replace the worship 
of Ra by that of Set. They 
were finally overthrown by 
the Egyptians of Upper Egypt 
under Aahmes I. (Amosis), who 
took Avaris by assault and re- 
stored the old religion. The 
succeeding kings, Amenhotep 
I., Thothmes I., Thothmes IL., 
and Thothmes III., carried 
the arms of Egypt far into 
Ethiopia, Nubia, and Asia, 
subduing the whole of Syria 
and part of Mesopotamia. The 
reign of Thothmes III. is the 
most brilliant period of Egyp- 
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tian history. To him, Kush and the southern 
tribes of Ethiopia, the islands, as well as Assyria, 
Babylonia, Pheenicia, and a good part of Central 
Asia, paid tribute. Under Amenhotep IV., the 
capital was removed to Alabastron (Tel-el-AmAri- 
na), and the monotheistic worship of the sun was 
allowed to diminish the regard paid to the other 
deities. The true religion was restored by Harem- 
hebi (Horus) after a period of some thirty-five 
years. He was succeeded by Rameses I., who 
heads a long dynasty. His successor, Seti I. (Se- 
thos), by his victories in Asia, introduced the wor- 
ship of Baal and Ashtaroth into Egypt. His 
troops garrisoned Tyre, and Aradus, and Betha- 
nath in Canaan. Rameses II, son of Seti, de- 
feated the Hittites and took Shaluma, the an- 
cient site of Jerusalem, in a war which lasted 
four years. A tablet of this monarch has been 
found near Beyrfit in Syria. Rameses II. also 
reconquered Ethiopia, which had revolted, and 
established a fleet on the Mediterranean. He 
it is whose exploits form a basis for the myths 
woven around the legendary Sesostris (q. v.). 
His date is about B.c. 1822. His son Meneptah 
transferred the seat of government to Memphis, 
and is probably the Pharaoh of the Jewish Ex- 
odus. 

Rameses IIL, of the Twentieth Dynasty, waged 
war with the Philistines, and with some of the 
maritime tribes of Greece, gaining naval victories 
in the Mediterranean. His favourite temple and 
palace were at Medinet Habu. The Ramessids 
who followed were euded by the high-priests of 
Thebes, who deposed the last king. A new dy- 
nasty from Tanis succeeded, and reigned with 
little power. Under them, the police ceased try- 
ing to protect the tombs of the kings from plun- 
derers, who, in consequence, stole many of the 
mummies and hid them in an excavation, where 
they were found in 1881. 


King Amenemhat [., of the Twelfth Dynasty. (Head in Red Gran- 
ite from the Great Temple of Tanis. Photographed by Mr. W. M. 


F. Petrie.) 
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Egyptian of the time of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty, circa B.c. 3300. (Limestone 
Statue in the Museum of Ghizeh.) 


The Twenty -second Dynasty (B.c. 950) 
was of Libyan origin, probably established 
by the powerful Libyan body-guard which 
had become extremely influential. Shoshank 
I. (the Biblical Shishak) plundered cities in 
India, and made war upon the Jewish kings 
Jeroboam and Rehoboam. Under the Twen- 
ty-third Dynasty (of Tanis), the unity of the 
Empire was lost. The different provinces fell 
away from the central power, and in the Twen- 
ty-fourth Dynasty King Bocchoris ruled over 
Sais and Memphis alone. Under the Twenty- 
fifth Dynasty (B.C. 728), the whole of Egypt 
became an Ethiopian province, and its vice- 
king suffered defeat at the hands of the As- 
syrians, who, in B.C, 671, under Assar- haddon, 
conquered Egypt and divided it among tribu- 
tary princes, (See Assyria.) Many of the As- 
syrian garrisons were driven out in B.C. 668, 
and when the Assyrian empire began to decline, 
Psametik (Psammetichus ) of Sais, descended 
from the kings of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty, 
founded a new line with the aid of Greek merce- 
navies from Ionia and Caria. Under him and his 
successors, art and learning revived. His sue- 
cessor, Nekao IL, began a canal to connect the 
Red Sea with the Mediterranean, but desisted at 
the warning of an oracle, having also lost a large 
number of workmen in the attempt. He it was 
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who defeated Josiah, king of Judah, and conquered 
Palestine, but was himself defeated by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. In the time of his reign, navigators from 
Pheenicia first sailed south of the equator. Psam- 
metichus IJ. warred with the Ethiopians, and was 
followed by Apries, who was deposed and strangled 
by Amasis (q. v.), who reigned after him and fos- 
tered intercourse with Greece, marrying a Greek 


wife. He conquered Cyprus, but incurred the en- | 


mity of Cambyses (q. v.), second king of the Medes 
and Persians, who invaded Egypt, and overthrew 
the son of Amasis at the battle of Pelusium (B.C. 
627), thus insuring the conquest of Egypt, which 


now became a Persian province. Becoming insane, | 


Cambyses committed many barbarous acts, stabbed 
the sacred bull Apis, and gave himself up to gross 
debauchery. He was succeeded by Darius L, 
Xerxes I., and Artaxerxes I., who governed with 
comparative mildness, but against whom the Egyp- 
tians rose in unsuccessful revolt, being aided by 
the Athenians. The Twenty-eighth (Saite) Dynasty 
struggled with varying success against the Per- 
sians; the Twenty-ninth maintained a Greek alli- 


ance with the same object; but with the Thirtieth, | 
the Persians finally prevailed, and Egypt remained | 


subject to them until the time of Alexander the 
Great (B.c. 382), who in that year founded Alex- 
andria (q. v.), after having conquered Persia. In 
B.c. 306, Alexander’s general, Ptolemaeus, assumed 
the title of King of Egypt. His successors trans- 
formed Egypt into a Greek kingdom, both the 
language of the government and of scholarship 
being Greek. (See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL.) The 
court of the Ptolemies became a centre of learning; 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus built the famous Mu- 
seum, founded the great Library, and procured the 
Septuagint translations of the Hebrew Scriptures. 
From this time the list of his successors is as fol- 
lows: Euergetes (246-221 B.c.); Philopator (221- 
204 B.c.), who persecuted the Jews and warred 
with Antiochus; Epiphanes (204-180 B.c.); Philo- 
metor (180-145 B.c.); Energetes II. (145-116 B.c.); 
Ptolemy Soter If, and his mother Cleopatra (116-— 
81 B.c.); Alexander II., Cleopatra Berenicé (81-80 
B.C.); Neos Dionysus (80-51 B.c.). Last came the 
famous Cleopatra (q. v.), the mistress of Antony. 
After her defeat at the battle of Actium (31 B.c.), 
Egypt was made a Roman provinee by Augustus 
Caesar, under a governor of equestrian rank. 
PTOLEMAEUS. 

Egypt remained peaceful under Roman rule, ex- 
cept for the conquest of Zenobia (270 a.p.) and the 
revolt of Firmus (272 a.p.). (See ZeNOBIA; Fir- 
MUS.) The most interesting events of this period 
are, besides the two just mentioned, the visits of 
Vespasian, Hadrian, and Caracalla to Alexandria ; 
the persecutions of Diocletian (q. v.); the rise of 
the Gnosties, Manichaeans, and Arians; and the 
final supremacy of the Christian faith in 379 
A.D. 

When the Roman Empire was divided in 395 
A.D., Egypt went with the Eastern division, and 
later became one of the great patriarchates of the 
Chureh. In 616 4.D., owing to bitter religious feuds, 
it became a Persian province for twelve years. 
In the year 639, when the Arabs invaded the coun- 
try, a native (Coptic) governor was over Egy 
administering it in the name of the Emperor Hera- 
clius. Seeing in the invasion a means for throw- 
ing off the rule of the Greeks, he made ot 


nly a pre- 
tended resistance to the Arab chief, ’Amr Ibn el-Asi, 


See 


pt, 
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who in the year 641 took Alexandria, and made the 
whole of Egypt a province of the calif Omar. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See Wilkinson, Manners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1847; new ed. by 
Birch, 1879); Brugsch, Recueil des Monuments Egyp- 
tiens (1862-63); Bunsen, Aegyptens Stelle (1844-57) ; 
Lepsius, Denkmdler (1849-74); Sharpe, History of 
Egypt (1846): Mariette, Monuments of Upper Egypt 
(1877); Rawlinson, History of Ancient Egypt (1881) ; 
Ebers, Egypt, Historical and Descriptive (Eng. trans. 
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1861); Erman, Aegypten (1885); Lepage-Renouf, Lect- 
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trans. 1882); Liibke, Geschichte der Kunst, 11th ed. 
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Aegyptus (Atyumros). Son of Belus and twin- 
brother of Danaiis (q. v.), who subdued the land 
of the Melampodes, and named it after himself. 
Ignorant of the fate of his fifty sons, he came to 
Argos and there died of grief at their death; an- 
other account represents his only surviving son 
as reconciling him to his brother. 

Aeinautae (aéwaira). Magistrates at Miletus 
whose custom it was to embark on board ship 
whenever they had occasion to discuss important 
business, returning only when the business was 
completed (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 32). 

Aeiphygia (deupvyia). See Exsttium. 

Aeisiti (deicitor). See PRYTANEUM. 

Aelana. The Elath of the Jews, a town on the 
northern arm of the Red Sea, which was iu conse- 
quence called by the Greeks Ai\avirns. 

Aelia. A name given to Jerusalem after its 
restoration by the Roman emperor, Aelius Hadria- 
nus. See HIEROSOLYMA. 

Aelia Sentia Lex. 


Aelianum Ius. 


See DEpITICH. 
See TURISPRUDENTIA. 


Aelianus. (1) THe TacrTictan, a Greek writer 
on war, about 100 A.pD., composed a work dedicated 
to Trajan on the Greek order of battle, with special 
reference to Macedonian tacties (Taxrux? Cepia), 
which is extant both in its original and in an en- 
larged form. The original used falsely to be attrib- 
uted to Arrian. See Kéchly, De Libris Tacticis (1852). 

(2) CLaupIUs AELIANUS, called THE SOPHIST, a 
Roman of Praenesté, who wrote in Greek, lived at 
Rome in the second century A.D. as a teacher of 
rhetoric. His surviving works are: (a) Twenty in- 
significant Peasants’ Letters (Aypouxcxai EmtoroAai), 
so called because attributed to Attic peasants; (b) 
Variae Historiae (Mockidn ‘Ieropia) or miscellanies, 
in fourteen books, some preserved only in extracts; 
and (c) De Natura Animalium (epi Z@ev 18idTnT0s). 
The two last-mentioned are copious and valuable 
collections of all kinds of curiosities in human and 
animal life. See Liibbe, De Aeliani Varia Hist. 
(1888); and the ed. of the last by Jacobs (1832). 


Aelius. A plebeian gens at Rome, divided into 
the families of Gallus, Lamia, Paetus, and Tubero. 
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Allo (AcAA@). One of the Harpies. See Har- 
PYIAE. 

Aemilia. The third daughter of L. Aemilius 
Paulus (q. v.), wife of Scipio Africanus, and moth- 
er of Cornelia, who bore the Gracchi. 

Aemilia Via. A Roman road made by M. Ae- 
mnilius Lepidus, consul in B.c. 187. It continued 
the Via Flaminia from Ariminum through Bononia, 
Mutina, and Placentia, to Mediolanum (Milan). 
See VIAE. 

Aemilianus. The cognomen of P. Cornelius 
Scipio Africanus Minor, who was the son of L. 
Aemilius Paulus. See Scrrro. 

Aemilius. The name of a celebrated patrician 
gens at Rome, for the chief members of which see 
the articles LEpiIpus ; Pautus; SCAURUS. 

Aenaria (also called PirHectsa and INARIME). 
A yoleanic island at the entrance to the Bay of 
Naples; under it the Roman poets represent Ty- 
phoeus (q. v.) aslying. It is the modern Ischia. 

Aeneddes. A patronymic applied specifically 
to Ascanius or Tulus, the son of Aeneas, and gener- 
ally to those who claimed descent from him, such 
as Augustus Caesar and the Romans as a race. 

Aeneas (Aiveias). A Trojan hero, the son of An- 
chises and Aphrodité, and born on Mount Ida. He 
was brought up at Dardania, in the house of Alca- 
thoiis, the husband of his sister. At first he took 
no part in the Trojan war; and it was not till 
Achilles attacked him on Mount Ida, and drove 
away his flocks, that he led his Dardanians against 
the Greeks. Henceforth Aeneas and Hector appear 
as the great bulwarks of the Trojans against the 
Greeks. On more than one occasion Aeneas was 


Aeneas, followed by Ascanius, and carrying Anchises from 
burning Troy. 
saved in battle by the gods; Aphrodité carried 
him off when he was wounded by Diomedes, and 
Poseidon saved him when he was on the point of 
perishing by the hands of Achilles. Homer makes 
no allusion to the emigration of Aeneas after the 
capture of Troy, but, on the contrary, he evidently 
conceives Aeneas and his descendants as reigning 
at Troy after the extinction of the house of Priam ; 
put later narratives relate that after the capture 
of Troy Aeneas withdrew to Mount Ida with his 
friends and the images of the gods, especially that 
of Pallas (Palladium ); and that from thence he 
crossed over to Europe, and finally settled at La- 
tium in Italy where he became the ancestral hero of 
the Romans. A description of the wanderings of 
Aeneas before he reached Latium is given by Vergil 
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in his deneid (bks.ii—vi.). After visiting Epirus and 
Sicily, he was driven by a storm on the coast of 
Atrica, where he met with Dido (q. v.). He then 
sailed to Latium, where he was hospitably received 
by Latinus, king of the Aborigines. Here Aeneas 
founded the town of Lavinium, called after La- 
Vinia, the daughter of Latinus, whom he married. 
Turnus, to whom Lavinia had been betrothed, 
made war against Latinus and Aeneas. Latinus 
fell in the first battle, and Turnus was subsequent- 
ly slain by Aeneas; whereupon, after the death of 
Latinus, Aeneas became sole ruler of the Aborigines 
and Trojans, and both nations were united into 
one. Soon after this Aeneas fell in battle against 
the Rutulians, who were assisted by Mezentius, 
king of the Etruscans. As his body was not found 
after the battle, it was believed that it had been 
carried up to heaven, or that he had perished in 
the river Numicius. The Latins erected a monu- 
ment to him, with the inscription To the Father and 
Native God. Vergilrepresents Aeneas as landing in 
Italy seven years after the fall of Troy, and com- 
presses all the events in Italy, from the landing to 
the death of Turnus, within the space of twenty 
days. The story of the descent of the Romans 
from the Trojans through Aeneas was believed at 
an early period, but rests on no historical founda- 
tion. See TROJAN WAR; VERGILIUS. ; 

Aenéas Silvius. The grandson of Ascanius 
and great-grandson of Aeneas. His name stands 
third in the list of the mythical kings of Alba in 
Latium. 

Aeneatores or Ahenatores. Performers upon 
wind-instruments in the Roman army, and divided 
into bucinatores, cornicines, tubicines, Lticines, .and 
called from the bronze (aes) of their instruments. 


Aenéid (AENEIS). The chief Roman epic. See 
VERGILIUS; Epos. 

Aenesidémus (Aivycidnpos). Askeptic, born at 
Cnossus, in Crete, who lived a little later than the 
time of Cicero. He wrote eight books on the doc- 
trines of Pyrrho (q. v.), of which extracts may be 
found in Photius, Cod. 212. 

Aenianes. A Thessalian tribe noted for its 
frequent migrations, and frequently alluded to by 
Plutarch in his Quaestiones Graecae. 

Aenigma (aivypa). A riddle. The Greeks 
were especially fond of riddles, the propounding 
of which even formed a part of some of their semi- 
religious festivals (see AGRIONIA); and certain per- 
sons, such as Theodectes of Phaselis and Aristony- 
mus, owed their celebrity to their cleverness at 
propounding genigmata. At the symposia especially, 
the asking and answering of riddles formed a fa- 
yourite amusement, and those who successfully 
solved them received a prize in the form of cakes, 
sweetmeats, wreaths, etc., while the unsuccessful 
were condemned to swallow a draught of wine 
sometimes mixed with salt water. Riddles were 
often written in hexameter verse, and the tragic 
as well as the comic writers have introduced them 
into their plays. The most famous riddle of an- 
tiquity is perhaps the celebrated one propounded 
by the Sphinx to Oedipus (q. v.). 

The Romans cared little for riddles, though 
Apuleius wrote a work on the subject (Liber 
Ludicrorum et Griphorum), and mentions several 
collections of riddles that had been made. (See 
Athenaeus, x. 457.) A late writer, Symphosius, in 
the fourth century 4.D., wrote a work entitled 
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Aenigmata Symphosi Scholastict, containing a hun- 
dred riddles. The best list of these is in Riese’s 
Anthologia Lat., pp. 187-207 ; trans. into French by 
Corpet (Paris, 1868). 

Aenobarbus. See AHENOBARBUS. 

Aénum or Ahénum, se. vas. A bronze vessel 
hung over the fire and used in boiling. The word 
also designates a dyer’s copper; and the boilers 
that supplied hot water to a bath were also called 
aéna. See BALNEAE. 

Aenus, (1) A town in Thrace, near the mouth 
of the Hebrus, said by Vergil to have been founded 
by Aeneas, (2) A river in Rhaetia, now the Inn. 

Aedles or Aeolii. One of the chief branches 
of the Hellenic race, and supposed to be descended 
from Aeolus, son of Hellen. (See AEoLus.) They 
originally lived in Thessaly, subsequently spread 
over various parts of Greece, and also settled in 
Aeolis in Asia Minor, and in Lesbos (q. v-). 

Aeoliae Instilae. A group of islands northeast 
of Sicily, where Aeolus, the god of the winds, 
reigned. These islands were also called Hephaes- 
tiades or Vulcaniae, because Hephaestus or Vulcan 
was believed to have his workshop in one of them 
called Hiera. They were also named Liparenses, 
from Lipara, the largest of them. 

Aeolic Dialect. See DIALECTS. 7 

Aeolides (Aiodiéns). A patronymic applied to 
various individuals, of whom the most important 
are Sisyphus, son of Aeolus; Odysseus, to whom it 
is given because his mother, Anticlea, was preg- 
nant by Aeolus when she married Laértes; and 
Misenus, the follower of Aeneas, who was called 
so figuratively, from his skill in blowing the trum- 
pet. The feminine form is Aeolis. 

AeOlis (Aiodis) or Aeolia. A district in Mysia in 
Asia Minor, and peopled by Aeolian Greeks. In early 
times, their twelve most important cities were in- 
dependent, and formed a league—Cymé, Larissae, 
Neontichos, Temnus, Cilla, Notium, Aegirusa, Pita- 
ne, Aegaeae, Myrina, Grynea, and Smyrna. Those 
cities were subsequently overcome by Croesus and 
incorporated in the Persian Empire under Cyrus. 
See LEsBos. 

Aedlus (AidAos). (1) The ruler of the winds, son 
of Hippotas and Melanippé, daughter of Chiron. He 
reigned over the Aeolian Islands, and made his res- 
idence at Strongylé, the modern Stromboli. The 
island was entirely surrounded by a wall of brass, 
and by smooth, precipitous rocks; and here he 
dwelt in continual joy and festivity, with his wife 
and his six sons and as many daughters. The isl- 
and had no other tenants. The sons and daugh- 
ters were married to each other, after the fashion 
set by Zeus and Heré. Odysseus came in the course 
of his wanderings to the island of Aeolus, and was 
hospitably entertained there for an entire month. 
On his departure, he received from Aeolus all the 
winds but Zephyrus, tied up ina bag of ox-hide. 
Zephyrus was favourable for his passage home- 
ward. During nine days and nights the ships ran 
merrily before the wind; on the tenth they were 


within sight of Ithaca, when Odysseus, who had | 


hitherto held the helm himself, fell asleep. His 
comrades, who fancied that Aeolus had given him 
treasure in the bag, opened it: the winds rushed 
out, and hurried them back to Aeolia. Judging 
from what had befallen them, that they were hated 
by the gods, the ruler of the winds drove them 
with reproaches from his isle. The name Acolus has 
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been derived from aiddos, “ varying,” “unsteady,” 
as a descriptive epithet of the winds. (2) A son of 
Hellen, father of Sisyphus, Cretheus, and Athamas, 
and the mythic progenitor of the great Aeolic race. 

Aeon (aioy). A term occurring frequently in 
the philosophical speculations of the Gnostics, 
who conceived the emanations from Deity to be 
divided into two classes: the one comprehend- 
ing all those substantial powers which are con- 
tained within the Divine Essence, and which com- 
pletes the infinite plenitude of the Divine Nature ; 
the other, existing externally with respect to the 
Divine Essence, and including all finite and im- 
perfect natures. Within the Divine Essence, they, 
with wonderful ingenuity, imagined a long series 
of emanative principles, to which they ascribed a 
real and substantial existence, connected with the 
first substance as a branch with its root, or a solar 
ray with the sun. When they began to unfold the 
mysteries of this system in the Greek language, 
these Substantial Powers, which they conceived to 
be comprehended within the 7Ajpeapa, or Divine 
Plenitude, they called atwves, aeons. See GNOSTICT. 

Aeora or Hora (alwpa, €opa). (1) A festival at 
Athens accompanied with sacrifices and banquets 
in commemoration of Erigoné (q.v.). (2) Aswing, 
which was a favourite amusement in Greece, as in 


Aeora, or Swing. 


(Panofka.) 


modern times. The illustration shows a group ens 
gaged in swinging one another. 

Aepolianus, An engraver of precious stones, 
of the second century A.D. 

Aepytus (Aimuros). (1) A mythical king of Arca- 
dia, from whom a part of the country was called 
Aepytis. (2) The younger son of Cresphontes, king 
of Messenia, and of Meropé, daughter of the Arca- 
dian king Cypselus. When his father and brothers 
were murdered during an insurrection, Aepytus, who 
was with his grandfather Cypselus, alone escaped. 
The throne of Cresphontes was meantime occupied 
by Polyphontes, who forced Meropé to become his 
wife. When Aepytus had grown to manhood he 
returned to his kingdom, and put Polyphontes to 
death. From him the kings of Messenia were 
called Aepytidae, 

Aequi, Aequicdli, Aequicdlae, Aequiculani. 
A people of Italy, dwelling in the upper valley of 
the Anio, in the mountains forming the eastern 
boundary of Latium, and between the Latini, Sa- 
bini, Hernici, and Marsi. In conjunction with the 
Volsci, who were of the same race, they carried on 
conssant hostilities with Rome, but were finally 
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subdued in B.c, 302. One of their chief seats was 
Mount Algidus. 


Aequi Falisci. See FaLern. 
Aequipondium. See Lisra; Trurria. 
Aera. See CHRONOLOGY. 


Aerarii. By the constitution of Servius Tullius 
(see CENTURIA), aerarii were citizens who were not 
settled on land of their own, and therefore not in- 
eluded in any one of the property classes founded 
on land-ownership. The term was also applied to 
those standing outside of the tribal union, who 
were excluded from the right of voting and from 
military service, and who were bound to pay a 
poll-tax in proportion to their means. Citizens in 
the classes and tribes could be expelled from their 
tribe by the censors in punishment for any fault, 
and placed among the aerarii., But when the lat- 
ter were likewise admitted into the tribes (B.c. 
308), being enrolled in the city tribes (B.c. 304), 
which were on that account less esteemed than 
the country ones, a penal transfer to the aerarii 
consisted in expulsion from one’s proper tribe and 
removal to one of the city tribes till at least the 
next census. 

Aerarii Tribuni. See AEs EQUESTRE; TRIBUNI. 


Aerarium (7d dyudcewyv). The state treasury of 
Rome, into which flowed the revenues ordinary 
and extraordinary, and out of which the needful 
expenses were defrayed. It was kept in the base- 
ment of the Temple of Saturn, under the charge of 
the quaestors. A special reserve fund was the 
aerarium sanctius,in which the proceeds of receipts 
from the manumission-tax (one twentieth of the 
freed slave’s value) were deposited in gold ingots. 
When Augustus divided the provinces into sena- 
torial and imperatorial, there were two chief treas- 
aries. (See Fiscus.) The senatorial treasury, 
which was still kept in the Temple of Saturn, was 
left under the control of the Senate, but only as a 
matter of formal right. Practically it passed into 
the hands of the emperors, who also brought the 
management of the treasuries under their own eye 
by appointing, instead of the quaestors, two prae- 
fecti aerarii taken from those who had served as 
praetors. Besides this, they diverted into their 
own /iscus all the larger revenues, even those that 
legally belonged to the aerarium, (See FIscus.) 
When in course of time the returns from all the 
provinces flowed into the imperial treasury, the 
senatorial aerarium continued to exist as the city 
treasury. The aerurium militare was a pension- 
fund founded by Augustus iu A.D. 6, for disabled 
soldiers. Its management was intrusted to three 
pracfecti aerarti militaris. It was maintained out 
of the interest on a considerable fund, and the pro- 
ceeds of the heritage and sale duties. See Mar- 
quardt, Staatsverwaltung, ii. pp. 293-305. 

Aero. A basket of osiers, rushes, or sedge, and 
used to carry wheat, sand,or earth. See BAsCAUDA. 

Aérdpé (‘Aepdmn). The daughter of Catreus, king 
of Crete, and wife of Plisthenes, the son of Atreus, by 
whom she became the mother of Agamemnon and 
Menelaiis. After the death of Plisthenes, Aéropé 
married Atreus ; and her two sons, who were edu- 
cated by Atreus, were generally believed to be his 
sons. Aéropé was faithless to Atreus, being se- 
duced by Thyestes. See PELOPIDAE. 

Aerigo. Verdigris. The word is used figura- 
tively of envy. Hor. S.i. 4. 101. 
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Aeruscatores. Vagrants who made a living by 
fortune-telling and begging. The Greeks called 
them aytpra (Gell. xiv. 1). See AGYRTAR. 

Aes (yadkés). Much confusion has arisen from 
the fact that both Greeks and Romans use only one 
term for copper and for that mixture of copper 
and tin which we call bronze. Excepting perhaps 
gold, copper is the easiest of metals to find and 
fashion, being found in lumps, and not, like iron, 
hidden in ore. Hesiod and Lucretius, and ancient 
writers generally, made the Age of Bronze precede 
that of Iron, and that they were right is abundant- 
ly proved by the excavations of modern times. 
There seems to have been a time immediately suc- 
ceeding the Stone Age when implements were 
beaten out of pure copper, but it did not last long: 
the custom of adding tin to copper was introduced, 
and from that time until the close of ancient his- 
tory, copper unmixed was seldom used for any pur- 
pose, various metals being added to it to increase 
its hardness. Bronze, containing about 12 to 14 
per cent. of tin and 88 to 86 per cent. of copper, 
was made at a very early period in Egypt and Asia. 
The use of it was introduced into Greece in pre- | 
historic times, probably by the Pheenicians. Tin 
is not found in Greece, and, in fact, exists in but 
few parts of Europe: the Pheenicians are supposed 
to have travelled in search of it as far as Cornwall 
and India. The likeness of the Greek word for tin 
(kaocirepos) to the Sanskrit kastira seems to indi- 
cate that the original supply of Greek tin came 
from India. To account, however, for the enormous 
quantity of tin which in the Bronze Age must have 
circulated through Europe is not easy. 

In Homer’s time bronze is the usual material 
for tripods, vessels, armour of defence, and even 
spears, though iron was beginning to be used for 
offensive weapons. It is probable that soon after 
the Homeric age weapons of bronze fell out of use. 
This compound, however, continued to be largely 
employed for utensils of all kinds, for works of art 
and other purposes. The interior of the treasuries 
of Mycenae and Orchomenus were lined with 
bronze; bronze was used in historical times for 
vessels, candelabra, chariots, for the inscribing of 
treaties and laws, for personal ornament, and in 
places for coin. Also all instruments used for re- 
ligious purposes were made of bronze from motives 
of religious conservatism. The abundance of cop- 
per sufficiently accounts for its general use among 
the ancients. We have a remarkable result of this 
fact in the use of yadxevs and yadkevew, where 
working in iron is meant (Hom. Od. ix. 391; Aris- 
tot. Poét. 25). One of the chief sources of copper 
in antiquity was Cyprus; from the name of that 
island is derived the Low Latin cuprum, and our 
word copper. The metal was also procured in 
Euboea, near the town of Chalcis, and in other 
parts of Greece; also in Campania in Italy, in Ger- 
many, and elsewhere. But the most celebrated 
bronze did not come from those regions, but was 
an object of special manufacture elsewhere. ‘Two 
of the most celebrated mixtures were the Delian 
(Pliv. xxxiv. § 9) and the Aeginetan (1. ¢. § 10), 
which were much used in art. We learn that My- 
ron used the former mixture, Polyclitus the latter. 
The Delian was reckoned the more precious of 
these, but still more valuable was the hepatizon or 
liver-coloured bronze, and most valuable of all the 
Corinthian. With regard to the last-mentioned, a 


! silly story was told that it was produced by a for- 
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tuitous mixture of melted metals on the oceasion 
of the burning of Corinth by Mummius. Pliny 
(xxxiv. § 7) sensibly remarks that this story 1s ab- 
surd, because most of the authors of the highly 
valued works in Corinthian bronze lived ata much 
earlier period. A large number of varieties of 
bronze of various colours were known to the an- 
cients, and it seems that they tinted their statues 
by making them of a judicious mixture of sorts. 
Thus we find mention of a bronze Iocasté that was 
pale, of an Athamas that blushed, and of a Pallas 
with ruddy cheeks made by Phidias. The an- 
cients also understood the art of hardening the 
metal by dipping it in water and exposing it to 
the air. Even in Homer there is one passage (Od. 
ix. 391) which is supposed to allude to this process 
which recent experiments have proved possible. 
The mixture of copper and zine which we call brass 
was known to the later Greeks and Romans, and 
by them called orichalcum (see Plin. xxxiv. 4). The 
chief authority as regards the kinds and work- 
ing of bronze is Pliny (H. N. xxxiv.). He dis- 
tinguishes copper ore into two kinds: cadmea, 
found in Italy and Germany, and cfaicit’s in Cy- 
prus and elsewhere. Of Corinthian bronze (§ 8) 
he distinguishes three kinds: in the first silver 
predominates, in the second gold, in the third the 
metals are balanced and harmonized. Of Cyprian 
bronze (§ 94) the chief classes are coronarium, which 
is of golden hue when divided into thin layers, and 
reguiure, which can be hammered and drawn out 
into bars and wires. A commoner kind of copper 
(not Cyprian), called caldariwn, does not give to the 
hammer, and is only fit for melting. At Capua 
they added to copper to make bronze, 10 per cent. 
of Spanish plumbum argentarium, which was made 
of tin and lead in equal proportions. Pliny states 
that copper was largely used in medicine (§ 100 
foll.), being either mixed with milk or sulphur for 
external application to wounds, or taken internal- 
ly, mixed with honey, in order to cause vomiting. 
For a mass of details of this character we must 
refer the reader to Pliny himself. 

In the early bronze-work of Greece and Etruria, 
the manufacturing processes were simple. The 
usual process for utensils and ornaments was to 
work plates with the hammer into the required 
shape, fastening them with nails or solder, and 
‘beating up a pattern on them in repoussé work, the 


whole being finished with a graving-tool. Small 
figures were sometimes cast in the lump. When 


we are told that the Greeks, Rhoeens and Theodo- 
rus, first cast in bronze (Pausan. ix. 41, § 1), we must 
perhaps understand by this that these artists in- 
troduced the method of casting statues hollow, not 
solid, as their predecessors had done. These art- 
ists may have lived about the 60th Olympiad, and 
certainly soon after that time bronze statuary 
spread with great rapidity over Greece: and in- 
deed bronze continued a favourite material with 
sculptors until the decay of art. Of the formative 
process we have a vivid picture on a Greek vase 
of good period, engraved as the frontispiece to Mr. 
Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture. The extraor- 
dinary abundance of works of art in bronze found 
on almost all ancient sites, especially at Herenle® 
neum and Pompcii, is a notable fact. 

Copper as Coin.—In the coinage of the Greeks 
and Romans copper is seldom unalloyed. A num- 
ber of analyses made of late years of Greek coins 
show a proportion of tin of from 10 to 16 per cent., 
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and an occasional 2 to 5 per cent. of lead. Roman 
aes signatum in republican: times shows a propor- 
tion of 5 to 8 per cent. of tin and 16 to 29 of lead. 
After the time of Augustus a change was intro- 
duced in the composition of Roman coin. Thence- 
forward sestertii and dupondii were made of brass, 
that is to say, of a mixture containing 20 per cent. 
of zinc and 80 of copper; while the asses were 
made entirely of copper. Money of copper and 
bronze stood on a very different footing in Italy to 
that on which it stood in Hellas and Asia. For in 
western countries, copper was the usual medium 
of exchange and measure of value; the chief cur- 
rency consisted in early times of huge ingots of 


‘copper stamped with an official type; and when 


gold and silver came into use, they at first passed 
merely as the equivalents and representatives of 
so much copper. In the East, on the other hand, 
where gold and silver were the true media of ex- 
change, and copper was used only for very small 
values, it was seldom minted save as money of ac- 
count. (See Numismatics.) The Ptolemies of 
Egypt minted copper pieces of full value; and 
Brandes (Gewichtswesen, p. 292) is disposed to think 
that the early Athenian and other copper money 
was minted up to full weight for a time. But this 
was exceptional; and in almost all Hellenic settle- 
ments, copper money was a currency of tokens; 
and the weight of it is consequently most irregu- 
lar. Copper money was first minted in Greece 
towards the end of the fifth century, at which pe- 
riod the cities of South Italy, Sicily, and Hellas 
alike began to strike copper pieces in place of the 
minute silver coins which had hitherto passed as 
small change. Conservatives objected to the inno- 
vation, as we know from Aristophanes (Ran. 725). 

Since the most ancient coins in Rome and the 
old Italian states were made of aes, this name was 
given to money in general, so that Ulpian (Dig. 50, 
tit. 16, s.158) says, Etiam aureos nummos aes dicimus. 
(Cf. Hor. Ars Poét. 345; Ep.i.7,23.) For the same 
reason we have aes alienum, meaning debt, and aera 
in the plural, pay to the soldiers (Liv. v.4; Plin. 
H, N.xxxiv.§ 1). The Romans had no other coin- 
age except copper, till B.c. 269, tive years before 
the First Punic War. See As. 


Aesdcus (Aicaxos). The son of Priam and 
Alexirrhoé, who fell in love with Hesperia, the 
daughter of Cebren. While he was pursuing her, 
she was stung by a viper and died. Aesacus in his 
grief threw himself into the sea, and was changed 
by Thetis into an aquatic bird (Ovid, Met. xi. 750). 


Aesar. (1) An Etruscan word equivalent to 
the Latin deus (Suet. Octav. 97). Casaubon con- 
nects it with the Gr. aiwa, “fate.” (2) A river of 
Bruttii, near Crotona, in Southern Italy. 


Aeschines (Aicyivns). (1) A great Athenian 
orator, born in B.C. 389, the son of Atrometus, 
a schoolmaster, and Leucothea. The statements 
of Demosthenes in regard to the disreputable char- 
acter of his parents are probably groundless. After 
some experience as a soldier be entered upon 
the profession of a public clerk, which, however, 
he soon left to become an actor of indifferent suc- 
cess. But his real talents, aided by his experience 
of public life gained as a clerk, soon made him 
prominent when he turned his attention to a polit- 
ical career. In B.C. 348, after the fall of Olynthns, 
he attracted attention by advocating a general 
council of the Greek States to concert measures 
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against King Philip. But the failure of the em- 
bassy to Arcadia, which he undertook in pursuance 
of this plan, seems to have so discouraged him that 
he immediately changed sides, and was thence- 
forth an adherent of the peace party. In this 
capacity he played a conspicuous part as a mem- 


ber of the famous embassy to Philip in B. c. 346, pre- | 


liminary to the peace of Philocrates. The compli- 
cated details of these negotiations need not be 
given here. (See DEMOSTHENES; Puuiip II.) It 
is sufficient to say that Aeschines was won over 
by Philip’s flattery (there is no proof that he was 
actually bribed, beyond the partisan statement of 
Demosthenes), and became convinced that a close 
alliance with the Macedonian king was the safest 


(National Museum 


Aeschines the Orator. , Naples.) 

‘course for Athens. Almost immediately after the 
‘conclusion of the peace, he was indicted by Timar- 
chus, an adherent of Demosthenes, for treasonable 
conduct, but was triumphantly acquitted. A sec- 
ond accusation, brought by Demosthenes himself 
in B. c. 343, was more nearly successful, and Aeschi- 
nes narrowly escaped conviction, after an able de- 
fence, in which he was aided by the intercession 
of Eubulus and Phocion. Aeschines next appears 
as one of the representatives of Athens at the Am- 
phictyonic Council at Delphi in B. c. 839. Here, as 
he tells us, he was so enraged by an unjust com- 
plaint which the delegates from Amphissa brought 
against Athens, that he in turn made a vehement 
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counter-attack on the Amphissians for their occu- 
pation of the sacred plain of Cirrha. So infuriated 
were the Amphictyons by his invective that, after 
burning the buildings of the offending Amphissian 
| Settlers, they voted to hold a special meeting of 
| the council to consider what further punishment 
should be inflicted. Athens and Thebes refused to 
send delegates to this assembly, and thus became 
| involved in war with Philip and the rest of the 
| Amphictyons a war which resulted in the fatal 
| battle of Chaeronea and the downfall of Athenian 
independence. 
In stirring up this new conflict, Aeschines cer- 
tainly played into the hands of Philip, who was 
| awaiting an opportunity for armed interference in 
the affairs of Central Greece; but here, too, the 
charge of bribery rests on the unsupported testi- 
mony of his bitterest enemy. After the battle of 
Chaeronea, the party of Aeschines naturally fell 
into disfavour. He does not figure prominently 
}in pubhe affairs again till B.c. 330, when he made 
a final effort to defeat his hated rival. An obscure 
politician named Ctesiphon had in B. 6. 336 brought 
in a bill proposing to confer a golden crown upon 
Demosthenes for his services to the State. Aes- 
chines raised objection to this on the score of 
illegality. The case did not come to trial till six 
| years had elapsed, and then each of the orators ex- 
| hansted every effort to crush his opponent. But 
| Aeschines was the weaker, both in genius and in 
merit, and, not receiving the fifth part of the votes 
of the court, he was fined one thousand drachmas, 
and lost the right of appearing before the people 
in a similar capacity again. He left Athens and 
went first to Ephesus and afterwards to Rhodes, 
where he is said to have opened a school of oratory. 
He outlived his great opponent and died at Samos 
|at the age of seventy-five. 
| Only three orations of Aeschines have been pre- 
served, and all of these bear, directly or indirectly, 
on his quarrel with Demosthenes. Their titles are: 
(a) Against Timarchus, (b) On the Dishonest Embassy, 
(c) Against Ctesiphon. The occasion and subject of 
|each have been noticed above. The second of them 
is generally considered to be the best. In natural 
gifts of oratory Aeschines was inferior to Demos- 
|thenes aloné among his contemporaries. He ex- 
‘celled particularly in brilliant narrative, and was 
also one of the first to win a reputation for extem- 
poraneous speech. He was less careful in his com- 
position than Demosthenes, and was inferior to him 
|in vigour and moral earnestness. 
| The editions of Schultz (Leipzig, 1865) and Weid- 
ner (Berlin, 1872) are among the most important, 
| Richardson’s edition of Weidner’s Against Ctesiphon 
may be recommended to American readers, 
(2) A philosopher of Athens, a pupil of Socrates, 
after whose death he became a perfumer, but, meet- 
ing with little success, went to Sicily and stayed 
lat the court of the tyrant Dionysius until that 
ruler wasexpelled. Returning to Athens, he taught 
philosophy in private for a fee. Besides orations 
and epistles, he wrote Socratic dialogues on tem- 
perance and the other virtues. None of these dia- 
logues remains. Three others that exist and that 
are ascribed to Aeschines are spurious. They treat 
(a) of Virtue, (b) of Riches, (c) of Death. Aeschines 
pretended to have received his dialogues from 
Xanthippé, the wife of Socrates. 
Aeschylus (AicyvAos). The son of Euphorion, 
born in the Attic deme of Eleusis in the year B.C. 
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525. The period of his youth and early manhood 
coincides with the great national struggle which 
both Asiatic and European Hellas were forced to 
wage against the barbarians in the first twenty 
years of the fifth century. In this conflict he 
played the part of a brave soldier at the battles 
of Marathon, Salamis, and Plataea, and his works 
abound in traces of the warlike and patriotic feel- 
ing of those stirring days. His brother Cynegirus 
met an heroic death at Marathon, and another dis- 
tinguished soldier of Salamis, Aminias, is said to 
have been of the same family, but this is probably 
anerror. We know little of the youth and educa- 
tion of Aeschylus, but it is certain that he began 
his career as a tragic poet before the age of thirty 
years, though his first victory was not gained till 
485. About the year 470 he went to Sicily at the 
invitation of King Hiero of Syracuse. Here he 
composed his Aetnacan Women (Airvatat), in honour 
of the newly founded city of Aetna. His departure 
from Athens has been ascribed to an indictment 
by the Athenians for profanation of the mysteries. 
But it was the policy of Hiero to attract literary 
men to his brilliant court, and the presence of 
Aeschylus there needs no more explanation than 
that of Simonides and Pindar during the same 
period. Later in his life he visited Sicily a second 
time, where he met bis death in 456. Among the 
many mythical details with which tradition has 
surrounded the life of Aeschylus, it is said that he 
was killed by an eagle letting fall a tortoise upon 
his bald head, supposing it to be a stone. The high 


honour in which he was held by the Athenians after | 


his death is shown by the fact that in later times 
it was made lawful to reproduce his plays in com- 
petition for the prize against new tragedies. 


Aeschylus. (Capitoline Museum.) 


Aeschylus is said to have produced seventy-two, 
or even ninety dramas, and to have gained the 
first prize thirteen times. As each poet competed 
with four plays (three tragedies and a satyric 
drama), it appears that Aeschylus was successful 
in more than half of all his contests. Only seven 
of his tragedies have come down to us. They will 
be described in what seems to have been their 
chronological order. 

(1) The Suppliants (IkérWes) takes its name from 
the chorus representing the fifty daughters of Da- 
naiis fleeing to Argos for protection from the sons 
of Aegyptus. The prominence of the chorus, the 
small number of characters, and the absence of a 
prologue mark this play as the earliest of those of 
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|| chylus in its loftiest form. 
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Aeschylus which we have, and consequently the old- 
est Greek drama extant. Its undeniable merits are 
much obscured by the very corrupt state of the text. 

(2) The Persians (Ilépoa) is unique among the 
Greek tragedies which we possess in drawing its 
theme from history rather than from myth. The 
central point of interest is found in a splendid nar- 
rative of the battle of Salamis, but by an artifice 
of the poet the scene of the play is laid in Susa, 
and the laments of Atossa and the Persian nobles 
supply the tragic elements, The Persians was pro- 
duced in B.c. 472, as part of a tetralogy consisting 
of the Phineus, Persians, Glaucus morvuevs, and Pro- 
metheus the Fire-kindler (upkaevs). 

(3) The Seven against Thebes (Enra émit OnBas) 
was produced in B.c. 467, as the third play in a 
tetralogy of which the remaining pieces were the 
Laius, Oedipus, and the satyric drama called The 
Sphinz. 1t includes a magnificent description of 
the seven Argive champions and their Theban 
opponents, with the final victory of Thebes, and a 
hint, at the close, of the Antigoné- motive, after- 
wards so finely worked out by Sophocles. In this 
play, as in the Persians, the martial spirit of Aes- 
chylus finds ample room for manifestation. Both 
dramas are “full of war,” to quote the words of 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 1021). 

(4) The Prometheus Bound (IIpopnéevs decpa@rns), 
with its companion pieces the Prometheus Loosed 
(Avopevos) and the Prometheus the Fire-bearer (aup- 
dopos), treated the history of the rebellious Titan 
who steadfastly suffered the wrath of Zeus for his 
benefactions to mankind. The Prometheus Bound, 


| the only play of the trilogy which has come down 


to us, depicts the hero, fettered to a rock in Sey- 
thia, and threatened by Hermes with a penalty still 
more severe. But he proudly refuses to submit to 
the will of the new ruler of Olympus, and at the 
close of the play he is struck by the thunderbolt, 
and, with the rock to which he is fastened, sinks 
out of sight. The second play described the final 
reconciliation and the liberation of Prometheus ; 
while the third (see Westphal’s Proleg. to Aeschylus, 
p. 207 foll.) probably celebrated the establishment 
of Prometheus in Attica as a benignant deity. No 
Greek tragedy has been more admired than the Pro- 
metheus Bound. In the grandeur of its action and 
the sublimity of character displayed, as well as in 
the exquisite pathos of some of its scenes, it stands 
almost unequalled. The Prometheus trilogy was 
probably produced either in B.C. 468 or 466 (Christ), 
or about ten years earlier (Wecklein). 

(5) The trilogy composed of the Agamemnon (Aya- 
pepe), Choephori (Xonpdpor), and Lumenides (Etpevi- 
des), comes last in the list, and is of special interest 
from the fact that it is the only complete trilogy 
which is extant from any of the Greek tragedians. 
In the Agamemnon the poet describes the return of 
the vietorious king from Troy, and his murder by 
Clytaemnestra and her paramour Aegisthus, In the 
Choephori, Orestes, son of Agamemnon, now grown 
to manhood, returns, and with the help of his friend 
Pylades avenges the murder of his father by put- 
ting to death the guilty pair, and is himself, in turn, 
driven frantic by the Erinyes. In the Eumenides 
he flees to Athens, where he is tried, and by the 
advocacy of Apollo and the casting vote of Athené 
he is acquitted, and the family curse comes to an 
end, This great trilogy shows the genius of Aes- 
chy Each play is complete 
ip *tself, and yet each is but a single act in the 
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mighty drama of crime, vengeance, and expiation. 
The Agamemnon is the most powerful of the three 
plays, and probably the greatest work of Aeschy- 
lus, if indeed it is not the most impressive tragedy 
in existence. The trilogy is usually known as the 
Oresieia (‘Opéoreca), and, with the satyrie play Pro- 
teus (IIpwrevs), Was produced in B.c. 458. 

The extant works of Aeschylus show a constant 
progress in dramatic art. He is said to have added 
a second actor to the one employed by his pred- 
ecessors, and in his later plays he adopts, and uses 
with full mastery, the third actor first introduced 
by his younger rival, Sophocles. The choral parts, 
at first the most prominent feature both in extent 
and importance, gradually give way before the 
growth of the dialogue. In the scenie effects, too, 
Aeschylus made many improvements, using ex- 
traordinary means to excite wonder or awe. Like 
Wagner, he was both poet and musician, and, be- 
sides training his own choruses, he is said to have 
taken part as actor in the performances themselves. 

The most characteristic feature of his poetry is 
its grandeur, both of thought and style, though he 
is none the less master of lyric beauty and tender 
pathos. His theology is stern and lofty, and per- 
vaded by the idea of a destiny which controls all 
things, human and divine. But the hereditary 
eurse that brooded over the families of Labdacus 
and Pelops was always aided in its destructive 
work by the folly and wickedness of the victims 
themselves. No poet, in fact, has stated more im- 
pressively than Aeschylus the inevitable connec- 
tion between guilt and punishment. His style, it 
must be confessed, is sometimes so elevated as to 
seem almost bombastic, but this apparent fault is 
the natural result of the poet’s mighty current of 
thought, which could not find vent in the ordinary 
channels of expression. 

All the existing MSS. of Aeschylus are said by 
W. Dindorf to be derived from the Codex Mediceus 
(Laurentianus), which dates back to the eleventh 
century, and contains many valuable scholia taken 
from the ancient grammarians. It is the chief an- 
thority for the Choephori, of which, however, the 
text is in a bad condition. The Prometheus, Seven 
against Thebes, and Persians are nore fully represent- 
ed by MSS. than the other plays. Two codices of the 
fourteenth century (Florentinus aud Farnesianus) 
supply that portion of the Agamemnon (lines 295— 
1026) which is missing from the Codex Mediceus. 

The Aldine editio princeps (1518) and the edition 
of Stanley (London, 1663) are worthy of note among 
the older editions. To these may be added among 
later works the editions of Hermann (Leipzig, 1852), 
Kirchhoff (Berlin, 1880), Weil (Leipzig, 1885), and 
the valuable critical edition of Wecklein -Vitelli 
(Berlin, 1885). Paley’s (London, 1879) is the most 
conyenient English edition of all the plays with 
notes. Annotated editions of single plays are 
numerous. Among the more recent are Wecklein’s 
Oresteia (Leipzig, 1888), Schneidewin-Heuse’s Aga- 
memnon ( Berlin, 1883 ), Allen’s Wecklein’s Prome- 
theus (Boston, 1891), Teuffel - Wecklein’s Persians 
(Leipzig, 1886), Tucker’s Suppliants (London, 1889), 
and Flagg’s Seven against Thebes (Boston, 1886). 
Dindorf’s Lexicon Aeschyleum (Leipzig, 1873) is an 
indispensable work to the student. The best com- 
plete English translation is that of Plumptre; but 
for the Agamemnon and the Prometheus we are fort- 
unate in having versions of great excellence by 
Robert Browning and Mrs. Browning respectively. 
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Aes circumforaneum. Money borrowed fromthe 
argentarit (q. Vv.) who had shops around the Forum. 

Aesculapius or Asclepius (Ack\ymds). The 
god of the medical art. In Homer he is not a 
divinity, but simply the “blameless physician” 
whose sons, Machaon and Podalirius, were the 
physicians in the Greek army. The common story 
relates that Aesculapius was a son of Apollo and 
Coronis, and that when Coronis was with child by 
Apollo she became enamoured of Ischys, an Arca- 
dian. Apollo, informed of this by a raven, killed 
Coronis and Ischys. When the body of Coronis 
was to be burnt, the child Aesculapius was saved 
from the flames, and was brought up by the cen- 
taur Chiron, who instructed him in the art of heal- 
ing and in hunting. There are other tales respect- 
ing his birth, according to some of which he was a 
native of Epidaurus, and this was a common opin- 
ion in later times. After he had grown up, he not 
only cured the sick, but 
recalled the dead to life. 
Zeus, fearing lest men 
might contrive to escape 
death altogether, killed 
Aesculapius with his 
thunderbolt; but, on the 
request of Apollo, Zeus 
placed him among the 
stars. He was married to 
Epioné, by whom he had 
the two sons spoken of. 
by Homer, and also other 
children. The chief seat 
of the-worship of Aes- 
culapius was Epidaurus, 
where he had a temple 
surrounded with an ex- 
tensive grove. Serpents 
were sacred to him, be- 
cause they were a symbol 
of renovation, and were 
believed to have the pow- 
» er of discovering healing 
herbs. The cock was sac- 
rificed to him. At Rome 
the worship of Aescula- 
pius was introduced from 
Epidanrus in B.c. 293, for the purpose of averting 
a pestilence. The supposed descendants of Aeseu- 
lapius were called by the patronymic name of 
Asclepiadae, and their principal seats were Cos 
and Cnidus. They were an order or caste of 
priests, among whom the knowledge of medicine 
was regarded as a sacred secret, and was trans- 
mitted from father to son in these families. 

Aesciilus. A species of trees, commonly ranked 
in the family of oaks. 

Aesepus. A river rising near Mount Ida, and 
flowing into the Propontis. 

Aes equestré, aes hordearium, aes militaré. 
Ancient terms for the pay of the Roman soldiers 
before the regular stipendium was introduced. The 
first denoted the sum given for the purchase of a 
horse for the eques; the second, the sum paid for 
the keep of the horse; and the third, the pay of a 
foot-soldier. See Equus. 

Aesernia. A town of Samnium, made a Roman 
colony ir the First Punic War. 

Aes gravé. A term applied to the early Italian 
bronze or copper coins. See As. 


Aesculapius, 


(Berlin. ) 
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Aesis. A river forming the boundary between 
Picenum and Umbria. 

Aes manuarium. The money won in throwing 
dice (manibus collectum, in which phrase manus means 
a throw). See ALEA; TALI; TESSERAE ; PaR IM- 
PAR. 

Aes militaré. See AES EQUESTRE. 

Aeson (Aicav). The son of Cretheus and Tyro, 
and father of Iason. He was excluded from the 
throne by his half-brother Pelias. During the ab- 
sence of Iason on the Argonautic expedition, Pelias 
attempted to murder Aeson, but the latter put 
an end to his own life. According to Ovid, Aeson 
survived the return of the Argonauts, and was 
made young again by Medea. See ARGONAUTAH ; 
Tason; MEDEA. 

Aesopus (Aicwmos). A famous writer of fables, 
the first author who created an independent class of 
stories about animals, so that in a few generations 
his name and person had become typical of that en- 
tire class of literature. In course of time, thanks to 
his plain, popular manner, the story of his own life 
was enveloped in an almost inextricable tissue of 
tales and traditions, which represent him as an 
ugly hunchback and buffoon. In the Middle Ages 
these were woven into a kind of romance. A 
Phrygian by birth, and living in the time of the 
Seven Sages, about B.c. 600, he is said to have been 
at first a slave to several masters, till Iadmon of 
Samos set him free. That he next lived at the 
court of Croesus, and being sent by him on an em- 
bassy to Delphi, was murdered by the priests there, 
is pure fiction. Under his name were propagated 
in all parts of Greece, at first only by tradition in 
the mouth of the people, a multitude of prose tales 
teaching the lessons of life under the guise of fa- 
bles about animals. We know how Socrates, dur- 
ing his last days in prison, was engaged in turning 
the fables of Aesop into verse. The first written 
collection appears to have been made by Deme- 
trius of Phalerum, B.c. 300. The collections of 
Aesop's Fables that have come down to us are, in 
part, late prose renderings of the version in cho- 
liambics by Babrius (q. v.), which still retain here 
and there a scrap of verse; partly products of the 
rhetorical schools, and therefore of very different 
periods and degrees of merit. A good text of the 
version by Babrius is that of Schneidewin (1865), 
and of Hartung with German notes and a trans- 
lation (1858). See also Rutherford’s edition of Ba- 
brius (London, 1883). 

Aesopus, CLopius. A great tragic actor at 
Rome, a contemporary of Quintus Roscius (q. Vo) 
and, like him, on intimate terms with Cicero, 
Aesopus appeared upon the stage tor the last time 
at the dedication of Pompey’s theatre in B.C. 55. 
He left a large fortune to his son, who wasted it 
in luxury and dissipation, on one occasion dissolv- 
img a pearl worth $40,000, and swallowing it, in 
order to outdo the famous exploit of Cleopatra. 

Aes rudé. See As; NuMISMATICS. 

Aestii or Aestui. A Slavonic people living on 
the sea-coast in northeastern Germany (Kurland), 
and noted for collecting and selling amber, which 
they called glaesum (Tac. Germ. 45). 

Aestimatio litis. See Iuprx. 


Aesiila. A town of the Aequi, between Prae- 
neste and Tibur. 


Aes uxorium. A tax paid by men who reached 
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old age without marrying, and first imposed by 
the censors in B.c. 403. See Lex JULIA ET Papia 
PoppaEA, p. 942. 

Aesymnétes (aicvpyntns, from aica, a just por- 
tion). Originally a judge at the games, but later 
a person whom his fellow-citizens had voluntarily 
invested with absolute power, so that Dionysius 
compares the office with the Roman dictatorship. 
There is but one express instance known of the 
bestowal of this office, namely, upon Pittacus, in 
Mitylené (Dionys. v. 73; Strabo, xiii. 617; Plut. 
Solon, 4; Diog. Laért.i.75. See Tittmann, Griech. 
Staatsv. p. 76). 

Aetas. See IMPUBES. 


Aethalia, Aeth&lis, or Ilva. An island in the 
Tuscan Sea, the modern Elba. 


Aethalides (Aidadidys). The son of Hermes 
and Eupolemia, the herald of the Argonauts. His 
soul, after many migrations, at length took posses- 
sion of the body of Pythagoras, in which it still rec- 
ollected its former migrations. (Apoll. Rh.i. 54.) 

Aethidpes. A name said to be from aié@ and 
dy, but perhaps really a foreign name corrupted, 
was applied (1) most generally to all black or dark 


|races of men; (2) to all the inhabitants of Inner 


Africa, south of Mauretania, the Great Desert, and 
Egypt, from the Atlantic to the Red Sea and In- 
dian Ocean, and to some of the dark races of Asia; 
and (3) most specifically to the inhabitants of the 
land south of Egypt, which was called Aethiopia 
(ava) 

Aethiopia (Ai@:oria). Nubia, Kordofan, Sennaar, 
Abyssinia. A country of Africa, south of Egypt, the 
boundary of the countries being at Syené and the 
Smaller Cataract of the Nile, and extending on the 
east to the Red Sea, and to the south and south- 
west indefinitely, as far apparently as the knowl- 
edge of the ancients extended. The people of 
Aethiopia seem to have been of the Caucasian race, 
and to have spoken a language allied to the Ara- 
bic. Monuments are found in the country closely 
resembling those of Egypt, but of an inferior style. 
It was the seat of a powerful monarchy, of which 
Meroé was the capital. Some traditions made 
Meroé the parent of Egyptian civilization, while 
others ascribed the civilization of Aethiopia to 
Egyptian colonization. So great was the power 
of the Aethiopians that more than once in its his- 
tory Egypt was governed by Aethiopian kings. 
Under the Ptolemies, Graeco-Egyptian colonies es- 
tablished themselves in Aethiopia; but the coun- 
try was never subdued. The Romans failed to 
extend their empire over Aethiopia, though they 
made expeditions into the country, in one of which 
C. Petronius, prefect of Egypt under Augustus, ad- 
vanced as far as Napata, and defeated the warrior 
queen Candacé (B.c. 22). Christianity very early 
extended to Aethiopia, probably in consequence of 
the conversion of the treasurer of Queen Candacé. 
Cf. Acts, viii. 27; and see CaNDACH. 


Aethidpis (Ai@ioris). An epic in five books by 
Arctinus of Miletus, one of the Cyclic poets, said 
to have been a pupil of Homer. The poem covers 
the portion of the Trojan War from the death of 
Hector to the death of Achilles. The heroine is 
Penthesilea (q. v.). This poem was by some added 
to the Iiad by a modification of the last line. See 
CycLic Ports; Epos; Trosan War. 


Aethra (Ai@pn). (1) Daughter of Pittheus, king 


. 
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of Troezen, mother of Theseus by Aegeus or, accord- 
ing to another account, by Poseidon. While Ho- 
mer merely mentions her as a servant of Helen at 
Troy, later legend adds that when the Dioscuri 
took Aphidnae and set free their sister, whom The- 


seus had carried off, they conveyed Aethra to | 


Sparta as a slave, whence she accompanied Helen 
to Troy; and that on the fall of that city they 
brought her grandsons, Acamas and Demophodn, 
back to Athens. (2) A daughter of Oceanus, by 
whom Atlas begot the twelve Hyades (q. v.) and 
a son, Hyas. 

Aé6tion (‘Aerioy). A Greek painter in the latter 
half of the fourth century B.c., especially famed for 


his picture of Alexander the Great’s wedding with | 
| by Greeks from Elis, led by the mythical Aetolus 


the beautiful Roxana, B.c. 328. See Prcrura. 
A€étius (’Acrios). (1) Of Amida in Mesopotamia, a 
Greek physician of the sixth century 4.D., who lived 
at Constantinople as imperial physician in ordi- 
nary. He was the author of a great miscellany on 
pathology and diagnosis in sixteen books. 


adversaries “the Atheist.” Epiphanius has pre- 


served forty-seven heretical propositions from the | 


work of Aétius, among them the rejection of the 
authority of the prophets and apostles; the asser- 
tion that the Son of God was not like the Father; 
the doctrine that faith without works is sufficient ; 
and the claim that the most culpable acts are the 
necessities of nature. He died a.p. 366. (3) A Ro- 
man general born in Moesia towards the end of 
the fourth century a.D. He led an army of Huns 
to suppress the usurpation of the emperor John. 
In a.D. 433 he became consul and general-in-chief, 
and as such kept back the Western barbarians for 
twenty years, defeating the Goths, Burgundians, 
Gauls, and Franks; and at Chdlons routed the 
famous Attila (q. v.) in the year 451. In 454, the 
emperor Valentinian, jealous of his fame, slew him 
with his own hand. 

Aetna (Airy). (1) A volcanic mountain in the 
northeast of Sicily between Tauromenium and 
Catana. It is said to have derived its name from 
Aetna, a Sicilian nymph, a daughter of Heaven and 
Earth. Zeus buried under it Typhon or Encela- 
dus; and in its interior Hephaestus and the Cy- 
clops forged the thunderbolts for Zeus. There 
were several eruptions of Mount Aetna in antiqui- 
ty. One occurred in B.C. 475, to which Aeschylus 
and Pindar probably allude, and another in B.c. 
425, which Thucydides says was the third on record 
since the Greeks had settled in Sicily. (2) A town 
at the foot of Mount Aetna, on the road to Catana, 
formerly called Inessa or Innesa. It was founded 
in B.c. 461 by the inhabitants of Catana, who had 
been expelled from their own town by the Siculi. 
They gave the name of Aetna to Inessa, because 
their own town Catana had been called Aetna by 
Hiero I. 

Aetna. The title of a didactic poem generally 
ascribed to Lucilius Iunior, the friend of Seneca, 
though once printed with the minor works of Ver- 

It consists of 646 hexameter lines, and de- 
scribes the mountain, with an account of a former 
eruption. The poem has been revised, emended, 
and annotated by H. A. J. Munro (Camb. 1867). 

Aetnaea (rd Airvaia). A festival celebrated in 
honour of Zeus Aetnaeus, so called from his statue 
at Mount Aetna. Nothing is kuown of the de- 
tails. 


(2) An } 
heresiarch of the fourth century A.D., called by his) 
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| War, under their king Thoas, 


AFFINES 
Aetolia (AirwXia). A division of Greece, bounded 


on the west by Acarnania, from which it was sepa- 


rated by the river Acheloiis; on the north by Epirus 
and Thessaly ; on the east by the Ozolian Locrians ; 
and on the south by the entrance to the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was divided into two parts—Old Aetolia, 
from the Acheloiis to the Evenus and Calydon; and 
New Aetolia, or the Acquired, from the Evenus and 
Calydon to the Ozolian Locrians. On the coast 
the country is level and fruitful, but in the interior 
mountainous and unproductive. The mountains 
contained many wild beasts, and were celebrated 
in mythology for the hunt of the Calydonian boar. 
The country was originally inhabited by Curetes 
and Leleges, but was at an early period colonized 
(q.v.). The Aetolians took part in the Trojan 
They continued for 
a long time a rude and uncivilized people, living 
to a great extent by robbery ; and even in the time 
of Thucydides (B.c. 410) many of their tribes spoke 
a language which was not Greek, and were in the 
habit of eating raw flesh. They appear to have 
been early united by a kind of league, but this 
league first acquired political importance about 
the middle of the third century B.c., and became a 
formidable rival to the Macedonian monarchs and 
the Achaean League. The Aetolians took the side 
of Antiochus III. against the Romans, and on the 
defeat of that monarch, B.c. 189, they became vir- 
tually the subjects of Rome. On the conquest of 
the Achaeans, B.C. 146, Aetolia was included in the 
Roman province of Achaea. 

Aetolicum Foedus (70 xowov ray AirwAdv). A 
confederation of the Aetolian towns, afterwards 
joined by other towns and cantons of Greece, and 
formed in B.C. 338, after the battle of Chaeronea, 
to counteract the influence of Macedonia in the 
affairs of Greece. (See ACHAEAN LEAGUE.) Its 
political existence was destroyed in B.C. 189 by the 
treaty with Rome by which the Aetolians became 
Roman subjects. 

Aetolus (Airw\ds). The son of Endymion, whe 
founded Elis and Iphianassa. Having accidentally 
killed Apis, son of Phoroneus, he fled with a band 
of followers into the country which afterwards was 
called, in his honour, Aetolia (q. v.). See Apollod. 
ib Cie 

Aétoma (déropa). See FastTiGium. 

Aétos (ders). See AQUILA. 

Aex. (1) A rocky island between Tenos and 
Chios, so called from its having the shape of a goat 
(ct€). (2) The goat Amalthea (q. v.) that suckled 
Zeus, and became a constellation under the name 
of Aex. 

Afer, GNazUS Domitius. The preceptor of 
Quintilian, and an orator of ability, who was born 
at Nemausus (Nimes), and died of drunkenness, 
A.D. 59. He is best remembered as having been 
an informer under Tiberius, betraying to death 
Claudia Pulchra and Q. Varus, her son. See Tac. 
Ann. iv. 52; xiv. 19; Quint. v. 7. 

Affines, Affinitas, or Adfines, Adfinitas. Affi- 
nes are the cognati of husband and wife; and the 
relationship called affinitas can only be the result 
of a lawful marriage. There are no degrees of 
affinitas corresponding to those of cognatio, though 
there are terms to express the various kinds of 
affinitas. The father of a husband is the socer of 
the husband’s wife, and the father of a wife is the 
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zocer of the wife’s husband; the term socrus ex- 
presses the same affinity with respect to the hus- 
band’s and wife’s mothers. A son’s wife is nurus 
or daughter-in-law to the son’s parents 5 S wife’s 
husband is gener or son-in-law to the wife’s par- 
ents. See COGNATI. 
Thus the avus, avia—pater, mater—of the wife be- 
come by the marriage, respectively, the socer mag- 
NUS, PrOSOCrUs, OF SOCrUS Magna—socer, socrus—of the 
husband, who becomes with respect to them sever- 
ally progener and gener. In like manner, the cor- 
responding ancestors of the husband respectively 
assume the same names with respect to the son’s 
wife, who becomes with respect to them pronurus 
and nurus. The son and daughter of a husband or 
wife born of a prior marriage are called privignus 
and privigna with respect to their step-father or 
step-mother; and, with respect to such children, 
the step-father and step- mother are severally 
called vitricus and noverca. The husband’s brother 
pbecomes levir with respect to the wife, and his sis- 
ter becomes glos (the Greek ydAws). Marriage was 
unlawful among persons who had become such af- 
fines as above mentioned. A person who had sus- 
tained such a capitis diminutio as to lose both his 
freedom and the civitas, lost also all his affines. 


Afranius, Lucius. The chief master of the fa- 
bula togata, who flourished about B.c. 100, Taking 
Menander for his model, he achieved great success 
in depicting Roman life; and Cicero speaks of him 
as witty and a master of language. The titles of 
more than forty of his comedies are known to us; 
and lines of them have been preserved for us, and 
ean be found in O. Ribbeck’s collection. His plays 
kept possession of the stage until after the time of 
Nero. (See Comorpia.) For criticism, see Rib- 
beck, Rom. Dichtung, i. 204. 


Africa (from the Punic Frigi, a district on the 
north coast), A name used by the ancients in two 
senses, (1) for the whole continent of Africa, and 
(2) for the portion of North Africa which the Ro- 
mans erected into a province. (1) In the more 
general sense, the name was not used by the Greek 
writers; and its use by the Romans arose from the 
extension to the whole continent of the name of a 
part of it. The proper Greek name for the conti- 
nent is Libya (Au3vn). ; 

Considerably before the historical period of 
Greece begins, the Phanicians extended their 
commerce over the Mediterranean, and founded 
several colonies on the north coast of Africa, of 
which Carthage was the chief. The Greeks knew 
very little of the country until the foundation 
of the Dorian colony of Cyrené (B,c. 620), and 
the intercourse of Greek travellers with Egypt 
in the sixth and fifth centuries; and even then 
their knowledge of all but the part near Cyrené 
was derived from the Egyptians and Phanicians. 
who sent out some remarkable expeditions to 
explore the country. A Phoenician fleet sent by 
the Egyptian Pharaoh Necho (about B.C. 600) was 
said to have sailed from the Red Sea, around Africa, 
and so into the Mediterranean: the authenticity 
of which story is still a matter of dispute. We 
still possess an authentic account of another ex- 
pedition, which the Carthaginians despatched 
under Hanno (q.v.) (about 3.0. 510), and whieh 
reached a point on the west coast nearly, if not 
quite, as far as latitude 10° north. In the interior 
the Great Desert (Sahara) interposed a formidable 
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obstacle to discovery; but, even before the time 
of Herodotus, the people on the northern coast told 
of individuals who had crossed the desert, and had 
reached a great river flowing towards the east, 
with crocodiles in it, and black men living on its 
banks, which, if the story be true, was probably 
the Niger in its upper course, near Timbuctoo. 
There were great differences of opinion as to the 
boundaries of the continent. Some divided the 
whole world into only two parts, Europe and 
Asia, but were not agreed to which of these two 
Libya (i.e. Africa) belonged; and those who rec- 
ognized three divisions differed again in placing 
the boundary between Libya and Asia either on 
the west of Egypt or along the Nile, or at the isth- 
mus of Suez and the Red Sea: the last opinion 
gradually prevailed. Herodotus divides the in- 
habitants of Africa into four races: two native, 
namely, the Libyans and the Ethiopians; and two 
foreign, namely, the Phenicians and the Greeks. 
The Libyans, however, were a Caucasian race; the 
Ethiopians of Herodotus correspond to our Negro 
races. The whole of the north of Africa fell sue- 
cessively under the power of Rome, and was finally 
divided into provinces as follows: (1) AEGYPTUS; 
(2) Lipya, including (a) Libyae Nomos or Libya 
Exterior, (b) Marmarica, (c) Cyrenaica; (8) AFRICA 
Proprti, the former empire of Carthage; (4) Nu- 
MIDIA; (5) MAURETANIA, divided into (a) Sitifen- 
sis, (b) Caesariensis, (c) Tingitana: these, with (6) 
AETHIOPIA, make up the whole of Africa, accord- 
ing to the divisions recognized by the latest of the 
ancient geographers. The northern district was 
better known to the Romans than it is to us, and 
was extremely populous and flourishing. . Africa 
Propria or Provincia, or simply Africa, was the 
name under which the Romans, after the Third 
Punie War, B.c. 146, erected into a provinee the 
whole of the former territory of Carthage. It ex- 
tended from the river Musca, on the west, which 
divided it from Numidia, to the bottom of the Syr- 
tis Minor, on the southeast. It was divided into 
two districts (regiones), namely, (1) Zeugis or 
Zeugitana, the district round Carthage; (2) Byza- 
cium or Byzacena, south of Zeugitana, as far as the 
bottom of the Syrtis Minor. It corresponds to the 
modern regency of Tunis. The province was full 
of flourishing towns, and was extremely fertile; 
it furnished Rome with its chief supplies of corn. 
In the days of Strabo, the earlier knowledge pos- 
sessed by the ancients of Africa was little, if at all, 
improved. The Mediterranean coast and the banks 
of the Nile were the only ports frequented by the 
Greeks. Their opinion respecting the continent 
itself was that it formed a trapezium, or else that 
the coast from the Columns of Hercules to Pelu- 
sium might be considered as the base of a right- 
angled triangle of which the Nile formed the per- 
pendicular side, extending to Aethiopia and the 
ocean, While the hypothenuse was the coast com- 
prehended between the extremity of this line and 
the straits. The apex of the triangle reached be- 
yond the limits of the habitable world, and was 
consequently regarded as inaccessible. The know]- 
edge of the day respecting the eastern and western 
coast of Africa appears to have extended no far- 
ther than 12° north latitude, or perhaps 12° 30’. 
The two sides were supposed to approximate, and 
between the Hesperii Aethiopes to the west and 
the cinnamomifera regio to the east, the distance 
was supposed to be comparatively small. This in- 
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tervening space was exposed to excessive heats, 
according to the common belief, which forbade the 
traveller’s penetrating within its precincts; while, 
at a little distance beyond, the Atlantic and In- 
dian oceans were brought to unite. The hypothesis 
which we have here stated made Africa terminate 
at about one half of its true length, and represented 
this continent as much smaller than Europe. On 
the other hand, the opinion of Hipparchus, which 
united eastern Africa to India, remained for a long 
period contemned, until Marinus of Tyre and Ptole- 
my had adopted it. This adoption, however, did 
not prevent the previous hypothesis from keeping 
its ground in some measure in the west of Europe, 
where it contributed to the discovery of the route 
by the Cape of Good Hope. Africa, according to 
Pliny (vi. § 33), was three thousand six hundred and 
forty-eight Roman miles from east to west. The 
length of the inhabited part of Africa was sup- 
posed nowhere to exceed two hundred and fifty 
Roman miles. Whatever may be the discussions 
to which the very corrupt state of the Roman nu- 
merals in the pages of Pliny are calculated to give 
rise, one thing is sufficiently evident, that the Ro- 
mans knew only a third part of Africa. See the 
article GEOGRAPHIA, with the maps there given. 

African Period of Latinity. The period in 
the history of Latin literature from about 115-180 
A.D. was so called because of the fact that many of 
the prominent writers of this period were natives 
of Africa, e, g. M. CORNELIUS FRONTO, SEX. Iv- 
Lius AFRICANUS, L. APULEIUS, and the Christian 
writer Q. SEPTIMIUS FLORENS TERTULLIANUS. See 
SERMO PLEBEIUS. 

Africanus. (1) A name given to several of the 
Scipios for their victories over the Carthaginians. 
See Scrrio. (2) See Sextus IvuLtus. 

Africus. The Roman name for the southwest 
wind, which the Greeks called Ai, and given to it 
because it blew off the coast of Africa. 

Agalma (dyadya). See STATUARIA. 

Agamédes (’Ayaynéys). Son of Erginus of Or- 
chomenos, and a famous builder, with his brother 
Trophonius (q. v.). 

Agamemnon (‘Ayapéuvey). Theson of Atreus and 
brother of Menelaiis. Driven from Mycenae after 
the murder of Atreus (q. v.) by Thyestes, the two 
young princes fled to Sparta, where King Tyndareos 
gave them his daughters in marriage—Clytaemnes- 
tra to Agamemnon, and Helen to Menelatis. While 
the latter inherited his father-in-law’s kingdom, 
Agamemnon not only drove his uncle out of Myce- 
nae, but so extended his dominions that in the war 
against Troy for the recovery of Helen the chief 
command was intrusted to him, as the mightiest 
prince in Greece. He contributed one hundred 
ships manned with warriors, besides lending sixty 
to the Arcadians. (On the immolation of his 
daughter Iphigenia at Aulis, see IpHigENta.) In 
Homer he is one of the bravest fighters before 
Troy; yet, by arrogantly refusing to let Chryses, 
priest of Apollo, ransom his daughter Chryseis, 
who had fallen to Agamemnon as the prize of war, 
be brought a plague on the Grecian host, which he 
afterwards almost ruined by ruthlessly carrying 
off Briseis, the prize of Achilles, who henceforth 
sulked in his tents and refused to fight. After 
the fall of Troy, Agamemnon came home with his 
captive, the princess Cassandra; but at supper he 
and his comrades were murdered by his wife’s 
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lover, Aegisthus, while the queen herself killed 
Cassandra, Such is Homer’s account; the tragic 
poets make Clytaemnestra, in revenge for her 
daughter’s immolation, throw a net over Agamem- 
non while bathing, and kill him with the help of 
Aegisthus. In Homer his children are Iphianas- 
sa, Chrysothemis, Laodicé, and Orestes; the later 
legend puts Iphigenia and Electra in the place of 
Iphianassa and Laodicé. Agamemnon was wor- 
shipped as a hero, His name is the title of a play 
by Aeschylus (q.v.). See the articles ACHILLEs; 
ORESTES; PELOPIDAE; TROJAN WaR. 

Agamemnonides (‘Ayapepvovidys). Apatronym- 
ic applied to Orestes (q. v.), the son of Agamemnon. 

Agamiou Graphé (dyayiov ypapy). An indict- 
ment among the Spartans brought against those 
who married too late or unsuitably; and also 
against those who did not marry at all. The pen- 
alty was driyuia. See ATIMIA; MATRIMONIUM. 

Aganippé (Ayavirm). Aspring on Mount Heli- 
con, near Thespiae in Boeotia, sacred to the Muses, 
who were called from it Aganippides. Its water 
was believed to impart poetic inspiration. 

Agasias (Ayaoias). A Greek artist of Ephesus, 
who flourished probably in the first century B.c. 
The Borghese Gladiator in the Louvre is from his 
hand. See GLADIATORES. 

Agaso. A groom, generally a slave, whose busi- 
ness it was to take care of horses, to drive cattle, 
or to perform the lowest menial offices. 

Agatharchides (Aya@apytdns). A Greek gram- 
marian of Cnidos, who lived at Alexandria in the 
second century B.c. He composed among other 
historical works one on the successors of Alexander 
the Great, and a description of the Red Sea in five 
books. Of both of these, some fragments remain. 

Agatharchus (’Ayd@apyos). (1) A Greek, the in- 
ventor of scene-painting. See Vitruv. vii. Praef. and 
the articles PicruraA; THEATRUM. (2) A Samian 
painter, the contemporary of Zeuxis, who prided 
himself on the rapidity of his work, receiving from 
Zeuxis the famous retort that if Agathareus paint- 
ed his works in a short time, he (Zeuxis) painted 
“for a long time,” i. e. for posterity. 

Agathias(’Aya@ias). A Greek poet and historian 
of Myrina, in Asia Minor, who was born about A.D. 
530, and died about 582. By profession he was a 
jurist, but in his Kvkos, a collection of his own and 
other contemporary poems in eight books, he made 
a beginning of the Greek Anthology, which still pre- 
serves 101 of his epigrams. He also wrote a his- 
tory of Justinian in five books, in continuation of 
the work of Procopius (q.v.). See ANTHOLOGY, 

Agathécles (Aya@oxhjs). ASicilian adventurer, 
born at Thermae, and brought up as a potter at 
Syracuse. His strength and personal beauty rec- 
ommended him to Damas, a noble Syracusan, who 
drew him from obscurity, and on whose death he 
married his rich widow, and so became one of the 
wealthiest citizens in Syracuse. His ambitious 
schemes then developed themselves, and he was 
driven into exile. After several changes of fortune 
he collected an army, and was declared sovereign 
of Syracuse, B.C. 317. In the course of a few years 
the whole of Sicily which was not under the do- 
minion of Carthage submitted to him. In 310 he 
was defeated at Himera by the Carthaginians, 
under Hamilear, who straightway laid siege to 
Syracuse, whereupon he formed the bold design of 
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averting the ruin which threatened him by carry- 
ing the war into Africa. His successes were most 
brilliant and rapid. He constantly defeated the 
troops of Carthage, but was at length summoned 
from Africa by the affairs of Sicily, where many 
cities had revolted from him, B.C. 307. These he re- 
duced, after making a treaty with the Carthagin- 
ians. He had previously assumed the title of King 
of Sicily. He afterwards plundered the Lipari 
Isles, and also carried his arms into Italy, in order 
to attack the Bruttii. But his last days were em- 
bittered by family misfortunes. His grandson 
Archagathus murdered his son Agathocles, for the 
sake of succeeding to the crown, and the old king 
feared that the rest of his family would share his 
fate.* He accordingly sent his wife and her two 
children to Egypt; and his own death followed al- 
most immediately, in 289, after a reign of twenty- 
eight years, and in the seventy-second year of his 
age. Some authors relate an incredible story of 
his being poisoned by Maeno, an associate of Ar- 
chagathus, 
in the quill with which he cleaned his teeth, and 
reduced him to so frightful a condition that he was 
placed on the funeral pile and burned while yet 
living, being unable to give any signs that he was 
not dead. 

Agathodaemon (dyaGodaivwyv). A friendly dis- 
posed spirit of the cornfields and vineyards, to 
whom libations of unmixed wine were made at 
meals. See DAEMON ; EVENTUS. 


Agathoérgi (dyaOocpyoi ). The five hundred 
knights who composed the body-guard of the 
Spartan kings in time of war (Herod. i. 67). 


Agathon(‘AydOov). An Athenian tragic poet, the 
friend of Euripidesand Plato. Hedied about B.c.400. 
Agathyrsi (Ayadupoo). A people in European 
Sarmatia, on theriver Maria(Marosch), in Transylva- 
nia, noted for their practice of tattooing their skins. 
Agave (‘Ayavn). Daughter of Cadmus and wife 
of Echion. She, with other women, ina bacchanalian 
frenzy, tore to pieces her own son Pentheus (q. v.). 

Agdistis ("Aydvors). See Runa. 

Agéla (dayédn). An assembly of young men in 
Crete, who lived together from their eighteenth 
year till the time of their marriage. An ayéAn 
consisted of the sons of the most noble citizens, 
who were usually under the jurisdiction of the 
father of the youth who had been the means of 
collecting the ayéAn. It was the duty of this per- 
son, called dyeAdrys, to superintend the military 
and gymnastic exercises of the youths (who were 
called ayeXacror), to accompany them to the chase, 
and to punish them when disobedient. He was 
accountable, however, to the State, which support- 
ed the ayéAai at the public expense. All the mem- 
bers of an dyéAn were obliged to marry at the same 
time. In Sparta the youths entered the dyéAa, 
usually called Bova, at the end of their seventh 
year. See EpucaTIon. 

Ageladas(’AynAddas). A Greek artist of the first 
half of the fifth century B.c., famed for his images 
of gods and Olympian victors, wrought in metal. 
His reputation was much enhanced by the fact that 
Phidias, Myron, and Polyclitus were his pupils. See 
STATUARIA, 

Agema (dynua, from dyw). The name of a chosen 
body of troops in the Macedonian army, which 
generally consisted of horsemen. The agema seems 
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to have varied in number: sometimes it consisted 
of 150 men, at other times of 300, and in later times 
it contained as many as 1000 or 2000 men. 

Agénor (‘Ayjvep). (1) Son of Poseidon and 
Libyé, king of Phoenicia, brother to Belus, and 
father of Cadmus and Europa (q. v.). 

(2) Son of Antenor by Theano, a priestess of 
Athené, and one of the bravest heroes of Troy. In 
Homer he leads the Trojans in storming the Greek 
intrenchments, rescues Hector when thrown down 
by Aiax, and even enters the lists with Achilles, 
but is saved from imminent danger by Apollo. In 
the post-Homeric legend he dies by the hand of 
Neoptolemus. 

Agenorides (‘Aynvopidns). A descendant of an 
Agenor, such as Cadmus, Phineus, and Perseus. 

Ageorgiou Diké (dyewpyiov dikn). An action 
which might be brought in the Athenian courts by 
a landlord against the farmer who had injured his 
land by neglect or an improper mode of cultiva- 
tion. 

Ager; Ager Publicus. 
AGRIMENSORES. 

Ager Arcifinius. 

Ager Decumanus. 

Ager Limitatus. 

Ager Quaestorius. 

Ager Religiosus. See AGRIMENSORES. 

Ager Vectigalis. See AGRARIAE LEGES. 

Agesander (Aynoavdpos). A Greek artist of the 
school of Rhodes. The celebrated group of the 
Laocoén is the joint work of Agesander, Atheno- 
dorus, and Polydorus. See Laocoon. 


Agesilaus (AynoiAaos). The name of several 
kings of Sparta. (1) Agesilaiis who reigned about 
B.C. 886, and was contemporary with the legis- 
lation of Lycurgus. (2) Son of Archidamus IL., 
and succeeded his half-brother Agis II. in B.c. 
398, excluding, on the ground of spurious birth, 
and by the interest of Lysander, his nephew Leo- 
tychides. From B.c. 396 to 394 he carried on 
the war in Asia Minor with great success, but, 
in the midst of his conquests, was summoned 
home to defend his country against Thebes, Cor- 
inth, and Argos, which had been induced by Ar- 
taxerxes to take up arms against Sparta. In 
the year 394 he met and defeated, at Coronea in 
Boeotia, the allied forces. During the next four 
years he regained for his country much of its former 
supremacy, till at length the fatal battle of Leuctra, 
B.C. 371, overthrew forever the power of Sparta, 
and gave the supremacy for a time to Thebes. In 
361 he crossed, with a body of Lacedaemonian mer- 
cenaries, into Egypt, where he died in the winter 
of 361-360, after a life of above eighty years and 
a reign of thirty-eight. In person Agesilaiis was 
small, mean - looking, and lame, on which last 
ground objection had been made to his accession, 
an oracle, curiously fulfilled, having warned Sparta 
of evils awaiting her under a “lame sovereignty.” 
In his reign, indeed, her fall took place, but not 
through him, for he was one of the best citizens 
and generals that Sparta ever had. 

AgesipOlis (Aynoimodis). The name of several 
kings of Sparta. (1) Agesipolis who succeeded his 
father, Pausanias, while yet a minor, in B.c. 394, and 
reigned fourteen years. (2) Son of Cleombrotus, 
reigned one year, B.C. 371. (3) Succeeded Cleomenes 
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AGORA 
in B.C. 220, but was soon deposed by his colleague 
Lycurgus. 
Agetoria. Another name for the CaRNEA (q. v.). 
Agger (yéyua), from ad and gero. A term used 


rived from the old Latin agonia, a victim, and 
given to four festivals in the Roman calendar. (1) 
A sacrifice to Ianus, on the 9th of January. (2) A 
sacrifice by the Salii (q. v.) to Mars or Quirinus, 
in general for a heap or mound of any kind. It| 0" the 17th of March. (3) A sacrifice to Veiovis 
was more particularly applied to a mound, usual-| (4: v.); on the 2ist of May. (4) A feast called Sep- 
ly composed of earth, which was raised around a| montium, held on the 11th of December, when 
besieged town, and was gradually increased in | a victim was offered on each of the seven hills of 
breadth and height till it equalled or overtopped Rome, See Huschke, Das alte rim. Jahr (1869). 

the walls. At the siege of Avaricum, Caesar raised’ Agones (dy@ves). (1) A general term used by the 
| Greeks of the contests at the great national festivals. 
| See OLYMPIA ; PytHia; Nema; Istamta. (2) As 
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in twenty-five days an agger 330 feet broad and 80 
feet high. The agger was sometimes made not only 
of earth, but of wood, hurdles, ete., as in the ac- 
compauying illustration, whence we read of its 
being set on fire. The name agger was also ap- 
plied to the earthen wall surrounding a Roman 
encampment, composed of the earth dug from the 
ditch (fossa), which was usually nine feet broad 
and seven feet deep; but if any attack was appre- 
hended, the depth was increased to twelve feet 
and the breadth to thirteen feet. Sharp stakes 
were usually fixed upon the agger, which was 
then called vallum. When both words are used (as 
in Caesar, agger ac vallum), the agger means the 
mound of earth, and the vallum, the sharp stakes 
which were fixed upon the agger. 

Agias (’Ayias). See Cyciic Poets. 

Agis ("Ayis). The name of several kings of 
Sparta. (1) The son of Eurysthenes, the founder of 
the family of the Agidae. (2) Son of Archidamus 
IL., reigned B.c. 427-398. He took an active part in 
the Peloponnesian War, and invaded Attica several 


a legal term it is used of lawsuits. See Trowema. 


Agonothétae (dywvobéra). The persons who 
in the Grecian games decided the disputes and 
awarded the prizes. See OLympra; Pyruia; NE- 
MEA; ISTHMIA. 

Agéra (dyopa). (1) A word that properly means 
an assembly of any nature, and is usually employed 
by Homer for the general assembly of the people. 
The dyopa seems to have been considered an essen- 
tial part in the constitution of the early Grecian 
states, since the barbarity and uncivilized con- 
dition of the Cyclopes is characterized by their 
wanting such an assembly. The ayopd, though 
usually convoked by the king—as, for instance, by 
Telemachus in the absence of his father—appears 
to have been also summoned at times by some dis- 
tinguished chieftain, as, for example, by Achilles 
before Troy. The king occupied the most impor- 
tant seat in these assemblies, and near him sat the 
nobles, while the people sat or stood in a circle 
around them. The power and rights of the people 
in these assemblies have been the subject of much 
dispute. Platner, Tittmann, and Nitzsch maintain 
that the people were allowed to speak and vote; 
while Heeren and Miiller think “that the nobles 
were the only persons who proposed measures, de- 
liberated, and voted, and that the people were only 
present to hear the debate, and to express their 
feeling as a body, which expressions might then 
be noticed by a prince of a mild disposition.” The 
latter view of the question is confirmed by the fact 
that in no passage in the Odyssey is any one of 
the people represented as taking part in the dis- 
cussion ; while, in the Iliad, Odysseus inflicts per- 


times. While Alcibiades was at Sparta he was the/ sonal chastisement upon Thersites for presuming 


guest of Agis, and is said to have seduced his wife 
Timaea (in consequence of which Leotychides, the 
son of Agis, was excluded from the throne as ille- 
gitimate). (3) Son of Archidamus IIL, reigned B.c. 
338-330. He attempted to overthrow the Macedo- 
nian power in Europe while Alexander the Great 
was in Asia, but was defeated and killed in battle 
by Antipater in the year 330. (4) Son of Eudami- 
das II., reigned B.c. 244-240, He attempted to re- 
establish the institutions of Lycurgus, and to effect 
a thorough reform in the Spartan state; but he 
was resisted by his colleague Leonidas II. and the 
wealthy, was thrown into prison, and there put to 
death by command of the ephors, along with his 
mother and grandmother. 

Agitatores. See CrRcus. 

Aglaia. One of the Graces. 

Agmen. The Roman army on the march. 
EXERCITUS. 

Agnati. See CoGNaTIO. 

Agnomen. See NOMEN. 

Agonalia, Agonia, or Agonales. A name de- 


See CHARITES. 
See 


Plan of a Greek Agora, according to Vitruvius. 


A, the open court, surrounded by double colonnades and shops; B, the curing 
C, the chief temple, also used as a treasury; D, the basilica, or court of justices 
E, the tholus, in connection with the other rooms of the prytaneum, ¢, d. 
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to attack the nobles in the dyopa. The people ap- 
pear to have been only called together to hear 
what had been already agreed upon in the council 
of the nobles, which is called Bovdy and Adexos, 
and sometimes even ayopa. 

Among the Athenians, the proper name for the 
assembly of the people was exkAnova, and among 
the Dorians A/a. The term dyopa was confined at 
Athens to the assemblies of the phylae and demi. 
In Crete the original name dyopd continued to be 
applied to the popular assemblies till a late period. 

(2) The name dyopa was early transferred from 
the assembly itself to the place in which the as- 
sembly was held; and thus it came to be used for 
the market-place, where goods of all descriptions 
were bought and sold. The expression ayopa 7A7- 
Govca, “full market,” was used to signify the time 
from morning to noon, that is, from about nine to 
twelve o’clock. 

The agora in Greek cities corresponds to the 
Roman forum (q.v.). The chief authorities on the 
subject are Pausanias and Vitruvius. The accom- 
panying plan (after Vitruvius), taken from Hirt’s 
Geschichte der Baukunst (xxi., fig. 1), represents the 
later form of the agora. 

See Boeckh, Econ. of Athens; Leake, Topography 
of Athens; Krause, Hellas, vol. ii.; Hirt, Lehre d. 
Gebdude ad. Griechen und Rémer, chap. v.; Wachs- 
muth, Hellenische <Alterthumskunde; and Becker- 
Géll, Charikles,4th scene, ii. pp. 177-212. 

Agorandmi (dyopayopor). Market-masters. In 
many Greek towns magistrates somewhat resem- 
bling the Roman aediles (q.v.). At Athens ten 
agoranomi were chosen by lot every year, five for 
the city, and five for the port of Piraeus. They 
looked especially after the retail trade, gave stran- 
gers leave to engage in it, tested weights and meas- 
ures as well as the quality of goods, confiscating 
and destroying what was spoiled; they settled dis- 
putes between buyers and sellers on the spot, or, 
if a suit at law was necessary, presided over it. 
See Boeckh, Public Econ. of Athens, pp. 48, 333. 

Agrania (dypavia). <A festival celebrated at 
Argos, in memory of one of the daughters of 
Proetus, who had been afflicted with madness. 

Agraphiou Graphé (dypadiov ypadpy). The 
names of all persons at Athens who owed any sum 
of money to the state were registered by the prac- 


tores (mpakropes) upon tablets kept for that pur- } 


pose in the Temple of Athené on the Acropolis; 
and hence the expression of being registered on 
the Acropolis always means indebted to the state. 
If the name of an individual was improperly 
erased, he was subject to the action for non-regis- 
tration (aypudpiov ypady ), which was under the 
jurisdiction of the thesmothetae; but if an indi- 
vidual was not registered, he could only be pro- 
ceeded against by evderéus (q. V.), and was not liable 
to the dypadiov ypadn. 

Agraphou Metallou Graphé (aypapov jerdd- 
Aov ypapn). An action brought before the thes- 
mothetae at Athens, against an individual who 
worked a mine without having previously regis- 
tered it. The state required that all mines should 
be registered, because the twenty-fourth part of 
their produce was payable to the public treasury, 
_ Agrariae Leges (AGRARIAN LAws), Laws deal- 
ing with the distribution of the Roman public 
land (ager publious), and in general to be described 
as laws providing for the allotment to the poorer 
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citizens of land belonging to the state, or regulat- 
ing the tenure on which these lands should be held. 
Such assignments of land are said to have been 
made as early as Romulus (Varro, &. &. i. 10, 2), 
but the first agrarian law was that proposed by 
Sp. Cassius in B.c. 486. The public lands were the 
result of conquest in war. It was not till towards 
the end of the Republic that we hear of the state’s 
acquiring territory by the gift of a foreign prince. 
War in the ancient world made the bodies and be- 
longings of the vanquished the absolute property 
of the victors. No doubt either policy or pity gen- 
erally interfered to prevent the full exercise of the 
power. In Italy especially, the persons were not 
usually made slaves; but though the conquered 
community was allowed to exist, it was deprived 
of part, often ofa third part, ofitslands. These con- 
fiscated lands had sometimes been utterly wasted in 
war, sometimes were still unhurt and in a state of 
cultivation, sometimes consisted of moorland and 
wood. Each kind requires separate treatment. 

1. The cultivated lands were dealt with in one, 
or it may be in all, of four ways. 

(a) Part was sold by the quaestors, and hence 
called agri quaestorii. According to the Gromatici, 
the land for this purpose was measured and divid- 
ed by balks (limites) into square plots (laterculi), 
measuring ten actus each side, and containing fifty 
iugera, i.e. thirty-one acres, each. As containing 
one hundred square actus, it was sometimes called 
centuria. The earliest instance recorded of a sale 
was in the case of Pometia, where, although the 
city was surrendered when about to be stormed, 
some of the chiefs were slain, some of the husband- 
men were sold as slaves, the town was destroyed, 
and the land sold (Liv. ii. 17). The sale under the 
spear (sub hasta) gave full rights of ownership (Gai. 
iv. 16). Conquest had extinguished all previous 
title or claims to the land, and the state would of 
course give legal effect to its own acts of transfer. 

(6) Part was given and assigned in full owner- 
ship to Roman citizens. This land was duly sur- 
veyed, measured, divided by balks into centuries, 
each containing two hundred iugera (one hundred 
and twenty-five acres), and assigned by lot to Ro- 
Such land was ealled agri dati ad- 
signati. The oldest assignments were two iugera 
to each man; this formed an hereditament (here- 
dium), i.e. he had not the mere use or life interest 
of the plot, but it passed to his heirs after him. 
The lots of one hundred men thus formed one cen- 
tury (cent-wir-ia). Later on, seven iugera were re- 
garded as the normal size of a lot (Plin. H. N. xviii. 
§ 18); but, in fact, there was great variety, the 
amount naturally depending upon the extent of 
land open to distribution and the number of citi- 
zens to share in it. The survey and distribution 
were effected by a special commission of three, five, 
or ten men (Cic. Agr. ii. 7), called I1Iviri A. D. A., 
i.e. agris dandis adsignandis. 

(c) Part of the confiscated lands were given back 
to their former owners, and no rent was imposed 
on these plots. ed 

(d) Part was neither sold nor assigned nor re- 
stored to the former owners, but let for a rent (vee- 
tigal), often for long periods to state contractors 
(mancipes), who sublet to the nearest occupiers. 
Hyginus mentions as long a lease as one hundred 
years. 

2. Besides the cultivated lands still in condition 
to be sold or let, there were the mountain pastures 
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and woods. The mountain pastures and woods 
were often granted (concessa) to the old proprietors, 
or to the municipality, or to the new Roman colo- 
ny, or reserved to the state; and other tracts of 
land were often useful as pastures where there 
were not sufficient farmers to require them as 
arable land. Sometimes a small rent was required, 
and then they came under the head of agri vecti- 
gales (Grom. pp. 203, 205). Sometimes strips of 
wood on the mountain were annexed by the origi- 
nal assignment to the different estates (fundi) of 
private persons. Pastures, in like manner, were 
sometimes appropriated to individuals, but held 
pro indiviso; or sometimes made common to the 
whole of the community (Grom. p. 48). Appian 
(Bell. Civ. i.7) says that taxes were laid for the use 
of the common pastures, both for larger and smaller 
animals, i.e. horned cattle and sheep. The last 
was collected by the publicans. 

3. Appian says that “ the larger part of the lands 
taken from the conquered had been wasted by war, 
and uncultivated. As the Romans had no time to 
distribute it, they gave notice that any one who 
liked might temporarily work it, paying a tax of 
a yearly tenth of the seed crops, and a fifth of the 
plantations” (i. e. fruits; for instance, olives and 
grapes). There is no other authority for this def- 
inite historical statement of a notice and a tax. 
The Gromatici speak frequently of agri occupatorii, 
i.e. lands belonging to squatters, and explain that 
it was conquered land occupied by individuals. 
The word most frequently used to denote this oc- 
cupation is possidere; the occupiers are possessores ; 
the lands, possessiones—terms which do not, how- 
ever, imply anything as to the legality of the title 
by which it is held. But that this sort of occupa- 
tion was recognized by law is clear from the fact 
that interference with it by the state was the sub- 
ject, not of judicial proceedings, but of legislative 
enactment. 

It does not seem probable that any definite ar- 
rangement was made in early times for the occu- 
pation of public land which was not assigned, or 
sold, or leased; and the legal claim of the state to 
deal with it was as incontestable in theory as it 
was difficult to enforce without the destruction of 
those reasonable expectations, arising from long 
use, which are the foundation of the statesman’s 
view of property. It is disputed whether the pa- 
tricians alone (to the exclusion of the plebeians) 
had, before the Licinian laws, the right to hold the 
public land: as a fact, it was probably the case. 
They were originally, and continued for long to be, 
the holders of the government, and they were, as a 
rule, the richest. Now the occupation of tracts of 
land wasted in war was not a poor Roman’s busi- 
ness; it was at a distance; it required capital; 
and it was insecure, partly from the enemy on the 
border, and partly from the state’s not having as- 
signed it as private property. Neither the peasant 
nor the small capitalist would find the occupation 
of such land at a distance from Rome attractive ; 
moreover, he was liable to be called off to serve in 
war. The rich man could risk something, could 
employ slave labour, could judge of the political 
prospects, and have a potential voice in the actions 
of the state. Such possessions had a natural ten- 
dency to accumulate in the hands of the few. The 
holders added field to field (continuare agros), partly 
by purchase from their poorer neighbours, partly 
by violence, partly by taking in any vacant land 
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adjoining. Thus were formed the large estates 
(latifundia, lati fundi) which, worked by slaves, 
drove out, or gave no opening for, free peasants, 
and, portending the ruin of Italy, roused the Grac- 
chi to their famous legislation. 

For some account of the specific agrarian laws, 
see the articles ROGATIONES LICINIAE; SEMPRONIAB 
Lre@rs; THorta Lex; GRACCHUS. 


Agraulia (’AypavAia). An Athenian festival in 
honour of Agraulos (q. v.), daughter of Cecrops. 


Agraulos ("Aypavios). (1) Daughter of Actaeus, 
first king of Athens, and wife of Cecrops. (2) Daugh- 
ter of Cecrops and Agraulos, of whom various stories 
aretold. Athené is said to have given Erichthonius 
in a chest to Agranlos and her sister Hersé, with 
strict injunctions not to open it; but they disobeyed 
the command. (See ERICHTHONIUs.) Agraulos was 
subsequently punished by being changed into a 
stone by Hermes, because she attempted to pre- 
vent the god from entering the house of Hersé, 
with whom he had fallen in love. Another legend 
relates that Agraulos threw herself down from the 
Acropolis because an oracle had declared that the 
Athenians would conquer if some one would sac- 
rifice himself for his country. The Athenians in 
gratitude built her a temple on the Acropolis, in 
which the young Athenians, on receiving their 
first suit of armour, took an oath that they would 
always defend their country to the last. 


Agrétae (aypéra:). The name of nine maidens 
chosen every year in the island of Cos, as priestesses 
of Athené. 


Agriania (dypiavia). Probably the same festival 
as the agrania (q. v.), aud celebrated in Argos and 
Thebes. 

Agricéla, GNArus IuLius. A Roman general, 
who was born June 13th, a.D. 37, at Forum Inulii 
(Fréjus, in Provence), the son of Iulius Grae- 
cinus, who was executed by Caligula, and of Iulia 
Procilla. He received a careful education ; he first 
served in Britain, A.D. 60, under Suetonius Pauli- 
nus} was quaestor in Asia in 63; was governor of 
Aquitania from 74 to 76; and was consul in 77, 
when he betrothed his daughter to the historian 
Tacitus, and in the following year gave her to him 
in marriage. In 78 he received the government 
of Britain, which he held for seven years, during 
which time he subdued the whole of the country 
with the exception of the highlands of Caledonia, 
and by his wise administration introduced among 
the inhabitants the language and civilization of 
Rome. He was recalled in 85 through the jealousy 
of Domitian, and on his return lived in retirement 
till his death, in 93, which, according to some, was 
occasioned by poison administered by order of Do- 
mitian. His character is drawn in the brightest 
colours by his son-in-law Tacitus, whose life of 
Agricola has come down to us. See Tacitus. 


Agriculttra. (1) Iy Grerce. Agriculture was 
a leading industry, at least as early as Homer. 
The soil was stubborn, fertile plains being com- 
paratively few, and mountains and rocky ground 
preponderating. But, favoured by a genial cli- 
maté, agriculture was carried on almost every- 
where with a zeal to which the wants of a dense 
population added their stimulus. That it was re- 
garded as the very groundwork of social life is 
shown by the fact that its guardian goddess De- 
meter presided also over wedlock and law. It 
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‘was looked upon as the most legitimate way of 

earning a livelihood. It was carried to the high- 
est pitch in the Peloponnesus, where every scrap 
of cultivable soil was made to yield its crop, as 
may be seen to this day by the artificial terraces 
that scarp every mountain-slope. Much care was 
bestowed on irrigation. Scarcity of water was 
supplemented by artificial means; provision was 
made against irregular bursts of mountain torrents 
by embanking and regulating the natural outlets, 
while moist lands were channelled and stagnant 
waters drained. Water was distributed every- 
where by ditches and canals, under the supervision 
of state officials; and laws of ancient date guarded 
against the unfair use of a watercourse to a neigh- 
bour’s damage. See EMISSARIUM. 

The land was mainly cultivated by slaves and 
serfs, though field labour was not deemed dis- 
honourable to the freeman, except where law and 
custom forbade his engaging in any sort of handi- 
craft, as at Sparta. In some countries, especially 
Arcadia, the old-world plan of every man tilling 
his field with his own hand remained in force to the 
latest times; and even eminent statesmen like Philo- 
poemen (q. v.) would not give it up. Four kinds of 
grain were chiefly grown—wheat, barley, and two 
kinds of spelt, to all of which the climate allowed 
two sowings in the year—besides millet, sesame, 
various leguminous plants, and several sorts of 
herbage for fodder. With no less diligence was 
Greek husbandry applied to gardening, especially 
to the cultivation of the vine. This, while stead- 
ily pursued on the mainland, was developed to an 
extraordinary extent in the islands, most of which, 
owing to their mountainous character, did not af- 
ford their inhabitants sufficient arable soil. In 
olive-culture no part of Greece competed with At- 
tica, which also produced the best figs, the fruit 
most widely cultivated. Kitchen-gardening was 
practised on the largest scale in Boeotia. Con- 
sidering the enormous consumption of flowers in 
wreaths, the rearing of them, especially of the rose, 
lily, narcissus, and violet, must have been a lucra- 
tive business, at least in the neighbourhood of 
great towns. Meadow-farming was of next to no 
importance, few districts having a soil adapted for 
it, and such meadows as there were being used for 
pasture rather than haymaking. 

(2) In Iraty. In Italy also, the existence of the 
commnnity was regarded as based upon agricult- 
ure. This is proved by the practice of marking 
the site of the future walls of a new town by a 
furrow drawn with the plough. At Rome espe- 
cially, the body of irremoyable peasantry long 
formed the core of the commonwealth. In polit- 
ical life the free peasant was the only factor held 
in account, and accordingly in war the object was 
to increase the number of free peasants by plant- 
ing them out on as much of borderland as could 
be wrested from the enemy. In early times agri- 
culture was thonght the only respectable calling 
in which a Roman citizen could engage; and man- 
ual labour was held in high esteem and brought no 
discredit upon persons of rank and station, even 
Cato the Censor working in the fields side by side 
with his slaves. 

Husbandry was mainly directed to the raising 
of grain, the ordinary cereal being at first spelt, 
till, in the fifth century B.c., wheat began to take 
a place beside it. They also cultivated barley, 
millet, and leguminous plants, as well as turnips, 
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greens, and herbs for fodder. On irrigation and 
drainage the Italians bestowed much pains. They 
had no lack of grass-lands, either for pasture or 
haymaking; and from an early time these were 
artificially watered. The cultivation of the vine 
and olive extended as that of grains declined; so 
did the growth of orchard fruit, which, under the 
late Republic and the early Empire, received a 
vast expansion both from the improvement of na- 
tive kinds and the introduction and naturalization 
of many foreign fruits. In earlier times the prime 
favourite among fruit trees had been, as in Greece, 
the nutritious fig. Agriculture proper was ruined 
by the acquisition of the first extra-Italian posses- 
sions, Sicily and Sardinia; for the corn supplied 
by the provincials as tribute in kind began to be 
used, not only in provisioning the armies, but in 
feeding the urban population. (See ANNONA.) As 
the state, to humour the rabble of Rome, sold this 
corn at the lowest possible prices, sometimes even 
below its value, the growth of cereals ceased to be 
profitable; farmers kept it down to a minimum, 
and took to cattle-breeding or fo raising wine and 
oil. These branches of industry not only flourished 
in the face of competition, but, with judicious man- 
agement, were highly remunerative. The death- 
blow was given to the Italian peasantry by the 
increasing employment of slaves and the absorp- 
tion of small farms in large estates. (See LATIFUN- 
DIUM.) On these, besides the growth of wine, oil, 
and fruit, the breeding of birds, game, and cattle 
was carried on, as well as woodcraft and special 
industries such as pottery, charcoal-burning, and 
others. 

Farming implements, in addition to the plough, 
or aratrum (q. ¥.), usually drawn by oxen, which 
was much the same among Greeks and Romans, 
and always very imperfect, included a great va- 
riety of spades, hoes, and mattocks, and among 
Romans the harrow (irpex, rastrum), the use of 
which among the Greeks is doubted. The season 
for sowing all cereals was usually autumn. At 
harvest the stalks were cut with the sickle about 
half-way down, and the rest left standing as stub- 
ble, to be either burned or utilized for manure. 
The process of threshing was very defective. 

See Dickson, Husbandry of the Ancients (1788) ; 
De la Malle, Economie Politique des Romains (1840) ; 
Hoskyns, Hist. of Agriculture (1849); and the arti- 
cle GEOPONICI. 


Agri Decumates. ‘Tithe-lands.” The name 
given by the Romans to a part of Germany, east 
of the Rhine and north of the Danube, which they 
took possession of when the Germans retired east- 
ward, and which they gave to the Gauls, and sub- 
sequently to their own veterans, on the payment 
of a tenth of the produce (decuma). Towards the 
beginning of the second century A.D. these lands 
were incorporated in the Roman Empire. 


Agrigentum (‘Akpayas). The modern Girgenti. 
A city on the south eoast of Sicily, about two miles 
from the sea. It was celebrated for its wealth and 
populousness, and was one of the most splendid 
cities of the ancient world. It was founded by a 
Doric colony from Gela, about B..c. 579; was under 
the government of the cruel tyrant Phalaris (about 
560), and subsequently under that of Theron (488- 
472). It was destroyed by the Carthaginians (405), 
and, though rebuilt by Timoleon, never regained 
its former greatness. It came into the power of 
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che Romans in 210. It was the birthplace of Em- 
pedocles. There are still gigantic remains of the 
ancient city, notably of its temple of Zeus. 
Agrimensores. Land-surveyors; also called 
gromatici, from groma, the instrument used in meas- 
uring. Under the Roman emperors they formed a 
colleginm. Like the jurisconsults, they had regu- 
lar schools, and received handsome salaries from 
the state. Their business was to measure unas- 
signed lands for the state, and ordinary lands for 
the proprietors, and to fix and maintain boundaries. 
Their writings on the subject of their art were very 
numerous; and we have still scientific treatises on 
the law of boundaries, such as those by Frontinus 
and Hyginus. They were sometimes vested with 
judicial power, and were called spectabiles and cla- 
rissimi in the time of Theodosius and Valentinian. 


As partitioners of land, the agrimensores were the | 


successors of the augurs, and the mode of their 
limitatio was derived from the old augurial method 
of forming the templum. The word templum, like 
the Greek réyevos, simply means a division; its 
application to signify the vault of the heavens was 
due to the fact that the directions were always 
ascertained according to the true cardinal points. 
At the inauguration of a king or consul, the augur 
looked towards the east and the person to be in- 
augurated towards the south. Now, in a case like 
this, the person to be inaugurated was considered 
the chief, and the direction in which he looked was 
the main direction. Thus we find that in the case 
of land-surveying the augur looked to the south; 
for the gods were supposed to be in the north, and 
the augur was considered as looking in the same 
manner in which the gods looked upon the earth. 
Hence the main line in land-surveying was drawn 
from north to south, and was called cardo, as cor- 
responding to the axis of the world; the line which 
eut it was termed decumanus, because it made the 
figure of a cross, like the numeral X. These two 
lines were produced to the extremity of the ground 
which was to be laid out, and parallel] to these 
were drawn other lines, according to the size of 
the quadrangle required. The limits of these 
divisions were indicated by balks, called limites, 
which were left as high-roads, the ground for them 
being deducted from the land to be divided. As 
every sixth was wider than the others, the square 
bordering upon this would lose pro tanto. When 
land was undivided it was called arcifinius or arci- 
finalis, to which class belonged the ager publicus. 
See AGRARIAE LEGES. 

Military surveyors were known as metatores. In 
later times the agrimensor was called simply mensor. 
Other terms are finitor, decempedator. Gromaticus is 
properly a professor of the art, and geometres a 
teacher of it. ) 

The writings of the Gromatici which are extant 
contain short treatises of about the second century 
after Christ, by Frontinus (embedded in a com- 
mentary of a later writer called Agennius Urbi- 
cus ), by Siculus Flaccus, and by apparently two 
writers bearing the name of Hy ginus ; several 
short mathematical treatises of uncertain date by 
Balbus, Nipsus, a so-called Boéthius, and others ; 
extracts from official registers, probably of the fifth 
century, of the colonial and other surveys of lands, 
chiefly in Italy; lists and descriptions of different 
kinds of boundary stones; extracts from the Roe 
dosian Code, and one title (x. 1) of Justinian’s Di- 
gest; an obscure and barbarous tract (casae litte- 
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rarum) by one Innocentius, supposed to be school 
exercises in land-surveying, and some other short 
pieces. The origin and date of the collection are 
unknown. Niebuhr awakened modern interest in 
these writers, and in 1848 Lachmann’s critical edi- 
tion appeared, and superseded all earlier editions. 
Tn 1852, a second volume was published, containing 
essays on the MSS. by Blume, on the text by Lach- 
mann, and on the list of colonies by Mommsen, and 
an elaborate essay on the whole subject by Rudorff. 


Agrimetatio. See AGRIMENSORES. 


Agrionia ("Aypidvia). A festival celebrated 
chiefly at Orchomenns, in Boeotia, in honour of 
Dionysus, surnamed ’Aypiovios, i.e. the wild. This 
festival was solemnized only by women and priests 
|of Dionysus. It consisted of a kind of game, in 
| which the women for a long time acted as if seek- 
ing Dionysus, and at last called out to one another 
| that he had escaped to the Muses, and had con- 
}cealed himself with them. After this they pre- 
|pared a repast, and, having enjoyed it, amused 
themselves with solving riddles. This festival 
was remarkable for a feature which proves its 
| great antiquity. Some virgins, who were descend- © 
|ed from the Minyans, and who probably used to 
assemble around the temple on the occasion, fled, 
j}and were followed by the priest armed with a 
|} sword, who was allowed to kill the one whom 
he first caught. This sacrifice of a human being, 


though originally it must have formed a regular 
part of the festival, seems to have been avoided in 
|later times. One instance, however, occurred in 
| the days of Plutarch (Quaest. Graec. 38). See Miil- 
| ler, Die Minyer, p. 166. 

Agrippa, Marcus Vipsanius. A Roman gener- 
al, who was born in B.C. 63, of an obscure family; 
studied with young Octavius (afterwards the em- 
peror Augustus) at Apollonia, in Illyria, and upon 
the murder of Caesar, in B.c. 44, was one of the 
friends of Augustus who advised him to proceed 
immediately to Rome. In the civil wars which 
followed, and which terminated in giving Augus- 
tus the sovereignty of the Roman world, Agrippa 
took an active part; and his military abilities con- 
tributed greatly to that result. He commanded 
the fleet of Augustus at the battle of Actium in 
B.c. 31. He was thrice consul, and in his third 
consulship, in B.C. 27, he built the Pantheon. In 
the year 21 he married Iulia, daughter of Augus- 
tus. He continued to be employed in various mili- 
tary commands till his death in B.c. 12, By his 
first wife, Pomponia, Agrippa had Vipsania, mar- 
ried to Tiberius, the successor of Augustus; and 
by Iulia he had two daughters, Iulia and Agrippi- 
na, and three sons, Gaius Caesar, Lucius Caesar, 
and Agrippa Postumus. The last was banished by 
Augustus to the island of Planasia, and was put to 
death by Tiberius, 4.p. 14. See portrait on p. 16. 

Agrippina. (1) The daughter of M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa (q. v.) and of Inlia, the infamous daugh- 
ter of the emperor Augustus, and married to Ger- 
manicus (q.v-.), by whom she had nine children, 
among whom were the emperor Caligula, and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. She was distin- 
guished for her virtues and heroism, and shared all 
the dangers of her husband’s campaigns. On his 
death, in A.D. 17, she returned to Italy; but the 
favour with which she was received by the people 
increased the hatred which Tiberius and his moth- 
er, Livia, had long entertained towards her. At 
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length, in A.D. 30, Tiberius banished her to the isl- 
and of Pandataria, where she died three years 
afterwards. See the portrait on p. 729.942) 
Daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina (supra), 
and mother of the emperor Nero, was born at Op- 
pidum Ubiorum, afterwards called, in honour of her, 
Colonia Agrippina, now Cologne. She was beau- 
tiful and intelligent, but licentious, cruel, and am- 
bitious. She was first married to Cn. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus (A.D. 28), by whom she had a son, 
afterwards the emperor Nero; next to Crispus 
Passienus; and thirdly to the emperor Clandius 
(A.D. 49), although she was his niece. In A.D. 50 
she prevailed upon Claudius to adopt her son, to 
the prejudice of his own son Britannicus; and, in 
order to secure the succession for Nero, she poi- 
soned the emperor in A.D.54. The young emperor 
soon became tired of the ascendency of his mother, 
and, after making several attempts to shake off 
her authority, he caused her to be assassinated in 
A.D. 59, 

Agronémi ( dypovdpuo.). The country police, 
whose duties corresponded in most respects to 
those of the astynomi in the city. They appear to 
have performed nearly the same duties as the hy- 
lori (tAwpoi). Aristotle does not inform us in which 
one of the Greek states they existed. See HyLORI. 

Agrotéras Thysia ('Ayporépas Ovcia). A festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Artemis Agro- 
tera (from dypa, chase), in consequence of a vow 
made during the First Persian War to sacrifice to 
Artemis as many goats as there should be Persians 
slain at Marathon. But as the number of Persians 
slain was so great as to exceed that of the ayail- 
able goats, the Athenians decreed that five hun- 
dred goats should be offered every year. This is 
the account given by Xenophon, but other writers 
give different legends. 

Agrypnis (Aypumvis). A nocturnal festival cele- 
brated at Arbela, in Sicily, in honour of Dionysus. 

Agyieus (‘Ayuets). See APOLLO. 

Agylla. See CamRn. 

Agyrium (’Ayvpov). A Sicilian town, the birth- 
place of the historian Diodorus (q. v.). 

Agyrmus (ayvppds). See ELnusryra, 

Agyrtae (ayipra). Wandering beggars, often 

claiming the priestly rank, and making their liv- 
ing by fortune-telling and similar arts. They ap- 
pear to have originated in the East, and finally 
made their way to Italy, where they received the 
name of aeruscatores (q. V.). 
; Ahala, Gaius Servitius. A Roman who, act- 
Ing as magister equitum, in B.C. 439, slew Spurius Mae- 
lius in the Forum, because he refused to appear 
before the dictator, L. Cincinnatus. For this act, 
Ahala was tried, but escaped condemnation by a 
voluntary exile. See Manirus, ’ 

Ahenobarbus. “ Brazen - bearded.” A name 
applied to the members of a noted Roman family, 
because the Diosecuri (Castor and Pollux) were said 
to have announced to one of their ancestors, L. 
Domitius, the victory of the Romans over the Lat- 
ins at Lake Regillus (B.c. 496), and, in confirma- 
tion of the truth of what they told, to have stroked 
his black hair and beard, which immediately be- 
come red, (1) CN. Domitius AnENoBARBUS, consul 
B.C. 122, conquered the Allobroges in Gaul, at the 
confluence of the Sulga and Rhodanus. (2) Cn. 
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104, brought forward the law (Lex Domitia) by which 
the election of the priests was transferred from 
the collegia to the people. The people afterwards 
elected him Pontifex Maximus out of gratitude. 
He was consul in 96, and censor in 92, with Licin- 
ius Crassus, the orator. (3) L. Domitrus AHENO- 
BARBUS, married Porcia, the sister of M. Cato, and 
was a staunch and courageous supporter of the aris- 
tocratical party. He was aedile in B.c. 61, praetor 
in 58, and consul in 54. On the breaking-out of 
the civil war in 49 he threw himself into Corfini- 
um, but was compelled by his own troops to sur- 
render to Caesar. He next went to Massilia, and 
after the surrender of that town repaired to Pom- 
pey in Greece. He fell in the battle of Pharsalia 
(48), where he commanded the left wing, and, ac- 
cording to Cicero’s assertion in the second Philip- 
pic, by the hand of Antony. (4) CN. DomitTius 
AHENOBARBUS, son of no. 3, was taken with his fa- 
ther at Corfininm (49), was present at the battle 
of Pharsalia (48), and returned to Italy in 46, when 
he was pardoned by Caesar. He accompanied An- 
tony in his campaign against the Parthians in 36. 
He was consul in 32, and deserted to Augustus 
shortly before the battle of Actium. (5) Cn. DoMI- 
TIUS AHENOBARBUS, consul A.D. 32, married Agrip- 
pina (q. v.), daughter of Germanicus, and was father 
of the emperor Nero. 


Ahenum, See AENUM. 


Ahrens, HeryricH LubDOoLF, philologist, was 
born June 6th, 1809, at Helmstadt, Germany, and 
was educated at Go6ttingen, where he became a 
privat-docent in 1830. From 1831 to 1845 he was a 
teacher in the Paedagogium at Ifeld, leaving it to 
become head of the Lyceum in Hanover, an office 
which he filled until 1879. He died at Hanover, 
Sept. 24th, 1881. His principal works are the 
treatises, De Graecae Linguae Dialectis (Lib. i. De 
Dialectis Aeolicis et Pseudo-aeolicis, 1839; Lib. ii. De 
Dialecto Dorico, 1843); Griech. Formenlehre des home- 
rischen und attischen Dialekts (1852); and Bucolicorum 


Graecorum Theocriti, Biontis, Moschi Reliquiae, 2 vols. 
(1855-59). See DraLects. 


Aiax (Alas). (1) Son of Telamon, king of Sal- 
amis, and grandson of Aeacus. Homer calls him 
Aiax the Telamonian, Aiax the Great, or simply 
Aiax, whereas the other Aiax, son of Oileus, is al- 
ways distinguished from the former by some epi- 
thet. He sailed against Troy in twelve ships, and 


Aiax. (Aeginetan Marbles.) 


AIKIAS DIKE 


is represented in the Iliad as second only to Achil- 
les in bravery. In the contest for the armour of 
Achilles he was conquered by Odysseus, and this, 
says Homer, was the cause of his death. Later 
poets relate that his defeat by Odysseus threw him 
into a state of madness; that he rushed from his 
tent and slaughtered the sheep of the Greek army, 
fancying they were his enemies; and that at length 
he put an end to his own life. From his blood 
there sprang up a purple flower bearing the letters 
Ai (Ai) on its leaves, which were at once the ini- 
tials of his name and expressive of a sigh. Homer 
does not mention his mistress Teemessa. (2) Son 
of Oileus, king of the Locrians, also called the less- 
er Aiax, sailed against Troy in forty ships. He is 
described as small of stature, but skilled in throw- 
ing the spear, and, next to Achilles, the most swift- 
footed among the Greeks. On his return from 
Troy his vessel was wrecked; he himself safely 
reached a rock through the assistance of Posei- 
don; but, as he boasted that he would escape in 
defiance of the immortals, Poseidon split the rock 
with his trident, and Aiax was swallowed up by 
the sea. This is the account of Homer. Others 
tell us that the anger of Athené was excited against 
him because on the night of the capture of Troy 
he violated Cassandra in the temple of the goddess 
(Lycophron, 360 with schol.). 

Aikias Diké (aixias d5ikn). An action brought 
at Athens before the Court of the Forty (oi rerrapd- 
xovra), against any individual who had struck a 
citizen of the State. Any citizen who had been 
thus insulted might proceed in two ways against 
the offending party—either by the aixias dixkn, which 
was a private action, or by the U8pews ypadn, 
which was looked upon in the light of a public 


prosecution, since the State was considered to be | 
It ap- | 


wronged in an injury done to any citizen. 
pears to have been a principle of the Athenian law 
to give an individual who had been injured more 
than one mode of obtaining redress. 

It was necessary to prove (1) that the defendant 
had struck the plaintiff otherwise than accidental- 
ly or in jest; and (2) that the defendant struck the 
plaintiff first. 

In this action, the sum of money to be paid by 
the defendant as damages was not fixed by the 
laws; but the plaintiff assessed the amount ac- 
cording to the injury which he thought he had re- 
ceived, and the judges determined on the justice 
of the claim. 

Aides (‘Aidns). See HaDEs. 

Aiklon (éixXov, aikXoy, or dixvoy, aikvov). (1) A 
meal in general. Thus Aleman uses ovyaixdua for 
cuvdeinvia. (2) The chief dish or course in a meal. 
The dessert, or after-course, was called ésrdixXoy. 

Aiodra(aiwpa). See AEORA. 

Aithousa (ai@ovca). The open portico or ve- 
randa of the Homeric house. See Domus. 

Aitia (Aira). A treatise on Roman manners 
and customs, written by M. Terentius Varro (q. v.). 

Aius Locutius or Loquens. A Roman divin- 
ity, “the Announcer.” A short time before the 
Gauls took Rome (8.c. 388) a voice was heard at 
Rome during the silence of night announcing that 
the Gauls were approaching. The Romans after- 
wards erected on the spot where the voice had 
been heard an altar, with a sacred enclosure around 
it, to Aius Locutius. See Livy, v. 50; Plut. Cumill. 
30. 
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'eream-coloured ground and black figures. 


ALABASTRUM 


Akkad or Accad. The southeastern division of 
ancient Babylonia as distinguished from the north- 
western division, which was called Sumir. The Ak- 
kadians, who appear to have come originally from 
Elam, were the dominant race in Babylonia at the 
time of its earliest history, and to them the Assyr-: 
ians ascribed the civilization of Babylonia, and 
the invention of the cuneiform writing. There 
was also a city, Akkad, in the “land of Shinar.” 
See Assyria; BABYLONIA; CUNEIFORM INSCRIP- 
TIONS. 

Akoén Martyrein (axory paprupeiv). Hearsay 
evidence, which in Athenian law was generally in- 
admissible. The one general exception to this 
rule was the attested declaration of a dying per- 
son. See EKMARTYRIA. 

Ala in a Roman house. See Domus, p. 545. 


Ala in military language. See ALARIT; EXER- 
CITUS. 

Alabarches. A Roman official stationed at 
Alexandria under the Empire. The title is also 
found in Lycia. See ARABARCHES. 

Alabastrotheca (a\aBaorpobnkn). A holder for 
bottles, which, having round bottoms, could not 
stand unsupported (Pollux, x. 121). 

Alabastrum or Alabaster (a\dBacrpov, add- 
Baoros). A small tapering or pear-shaped vessel, 
having no feet, used for holding perfumes and 
Such vessels were originally made of 
alabaster, of which the variety called onyx-alabas- 
ter was usually employed for this purpose. It is 
doubtful, however, whether the vessels were named 
from the material, or vice versa. They are also 
found of stone and terra- cotta, with a white or 
The 
right-hand illustration shows an alabastrum from 
Chiusi, carved into female faces above, and having 
a hole in the crown for pouring out the ointment 


Alabastrum. (Dennis, 
Etruria, i. Pp. CXXv.) 

or perfume (Dennis, Mtruria, i. p. exxv.). Other 
materials were in use—as glass, and even gold (ypv- 
ceca addBaorpa, Theocr. xy. 114). The alabastra 
usually had no handles, though we sometimes find 
specimens with them. ‘They are first mentioned 
by Herodotus (iii. 20). Some of these vessels had 
a long narrow neck, which was sealed; so that 
when the woman in the Gospels is said to break 
the alabaster box of ointment, it appears probable 


Alabastrum. 
(British Museum.) 
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that she only broke the extremity of t 
which was thus closed. (Cf. Becker-Goll, Gallus, 
ii. p. 378). 

Alaea (ra dAaia). Games annually celebrated 
at Tegea in honour of Athené Alea. 


Alani (7Adavoi). See SCYTHIA. 


Alaricus (Old German AL-ric,i.e.allrich). A king 
of the Visigoths, remarkable as being the first of 
the barbarian chiefs who entered and sacked the 
city of Rome, and the first enemy who bad ap- 
peared before its walls since the time of Hannibal. 
His first appearance in history is in A.D. 394, when 
he was invested by Theodosius with the command 
of the Gothic auxiliaries in his war with Eugenius. 
In 396, partly from anger at being refused the com- 
mand of the armies of the Eastern Empire, and partly 
at the instigation of the minister Rufinus, he invaded 
and devastated Greece, till by the arrival of Stilicho, 
in 397, he was compelled to escape to Epirus. He was 
elected king by his countrymen in 398, having been 
previously, by the weakness of Arcadius, appointed 
prefect of Eastern Ilyricum. The rest of his life 
was spent in the two invasions of Italy. The first 
(400-403 ), apparently unprovoked, brought him 
only to Ravenna, and, after a bloody defeat at Pol- 
lentia, in which his wife and treasures were taken, 
and a masterly retreat to Verona, was ended by the 
treaty with Stilicho, which transferred his services 
from Arcadius to Honorius, and made him prefect 
of Western instead of Eastern Lilyricum. The sec- 
ond invasion (408-410) was occasioned by delay in 
fulfilling his demands for pay and for a western 
province as the future home of his nation, as also 
by the massacre of the Gothic families in Italy on 
Stilicho’s death. It is marked by the three sieges 
of Rome, in 408, 409, and 410. The first of these 
was raised by a promised ransom. The second 
ended in the unconditional surrender of the city, 
and in the disposal of the Empire by Alaric to Atta- 
lus, till, on discovery of his incapacity, he restored 
it to Honorius. The third was ended by the 
treacherous opening of the Salarian Gate, on Au- 
gust 24th, and the sack of the city for six days. It 
was immediately followed by the occupation of 
the south of Italy, and the design of invading 
Sicily and Africa, This intention, however, was 
frustrated by his death, after a shart illness, at 
Consentia, where he was buried in the bed of the 
adjacent river Busentinus, and the place of his in- 
terment was concealed by the massacre of all the 
workmen employed on the occasion, The few per- 
sonal traits that are recorded of him show the true 
savage humour of a barbarian conqueror. But the 
impression left upon us by his general character is 
ofa higher order. The real military skill displayed 
in his escape from Greece and in his retreat to 
Verona; the wish at Athens to show that he had 
adopted the use of the bath and the other external 
forms of civilized life; the moderation and justice 
which he observed towards the Romans in time 
of peace; and the humanity which distinguished 
him during the sack of Rome, all indicate something 
superior to the mere craft and lawless ambition 
which he seems to have possessed. See Hodgkin, 
Italy and her Invaders (Oxford, 1880-85), 

Alarii were the troops of the allies in the Ro- 
man army, and were so called because they were 
usually stationed in the wings (alae). The alarii 
consisted of both horse and foot soldiers, and were 
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the legions were commanded by tribunes. The 
cavalry of the allies were called eguies alarii, to 
distinguish them from the cavalry of the legions 
(equites legionarii); and the infantry-soldiers were 
called cohortes alariae, to distinguish them from the 
cohortes legionariae. 

Alastor (Addorop). In Greek mythology, an 
avenging daemon who dogs the footsteps of the 
guilty, and avenges upon children the sins of their 
fathers (Aesch. Pers. 354). 

Alauda (kdpvéos). The lark. The Fifth Legion 
from the time of Inlius Caesar.down to the third 
century was known as Alauda from the device of 
a lark (alauda) worn upon the helmets of the sol- 
diers composing it. See Suet. Jud. 24. 


Alba. (1) ALBA FUCENTIA or FUCENTIS, a town 
of the Marsi, and subseqnently a Roman colony, 
situated on a lofty rock near the Lake Fucinus, and 
used by the Romans as a state prison. (2) ALBA 
LonGa, the most ancient town in Latium, is said to 
have been built by Ascanius, and to have colonized 
Rome. It was called Longa from its stretching 
in a long line down the Alban Mount towards the 
Alban Lake. It was destroyed by Tullus Hostil- 
ius, and was never rebuilt; its inhabitants were 
removed to Rome. At a later time the surround- 
ing country was studded with the splendid villas 
of the Roman aristocracy and emperors (e. g. Pom- 
pey’s and Domitian’s), each of which was called 
Albanum, (3) ALBA POMPEIA, a town in Liguria, 
colonized by Pompeius Magnus, the birthplace of 
the emperor Pertinax. 

Albania (’A\8avia). The southeastern part of 
what is now Georgia, in Asia, on the west side 
of the Caspian, extending from the rivers Cyrus 
and Araxes on the south to Mt. Ceraunius (the east 
part of the Caucasus) on the north, and bounded 
on the west by Iberia. It was a fertile plain, 
abounding in pasture and vineyards; but the in- 
habitants were fierce and warlike. They were a 
Scythian tribe, identical with the Alani. The Ro- 
mans first became acquainted with them at the 
time of the Mithridatic war, when they encoun- 
tered Pompey with a large army. Modern geog- 
raphy comprises ancient Albania under two divi- 
sions—Daghestan and Leghistan. The name in 
our own times is applied to the territory which in 
ancient times was included in Illyria and Epirus. 


Albanus Lacus. A small lake, about five miles 
in circumference, west of the Mons Albanus, be- 
tween Bovillae and Alba Longa. It is the crater of 
an extinct voleano, and is many hundred feet deep. 
The emissariwum which the Romans bored through 
the solid rock during the siege of Veii, in order to 
carry off the superfluous water of the lake, is ex- 
tant at the present day. See EmissariuM. 


Albanus Mons was, in its narrower significa- 
tion, the mountain in Latium on whose declivity 
the town of Alba Longa was situated. It was the 
sacred mountain of the Latins, on which the relig- 
ious festivals of the Latin League were celebrated 
(Feriae Latinae), and on its highest summit was the 
temple of Iupiter Latiaris, to which the Roman 
generals ascended in triumph when this honour was 
denied them in Rome. The Mons Albanus in its 
wider signification included the Mons Algidus and 
the mountains about Tusculum. 

Albinovanus, C. PEDO. An epic writer of the Au- 
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gustan Age, the friend of the younger Seneca, who 
calls him fabulator elegantissimus, and quotes him to 
show his ability as a raconteur. He is also men- 
tioned by Ovid, Martial, and Quintilian. He wrote 
a Thebais, and an epic on contemporary history. 
The elder Seneca (Suas. 14) cites twenty-three hex- 
ameters of his, describing a storm in the North Sea. 
See Haube, Zur Kenntn. des Alb, Ped. (Fraustadt, 
1880). 

Albinus or Albus Postumius. The name of a 
patrician family at Rome, many of the members of 
which held the highest offices of the State, from 
the commencement of the Republic to its downfall. 
The founder of the family was dictator B.c. 498, 
when he conquered the Latins in the great battle 
near Lake Regillus (q. v.). 

Albinus, CLopius. A governor of Britain at the 
death of the emperor Commodus (q. v.) in A.D. 192. 
In order to secure his neutrality, Septimius Severus 
made him Caesar; but, after Severus had defeated 
his rivals, he turned his arms against Albinus. A 
great battle was fought between them at Lugdu- 
num (Lyons), in Gaul, A.D. 197, in which Albinus 
was defeated and killed. 

Albion (’AXoviev). Another name of Britannia 
(q. v.), and signifying “the white land,” from its 
white cliffs opposite the coast of Gaul. Albion or 
Albany (the Gaelic form) is now generally believed 
to have been.the early Keltic name of the whole 
island. The etymology of the word is the same as 
that of Alps. See BRITANNIA. 

Albis. The modern Elbe; the most easterly 
river of Germany with which the Romans were 
acquainted; nor did they reach its banks until the 
expedition of Drusus iv B.c. 9. The last Roman 
army that penetrated so far was that commanded 
by Tiberius in A.D. 5. 

Albogalerus. See APEX. 

Albiila. An ancient name of the river Tiber 
(q.v.). Albula is probably the pure Latin name, 
and Tiberis the Etruscan. Cf. Verg. Aen. viii. 332. 

Albiila Aqua or Albiilae Aquae. Cold sul- 
phurous springs issuing from a small lake about 
sixteen miles from Rome, and flowing into the 
Anio. The largest of these springs was known as 
Albunea. The Romans esteemed the water for its 
medicinal properties, and used it for both drinking 
and bathing. Cf. Suet. Aug. 82. 

Album. (1) A tablet or bulletin-board on which 
the praetor’s edict was inscribed. (See EDICTUM.) 
It was put up in a public place at Rome, so that all 
might read it. Some think it to have been a white 
board with black letters and red titles (rubricae) ; 
while others hold the board to have been black 
and the letters white. (2) A list of the members 
of any public body, as album senatorium (Tac. Ann. 
iv. 42). Dio Cassius calls it AevK@pa. 

Albunéa. See ALBULA AQUA. 

Alburnus Mons. A wooded mountain in Lu- 
cania behind Paestum. 

Alcaeus (’Adxaios). A famous lyric poet of Mit- 
ylené, in Lesbos, an elder contemporary of Sappho. 
Towards the end of the seventh century B.C., as 
the scion of a noble house, he headed the aristo- 
cratic party in their contests with the tyrants of 
his native town, Myrsilus, Melanchrus, and others. 
Banished from home, he went on romantic expe- 
ditions as far as Egypt. When the tyrants were 
put down, and his former comrade, the wise Pitta- 
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cus, was called by the people to rule the State, he 
took up arms against him also as a tyrant in dis- 
guise; but, attempting to force his return home, 
he fell into the power of his opponent, who gen- 
erously forgave him. Of his further life nothing 
is known. His poems in the Aeolic dialect, ar- 
ranged in ten books by the Alexandrians, consisted 
of hymns, political songs (which formed the bulk 
of the collection), drinking songs, and love songs, 
of which we have but a few unsatisfactory frag- 
ments. In the opinion of the ancients, his poems 
were well constructed, while their tone was in 
harmony with the lofty passion and manly vigour 
of his character. The alcaic strophe, so much used 
by his admirer and not unworthy imitator, Horace, 
is named after him. See Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici (4th 
ed. 1878) for the fragments; and Kock, Alkaeus 
und Sappho (1862). 

Aleaménes (’A\kapévns). A Greek artist of 
Athens or Lemnos, and a pupil of Phidias, who 
flonrished towards the end of the fifth century 
B.C. Following his master’s ideal tendency, he 
devoted himself mainly to religious subjects, 
working like him in various materials, gold 
and ivory, bronze and marble. His statue of 
the winner in the Pentathlon was stamped as 
classic by the epithet of eyxpwopevos, as the 
Doryphoros of Polyclitus was by that of ka- 
yov. About B.c. 436 he was employed with 
Phidias in decorating the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia. The marble groups of the battle of 
Centaurs and Lapithae in its western pediment 
are his work. Of these considerable remains 
have been brought to light by recent German 
excavations. 


Alcathoiis (’AAxadoos). The son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, who obtained as his wife Evaechmé, ’ 
the daughter of Megareus, by slaying the Cithae- 
ronian lion, and succeeded his father-in-law as 
king of Megara. He restored the walls of Megara, 
which is therefore sometimes called Alcathoé by 
the poets. In this work he was assisted by Apollo. 
The stone upon which the god used to place his 
lyre while he was at work was believed, even in 
late times, to give forth a sound, when struck, sim- 
ilar to that of a lyre. 

Alcestis (“AAknotis). See ADMETUS. 

Alcibiades (AdkiS.iadys). The son of Clinias 
and Dinomaché, born at Athens about B.c. 450, 
and on the death of his father, in 447, brought up by 
his relation Pericles. He possessed a beautiful per. 
son, transcendent abilities, and great wealth. His 
youth was disgraced by his amours and debauch- 
eries, and Socrates, who saw his vast capabilities, 
attempted to win him to the paths of virtue, but 
in vain. Their intimacy, however, was strength. 
ened by mutual services. At the battle of Poti- 
daea (432) his life was saved by Socrates, and at 
that of Delium (424) he saved the life of Socrates. 
After the death of Cleon (422) he became one of 
the leading politicians, and the head of the war 
party in opposition to Nicias. In 415 he was ap- 
pointed, along with Nicias and Lamachus, as com- 
mander of the expedition to Sicily. While the 
preparations for the expedition were going on, 
there occurred a mysterious mutilation of the 
busts of the Hermae, which the popular fears con- 
nected with an attempt to overthrow the Athe- 
nian constitution. Alcibiades was charged with 
being the ringleader in this attempt. He demand- 
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_ ed an investigation before he set sail, but this ee 
enemies would not grant; but he had not been 
long in Sicily before he wag recalled to stand his 
trial. On his return homeward 
he managed to escape at Thurii, 
and thence proceeded to Sparta, 
where he acted as the avowed 
enemy of hiscountry. The mach- 
inations of his enemy, Agis IL., 
induced him to abandon the 
Spartans and take refuge with 
Tissaphernes (412), whose favour 
he soon gained. Through his 
influence Tissaphernes deserted 
the Spartans and professed his 
willingness to assist the Athe- 
nians, who accordingly recalled 
Alcibiades from banishment in 
4\1. He did not immediately 
return to Athens, but remained 
alroad for the next four years, 
diaing which the Athenians un- 
der his command gained the vic- 
tories of Cynossema, Abydos, and Cyzicus, and got 
possession of Chalcedon and Byzantium. In 407 
he returned to Athens, where he was received with 
great enthusiasm, and was appointed commander- 
in-chief of all the land and sea forces. But the 
defeat at Notium, occasioned during his absence 
by the imprudence of his lieutenant, Antiochus, 
furnished his enemies with a handle against him, 
and he was superseded in his command (406). He 
now went into voluntary exile to his fortified do- 
main at Bisanthé, in the Thracian Chersonesus. 
After the fall of Athens (404) he took refuge with 
Pharnabazus. He was about to proceed to the 

,court of Artaxerxes, when one night his house was 
surrounded by a band of armed men and set on 
fire. He rushed out, sword in hand, but fell, pierced 
with arrows (404). The assassins were probably 
either employed by the Spartans or by the broth- 
ers of a lady whom Alcibiades had seduced. He 
lift a son by his wife Hippareté named Alcibiades, 
who never distinguished himself. See Houssaye, 
Ehstoire d’ Alcibiade, 2 vols. (Paris, 1873). 

Alcides (Adkeidyns). A name applied to Heracles 
(\y.v.) as being the grandson of Alceus (or Aleaeus). 

Alcimédé (’Adkipédn). 
mother of Iason (q. v.). 

Alcindiis (AAkivoos). The son of Nausithoiis 
and grandson of Poseidon, celebrated in the Odys- 
svy as the ruler of the Phaeacians in the island of 
Scheria. See PHAWACIA. 

Alciphron (‘AAkifpper). A Greek rhetorician of 
the second century A.D., author of a collection of 118 
fictitious Letters in three books. These, written in 
tolerably pure style and tasteful form, profess to be 
from sailors, peasants, parasites, and hetaerae. They 
are sketches of character, ingeniously conceived 
and carried out, which give us a vivid picture of 
the existing state of culture, especially at Athens. 
The letters from hetaerae are particularly interest- 
ing, as their plots are taken from the New Attic 
Comedy, especially the lost plays of Menander. 
The text, with a Latin version, is edited by Wester- 
mann and Hercher in the Didot collection (Paris, 
1856). See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Alcithdé(’AdKiAdy). Danghter of Minyas, changed 
with her sisters into bats, for refusing to join other 
women of Boeotia in the worship of Dionysus. 
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Alcmaeon(AXxkjaiov). Anative of Argos and son 
of Amphiaraiis (q. v.) and Eriphylé. As his father, 
in departing on the expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, had bound him and his brother Amphilo- 
chus, then mere boys, to avenge him on their faith- 
less mother, Alemaeon refused to take part in the 
second expedition, that of the Epigoni (q. v.), till 
he had first fulfilled that filial duty; nevertheless 
his mother, bribed by Thersander with the gar- 
ment of Harmonia, persuaded him to go. The real 
leader at the siege of Thebes, he slew the Theban 
king, Laodamas, and was the first to enter the con- 
quered city. On returning home, he, at the bid- 
ding of the Delphian Apollo, avenged his father by 
slaying his mother, with, or according to some ac- 
counts, without, his brother’s help; but immedi- 
ately, like Orestes, he was set upon by the Furies, 
and wandered distracted, seeking purification and 
a new home. Phegeus, of the Arcadian Psophis, 
half purified him of his guilt, and gave him his 
daughter Arsinoé or Alphesiboea to wife, to whom 
he presented the jewels of Harmonia, which he 
had brought from Argos. But soon the crops 
failed in the land, and he fell into his distemper 
again, till, after many wanderings, he arrived at 
the mouth of the Acheloiis, and there, in an island 
that had floated up, he found the country promised 
by the god, which had not existed at the time of 
his dying mother’s curse, and so he was completely 
cured. He married Acheloiis’s danghter, Callirrhoé, 
by whom he had two sons, Acarnan and Amphot- 
erus (q. v.). Unable to withstand his wife’s en- 
treaties that she might have Harmonia’s necklace 
and robe, he went to Phegeus in Arcadia, and 
begged those treasures of him, pretending that he 
would dedicate them at Delphi for the perfect heal- 
ing of his madness. He obtained them; but Phe- 
geus, on learning the truth, set his son to waylay 
him on the road, and rob him of his treasure and 
his life. Alemaeon’s sons then avenged their fa- 
ther’s death on his murderers. Alemaeon received 
divine honours after death, and had a sanctuary at 
Thebes and a consecrated tomb at Psophis, 


Alcmaeonidae (’AAkpaiwvida). A noble family 
at Athens, a branch of the family of the Nelidae, 
who were driven out of Pylus, in Messenia, by the 
Dorians, and settled at Athens. In consequence of 
the way in which Megacles, one of the family, treated 
the insurgents under Cylon (B.C, 612), they brought 
upon themselves the guilt of sacrilege, and were 
in consequence banished from Athens about 595 
About B.C, 560 they returned from exile, but were 
again expelled by Pisistratus. In the year 548 
they contracted with the Amphictyonie Council to 
rebuild the temple of Delphi, and obtained great 
popularity throughout Greece by executing the 
work in a style of magnificence which much ex- 
ceeded their engagement, On the expulsion of 
Hippias in 510, they were again restored to Athens, 
They now joined the popular party, and Clisthenes, 
who was at that time the head of the family, gave 
a new constitution to Athens. See CLISTHENREs, 


Aleman (’AAkdy, the Doric form of ’AXkyalov) 
The chief lyric poet of Sparta, though by birth a 
Lydian of Sardis. He was brought to Laconia as 
a slave when very young, and was emancipated by 
his master, who discovered his genius. He prob- 
ably flourished abont B.c. 631. He is said to have 
died, like Sulla, of the morbus pedicularis. Aleman 
is believed by some to have been the inventor of 
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erotic poetry, to which class of verse belong his 
Parthenia, songs sung by choruses of virgins, bri- 
dal hymns, and lines in praise of love and wine. 
The scanty fragments of his poems that remain can 
be found in Bergk's Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). The most important fragment is one dis- 
covered on an Egyptian papyrus in Paris in 1855. 

Aleman was the inventor of the Cretic hexam- 
eter. He also used the dactylic, anapaestic, tro- 
chaic, and iambic metres. His poems were usually 
written in strophes. In the Alexandrian Canon 
his name headed the list of lyric poets. See CANON 
ALEXANDRINUS. 


Alcemené(’AXx7yn). The daughter of Electryon, 
king of Mycenae, who promised to marry Amphit- 
ryon, provided he avenged the death of her broth- 
ers, who had been slain by the sons of Pterelaiis. 
Amphitryon undertook the task; but, during his 
absence, Zeus, in the disguise of Amphitryon, vis- 
ited Alemené, and, pretending to be her husband, 
related in what way he had ayenged the death of 
her brothers. Amphitryon himself returned the 
next day. Alemené became the mother of Heracles 
by Zeus, and of Iphicles by Amphitryon. 


Alcy6né (Adkvovn). (1) The daughter of Aeolus | 


(q. v.) and wife of Ceyx (q.v.) (2) One of the Ple- 

iades (q. V.). 
Alcyonium Mare. 

Corinthian Gulf. 


Aldobrandini Marriage. See PicTura. 


Alea. Gaming, or playing at a game of chance 
of any kind. Gaming was looked down upon at 
Rome, and hence aleator was used as a term of re- 
proach (Cic. in Cat. ii. 10,23; ad Att. xiv.5). It 
was also forbidden by special laws during the 
times of the Republic and under the emperors 
(vetita legibus alea, Hor. Carm. iii. 24, 58; Cie. 
Phil. ii. 23,56; Ov. Trist. ii. 470 foll.; Dig. 11, tit. 5). 
Three such laws occur in the Digest (l. c.)—the 
Leges Titia, Publicia, and Cornelia—and likewise 
a senatus consultum and the praetor’s edict; the lat- 
ter enacting severe penalties on persons compel- 
ling others to gamble, and disabling the keepers 
of gambling-houses from bringing any action for 
damage or loss against their customers. At what 
time the two former laws were passed is quite un- 
certain; but the Lex Cornelia was probably one 
of the laws of the dictator Sulla, who, we know, 
made several enactments to check the extrava- 
gance and expense of private persons. (See SuMp- 
Tus.) It has been inferred from the Miles Gloriosus 
(ii. 2, 9) that gaming must have been forbidden by 
law in Plautus’s time; but the lex talaria (alearia, 
Ritschl) in this passage seems rather to refer to 
the laws of the game than to any public enact- 
ment. Those who were convicted of gaming were 
condemned to pay four times the sum they had 
staked (Pseudo-Ascon. in Cic. Div. § 24, p. 110, ed. 
Orelli), and became infames in consequence. We 
know that infamia (q. v.) was frequently a conse- 
quence of a judicial decision; and we may infer 
that it was so in this case from the expression 
of Cicero (“Hominem lege, quae est de alea, con- 
demnatum, in integrum restituit,” Cic. Phil. 1. ¢.). 
Games of chance were, however, tolerated in the 
month of December at the Saturnalia, a period of 
general relaxation (Suet. dug. 71); and public 
»pinion allowed old men to amuse themselves in 
this manner (Cic. De Sen. 16,58). Under the Empire 
gambling was carried to a great height, and the 
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laws were probably little more than nominal, 
Many of the early emperors—Augustus, Caligula, 
Claudius, Vitellius, and Domitian—w ere very fond 
of gaming, and set an evil example to their sub- 
jects in this matter (Suet. dug. 70, 71; Dio Cass. 
lix. 22; Suet. Cal. 41, Claud. 33; Dio Cass. lx. 23 
Suet. Dom. 21). Professed gamesters made a regu- 
lar study of their art, and there were treatises on 
the subject, among which was a book written by 
the emperor Claudius (Suet. Claud. 1. ¢.). All gam- 
ing was forbidden finally by Justinian (Cod. 8, tit. 
43). See Walter, Geschichte d. rém. Rechts, § 763; 
Rein, Criminalrecht der Romer, p. 833; and for an 
account of the games of chance, the articles Par 
ImparR; TaLr; TEsseRAE. 

Alea (Adéa). A town in Arcadia, south of the 
Stymphalian Lake, where Athené was worshipped 
under the name of Alea. 

Aleaea or Alaea (’Aéaia). A festival held near 
Tegea in honour of Athené Alea. See HALOTIA. 


Alecto (’AAnkro). One of the Furies. See 
EUMENIDES. 
Alectryomantia (a\exrpvopayteia). A mode of 


divination practised by the Greeks. The letters 
of the alphabet were written in a circle; a grain 
of wheat or barley was laid upon each letter; and 
a cock, consecrated or provided for the occasion, 
was placed within the circle. The required infor- 
mation was obtained by putting together those 


‘letters off which the cock picked the grains of 


corn. To obtain a fuller answer, they laid grains 
of corn upon the letters a second time, and repeat- 
ed the process. 

Alectryonomachia (a\exrpvovopayia). The pub- 
lie cock-fight, which was held every year in one of 
the theatres of Athens. Cock-fights, in general, 
were exceedingly common among the Greeks and 
Romans; but the origin of this one in particular, 
which was sanctioned by the laws of the state, is not 
known, though Aelian says that when Themistocles 
marched with his Athenians against the Persians, 
he saw two cocks fighting against each other, and 
took the opportunity of addressing his soldiers, 
reminding them that these cocks were neither 
fighting for their country nor for the gods, but only 
for victory. This speech is said to have great- 
ly animated the courage of the Athenians; and, 
after the war, they commemorated the event which 
had proved so useful to them by the annual festi- 
val in the theatre. (Aelian, V. H. ii. 28.) 


Aleipterion. See ALIpTak; BALNEAR, p. 186. 


Alemanni, Alamanni, or Almanni (German alle 
Miéinner, “all men”), A confederacy of Germans, 
consisting of the tribes between the Danube, the 
Rhine, and the Main. They first came into contact 
with the Romans in the reign of Caracalla, who 
assumed the surname of Alemannicus on account 
of a pretended victory over them (A.D. 214). After 
this time they continually invaded the Roman do- 
minions, and in the fifth century were in posses- 
sion of Alsace and of German Switzerland. See 
GERMANIA. 

Aleria or Alalia. One of the chief towns of 
Corsica, on the east of the island, founded by the 
Phocaeans in B.C. 564, and made a Roman colony 
by Sulla. 

Alésa. See HALESA. 

Alesia. A town of the Mandubii, in Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, and situated on a high hill (vow Auxois), 
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which was washed by the two rivers Lutosa (Oze) 
and Osera (Ozerain). It was taken and destroyed 
by Caesar in B.C. 52, after a memorable siege. 


Aleuddae. See ALEUAS. 


Aleuas (’AXevas). A Thessalian, descended from 
Heracles, who ruled at Larissa. He was the re- 
puted founder of the Aleuadae, a distinguished 
family of which two branches are mentioned : the 
Aleuadae and the Scopadae—the former remain- 
ing at Larissa, the latter inhabiting Crannon. In 
the Second Persian War the Aleuadae espoused 
the Persian cause, and gave aid to Xerxes (B.C. 
480) (Herod. vii. 6). After the war, when Leoty- 
chides was sent to Thessaly to punish those who 
had proved disloyal to Greece, the Aleuadae bribed 
him toa mild course. Ata later period, Philip of 
Macedon found the Aleuadae useful allies. 


Alexander (’AdéEavdpos). (1) Another name for 
PaRIS (q. V.). 

(2) ALEXANDER AETOLUS, of Pleuron in Aetolia, 
who flourished about B.C. 280 at Alexandria, where 
he was employed by Ptolemy in arranging the 
tragedies and satyric dramas in the great library. 
He also wrote tragedies, short epics, elegies, and 
epigrams, of which fragments have been preserved. 
See Couat, La Poésie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882). 

(3) ALEXANDER OF APHRODISIAS, in Caria, who) 
flourished about a.p. 200, and is known as Exege- 
tes, or “the expounder,” for his exposition of the 
commentaries of Aristotle. He wrote also original | 
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works on Fate, Free Will, and the Soul, which, 
translated into Latin, were much read and studied | 
in the Middle Ages. See ARISTOTELES. | 

(4) ALEXANDER OF TRALLEs, in Lydia, a Greek | 
physician living at Rome in the sixth century A.D. | 
He made a careful collection of excerpts from the | 
older writers on therapeutics, in twelve books. See | 
MEDICINA. 

(5) ALEXANDER OF COTYAEUM, in Phrygia, or, ac- 
cording to Suidas, of Miletus, who flourished in the 
second century a.D, He took the name of Corne- 
lius Alexander, from his having been a slave of 
Cornelius Lentulus, who gave him his freedom 
and made him the instructor to his children, He 
was surnamed Polyhistor, from the variety and 
multiplicity of his knowledge. The ancient writ- 
ers cite one of his works in forty books, each one 
of which appears to have contained the deserip- 
tion of some particular country, and to haye had 
a separate title, such as Alyumruakd, Kapiaka, ete. 
Pliny often refers to him. It is probable that he 
was the author of a work entitled Oavupaciov 
cvvaywyn, “A collection of wonderful things,” of 
which Photi is speaks. 


Alexandr. The name of several kings of Mac- 
edonia. Sex Macrponta. 


Alexander, known as THE GREAT, son of 
Philip II., king of Macedon, was born at Pella, 
B.C. 356. He was educated by Aristotle, who ac- 
quired a great influence over his mind and char- 
acter. He first distinguished himself at the battle 
of Chaeronea (3388), where the victory was mainly 
owing to his impetuosity and courage. On the 


murder of Philip (336), he ascended the throne 
at the age of twenty, to find himself surrounded 
by enemies on every side. He first put down 
rebellion in his own kingdom, and then rapidly 
marched into Greece. His unexpected activity 
overawed all opposition ; Thebes, which had been 
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most active against him, submitted when he ap- 
peared at its gates; and the assembled Greeks at 
the Isthmus of Corinth elected him to the com- 
mand against Persia. He now directed his arms 
against the barbarians of the North, and crossed 
the Danube (335). A report of his death having 
reached Greece, the Thebans once more took up 
arms; but a terrible punishment awaited them. 
Alexander took Thebes by assault, destroyed all 
the buildings, with the exception of the house of 
Pindar, killed most of the inhabitants, and sold 
the rest as slaves. He now prepared for his great 
expedition against Persia. In the spring of 334 
he crossed the Hellespont with some 35,000 men. 
Of these 30,060 were foot and 5000 horse, and of 
the former only 12,000 were Macedonians. Alex- 
ander’s first engagement with the Persians was on 
the river Granicus in Mysia (May, 334), where they 
were entirely defeated by him. In the following 
year (333) he collected his army at Gordium (q. v.) 
in Phrygia, where he cut or untied the celebrated 
Gordian knot, which, it was said, was to be loos- 
ened ouly by the conqueror of Asia. From thence 
he marched to Issus, on the confines of Syria, 
where he gained a great victory over Darius, the 
Persian king. Darius himself escaped, but his 
mother, wife, and children fell into the hands of 
Alexander, who treated them with the utmost 
delicacy and respect. Alexander now directed his 
arms against the cities of Phoenicia, most of which 
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Coin representing Alexander the Great as Zeus Ammon. 


submitted; but Tyre was not taken till the middle 
of 332, after an obstinate defence of seven months. 
He next marched into Egypt, which unresisting- 
ly yielded to him. At the beginning of 331 he 
founded near the mouth of the Nile the city of 
Alexandria, and about the same time visited the 
temple of Zeus Ammon, in the desert of Libya, 
where he was saluted by the priests as the son of 
Zeus. In the spring of the same year (331) he 
set out against Darius, who had colleeted another 
army. He crossed the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
and at length met with the immense hosts of Da- 
rius, said to have amounted to more than a million 
of men, in the plains of Gaugamela. The battle 
was fought in the month of October, 331, and ended 
in the complete defeat of the Persians. Alexander 
was now the conqueror of Asia, and began to adopt 
Persian habits and customs, by which he concil- 
iated the affections of his new subjects. From 
Arbela he marched to Babylon, Susa, and Persep- 
olis, all of which surrendered to him. He is said 
to have set fire to the palace of Persepolis, and, 
according to some accounts, in the revelry of a 
banquet, at the instigation of Thais, an Athenian 
courtesan. At the beginning of 330, Alexander 
marched from Persepolis into Media, in pursuit of 
Darius, whom he followed into Parthia, where the 
unfortunate king was murdered by Bessus (q. v.), 
satrap of Bactria. In 329 Alexander crossed the 
mountains of the Paropamisus (the Hindu Kush), 
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and marched into Bactria against Bessus, who 
was betrayed to him and put to death. During 
the next two years he was chiefly engaged in the 
conquest of Sogdiana. He also crossed the Iax- 
artes (the Sir), and defeated several Scythian 
tribes north of that river. By the conquest of a 
mountain fortress he obtained possession of Rox- 
ana, the daughter of the Bactrian chief Oxyartes, 
whom he made his wife. It was about this time 
that he killed his friend Clitus in a drunken brawl. 
He had previously put to death his faithful ser- 
vant Parmenion, on the charge of treason. In 327 
he invaded India, and crossed the Indus, probably 
near the modern Attock. He met with no resistance 
till he reached the Hydaspes, where he was opposed 
by Porus, an Indian king, whom he defeated after 
a gallant resistance, and took prisoner, subse- 
guently restoring to him his kingdom, and treat- 
ing him with distinguished honour. He founded a 
town on the Hydaspes, called Bucephala, in honour 
of his horse Bucephalus, who died here, after earry- 
ing him through many victories. 
penetrated as far as the Hyphasis (Garra). This 
was the farthest point which he reached, for the 
Macedonians, worn out by long service, and tired 
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of the war, refused to advance farther; and Alex- 
ander, notwithstanding his entreaties and pray- 
ers, was obliged to lead them back. He returned 
to the Hydaspes, and then sailed down the river 
with a portion of his troops, while the remainder 
marched along the banks in two divisions. He 
finally reached the Indian Ocean about the middle 
of 326. Nearchus was sent with the fleet to sail 
along the coast to the Persian Gulf (see NEar- 
cuus); and Alexander marched with the rest of 
his forces through Gedrosia, in which country his 
army suffered greatly from want of water and pro- 
visions. He reached Susa at the beginning of 325. 
Here he allowed himself and his troops some rest 
from their labours; and anxious to form his Euro- 
pean and Asiatic subjects into one people, he 
assigned Asiatic wives to about eighty of his gen- 
erals. He himself took a second wife, Barsiné, the 
eldest daughter of Darius. Towards the close of 
the year 325 he went to Ecbatana, where he lost 
his great favourite, Hephaestion. From Ecbatana 
he marched to Babylon, which he intended to 
make the capital of his empire, as the best point 
of communication between his eastern and west- 
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From thence he | 
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ern dominions. His schemes were numerous and 
gigantic, but he was cut off in the midst of them, 
being attacked by a fever, which was probably 
aggravated by the quantity of wine he had drunk 
at a banquet given to his principal officers, so that 
he died, after an illness of eleven days, in the month 
of May or June, B.C. 323, at the age of thirty-two, 
after a reign of twelve years and eight months. 
He appointed no one as his successor, but just be- 
fore his death gave his ring to Perdiccas. Rox- 
ana was with child at the time of his death, and 
afterwards bore a son who is known by the name 
of Alexander Aegus (q. v.). 

The body of Alexander was interred by Ptolemy 
in Alexandria, in a golden coffin, and divine hon- 
ours were paid to him, not only in Egypt, but also 
in other countries. The sarcophagus in which the 
coffin was enclosed has been in the British Musenm 
since 1802. 

No character in history has afforded matter for 
more discussion than that of Alexander; and the 
exact quality of his ambition is to this day a sub- 
ject of dispute. By some he is regarded as little 
more than an heroic madman, actuated by the mere 
desire of personal glory; others give him the hon- 
our of vast and enlightened views of policy, em- 
bracing the consolidation and establishment of an 
empire, in which commerce, learning, and the arts 
should flourish in common with energy and enter- 
prise of every description. Each class of reason- 
ers find facts to countenance their opinion of the 
mixed character and actions of Alexander. The 
former quote the wildness of his personal daring, 
the barren nature of much of his transient mas- 
tery, and his remorseless and unnecessary cruelty 
to the vanquished on some occasions, and ca- 
pricious magnanimity and lenity on others. The 
latter advert to facts like the foundation of Alex- 
andria, and other acts indicative of large and 
prospective views of true policy; and regard his 
expeditions rather as schemes of discovery and ex- 
ploration than mere enterprises for fruitless con- 
quest. The truth appears to embrace a portion 
of both these opinions. Alexander was too much 
smitten with military glory, and the common self- 
engrossment of the mere conqueror, to be a great 
and consistent statesman; while such was the 
strength of his intellect, and the light opened to 
him by success, that a glimpse of the genuine 
sources of lasting greatness could not but break 
in upon him. ‘The history of Napoleon shows the 
nature of this mixture of lofty intellect and per- 
sonal ambition, which has seldom effected much 
permanent good for mankind in any age. 

In person this extraordinary individual was of 
the middle size, with a neck somewhat awry, but 
possessed of a fierce and majestic countenance. 
See Plut. Alexander ; Arrian, Exped. Alex. ; Droy- 
sen, Geschichte Alexanders des Grossen (1877); Free- 
man’s Historical Essays, 2d series (1873); and Ma- 
haffy, Alexander's Empire (1887). 

After many dissensions and bloody wars among 
themselves, the generals of Alexander laid the 
foundations of several great empires in the three 
quarters of the globe. Ptolemy seized Egypt, where 
he firmly established himself, and where his suc- 
cessors were called Ptolemies, in honour of the 
founder of their kingdom, which subsisted till the 
time of Augustus. Seleucus and his posterity 
reigned in Babylon and Syria. Antigonus at first 
established himself in Asia Minor, and Antipater 
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Coin of Alexander the Great. 


in Macedonia. The descendants of Antipater were 
conquered by the successors of Antigonus, who 
reigned in Macedonia till it was reduced by the 
Romans in the time of King Perseus. Lysimachus 
made himself master of Thrace; and Leonatus, 
who had taken possession of Phrygia, meditated 
for a while to drive Antipater from Macedonia. 
Eumenes established himself in Cappadocia, but 
was soon overpowered by his rival Antigonus, and 
starved to death. During his lifetime, Humenes 
appeared so formidable to the successors of Alex- 
ander that none of them dared to assume the title 
of king. 

The element of the wonderful in the campaigns 
of Alexander, and his tragic death at the height 
of his power, threw an intensely romantic interest 
around his figure, so that Alexander soon became 
the hero of romantic story, scarcely more wonder- 
ful than the actual, but growing from age to age 
with the myth-making spirit which can work as 
freely in fact as in fiction. The earliest form of the 
story which we know is the great romance con- 
nected with the name of Callisthenes (q. v.), which, 
under the influence of the popular tradition, arose 
in Egypt about A.D. 200, and was carried through 
Latin translations to the West, and through Arme- 
nian and Syriac versions to the East. It became 
widely popular during the Middle Ages, and was 
worked into poetic form by many writers in French 
and German. Alberich of Besancon wrote in Mid- 


dle High German an epic on the subject in the first | 


half of the twelfth century, which was the basis 
of the German Lamprecht’s Alexanderbuch (ed. by 
Hinzel, Halle, 1884), also of the twelfth century. 
The French poets Lambert li Court and Alexandre 
de Bernay composed, between 1180 and 1190, a ro- 
mance of Alexander, the twelve-syllable metre of 
which gave rise to the name Alexandrines. The 
German poem of Rudolf of Ems was based on the 
Latin epic of Walter of Chatillon, about 1200, which 
became henceforward the prevailing form of the 
story. In contrast with it is the thirteenth-cen- 
tury Old English epic of Alexander (in vol. i. of 
Weber’s Metrical Romances, 1810), based on the yer- 
sion of Callisthenes. The story appears also in 
the East, worked up in conjunetion with myths 
of other nationalities, especially the Persian. It 
appears in Firdusi, and, among later writers, in 
Nizami. 
of the story and its form in poetical treatment 
have extended to Turks and other Mohammedans, 
who have interpreted Alexander as the Dsulkarnein 
(“two-horned ”) of the Korén, and to the Hindus, 
which last had preserved no independent tradi- 
tions of Alexander, 
bet den Orientalen (Leip. 185i), and Paw Meyer 
Alexandre le Grand dans la Littérature vail 
Moyen-dge (2 vols. 1886). 
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Alexander. The name of several kings of 
Egypt. See Protmmanus. 7 
Alexander. The name of several kings of 


See Spiegel, Die A lexandersage | 
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| tender to the throne of Syria, B.c. 128. 
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Epirus. (1) Surnamed Moxossus, the brother ot 
Olympias, and successor to Arybas. He came into 
Italy to aid the Tarentines against the Romans, 
and used to say that while his nephew, Alexander 
the Great, was warring against women (meaning 
the effeminate nations of the East), he was fight- 
ing against men (Just. xvii.3; Liv. viii. 17 and 27). 
He was slain by a Lucanian while crossing the 
river Acheron in Bruttinm (Just. xii. 2). (2) The 
son of the celebrated Pyrrhus. To avenge the 
death of bis father, who had been slain at Argos, 
fighting against Antigonus, he seized upon Mace- 
donia, of which the latter was king. He was soon, 
however, driven out, not only from Macedonia, but 
also from his own dominions, by Demetrius, son 
of Antigonus. Taking refuge, on this, among the 
Acarnanians, he succeeded, by their aid, in regain- 
ing the throne of Epirus (Inst. xxvi. 3; id. xxviii. 
1; Plut. Pyrr. 34). 

Alexander. The name of several princes of 
Tudaea. (1) IANNAEUS, monarch of Indaea, son of 
Hyreanus, and brother of Aristobulus, to whom 
he succeeded, B.c. 106. He was a warlike prince, 
and displayed great ability in the different wars 
in which he was engaged during hisreign. Driven 
from his kingdom by his subjects, who detested 
him, he took up arms against them, and waged a 


| cruel warfare for the space of six years, slaying 


upwards of fifty thousand of his foes. Having at 
last re-entered Jerusalem, he crucified, for the 
amusement of his concubines, eight hundred of 
his revolted subjects, and at the same time caused 
their wives and children to be massacred before 
their eyes. Being re-established on the throne, he 
made various conquests in Syria, Arabia, and Idu- 
mea, and finally died of intemperance at Jerusalem, 
B.C. 76, after a reign of twenty-seven years (Jo- 
sephus, Ant. Jud. xvii. 22, ete.). 

(2) The son of Aristobulus II., was made prison- 
er, together with his father, by Pompey, but man- 
aged to escape while being conducted to Rome, 
raised an army, and made some conquests. Hyr- 
canus, son of Alexander Iannaeus, being then on 
the throne, solicited the aid of the Romans, and 
Mark Antony, being sent by Gabinius, defeated 
Alexander near Jerusalem, After standing a siege 
for some time in the fortress Alexandreion, he ob- 
tained terms of peace; but not long after, haying 
taken up arms for Caesar, who had released his 
father, he fell into the hands of Metellus Scipio, 
and was beheaded at Antioch (Josephus, Ant. Jud. 
xiv. 13). 

(3) The son of Herod the Great, put to death by 
his father, along with Aristobulus his brother, on 
false charges brought against them by Pheroras 


their uncle, and Salomé their aunt (Josephus, Ant. 
| Iud. xvi. 17). 


From the Persians both the substance | 


Alexander, The name of several kings of Syria. 
(1) Surnamed Baas, a person of low origin, who 


pretended to be the son of Antiochus IV. Epiph- 


anes, and reigned in Syria B.c. 150-146. He was 
defeated and dethroned by Demetrius I. Nicator. 
(2) Surnamed ZeBINA or ZABINAS, son of a mer- 
chant, was set up by Ptolemy Physcon as a pre- 
He was 
defeated by Antiochus Grypus, by whom he was 
put to death, 122. 


Alexander Aegus. The son of Alexander the 
yreat and Roxana, born shortly after the death 
of his father, in B.c. 323, and acknowledged as 


ALEXANDER SEVERUS 


the partner of Philip Arrhidaeus in the Empire, 
under the guardianship of Perdiceas, Antipater, 
and Polysperchon, in succession. Alexander and 
his mother, Roxana, were imprisoned by Cassander 
when he obtained possession of Macedonia in 316, 
and remained in prison till 311, when they were 
put to death by Cassander. ‘ 
Alexander Severus. See SEVERUs. 
Alexandra (’ANcéavdpa). See Cassanpra, 
Alexandria (AXefdrSpera, and in Cicero’s time 
written ALEXANDREA). The name of several cit- 
ies founded by Alexander the Great, and named 
after him. Of these, the most important are: (1) 
The capital of Aegyptus (q. v.) under the Ptole- 
mies, ordered by Alexander to be founded in B.c. 
332. It was built on the narrow neck of land be- 
tween the lake Mareotis and the Mediterranean, 
opposite to the island of Pharos, which was joined 
to the city by an artificial dike. On this island a 
great light-house was built in the reign of Ptolemy 
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1878, and one to New York in 1881. The mod. 
ern city stands on the dike uniting the island 
of Pharos to the mainland. (2) ALEXANDRIA 
TROAS, also TROAS simply, on the sea-coast south- 
west of Troy, was enlarged by Antigonus, hence 
called Antigonia, but afterwards it resumed its 
first name. It flourished greatly, both under the 
Greeks and the Romans; and both Inlius Caesar 
and Constantine thought of establishing the seat 
of the Empire init. (3) ALEXANDRIA AD IssuM, a 
seaport at the entrance of Syria, a little south of 
Issus. (4) In Susiana, afterwards ANTIOCHIA, af- 
terwards CHARAX SPASINI, at the mouth of the 
Tigris, built by Alexander; destroyed by a flood; 
restored by Antiochus Epiphanes. It was the 
birthplace of Dionysius Periegetes and Isidorus 
Characenus. 


Alexandrian Canon. See CANON ALEXAN- 


DRINUS. 
Alexandrian Library. See BrBLiorHEca. 
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Philadelphus (283). Under the care of the Ptole- 
mies, as the capital of a great kingdom, and com- 
manding by its position all the commerce of Europe 
with the East, Alexandria soon became the most 
wealthy and splendid city of the known world. It 
was celebrated for its magnificent library, founded 
by the first two Ptolemies. The library suffered 
severely by fire when Iulius Caesar was besieged 
in Alexandria, and was finally destroyed by Am- 
rou, the lieutenant of the calif Omar, in a.D, 651. 
Under the Romans, Alexandria retained its com- 
mercial and literary importance, and became also 
a chief seat of Christianity and theological learn- 
ing. Its site is now covered by a mass of ruins. 
Outside the walls, to the south, the column of 
Diocletian (“‘Pompey’s Pillar”) still remains; but 
the two obelisks known as “ Cleopatra’s Needles, 

which once adorned the gate-way of the royal 
palace, have been removed — one to London in 


Alexandrian Museum. See MUSEUM. 

Alexandrian Period. The period of Greek lit- 
erature, from B.c. 300 to 30, during which Alexan- 
dria was the intellectual capital of the Hellenic 
world. See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 

Alexandrian School. After the decline of lib- 
erty and intellectual cultivation in Greece, Alex- 
andria, in Egypt, became the home and centre of 
science and literature. The time in which it held 
this position may be divided into two periods—the 
first including the reigns of the Ptolemies, from B.c. 
323 to 30; the second, from B.C. 30 to A.D, 640, or 
from the fall of the Ptolemaean dynasty to the ir- 
ruption of the Arabs. During the first period the 
intellectual activity at Alexandria was mainly of 
a purely literary or scientific kind; but during 
the second, partly from Jewish and Christian 
influences, it developed into the speculative phi- 
losophy of the Neo-Platonists (q. v.) and the 
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religious philosophy of the Gnostics. See GNOs- 
TICI. : 

Ptolemy Soter, the first ruler who introduced 
and patronized Greek science and literature In 
Alexandria, was followed by a still more munifi- 
cent patron, Ptolemy Philadelphus, who regularly 
established the celebrated Alexandrian Library 
and Museum, which had been begun by his father. 
This Museum was somewhat like a modern univer- 
sity, and within its walls learned scholars both lived 
and taught. (See Museum.) The loss of Greek free- 
dom soon took from Greek thought much of its bold- 
ness and originality, but thinkers found substitutes 
for these in learned research and criticism. They 
studied grammar, prosody, mythology, astronomy, 
and medicine, and unfolded their information in 
long didactic poems in epic form, full of learning, 
and marked by perfect mastery of verse, but often 
dull to a degree, and marred by numerous obscure 
and recondite allusions. Examples of these are the 
Argonautica of Apollonius Rhodius, and the Alea- 
andra or Cassandra of Lycophron. Other writers 
of epics were Euphorion, Nicander_ of Colophon, 
Dionysius Periegetes, Rhianus, and Oppianus. 
Many poets employed lyric and elegiac forms for 
subjects completely unsuited for poetic treatment, 
which are yet happily expressed in verse. The 
earliest of the elegiac poets was Philetas of Cos; 
the greatest, perhaps, Callimachus (q. v.). Among 
the lyric poets were Phanocles, Hermesianax, Alex- 
ander of Aetolia, and Lycophron. Epigrams and 
dramas were also written, but of the latter scarcely 
anything has survived beyond the names of the 
seven tragedians called the Alexandrian Pleiades. 
Out of the Amoebean verse or bucolic mime—a 
rudimentary kind of drama—grew the best prod- 
uct of Alexandrian poetry, the idyls of Theocritus 
(q. v.). Still more active than the poets were the 
grammarians, to whom it is mainly due that we 
now possess the masterpieces of Greek literature at 
all. They were both philologists and littérateurs, 
who explained things as well as words, and were 
thus a kind of encyclopedists. Among these the 
greatest were Zenodotus of Ephesus, Aristophanes 
of Byzantium, and Aristarchus of Samothrace ; 
only less eminent critics were Alexander of Aeto- 
lia, Lycophron, Callimachus, and Eratosthenes. 
Their chief service consists in having collected 
the writings then existing, prepared corrected 
texts, and preserved them for future generations. 
See TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

The Alexandrian School had a spirit and charac- 
ter altogether different from the previous intel- 
lectual life of Greece. From the attention paid to 
the study of language, it was natural that correct- 
ness, purity, and elegance of expression should be 
especially cultivated; and in these respects many 
of its writers are distinguished. But what no 
study and no effort could give—the spirit that 
animated the earlier Greek poetry—was in most 
of these works wanting. In place of it, there was 
displayed greater art in composition; what had 
formerly been done by genius was now to be done 
by the rules furnished by criticism. Where imita- 
tion and rule thus took the place of inspiration, 
each generation of disciples became more artificial 
and lifeless than their masters, until ultimately 
criticism degenerated into frivolous fault-finding, 
ane both prose and poetry became laboured affec- 
tation. Still, for about four centuries, the Alex 
drian School was the centre of learning and 


an- 
science 
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in the ancient world. Counting from its origin to 
its complete extinction, it lasted a thousand years; 
and its lasting influence upon Latin literature in the 
Augustan age must not be forgotten. We find it in 
all the contemporary poets, and notably in Vergil, 
the greatest poet of the group. See Matter, Histoire 
de V Ecole & Alexandrie, 2 vols. (2d ed. Paris, 1840-44) ; 
St.-Hilaire, De V Ecole d’ Alexandrie (Paris, 1845 ) 
Simon, Histoire de ? Ecole d Alexandrie, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1844-45); and especially Vacherot, Histoire Critique 
de V Ecole d’ Alexandrie, 3 vols. (Paris, 1846-51). 

Alexandrinum Opus. A kind of mosaic work 
used for the flooring of rooms, its distinctive char- 
acter lying in 
‘the fact that 
: the pattern was 
composed of 
! only two col- 

ours, e. g. red 
i and black on a 
* white ground, 

as in the accom- 
panying specimen found at Pompeii in a house. 
See the article MusivUM OPUS. 

Alexis ("AXeéis). One of the most prolific and 
important writers of the Middle Attic Comedy, and 
uncle to Menander (q. v.). He was born at Thurii, 
B.C. 392, and is said to have lived to the age of one 
hundred and six years, and to have died on the 
stage with the crown of victory on his head. Some 
two hundred and forty-five plays are attributed to 
him, of which numerous extracts are still extant 
and display both wit and elegance. They are ed- 
ited by Hirschig (1840). See COMOEDIA. 

Alfénus Varus. A Roman jurist, originally a 
shoemaker or barber at Cremona. Cf. Horace, Sat. 
i. 3, 130. 

Alga. A general name used by the Roman writ- 
ers of all aquatic plants that, living in the water, 
are thrown up on the shores or river-banks. See 
Fucus. 

Algidus Mons. A range of mountains in La- 
tium, extending south from Praenesté to Mt. Alba- 
nus, cold, but covered with wood, and containing 
good pasturage, On it was situated the town of 
Algidum. It was an ancient seat of the worship 
of Diana. From it the Aequi usually made their 
incursions into the Roman territory. 

Alica. A kind of grain resembling spelt, and 
also known as zea. The name is given likewise to 
a soup or porridge made of this grain, and much 
relished by the Romans. 

Alictla. A short cloak coming down to the el- 
bows, worn by boys, and spoken of as worn by 
boys and huntsmen. Rich derives the name from 
the resemblance of the garment to wings (alae). 

Alienus Caecina. See CAxrcINa. 

Alimentarii Puéri et Puellae. In the Roman 
Republic the poorer citizens were assisted by pub- 
lic distributions of corn, oil, and money, which 
were called eongiaria. (See CONGIARIUM.) These 
distributions were not made at stated periods, nor 
to any but grown-up inhabitants of Rome. The 
emperor Nero first conceived the notion of extend- 
ing them, not only to other Italian towns, but also 
to children (Aurel. Vict. Zit. xii. 4); and Trajan 
appointed them to be made every month, both to 
orphans and to the children of poor parents. The 
children who received them were called pueri et 
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Alexandrinum Opus. (Pompeii.) 
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puellae alimentarii, and also (from the emperor) 
puert puellaeque Ulpiani; and the officers who ad- 
ministered the institution were called quaestores 
pecuniae alimentariae, quaestores alimentorum, pro- 
curatores alimentorum, or praefecti alimentorum. 

A decree of Hadrian (Dig. 34, tit. 1, 5, 14) says 
that boys enjoyed the benefits of this institution 
up to their eighteenth and girls up to their four- 
teenth year; and we learn from an inscription (Fa- 
bretti, 235, 619) that a boy four years and seven 
months old had received nine times the ordinary 
monthly distribution of corn. See Desjardins, Disp. 
Hist. de Tabulis Alimentariis. 


Alimentus, L. Crycius. A Roman annalist, an- 
tiquary, and jurist, who was praetor in Sicily B.c. 
209, and wrote, in Greek, several works, of which 
the best known was his Annales, which contained 
an account of the Second Punic War. See the 
monograph by Pliiss (Bonn, 1865). 

Alipheéra (’ANi¢npa). A town in Arcadia, on the 
borders of Elis, south of the river Alpheus. (Polyb. 
iv. 77.) 

Alipilus (rapariArpios). A slave who attended 
on bathers to remove the superfluous hair from 
their bodies. Tweezers (volsillae) were used, or 
depilatory ointment. See Mayor’s note ou Juv. 
xi. 157, and the article PSILOTHRUM. 


Aliptae (a\cinra:). Persons who anointed the 
bodies of the athletes. The chief object of this 
anointing was to close the pores of the body, in 
order to prevent much perspiration and the weak- 
ness consequent thereon. To effect this object, the 


oil was not simply spread over the surface of the | 


body, but also well rubbed into the skin. The oil 
was mixed with fine African sand, several jars full 
of which were found in the baths of Titus. One 
of these is now in the British Museum. This pre- 
paratory anointing was called 7 wapackevacrtixy 
tptyis. The athlete was again anointed after the 
contest, in order to restore the tone of the strained 
muscles: this anointing was called 7 admo@epamreca. 
He then bathed, and had the dust, sweat, and oil 
scraped off his body by means of an instrument sim- 
ilar to the strigil of the Romans, and called orAey- 
yis, and afterwards Evorpa. They were thus a kind 
of medical trainers, fatpadeinra. See ATHLETAE. 

Among the Romans, the aliptae were slaves. 
They, too, like the Greek d\einra:, appear to have 
attended to their masters’ constitution and mode 
of life. They were also called unctores. They used 
in their operations a kind of scraper called strigil, 
towels (lintea), a cruse of oil (guttus), which was 
usually of horn, a bottle (see AMPULLA), and a 
small vessel called lenticula. See BALNEAE. 


Aliso. The modern Elsen; the site of a fortress 
built by Drusus in B.c. 11, at the junction of the 
Luppia (Lippe) and the Eliso (Alme). (Dio. Cass. 
iv. 33.) 

Allia, or, less correctly, Alia. A small river 
flowing into the Tiber about eleven miles from 
Rome. It is memorable for the defeat of the Ro- 
mans by the Gauls on its banks, July 16th, B.c. 390, 
or, according to Mommsen, 388. Hence the dies Al- 
liensis was an unlucky day in the Roman calendar. 
See Dies; FastT1; CELTAE. 


Allifae or Alifae. A town of the Samnites on 
the Vulturnus, celebrated for its manufacture of 
wine flagons; hence called pocula Allifana. 


Alliteration. Alliteration is the repetition of 
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the same letter or sound, either intentionally or un- 
consciously introduced to please the ear or to give 
additional emphasis to the words by making the 
sound more forceful. When used to any great ex- 
tent, it is generally characteristic of a primitive lit- 
erary taste, and is found in verse and prose that 
have not yet received their final polish. In Anglo- 
Saxon poetry it is one of the chief means of marking 
the metrical character of the lines, the important 
words being distinguished by likeness of sound, as 
in the following from the Phoenix: ) 
“‘Ne Forestes Fnaest, ne Fyres blaest, 

Ne Haegles Hryre, ne Hrymes dryre, 

Ne Sunnan haetu, ne Sincald,” etc. 
In Greek, alliteration, like assonance and rhyme, 
plays no important part, because the earliest 
Greek verse that we possess represents a stage 
of development in the art of poetry when such 


crude devices had already been discarded. Only 


in some few striking passages does alliteration 
still appear to be a conscious device of the poet, as 
in the famous line of Sophocles (Qed. Tyr.371), when 
Oedipus taunts Tiresias with his blindness: 


a , ~ pee) 8) ey 
TupAros Ta T WTA TOV TE VOUV Ta T OGupaT el, 


But in Latin of all periods it is an important ele- 
ment of composition and style, less, however, in the 
Augustan writers than in their predecessors and 
successors. Ennius has some extraordinary allit- 
erations, the most absurd being his 


“© Tite tate Tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulisti!”’ 


found among the fragments of his Annales. Plautus 
uses alliteration with comic effect. Lucretius has 
a definite system, using p and ». to denote effort, as 


“«___ magnos manibus divellere montis”? (i. 201); 


while v denotes pity or sorrow, as in the famous 
line, with its wailing sound, 
“Viva videns vivo sepeliri viscera busto” (v 993). 


See the articles ONOMATOPOEIA; RHYME; and 
on the general subject, Buchhold, De Paromoeoseos 
apud Veterum Romanorum Poett. Usu (Leipzig, 1883) ; 
Ebrard, Adit. in d. Lat. Sprache (Bayreuth, 1882) ; 
Boetticher, De Allitterationis apud Romanos Vi et 
Usu (Berlin, 1884); Raebel, De Usu Adnominationis 
apud Rom. Poett. Com. ( Halle, 1887); Munro, Jn- 
troduct. to Lucretius (Camb. 1886); Cruttwell, Hist. 
of Roman Literature (1886), pp. 238-239. 

Allium. Garlic,said by Horace (pod. iii. 4) to be 
fitonlyforreapers. It was a favourite food with Ro- 
man soldiers and sailors, and with the Egyptians. 


Allobréges. A powerful people of Gaul, dwell- 
ing between the Rhodanus (Rhone) and the Isara 
(Isere ), as far as the Lacus Lemannus (Lake of 
Geneva), consequently in the modern Dauphiné 
and Savoy. Their chief town was Vienna on the 
Rhone. They were conquered in B.c. 121 by Q. 
Fabius Maximus Allobrogicus. 

Almanac. See Fastt. 

Almo. A small river flowing into the Tiber just 
south of Rome, in whose waters the statues of Cy- 
belé (q. v.) were annually washed. (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
337). 

Alda (ra dA@a). An Athenian festival celebrated 
at Eleusis in honour of Dionysus and Demeter, the 
inventors of the plough and protectors of the fruits 
of the earth. See A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 320 


foll. 
Alo&ddae ("Adodda) or Aloidae (’Adweidac) 


ALOE 


Sons of Poseidon by Iphimedia, the wife of Aloeus, 
son of Canacé and Poseidon; their names were 
Ephialtes and Otus. They grew every year an 
ell in breadth and a fathom in length, so that in 
nine years’ time they were thirty-six feet broad 
and fifty-four feet high. Their strength was such 
that they chained up the god Ares and kept him 
in a brazen cask for thirteen months, till their step- 
mother Eriboea betrayed his whereabouts to Her- 
mes, who came by stealth and dragged his disabled 
brother out of durance. They threatened to storm 
heaven itself by piling Ossa on Olympus and Pelion 
on Ossa, and would have done it, says Homer, had 
not Apollo slain them with his arrows ere their 
beards were grown. The later legend represents 
Ephialtes as in love with Heré, and Otus with Ar- 
temis. Another myth represents Artemis as slay- 
ing them by eraft in the island of Naxos. She 
runs between them in the form of a hind; they 
hur] their spears, and wound each other fatally. 
In the later legend they expiate their sins in the 
lower world by being bound with snakes to a pil- 
lar, back to back, while they are incessantly tor- 
mented by the screeching of anowl. On the other 
hand, they were worshipped as heroes in Naxos, 
and in the Boeotian Ascra were regarded as the 
founders of the city and of the worship of the 
Muses on Mount Helicon. 


Aloidae. See ALOADAE. 


Aloeus (Adoeds). The son of Poseidon and 
Canacé, who married Iphimedia, the daughter of 
Tripos. His wife was beloved by Poseidon, by 
whom she had two sons, Otus and Ephialtes, who 
are usually called the Aloadae, from their reputed 
father Aloeus. See ALOADAE. 

Alogiou graphé (adoylov ypadn). An action 
which might be brought at Athens before the lo- 
gistae against all ambassadors who failed to pass 
their accounts when their term of office expired. 


Aldépé (Add). (1) A town of the Opuntian 
Locris, opposite Euboea. (2) The daughter of 
Cercyon of Eleusis, and, by Poseidon, mother of 
Hippothoon (q. v.); after whose birth her father 
was going to kill her, but the god changed her 
into a fountain. 


Alopécé (Adwzeky). A deme of Attica belong- 
ing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Alpenus (’AAmpvos). A town of the Epicnemidian 
Locri, at the entrance of the Pass of Thermopylae, 

Alpes ("A)reis). Aname derived probably from 
the Keltic alb or alp, “a height.” The mountains 
forming the boundary of northern Italy, which were 
distinguished by the following names. We enumer- 
ate them in order from west to east. (1) Alpes 
Maritimae, the Maritime or Ligurian Alps, from 
Genua (Genoa), where the Apennines begin, run 
west as far as the river Varus (Var), and then 
north to Mt. Vesulus (Monte Viso), one of the hieh- 
est points of the Alps. (2) Alpes Cottiae or Cottia- 
nae, the Cottian Alps (so called from a King Cot- 
tius in the time of Augustus), from Monte Viso to 
Mont Cenis, contained Mt. Matrona, afterwards 
called Mt. Janus or Ianua (Mont Geneévre), across 
which Cottius constructed a road, which became 
the chief means of communication betwe 
and Gaul. (3) Alpes Graiae, also Saltus Graius (the 
name is probably Keltic, and has nothine to do 
with Greece), the Graian Alps, from Mont Conte to 
the Little St. Bernard inclusive, contained the 
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Iugum Cremonis (le Cramont) and the Centronicae 
Alpes, apparently the Little St. Bernard and the 
surrounding mountains. The Little St. Bernard, 
which is sometimes called Alpis Graia, is probably 
the pass by which Hannibal crossed the Alps; the 
road over it, which was improved by Augustus, 
led to Augusta (Aosta) in the territory of the Sa- 
lassi. (4) Alpes Penninae, the Pennine Alps, from 
the Great St. Bernard to the Simplon inclusive, the 
highest portion of the chain, including Mont Blane, 
Monte Rosa, and Mont Cervin. The Great St. Ber- 
nard was called Mons Penninus, and on its summit 
the inhabitants worshipped a deity whom the Ro- 
mans called Iupiter Penninus. The name is prob- 
ably derived from the Keltic pen, “a height.” (5) 
Alpes Lepontiorum or Lepontiae, the Lepontian or 
Helvetian Alps, from the Simplon to the St. Goth- 
ard. (6) Alpes Rhaeticae, the Rhaetian Alps, from 
the St. Gothard to the Orteler by the pass of the 
Stelvio. Mt. Adula is usually supposed to be the 
St.Gothard. (7) Alpes Tridentinae, the mountains 
of southern Tyrol, in which the Athesis (Adige) 
rises, with the pass of the Brenner. (8) Alpes No- 
ricae, the Noric Alps, northeast of the Tridentine 
Alps, comprising the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Salzburg. (9) Alpes Carnicae, the Carnic 
Alps, east of the Tridentine, and south of the 
Noriec, to Mt. Terglu. (10) Alpes Inliae, the Julian 
Alps, from Mt. Terglu to the commencement of 
the Illyrian or Dalmatian mountains, which are 
known by the name of the Alpes Pannonicae. The 
Alpes Tuliae were so called because Inlius Caesar 
or Augustus constructed roads across them. They 
are also called Alpes Venetae. 

Alphabet (a\qda-Byra, alphabétum). A name 
given to any collection of graphic representations 
of sounds, and derived from the names of the first 
two letters of the Greek alphabet. The word al 
phabetum is not found in early writers. It occurs 
in Tertullian, Haeret.50,and from his time on. The 
classical writers used the word /itteratura, or litte- 
ratura prima (Tac. Ann. xi. 13). Quintilian (i. 1, 24) 
uses the cireumlocution litterarum nomina et contex- 
tum. (Cf. Juv. xiv. 209.) 

The alphabet is the oldest existing monument 
of civilization. In all,some two hundred varieties 
have existed, of which only fifty are now in use, 
They are all modifications of the primitive Phe 
nician alphabet, itself probably derived from the 
ideographic signs of the Egyptians. Thus it is 
seen that all writing in its origin is due to the use 
of pictures or symbols standing for either things 
or abstractions. These ultimately became phono- 
graphic, representing (1) syllables and (2) element 
ary sounds. The Greek and Latin alphabets are, 
of course, of the second class. 

I. Tak GREEK ALPHABET.—Many Greek alpha- 
bets are known from inseriptions on stone or pot- 
tery, varying according to the district or the date; 
but the letters in which Greek literature, properly 
so called, has descended to us belong to the Ionie 
ulphabet, which, being formally adopted at Athens 
in B.C, 403, became that generally used by all Hel- 
lenes. Like the other Greek alphabets, it is in 
general identical, in the names, forms, and number 
of the letters, with the Phenician or old Semitic 
alphabet. The Greeks must have obtained their 
knowledge of it from the trading settlements of 
the Phenicians in the Aegean not later than the 
tenth century B.c, This belief was, indeed, held 
by the Greeks themselves; for though their legends 
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ascribe the perfection of letters to various individ- 
uals, such as Palamedes, and Simonides of Ceos, 
the actual introduction of the alphabet was almost 
universally credited to Cadmus (q. v.), a Pheeni- 
cian settled in Boeotia (Herod. v. 58,59)—the name 
Cadmus being undoubtedly the same as the He- | 
brew Kadmi, ‘an Eastern.” Further proof is found | 
in the fact that the names of most of the Greek | 
letters are pure Semitic words. (See the table 
ubove.) 

Scholars are nearly all agreed that writing was 
known to the Greeks in the Homeric Age (see 
Iliad, vi. 168), and it is positively stated that lists 
of victors were kept at Olympia from the year B.c. 
776, while we actually possess inscriptions of the 
seventh century. In the sixth century we hear 
of geographers, chroniclers, genealogists, legisla- 
tors, and of schools for teaching the alphabet 
(Herod. vi. 27), showing that by this period a 
knowledge of writing must have been very gen- 
erally diffused. As all Greek alphabets differ from 
the Phenician in having characters for the vow- 
els (a striking fact), it is necessary to assume 
that a knowledge of writing was diffused over 
Greece from a common centre, and that this diffu- 
sion occupied a considerable time. (See Mahafty, 
Greek Literature, ii. 2, and the same writer in the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies, ii. 162.) 

At the date of the oldest Greek inscriptions, the 
vowels a, €, o had been developed out of the Phe- 
nician breath-signs aleph, hé, and dyin; and c and 
v out of the Phcenician semi-consonants yod and 
vau. At this period the writing was still retro- 
grade, i. e. from right to left, after the Semitic 
fashion. A little later the direction is zigzag, or 
boustrophedon (Bovarpodpy sor), “ plough-wise,” as an 


ox turus when ploughing, the lines proceeding 


alternately from right to left and from left to 
right. In both these styles the writer often began 
at the bottom of the roll, and wrote each succeed- 
ing line above the last. In the sixth century the 
practice of writing all the lines from left to right 
was generally adopted. At about the same time 
two more vowels were evolved—y out of the Se- 
mitic cheth, and » from o. The character d had 
been differentiated out of 6, x out of x, and 
(probably) out of d. The sounds of F (vaw) and 
Q (Semitic koph) began to disappear, and the char- 
acters as alphabetic symbols dropped out of use. 
Up to the third century B.c. only the ordinary cap- 
itals were employed, but after this time the more 
rounded forms known as “uncials” were intro- 
duced, together with cursive forms in correspond- 
ence. The so-called “minuscules,” or small letters, 
familiar to us in our modern books, were not evolved 
until the seventh or eighth century A.D. from a 
combination of uncials and cursives. From a very 
early date the Greek alphabet showed a tendency 
to separate into two types—the Eastern, or Ionic, 
and the Western, or Chalcidian. The final differ- 
ence between the two will be seen by the follow- 
ing comparison: 

Tonic (Eastern) Alphabet.—A BT AEZHOIK 
AMNZOMPSTY@XY A. 

Chalcidian (Western) Alphabet—A BT AE FZ 
H(=h) PIKLMNOMQPSTY X(=x) © 
vv (=kh). 

Il. Toe Larix AtpHaser.—The Chalcidian or 
Western Greek alphabet was carried by the Chal- 
cidians to Italy as early as the ninth century B.C. 
From it in Italy sprang five local Italic alphabets 
—the Osean, Umbrian, Etruscan, Faliscan, and 
Latin. (See DraLects.) As the Latins ultimately 
attained to the intellectual and political leadership 
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of Italy, the last-named alphabet at last supplant- 
ed the other four, and became the only one in gen- 
erai use throughout the Roman Empire, and later 
of Christendom, thus becoming the prevailing al- 
phabet of the world. 

The Latin alphabet, received originally from the 
Chaleidian Greeks of Cumae in Campania, has ad- 
hered more closely than any of the others to the 
original Phenician type, discarding only two let- 
ters and adding only three. Its archaic character 
as compared with that of the Ionic Greek alphabet 
is seen (1) by its retention of the older signs for L 
and 8; (2) by retaining the older value of H; (3) 
by retaining F (vaw) and Q (koph). 

At about the year B.c. 100 the letters Y and Z 
were reintroduced into the Latin alphabet, but are 
only used in words borrowed from the Greek, in 
which they express the non-Latin sounds of Y and 
Z. Originally the Latin C had the power of G, 
but later, when K was disused, C took its place 
and sound, and the new character G was invented 


(about B.C. 312) to express the sound formerly de- | 


noted by C. In abbreviations, however, such as 
C., Cn., for Gaius, Gnaeus, the character C has its 
old power and =G. The emperor Claudius (about 
A.D. 44) tried to introduce three new symbols into 
the alphabet, as follows: (1) the inverted digamma 
J, to make the consonantal sound of V (i. e. the 
w sound); (2) the character known as anti-sigma 
Q, to express the sound of the Greek Y (ps or bs) ; 
and (3) the sign F, to express the sound of the 
Greek v, i. e. of French w, or German ii. These 
characters never secured any general adoption. 
The character V was not developed until the tenth 
century A.D. as distinct from U; and J, as distinet 
from I, is no older than the fifteenth century. Pre- 
viously, I and U had been employed as medial and 
J and V as initial characters to denote the same 
letters. 

As in Greek, so in Latin, cursive forms arose to 
replace in part the angular forms of the old capital 
letters. These cursive characters were used chiefly 
in correspondence and in business, and are best 
known to us from the graffiti found on the walls 
of Pompeian houses. From the Roman cursive 
hand our own minuscules were developed. 

For further information, see the articles ABBRE- 
VIATIONS ; BOUSTROPHEDON ; EPIGRAPHY ; GRAF- 
FITI; LoGistica; PALHOGRAPHY; PRONUNCIA- 
TION; TRXTUAL CRITICISM; and the following 
works: Kirchhoff, Geschichte des griechischen Alpha- 
bets (Berlin, 1877); Faulmann, Geschichte der Schrift 
( Vienna, 1880); Humphreys, Origin of the Art of 
Writing (London, 1855); and Isaae Taylor, The Al- 
phabet, 2 vols. (London, 1883). 


Alphesiboea (’A\deciBoua) or Arsinéé (’Apor- 
von). Daughter of Phegeus and first wife of Ale- 
maeon, whom, though unfaithful, she continued to 
love, and was angry with her brothers for killing 
him. Her brothers shut her up in a box, and 
brought her to Agapenor, king of Tegea, pretend- 
ing that she had killed her husband. Here she 
came by her end, having compassed her brothers’ 
death by the hand of Alemaeon’s sons. 


Alpheus (Ades). The chief river of the 
Peloponnesus, rising in the southeastern part of 
Arcadia, flowing through Arcadia and Elis, not far 
from Olympia, and falling into the Ionian Sea. In 
some parts of its course the river flows under- 
ground; and this subterranean descent gave rise 
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to the story about the river-god Alpheus and the 
nymph Arethusa. The latter, pursued by Alpheus, 
was changed by Artemis into the fountain of Are- 
thusa in the island of Ortygia at Syracuse; but 
the god continued to pursue her under the sea, and 
attempted to mingle his stream with the fountaim 
in Ortygia. 

Alpinus. A name given by Horace to a con- 
temporary poet, supposed to have been M. Furius 
Bibaculus (q. v.). 


Alsium. An ancient Etrurian town near Caeré. 
Altare. See ARA. 


Althaea (A\@aia). The daughter of Thestius, 
wife of Oeneus, king of Calydon, mother of Tydeus, 
Meleager (q. v.), and Deianira. : 


Altinum. A rich trading town of the Veneti, 
in the north of Italy, at the month of the river 
Silis. 

Altis (“AAtis). The sacred grove near Olympia 
(q.v.) in which the Olympic Games were celebrated. 


Aluntium (’AAdvytiov) or Haluntium. A town 
in northern Sicily celebrated for its wines. 


Alus ("ANXos) or Halus (“AXos). 
Phthiotis in Thessaly. 
Alita. See CALCEUS. 


Alutae (a\vra). Persons charged with keeping 
order at the public games of Greece, but mentioned 
only in connection with the Olympic Games. Else- 
where the officers are called pactryopdpot. 

Alyattes (‘AAvdrrns). A king of Lydia, who, in 
B.C. 617, succeeded his father Sadyattes, and was 
himself succeeded by his son Croesus (Herod.i. 16). 
The tomb of Alyattes, north of Sardis, near the 
lake Gygaea, which consisted of a large mound of 
earth raised upon a foundation of great stones, 
still exists. It is nearly a mile in circumference. 


Alyzia (AAv¢ia). A town in Acarnania, near 
the sea, opposite Leucas, containing a temple sa- 
ered to Heracles. (Thucyd. vii. 31.) 


Amalthéa (‘ApadOea). A figure in Greek 
mythology. The name was sometimes applied to 
a goat which suckled the new-born Zeus in Crete, 
while bees brought him honey, and which was 
therefore set among the stars by her nursling; 
sometimes to a nymph who was supposed to pos- 
sess a miraculous horn, a symbol of plenty, and 
whose descent was variously given. According to 
another legend she is the daughter of the Cretan 
king Melisseus, and brings up the infant god on 
the milk of a goat, while her sister Melissa (a bee) 
offers him honey. The horn of the goat is given 
to her by Zeus, with the promise that she shall 
always find in it whatever she wishes. From her 
the cornucopia passed into the possession of the 
river-god Acheloiis, who exchanged it for his own 
horn, which Heracles had broken off. It is also 
assigned to Dionysus, to Plutus, and to other gods 
of earthly felicity. See Cornu Coprak; ZEUS. 

Amaltheum or Amalthéa, A villa of Atticus 
in Epirus, perhaps originally a shrine of the nymph 
Amalthea, which Atticus converted into a beauti- 
ful summer retreat. Cicero, in imitation, con- 
structed a similar retreat on his estate at Arpi- 
num. Cf. Cic. Ad Att. ii. 


Amanuensis (a manu servus, iroypahed’s). A 
slave or freedman employed in writing at his 
master’s dictation. The amanuensis is not to be 


A town in 
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confounded with another sort of slave, ad manum 
servus, who was a general factotum, kept ready at 
hand for any kind of business. Suet. Nero, 44. 

Amardcus (dydpaxos). A plant, probably the 
common marjoram. 

Amaranthus (auapartos). The amaranth, or 
“never-fading,” as its name implies. The modern 
Italians call it fior di velluto, or “ velvet-flower.” 

Amarynthia (AyapivGia). A festival of Artemis 
Amarynthia or Amarysia, celebrated originally at 
Amarynthus, in Euboea, and afterwards at several 
places in Attica, such as Athmoné. See Strabo, x. 
p. 448; Pausan. i. 31, § 3. 


Amarynthus (’Ayapuydos). A town in Euboea, 
seven stadia distant from Eretria, and noted for 
its splendid temple of Artemis, who is hence called 
Amarynthia or Amarysia. 


Amasenus. A small river in Latium, which, 
after uniting with the Ufens, falls into the sea be- 
tween Circeii and Terracina, though the greater 
part of its waters are lost in the Pontine Marshes. 


Amasia (‘Audaceca). The capital of the kings of 
Pontus, a strongly fortified city on both banks of 
the river Iris. It was the birthplace of Mithrida- 
tes the Great and of the geographer Strabo. 

Améasis ("Ayacis). A king of Egypt, B.c. 570- 
526, succeeding Apries, whom he dethroned. Dur- 
ing his long reign Egypt was in a very prosperous 
condition, and the Greeks were brought into much 
eloser intercourse with the Egyptians than had ex- 
isted previously. Both Pythagoras and Solon are 
said to have visited him. For his alliance with 
Polyerates, see the article POLYCRATES. 


Amastris ("Ayaozpis). (1) The wife of Xerxes, 
and mother of Artaxerxes I. 
and vindictive character. (Herod. vii. 61.) (2) 
Also called Amastriné, niece of Darius, the last 
king of Persia. She married first Craterus; then 
Dionysius, tyrant of Heraclea in Bithynia, B.c. 
322; and last Lysimachus, B.c. 302. She was 
drowned by her two sons about B.c, 288. (3) A 
city on the coast of Paphlagonia, built by Amas- 
tris after her separation from Lysimachus. 


Amata. The wife of King Latinus, and mother 
of Lavinia. She opposed the marriage of Lavinia 
to Aeneas, because she had already promised her 
to Turnus. When she heard that Turnus had 
fallen in battle, she hanged herself. (Verg. Aen. 
xii. 603). See AENEAS; TURNUS. 


Am&thus (‘Apafois). A town on the southern 
coast of Cyprus, with a celebrated temple of Aph- 
rodité, who was hence called Amathnsia. There 
were copper-mines in the neighbourhood of the 
town. 

Amazo6nes (‘Auafoves) or Amazonides (’Apa- 
Covides). “ Breastless.” A mythical race of warlike 
women, who are said to have come from the Cauca- 
sus, and to have settled in Asia Minor, about the river 
Thermodon, where they founded the city Themis- 
eyra. They were governed by a queen, and the 
female children are said to have had their right 
breasts cut off that they might use the bow with 
more ease. They constantly occur in Greek my- 
thology. One of the labours imposed upon Hera- 
cles was to take from Hippolyté, the queen of 
the Amazons, her girdle. (See Hmracies.) In 
the reign of Thesens they invaded Attica, Tow- 
ards the end of the Trojan War, they came, under 


She was of a cruel | 
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their queen, Penthesilea, to 
the assistance of Priam; but 
she was killed by Achilles. 
In works of art, the Ama- 
zons are always represented 
with two breasts, often on 
horseback, and in Seythian 
or Grecian dress, armed with 
shield, axe, spear, bow. quiv- 
er, etc. Phidias, Polycli- 
tus, and Cresilas are among 
the famous artists in an- 
tiquity who made statues 
of them. The traditional 
derivation of the word, 
from a priv. and adds, is 


not even supported by an- 
cient works of art, which 
usually show the breasts 
unmutilated. 

Ambacti. According to 
Festus, the Gallic name for 
slaves. They are mentioned 
by Caesar (B. G. vi. 15). 


Ambarri. A people of Gaul, dwelling east of 
the Aedui (q. v.), on the river Arar (Sadne). 


Amazon. 


Ambarvalia. A rural festival among the Ro- 
mans for the purification (dustratio) of the country, 
and for invoking the blessing of Ceres upon the 
fruits of the earth. The name is explained by 
Servius (ad Verg. Eel. iii.77) as given because the 
victim ambit arva. 

There were two kinds of Ambarvalia, private 
and public. The private Ambarvalia are those 
described by Vergil in detail, and with singular 
beauty, Georg. i. 338 foll. The victims (Cato, A. R. 
141) were Jed three times round the cornfields, be- 
fore the sickle was put in, accompanied by a crowd 
of merry-makers (chorus et socii), the reapers and 
servants dancing and singing the praises of Ceres, 
while they offered her libations of milk, honey, and 
wine. The public Ambarvalia are certainly to be 
distinguished from the Amburbium (q. v.), but 
have been identified by several writers (Mommsen, 
Henzen, Jordan) with the sacrifice of the Fratres 
Arvyales to the Dea Dia. (See FRATRES ARVALES.) 
Marquardt, who on the whole decides against the 
identity of the two festivals, observes that the cor- 
respondence of time and place is in favour of it, as 
well as the fact that the suovetaurilia were offered 
at both; but, as he also points out, there is no 
mention of the Fratres Arvales beating the bounds 
(circumire or lustrare). The Ambarvalia at Rome 
were fixed for May 29; in other parts of Italy the 
day varied in different districts, but was an im- 
movable feast (feriae stativae) in each district. The 
feast of the Dea Dia, on the other hand, was pro- 
claimed every year; and May 29 might, or might 
not, coincide with one of the days on which it was 
held. As regards the locality, the Roman Ambar- 
valia were performed, according to Strabo, at a 
spot called Festi, between five and six miles from 
the city on the way to Alba (Strab. v. p. 230). This 
spot is identified beyond doubt with the Fossa 
Cluilia of Livy (i. 23), Dionysius, and Plutarch ; 
the Campus Sacer Horatiorum, where the legendary 
encounter took place; and the ruins now called 
Roma Vecchia, on the left-hand side of the Appian 
Way at the fifth mile-stone (Burn, Rome and the 
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Campagna, p. 416). The Lucus Deae Diae was at 
about the same distance from Rome, but on a dif- 
ferent road, the Via Portuensis, in a southerly, not 
an easterly, direction. Both were doubtless on the 
boundary of the Ager Romanus, or original Roman 
territory; and in this last circumstance we may 
trace a connection between the festival of the 
Arvales and the Ambarvalia without assuming 
that they were identical. 

The Ambarvalia furnish one of several instances 
—the Saturnalia at Christmas being another—of 
heathen festivals taken up by the Church and 
adapted to Christian uses. There is a close re- 
semblance to these rites in the ceremonies of the 
three Rogation Days which precede Ascension 
Day, occurring nearly at the same time of year. 
‘They were anciently in England called ‘Gang- 
days,’ because processions went out on those days; 
hymns and canticles being sung, and prayers of- 
fered at various halting-spots or stations for a 
blessing on the fruits of the earth.” The English 
custom of “beating the bounds” at Whitsuntide 
is a relic of a similar rite. See Henzen, Acta Fratr. 
Arval. 


Amber. See ELECTRUM. 


Ambiani. A Belgic tribe subdued by Caesar in 
B.c. 57. Their chief town was Samarobriva or 
Ambiani (Amiens). 

Ambigatus. A king of the Celtae, in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus. According to the account 
given by Livy (v. 34), he sent his two nephews, 
Sigovesus and Bellovesus, in quest of new settle- 
ments, with the view of diminishing the overflow- 
ing numbers at home. The two chieftains drew 
lots respecting their course, and Sigovesus ob- 
tianed the route that led towards the Hercynian 
forest, Bellovesus the road to Italy. What is here 
stated, however, appears to be a mere legend, owing 
iss origin to the simultaneous emigrations of two 
hordes of Gallic warriors. See Thierry, Histoire 
des Gaulois, i. 39. 

Ambilustrium. See LUSTRATIO. 
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Ambiérix. A Gallic chief of the Eburones, who | 


cat to pieces the Koman troops under Sabinus and 
Cotta, in B.c.54. See Caesar, B. G. v. 24 and 26. 

Ambitus. Literally “a going about,” and ecan- 
not, perhaps, be more nearly expressed than by 
our word canvassing. After the plebs had formed 
a distinct class at Rome, and when the whole body 
of the citizens had become very greatly increased, 
we frequently read, in the Roman writers, of the 
great efforts which it was necessary for candidates 
to make in order to secure the votes of the citizens. 
At Rome, as in every community into which the 
element of popular election enters, solicitation of 
votes, and open or secret influence and bribery, 
were among the means by which a candidate se- 
cured his election to the offices of state. 

Whatever may be the authority of the piece en- 
titled Q. Ciceronis de Petitione Consulatus ad M. Tul- 
lium Fratrem, it seems to present a pretty fair pict- 
ure of those arts and means by which a candidate 
might lawfully endeayour to secure the votes of 
the electors, and also some intimation of those 
means which were not lawful, and which it was 
the object of various enactments to repress. 

A candidate was called petitor, and his opponent, 
with reference to him, competitor. A candidate 
(candidatus) was so called from his appearing in the 
public places, such as the fora and Campus Mar- 
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tius, before his fellow-citizens, in a whitened toga. 
On such occasions, the candidate was attended by 
his friends (deductores), or followed by the poorer 
citizens (sectatores), who could in no other manner 
show their good-will or give their assistance. The 
word assiduitas expressed both the continual pres- 
ence of the candidate at Rome and his continual 
solicitations. The candidate, in going his rounds 
or taking his walk, was accompanied by a nomen- 
clator, who gave him the names of such persons as 
he might meet: the candidate was thus enabled to 
address them by their names—an indirect compli- 
ment which could not fail to be generally gratify- 
ing to the electors. The candidate accompanied 
his address with a shake of the hand (prensatio). 
The term benignitas comprehended generally any 
kind of treating, as shows, feasts, ete. 

That ambitus, which was the object of several 
penal enactments, taken as a generic term, com- 
prehended the two species, ambitus and largitiones 
(bribery). Liberalitas and benignitas are opposed by 
Cicero, as things allowable, to ambitus and largitio, 
as things illegal. Money was paid for votes; and 
in order to insure secrecy and secure the elector, 
persons called imterpretes were employed to make 
the bargain, sequestres to hold the money till it was 
to be paid, and divisores to distribute it. The of- 
fence of ambitus was a matter which belonged to 
the iudicta publica, and the enactments against it 
were numerous. Of these the best known are the 
Lex Aemilia Balbia (B.c. 182); the Lex Cornelia 
Fulvia (B.c. 159); the Lex Acilia Calpurnia (B.c. 
67); the Lex Tuilia (B.c. 63): the Lex Aufidia 
(B.c. 61); the Lex Licinia (B.c. 58); and the Lex 
Iulia de ambitu under Augustus. The penalties 
prescribed by these laws varied from exile, and ex- 
clusion from the Senate, to money fines. The Lex 
Licinia made sodulicium, or “treating,” an offence. 
By the time of Augustus, ambitus in its proper 
sense had disappeared, in consequence of the trans- 
fer of the elections from the Comitia to the Senate. 
A list of trials for ambitus under the Republic is 
given by Rein in his Criminalrecht der Rémer. 


Ambivariti. A Gallic people dwelling west of 
the Mosa (Meuse), near Namur. (Caes. B. G.iv.9.) 


Ambivius Turpio, Lucius. <A popular Roman 
actor of the time of Terence, in five of whose plays 
he appeared. See the Didascaliae to the Andria, 
Funuchus, Heauton Timorumenos, Hecyra, and Phor- 
mio; also Cie. De Senect. 14; and Varro. L. Z. vii. 30. 

Ambracia (‘AuBpakia). The modern Arta; a 
town on the left bank of the Arachthus, north of 
the Ambracian Gulf, and originally included in 
Acarnania, but afterwards in Epirus. It was col- 
onized by the Corinthians about B.c. 660. Pyrrhus 
made it the capital of his kingdom, and adorned 
it with public buildings and statues. At a later 
time it joined the Aetolian League, was taken by 
the Romans in B.C, 189, and stripped of its works 
of art. Its inhabitants were transplanted to the 
new city of Nicopolis, founded by Augustus after 
the battle of Actium, B.c. 31. 


Ambracius Sinus (Gulf of Arta). A gulf of the 
Tonian Sea between Epirus and Acarnania, twenty- 
five miles long and ten wide. 

Ambrones. A Keltic people defeated by Marius 
near Aquae Sextiae (Aix) in B.c, 102. 

Ambrosia (au8pocia). A name given to any- 
thing that confers immortality. (1) The food of 
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the gods, whose drink was nectar (q. v.). Doves 
are said by Homer to bring ambrosia to Zeus from 
the far West. (2) The ointment of the gods, which 
preserved even the dead from decay. (3) The food 
of the gods’ horses. 


Ambrosia (ra aw8poora). Festivals observed in 
Greece in honour of Dionysus. They were held dur- 
ing the mouth Lenaeon, at the time of the vintage, 


Ambrosius. Bishop of Milan in the fourth 
century, and one of the latest and most distin- 
guished of what are denominated the Fathers of the 
Christian Church. He was born at Arelaté (Arles), 
then the metropolis of Gallia Narboneusis, accord- 
ing to some authorities in A.D, 333, according to 
others, 340. His father was the emperor’s lieuten- 
ant in that district, and, after his death, Ambrose, 
who was the youngest of three children, returned 
with the widow and family to Rome. Here, under 
the instructions of his mother and his sister Mar- 
cellina, who had vowed virginity, he received a 
highly religious education, and that bias in favour 
of Catholic orthodoxy by which he was subse- 
quently so much distinguished. Having studied 
law, he pleaded causes in the court of the prae- 
terian prefect, and was in due time appointed 
proconsul of Liguria. He thereupon took up his 
residence at Milan, where a circumstance occurred 
which produced a sudden change in his fortunes, 
_and transformed him from a civil governor into 
a bishop. Auxentius, bishop of Milan, the Arian 
leader in the West, died, and left that see vacant, 
when a warm contest for the succession ensued 
between the Arians and Catholics. In the midst 
of a tumultuous dispute Ambrose appeared in the 
midst of the assembly, and exhorted them to con- 
duct the election peaceably. At the conclusion 
of his address a child in the crowd exclaimed, 
“Ambrose is bishop!” and, whether accidentally 
or by management, the result throws a curious 
light upon the nature of the times; for the super- 
stitious multitude, regarding the exclamation as 
a providential and miraculous suggestion, by gen- 
eral acclamation declared Ambrose to be elected. 
After various attempts to decline the episcopal 
office, Ambrose at length entered upon the dis- 
charge of its duties, and rendered himself conspic- 
uous by his decided and unremitting opposition 
to the tenets of Arianism. To his zealous endeay- 
ours also was owing the failure of the attempt 
made by the remains of a pagan party to re-estab- 
lish the worship of paganism. The strength and 
ability of Ambrose were such that, although op- 
posed to him on ecclesiastical points, Valentinian 
and his mother respected his talents, and in mo- 
ments of political exigency required his assistance. 
The most conspicuous act on the part of Ambrose 
was his treatment of Theodosius for the massacre 
at Thessalonica. The emperor was consigned to 
a retirement of eight months, and not absolved 
even then until he had signed an edict, which or- 
dained that an interval of thirty days should pass 
before any sentence of death, or even of confisca- 
tion, should be executed. After having paid the 
funeral honours to Theodosius, who died soon after 
obtaining peaceable possession of the entire Ro- 
man Empire, the bishop departed from this world, 
with a composure worthy of his firm character, in 
the year 397. It is evident that Ambrose was one 
of those men of great energy of mind and tem- 
perament who, in the adoption of a theory or a 
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party, hold no middle course, but act with deter- 
mination towards the fulfilment of their purposes. 
Ambrose effected much to advance the Roman 
Catholic Church to the power to which it after- 
wards attained. 

The writings of this Father are numerous, and 
the great object of almost all of them was to main- 
tain the faith and discipline of the Catholic Church, 
while some of them are written to recommend cel- 
ibacy as the summit of Christian perfection. His 
best work is the treatise De Offciis, on the duties 
of a Christian priest. His hymns are also very 
famous, but only four can be proved to be his— 
“Deus creator omnium,” “ Aeterne rerum conditor,” 
“Veni redemptor gentium,” and “Tam surgit hora 
tertia.” The noble “Te Deum laudamus” was 
long ascribed to him. He introduced the practice 
of singing choral hymns arranged antiphonally 
(cantus Ambrosianus). He is probably the author 
of a Latin version of the History of the Jewish War 
by Josephus, long ascribed to one Hegesippus. 
The best text of St. Ambrosius is that in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina (4 vols.). 


Ambubaiae. Syrian women who gained a liv- 
ing at Rome by singing and dancing in public, 
often in the Circus. The word comes from the 
Syrian ambub, a flute. 

Amburbium or Amburbialé. A sacrifice per- 
formed at Rome for the purification of the city, as 
the Ambarvalia (q. v.) was intended for the puri- 
fication of the country. See Preller, Rém. Myth. 
p. 372; and SUOVETAURILIA. 

Ambustus, Fasius. (1) Marcus, pontifex maxi- 
mus in B.C. 388. His three sons, while acting as am- 
bassadors to the Gauls at Clusium, took part against 
them in the military operations. The Gauls then de- 
manded them of the Senate, as having violated the 
law of nations; and on receiving a refusal, marched 
on Rome. (2) Marcus, a Roman who was thrice 
consul (B.C. 360, 356, 354) and dictator (B.C. 351). He 
conquered the Hernici, Falisci, Tarquinians, and Ti- 
burtes in his consulships. His son was the famous 
Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus. See Fasrus. 


Ameipsias (Apevpias). A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, contemporary with Aristophanes, 
whom he twice overcame. Of his plays only 
slight fragments remain (Aristoph. Ran. 14). 

Amentum. See Hasta. 

Ameria. An Umbrian town, the birthplace of 
Sextus Roscius, who was defended by Cicero in his 
famous oration Pro Sex. Roscio Amerino. 

Amestratus. A town of Sicily, near the Hale- 
sus. The Romans besieged it for seven months 
when in the hands of the Carthaginians, but with- 
out success. It was taken, however, after a third 
siege, and razed to the ground, the surviving in- 
habitants being sold as slaves. Steph. Byz. calls 
the place Amestratus ; Diodorus Siculus, Mystratun ; 
and Polybius, Myttistratum. (Diod. Sic. xxiii. ecl. 
9; Polyb. i. 24.) 

Amethystus (duédvorov or -os). The amethyst, 
a precious stone of a purple or violet colour, in 
different degrees of deepness. In modern miner- 
alogy, the name has been applied to two precious 
stones of essentially different natures: (1) the Ori- 
ental amethyst, which is a rare variety of adaman- 
tine spar or corundum; and (2) the Occidental or 
common amethyst. The ancients, on the other 
hand, reckoned five species, differing in degrees of 
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colour. Their Indian amethyst, to which Pliny 
assigns the tirst rank among purple or violet-col- 
oured gems, appears to have been our Oriental spe- 
cies, which is nothing more than a violet-coloured 
sapphire. We see our amethyst, indeed, plainly 
indicated in one of the reasons assigned by Pliny 
for its name, that it does not reach the colour of 
wine (d, priv., and pé6v, wine), but first fades into 
violet. He afterwards suggests another, which 
was the more common derivation, saying that the 
Magi falsely asserted that these gems were pre- 
servative against intoxication (d, priv., and pebva, 
to intoxicate). See GEMMA. 

Amida. A city in Sophené (Armenia Maior), on 
the upper Tigris. 

Amilear. See HAMILCAR. 

Amisia. The Ems, a river of Northern Germany 
flowing into the North Sea. (Tac. Ann. ii. 8.) 

Amisus (’Ajuods). A large city on the coast of 


Pontus, called after it Amisenus Sinus, and a favour- | 


ite residence of Mithridates. 

Amiternum. An ancient town of the Sabines, 
and notable as the birthplace of the historian Sal- 
lust. 


Amictorium. A linen covering for the breasts 
of women. See STROPHIUM. 

Amictus (e7iBAnpa). A general term for the 
outer clothing, as indutus for the under clothing. 
See TUNICA; PALLIUM. 

Amma (dpypa). A measure of length = forty 
cubits (mxeis) or sixty feet (addes). 

Ammianus Marcellinus. The last Roman his- 
torian of any importance, born at Antioch, in Syria, 
about A.D. 330, of noble Grecian descent. After 
receiving a careful education, he early entered 
military service, and fought under Julian against 
the Alemanni and Persians. In the evening of his 
days he retired to Rome, and about A.D. 390 began 
his Latin history of the emperors (Rerum Grestarum 
Iibri), from Nerva, A.D. 96, to the death of Valens, 
in thirty-one books. Of these there only remain 
books xiv.—xxxi., including the period from A.D. 
353 to 378, which he relates for the most part as an 
eye-witness. . A heathen himself, he is, neverthe- 
less, fair to the Christians. As his work may be 
regarded as a continuation of Tacitus, he seems, on 
the whole, to have taken that writer for his model. 
He resembles Tacitus in judgment, political acute- 
ness, and love of truth. But he is far inferior 
in literary culture, though he loves to display his 
knowledge, especially in describing nations and 
countries. Latin was a foreign language to him; 
hence a crudeness and clumsiness of expression, 
which is made even more repellent by affectation, 
bombast, and bewildering ornamental imagery. 
The best edition is by Gardthausen (1875). 


Ammon or Hammon (Egyptian Amun, the hid- 
den or veiled one). A god native to Libya and 
Upper Egypt. He was represented sometimes in 
the shape of a ram with enormous curving horns, 
sometimes in that of a ram-headed man, sometimes 
as a perfect man standing up or sitting on a throne. 
On his head were the royal emblems, with two high 
feathers standing up, the symbols of sovereignty 
over the upper and under worlds; in his hands 
were the sceptre and the sign of life. In works 
of art his figure is coloured blue. Beside him 
is usually placed Muth (the “mother,” the “queen 
of darkness,” as the inscriptions call ber), wearing 
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the crown of Upper Egypt or the vulture - skin. 
His chief temple, with a far-famed oracle, stood in 
an oasis of the Libyan desert, twelve days’ journey 
from Memphis. Between this oracle and that of 
Zeus at Dodona a connection is said to have ex- 
isted from very ancient 
times, so that the Greeks 
early identified the Egyp- 
tian god with their own 
Zeus, as the Romans did 
afterwards with their Iu- 
piter; and his worship 
found an entrance at sev- 
eral places in Greece—at 
Sparta, Thebes, and also 
Athens—whence festal 
embassies were regularly 
sent to the Libyan sanc- 
tuary. (See THEORIA.) 
When the oracle was consulted by visitors, the 
god’s symbol, made of emerald and other stones, 


Ammon and Muth. 


/was carried round by women and girls, to the 


sound of hymns, on a golden ship hung round with 
His replies were given in 
tremulous shocks communicated to the bearers, 
which were interpreted by a priest. 


Ammonii (’Auporvior). A people of Africa, occu- 
pying what is now the Oasis of Siwah. According 
to Herodotus (ii. 42), the Ammonians were a colony 
of Egyptians and Ethiopians, speaking a language 
composed of words taken from both those nations. 

Ammonius (’Apporos). (1) The preceptor of 
Plutarch. He taught philosophy and mathemat- 
ies at Delphi, and lived during the first century 
of the Christian era, in the reign of Nero, to whom 
he acted as interpreter when that monarch visited 
the temple at Delphi. Plutarch makes frequent 
mention of him in his writings, and particularly 
in his treatise on the inscription of the Delphic 
temple. (2) Saccas or SACCOPHORUS (so called 
because in early life he had been a porter), a 
celebrated philosopher, who flourished about the 
beginning of the third century. He was born at 
Alexandria, of Christian parents, and was early 
instructed in the catechetical schools established 
in that city. Here, under the Christian precep- 
tors, Athenagoras, Pantoenus, and Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, he acquired a strong propensity towards 
philosophical studies, and became exceedingly de- 
sirous of reconciling the different opinions which 
at that time subsisted among philosophers. Por- 
phyry (ap. Euseb. Hist. Bec. vi. 19) relates that Am- 
monius passed over to the legal establishment— 
that is, apostatized to the pagan religion. Euse- 
bius (1. ¢.) and Jerome (De S. E. ¢.55), on the con- 
trary, assert that Ammonius continued in the 
Christian faith until the end of his life. But it is 
probable that those Christian fathers refer to an- 
other Ammonius, who, in the third century, wrote 
a Harmony of the Gospels, or to some other person 
of this name, for they refer to the sacred books of 
Ammonins; whereas Ammonius Saccas, as his pupil 
Longinus attests, wrote nothing. It is not easy, 
indeed, to account for the particulars related of 
this philosopher, but upon the supposition of his 
having renounced the Christian faith. According 
to Hierocles (De Fato, ap. Phot. Bibi. ii. 461, ed. Bek- 
ker), Ammonius was induced to adopt the plan 
of a distinct eclectic school, by a desire of putting 
an end to those contentions which had so long dis- 
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tracted the philosophical world. Ammonius had 
many eminent followers and hearers, both pagan 
and Christian, who all, doubtless, promised them- 
selves much illumination from a preceptor who 
undertook to collect into a focus all the rays of 
ancient wisdom. He taught his select disciples 
certain sublime doctrines and mystical practices, 
and was called @eodiSaxros, “the heaven-taught 
philosopher.” These mysteries were communicated 
to them under a solemn injunction of secrecy. Por- 
phyry relates that Plotinus, with the rest of the 
disciples of Ammonius, promised not to divulge 
certain dogmas which they learned in his school, 
but to lodge them safely in their purified minds. 
This circumstance accounts for the fact mentioned 
on the authority of Longinus that he left nothing 
in writing. Ammonius probably died about the 
year 243. (3) A Christian writer, a native of Alex- 


andria, who lived about 4a.p.250. He wrote a Har-. 


mony of the Gospels, which Jerome cites with com- 
mendation. (4) The son of Hermias, so called for 
distinction’s sake from other individuals of the 
name, was a native of Alexandria, and a disciple 
of Proclus. He taught philosophy at Alexandria 
about the beginning of the sixth century. His 
system was an eclectic one, embracing principles 
derived from both Aristotle and Plato. He cannot 
be regarded as an original thinker: he was very 
strong, however, in mathematics, and in the study 
of the exact sciences, which rectified his judgment, 
and preserved him, no doubt, from the extrava- 
gances of the New Platonism. Ammonius has left 
commentaries on the Introduction of Porphyry; on 
the Categories of Aristotle, together with a life of 
that philosopher; on his treatise Of Interpretation ; 
and scholia on the first seven books of the Met- 
aphysics. The scholia on the Metaphysics have 
never been edited. (5) A priest of one of the 
Egyptian temples. He was one of the literary 
men who fled from Alexandria to Constantinople 
after the destruction of the pagan temples. There 
he became, together with Helladius, one of the 
masters of Socrates, the ecclesiastical writer: this 
is a fact which appears firmly established, and the 
reasons alleged by Valckenaer for placing him in 
the first or second century have been generally 
considered insufficient. Ammonius has left us a 
work on Greek synonyms, etc., under the title 
Tlepi époiwy cai diapdpor AéEewv. It is a produc- 
tion of very inferior merit. Valckenaer’s edition 
(1739) has been reprinted entire, but in a more 
portable form, at Leipzig (1822), under the care of 
Scheffer, who has added the unedited notes of 
Kulencamp, and the critical letter of Segaar, ad- 
dressed to Valekenaer, and published at Utrecht 
(1776). We have also a treatise of Ammonius, 
epi dxupodoyias, “On the improper use of words,” 
which has never been printed. (6) A physician 
of Alexandria, famous from his skill in cutting for 
the stone—an operation which, according to some, 
he first introduced. He invented an instrument 
for crushing the larger calculi while in the bladder. 
He was accustomed also to make use of caustic 
applications, especially red arsenic in hemorrhages. 
See CHIRURGIA. ; 
Amnestia (dyyyotia). A word used to describe 
the arrangement by which offences were forgotten. 
The word is chiefly found used of real or alleged 
breaches of the laws committed during the con- 
flicts of opposing factions in the Greek republics. 
A notable amnesty was that arranged at Athens 
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by the mediation of the Spartan king Pausaniag, 
by which the overthrow of the Thirty was brought 
about, in B.C, 403, See Grote, chap. lxv,; and ADEIA, 


Amnisus (’Ayvods). A town in the north of 
Crete on a river of the same name; the harbour 
of Cnossus (q. v.). See Apollon, Rhod. iii. 877. 

Amnium (dyvioy). A basin or vessel in which at 
the sacrifices the 
blood of the vic- 
tims was caught 
asitfell. (Odyss. 
ili. 444.) 

Amoebaea. 
Verses that an- 
swer one another 
alternately in 
strophe and anti- 
strophe, as in 
some of Vergil’s 
Eclogues, e. g. the 
Seventh, Eighth, and Ninth. The amoebaean form 
prevails also in some of the earlier specimens of Ro- 
man verse, as the songs of the Fratres Arvales (q. v.). 
It is only one of the many manifestations of the Ital- 
ian liking for dialogue, on which see Teuffel, Hist. of 
Rom. Lit.3,§3 (Engl. transl. by Warr [London, 1891}); 
and Patin, Etudes sur la Poésie Latine (Paris, 1875). 


Amor. The god of love. See Eros. 


Amores. A collection of poems by P. Ovidius 
Naso (q. V.), originally in five books, afterwards re- 
duced to three. They were published in B.c. 13, 
and are in elegiac verse. They are elegant in form 
and expression, but extremely licentious in tone. 


Amorgina (ra audpywa). Fine muslin textures 
made of a flax named from the island Amorgus. 
See Byssus; CARBASUS. 

Amorgus (’Apyopyds). An island, one of the 
Sporades (q. v.), and the birthplace of the poet 
Simonides. The Roman emperors used it as a 
place of banishment. 

AmpechG6né (ayreyovn). A shawl or scarf worn 
by Greek women over the chiton, or inner garment, 
See PaLtium; Tunica. 

Ampelius, Lucius. A Roman writer who flour- 
ished not earlier than the second century A.D., and 
wrote a note-book, Liber Memorialis, which contains 
a scanty collection of astronomical, geographical, 
and historical jottings. Trivial as the book is, a 
statement in its chapter on the wonders of the 
world has mainly led to the discovery (in 1878) of 
the magnificent sculptures of Pergamum, now at 
Berlin. Ampelius has been edited with notes by 
Beck (Leipzig, 1826). The best text is that of 
Wolfflin (Leipzig, 1854). 

Amphiaraia (dydiapdia). Games celebrated 
near Oropus in honour of Amphiaratis (q. v.). 

Amphiaraiis (‘Apdudpaos). An Argive, the son 
of Oicles and Hypermnestra, great-grandson of the 
seer Melampus. In Homer he is a favourite of Zeus 
and Apollo, alike distinguished as a seer and a hero, 
who takes part in the Calydonian boar-hunt, in 
the voyage of the Argonauts, and in the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. Reconciled to Adras- 
tus (q. v.) after a quarrel, aud wedded to his sister 
Eriphylé, he agreed that any future differences be- 
tween them should be settled by her. She, bribed 
by Polynices with the fatal necklace of his ances- 
tress Harmonia, insisted on her husband joining 
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the war against Thebes, though he foresaw that 
it would end fatally for him, and in departing 
charged his youthful sons Alemaeon and Amphil- 
ochus (q. v.) to avenge his coming death. His 
wise warnings were unheeded by the other princes ; 
his justice and prudence even brought him into 
open strife with the savage Tydeus; yet in the 
fatal closing contest he loyally avenged his death 
on the Theban Melanippus. In the flight, just as 
the spear of Periclymenus was descending on him, 
Zens interposed to save the pious prophet and 
make him immortal by cleaving the earth open 
with his thunderbolt and bidding it swallow up 
Amphiaraiis, together with his trusty charioteer 
Baton, like himself a descendant of Melampus. 
From that time forth, Amphiaratis was worshipped 
in various places as an oracular god, especially 
at Oropus on the frontier of Attica and Boeotia, 
where he had a temple and a famous oracle for 
the interpretation of dreams, and where games 
were celebrated in honour of him. 

Amphicléa (Apgikea). A town of northern 
Phocis, with a shrine of Dionysus. 

Amphicrates (‘Audixpdrns). (1) A biographer, 
who, according to Diogenes Laértius (Vit. Aristip.), 
was condemned to die by poison. See Athenaeus, 
xiii. 5. (2) An Athenian orator, who, being ban- 
ished from his country, retired to Seleucia on the 
Tigris, and took up his residence there under the 
protection of Cleopatra, daughter of Mithridates. 
He starved himself to death, because suspected by 
this princess of treason. 

AmphictYon (‘Audixtioy). The son of Deuca- 
lion (q. v.) and Pyrrha, and the reputed founder of 
the Amphictyonic Council. (Herod. vii. 200). 


Amphicty6nes (Ayduxrioves). Literally “those 
dwelling around,” but in a special sense applied 
to populations which at stated times met at the 
same sanctuary to keep a festival in common, and 
to transact common business. The most famous 
and extensive union of the kind was that called, 
par excellence, the AMPHICTYONIC LEAGUE, whose 
common sanctuaries were the temple of Pythian 
Apollo at Delphi, and the temple of Demeter at 
Anthela, near Pylae or Thermopylae. After Pylae 
the assembly was named the Pylaean, even when 
it met at Delphi, and the deputies-of the league 
Pylagorae. The league was supposed to be very 
ancient, as old even as the name of Hellenes; for 
its founder was said to be Amphictyon, the son of 
Deucalion and brother of Hellen, the common an- 
cestor of all Hellenes. (Herod. vii.200.) It included 
twelve populations: Malians, Phthians, Aenianes 
or Oetoeans, Dolopes, Magnetians, Perrhoebians, 
lhessalians, Locrians, Dorians, Phocians, Boeo- 
tians, and Ionians, together with the colonies of 
each. Though in later times their extent and 
power were very unequal, yet in point of law they 
all had equal rights. Besides protecting and pre- 
serving those two sanctuaries, and celebrating 
from the year B.c. 586 onwards the Pythian Games, 
the league was bound to maintain certain princi- 
ples of international right, which forbade them 
for instance, ever to desizey utterly any city of the 
league, or to cut off its water, even in time of war, 
To the assemblies, which met eve 
autumn, each nation sent two iepopuynpoves C= 
wardens of holy things) and several pylagorae 
The latter took part in the debates, but only ce 
former had the right of voting. When a nation 


ry spring and 
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included several States, these took by turns the 
privilege of sending deputies. But the stronger 
states, such as the Ionian Athens or the Dorian 
Sparta, were probably allowed to take their turn 
oftener than the rest, or even to send to every as- 
sembly. When violations of the sanctuaries or of 
popular right took place the assembly could in- 
flict fines, or even expulsion; and a State that 
would not submit to the punishment had a “ holy 
war” declared against it. By such a war the Pho- 
cians were expelled B.c. 346, and their two votes 
given to the Macedonians; but the expulsion of 
the former was withdrawn because of the glorious 
part they took in defending the Delphian temple 
when threatened by the Gauls in B.c. 279, and-at 
the same time the Aetolian community, which had 
already made itself master of the sanctuary, was 
acknowledged as a new member of the league. In 


B.C. 191 the number of members amounted to sev- 


enteen, who nevertheless had only twenty-four 
votes, seven having two votes each, the rest only 
one. Under the Roman rule the league continued 
to exist, but its action was now limited to the 
care of the Delphian temple. It was reorganized 
by Augustus, who incorporated the Malians, Mag- 
netians, Aenianes, and Pythians with the Thessa- 
lians, and substituted for the extinct Dolopes the 
city of Nicopolis in Acarnania, which he had founded 
after the battle of Actium. The last notice we find 
of the league is in the second century A.D. See 
Freeman, Hist. of Federal Government (2d ed. 1893) ; 
Tittmann, Ueber den Bund der Amphictyonen ; Miil- 
ler, Dorians ; and Grote, vol. ii. chap. ii. 

Amphidromia (aydidpopia). At Athens, a fam- 
ily festival at which a new-born infant received 
religious consecration andits name. The carrying 
of the child by its nurse around the hearth was 
the principal part of the ceremony, and from this 
it is called. (Isaeus, De Pyrrhi Hered. § 30.) 

Amphilochia (‘Augiuoyia). The country of the 
Amphilochi, an Epirot race, at the east end of the 
Ambracian Gulf, usually included in Acarnania. 
Their chief town was Argos Amphilochicum. See 
AMPHILOCHUS. 


Amphiléchus (‘Au@idoyos). The son of Am- 
phiaratis and Eriphylé, and brother of Alemaeon 
(q.v.). He took part in the expedition of the Epi- 
goni against Thebes, assisted his brother in the 
murder of their mother, and afterwards fought 
against Troy. Like his father, he was a celebrated 
seer. He was killed in single combat by Mopsus, 
who was also a seer, at Mallos, in Cilicia. Accord- 
ing to some, he founded Argos Amphilochicum on 
the Ambracian Gulf. 


_Amphimallum. See Tapes, 


Amphion (’Audiev). The son of Zeus and An- 
tiopé, and twin-brother of Zethus. They were born 
on Mt. Cithaeron, and grew up among the shepherds. 
Having become acquainted with their origin, they 
marched against Thebes, where Lycus reigned, the 
husband of their mother, Antiopé, who had married 
Direé in her stead. They took the city, and killed 
Lycus and Direé because they had treated Antiopé 
with great cruelty. They put Direé to death by 
tying her to a bull, who dragged her about till she 
perished ; and finally threw her body into a foun- 
tain, which was from this time called the foun- 
fain of Direé. After they had obtained possession 
of Thebes, they fortified it by a wall. Amphion 
had received a lyre from Hermes, on which he 
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played with such magic skill that the stones moved 
of their own accord and formed the wall. Amphion 
afterwards married Niobé, who bore him man y sons 
and daughters, all of whom were killed by Apollo 
and Artemis, whereupon he put an end to his own 
life. See N1OBR. 

Amphiorkia or Amphomosia (dugiopkia or 
aupopooia). The oath which was taken, both by 
the plaintiff and the defendant, before the trial 
of a cause in the Athenian courts, that they would 
speak the truth. In the avaxpiors, or preliminary 
investigation, it was called Stapocia. 


AmphipOlis (Ay@irodis). A town in Macedonia, 
on the eastern bank of the Strymon, about three 
miles from the sea. The Strymon flowed almost 
round the town, nearly forming a circle, whence its 
name Amphi-polis. It was originally called Ennea 
Hodoi, the “Nine Ways,” and belonged to the Edoni- 
ans, a Thracian people. It was colonized by the 
Athenians in B.c. 437, who drove the Edonians out 
of the place. It was one of the most important 
of the Athenian possessions in the north of the 
Aegaean Sea. Hence their indignation when it 
fell into the hands of Brasidas (B.c. 424), and of 
Philip (B.c. 358). The port of Amphipolis was 
Eion. See PHILIPPUS. 

Amphippoi (dugirro). See DESULTORES. 


Amphiprostylos (audirpdorvios). 
PLUM. 

Amphis ("Apdis). 
Athens, contemporary with Plato. 
lost (Ath. i. 403 foll., Mein.). 

Amphissa ("Audicca). 
the Locri Ozolae near Delphi. 


See TEM- 


A Greek comic poet of 
His works are 


An important town of 
See SACRED WaR. 
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Amphithalamus (au¢iOddapos). A room in the | 


women’s quarters of a Greek house, opposite the 
Oadapos, and serving probably as a sleeping-room 
for the grown-up daughters. See Domus. 


Amphitheatrum (aydibéarpor). 


elliptical building, arranged for the exhibition of | 


combats of gladiators, wild beasts, and for sham 
sea-fights, all of which constituted the /udi amphi- 
theatrales. See LuDI. 

The first amphitheatre was probably that of C. 


Seribonius Curio, which was literally a double | 


theatre, being composed of two wooden theatres 
placed on pivots, so that they could be turned 
around, spectators and all, and placed back to 
back, forming two separate theatres for dramatic 
exhibits; or face to face, forming an amphithea- 
tre in the ordinary sense of the word. This struct- 
ure was erected in B.c. 50, and is described by 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvi.§ 116). The next was built 
by Inlius Caesar in B.C. 46, and was also of wood. 
These edifices were exposed to the danger of de- 
struction by fire, and sometimes, too, proved in- 
adequate to support the weight of the enormous 
crowds of spectators—often as many as 30,000 to 
50,000. It was not until the fourth consulate of 
Augustus (B.C. 30) that an amphitheatre of stone 
was erected by Statilius Taurus in the Campus 
Martius (Suet. Octav. 29). This building was the 
only one of its kind until the erection of the great 
Flavian amphitheatre. This was carried out in 
the reigns of Vespasian and Titus, when the Amphi- 
theatrum Flavium, which, since the time of Bede, has 
‘been known as the Colosseum or Coliseum, arose. 
An ecclesiastical tradition makes the architect to 
have been a Christian, one Gandentius, afterwards 


| to the sixth century. 
A circular or) 
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a martyr. See Burn, Rome and the Campagna, p- 
235; Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885, pp. 303 foll. 
This marvellous building was commenced by 
Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 9) early in his reign, and 
completed by Titus, who dedicated it in the year 
A.D. 80, on which occasion 5000 animals of various 
kinds were slaughtered (Suet. Tit. 7). He seems 
not to have added the last story, however, which 
was done by Domitian, who also caused the orna- 
mental work to be executed. As built by the 
Flavian emperors, the highest tiers of seats inside, 
and probably the fourth story, were of wood, Fur- 
ther additions date from a period not earlier than 
the time of Alexander Severus. (See Burn, p. 235). 
The name Colosseum was probably given it from 
the colossus of Nero. No subsequent public am- 
phitheatre was erected in the city of Reme, the 
little amphitheatrum castrense, near the church of 


|S. Croce, being probably intended only for the 


soldiers of the Guard. See Corossus. 

The Colosseum became the spot where prince 
and people met together to witness those sangui- 
nary exhibitions, the degrading effects of which on 
the Roman character can hardly be overestimated. 
It was partially repaired by Antoninus Pius (Capit. 
Ant. Pi. 8). In the reign of Macrinus, on the day 


of the Vuleanalia, it was struck by lightning, by 


which the upper rows of benches were consumed, 
aud so much damage was done to other parts of 
the structure that the games were for some years 
celebrated in the Stadium (Dio Cass, lxxviii. 25). 
Its restoration was commenced by Elagabalus, and 
completed by Alexander Severus. A medal of 
Gordian III. represents the Colosseum with the leg- 
end Munificentia Gordiani Aug., showing that fresh 
works were undertaken within a few years. It 
was again struck by lightning in the reign of De- 
cius (Hieron. p. 475), but was soon restored, and 
the games continued to be celebrated in it down 
Tt is usually stated that, in 
consequence of the self-devotion of Telemachus, an 
Asiatic monk, who rushed into the arena to sepa- 
rate the gladiators, and was overwhelmed under a 
shower of stones, Honorius abolished forever the 
sacrifices of the gladiators (Theodoret, v. 26); but 


there is evidence that they were continued even at 


a later period (Augustin. Confess. vi.8). In later 
times the amphitheatre has been used sometimes 
in war as a fortress, and in peace as a quarry; 
whole palaces, such as the Cancelleria and the Pa- 
lazzo Farnese, having been built out of its spoils. 
At length the popes made efforts to preserve it: 
Sixtus V. attempted to use it as a woollen factory, 
and to convert the arcades into shops; Clement 
XI. enclosed the lower arcades; and in 1750 Bene- 
dict XIV. consecrated it to the Christians who had 
been martyred in it. Notwithstanding the dam- 
ages of time, war, and spoliation, the Flavian Am- 
phitheatre still remains complete enough to give 
us a fair idea, excepting in some minor details, of 
the structure and arrangements of this description 
of building. 

The very site of the Flavian Amphitheatre, as of 
most others, furnishes an example of the prodigal 
contempt of labour and expense which the Roman 
emperors displayed in their great works of archi- 
tecture. The Greeks, in choosing the sites of their 
theatres, almost always availed themselves of some 
natural hollow on the side of a hill; but the Ro- 
man amphitheatres, with few exceptions, stand 
upon a plain. The site of the Colosseum was in the 
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Ground Plan of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 


middle of the city, in the valley between the Cae- 


lian, the Esquiline, and the Velia, on the marshy | 


ground which was previously the lake of Nero’s 
palace, stagnum Neronis. 
“Hic ubi conspicui venerabilis amphitheatri 
Erigitur moles, stagna Neronis erant.’’ 
(Mart. de Spect. ii. 5.) 
No mere measures can give an adequate conception 
of this vast structure, the dimensions and arrange- 
ments of which were such as to furnish seats for 
87,000 spectators, around an arena large enough to 
’ 5 5 


afford space for the combats of several hundred | 


animals at onee, for the evolutions of mimic sea- 
fights, and for the exhibition of artificial forests ; 
with passages and staircases to give ingress and 


egress, without confusion, to the immense mass of 
spectators, and others for the attendants on the | 
arena; dens for the thousands of victims devoted | 


to destruction; channels for the rapid influx and 
outlet of water when the arena was used for a 
naumachia; and the means for the removal of the 
carcases, and the other abominations of the arena. 
Admirable pictures of the magnitude and magnifi- 
cence of the amphitheatre and its spectacles are 
drawn in the Hssays of Montaigne (iii. 6), and in 
the latter part of Gibbon’s twelfth chapter. 

As a general description of the building, the fol- 
lowing passage of Gibbon is perfeet: “It was a 


| 


/and decorated with statues. 
| vast coneave which formed the inside were filled 


building of an elliptic figure, founded on fourscore 
arches, and rising, with four suecessive orders of 
architecture, to the height of 140 [157] feet. The 
outside of the edifice was inerusted with marble, 
The slopes of the 


and surrounded with sixty or eighty rows of seats, 
of marble likewise, covered with cushions, and 
capable of receiving with ease about 80,000 spec- 
tators. Sixty-four vomitories (for by that name the 
doors were very aptly distinguished) poured forth 
the immense multitude; and the entrances, pas- 
sages, and staircases were contrived with such 
exquisite skill that each person, whether of the 
senatorial, the equestrian, or the plebeian order, 
arrived at his destined place without trouble or 
confusion. Nothing was omitted which, in any 
respect, could be subservient to the convenience 
and pleasure of the spectators. They were pro- 
tected from the sun and rain by an ample canopy, 
occasionally drawn over their heads. The air was 
continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, 
and profusely impregnated by the grateful scent 
of aromatics. In the centre of the edifice, the 
arena, or stage, was strewed with the finest sand, 
and successively assumed the most different forms. 
At one moment it seemed to rise out of the earth, 
like the garden of the Hesperides, and was after- 
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wards broken into the rocks and caverns of Thrace. 
The subterraneous pipes conveyed an inexhausti- 
ble supply of water; and what had just before ap- 
peared a level plain might be suddenly converted 
into a wide lake, covered with armed vessels, and 
replenished with the monsters of the deep. In the 
decoration of these scenes, the Roman emperors 
displayed their wealth and liberality ; and we read 
on various occasions that the whole furniture of 
the amphitheatre consisted either of silver, or of 
gold, or of amber. The poet who describes the 
games of Carinus, in the character of a shepherd 
attracted to the capital by the fame of their mag- 
nificence, affirms that the nets designed as a de- 
fence against the wild beasts were of gold wire; 
that the porticos were gilded; and that the be/¢ or 
circle which divided the several ranks of specta- 
tors from each other was studded with a precious 
mosaic of beautiful stones” (really, of glass tesserae 
in imitation of jewels; ef. ABACULUS). 

The annexed woodeut, representing a section, 
not of an entire amphitheatre, but merely of the 
exterior wall, and the seats included between that 
and the arena, will serve to convey an idea of the 
arrangement of such structures in general. It is 
that of the Colosseum, and is given upon the au- 
thority of Hirt; but it is in some respects conject- 
ural, particularly in the upper part, since no traces 
of the upper gallery are now remaining. The ex- 
treme minuteness of the scale renders it impossible 
to point out more than the leading form and gen- 
eral disposition of the interior; therefore, as re- 
gards the profile of the exterior, merely the heights 
of the cornices of the different orders are shown, 
with the figures 1, 2, 3,4 placed against them re- 
spectively. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


A, The arena. es 

p, The wall or podium enclosing it. : 

P, The podium itself, on which were chairs or seats for the sena- 

tors, etc. A 
m’, The first maenianum, or slope of benches, for the equestrian 
order. 

m’’, The second maenianum. ’ 

m’”, The third maenianum, elevated considerably above the pre- 
ceding one, and appropriated to the pullati. 

The colonnade, or gallery, which contained seats for women. 

The narrow gallery round the summit of the interior, for the 
attendants who worked the velarium. 

pr, pr, The praecinctiones, or landings, at the top of the first and 

"second maenianum, in the pavement of which were grated 
apertures, at intervals, to admit light into the vomitoria be- 
neath them. 

VV VV, Vomitoria. : . 

GG. The three external galleries througt the circumference of 
the building, open to the arcades of the first three orders of 
the exterior. 

g g, Inner galleries. 


Owing to the smallness of the cut, the situation 
and arrangement of staircases, etc., are not ex- 
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pressed, as such parts could hardly be rendered in. 
telligible except upon a greatly increased scale, 
and then not in a single section, nor without plans 
at various levels of the building. 

The Colosseum covers altogether about five acres 
of ground; the transverse, or longer diameter of 
the external ellipse, is 615 feet, and the conjugate, 
or shorter one, 510; while those of the interior 
ellipse, or arena, are 281 and 176 feet respectively. 
Where it is perfect, the exterior is 157 feet high, 
and consists of four orders—viz., Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian — in attached three-quarter columns 
(that is, columns one fourth of whose circumference 
appears to be buried in the wall behind them), and 
an upper order of Corinthian pilasters. With the 
exception of the last, each of these tiers consists of 
eighty columns, and as many arches between them, 
forming open galleries throughout the whole cir- 
cumference of the building; but the fourth has 
windows instead of large arches, and those are 
placed only in the alternate inter-columns—conse- 
quently, are only forty in number; and this upper 
portion of the elevation has, both on that account 
and owing to the comparative smallness of the 
apertures themselves, an expression of greater so- 
lidity than that below. The arches formed open 
external galleries, with others behind them; be- 
sides which there were several other galleries and 
passages, extending beneath the seats for the spec- 
tators, and, together with staircases, affording ac- 
cess to the latter. At present, the seats do not rise 
higher than the level of the third order of the ex- 
terior, or about half its entire height; therefore, 
the upper part of the edifice appears to have con- 
tributed very little, if at all, to its actual capacity 
for accommodating spectators. Still, though it has 
‘never been explained, except by conjecturing that 
there were upper tiers of seats and galleries (al- 
though no remains of them now exist), we must 
suppose that there existed some very sufficient rea- 
son for incurring such enormous expense, and such 
prodigal waste of material and Jabour beyond what 
utility seems to have demanded. This excess of 
height, so much greater than was necessary, was 
perhaps, in some measure, with the view that, when 
the building was covered in with a temporary 
roofing or awning (velarium), as a defence against 
the sun or rain, it should seem well proportioned 
as to height; and also, perhaps, in order to allow 
those who worked the ropes and other mechanism 
by which the velarium was unrolled or drawn back 
again, to perform those operations without incom- 
moding the spectators on the highest seats. 

With regard to the velarium (q. v.) itself, nothing 
at all conclusive and satisfactory can now be gath- 
ered; and it has occasioned considerable dispute 
among archeologists how any temporary covering 
could be extended over the whole of the building. 
Some have imagined that the velarium extended 
only over part of the building; but, independent 
of other objections, it is difficult to conceive how 
such an extensive surface could have been sup- 
ported along the extent of its inner edge or cir- 
cumference. The only thing which affords any 
evidence as to the mode in which the velarium 
was fixed is a series of projecting brackets, or 
corbels, in the uppermost story of the exterior, 
containing holes or sockets to receive the ends 
of poles passing through holes in the projection 
of the cornice, and to which ropes from the vela- 
rium were fixed; but the whole of the upper part 
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of the interior is now 
so dismantled as to 
render it impossible 
to decide with cer- 
tainty in what man- 
ner the velarium was 
fastened. The vela- 


Hi 
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rium appears usually 


to have been made of 


wool, but more costly 


materials were some- 


times employed. 
When the weather 
did not permit the 
velarvium to be spread, 
the Romans used 
broad- brimmed hats 
or caps (petasi), or a 
sort of parasol, which 
was called umbracu- 


lum,from umbra,shade. 


The interior of the 
amphitheatre was di- 
vided into three parts ° 
—the arena, podium, 
and gradus. The clear 
open space in the cen- 
tre of the amphithea- 
tre was called the 
arena, because it was 
covered with sand or 


sawdust, to prevent 
the gladiators from 
slipping and to absorb the blood. The size of the 
arena was not always the same in proportion to 
the size of the amphitheatre, but its average pro- 
portion was one third of the shorter diameter of 
the building. 

It is now quite clear, since the excavations of 
1874-75, that the arena had an actual flooring of 
boards, covered with sand, and movable. There 
must have been a souterrain, or vaults, at inter- 


Section of th 


e Auditorium of the Flavian Amphitheatre. 


vals at least, if not throughout, beneath the are- 
na, aS sometimes the animals suddenly issued 
apparently from beneath the ground (see the 
annexed illustration), and machinery of different 
kinds was raised up from below, and afterwards 
disappeared in the same manner. That there 
was also some substruction beneath the arena, in 
some amphitheatres at least, is evident, because 
the whole arena was, upon particular occasions, 
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filled with water, and converted into a naumachia, 
where vessels engaged in mimic sea-fights, or else 
crocodiles and other amphibious animals, were 
made to attack each other. Nero is said to have 
frequently entertained the Romans with spectacles 
and diversions of this kind, which took place im- 
mediately after the customary games, and were 
again succeeded by them; consequently, there 
must have been not only an abundant supply of 
water, but mechanical apparatus capable of pour- 
ing it in and draining it off again very expedi- 
tiously. See NAUMACHIA. 

The arena was surrounded by a wall, distin- 
guished by the name of podium, although such ap- 
pellation, perhaps, rather belongs to merely the 
upper part of it, forming the parapet or baleony 
before the first or lowermost seats, nearest to the 
arena. The latter, therefore, was no more than an 
open oval court, surrounded bya wall about eighteen 
feet high, measuring from the ground to the top 
of the parapet; a height considered necessary in 
order to render the spectators perfectly secure 
from the attacks of the wild beasts. There were 
four principal entrances leading into the arena, 
two at the ends of each axis or diameter of it, to 
which as many passages led directly from the ex- 
terior of the building; besides secondary ones in- 
tervening between them, and communicating with 
the corridors beneath the seats on the podium. 

The wall or enclosure of the arena is supposed 
to have been faced with marble of more or less 
costliness ; besides which there appears to have 
been, in some instances at least, a sort of network 
affixed to the top of the podium, consisting of rail- 
ing, or, rather, open trellis-work of metal. From 


the mention made of this network by ancient writ- 
ers, little more can now be gathered respecting it 
than that, in the time of Nero, such netti 


ng, or 


whatever it might have been, 
was adorned with gilding and 
amber—a circumstance that 
favours the idea of its having 
been gilt metal- work, with 
bosses and ornaments of the 
other material. As a further 
defence, ditches, called eurzpi, 
sometimes surrounded the 


arena. 
3* 


The Colosseum. 
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The term podium 
was also applied to 
the terrace, or gallery 
itself, immediately 
above the lower en- 
closure, and which 
was only wide 
enough to contain 
two, or at the 
most three, ranges of 
movable seats or 
chairs. This, as being 
by far the best situa- 
tion for distinctly 
viewing the sports in 
the arena, and also 
more commodiously 
accessible than the 
seats higher up, was 
the place set apart 
for senators and other 
persons of distinction, 
such as the ambassa- 
dors of foreign parts; 
and it was here, also, 
that the emperor him- 
self used to sit, in an 
elevated place called 
suggestus or cubiculum ; 
and likewise the per- 
son who exhibited the 
games, on a place ele- 
vated like a pulpit or 
tribunal (edttoris tribu- 
nal). The Vestal Vir- 
gins also appear to 
|have had a place al- 
‘lotted to them in the 
podium, as has been assumed 
from a passage in Suetonius 
(Aug. 44), though this is only 
inferential, as the passage re- 
lates to an earlier regulation 
respecting the theatre. Some 
of these marble seats were car- 
ried away in the Middle Ages 
to be used as episcopal thrones. 

Above the podium were the 
gradus, or seats of the other 
spectators, which were divid- 
ed into maeniana, or stories. 
The first maentanum, consisting 


theatre restored. 
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of fourteen rows of stone or marble seats, was 
appropriated to the equestrian order. The seats 
appropriated to the senators and equites were 
covered with cushions (pulvilli), which were first 
used in the time of Caligula. Then, after an in- 
terval or space, termed a praecinctio, and forming 
a continued landing-place from the several stair- 
cases in it, succeeded the second maenianum, 
where were the seats called popularia, for the 
third class of spectators, or the populus. Behind 
this was the second praecinctio, bounded by a rath- 
er high wall, above which was the third mae- 
nianum, where there were only wooden benches 
for the pullati, or common people. The next and 
last division—namely, that in the highest part of 
the building—consisted of a colonnade or gallery, 
where women were allowed to witness the spec- 
tacles of the amphitheatre. Some parts of this 
were also occupied by the pullati. At the very 
summit was the narrow platform for the men 
who had to attend to the velarium, and to ex- 
pand or withdraw the awnings, as there might be 
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France; at Pola, in Istria; and at Syracuse and 
Catania, in Sicily. 

For an account of the games, combats, etc., held 
in the amphitheatre, see the articles GLADIATORES ; 
NAUMACHIA; VENATIONES. 

On the general subject of amphitheatres, the 
reader is referred to the following standard 
works: Lipsius, De Amphitheatro; Nibby, Dell 
Anfiteatro Flavio, a supplement to Nardini, vol. i. 
p. 233; Fea, Notizie degli Scavi nell’ Anfiteatro Fla- 
vio; Bunsen, Beschreibung der Stadt Rom, vol. iit. ; 
Cressy and Taylor, Architectural Antiquities of 
Rome; Stieglitz, Archdologie der Baukunst ; Hirt, 
Geschichte d. Baukunst bei den Alten; Burn, Rome 
and the Campagna; J. H. Parker, Archaeology of 
Rome, part vii.; Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 ; 
id., Remains of Ancient Rome (1892). 


Amphitrité (Apdurpitn). A Nereid, wife of Po- 
seidon (q. v.), and mother of Triton (q. v.). 


Amphitruo. The title of a comedy of T. Mac- 
cius Plautus (q. v.), and differing from the others 
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Interior of the Colosseum. 


oceasion. Each maenianum was not only divid- 
ed from the other by the praecinctio, but was in- 
tersected at intervals by spaces for passages left 
between the seats, called scalae or scalaria; and 
the portion between two such passages was called 
a cuneus, because this space gradually widened, 


like a wedge, from the podium to the top of the | 


building. The entrances to the seats from the 
outer porticos were called vomitoriu, because, says 
Macrobius, Homines glomeratim ingredientes in sedilia 
se fundunt. 

There were in the amphitheatre concealed 
tubes, from which scented liquids were scattered 
over the audience, and which sometimes issued 
from statues placed in different parts of the 
building. (Lucan, ix. 808; Mart, Spect. 3.) 

The provincial amphitheatres were probably, as 
a rule, built of wood; but in several of the large 
cities of the Empire there are important ruins of 
large amphitheatres of stone, of which the best 
known are at Verona, Paestum, Pompeii, and 
Capua, in Italy; at Nimes, Arles, and Fréjus, in 


of his that we possess in being in spirit a bur- 
lesque. It is based on the story of Iupiter and 
Alemené, and has been imitated by Moliére in 
French, and Dryden in English. See Satyric 
DRAMA. 


Amphitryon or Amphitruo (‘Audirpiov). Son 
of Aleaeus and Hipponomé, husband of Alemené, 
and nominally father of Heracles, who is hence 
called Amphitryoniades. (See ALCMENE.) Am- 
phitryon was slain in a war against Erginus, king 
of the Minyans, 


Amphomosia (auopooia). See AMPHIORKIA. 


Amphéra (audopevs). A two-handled, big-bel- 
lied vessel, usually of clay, with a longish or short- 
ish neck, and a mouth proportioned to the size, 
sometimes resting firmly on a foot, but often end- 
ing in a blunt point, so that in the store-room it 
had to lean against the wall or be sunk in sand, 
and, when brought out for use, to be put in a bas- 
ket, wine-cooler, or hollow stand. 

It served to keep oil, honey, and more especially 
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the wine drawn off from the big fermenting vats. 
It was fastened with a clay stopper, plastered over 
with pitch, loam, or gypsum, and had a ticket stat- 
ing the kind, the year, and the quantity of the 
wine it contained. The Greek dudopevs was a 
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Forms of the Ampyx. 


to have worn frontlets in Lydia; and they ap- 
pear to have been worn also by the Jews. (2) A 
frontlet worn by horses, and sometimes by ele- 
phants, often highly ornamented. 

Ampliatio. The Latin term for a delay of ver- 
dict pending the production of further evidence 
in a case not clear to the judges. See ComPr- 
RENDINATIO. 


large liquid measure holding nearly nine gallons 
(see METRETES); the Roman measure called am- 
phora held six gallons and seven pints. See 
‘VINUM. 

Amphrysus (’Audpvaccs). 
Thessaly flowing into the Pagasaeus Sinus. 
its banks Apollo fed the herds of Admetus (q. v.). 


Ampsaga. A river of North Africa flowing 
past the town of Cirta, and dividing Numidia 
from Mauritania Sitifensis. (Ptol. iv. 3, § 20.) 


Ampsanctus (or Amsanctus) Lacus. A small 
lake in Samnium, near Aecu- 
Janum, which, by reason of its 
mephitic vapours, was reputed 
to be the entrance to the lower 
world. (Cie. De Div. i. 36.) 

Ampulla (AnjkvOos, BopBi- 
Auos). A tall, slender, narrow- 
necked vessel, with a handle, 
used for perfumes, ungnents, 
vinegar, water, and wine (am- 
pulla potoria). Lekythi were of 
constant use at the toilets of 
Greek ladies. They also held 
the oil used in anointing the 
bodies of the dead. The am- 
pulla was used in the Christian 
Church as a receptacle for the 
wine and water of the sacra- 
ment, and also for holding the 
consecrated oil or chrism. 

Amputatio. See IuDICIUM. 

Ampy= ("Apmv&). Son of 
Pelias, husband of Chloris, and 
father of Mopsus (q. v.), who was hence known as | 
Ampycides. 

Ampyx (dyrv&). (1) A frontlet or band worn 
by Greek ladies to confine the hair; passing 
around the front of the head and fastened be- 
hind. It was often of gold or silver, and adorned 


A small stream in 


Lekythos. 
Museum. ) 


(British 


On | 


Amulétum (repiarroy, repiapa, pudaktnptov). 
|A charm worn by a human being, or even by an 
| animal, to avert evil or secure good fortune. The 


‘ . : . 
word is from the Arabic hamdlet, meaning “ that 


which is suspended.” Amulets are as old as the 
Homeric paédv (Od. x. 305); but appear to have 
| been introduced into Rome from the East under 
|the early Empire. The word is first used in Pliny 
| (Z. N. xxxvii. § 124). They consist of gems or 
| stones, metals (e. g. copper, iron, gold); plants (e.g. 
laurel, hellebore, fig); animals and parts of animals 
(e. g. the spider, the bat, the dog’s gall, the ass’s 
testicles, wolf’s fat); parts and secretions of the 
/ human body (e. g. the blood of gladiators, the eye- 
‘tooth of a corpse); and artificial shapes often 
obscene. These were attached to a chain or belt 
| passed over one shoulder and under the other. 
See Pliny, H. N. Bk. xxxvii.; O. Jahn, Ueber den 
bésen Blick in Berichte der sdchsischen Gesellschaft 
(1855); C. W. King, Precious Stones und Metals; Mar- 
quardt, Rom. Altert. vi. p.104; Labatut in Darem- 
berg and Saglio, s. h. v.; and the articles BULLA; 
| FASCINUM; PHALERAE; Matus OcuLus. 
Amulius. See KoMULUS. 


Amussis. A level used in testing the evenness 
of a surface. See LiBELLA; NORMA; REGULA. 


Amyclae (’Apixda). (1) An ancient town of 
| Laconia, on the Eurotas, twenty miles southeast of 
Sparta. It is said to have been the abode of Tyn- , 
darus, and of Castor and Pollux, who are hence 
called Amyclaei Fratres. After the conquest of 
Peloponnesus by the Dorians, the Achaeans main- 
tained themselves in Amyclae for a long time; but 
it was at length taken and destroyed by the Lace- 
daemonians under Teleclus. Amyclae still contin- 
ued memorable by the festival of the Hyacinthia 
celebrated at the place annually, and by the colos- 
sal statue of Apollo, who was hence called Amy- 
claeus, (2) An ancient town of Latium, east of 


Terracina, on the Sinus Amyclanus, claimed to be 


an Achaean colony from Laconia. The inhabitants 
were said to have deserted it on account of its 
being infested by serpents; whence Vergil speaks 
of tacitae Amyclae (Aen. x. 564.) 

Amyclides. Hyacinthus (q. v.). 


with precious stones. Hesychius supposes men 


Amycus ("Apvcos). A son of Poseidon; a gigan- 


AMYMONE 


tic king of the Bebrycians on the Bithynian coast, | 


who forced every stranger that landed there to box 

with him. When the Argonauts wished to draw 
water from a spring in his country, he forbade 
them, but was conquered and killed in a match 
with Polydeuces (Pollux). 

Amym6né (‘Apupovn). The daughter of Danaiis 
(q. v.), and mother of Nauplius by Poseidon. 

Amyntas (‘Apiyras). (1) A king of Macedonia, 
who reigned from about B.C. 540 to 500, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Alexander I. (2) King of Mace- 
donia, son of Philip, the brother of Perdiccas IL, 
reigned B.C, 393-369, and obtained the crown by 
the murder of the usurper Pausanias. He care- 
fully cultivated the friendship of Athens. He left 
by his wife Eurydicé three sons, Alexander, Per- 
diccas, and the famous Philip, hence called by 
Ovid, Amyntiades. 

Amyntor (’Ayivtwp). A king of the Dolopes, 
and father of Phoenix (q. v.). 

Amystis (dyvoti mivew, duvotly rivet, apvori- 
Cew), from a and pio, a draught taken without 
drawing breath. It was a favourite amusement 
with the Greeks to try how much they could swal- 
low in this way, and very large quantities are said 
to have been drunk. Plato (Symp, 214 A) repre- 
sents Socrates and Alcibiades as draining off the 
contents of a wine-cooler holding eight corvAai, or 
nearly two quarts; while Alexander the Great is 
said to have greatly exceeded this amount. Ephip- 
pus relates that he succeeded in emptying a vessel 
containing two yoes, or more than two gallons and 
a half, and afterwards attempted to drink a second 
in the same way. This, however, affected him so 
much as to bring on the illness which resulted in 
his death. The name was also applied to a kind 
of vessel adapted for this kind of drinking. 
(Athen. x. 60, p. 442 foll. ; 67, p. 447.) 


Amythaon (Ayvdev). A son of Cretheus and 
Tyro, and father of Bias and Melampus. (Od. xi. 
235.) See OLYMPIA. 

Anabasis (avdBao.s). (1) The title of Xeno- 
phon’s narrative of the 10,000 Greek troops in the 
expedition under Cyrus the Younger against his 
brother Artaxerxes. It is in seven books, of which 
the first alone deals with the avdBaots, or march 
up from the coast, the rest relating.to the cardBa- 
ovs, or retreat and subsequent adventures of the 
Ten Thousand. (2) The Anabasis of Alexander, by 
Arrianus (q. v.), contains an account of the eam- 
paigns of Alexander the Great, written in the see- 
ond century A.D. Like the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
it is in seven books. 

Anaces. See Droscurt. 


Anacharsis (‘Avdyapois). A Scythian prince, 
who came to Athens about B.c. 594 to pursne a 
course of study. He was a friend of Solon and a 
man of ability. On his return to his native land 
he was killed by his brother Saulius, A number 
of aphorisms were ascribed to him, and he was said 
to have invented the bellows, the anchor, and the 
potter’s wheel. A number of epistles of later date 
are falsely attributed to him. See Seneca, Epist. xe. 

Anacreon (Avaxpéwv). A famous Greek lyric 
poet, born about B.C. 550, at Teos, an Ionian town of 
Asia, whose inhabitants, to escape the threatened 
yoke of Persia, migrated to Abdera in Thrace, B.c 
540. From Abdera, Anacreon went to the tyrant 
Polycrates of Samos, after whose death (3.c, 522) he 
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ANADYOMENE 


removed to Athens on the invitation of Hipparchus, 
and lived there, till the fall of the Peisistratidae, 
on friendly terms with his fellow-poet Simonides, 
and Xanthippus, the father of Pericles. He is said 
to have died at Abdera in his eighty-sixth year, 
choked by the stone of a dried grape. A statue 
of him stood in the Acropolis at Athens in the 
guise of an aged minstrel inspired by the wine-god ; 
for Anacreon was regarded as the type of a poet 
who, in spite of age, paid perpetual homage to 
wine and love. Love and wine and merry com- 
pany formed the favourite subjects of his light, 
sweet, and graceful songs, which were cast in the 
metres of the Aeolic poets, but composed in the 
Ionic dialect. Besides fragments of such songs and 
of elegies, we have also a number of epigrams that 
bear his name. His songs were largely imitated, 
and of such imitations we have under his name a 
collection of about sixty love-songs and drinking- 
songs of very various (partly much later) dates, 
and of different degrees of merit. Of these, the 
renderings by Thomas Moore are unsurpassed in 
grace and melody. The genuine fragments are 
contained in Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). Translation edited by Bullen (N. Y. 1893). 

Anacrisis (avaxpicis). The pleadings prepara- 
tory to a trial at Athens, the object of which was 
to determine, generally, if the action would lie 
(eEerdCovar S€ Kal ei GAws eioayew xpn). The mag- 
istrates were said avakpivew rHy Sikny, or Tovs av- 
riOikous, and the parties avaxpivecOa. The proc- 
ess consisted in the production of proofs, of 
which there were five kinds: (1) the laws; (2) 
written documents, the production of which by 
the opposite party might be compelled by a dixn 
eis é€udbavay xardotacw; (3) testimonies of wit- 
nesses present (saprupiat), or affidavits of absent 
witnesses (€xuaprupia.); (4) depositions of slaves 
extorted by the rack; (5) the oath of the parties. 
All these proofs were committed to writing, and 
placed in a box secured by a seal (exivos) till they 
were produced at the trial. The name avdxpiois 
is given to the pleadings, considered expressly as 
a written document, in Isaeus. If the evidence 
produced at the anacrisis was so clear and con- 
vincing that there could not remain any doubt, 
the magistrate could decide the question without 
sending the cause to be tried before the dicasts: 
this was called d:auaprupia. In this case, the only 
remedy for the person against whom the deci- 
sion was given was to bring an action of per- 
jury against the witnesses (yevSouaprupav Sin). 
These pleadings, like our own, were liable to 
vexatious delays on the part of the litigants, ex- 
cept in the case of actions concerning merchan- 
dise, benefit societies, mines, and dowries, which 
were necessarily tried within a month from the 
commencement of the suit, and were therefore 
called €upnvoe Sika. The word dvdxpiocs is some- 
times used of a trial in general (un8 eis dyxpurw 
ey). The archons were the proper officers for 
the dvaxpiors. See Meier and Schémann, Attische 
Process ; Platner, Process und Klagen; and the arti- 
cles ARCHON; ANTIGRAPHE ; ANTOMOSIA. 


Anactorium (’Avaxrdpwov). A town of Acarna- 
nia, on the Ambracian Gulf. 


Anadema (avadnua). See Mirra. 

Anadesmé (avadéopun). See Mirra. 

Anadikia (ayvadtxia). See EpHEsis. 
Anadyoméné. An epithet of Aphrodité (q. v.). 


ANAGLYPTA 


Anaglypta (avayhurrta). 
REUTICHE. 

Anagnia. The chief town of the Hernici, in 
Latinm, near which Cicero had a fine estate. 

Anagnostae (dvayvéora). See LECTORES. 

Anagoges Diké (dvaywys Sikcn). If an individ- 
ual sold a slave who had some secret disease— 
such, for instance, as epilepsy— without informing 
the purchaser of the circumstance, it was in the 
power of the latter to bring an action against the 
vendor within a certain time, which was fixed by 
the laws. In order to do this, he had to report 
(avayew) to the proper authorities the nature of 
the disease; whence the action was called dva- 
yoyns Sixn. See SERVUS. 

Anagogia (dvaywyia). A festival celebrated at 
Eryx in Sicily in honour of Aphrodité. Nine days la- 
ter, a second festival, the carayayca, was celebrated. 

Anaitis (‘Avairis). An Armenian goddess, prob- 
ably to be identified with Aphrodité. Her temple 
stood in the district of Acilisené, in the territory 
between the northern and southern branches of 
the Euphrates. This temple had set apart for it 
a large tract of land, which -was cultivated by 
male and female slaves (iepdSovAo1). It was famous 
for its riches, and from it Antony in his Parthian 
expedition carried away an image of the goddess 
made of solid gold (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii.4). Anaitis 
was worshipped also at Zela in Pontus, and in Co- 
mana.—Among the Lydiaus, the name Anaitis was 
given to Artemis (Pausan. iii. 16, 8). 

Anakeia (avaxeia). A festival of the Dioscuri 
(q. v.), or “Avaxes, held at Athens. 

Andkes ("Avaxes). See D1oscuRI. 

Anakleteria (avaxAynrnpia). The name of a so- 
lemnity at which the minority of a young prince 
was declared at an end, and he assumed the reins 
of government. 
to the coming of age of the Ptolemaic kings of 
Egypt (Polyb. xviii. 38; xxviii. 10). 

Anakomidé (avaxoyidn). The ceremony of re- 
turning to his native land the body or ashes of 
one who had died abroad. ; 

Analemma (ayaAnppa). (1) In the plural, walls 
built on strong foundations. (2) An instrument 
used to show the different altitudes of the sun at 
the different periods of the year (Vitruv. ix. 7, 8, 
§ 6,7). See GNoMON. 

Analogists and Anomalists. See PHILOLOGIA. 

Anancaeum (dvayxaiov). A large drinking-ves- 
sel, whose etymology suggests that the drinker 
was compelled to empty it at a dranght (Plant. 
Rud. ii. 3, 33). See AMyYSTIs. 

Anaphlystos (’AvapAvaros). A deme of Attica, 
on the southwestern coast. It belonged to the tribe 
Antiochis. 

Anapus (“Avazros). (1) A river in Sicily flowing 
into the sea south of Syracuse. (2) A river in 
Acarnania emptying into the Acheloiis. 

Anas. The modern Guadiana; one of the chief 
rivers of Spain emptying into the ocean. It formed 
the boundary between Baetica and Lusitania. 

Anatokismus (dvaroxicpos), See PENUS. 

Anaumachiou Graphé (avavpaxiov ypapy). An 
impeachment of the trierarch who bad kept aloof 
from action while the rest of the fleet was en- 
gaged. Ina cause of this kind, as in the kindred 
actions dorparetas, detAias, AurovavTiou, yiroragiou, 


See CakLaTuRA; To- 
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The name was chiefly applied | 


ANAXANDRIDES 


the strategi were naturally the presiding judges, 
The penalty was drysia, without confiscation of 
goods, if we may trust Andocides; whereas on 
conviction deAlas or Auroragiov, the, property of 
the offender was confiscated (Lys. c. Alcih. i. § 9). 


Anaxagoras (‘Avaéayopas). A Greek philoso- 
pher, of Clazomenae in Asia Minor, born about B.c. 
500, Sprung from a noble family, but wishing to 
devote himself entirely to science, he gave up his 
property to his kinsmen, and removed to Athens, 
where he lived in intimacy with the most distin- 
guished men—above all with Pericles. Shortly be- 
fore the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War he was 
charged by the political opponents of Pericles with 
impiety, i.e. with denying the gods recognized by the 
State; and, though acquitted through his friend’s 
influence, he felt compelled to emigrate to Lamp- 
sacus, where he died soon after, aged seventy-two. 
He not only had the honour of giving philosophy a 
home at Athens, where it went on flonrishing for 
quite a thousand years, but he was the first phi- 
losopher who, by the side of the material principle, 
introduced a spiritaal, which gives the other life 
and form. Helaiddown his doctrine in a work “On 
Nature” in the Ionic dialect, of which only frag- 
ments are preserved. Like Parmenides, he denied 
the existence of birth or death; the two processes 
were rather to be described as a mingling and un- 
mingling. The ultimate elements of combination 
are indivisible, imperishable primordia of infinite 
number, and differing in shape, colour, and taste, 
called by himself “seeds of things,” and by later 
writers (from an expression of Aristotle ) é6yov0- 
pépeva, i.e. particles of like kind with each other 
and with the whole that is made up of them. At 
first these lay mingled without order; but the 
divine spirit—vods, pure, passionless reason — set 
the unarranged matter into motion, and thereby 
created out of chaos an orderly world. This move- 
ment, proceeding from the centre, works on for- 


ever, penetrating farther and farther the infinite 


mass. But the application of the spiritual prin- 
ciple was rather indicated than fully carried out 
by Anaxagoras: he himself commonly explains 
phenomena by physical causes, and only when he 
cannot find these, falls back on the action of di- 
vine reason. The fragments of his most important 
work were edited by Schaubach (1827), and by 
Schorn (1829). See also Beckel, Anaxagorae Doc- 
trina de Rebus Animatis (Miinster, 1868), and Ueber- 
weg, Hist. of Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 63—67 (Eng. 
trans., N. Y. 1872). For criticism of Anaxagoras 
by Lucretius, see the De Rerum Natura, i. 830-920. 


Anaxagoreia (avaéaydpea). A day of recreation 
for the youths at Lampsacus, which took place 
once every year, in compliance with a wish ex- 
pressed by Anaxagoras, who, after being expelled 
from Athens, spent the remainder of his life there. 

Anaxandrides (’AvaEavdpidns). (1) A king of 
Sparta, who reigned from about B.C, 560 to 520, 
Having a barren wife whom he would not divorce, 
the ephors made him take with her a second. By 
her he had Cleomenes; and after this, by his first 
wife, Dorieus, Leonidas, and Cleombrotus. (2) A 
Rhodian Greek poet of the Middle Comedy, who 
flourished in B.c. 376. He is said to have been 
the first to make love affairs the theme of comedy. 
His plays are said to have been characterized by 
sprightliness and humour, but only fragments of 
them are now in existence. 


ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus (Avaédpxos). A philosopher of Ab- 
dera, of the school of Democritus, who accompanied 
Alexander into Asia (B.c. 334). After the death 
of Alexander (B.C. 323), Anaxarchus was thrown 
by shipwreck into the power of Nicocreon, king 
of Cyprus, to whom he had given offence, and who 
had him pounded to death in a stone mortar. 


Anaxarété (Avafapern). A maiden of Cyprus, 
treated her lover Iphis with such haughtiness that 
he hanged himself at her door. She looked with 
such indifference at the funeral of the youth that 
Aphrodité changed her into a stone statue. 

Anaximander (Avafipavdpos). A Greek phi- 
losopher of Miletus, born B.c. 611, and hence a 
younger contemporary of Thales and Pherecydes. 
He lived at the court of Polycrates of Samos, and 
died B.c. 547. In his philosophy the primal es- 
sence, which he was the first to call apyn, was 
the immortal, imperishable, all-including infinite, a 
kind of chaos (dretpoy), out of which all things 
proceed, and into which they return, He com- 
posed, in the Ionic dialect, a brief and somewhat 
poetical treatise on his doctrine, which may be re- 
garded as the earliest prose work on philosophy ; 
but only a few sentences out of it are preserved. 


omy are evidenced by his invention of the sun- 
dial, his construction of a celestial globe, and his 

‘first attempt at a geographical map. See IonrIaAN 
SCHOOL; PHILOSOPHIA. 

Anaximénes (‘Avaéipévys). (1) A Greek philoso- 
pher of Miletus, a younger contemporary and pupil 
of Anaximander, who died about B.c. 502. He sup- 
posed air to be the fundamental principle, out of 
which everything arose by rarefaction and conden- 
sation. Thisdoctrine he expounded in a work, now 
lost, written in the Ionic dialect. (2) A Greek soph- 
ist of Lampsacus, a favourite of Philip of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great. He composed orations 
and historical works, some treating of the actions 
of those two princes. Of these but little remains. 
On the other hand, he is the author of the Rhetoric 
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dedicated to Alexander, the earliest extant work | 


of this kind, which was once inelnded among the 
works of Aristotle. 


Anaxyrides (dvaéupides). See BRACAR. 


Ancaeus (‘Ayxatos). (1) Son of the Arcadian Ly- 
curgus, and father of Agapenor. 


| 
He was one of the | 


Argonauts, and was killed by the Calydonian boar. | 


(2) Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, also one of 
the Argonauts, and the helmsman of the ship Argo 
after the death of Tiphys. 


Anchialé (‘AyyidAn). (1) A town of Thrace, on | 


the Black Sea, near the border of Mysia. (2) A 
city of Cilicia, near the coast, said to have been 
founded by Sardanapalus, 


Anchises (‘Ayyions). The son of Capys, of the 
royal house of Troy by both parents, ruler of Dar- 
danus, on Mount Ida. Aphrodité loved him for his 
beauty, and bore him a son, Aeneas; but having, in 
spite of her warnings, boasted of her favour, he was 
(according to various versions of the story) para- 
lyzed, killed, or struck blind by the lightning of 
Zeus. Vergil represents tlie disabled chief as borne 
out of burning Troy on his son’s shoulders, and as 
sharing his wanderings over the sea, and aiding 
him with his counsel, till they reach Drepanum, in 
Sicily, where he dies, and is buried on Mount Eryx. 


Anchisteia (dyyioreia). See Hurns. 


ANDOCIDES 
Ancilé. See Sai. s 
Ancilla. See SERVUs. 


Ancona or Ancon (‘Ayxov). A town in Picenum,, 
on the Adriatic Sea, lying in a bend of the coast be- 
tween two promontories, and hence called Ancon, 
or an “elbow.” It was built by the Syracusans in 
the time of the elder Dionysius, B.c. 392. The 
Romans made it a colony. It possessed an excel- 
lent harbour, completed by Trajan, and was one 
of the most important seaports of the Adriatic. 

Ancora (dykxupa). See Navis. 

Ancus Marcius. The fourth king of Rome. 
He reigned twenty-four years (B.c. 640-616), and 
is said to have been the son of Numa’s daughter. 
He took many Latin towns, transported the in- 
habitants to Rome, and gave them the Aventine 
to dwell on. These conquered Latins formed the 
original Plebs. He was succeeded by Tarquinius 
Priscus. (Livy, i. 32 foll.) 

Ancyra(Aykvpa), (1)A city of Galatia, in Asia 
Minor, originally the chief city of a Gallic tribe 
named the Tectosages, who came from the south 
of France. (See ANCYRANUM MONUMENTUM.) (2) 


| A town in Phrygia Epictetus, on the borders of 
, : | Mysia. 
The advances he had made in physics and astrop- | 


Ancyranum Monumentum. The monument 
at Ancyra (now Angora), a marble wall, of which 
the greater part is preserved. It belonged to the 
temple of Augustus at Ancyra, and contained the 


| Latin text of a Greek translation of the report 


drawn up by that emperor himself on the actions 
of his reign (index rerum a se gestarum). By the 


‘terms of his will this report, engraved in bronze, 


was set up in front of his mausoleum at Rome, 

and copies were made of it for other temples of 

Augustus in the provinces. See Perrot, Explora- 

tion Archéologique de la Galatie, ete.; the fac-sim- 

ile of the inscription with commentary by Momm- 

sen (Berlin, 1883); and AuGustTus, p. 171. 
Andabatae. See GLADIATORES. 


Andecavi, Andegavi, or Andes. A Gallic 
people dwelling north of the Liger (Loire), whose 
chief town was Andes (Angers). 

Andes. A village near Mantua, famous as be- 
ing the birthplace of Vergil. 

Andocides (’Avdoxidns). The second in order of 
time in the roll of great Attic orators. He was born 
B.C. 439, and belonged by birth to the aristocratic 
party, but fell out with it in B.c. 415, when he was 
involved in the famous trial for mutilating the stat- 
ues of Hermes, and, to save his own and his kins- 
men’s lives, betrayed his aristocratic accomplices. 
Having, in spite of the immunity promised him, 
fallen into partial loss of civic rights, he left Athens, 
and carried on a profitable trade in Cyprus. After 
two fruitless attempts to recover his status at home, 
he was allowed at last, upon the fall of the Thirty 
Tyrants and the amnesty of B.c. 403, to return to 
Athens, where he succeeded in repelling renewed 
attacks, and gaining an honourable position. Sent 
to Sparta in B.c. 390, during the Corinthian War, 
to negotiate peace, he brought back the draft of 
a treaty, for the ratification of which he vainly 
pleaded in a speech that is still extant. He is 
said to have been banished in consequence, and 
to have died in exile. Besides the above-men- 
tioned oration, we have two delivered on his own 
behalf, one pleading for his recall from banish- 
ment, B.C. 410; another against the charge of un- 


ANDRAPODISMOU GRAPHE 


lawful participation in the mysteries, B.c. 399; a 
fourth, against Alcibiades, is spurious. His oratory 
is plain and artless, and its expressions those of 
the popular language of the day. A good text is 
that of Blass (Leipzig, 1880); and C. Miiller’s, with 
index (1868). See Blass, Die attische Beredsamkeit, 
3 vols. (1880). 

Andrapodismou Graphé (dvdparodicrpod or dy- 
Sparodicews ypady). An action brought before 
the court of the Eleven (oi évdexa), against all per- 
sons who carried off slaves from their masters, or 
reduced free men to a state of slavery. The gram- 
marians mention an oration of Antiphon on this 
subject, which has not come down to us. 

Andrapéd6n Diké (avdparddav Sixn). The 
title of the d:adicacia when a property in slaves 
was the subject of contending claims. The cause 
belonged to the class of dika: mpds twa, and was 
one of the private suits that came under the juris- 
diction of the thesmothetae. 

Andreia (dydépeia). See Syssrrra. 

Andria. A play of Terence, the earliest of his 
comedies, produced in B.c. 166, when the author 
was only nineteen years of age. For the story 
connected with its production, see TERENTIUS. 

Andrias (dvépids). See STaTuaRta. 

Androclus or Androcles. The slave of a Ro- 
man consul, and sentenced to be exposed to the 
wild beasts in the circus; but a lion which had 
been let loose upon him exhibited signs of recog- 
nition, and began licking him. Upon inquiry, it 
appeared that Androclus had run away from his 
master in Africa; and that, having taken refuge 
in a cave, a lion entered, went up to him, and held 
out his paw. Androclus extracted a large thorn 
which had entered it. Henceforth they lived to- 
gether for some time, the lion catering for his 
benefactor. But at last, tired of this savage life, 
Androclus left the cave, was apprehended by some 
soldiers, brought to Rome, and condemned to the 
wild beasts. He was pardoned, and presented 
with the lion, which he used to lead about the 
city. (Sen. Ben. ii. 19; Gell. v. 14.) 

Androgeonia (’Avdpoyeavia). A festival with 
games, held every year in the Ceramicns at Athens, 
in honour of the hero Androgeos, son of Minos, 
who had overcome all his adversaries in the festive 
games of the Panathenaea, and was afterwards 
killed by order of Aegeus (q. V.). 

Androgeos (‘Avdpéyews). A son of Minos, king 
of Crete, by Pasiphaé. Visiting Athens at the first 
celebration of the Panathenaea, he won victories 
over all the champions, when King Aegeus, out of 
jealousy, sent him to fight the bull of Marathon, 
which killed him. According to another account 
he was slain in an ambush. Minos avenged his 
son by making the Athenians send seven youths 
and seven maidens every nine years as victims of 
the Minotaur (q.v.). See THESEUS. 

Androlepsia or Androlepsion (avdpohnyia or 
avdpornyov). The right of reprisals, a custom 
recognized by the international law of the Greeks ; 
so that when a citizen of one State had killed a citi- 
zen of another, and the countrymen of the former 
would not surrender him to the relatives of the 
deceased, it was held lawful to seize upon three, 
and not more, of the countrymen of the offender, 
and keep them as hostages till satisfaction was af- 
forded or the homicide given up. The trierarchs 
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and the commanders of the ships of war were the 
persons intrusted with this office. The property 
which the hostages had with them at the time of 
seizure was confiscated, under the name of wdAa or 
ovAat. 

Andromaché (‘Avdpoyayn). The daughter of 
Eétion, king of the Cilician Thebes, and wife of 
Hector, by whom she had a son, Seamandrius (Asty- 
anax). On the taking of Troy, her son was hurled 
from the walls of the city, and she herself fell to 
the share of Neoptolemus (Pyrrhus), the son of 
Achilles, who took her to Epirus. She afterwards 
married Helenus, a brother of Hector, who ruled 
over Chaonia. 

Andromachus (’Avdpopayos ). (1) An opulent 
Sicilian, father of the historian Timaeus. — He col- 
lected together the inhabitants of the city of 
Naxos, which Dionysius the tyrant had destroyed, 
and founded with them Tauromenium. Androm- 
achus, as prefect of the new city, subsequently 
aided Timoleon in restoring liberty to Syracuse. 
(Diod. Sic. xvi. 7, 68.) (2) A general of Alexander, 
to whom Parmenio gave the government of Syria. 
He was burned alive by the Samaritans, but his 
death was avenged by Alexander. (Quint. Curt. 
iv.5.) (3) A brother-in-law of Seleucus Callinicus. 
(4) A traitor, who discovered to the Parthians all 
the measures of Crassus, and, on being chosen 
guide, led the Ronian army into a situation whence 
there was no mode of escape. (5) A physician of 
Crete in the age of Nero. He was physician to the 
emperor, and inventor of the famous medicine, 
called after him, theriaca Andromachi. It was in- 
tended at first as an antidote against poisons, but 
became afterwards a kind of panacea. This medi-- 
cine enjoyed so high a reputation among the Ro- 
mans that the emperor Antoninus, at a later period, 
took some of it every day, and had it prepared 
every year in his palace. It consisted of sixty-one 
ingredients, the principal of which were squills, 
opium, pepper, and dried vipers. 

Androméda ('Avdpouédy ). The daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Aethiopia, and Cassiopea. In 
consequence of her mother boasting that the 
beauty of her daughter surpassed that of the 
Nereids, Poseidon sent a sea-monster to lay waste 
the country. The oracle of Ammon promised de- 
liverance if Andromeda was given up to the mon- 
ster, and Cepheus was obliged to chain his daugh- 
ter to a rock. Here she was found and saved by 
Perseus, who slew the monster and obtained her 
as his wife. She had been previously promised 
to Phineus, and this gave rise to the famous fight 
of Phineus and Perseus at the wedding, in which 
the former and all his associates were slain, After 
her death she was placed among the stars. 

Andr6n (dydpav). See Domus (Greek). 

Andronicus (‘Avdpdvixos). (1) A peripatetic phi- 
losopher, a native of Rhodes, who flourished about 
B.c. 80. He arranged and published the writings 
of Aristotle, which had been brought to Rome with 
the library of Apellicon. He commented on many 
parts of these writings; but no portion of his 
works has reached us, for the treatise Hept Tadav, 
and the Paraphrase of the Nicomachean ethics, 
which have been published under his name, are 
the productions of another. The treatise Tepi 
[lay was published by Hésschel in 1593, and 
was afterwards printed conjointly with the Para- 
phrase in 1617, 1679, and 1809. The Paraphrase 
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was published by Heinsius in 1607, at Leyden, as 
an anonymous work (Incerti Auctoris Paraphrasis, 
etc.), and afterwards under the name of Andronicus 
of Rhodes, by the same scholar, in 1617, with the 
treatise Mepi Madey added to it. See the disserta- 
tions by Littig, Andronikos von Rhodos (1891) and 
by Résener (1893). (2) CYRRHESTES, an astrono- 
mer of Athens, who erected, B.C. 159, an octagonal 
marble tower in that city to the eight winds, now 
known as the “Tower of the Winds.” On every 
side of the octagon he caused to be wrought a 
figure in relievo, representing the wind which blew 
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Tower of the Winds. 


against that side. The top of the tower was fin- 
ished with a conical marble, on which he placed a 
brazen Triton, holding a wand in his right hand. 
This Triton was so contrived that he turned round 
with the wind, and always stopped when he direct- 
ly faced it, pointing with his wand over the figure 
of the wind at that time blowing. Within the 
structure was a water-clock, supplied from the 
fountain in a turret. Beneath the eight figures 
of the winds lines were traced on the walls of the 
tower, which, by the shadows cast upon them by 
styles fixed above, indicated the hour of the day, 
as the Triton’s wand did the quarter of the wind, 
When the sun did not shine recourse was had to 
the water-clock within the tower, which building 
thus supplied both a vane and a chronometer, 
The structure still stands, though in a damaged 
state. To the correctness of the sundials Delambre 
bears testimony, and he describes the series as 
“the most curious existing monument of the prac- 
tical gnomonics of antiquity.” There are two en- 
trances, facing respectively to the northeast and 
northwest ; each of these openings has a portico 
supported by two columns. (See Vitruy. i. 6, 4.) 

Andronicus, Livius. See Lrvtus. 

Andronitis (dv8pevirt $). 
in a Greek house. 


Andrés ("Avdpos). The most northerly and one 
of the largest islands of the Cyclades, southeast 


The men’s apartments 
See Domus (Greek), 
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of Euboea, twenty-one miles long and eight broad, 
early attained importance, and colonized | Acanthus 
and Stagira about B.c. 654. It was celebrated for 
its wine, whence the whole island was regarded as 
sacred to Dionysus. 

Androtion (Aydporiay). A Greek historian, an 
Athenian, and a pupil of Isocrates, who was accused 
of making an illegal proposal, and went into ban- 
ishment at Megara. We still have the speech com- 
posed by Demosthenes for one of the accusers. At 
Megara he wrote a history of Attica (see ATTHIS) 
in at least twelve books, one of the best of that 
class of writings; but only fragments of it have 


survived. 

Anemoné (dveporvn). The anemone or wind- 
flower. 

Angari. See ANGARIA. 


Angaria (dyyapeia). A word borrowed from the 
Persians, signifying a system of posting which was 
used among that people, and which, according to 
Xenophon, was established by Cyrus. Horses were 
provided at certain distances along the principal 
roads of the empire; so that couriers (dyyapoc), 
who also of course relieved one another at certain 
distances, could proceed without interruption both 
night and day (Herod. vili. 98 ; 111.126; Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 6, § 17). Among the Romans, the word was 
used to denote compulsory service in forwarding 
imperial messages. See Digest, 1. tit. 4, s. 18, $$ 
4, 29; and the article CuRsus PUBLICUS. 

Angdistis. See RHEA. 

Angiportus or Angiportum. A narrow lane 
between two rows of houses, sometimes ending in 
a cul-de-sac. The number of such places seems to 
have been considerable in ancient Rome, and they 
were apt to be disreputable (Catull. 58, 4). The 
form angiportum is archaic. 

Angli or Anglii. A German people on the left 
bank of the Elbe, who passed over with the Sax- 
ons into Britain, which was called after them 
England — Engla-land. Some of them appear to 
have settled in Angeln, in Schleswig. See Sax- 
ONES. 

Angotheké (dyyoOrxn). Sec LNCITEGA. 

Anguilla. See FLAGRUM. 

Anguis. The snake. Among the Romans the 
snake was the conventional representation of the 
genius loci, (See GENIus.) Hence figures of ser- 
pents were often painted against a wall, as the 
cross is in modern Italy, and answered the purpose 
of our sign “Commit no nuisance” (Pers. i. 113). 
As the emblem of Aesculapius (q. v.), the snake 
was the sign that hung before the Roman pharma- 
cies, answering to our pestle and mortar. It was 
also the military ensign of a cohort, being then 
commonly termed draco, See Aspis; Draco; 


GEN1US. 
Angustus Clavus. See CLAVuS. 
Anicetus. A freedman of Nero, employed by 


him in many acts of eruelty. 

Anigrus. A small river in the Triphylian Elis, 
the Minyeius of Homer , flowing into the Ionian 
Sea, near Samicum. Its w aters had a disagree- 
able smell, in consequence, it is said, of the cen- 
taurs having washed in them after they had been 
wounded by Hercules. 


Anio or, anciently, Anien. A river rising in the 
mountains of the Hernici, near Treba, which, af- 
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ter receiving the brook Digentia, forms at Tibur 
beautiful water-falls, and flows into the Tiber 
three miles above Rome. The water of the Anio 
was conveyed to Rome by two aqueducts — the 
Anio vetus and Anio novus. 


Anius ("Avios). Son of Apollo by Rhoeo or Creii- 
sa, whose father, Staphylus of Naxos, a son of Dio- 
nysus and Ariadné, committed her to the sea in a 
box. She was carried to Delos, and there gave 
birth to her son Anius. Apollo taught him divina- 
tion, and made him his priest and king of Delos. 
His son Thasus, like Linus and Actaeon, was torn 
to pieces by dogs, after which no dogs were al- 
lowed in the island. His daughters by the nymph 
Dorippé, being descendants of Dionysus, had the 
gift of turning anything they pleased into wine, 
corn, or oil; but when Agamemnon, on his way to 
Troy, wished to take them from their father by 
force, Dionysus changed them into doves. 


AnkYlé (dyxvAn). See Hasta. 
Anna Comnéna. See COMNENA. 


Anna Perenna. An ancient Italian goddess, 
about whose exact attributes the ancients them- 
selves were not clear. She is probably the moon- 
goddess of the current year, who every month re- 
news her youth, and was therefore regarded as a 
goddess who bestowed long life, and all that con- 
tributes to it. About full moon on the Ides (15th) 
of March (then the first month of the year), in‘a 
grove of fruit trees at the first milestone on the 
Flaminian Way, the Romans held a feast under 
the open sky, wishing each other as many years 
of life as they drank cups of wine. (See Ovid, 
Fasti, iii, 523 foll.) The learned men of the Augus- 
tan Age identitied Anna with Dido’s sister, who, 
on the death of that queen, had fled from Car- 
thage to Aeneas in Italy; but, having excited La- 
vinia’s jealousy, threw herself into the Numicius. 


Annales. (1) The title of an epic poem by 
Quintus Ennius (q. v.), in which he aspired to 
treat the entire history of the Roman people in 
heroic style. The poem was in eighteen books, 
arranged as follows: Bk. i., Introduction, Early 
Traditions, Founding of Rome, Deification of Rom- 
ulus; bks. ii. and iii., The Regal Period; bk. iv., 
The Republic down to the burning of Rome by 
the Gauls; bk. v., The Samnite Wars; bk. vi., The 
War with Pyrrhus; bk. vii., The First Punic War ; 
bks. viii. and ix., The Second Punie War; bks. x. 
and xi., The War with Macedonia; bks. xii., xiii. 
and xiv., The War with Syria; bk. xv., The Cam- 
paign of Fulvius Nobilior in Aetolia; bks. xvi., 
xvii., and xviii, From the Death of Scipio to 
B.c. 172. (See Epos.) There remain to us of 
this great poem only fragments, of which the 
best edition is that of Vahlen (1854). See also 
Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin (1874); and Merry (1892). (2) A history by 
Cornelius Tacitus (q. v.), treating in sixteen books 
of the Roman Empire from the death of Augustus 
Caesar to the death of Nero. 

Annales Leges. See LEGES ANNALES, 

Annales Maximi. See PONTIFEX. 

Annona (from annus, like pomona from pomum). 
A name used (1) for the produce of the year, and 
hence (2) for provisions in general, especially for 
the corn which in the latter years of the Repub- 
lic was collected in the storehouses of the State, 
and sold to the poor at a cheap rate in times of 
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scarcity ; and which under the emperors was dis- 
tributed to the people gratuitously or given as pay 
and rewards. (See FRUMENTARIAE LEGES.) (3) 
For the price of provisions. (4) For a soldier’s al- 
lowance of provisions for a certain time. It is 
used also in the plural for yearly or monthly dis- 
tributions of pay in corn, ete. Similar distribu- 
tions in money were called annonae aerariae. In 
the plural it also signifies provisions given as the 
wages of labour. 

(5) Annona was anciently worshipped as the god- 
dess who prospered the year’s increase. She was 
represented on an altar in the Capitol as a female 
with the right arm and shoulder bare, and the 
rest of the body clothed, holding ears of corn in 
her right hand, and the cornucopia in her left. 


Annitilus. See ANULUS. 

Annus, See CALENDARIUM. 

Anguina (dykoiva). A collar or ring by which 
the yard-arm was fastened to the mast of a ship, 


and called by our sailors a “truss.” (Isid. Orig. 
Nb. S ei) 

Anquisitio. See IUDEX. 

Ansa. See Hasta. 

Anser. A poet of the Augustan Age, and long 


considered one of the enemies of Vergil ; but of this 
there is no good evidence, for the line in Verg. Kel. 
ix. 35 is only traditionally referred to him. He 
was a writer of erotic poetry. See Unger, De An- 
sere Poeta (Neubrandenb. 1858), and Teuttel, vol. i. 
p. 453 (Eng. trans. 1891). 

Ansibarii. A people of Germany. 

Antae (rapaordées). Square pillars (quadrae co- 
lumnae). They were commonly joined to the side 
walls of a building, being placed on each side of 
the door, so as to. assist in forming the portico. 
These terms are seldom found except in the plu- 
ral, because the purpose served by antae required 
that, in general, two should be erected correspond- 
ing to each other, and supporting the extremities 
of the same roof. Their position, form, and use 
will be best understood from the following wood- 
cut, representing a restoration of the front of the 


A A, tne antae; BB, the celia or vads: O, the altar 
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temple of Artemis Propylaea at Eleusis, with a 
plan of the pronaos, in which A A are the antae. 


AntaeopOlis (Avraiov rots). A city of Egypt 
(Thebais) on the eastern bank of the Nile, and one 
of the chief seats of the worship of Osiris (q. V.). 
See Diod. Sic. i. 7. 


Antaeus (Avraios). A giant, the son of Poseidon 
and Gé (earth). He dwelt in Libya, and his strength 
was invincible so long as he remained in contact 
with his mother, Earth. Heracles discovered the 
source of his strength, lifted him from the earth, 
and crushed him in the air. On the connection 
of Antaeus with the Pygmies, see PyGmarlr. The 
story of Antaeus is given in Apollod. ii. 5. 


Antalcidas (Avradkidas). A Spartan, the son of 
Leon, and chiefly known by the celebrated treaty 
concluded with Persia in B.C. 387, usually called the 
Peace of Antalcidas, since it was the fruit of his 
diplomacy. According to this treaty all the Greek 
cities in Asia Minor were to belong to the Persian 
king. The Athenians were allowed to retain only 
Lemnos, Imbros, and Seyros; and all the other 
Greek cities were to be independent. (Xen. Hist. 
Graec. v. 1, § 6.) 

Antandrus ("Avraydpos). An Aeolian colony on 
the Adramyttian Gulf, at the foot of Mount Ida. 


Anteambulones. (1) Slaves who went before 
their masters to make way for them in a crowd, 
crying Date locum domino meo. See Suet. Vesp. 2. 
(2) Clients who walked before their patrons when 
the latter appeared in public. See CLIENTES. 


Antecenium. See CENA, p. 312. 


Antecesso6res, called also Antecursores. Ro- 
man horse-soldiers, who were accustomed to pre- 
cede an army on march in order to choose a snit- 
able place for the camp, and to inake the necessary 
provisions for the army. ‘They do not appear to 
have been merely scouts, like the speculatores. 
This name was also given to the teachers of the 
Roman law. (Cod. Iust. i. 17, 2.) 


Antefixa. Terra-cottas exhibiting various or- 
namental designs, and used in architecture to 
cover the frieze (zophorus) of the entablature. 


Antefixa, 


(British Museum.) 


They were probably Etruscan in their origin and 
were used by the Greeks. The specimen ‘here 
given represents Athené superintending the con- 
struction of the ship Argo, 


Anteia ("Avreia). See BELLEROPHON. 
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Antemnae. A Sabine town, said to have been 
older than Rome, at the junction of the Anio and 
the Tiber. It was destroyed by the Romans at an 
early period. (Verg. Aen. vii. 631.) 

Antenna (képas, kepaia). The yard of a ship. 
See NAVIS. 

Anténor (’Avtnvep). (1) A Trojan prince related 
to Priam. He was the husband of Theano, daugh- 
ter of Cisseus, king of Thrace, and father of nine- 
teen sons, of whom the most known were Polybus, 
Acamas, Agenor, Polydamas, Helicaon, Archilochus, 
and Laodocus. He is accused by some of having 
betrayed his country, not only because he gave 
a favourable reception to Diomedes, Odysseus, and 
Menelaiis, when they came to Troy, as ambassadors 
from the Greeks, to demand the restitution of 
Helen, but also because he withheld the fact of 
his recognizing Odysseus, at the time that hero 
visited the city under the guise of a mendicant 
(Od. iv. 335). After the conclusion of the war An- 
tenor, according to some, migrated with a party of 
followers into Italy, and built Patavium. Accord- 
ing to others, he went with a colony of the Heneti, 
or Veneti, from Paphlagonia to the shores of the Ha- 
driatic, where the new settlers established them- 
selves in the district called by them Venetia (Liv. 
1.1; Plin. i. 135 Verg. Aen. 7. 2429 Pac, yi. 21). 
(2) A statuary, known only as the maker of the 
original statues of Harmodius and Aristogiton, 
which were carried off by Xerxes, and restored by 
Alexander, (Pausan, i. 8.) 

Antenorides (Avrnvopidrs ). 
given to the sons of Antenor. 

Antepagmenta. 
door. See JANUA. 

Antepilani. See Prmant. 

Antéros (’Avrépas). The god of requited love, 
and brother of Eros (q. v.). 

Antesignani. See SIGNUM. 

Antestari. See AcTIO. 

Antevorta. See CARMENTA. 

Anthedon (‘Avéndav). A city of Boeotia on the 
shore of the Euripus, celebrated for its wine. Here 
the Cabiri were worshipped. (Ath. i. p. 31; Pau- 
san. ix, 22.) 

Anthelé (Av67An). A small town of Thessaly, 
in the interval between the river Phoenix and the 
Straits of Thermopylae, and near the spot where 
the Asopus flows into the sea. In the immediate 
vicinity were the temples of Demeter Amphicty- 
onia, that of Amphictyon, and the seats of the 
Amphictyons. It was one of the two places where 
the Amphictyonic Council used to meet, the other 
being Delphi. The place for holding the assembly 
here was the temple of Demeter. See Ampunic- 
TYONES. 

Anthémus (AvGeywovs) or Anthemusia. A city 
of Mesopotamia, southwest of Edessa, and a little 
east of the Euphrates. The surrounding distriet 
was called by the same name, but was generally in- 
cluded under the name of Osrhoéné. 

Anthesphoria (ra avOeopdpia). A flower-festi- 
val, principally celebrated in Sicily, in honour of 
Demeter and Persephoné, in commemoration of the 
return of Persephoné to her mother in the begin- 
ning of spring. It consisted in gathering flow- 
ers and twining garlands, becanse Persephoné had 
been carried off by Pluto while engaged in this 


A patronymic 


The door-posts, or jambs of a 
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occupation. The women themselves gathered the 
flowers for the garlands which they wore on the 
occasion, and it would have been a disgrace to 
buy the flowers for that purpose. Anthesphoria 
were also solemnized in honour of other deities, 
especially in honour of Heré, surnamed ’Ayéeia, at 
Argos. Aphrodité, too, was worshipped at Cnos- 
sus, under the name ‘Ay@eia, and has therefore 


been compared with Flora (q. v.), the Roman dei-| ,-? © . 
| they lived in a more savage manner than any other 


ty, as the anthesphoria have been with the Ro- 
man festival of the florifertum. 


Anthesteria. See CALENDARIUM; DronysIa. 


Anthesterion (’Av@eornpidv). The name of the 


eighth Attic month, answering to the end of Feb- | 
See CaLEn- | 
_Lower Egypt, near the mouth of the Canopic 
“Garland 


ruary and the beginning of March. 
DARIUM. 

Anthology (dv@odoyia, anthologia } 
of flowers.” A title now generally given to col- 
lections of short poems. Both the Greek and the 
Latin anthologies are famous. 


(1) Tae Greek ANTHOLOGY.—The earliest an-| 


thology in Greek was compiled by Meleager of 
Gadara, about B.c. 60, under the title Srépavos, or 
“Garland.” It contained poems by the compiler 
himself and forty six other poets, including Ar- 
chilochus, Alcaeus, Anacreon, Sappho, and Simon- 
ides. Continual additions were made to this 
collection; and in the tenth century A.D. Con- 
stantine Cephalas made a new compilation, as 
did Maximus Planudes in the fourteenth century. 
The latter was lacking in literary taste; but his 
anthology was the only one known to Western 
Europe until the seventeenth century, when Sal- 
masius, in 1606, found in the library at Heidelberg 
the much finer collection of Cephalas. The copy 
made ‘by Salmasius was not, however, published 
until 1776, when Brunck included it in his Ana- 
lecta. The first critical edition was that of F. 
Jacobs (13 vols. 1794-1803; revised 1813-17). A 
good recent edition is that in Didot’s Bibliotheca 
(1872), while excellent selections have been made 
by Weichert and Meineke. See also Thackeray’s 
Anthologia Graeca, with notes in English (1877). 
Translations of parts of the anthology have been 
made in English by Wrangham, John Sterling, 
Merivale, and Garnett; but no translations can 
give any true idea of the terseness, elegance, and 
sparkle of the original. See Symonds, Studies of 
the Greek Poets (1873); Butler, Amaranth and Aspho- 
del (1881); Mackail, Select Epigrams (1891); and 
Finsler, Gesch. der griech. Anthologie (1876). 

(2) THe Latin ANTHOLOGY.— Unlike the Greek 
Anthology, the collection known as the Latin An- 
thology was wholly made in modern times. The 
first was the compilation of Scaliger (q. v.), pub- 
lished at Leyden in 1573, entitled Catalecta Veterum 
Poetarum. A second collection was published by 
Pitthoiis at Paris in 1590; and a still larger one 
by Peter Burmann (q. v.) in 1759 and 1773, Of 
this a rearrangement was made by Meyer in 1835. 
The first critical text of a Latin anthology is that 
of Riese (1869-70). It contains 942 poems of very 
unequal merit, but all of interest. See the selec- 
tions, with notes in English, by Thackeray, Antho- 
logia Latina (1878) ; and the collection by Baebrens, 
in 5 vols. (1883). See EPIGRAMMA. 

Anthrakion (dv6paxioy). (1) A species of car- 
buncle found in the island of Chios. (2) A small 
portable stove or brazier filled with hot coals. 


Anthrax (dpa). (1) Coal or charcoal, gener- 
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ally used in the plural dy@pakes, like the English 
“coals” (Aristoph. Ach. 34), (2) A precious stone, 
the carbunele. (3) Cinnabar. 


Anthreéné (dvOpjvy). The hornet, or vespa crabro; 
but also used of the bee (Aristoph. Nub. 947). 

Anthropophagi (‘Avdperoddyo). A people of 
Seythia who fed on human flesh. Herodotis (iv. 
106) calls them the Androphagi, and states that 


nation, having no public distribution of justice nor 
established laws. He informs us also that they ap- 
plied themselves to the breeding of cattle, clothed 
themselves like the Scythians, and spoke a peculiar 
language. 

Anthylla ("AvévA\a). A considerable city of 


branch of the Nile, below Naucratis. (Herod. ii. 97.) 

Antia Lex. See LEx. 

Antias, QUINTUS VALERIUS. A Roman historian 
who flourished about B.c. 80, and wrote the history 
of Rome from the earliest times down to those of 
Sulla. His work was full of exaggerations, but is 
still, in a way, the most important immediate pred- 
ecessor of Livy. His history was in at least sev- 
enty-five books, for book Ixxy. is quoted by Gel- 
lius (vi. 9,17). Livy appears to have drawn upon 
him largely, for he mentions him by name thirty- 
five times in the existing books; and in the first 
decades of his work follows him unhesitatingly. 
The fragments of the Annales may be found in 
Peter’s Historicorwn Reliquiae, i. 305. See also 
Nitzsch, Rim. Annalistik (1873); and Teuffel, Hist. 
of Rom. Lit. (Eng. trans. 1891). 

Anticatones. Two pamphlets written by Iulius 
Caesar in disparagement of Cato the Younger, in- 
tended as a reply to the eulogistic utterance of 
Cicero. Juvenal implies that they were lengthy 
(vi. 334); Cicero calls them vituperationes (ad Att. 
xii. 41); and Pliny (/pist. iii. 12) states that in 
them Caesar accuses Cato of being drunk in the 
streets. No fragments of them remain, though a 
MS. of them is said to have been extant in Liége 
in the sixteenth century. See Roulez, Revue de 
UInstruction Publique en Belgique, xix. 2. 

Anticléa (’Avrikdeva). The daughter of Autoly- 
cus, wife of Laértes, and mother of Odysseus. She 
died of grief at the long absence of her son. (Odyss. 
xi. 85.) It is said that before marrying Laértes she 
lived on intimate terms with Sisyphus; whence 
Odysseus is sometimes called a son of Sisyphus. 


Anticrates (Avrixparns). A Spartan who was 
said to have slain Epaminondas (q. v.) at the bat- 
tle of Mantinea, and who, in consequence, was rich- 
ly rewarded by his fellow-countrymen (Plut. Ages. 
35). 

peanpe es (Avrikupa). (1) A town in Phocis, on 
a bay of the Crissaean Gulf. (2) A town in Thessaly, 
on the Spercheus, not far from its mouth. Both 
towns were celebrated for their hellebore, the chief 
remedy in antiquity for madness: bence the proy- 
erb naviget Anticyram when a person acted sense- 
lessly (Hor. Sat. ii. 3. 166). 

Antiddsis (dyridocis). Literally ‘an exchange.” 
A term in the language of the Attic courts, pecul- 
iarly applied to proceedings under a law which is 
said to have originated with Solon (Dem. c. Phae- 
nipp. init.). It is natural, however, to refer the 
law to more democratic times; and the orators 
were in the habit of ascribing to Solon all laws, 
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especially those which they happened to be quot- 
ing in a favourable sense. By this law, a citizen 
nominated to perform a liturgia, such as a trier- 
archy or choregia, or to rank among the property- 
tax payers in a class disproportioned to his means, 
was empowered to call upon any qualified person 
not so charged to take the office in his stead, or 
submit to a complete exchange of property—the 
charge in question, of course, attaching to the first 
party, if the exchange were finally effected. For 
these proceedings the courts were opened at a 
stated time every year by the magistrates that 
had official cognizance of the particular subject ; 
such as the strategi in cases of trierarchy and rat- 
ing to the property-taxes, and the archon in those 
of choregia (Dem. c. Phaenipp. p. 1040; Meier, Att. 
Process, p. 471; mpooxadeicOa twa eis avtridoow, 
Lysias, Or. 24, pro Inval. § 10). If the person chal- 
lenged could prove that he had already discharged 
the liturgia, or was otherwise lawfully exempted, 
the magistrates might dismiss the case ; otherwise 
the parties proceeded to a diadixacia or legal award 
of their respective claims. An oath was taken by 
both parties that each would deliver to the other, 


within three days, # correct inventory (daépacts)| Se clemy’s fleet in 306, Antigonus assumed the 


of their respective properties (Dem. c, Phaenipp. p. 
1042, § 11); but in practice the time might be ex- 
tended by consent of the challenger. All immoy- 
able and movable property was transferred in the 
exchange, with the exception of mines, which were 
exempted from the extraordinary taxes and litur- 
giae, as being already taxed; and all claims and ob- 
ligations attached to it, and particularly all debts, 
were included in the transfer, as may be seen from 
the speech against Phaenippus. 

Professor Mahaffy’s remarks on the injustice of 
this law are by no means too strong: “It seems 
simply the legislation of the Athenian mob about 
property which they had never possessed, and did 
not understand; for the other alternative—that 
Athenian properties were small or of a simple nat- 
ure, like our rentals of estates—is refuted by the 
many descriptions of property in the orators. It 
is, in fact, inexplicable that any intelligent people 
should have tolerated such a law, and it is conclu- 
sive against the business capacity of the men who 
tolerated it.” See Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, 
p. 409, 3d ed., and Jebb, Attic Or. ii, 135. 

Antigénes (Aytvyévns). A general of Alexander 
the Great, on whose death he received the satrapy 
of Susiana and supported Eumenes. On the defeat 
of the latter, Antigenes was seized and burned alive 
by his enemy Antigonus, B.C. 316 (Plut. Alex, 70). 

Antig6né (‘Ayrvydyn). (1) A daughter of Oedipus 
by his mother Iocasté, and sister of Ismené and of 
Kteocles and Polynices. In the tragic story of Oedi- 
pus, Antigoné appears as a noble maiden, with a 
truly heroic attachment to her father and her broth- 
ers. When Oedipus had put out his eyes, and was 
obliged to quit Thebes, he was accompanied by 
Antigoné, who remained with him till he died at 
Colonus, and then returned to Thebes. After her 
two brothers had killed each other in battle, and 
Creon, the king of Thebes, would not allow Poly- 
nices to be buried, Antigoné alone defied the ty- 
rant, and buried the body of her brother. Creon 
thereupon ordered her to be immured in a subter- 
ranean cave, where she killed herself. Her lover, 
Haemon, the son of Creon, killed himself by her 
side. A play of Sophocles gets its title from her 
name. (2) The wife of Peleus (q. v.), who hanged 
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herself from grief at the supposed infidelity of her 
husband. See PELOPIDAE. 

Antigdnéa (‘Ayrvydvera). (1) A town in Epirus 
at the junction of a tributary with the Aous, and 
near a narrow pass of the Acroceraunian Moun- 
tains. (2) A town on the Orontes in Syria, founded 
by Antigonus as the capital of his empire (B.C. 
306); but most of its inhabitants were transferred 
by Seleucus to Antiochia, which was built in its 
neighbourhood. 

Antig6énus (‘Aytiyovos). (1) King of Asia, sur- 
named the ONE-EYED (Movop@adp0s or Kuxdoy), 
son of Philip of Elymiotis, and father of Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes by Stratonicé. He was one of 
the generals of Alexander the Great, and in the 
division of the empire after the death of the 
latter (B.C. 323) he received the provinces of the 
Greater Phrygia, Lycia, and Pamphylia. On the 
death of the regent Antipater, in 319, he aspired 
to the sovereignty of Asia. In 316 he defeated 
and put Eumenes to death, after a struggle of 
nearly three years. He afterwards carried on war, 
with varying success, against Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
Cassander, and Lysimachus. After the defeat of 


title of king, and his example was followed by 
Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Seleucus. Antigonus 


/and his son Demetrius were at length defeated 


by Lysimachus at the decisive battle of Ipsus, in 
Phrygia, in 301. Antigonus fell in the battle, in 
the eighty-first year of his age. (2) GONATAS, son 
of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and grandson of the pre- 
ceding. He assumed the title of king of Mace- 
donia after his father’s death in Asia in 283, but 
he did not obtain possession of the throne till 277. 
He was driven out of his kingdom by Pyrrhus of 
Epirus in 273, but recovered it in the following 
year. He died in 2389. He was succeeded by De- 
metrius II. (3) Doson (so called because he was 
always about to give but never did), son of Deme- 
trius of Cyrené, and grandson of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes. On the death of Demetrius IL., in 229, he 
was left guardian of his son Philip, but married 
the widow of Demetrius, and became king of 
Macedonia himself." He supported the Achaean 
League against Cleomenes, king of Sparta, whom 
he defeated at Sellasia in 221, and took Sparta, 
He died 220. (4) A Greek of Carystus, who wrote 
(about B.C, 240) a summary of curious and interest- 
ing facts and fictions regarding natural history. 
The work is extant in an abbreviated form, and 
is valuable because of its numerous quotations 
from lost writings. Ed. by Westermann (Bruns- 
wick, 1839), See Kipke, De Antig. Carystio (1862). 


Antigraphé (avtvypady). A term originally sig- 
nifying the writing put in by the defendant in any 
cause, whether public or private, in answer to the 
indictment or bill of the prosecutor. But we find 
the term employed not only for the answer of the 
defendant, but also for the statement of the plain- 
tiff (Harpoerat. 8. v. avtvypady: Plato, Apol. Socr. 
p. 27 C3 Schémann, Antiquities, p. 484). Thus the 
word “plea,” though by no means a coincident 
term, may be allowed to be a tolerably proximate 
rendering of aytvypapy. See DiKh. 

Antigrapheis (dvrvypapeis). Checking - clerks, 
contrarotulatores. Efficient checks on the handling 
of public funds, whether municipal or national, 
were even more necessary among the Greeks than 
in modern civilized countries; and the Athenians, 
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with their distrust of official honesty, sought ref- 
uge in multiplying such checks. Hence it was 
the rule in Athenian finance that wherever there 
was a public officer intrusted with the payment 
of money, there was by his side an dvriypadevs, 
who watched over him and kept duplicate ac- 
counts. Thus, it is proved by inscriptions that 
there was an avtrypadev’s to each deme (C. I. G. 
100); and a general in the field disposed of his 
military chest subject to a like control (Dem. 
De Chers. p. 101, § 47). The administrators of sa- 
ered funds, such as the treasurers of Delos, were 
similarly controlled (Jnser. 139, 141, 150, 158). 


Antilibanus (’AvrAi8avos). See LIBANUS. 


Antildchus (‘AvrMoyxos). The son of Nestor, who 
accompanied his father to the Trojan War, and 
was distinguished among the yeunger heroes for 
beanty and bravery. Homer calls him a favourite 
of Zeus and Poseidon. The dearest friend of Achil- 
les next to Patroclus, he was chosen by the Greeks 
to break the news to him of his beloved compan- 
ion’s fall. When Memnon attacked the aged Nes- 
tor, Antilochus threw himself in his way, and 
bought his father’s safety with his life. He, 
like Patroclus, was avenged by Achilles, in whose 
grave-mound the ashes of both friends were laid; 
even in the lower world Odysseus beheld the three 
pacing the asphodel meadow, and in after-times 
the inhabitants of Ilium offered to them jointly 
the sacrifices due to the dead on the foreland of 
Sigeum. 

Antimachus (‘Aytivayos). A Greek poet and 
critic of Colophon, an elder contemporary of Plato, 
about B.c. 400. By his two principal works—the 


long mythical epic called Thebais (Quint. x. 1) and | 


a cycle of elegies named after his loved and lost 
Lydé, and telling of famous lovers parted by death 
—he became the founder of learned poetry, pre- 
cursor and prototype of the Alexaudrians, who, 


on account of his learning, assigned him the | 


next place to Homer among epic poets. (See 
CANON ALEXANDRINUS.) In striving to impart 
strength and dignity to language by avoiding all 
that was common, his style became rigid and arti- 
ficial, and naturally ran into bombast. But we 
possess only fragments of his works. As a schol- 
ar, he is remarkable for having set on foot a crit- 
ical revision of the Homeric poems. See HOMERUS. 

Antinoéa (ra ’Avtwvoeca ). 
quinquennial games instituted by the emperor 
Hadrian in honour of Antinoiis (q. v.). 

Antinomian, THE. A name often given to the 
sophist Hippias of Elis because of his argument 
against the observance of law (vdpos), which was 
as follows: Whatever is contrary to nature is an 
evil: Law forces men to many things that are 
contrary to their inclinations, and hence to their 
nature: Law, therefore, is an evil and should not 
be respected. See Hrppras. 


Antinodpdlis. See ANTINOUS. 


Antinoiis. (1) Son of Eupithes of Ithaca, and one 
of the suitors of Penelopé, was slain by Odysseus. 
(2) A youth of extraordinary beauty, born at Clau- 
diopolis in Bithynia, was the favourite of the em- 
peror Hadrian, and his compauion in all his jour- 
neys (Pausan. viii. 9,7). He was drowned in the 
Nile, a.p. 122. The grief of the emperor knew no 
bounds. He enrolled Antinoiis among the gods, 
caused a temple to be erected to him at Mantinea, 
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and founded the city of Antinodpolis in honour of 
him. Beautiful statues and busts of him still exist. 

Antiochia (Ayridyeca). (1) The capital of the 
Greek kingdom of Syria, and long the chief city 
of Asia, It stood on the left bank of the Orontes, 
about twenty miles from the sea, in a beautiful 
valley. It was built by Seleucus Nicator, about 
B.C. 300, who called it Antiochia in honour of his 
father, Antiochus, and peopled it chiefly from the 
neighbouring city of Antigonia, It was one of 
the earliest strongholds of the Christian faith; 
the first place where the Christian name was 
used (Acts xi. 26); and the see of one of the four 
chief bishops, who were called patriarchs. (2) 
ANTIOCHIA AD MARANDRUM, a city of Caria, on 
the Maeander, built by Antiochus I. (Soter) on the 
site of the old city of Pythopolis. (3) A city on 
the borders of Phrygia and Pisidia; built by col- 
onists from Magnesia; made a colony under Au. 
gustus, and called Caesarea. 


Antidchus (Ayrioyos). I.—The name of several 
kings of Syria. (1) Sormr (reigned B.c. 280-261), 
the son of Selencus L., the founder of the Syrian 
kingdom of the Seleucidae. He married his step- 
mother Stratonicé, with whom he had fallen violent- 
ly in love, and whom his father surrendered to him. 
He fell in battle against the Gauls in 261. (2) THEOos 
(B.C. 261-246), son and successor of the preceding. 
The Milesians gave him his surname of Geds be- 
cause he delivered them from their tyrant, Timar- 
chus. He carried on war with Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, king of Egypt, which was brought to a close 
by his putting away his wife Laodicé, and marry- 
ing Berenicé, the daughter of Ptolemy. After the 
death of Ptolemy he recalled Laodicé, but, in re- 
venge for the insult she had received, she caused 
Antiochus and Berenicé to be murdered. He was 
succeeded by his son Seleucus Callinicus. His 
younger son, Antiochus Hierax, also assumed the 
crown, and carried on war some years with his 
brother. (See BERNICE.) (3) The GREAT (B.C. 
223-187), son and successor of Seleucus Callinicus. 
He carried ou war against Ptolemy Philopator, 
king of Egypt, in order to obtain Coele-Syria, 
Phoenicia, and Palestine, but was obliged to cede 
these provinces to Ptolemy, in consequence of his 
defeat at the battle of Raphia, near Gaza, in 217. 
He was afterwards engaged for seven years (212- 
205) in an attempt to regain the eastern provinces 
of Asia, which had revolted during the reign of 
Autiochus II.; but, though he met with great suc- 
cess, he found it hopeless to effect the subjugation 
of the Parthian and Bactrian kingdoms, and ac- 
cordingly concluded a peace with them. In 198 
he conquered Palestine and Coele-Syria, which he 
afterwards gave as a dowry with his daughter 
Cleopatra upon her marriage with Ptolemy Epiph- 
anes. He afterwards became involved in hostili- 
ties with the Romans, and was urged by Hannibal, 
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Coin of Antiochus the Great. 
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who arrived at his court, to invade Italy without 
loss of time; but Antiochus did not follow his ad- 
vice. In 192 he crossed over into Greece; and in 
191 he was defeated by the Romans at Thermopy- 
lae, and compelled to return to Asia. In 190 he 
was again defeated by the Romans under L. Scipio, 
at Mount Sipylus, near Magnesia, and compelled 
to-sue for peace, which was granted in 188, on con- 
dition of his ceding all his dominions east of Mount 
Taurus, and paying 15,000 Euboic talents. In order 
to raise the money to pay the Romans, he attacked 
a wealthy temple in Elymais, but was killed by 
the people of the place (187). He was succeeded 
by his son Seleucus Philopator. (4) EPIPHANES 
(B.c. 175-164), son of Antiochus III., succeeded his 
brother Seleucus Philopator in 175. He carried 
on war against Egypt (171-168) with great success ; 
and he was preparing to lay siege to Alexandria 
in 168, when the Romans compelled him to retire. 
He endeavoured to root out the Jewish religion 
and to introduce the worship of the Greek divini- 
ties; but this attempt led to a rising of the Jewish 
people under Mattathias and his heroic sons, the 
Maccabees, which Antiochus was unable to put 
down. He attempted to plunder a temple in Ely- 
mais in 164, but was repulsed, and died shortly 
afterwards in a state of raving madness, which the 
Jews and the Greeks equally attributed to his sac- 
rilegious crimes. His subjects gave him the name 
of Epimanes (“the madman”), in parody of Epiph- 
anes. (5) EUPATOR (B.C. 164-162), son and succes- 
sor of Epiphanes, was nine years old at his father’s 
death. He was dethroned and put to death by 
Demetrius Soter, the son of Seleucus Philopator. 
(6) THEOS, son of Alexander Balas. He was brought 
forward as a claimant to the crown in 144, against 
Demetrius Nicator, by Tryphon, but he was mur- 
dered by the latter, who ascended the throne him- 
self in 142. (7) SIDETES (B.C. 187-128), so called 
from Sidé in Pamphylia, where he was brought 
up, younger son of Demetrius Soter, succeeded 
Tryphon. He was defeated and slain in 
battle by the Parthians in 128. (8) Grypus, 
or Hook-nosed (B.C. 125-96), second son of 
Demetrius Nicator and Cleopatra. He car- 
ried on war for some years with his half- 
brother, Antiochus Cyzicenus, At length, 
in 112, the two brothers agreed to share the 
kingdom between them,— Antiochus Cyz- 
icenus having Coele-Syria and Phonicia, 
and Antiochus Grypus the remainder of the 
provinces. Grypus was assassinated in 96. 
(9) CyzicEnus, from Cyzieus, where he was 
brought up, brother of Grypus, reigned over 
Coele-Syria and Phanicia from 112 to 96, 
but fell in battle in 95 against Selencus 
Epiphanes, son of Grypus. (10) Euskxns, 
son of Cyzicenus, defeated Seleucus Epiph- 
anes, and maintained the throne against the 
brothers of Seleucus. He succeeded his fa- 
ther in 95. (11) EpreHangs, son of Grypus 
and brother of Seleucus Epiphanes. He ear- 
ried on waragainst Eusebes, but was defeated 
by the latter, and drowned in the river Oron- 
tes. (12) Dionysus, brother of the preced- 


ing, held the crown for a short time, but fell ¢ Ss ki 


in battle against Aretas, king of the Ara- 
bians. The Syrians, worn out with the civil 
broils of the Seleucidae, offered the kingdom 
to Tigranes, king of Armenia, who united 
Syria to his own dominions in 83, and held 
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it till his defeat by the Romans in 69. (13) AstaT- 
icus, son of Eusebes, became king of Syria on the 
defeat of Tigranes by Lucullus in 69; but he was 
deprived of it in 65 by Pompey, who reduced Syria 
to a Roman province. In this year the Seleucidae 
ceased to reign. 

IIl.—Kings of Commagené. (1) A king who made 
au alliance with the Romans, about B.c. 64. He as- 
sisted Pompey with troops in 49, and was attacked 
by Antony in 38. He was succeeded by Mithridates 
I. about 31. (2) Succeeded Mithridates I., and was 
put to death at Rome by Augustus in 29. (3) Sue- 
ceeded Mithridates II., and died in a.p.17. Upon 
his death Commagené became a Roman province, 
and remained so fill a.p. 38. (4) Surnamed EPIpH- 
ANES, received his paternal dominion from Calig- 
ula in A.D. 38. He assisted the Romans in their 
wars against the Parthians under Nero, and against 
the Jews under Vespasian. In 72 he was accused 
of conspiring with the Parthians against the Ro- 
mans, was deprived of his kingdom, and retired to 
Rome, where he passed the remainder of his life. 

IlI.—Literary. Or ASCALON, the founder of the 
Fifth Academy, was a friend of Lucullus and the 
teacher of Cicero during his studies at Athens (B.c, 
79). See Hoyer, De Antiocho Ascal. (1883). 

Antidpé (Avis). (1) In Homer ( Odyss. xi. 260) 
a daughter of the Boeotian river-god Asopus, mother 
by Zeus of Amphion and Zethus. In later legend 
her father is Nyetens of Hyria or Hysiae. As he 
threatened to punish her for yielding to the ap- 
proaches of Zeus under the form of a satyr, she fled 
to Epopeus of Sicyon. This king her uncle Lycus 
killed by order of his brother Nyeteus, now dead, 
and led her back in chains. Arrived on Mount 
Cithaeron, she gave birth to twins—Amphion by 
Zeus, Zethus by Epopeus—whom Lycus left ex- 
posed upon the mountain. After being long im- 


prisoned and ill-treated by Dircé, the wife of Lyeus, 
'she escaped to Cithaeron, and made acquaintance 
| with her sons, whom a shepherd had brought up. 
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She made them take a frightful vengeance upon 
Dircé by tying her to a furious bull, for doing 
which Dionysus drove her mad, and she wandered 
through Greece until Phocus, king of Phocis, healed 
her and made her his wife. (2) An Amazon, sister 
of Hippolyté the wife of Theseus and mother of 
Hippolytus (q. v.). 


Antiparos (’Avrirapos). A small island opposite 
Paros, and famous for a grotto of great depth. 


Antipater (‘Avtimarpos). (1) The son of Iolaiis, 
a Macedonian. He was first an officer under Philip, 
and afterwards was raised to the rank of a general 
under Alexander the Great. When the latter in- 
vaded Asia Antipater was appointed governor of 
Macedonia, and in this station he served his prince 
with the greatest fidelity. He reduced the Spar- 
tans, who had formed a confederacy against the 
Macedonians; and, having thus secured the tran- 
quillity of Greece, he marched into Asia with a 
powerful reinforcement for Alexander. After that 
monarch’s death the government of Macedonia and 
of the other European provinces was allotted to 
Antipater. He was soon involved in a severe con- 
test with the Grecian states; was defeated by the 
Athenians, who came against him with an army 
of 30,000 men and a fleet of 200 ships; and was 
closely besieged in Lamia, a town of Thessaly. 
But Leosthenes, the Athenian commander, having 
been mortally wounded under the walls of the 
city, and Antipater having received assistance 
from Craterus, his son-in-law, the fortune of the 
war was completely changed. The Athenians were 
routed at Crapon, and compelled to submit at dis- 
eretion. They were allowed to retain their rights 
and privileges, but were obliged to deliver up the 
orators Demosthenes and Hyperides, who had in- 
stigated the war, and to receive a Macedonian gar- 
rison into the Munychia. Antipater was equally 
successful in subduing the other States of Greece, 
who were making a noble struggle for their free- 
dom; but he settled their respective governments 
with much moderation. In conjunction with Cra- 
terus he was the first who attempted to control 
the growing power of Perdiccas, and after the 
death of that commander he was invested with 
all his authority. He exercised this jurisdiction 
over the other governors with unusual fidelity, in- 
tegrity, and impartiality, and died in the eightieth 
year of his age, B.c. 319. At his death he left his 
son Cassander in a subordinate station; appointed 
Polysperchon his own immediate successor, and 
recommended him to the other generals as the fit- 
test person to preside in their councils. Antipater 
received a learned education, and was the friend 
and disciple of Aristotle. He appears to have pos- 
sessed very eminent abilities, and was peculiarly 


distinguished for his vigilance and fidelity in every 
trust. It was a saying of Philip, father of Alexan- 
der, “I have slept soundly, for Antipater has been 
awake” (Justin, xi. 12, 13, ete. ; Diod. xvii. 18, etc.). 
(2) THE IpuMAEAN, was the father of Herod the 
Great, and second son of Antipas, governor of 
Idumaea. He embraced the party of Hyrcanus 
against Aristobulus, and took a very active part 
in the contest between the two brothers respecting 
the office of high-priest in Iudaea. Aristobulus at 
first, however, succeeded ; but when Pompey had de- 
posed him and restored Hyreanus to the pontifical 
dignity, Antipater soon became the chief director of 
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mans, and used every effort to aggrandize nis own 
family. He gave very effectual aid to Caesar in 
the Alexandrian War, and the latter in return 
made him a Roman citizen and procurator of In- 
daea. In this latter capacity he exerted himself 
to restore the ancient Jewish form of government, 
but was cut off by a conspiracy, the brother of the 
high-priest having been bribed to give him a cup 
of poisoned wine. Tosephus makes him to have 
been distinguished for piety, justice, and love of 
country (Ant. Iud. xiv. 3). (3) A son of Cassander, 
ascended the throne of Macedonia B.c. 298. He 
disputed the crown with his brother, Philip IV., 
and caused his mother, Thessalonica, to be put to 
death for favouring Philip’s side. The two broth. 
ers, however, reigned conjointly, notwithstanding 
this, for three years, when they were dethroned by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. Antipater thereupon re- 
tired to the court of Lysimachus, his father-in-law, 
where he ended his days (Justin, xxvi.1). (4) A 
native of Tarsus, the disciple and successor of 
Diogenes the Babylonian, in the Stoic School. He 
flourished about B.c. 144, and is praised by both - 
Cicero and Seneca as an able supporter of that 
sect. His chief opponent was Carneades (Cic. De 
Off. 11.12; Sen. Hp. 92). (5) A native of Cyrené, 
and one of the Cyrenaic school. He was a disciple 
of the first Aristippus and the preceptor of Epiti- 
mides. (6) A philosopher of Tyre, who wrote a 
work on duty. He is supposed to have been of 
the Stoic school. Cicero (De Orat. iii. 50) speaks of 
him as animprovisator. Crassus, into whose mouth 
the Roman orator puts this remark, might have 
known the poet when he was quaestor in Mace- 
donia, the same year in which Cicero was born 
(B.C. 106). Pliny relates (H. N. vii. 51) that he had 
every year a fever on the day of his birth, and 
that, without ever experiencing any other com- 
plaint, he attained to a very advanced age. Some 
of his epigrams remain, the greater part of which 
fall under the class of epitaphs (emurvpBia). (7) A 
poet of Thessalonica, who flourished towards the 
end of the last century preceding the Christian 


era. We have thirty-six of his epigrams remain- 
ing. (8) A native of Hierapolis. He was the sec- 


retary of Septimius Severus and praefect of Bithy- 
nia. He was the preceptor also of Caracalla and 
Geta, and reproached the former with the murder 
of his brother. 


Antipater, Lucrus Cag.tius. A Roman histo- 
rian, and contemporary of C. Gracchus, who wrote 
Annales, containing an account of the Second 
Punie War, in a highly rhetorical style, but 
valuable in their substance. The work was in 
seven books, and dedicated to L. Aelius Stilo. 
Livy uses it liberally in his third decade; and it 
appears also to have been drawn upon by Plu- 
tarch and Valerius Maximus. See Kranz, Beitr... 
Quellenkrit. des Val. Max, (Posen, 1876). 


Antiphanes (‘Ayripdvys). (1) A comic poet of 
Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus, born B.C. 408, of par- 
ents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific writer (he is said to have composed up- 
wards of three hundred dramas ), notwithstanding 
the meanness of his origin, was so popular in Athens 
that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where they 
were interred with public honours (Suidas, s. v.). 
(2) A statuary of Argos, the pupil of Pericletus, 


affairs in Indaea, ingratiated himself with the Ro- 


one of those who had studied under Polycletus. 


ANTIPHATES 


He flourished about B.c. 400. Several works of 
this artist are mentioned by Pausanias (x.9). He 
formed statues of the Dioscuri and other heroes; 
and he made also a brazen horse, in imitation of 
the horse said to have been constructed by the 
Greeks before Troy. The inhabitants of Argos 
sent it as a present to Delphi. (8) A poet of Mace- 
donia, nine of whose epigrams are preserved in the 
Anthology. He flourished between B.c. 100 and 
the reign of Angustus. 

Antiphates (‘Avtiparns). The king of the myth- 
ical Laestrygones (q. v.) in Sicily (Odyss. x. 106). 

Antiphellus (AvripeAXos). See PHELLUS. 

Antiphilus (‘AvridiAos). A Greek painter born in 


Egypt in the latter half of the fourth century B.C., | 


a contemporary and rival of Apelles; he probably 
spent the last part of his life at the court of the 
first Ptolemy. The ancients praise the lightness 
and dexterity with which he handled subjects of 
high art, as well as scenes in daily life. Two of 
his pictures in the latter kind were especially fa- 
mous, one of a boy blowing a fire, and another of 
women dressing wool. From his having painted 
a man named Gryllus (pig) with playful allusions 
to the sitter’s name, caricatures in general came to 
be called grylli (Pliny, H. N. xxxy. 114, 138). 

Antiphon (Avripéy). The earliest of the ten 
great Attic orators, born B.C. 480 in Attica, son of 
the sophist Sophilus, to whom he owed his training. 
He was the founder of political eloquence as an art, 
which he taught with great applause in his own 
school of rhetoric; and he was the first who wrote 
out speeches for others to deliver in court, though 
he afterwards published them under his own name. 
He also played an active part in the politics of his 
time as a leading member of the oligarchical par- 
ty, and the real author of the death-blow which 
was dealt to democracy in B.c. 411 by the estab- 
lishment of the Council of Four Hundred. He 
then weut as ambassador to Sparta, to purchase 
peace at any price in the interest of the oligarchy. 
On the fall of the Four Hundred he was accused 
of high treason, and, in spite of a masterly defence 
—the first speech he had ever made in public 
was condemned to death B.c. 411. Of the sixty 
orations attributed to him, only fifteen are pre- 
served—all on trials for murder; but only three of 
them are about real cases. The rest (named tetral- 
ogies because every four are the first and second 
speeches of both plaintiff and defendant on the 
same subject) are mere exercises. Antiphon’s 
speeches exhibit the art of oratory in its rudi- 
mentary stage as regards both substance and 
form, The best edition is that of Blass (Leipzig, 
1881). 

Antip6lis (’Avrizodis). The modern Antibes; a 
town in Gallia Narbonensis on the coast. 

Antiquitatum Libri. A work of Varro (q. v.), 
properly styled Antiquitates Rerwn Humanarum et 
Divinarum, in forty-one books—a great monument 
of Roman learning and a mine for all succeeding 
writers, being quoted by Pliny, Gellius, and Pris- 
cian, and, above all, by St. Augustine in the fifth 
and seventh books of his treatise De Civitate Dei. 
Of the forty-one books, twenty-five related to pro- 
fane, and sixteen to sacred, antiquities. See Crutt- 
well, Roman Literature, p. 147 (1886). 


Antirrhium (’Ayrippior). 


See RHIUM. 
Antisigma (dvricvyya). An inverted sigma, thus 
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9. Asa symbol it was used by Aristarchus (q. v.) 
in his criticism of the Homeric text to denote rep- 
etitions of the same idea; and by Aristophanes of 
Byzantium to mark passages that he regarded as 
spurious. (See Mahaffy, Hist. of Class. Greek Liter- 
ature, vol.i. p. 37.) The same character was added 
by the emperor Claudius to the Roman alphabet, 
about A.D. 44, to denote the sound of the Greek 
(bs or ps). See Peck, Latin Pronunciation, pp. 12, 
13 (N. Y. 1890) ; and the article ALPHABET. 


Antissa ("Avriccoa). A town on the west coast 
of Lesbos, though formerly on a small island op- 
posite Lesbos, with which it afterwards united. 


Antisthénes (AvricOéyns). A Greek philosopher 
of Athens, born aboutB.c. 440, but only a half-citizen, 
because his mother was a Thracian. He was in his 
youth a pupil of Gorgias, and himself taught for 
a time as a sophist, till, towards middle life, he at- 
tached himself to Socrates, and became his bosom 
friend. After the death of Socrates, in B.c. 399, he 
established a school in the gymnasium Kuydoapyes, 
the only one open to persous of half-Athenian de- 
scent, whence his followers bore the name of Cy- 
nici (Kuvixol). He lived to the age of seventy. 
Like Socrates, he regarded virtue as necessary— 
indeed, alone sufticient—for happiness, and to be 
a branch of knowledge that could be taught, and 
that once acquired could not be lost, its essence 
consisting in freedom from wants by the avoid- 
ance of evil (by evil meaning pleasure and desire). 
Its acquisition needs no dialectic argumentation, 
only Socratic strength. His pupils, especially the 
famous Diogenes of Sinopé, degraded his doctrine 
to cynicism by depreciating all knowledge and 
despising the current morality of the time. His 
philosophical and rhetorical works are lost, all but 
two slight declamations on the contest for the arms 
of Achilles, the Aias and Odysseus ; and even their 
genuineness is disputed. They have been edited 
by A. W. Winckelmann (Ziirich, 1842). See also A. 
Miiller, De Antisthenis Cynici Vita et Seriptis (Dres- 
den, 1860), and the life by Susemihl (1884), 

Antistius Labeo. See LABEO. 


Antitaurus (’Avriravpos). Now Ali-dagh; a 


_chain of mountains extending northeast from the 


range of the Taurus on the southern border of 
Cappadocia, in the centre of which district it turns 
and runs east to the Euphrates, 


Antium. An ancient town of Latium on a rocky 
promontory running into the Tuscan Sea. It was 
founded by the Tyrrhenians and Pelasgians, and 
was noted for its piracy. It was taken by the Ro- 
mans in B.C. 468, and a colony was sent thither; 
but it revolted, was taken a second time by the 
Romans in 338, was deprived of all its ships, the 
beaks of which (rostra) served to ornament the 
platform of the speakers in the Roman Forum, 
and received another Roman colony. In the lat- 
ter times of the Republic, and under the Empire, 
it was a favourite residence of many of the Ro- 
man nobles and emperors. The emperor Nero 
was born here, and in the remains of his palace 
was found the famous statue of the Apollo Belve- 
dere. See APOLLO. 


Antlia (aria). Any contrivance for raising 
water. Five such machines are mentioned by Vi- 
truvius, x. ch. 4-7; and Lucretius (v. 516) speaks 
of one like this, in the annexed illustration, which 
represents a machine still used in the Tyrol. The 
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Antlia. 


antlia with which Martial watered his garden 
(ix. 19) was nothing more than the pole and bucket 
still used in Greece, Italy, Egypt, and in some parts 
of New England. 

Antomosia (dyt@pocia). A part of the avdxpi- 
ots, or preliminary pleadings in an Athenian law- 
suit. The term was used of an oath taken by both 
parties: by the plaintiff, that his complaint was 
well-founded, and that he was actuated by no im- 
proper motives; and by the defendant, that his 
defence was true. It was also called d:epocia. 
The oath might contain either the direct affirma- 
tive or negative, in which case it was called ev6v- 
é:xia ; or amount to a demurrer or rapaypady. See 
ANTIGRAPHE ; ANACRISIS; DIKE; PARAGRAPH; 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

Antonia. (1) ANToNIA Mator, the daughter 
of M. Antonius and Octavia, wife of L. Domitius 
Ahenobarbus, and mother of Cn. Domitius, the 


(Louvre. ) 


Antonia Minor. 
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father of the emperor Nero. (2) MINOR, younger 
sister of the preceding, wife of Drusus, the brother 
of the emperor Tiberius, and mother of German- 
icus, the father of the emperor Caligula, of Livia 
or Livilla, and of the emperor Claudius. She died 
A.D. 38, soon after the accession of her grandson 
Caligula. She was celebrated for her beauty, virt- 
ue, and chastity. (3) The daughter of the em- 
peror Claudius, put to death by Nero, A.D. 66, be- 
cause she refused to marry bim. 


Antonia Lex. See Lrx. 


Antonia Turris. <A castle on a rock at the 
northwest corner of the Temple at Jerusalem, 
originally called Baris, but renamed by Herod the 
Great in honour of M. Antonius. In it resided the 
procurator of Iudaea. See Ioseph. Bell. Iud. v. 15; 
and the article HteROSOLYMA. 


Antoninus. (1) Pius, or Tirus AURELIUS FUL- 
vius BoIronrtus ANTONINUS, a Roman emperor, 
A.D. 138-161, born near Lanuvium, A.D. 86, adopted 
by Hadrian in 138, and succeeded the latter in the 
same year. The Senate conferred upon him the 
title of Pius, or “the dutifully affectionate,” because 
he persuaded them to grant to his father Hadrian 


| the apotheosis and other honours usually paid to 


deceased emperors. The reign of Antoninus is al- 


| most a blank in history—a blank caused by the 


suspension for a time of war, violence, and crime. 
He was one of the best princes that ever mounted 
a throne, and all his thoughts and energies were 


dedicated to the happiness of his people. He died 
in A.D. 161, in his seventy-fifth year. He was suc- 


ceeded by M. Aurelius, whom he had adopted, when 
he himself was adopted by Hadrian, and to whom 
he gave his daughter Faustina in marriage. (2) 
Marcus ANNIUS (VERUS) AURELIUS, was born at 
Rome in the year A.D. 121. Upon the death of 
Ceionins Commodus, the emperor Hadrian turned 
his attention towards Marcus Aurelius; but he 
being then too young for an early assumption of 
the cares of empire, Hadrian adopted Antoninus 
Pius, on condition that he in his turn should adopt 
Marcus Aurelius. His father dying early, the care 
of his education devolved on his paternal grand- 
father, Annius Verus, who caused him to receive a 
general education ; but philosophy so early became 
the object of his ambition that he assumed the 
philosophic mantle when only twelve years old. 
The species of philosophy to which he attached 
himself was the Stoic, as being most connected 
with morals and the conduct of life; and such 
was the natural sweetness of his temper that he 
exhibited none of the pride which sometimes at- 
tended the artificial elevation of the Stoic char- 
acter. This was the more remarkable, as all the 
honour and power that Antoninus conld bestow 
upon him became his own at an early period, since 
he was practically associated with him in the ad- 
ministration of the Empire for many years. On his 
formal accession to the sovereignty his first act 
was of a kind which at once proved his great dis- 
interestedness; for he immediately took Lucius 
Verus as his colleague, who had indeed been asso- 
ciated with him by adoption, but who, owing to 
his defects and vices, had been excluded by Anto- 
ninus from the succession, which, at his instiga- 
tion, the Senate had confined to Marcus Aurelius 
alone. Notwithstanding their dissimilarity of char- 
acter, the two emperors reigned conjointly with- 
out any disagreement. Verus took the nominal 
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guidance of the war against the Parthians, which 
was successfully Sarricd on by the lieutenants un- 
der him, and during the campaign married Lucilla, 
the daughter of his colleague. The reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius was more eventful than that of An- 
toninus. Before the termination of the Parthian 
War, the Marcomanni and other German tribes 
began those disturbances which more or less an- 
noyed him for the rest of his life. Against these 
foes, after the termination of hostilities with Par- 
thia, the two emperors marched ; 
effected during three years’ war and negotiation, 
until the death of Verus, is little known. The 
sudden decease of that unsuitable colleague by 
an apoplexy restored to Mareus Aurelius the sole 
dominion; and for the next five years he carried 
on the Pannonian War in person, without ever re- 
turning to Rome. During these fatiguing cam- 


paigns he endured all the hardships incident to a | 


rigorous climate and a military life with a patience 
and serenity which did the highest honour to his 
philosophy. 
tedious warfare have been fully described; 
though, owing to conflicting religious zeal, one 
of them has been exceedingly celebrated. 
was the deliverance of the emperor and his army 
from imminent danger by a victory over the Quadi, 
in consequence of an extraordinary storm of rain, 
hail, and lightning, which disconcerted the bar- 
barians, and was, by the conquerors, regarded as 
miraculous. 
uted the timely event to Iupiter Tonans; but the 
Christians affirmed that God granted this favour 
on the supplications of the Christian soldiers in 
the Roman army, who are said to have composed 
the Twelfth, or Meletine, Legion; and, as a mark 
of distinction, we are informed by Eusebius that 
they received from an emperor who persecuted 
Christianity the title of the “Thundering Legion.” 
The date of this event is fixed by Tillemont as A.D. 
174. The general issue of the war was that the 
barbarians were repressed, but admitted to settle 


but what was | 


Few of the particular actions of this | 
al- | 


This | 
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The emperor and the Romans attrib- | 


in the territories of the Empire as colonists; and a | 


complete subjugation of the Marcomanni might 


have followed had not the emperor been recalled |’ 


by the conspiracy of Avidius Cassius, who assumed 
the purple in Syria. This usurper was quickly de- 
stroyed by a conspiracy among his own officers, 
and the clemency shown by the emperor to his 
family was most exemplary. After the suppres- 
sion of this revolt he made a progress through the 
East, in which journey he lost his wife Faustina, 


daughter of Antoninus Pins, a woman as dissolute | 


as she was beautiful, but whose irregularities he 
never seems to have noticed—a blindness or in- 
sensibility that has made him the theme of frequent 
ridicule. While on this tour he visited Athens, and, 
like Hadrian, was initiated in the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. His return to Rome did not take place 
until after an absence of eight years, and his re- 
ception was in the highest degree popular and 
splendid. After remaining in the capital for near- 
ly two years, and effecting several popular reforms, 
he was once more called away by the necessity of 
checking the Marcomanni, and was again success- 
ful, but fell ill, at the expiration of two years, at 
Vindobona, now Vienna. His illness arose from a 
pestilential disease which prevailed in ie army ; 
and it cut him off in the fifty-ninth year of his 
age and nineteenth of his reign. His death ocea- 
sioned universal mourning throughout the Empire. 


| Mareomanni. 
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Without waiting for the usual decree on the occa- 
sion the Roman Senate and people voted him a 
god by acclamation, and his image was long after- 
wards regarded with peculiar veneration. 


Marcus Aurelius. 


(Louvre. ) 
\ 


Marcus Aurelius was no friend to the Christians, 
who were persecuted during the greater part of 
his reign—an anomaly in a character so univer- 
sally merciful and clement that may be attributed 
to an excess of pagan devotion on his part, and 
still more to the influence of the persons by whom 
he was surrounded. In all other points of policy 
and conduct he was one of the most excellent 
princes on record, both in respect to the salutary 
regulations he adopted and the temper with which 
he carried them into practice. Compared with 
Crajan or Antoninus Pius, he possibly fell short of 
the manly sense of the one and the simple and unos- 
tentatious virtue of the other—philosophy or schol- 
arship on athrone always more or less assuming the 
appearance of pedantry. The emperor was also him- 
self a writer, and his Meditations (Ta eis Eaurdy), in 
Greek in twelve books, have descended to posteri- 
ty. They are a collection of maxims and thoughts 
in the spirit of the Stoic philosophy, which, without 
much connection or skill in composition, breathe 
the purest sentiments of piety and benevolence. 
They were jotted down from time to time in his lei- 
sure moments, and largely while he was in camp 
along the Danube during his campaign against the 
His theology, in general, seems pan- 
theistic, the key-note being the doctrine of a“ nat- 
ural unity,” including God, nature, and all mankind, 

Marcus Aurelius left one son, the brutal Commo- 
dus, and three daughters. Among the weaknesses 
of this good emperor, his too great consideration 
for his son is deemed one of the 1 most striking ; for, 
although he was unremitting in his endeavours to 
reelaiin him, they were accompanied by much er- 
roneous indulgence, and especially by an early and 
ill-judged elevation to titles and honours. 

Good texts of the Meditations are those of Gataker 
(London, 1697) and Stich (1882). See also the trans- 
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lation, with notes, by Long (1869) ; the French ver- 
sion by Pierron (1878) ; Renan’s Marc-Auréle (1882); 
and Watson’s Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (N. Y., 
1884). (3) BAssIANUS CARACALLA. (See CARACAL- 
La.) (4) LipERALIS. A mythological writer sup- 
posed to have lived in the age of the Antonines, 
and to have been a freedian of one of them. He 
wrote a work entitled A Collection of Metamorphoses 
(Merayoppocéwy Svvaywyn), in forty-one chapters. 
Edition by Westermann (Brunswick, 1839). See 
Oder, De Antonino Liberali (1886). 

Antonius. (1) Marcus, the orator, was born 
B.C. 143; was quaestor in 113; praetor in 104, 
when he fought against the pirates in Cilicia; 
consul in 99; and censor in 97. He belonged to 
Sulla’s party, and was put to death by Marius and 
Cinna, when they entered Rome, in 87; his head 
was cut off and placed on the Rostra. Cicero men- 
tions him and L. Crassus as the most distinguished 
orators of their age, and he is introduced as one 
of the speakers in Cicero’s De Oratore. (2) Mar- 
cus, surnamed CRETICUS, elder son of the orator, 
and father of the triumvir, was praetor in B.c. 75, 
and received the command of the fleet and all the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, in order to clear the 
sea of pirates; but he did not succeed in his ob- 
ject, and used his power to plunder the prov- 
inces. He died shortly afterwards in Crete, and 
was called Creticus in derision. (3) GarIvus, young- 
er son of the orator and unele of the triumvir, 
was expelled from the Senate in B.c. 70, and was 
the colleague of Cicero in the praetorship (65) and 
consulship (63). He was one of Catiline’s con- 
spirators, but deserted the latter on Cicero’s prom- 
ising him the province of Macedonia. He had to 
lead an army against Catiline, but, unwilling to 
fight against his former friend, he gave the com- 
mand on the day of battle to his legate, M. Pe- 
treius. At the conclusion of the war Antony went 
into his province, which he plundered shamefully ; 
and on his return to Rome in 59 was accused both 
of taking part in Catiline’s conspiracy and of ex- 
tortion in his province. He was defended by Cic- 
ero, but was condemned, and retired to the island of 
Cephallenia. He was subsequently recalled, prob- 
ably by Caesar, and was in Rome at the beginning 
of the year 44. (4) Marcus, the TRIUMVIR, was the 
son of Antonius Creticus and Iulia, the sister of Iu- 
lius Caesar. He was born about B.c.83. His father 
died while he was still young, and he was brought 
up by Lentulus, who married his mother Iulia, and 
who was put to death by Cicero in 63 as one of 
Catiline’s conspirators: hence Antony became a 
personal enemy of Cicero. 
his earliest youth in every kind of dissipation, 
and his affairs soon became deeply involved. In 
58, he went to Syria, where he served with dis- 
tinction under A. Gabinius. In 54, he went to 
Caesar in Gaul, and by the influence of the latter 
was elected quaestor (B.C. 52). He now became one 
of the most active partisans of Caesar. He was 
tribune of the plebs in 49, and in January fled to 
Caesar’s camp in Cisalpine Gaul, after putting his 
veto upon the decree of the Senate which deprived 
Caesar of his command. In 48, Antony was pres- 

ent at the battle of Pharsalia, where he cominand- 
ed the left wing. In 44, he was consul with Caesar, 
when he offered him the kingly diadem at the fes- 
tival of the Lupercalia. After Caesar’s murder, on 
the 15th of March, Antony endeavoured to suc- 
ceed to his power. He pronounced the speech 
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over Caesar’s body, and read his will to the peo- 
ple; and he also obtained the papers and private 
property of Caesar. But he found a new and un- 
expected rival in young Octavianus, the adopted 
son and great-nephew of the dictator, who at first 
joined the Senate in order to crush Antony. (See 
Augustus.) Towards the end of the year Antony 
proceeded to Cisalpine Gaul, which had been pre- 
viously granted him by the Senate; but Dec. Brutus 
refused to surrender the province to Antony, and 
threw himself into Mutina, where he was besieged 
by Antony. The Senate approved of the conduct of 
Brutus, declared Antony a public enemy, and in- 
trusted the conduct of the war against him to Oc- 
tavianus. Antony was defeated at the battle of 
Mutina, in April, 43, and was obliged to cross the 
Alps. Both the consuls, however, had fallen, and 
the senators now began to show their jealousy of 
Octavianus. Meantime Antony was joined by Lep- 
idus with a powerful army; Octavianus became 


Marcus Antonius. 


reconciled to him; and it was agreed that the gov- 
ernment of the state should be vested in Antony, 
Octavianus, and Lepidus, under the title of Triwm- 
viri Republicae Constituendae, for the next five years. 
The mutual enemies of each were proscribed, and, 
in the numerous executions that followed, Cicero, 
who bad attacked Antony in his Philippie Ora- 
tions, fella victim to his malice. In 42, Antony and 
Octavianus crushed the republican party by the 
battle of Philippi, in which Brutus and Cassius 
fell, Antony then went to Asia, which he had 
received as his share of the Roman world. In 
Cilicia he met with Cleopatra, and followed her 
to Egypt, a captive to her charms. In 41, Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, and his brother, L. Antonius, 
made war upon Octavianus in Italy. Antony 
prepared to support his relatives, but the war 
was brought to a close at the beginning of 40, 
before Antony conld reach Italy. The opportune 
death of Fulvia facilitated the reconciliation of 
Antony and Octayianus, which was cemented by 
the marriage of Antony to Octavia, the sister of Oc- 
tavianus. Antony remained in Italy till 39, when 
the triumyvirs concluded a peace with Sext. Pom- 
pey, and he afterwards went to his provinces in 
the East. In this year and the following, Ventid- 
ius, the lieutenant of Antony, defeated the Par- 
thians. In 37, Antony crossed over to Italy, when 


ANTONIUS FELIX 


the triumvirate was renewed for five years. He 
then returned to the East, and shortly afterwards 
sent Octavia back 
to her brother and 
surrendered him- 
self entirely to the 
charms of Cleopa- 
tra. In 36, he in- 
vaded Parthia, 
but lost a great 
number of his troops, and was obliged to retreat: 
He was more successful in his invasion of Arme- 
nia in 34, for he obtained possession of the person 
of Artavasdes, the Armenian king, and carried him 
to Alexandria. Antony now laid aside entirely 
the character of a Roman citizen, and assumed 
the pomp and ceremony of an Eastern despot. 
His conduct, and the unbounded influence which 
Cleopatra had acquired over him, alienated many 
of his friends and supporters; and Octavianus saw 
that the time had now come for crushing his rival. 


Coin of Antony, struck at Antioch. 


Coin of Antony, with Worship of Bacchus and 
Venus, 


The contest was decided by the memorable sea- 
fight off Actium, September 2d, B.c. 31, in which 
Antony’s fleet was completely defeated. Accom- 
panied by Cleopatra, he fled to Alexandria, where 
he pat an end to his own life in the following 
year (30), when Octavianus appeared before the 
city. (5) Gatus, brother of the triumvir, was prae- 
tor in Macedonia in B.C. 44, fell into the hands of 
M. Brutus in 43, and was put to death by Brutus 
in 42, to revenge the murder of Cicero. (6) Lucrus, 
youngest brother of the triumvir, was consul in 
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B.C.41, when he engaged in war against Octavianus | 


at the instigation of Fulvia, his brother’s wife. 
He threw himself into the town of Perusia, which 
he was obliged to surrender in the following year. 
His life was spared, and he was afterwards ap- 
pointed by Octavianus to the command of Iberia. 
(7) Marcus, elder son of the triumyir by Fulvia, 
was executed by order of Octavianus, after the 
death of his father in B.c.30. (8) luLus, younger son 
of the triumvir by Fulvia, was brought up by his 
step-mother Octavia at Rome, and received great 
marks of favour from Augustus. He was consul in 
B.C. 10, but was put to death in the year 2, in con- 
sequence of his adulterous intercourse with Iulia, 
the daughter of Augustus. 


Antonius Felix. See FErRirx. 


Antonius Gnipho. See GnipHo. 


Antonius Musa. See Musa. 


Antonius Primus. See Primus. 


Antron (’Aytpoy). A town of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly, at the entrance to the Sinus Malia- 
cus. 


Antyx (dvrvé). The rim or border of anything, 
especially of a shield or chariot. On Greek and 


Antyx. (From an Etruscan Tomb.) 


Etruscan vases we often see the chariot painted 
with the antyx much elevated, as in the accom- 
panying illustration. By the figure synecdoche, 
the word dyrv& is sometimes used to denote the 
whole chariot. 

Anitbis ("Avouvfis). An Egyptian divinity, wor- 
shipped in the form of a human being 
with a jackal’s head. The Greeks 
identified him with their own Hermes, 
and thus speak of Hermanuphis in 
the same manner as of Zeus Ammon. 
His worship was introduced at Rome 
during the last years of the Republic 
(Lue. Tox. 32). 

AnitiliIus. See lus ANULORUM. 


Aniilus or Anniilus (daxriAuos). A 
word derived from the same root as 
audi, meaning something which goes 
round (cf. annus), and used for a ring 
of any kind, especially a finger ring. 
The old Latin name was wngulus. In 
the earliest times the ring was used, 
notas an ornament, but as a seal (Macrob. Sat. vii.13, 
§ 12). How ancient the custom of wearing rings 
among the Greeks was can not be ascertained, 
though it is certain that in the Homeric poems 
there are no traces of it. In works of fiction, how- 
ever, and in those legends in which the customs 
of later ages are mixed up with those of the earliest 
times, we find the most ancient heroes described 
as Wearing rings. But it is highly probable that 
the custom of wearing rings was introduced into 
Greece from Asia, where it appears to have been 
almost universal (Herod.i.195). From Asia Minor 
to Greece proper the transition of fashion was ex- 
peditious, and the signet, now for the first time 
worn mounted as a finger-ring, came into universal 
favour among all the Hellenic population. This 
was anew method for securing the engraved stone; 
for the original inventors of seal-engraving had 
worn, and continued to wear down to the very 
close of their history (even to the date of the Ara- 
bian conquest), the cylinder or the conical seal as the 
ornament of the bracelet or the necklace, ete. We 
have the express statement of Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 
4) that the use of the finger-ring was introduced 
among the Romans from Greece. (See King, Hand- 
book of Engraved Gems [1885], pp. 12,13.) In the 
time of Solon seal-rings (odpayides), as well as the 
practice of counterfeiting them, seem to have been ° 
rather common, for Diogenes Laértius (1.57) speaks 
of a law of Solon which forbade the artist to keep 
the form of a seal (odpayis) which he had sold. 
There are allusions to counterfeit seals in Aristoph. 
Thesm. 432; and Thue. i. 132, Rings without pre- 


Image of Anubis. 


ANULUS 


cious stones were called arreipoves, arrepot, cArOor, 
anor, the name of the gem being Widos or odpa- 
y's, which was set in a bezel (aerddvn, rveXis, 
pavdpa, funda, pala). In later times rings were worn 
more as an ornament, and Suidas says (8. v. eppayis) 
that some regularly loaded their hands with rings. 
Greek women likewise used to wear rings (Aristoph. 
Thesm. frag. 320, 12, Kock), but not so frequently as 
men. The rings of women appear to have been less 
costly than those of men, for some are mentioned 
which were made of amber, ivory, etc. Rings were 
mostly worn on the left hand and third finger 
(Gell. x. 10), but also on the little finger (Lucian, 
Dial. Merer.9,2). Indeed, Pliny says (H. N. xxxiii. 
24) that they were worn first on the third, then 
on the first, and finally on the little finger; and 
Macrobius (Sat. vii. 13, § 15), quoting Ateius Capito, 
says that originally they were worn on any finger 
of either hand. But they do not seem to have been 
ever worn on the mid- 
dle finger (digitus in- 
famis). An Etruscan 
tomb exhibits rings on 
the upper joints of the 
fingers. (See illustra- 
tion.) 

The Lacedaemo- 
nians are said to have 
used iron rings at all 
times (Plin. H. N. 
xxxgu 9):° ‘The law 
does not appear to have ever attempted in any 
Greek state to counteract the great partiality 
for this luxury; and nowhere in Greece does 
the right of wearing a gold ring appear to have 
been confined to a particular order or class of 
citizens. 

The custom of wearing rings was believed to 
have been introduced into Rome by the Sabines, 


Hand from an Etruscan Tomb, 
wearing Rings. 


who are described in the early legends as wearing | 


gold rings with precious stones of great beauty 
(Liv. i. 11). 
duced from Etruria in the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and Pliny derives it from Greece. At 
whatever time rings may have become customary 
at Rome, thus much is certain, that at first they 
were generally of iron, but often of stone (King, 
Antique Gems, p. 176, ed. 1860); that they were des- 
tined for the same purpose as in Greece—namely, 
to be used as seals; and that every free Roman 
had a right to use such aring. This iron ring was 
used down to the last period of the Republic by 
such men as loved the simplicity of the good old 
times, and it retained its place in the ceremony 
of betrothal. Marius wore an iron ring in his tri- 
umph over Iugurtha, and several noble families 


adhered to the ancient custom, and never wore | 


gold ones (Plin. H. N. xxxiii. §§ 12, 21). ; 

Rings with us are mainly associated with mar- 
riage, an association borrowed 
from the Romans. As already 
mentioned, the anulus pronubus 
was originally of iron, without @ 
a stone, and continued to be so 
even toa late period (Plin. H. N. 
xxxiii. 12); though Tertullian 
(Apol.6) says the marriage-ring 
was the one gold ornament that 
women wore in the olden times. 
Wedding-rings with precious stones have been 
found on ancient figures. 


(British 
Museum.) 


Snake-ring. 


Florus (i. 5) states that it was intro- | 
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The ring of the Roman emperor was a kind of 
state seal, whose use was sometimes allowed to 
persons acting as his representatives. The keep- 
ing of the imperial seal-ring (cura anuli) was in- 
trusted to a special officer. 

Different families appear to have had distinct 
seals like our erests—e. g. Galba’s family seal rep- 
resented a dog leaping from a ship ; Pompey’s ring 
bore the device of three trophies; Augustus sealed 
with a Sphinx, afterwards with a head of Alexan- 
der the Great, and finally with his own portrait, 
as did Hadrian, The Empire, in fact, is the grand 
era of portraits on gems. In the art of engraving 
figures upon gems, the ancients far surpass the 
best work of modern artists. See Gemma, 

Originally, among the Romans, the men only 
wore one ring and the women none, except that a 
married woman wore that received at marriage. 
Later, the love of luxury led both men and women 
to cover their fingers with rings. In one of the 
graves at Kertsch, a woman was found with eight 
rings. Lucian (Gall. chap. xii.), ridiculing the rich, 
speaks of sixteen rings. Martial (xi. 59) tells of a 
man who wore six on each finger. Some even used 
different rings for summer and winter, those for 
the latter season being too heavy for hot weather 
(uy. i. 28, with Schol.). The materials used for 
rings, as seen by European collections, were iron, 
lead, zinc, bronze, amber, ivory, silver, and gold. 
Rings were kept in a box called dactyliotheca—a 
name also applied to a collector of rings. For ear- 
rings, see INAURES. 


Anxur. See TARRACINA. 


Anyté (Avirn). A poetess of Tegea, who versi- 
fied the oracles of Asclepius at Epidaurus about 
B.C. 800. Some twenty epigrams are all that re- 
main of her works. 

Anytus ("Avuros). A wealthy Athenian, the most 
influential and formidable of the accusers of Soc- 
rates, B.c. 399. He was a leading man of the demo- 
cratical party, and took an active part, along with 
Thrasybulus, in the overthrow of the Thirty Ty- 
rants. After the death of Socrates, Anytus went 
into exile to escape the vengeance of the fickle 
populace, who had repented of what had been 
done. See Aelian, V. #7. ii. 13; and the article 
SOCRATES. 

Adnes ("Aoves). An ancient Boeotian race, said 
to have been so called from Aon, son of Poseidon, 
Hence the poets frequently use Aonia as equivalent 
to Boeotia. As Mount Helicon and the fountain 
Aganippé were in Aonia, the Muses are called Aoni- 
des or Aoniae. 

Aornis or Aornos. A lofty rock in India, taken 
by Alexander the Great. The Macedonians named 
it “Aopvos, as being so high as to be inaccessible 
even to birds (ad+-épuis). 

Aodiis (‘Ados). The chief river of the Greek 
part of Ilyricum rising in Mount Laemon, and 
flowing into the Ionian Sea near Apollonia. 


Apagogé (draywyy). A technical term of Athe- 
nian law, meaning the production of a criminal 
taken in the act, before the proper magistrate, 
who then took him into custody, or made him 
find bail. The name was also given to the docu- 
ment in which the accuser stated the charge. 
But if the officer was conducted to the spot 
where the accused was staying the process was 


called épyynots. 


APAMEA 


Apaméa (Ardea). The name of several cities. 
(1) APAMBA AD ORONTEM, a city of Syria built by 
Seleucus Nicator on 
the site of the old- 
er city Pella on the 
river Orontes, and 
named in honour 
of his wife Apama. 


opotamia, of un- 
certain site. (3) 
APAMEA CIBOTUS 
(KiBoros ), or AD 
MAEANDRUM, a 
great city of Phryg- 
ia on the Maean- 
der, just above its 
union with the 
Marsyae. It was built by Antiochus Soter in hon- 
our of his mother Apama. The name KiSaros 
(“ chest,” ‘“ coffer”), which appears on some coins 
of Apamea, is explained generally with reference 
to the wealth of the city; but certain curious co- 
incidences have been found which some scholars 
have used in connection with the traditions of 
the Deluge. The Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment speak of the Ark as xiBords; and the coins 
and medals of Apamea show the figure of an ark 
with two birds above it, one holding a twig. A 
man and woman stand beside it, and above it is 
the inscription NOO (NQ). On this, see Mayor’s 
note to Juvenal, i. 82; and the article DEUCALION. 
(4) APAMEA MyYRLEON in Bithynia. See MyRLEA. 
(5) A town in Osrhoéné on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, connected by a pontoon bridge with 
Zeugma on the opposite bank. 


Apateseos tou Demou Graphé (dratjcews Tod 
Synpov ypad7). A public prosecution at Athens 
against any one who had misled the people by 
false statements of fact, quoting imaginary laws, 
etc. The Senate and the law-courts, as well as 
the sovereign people, were included in its opera- 
tion (Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 653, § 97). It would seem 
that it might also be directed against generals 
who, like Miltiades at Paros, failed in an expedi- 
tion which they had themselves suggested (Dem. 
ce. Timoth. p. 1204, § 67). 

Apaturia (drarovpia). The general feast of 
the phratries (q. v.), held chiefly by Greeks of the 
Ionian race. At Athens it lasted three days in the 
month of Pyanepsion ( Oct—Nov, ), and was cele- 
brated with sacrificial banquets. On the third 
day the fathers brought their children born since 
the last celebration before the members (phra- 
tors) assembled at the headquarters of each ppa- 
tpia, and, after declaring on oath their legitimate 
birth, had their names inseribed on the roll of 
dparopes. For every child enrolled a sheep or 
goat was sacrificed, which went to furnish the 
common feast. On the same day the fathers 
made their children who were at school give 
proofs. of their progress, especially by reciting 
passages from poets, and those who distinguished 
themselves were rewarded with prizes. 

Apaulia. See Marrimonium. 

Apeleuthéros (drehevOepos). See LIBERTUS. 


? > ) 

_Apelles (AzredXjs). The most celebrated of Gre- 
cian painters, born, most probably, at Colophon in 
Tonia, though some ancient writers call him a Coan 
and others an Ephesian. He was the contempora- 


Medal of Apamea Cibotus. 
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(2) A city in Mes- | 


APELLICON 


ry of Alexander the Great (B.c.336-323), who enter- 
tained so high an opinion of him that he was the 
only person whom Alexander would permit to paint 
his portrait. We are not told when or where he died. 
Throughout his life Apelles laboured to improve 
himself, especially in drawing, which he never 
spent a day without practising. Hence the prov- 
erb, Nulla dies sine linea (rnpepov ovdeuiay ypap- 
piv Ayayov). Of his portraits, the most cele- 
brated was that of Alexander wielding a thun- 
derbolt; but the most admired of all his pictures 
was the “Aphrodité Anadyomené,” or Aphrodité 
rising out of the sea. The goddess was wringing 
her hair, and the falling drops of water formed a 
transparent silver veil around her form. The orig- 
inal was Campaspé, a mistress of Alexander. For 
the painting of Alexander a sum of twenty talents 
(about $21,600) was paid, and the painting itself 
was hung in the temple of Diana of Ephesus. He 
painted also a horse; and, finding that his rivals 
in the art, who contested the palm with him on 
this occasion, were about to prevail through un- 
fair means, he caused his own piece and those of 
the rest to be shown to some horses, and these 
animals, fairer critics in this case than men had 
proved to be, neighed at his painting alone. Apelles 
used to say of his contemporaries that they pos- 
sessed, as artists, all the requisite qualities except 
one—namely, grace, and that this was his alone. 
On one occasion, when contemplating a picture 
by Protogenes, a work of immense labour, and in 
which exactness of detail had been carried to ex- 
cess, he remarked, ‘‘ Protogenes equals or surpasses 
me in all things but one—the knowing when to re- 
move his hand from a painting.” Apelles was also, 
as is supposed, the inventor of what artists call 
glazing. Such, at least, was the opinion of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and others. The ingredients 
probably employed by him for this purpose are 
given by Jahn, in his Malerei der Alten, p. 150. 
Apelles was accustomed, when he had completed 
any one of his pieces, to expose it to the view of 
passengers, and to hide himself behind it in order 
to hear the remarks of the spectators. On one of 
these occasions a shoemaker censured the painter 
for having given one of the slippers of a figure a 
less number of ties by one than it ought to have 
had. The next day the shoemaker, emboldened 
by the success of his previous criticism, began to 
find fault with a leg, when Apelles indignantly 
put forth his head, and desired him to confine his 
decisions to the slipper, “ne supra crepidam iudi- 
caret.” Hence arose another common saying, Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam (Pliny, H. N. xxxy. 10). 
Apellicon (‘Arehiixdéy). A Peripatetic philos- 
opher, born at Teos in Asia Minor, and one of 
those to whom we owe the preservation of many 
of the works of Aristotle. The latter, on his death- 
bed, confided his works to Theophrastus, his favour- 
ite pupil and Theophrastus, by his will, left them 
to Neleus, who had them conveyed to Scepsis, in 
Troas, his native city. After the death of Neleus, 
his heirs, illiterate persons, fearing lest they might 
fall into the hands of the king of Pergamus, who 
was enriching in every way his newly-established 
library, concealed the writings of Aristotle in acave, 
where they remained for more than 130 years, and 
suffered greatly from worms and dampness. At the 
end of this period Apellicon purchased them for a 
high price. His wish was to arrange them in prop- 
er order, and to fill up the lacunae that were now 


APENE 


of frequent occurrence in the manuscripts, in con- 
sequence of their neglected state. Being, however, 
but little versed in philosophy, and possessing still 
less judgment, he acquitted himself ill in this difti- 
cult task, and published the works of the Stagirite 
full of faults. Subsequently the library of Apelli- 
con fell, among the spoils of Athens, into the hands 
of Sulla, and was carried to Rome, where the gram- 
marian Tyrannion had access to them. From him 
copies were obtained by Andronicus of Rhodes, 
which served for the basis of his arrangement of 
the works of Aristotle. 

Ritter thinks that too much has been made of 
this story. On its authority it has even been pre- 
tended that the works of Aristotle have reached 
us in a more broken and ill-arranged shape than 
any other productions of antiquity. He thinks 
that the story arose out of some laudatory com- 
mendations of the edition of Aristotle by Andro- 
nicus, and that it is probable, not to say certain, 
that there were other editions, of the respective 
merits of which it was possible to make a com- 
parison. At any rate, according to him, the ac- 
roamatie works of Aristotle have not reached us 
solely from the library of Neleus, and consequently 
it was not necessary to have recourse merely to 
the restoration by Apellicon, either to complete or 
retain the lacunae resulting from the deterioration 
of the manuscripts. See ARISTOTELES. 

Apené (amjvy). A carriage with four wheels, 
generally drawn by mules. See CuRRUS. 

Apeniautismos (dmevauticpds). See PHONOU 
DIKE. 

Apenninus. A great chain of mountains in 

_Italy, branching off from the Maritime Alps, in the 
neighbourhood of Genoa, running diagonally from 
the Ligurian Gulf to the Adriatic, in the vicinity 
of Ancona; from thence continuing nearly parallel 
with the latter gulf, as far as the promontory of 
Gargauus, and again inclining to the Maré Inferum, 
until it finally terminates in the promontory of 
Leucopetra near Rhegium. The length is about 
700 miles (Polyb. ii. 16). 

Aper. (1) Marcus. A Roman orator of the first 
century A.D. He was a native of Gaul, but spent 
most of his life at Rome. He is one of the speak- 
ers in the Dialogus of Tacitus. He died a.D. 85, 
(2) Arrius. A prefect of the Praetorian Guards un- 
der the emperor Carus, whom, while ill, he assassi- 
nated, pretending that the death had been caused 
by lightning. The motive of this deed was a de- 
sire to secure an election as emperor at the hands 
of the Guards, and the same ambition also led him 
to poison Numerianus, the successor of Carus. Fall- 
ing under suspicion, after successfully accomplish- 
ing this crime, Aper was executed by order of 
Diocletian, whom the soldiery had made emperor, 
See Aurel. Vict. 38; Vopise. Carus, 8; id. Numer. 
12 foll. 

Aperta Navis. See APHRACTUS. 


Apex. A cap of conical form worn by the 
flamens (see FLAMEN), having a spike of olive- 
wood at the top, which the word apez, in fact, orig- 
inally denoted. Without it the flamens were not 
allowed to go into the open air (Gell. x.15). The 
Salii likewise wore the apex. The accompanying 
illustration shows one of the Salii wearing the 
apex and with a rod in his hand. (See Satit.) 
The albogalerus, or albus galerus, was a white cap 
worn by the flamen dialis, made of the skin of a 
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Apices, or Caps worn by the Flamines and Salii. 


white victim sacrificed to Iupiter, and having the 
apex fastened to it by an olive twig. 


Aphaca (dgpakn). A kind of lentil. 

Aphétae (adérar). See HELoTAr. 

Aphidna ("Agdidva). An Attic deme near Decelea. 

Aphlaston (apdaoroy). See Navis. 

Aphormes Diké (agoppns dikn). An action 
brought against a banker or money-lender to re- 


cover funds advanced for the purpose of being em- 
ployed as banking capital. See PARAKATATHEKE. 


Aphractus (ddpakros vavs), called also navis 
aperta. A ship which 
had no deck, but was 
merely covered with 
planks in the fore 
and after part, as 
is represented in the 
following cut, taken 
from a coin of Cor- 
cyra. 

The ships which 
had decks were called 
katdadgppakro., and 
tectae or stratae. See 
NavIs. 

Aphrodisia (ra’Adpodicra). Festivals celebrated 
in many towns of Greece in honour of Aphrodité 
(q.v.). The especial seat of her worship was at 
Cyprus. No bloody sacrifices were permitted to 
be offered, but only pure fire, flowers, and incense. 
The initiated also offered a piece of money to the 
goddess as a harlot; and received a measure of salt 
symbolizing the origin of Aphrodité in the sea, 
and a phallus as expressive of the sexual function. 


Aphrodisias (Aqdpod.oids). A town of Caria 
sacred to Aphrodité. See Tac, Ann. iii. 62. 

Aphrodité (Adpodirn; Lat. Venus). The Greek 
yoddess of love. Her attributes combine, with 
Hellenic conceptions, a great many features of 
Eastern, especially Phoenician, origin, which the 
Greeks must have grafted upon their native notions 
in very old times. This double nature appears im- 
mediately in the contradictory tales of her origin. 
To the oldest Greeks she was the daughter of Zeus 
and Dioné (and is sometimes called by that name 
herself); yet from a very early time she appears as 
Aphrogenia, the “foam-born” (see URANUS), a8 
Anadyomené, “she who rises” out of the sea, and 
steps ashore on Cyprus, which had been colonized 
by Pheenicians time out of mind ; even as far back 
as Homer she is Cypris, the Cyprian. (See Cy- 


_KOPKYP 


alZ, 


Aphractus. 


APHRODITE 


PRUS.) The same transmarine and Eastern origin 
of her worship is evidenced by the legend of the 
island of Cythera, on which she was supposed to 
have first landed from a sea-shell. Other names 
applied to her are Pelagia (from Ilé\ayos), Anadyo- 
mené (as having risen from the water), Erycina 
(from Mount Eryx in Sicily), Paphia, and Cypris, 
besides those mentioned below. 

Again, the common conception of her as goddess 
of love limited her agency to the sphere of hu- 
man life. But she was, at the same time, a power 
of nature, living and working in the three elements 
of air, earth, and water. As goddess of the shift- 
ing gale and changeful sky, she was Apbrodité 
Urania (Ovpavia), the “heavenly,” and at many 
places in Greece and Asia her temples crowned the 
heights and headlands; for instance, the citadels of 
Thebes and Corinth, and Mount Eryx in Sicily. As 
goddess of storm and lightning, she was represent- 
ed armed, as at Sparta and Cythera; and this, per- 
haps, explains why she was associated with Ares 
both in worship and in legend, and worshipped as 
a goddess of victory. 

The moral conception of Aphrodité Urania as 
goddess of the higher and purer love, especially 
wedded love and fruitfulness, as opposed to mere 
sensual lust, was but slowly developed in the 
course of ages. 

As goddess of the sea and maritime traffic, es- 
pecially of calm seas and prosperous voyages, she 
was widely worshipped by sailors and fishermen 
at ports and on sea-coasts, often as the goddess of 
calm, while Poseidon was the god of disturbance. 
Next, as regards the life of the earth, she was the 
goddess of gardens and groves, of spring and its 
bounties, especially tender plants and flowers, as 
the rose and myrtle; hence, as the fruitful and 
bountiful, she was worshipped most of all at that 
season of the year in which her birth from the 
sea was celebrated at Paphos in Cyprus. But to 
this, her time of joyful action, was opposed a season 
of sorrow, when her creations wither and die—a 
sentiment expressed in her inconsolable grief for 
her beloved Adonis (q. v.), the symbol of vegeta- 


tion perishing in its prime, a myth derived by the | 


Greeks from the Babylonian worship of Adon or 
Thammuz, and akin to those of Linus, Hyacinthus, 
and Narcissus. (See Mannhardt Wald- und Feld- 
kulte, 274 [Berlin, 1886].) In the life of gods 
and men, she showed her power as the golden, 
sweetly smiling goddess of beauty and love, 
which she knew how to kindle or to keep 
away. She outshone all the goddesses in grace 
and loveliness; in her girdle she wore united all 
the magie charms that could bewitch the wisest 
man and subdue the very gods. (See Crstus.) 
Her retinue consisted of Eros (Cupid), the Hours, 
the Graces, Peitho (Persuasion), Pothos and Hime- 
ros (personifications of longing and yearning). By 
uniting the generations in the bond of love, she 
became a goddess of marriage and family life, and 
the consequent kinship of the whole community. 
As such she had formerly been worshipped at Ath- 
ens under the name of Pandemos (=all the peo- 
ple’s), as being a goddess of the whole country. 
By a regulation of Solon, the name acquired a 
very different sense, branding her as goddess of 
prostitution ; and then it was that the new and 
higher meaning was imported into the word Ura- 
nia. See MERETRIX. 

In later times, the worship of Aphrodité as the 
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goddess of mere sensual love made rapid strides, 
and in particular districts assumed forms more 
and more immoral, in imitation of the services 
performed to love-goddesses in the East, especial- 
ly at Corinth, where large bands of girls were 
consecrated as slaves to the service of the gods 
and the practice of prostitution. And later still, 
the worship of Astarté (“Star”), the Syrian Aphro- 
dité, performed by eunuchs, spread all over Greece. 
See APHRODISIA ; MERETRIX. 

In the Greek myths Aphrodité appears occa- 
sionally as the wife of Hephaestus. Her love ad- 
ventures with Ares are notorious. From these 
sprang Eros and Anteros, Harmonia, the wife of 
Cadmus, and Deinos and Phobos (Fear and Alarm), 
attendants on their father. By Anchises she was 
the mother of Aeneas. The chief seats of her 
worship were Paphos, Amathus, and Idalion (all 
in Cyprus), Cnidus in Dorian Asia Minor, Cor- 
inth, the island of Cythera, and Eryx in Sicily. 
As mother of Harmonia, she was a guardian deity 
of Thebes, Among plants, the myrtle, the rose, 
and the apple were specially sacred to her as god- 
dess of love; among animals, the ram, he - goat, 
hare, dove, sparrow, and other creatures of amo- 
rous nature (the ram and dove being widely cur- 
rent symbols of great antiquity); as sea-goddess, 
the swan, mussel, and dolphin; as Urania, the 
tortoise. 

The various myths connected with the name 
of Aphrodité have inspired many exquisite poems 
in modern literature. In recent English verse 
reference may be made to the magnificent Cho- 
rus to Aphrodité in Swinburne’s Atalanta in Cal- 
ydon ; Hake’s Birth of Venus; Morris’s Aphro- 
dité in his Epic of Hades; and Rossetti’s Ve- 
nus Verticordia and 
Venus Victrix. 

In ancient art, in 
which Aphrodité is 
one of the favourite 
subjects, she is repre- 
sented in a higher or 
lower aspect, accord- 
ing as the artist’s aim 
was to exhibit Urania 
or the popular god- 
dess of love. In the 
earlier works of art 
she usually appears 
clothed, but in later 
ones more or less un- 
draped—either as ris- 
ing from the sea or 
leaving the bath, or 
(as in still later times) 
merely as an ideal of 
female beauty. In the 
course of time the di- 
vine element disap- 
peared, and the pre- 
sentation became 
more and more ordi- 
nary. While the old- 
er sculptures show 
the sturdier forms, the 
taste of later times 
leans more and more 
to softer, weaker out- 
lines. Most renowned 
in ancient times 


Aphrodité of Melos. 


(Louvre.) 
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were the statue at Cnidus by Praxiteles (a copy 
of which is now at Munich), and the painting 
of Aphrodité Anadyomené by Apelles. Of orig- 
inal statues preserved to us, the most famous 
are the Aphrodité of Melos (see illustration), 
now at Paris, and that of Capua at Naples, both 
of which bring out the loftier aspect of the 
goddess; and the Medicean Venus at Florence, 
the work of a late Attic sculptor, Cleomenes, in 
the delicate forms of face and body that pleased 
a younger age. On the identification of Aphro- 
dité with the Roman goddess of love, see VENUS. 

Aphrogeneia (Adpoyéveia). 
An epithet of Aphrodité (q. v.). 

Aphthonius (A@@ovos). A Greek rhetorician of 
Antioch, about A.D. 400, a pupil of Libanius, who 
wrote a school-book on the elements of rhetoric, the 
Progymnasmata, much used in schools down to the 
seventeenth century. This book is really an adap- 
tation of the chapter so named in Hermogenes’s 
Rhetoric. A collection of forty fables by Aesop also 
bears his name. 

Aphjtis (Aguris). A town in Macedonia con- 
taining a celebrated temple and oratory of Zeus 
Ammon (Pausan. iii. 18.) 

Apia. See APIs. 

Apicius, Marcus GAVIUvs. 
time of Augustus and Tiberius. He borrowed the 
name Apicius from an epicure of the republican 
period, and was himself the author of a cook-book. 
Though worth a fortune of some $375,000, he be- 
came haunted by the fear of starving to death, and 
so poisoned himself to escape such a fate. The 
well-known collection of recipes for cooking, in 
ten books, entitled De Re’ Coguinaria, is of later 
date, and written by one Apicius Caelius in the 
third century a.p. The best edition is that of 


“ Foam-sprung.” 


C. Th. Schuch (Heidelberg, 1867), who has added | 


some recipes from a Paris MS. of the seventh cen- 
tury. . 

Apidanus (Amidavos). Ariver in Thessaly flow- 
ing into Enipeus, near Pharsalus (Herod. vii. 129). 

Apina and Apinae. A small city of Apulia 
near Trica. Apina and Trica (Tricae) are terms 
used in Latin of trifles. 
I, N.inr. 11. 

Apiéla. A town of Italy from whose spoils, 
taken by Tarquinius Superbus, the Capitolium at 
Rome was begun (Pliny, H. N. iii. 5). 

Apion (Ariov). (1) A Greek grammarian of the 
first century A.D., a pupil of Didymus, and president 
of the philological school at Alexandria. 
worked for a time at Rome under Tiberius and Clau- 
dius. A vain, boastful man, he travelled about the 
Greek cities, giving popular lectures on Homer. 
Of his many writings we have only fragments left. 
The glosses on Homer that bear his name are of later 
origin; on the other hand, the Homeric lexicon of 
the sophist Apollonius is based on his genuine 
Homeric glosses. His bitter complaint, Against the 
Jews, addressed to Caligula at the instance of the 
Alexandrians, is best known from Iosephus’s noble 
reply to it. See Aul. Gell. v.14; Sen. Lpist. 38. (2) 
See PTOLEMAEUS. j 

Apis (’Amis). (1) Son of Phoroneus and Laodicé, 
king of Argos, from whom Peloponnesus, and more 
especially Argos, was called Apia (Pausan. ii. 5). 
(2) The sacred bull of Memphis, worshipped as a 
god among the Egyptians. There were certain 


A bon-vivant of the | 


Cf. Mart. xiv. 1; Plin. | 


He also | 
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signs by which he was recognized to be the god, 
Thus, the body must be black; there must be a 
square white spot upon the forehead, the figure of 
an eagle upon the back, a beetle-shaped knot under 
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Figure of Apis. 


(From the Egyptian Monuments.) 


the tongue, and a white crescent upon the right 
side. At Memphis he had a splendid residence, 
containing extensive walks and courts for his 
amusement. His birthday, which was celebrated 
every year, was a day of rejoicing for all Egypt. 
His death was a season of public mourning, which 
continued till another sacred bull was discovered 
by the priests. See Osiris. 


Apisaon (’Amicdwv). A Paeonian, the son of 
Hippasus, who aided Priam at Troy with an army, 
but was killed by Lycomedes (JI. xvii. 348). 


Apium (cédwov). Parsley. 


Aplustré (a@pdacrov). A wooden ornament on 
the poop of aship. See Navis. 

Apobates (amoB8drns). See DESULTORES. 

Apocolocyntosis (dmoxoAokivtwots). ‘‘ Pump- 
kinification.” A satire on the deification of the 
emperor Claudius, written after the death of that 
prince by the younger Seneca. It is the only good 
example remaining to us of the Satira Menippea 
(q.v.). Ed. by F. Biicheler (Berlin, 1882). 

Apodectae (dmodéxra). “Receivers.” Public 
officers at Athens, ten in number, whose principal 
duty it was to collect the ordinary taxes and dis- 


| tribute them to the separate branches of the ad- 


ministration which were entitled to them (Arist. 
Pol, Vi..8, 1), 

Apodidraskinda (arod.dpackivea). The game 
of hide-and-seek, a favourite among the Greek 
children. It is represented in a painting found 
at Herculaneum. See Bekker, Anecd. p. 1353. 

Apodyterium (drodurnpiy). A room in the 
Roman bath-houses used for undressing. See 
BALNEAE. 

Apographé (droypady). Literally, a “list or 
register ;” but, in the language of the Attic courts, 
the terms droypapew and aroypaper Oa had three 
separate applications. (1) ’Aroypady was used in 
reference to an accusation in public matters, more 
particularly when there were several defendants ; 
the denunciation, the bill of indictment, and enu- 
meration of the accused would in this case be 
termed apographe, and differ but little, if at all, 
from the ordinary ypapyn. (2) It implied the 
making of a solemn protest or assertion before 
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a magistrate, to the intent that it might be pre- 
served by him till it was required to be given in 
evidence. (3) It was a specification of property, 
said to belong to the state, but actually in the 
possession of a private person; which specification 
was made with a view to the confiscation of such 
property to the state. 

Apoikia (droixia). See COLONIA. 

Apokeryxis (dmoknpvéis). The formal act of 
disinheriting a son at Athens. See Demos. c. Boeot. 
de Nom. p. 1006, § 39. 

Apoleipsis (a7oAeufis). See DIVORTIUM. 

Apollinares Ludi. See Lunt. 

Apollinaris, Siponius. See SIDONIUS. 

Apollinaris, Sutpicius. See SULPICIUS. 


Apollinis Promontorium. A promontory in 
North Africa, forming the west point of the Gulf 
of Carthage. 

Apollo (Aré\Aoy). Son of Zeus by Leto (La- 
tona), who, according to the legend most widely 
current, bore him and his twin-sister Artemis 
at the foot of Mt. Cynthus, in the island of De- 
los. Apollo appears originally as a god of light, 
both in its beneficent and its destructive effects ; 
and of light in general, not of the sun only, for 
to the early Greeks the deity that brought day- 
light was Helios, with whom it was not till after- 
wards that Apollo was identified. While the 
meaning of his name Apollo is uncertain, his epi- 
thets of Phoebus and Lycius clearly mark him as 
the bright, the life-giving, the former also mean- 
ing the pure, the holy; for, as the god of pure 
light, he is the enemy of darkness, with all its un- 
clean, unhallowed brood. Again, not only the 
seventh day of the month, his birthday, but the 
first day of the month, i. e. of each new-born moon, 
was sacred to him, as it was to Ianus, the Roman 
god of light; and according to the view that pre- 
vailed in many seats of his worship, he withdrew 
in winter time either to Lycia, or to the Hyperbo- 
reans who dwell in perpetual light in the utmost 
north, and returned in spring to dispel the powers 
of winter with his beams. When the fable relates 
that immediately after his birth, with the first 
shot from his bow he slew the dragon Python (or 
Delphyné), a hideous offspring of Gaea and guard- 
ian of the Delphic oracle, what seems to be de- 
noted must be the spring-god’s victory over win- 
ter, that filled the land with marsh and mist. As 
the god of light, his festivals are all in spring or 
summer, and many of them still plainly reveal in 
certain features his original attributes. Thus the 
Delphinia, held at Athens in April, commemorated 
the calming of the wintry sea after the equinoctial 
gales, and the consequent reopening of navigation. 
As this feast was in honour of the god of spring, 
so was the Thargelia, held at Athens the next 
month, in honour of the god of summer. That the 
crops might ripen, he received first-fruits of them, 
and at the same time propitiatory gifts to induce 
him to avert the parching heat, so hurtful to fruits 
and men. About the time of the sun’s greatest 
altitude (July and August), when the god displays 
his power, both for good and for harm, the Athe- 
nians offered him hecatombs, whence the first month 
of their year was named Hecatomboeon, and the 
Spartans held their Hyacinthia. (See HyACINTHUS.) 
In autumn, when the god was ripening the fruit 
of their gardens and plantations, and preparing 
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for departure, they celebrated the Pyanepsia (q. v.), 
when they presented him with the first-fruits of 
harvest. . 

Apollo gives the crops prosperity, and protection 
not only against summer heat, but against blight, 
mildew, and the vermin that prey upon them, such 
as field- mice and grasshoppers. Hence he was 
known by special titles in some parts of Asia. He 
was also a patron of flocks and pastures, and was 
worshipped in many districts under a variety of 
names referring to the breeding of cattle. In the 
story of Hermes (q. v.) stealing his oxen, Apollo is 
himself the owner of a herd, which he gives up to 
his brother in exchange for the lyre invented by 
him. Other ancient legends speak of him as tend- 
ing the flocks of Laomedon and Admetus, an act 
afterwards represented as a penalty for a fault, 
As a god of shepherds he makes love to the 
nymphs, to Daphné (q. v.), to Coronis (see AESCU- 
LAPIUS), and to Cyrené, the mother of Aristaeus, 
likewise a god of herds. Some forms of his wor- 
ship and some versions of his story imply that 
Apollo, like his sister Artemis, was regarded as a 
protector of tender game and a slayer of rapacious 
beasts, especially of the wolf, the enemy of flocks, 
and himself a symbol of the god’s power, that now 
sends mischief, and now averts it. Apollo pro- 
motes the health and well-being of man himself, 
As a god of prolific power, he was invoked at wed- 
dings; and as a nurse of tender manhood and 
trainer of manly youth, to him (as well as the 
fountain-nymphs) were consecrated the tirst offer- 
ings of the hair of the head. In gymnasia and 
palaestrae he was worshipped equally with Her- 
mes and Heracles; for he gave power of endurance 
in boxing, with adroitmess and fleetness of foot. 
As a warlike god and one helpful in fight, the 
Spartans paid him peculiar honours in their Car- 
neia (q.v.), and in a measure the Athenians in 
their Boédromia. Another Athenian festival, the 
Metageitnia, glorified him as the author of neigh- 
bourly union. In many places, but above all at 
Athens, he was worshipped as Agyieus, the god of 
streets and highways, whose rude symbol, a coni- 
cal post with a pointed ending, stood by street- 
doors and in court-yards, to watch men’s exit and 
entrance, to let in good and keep out evil, and was. 
loaded by the inmates with gifts of honour, such 
as ribbons, wreaths of myrtle or bay, and the like. 

At sea, as well as on land, Apollo was a guide and 
guardian, and there especially under the name 
Delphinius, taken from his friend and ally the dol- 
phin, the symbol of the navigable sea. Under this 
character he was widely worshipped, for the most 
part with peculiar propitiatory rites, in seaports 
and on promontories, as that of Actium, and par- 
ticularly at Athens, being also regarded as a leader 
of colonies. While he was ’AXeFixaxos (averter of 
ills) in the widest sense, he proved his power most 
especially in times of sickness; for, being god of 
the hot season, and himself the sender of most epi- 
demies and the dreaded plague, sweeping man 
swiftly away with his unerring shafts, he could also- 
lend the most effectual aid; so that he and his son 
Asclepius were revered as the chief gods of heal- 
ing. As a saviour from epidemics mainly, but 
also from other evils, the paean (q. Vv.) was sung in 
his honour, 

In a higher sense also, Apollo was a healer and 
preserver. From an early time an ethical tinge 
was given to his purely physical attributes, and 
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the god of light became a god of mental and moral 
purity, and therefore of order, justice, and legality 
in human life. As such, he, on the one hand, 
smote and spared not the insolent offender, Tityus, 
for instance, the Aloidae, the presumptuous Niobe, 
and the Greeks before Troy; but, on the other 
hand, to the guilt-laden soul, turning to him in pen- 
itence and supplication, he granted purification 
from the stain of crime (which was regarded as a 
disease clouding the mind and crushing the heart), 
and so he healed the spirit, and readmitted the 
outcast into civic life and religious fellowship. Of 
this he had himself set the pattern, when, after 
slaying the Delphian dragon, he fled from the land, 
did seven years’ menial service to Admetus in 
atonement for the murder, and, when the time of 
penance was past, bad himself purified in the sa- 
cred grove of bay-trees by the Thessalian temple; 
and not until then did he return to Delphi and enter 
on his office as prophet of Zeus. Therefore he ex- 

: acts from all a recog- 
nition of the atoning 
power of penance, in 
the teeth of the old 
law of vengeance for 
blood, which only bred 
new murders and new 
guilt. The atoning 
rites propagated by 
Apollo’s worship, par- 
ticularly from Delphi, 
contributed largely to 
the spread of milder 
maxims of law, affect- 
ing not only individ- 
uals, but whole towns 
and countries. Even 
without special 
prompting, the people 
felt from time to time 
the need of purifica- 


The Pythian Apollo. (Audran, Pro- 
portion du Corps Humain, pl. 18.) 


been connected with bis festivals. 

As the god of light who pierces through all 
darkness, Apollo is the god of divination, which, 
however, has in his case a purely ethical signifi- 
cance; for he, as prophet and minister of his father 
Zeus, makes known his will to men, and helps to 
further his government in the world. He always 
declares the truth; but the limited mind of man 
cannot always grasp the meaning of his sayings. 
He is the patron of every kind of prophecy, but 
most especially of that which he imparts through 
human instruments, chiefly women, while in a 
state of ecstasy. Great as was the number of his 
oracles in Greece and Asia, all were eclipsed in 
fame and importance by that of Delphi (q. v.). 

Apollo exercises an elevating and inspiring in- 
fluence on the mind as god of music, which, though 
not belonging to him alone any more than atone- 
ment and prophecy, was yet pre-eminently his 
province. In Homer he is represented only as a 
player on the lyre, while song is the province of 
the Muses; but in course of time he grows to be 
the god, as they are the goddesses, of song and 
poetry, and is therefore Movoayérns (leader of the 
Muses) as well as master of the choral dance, which 
goes with music and song. And as the friend of 
all that beautifies life he is intimately associated 
with the Graces. 


tion and expiation; | 
and hence certain expiatory rites had from of old | 
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Belvedere Apollo. 


(Rome, Vatican Museum.) 


Standing in these manifold relations to nature 
and man, Apollo at all times held a prominent po- 
sition in the religion of the Greeks; and as early 
as Homer his name is coupled with those of Zeus 
and Athené, as if between them the three pos- 
sessed the sum total of divine power. His wor- 
ship was diffused equally over all the regions in 
which Greeks were settled; but from remote an- 
tiquity he had been the chief god of the Dorians, 
who were also the first to raise him into a type 
of moral excellence. The two chief centres of 
his worship were the island of Delos, his birth- 
place, where, at his magnificent temple standing 
by the sea, were held every five years the festive 
games called Delia, to which the Greek states 
sent solemn embassies; and Delphi, with its ora- 
cle and numerous festivals. (See Pyraia; THE- 
OXENIA.) Foremost among the seats of his worship 
in Asia was Patara in Lycia, with a famous oracle. 

To the Romans, Apollo became known in the 
reign of their last king, 
Tarquinius Superbus, 
the first Roman who con- 
sulted the Delphic ora- 
cle, and who also acquir- 
ed the Sibylline Books 
(q.v.). By the influence 
of these writings the wor- 
ship of Apollo soon be- 
came so naturalized 
among them that in B.c. 
431 they built a temple 
to him as god of healing, 
from which the expia- 
tory processions (see 
SUPPLICATIONES ) pre- 
scribed in the Sibylline 
Books used to set out. In 
the Lectisternia (q. v.), 
first instituted in B.c. 
399, Apollo occupies the 
foremost place. In B.c. 
212, during the agony of 


Apollo Musagetes. (Osterley 
Denkm. der alten Kunst, taf. 32.) 
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the Second Punic War, the Ludi Apollinares were, 
in obedience to an oracular response, established 
in hovour of him. He was made one of the chief 
gods of Rome by Augustus, who believed himself 
to be under his peculiar protection, and ascribed 
the victory of Actium to his aid; hence he en- 
larged the old temple of Apollo on that promon- 
tory, and decorated it with a portion of the spoils. 
He also renewed the games held near it, previous- 
ly every two years, afterwards every four, with 
gymnastic and artistic contests and regattas on 
the sea. At Rome he reared a splendid new tem- 
ple to him near his own house on the Palatine, 
and transferred the Ludi Saeculares (q. vy.) to him 
and Diana, 

The manifold symbols of Apollo correspond with 
the multitude of his attributes. The commonest 
is either the lyre or the bow, according as he was 
conceived as the god of song or as the far-hitting 
archer. The Delphian diviner, Pythian Apollo, is 
indicated by the tripod, which was also the fa- 
vourite offering at his altars. Among plants, the 
bay, used for purposes of expiation, was early sa- 
ered to him. (See DarPHne.) It was planted round 
his temples, and plaited into garlands of victory 
at the Pythian Games. The palm-tree was also 
sacred to him, for it was under a palm-tree that 
he was born in Delos. Among animals, the wolf, 
the dolphin, the snow-white and musical swan, 
the hawk, raven, crow, and snake were under his | 
special protection; the last four in connection | 
with his prophetic functions. 

In ancient art he was represented as a long-| 
haired but beardless youth, of tall yet museular 
build, and handsome features. Images of him 
were as abundant as his worship was extensive: 
there was scarcely au artist of antiquity who did | 
not try his hand upon some incident in the story | 
of Apollo. The ideal type of this god seems to | 
have been fixed chiefly by Praxiteles and Sco- 
pas. The most famous statue preserved of him is 
the Apollo Belvedere in the Vatican, which repre- 
sents him either as fighting with the Pythian 
dragon, or with his wgis frightening back the 
foes who threaten to storm his sanctuary. Other 
great works, as the Apollo Musagetes in the Vati- 
can, probably from the hand of Scopas, show him 
as a Citharoedus in the long Ionian robe, or 
nude. The Apollo Sauroctonus (lizard-killer ), 
copied from a bronze statue by Praxiteles, is es- 
pecially celebrated for its beauty. It represents 
a delicate youthful figure leaning against a tree, 
art in hand, ready to stab a lizard that is erawl- 
ing up the tree. It is preserved in bronze at the 
Villa Albani in Rome, and in marble at Paris. 

Apollodorus ('Arrod\AdSwpos). (1) A Greek poet 
of the New Comedy, born at Carystus, between 
B.C. 300 and 260. He wrote forty-seven plays, and 
won five victories. From hin Terence borrowed the 
plots of his Phormio and Heeyra, (2) A Greek gram- 
marian and historian of Athens, about B.c. 140, a 
pupil of Aristarchus and the Stoic Panaetius. He 
was a most prolific writer on grammar, mytholo- 
gy, geography, and history. Some of his works 
were written in iambic senarii—e. g. a geography, 
and the Chronica, a condensed enumeration of 
the most important data in history and literature 
from the fall of Troy, which he places in B.c. 1183, 
down to his own time —undoubtedly the most 
important of ancient works on the subject. Be- 
sides fragments, we have under his name a book 
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entitled Bibliotheca, a great storehouse of mytho- 
logical material from the oldest theogonies down 
to Theseus, and, with all its faults of arrangement 
and treatment, a valuable aid to our knowledge 
of Greek mythology. Yet there are grounds for 
doubting whether it is from his hand at all, or 
whether it is even an extract from his great work, 
On the Gods, in twenty-four books. A good edi- 
tion is Hercher’s (Berlin, 1874). (3) A Greek 
painter of Athens, about B.c. 420, the first who 
graduated light and shade in his pictures, whence 
he received the name of SCIAGRAPHUS (shadow- 
painter). This invention entitled him to be re- 
garded as the founder of a new style, which 
aimed at producing illusion by pictorial means, 
and which was carried on further by his younger 
contemporary Zeuxis (Pliny, H. NV. xxxy. 60). (4) 
A Greek architect of Damascus, who lived for a 
time at Rome, where, among other things, he built 
Trajan’s Forum and Trajan’s Column. He was 
first banished and then put to death under Ha- 
drian, A.D. 129, having incurred that emperor’s an- 
ger by the freedom of his criticisms. We have a 
work by him-on engines of war, addressed to Ha- 
drian. 


Apollonia (Avo\Aevia). (1) Animportant town 
in Illyria, not far from the mouth of the Aoiis, and 
sixty stadia from the sea. It was founded by the 
Corinthians and Corcyraeans, and was equally 
celebrated as a place of commerce and of learuing. 
Many distinguished Romans, among others the 
young Octavius, afterwards the emperor Augus- 
tus, pursued their studies here. Persons travel- 
ling from Italy to Greece and the East usually 
landed either at Apollonia or Dyrrhacium. (2) A 
town in Macedonia, on the Via Egnatia, between 
Thessalonica and Amphipolis, and sonth of the lake 
of Bolbé. (3) A town in Thrace, on the Black Sea, a 
colony of Miletus, which had a celebrated temple 
of Apollo, from which Lueullus carried away a co- 
lossus of this god, and erected it on the Capitol at 
Rome. (4) A castle or fortified town of the Loeri 
Ozolac, near Naupactus. (5) A town on the north- 
ern coast of Sicily. (6) A town in Bithynia, on the 
lake Apolloniatis, through which the river Rhyn- 
dacus flows. (7) A town in Cyrenaica, and the 
harbour of Cyrené, one of the five towns of the 
Pentapolis, in Libya; it was the birthplace of Era- 
tosthenes (q. v.). 

Apollonia (Avo\Aovia). A propitiatory festival 
solemnized at Sicyon in honour of Apollo and Ar- 
temis. See Pausan. ii. 7, § 7. 

Apollonis (’Avod\evis). A city in Lydia, be- 
tween Pergamus and Sardis, named after Apollonis, 
the mother of King Eumenes (q, v.). 


Apollonius (AzoA@vios). (1) APOLLONIUS RHO- 
pius.. A Greek scholar and epic poet of the Alex- 
andrian Age, born at Alexandria about B.c. 260. A 
pupil of Callimachus, he wrote a long epic, Argonau- 
tica, in four books, in which, departing from his mas- 
ter’s taste for the learned and artificial, he aimed at 
all the simplicity of Homer. The party of Callima- 
chus rejected the poem, and Apollonius retired in 
disgust to Rhodes, where his labours as a rhet- 
orician and his newly revised poem won him hearty 
recognition and even admission to citizenship, 
whence his surname, Afterwards, returning to 
Alexandria, he recited his poem once more, and 
this time with universal applause, so that Ptolemy 
Epiphanes, in B.c. 196, appointed him to succeed 


APOLLONIUS 


Eratosthenes as librarian. He probably died dur- 
ing the tenure of this office. 
ing far short of the naturalness and beauty of 
Homer. Its uniform mediocrity often makes it pos- 
itively tedious, though it is constructed with great 
care, especially in its versification. By the Ro- 
mans it was much prized, and more than once im- 
itated, as by Varro Atacinus and Valerius Flacecus, 
A valuable collection of scholia upon it testifies 
the esteem in which it was held by the learned of 
old. A good edition is that by Seaton, 1888, 

(2) APOLLONIUs OF TRALLES. A Greek sculptor 
of the school of Rhodes, and joint author with his 
countryman Tauriscus of the celebrated Dircé 
group. (See ANTIOPE.) Among other artists of 
the name, the worthiest of mention is APOLLONIUS 
OF ATHENS, of the first century B.c. From his 
hand is the Heracles, now only a torso, preserved 
in the Belvedere at Rome. 

(3) APOLLONIUS OF PERGA, in Pamphylia. A 
Greek mathematician called “the Geometer,” who 
lived at Pergamus and Alexandria in the first cen- 
tury B.c., and wrote a work on Conic Sections in 


eight books, of which we have only the first four | 


in the original —the fifth, sixth, and seventh in 
an Arabic translation, and the eighth in extracts. 
See Schémann, Apollonius von Perga (1878). 

(4) APOLLONIUs oF TYANA, in Cappadocia, the 
most celebrated of the Neo-Pythagoreans, lived 
after the middle of the first century a.p. By a 
severely ascetic life on the supposed principles of 
Pythagoras, and by pretended miracles, he obtained 
such a hold upon the multitude that he was wor- 
shipped as a god, and set up as a rival to Christ. 
The account of his life by the elder Philostratns 
(q. v-) is more romance than history, and offers lit- 
tle to build upon. Having received his philosoph- 
ical education, and lived in the temple of Asclepius 


at Aegae till his twentieth year, he divided his | 


patrimony among the poor, and roamed all over 
the world; he was even said to have reached India 
and the sources of the Nile. Twice he lived at 
Rome: first under Nero, until the expulsion of the 
philosophers; and again in Domitian’s reign, when 
he had to answer a charge of conspiring against 
the emperor. Smuggled out of Rome during his 
trial, he continued his life as a wandering preacher 
of morals and worker of marvels for some years 
longer, and is said to have died at a great age, 
the master of a school at Ephesus, Of his alleged 
writings, eighty-five letters have alone survived. 
See the work by Pettersch (Berlin, 1879); and Apol- 
lonius Tyanensis by Gottsching (1889). 

(5) APOLLONIUS DyscoLus (“the Surly”). A 
Greek scholar of Alexandria, where he had received 
his education, and where he ended his days a mem- 
ber of the Museum, after having laboured as a 
teacher at Rome under Antoninus Pius, about A.D. 
140. He is the father of scientific Grammar, bay- 
ing been the first to reduce it to systematic form. 
His extant works are the treatises on Pronouns, 
Adverbs, Conjunctions, and the Syntax of the parts 
of speech, in four books. He was followed espe- 
cially by the Latin grammarians, above all by 
Priscian. See Skrzeczka, Die Lehre des Apollonius 
Dyscolus (1869); and the article PRISCIANUS. 

(6) APOLLONIUS THE SoPHIST, of Alexandria, 
His precise date a.D. is unknown. He was the 
author of an extant lexicon of Homeric glosses, 
based on Apion’s lost writings. See GLOSSA. 


His epic poem, which | 
has survived, has a certain simplicity, though fall- | 
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(7) APOLLONIUS OF TRE, the hero of a Greek 
romance now lost, composed in Asia Minor, in the 
third century A.p., on the model of the Ephesian 
History of Xenophon. We have a free Latin ver- 
sion made by a Christian, about the sixth century, 
probably in Italy, which was much read in the 
Middle Ages, and translated into Anglo-Saxon, 
English, French, Italian, Middle-Greek, and Ger- 
man, in prose and verse. Its materials are used 
in the pseudo-Shakespearian drama of Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre. See Simrock, Quellen des Shakespeare 
(Bonn, 1872); and Hagen, Ver Roman von Konig Apol- 
lonius in seinen verschiedenen Bearbeitungen (1878). 


Apologeticum. (1) A treatise of Tertullian 
composed A.D. 199, addressed to the pruesides im- 
pert, and containing a defence of the Christians 
against the charge of disloyalty to the State and 
to the emperor. The work is perhaps the most 
vigorous and original of any that its author wrote. 
Good editions are those of Oehler (Halle, 1849); Kay- 
ser (Paderborn, 1865); and of Migue (Paris, 1870). 
(2) A poem in 1054 lines, by Commodianus (q. v.), 
composed A.D. 249, and entitled Curmen Apologeticum 
adversus Iudueos et Gentes. It is written in hexam. 
eters that for the most part set all prosody at de- 


| fiance, and, like English hexameters, follow the ac- 


centuation of the popular pronunciation of the day. 


Apologia (drodoyia). The title of Plato’s de- 
fence of Socrates, put into the mouth of the latter, 
and doubtless giving the substance of the speech 
made by the philosopher before his judges. See 
PLATO; SOCRATES, 

Apomnemoneumata (drouyypoveduara). “Rem- 
iniscences.” The Greek title of Xenophon’s me- 
moirs of Socrates, better known by their Latin 
title Memorabilia (q. v.). 


Ap6ni or Apdénus Fons. Warm medicinal 
springs, near Patavium, hence called Aquae Pata- 
vinae, and much frequented by the sick. 

Apopempsis (amorepyis). See Divortium. 

Apophasis (ardqdacis). Literally, ‘a declara- 
tion.” (1) The proclamation at Athens of the de- 
cision which the majority of the judges came to at 
the end of a trial, and was apparently made by a 
herald under the direction of the presiding mag- 
istrate. ‘The decisions of arbitrators (dvairyrai) 
were called by the same name. (2) Such procla- 
mations being generally made on court days, did- 
gaors came to mean the day on which the trial 
took place. (8) The word was also employed to 
indicate the account of a person’s property, which 
was obliged to be given when an antidosis (q. v.) 
was demanded. 

Apophéra (drodopa). This term, which prop- 
erly means “ produce or profit” of any kind, was 
used at Athens to signify the profit which ae- 
erned to masters from their slaves. It thus sig- 
nified the sum which slaves paid to their masters 
when they Jaboured on their own account; and 
the sum which masters received when they let 
out their slaves on hire, either for the mines or 
for any other kind of labour; and also the money 
which was paid by the state for the use of the 
slaves who served in the fleet (Xen, Rep. Ath, i. 
11). The term apophora was also applied to the 
money which was paid by the allied states to 
Sparta, for the purpose of carrying on the war 
against the Persians. When Athens acquired the 
supremacy, these moneys were called @dpoe. 


APOPHORETA 


Apophoréta. (1) (dropdpyra). Presents which 
were given to friends at the end of an entertain- 
ment, to carry home with them (Petron. 56 ). 
Although the name is Greek, the custom is Ro- 
man, for Athenaeus expressly tells us that when 
Cleopatra presented to Antony and his staff the 
gold and silver dinner service which they had 
been using at a banquet in Cilicia, she was 
imitating a Roman usage. Book xiv. of Martial 
consists of an introductory epigram and 222 dis- 
tichs, each describing and designed to accompany 
one of these presents, which range from nuts to 
works of art and slaves. The first epigram speaks 
of the Saturnalia as the special time for their 
distribution. They were also given at weddings 
(Juv. vi. 203, schol.). (2) (dmoopyt). A utensil 
mentioned by Isidore as a kind of plate. 

Apophrades Hemérai (arodpddes nucpar). Un- 
lucky or unfortunate days (dies nefasti), on which 
no public business, nor any important affairs of 
any kind, were transacted at Athens. Such were 
the last three days but one of every month, and 
the twenty-fifth day of the month Thargelion, on 
which the Plynteria were celebrated. 

Apophthegmata (amopOéypara). (1) A collec- 
tion of pithy sayings gathered together by Cato 
the Elder. (2) A similar collection made by Iu- 
lius Caesar, and spoken of by Suetonius as Dicta 
Collectaned. 
PROVERBIUM. 


Aporrhaxis (aroppaéis). The game of “bounce- 
ball.” See Pra. 


Aporrheséos Diké (dmoppnoeas dixn). The 
term dmdppnos, “prohibition,” has a technical 
meaning in Attic law in connection with the sale 
of landed property. 
to be given of every such sale, for the protection 
of mortgagees and other creditors; and any one 
having a claim upon the estate might interdict 
the sale by an amdppyats. 
other hand, had his remedy against fraudulent or 
malicious obstruction in an action for damages, 
called amoppnoews Sikn. 


Aporrhéta (rd dwdppnra). Literally, “things for- | 
The word has two peculiar, but widely 


bidden.” 
different, acceptations in the Attic usage. In one 
of these it implies contraband goods—i. e. those of 
which the export (not the import) was prohibited. 


The chief of these were corn (of which there was | 
a steady importation) and articles used in the. 


building and equipment of the fleet. An enu- 
meration of these at different periods of Athenian 
history is given by Béckh (P. £. pp. 53, 54). 

In the other sense, it denotes various contume- 
lious epithets, from the application of which both 
the living and the dead were protected by special 
laws (Meier, Att. Process, p. 482). 


Aposphragisma (daroodpayipa). 
on a signet-ring. See ANULUS. 

Apostéleis (drocroXcis). Ten commissioners, 
chosen out of the body of Athenian citizens with- 
out distinction of tribes, in order to secure the 
efficiency and promptitude of a naval expedition 
(amdoro\os) which had been voted. They were 
thus an extraordinary authority, appointed by 
decree of the people (Béckh, Urkunden tiber das 
Seewesen, p. 466; Hudtwalcker, De Diaetet. p. 71; 
Meier and Schémann, Att. Prozess, p. 112, with 
Lipsius’s note in the new ed.). 


The device 


See Suet. Jul. 56; and the article) 


Public notice was required | 


The vendor, on the | 
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Apothéca (droOyxn). A storehouse or maga 
zine (Thue. vi.97) for books (Lue. Jndoct.5); a burial- 
place (id. Contempl. 22); but especially a place 
in the upper part of the house in which the Ro- 
mans kept their wine in amphorae. It was usual- 
ly above the fumarium, since it was thought that 
the passage of the smoke through the room tend- 
ed greatly to improve the flavour of the wine. See 
CELLA; VINUM. 

Apotheodsis (amoféwots, consecratio). The en- 
rolment of a human being among the gods, of 
which the Greeks have an instance as early as 
Homer, but only in the single case of Leucothea. 
The oldest notion was that of a bodily removal; 
then arose the idea of the mortal element being 
purged away by fire, as in the case of Heracles. 
There was a kind of deification which consisted in 


| the decreeing of heroic honours to distinguished 


men after death, which was done from the time 
of the Peloponnesian War ouwards, even in the 
case of living men. (See HEROs.) The successors 
of Alexander the Great—both the Seleucidae, and 
still more the Ptolemies—caused themselves to be 
worshipped as gods. Of the Romans, whose legend 
told of the translation of Aeneas and Romulus into 
heaven, Inlius Caesar was the first who claimed di- 
vine honours, if not by building temples to himself, 
yet by setting his statue among the gods in every 
sanctuary at Rome and in the Empire, and by hav- 
ing a special flamen assigned to him. The belief 


|in his divinity was confirmed by the comet that 


shone several months after his death, as long as his 
funeral games lasted; and under the Second Trium- 
virate he was formally installed among the deities 


| of Rome, as Divus Inlius, by a decree of the Senate 


and people. His adopted son and successor Octa- 
vianus persistently declined any offer of public 
worship, but he accepted the title of Augustus (the 


Apotheosis of Antoninus Pius and Faustina, 


\ { (From 
the Pedestal of the Column of Antoninus Pius.) 


consecrated), and allowed his person to be adored 
in the provinces. On his death the Senate decreed 
divine honours to him under the title of Divus 
Augustus, the erection of a temple, the founding 
of special games, and the establishment of a pe- 
culiar priesthood. After this, admission to the 
number of the Divi, as the deified emperors were 
called, became a prerogative of the imperial dig- 
nity. It was, however, left dependent on a resolu- 
tion of the Senate, moved in honour of the de- 
ceased emperor by his suecessor. Hence it was not 
every emperor who obtained it, nor did consecra- 
tion itself always lead to a permanent worship. 
Empresses were often consecrated, the first being 
Augustus’s wife Livia as Diva Augusta, and even 
other members of the imperial house. 


APOTIMEMA 


The ceremony of Apotheosis, used from the time 
of Augustus, was the following: After the passing 
of the Senate’s decree a waxen image of the dead, 
whose body lay hidden below, was exhibited for 
seven days on an ivory bed of state in the pal- 
ace, covered with gold-embroidered coverlets ; 
then the bier was borne by knights and senators 
amid a brilliant retinue, down the Via Sacra to 
the ancient Forum, where the funeral oration was 
delivered, and thence to the Campus Martius, 
where it was deposited in the second of the four 
stories of a richly decorated funeral pile of pyram- 
idal shape. When the last honours had been per- 
formed, the pile was set on fire; and, as it burned 
up, an eagle soared from the topmost story into the 
sky, as a symbol of the ascending soul. See Hero- 
dian, iv.3; and the articles AUGUSTALES; MANES. 

Apotimema (droriunua). See Dos. 

Apotympanismos (amorupraviopds). 
to death with sticks, cudgels, or clubs (76 rupmave 
aGroxreivat, Grep éeoti EvAov dSomep pdradov, Lex. 


Rihet. p.198) which is mentioned as a mode of execu- 


tion at Athens and elsewhere. 
Apparitores. 


See FUSTUARIUM. 
The general name for the free 


attendants of the magistrates at Rome, as distin- | 
guished from the servi publici. They received wages | 


(merces) from the public treasury, and had places 
of their own in the theatre and cireus (Tac. Ann. 
xvi. 12), doubtless near the magistrates on whom 
they waited. They were divided into five classes 
—the ACCENSI, LICTORES, PRAECONES, SCRIBAE, 
and VIATORES, treated in separate articles. 


Appellatio. The Latin term for an appeal to 
a magistrate to veto the decision of an equal or 
inferior magistrate. Thus a consul conld be ap- 
pealed to against the other consul, and against all 
other magistrates except the tribunes; but a trib- 
une against both his colleagues and all other mag- 
istrates whatsoever. On the other hand, the provo- 
catio (q.v.) under the Republic was an appeal from 
a magistrate’s sentence to the people as supreme 
judge. During the imperial period the two proc- 
esses run into one, for the emperor held united in 
his person both the supreme judicial function and 


the plenary power of all magistrates, particularly | 
the tribunician veto, so that an appeal to him was | 


at once an appellatio and a provocatio. This appeal, 


in our sense of the word, was only permitted in | 


important cases; it had to be made within a short 
time after sentence was passed, and always ad- 
dressed to the authority next in order, so that it 
only reached the emperor if no intermediate author- 
ity was competent. 
puted verdict was neither quasbed nor awarded, 
but confirmed, the appellant had to pay a fine. As 
the power of life and death rested with the em- 
peror and the Senate alone, governors of provinces 
were bound to send to Rome any citizen appealing 
on a capital charge. See EPHESIS. 

Appianus (‘Armavds). A Greek historian of Alex- 
andria, who lived about the middle of the second 


century A.D. At first he pursued the calling of an} 


advocate at Rome; in later life, on the recommenda- 
tion of his friend the rhetorician Fronto, he obtained 
from Antoninus Pius the post of an imperial procu- 
rator in Egypt. He wrote an extensive work on the 
development of the Roman Empire from the earliest 
times down to Trajan, consisting of a number of 
special histories of the several periods and the 
several lands and peoples till the time when they 
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Beating | 


If the result was that the dis- | 


APSYCHON DIKE 


fell under the Roman dominion. Of the twenty 
four books of which it originally consisted, only 
eleven are preserved complete besides the Pref- 
ace: Spain (book vi.), Hannibal (vii.), Carthage 
(vili.), Syria (xi.), Mithridates (xii.), the Roman Civil 
Wars (xiii.—xvii.), and Zilyria (xxiii.), the rest being 
lost altogether or only surviving in fragments. 
Appianus’s style is plain and bald, even to dryness, 
and his historical point of view is purely Roman. 
The book is a mere compilation, and is disfigured by 
many oversights and blunders, especially in chro- 
nology; nevertheless the use made by the writer 
of lost authorities lends it considerable worth, and 
for the history of the Civil Wars it is positively 
invaluable. The best text is that in Bekker’s edi- 
tion, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1853). 

Appias. A nymph of the Appian Well in the 
Forum of Iulius Caesar, near the temple of Venus 
Genetrix, and surrounded by statues of nymphs 
| called Appiades—a name also given to prostitutes 
‘living in that vicinity (Ovid, 4. A. ii. 452). 

_ Appia Via. See Visz, 

| Applicatidnis Ius. See Exsirrum. 

| Apries (Azpins). An Egyptian king, the Pha- 
raoh-Hophra of the Old Testament, who succeeded 
his father Psammis and reigned B.c. 595-570, being 
then dethroned and put to death by Amasis (q. v.) 
(Herod. ii. 161). 

Aprosklétos Diké (ampockAnros dikn). If there 
were insufficient or fraudulent service of the sum- 
|mons (rpockAnors) in the case of a suit, the suit 
was called drpdckAnrtos, and dismissed by the mag- 
istrate (Dem. c. Nicostr. p. 1251, § 15). See Dikk; 
| PROSKLESIS. 

Aprostasiou Graphé (drpootaciov ypapn). An 
action at Athens, falling under the jurisdiction of 
the polemarch, which was brought against those 
resident aliens who had neglected to provide them- 
selves with a patron (rpoordrns). It is probable 
that the aliens’ tax was regularly paid through the 
mpoorarns, and that he was responsible for it; and 
in that case the default of payment would of itself 
prove neglect to comply with the provisions of the 
|law. See Meier, Att. Process, p. 315. 

Apsines (Awivns). A Greek rhetorician of Ga- 
dara, who taught at Athens in the first half of the 
third century A4.D., and wrote a valuable treatise 
on rhetoric, and also a work on the questions 
usually discussed in the schools of the rhetori- 
cians. These two treatises are printed in the 
Rhetores Graeci, by Walz, ix. p. 534 foll. 

Apsis. See ABSIS. 

_ Apsus ("Awos). Ariver in Illyria, flowing into 
| the Ionian Sea (Lucan, v. 461). 

Apsychon Diké (apvyor dikn). An action 
against inanimate objects (adpvya) which had 
caused the death of a human being. It thus 
somewhat resembled the English law of deodand, 
lately abolished. It was tried in the court of the 
Prytaneum, and, according to Schémann, partook 
more of the nature of a religious ceremony than a 
| judicial proceeding. If the instruments with 
which a murder had been committed were cap- 
tured, and not the murderer himself, these, after 
the ephetae had pronounced their sentence, were 
conveyed out of the country by the phylobasileis, 
or presidents of the four old-Ionic tribes. In the 
same way were treated such things as had acci- 
dentally caused the death of any one. Animals 


APSYRTUS 


likewise, by which any one had been killed, were 
here condemned to death, and then conveyed out 
of the country (Pollux, viii. 111, 120; Dem. ec. 
Aristocr. p. 645, § 89; Schémann, Antig. i. 470, E. Aye 
ef. Plat. Leg. ix. 873 E). 

Apsyrtus (“Awupros). See ABSYRTUS. 

Aptéra (Anrépa). A city of Crete about eighty 
stadia from Cydonia. Its name was said to be de- 
rived from the result of a contest in music held at 
this place between the Sirens and the Muses, when 
the former, being defeated, were so affected that 
their wings dropped from their shoulders (Steph. 
Byzant. s. v. “Amrépa). 

Apuani. A Ligurian people, subdued by the 
Romans and transferred to Samninum in B.c. 180, 

Apuleiae Leges. See Lex. 

Apuleius, Lucius. A Roman writer of the Afri- 
can Period, born at Madaura, in Numidia, about 
A.D. 130. Having been educated at Carthage, he 
went to Athens to study philosophy, especially 
that of Plato; later, he travelled far and wide, 
everywhere obtaining initiation into the mysteries. 
For some time he lived in Rome as an advocate. 
After returning to Africa, he married a lady con- 
siderably older than himself, the mother of a 
friend, Aemilia Pudentilla, whereupon her kins- 
men charged him with having won the rich wid- 
ow’s hand by magic, and of having contrived the 
death of her son—a charge to which he replied 
with much wit in his oration De Magia (earlier 
than A.D. 161). He afterwards settled down at 
Carthage, and thence made excursions through 
Africa, delivering orations or lectures. Of the 
rest of his life and the year of his death nothing 
is known. Beside the apology above-mentioned, 
and a few rhetorical and philosophic writings, an- 
other work, his chief one, also survives, which was 
composed at a ripe age, with hints borrowed from 
a book of Lucian’s. This is a satirical and fantas- 
tic moral romance, Metamorphoseon Libri XT. (de 
Asino Aureo), the adventures of one Lucius, who is 


transformed into an ass, and under that disguise | 


has the amplest opportunities of observing, unde- 
tected, the preposterous doings of mankind. Then, 
enlightened by this experience, and with the en- 
chantment taken off him by admission into the 
mysteries of Osiris, he becomes quite a new man. 
Of the many episodes interwoven into the story, 
the most interesting is the beautiful allegorical 
fairy tale of Cupid and Psyche, so much used by 
later poets and artists. Throughout the book 
Apuleius paints the moral and religious conditions 
of his time with much humour and in life-like col- 
ours, although his language, while clever, is often 
affected, bombastic, and disfigured by obsolete and 
provincial phrases. The editio princeps is that pub- 
lished at Rome in 1469; and the most elaborate 
edition remains that of F. Ondendorp (Leyden, 
1786-1823). The Cupid and Psyche was translated 
in 1566 by Adlington, whose version was reprinted 
(London, 1887), with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang. Of the Golden Ass, as a whole, there is an 
English translation by Sir G. Head (1851), and of 
the whole of Apuleius (1853), The best edition of 
the entire works is that by G. F. Hildebrand (Leip- 
zig, 1842). O. Jahn has edited the Cupid and Psyche 
separately (Leipzig, 1856). 

Apuleius Saturninus. See SaruRNINUS. 

Apulia. A district which included, in its wid- 
est signification, the whole of the southeast of 
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Italy from the river Frento to the promontory 
Iapygium. In its narrower sense it was the coun- 
try east of Samnium, on both sides of the Aufidus, 
the Daunia and Peucetia of the Greeks; the south- 
east part was called Calabria by the Romans. The 
Greeks gave the name of Daunia to the north part 
of the country from the Frento to the Aufidus, of 
Peucetia to the country from the Aufidus to Taren- 
tum and Brundusium, and of Iapygia or Messapia 
to the whole of the remaining southern part; 
though they sometimes included under Iapygia all 
Apulia in its widest meaning. The country was 
very fertile, especially in the neighbourhood of Ta- 
rentum, and the mountains afforded excellent pas- 
turage. The population was of a mixed nature: 
they were for the most part of Illyrian origin, and 
are said to have settled in the country under the 
guidance of Iapyx, Daunius, and Peucetius, three 
sons of an Illyrian king, Lycaon. Subsequently 
many towns were founded by Greek colonists. 
The Apulians joined the Samnites against the Ro- 
mans, and became subject to the latter on the con- 
quest of the Samnites. 


Aqua. See AQuAE DUCTUS. 


Aquae. The name given by the Romans to 
many mineral springs and bathing resorts. (1) 
CUTILIAE, mineral springs in Samnium, near the 
ancient town of Cutilia, which perished in early 
times, and east of Reaté. There was a celebrated 
lake in its neighbourhood, with a floating island, 
which was regarded as the umbilicus or centre of 
Italy. Vespasian died at this place. (2) PaTa- 
VINAE. See APONI Fons. (3) SEXTIAE (Aix), a 
Roman colony in Gallia Narbonensis, founded by 
Sextius Calvinus, B.C. 1223 its mineral waters were 
long celebrated. Near this place Marius defeated 
the Teutoni, B.c. 102. (4) STATIELLAE, a town of 
the Statielli in Liguria, celebrated for its warm 
baths. (5) MATTIACAR, a town of the Mattiaci in 
Germany, now Wiesbaden. (6) BADENAE, a Ger- 
man town, now Baden. (7) PANNONICAR, a town 
in Pannonia, now Baden in Austria. 

Aquae Ductus (idpaywyia, idpaywyeciov, ind- 
vouos). A water-conduit or aqueduct. 

(1) GREEK. As nearly all the ancient aque- 
ducts now remaining are of Roman construction, 
it has been generally imagined that works of this 
description were entirely unknown to the Greeks. 
This, however, is an error, since some are men- 
tioned by Pausanias. The Greeks, in fact, at a 
very early period, had some powers of hydraulic 
engineering, as is shown by the drainage tunnels 
of the lake Copais, and the similar works of Phae- 
ax at Agrigentum; and we have an instance of a 
channel for water being carried through a moun- 
tain to supply the city of Samos. The height of 
the mountain was 150 orgyiae (900 Greek feet); 
the length of the tunnel was seven stadia (seven 
eighths of a Roman mile, or about 1420 yards); its 
section was a square of eight Greek feet. The 
actual channel for the water was cut below this, 
and was, if the text is right, thirty Greek feet 
deep and three wide; the water passed through 
pipes from a copious spring, and was thus brought 
to the city (Herod. iii. 60). There are still re- 
mains of this tunnel. Miiller conjectures that 
the work was one of those executed by Polyera- 
tes. Indeed, many of the Greek water-works ap- 


pear to date from the age of the Tyrants. See 
EMISSARIUM. 


AQUAE DUCTUS 


But from early times, the Greeks, where the 
needs of a city called for it, constructed under- 
ground conduits following the undulations of the 
surface or carried through the hills by tunnels, 
and closely resembling the earlier Oriental aque- 
ducts, of which they were probably imitations. 
Thus the conduit which supplied the acropolis 
of Thebes was attributed to Cadmus, and the 
canalization of the mountain torrents round Ar- 
gos to Danaiis. The Greek aqueducts were usu- 
ally rectangular channels cut in the rock or con- 
structed of solid masonry, but in the Troad we 
have an instance of one composed of earthenware 
pipes (Hahn, Ausgrab. auf der Homer. Pergamus) 

At Athens the rocky part of the city was de- 
pendent on cisterns. Two conduits entered the 
city on the east from the upper course of the Iis- 
sus, which lower down was canalized, and part of 
its water went to supplement the Enneakrounos, 


below which an underground conduit ran from | 


the river, repeatedly crossing under its bed, and 
accessible to use by shafts, and finally carried to 
the Piraeus. Below the Euneakrounos, a stream 
from Hymettus was carried over the Ilissus into 
the city. Later, two large conduits were con- 
structed from Lycabettus on the east and west of 
that mountain. A system of canals from the Ce- 
phissus served to irrigate the olive- woods (E. 
Curtius, V/Z Karten von Athen). Finally, Hadri- 
an, near the end of his reign, built an aqueduct of 
the Roman type, drawing its water from the Ce- 
phissus. Among the finest and best preserved 
of Greek aqueducts are those of Syracuse, which 
Thucydides (vi. 100) tells us were laid under 


ground to bring drinking-water into the city, and | 


which are still in use. 

(2) Roman. The Romans were in a very dif- 
ferent position, with respect to the supply of 
water, from most of the Greek cities. They at 
first had recourse to the Tiber and to wells sunk 
in the city; but the water obtained from those 
sources was very unwholesome, and must soon 
have proved insufficient. Consequently, to sup- 
ply the demands of the public baths and the 
fullers, and later of the growing population, and 
later still of the naumachiae, they had recourse to 
public works in order to bring pure water from 
a considerable distance—from the hills, in fact, 
which surround the Campagna. The date of the 
first aqueduct is assigned by Frontinus to the 
year A.U.C. 441, or B.c. 312 (De Aquaed. Urb. Rom. 
4); and the number of aqueducts was gradually 
increased, partly at the public expense and part- 
ly by the munificence of individuals, till, in the 
time of Procopius, they amounted to fourteen ; 
and, even before they were all erected, they 
might well excite the admiration which Pliny 
expresses with respect to the Claudian aqne- 
duct (H. N. xxxvi. § 123). The Roman aque- 
ducts are among the most magnificent structures 
of antiquity. Some of these were constructed 
underground ; others, latterly almost all, con- 
veyed the water, often for long distances, in 
eovered channels of brick or stone, over lofty 
arcades stretching straight through hill and val- 
ley. They started from a well-head (caput aqua- 
rum) and ended in a reservoir (castellum), out of 
which the water ran in Rome into three cham- 
bers, lying one above another, the lowest cham- 
ber sending it through leaden or clay pipes into 


the public fountains and basins, the middle one 
4* 
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into the great bathing establishments, the upper- 
most into private houses. Private citizens paid a 


tax for the water they obtained from these public 


sources. Under the 
Republic the con- 
struction and repair 
of aqueducts devoly- 
ed upon the censors, 
and their manage- 
ment upon the aedir 
les, but from the time 
of Augustus, upon a 
special curator aqua- 
rum, assisted by a 
large staff of pipe- 
masters, fountain- 
masters, inspectors 
C(aquarti ), and oth- 
ers, taken partly 
from the number of 
the public slaves. 
The amount of wa- 
ter brought into 
Rome by its numer- 
ous aqueducts, the 
first of which, the 
Aqua Appia, was 
projected B.c. 312, 
may be estimated 
from the fact that 
the four still in use 
are quite sufficient 
to supply all the 
houses, fountains, 
etc.,of modern Rome. 

In the time of 
Frontinus (A.D. 97) 
there were in Rome 
nine aqueducts, of which four were constructed in 
the time of the Republic and five under the Em- 
pire. These were as follows: 

(1) The Aqua Appia, begun by the censor Ap- 
/pius Claudius Caecus (q. v.) in B.c, 312. (See 
‘Middleton, Ancient Rome, p. 466.) Its length was 
11,190 passus, of which 11,130 were carried under 
the earth, and the remaining sixty passus on 
arches, from the Porta Capena to the Porta Trig 
emina, where it ended. See Livy, ix. 29. 

(2) The ANto Vetus, commenced by the censor 
Manius Curius Dentatus in B.C. 272, the expense 
of its construction being defrayed out of the 
spoils taken from Pyrrhus. Its source was in 
the river Anio, above Tibur, ten Roman miles 
from the city; but, because of its windings, the 
actual length was forty-three miles, of which 
length only 221 passus were above ground. There 
are remains of this aqueduct near the Porta Mag- 
giore. 

(3) The Aqua Marcia, built by the praetor Q. 
Marcius Rex in B.c. 144, at the cost of 180,000,000 
sesterces. It commenced three miles south of the 
Via Valeria, thirty-six miles from Rome, and its 
length was some 61,710 passus, of which 7463 were 
above ground, 6935 being on arches, Vitruvius 
speaks of the excellence of its water as proverbial 
(viii. 3,§ 1). It is still in use. 

(4) The Aqua TEPULA, built by the censors Cn. 
Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus in B.C. 
127. It commenced two miles to the right of the 
tenth mile-stone on the Via Latina. Its water 
was slightly warm (eda), hence the name tepula 
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| Section of the Aqua Marcia,Tepula,and 
lulia, near the PortaSan Lorenzo 
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applied to it. It was afterwards connected with 
the Aqua Iulia. 

(5) The Aqua Tura, built by M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa (q. v.), in B.C. 33, during his aedileship. 
Its length was 15,426 pussus, of which 7000 were 
above ground, partly on arches. 

(6) The AQUA ViRGO, also built by Agrippa dur- 
ing his aedileship to supply his baths. (See BAL- 
NEAE.) It began near the eighth mile-stone on 
the Via Collatina, being in length 14,105 passus, 
of which 12,865 were underground, It is still in 
use. 

(7) The Aqua AusreTina, or AQUA AUGUSTA, 
built by Augustus. It extended from the Lacus 
Alsietinus, which lay 6500 passus to the right of 
the fourteenth mile-stone on the Via Claudia, a 
distance of 22,172 passus. Of this length, only 358 
passus were on arches. Its water was so bad as 
to be used only for watering gardens and for the 
naumachiae 

(8) The Aqua CrLaupra, begun by the emperor 
Caligula in a.p, 38. It began near the thirty- 
eighth mile-stone on the Via Sublacensis, and 
furnished excellent water. Its length was 46,406 
passus, of which 9567 were on arches. 

(9) The Anto Novus, the longest of all the 
aqueducts, being nearly fifty-nine miles in length. 
It was begun by Caligula in A.D. 38, and finished 
by Claudius in a.p.52. Of its length, 9400 feet were 
above ground, some of its arches being 109 feet 
high. (See Frontin. 15.) Near the city the Aqua 
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which lay outside the Porta Capena near the Temple 
of Mars, through the city to the Capitol. The name 
of the stone was lapis, or petra manalts (Paul. ex Fest. 
p. 128), i. e. the stone from which water flows. 


Aquaemanalis. A ewer used in washing the 
hands at meals, also called gutturnium (Varro ap. 
Non. 547). 

Aquarii and Aquariéli. (1) Slaves who carried 
water for bathing into the women’s apartments. (2) 
Public officers who attended to the aqueducts. 
See AQUAE DUCTUS. 

Aquila. (1) The eagle. See SrigNa MILITARIA, 
(2) (deros). In architecture, the gable of a house; 
the pediment of a temple See FASTIGIUM 


Aquila. (1) A native of Sinopé in Asia Minor. He 
first applied himself to the study of mathematics 
and architecture; and the emperor Hadrian, ac- 
cording to Saint Epiphanius, made him a super- 
intendent of public buildings, and gave him charge 
of the restoration and enlargement of Jerusalem, 
under its new name of Aelia Capitolina. This 
commission afforded him an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with Christianity, which he subse- 
quently embraced, and received the rite of baptism. 
Becoming afterwards addicted, however, to judi- 
cial astrology, he was excommunicated, and then 
attached himself to Judaism. Aquila is rendered 
famous by his Greek version of the Old Testament, 


which he published a.p. 138 It is the first that 


/was made after the Septuagint translation, and 


Claudia and the Anio Nova united, forming two | 2PPears to have been executed with great care. 


channels on the same arches. 

It has been calenlated that these nine aque- 
ducts supplied the city of Rome with some 332,- 
306,624 gallons of water a day, or about 332 gal- 
lons a head, At the present time, forty gallons 
per head are considered sufficient. After the time 
of Frontinus two other aqueducts were built. 


(10) The Aqua TRaAIANA, built by Trajan about | 


A.D. 110, and brought from the Lacus Sabatinus to 
supply the Regio Transtiberina. 

(11) The Aqua ALEXANDRINA, built by Alexan- 
der Severus in A.D. 226 from a spot between Ga- 
bii and Lake Regillus, about fourteen miles from 
Rome, and intended to supply the baths of Seve- 
rus. There was also 


rectly through the Circus Maximus from a point 
near the source of the Aqua Iulia; but its water 
was so bad that it was abandoned to the people 
of the Ager Tusculanus, and hence became known 
as the Aqua Damnata. 

See Frontinus, De Aquaeductibus Urbis Romanae ; 
Fabretti, De Aquis et Aquaeductibus Veteris Romae ; 
Stieglitz, Archdologie der Baukunst ; Hirt, Geschichte 
der Baukunst ; Platner and Bunsen, Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom; Canina, Storia dell? Architettura Ro- 
mana; Burn, Rome and the Campagna (1871); Lan- 
ciani, Topografia di Roma Antica (1880) ; Middleton, 
Ancient Rome in 1885; id, Remains of Ancient Rome 


(1892); and the illustration in the article Nemausus. | 


Aquae Ductus. See SERVITUTES. 


Aquae et Ignis Interdictio, See Exsrrum. 

Aquae Haustus. See SERVITUTES. 

Aquaelicium or Aquilicium. A sacrifice forrain. 
In times of drought, the Roman matrons, clad in 
the stola, with bare feet and loosened hair, and the 
magistrates without their purple robes and with 
reversed fasces, used to carry in procession a stone 


(12) The Aqua CRABRA, originally carried di- | 


Aquila’s method was to translate word for word, 
and to express, as far as this could conveniently 
be done, even the etymological meaning of terms, 
Although his version was undertaken with the 
view of opposing aud superseding that of the 
Septuagint, of which last the churches made use 
after the example of the apostles, still the Fathers 
found it in general so exact that they often, in 
preference, drew their texts from it. St. Jerome, 
| who had at first censured it, afterwards praised its 
exactness The Hellenistic Jews preferred it also 
for the use of their synagogues Some fragments 
of it are preserved in the Herapla of Origen. Aquila 
joined to a second edition of his version some Jew- 
ish traditions which he had obtained from the rabbi 
Akiba, his preceptor. This edition was still more fa- 
vourably received by the Hellenistic Jews than the 
previous one had been. The emperor Justinian, 
however, interdicted the reading of it, on the ground 
that it only made the Jews more stubborn in ertor. 
See Clarke, Succession of Sacred Lit. i. 44. (2) Roma- 
Nus. A Latin rhetorician of the third century a.D., 
author of a work De Figuris. Text by Halm (1863), 

Aquileia. A town in Gallia Transpadana near 
the head of the Adriatic, founded by the Romans 
in B.C. 182. It was a strong fortress, and intended 
to be a barrier against the encroachments of the 
Northern barbarians. It was taken, however, in 
A.D. 452 by Attila (q. v.), who destroyed it, the in- 
habitants escaping to the lagoons of the Adriatic, 
where subsequently arose the city of Venice. 

Aquilius or Aquillius. (1) A Roman consul 
who held office in B.c. 129, finishing the war 
against Aristonicus, son of Eumenes, king of Per- 
gamus. (2) Nepos. A general and consul (B.C. 
101). He ended the Servile War in Sicily, but in 
88 was defeated and taken by Mithridates, who 
put him to death by pouring molten gold down 
his throat, See Appian, Bell. Mithridat. 26. 


AQUILLIA VIA 


Aquillia Via. A Roman road beginning at 
Capua, and running south through Lucania and 
Bruttii to Rhegium. See Vraz. 

Aquilonia. A town of Samnium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite Wars (q. v.). 


Aquinum. A town of the Volsci in Latium, | 


the birthplace of Juvenal. It was celebrated for 
its purple dye. 

Aquitani. A Gallic people of Iberian or Spanish 
origin, inhabiting the territory of Aquitania 

Aquitania. (1) The country of the Aquitani, 
extending from the Garumnus (Garonne) to the 
Pyrenees. (2) A Roman province formed in the 
reign of Augustus, extending from the Liger (Loire) 
to the Pyrenees, and bounded ou the north by the 
Mons Cevennus. See GaLtia. 

Ara (S@pos, erxydpa). An altar. With refer- 
ence to these terms, Suds properly siguities any 
elevation ; eoxydapa (Lat. focus) means an altar for 
burnt-offeriugs ; ara and altare are often used with- 
out any distinction, but properly ara was a struct- 
ure of less height than a/ltare (altus), the latter be- 
ing erected in honour of the superior gods, and 
the former to the inferior gods, demigods, and 
heroes. (Cf. Verg. el. v. 65.) Sacrifices to the 
infernal gods were not offered on altars, but m 
cavities dug in the ground and known as scrobes, 
scrobicul, 806po, Naxxor (Festus, s. v. altaria). 

In early times, and always in sudden emergencies, 
altars were made of earth, turf, or stones collected 
on the spot. Otherwise they were built of ma- 
sonry or brickwork, as shown in the following 
illustrations. 


Altar (Column of Trajan). Etruscan Altar. 


Subsequently a base was added (8dovs), and a 
corresponding projection at the top (€oydpis) to 
hold the fire. A movable pan or brazier (ezrizrupov) 
sometimes served this purpose. Altars were either 
square or round. 
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Altar (Antium), 


Altar (Herculaneum). 


Vitruvius directs that altars, though differing in 
elevation according to the rank of the divinities to 
whom they were erected, should always be lower 
than the statues (simulacra) before which they were 

‘placed. Of the application of this rule we have 
an example in a medallion on the Arch of Con- 
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stantine at Rome, shown in the annexed illustra. 
tion. 


——————— = 


Altar with Statue of Apollo (Arch of Constantine). 


All altars were places of refuge. The suppli- 
cants were considered as placing themselves under 
the protection of the deities to whom the altars 
were consecrated; and violence to the unfortu- 
nate, even to slaves and criminals, in such cir- 
cumstances, was regarded as violence towards 
the deities themselves, It was also the practice 
among the Greeks to take solemn oaths at altars, 
either taking hold of the altar or of the statue 
of the god. Cicero (pro Balb. 5, § 12) expressly 
mentions this as a Greek practice. See K. F. 
Hermann, Gottesdienst. Alterth., § 17 and § 22. 


Arabarches. The governor of Upper Egypt, or 
the Thebais, under the Roman Empire, this district 
being often called Arabia (C. Z G. 4751). See 
ALABARCHES, 


Arabia (’ApaBia). Acountry at the southwestern 


| extremity of Asia, forming a large peninsula, of a 


sort of hatchet shape, bounded on the west by the 
Arabicus Sinus (Red Sea), on the south and south- 
east by the Erythraeum Mare (Gulf of Bab-el-Man- 
deb and Indian Ocean), and on the northeast by 
the Persicus Sinus (Persian Gulf). On the north 
or land side ifs boundaries were somewhat indefi- 
nite, but it seems to have included the whole of 
the desert country between Egypt and Syria, on 
the one side, and the banks of the Euphrates on 
the other. It was divided into three parts. (1) 
ARABIA PETRAEA, including the triangular piece of 
land between the two heads of the Red Sea (the 
peninsula of Mt. Sinai) and the country immedi- 
ately to the north and northeast, and called from 
its capital Petra; while the literal signification of 
the name, ‘ Rocky Arabia,” agrees also with the 
nature of the country. (2) ARABIA DESERTA, in- 
eluding the great Syrian Desert and a portion of 
the interior of the Arabian peninsula. (3) ARABIA 
FELIX, consisting of the whole country not in- 
cluded in the two other divisions. The ignorance 
of the ancients respecting the interior of the pen- 
insula led them to class it with Arabia Felix, al- 
though it properly belongs to Arabia Deserta, 


ARABICUS SINUS 


for it consists of a sandy desert. There is on the 
west coast a belt of fertile land, which caused 
the ancients to apply the epithet of Felix to 
the whole peninsula. The inhabitants of Arabia 
were of the Semitic race, and hence closely re- 
lated to the Israelites. The northwest district 
(Arabia Petraea) was inhabited by the various 
tribes that constantly appear in Jewish history— 
the Amalekites, Midianites, Edomites, Moabites, 
Ammonites, etc. The Greeks and Romans called 
the inhabitants by the name of Nabathaei, whose 
capital was Petra. The people of Arabia Deserta 
were called Arabes Scenitae, from their dwelling 
in tents, and Arabes Nomadae, from their mode of 
life. From the earliest known period a consider- 
able traffic was carried on by the people in the 
north (especially the Nabathaei) by means of cara- 
vans, and by those on the south and east coast by 
sea, in the productions of their own country (chiefly 
guins, spices, and precious stones), and in those of 
India and Arabia. The only part of Arabia ever 
conquered was Arabia Petraea, which became un- 
der Trajan a Roman province. Christianity was 
early introduced into Arabia, where it spread to a 
great extent, and continued to exist side by side 
with the old religion, Sabaeism, or the worship of 
heavenly bodies, and with some admixture of 
Judaism, until the total revolution produced by 
the rise of Mohammedanism in A.D. 622. 


Arabicus Sinus (’ApaBixos kdAmos). The Red 
Sea; a long, narrow gulf between Africa and Ara- 
bia, connected on the south with the Indian Ocean 
by the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, and on the north 
divided into two heads by the peninsula of Arabia 
Petraea (Peninsula of Sinai), the eastern of which 
was called Sinus Aelanites or Aelaniticus (Gulf of 
Akaba), and the western Sinus Herodépolites or 
Herodpoliticus (Gulf of Suez). Respecting its oth- 
er bame, see ERYTHRAEUM MARE. 


Arachné (‘Apayyy). A Lydian maiden, daughter 
of Idmon of Colophon, a famous dyer in purple. 
Arachné excelled in the art of weaving, and, 
proud of her talent, ventured to challenge Athené 
to compete with her, The maiden produced a 
piece of cloth in which the amours of the gods 
were woven, and as the goddess could find no fault 
with it she tore the work to pieces. Arachné, in 
despair, hanged herself. Athené loosened the 
rope and saved her life, but the rope was changed 
into a cobweb, and Arachné herself into a spider 
(dpdxyn). This fable seems to suggest that man 
Jearned the art of weaving from the spider, and 
that it was invented in Lydia. 


Arachosia (’Apaywoia), An eastern province 
of the Persian Empire, bounded on the east by 
the Indus, and noted for its fertility. 


Arachtus or Aretho. A river of Epirus, rising 
in Mt. Lacmon, and flowing into the Sinus Am- 
bracius. 

Aracynthus (‘Apdxuydos), A mountain on the 
southwestern coast of Aetolia, near Pleuron, some- 
times placed in Acarnania, and (erroneously) be- 
tween Boeotia and Attica, 


Aradus ("Apados). An island off the coast of 
Phoenicia, with a flourishing city, reputed to have 
been founded by exiles from Sidon, Its harbour, 
on the mainland, was called Antaradus (Herod. 
vii. 98). 


Araeostylos (apaiorvdos). See TEMPLUM. 
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Arar or Araris. The modern Saéne; a river of 
Gaul, rising in the Vosges and emptying into the 
Rhodanus (Rhone) at Lugdunum (Lyons). 

Aratéa. Aname given to the Latin translations 
of the Phaenomena and Prognostica of Aratus (q. V.), 
made by Cicero,Germanicus,and Avienus. The orig- 
inal has been translated into English, with notes, by 
Poste (1880). Cicero has quoted nearly all of hisown 
version, and there are besides 480 lines extant in a 
single fragment. We have the version of German- 
icus entire, with scholia (ed. princeps, Bologna, 
1474, best recent edition by Breysig, Berlin, 1867), 
and also that of Avienus in 1877 lines (ed. princeps, 
Venice, 1488). See Schaubach, De Arati Interpretibus 
Romanis (Meiningen, 1817); and the article ARATUS. 

Aratéa (7a "Apdresa). Two sacrifices offered 
every year at Sicyon in honour of Aratus, a general 
of the Achaeans, who was honoured asa hero. See 
Plut. Arat, ch. 53. 

Aratrum (dporpoy). A plough. The annexed 
illustrations will give a good notion of the various 
forms of ploughs employed in Greece and in Italy. 
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Primitive Forms of the Plough, Yoke, and Goad. 


The following representation of a Roman plough 
is taken from a piece of engraved jasper. 


Ancient Plough (Roman) 


See the articles AGRIcULTURA; IvGUM. 

Aratus ("Aparos) (1) A Greek poet, of Soli in 
Cilicia, about B.C, 270, contemporary of Callima- 
chus and Theocritus. At the request of the Mace- 
donian king, Antigonus Gonatas, at whose court 
he lived as physician, he wrote, without much 
knowledge of the subject but guided by the 
works of Eudoxns and Theophrastus, two astro- 
nomical poems, Phaenomena (Pawodpeva) and Prog- 
nostica (Atoonmeta) (aspects of the sky and signs 
of weather). Without genuine poetic inspiration 
Aratus manages his intractable material with con- 


siderable tact and dignified simplicity. The lan- 
guage, while not always free from stiffness, is 
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ehoice, and the versification correct. The poems 
enjoyed a high repute with the general public, as 
well as with poets and specialists, and the great 
astronomer Hipparchus wrote a commentary on 
them in four books. The Romans also took pleas- 
ure in reading and translating them—e. g. Cicero, 
Germanicus, and Avienus. Eng. trans. by Poste 
(London, 1880). (See ARATEA.) Aratus is men- 
tioned by his contemporary Theocritus in the Sixth 
and Seventh Idyls, and by St. Paul in his speech 
(Acts, xvii. 28). Recent edition by Maas. () A 
Greek patriot, born in Sicyon B.c. 273, who expelled 
from his native state the tyrant Nicocles, and per- 
suaded his countrymen to join the Achaean League, 
and in 244 secured the adhesion of Corinth. He 
afterwards had equal success with other States in 
southern Greece, so that the League became pow- 
erful, exciting the jealousy of the Aetolians, who 
made war upon it, but were defeated by Aratus 
aided by Antigonus, and for a time by Philip, 
nephew of Antigonus. This strong alliance over- 
threw Cleomenes, king of Sparta. Later, however, 
Aratus incurred the ill-will of Philip, who destroyed 
him by poison, B.c. 213. See Plut. drat. 

Araxes (Apdéns). The name of several rivers. 
(1) In Armenia, rising in Mt. Aba or Abus, joining 
the Cyrus, and falling with it into the Caspian Sea. 
The Araxes was proverbial for the force of its cur- 
rent. (2) In Mesopotamia. (3) In Persia, the river 
on which Persepolis stood, flowing into a salt lake 
not far below that city. (4) It is doubtful wheth- 


er the Araxes of Herodotus is the same as the Oxus, | 


Taxartes, or Volga. (5) The Peneus in Thessaly. 


Arbaces (ApS8dxns). The founder of the Median 
Empire, according to Ctesias. 


ian Empire under the reign of Sardanapalus, B.c. 
876. See SARDANAPALUS. 


Arbéla (ra “ApBnd\a). A city of Adiabené in) 


Assyria, the headquarters of Darius Codomanus 
before the last battle in which he was overthrown 
by Alexander (B.C. 331), which is hence frequently 
ealled the battle of Arbela, though it was really 
fought near Gaugamela, about fifty miles west of 
Arbela. 

Arbiter. See IUDEX. 

Arbiter, PETRONIUS. See PETRONIUS. 


Arbor Infélix. (1) A tree that was either ster- 
ile, or produced black berries and fruit (Plin. 
H. N. xvi. § 108). (2) The cross. See Crux. 

Arbuscila. A well-known actress in panto- 
mime of the time of Cicero. Horace alludes to 
her in I. Sat. x. 77. 

Arbiitum (unedo, pipaixvidoyr). 
wild strawberry, or arbutus 


Arbiitus (kSyapos). The wild strawberry-tree. 


Arbyla (apBvAn). See Prro. 
Arca. A city in the northern part of Pheni- 
gia; the birthplace of Alexander Severus. 


Arca (xiBords). Achest or coffer, is used in sev- 
eral significations, of which the principal are: (1) 
A chest in which the Romans were accustomed to 
place their money; and the phrase ex arca solvere 
had the meaning of paying in ready money. These 
chests were either made of or bound with iron or 
other metals. The term arcae was usually applied 
+o the chests in which the rich kept their money, 


The fruit of the 


He is said to have | 
taken Nineveh in conjunction with Belesis, the | 
Babylonian, and to have destroyed the old Assyr- | 
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and was opposed to the smaller Joculi, sacculus, and 
crumena., (2) The areca was frequently used in later 
times as equivalent to the fiscus—that is, the im- 


ogsos 
cioess 


segace 
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Roman Arca, or Treasure-chest. 


(From Pompeii.) 


perial treasury. See AERARIUM; Fiscus. (3) The 
area also signified the coffin in which persons were 
buried, or the bier on which the corpse was placed 
previously to burial. (4) It was also a strong 
cell made of oak, in which criminals and slaves 
were confined. 


Arcadia (Apxadia). A country in the middle of 
the Peloponnesns, surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, the Switzerland of Greece. The Acheloiis, the 
greatest river of the Peloponnesus, rises in Arcadia. 
The northern and eastern parts of the country were 
barren and unproductive; the western and south- 
ern were more fertile, with numerous valleys where 
corn was grown. The Arcadians regarded them- 
selves as the most ancient people in Greece: the 
Greek writers call them indigenous and Pelas- 
gians. They were chiefly employed in hunting 
and in the tending of cattle, whence their worship 
of Pan, who was especially the god of Arcadia, and 
of Artemis. They were passionately fond of music, 
and cultivated it with success. The Arcadians ex- 
perienced fewer changes than’ any other people in 
Greece, and retained possession of their country 
upon the conquest of the rest of the Peloponnesug 
by the Dorians. After the Second Messenian War 
the different towns became independent repub- 
lics, of which the most important were Mantinea, 
Tegea, Orchomenus, Psophis, and Pheneus. Like 
the Swiss, the Arcadians frequently served as mer- 
cenaries. The Lacedaemonians made many at- 
tempts to obtain possession of parts of Arcadia, 
but these attempts were finally frustrated by the 
battle of Leuctra (B.C. 371); and in order to resist 
all future aggressions on the part of Sparta, the 
Arcadians, upon the advice of Epaminondas, built 
the city of Megalopolis. They subsequently joined 
the Achaean League, and finally became subject 
to the Romans. 


Arcadicum Foedus (kowdy, 7d Apkaduxoy). The 
Arcadian League, established some time after the 
battle of Leuctra (B.C. 371), when the victory of 
Epaminondas had destroyed the supremacy of 
Sparta in the Peloponnesus and restored the in- 
dependence of the Arcadian towns. (See Grote, x. 
pp. 306, 317 foll.) The Arcadian League succeeded 
in giving unity to the Arcadians for only a short 
time, however, and its influence soon declined. See 
MEGALOPOLIS. 


Arcadius. Emperor of the East, elder son of 
Theodosius J., and brother of Honorius (q. v.), who 
received the Western Empire. Arcadius was both 
weak and vicious, a tool of favourites, and an in- 
efficient ruler. During his reign Alaric (q. v.) 
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ravaged the Empire. Arcadius ruled from A.D. 395 
to 408. 

Arcarius. <A person in charge of the money- 
chest in great houses. See ARCA. 

Aroas ("Apkas). Aking of the Arcadians, and son 
of Zeus and Callisto (q. v.), from whom Arcadia was 
supposed to have derived its name (Apollod. iii. 
8, 2). 

Arcé or Arcae (Apxai). A city of Phonicia, the 
birthplace of Alexander Severus. 


Arcéra. A covered carriage or litter, spread 
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with cloths, 
which was used 
inancient times 
in Rome to car- 
ry the aged and 
infirm, and is 
mentioned in 
the Twelve Ta- 
bles. Itis said 
to have obtain- 
ed the name of arcera on account of its resemblance 
to an areca. 

Arcesilaus (’Apkxecidaos). (1) Son of Battus, 
king of Cyrené, who was driven from his kingdom 
in a sedition, and died B.c. 575. The second of this 
name died B.c. 550 (Herod. iv. 159). (2) A philos- | 
opher, born at Pitané, in Aeolis, the founder of 
what was termed the Middle Academy. The pe- | 
riod of his birth is usually given as B.C. 316. Arces- | 
ilaiis at first applied himself to rhetoric, but sub- 
sequently passed to the study of philosophy, in 
which he had for teachers, first Theophrastus, then | 
Crantor the Academician, and probably also Po-. 
lemo (Diog. Laért. iv. 24, 29; Cic. Acad. i. 9). Be- 
sides the instructors above named, Arcesilaiis is 
also said to have diligently attended the lectures 
of the Eretrian Menedamus, the Megarian Diodorus, 
and the sceptic Pyrrho. His love for the quibbling | 
of these individuals has been referred to as the | 
source of his scepticism and his skill in refuting 
philosophical principles. At the same time it is) 
on all hands admitted that of philosophers Plato 
was his favourite. He seems to have been sincere- 
ly of opinion that his view of things did not differ 
from the true spirit of the Platonic doctrine; nay, 
more, that it was perfectly in agreement with those 
older philosophical teachings, from which, accord- 
ing to the opinion of many, Plato had drawn his | 
own doctrines—namely, those of Socrates, Par- 
menides, and Heraclitus. 

Upon the death of Crantor, the school in the 
Academy was transferred by a certain Socratides 
to Arcesilaiis, who here introduced the old Socratic 
method of teaching in dialogues, although it was 
rather a corruption than an imitation of the gen- 
uine Socratic mode. Arcesilaiis does not appear 
to have committed his opinions to writing; at 
least the ancients were not acquainted with any 
work which could confidently be ascribed to him. 
Now, as his disciple Lacydes also abstained from 
writing, the ancients themselves appear to have 
derived their knowledge of his opinions only from 
the works of his opponents, of whom Chrysippus 
was the most eminent. Such a course must nat- 
urally be both defective and uncertain, and ac- 
cordingly we have little that we can confidently 
advance with respect to his doctrines. According 
to these statements the results of his opinions 


Arcera, 


(Ginzrot, Wagen, Taf. 19, fig. 2.) 


would be a perfect scepticism, expressed in the 
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formula that he knew nothing, not even that 
which Socrates had ever maintained that he knew 
—namely, his own ignorance (Cic. Acad. i. 12). 
This expression of his opinion implicitly ascribes 
to Arcesilaiis a full consciousness that he differed 
in a most important point from the doctrine of 
Socrates and Plato. But, as the ancients do not 
appear to have ascribed any such conviction to 
Arcesilaiis, it seems to be a more probable opinion 
which imputes to him a desire to restore the gen- 
uine Platonic dogma, and to purify it from all 
those precise and positive determinations which 
his successors had appended to it. Indeed, one 
statement expressly declares that the subject of 
his lecture to his most accomplished scholars was 
the doctrine of Plato (Cic. /. c.)g and he would 
therefore appear to have adopted this formula 
with a view to meet more easily the objections 
of the dogmatists. Now if we thus attach Arces- 
ilaiis to Plato, we must suppose him to have been 
in the same case with many others, and unable to 
discover in the writings of Plato any fixed and de- 
terminate principles of science. The ambiguous 
manner in which almost every view is therein 
advanced, and the results of one investigation 
admitted only conditionally to other inquiries, 
may perhaps have led him to regard the specu- 


|lations of Plato in the light of mere shrewd and 


intelligent conjectures. Accordingly, we are told 
that Arcesilatis denied the certainty not only of 
intellectual, but also of sensuous knowledge (Cic. 


| De Orat. iii. 18). 


Archelaus (’ApyéAaos). (1) A king of Macedonia 
(B.c. 413-399), who improved the condition of the 
country and patronized art and literature. (2) See 
MITHRIDATES. (3) See AEGYPTUS. (4) See PHI- 
LOSOPHIA. 

Archestratus (’Apyéorparos). A poet of Gela, 
in Sicily, who flourished about B.c. 318, and com- 
posed the humorous didatic poem “Hdumaéeva (Good 
Cheer), supposed to describe a gastronomic tour 
round the then known world, with playful echoes 
of Homer and the dogmatic philosophers. The nu- 
merous fragments display much talent and wit. It 
was imitated in Latin by Ennius (q. v.). 


Archias. 
Archiater (dpyiatpos). 


See LiIcINrIus ARCHIAS. 
See Mrpicus. 
Archidamus (‘ApyiSapyos). See SPARTA. 


Archiléchus (‘ApyAoyxos). A Greek lyrie poet, 


| especially eminent as a writer oflampoons. Born at 


Paros, he was the son of Telesicles by aslave-woman, 
but was driven by poverty to go with a colony to 
Thasos in B.c. 640 or 650. From Thasos he was 
soon driven by want, aud by the enmities which 
his unrestrained passion for invective had drawn 
upon him. He seems to have roamed restlessly 
from place to place, until, on his return to Paros, 
he was slain in a fight by the Naxian, Calondas. 
Long afterwards, when this man visited the Del- 
phian temple, the god is said to have driven him 
from his threshold as the slayer of a servant of 
the Muses, and refused to admit him until he had 
propitiated the soul of the poet at his tomb—a 
story which expresses the high value set on his 
art by the ancients, who placed him on a level 
with Homer, Pindar, and Sophocles; for Archi- 
lochus had an extraordinary poetical genius, which 
enabled him to invent a large number of new me- 
tres, and to manipulate them with the ease of a 
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master. He brought iambic poetry, in particular, 
to artistic perfection. The many misfortunes of 
his stormy life had bred in his irritable nature a 
deeply settled indignation, which in poems per- 
fect in form and alive with force and fury, vented 
itself in bitter mockery even of his friends, and in 
merciless, unpardonable abuse of his foes. Such 
was the effect of his lampoons that Lycambes, 
who had first promised and then refused him his 
daughter Neobulé, hanged himself and his family 
in the despair engendered by the poet’s furious at- 
tacks. Of his poems, which were written in the 
Old-Ionice dialect, and taken by Horace for his 
model in his epodes, only a number of short frag- 
ments are preserved. The best text of these will 
be found in the collection of Bergk. 

Archimedes (’Apycundys). A remarkable math- 
ematician and inventor, born at Syracuse in B.C. 
287. After spending a long time in travel and 
study he returned to his native city, and there in- 
troduced a great number of inventions, among them 
the endless screw, first used by him in launching 
large ships; and the so-called Archimedean screw 
(cochlea), used in draining the fields after the an- 
nual inundation of the Nile. During the siege of 
Syracuse by the Romans (215-212), he invented the 
catapults which long kept the enemy at bay, being 
adapted for use at both short and long range. He 
is said to have set fire to the Roman ships by means 
of powerful burning-glasses—a story which Buffon 
in 1777 showed by experiment to be not at all ab- 
surd, and which Ball regards as not improbable. 
He first established the truth that a body plunged 
in fluid loses as much of its weight as is equal to 
the weight of an equal volume of the fluid. When 


Syracuse finally fell, he was slain by the Roman |” 3 : 
finer and richer types, formed especially by the 


soldiers, who were tempted by the bright metal of 
his instruments, which they took for gold. Cicero, 
when quaestor in Sicily (B.c. 75), discovered the 
tomb of Archimedes (Tusc. Disp. v.23). There still 
exist nine treatises by him which have been edited 
with a Latin version, by Heiberg, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 
1880-81). See Ball, Short Hist. of Mathematics, pp. 
59-70 (London, 1888). 
Archimimus (dpyipipos). 
Architectira (dpyirexrovia, dpxirexrovixn). (I) 
GREEK.—Of the earliest efforts of the Greeks in 
architecture we have evidence in the so-called 
Cyclopean Walls surrounding the castles of kings 
in the Heroic Age of Tiryns, Argos, Mycenae, and 
elsewhere. They are of enormous thickness, some 
being constructed of rude, colossal blocks, whose 
gaps are filled up with smaller stones; while others 
are built of stones more or less carefully hewn, 
their interstices exactly fitting into each other. 
Gradually they begin to show an approximation 
to buildings with rectangular blocks. The gates 
let into these walls are closed at the top either by 
the courses of stone jutting over from each side 
till they touch, or by a long straight block laid 
over the two leaning side-posts. Of the latter 
kind is the famous Lion Gate at Mycenae (q. v.), 
so called from its two lions standing with their fore- 
feet on the broad pedestal of a pillar, and remark- 
able as the oldest specimen of Greek sculpture. — 
Among the most striking relics of this primitive 
age are the so-called @ycavpol (treasuries, usually 
subterranean) of ancient dynasties, the most con- 
siderable being the treasure -house of Atreus at 
Mycenae. (See MycenazE.) The usual form of 


See Mimvs. 
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Gate of Thoricos. 


these buildings is that of a circular chamber 
vaulted over by the horizontal courses approach- 
ing from all sides till they meet. Thus the vault 
is not a true arch. The interior seems originally 
to have been covered with metal plates, thus agree- 
ing with Homer’s descriptions of metal as a fayour- 
ite ornament of princely houses. (See Domus.) An 
open-air building preserved from that age is the sup- 
posed Temple of Heré on Mt. Ocha (now Hagios 
Elias ) in Euboea, a rectangle built of regular 
square blocks, with walls more than a yard thick, 
two small windows, and a door with leaning posts 
and a huge lintel in the southern side-wall. The 
sloping roof is of hewn flag-stones resting on the 
thickness of the wall and overlapping each other, 
but the centre is left open as in the hypaethral 
temples of a later time. 

From the simple shape of a rectangular house 
shut in by blank walls we gradually advance to 


introduction of columns detached from the wall 
and serving to support the roof and ceiling. Even 
in Homer we find columns in the palaces to sup- 
port the halls that surround the court-yard and 
the ceiling of the banqueting-room, The con- 
struction of columns (see COLUMNA) received its 
artistic development first from the Dorians, after 
their migration into the Peloponnesus about B.C. 
1000, next from the Ionians—and from each in a 
form suitable to their several characters. If the 
simple, serious character of the Dorians speaks in 
the Dorie order, no less does the lighter, nimbler, 
and more showy genius of the Ionian race appear 
in the order named after them. By about B.c. 650, 
the Ionic style was flourishing side by side with 
the Doric. 

Asit was in the construction of temples that archi- 
tecture had developed her favourite forms, all other 
public buildings borrowed their artistic character 
from the temple. (See TempLuM.) The structure 
and furniture of private houses were, during the best 
days of Greece, kept down to the simplest forms. 
About B.c. 600, in the Greek islands and on the 
coast of Asia Minor, we come across the first archi- 
tects known to us by name. It was then that 
Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos, celebrated like- 
wise as inventors of casting in bronze, built the 
great Temple of Heré in that island, while Chersi- 
phron of Cnosus in Crete, with his son Metagenes, 
began the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus, one of the 
seven wonders of the world, which was not finished 
till one hundred and twenty years after. In Greece 
Proper a vast temple to Zeus was begun at Athens 
in the sixth century B.C. (see OLYMPIEUM), and two 
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more at Delphi and Olympia—one of the Corin- 
thian Spintharus, the other by the Elean Libon. 
Here, and in the western colonies, the Doric style 
still predominated everywhere. Among the chief 
remains of this period, in addition to many ruined 
temples in Sicily, especially at Selinus and Agri- 
gentum, should be mentioned the Temple of Posei- 
don at Paestum (Posidonia) in South Italy, one of 
the best preserved and most beautiful relics of 
antiquity. The patriotic fervour of the Persian 
Wars created a general expansion of Greek life, in 
which architecture and the sister art of sculpture 
were not slow to take a part. In these depart- 
ments, as in the whole onward movement, a cen- 
tral position was taken by Athens, whose leading 


statesmen, Cimon and Pericles, lavished the great | 
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_resources of the state at once in strengthening and | 
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this department, when once the fundamental forms 
had thus been laid down in outline at Athens, is 
shown by the theatre at Epidaurus, a work of 
Polyclitus, unsurpassed, as the ancients testify, by 
any later theatres in harmony and beauty. An- 
other was built at Syracuse before B.c. 420. Nor 
is it only in the erection of single buildings that 
the great advance then made by architecture 
shows itself. In laying out new towns, or parts 
of towus, men began to proceed on artistic princi- 
ples, an innovation due to Hippodamus of Miletus. 
See THEATRUM. 

In the fourth century B.c., owing to the change 
wrought in the Greek mind by the Peloponnesian 
War, in place of the pure and even tone of the pre- 
ceding period, a desire for effect became more and 
more general, both in architecture and sculpture. 


Porch of the Erechtheum at 


beautifying the city. During this period arose a 
group of masterpieces that still astonish us in their 
ruins, some in the forms of a softened Doric, others 
in the Ionic style, which had now found its way 
into Attica, and was here developed into nobler 
shapes. The Dorie order is represented by the 
Temple of Theseus; the Propylaea (q. v.), built by 
Mnesicles; the Parthenon (q. v.), a joint production 
of Ictinus and Callicrates—while the Erechtheum 
(q. v.) is the most brilliant creation of the Ionic 
order in Attica, See ATHENAR. 

The progress of the drama to its perfection in 
this period led to a corresponding improvement in 
the building of theatres. A stone theatre was be- 
gun at Athens even before the Persian Wars, and 
the Odeum of Pericles served similar purposes. 
How soon the highest results were achieved in 


Athens. (Drawing by Boudier.) 

The sober Dorie style fell into abeyance and gave 
way to the Ionic, by the side of which a new order, 
the Corinthian, said to have been invented by the 
| sculptor Callimachus, with its more gorgeous dec- 
orations, became increasingly fashionable. In the 
first half of the fourth century arose what the an- 
cients considered the largest and grandest temple 
in the Peloponnesus, that of Athené at Tegea, a 
work of the sculptor and architect Scopas. Dur- 
ing the middle of the century another of the 
“seven wonders,” the splendid tomb of Mausolus 
at Halicarnassus, was constructed. (See Mauso- 
LEUM.) Many magnificent temples arose in that 
time. In Asia Minor, the temple at Ephesus, burned 
down by Herostratus, was rebuilt by Alexander’s 
bold architect Dinocrates. In the islands the 
ruins of the Temple of Athené at Priené, of Apollo 
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Etrusean ingenui- 
ty, and from the in- 
troduction of which 
anew and magnifi- 


cent development of 


architecture takes 


its rise. The most 
imposing of ancient 


Italian arch build- 
ing is to be seen in 
the sewers of Rome 
constructed in the 
sixth century B.C. 
See CLoACa. 

When all other 


traces of Etruscan 
influence were be- 


ing swept away at 


Rome by the intru- 


sion of Greek forms 


of art, especially af- 


ter the conquest of 


Greece in the mid- 


dle of the second 
century B.C., the Ro- 


man architects kept 


alive in full vigour 
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Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. 


at Miletus, of Dionysus at Teos, and others, even 
to this day offer a brilliant testimony to their former 
magnificence. Among Athenian buildings of that 
age the Monument of Lysicrates (q. v.) is conspic- 
uous for its graceful elegance and elaborate devel- 
opment of the Corinthian style. In the succeeding 
age, Greek architecture shows its finest achieve- 
ments in the building of theatres, especially those 
of Asiatic towns; in the gorgeous palaces of newly 
built royal capitals; and in general in the luxu- 
rious completeness of private buildings. As an 
important specimen of the last age of Attic archi- 
tecture may also be mentioned the Tower of the 
Winds at Athens. See ANDRONICUS. 

(II.) ErruscaN AND Roman. — In architecture, 
as well as sculpture, the Romans were long under 
the influence of the Etruscans, who, though not 
possessing the gift of rising to the ideal, united 
wonderful activity and inventiveness with a pas- 
sion for covering their buildings with rich orna- 
mental carving. None of their temples have sur- 
vived, for they built all the upper parts of wood; 
but many proofs of their activity in building re- 
main, surviving from various ages, in the shape 
of tombs and walls. The latter clearly show how 
they progressed from piling up polygonal blocks 
in Cyclopean style to regular courses of squared 
stone. Here and there a building still shows that 
the Etruscans originally made vaultings by let- 
ting horizontal courses jut over, as in the ancient 
Greek Oncavpoi above mentioned: on the other hand, 
some very old gateways, as at Volterra and Perugia, 
exhibit the true arch of wedge-shaped stones, the 
introduction of which into Italy is probably due to 


(Restoration by Reber.) 


the Etruscan meth- 
od of building the 
arch, which they 
developed and com- 
pleted by the in- 
ventions of the 
cross-arch (or 
groined vault) and 
.the dome. With the 
arch, which admits 
of a bolder and more varied management of spaces, 
the Romans combined, as a decorative element, the 
columns of the Greek orders. Among these their 
growing love of pomp gave the preference more 
and more to the Corinthian, adding to it after- 
wards a still more gorgeous embellishment in what 
is called the Roman or Composite capital, Anoth- 
er service rendered by the Romans was the intro- 
duction of building in brick. A more vigorous 
advance in Roman architecture dates from the 
opening of the third century B.c., when they be- 
gan making great military roads and aqueducts. 
In the first half of the second century they built, 
on Greek models, the first basilica, which, besides 
its practical utility, served to embellish the Fo- 
rum. Soon after the middle of the century ap- 
peared the first of their more ambitious temples in 
the Greek style. There is simple grandeur in the 
ruins of the Tabularium (q. v.), or Record Office, 
built B.c. 78 on the slope of the Capitol next the 
Forum. These are among the few remains of Ro- 
man republican architecture; but in the last dec- 
ades of the Republic simplicity gradually disap- 
peared, and men were eager to display a princely 
pomp in publie and private buildings ; witness the 
first stone theatre erected by Pompey as early as 
B.c. 55. Then all that went before was eclipsed 
by the vast works undertaken by Caesar — the 
Theatre, Amphitheatre, Circus, Basilica Iulia, Fo- 
rum Caesaris with its temple to Venus Genetrix. 
These were finished by Augustus, under whom Ro- 
man architecture seems to have reached its culmi- 
nating-point. Augustus, aided by his son-in-law 
Agrippa, a man who understood building, not only 
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Arch of Titus at Rome. 


completed his uncle’s plans, but added many mag- 
nificent structures—the Forum Augusti with its 


temple to Mars Ultor, the Theatre of Marcellus | 


with its Portico of Octavia, the Mausoleum, and 
others. Augustus could fairly boast that ‘“ hav- 
ing found Rome a city of brick, he left it a city 
of marble.” The grandest monument of that age, 
and one of the loftiest creations of Roman art in 
general, is the Pantheon (q. v.), built by Agrippa, 
adjacent to, but not connected with, his Thermae, 
the first of the many works of that kind in Rome. 
This structure is remarkable as being the only 
ancient building in Rome of which the walls and 
arches are now ina complete state of preservation. 
It was erected by Agrippa in B.c. 27, the original 
inscription being still retained upon the architrave 
of its porch. The Pantheon is acireular strueture 
146 feet and 6 inches in height and inner diameter, 
with a portico 103 feet long composed of sixteen 
Corinthian columns, 46 feet in height. 
portico at the entrance are two niches which once 
contained the colossal statues of Agrippa the 
builder, and of Augustus Caesar. The walls of 
the building, which are 19 feet thick, support a 
dome or cupola of vast dimensions, 
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arched entrance was a magnificent quadriga cut 
from a single block of white marble by Lysias. 
Beyond was a peristyle of fifty-two fluted columns 
adorned with a host of exquisite statues represent- 
ing the Danaidae, and adjacent to a great library. 
The magnificence of the palace as a whole may be 
conjectured from a simple summary of the treas- 
ures which we know to have been lavished upon 
the mere vestibule—a hundred and twenty columns 
of marble and bronze, statuary, bas-reliefs by Bu- 
palus and Anthermus, a quadriga in gilded bronze, 
exquisite ivory carvings, hundreds of medallions in 
gold, silver, and bronze, immense collections of 
gold and silver plate, gems and cameos, and a co- 
lossal bronze statue of Augustus, fifty feet in 
height. (See Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light 
of Recent Discoveries, ch. v.). 

Of the luxurious grandeur of private bnildings 
we have ocular proof in the dwelling-houses of 
Pompeii, a petty country town in comparison with 
Rome. The progress made under the Flavian em- 
perors is evidenced by Vespasian’s amphitheatre, 
known as the Colosseum, the mightiest Roman 
ruin in the world; by the ruined Thermae, or 
Baths, of Titus, and by his triumphal arch, the 
oldest specimen extant in Rome of this class of 
monument, itself a creation of the Roman mind. 
But all previons buildings were surpassed in size 
and splendour when Trajan’s architect, Apollo- 
dorus of Damasens, raised the Fornm Traianum 
with its huge Basilica Ulpia and the still surviv- 
ing Column of Trajan, besides other magnificent 
structures, including libraries, a great temple, a 
two-storied gallery, and a triumphal arch. The 
Basilica had five halls, the central one being 27 
yards long, and the whole structure 61 yards wide. 
It was paved with slabs of rare marble. Only a 
part of this Forum has yet been excavated, but 
enough has been brought to light to justify the 
vivid description of Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 
10), whose account refers to the time of the em- 
peror Constantine’s visit to Rome in the year 356. 
No less extensive were the works of Hadrian, 
who, besides adorning Athens with many magnifi- 
cent buildings, bequeathed to Rome a Temple of 
| Venus and Roma, the most colossal of all Roman 
| temples (see p. 763), and his own Mausoleum (q. v.), 
| the core of which is preserved in the Castle of St. 


constructed of concrete. At the ver- 
tex of the cupola is an opening nearly 
30 feet in diameter, lighting the in- 
terior. 

A still more splendid aspect was 
imparted to the city by the rebuild- 
ing of the old town burned down in 
Nero’s fire, and by the ‘‘Golden House” 
of Nero, a gorgeous pile, the like of 
which was never seen before, but 
which was destroyed on the violent 
death of its creator. The immense 
and complicated structure, or rather 
mass of structures, known as the Pal- 
ace of the Caesars, formed one of the 
most striking achievements of Roman 
architectural genius. (See PALATIUM.) 
It was, as Professor Lanciani puts it, 
a labyrinth of “endless suites of 
apartments, halls, terraces, porticoes, 
crypts, and cellars,” having its main 


approach on the Via Sacra. At its 


Colosseum at Rome. 
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Angelo. While the works of the Antonines already 
show a gradual decline in architectural feeling, the 
Triumphal Arch of Severns ushers in the period of 
decay that set in with the third century. In this 
closing period of 
Roman rule the 
buildings grow 
more and more 
gigantic — witness 
the Baths of Cara- 
calla, those of Dio- 
eletian, with his 
palace at Salona 
(three miles from 
Spalatro) in Dal- 
matia, and the Ba- 
silica of Constan- 
tine, breathing the 
last feeble gasp of 
ancient life. But 
outside of Rome 
and Italy, in every part of the enormous Empire to 
its utmost barbarian borders, bridges, numberless 
remains of roads and aqueducts and viaducts, 
ramparts and gateways, palaces, villas, market- 
places and judgment-halls, baths, theatres, amphi- 
theatres, and temples, attest the versatility, majes- 
ty, and solidity of Roman architecture, most of 
whose creations only the rudest shocks have been 
able to destroy. See Reber, Hist. of Ancient Art, 
Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1883); Liibke, Geschichte der Kunst, 
vol. i. (new ed. 1891); Fergusson, Hist. of Architec- 
ture, vol. i. (new ed. 1891); and BALNEAE; Domus; 
PaLATIUM; TEMPLUM. 


MENT 


Composite Capital. 


Architheorus (dpy:6éwpos). See DELIA. 


Archon (dpyev). “ Ruler.” The Athenian name 
for the supreme authority established on the abo- 
lition of royalty. On the death of the last king, 
Codrus, B.c. 1068, the headship of the state for life 
was bestowed on his son Medon and his descend- 
ants under the title of Archon. In B.c. 752 their 


term of office was reduced to ten years; in 714) 


their exclusive privilege was abolished, and the 
right to hold the office thrown open to all the no- 
bility, while its duration was diminished to one 
year; finally in B.c. 683 the power was divided 
among nine Archons. By Solon’s legislation his 
wealthiest class, the mevraxoc.opédipyo, became 
eligible-to the office; and by Aristides’ arrange- 
ment after the Persian Wars, it was thrown open 
to the whole body of citizens, Clisthenes having 
previously, in the interests of the democracy, sub- 
stituted the drawing of lots for election by vote. 
The political power of the office, having steadily 
decreased with time, sank to nothing when de- 
mocracy was established; its holders had no 
longer even the right to deliberate and originate 
motions, their action being limited to certain 
priestly and judicial functions, relics of their once 
regal power. 

The titles and duties of the several archons were 
as follows: (1) Their president, named emphati- 
cally Archon or Archon Eponymus (Gpxov emovu- 
pos) because the civil year was named after him. 
He had charge of the Great Dionysia, the Thargelia, 
the embassies to festivals (Pewpia), and the nomi- 
nation of choregi; also the position of guardian- 
in-chief, and the power to appoint guardians; the 
presidency in all suits about family rights (such 
as questions of divorce or inheritance), and in dis- 
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putes among thechoregi. (2) The Archon Basileus 
(apxov Bactrevs), called so because on him de- 
volved certain sacred rites inseparably connected 
with the name of king. He had the care of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, and was obliged therefore to 
be an initiated person; of the Lenaea and Anthes- 
teria; of gymnastic contests, over which he appoint- 
ed asuperintendent ; and of a number of antiquated 
sacrifices, some of which fell to the share of his 
wife, the Bacidiooa (queen); and lastly, the position 
of president in all suits touching religious law, 
including those trials for murder that came within 
the jurisdiction of the Ephetae (q. v.). (3) The 
Archon Polemarchos (dpy@v wodéwapxos, leader in 
war) was originally intrusted with the war depart- 
ment, and as late as the battle of Marathon had the 
right of voting with the ten generals, and the old 
royal privilege of commanding the right wing. Af- 
terwards he only had charge of the state sacrifices 
offered to the gods of war and to the shade of Har- 
modius; the public funerals of those who fell in 
war, and the annual feasts in honour of them; and 
finally, jurisdiction in all questions concerning the 
personaland familyrights ofresident aliens (uérocou) 
and strangers. All this rested on the old assump- 
tion that foreigner meant enemy. Each of these 
three superior archons had two assessors chosen 
by himself, but responsible. (4) The six Thesmo- 
thetae (@ecpodera, law-givers) administered justice 
in all cases not pertaining to the senior archons or 
some other authority, revised the laws once a year, 
and superintended the apportioning of public of- 
fices by lot. The several archons exercised their 
jurisdiction at different places in the city ; that of 
the Polemarch alone lay outside the walls. Duties 
common to all nine were: the yearly appointment 
by lot of the Heliastae (q. v.), the choice of umpires 
in the Panathenaea, the holding of elections of the 
generals and other military officers, jurisdiction in 
the case of officials suspended or deposed by the 
people, and latterly even in suits which had pre- 
viously been subject to the nautodicae. (See NAv- 
TODICAE.) If they had discharged their office 
without blame they entered the Areopagus as 
members for life. (See AREOPAGUS.) The office 
of archon lasted even under the Roman rule. See 
Lugebil, Zur Geschichte der Staatsverfassung von 
Athen (Leipzig, 1871); Meier, Index Archontum Epo- 
nymorum, etc. 

Archones (dpyovns). The chief farmer of the 
taxes at Athens. See TELONES. 


Archytas (Apyvras). (1) A musician of Mity- 
lené, mentioned by Diogenes Laértius as having 
written a treatise on agriculture. (2) A famous 
Tarentine astronomer and geometrician, the son 
of Hestiaens. He was seven times elected gov- 
ernor of his native city. He is said to have been 
instrumental in rescuing Plato (q. v.) from the ty- 
rant Dionysius. Many stories are told of his in- 
genuity. For him is claimed the invention of the 
screw, of the pulley, and of a wooden pigeon that 
could fly. He is also reported to have attempted 
to caleulate the number of the grains of sand upon 
the sea-shore. Only a single fragment of his writ- 
ings has come down to us in Porphyry. He per- 
ished in a shipwreck about B.c. 394. See his life 
in Diog. Laért.; Plato, 338 C; and Horace, Oarm. 
i. xxviii., with the commentators. 


See AGRIMETATIO; AGRI- 
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Arciténens. An epithet of Apollo as bearing a 
bow, with which he destroyed the serpent Python. 

Arctinus. See Cyciic POETS. 

Arctos (dpxros). “The Bear.” The name of two 
constellations near the North Pole. (1) THE GREAT 
BEAR (Ursa Major), also called the WAGON (plaus- 
trum). The ancient Italian name of this constella- 
tion was Septem Triones, that is, the Seven Plough- 
ing Oxen, also Septentrio, and with the epithet Mazor 
to distinguish it from the Septentrio Minor, or Lesser 
Bear. (2) THe Lesser or Lirrte Brear (Ursa 
Minor), likewise called the WAGON and CYNOSURA 
(dog’s tail) from the resemblance of the coustel- 
lation to the upturned curl of a dog’s tail. The 
constellation before the Great Bear was called 
Bootes, Arctophylax, or Arcturus. At a later time 
Arctophylax became the general name of the con- 
stellation, and the word Arcturus was confined to 
the chief star in it. All these constellations are 
connected in mythology with the Arcadian nymph 
Callisto, the daughter of Lycaon. Metamorphosed 
by Zeus upon the earth into a she-bear, Callisto 
was pursued by her son Arcas in the chase, and 
when he was on the point of killing her, Zeus 
placed them both among the stars—Callisto becom- 
ing the Great Bear, and Areas the Little Bear or 
Bodtes. In the poets the epithets of these stars 
have constant reference to the family and country 
of Callisto: thus we find them called Lycaonis 
Arctos; Maenalia Arctos and Maenalis Ursa (from 
Mt. Maenalus in Arcadia); rymanthis Ursa (from 
Mt. Erymanthus in Arcadia); Parrhasides Stellae 
(from the Arcadian town Parrhasia). (See CAL- 
LISsToO.) Though most traditions identified Bodtes 
with Arcas, others pronounced him to be Icarus 
or his daughter Erigoné. Hence the Septentriones 
are called Boves Icarit. 

Arcturus. See ARCTOS. 

Arcuballista. A cross-bow. See BALLISTA. 

Arciila (kiBoriov). (1) A painter’s colour-box 
(Varro, R. R. iii. 17, 4). (2) A stone coffin. See 
SEPULCRUM. 

Arctlum. A kind of porter’s knot or pad for 
carrying burdens on the head. See CEsTICILLUS. 

Arctima or Arcirma. A cariole or small car- 
riage to hold one 
person only (Paul. 
Diae. p. 14). 

Arcus (86s, T0- 
£ov). The bow used 
for shooting ar- 
rows. Two kinds 
of bow were known 
to antiquity. One consisted of the two horns 
of the antelope, or an arm of wood similarly 
shaped, joined by a bridge which served both 
as a hold for the hand and as a rest for the ar- 
row. The string, made of plaited horse-hair or 
twisted ox-gut, was fastened to each end (fig. 1). 
The other, called the Scythian or Parthian bow, 
was made of a piece of flexible wood, the ends 
cf which were tipped with metal, and bent 
slightly upwards to hold the string (fig. 2). 
The arrow (Gr. diords, or ro€evua; Lat. sagitta) 
was made of a stem of reed or light wood, one 
end furnished with a three-cornered point, some- 
times simple and sometimes barbed, the other end 
with feathers. A notch in the shaft served to 
place it on the string. The arrows (and sometimes 
the bow) were kept in a quiver (papérpn, pharetra) 


(Rich.) 


Arcuma, 
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made of leather, wood, or metal, fitted with a sus- 
pender, and sometimes open, sometimes having a 
lid. The quiver was worn either on the back, ac- 
cording to the Greek manner, or in Oriental fash- 
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(From Musewn Hunter. pl. 23 L.) 


(Museo Pio Clementino, iv. tav. xiii.) 


Bows and Quivers. 


ion,on the left hip. The Cretans had the reputation 
of being the best archers among the Greeks. They 
generally served among the light-armed auxilia- 
ries as a special corps. Mounted bowmen were 
employed by the ancient Athenians (see HIPPEIs) ; 
but it was not until after the Punic Wars that 


Greek Bows. (Hamilton Vases.) 


archers formed a regular part of the Roman army. 
They were then furnished by the allies, or raised 
by recruiting, and were mostly taken from Crete 
and the Balearic Islands. See ARMA. 


Arcus ( fornix, kaudpa). An arch suspended over 
the head of an aperture, or carried from one side 
of a wall to another, and serving as the roof or 
ceiling to the space below. An arch is formed of 
a series of wedge-like stones or of bricks, support- 
ing each other, and all bound firmly together by 
the pressure of the centre one upon them, which 
latter is therefore distinguished by the name of 
keystone. 

It would seem, at first sight, that the arch, as 
thus defined, and as used by the Romans, was not 
known to the Greeks in the early periods of their 
history, otherwise a language so copious as theirs, 
and of such ready application, would not have 
wanted a name properly Greek by which to distin- 


ARCUS 


guish it. The use of both arches and vaults ap- 
pears, however, to have been known to them even 
before the Trojan War, and its use is exemplified in 
two of the earliest buildings now remaining—the 
chamber built at Orchomenus by Minyas, king of 
Boeotia (Pausan. ix. 38), and the treasury of Atreus 
at Mycenae (Pausan. ii. 16). Both of these works 
are constructed underground, and each of them 
consists of a circular chamber formed by regular 
courses of stones laid horizontally over each oth- 
er, each course projecting towards the interior, 
and beyond the one below it, till they meet in an 
apex over the centre, and thus resemble the inside 
ofadome. Each of the horizontal courses of stones 
formed a perfect circle, or two semicircular arches 
joined together, as the subjoined plan will render 
evident. See Schliemann, Mycenae, p. 43; Leake, 
Morea, ii. 377; and the articles ARCHITECTURA ; 
MYCENAE. 


The principle of the construction is that of an 
arch-shaped mass resisting a great superincumbent 
weight, and deriving its strength and coherence 
from the weight itself. Thus it seems that the 
Greeks did understand the constructive principle 
on which the arch is formed. They made use of a 
contrivance, even before the Trojan War, by which 
they were enabled to gain all the advantages of 
our archway in making corridors, or hollow gal- 
leries, and which in appearance resembled the 
pointed arch, such as is now termed Gothic. This 
was effected by cutting away the superincumbent 
stones in the manner already described, at an angle 


Pointed Arch in the Walls of Tiryns. 
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of forty-five degrees with the horizon. The mode 
of construction and appearance of such arches are 
represented in the annexed drawing of the walls 
of Tiryns from Sir William Gell’s Argolis. 

The principle of the true arch was known to 
the Egyptians, but it is remarkable that they did 
not make use of it in their most massive works 
(Wilkinson, ii. 299, ed. of 1878). The Assyrians 
used it in subterranean buildings (Layard, Nineveh, 
i. 167; ii. 260). There are also a few specimens of 
the true arch in ancient Greece. At Oeniadae, in 
Acarnania, is a postern of a perfect arch in the 
polygonal walls of the city (Leake, Northern Greece, 
111.560 seq.) ; and at Xerokampo, in the neighbour- 
hood of Sparta, is a bridge on the true arch-princi- 
ple (Mure, Tour in Greece, ii. 248), though the latter, 
in the opinion of many archeologists, is of Roman 
construction (Dennis, Kéruria, ii. 250 seq.). But 
these are rare instances; and the Etruscans are 
the first people who employed the true arch exten- 
sively. Hence the use of the arch passed into the 
architecture of buildings. The Romans probably 
borrowed it from the Etruscans. Thus the Cloaca 
Maxima, long held to be the oldest instance of the 
arch at Rome, and attributed to the Tarquinii (see 
CLOoACA), closely resembles the canal of the Marta 
(Dennis, Etruria, i. 430 seq.) See pp. 373 and 628. 

Arcus Triumphalis. A triumphal arch. These 
arches were peculiar to the Romans, and were usu- 
ally detached structures built across the princi- 
pal streets of the city, and, according to the space 
of their respective localities, consisted of either a 
single archway, or of a central one for carriages, 
with two smaller ones on each side for foot-pas- 
sengers, which sometimes had side communica- 
tions with the central arch. Sometimes there 
were two arches of equal height, side by side. 
Each front was ornamented with trophies and 
bas-reliefs, which were also placed on the sides 
of the passages. Both facades had usually col- 
umns against the piers, supporting an entabla- 
ture, surmounted by a lofty attica, on the front 
of which was the inscription, and on the top of it 
bronze chariots, war-horses, statues, and trophies. 
The triumphal arch recalls its original, the city 
gate, in the concentration of ornament on the fa- 
cades, while the sides, which in the city gate are 
buried in the wall, are comparatively plain. 

Stertinius is the first upon record who erected 
anything of the kind. He built an arch in the 
Forum Boarium, about B.c. 196, and another in 
the Cireus Maximus, each of which was sur- 
mounted by gilt statues. Six years afterwards, 
Scipio Africanus built another on the Clivus Cap- 
itolinus, on which he placed seven gilt statues 
and two figures of horses; and in Bc. 121, Fabius 
Maximus built a fourth in the Via Sacra, which 
is called by Cicero the Fornix Fabianus. None of 
these remain, the Arch of Augustus at Rimini be- 
ing one of the earliest among those still standing. 

There are twenty-one arches recorded by differ- 
ent writers as having been erected in the city of 
Rome, five of which still remain: (1) ARcus Drust, 
which was erected to the honour of Claudius Dru- 
sus on the Appian Way. (2) Arcus TITI, at the 
foot of the Palatine, which was erected te che hon- 
our of Titus after his conquest of Iudaea, but 
does nof appear to have been finished till after 
his death, since in the inscription upon it he 
is called Divus, and is also represented as being 
carried up to heaven upon an eagle. The bas-re- 
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Arch of Constantine at Rome. 


liefs of this arch represent the spoils from the| conquest of the Parthians and Arabians. (4) AR- 
Temple of Jerusalem carried in triumphal proces- CUS GALLIENI, erected to the honour of Gallienus 
sion, This arch has only a single opening, with by a private individual, M. Aurelius Victor. (5) 
two columns of the Roman or Composite order on | ARCUS CONSTANTINI, which is larger and more 
each side of it. (3) ARCUS SEPTIMI SEVERI, which) profusely ornamented than the Arch of Titus. 
was erected by the Senate (A.D. 207) at the end of | It has three arches in each front, with columns 
the Via Sacra, in honour of that emperor and his} similarly disposed, and statues on the entabla- 
two sons, Caracalla and Geta, on account of his| tures over them, which, with the other sculpt- 
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Arch of Septimius Severus. 
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ured ornaments, originally decorated the Arch of 
Trajan. 
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Arch of Augustus at Aosta. 


see Burn, Rome and the Campagna; Middleton, 
Ancien: Rome in 1885; id. Remains of Ancient Rome 
1892); and the article ARCHITECTURA. 


Ardalus ("Apdados). A son of Hephaestus, and 
the reputed inventor of the pipe, whence the Muses, 
to whom he gave it, are called Ardalides (Pausan. 
ii. 21). 

Ardanion (dpdaviov). A vessel of water placed 
at the door of a house in which a dead person was 
lying, in order that those leaving might purify 
themselves by sprinkling with the water. See 
Aristoph. Lecles. 1033. 

Ardea. The chief town of the Rutuli in La- 
tium, situated about three miles from the sea, one 
of the most ancient places in Italy, and the capital 
of Turnus. It was conquered and colonized by 
the Romane B.C. 442 (Livy, iv. 9). 

Arduenna Silva. The Ardennes, a vast forest 
in the northeast of Gaul, extending from the Rhine 
and the Treviri to the Nervii and Remi, and north 
as far as the Scheldt (Tac. Anz. viii. 42). 


Area. Any open space (purus locus). 
for a buiiding, 
(2) The site of 
a house pulled 
down in conse- 
quence ot its 
owner’s treason 
and devoted to 
religious uses 
(Cie. Ad Adt. iv.1, 
2). (3) An open 
space in front of 
a temple, house, 
sepulchre, or public building. (4) A market-place. 
(5) A threshing-floor Ads). 

Aregoénis (’Apnyovis). The mother of Mopsus 
(q. v.) by Ampyx. 

Areiopagus. See AREOPAGUS. 

Arelaté, Arélas, or Arelatum. Now Arles; a 
town in Gallia Narbonensis, at the head of the 
delta of the Rhone, on the left bank, and a Roman 
colony. The Roman remains at Aries attest the 
greatness of the ancient city: there are still the 
ruins of an aqueduct, theatre, amphitheatre, etc. 

Aremorica. See ARMORICA. 

Aréna. (1) Sand, a subject to which Vitruvius 


(1) A site 
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Area before a Sepulchre. (Villa Corsini, 
Rome.) 
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ARES 
(ii. 4) has devoted a chapter. (2) See AMPHITHEA- 
TRUM. 
Arenarii. Gladiators fighting in the arena. 


See GLADIATORES. 

Areopagus ("Apeios mdyos). The hill of Ares 
(q. v.). A rocky eminence lying to the west of the 
Athenian Acropolis. To account for the name, 
various stories were told. Thus, some said that 
it was so called from the Amazons, the daughters 
of Ares, having encamped there when , they at- 
tacked Athens; others again, as Aeschylus, from 
the sacrifices there offered by them to that god; 
while the more received opinion connected the 
name with the legend of Ares having been brought 
to trial there by Poseidon for the murder of his 
son, Halirrhothius (q. v.). 

To no legend, however, did the place owe its 
fame, but rather to the ancient criminal court or 
council (7) ev Apei@ mayo Bovdn) which held its 
sittings there, and sometimes received the name 
of 7 dvw BovAn, to distinguish it from the Solo- 
nian Senate of Four Hundred, or the later Clis- 
thenian Senate of Five Hundred. Solon’s legis- 
lation raised the Areopagus into one of the most 
powerful bodies by transferring to it the great- 
er part of the jurisdiction of the Ephetae (q. v.), 
as well as the supervision of the entire public 
administration, the conduct of magistrates, the 
transactions of the popular assembly, religion, 
laws, morals, and discipline, and giving it power 
to call even private persons to account for offen- 
sive behaviour. See SOLONIAN CONSTITUTION. 

Ares ("Apns). The Greek name for the god of 
war, son of Zeus by Heré, whose quarrelsome tem- 
per Homer supposes to have passed over to her son 
so effectively that he delighted in nothing but 
battle and bloodshed. His insatiable thirst for 
blood makes him hateful to his father and to all 
the gods, especially Athené. His favourite haunt 


(Glyptothek, Munich.) 


Head of Ares. 
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is the land of the wild and warlike Thracians. In 
form and equipment the ideal of warlike heroes, 
he advances, according to Homer, now on foot, 
now in a chariot drawn by magnificent steeds, 
attended by his equally bloodthirsty sister Eris 
(strife), his sons Deimos and Phobos (fear and 
fright), and Enyo, the goddess of battle and waster 
of cities (he himself being called Enyalios), rushing 
in blind rage through indiscriminate slaughter. 
Though fighting on the Trojan side, the bloodshed 
only is dear to his heart. But his unbridled 
strength and blind valour turn to his disadvan- 
tage, and always bring about his defeat in the 
presence of Athené, the goddess of ordered bat- 
talions; he is also beaten by heroes fighting under 
her leadership, as by Heracles in the contest with 
Cycnus, and by Diomede before Troy. And this 
view of Ares as the bloodthirsty god of battles is, 
in the main, that of later times also. As early as 
Homer he is the friend and lover of Aphrodité, 
who has borne him Eros and Anteros, Deimos and 
Phobos, as well as Harmonia, wife of Cadmus the 
founder of Thebes, where both goddesses were 
worshipped as ancestral deities. He is not named 
so often as the gods of peace; but, as Ares or 
Enyalius, he was doubtless worshipped every- 


Ares. (Villa Ludovisi, Rome.) 


where, notably in Sparta, in Arcadia, and (as the 
father of Oenomaiis) in Elis. At Sparta young 
dogs were sacrificed to him under the title of 
Theritas. At Athens the ancient site of a high 
court of justice, the Areopagus (q. v.), was conse- 
crated to him, There, in former days, the Olympian 
gods had sat in judgment on him and absolved 
him when he had slain Halirrhothius for offering 
violence to Alcippé, his daughter by Agraulos. 
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His symbols were the spear and the burning torch. 
Before the introduction of trumpets, two priests 
of Ares, marching in front of the armies, hurled 
the torch at the foe as the signal of battle. 

In works of art he was represented as a young 
and handsome man of strong, sinewy frame, his 
hair in short curls, and a somewhat sombre look 
in his countenance ; in the early style he is bearded 
and in armour, in the later beardless and with 
only the helmet on. He is often represented in 
company with Aphrodité, and their boy Eros, who 
plays with his father’s arms. One of the most 
famous statues extant is that in the Villa Ludovisi 
given above, which displays him in an easy resting 
attitude, with his arms laid aside, and Eros at his 


feet. On his identification with the Italian Mars, 
see MARS. 

Arestorides. A patronymic applied to Argos 
(q. v.). 


Aretaeus (’Apérawos). A physician of Cappa- 
docia, born near the close of the second century A.D. 
He was the author of two works, each in four 
books, on the causes, symptoms, and eure of acute 
and chronic pains. He wrote in the Ionic dialect 
with much elegance and clearness; and his trea- 
tises show a correctness of understanding with re- 
gard to medicine unusual among the ancient writ- 
ers on this subject. He discourses with especial 
acuteness of the nerves, of indigestion, and gives 
an excellent account of diseases of the throat and 
tonsils. See Mann, Aretaei Therapia (1858). 


Aretaldgi (aperadoyor). Literally “ persons dis- 
coursing abont virtue.” Originally poor stoics or 
cynics, who, being unable to gain a living by their 
public lectures, obtained a precarious maintenance 
at the tables of the rich by their philosophical con- 
versation. The name is generally equivalent to 
parasitus (q. V.) or scurra. See Suet. Aug. 74. 


Areté (’Apn7y). The wife of Alcinoiis (q. v.), 
king of the Phaeacians, and the protector of Odys- 
seus (q. V.). 

Arethisa (’Apédovea). (1) One of the Nereids, 
and nymph of the fountain of the same name in 
the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse. For the 
story, see ALPHEUS. (2) One of the Hesperides 
(q. v.). 

Aretinum. A Roman colony in Etruria (Sil. 
Ital. v. 123). 

Aretium. See ARRETIUM. 


Aretus ("Apyros). A famous warrior, whose 
only weapon was an iron club, and who was 
treacherously slain by Lycurgus, king of Arcadia. 
See Pausan. viii. 11. 

Areus (‘Apevs). The name of two kings of 
Sparta, the first reigning B.c. 309-265; and the 
second, as a child, about B.c. 264-256. 


Argé. A beautiful huntress changed into a stag 
by Apollo (Hyg. Fab, 205). 

Argei. We learn from Livy (i 21) that Numa 
consecrated places for the celebration of religious 
services, which were called by the pontifices argei. 
Varro calls them the “chapels of the argei,” and 
says they were twenty-seven in number, distrib- 
uted in the different districts of the city. We 
know but little of the particular uses to which they 
were applied, and that little is unimportant. Thus, 
we are told that they were solemnly visited on the 
Liberalia, or festival of Bacchus; and, also, that 
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whenever the flamen Dialis went (ivi?) to them, he 
was to adhere to certain observances. They seem 
also to have been the depositaries of the topo- 
graphical records. There was a tradition that 
these argei were named from the chieftains who 
came with Hercules, the Argive, to Rome, and oc- 
cupied the Capitoline, or, as it was anciently called, 
Saturnian Hill. See Aul. Gell. x. 16; Varro, L. L. 
v. 45. 

The name argei was also given to certain figures 
thrown into the Tiber from the Sublician Bridge, 
on the Ides of May in every year. This was done 
by the pontifices, the vestals, the praetors, and 
other citizens, after the performance of the cus- 
tomary sacrifices. The images were thirty in 
number, made of bulrushes, and in the form of men. 
Ovid makes various suppositions to account for 
the origin of this rite; we can only conjecture that 
it was a symbolical offering to propitiate the gods, 
and that the number was a representative either 
of the thirty patrician curiae at Rome, or perhaps 
ot the thirty Latin townships. See Varro, Z. L. 
vii. 44; Ovid. Fast. v. 671; and Festus, s. v. 

Argentarii (rpave(irat). Dealers in money, in- 
cluding money-changers, usurers, and bankers 
proper. See TRAPEZITAE. 


Argenteus. A Roman silver coin, valued at 
about twelve cents. See NUMISMATICS (Roman). 


Argentoratum. The modern city of Stras- 
burg; a Roman municipium in Gallia Belgica, on 
the Rhine. The Romans had a manufactory of 
arms here; and here, also, the emperor Julian de- 
feated the Alemanni. In the sixth century we 
find it called Stratisburgium, whence comes the 
modern name. 

Argentum (apyupos). Silver. The Athenians 
obtained their silver from the silver mines at Lan- 
rium, which were generally regarded as the chief 
source of the wealth of Athens. We learn from 
Xenophon that these mines had been worked in 
remote antiquity; and Xenophon speaks of them 
as if he considered them inexhaustible. In the 
time of Demosthenes, however, the profit arising 
from them had greatly diminished; and in the 
second century of the Christian era they were no 
longer worked. The ore from which the silver 
was obtained was called “silver earth” (dpyupires 
yi, or simply dpyupiris). The same term (terra) 
was also applied to the ore by the Romans, who 
obtained most of their silver from Spain. See 
CAELATURA; METALLUM. 

The relative value of gold and silver differed 
considerably at different periods in Greek and Ro- 
man history. Herodotus mentions it as 1 to 13; 
Plato as 1 to 12; Menander as 1 to 10; and Livy 
as 1 to 10, about B.c. 189. According to Sueto- 
nius, Iulius Caesar, on one occasion, exchanged 
gold for silver in the proportion of 1 to 9; but the 
most usual proportion under the early Roman em- 
perors was about 1 to 12; and from Constantine 
to Justinian about 1 to 14, or 1 to 15, 

For the use of silver in coinage, see the articles 
Nommvus; DeNnartus; DracuMa, and especially 
NuMISMATICS. 

Argentum Vivum ( dpyupos XUTOS de Quicksil- 
ver or mercury. See Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 20. 

Arges ("Apyns). See CYCLOPES. 

Argi. See ARGOS. 

Argia (‘Apyeia). The daughter of Adrastus and 
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wife of Polynices (q. v.) (Hyg. Fab. 69 and 72). See 
CREON. 


Argias Graphé (dpyias ypady). An action to 
which any Athenian citizen was liable, according 
to the old law, if he could not bring evidence that 
he had some lawful calling. The law was intro- 
duced by Draco, who made the penalty of convic- 
tion death ; Solon re-enacted the law, substituting, 
however, for the capital punishment a fine of 100 
drachmae for the first conviction, and a loss of civ- 
ic rights (druia) if the same person was convicted 
three times of indolence, According to Iulius Pol- 
lux, Draco did not impose a severer punishment 
than ariuia, and Solon did not punish it at all till 
the third offence. See Plut. Sol. 37; Poll. viii. 42, 


Argiletum. A district in Rome, extending from 
the south of the Quirinal to the Capitoline and the 
Forum. It was chiefly inhabited by mechanics and 
booksellers (Mart. i. 4). Varro derives the name 
from argilla, “potter’s clay,” and some make it 
Argi letum, as referring to the hero Argus (Verg. 
Aen. viii. 346). 

Argilla. See CRETA: 

Arginusae (’Apywotca). Three small islands 
off the coast of Aeolis, opposite Mytilené in Les- 
bos, celebrated for the naval victory of the Athe- 
nians over the Lacedaemonians under Callicrati- 
das, B.c. 406. See PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

Argiphontes (‘Apye:pdrytns). ‘ Argus-slayer.” 
An epithet applied to Hermes. See ARGus. 

Argitis. A species of wine, celebrated by Ver- 
gil for its durability. It is believed to have been 
a white wine. See Verg. Georg. ii. 99. 

Argivi. See ARGOS. 

Argo (‘Apyo). See ARGONAUTAE. 

Argolicus Sinus. See ARGos. 

Argélis (ApyoXis). See ARGOS. 

Argonautae (Apyovaira). Aname given to those 
who sailed in the ship Argo under the lead of Iason 
(q. v.), son of Aeson, a generation before the Tro- 
jan War, to Aea, afterwards identified with Col- 
chis at the eastern end of the Euxine Sea. The 
expedition was undertaken for the recovery of the 
golden fleece of the ram on which Phrixus, son of 
Athamas (q. v.), had fled from his father and Ino, 
his step-mother, to the court of Aeétes, king of Aea, 
a mighty magician. Having been hospitably re- 
ceived by him, and married to his daughter Chal- 
ciopé, he had sacrificed the ram, and hung its 
fleece up in the grove of Ares, where if was guard- 
ed by a sleepless dragon. The task of bringing 
it back was laid upon Iason by his uncle Pelias, 
son of Poseidon and Tyro, who had deprived his 
half-brother Aeson of the sovereignty of TIoleus 
in Thessaly. Aeson, to protect his son from 
the plots of Pelias, had conveyed him secretly 
to the centaur Chiron on Mount Pelion, who 
brought him up until he was twenty years of 
age. Then Iason came home, and without a 
shoe on his left foot, having lost it in wading 
through a mountain torrent, presented himself 
before Pelias, demanding his father’s restoration 
to his sovereignty. ‘The crafty Pelias, whom an 
oracle had warned against a one-shoed man, prom- 
ised on his oath to do what he asked, if Iason 
would go instead of himself to bring the golden 
fleece. This task the oracle had imposed upon 
himself, but he was too old to perform it. Anoth- 
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er version of the story is, that Iason, after com- 
pleting his education with Chiron, preferred to 
live in the country; that he came, with one shoe 
on, to a sacrifice that Pelias was offering to Po- 
seidon on the sea-shore; that Pelias asked him 
what he would do if he were king and had been 
forewarned of his death at the hand of a subject ; 
and that, upon Iason answering that he would 
make him bring the golden fleece, Pelias gave 
him the commission. Heré had put that answer 
into Iason’s mouth, because she regarded him with 
favour, and wished to punish Pelias for having 
slain Sidero in her temple. See SALMONEUS. 

The vessel for the voyage, the fifty-oared Argo, 
is said to have been named after its builder Argos, 
a son of Phrixus after his return to Orchomenus, 
the home of his fathers. The ship was built of the 
pines of Pelion under the direction of Athené, like 
Heré a protectress of Iason, who inserted in the 
prow a piece of the speaking oak of Dodona. The 
heroes who, at Iason’s call, took part in the expe- 
dition (fifty all told, according to the number of 
the oars), were originally, in the version to which 
the Minyan family gave currency, Minyans of Tol- 
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been carried off by nymphs. On the Bithynian 
shore, Polydeuces vanquishes the Bebrycian king 
Amycus (q.v.) ina boxing-match. At Salmydessus 
in Thrace, the blind seer Phineus, whom Calais 
and Zetes had rid of the Harpies, his tormentors, 
instructs them with regard to the rest of their 
journey, and especially how to sail through the 
Symplegades, two floating rocks that clash togeth- 
er at the entrance to the Black Sea. By his ad- 
vice Iason sends «a dove before him, and as she has 
only her tail-feathers cut off by the colliding rocks, 
they venture on the feat of rowing the Argo through. 
By Heré’s help, or, according to another account, 
that of Athené, they do what no man has done be- 
fore: they pass through, the ship only losing her 
rudder. Skirting the southern shore of the Pontus, 
they meet with a friendly reception from Lycus, 
king of the Maryandini, though here the seer Id- 
mon is killed by a wild boar in hunting, and the 
helmsman Tiphys dies of a disease, whereupon 
Ancaeus takes his place. Past the land of the Aia- 
zous they come to the island of Aretias, whence 
they scare away the Stymphalian birds (see HER- 
ACLES), and take on board the sous of Phrixus, 

who had been shipwrecked there on 


their way to Greece. At length they 
reach the mouth of the Phasis in the 
land of the Colechians. Upon Iason’s 
demand, Aeétes promises to give up 
the golden fleece, on condition that 
Tason catches two brazen-hoofed, fire- 
breathing bulls, yokes them to a brazen 
plough, and ploughs with them the 
field of Ares, sows the furrows with 
dragons’ teeth, and overcomes the mail- 
clad men that are to spring out of 
them. The hero has given up all hope 
of success, when Aphrodité kindles in 
the breast of the king’s daughter Me- 
dea an irresistible love for the stranger. 
Medea gives him an ointment to pro- 
tect him from the fiery breath of the 
bulls, as well as the strength to harness 


Athené superintending the Building of the Argo. 
tav. 45.) 


cos, Orchomenus, Pylos, and other places. 
them were Acastus the son of Pelias, a close friend 
of Iason; Admetus, Erginus, Euphemns, Periclyme- 
nus, and Tiphys. But, as the story spread, all the 
Greek heroes that could have been living at the 
time were included among the number of the 
Argonants—e. g. Heracles, Castor and Polydeuces, 
Idas and Lynceus, Calais and Zetes the sons of 
Boreas, Peleus, Tydeus, Meleager, Amphiaraiis, 
Orpheus, Mopsus and Idmon the prophets of the 
expedition, and even the huntress Atalanta. Iason 
takes the command, and Tiphys manages the helm. 
Setting sail from Pegasae, the port of Iolcos, the 
Argonauts make the island of Lemnos, where only 
women dwell, and after some considerable stay 
there (see HypsipyLh) go past Samothrace and 
through the Hellespont to the island of Cyzicus, 
where they are hospitably received by Cyzicus, 
the king of the Doliones; but, attempting to pro- 
ceed, are beaten back by a storm at night, and, 
being taken by their late friends for pirates, are 
attacked, and have the ill-fortune to kill their 
young king. On the coast of Mysia they leave 
Heracles behind to look for Hylas (q. v.), who has 


(Zoéga, Bassi rilievi, 


Among | fleece. 


them, and advises him to throw a stone 
in among the earth-born giants, who 
will killeach other. But when all this 
is done Aeétes does not give up the 
Then Iason, with the help of Medea, 
whom he promises to take home with him as 
his wife, throws the dragon that guards it into 
a sleep, takes if down, and escapes with Medea 
and his comrades. Aeétes sends his son Absyrtus 
in pursuit, whom Iason kills by stratagem. An- 
other story is that Medea takes her little brother 
Absyrtus with her, cuts him to pieces, and throws 
the limbs one by one into the sea, so that her father, 
while pursuing her, might be delayed in picking 
them up and laying them out. 

As to the return of the Argonauts, the legends 
differ considerably. One of the oldest makes them 
sail up the Phasis into the river Oceanus, and over 
that to Libya, where they drag the ship twelve 
days’ journey overland to Lake Tritonis, and get 
home across the Mediterranean. Other accounts 
agree with this in substance, while-others, again, 
mix up the older tradition with the adventures 
of Odysseus. The heroes sail up the Danube into 
the Adriatic, and are within hail of Coreyra (Corfu) 
when a storm breaks ont, and the piece of oak from 
Dodona foretells their ruin unless they have the 
murder of Absyrtns expiated by Cireé. Hence they 
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sail up the Eridanus into the Rhone, and so into 
the Tyrrhenian Sea to the island of Cireé, who 
purifies them. They go past the island of the Si- 
rens, against whose magic the songs of Orpheus 
protect them. All but Butes (q. v.) pass in safety 
between Seylla and Charybdis with the help of 
the gods, and reach the island of the Phaeacians, 
where Iason marries Medea to evade the sentence 
of their host Aleinoiis, who, in his capacity as um- 
pire, has given judgment that the girl Medea be 
delivered up to her Colehian pursuers. Already 
within sight of the Pelopounesus, a storm drives 
them into the Libyan Syrtes, whence they carry 


their ship, saved by divine assistance, to Lake | 


Tritonis. Thence, guided by Triton (see EuPHE- 
MUS) into the Mediterranean, they return by way 
of Crete to Ioleos. 

During their absence Pelias has put to death 
Aeson and his son Promachus, and Iason’s mother 
has taken her own life. Medea sets to work to 
avenge them. Before the eyes of Pelias’s daughters 
she cuts up an old he-goat, and by boiling it in a 
magic caldron restores it to lifeand youth. Prom- 
ising in like manner to renew the youth of the 
aged Pelias, she induces them to kill their father 
and then leaves them in the lurch. Driven away 
by Acastus, the son of the murdered king, Iason 
and Medea take refuge with Creon, king of Cor- 
inth. But, after ten years of happy wedlock, Iason 
resolves to marry Creon’s daughter Creiisa, or 
Glaucé. On this, Medea kills the bride and her 
father by sending the unsuspecting maiden a poi- 
soned robe and a diadem as a bridal gift, murders 
her own two sons, Mermerus and Pheres, in her 
faithless husband’s sight, and, escaping in a car 
drawn by serpents, sent by her grandfather Helios, 
makes her way to Aegens, king of Athens. (See 
MepeEA.) Iason is said to have come by his death 
through the Argo, which he had set up and con- 
secrated on the Isthmus. One day, when he was 
lying down to rest under the ship, the stern fell 
off and killed him. 

The legend of the Argonauts is extremely an- 
cient; even Homer speaks of it as universally 
known. We first find it treated in detail in Pin- 
dar; then the Alexandrian poet Apollonius of 
Rhodes (q. v.) tried to harmonize the various ver- 
sions, and was followed by the Latin poets Valerius 
Flaccus, Varro Atacinus, and the late Greek Pseudo- 
Orpheus. See Roscher, Ausfiirliches Lexicon, 530—- 
537; A. Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 94-102 (1884) ; 
and id. Introduction to Mrs. Hunt’s translation of 
Grimm’s Household Tales (1884). 


Argonautica: See APOLLONIUS; VALERIUS 


FLaccus; VARRO. 


Argos ("Apyos) is said to have signified, in the 
language of the Macedonians and Thessalians, a 
plain, and it may therefore contain the same root 
as the Latin word ager. In Homer we find men- 
tion of the Pelasgic Argos—that is, a town or dis- 
trict of Thessaly—and of the Achaean Argos, by 
which he means sometimes the whéle Peloponne- 
sus, sometimes Agamemnon’s kingdom of Argos, of 
which Mycenae was the capital, and sometimes the 
town of Argos. As Argos frequently signifies the 
whole Peloponnesus, the most important part of 
Greece, so the ’Apyeio. often occur In Homer as a 
name of the whole body of the Greeks, in which 
sense the Roman poets also use Argivi.—(1) ARGOS, 
a district of Peloponnesus, lying between Arcadia 
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seeing,” as having a hundred eyes. 


ARIADNE 


and the Aegean Sea, and also called by Greek writ- 
ers Argia, or Argolicé, or Argolis. Under the Ro- 
mans ARGOLIS became the usual name of the coun- 
try. (2) The chief city of Argolis, about two miles 
from the sea, on the Sinus Argolicus. It was fabled 
to have been built by seven Cyclopes from Syria 
(Eurip. Jph. in Aul. 152, 534) for Inachus, the first 


king. The city was under the especial protection 
of Heré. Its inhabitants were called Argivi and 


Argolici—names which are often applied to the 
whole Greek race. (See Hetias.) The city is 
often spoken of in the plural form, Argi. 


The chief town of 
Acarnania, on the Ambracian 


Argos Amphilochicum. 
Amphilochia in 
Gulf. 

Argus ("Apyos). (1) The son of Zeus and Niobé, 
and third king of Argos. (2) Called Panoptes, “ all- 
He was the 
son of Agenor, or Arestor, or Inachus. Heré ap- 
pointed him guardian of the cow into which Io had 
been metamorphosed; but Hermes, at the com- 
mand of Zeus, sent him to sleep by the sweet notes 
of his lute, and then cut off his head. Heré trans- 
planted his eyes to the tail of the peacock, her 
favourite bird. See Io. (3) The builder of the 
Argo, son of Phrixus (Apoll. Rhod. i. 112). 

Argyraspides (dapyuvpaomides). A division of 
the Macedonian army, who were so called because 
they carried shields covered with silver plates. 
They were held in high honour by Alexander the 
Great, after whose death they went over to Antigo- 
nus. Livy mentions them as the royal cohort in 
the army of Antigonus. The Roman emperor Alex- 
ander Severus had in his army a body of men who 
were called argyroaspides. (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 50.) 

Argyriou Diké (apyupiov dikn). A civil suit to 
compel the defendant to pay over to the plaintiff 
money in his possession, or for which he was liable. 

Argyripa. See ARPI. 

Argyritis (dpyupiris). See ARGENTUM, 


Argyrokopeion (dpyvpoxoreioy). The mint at 
Athens. See Moneta ; NUMISMATICS. 


Argyroldgoi (dpyuvpoddyo.). The ships of the 


| Athenians, ostensibly employed during the Pelo- 


ponnesian War in levying the regular tribute from 
the allies; but often engaged in making arbitrary 
exactions and forced contributions even from neu- 
trals. Cf. Thucyd. iii. 19; iv. 50,75; Xen. Hell. i. 
178. 

Argyros (dpyupos). 

Argyrotamiae (dpyvporapia). The native finan- 
cial officers of the Greek provinces during the pe- 
riod of Roman rule, and distinguished from the 
rapiar or Roman quaestors. (Cs 2; Gr. 210i.) 

Aria (Apia and ’Apeia), The most important of 
the eastern provinces of the ancient Persian Em- 
pire, bounded on the east by the Paropamisadae, 
on the north by the Margiana and by Hyrecania, on 
the west by Parthia, and on the south by the des- 
ert of Carmania. From Aria was derived the name 
under which all the eastern provinces were includ- 
ed. See ARIANA; PERSIA. 


Ariadné (‘Apiadyn). The daughter of Minos and 
Pasiphaé, who fell in love with Theseus when he 
came to Crete to kill the Minotaur, and gave him a 
clew of yarn, to help him to find his way back to 
the light of day after slaying the monster in the 
Labyrinth. She then escaped with him. Homer 


See ARGENTUM. 
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represents Ariadné as slain by Artemis in the isl- 
and of Dia, close to ‘Crete, at the request of Dio- 
nysus. But the later legend shifts the scene to the 
isle of Naxos, where the slumbering Ariadné is 
deserted by Theseus. On waking, she is in the 
depths of despair, when Dionysus comes and raises 
her to the dignity of a god’s wife. Zeus grants 
her immortality, and sets her bridal gift, a crown, 
among the stars. She received divine honours: at 
Naxos her festivals were held, now with dismal 
rites recalling her abandonment, and now with 
bacchanalian revelry befitting the happy bride of 
Dionysus. The story of Ariadné has been a fa- 
yourite subject for artists and poets in all ages. 


Sleeping Ariadné. 


(Vatican. ) 


At Athens in the autumn they held a joyous fes- 
tival to her and Dionysus, which Theseus was sup- 
posed to have founded on his return from Crete. 
In Italy, where they identified Dionysus with their 
wine-god Liber, they also took Ariadné for the 
wine-goddess Libera (q. v.). See in English, F. 
Tennyson’s Ariadne, and Ross’s Ariadne in Naxos. 

Ariadnéa (Apiadvera). Festivals held in honour 
of Ariadné in Naxos, and also in Cyprus. 

Ariaeus (Apviaios). The friend of Cyrus, and 
commander of the left wing of his army at the 
battle of Cunaxa (q. v.) in B.c. 401. After the 
death of Cyrus he deserted the Greeks, and thus 
procured his pardon from King Artaxerxes (Xen. 
Anab. i. 8, 5, ete.). 

Ariana (’Apiavy). A name derived from Aria 
(q. v.) and applied to the eastern provinces of the 
Persian Empire, including Avia, Parthia, the Paro- 
pamisadae, Arachosia, Drangiana, Gedrosia, and 
Carmania, See PERSIA. 

Ariarathes (’Apiapaéns). The name ot several 
kings of Cappadocia. (1) Son of Ariamnes I., de- 
feated by Perdiccas, and crucified, B.c, 322. Eu- 
menes then obtained possession of Cappadocia. 
(2) Son of Holophernes, and nephew of Ariarathes 
I., recovered Cappadocia after the death of Eume- 
nes, 315. He was succeeded by Ariamnes iI. (3) 
Son of Ariamnes IT., and grandson of the preceding, 
married Stratonicé, danghter of Antiochus II., king 
of Syria. (4) Son of the preceding, reigned 220-162, 
He married Antiochis, the daughter of Antiochus 
the Great, and assisted Antiochus in his war against 
the Romans. After the defeat of Antiochus, Ari- 
arathes sued for peace in 188, which he obtained on 
favourable terms. (5) Son of the preceding, sur- 
named Philopator, reigned 163-130. He assisted 
the Romans in their war against Aristonicus of Per- 
gamus, and fell in this war, B.c.130, (6) Son of the 
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preceding, reigned 130-96. He married Laodicé, 
sister of Mithridates VI., king of Pontus, and was 
put to death by Mithridates. (7) Son of the pre- 
ceding, also murdered by Mithridates, who now took 
possession of his kingdom. The Cappadocians re- 
belled against Mithridates, and placed upon the 
throne (8) the second son of No. 6; but he was 
speedily driven out of the kingdom by Mithrida- 
tes, and shortly afterwards died. (9) Son of Ario- 
barzanes II., reigned 42-36. He was deposed and 
put to death by Antony, who appointed Archelatis 
as his successor, 

Ariaspae (‘Apidona) or Agriaspae. A people 
in the south part of the Persian province of Dran- 
giana, on the borders of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. iii. 
27, 4). 

Aricia. Now Riccia; an ancient town of Lati- 
um at the foot of the Alban Mount, on the Appian 
Way, sixteen miles from Rome. It was subdued 
by the Romans, with the other Latin towns, in 
B.C. 338, and received the Roman franchise. In 
its neighbourhood were the celebrated grove and 
temple of Diana Aricina, on the borders of the 
Lacus Nemorensis. Diana was worshipped here 
with barbarous customs; her priest, called Rex 
Nemorensis, was always a runaway slave, who ob- 
tained his office by killing his predecessor in sin- 
gle combat. 

This custom is very strikingly alluded to by 
Macaulay in the following lines: 

‘*From where the witch’s fortress 

O’erhangs the dark-blue seas, 

From the still, glassy lake that sleeps 
Beneath Aricia’s trees— 

Those trees in whose dim shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.”’ 

—Battle of Lake Regillus. 

Aries (kpis). The battering-ram, one of the 
most effective engines used by the ancients to 
make a breach in the walls of a besieged town. 
Originally it consisted of a strong pole, with iron- 
mounted head, brought up to the wall in earlier 


Aries, Battering-ram. 


(Column of Trajan.) 


times by hand, in later times on wheels. In its 
final form it was constructed in the following 
manner: A stout beam, sometimes composed of 
several pieces, and measuring from sixty-five to 
one hundred feet long or more, was hung by 
ropes on a strongly mounted horizontal beam, 
aud swung backwards and forwards, so as to 
loosen the stones of the wall and make it fall. 
As the engine stood close to the wall, the men 


ARIMASPI 


working it were sheltered by a roofed shell of 
boards, called the ram tortoise-shell (testudo arie- 
tina) and resting on a framework that ran upon 
wheels. To protect the roof and sides of the 
shell against fire thrown from the walls, they 
were coated with : 
raw or well-soaked 
hides, or other sim- 
ilar contrivances. 
Theloosenedstones 
were picked out 
of the wall with a 
strong iron hook at 
the end of a pole— 
the wall-sickle (falx muralis), as it was called. 
Single holes were punched in the wall with the 
wall-borer (terebra), a ram with a sharp point, 
which was pushed forward on rollers. 

The besieged tried to knock the ram’s head off 
by dropping heavy stones on it, or to catch it in 
a noose and turn the blow aside or upwards, or to 
deaden the force of its blows with sand-bags and 
mats. By the usage of war, a town that wished 
to secure indulgent treatment must surrender be- 
fore the ram touched the walls. 


Arimaspi (Apiaczoi). 


Testudo 
(Column of Septimius 


Battering-ram under shed. 
Arietina. 
Severus.) 


A people in the north 


of Scythia, represented as men with only one eye, | 


who fought with the griffins for the possession of 
the gold in their neighbourhood. The germ of 
the fable is perhaps to be recognized in the fact 
that the Ural Mountains abound in gold. See 
ARISTEAS ; AURUM. 

Arimazes (Apiuatns or ’Aptopdtns). A power- 
ful Indian prince of Sogdiana, who treated Alex- 
ander the Great with much insolence, and who, 
in consequence, after surrendering, was crucified 
together with his family (Quint. Curt. vii. 11). 


Arimi ("Apio:) and Arima (ra "Apipa). The 
names of a mythical people, district, and range 
of mountains in Asia Minor, which the old Greek 
poets made the scene of the punishment of the 
monster Typhoeus (q. v.). 


Ariminum. Now Rimini; a town in Umbria, 
at the mouth of the little river Ariminus. It 
was originally inhabited by Umbrians and Pelas- 
gians, was afterwards in the possession of the 
Senones, and was colonized by the Romans in 
B.C. 268, from which time it appears as a flour- 
ishing place. After leaving Cisalpine Gaul, it 
was the first town on the eastern coast of Italy 
at which a person arrived in Italia proper. 


Ariobarzanes (’ApioBapfavns). I.—KINGS OR 
SaTrRaps oF Pontus. (1) Betrayed by his son 
Mithridates to the Persian king, about B.c. 400, 
(2) Son of Mithridates I., reigned 363-337. He re- 
volted from Artaxerxes in 362, and may be re- 
garded as the founder of the kingdom of Pon- 
tus. (3) Son of Mithridates III., reigned 266-240, 
and was succeeded by Mithridates IV. II.— 
Kines or Cappapocia. (1) Surnamed Philoro- 
maeus, reigned B.C. 93-63, and was elected king 
by the Cappadocians, under the direction of the 
Romans. He was several times expelled from 
his kingdom by Mithridates, but was finally re- 
stored by Pompey in 63, shortly before his death. 
(2) Surnamed Philopator, succeeded his father in 
63. (3) Surnamed Eusebes and Philoromaeus, son 
of No. 2, whom he succeeded about 51. He as- 
sisted Pompey against Caesar, who not only par- 
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doned him, but even enlarged his territories. 
was slain in B.C, 42 by Cassius. 


Arion. (1) (Apiwy). A Greek poet and musi- 
cian, of Methymna in Lesbos, who flourished about 
B.C. 625. In the course of a roving life he spent a 
considerable time at the court of Periander, tyrant 
of Corinth. Here he first gave the dithyramb 
(q. V.) an artistic form, and was therefore regarded 
as the inventor of that style in general. He is 
best known by the story of his rescue on the back 
of a dolphin. Returning from a journey through 
Lower Italy and Sicily, he trusted himself to a 
crew of Corinthian sailors, who resolved to kill 
him on the open sea for the sake of his treasures. 
As a last favour he extorted the permission to sing 
his songs once more to the lyre, and then to throw 
himself into the sea, His strains drew a number 
of dolphins around him, one of which took him on 
its back, and carried him safe to land at the foot 
of the foreland of Taenarum. Thence he hastened 
to Corinth, and convicted the sailors, who were tell- 
ing Periander that they had left the minstrel safe 
at Tarentum (Hyg. Fab. 194). A bronze statue of 
aman on a dolphin, which stood on the top of 
Taenarum, was supposed to be his thank-offering 
to Poseidon (Herod.i.24), A hymn of thanksgiving 
to the god of the sea, preserved under his name, 
belongs to a later time. (2) (Apetwv). A fabulous 
horse said to have been begotten by Poseidon. 


Ariovistus. A German who had conquered a 
great part of Gaul, but was defeated by Caesar 
and driven back across the Rhine in B.c. 58 (Caes. 
B. G. Bk. i.). 

Aristaenétus (Apiotaiveros). A Greek gram- 
marian and rhetorician, of Nicaea in Bithynia, 
friend of Libanius, who praises him in the highest 
terms; he was killed in an earthquake at Nicome- 
dia, A.D. 358. His name is erroneously attached to 
a collection, probably composed in the fifth or sixth 
century, of erotic Epistles, feeble imitations of Al- 
ciphron, loose in tone and declamatory in style. 
The text and a Latin version are contained in the 
Didot collection of the Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 
1873). See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Aristaeus (Apioraios). Ason of Apollo and Cy- 
rené, was born in Libya. He afterwards went to 
Thrace, where he fell in love with Eurydicé, the 
wife of Orpheus. The latter, while fleeing from him, 
perished by the bite of a serpent; whereupon the 
Nymphs, in anger, destroyed the bees of Aristaeus. 
The way in which he recovered his bees is related 
in the Fourth Georgie of Vergil. After his death 
he was worshipped as a god, on account of the 
benefits Le had conferred upon mankind. He was 
regarded as the protector of flocks and shepherds, 
of vine and olive plantations; he taught men to 
keep bees, and averted from the fields the burning 
heat of the sun and other causes of destruction. 
He is said to haye had the care of Dionysus when 
young. 

Aristagéras (Apuorayopas). Anative of Miletus, 
brother-in-law of Histiaeus, and left by the latter 
during his stay at the Persian court in charge of 
the government of Miletus. Having failed in an 
attempt upon Naxos (B.C.501), which he had prom- 
ised to subdue for the Persians, and fearing the con- 
sequences of bis failure, he induced the Ionian cities 
to revolt from Persia. He applied for assistance 
to the Spartans and Athenians: the former re- 
fused, but the latter sent him twenty ships and 


He 
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some troops. In 499 his army captured and burned 
Sardis, but was finally chased back to the coast. 
The Athenians now departed; the Persians con- 
quered most of the Ionian cities; and Aristagoras 
in despair fled to Thrace, where he was slain by 
the Edonians in 497. 

Aristarchus (’Apicrapyos). (1) A Samian math- 
ematician and astronomer at Alexandria, who flour- 
ished between B.C. 280 and 264. (2) Of Samothrace, 
the celebrated grammarian, flourished B.c. 156. He 
was a pupil of Aristophanes, and founded at Alex- 
andria a grammatical and critical school. At an 
advanced age he went to Cyprus, where he died at 
the age of seventy-two, of voluntary starvation, 
because he was suffering from incurable dropsy. 
Aristarchus was the greatest critic of antiquity. 
His labours were chiefly devoted to the Homeric 
poems, of which he published an edition which 
has been the basis of the text from his time to 
the present day. He divided the //éad and Odys- 
sey into twenty-four books each. His text of 
the Homeric poems is substantially the ground- 
work of our present recensions. It had marginal 
notes indicating the verses which Aristarchus re- 
garded as spurious or doubtful, and pointing out 
anything worthy of remark. The meaning of the 
notes, and the reasons for appending them, were 
explained in separate commentaries and excur- 
suses, founded on a marvellously minute acquaint- 
ance with the language and contents of the Ho- 
meric poems and the whole of Greek literature. He 
was the head of the school of Aristarcheans, who 
continued working on classical texts in his spirit | 
till after the beginning of the Empire. Of his | 
numerous grammatical and exegetical works only | 
fragments remain. An idea of his Homeric stud- 
ies, and of their character, can best be gathered 
from the Venetian scholia to the Ziad, which are 
largely founded on extracts from the Aristarcheans 
Didymus and Aristonicus. See HOMERUS. 


Aristeas (Apicréas). An epic poet of Procon- 
nesus, of whose life we have only fabulous ac- 
counts. His date is quite uncertain. He is rep- 
resented as a magician, whose soul could leave 
and re-enter its body according to its pleasure. 
He was connected with the worship of Apollo, 
which he was said to have introduced at Meta- 
pontum. He wrote an epic poem on the Arimaspi 
(q. v.), in three books, from which the pseudo- 
Longinus quotes. See Herod. iv. 13. 

Aristérae (Apicrepai). An island on the coast 
of the Peloponnesus (Pausan, ii. 34). 


Aristides (Apioreidns). (1) An Athenian, sur- 
named “the Just,” son of Lysimachus, of an ancient 
and noble family. Hefought atthe battle of Mara- 
thon, B.c. 490; andin the next year, 489, was archon, 
He was the great rival of Themistocles, and it was 
through the influence of the latter with the people 
that he suffered ostracism (q. v.) in 483 or 482. 
He was still in exile in 480 at the battle of Sal- 
amis, where he did good service by dislodging the 
enemy, with a band raised and armed by him- 
self, from the islet of Psyttalea. He was recalled 
from banishment after the battle, was appointed 
general in the following year (479), and commanded 
the Athenians at the battle of Plataea. In 477, 
when the allies had become disgusted with the 
conduct of Pausanias and the Spartans, he and his 
colleague Cimon had the glory of obtaining for 
Athens the command of the maritime confederacy 
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(see CONFEDERACY OF DELOS); and to Aristides 
was by general consent intrusted the task of 
drawing up its laws and fixing its assessments. 
The first tribute of four hundred and sixty talents, 
paid into a common treasury at Delos, bore his 
name. This is his last recorded act. He probably 
died in 468, and so poor that he did not leave 
enough to pay for his funeral. His daughters were 
portioned by the State, and his son Lysimachus 
received a grant of land and of money. (2) The 
author of a licentious romance, in prose, entitled 
Milesiaca, having Miletus for its scene. It was 
translated into Latin by L. Cornelius Sisenna, 
a contemporary of Sulla, and became popular 
with the Romans. The title of his work gave 
rise to the term “ Milesian” as applied to works of 
fiction. (3) Of Thebes, a celebrated Greek painter, 
who flourished about B.c. 360-330. His pictures 
were so much valued that long after his death 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, offered 600,000 sesterces 
for one. (4) See THEODORUS. (5) See QUINTILIANUS. 

Aristion (Apicriov). A philosopher who, by the 
influence of Mithridates, made himself tyrant of 
Athens. He committed suicide, on the capture of 
Athens by Sulla in B.c. 87. 


Aristippus (Apiorimmos). A Greek philosopher, 
a native of Cyrené and a pupil of Socrates, after 
whose death in B.c. 399 he travelled about the 
Greek cities, imparting instruction for money. He 
was founder of the Cyrenaic School, or the system 
of Hedonism (from 7éov7n, pleasure). His doctrine 
was that as a basis for hnman knowledge the only 
things real and true are our sensations, and not 
the external objects that produce them; that the 
aim of life is what all living things strive after, 
pleasure; and that virtue is only so far a good 
thing as it tends to the production of pleasure. 
The wise man shows his wisdom in governing his 
desires: mental training, indeed, being the only 
thing which can quality us for real enjoyment. In 
pleasure there is no difference of kind, only of de- 
gree and duration. Aristippus’s writings seem to 
have disappeared early; tive letters, in the Dorie 
dialect, which have come down under bis name 
are undoubtedly spurious. See Ueberweg, Hist. 
of Philosophy, pp. 59-98, Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1872); 
his life by Diogenes Laértins; and the articles 
CYRENAICI; Eprcurus; PHILOSOPHIA. 

Aristobulus (‘Apurrd8ovdos). A Greek historian, 
who in his youth accompanied Alexander the Great 
on his campaigns. In his eighty-fifth year, when 
living at Cassandrea in Thrace, he wrote a work 
upon Alexander, in which he recorded his careful 
observations on geography, ethnography, and nat- 
ural science. The book is highly praised for its 
trustworthiness, but only fragments of it have 
reached us. He and Ptolemy were the chief au- 
thorities for Arrian’s Anabasis. 

Aristocléa (’Apirrdxeca). A beautiful woman, 
who, while offering sacrifice naked, was seen by 
Strato, who fell violently in love with her, and 
contended for her so furiously with his rival Cal- 
listhenes that she died during the struggle, upon 
which Strato took his own life, while Callisthenes 
Was never seen again (Plut. in Amat). 

Aristécles (‘Apurrokdjs). (1) A Greek artist, 
and, like his brother Canachus, a sculptor in 
bronze at Sicyon. He flourished about B.c. 480, 
and founded a school at Sicyon that lasted for a 
long time, (2) An Athenian sculptor of the same 
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name and of the same period, author of a relief |Rome by M’. 
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Aquillus in 129, and was there put to 


known as “ The Athenian Hoplite,” one of the oldest| death. 


femaining monuments of Attic art. See cut, p. 649. 

Aristocratia (dpioroxparia). Literally, “the 
government of the best.” As used by Plato, Aris- 
totle, Pelybius, and others, it meant government 
by a class whose supremacy was founded less on 
wealth than on personal distinction ; whereas gov- 
ernment by the wealthy was ddvyapyia. See Arist. 
Pol. iv.3,10; Plato Pol. p. 301 A; and the articles 
EUPATRIDAE; GEOMORI; PATRICH. 

Aristodemus (’Apiorodypos). (1) A descendant 
of Heracles, son of Aristomachus, brother of Te- 
menus and Cresphontes, and father of Eurysthe- 
nes and Procles. He was killed at Naupactus by 
a flash of lightning, just as he was setting out on 
the expedition into the Peloponnesus, and his two 
sons obtained Sparta, which would have fallen to 
him. (2) A Messenian, the chief hero in the First 
Messenian War. He sacrificed his own daughter 
to save his country. He was afterwards elected 
king in place of Euphaés; and continued the war 
against the Spartans, till at length, finding resist- 
ance hopeless, be put an end to his life on the 
tomb of his daughter, about B.c. 723. 

Aristogiton (Apicroyeitwv). See HARMODIUs. 

Aristomachus (’Apiorouayos). The son of Cle- 
odemus or Cleodacus, grandson of Hyllus, great- 
grandson of Heracles, and father of Temenus, Cres- 
phontes, and Aristodemus. He fell in battle when 
he invaded the Pelopounesus; but his sons were 
more successful, and conquered the Peloponnesus. 


Aristoménes (Apiorouévns). A Messenian, the 
hero of the second war with Sparta, who belongs 
more to legend than to history. He was a native 
of Andania, and was sprung from the royal line of 
Aepytus. Tired of the yoke of Sparta, he began 
the war in B.c.685. After the defeat of the Mes- 
senians, in the third year of the war, Aristomenes 


retreated to the mountain fortress of Ira, and there | 
maintained the war for eleven years, constantly | 


ravaging the land of Laconia. In one of his in- 
cursious the Spartans overpowered him with supe- 
rior numbers, and, carrying him with fifty of his 
comrades to Sparta, cast them into the pit where 
condemned criminals were thrown. Tlie rest per- 
ished; but not so Aristomenes, the favourite of 
the gods; for legends tell how an eagle bore him 
up on its wings as he fell, and a fox guided him 
on the third day from the cavern. But the city 
of Ira, which he had so long successfully defend- 
ed, fell into the hands of the Spartans, who again 
became masters of Messenia, B.C. 668. Aristome- 
nes settled at Ialysus, in Rhodes, where he mar- 
ried his daughter to Damagetus, king of Ialysus. 
Ariston (Apicrwy). (1) Of Chios, a Stoic phi- 
losopher, and a disciple of Zeno, who flourished 
about B.c. 260. (2) A Peripatetic philosopher of 


lulis, in the island of Ceos, who succeeded Lycon | 


as head of the Peripatetic school, about B.c. 230. 

Ariston (dpicroy). Breakfast. See CENA; 
PRANDIUM. 

Aristonicus (’Apicrdvixos ). A natural son of 
Eumenes IL of Pergamus. Upon the death of his 
brother Attalus IIL. B.c. 133, who left his king- 
dom to the Romans, Aristonicus laid claim to the 
crown. He defeated in 131 the consul P. Licinius 
Crassus; but in 130 he was himself defeated and 
taken prisoner by M. Perperna, was carried to 


Aristophanes (’Apicropayns). (1) The greatest 
writer of Greek comedy. He lived at Athens, B.c. 
444-388. His father, Philippus, is said to have been 
not a native Athenian, but a settler from Rhodes 
or Egypt, who afterwards acquired citizenship. 
However this may be, the demagogue Cleon, 
whose displeasure Aristophanes had incurred, 
tried to call in question his right to the citizen- 
ship. His first comedy appeared in B.c. 427, but 
was not performed under his own name because 
of his youth; and several more of his plays were 
brought upon the stage by Callistratus and Philon- 
ides, till in 424 he brought out The Knights in his 
own person. Forty-four of his plays were known 
to antiquity, though four of them were considered 
doubtful. Of these we possess eleven, the only 
complete Greek comedies which have survived, 
besides the titles and numerous fragments of 
twenty-six others. The eleven are: (1) The Achar- 
nians (’Ayapvets), which gained him the victory 
over Cratinus and Eupolis, B.c, 425, written during 
the great Peloponnesian War to induce the Athe- 
nians to make peace. (2) The Knights (“Inmeis ) 
mentioned above, B.C. 424, also crowned with the first 
prize, and aimed directly against the demagogue 
Cleon. (3) The Clouds (NedéXar), B.C. 423, his most 
famous and,in his own opinion, his most successful 
piece, though when played it only won the third 
prize. We have it now in a second, and apparently 
unfinished, edition. It is directed against the per- 
nicious influence of the Sophists, as the represen- 
tative of whom Socrates is attacked. (4) The 
Wasps (Sykes), brought out in B.c. 422, and, like 
the two following, rewarded with the second 
prize; it is a satire upon the Athenian passion for 
lawsuits. (5) The Peace (Eipnyn), of the year B.C. 
421, recommending the conclusion of peace. (6) 
The Birds ("Opyvibes), acted in B.c. 414, and expos- 
ing the romantic hopes built on the expedition to 
Sicily. This is unquestionably the happiest pro- 
duction of the poet’s genius, and is marked by a 
careful reserve in the employment of dramatic re- 
source. (7) The Lysistraté (Avototparn), B.C. 411, 
a Women’s Conspiracy to bring about peace; the 
last of the strictly political plays. (8) Thesmopho- 
riazusae (Bexpopopragovaa), probably to be dated 
B.C. 410. It is written against Euripides’s dislike 
of women, for which the women who are celebrat- 
ing the Thesmophoria drag him to justice. (9) 
The Frogs (Barpayou), which was acted in B.C, 405, 
and won the first prize. It is a piece sparkling 


| with genius, on the decay of tragic art, the blame 


of which is laid on Euripides, then recently de- 
ceased, (10) Ecclesiazusae (7ExkAnova¢ovcae ), or 
The National Assembly of Women, B.c. 392. It 
is levelled against the vain attempts to restore 
the Athenian state by cut-and-dried constitutions. 
(11) Plutus (MAodros), or The God of Wealth, The 
blind god is restored to sight, and better times 
are brought about, This play was acted first in 
B.C. 408, then in 388 in a revised form suitable to 
the time, and dispensing with chorus and paraba- 
sis. This play marks the transition to the Middle 
Comedy. See COMOEDIA. 

In the opinion of the ancients, Aristophanes 
holds a middle place between Cratinus and Eupo- 
lis, being neither so rough as the former nor so 
mild as the latter, but combining the severity of 
the one with the grace of the other. What was 
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thought of him in his own time is evident from 
Plato’s Symposium, where he is numbered among 
the noblest of men; and an epigram attributed to 
that philosopher says that the Graces, looking for 
an enduring shrine, found it in the soul of Aris- 
tophanes. He unites understanding, feeling, and 
fancy in a degree possessed by few poets of an- 
tiquity. His keen glance penetrates the many 
evils of his time and their most hidden causes; 
his scorn for all that is base, and his patriotic 
spirit, burning to bring back the grand days of 
Marathon, urge him on, without respect of per- 
sons or regard for self, to drag the faults he sees 
into daylight, and lash them with stinging sar- 
casm; while his inexhaustible faney invents ever 
new and original materials, which he manipu- 
lates with perfect mastery of language and tech- 
nical skill. If his jokes are often coarse and act- 
ually indecent, the fact must be imputed to the 
character of the Old Comedy and the licentious- 
ness of the Dionysiac festival, during which the 
plays were acted. No literature has anything to 
compare with these comedies. Ancient scholars, 
recognizing their great importance, bestowed in- 
finite pains in commenting on them, and valuable 
relics of their writings are enshrined in the exist- 
ing collections of scholia. 

The principal MS. of Aristophanes is that of 
Ravenna, which contains the eleven extant plays. 
Next in importance is the Codex Venetus Marcia- 
nus of nearly the same date, but which lacks the 
Acharnians, Thesmophoriazusae, Ecclesiazusae, and 
Lysistraté. Both of these are probably derived from 
one Alexandrian archetype. The editio princeps of 
Aristophanes is that of Aldus (Venice, 1498), con- 
taining nine plays, to which Junta added two 
more (1515). The ed. of Invernizzi-Beck contains 
a collation of the Ravenna MS. Other editions 
are those of Bekker (1829); Dindorf (5th ed. 
1869); Meineke (1860); Blaydes (1886); Holden 
(5th ed. 1887). Eng. trans. of eight plays by 
Rudd (1867); of five plays by Frere (1871). 
There is a complete concordance by Dunbar (1883). 

(2) ARISTOPHANES THE GRAMMARIAN (or SCHOL- 
AR) of Byzantium, born about B.C, 260, went in his 
early youth to Alexandria, and was there a pupil of 
Zenodotus and Callimachus. On the death of Apol- 
lonius of Rhodes, Aristophanes, when past his six- 
tieth year, was appointed to be chiéf librarian, and 
died at the age of seventy-seven. His fame was 
eclipsed by that of his pupil Aristarchus, but he 
still passed for one of the ablest grammarians 
and eritics of antiquity, distinguished by indus- 
try, learning, and sound judgment. In addition 
to the Homeric poems, which formed his favour- 
ite study, and of which he was the first to attempt 
a really critical text, he devoted his labours to 
Hesiod; the lyrie poets, especially Aleaeus and 
Pindar; and the tragic and comic poets, Aris- 
tophanes and Menander in particular. The re- 
ceived introductions to the plays of the trage- 
dians and Aristophanes. are in their best parts 
derived from him. He was also the author of a 
large and much-quoted work of a lexicographical 
character, considerable fragments of which still 
survive. See HomEerus; TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Aristéphon (Apictédorv). The name of two 
Attic orators, both contemporaries of Demosthe- 
nes. The first (of the deme Azenia) defended the 
law of Leptines against Demosthenes in B.C. 354. 
No oration of either Aristophon is extant. 
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Aristotéles (ApiororéAns). A great philosopher, 
the son of Nicomachus, court physician to Philip II. 
of Macedon, and born in B.c. 384 at Stagira, a small 
town in the Thracian Chalcidicé. He received 
from his father a training in the natural science 
of the day; but his philosophical education was 
obtained in Athens, where he was a pupil and com- 
panion of Plato during the last twenty years of 
the latter’s life (367-347). His mind was, how- 
ever, of too exact and unimaginative a type to ac- 
cept the mystical idealism of Plato’s later years, 
and we find him gradually developing a system 
of philosophy of his own, distinet from, and often 
antagonistic to, that of his teacher, whose doc- 
trines he nevertheless always treated with pious 
respect, even when controverting them. In the 
later years of his association with Plato and the 
Academy he began to lecture on his own account, 
treating especially the subject of rhetoric. At the 
death of Plato the pre-eminent ability of Aristotle 
would seem to have designated him to succeed to 
the leadership of the Academy, but his divergence 
from his master’s teaching was too great to make 
this possible. At the invitation of his friend Her- 
meas, ruler of Atarneus and Assos in Mysia, he re- 
paired to his court, where he spent several years, 
and married his niece and adopted daughter Pyth- 
ias. His son Nicomachus, however, was the off- 
spring of a later union with Herpyllis, said to have 
been a slave, but to whom he testifies the warmest 
gratitude in his will. From 344 to 342 he was again 
in Athens, but in the latter year he accepted an 
invitation from King Philip to undertake the over- 
sight of the education of his son Alexander. It is 
not too fanciful to trace, in the lofty views of the 
future conqueror, and his passionate love for the 
Homeric poems, the influence of his three years’ 
association with the great philosopher. Aristotle 
did not forget, in this influential position, the 
town of his birth, but obtained from Alexander 
that Stagira, which had been destroyed by Philip, 
should be rebuilt. On Alexander’s accession to 
the throne of Macedon in 335, Aristotle removed to 
Athens, and established his school in the gymna- 
sium known as the Lyceum, from whose shady 
walks (epimaro:) his pupils became known as 
Peripatetics. He is said to have given two classes 
of lectures: the more abstruse discussions (axpoa- 
patrika) in the morning for an inner circle of 
advanced pupils, and the popular discourses (€&o- 
Tepika) in the evening for the general body of 
lovers of knowledge. At the death of Alexander, 
in 323, the anti-Macedonian party in Athens recoy- 
ered a temporary ascendency, and Aristotle was 
involved in an accusation for impiety, to escape 
which he fled to Chaleis in Euboea, in order, as he 
said, “that the Athenians might not for a second 
time commit a sin against philosophy.” Here he 
died soon after, in 322, of a stomach complaint. A 
grave recently (1891) excavated at Chalcis, by the 
explorers of the American School at Athens, is 
identified with considerable probability as that of 
Aristotle. His will, perhaps genuine, is preserved 
tous in Diogenes Laértius,v.1. A statuette in the 
Mattei Palace and a life-size statue in the Villa 
Spada at Rome reproduce the keen features of the 
profound thinker. His character, if we may judge 
from the tone of his writings and from the pro- 
visions of his will, was mild and generous; and the 
slanderous reports found in such writers as Athenae- 
us may be dismissed as utterly without foundation, 
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The many-sided activity of Aristotle’s mind and 
his prodigious industry are shown in the extent 
and variety of his writings, which embraced, ac- 


cording to Diogenes Laértius, 146 works in 400. 


books. Another list, which seems to rest on the 
authority of the Peripatetic Andronicus, who in the 
time of Cicero published a new edition of Aristotle’s 
works, gives the number of books as 1000. 


Head of Aristotle. 


The history of his writings, if a widely accepted 
tradition be true, is a romantic one. After the death 
of Theophrastus, who had succeeded to the leader- 
ship of the Peripatetic School, his library, including 
the works of Aristotle, is said to have passed into 
the hands of his pupil Neleus of Scepsis in the 
Troad. The heirs of Neleus, to protect the books 
from the literary greed of the Attalids of Pergamus, 
concealed them in a vault, where they were injured 
by dampness and the ravages of moths and worms. 
In this hiding-place they were discovered about the 
year B.c. 100 by Apellicon (q. v.), a rich book-lover, 
and conveyed to Athens, whence they were taken to 
Rome after the capture of Athens by Sulla in B.c. 
86. In Rome they soon attracted the attention of 
scholars, and the new edition then prepared by 
Andronicus (see above) gave a fresh impetus to 
the study of Aristotle and of philosophy in gen- 
eral. Strangely enough, the list of works in Diog- 
enes Laértius, mentioned above, does not seem 
to contain any of the forty treatises in our Aris- 
totle, and it is not impossible that the whole cat- 
alogue is a list of forgeries, compiled at a time 
when the real works were lost to sight. The 
greater part of what has come down to us un- 
der the name of Aristotle is undoubtedly genuine. 

The works of Aristotle fall naturally under three 
heads: I. Dialogues and other works of a popular 
character, Il. Collections of facts and material 
for scientific treatment. III. Systematic works. 
Among his writings of a popular character the 
only one which we possess of any consequence 1s 
the interesting tract On the Polity of the Athenians, 
recently discovered in some Egyptian papyri, and 
edited by Kenyon under the auspices of the British 
Museum (London, 1891). It is written in a clear 
and easy style, and sheds a flood of new light on 
Athenian political history, and especially on the 
Constitution in Aristotle’s own time. Of the works 
of the second class nothing worthy of mention 
has been preserved. The systematic treatises are 
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marked by a severe plainness of style, with none 
of the golden flow of language which the ancients 
praised in Aristotle. This may be due to the fact 
that these works were not, in most cases, published 
by Aristotle himself or during his lifetime, but 
were edited after his death, from unfinished MSS., 
by Eudemus, Nicomachus, or Theophrastus, 

_ Aristotle’s systematic treatises may be grouped 
im several divisions, in accordance with the sub- 
jects discussed, as follows: I. Logic. II. Natural 
Science, III. Psychology and Metaphysics. IV. 
Ethics. V. Politics. VI. Rhetoric. 

I. The writings on the general subject of Logic 
were included by the later Peripatetics under the 
name of Organon, or Instrument, as having to do 
with reasoning, the chief instrument of dialectic 
and scientific investigation. They embrace (1) 
the Categories (Karnyopiat), treating of the ten fun- 
damental forms of predicating existence (probably 
not by Aristotle himself, but by one of his pupils). 
(2) On Interpretation (epi ‘Epunveias), dealing with 
the forms and parts of the sentence. (3) Prior and 
Posterior Analytics (’Avadurixa Tpdrepa and "Yorepa), 
containing (a) the doctrine of scientific proof and 
(5) of cognition or knowledge in general. (4) The 
Topics (Tord), on the art of dialectic. (5) The 
Sophistical Refutations (Soduorikol "EXeyxo1), an eX- 
amination of the fallacies of the Sophists, then in 
such vogue. All of the most important of Aris- 
totle’s works in the domain of Logic have come 
down to us, and they include the most enduring 
contribution which the great analyst has made to 
human thought. The science of deductive reason- 
ing has made no essential progress since his day. 
Il. The works in the department of NaTuRaL 
SCIENCE are (1) the Physics (Bucky Akpdacis). This 
is not a treatise on physics in the modern sense 
of the term, but is happily styled by Hegel the 
“metaphysics of physics.” It treats of the princi- 
ples of existence, of matter and form, explaining 
the fundamental conceptions in accordance with 
which we look at the phenomena of nature. (2) 
On the Heavens (Ilepi Ovpavod). (8) On Generation 
and Decay (Ilepi Tevéoews kat bOopas), discussing 
the pairs of opposites, hot and cold, and wet and 
dry, and how their different combinations produce 
the four elements of fire, air, earth, and water. (4) 
Meteorology {Merewpodoytka). (5) Researches about 
Animals (Ai rept ra Z@a ‘Ioropia). (6) On the Parts 
of Animals (Mlept Zev Mopiwy). (7) On the Generation 
of Animals (Ilepi Zdwv Tevérews). (8) On Locomotion 
of Animals ((lepi Mopeias Zev). (9) A number of 
shorter works are usually classed together under 
the head of Parva Naiuralia. They treat of sense 
and sensation, youth and age, and other phenom- 
The treatises On Plants, On the Uni- 
verse, On Motion, On Respiration, On Colour, On Phys- 
iognomy, On Strange Statements, and the collection 
of various scientific Problems, are all of doubtful 
authenticity. The above-mentioned works ex- 
hibit an astonishing breadth of observation in 
natural history. The Researches about Animals shows 
an acquaintance with almost five hundred differ- 
ent species, and the observations on the purpose 
and adaptation of the organs of various creatures 
are characterized by remarkable insight. IIL 
PsycHoLoGy AND MrrapuHysics. (1) On the Soul 
(epi tis Vvyxjs). This treatise might fairly be 
classed with the works on natural science, as it 
does not deal with psychology in the modern 
sense, but with the physiology of the vital prin- 
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ciple in animals generally. (2) The Metaphysics 
(Merapvarxd), as the name indicates, forms the high- 
est step in Aristotle’s system, and deals with the 
first principles of all existence. Here he grapples 
with the deepest questions of philosophy, but with 
less clear and satisfactory results than he reaches 
in many of his discussions. His doctrine of mind 
(vods), or the godhead, as the power that moves 
the starry heavens, is not sufficient to account for 
the structure of the universe or the origin of ex- 
isting things. IV. Ernics. The ethical works 
of Aristotle embrace (1) the Nicomachean Ethics 
(‘HOuca Nixopaxeta); (2) the Eudemean Ethics (HOika 
Evdnpeta); (3) the so-called Magna Moralia (H@iuxa 
MeydAa). The foundation principles of the Aristo- 
telian system of morals appear alike in all of these 
works, but it is probable that the first alone is the 
work of the philosopher himself. He teaches that 
happiness is the highest good, and that this is 
found in an activity of the soul in accordance 
with virtue. 
soul, and consists in the mean between the too 
much (i7epBorn) and the too little (EAAecWus). The 
Nicomachean Ethics is one of the most interesting 
of Aristotle’s works, and his descriptions of some 
of the virtuous characters (see bk. iv.) are exceed- 
ingly impressive. V. Poxitics. Closely connected 
with the Ethics is the Politics (lodurixa). The best 
ordering of the State was, to Aristotle’s mind, the 
worthiest problem for the philosopher; and though 
his treatment of the subject was not brought to a 
logical conclusion, yet the work contains much 
valuable information and abounds in interesting 
remarks. The Hconomics (Oikovopikd) is probably 
the work of some later writer of the Peripatetic 
School. VI. Rueroric. The rhetorical works in- 
clude (1) the Poetics (epi Tounrexys), and (2) the Art 
of Rhetoric (Téxvn “Pnropixn). The first of these, 
though insignificant in length, has received more 
consideration in recent years than almost any oth- 
er work of the author. The famous definition of 
tragedy in chap. vi., the discussion of the parts of 
tragedy in chap. xii., and the distinction between 
epic and tragic poetry in chap. xxvi. are passages 
of the greatest interest and value. The celebrated 
doctrine of the ka@apors effected by tragedy (vi. 2) 
has given rise to much discussion, but has not yet 
been satisfactorily explained. The doctrine of the 


three “unities” of tragedy, upon which so mueh | 


stress has been laid by the French critics, was 
first promulgated by Aristotle in this work. The 
Rhetoric treats of oratorical proof, and its leading 
elements, together with an interesting discussion 
(bk. iii.) of style—all marked by the author’s usual 
clear and exhaustive treatment, 

In reviewing the works of Aristotle we are at a 
loss whether to admire most his vast and accurate 
observation of nature, his profound acquaintance 
with the literature of his day, or his deep and pen- 
etrating insight, his keen analysis, and his unfail- 
ing good sense. In his love for research and his 
critical tendency he may be regarded as the fore- 
runner of the Alexandrian Age which was soon to 
open. His style, though so concise as sometimes 
to be obscure, is often a model of condensed energy, 
and his occasional illustrations are marvellously 
appropriate. His influence on the course of human 
thought since his day has been almost boundless. 
In antiquity he was the most honoured philosopher, 
while the early Christian writers compared Plato 
and Aristotle to Moses and Christ. He was the ora- 
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cle of the Middle Ages, when his writings, through 
his followers, the schoolmen, were almost all that 
saved Europe from utter barbarism. The Arabians, 
in the reign of the calif Al Mamun (4.D. 813), began 
to translate his works, which became the founda- 
tion of Saracenic culture, and were brought by 
them to the knowledge of Western Europe through 
the medium of Latin versions from the Arabic. In 
Arabic tradition Aristotle is the “ wisest man,” just 
as his pupil Ishkander (Alexander) is the hero of 
warlike fable. The Roman Catholic Church almost 
canonized him, and his philosophical system, as 
modified by the great Dominicans Albertus Mag- 
nus and Thomas Aquinas, lies at the basis of Cath- 
olic theology to-day. But when the Renaissance 
gave back to Europe the knowledge of Plato, the 
popularity of Aristotle declined. Plato’s perfection 
of form, and the fact that he wrote for the enlight- 
ened public generally, rather than for an inner 
circle of special students, no doubt contributed to 
this result. The Reformers, who regarded Aristotle 
as the bulwark of the Papacy, attacked him bitter- 
ly, and by the middle of the eighteenth century he 
had been almost set aside. It was reserved for the 
nineteenth century, through the labours of Schleier- 
macher, Spengel, Brandis, and others, to find the 
key te the true historical appreciation of the value 
of Aristotle. 

The influence of Aristotle on the vocabulary of 
modern philosophy is worthy of especial notice. A 
large number of terms which are in constant use 
to-day are derived from him, either directly or 
through the medium of Latin equivalents. Some 
of these are: principle (apyn), subject (itroKeipevoy), 
matter (materies = UXn), form, end, final cause, faculty 
( Stvapis ), energy, category, predicament, habit, mean, 
extreme, quintessence, metaphysics, ete. 

The great edition of the Prussian Academy (Ber- 
lin, 1831-70), in five quarto volumes, contains the 
text in Bekker’s recension (i. and ii.); the Latin 
translation by Pacius, Argyropylus, Bessario, and 
others (iii.); the Scholia edited by Brandis (iv.); 
the fragments, and the Aristotelian Index of Bo- 
nitz (v.). A convenient text edition is published 
in the Teubner Series (Leipzig). Annotated edi- 
tions of single works are numerous, Among them 
may be mentioned the Psychology, by Trendelen- 
burg (Jena, 1877); the Metaphysics, by Schwegler- 
Bonitz (Bonn, 1848); the MNicomachean Ethics, by 
Ramsauer (Leipzig, 1878); the Politics, by Susemihl 
(Leipzig, 1879); the Rhetoric, by Spengel (Leipzig, 
1867); the Poetics, by Vahlen (Berlin, 1884). Val- 
uable English works are Grant’s Ethics (London, 
1866) ; Bywater’s thics (Oxford, 1890); Newman’s 
Politics (Oxford, 1887); Jowett’s Politics (Oxford, 
1885); Wallace’s Psychology (Cambridge, 1884); 
Grote’s Aristotle (London, 1872). The ancient com- 
mentaries of Alexander Aphrodisiensis (a.p. 200) 
and Simplicius (A.D. 530) are of great importance 
historically. The Paraphrases of Themistius (a.p. 
375) are occasionally useful in settling doubtful 
points in the text. The literal translations in the 
Bohn Library are of respectable merit. 

Aristoxénus (‘ApiordEevos), A Greek philoso- 
pher and musician, a native of Tarentum, and a 
pupil of Aristotle. He lived about B.c. 330, and 
was a prolific writer on various subjects, but most 
particularly on music. In contrast with the Py- 
thagoreans, who referred everything to the rela- 
tions of numbers, he regarded music as founded on 
the difference of tones as perceived by the ear. Of 
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his “Appovixa Sroxeia three books are preserved, 
but they are neither complete nor in their original 
shape. They have been edited by Marquard (Ber- 
lin, 1869) and Saran (Leipzig, 1893). Only a part 
of his “PuOuixad Sroryeia has survived. See Musica. 

Arithmetica (dp.6unrixy sc. réyyn). See ABACUS; 
Loaistica ; MATHEMATICA, 

Anus ("Apewos). A celebrated writer and theolo- 
gian of Alexandria, who denied the eternal divinity 
and consubstantiality of the Second Person of the 
Trinity. Though much persecuted for his heresy, 
he succeeded in winning the favour of the emperor 
Constantine, and supplanted his great opponent St. 
Athanasius. When about to enter the cathedral at 
Constantinople in triumph, he suddenly died, a.p. 
336, From him the sect of the Arians gets its name. 


Ariusia (’Apiovoia), A district on the north 
coast of Chios, famous for its wine. 

Arma, Armatura (ém\a, rea, Tevyea). Arms, 
armour. The weapons of attack and defence em- 
ployed by the Greeks ofhistoric times are essentially 
the same as those with which the Homeric heroes 
appear equipped in an earlier age. The changes 
gradually introduced, especially after the Persian 
Wars, tended to make the armour lighter and to 
give greater power of movement to the combatants. 
For defensive armour they used a helmet (kdpus, 
kuvén) ; a cuirass (6@paé) (see THORAX); a girdle 
((evn) of leather or felt, covering the lower part of 
the body, and reaching down to the middle of the 
thighs. Sometimes this consisted of narrow strips 
calledmréepvyes(wings) arranged either in single or 
double rows, and covered with metal. Sometiines 
it was a complete coat plated with bands of metal. 
The greaves (xkyyjpides) covered the front part of the 
legs from the ankles to just above the knee, and 
consisted of flexible metal plates or leather fast- 
ened behind with buckles. The weapons of de- 
fence were completed by the shield. 

For offensive weapons they had, besides the 
sword (idos), the lance (Sdpv), five to seven feet 
long. This was of iron, sometimes broader, some- 
times narrower, and sometimes hooked and with 
an iron joint on the butt end which served to fix 
the spear more easily in the ground, or could be 
used as an offensive weapon when the regular head 
was broken off. The cavalry used a shorter lance 
(raArov) for hurling as well as thrusting; this was 
much shorter than the Macedonian capiooa. The 
other weapons of attack were javelins (dxdytia) 
of different sizes, the longer kinds of which were 
hurled by means of a thong, bows and arrows (see 
Arcus), and slings. On the equipment of the dif- 
ferent kinds of troops, see GYMNETAE} HIPPEIS; 
HOPLITAEF ; PELTASTAE. 

Among the Romans the full equipment of de- 
fensive armour similarly consisted of helmet (cassis, 
galea), cuirass (see LorRIcA), greaves (ocrea), and 
shield (clipeus, scutum). With regard to the greaves, 
it must be noted that in later times the infantry 
wore them only on the right leg, which was un- 
protected by the shield. 

Besides the sword (ensis, gladius), the horse and 
foot of the legion alike used, as an offensive 
weapon, the lance (see Hasta). It was only the 
light-armed troops that fought with javelins and 
slings. Then the pilum (q, Vv.) Was introduced, 
first for a part and finally for the whole of the 
legion. This was the missile which the Romans 
hurled at the commencement of a battle before 
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coming to close quarters with their swords. Bows 
were not a national weapon with the Romans, 
and were only used by their allies. See ExERcI- 
Tus; LEGio, 


Armamenta. A terin more particularly applied 
to the tackle of a ship. See Navis. 


Armamentarium (6mdodyKn, okevoOyjkyn). A 
place where armamenta (q. v.) were kept. A naval 
arsenal, A very celebrated one was that in the 
Piraeus (q. v.), built about 
B.C. 342-330, and destroyed by 
Sulla. See Plut. Sulla, 14. 


Armarium. A cupboard, 
book-case, or closet. In pri- 
vate houses it was usually 
placed in the atrium (q. v.). 
In an inscription (Orelli, 
4549) the word is applied to 
a sepulchre. 

Armenia (’Appevia). A 
country of Asia, lying be- 
tween Asia Minor and the Caspian Sea, in a lofty 
table-land, backed by the chain of the Caucasus, 
watered by the rivers Cyrus and Araxes, and con- 
taining the sources of the Tigris and of the Euphra- 
tes, the latter of which divides the country into two 
unequal parts, which were called Maior and Minor. 
The people of Armenia were one of the most an- 
cient families of that branch of the human race 
which is called Caucasian. (See INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES.) They were conquered by the As- 
syrians and Persians, and were at a later time sub- 
ject to the Greek kings of Syria. When Antiochus 
the Great (q. v.) was defeated by the Romans (B.c. 
190), the country regained its independence, and 
was at this period divided into the two kingdoms 
of Armenia Maior and Minor. Ultimately, Armenia 
Minor was made a Roman province by Trajan ; and 
Armenia Maior, after being a perpetual object of 
contention between the Romans and the Parthians, 
was subjected to the revived Persian Empire by 
its first king, Artaxerxes, in A.D, 226. 

Armilausa. 
foot-soldiers and reaching to the knees. 
Mayor on Juy. v. 143; 
and Ducange, s. h. v. 
(ed. Favre, 1883). 


Armilla (Wécor, 


Armarium, from a Pom- 


peian Painting. (Rich.) 


A kind of military tunic worn by 
See 


bis). A bracelet or 
armlet. Among the 


Persians aud Medes 
these ornaments were 
worn by men, prob- 


ably as a mark of 
distinction (Herod. 
viii. 113); but in 


Greece they seem to 
have been confined 
to women, or to ef- 
feminate men. The 
Greek name odecs 
(also Spakovres) was given them because of their 
serpentine shape. 

Bracelets were likewise worn at Rome by ladies 
of rank, but it was considered a mark of effemi- 
nacy for men in an ordinary way to use such fem- 
inine ornaments (Suet. Cal. 52; Ner. 30). ‘They 
were, however, publicly conferred by a Roman 
general upon soldiers for deeds of extraordinary 


(On Statue of Sleeping 


Bracelet. 
Ariadné in the Vatican.) 
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merit (Liv. x. 44; Plin. H. N. xxxiii. § 37), in 
which case they were worn as a mark of honour, 
and probably differed in form from the ordinary 
ornaments of the kind. 


Roman Bracelets. 


The cut below shows the Roman military 
bracelet. The original, which is of pure gold, 
was found in Cheshire, England. 


Roman Military Bracelet. 


Armillum. A wine-jug (wrceolus) used in sacri- 
fices, and carried on the shoulder (armus), whence 
the name. 

Armilustrium. A Roman festival for the puri- 
fication of arms, and celebrated annually on the 
19th of October. It marked the end of the cam- 
paigning season, as the Quinquatrus marked the 
beginning of it. See Mommsen, Jnser. Lat. Ant. p. 
404; and Livy, xxvii. 37. 

Arminius. The Latinized form of Hermann, 
“the chieftain.” Son of Sigimer, and chief of the 
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| 


tribe of the Cherusci, who inhabited the country | 


to the north of the Hartz Mountains, now forming | 


He was | 
born in B.C. 18; and in his youth he led the Che- | 


the south of Hanover and Brunswick. 


rusci as auxiliaries of the Roman legions in Ger- 
many, where he learned the Roman language, was 
admitted to the freedom of the city, and enrolled 
among the equites, In a.p. 9, Arminius persuad- 
ed his countrymen to rise against the Romans, 
who were now masters of this part of Germany. 
His attempt was crowned with success. Quintil- 
ius Varus, who was stationed in the country with 
three legions, was destroyed, with almost all his 
troops (see VARUS); and the Romans had to re- 
linquish all their possessions beyond the Rhine. 
In a.p. 14, Arminius had to defend his country 
against Germanicus. At first he was successful, 
but Germanicus made good his retreat to the 
Rhine. It was in the course of this campaign 
that Thusnelda, the wife of Arminius, fell into 
the hands of the Romans. In a.p. 16, Arminius 
was defeated by Germanicus, and his country was 
probably only saved from subjection by the jeal- 
ousy of Tiberius, who recalled Germanicus in the 
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following year. At length Arminius aimed at ab- 
solute power, and was in consequence cut off by 
his own relations in the thirty-seventh year of 
his age, A.D.19. A colossal statue of Arminius by 
Bandel was erected in August, 1875, near Detmold 
in Germany. See Béttger, Hermann der Cherusker- 
fiirst (1874), and the article GERMANIA. 


Armoracia (fapavis). Horseradish. 


Armorica or Aremorica. The name of the 
northwest coast of Gaul from the Ligeris (Loire) 
to the Sequana (Seine), derived from the Keltic 
ar, air, “upon 3” muir, mér, “the sea.” Later, the 
| name was confined to Brittany. 

Army. See CastRa; Exercitus; LEGIo; Sa- 
CRAMENTUM. 

Amé ("Apyvy). A daughter of Aeolus, who gave 
her name to two towns, one in Thessaly and the 
other in Boeotia. Poseidon, under the form of a bull, 
became her lover (Pausan. ix. 40; Ovid, Met. vi. 4). 

Améis (Apyyis). The same as Arnis (q. V.). 

Arnis (Apvis). A festival held by the Argives 
in August, during which they killed any dog that 
came into the Agora; hence the name xuvodortis 
given to the feast (Athen. iii. p. 99 e). The mas- 
sacre of dogs was probably due to the fear of 
madness, as was the similar killing of dogs at 
Rome in the same month, which is, however, usu- 
ally assigned to their having failed to give notice 
of the attack of the Gauls on the Capitol. See 
Phy, 4. Wo ssix 39. 


Amobius. An African who won a high rep- 
utation as a master of rhetoric at Sicca in Nu- 
midia, in the reign of Diocletian. He was at first 
a heathen and an assailant of Christianity; but 
on becoming a Christian, to prove the sincerity 
of his conversion, he wrote (about A.D. 295) the 
This is a superfi- 
cial and rhetorical defence of Christianity and at- 
tack on polytheism, but it is full of instruction 
with regard to the contemporary heathenism and 
its various worships. It is contained in seven 
books. The text is derived from a MS. in Paris 
of the ninth century, in which the work is en- 
titled Adversus Nationes. The editio princeps is that 
of Sabaeus (Rome, 1543). Good editions are those of 
Hillebrand (Halle, 1844), and Reifferscheid (1875). 
Eng. trans. in the Ante-Nicene Library, vol. xix. 


Arnus. The modern Arno; the chief river of 
Etruria, which, rising in the Apennines, and flow- 
ing by Pisae (Pisa), emptied into the Tuscan Sea. 

Axdtoi Hiéroi (aporoi iepoi). “Sacred plough- 
ings,” three in number, held in Attica in the 
month Maimacterion (Nov.—Dec.), to commemorate 
the institution of agriculture. The first plough- 
ing was held at Sciros; the second on the Rarion 
Plain near Eleusis; the third under the Acropolis. 
A family of priests known as Bov¢vy.o, a sort of 
Arval Brotherhood (see FRaTRES ARVALES), cared 
for the sacred plough and oxen. See Schémann, 
Griech. Alt. ii. 266. 

Arpi. See ARGYRIPA. 


Arpinum. A town of Latium on the river Fi- 
brenus, originally belonging to the Volscians and 
afterwards to the Samnites, was a Roman muni- 
cipium, and received the ius suffragit, or right of 


voting in the Roman Comitia, B.c. 188. It was the 
birthplace of Marius and Cicero. 


Arquites. See SAGITTARII. 


ARRA 


Arra, Arradbo. An earnest. The word arrabo 
is Semitic, and occurs (appaBar, LXX.) in Gen. 
XXXviii. 17-20, of a ring, bracelets, and staff given 
as a pledge for the price, and the corresponding 
verb in Hebrew several times. The Pheenician 
traders probably brought word and custom to 
Greece, and Plautus probably followed in this a 
Greek original. He uses the word for anything 
given as sign of a bargain being made and as 
pledge of its fulfilment. The original idea seems 
to have been a temporary deposit reclaimable on 
the bargain being fulfilled. The thing thus serv- 
ing as arra (“ earnest ”—“ arles,” Scotch ; les arrhes, 
French; “erles penny,” North-Country English), 
given on hiring a servant—* Queen’s shilling” in 
enlisting recruits (Handgeld, Gottesheller, Weinkauf, 
in Germany)—might be a mere token or a pledge 
of some value, as a ring or a piece of money, or 
might pass into part payment of the price or part 
delivery of the thing purchased, and, according 
to any special agreement or custom, might be for- 
feitable by the party not carrying out his bargain, 
such forfeit being in lieu of or in addition to other 
remedies for breach of contract. 


Arretium. The modern Arezzo; one of the 
more important of the twelve cities of Etruria, 
was situated in the northeast of the country at 
the foot of the Apennines, and possessed a fertile 
territory near the sources of the Arnus and the 
Tiber, producing good wine and corn. It was 
particularly celebrated for its pottery. 

Arrhephoria (ra dppnpdpia). A festival which, 
according to the various ways in which the 
name is written (for we find epanddpia or éppn- 
gopra), is attributed to different deities. The first 
form is derived from dppyra, and thus would in- 
dicate a festival at which mysterious things were 
earried about. The other name would point to 
Ersé or Hersé, who was believed to be a daugh- 
ter of Cecrops, and whose worship was inti- 
mately connected with that of Athené. But, 
even admitting the latter, we still have sufti- 
cient ground for believing that the festival was 
solemnized, in a higher sense, in honour of Athené. 
It was held at Athens, in the month of Scitopho- 
rion. See Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 443 foll. 

Arrhidaeus (’Appidaios ). The son of Philip 
of Macedon and a female dancer, Philinna of 
Larissa. He was of imbecile understanding. On 
the death of Alexander, B.c. 323, he was elect- 
ed king under the name of Philip, and in 322 
he married Eurydicé. On their return to Mace- 
donia he and his wife were made prisoners 
and put to death by order of Olympias, in the 
year 317. 

Arrvia. 


(1) See Partrus. (2) See THRASEA. 


Arrianus, Fiavius. A Greek author, who wrote | 


chiefly on philosophy and history. He was born at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, towards the end of the first 
century A.D., and was a pupil of the Stoic philoso- 
pher Epictetus. He lived under the emperors Ha- 
drian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius, enjoy- 
ing a high reputation for culture and ability, which 
procured him the citizenship of Rome and Athens, 
and high offices of state, such as the governorship 
of Cappadocia under Hadrian, A.D. 136, and the 
consulship under Antoninus. His last years were 
spent in his native town, where he filled the office 
of priest to Demeter, and died at an advanced age. 
From the likeness of his character to that of the 
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famous Athenian, he was nicknamed “Xenophon 
Junior.” Of his philosophical works we have still 
the tirst half (four books) of the Discourses of Ep- 
ictetus, a leading authority for the tenets of that 
philosopher and the Stoical ethics; and the hand- 
book called the Encheiridion of Epictetus, a short 
manual of morality, which on account of its pithy 
and practical precepts became a great favourite 
with Pagans and Christians, had a commentary 
written on it by Simplicius in the sixth century, 
and after the revival of learning was long used as 
aschool-book. Of bis numerous historical writings 
we possess the chief one, the Anabasis of Alexander, 
in seven books. This is a complete history of that 
conqueror from his accession to his death, drawn 
from the best sources, especially Ptolemy and Ar- 
istobulus, and modelled on Xenophon, of whom we 
are reminded by the very title and the number of 
books, though it has none of Xenophon’s charm. 
It is the best work on Alexander that has survived 
from antiquity, To this we should add the Indica, 
a short work on India, written in the Ionic dialect, 
and especially valuable for its abstract of Nearchus’s 
report of his voyage from the mouth of the Indus 
to the Persian Gulf; also the description of another 
coasting voyage, the Periplus Ponti Kuxini, and a 
trifling treatise on hunting, the Cynegeticus. A 
work on tactics wrongly ascribed to him is prob- 
ably from the hand of Aelian the Tactician, Of 
his other histories—e. g. of the successors of Alex- 
ander, of Trajan’s battles with the Parthians, of 
his own native country till its absorption into the 
Empire, and the campaign against the Alani dur- 
ing his command in Cappadocia—we have only ab- 
stracts or fragments. The best edition of the 
Anabasis is that of Kriiger (1848). There is an 
English translation by Chinnock (1893). 


Arrogatio. One of the Roman methods of 
adoption. See ADOPTIO. 


Arsaces (‘Apoaxys). The name of (1) the founder 
of the Parthian Empire, which was also borne by all 
his successors, who were hence called the Arsacidae. 
He was of obscure origin, but he induced the Par- 
thians to revolt from Antiochus II., king of Syria, 
and became the first monarch of the Parthians, 
about B.c. 250. The events which immediately 
followed are stated very differently by different 
historians. He reigned only two years, and was 
succeeded by his brother Tiridates. (2) Tiri- 
DATES, reigned thirty-seven years, B.C. 248-211, 
and defeated Seleucus Callinicus, the successor 
of Antiochus II. (8) ArraBanus I., son of the 
preceding, was attacked by Antiochus III. (the 
Great), who, however, at length recognized him 
as king, about 210. (4) Priaparius, son of the 
preceding, reigned fifteen years, and left three 
sons, Phraates, Mithridates, and Artabanus. (5) 
Puraates I. was succeeded by his brother 
(6) Miruripates I., who greatly enlarged the 
Parthian Empire by his conquests. He defeated 
Demetrius Nicator, king of Syria, and took him 
prisoner in 138. He died during the captivity of 
Demetrius, between 138 and 130. (7) PHRAATES 
II., son of the preceding, defeated and slew in 
battle Antiochus VII, Sidetes, B.c. 128. Phraates 
himself was shortly after killed by the Scythians. 
(8) ARTABANUS IL, youngest son of No. 4, fell in 
battle against the Thogarii or Tocharii, apparently 
after a short reign. (9) Miraripares IT., son of 
the preceding, added many nations to the Parthian 
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Empire, whence he obtained the surname of Great. 
He sent an ambassador to Sulla, B.c. 92. (10) 
MNASCIRES (?), the successor of the preceding, of 
whom nothing is known, (11) SANATROCES, reigned 
seven years, and died about B.c. 70. (12) PHRAATES 
IIL, son of the preceding, lived at the time of 
the war between the Romans and Mithridates of 
Pontus, by both of whom he was courted. He was 
murdered by his two sons, Mithridates and Orodes. 
(13) MirnripaTes III., son of the preceding, was 
expelled from the throne on account of his cruelty, 
and was succeeded by his brother Orodes. (14) 
OropEs L., brother of the preceding, was the Par- 
thian king whose general Surenas defeated Cras- 
sus and the Romans, B.c. 53. (See CRAassus.) 
After the death of Crassus, Orodes gave the com- 
mand of the army to his son Pacorus, who invaded 
Syria both in 51 and 50, but was in each year 
driven back by Cassius. In 40, the Parthians 
again invaded Syria, under the command of Pac- 
orus and Labienus, but were defeated in 39 by 
Ventidius Bassus, one of Antony’s legates. In 38, 
Pacorus once more invaded Syria, but was com- 
pletely defeated and fell in the battle. This de- 
feat was a severe blow to the aged king, Orodes, 
who shortly afterwards surrendered the crown to 
his son Phraates during his lifetime. (15) PHra- 
ATES IV. was a cruel tyrant. In 36, Antony in- 
vaded Parthia, but was obliged to retreat after 
losing a great part of his army. A few years after- 
wards Phraates was driven out of the country by 
his subjects, and Tiridates proclaimed king in his 
stead. Phraates, however, was soon restored by 
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the Scythians, and Tiridates fled to Augustus, | 


carrying with him the youngest son of Phraates. 


Augustus restored his son to Phraates, on condi- | 


tion of his surrendering the Roman standards and 
prisoners taken in the war with Crassus and An- 
tony. 


They were given up in 20, and their res- | 


toration was celebrated not only by the poets, | 
| They were led by Artaxerxes, the son of Sassan, 


but by festivals and commemorative monuments. 


Phraates also sent to Augustus as hostages his | 


four sons. In A.D, 2, Phraates was poisoned by 
his wife Thermusa and her son Phraataces. (16) 
PHRAATACHS reigned only a short time, as he was 
expelled by his subjects on account of his crimes. 
The Parthian nobles then elected as king Orodes, 
who was of the family of the Arsacidae. (17) ORo- 
DES II. also reigned only a short time, as he was 
killed by the Parthians on account of his cruelty. 
Upon his death the Parthians applied to the Ro- 
mans for Vonones, one of the sons of Phraates 
IV., who was accordingly granted to them. (18) 
VONONES I, son of Phraates IV., was also disliked 
by his subjects, who therefore invited Artabanus, 
king of Media, to take possession of the kingdom. 
Artabanus drove Vonones out of Parthia, who re- 
sided first in Armenia, next in Syria, and subse- 
quently in Cilicia.. He was put to death in a.p. 
19. (19) ARTABANUS III. obtained the Parthian 
kingdom soon after the expulsion of Vonones, 
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about a.D. 16. Artabanus was involved in hos- 
tilities with the Romans, and was expelled more 
than once by his subjects. (20) GOTARZES suc- 
ceeded his father, Artabanus III., but was defeated 
by his brother Bardanes and retired into Hyrcania., - 
(21) BARDANES, brother of the preceding, was put 
to death by his subjects in 47, whereupon Gotarzes_ 
again obtained the crown. (22) Vononess II. 
succeeded Gotarzes about 50. His reign was short. 
(23) Votocésss I., son of Vonones II. or Arta- 
banus III. Soon after his accession he conquered 
Armenia, which he gave to his brother Tiridates. 
He carried on war with the Romans, but was de- 
feated by Domitius Corbulo, and at length made 
peace with the Romans on condition that Tiridates 
should receive Armenia as a gift from the Roman 
emperor. Accordingly Tiridates came to Reme in 
63, and obtained from Nero the Armenian crown. 
(24) Pacorus succeeded his father, Vologeses I., 
and was a contemporary of Domitian and Trajan. 
(25) CHosROES or OsROES succeeded his brother 
Pacorus during the reign of Trajan. His conquest 
of Armenia occasioned the invasion of Parthia by 
Trajan, who stripped it of many of its provinces, 
and made the Parthians for a time subject to 
Rome. (See TRAIANUS.) Upon the death of Tra- 
jan, in A.D, 117, Hadrian relinquished the conquests 
of Trajan, and made the Euphrates, as before, 
the eastern boundary of the Roman Empire. (26) 
VoLoGEsEs II. succeeded his father, Chosroés, and 
reigned from about A.D. 122 to 149. (27) VoLoGE- 
ses III. was defeated by the generals of the em- 
peror Verus, and purchased peace by ceding Meso- 
potamia to the Romans. From this time to the 
downfall of the Parthian Empire there is great 
confusion in the list of kings. The last king of 
Parthia was ARTABANUS IYV., in whose reign the 
Persians recovered their long-lost independence. 


Coin of Parthian Arsacidae. 


and defeated the Parthians in three great battles, 
in the last of which Artabanus was taken prisoner 
and killed, a.p, 226. Thus ended the Parthian 
Empire of the Arsacidae, after it had existed 476 
years. The Parthians were now obliged to sub- 
mit to Artaxerxes, the founder of the dynasty 
of the Sassanidae, which continued to reign till 
A.D, 651. See PARTHIA, 
Arsacia ('Apcaxia). See RHAGAR. 


Arsacidae. The name of a dynasty of Parthian 
kings. (See ARSACEs.) It was also the name of 
a dynasty of Armenian kings, who reigned in Ar- 
menia from B.C. 149 to A.D. 428. 

Ars Amoris or Ars Amatoria. A poem on the 
art of love by P. Ovidius Naso (q. v.), brilliant 
and licentious, whose immorality was at least the 
pretence of its author’s subsequent banishment by 
Augustus. It is in three books. 


Ars Donati. The title of a grammar by Aeclius 
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Donatus (q. v.) that was a favourite school-book in 
the Middle Ages, so that in Old English the word 
“donat” (Chaucer) is used as a generic term for a 
grammar. 


Arsin6dé (‘Apowsdy). (1) The daughter of Melea- 
ger, and mother of Ptolemy I. of Egypt, by Philip, 
father of Alexander. During her pregnancy she 
was married to Lagus. (2) The daughter of Ptol- 
emy I. of Egypt and Berenicé. She married Ly- 
simachus, king of Thrace, who was already ad- 
vanced in years, by whom she had several children. 
Lysimachus, setting out for Asia, left her in Mace- 
donia, with two sons, Lysimachus and Philip, a 
part of the fruits of their union. This monarch 
haying been slain in an expedition, Ptolemy Ce- 
raunus seized on Macedonia, but could not take 
the city of Cassandria, where Arsinoé had taken 
refuge with her children. He therefore offered 
her his hand in marriage, and with much difficul- 
ty obtained her consent. But no sooner had he 
been admitted into the city for the purpose of 
celebrating the nuptials. than he caused her two 
sons to be slain, and exiled Arsinoé herself to Sa- 
mothrace. From this island she soon took her 
departure to wed Ptolemy Philadelphus, her own 
brother, the first instance of this kind of union, 
and which became afterwards so common in the 
time of the Ptolemies. Although many years old- 
er than Ptolemy, she nevertheless inspired him 
with such a passion that, after her death, he gave 
her name to one of the nomes of Egypt (Arsinoitis), 
and to several cities both in that country and else- 
where. He even gave orders to have a temple 
erected to her, but his own death and that of the 
architect prevented the fulfilment of his wishes. 
It was intended to have had the ceiling of load- 
stone, and the statue of iron, in order that the lat- 
ter might appear to be suspended in the air (Plin. H. 
N.xxxiv. 14). (3) A daughter of Lysimachus, king 
of Thrace, and the earlier wife of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. She became by him the mother of Ptol- 
emy III. (Euergetes), Lysimachus, and Berenicé. 
After Ptolemy’s union with Arsinoé, his own sis- 
ter, she was banished to Coptos. .The charge 
brought against her was a design to overthrow 
her rival. (4) Daughter of Ptolemy III. and Ber- 
enicé, married Ptolemy Philopator, her brother. 
Her husband subsequently having become enam- 
oured of Agathoclea, and being completely ruled 
by this woman and her brothers, was induced, at 
their instigation, to order Arsinoé to be put to 
death. (5) A daughter of Ptolemy Auletes, pro- 
claimed queen by Ganymedes, when Caesar at- 
tacked Alexandria. She was conquered, and 
brought in triumph to Rome; but, as this proved 
displeasing to the people, she was set at liberty. 
Subsequently, at the instigation of her younger 
sister Cleopatra, she was put to death by the or- 
ders of Antony, in the Temple of Artemis at Mile- 
tus. See Mahaffy’s Empire of the Ptolemies (1896). 


Arsindé (Apowdn). The name of several cities, 
each called after one or other of the persons men- 
tioned above. Of these the most important were : 
(1) In the Nomos Herodpolites in Lower Egypt, 
near or upon the head of the Sinus Herodpolites, 
or west branch of the Red Sea (Gulf of Suez). It 
was afterwards called Cleopatra. (2) The chief 
city of the Nomos Arsinoites in Middle Egypt; for- 
merly called Crocodilopolis, from its being the chief 
seat of the Egyptian worship of the crocodile. 
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Ars Poetica. A poetical epistle written by Q. 
Horatius Flaccus (q. v.) in hexameters, and ad- 
dressed to the Pisos. It is best regarded as an 
expression of his matured views on topics con- 
nected with literary studies. It abounds in happy 
turns of phrase, and is marked throughout its lines 
by sound sense and excellent literary taste. 


Art, ANCIENT. See the articles Ams; ARCHI- 
TECTURA ; AURUM; CAELATURA ; COLUMNA; Fic- 
TILE; Gemma; NUMISMATICS ; PicrurA; SrTatu- 
ARIA. 

Artaba (dpra8y). A Persian measure of capae 
ity, much used as a corn- measure, and contain 
ing 51 choenices, or 12} gallons, nearly (Herod. 
i. 192). 

Artabanus (’ApraBavos). (1) Son of Hystaspes 
and brother of Darius; is frequently mentioned in 
the reign of his nephew Xerxes as a wise and frank 
counsellor, (2) An Hyrcanian, commander of the 
body-guard of Xerxes, assassinated this king in 
B.C. 465, but was shortly afterwards killed by Ar- 
taxerxes, (3) The name of several kings of Par- 
thia. 


| Artabazes (ApraBd(ns) or Artavasdes. A king 

| of Armenia, the son and successor of Tigranes, who 
| began to reign about B.c. 70. It was principally 
through his treacherous advice, as to the mode of 
entering Parthia, that Crassus failed in his expe- 
dition against that country. He was subsequent- 
ly taken by Antony, to whom he had also acted a 
treacherous part in his Parthian expedition, who 
led him in triumph at Alexandria. He was put 
to death, after the battle of Actium, by Cleopatra, 
who wished to obtain assistance from the king of 
Media, and therefore sent him the head of Arta- 
vasdes, his enemy. The prince appears to bave 
been a very well educated man. He wrote in 
Greek two historical works, some tragedies, dis- 
courses, ete. (Plut. Anton. 50, seqq.). 


Artaxata (ra’Apraéara). The chief city of 
Greater Armenia, and the seat of the kings. It was 
burned by the Roman Corbulo (q. v.), and when re- 
| built by Tiridates was named Neronea, in honour 
| of the emperor Nero. See ARTAXIAS. 


| 


Artaxerxes (Apraéép&ns). The name of four 
Persian kings. (1) Surnamed LonGIMANUs, from 
his right hand being longer than his left, succeed- 
ed his father, Xerxes I., and reigned B.c, 465-425. 
He carried on war against the Egyptians, who 
were assisted in their revolt by the Athenians. 
He was succeeded by his son, Xerxes II. (2) Sur- 
named MNnemon, from his good memory, succeed- 
ed his father, Darius II., and reigned B.c, 405-359. 
Respecting the war between him and his brother 
Cyrus, see Cyrus. Tissaphernes was appointed sa- 
trap of Western Asia in the place of Cyrus, and was 
actively engaged in wars with the Greeks. Artax- 
erxes had to carry on frequent wars with tributary 
princes and satraps, who endeavoured to make 
themselves independent. Thus he maintained a 
long struggle against Evagoras of Cyprus, from 
385 to 376; and his attempts to recover Egypt 
were unsuccessful. Towards the end of his reign 
he put to death his eldest son Darius, who had 
formed a plot to assassinate him. His last days 
were still further embittered by the unnatural 
conduct of his son Ochus, who caused the destruc- 
tion of two of his brothers, in order to secure the 
succession for himself. Artaxerxes was succeeded 
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by Ochus, who ascended the throne under the 
name of Artaxerxes III. (3) Also called OcHUus, 
reigned B.C. 359-338. By the aid of his Greek gen- 
erals and mercenaries he reconquered Pheenicia 
and Egypt. The reins of government were entire- 
ly in the hands of the eunuch Bagoas and of Men- 
tor the Rhodian. Atlast he was poisoned by Bagoas, 
and was succeeded by his youngest son, Arses. (4) 
The founder of the dynasty of the Sassanidae. See 
PERSIA; SASSANIDAE. 


Artaxias (‘Apra€é/as) or Artaxes. The name of 
three kings of Armenia. (1) The founder of the Ar- 


menian kingdom, was one of the generals of Antio- | 


chus the Great, but revolted from him about B.c. 188, 
and became an independent sovereign. Hannibal 
took refuge at the court of Artaxias, and super- 
intended the building of Artaxata, the capital of 
Armenia. Artaxias was conquered and taken pris- 
oner by Antiochus IV. Epiphanes, about 165. (2) 
Son of Artavasdes, was put to death by his own 
subjects in B.C. 20, and Augustus placed Tigranes 
on the throne. (3) Son of Polemon, king of Pon- 
tus, was proclaimed king of Armenia by German- 
icus in A.D. 18. He died about 35. 


Artemidorus (’Apreuidwpos). (1) THE GEOG- 
RAPHER, a native of Ephesus, who travelled about 
B.c. 100 through the countries bordering on the 
Mediterranean and part of the Atlantic coast, and 
wrote a long work on his researches, the Tewypa- 
ovpeva, in eleven books, as well as an abstract of 
the same. Of both works, which were much 
consulted by later geographers, we have only 
fragments. (2) THE DREAM- INTERPRETER, born 
at Ephesus at the beginning of the second cen- 
tury A.D., surnamed ‘the Daldian,” from his 
mother’s birthplace, Daldis in Lydia, wrote a 
work on the interpretation of dreams, the ’Ove:- 
poxputika, in four books. He had gathered his mate- 
rials from the works of earlier authors and by oral 
inquiries during .his travels in Asia, Italy, and 
Greece. The book is an acute exposition of the 
theory of interpreting dreams, and its practical 
application to examples systematically arranged 
according to the several stages of human life. An 
appendix, counted as a fifth book, gives a collec- 
tion of dreams that have come true. For the light 
thrown on the mental condition of antiquity, es- 
pecially in the second century A.D., and for many 
items of informaiion on religious rites and myths 
relating to dreams, these writings are of value. See 
Reichardt, De Artemidoro Daldiano (1893), 

Artémis ("Aprejus). The virgin daughter of 
Zeus and Leto (Latona), by the common account 
born a twin-sister of Apollo, and just before him, 
at Delos. The Ortygia (see ASTERIA) named in 
another tradition as her birthplace was interpreted 
to mean Delos, though several other places where 
the worship of Artemis had long prevailed put 
forward pretensions to that name and its myth- 


ological renown, especially the well-known island | 


of Ortygia off Syracuse. She, as well as her moth- 
er, was worshipped jointly with her brother at De- 
los, Delphi, and all the most venerable spots where 
Apollo was honoured. She is armed, as he is, with 
bow and arrows, which, like him, and often together 
with him, she wields against monsters and giants; 
hence the pwan was chanted to her as well as to 
him. Like those of Apollo, the shafts of Artemis 
were regarded as the cause of sudden death, espe- 
cially to maidens and wives. But she was also a 
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beneficent and helpful deity. As Apollo is the 
luminous god of day, she with her torch is a god- 
dess of light by night, and in course of time be- 
comes identified with all possible goddesses of 
moon and night. (See SELENE; HECATE; BENDIS; 
BRITOMARTIS.) Her proper domain is that of nat- 
ure, with its hills and valleys, woods, meadows, 
rivers, and fountains; there, amid ber nymphs, her- 
self the fairest and tallest, she is a mighty hunt- 
ress, sometimes chasing wild animals, sometimes 
dancing, playing, or bathing with her companions. 
Her favourite haunt was thought to be the moun- 
tains and forests of Arcadia, where, in many spots, 
she had sanctuaries, consecrated hunting-grounds, 
and sacred animals. To her, as goddess of the 
forest and the chase, all beasts of the woods and 
fields—in fact, all game—were dear and sacred; 
but her favourite animal was held all over Greece 


Diana of Versailles, 


(Louvre. ) 


to be the hind. From this sacred animal and the 
hunting of it, the month which the other Greeks 
called Artemision or Artemisios (March-April) was 
named by the Athenians Elaphebolion (EXagnBo- 
Aiov), and her festival as goddess of game and 
hunting, at which deer or cakes in the shape of 
deer were offered up, Elaphebolia. As goddess of 
the chase, she had also some influence in war, and 
the Spartans before battle sought her favour by 
the gift of a she-goat. Miltiades, too, before the 
battle of Marathon, had vowed to her as many 
goats as there should be enemies fallen on the 
field; but the number proving so great that the 
vow could not be kept, five hundred goats were 
sacrificed at each anniversary of the victory in the 
month of Boedromion. Again, she was much wor- 
shipped as the goddess of the moon. At Ama- 
rynthus in Euboea the whole island kept holiday 
to her with processions and prize-fights. At Mu- 
nychia in Attica, at full moon in the month of Mu- 
nychion (April-May), large round loaves or cakes, 
decked all around with lights as a symbol of her 
own luminary, were borne in procession and pre- 
sented to her; and at the same time was solem- 
nized the festival of the victory of Salamis in 
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Cyprus, because on that occasion the goddess had 
shone in her full glory on the Greeks. An ancient 
shrine of the Moon-goddess at Brauron in Attica 
was held in such veneration that the Brauronia, 
originally a merely local festival, was afterwards 
made a public ceremony, to which Athens itself 
sent deputies every five years, and a precinct was 
dedicated to ‘Artemis of Brauron” on the Acrop- 
olis itself. (See Acropotis.) At this feast the 
girls between five and ten years of age, clad in 
saffron-coloured garments, were conducted by their 
mothers in procession to the goddess and com- 
mended to her care; for Artemis is also a protec- 
tress of youth, especially those of her own sex. As 
such she patronized a nurses’ festival at Sparta in 
a temple outside the town, to which little boys 
were brought by their nurses ; while the Ionians at 
their Apaturia (q. v.) presented her with the hair of 
boys. Almost everywhere young girls revered the 
virgin goddess as the guardian of their maiden 
years, and before marriage they offered up to her 
a lock of their hair, their girdle, and their maiden 
garment. She was also worshipped in many parts 
as the goddess of good repute, especially in youths 
and maidens, and was regarded as an enemy of all 
disorderly doings. With her attributes as the god- 
dess of the moon, and as the promoter of healthy 
development, especially in the female frame, is con- 
nected the notion of her assisting in childbirth. 
(See IvirHyia.) In early times human sacrifices 
had been offered to Artemis. A relic of this was 
the yearly custom observed at Sparta of flogging 
the boys till they bled at the altar of a deity not 
unknown elsewhere and named Artemis Orthia 
(the upright), probably from her stiff posture in 
the antiquated wooden image. At Sparta, as in 
other places, the ancient image was looked upon 
as the same which Iphigenia and Orestes brought 
away from Tauris (the Crimea)—viz., that of the 
Tauric Artemis, a Scythian deity who was identi- 
fied with Artemis because of the human sacrifices 
common in her worship. The Artemis of Ephesus, 
too, so greatly honoured by all the Ionians of Asia 
(Acts, xix. 28), is no Greek divinity, but Asiatic. 
This is sufficiently shown by 
the fact that eunuchs were 
employed in her worship— 
a practice quite foreign to 
Greek ideas. The Greek col- 
onists identified her with 
their own Artemis, because 
she was goddess of the moon 
and a power of nature, pres- 
ent in mountains, woods, 
and marsby places, nourish- 
ing life in plants, animals, 
and men. But, unlike Ar- 
temis, she was not regarded 
as a virgin, but as a mother 
and foster-mother, as is clear- 
ly shown by the multitude 
of breasts in the effigy. Her 
worship, frantic and fanatical 
after the manner of Asia, was 
traced back to the Amazons. 
A number of other deities 
native to Asia were also 
worshipped by the Greeks 
under the name of Artemis. 
Artemis appears in works 
of art as the ideal of austere 
5* 


Ancient Representation of 
the Ephesian Artemis. 
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maiden beauty—tall of stature, with bow and quive, 
on her shoulder, or torch in her hand, and generally 
leading or carrying a hind, or riding in a chariot 
drawn by hinds. Her commonest character is that 
ofahuntress. In earlier times the figure is fuller and 
stronger and the clothing more complete; in later 
works she is represented as more slender and lighter 
of foot, the hair loose, the dress girt high, the feet 
protected by the Cretan shoe. The most celebrated 
of her existing statues is the Diana of Versailles, 
from Hadrian’s villa at Tibur. On the identifica- 
tion of Artemis with the Italian Diana, see DIANA. 


Artemisia (Aprepicia). (1) The daughter of 
Lygdamis of Halicarnassus, reigned over Halicar- 
nassus, and also over Cos and other adjacent isl- 
ands. She joined the fleet of Xerxes, when he in- 
vaded Greece, with five vessels, the best equipped 
of the whole fleet after those of the Sidonians; 
and she displayed so much valour and skill at the 
battle of Salamis as to elicit from Xerxes the well- 
known remark that the men had acted like women 
in the fight and the women like men. The Athe- 
nians, indignant that a woman should appear in 
arms against them, offered a reward of 10,000 
drachmae to any one who should take her prisoner. 
She, however, escaped after the action (Herod. vii. 
99; viii. 88, 93). If we are to believe Ptolemy 
Hephaestion, a writer who mixed up many fables 
with some truth, Artemisia subsequently conceived 
an attachment for a youth of Abydos, named Dar- 
danus; but, not meeting with a return for her pas- 
sion, she put out his eyes while he slept, and then 
threw herself down from the Lover’s Leap at the 
promontory of Leucaté. (2) Another queen of 
Caria, not to be confounded with the preceding. 
She was the daughter of Hecatomnus, king of 
Caria, and married her brother Mausolus, a spe- 
cies of union sanctioned by the customs of the 
country. She lost her husband, who was remark- 
able for personal beauty, B.C. 365, and she became, 
in consequence, a prey to the deepest affliction, A 
splendid tomb was erected to his memory, called 
Mausoleum (MavodXeior, scil. pynpeiov, 1. e. “tomb 
of Mausolus”), and the most noted writers of the 
day were invited to attend a literary contest, in 
which ample rewards were to be bestowed on those 
who should celebrate with most ability the praises 
of the deceased. Among the individuals who came 
together on that occasion were, according to Aulus 
Gellius (x. 18), Theopompus, Theodectes, Naucrites, 
and even Isocrates. The prize was won by Theo- 
pompus. Valerius Maximus and Aulus Gellius re- 
late a marvellous story concerning the excessive 
grief of Artemisia. They say that she actually 
mixed the ashes of her husband with water and 
drank them off (Val. Max. iv. 6). The grief of Ar- 
temisia, poignant though it was, did not cause her 
to neglect the care of her dominions: she con- 
quered the island of Rhodes, and gained posses- 
sion of some Greek cities on the mainland; and 
yet it is said that she died of grief two years after 
the loss of her husband. See MAUSOLEUM. 


Artemisia (ri ’Aprepiowa). Festivals celebrated 
in honour of Artemis (q.v.) in various parts of 
Greece in the spring. 

Artemisium (‘Aprepicvoy). A promontory on 
the northwestern coast of Euboea, and noted for 
the naval victory won by the Greeks over the 
Persians on the same day as the battle of Ther- 
mopylae (Herod. vii. 175), in B.c. 480. 


ARTES LIBERALES 


See LIBERALES ARTES. 
Artiazein (dpridfew). See Par Impar. 
Artifices. Artisans. See COLLEGIUM. 
Art¥noi or Art¥nai (dpruvor, dpruva). A de- 

liberative and executive council in Argos and Ep- 

idaurus, inside the governing aristocracy. See 

Miiller, Dorier, ii. 140. 

Arundo. See CALAMUS. 


Aruns. An Etruscan word which was regarded 
by the Romans as a proper name, but perhaps sig- 
nified a younger son in general. (1) Younger broth- 
er of Lucumo, i. e. L. Tarquinius Priscus. (2) 
Younger brother of L. Tarquinius Superbus; was 
murdered by his wife. (3) Younger son of Tar- 
quinius Superbus; fell in combat with Brutus. 


Artes Liberales. 


A Greek measure of surface = 
See Hultsch, Metrol. p. 38, 


Arta (dpoupa). 
21,904 sq. ft. English. 
n.4; and id. p. 284. 

Arusianus Messius. A Latin grammarian who 
flourished about A.D, 390, and made an alphabeti- 
cal collection, for use in schools, of words that ad- 
mit of various constructions, with examples from 
Terence, Cicero, Vergil, and Sallust. The title of 
the collection was Exempla Elocutionum. The text 
is printed in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, vii. 449. See 
Griifenhan, Geschichte d. class. Philol. iv. 194-196. 

Aruspex. See HARUSPEX. 

Arvales Fratres. See FRATRES ARVALES. 


Arx (dkpa). A height within the walls of a 


city. The same city could have several arces, as | 


was the case with Rome; but, as there was gener- 
ally one principal arx, the word came to be equiva- 
lent to Acropolis (q. v.), At Rome one of the sum- 
mits of the Capitoline Hill was especially known 


as the Arx, the German school of topography | : at ete 
| most remarkable specimen of this kind was found 


placing it on the northeast summit (Arr Cueli) and 
the Capitolium (q. v.) on the southwest (Palazzo 
Caffarelli). 
place for taking the auspices (Livy, i. 18; x. 7); 
outside the wall the haruspex turned towards it if 
it was in sight (Livy, iv.18). See Harusprx. 

Aryan Languages. 
GUAGES. 

Aryballos (apvBadXos). 
the ampulla or AnkvOos. See AMPULLA. 

Arzanené (’Ap(avynyy). A district of Armenia 
Maior, bounded on the south by the Tigris, form- 
ing part of Gordyene. 

As (libra). A pound; the unit of weight among 
the Romans. See Lipra; PONDERA. 


As. The unit of value in the Roman and Old 
Italian coinages, and made of copper or bronze. 
(See Ans.) It was originally a pound of copper 
(aes grave), of the value of 16% cents, and was un- 
coined (aes rude). Servius Tullius stamped upon 
it the figures of animals (hence the term pecunia, 
from pecus). In the First Punic War, money be- 
ing scarce, the as was reduced to one sixth of its 
original weight, and to a value of 2.8 cents. In 
the Second Punic War it was again reduced, so 
as to weigh but one ounce, having a value of 1.4 
cents. The Lex Papiria (B.c. 191) still: further 
reduced the as to half an ounee in weight, and a 
value of 7.94 mills, which continued the standard 
weight and value even under the Empire. For 
a fuller account, see the article Numismatics 
(Roman). 


See INDO-EUROPEAN LAN- 


At Rome the Arx was the regular | 


A vessel resembling | 
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Asaminthus (doduw6os, cxapn, €uBaois). A 
bath-tub used in Homeric times, in which the 
bather sat while hot water was poured over his 
head and shoulders. See Odyss. x. 361, and the 
article BALNEAE. 

Asander (“Acavdpos). (1) Son of Philotas, 
brother of Parmenio, and one of the generals of 
Alexander the Great. After the death of Alex- 
ander (B.C. 323) he obtained Caria for his satrapy. 
(2) A general of Pharnaces II., king of Bosporus, 
whom he put to death in B.c. 17, in hopes of ob- 
taining the kingdom. He was confirmed in the 
sovereignty by Augustus. 


Asbestos or Amianthus (dcfSeoros, ayutaytos). 
A mineral obtained by the ancients from India, 
Cyprus, and Euboea. It was well adapted for 
making the wicks of lamps, because indestrue- 
tible by fire; and hence the Greeks, who used 
it for this purpose, gave it the name dofeoros, 
which means inextinguishable. Pausanias men- 
tions that the golden lamp which burned day and 


|night in the temple of Athené Polias at Athens 


had a wick of this substance. 

Tt was also spun and woven into cloth. Thus 
manufactured, it was used for napkins (yeipexpa- 
yeia, xepopaxtpa), which were never washed, but 
cleansed in a much more effective manner, when- 


‘ever they required it, by being thrown into the 


fire. 
Another use to which asbestine cloth was ap- 


| plied was to preserve the remains of dead bodies 


/ slain by Deiphobus (/1.ii.512). 


burned in the funeral pile. But the expense of 
this kind of cloth was so great that it could only 
be used at the obsequies of persons of the most ex- 
alted rank. The testimony of Pliny has been cor- 
roborated by the discovery of pieces of the cloth 
in ancient Roman or Italian sepuichres. The 


at Rome, A.D. 1702, in a marble sarcophagus, en- 
veloping a skull and bones, and in size about five 
feet by six and a half. It is now in the Vatican. 


Ascalaphus (’Acxa\ados). (1) The son of Ares 
and Astyoché, who led, with his brother Ialmenus, 
the Minyans of Orchomenus against Troy, and was 
(2) The son of Ache- 
ron and Gorgyra or Orphué. When Pluto gave Per- 
sephoné (Proserpina) permission to return to the 
upper world, provided she had eaten nothing, As- 
calaphus declared that she had eaten part of a 
pomegranate. Persephoné, in revenge, changed 
him into an owl by sprinkling him with water from 
the river Phlegethon (Ovid, Met. v. 540). 


Ascalon (Acxd\ov). One of the chief cities of 
the Philistines, on the coast of Palestine, between 
Azotus and Gaza. 


Ascania ("Ackavia). (1) In Bithynia, a great 
fresh-water lake, at the eastern end of which stood 
the city of Nicaea. (2) A salt-water lake on the 
borders of Phrygia and Pisidia. 

Ascanius. The son of Aeneas (q.v.) and 
Creiisa. According to the ordinary account, he 
accompanied his father to Italy, and, thirty years 
after the building of Lavinium, founded Alba 
Longa, where, after his death, his step-brother 
Silvius reigned. To him, by his name of Tulus, the 
gens Iulia traced its origin. See TROJAN War. 


Ascaules (aoxavAns). See Trsra. 


Ascia (oKérapyoy, tUKos). (1) An adze, used in 
working wood, as shown in the accompanying 
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illustrations. The left-hand figure represents a 
ship-carpenter shaping the rib of a vessel with an 


Ascia, or Adze. 


ascia. (2) A mason’s hammer used in dressing | 


stone. (3) A bricklayer’s tool for mixing mortar. 
(4) A hoe. 

Asciburgium. The modern Asburg; an ancient 
town on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Asclepiades. See AESCULAPIUS. 

Asclepiddes (AckAnmaédns). A Greek poet, a 
native of Samos, and a younger contemporary of 
Theocritus. He was the author of thirty-nine 
epigrams, mostly erotic, in the Greek Anthology. 
The well-known Asclepiadean metre was perhaps 
named after him. See ANTHOLOGY. 

Asclepiea {7a “Ack\ezieira). Festivals cele- 


brated in places where temples of Asclepius (Aes- | 


culapius) existed, and of which the most celebrated 
was that of Epidaurns, held every fifth year, nine 
daysafter the Isthmian Games. See Schol. ad Pind. 
Nem. iii. 145; Pausan. ii. 26, § 7. 

Asclepioddtus (’AcxAnmiddoros). A Greek writ- 
er, pupil of the Stoic Posidonius of Rhodes, whe 
died B.c.51. On the basis of his lectures Asclepi- 
odotus seems to have written the military treatise 
preserved uuder his name on the Macedonian mili- 
tary system. 

Asclepius (AokAnmios). See AESCULAPIUS. 

Ascolia (ra doxodia). “ The leaping upon the 
leather-bag” was one of the many kinds of amuse- 
ments in which the Athenians indulged during the 
Anthesteria and other festivals in honour of 
Dionysus. The Athenians sacrificed a he-goat to 


(From an 


Ascoliasmus: Dancing on a Wine-skin. 
Ancient Gem in Krause.) 


the god, made a bag ont of the skin, smeared it 
with oil, and then tried to dance upon it (Verg. 
Georg. li. 384). The various accidents acecompany- 
ing this attempt afforded great amusement to the 
spectators. He who succeeded was victor, and re- 
ceived the skin as a reward. 
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Asconius Pedianus, Quintus. A Roman gram- 
marian and historian, probably born at Patavium 
about the year a.p. 3. He lived latterly at Rome, 
where he enjoyed the favour of men in high place. 
During the reigns of Claudius and Nero, having 
carefully studied the literature of the Ciceronian 
|age, and availing himself of state-papers then ex- 
| isting, he composed for the use of his own sons his 
valuable historical commentaries on Cicero’s ora- 
_tions, of which only those on five orations (In 
Pisonem, Pro Scawro, Pro. Milone, Pro Cornelio, In 
toga candida) are preserved, unfortunately in a very 
fragmentary condition. The commentaries on the 
Verrine orations, which bear his name, belong 
| probably to the fourth century a.D. They treat 
chiefly of grammatical points. No other works by 
Asconius have survived. 
_ He died, after twelve years’ 

blindness, about a.D. 88. 


| The editio princeps is that 
/published at Venice in 
| 1477. Text in the editions 
‘of Cicero by C. G. Schiitze 
| and Orelli - Baiter. See 
| Griifenhan, Gesch. d. klass. 
| Philol. iy. 292. 


Ascopera (ackomnpa). A 
large knapsack of undress- 
ed leather carried by travel- 
lers on foot (Suet. Nero, 45). 

Ascos (acxds). (1) A wine-skin. (2) Vessels, 
such as those shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, used 
for wine. 

Ascra ("Ao- 
kpa). A town 
in Boeotia on 
Mount Heli- 
con, where He- 
siod resided, 
who had re- 
moved thither 
with his father fron Cymé in Aeolis, and who is 
therefore called Ascraeus. See HESIODUS. 


Asctlum. (1) PickNuM, the chief town of Pice- 
num, and a Roman municipium, was destroyed by 
the Romans in the Social War (B.c. 89), but was 
afterwards rebuilt. (2) AP@LUM, a town of Apu- 
lia in Daunia, on the confines of Samnium, near 
which Pyrrhus defeated the Romans in the year 
B.C. 279. 


Asdritbal (’Acdpovfas). See HASDRUBAL. 


Asebeias Graphé (doeBeias ypapn). One of 
the many forms prescribed by the Attic laws for 
the impeachment of impiety. This crime was ap- 
parently as ill-defined at Athens, and therefore as 
liable to be made the pretext for persecution, as it 
has been in all other countries in which the civil 
power has attempted to reach offences so much 
beyond the natural limits of its jurisdiction. The 
occasions, however, upon which the Athenian 
aceuser professed to come forward may be classed 
as, first, breaches of the ceremonial law of public 
worship; and, secondly, indications of that which 
in analogous cases of modern times would be 
called heterodoxy or heresy. The former compre- 
hended encroachment upon consecrated grounds, 
the plunder or other injury of temples, the viola- 
tion of asylums, the interruption of sacrifices and 


Ascopéra, from an Ancient 
Painting, (Rich.) 


Ascoi. (Dennis’s Etruria.) 
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festivals, the mutilation of statues of the gods, the 
introduction of deities not acknowledged by the 
state, etc. 

The heretical delinquencies may be exemplified 
by the expulsion of Protagoras for writing that 
“he could not learn whether the gods existed or 
not”; in the persecution of Anaxagoras—like that 
of Galileo, in after-times, for impugning the re- 
ceived opinions about the sun—and the condem- 
nation of Socrates for not holding the objects of 
the public worship to be gods. Any citizen in 
the enjoyment of free civic rights might bring the 
accusation, and the Archon Basileus was the mag- 
istrate who conducted the examination. The court 
was the Areopagus (q. v.) or the Heliastic Court. 
See DICASTEs,. 

If the accuser failed to obtain a fifth of the votes 
of the dicasts, he forfeited a thousand drachmas, 
and incurred probably a modified druia, though 
not to the extent of exclusion from office (Demosth. 
c. Eubul. p. 1301, § 28). See Meier, Att. Prozess ; 
Schémann, Antig. i. 498. 


Asellio, Garus (?) SEMpRoNIvus. A Roman annal- 
ist. He was military tribune in Spain under P. 
Scipio Africanus in B.c. 133, and wrote a history 
of Rome from the time of the Punic Wars to the 
age of the Gracchi, or later. 


Asia (Agia). A daughter of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, wife of Iapetus, and mother of Atlas, Epi- 
metheus, and Prometheus (Hes. Theog. 359). The 
name of the continent of Asia is traditionally de- 
rived from hers. 


Asia (’Acia), in the poets Asis (’Acis). One of the 
three great divisions which the ancients made of 
the known world. 
for the western part of Asia Minor, especially the 
plains watered by the river Cayster, where the Io- 
nian colonists first settled; and thence, as their geo- 
graphical knowledge advanced, they extended it 
to the whole country. The southern part of the 
continent was supposed to extend much farther to 
the east than it really does, while to the north and 
northeast parts, which were quite unknown, much 
too small an extent was assigned. The different 
opinions about the boundaries of Asia on the side 
of Africa are mentioned under AFRICA; on the side 
of Europe the boundary was formed by the river 
Tanais (Don), the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azof), 
Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea), Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora), and the Aegean (Archipelago). The 
most general division of Asia was into two parts, 
which were different at different times, and known 
by different names. To the earliest Greek colo- 
nists the river Halys, the eastern boundary of the 
Lydian kingdom, formed a natural division be- 
tween UPPER and Lowmr AsIA; and afterwards the 
Euphrates was adopted as a more natural bound- 
ary. Another division was made by the Taurus 
into ASIA INTRA TAURUM, i.e. the part of Asia north 
and northwest of the Taurus, and ASIA EXTRA TAU- 
RUM, all the rest of the continent. The division 
ultimately adopted, but apparently not till the 
fourth century of our era, was that of ASIA MAIoR 
and Asta Minor. (1) Asta MAIor was the part of 
the continent east of the Tanais, the Enxine, an 
imaginary line drawn from the Euxine to Trapezus 
(Trebizond), to the Gulf of Issus and the Mediter- 
ranean; thus it included the countries of Sarmatia 
Asiatica, with all the Scythian tribes to the east, 
Colchis, Iberia, Albania, Armenia, Syria, Arabia, 
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Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Assyria, Media, Susiana, 
Persia, Ariana, Hyrcania, Margiana, Bactriana, 
Sogdiana, India, the land of the Sinae, and Serica; 
respecting which, see the several articles. (2) 
Asta MINOR (Anatolia) was the peninsula on the 
extreme west of Asia, bounded by the Enuxine, 
Aegean, and Mediterranean on the north, west, 
and south; and on the east by the mountains on 
the west of the upper course of the Euphrates. 
It was divided into Mysia, Lydia, and Caria, on 
the west; Lycia, Pamphylia, and Cilicia, on the 
south; Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus, on the 
north; and Phrygia, Pisidia, Galatia, and Cappa- 
docia, in the centre. (3) ASIA PROPRIA, or simply 
Asia, the Roman province formed out of the king- 
dom of Pergamus, which was bequeathed to the 
Romans by Attalus III. (B.c. 130), and the Greek 
cities on the western coast, and the adjacent 
islands, with Rhodes. It included the districts 
of Mysia, Lydia, Caria, and Phrygia; and was 
governed at first by propraetors, afterwards by 
proconsuls. 

Asia Palus ("Acvos Neyov). A marsh in Lydia 
formed by the river Cayster near its mouth, and 


| noted as the haunt of water-fowl (Hom. I1. ii. 470.) 


Asiarchae (’Acidpya ). In the Roman prov- 
ince of Asia, the chief presidents of the religious 
rites, whose office it was to exhibit games and 
theatrical amusements every year, in honour of 
the gods and the Roman emperor, at their own 
expense, like the Roman aediles. 


Asiatic Style of Oratory. The florid style, 
abounding in tropes and rhetorical display, and 
thus opposed to the ATTIC STYLE (q. v.). Of the 
Asiatic School at Rome, Hortensius (q. v.) was the 
most conspicuous example. See Cicero, Brutus, 
95. 

» Asilla (dai\\a). A wooden pole or yoke, held 
by a man either on his two shoulders, or more 


Asilla, or Pole for Carrying Burdens. 


_ Illustration 1 is from a bronze lamp found at Stabiae; No. 2 is from asardonys 
3 ee Museum; No.3 is from a Grecian vase in the Hamiltod 
Ollection, 


commonly on one shoulder only, and used for car- 
rying burdens. 


Asilus (oicrpos, tabanus). 
fly. 
Asinaria. 


The gad-fly or horse- 


A comedy of Plautus (q. v.) with a 


ASINARUS 


farcical plot, taken from the ’Ovayés of Demophilos. 
It was written about B.c, 194. 

Asinarus (‘Agivapos). A river in eastern Sicily, 
on which the Athenians were defeated by the Syra- 
cusans, B.C. 413, in the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). 

Asiné (‘Agivy). (1) A town in Laconia on the 
sea-coast between Taenarum and Gythium. (2) A 
town in Argolis, west of Herminoé, built by the 
Dryopes (q. v.). (8) A town in Messenia. 

Asinius Pollio. See PoL.io. 

Asopus (’Acwmés). (1) A river in Thessaly 
rising in Mt. Oeta and emptying into the Sinus 


Maliacus. (2) A river of Boeotia rising in Mt. 
Cithaeron and flowing into the Euripus. On its 
banks the battle of Plataea was fought. (3) A 


river of Achaea flowing into the Corinthian Gulf 
near Sicyon. (4) The god of the last-named river, 
and father of the nymph Aegina (q. v.). 

Aspasia (Aomacia). (1) A celebrated woman, a 
native of Miletus. She came as an adventuress to 
Athens, in the time of Pericles, and, by the com- 
bined charms of her person, manners, and conver- 
sation, completely won the affection and esteem 
of that distinguished statesman. Her station had 
freed her from the restraints which custom laid 
on the education of the Athenian matron, and 


she had enriched her mind with accomplishments | 


which were rare even among men. Her acquaint- 
ance with Pericles seems to have begun while he 
was still united to a lady of high birth, and we 
ean hardly doubt that it was Aspasia who first 
disturbed this union, although it is said to have 
been dissolved by mutual consent. But after part- 
ing from his wife, who had borne him two sons, 


Pericles attached himself to Aspasia by the most | 


intimate relation which the laws permitted him to 
contract with a foreign woman; and she acquired 
an ascendency over him which soon became noto- 
rious, and furnished the comic poets with an in- 


exhaustible fund of ridicule and his enemies with 
The Samian War | 


a ground for serious charges. 
was ascribed to her interposition on behalf of her 
birthplace, and rumours were set afloat which rep- 
resented her as ministering to the vices of Pericles 
by the most odious and degrading of offices. There 
was, perbaps, as little foundation for this report 
as for a similar one in which 
Phidias was implicated 
(Plut. Pericl. 13); though 
among all the imputations 
brought against Pericles, 
this is that which it is the 
most difficult clearly to re- 
fute. But we are inclined 
to believe that it may have 
arisen from the peculiar nat- 
ure of Aspasia’s private cir- 
cles, which, with a bold neg- 
lect of established usage, 
were composed not only of 
the most intelligent and ac- 
complished men to be found 
at Athens, but also of ma- 
trons, who, it is said, were 
brought by their husbands 
to listen to her conversation. This must have been 
highly instructive as well as brilliant, since Plato 
did not hesitate to describe her as the preceptress 
of Socrates, and to assert in the Menexenus that she 
both formed the rhetoric of Pericles and composed 
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one of his most admired harangues, the celebrated 
funeral oration. The innovation, which drew wom- 
en of free birth and good standing into her com- 
pany for such a purpose, must, even where the 
truth was understood, have surprised and offended 
many, and it was liable to the grossest miscon- 
struction, And if her female friends were some- 
times seen watching the progress of the works of 
Phidias, it was easy, through his intimacy with 
Pericles, to connect this fact with a calumny of 
the same kind. 

There was another rumour still more dangerous, 
which grew out of the character of the persons 
who were admitted to the society of Pericles and 
Aspasia. No persons were more welcome at the 
house of Pericles than such as were distinguished 
by philosophical studies, and especially by the 
profession of new philosophical tenets. The mere 
presence of Anaxagoras, Zeno, Protagoras, and 
other celebrated men, who were known to hold 
doctrines very remote from the religious concep- 
tions of the vulgar, was sufficient to make a circle 
in which they were familiar pass for a school of 
impiety. Such were the materials out of which 
the comic poet Hermippus formed a criminal pros- 
ecution against Aspasia. His indictment included 


two heads: an offence against religion, and that 


of corrupting Athenian women to gratify the pas- 
sions of Pericles. The danger was averted; but 
it seems that Pericles, who pleaded her cause, 
found need of his most strenuous exertions to 
save Aspasia, and that he even descended, in her 
behalf, to tears and entreaties, which no similar 
emergency of his own could ever draw from him. 
After the death of Pericles, Aspasia attached 
herself to a young man of obscure birth, named 
Lysicles, who rose through her influence in mould- 
ing his character to some of the highest employ- 
ments in the Republic. (See Plut. Pericl.; Xen. 
Mem. ii. 6.) (2) Daughter of Hermotimus, and a 
native of Phocaea in Asia Minor. She was so re- 
markable for her beauty that a satrap of Persia 
carried her off and made her a present to Cyrus 
the Younger. Her modest deportment soon won 
the affections of the prince, who lived with her as 
with a lawful wife. Her name at first was Milto 
(vermilion), which had been given her in early life 
on account of the brilliancy of her complexion. 
Cyrus, however, changed it to Aspasia, calling her 
thus after the mistress of Pericles. After the death 
of the prince she fell into the hands of Artaxerxes, 
who for a long time vainly sought to gain her 
affections. She only yielded at last to his suit 
through absolute necessity. When the monarch 


| declared his son Darius his successor, the latter, as 


it was customary in Persia for an heir to ask a 
favour of him who had declared him such, re- 
quested Aspasia of his father. Aspasia was ac- 
cordingly sent for, and, contrary to the king’s 
expectation, made choice of Darius, Artaxerxes 
therefore gave her up, in accordance with estab- 
lished custom, but soon took her away again, and 
made her a priestess of Artemis at Ecbatana, or 
of the goddess whom the Persians called Anaitis. 
This station required her to pass the rest of her 
days in chastity (Plut. Artaz.). Justin, however, 
says (x. 1) that Artaxerxes made her one of the 
priestesses of the sun. 

Aspendus ("Agzevos). A city of Pamphylia, 
lying for the most part on a rocky precipice, on 
the banks of the river Eurymedon. It was a flour- 


ASPER 


ishing place even before the expedition of the 
younger Cyrus (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 12). It was here 
that the Athenian patriot Thrasybuins terminated 
his life. Being off the coast, he levied contribu- 
tions from the Aspendians, who, seizing an oppor- 
tunity when he was on shore, surprised him in his 
tent at night, and slew him (Xen. Hist. Gr, iv. 8). 

Asper, AEmILIUS. A Roman grammarian, the 
author of a commentary on Vergil, now existing 
in a fragmentary condition, and written probably 
about A.D. 80. In this he treated systematically 
Vergil’s deviations from ordinary usage in syntax. 
See Ribbeck’s Prolegom. to Vergil, p. 128. Another 
Asper wrote an Ars Grammatica, printed in Keil’s 
Grammatici Latini, v. 547. 

Asphaltus (dogadros). See BITUMEN. 

Aspis (doris). See CLIPEUS. 

Aspis (doris). The asp, a species of deadly 
serpent often mentioned by both Greek and Ro- 
man writers. It would seem that several different 
species of poisonous reptiles were known to the 
ancients under this common name. 

Assaracus (’Acodpaxos). Son of Tros and 
founder of the collateral line to which Anchises 
and Aeneas belong in the royal house of Troy. 
See ANCHISES; AENEAS; DARDANUS. 


Assarion (docdpioy). The Greek name for the 
Latin as (q. v.). 
Asser. The pole of a litter. 


Assertor or Adsertor. Contains the same root 
as the verb adserere, which, when coupled with the 
word manu, signifies to lay hold of a thing, to draw 
it towards one. Hence the phrase adserere in liber- 
tatem, or liberali adserere manu, applies to him who 
lays his hand on a person reputed to be a slave, 
and asserts or maintains his freedom. The person 
who thus maintained the freedom of a reputed 
slave was called adsertor, and by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables it was enacted in favour of liberty 
that such adsertor should not be called on to give 
security in the sacramenti actio to more than the 
amount of fifty ass- 
es. The person 
whose freedom was 
thus claimed was 
said to be adsertus. 


See LEecTica. 


Assessor or 
Adsessor. Liter- 
ally one who sits 
by the side of an- 
other. The con- 
suls, praetors, 
governors of proy- 
inces, and the iu- 
dices were often 
imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the 
law and the forms 
of procedure, and 
it was necessary 
that they should 
have the aid of 
those who had 
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and other civil and military functionaries, had 
their assessors. The emperor Alexander Severus 
gave the assessors a regular salary. See Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Der rémische Civil-Prozess, iii. 129, § 141. 


Assidui. See LOCUPLETES. 


Assignatio. The Latin term for the assign- 
ment of public land to citizens or colonies. See 
AGRARIAE LEGES; COLONIA. 


Assus ("Acgos). A city in the Troad, on the 
Adramyttian Gulf, opposite to Lesbos, afterwards 
called Apollonia; the birthplace of Cleanthes the 
Stoic. 

Assyria (in Greek, “Acovpia; in Assyrian inscrip- 
tions called Assur; in the Persian, Athura; and in the 
Median, Assura). The country properly so called,in 
the narrowest sense, was a district of Asia, extend- 
ing along the east side of the Tigris, which di- 
vided it on the west and northwest from Mesopo- 
tamia and Babylonia, and bounded on the north 
and east by Mount Nipbates and Mount Zagrus, 
which separated it from Armenia and Media, and 
on the southeast by Susiana. It was watered by 
several streams flowing into the Tigris from the 
east, two of which, the Lycus or Zabatus (Great 
Zab) and the Caprus or Zabas (Little Zab), divid- 
ed the country into three parts. The district be- 
tween the upper Tigris and the Lycus, called At- 
turia, was probably the most ancient seat of the 
monarchy, containing the capital, Nineveh or Ni- 
nus. The Lycus and the Little Zab bounded 
the finest portion, called Adiabené. The district 
southeast of the Little Zab contained the two 
subdivisions Apolloniatis and Sittacené. In a 
wider sense the name Assyria was used to des- 
ignate the whole country watered by the Tigris 
and Euphrates, including Mesopotamia and Baby- 
lonia; and in a still more extended application 
it meant the whole Assyrian Empire, one of the 
first great states of which we have any record. 

The remarkable fertility of the country enabled 
it to support a large population; and its great 
material prosperity, power, and culture are at- 
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tested by ancient writers, as well as by the mon- 
uments that remain to us in the shape of ruins 
of cities, extensive canals and water-works, and 
proofs secured by excavators of the possession of 
the arts and sciences. At the present day the 
country is almost a desert; but from Tekrit to 
Bagdad, and in the vicinity of Nineveh (q. v.), 
abundant ruins mark the former wealth and splen- 
dour of the people. 

ETHNOLOGY.—The Assyrians were a branch of 
the Semitic race, to which the Syrians, Pheni- 
cians, Jews, and Arabs belonged, and which in 
Chaldaea appears to have supplanted the Scythie 
or Turanian stock as early as B.C. 2100. Assyria 
had in the earliest times a close connection with 
Aethiopia and Arabia. Hence Herodotus speaks 
of Sennacherib as king of the Arabians as well as 
of the Assyrians. See BABYLONTA. 

LANGUAGE.—The language of the Assyrians is 
allied to the North Branch of the Semitic family, 
its vocabulary showing a close affinity to Hebrew 
and Pheenician. In the fulness of its verbal system 
and richness of synonyms, however, it resembles 
the Arabic. The ethnic type of the Assyrians is the 
Semitic modified by some admixture with Akkadian 
elements. See AKKAD; CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

Assyrian literature is known to us chiefly from 
the discovery in the palace of Assur-bani-pal, at 


Clay Tablet with Cylinder, impressed, from Kouyunjik. 


Nineveh, of a library of many thousand tablets 
collected by that king and his father, Esar-had- 
don. Duplicate copies of some of these tablets 
have been found in excavating the Babylonian 
cities. Of these tablets, many are syllabaries, 
dictionaries, geographies, and other educational 
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works, often couched in the ancient Akkadian 
and Sumirian tongues; so that from them, Assyr- 
iologists have learned much about the older lan- 
guages of Chaldaea. The richest literary discov- 
eries, however, have 


poetry and mythol- 
ogy. In 1872 the late 
Mr. George Smith, 
of the British Mu- 
seum, discovered a 
series of tablets con- 
taining an epic in 
twelve books, one 
of which relates to 
the legend of the 
Deluge, and bears a 
very striking resem- 
blance to the ac- 
count given in the 
Old Testament. In 
both accounts the 
Deluge is a punish- 
ment for human 
sins; in both, the 
builder of an ark 
gathers into it his 
family and the beasts 
of the field; in both, the ark rests upon a moun- 
tain; in both, peace between God and man is re- 
stored; and in both, a sign of the restoration is 
the appearance of the rainbow. Many other in- 
teresting resemblances to portions of the Book 
of Genesis are contained in the Assyrian tablets. 
The hymns and prayérs are likewise beautiful 
and poetic. 

RESULTS OF EXCAVATIONS.—Successful excava- 
tions have been made by Botta, Layard, Oppert, 
Rawlinson, Smith, and others, with the result of 
opening up very many palaces and temples, and 
bringing to light sculptures covered with inscrip- 
tions, and including 
obelisks, sphinxes, 
winged lions and bulls, 
and bas-reliefs of bat- 
tle-scenes, sieges, 
hunts, etc. Many 
smaller objects are no 
less interesting, such 
as ornaments, bells, en- 
graved gems, and 
bronzes. It has been 
learned that the Assyr- 
jans were acquainted 
with glass; that they 
employed the arch in 
building ; that they 
used the lens as a mag- 
nifying instrument ; 
and had, among other 
mechanical appl- 
ances, the lever and 
the roller. 

RELIGION. — The 
religion of Assyria was 
simpler than that of 
the Babylonians, al- 
though polytheistic in 
character. The na- 
tional deity was Assur, 
regarded as the found- 
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er of the nation. Beside him there are two prin- 
cipal triads, with many minor deities. The first 
triad is known as the Nature Triad (Anu “the 
Progenitor,” Bel “the Lord of the World,” Hea 
“the Lord of the Sea, Rivers, and Fountains”). 
The second triad is the Celestial Triad (Sin the 
Moon- god, Shamas the Sun-god, Istar the Star- 
goddess). Minor gods are Merodach or Marduk, 
son of Hea; Nebo the god of learning, who pos- 
sesses many of the attributes of the Greek Hermes 
(q. v.); and Nergal and Nusku the war-gods. (See 
2 Kings, xvii. 30.) 

Hisrory.—Ancient accounts of Assyrian histo- 
ry are those of Berosus (q. v.), a Graeco-Chaldean 
priest, who wrote at Babylon, where he had access 
to the inscriptional records, about B.C. 268; of He- 
rodotus; and of Ctesias of Cnidus, physician to the 
Persian king Artaxerxes Mnemon (B.C. 405). The 
narrative of Berosus has met with much confir- 
mation from recent excavations and explorations. 
In the Bible narrative we are told that Nineveh 
was founded from Babylonia. ‘Out of that land 
[Babylonia] he [Nimrod] went forth into Assyria” 
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war and siege are said to have been interrupted 
by an invasion of the Scythians, which drew off 
Cyaxares; but at length Nineveh was taken and 
destroyed about B.C. 605, or, according to Raw- 
linson, 625. In the time of Darius Hystaspes 
Assyria rebelled without success in conjunction 
with Media. In the time of Herodotus the capi- 
tal had ceased to exist; and when Xenophon 
passed it the very name was forgotten, though he 
testifies to the extent of the deserted city, and as- 
serts the height of the ruined walls to be 150 feet. 
An inconsiderable town seems to have existed on 
its ruins in the reign of Claudius; and the last 
notice we have of Nineveh in the classics is in 
Tacitus. 

The fanciful history related by Ctesias is now 
found to be based on distorted Graeco-Persian tra- 
ditions; and though the writer managed to make 
the ancient world give credit to him in preference 
to Herodotus, his work is now proved to be very 
untrustworthy. According to him, for thirty gen- 
erations after Ninyas the kings led a life of luxu- 
ry and indolence in their palace; the last of them, 


(Gen. x. 11)—and this statement is fully confirmed | Sardanapalus, made a vigorous defence against Ar- 


by the results of recent explora- 
tions. The earliest inscriptions 
found on the bricks from Assur 
(Kileh-Shergat), the ancient 
capital, give to the first rulers 
of the land the Akkadian title 
of Patesi, or “ high- priest of 
the city of Assur,” and to the 
city itself the Akkadian name 
of Pal-bi-ki. The next notice 
of Assyria does not occur until 


the Assyrian king Paul, or Tig- 


lath-pileser II., invaded Pales- 
tine, and was bought off by 
Menahem, king of Israel (B.c. 
738). In the same reign we 
find the Jewish king Jehoahaz 
(Abhaz) becoming “a vassal of 
the court of Assyria, and the 
tribes beyond Jordan carried 
away captive (B.c. 734). In 
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B.C. 722, Samaria is captured 
by Sargon the Tartan, who had 
usurped the throne from his weak master, Shal- 
maneser IV, The next reference to Assyria is 
that of the siege and capture of Jerusalem by 
Sargon (Isaiah, x., xi, xx.), and the siege 
of Ashdod (8.c. 712-711). This event is now 
proved to be distinct from the siege by Senna- 
cherib in B.c. 701, which terminated apparently 
in a disaster for the Assyrian army. The last 
mention of Assyria is the record of the murder of 
Sennacherib by his sons in Bc, 681, and the ac- 
cession of his faithful son Esar-haddon, the most 
powerful of all the Assyrian monarchs, for he car- 
ried his arms as far as the Mediterranean and con- 
quered Egypt. Little credit is to be attached to 
the expedition of Holofernes recorded in the apoc- 
ryphal Book of Judith. 

After this the Empire appears to have gradually 
decayed, until at last, in the reign of Assur-bani- 
pal or Sardanapalus, or that of Esar-haddon II. 
(Sarakos), a league for its destruction was formed 
between Nabopolassar, governor of Babylon, and 
Cyaxares, king of Media, which was strengthened 
by the marriage of Nebuchadnezzar, son of the 
former, to Nitocris, daughter of the latter. The 


Assyrian Dwellings. (Relief from Kouyunjik.) 


baces, the rebel governor of Media, but, finding it 
impossible to defend Nineveh, he set fire to his 
palace, and burned himself with all his treasures. 
This event took place 1306 years after Ninus. 
Now, the above account represents Nineveh to 
have perished nearly three centuries before the 
real date, which was about B.c. 606, and is utter- 
ly incompatible with Scripture. Herodotus as- 
signs to the Empire a duration of 520 years, and 
Berosus of 526. In order to reconcile these con- 
flicting accounts, historians have supposed that 
Nineveh was twice destroyed, but this supposi- 
tion is now generally rejected. However, that 
part of Nineveh was actually destroyed by fire is 
proved by the condition of the slabs and statues 
found in its ruins, which show the action of in- 
tense heat. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—For Assyrian archeology, see 
the works of Layard, Oppert, and Smith; Perrot 
and Chipiez, Chaldée et Assyrie (Eng. trans. 1884). 
For the religion, see Sayce, Assyria (1885); Robert- 
son Smith, Religion of the Semites (1888); Tiele, Com- 
parative Hist. of Relig. (Eng. trans, 1884); Sayce, 
Hibbert Lectures (1887). For the language and lit- 
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erature, see Delitszch, Assyrische Grammatik (Eng. 
trans. by Kennedy, 1889); id. Assyrisches Worter- 
buch, vols. i—iii. (1887); Peiser, Keilinschristliche 
Bibliothek (1890); Sayce, Lectures on the Syllabary 
and Grammar (1877). For the history, see Rawlin- 
son, The Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient East- 
ern World, 4 vols. (1862-67); Oppert, Histoire des 
Empires de Chaldée et d’ Assyrie (1865); Lenor- 
mant, Manuel @ Histoire Ancienne de UV Orient, 3 vols. 
(1869); Ménant, Annales des Rois @ Assyrie (1874); 
Maspero, Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de U Orient 
(4th ed. 1883); Sayce, Ancient Empires of the East 
(1884); id. Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments 
(1886); Maspero, Life in Ancient Egypt and Assyria 
(Eng. trans. 1892). 

Asta. (1) The modern Asti in Piedmont, an 
inland town of Liguria on the Tanarus, a Roman 
colony. (2) A town in Hispania Baetica, near 
Gades, a Roman colony. 


Astabdras (AcraScpas) and Astapus (‘Aord- 
mous). Two rivers of Aethiopia, having their 
sources in the highlands of Abyssinia, and uniting 
to form the Nile. The land enclosed by them was 
the island of Meroé (q. v.). 


Astdcus ("Agraxos). Acelebrated city of Bithy- 
nia, on the Sinus Astacenus, a bay of the Propontis, 
was a colony from Megara, but afterwards received 
fresh colonists from Athens, who called the place 
Olbia. It was destroyed by Lysimachus, but was 
rebuilt on a neighbouring site by Nicomedes I., who 
named his new city Nicomedia. 


Astarté (Aordprn). See APHRODITE. 


Asteria (Aotepia). A daughter of the Titan 
Coeus and the Titanid Phoebé, sister of Leto, and 
mother of Hecaté by Perses, son of the Titan Crius. 
She is said to have turned into a quail (dprv&) 
and plunged into the sea to escape the advances 
of Zeus, After her the island of Delos (q. v.) was 
first called ASTERIA, and later ORTYGIA. 

Astéris (Aorepis) or Asteria (’Aortepia). 
sinall island between Ithaca and Cephallenia. 

Astraea (Aorpaia). The daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, and goddess of justice, who lived during 
the Golden Age among men; but when the wicked- 
ness of men increased she withdrew to heaven, and 
was placed among the stars under the name of 
Virgo. Her sister Pudicitia (Aides) left the earth 
along with her (Hyg. Poet. Astr. ii. 25). 

Astraeus (Aozpaios). A Titan, husband of Eos, 
and father of the winds and the stars, whence Ovid 
calls the winds Astraei fratres. 

Astraga&lus (dorpdyados ). A word which liter- 
ally signifies that particular bone in the ankles of 
certain quadrupeds which the Greeks as well as the 
Romans used for dice and other purposes, as de- 
scribed under the corresponding Latin word TaLus. 

As a technical term astragalus is used by Vitruvius 
for a certain moulding (the astragal), which seems 
to have derived its name from its resemblance to 
a string or chain of tali; and it is, in fact, always 
used in positions where it seems intended to bind 
together the parts to which it is applied. It be- 
longs properly to the more highly decorated forms 
of the Ionic order, in which it appears as a lower 
edging to the larger mouldings, especially the echi- 
nus (ovolo), particularly in the capital, as shown in 
the following wood-cut, which represents an Ionic 
capital found in the ruins of the temple of Diony- 
sus at Teos. It is also often used in the entabla- 
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ture as an edging to the divisions of the cornice, 
frieze, and architrave. The lower figure in the 
illustration represents a portion of tbe astragal 
which runs beneath the crowning moulding of the 
architrave of the Temple of Erechtheus. 
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Astragalus, 


(From Tonic Capital.) 


The term is also applied to a plain convex 
moulding of the same sectional outline as the 
former, but without the division into links, like 
a torus on a small scale. 


Astrateias Graphé (dorpareias ypady). An 
accusation brought against persons who failed to 
appear among the troops after they had been 
enrolled for the campaign by the generals. The 
court was composed of soldiers, and the generals 
presided. See EXERCITUS, p. 649. 


Astrologia (dorpodoyia). Equivalent to astro- 
nomia, » word which is not earlier than Seneca. 
See ASTRONOMIA. 

Astronomia (dorpovopia) and Astrologia (ac- 
tpodoyia). These terms were at first synonymous 
expressions among the ancients, both signifying 
“the science of the stars.” But afterwards astrol- 
ogy came to mean that part of the science which 
deals with the supposed influence of the stars on 
the destinies of men. Among the Greeks, astron- 
omy, the origin of which they themselves ascribed 
to the Assyrians, Babylonians, and Egyptians, was 
for centuries the subject of philosophical specula- 
tion without a sufficient groundwork in observa- 
tion, because mathematics and mechanics had not 
reached the requisite degree of perfection. The 
list of observing astronomers opens with Eudoxus 
of Cnidus in the first half of the fourth century 
B.c., who assumed that the earth was spherical, 
and tried to explain the phenomena of the heavens 
by a complicated theory of concentric spheres. 
Aristotle, too, maintained and proved the spherical 
form of the earth, which he took to be the immov- 
able centre of the universe. Astronomy was first 
raised into a real science after B.C. 300 at Rhodes 
and Alexandria, in the Museum of which town 
the first observatory was built ; and Aristyllus and 
Timochares determined the places of the fixed 
stars with comparative accuracy, though as yet 
with very rude apparatus. A great step in advance 
was taken by Aristarchus of Samos, who observed 
the summer solstice at Alexandria in B.c. 279, 
maintained the earth’s rotation on her axis and 
revolution round the sun, and made an attempt, 
by no means contemptible, to ascertain the size 
and distance of the sun and moon. His successor 
Eratosthenes also rendered essential service to the 
progress of the science; thus, he came very near 
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to determining the exact obliquity of the ecliptic. 
The true founder of scientific astronomy, and the 
greatest independent observer of antiquity, was 
Hipparchus of Nicaea (in the second century B.C.), 
who discovered the precession of the equinoxes, 
and determined the length of the solar year (at 365 
days, 5 hours, 55 minutes, 12 seconds), as well as the 
time of the moon’s revolution, and the magnitude 
and distances of the heavenly bodies. The last im- 
portant astronomer of antiquity, and the greatest 
after Hipparchus, is Claudius Ptolemaeus in the 
second century A.D. In his chief work, commonly 
known by its Arabic name of Almagest, he digest- 
ed the discoveries of his predecessors, especially 
Hipparchus, and his own into a formal system, 
which passed current all through the Middle Ages. 
According to it the earth is a sphere resting mo- 
tionless in the middle of the equally spherical uni- 
verse, while the sun, moon, planets, and fixed stars 
roll at various distances around her. 

The Romans regarded astronomy as an idle 
speculation, and gave little attention to it. When 
Tulius Caesar reformed the Roman calendar he was 
obliged to bring an astronomer, Sosigenes, from 
Alexandria to help him. : 

ASTROLOGY, in the narrower sense of the word, 
and applied to predictions based upon the observa- 
tion of the heavenly bodies, arose among the Chal- 
daeans, and in Greece did not come into vogue until 
after the time of Alexander the Great. In Rome 
the professional astrologers were called Chaldaei, 
or Mathematici, the latter name referring to the 
astronomical calculations which they made. In 
the Republican period they were known, but held 
in utter contempt. In B.c. 189 their unpopularity 
was so great that they were expelled from Rome | 
and Italy. But in the turbulent times of the civil | 
wars their reputation rose considerably, and still | 
more under the Empire, when the most extensive 
demands were made upon their science. They 
were, indeed, repeatedly driven out of Italy and 
involved in trials for treason (maiestas); but this 
only enhanced the consideration in which they 
were held, the more so as they were frequently 
taken into counsel by the emperors and the mem- 
bers of the imperial family. In later times all 
that the Chaldaeans were forbidden to do was to | 
consult the stars on questions referring to the em- | 
peror’s life, which was made a criminal offence. 
The Christian emperors (but none before them) 
issued many prohibitions against all consultation 
of astrologers whatever. 

In the practice of their art they used calendars 
written on tablets, in which were set down for 
every day the motion and relative distances of the 
stars, whether lucky or unlucky. By another set 
of tablets they made their calculations of every 
hour in detail, noting the hour of a person’s birth 
and the relative position of the constellation dom- 
inant at the time. In accordance with this they 
determined the fortunes of him who was born at the 
hour in question, By a similar process they ascer- 
tained the times that were favourable or unfavour- 
able to any undertaking. Among the lucky stars 
were Inpiter, Venus, and Luna; among the un- 
lucky, Saturn and Mars were the chief. Mercury 
was lucky or unlucky, according to circumstances. 

For an account of ancient astronomy and astrol- 
egy, the reader is referred to Ball, Short History of 
Wathematics (1888); Lewis, Astronomy of the Ancients 

1862); Becker, Handbuch der rim. Alterth. (1880) ; 
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Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences (3d ed. 
1858); Wolf, Geschichte der Astronomie (1877); De- 
lambre, Histoire de I’ Astronomie (1827); the treatise 
of Iulius Firmicus in Latin, of Manetho and Ptol- 
emy in Greek; and the Latin poem of Manilins 
(q. v.), entitled Astronomica. 

Astira. A river in Latium, flowing between 
Antium and Circeii into the Tyrrhenian Sea. At 
its mouth it formed asmall island, with a town upon 
it, also called Astura, where Cicero had an estate. 


Astires. A warlike people in the northwest 
of Spain, bounded on the east by the Cantabri and 
Vaccaei, on the west by the Gallaeci, on the north 
by the ocean, and on the south by the Vettones. 
Their chief town was Asturica Augusta (Astorga), 
and they have given their name also to the modern 
Spanish province of Asturias. 

Astyages (Acruayns). A son of Cyaxares, and 
last king of Media (q. v.) who reigned B.C, 594-559, 
and was deprived of his kingdom by his grandson, 
Cyrus (q. v.). 

Astydnax ('Acrvdavaé). The son of Hector and 
Andromaché. Afterthe capture of Troy the Greeks 
hurled him down from the walls, that he might not 
restore the kingdom of Troy. See HECTOR. 


Astynomi (dorvvdpor). The title of ten officers 
at Athens drawn annually by lot from the ten 
tribes, five for the city and five for the Piraeus. 
They formed a kind of city police, responsible for 
the cleanliness and order of the streets, and prob- 


ably for the safety of the public buildings. See 
Béckh, Pub/. Economy of Athens, p. 203 foll. See, 
also, AEDILES. 

Asylia (dovAia). “Inviolability.” (1) The 


security of person and property enjoyed by am- 
bassadors, heralds, athletes, on their goings to and 
from the great games, and sometimes to individu- 
als by special favour. See Plut, Arat.28. (@) The 
right of sanctuary. 

Atabiilus. The name given in Apulia to the 
sirocco or parching southeast wind, now locally 
known as altino. 

Atacini. A people of Gallia Narbonensis, whose 
capital was Narbo (Narbonne). They derived their 
name from the river Atax, now the Aude, 

Atacinus, VARRO. See Varro. 


Atalanta (‘Ara\atn). A Greek heroine of the 
type of Artemis (q. v.). There were two slightly 
different versions of her story, one current in Ar- 
cadia and the other in Boeotia. 

(1) THe ARCADIAN VERSION. Atalanta, daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Clymené, was exposed by her 
father, who had desired male offspring only. She 
was suckled by a bear, until she was found and 
brought up by a party of hunters. Under their 
care she grew up to be a huntress—keen, swift, and 
beautiful. She took part in the Calydonian boar- 
hunt, was the first who struck the boar, and re- 
ceived from Meleager the head and skin of the 
beast as the prize of victory. (See MELEAGER.) 
She is also associated with the voyage of the Ar- 
gonauts. She turned a deaf ear to the entreaties 
of her numerous suitors; but at last she propi- 
tiated the wrath of Aphrodité by returning the 
faithful love of the beautiful Milanion, who had fol- 
lowed her persistently, and suffered and struggled 
for her. Their son was Parthenopaeus, one of the 
Seven against Thebes. Swinburne’s poem, Atalanta 
in Calydon, gives a magnificent setting to the story. 
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(2) THe BoroTian VERSION. Atalanta was the 
daughter of Schoeneus, son of Athamas, and dis- 
tinguished for beauty and swiftness of foot. An 
oracle warned her against marriage, and she ac- 
cordingly lived a lonely life in the forest. She met 
the addresses of her suitors by challenging them 
to race with her, overtaking them in the race and 
spearing them in the back. She was at length 
beaten, however, by Hippomenes, who during the 
race dropped on the ground three golden apples 


given him by Aphrodité. Atalanta stooped down | 


to pick up the apples, and thus lost the race. 
Hippomenes forgot to render thanks to Aphrodité, 
and the goddess in anger caused the pair in their 
passion to profane the sanctuary of Cybelé, where 
they were changed into lions. See W.S. Landor’s 
Hippomenes and Atalanta. 


Atargatis (Ardpyatis). See Syrta Dza. 
Atax. A river of Gaul, now the Aude. 
Até("Ar). According to Homer, the daughter of 


Zeus; according to Hesiod, of Eris (or Strife). She | 


personifies infatuation, the infatuation being gen- 
erally held to imply guilt as its cause and evil as 
its consequence. At first she dwelt on Olympus; 
but after she had entrapped Zeus himself into his 
rash oath on the occasion of the birth of Heracles 
(q. v-), he hurled her down to earth. Here she 
pursues her mission of evil, walking lightly over 
men’s heads, but never touching the ground. Be- 
hind her go the Litai (Prayers), the lame, wrinkled, 
squinting daughters of Zeus. The Litai, if called 
upon, heal the hurts inflicted by Até; but they 
bring fresh evil upon the stubborn. In later times 
Até is transformed into an avenger of unrighteous- 
ness, like Diké, the Erinyes, and Nemesis. 

Ateius Capito, Gaius. A Roman jurist of the 
age of Augustus and Tiberius, who was born about 
B.c. 30, and died about a.D.22. Unlike his con- 


temporary Antistius Labeo (q. v.), he recommended | 


himself to the ruling powers by his submissive 
attitude. He was rewarded by many tokens of 


distinction; among others, by the consulship, to | 
| self the hatred of the Arians. 


which he was elected in A.D. 5, before attaining 
the legal age. As a jurist (again unlike Antistius) 
he represented the conservative tendency, and so 
became the founder of a special school called the 
Sabiniani, after his pupil Masurius Sabinus, and 
opposed in its theory of legal interpretation to the 
radical school of Proculus. See [URISPRUDENTIA. 


Ateleia (dréAeva). Immunity from public bur- 
dens was enjoyed at Athens by the archons for the 
time being; by the descendants of certain persons, 
on whom it had been conferred as a reward for 
great services, as in the case of Harmodius and 
Aristogiton; and by the inhabitants of certain 
foreign States. It was of several kinds: it might 
be a general immunity (areAcca dmdytwy), or a more 
special exemption, as from custom-duties, from the 
liturgies, or from providing sacrifices (aréXeva ie- 
por). Exemption from military service was also 
called aréAeva. 

Atella. The modern Aversa; a town in Cam- 
pania between Capua and Neapolis, originally 
inhabited by the Oscans, afterwards a Roman 
municipium and a colony. 

Atellanae Fabiilae. Plays of a farcical nat- 
ure; so called from Atella, a town of the Osci 
in Campania. See Comoepia; LITERATURE (Ro- 


man). 
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Atemnum. The modern Pescara; a town in 
central Italy, on the Adriatic, at the mouth of the 
river Aternus, was the common harbour of the 
Vestini, Marrucini, and Peligni. 

Atesté. The modern Este; a Roman colony in 
the country of the Veneti in northern Italy. 


Athamania (’A@ayavia). A mountainous coun- 
try in the south of Epirus, on the western side of 
Pindus, of which Argithea was the chief town. 
The Athamanes were a Thessalian people, who 
had been driven out of Thessaly by the Lapithae. 

Athamas (’A@duas). The son of Aeolus and Ena- 
reté, and king of Orchomenus in Boeotia. At the 
command of Heré, Athamas married Nephelé, by 
whom he became the father of Phrixus and Hellé. 
(See Purrxus.) But he wassecretly in love with the 


‘mortal Ino, the daughter of Cadmus, by whom he 


begot Learchus and Melicertes. Having thus in- 
curred the anger both of Heré and of Nephelé, 
Athamas was seized with madness, and in this 
state killed his own son, Learchus. Ino threw 
herself with Melicertes into the sea, and both 


| were changed into marine deities—Ino becoming 


Leucothea, and Melicertes, Palaemon. Athamas, 
as the murderer of his son, was obliged to flee 
from Boeotia, and settled in Thessaly. Hence we 
have Athamantiades, son of Athamas, i. e. Palae- 
mon; and Athamantis, daughter of Athamas, i. e. 
Hellé. 

Athanasius (A@avacws). A Christian bishop 
of the fourth century. He was a native of Egypt, 
and a deacon of the Church of Alexandria under 
Alexander the Bishop, whom he succeeded in 
his dignity a.D. 326. Previous to his obtaining 
this high office he had been private secretary to 
Alexander, and had also led for some time an as- 
cetic lite with the renowned St. Anthony. Alex- 
ander had also taken him to the council at Nice, 
where he gained the highest esteem of the fathers 
by the talent which he displayed in the Arian con- 
troversy. (See Arius.) He had a great share in 
the decrees passed here, and thereby drew on him- 
On his advancement 
to the prelacy he dedicated all his time and talents 


‘to the doctrine of the Trinity, and resolutely re- 


fused the request of Constantine for the restora- 
tion of Arius to the Catholic communion. In 
revenge for this refusal, the Arian party brought 
several accusations against him before the em- 
peror. Of these he was acquitted in the first in. 


stance; bot, on a new charge of having detained 
|ships at Alexandria, laden with corn for Constan- 


tinople, either from conviction or policy, he was 
found guilty and banished to Gaul. Here he re- 
mained in exile eighteen months, or, as some ac- 
counts say, upwards of two years, his see in the 
meantime being unoccupied. 

On the death of Constantine he was recalled, 
and restored to his functions by Constantius; but 
the Arian party made new complaints against him, 
and he was condemned by 90 Arian bishops assem- 
bled at Antioch. On the opposite side, 100 ortho- 
dox bishops, assembled at Alexandria, declared 
him innocent; and Pope Iulius confirmed this find- 
ing, in conjunction with more than 300 bishops 
assembled at Sardis from the East and West. In 
consequence of this, he returned a second time to 
his diocese. But when Constans, emperor of the 
West, died, and Constantius became master of the 
whole Empire, the Arians again ventured to rise 
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up against Athanasius. They condemned him in 
the councils of Arles and Milan, and, as the worthy 
patriarch refused to listen to anything but an ex- 
press command of the emperor, when he was one 
day preparing to celebrate a festival in the church, 
a body of soldiers suddenly rushed in to make him 
prisoner. The surrounding priests and monks, how- 
ever, placed him in security. Athanasius, displaced 
for a third time, fled into the deserts of Egypt. His 
enemies pursued him even here, and set a price on 
his head. To relieve the hermits, who dwelt in 
these solitary places and who would not betray 
his retreat, from suffering on his account, he went 
into those parts of the desert which were entirely 
uninhabited. He was followed by a faithful ser- 
vant, who, at the risk of his life, supplied him 
with the means of subsistence. In this undis- 
turbed spot Athanasius composed many writings, 
full of eloquence, to strengthen the faith of the 
believers or expose the falsehoods of his enemies, 
When Julian the Apostate ascended the throne, 
he allowed the orthodox bishops to return to their 
churches. Athanasius, therefore, returned after 
an absence of six years. The mildness which he 
exercised towards his enemies was imitated in 
Gaul, Spain, Italy, and Greece, and restored peace 
to the Church. But this peace was interrupted 
by the complaints of the heathen, whose temples 
the zeal of Athanasius kept always empty. They 
excited the emperor against him, and he was obliged 
to fly to the Thebais to save his life. The death 
of the emperor and the accession of Jovian again 
brought him back; but on Valens becoming em- 
peror eight months after, and the Arians recover- 
ing their superiority, he was once more compelled 
to fly. He concealed himself in the tomb of his 
father, where he remained four months, until Va- 
lens, moved by the pressing entreaties and threats 
of the Alexandrians, allowed him to return. From 
this period he remained undisturbed in his office 
until he died, in A.D. 373. 

Of the forty-six years of his official life, he spent 
twenty in banishment, and the greater part of the 
remainder in defending the Nicene Creed. Atha- 
nasius is one of the greatest men of which the 
Church can boast. His deep mind, his noble heart, 
his invincible courage, his living faith, his an- 
bounded benevolence, sincere humility, lofty elo- 
quence, and strictly virtuous life, gained the honour 
and love of all. His writings are on polemical, his- 
torical, and moral subjects. The polemical treat 
chiefly of the doctrines of the Trinity, the incarna- 
tion of Christ, and the divinity of the Holy Spirit. 
The historical ones are of the greatest importance 
for the history of the Chureh. In all his writings 
the style is distinguished, considering the age in 
which they were produced, for clearness and moder- 
ation. His apology, addressed to the emperor Con- 
stantine, is a masterpiece. The creed which bears 
his name is now generally allowed not to have been 
his. It was first printed in Greek in 1540, and sev- 
eral times afterwards to 1671. It has been ques- 
tioned whether this creed was ever received by the 
Greek and Oriental Churches. In America the Epis- 
copal Church has rejected it. The best edition of 
Athanasius is in the Patrologia Graeco-Latina of 
Migne (1860). His epistles and some of his orations 
were translated with notes by J. H. Newman (1842). 

Athénae (A@jva). The chief city of Attica. The 
long southeastern triangle of the northern penin- 
sula of Greece, which terminates in the abrupt 
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promontory of Sunium (mod. C4évo Colénnais), has 
its most interesting and important division, topo- 
graphically as well as historically, on the western 
side, facing the Saronic Gulf. Here, at a point 
midway between Sunium and the promontory 
that faces Salamis, the low Cape Zoster terminates 
the Anhydros range, a lower continuation of Hy- 
mettus. The long continuous ridge of Anhydros 
and Hymettus (1027 metres at its greatest height) 
extends, in a slightly northeasterly direction, tow- 
ards the range of Pentelé (IlevréAn), the ancient 
Brilessos (BpsAnoaos) or Pentelicon (IlevreAckdy 8c. 
dpos, Lat. Mons Pentelicus), from which it is sep- 
arated by the pass through which the modern 
railway runs southeasterly towards the ancient 
mines of Laurium, near Sunium. The Pentelicus 
range (1086.6 metres high) extends northwest and 
southeast, and forms with Hymettus and Anhydros 
a well-nigh continuous dividing-wall between the 
eastern plain of Attica, the Mesogaea (Mecoyata), 
and the middle plain; while the plain of Mara- 
thon in the northeast is approachable from the 
Mesogaea only by a narrow way between Penteli- 
cus and the sea towards Euboea, and from the 
middle plain by two difficult mountain ways be- 
tween Pentelicus and Parnes. This last range 
(1412 metres high) lies to the northwest of Penteli- 
cus and extends nearly east and west. Passable 
only by way of Decelea (mod. Tat6i) in the east 
and Phylé in the west, it effectually cuts off Attica 
from Boeotia. In its furthest extent towards 
the west, where it continues in the Cithaeron 
range, it divides the western Attic plain, the 
Elensinian, from Boeotia. The middle Attic 
plain is separated from the Eleusinian by a low- 
er mountain mass, Aegaleos (Aiya\ews) or Cory- 
dallos (KopuydadAos) (467 metres high), which, leav- 
ing easy way between itself and Parnes, continues 
southwest, broken midway by the pass of Daph- 
né, till it terminates in “the rocky. brow which 
looks o’er sea-born Salamis.” Within these nat- 
ural ramparts les that which we may call par 
excellence the Attic plain, a great V-shaped recess 
open towards the sea. Its more important inter- 
nal features, which, taken in connection with its 
enclosed character on the one hand and its free 
access to the sea on the other, rendered it an ideal 
theatre for the development of a Greek state, we 
must now examine in detail, 

From the offshoots of Parnes and Pentelicus in 
the northeast rises the most considerable water- 
way of the plain—the Cephissus, which afforded in 
ancient as in modern times a perennial source of 
irrigation for the fields of the Attic farmer. As if 
approaches the sea, below the heights of the city, 
it seems to have been met by another stream from 
the east—the Ilissus, which, rising from Hymettus, 
is in modern times, owing to the denudation of its 
parent mountain, a much more insignificant stream 
than in ancient times, hardly more than a dry bed 
in summer. Hence the difficulty of determining 
its entire course. The Eridanus mentioned by an- 
cient authors seems to have been a stream from 
the delicious and wholesome fountain of Kaisa- 
riané (Karapiavy, anc. KyAXod mpa), southeast of 
the sources of the Llissus, into which the stream 
emptied east of the city. 

Between the Cephissus and the Tlissus, about 
midway of the plain, a short range of hills, formed 
like the other heights of the plain of bluish-gray, 
limestone and bearing to-day the name Tourkovotin,, 
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(TovpxoSovm, “Turk Mountain,” anc. perh. ’Ayxeo- 
pos) (339 metres high), terminates at the south- 
west in the bold separate peak of Lycabettus (277 
metres high), from the pyramidal summit of which, 


crowned by a chapel of St. George, one commands | 


the most splendid view of the Attic plain, the | 
gulf with its islands, and the Peloponnesian 
mountains beyond. 
west of this height, too sharp and steep for habi- 
tation, rises a double group of hills of about half 
the height of Lycabettus. The first and highest 
of these is the famous Acropolis, the citadel of 
Athens (156 metres high). Under its western brow 


Some 1000 paces to the south- | 


lies the lower rock of the Areopagus ("Apevos mayos, 
“ Mars’ Hill”) (115 metres high). From northwest 
to south of this extends the group of the Muse- 
um (Movoeior, ‘Muses’ Hill”), the Pnyx, and the 
Nymphs’ Hill” (so called from an inscription), 
separated by depressions. The highest point is at 
the southeast extr emity of the group, in the summit 
of the Museum (147 metres high), crowned by the 
[monument of the Syrian Antiochus Philopappus. 
This triple group of hills seems to have been called 
collectively in ancient times Pnyx (Ivvé, ‘ con- 
glomeration ”), 

Lycabettus, the Acropolis, and the Pnyx were 


View of the Acropolisin 40, (vrom a phowgraph.) 
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manifestly formed by the action of water, which, 
forcing its way east and west, left the hard blue- 
gray limestone projecting in three great protuber- 
ances, “like bones of a wasted body,” as Plato says. 

Between four and five English miles southwest 
of the Acropolis we find as outpost on the sea 
the rocky peninsula of Acté or Munichia, which, 
originally an island, like Salamis, was gradually | 
united to the plain by the soil washed from above. | 
North of it lies the secure landlocked harbour of | 
Piraeus (Ileupaceds) ; east, the larger open roadstead 
of Phalerum (@dAnpov), the earlier port of Athens, 
into which the Cephissus and Ilissus drain, and 
which is terminated on the southeast by Cape 
Colias (KaAvas akpa). 

If we examine the soil of the plain from the sea 
inland, we find that the sandy coast is sueceeded 
by a swampy alluvial strip, the Halipedon (‘AAI 
meOov, “salt-plain” or “sea-plain”). This again 
gives place to the plain proper, which, though 
“light of soil” and requiring diligent cultivation, 
is yet the natural home of the olive, and is not ill 
adapted to the growth of wheat and vegetables. 
The stony foot-hills above the plain (@eAXevs) 
were terraced and utilized for the cultivation of 
the vine; while the fragrant mountain-plants, par- 
ticularly of purple Hymettus, furnished pasturage 
not only for sheep, but for the bees that have made 
Attic honey proverbial. The fig-tree, too, was made 
to flourish so well in the plain that Attic figs were 
as famous as the oil and honey from the same re- 
gion. 

To these resources we must add the abundance | 
of potter’s-clay, and the wealth of material for the 
architect and the sculptor afforded by the quarries 
of Pentelicus, Hymettus, and Eleusis, as well as by 
those of the hills of the city and the heights of | 
Piraeus. 

In his efforts to wring from the soil its utter- | 
most, the farmer was aided by a climate exception- | 
ally favourable. Inthe Attic year there are, on the | 
average, not more than thirty-five days on which | 
the sun does not show itself; and though the north 
winds from snowy Parnes render the winter cold 
most penetrating, their steady breath by day dur- 
ing the greater part of the year, alternating with 
the equally steady sea-breeze by night, combined 
with a wonderful purity and dryness of air, gave | 
to Attica—and still gives to her, though in a less_ 
degree—a climate at once physically and mentally 
exhilarating. Justly, then, might “the children of 
Erechtheus” be called “ blessed of old, and children 


of the happy gods,” “lightly walking through | 


brightest and clearest air,’ where the goddess of 


all fertility “irrigated the soil from the streams 


of ever-flowing Cephissus, and breathed over them | 
D 


temperate breezes.” 


We turn now to the development of the little | 


city which grew up in the midst of this excep- 
tional environment. 


As in the case of other ancient Grecian settle-. 


ments, so in that of Athens we find an avoidance 
of immediate proximity to the sea, sach as would 
have been obtained by a settlement on the height 
of the Piraeus. The natural centre for the de- 
velopment of a town neither remote from the sea nor 
yet immediately accessible from it—such, too, as 
to be commanded by a natural asylum in the event 
of hostile inroads—is afforded, in the case of Athens, 
by the group of hills below Lycabettus. Not only 
do we find here a central and isolated position in 
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a plain set apart from the rest of the world by 
nature, but also, within a narrow compass, arable 
land with a water-supply, the material for the 
primitive artisan, and an airy and wholesome 
position for habitation upon a foundation of 
native rock, thus leaving the cultivable area un- 
encumbered. 

It is not of special moment to us, in tracing 
the material development of the little community 
which has done more than any other towards the 
promotion of civilization, whether we give to the 
earliest inhabitants any other name than Atheni 
ans. The term Pelasgian itself needs interpreta- 
tion ; and, so far as any precise knowledge goes, we 
might as well regard these early occupants of the 
“Jand unsacked” as quite as truly an outgrowth 
of “the ground itself” as their symbolic cicada. It 
is evident from the mere consideration of their 
environment that we must accept the view of 
Thucydides, that Attica was exceptionally stable 
in population, and trace, so far as possible, the 
gradual accretions upon the primitive nucleus, by 
whatever name we choose to designate it. 

The earliest and most permanent traces of hu- 
man habitation to be found at Athens are the 


| foundations of houses cut in the rock of the group 


of hills designated by the general name of Pnyx. 
These are extensive enough to warrant the belief 
that this region, which in historical times lay 
waste for the most part, was the seat of a thriving 


town, according to the conditions of that primitive 


period. Whether the remarkable rock-cuttings and 
the semicircular Pelasgic wall upon the hill called 
| par excellence Pnyx be the monuments of a pre- 


historic worship of the primeval god of the sunny 


sky of Greece as well as of its stormier pheno- 
mena, Zeus Hypsistos, or whether we are to see 
here, as has been the prevailing fashion, the place 
of the Athenian popular assembly (that which 
under the former supposition is the altar becom- 
ing under the latter the famous bema, from which 
the orators “shook th’ arsenal and fulmin’d over 
Greece ”), to any one who has been upon the ground 
the extreme antiquity of these imposing works is 
at once obvious. To the early period under dis- 
cussion seem to belong also the rock-hewn cham- 
bers, one of which is traditionally known as 
the “ Prison of Socrates ”—an impossible designa- 
tion. 

We cannot suppose that the inhabitants of this 
first rock-city, or Cranaa (Kpavada), concerned 
themselves with the sea, if at all, beyond the de- 
mands of their daily existence, which would hardly 
lead them beyond fishery. It was only enterpris- 
ing accretions from without that could utilize and 
develop the entire resources of nature. 

Further traces of the early city are to be found 
in the ancient names, which, attached to the sev- 
eral districts in and about the later city, maintained 
themselves, not only in the mouth of the people, 
but in public records, through the entire history 
of Athens. Among the most certainly distingnish- 
able of these primitive divisions (8jpor) is that 
_known, as far back as we can trace, as Ceramicus 
| (Kepapeckds), 80 called from the potter’s-clay which 
here furnished abundant material for one of the 
earliest of human industries. This region stretches 
northward from the rocky brow of the Areopagus. 
Melité (MeAirn) seems to have lain to the south of 
Ceramicus, and to have embraced the Hill of the 
Nymphs as well as the Areopagus. Collytus (KoA- 
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The Theseum. 


Autos) stretched to the northeast of the Acrop- 
olis, bordering on the west not only upon Cerami- 
cus, but also upon Melité, as seems proved by a 
mention of a boundary-stone in Strabo. Diomea 
(Atopera) may be placed next to Collytus, and be- 
tween the Acropolis and Lycabettus. Ceriadae 
(Ke:pradar), within the border of which, just below 
the precipice of the Nymphs’ Hill, lay the depres- 
sion, formed partly by nature, partly by quarrying, 
called the Barathrum (Bapapoy), adjoined Melité 
on the west; while Coelé (KoiAn), consonant with 
its name, occupied the gully between the Hill of 
the Nymphs and the bed of the Hissus. The core 
of these ancient districts is the rock-city in Melité. 
To the north of Ceramicus, and, apparently, at all 
times outside the city limits, lay Colonos Hippios, 
called from its hill (ckoAwves). 

While the ancient city thus maintained itself in 
the little inland district just described, those infln- 
ences were beginning to make themselves felt from 
the coast which were to govern the destiny of the 
future state. The Phcenician traders appear to 
have established their customary trading-posts at 
an early date not merely on Salamis (which has 
preserved its Phoenician name), but also on the 
coast opposite and on the heights of the Piraeus 
and Phalerum. Ancient rock-cuttings in the citadel 
of Piraeus seem to attest early settlement there. 
It was, indeed, such a position as we know, not 
only from Thucydides, but also from various mate- 
rial remains, to have been most likely to be chosen 
by these early navigators of the Mediterranean, 
and mediators between Orient and Occident., To 
this source, a mixed Oriental coast-settlement in 
which Phenicians played the leading part, appears 
to be due the addition of Aphrodité and Heracles 
(Astarté and Melkart) to the primitive native wor- 
ship of Zeus and the Nymphs, “ daughters of egis- 
holding Zeus,” whose cult attached to springs and 
ewater-courses. The ritual of these two foreign 


deities, as carried on in the historical period, cer- 
tainly points to a very early introduction of their 
worship. As to the primitive worship of Zens, ref- 
erence has already been made to what may, not 
improbably, be deemed his primeval sanctuary on 
the Pnyx; concerning a second early seat of his 
worship, not far removed, we are better informed. 
Southeast of the Acropolis, above the fountain 
Callirrhoé and the bed of the [lissus, was shown in 
ancient times an opening in the rock into which, 
according to the legend, the last vestiges of Deu- 
calion’s flood had sunk. Here Deucalion was said 
to have “built the ancient sanctuary of Olympian 
Zeus,” whose worship remained fixed at this spot 
through all the subsequent history of the city. 
Cleft rock and spring are fit emblems of the wor- 
ship of Zeus and his daughters at this spot by the 
primeval Cranai. 

The gradual influences of the influx into Attica, 
both overland from the north and oversea from 
the west, may be traced in the gods added to the 
Athenian pantheon. The Minyan Artemis, the Pe- 
lasgic Hermes, the Thracian Ares who gave his 
name to the Areopagus, Hephaestus the handi- 
craftsman’s god, gradually encroached upon the 
domain of the older cults; while Poseidon gained 
a seat at Phalerum, and later disputed, according 
to the legend, the possession of the land with 
Athené, the intellectual development of the old 
Oriental mother-goddess, who retained her guar- 
dianship of the olive-tree even after she had re- 
signed her care of the fields to Eleusinian Deme- 
ter. 

The incursions from the north and from the sea, 
which gradually brought in these new divinities, 
forced the growing state of the Cranai to take up’ 
a securer position on the rock of the Acropolis, 
which, falling off precipitously on all sides except 
the west, readily lent itself to the fortifications 
which the early inhabitants of Greece knew so 
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well how to build, and which we can understand | 
now that the ruins of Tiryns and Mycenae, as well | 
as the Acropolis itself, have been submitted to care- 
ful excavation and study. Here, on the top of the 
rock, which was levelled and provided with re- 
taining-walls, as well as with a surrounding forti- 
fication, was ‘established the ancient Polis (dus, 
a term long retained as the official designation of 
the Acropolis), the seat of the worship of Zeus Po- 
lieus. Here, on the north side, where we now see 
the ruins of the later Erechtheum, were the old 
sanctuary of the local daemon Erechtheus and the 
palace of the royal race of the Cecropid and Erech- 
theid kings, the foundations of which, as well as 
of private dwellings of the same epoch, have been 
traced. Up to this palace led from the north a 
stairway, unearthed in the recent excavations, and 
in the enclosure west of the present Erechtheum 
was the sacred olive-tree, the gift of Athené, and 


Ruins of the 


hard by it the tomb of Cecrops, both under the pro- 
tection of the old local nymph Pandrosos (Cecro- 
pium and Pandroseum). Under the northwest 
brow of the Acropolis, below the “long rocks” 
(wakpat mérpat), was the grotto of Pan; and still 
farther to the west, within the modern bastion of 
Odysseus, a spring called Clepsydra (KAXeWidpa, 
“she that hides her water”), popularly supposed 
to pass underground to Phalerum. This spring 
was and still is approached from above by a re- 
markable fortified winding stairway cut in the 
rock. Under the south face of the Acropolis were 
a cave and spring, with which the worship of the 
healer Asclepius came to be associated; and in the 
southwest spur of the sacred rock, whence Aegeus 
was said to have flung himself down, Athené was 
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established as goddess of victory (Niky), worshipped 
in an uncouth primitive idol with the sacritice 
of a perfect cow, as so beautifully represented on 
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the marble balustrade about the later Ionic tem- 
ple. 

Thus by the sacred olive and the hollow in the 
rock with its mysterious trident-mark—where the 
waves could be heard when the south-wind blew— 
flourished the old priestly and kingly race, hemmed 
in not only by the wall of the Polis proper, but 
also, as it seems, by a lower wall enclosing the 
skirts of the Acropolis, and called from its nine 
gates Enneapylon (EvveamvAoy), the area within 
which and below the ramparts of the citadel was 
known as the Pelargicon (7o [edapycxov). The 
main entrance was then, as it has always been 
perforce, at the west end of the citadel, a fortified 
way winding up towards the right, the ancient 
warrior’s exposed side, below the bastion of Athené 
Niké. 

The Ionians who immigrated from across the 
Aegean brought in the Delian Apollo, the god of 


Olympieum. 


Ionic colonization and civilization. This new and 
important factor in the Athenian state established 
itself south of the Acropolis in what Thucydides 
regarded as old Athens, in the region valled Cy- 
dathenaeum (Kydaé@nvacov), extending some 2000 me- 
tres around the southeast flank of the Acropolis and 
up towards Lycabettus. Under the sonth face of 
the Acropolis, close to the later Dionysiac Theatre, 
the northern Dionysus of Eleutherae was estab- 
lished in the Lenaeum, near the sanctuary of the 
“public” Aphrodité CAgpodirn wdySnuos). To the 
south of this seems to have lain the old market- 
place, the ayopa of the Ionie dorv. Here was es- 
tablished the first town-hall—the Prytaneum or 
Basileum—by which, under the auspices of Themis, 
the “sceptre-bearing” kings administered justice. 
The solemn court of murder, s so soon as the taking 
of human life came to be recognized as a state 
offence, was established on the pen ina 
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cleft beneath which the Eumenides (“the gra- 
cious”)—as the avengers of blood, the Erinyes, 
were here called —were solemnly worshipped. The 
bodies of the executed, as well as purificatory 
offerings and offscourings, were thrown into the 
deep recess of the Barathrum. Thus the highest 
priesthood was associated with the Acropolis, while 
the king came down to preside in his political 
function over the Ionic nobility of Cydathenaeum. 
The Thesean nobles, true to their Ionic instinct, 
encouraged closer intercourse with the sea, and 
Cydathenaeum was linked by a high-road to Pha- 
lerum, whence they trafficked abroad; whereas 
the influence of the Tyrian traders seems to have 
made itself felt upon the Cranaan city of Me- 
lité by a way leading up from the Salaminian 
Strait. 


In the meantime the germ of the later city was. 


rapidly maturing in the industrial settlement 
northwest of the Acropolis in Ceramicus, which 
seems to have kept pace in its development with 
the growing opposition of the lower classes to 
the encroachments and extortions of the Ionic no- 
* bility. After the period of ferment followed by 
the Solonian legislation, at the opening of the sixth 
century, came the first great period of the Athe- 
nian state—the democratic despotism of the Pisis- 
tratidae. 

The centre of gravity of the city now shifted to 


the point at which it remained ever afterwards— | 


to the centre of the settlement of the Ceramicus, 
which rapidly outgrew in importance the effete 
Cydathenaeum. Here was established the altar 
of the Twelve Gods, from which, as from the gold- 
en milestone of Rome, distances were reckoned ; 
and here, too, was the focus of Athenian zoAvmpay- 
poovvn. Ou the Acropolis, Pisistratus probably 
built the temple of Athené Polias, ‘“‘the old tem- 


ple,” on the site between the later Parthenon and | 


Erechtheum, where its plan has lately been made 
out. From this period, too, we date the institu- 
tion of the great Panathenaea and the carrying of 


the sacred ship from the outer Ceramicus around | 


and into the citadel. Thus did Pisistratus add 
new glory to the cult of his patron goddess. Upon 
the terrace above Callirrhoé, Pisistratus began a 
great temple to Olympian Zeus, but did not carry 
out his ambitious design. He also built in, or led 
an aqueduct from, Callirrhoé, which thus became 
Enneacrunos (‘Evveaxpouvos, “the fountain with 
nine pipes”), and long continued to be, as it had 
been, the main water supply of the town. The en- 
couragement, if not the introduction, of the Dio- 
nysiac worship, which bore such abundant fruit 
in the succeeding century, seems also to have been 
an object of especial care to Pisistratus. 

Close upon the downfall of the Pisistratidean 
tyrannis and the struggles of the Clisthenean re- 
form came the Persian wars and the sack of the 
Acropolis by the barbarians. The remains of the 
ruined shrines of the pre-Persian period, with 
curious painted pediments of soft stone, and the 
statues of Parian marble, executed by artists under 
the patronage of the Pisistratidae, are among the 
most precious treasures brought to light by the 
excavation of the Acropolis. 

The wide-reaching schemes of naval empire 
which sprang from the fertile brain of Themis- 
tocles, who fostered the growth of the Athenian 
navy and first saw the strategic importance of the 
Piraeus, were destined never to be fully realized. 
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Before the Persian wars, Themistocles had caused 
the Piraeus to be fully fortified and made a strong 
naval station, invested with heavy fortress-walls 
about the citadel of Munichia, and with its har- 
bours (Cantharos, the largest, Munichia, and Zea) 
narrowed and easily closed. After the devastation 
of the city, he whose merit it was that he “fastened 
the city to the Piraeus, the land to the sea,” would 
fain have inade the Piraeus the centre of the new 
city-development—impregnable by land and sea, 
But the machinations of the Peloponnesians neces- 
sitated the hurried fortification of the old site with 
an effective wall, and thus enabled the conserva- 
tive party of Aristides and Cimon to carry out 
their design of maintaining the “ wheel-shaped” 
city about the Acropolis, with a separate port- 
town and naval station at the Piraeus. 

The Themistoclean wall, the successor of older 
fortifications, passed, as well as can be made out, 
over the Pnyx hill from the Barathrum to the peak 
of the Museum, skirted the Ilissus, which lay like a 
moat without it to the south, curved southeast of 
the Acropolis, coming around towards the north- 
east, so as to avoid the foot of Lycabettus, and 
finally passed from east to west across the plain, 
taking in the little water-conrses from Lycabet- 
tus, and finally bending about to the point from 
which we started. It included Collytus and Dio- 
mea, cut Melité in twain, formed an “inner” and 
an “outer” Ceramicus, and excluded Coelé. The 
dimensions of the space thus enclosed were about 


| 2000 metres east and west by 1500 metres north 


and south, the Acropolis lying some 500 metres 
nearer the south side. Of the gates, we note two 
in Melité—the Melitid Gate (MeAcrides mvAar) and 
the “Gate of the Horsemen” (‘Immddes mvAat); then 
the gate on the south leading to Phalerum (Travia 
mvAa); the Gate of Diochares (Avoydpovs mvAat) 
and the Diomean Gate (Avopiz7ys vA) in the east; 
the Acharnian Gate (‘AyapytKy mvAn) in the north ; 
and the Dipylon (AimvAoy), the most important, 
between the inner and outer Ceramici, where con- 
siderable remains of the ancient foundations are 
still to be seen. South of the last was the Piraic 
Gate (Iletpaixy mvAn). 

To unite the city thus fortified with the Piraeus, 
the Long Walls were begun, about B.c. 460—a north- 
ern, run from the Hill of the Nymphs to Munichia, 
and a southern, connecting the city with Phalerum. 
Between these, under Pericles, a second Piraic Wall 
was built, parallel to the northern, completing the 
system and linking city and port by a long double 
fortification—the oxéAn, or “legs.” 

Without and near the gates, particularly the 
Dipylon, the dead were interred; and public fu- 
perals were solemnized over the ashes of military 
heroes in the outer Ceramicus. Beautiful remains 
of the tombs of the period succeeding the Peri- 
clean, but bearing abundant traces of the Phidian 
art, have been fortunately preserved to us near 
the Dipylon, and form one of the most striking 
monuments of the ancient city. 

To the Cimonian period seems to belong the im- 
posing temple, the best preserved of all Greek 
buildings of classical times, on the hill overlook- 
ing the Ceramicus from the west—the so-called 
Theseum, not improbably to be named the Herac- 
leum. 

On the Acropolis, in connection with a new and 
extensive plan of walling, levelling, and enlarge- 
ment of area, preparations seem to have been made 
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by Cimon for an imposing new temple on the site 
now occupied by the Parthenon. Here not only 
was the irregular edge of the precipice raised and 
reinforced by a high wall outside the Pelasgian 
rampart supporting a deep inner grading, but a 
heavy foundation was built up from the bed-rock 
as support for a great temple structure, destined 
not to be completed according to the original de- 
sigu. On the north side, also, the platean of the 
Acropolis was built up and walled, drums of col- 
umns and portions of architraves being freely used 
in the construction of the wall, and architectural 
fragments, inscribed marble tablets, and even stat- 
ues employed as grading material. The bastion 
of Niké was also newly fortified. Though the nat- 
ure of Cimon’s whole undertaking was decorative 
rather than strategic, it might yet be truly said 
that the Acropolis was walled by the Pelasgians 
and Cimon. 

Pericles, having at his disposal the treasures of 
the Attic League, which were transferred to Ath- 
eus (B.C. 454) and apparently kept in the Opistho- 
domos—as the “ancient” Pisistratidean temple of 
the Polias, commonly called from its length the 
Hecatompedon (Exaropuedov), and apparently re- 
built, at least in part, on its original site, was 
henceforth termed—reared upon Cimon’s founda- 
tion the new and magnificent Doric Parthenon 
(dedicated B.c. 488). The architecture was in- 
trusted to Ictinus and the sculpture to Phidias, 
whose chryselephantine statue of the Parthenos 
adorned the room to which alone the term Par- 
thenon (“the virgin’s chamber”) strictly applied. 
The Propylaea (q. v.), a massive ornamental en- 
trance to the Acropolis, in which the Dorie and 
Ionic styles were happily blended, rose under the 
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although never completed according to the archi- 
tect’s design, it remained among the greatest won- 
ders of the city. 

Of the host of statues of all kinds which fast 
thronged the Acropolis, particularly during the 
fifth century—among them the great bronze sfatue 
of Athené as champion (zpdpaxos), the bronze fig- 
ure of the Wooden Horse, the heifer of Myron, and 
many others mentioned by ancient writers—we can 
take but passing notice. Their number was con- 
stantly increasing down to the times of the Ro- 
man Empire. 

Some time in the period covered by the first 
Athenian empire the stately little Ionie temple 
of Athené Niké seems to have been reared upon 
the southwest bastion of the Acropolis, and sur- 
rounded on three sides with the exquisite marble 
balustrade, fragments of which are still preserved 
on the Acropolis. 

The new Erechtheum, with its famous porch of the 
Maidens or Caryatides, was in course of construction 
at the close of the fifth century. See p. 112. 

The agora of the inner Ceramicus, bounded on 
the south by the abrupt brow of the Areopagus, 
under which stood the statues of the Eponymi, 
the namesake-heroes of the ten Clisthenean tribes, 
seems to have been divided by a line of stone 
Hermae into a northern and a southern half. 
About the southern half stood various public 
buildings, the Council-hall (BovAeurypioy ), the 
Royal Stoa (Sroa Bacieos ), the Painted Stoa 
(Sroa votkiAn), the Metroén, the temple of Apollo 
Patroés, as well as the altar of the Twelve Gods 
and the statues of the democratic heroes Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton. In its wider extent the 
agora of Ceramicus is bounded on the west by 


guidance of the brilliant architect Mnesicles ; and, | the hill of the so-called Theseum, and on the east 


The Acropolis and the Wall of Themistocles. 
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tion or wealth of 
their occupants, 
In this respect 
the old city seems 
to have been in- 
ferior to the Pi- 
raeus, which was 
better laid out 


L r 


i 


and contained 
more sumptuous 
private buildings. 
At all times, how- 
ever, in both 
towns, houses and 
house-furniture 


were, for the most 


part, extremely 


simple, and the 


bustling open-air 
life of the male 
population was 
not conducive to 


private luxury. 
See Domus. 
The Long Walls, 


destroyed at the 
close of the Pelo- 


View of the Athenian Propylaea. 


by the gate of Athené Archegetis. Its chief ex- 
isting monument is the later Stoa of Attalus, king 
of Pergamos. The mention of these public works 
needs to be complemented by a word in regard to 
private structures. The dwelling-houses of the 
city during the period of Athenian greatness stood 
in striking contrast with the public structures. 
Built along narrow, irregular, and ill-kept streets, 
they gave but little indication of the social posi- 


Restoration. 


ponnesian Wagr, 
were re-erected at 
the birth of the 
new Athenian em- 
pire, under which, 
and during the 
subsequent period of the Hellenistic suecessors 
of Alexander, the state received further adorn- 
ment. Lycurgus completed the great stone thea- 
tre within the Lenaeum, overlapping the ancient 
Orchestra or ‘“dancing-ring,” traces of which are 
still discernible. The Street of the Tripods, winding 
about the southeastern foot of the Acropolis, is still 
marked by the delicate choragic monument (q. Vv.) 
of Lysicrates (B.c, 334). The Stoa of Eumenes lies 


(Reber. ) 


The Acropolis. 


View Taken from the Vlympieum.—Evening Effect, 
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to the west of the great theatre. The eastern side 
of the market of Ceramicus is marked by the great 
stone bazaar of Attalus, previously noticed. Build- 
ing was carried on by Antiochus Epiphanes till his 
death (in B.C. 164) upon the site of the old sanctuary 
of Zeus on the Ilissus, where Hadrian finally reared 
his colossal Corinthian temple, the few remaining 
columns of which (the oriAoc) are one of the most 
prominent Athenian landmarks. Near it, towards 
the Acropolis, Hadrian set the gate, still standing, 
which should separate, according to its inscrip- 
tion, “the Athens of Theseus” from “the Athens 
of Hadrian.” An octagonal tower with water- 
clock within and weather-vane on the summit, 
and bearing on its several faces reliefs represent- 
ing the winds (Horologium or “Tower of the 
Winds”), was erected by Andronicus Cyrrhestes 
(q. v.) southeast of the agora, where it still stands. 
The famous Herodes Atticus built, in honour of his 
dead wife Regilla, the great Odeum, adjoining the 
Stoa of Eumenes, under the southwestern slope of 
the Acropolis. These are among the most prom- 
inent monuments of the later Greek and the Graeco- 
Roman period that still attract the visitor to the 
ancient site. 

The subsequent history of the monuments is one 
of rapine, defacement, and destruction, The traces 
of the Valerian wall, forming a great loop north 
of the Acropolis, and the medieval and modern 


nesses to barbarian invasion, medizyal slavery, 
and the struggle of reawakening liberty. 


development of the Athens that has influenced 

the world had been laid up for a curious poster- 

ity long before these structures arose. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—E, Curtius, Stadtgeschichte von 


taining a full collection of ancient authorities, 
citations of modern publications, excellent draw- 
ings, plans, and maps); art. “Athen” in Baumei- 


ster’s Denkméiler des klassischen Alterthums; ‘“‘ Athen” | 


in Badeker’s Griechenland (Eng. trans. 1889). Other 
works are cited by Curtius. See HELLAS. 


Athenaea (’A@jnvaia). An ancient festival orig- 
inally held in honour of Athené at Athens, and 
of an agrarian character. 
ATHENAEA. 


Athenaeum (‘A@jvaiov). The first publie edu- 
cational institution at Rome, built by Hadrian 
about A.D. 135. The building was in the form of 
a theatre, and brilliantly fitted up. There rhet- 
oricians and poets held their recitations, and sal- 
aried professors gave their lectures in the various 
branches of general liberal education—philosophy 
and rhetoric, as well as grammar and jurispru- 
dence. This continued until at least the fifth 
century A. D. 


Athenaeus (’A@nvaos). (1) An engineer, and 
contemporary of Archimedes, who flourished about 
B.C. 210. He was the author of a work, still pre- 
served, on engines of war (Ilept Myyavnuaror). 

(2) The Greek scholar, a native of Naucratis in 
Egypt. He was educated at Alexandria, where he 
lived from a.p. 170-230. After this he lived at 
Rome, and there wrote his Aewrvocoduorai (or “ Ban- 
quet of the Learned”), in fifteen books. Of these 
the first, second, and part of the third are only 
preserved in a selection made in the eleventh 
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The | 
archives of the story of the material growth and 


See CHALKEIA; PAN-|>., 
Triton was attached. 
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century ; the rest survive in a tolerably complete 
state. The work shows astonishing learning, and 
contains a number of notices of ancient life which 
would otherwise have been lost. The author 
gives us collections and extracts from more than 
1500 works (now mostly lost), and by more than 
700 writers. His book is thrown into the form of a 
conversation held in the year A.D. 228 at a dinner 
given by Larensius, a rich and accomplished Ro- 
man, and a descendant of the great antiquarian 
Varro. Among the gnests are the most learned 
men of the time, including Galen the physician 
and Ulpian the jurist. The conversation ranges 
over numberless subjects connected with domestic 
and social life, manners and customs, trade, art, 
and science. Among the most valuable things in 
the book are the numerous passages from prose- 
writers and poets, especially from the masters of 
the Middle Comedy. Good editions are those of 
Dindorf (1827); and Meineke, 4 vols. (1859-67). 
There is a literal English translation in the Bohn 
Classical Library, 3 vols. (1854). 


Athenag6ras (’A@nvaydpas). A Father of the 
Church, a native of Athens, and in philosophy a 
Platonist. He wrote a treatise on the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body and a defence of the 
Christians, blending the teachings of the Greek 
philosophers with those of the Church. He flour- 


fortifications, that have been removed from the | ished. in the second ball et he Sengye saan: 


approach to the Acropolis, are melancholy wit- | 


Atheéné (Aénvn) or Pallas Athéné. A Greek 
goddess, identified with the Roman Minerva. Ac- 
cording to the story most generally current, she was 
the daughter of Zeus, who had swallowed his first 
wife, Metis (Counsel), the daughter of Oceanus, in 


, the fear that she would bring forth a son stronger 
| than himself. Hephaestus (or, according to another 


| version, Prometheus) clave open the head of Zeus 
Athen (Berlin, 1891) (a most valuable work, con- | 


with an axe, on which Athené sprang forth in full 
armour, the goddess of eternal virginity. But her 
ancient epithet Tpiroyévera (born of Triton, or the 
roaring flood) points to water—that is, to Oceanus 
—as the source of her being. Oceanus was, aecord- 


‘ing to Homer, the origin of all things and of all 


deities. The worship of Athené and the story of 


/her birth were accordingly connected with many 
brooks and lakes in various regions—especially in 


Boeotia, Thessalia, and Libya—to which the name 

From the first, Athené took a very prominent 
place in the Greek popular religion. The Homeric 
hymns represent her as the favourite of her father, 
who refuses her nothing. When solemn oaths 
were to be taken, they joined her name with those 
of Zeus and Apollo, in a way which shows that 
the three deities represent the embodiment of all 
divine authority. With the exception of the two 
gods just mentioned, there is no other deity whose 
original character as a power of nature underwent 
so remarkable an ethical development. Both con- 
ceptions of Athené, the natural and the ethical, 
were intimately connected in the religion of Attica, 
whose capital, Athens, was named after Athené 
and was the most important seat of her worship. 
Athené was originally the maiden daughter of 
the god of heaven; the clear transparent ether, 
whose purity is always breaking forth in unveiled 
brilliancy through the clonds that surround it. As 
a deity of the sky, she, with Zeus, is the mistress 
of thunder and lightning. Like Zeus, she carries 
the aegis (q. v.) with the Gorgon’s head, the sym- 
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bol of the tempest and its terrors. In many stat- 
ues, accordingly, she is represented as hurling the 
thunder-bolt. But she also sends down from sky 
to earth light and warmth and fruitful dew, and 
with them prosperity to fields and plants, A 
whole series of fables and usages, belonging es- 
pecially to the Athenian religion, represent her as 
the helper and protector of agriculture. The two 
deities Erechtheus and Erichthonius, honoured in 
Attica as powers of the fruitful soil, are her foster- 
children, She was worshipped with Erechtheus 
in the temple named after him the Erechtheum, the 
oldest sanctuary on the Athenian Acropolis. The 
names of her earliest priestesses, the daughters of 
Cecrops—Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Hersé—signify 
the bright air, the dew, and the rain, and are mere 
personifications of their qualities, of such value to 
the Athenian territory. 

The sowing season was opened in Attica by 
three sacred services of ploughing. Of these, two 
were in honour of Athené as inventress of the 
plough, while the third took place in honour of 
Demeter. It was Athené, also, who had taught 
men how to attach oxen to the yoke; above all, 
she had given them the olive-tree, the treasure of 
Attica. This tree she had made to grow out of 
the rock of the citadel, when disputing the posses- 
sion of the land with Poseidon. Several festivals, 
having reference to these functions of the goddess, 
were celebrated in Attica—the Callynteria and 
Plynteria, the Scirophoria, the Arrhephoria or Her- 
sephoria, and the Oschophoria, which were common 
to Athené with Dionysus. (See Dionysia.) Even 
her chief feast, the Panathenaea, was originally a 
harvest festival. It is significant that the presen- 
tation of the wémXos or mantle, the chief offering at 
the celebration, took place in the sowing season. 
But afterwards more was made of the intellectual 
gifts bestowed by the goddess. 

Athené was very generally regarded as the god- 
dess of war—an idea which in ancient times was 
the prevailing one. It was connected with the 
fact that, like her father, Zeus, she was supposed 
to be able to send storms and bad weather. In 
this capacity she appears in story as the true 
friend of all bold warriors, such as Perseus, Bel- 
lerophon, Iason, Heracles, Diomedes, and Odysseus. 
But her courage is a wise courage, not a blind 
rashness like that of Ares; and she is. always 
represented, accordingly, as getting the better 
of him. In this connection she was honoured in 
Athenian worship mainly as a protector and de- 
fender; thus (to take a striking example), she was 
worshipped on the citadel of Athens under the 
name of LTIpdpaxos, “champion,” “ protector.” 
But she was also a goddess of victory. As the 
personification of victory (Athené Niké) she had 
a second and especial temple on the Athenian 
Acropolis. (See Acropouis.) And the great 
statues in the temples represented her, like Zeus, 
with Niké in her outstretched hand. The occupa- 
tions of peace, however, formed the main sphere 
of her activity. Like all the other deities who 
were supposed to dispense the blessings of nature, 
she is the protectress of growing children; and, as 
the goddess of the clear sky and of pure air, she 
bestows health and keeps off sickness. Further, 
she is (with Zeus) the patroness of the Athenian 
dparpia or unions of kinsfolk. At Athens and 
Sparta she protects the popular and deliberative 
assemblies, in many places, and especially at 
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| Athens, the whole State is under her care (Athens 
Polias, Poliuchus), Elsewhere she presides over 
the larger unions of kindred peoples, The festival 
of Athené Itonia at Coronea was a confederate 
festival of all Boeotia, Under the title of Mavayais 
she was worshipped as the goddess of the Achaean 
League. 

Speaking broadly, Athené represents human wit 
and cleverness, and presides over the whole moral 
and intellectual side of human life. From her are 
derived all the productions of wisdom and under- 
standing, every art and science, whether of war or 
of peace. A number of discoveries, of the most 


Athené. 


(Vatican Museum. ) 


various kinds, is ascribed to her. It has been al- 
ready mentioned that she was credited with the 
invention of the plough and the yoke. She was 
often associated with Poseidon as the inventress 
of horse-taming and ship-building. Inthe Athenian 
story she teaches Erichthonius to fasten his horses 
to the chariot, In the Corinthian story she teaches 
Bellerophon to subdue Pegasus. At Lindus in 
Rhodes she was worshipped as the goddess who 
helped Danaiis to build the first fifty-oared ship. 
In the fable of the Argonauts it is she who in- 
structs the builders of the first ship, the Argo. 


Even in Homer all the productions of women’s 
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art, as of spinning and / 
weaving, are character- 
ized as “ works of Ath- 
ené.” Many a Ila\Aa- 
dcov, or statue of Pallas, 
bore a spindle and dis- 
taff in its left hand. As 
the mistress and protec- 
tress of arts and handi- 
work, she was worship- 
ped at the Chalkeia, 
or Feast of Smiths, 
under the title of “Ep- 
yavyn. Under this name, 
too, she is mentioned 
in several inscriptions 
found on the Acropolis. 
Her genius covers the 
field of music and danc- 
ing. She is inventor 
of the flute and the 
trumpet, as well as of 
the Pyrrhie war-dance, 
in which she was said 
to have been the earliest 
performer, at the cele- 
bration of the victory 
of the Gods over the 
Giants. 

It was Phidias (q. v.) 
who finally fixed the 
typical representation 
of Athené in works of 
art. Among his numer- 
ous statues of her, three 
—the most celebrated 
—were set up on the 
Acropolis of Athens. 
These were: (1) The 
colossal statue of Ath- 
ené Parthenos, wrought 
inivory and gold, thirty 
feet in height (with the 
pedestal), and standing 
in the Parthenon. (See 
PARTHENON.) The god- 
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dess was represented 
wearing a long robe 
falling down to the feet, 
and on her breast was the aegis with the Gorgon’s 
head. Ahelmet was on her head; in one hand she 
bore a Victory, six feet in height, in the other a lance, 
which leaned against a shield adorned with scenes 
from the battles of the Amazons with the Giants. 
(2) The bronze statue of Athené Promachos, erected 
from the proceeds of the spoils taken at Marathon, 
and standing between the Propylaea and the Er- 
echtheum. The proportions of this statue were so 


gigantic that the gleaming point of the lance and | 


the crest of the helmet were visible to seamen on 
approaching the Piraeus from Sunium. (38) The 
Lemnian Pallas, so named because it had been 
dedicated by the Athenian colonists in Lemnos. 
The attractions of this statue won for it the name 
of “the Beautiful.” Like the second, it was of 
bronze ; being a representation of Athené as the 
goddess of peace, it was without a helmet. See 
MINERVA. 

Athenodorus (CA@nvddapos ). (1) A Rhodian 
sculptor associated with Agesander and Polydorus 
in prodncing the famous group of Laocoén (q. v.) 


Pallas of Velletri. (Munich.) 


(2) Of Tarsus, a Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cordy- 
lio, who was keeper of the library at Pergamus, and 
afterwards removed to Rome, where he lived with 
M. Cato, at whose house he died. (3) Of Tarsus, a 
Stoic philosopher, surnamed Cananites, from Cana, 
in Cilicia, the birthplace of his father. He taught 
at Apollonia in Epirus, where the young Octavius 
(subsequently the emperor Augustus) was one of 
his disciples. He accompanied the latter to Rome, 
and became one of his intimate friends. On one 
occasion he is said to have advised the emperor 
always to repeat the letters of the Greek alphabet 
before giving way to any impulse of anger. 


Athésis. The modern Adige or Etsch; a river 
rising in the Rhaetian Alps. It receives the Atagis 
(Eisach), flows through upper Italy past Verona, 
and falls into the Adriatic through many mouths. 


Athletae (a@Anrai, dOAnripes). A term in strict- 
ness applied to those who contended for prizes 
(d@Aa) in the games which required strength, 
skill, and agility of body, in contradistinction to 
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those who engaged in equestrian and musical 
contests; though in a general sense it is found ex- 
tended even to these. . 

The contests of the athletae were in running, 
wrestling, boxing, the pentathlon, and the pan- 
cratium. Details of these will be found in the 
separate articles Lucra; PANcRaTIUM; PENTATH- 
LON; PuGiInatTus; STADIUM. 

In early times in Greece, athletic games were 
held occasionally at festivals in honour of the gods 
and heroes, but especially at the funerals of distin- 


guished men ; thus in the Iliad (xxiii.) games are | 


held at the funeral of Patroclus. But the war- 
riors, as a rule, do not appear to have trained es- 
pecially for the games; since, as part of their gen- 
eral education, they had been instructed in gym- 
nastics. In this department, Grecian legend told 
how Heracles, Peleus, and Theseus had been cel- 
ebrated, as were also Castor and Pollux; but in 
the Homeric Age there were few who made ath- 
letics as such their especial business, though we 
must not forget the passage (Od. viii. 164) where 


Euryalus reproaches Odysseus as not being “like | 
Games were becoming fairly fre-| 


an athlete.” 
quent, and the special skill required in the con- 
tests was gradually demanding increased applica- 
tion to the different branches of athletics. 

In the next age, athletics became the national 
Hellenic sport, and never ceased to be so till the 
latest times of the ancient world; for, in the first 
instance, they satisfied the artistic instinct of the 
Greeks, as they developed the human frame in 
strength and beauty. But as it was the national 
sport, like horse-racing in England, every de- 
partment tended to become more and more pro- 
fessionalized. The great festivals collected to- 
gether the greatest concourses of the members of 
the Hellenic race; and the emulation to succeed 
before the immense gatherings of their country- 
men, and the extravagant honours and rewards 
bestowed by the cities on their citizens when vic- 
torious, rendered victory in the games the most 
coveted distinction a Greek could acquire ; so that 
every meaus was resorted to in order to attain the 
strength and skill necessary for success. 

Euripides (Autol. Frag. 1) speaks with bitter 
contempt of the athletes, who, he says, are the 
greatest of the countless evils of Hellas, who are 
slaves to their belly, a degenerate lot, useless in 
war, unable to bear old age or misfortune — for 
their training is not an ennobling training. 

The athletic contests, just as are the “ weights” 
in the ring in this country, were divided into 
“light” (xodpa) and “heavy” (Sapéa) or “ violent” 
(Biaa). See Aristot. Pol. v. 4, 7 foll.; Galen. vi. 
487, K.; Philostr. Gymn. 3. 

The training in each of the two main classes be- 
came severer and severer as time went on; for 
more and more striking performances were ex- 
pected. We hear of a rule that the competitors 
at Olympia had to swear that they had diligently 
devoted ten months to the recognized special 
training in athletics (Pausan. v. 24, 9). This was to 
maintain that common system of athletic training 
which prevailed in all Hellenic wrestling-schools. 
The ordinary gymnastic master who taught the 
youths bodily exercises as a branch of general ed- 
ucation was called ravdorpiBys, and he who trained 
those who were intending to compete in the games 
was the yupvaorns; but this distinction disap- 
peared in later times. The yupvaorns was In con- 
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stant supervision of his pupils, followed them to 
the games (Pausan. v. 6, 8), where he made all nec- 
essary preparations for their contest, and during 
the struggle stood by with words of encourage- 
ment or reproach (Philostr. Gymn. 20). Just as a 
physician, a trainer required implicit obedience in 
those for whom he prescribed (Epictet. Enchir. 29). 
Subordinate to him was the ddeiarns, who origi- 
nally, as his name indicates, looked to the anoint- 
ing of the body; but often, especially in later 
times, took much more upon himself, became con- 
fused with the maoorpiBns, and used to prescribe 
the course of diet to be eaten, and even how it 
was to be eaten. The diet of athletes is said to 
have been fresh cheese, dried figs, and wheat; but 
Dromeus of Stymphalus, or, according to others, a 
trainer called Pythagoras, introduced a meat diet. 
However, it is very unlikely that the athletes were 
ever trained on anything but meat. Pork was the 
principal meat used, though we find also beef and 
goat’s flesh. Fish was considered bad. They prob- 
ably drank water and not wine after their exer- 
cises, as the latter was dangerous; and they had 
to abstain from all cakes. The bread they ate was 
of a particular kind, slightly leavened and hard- 
ly baked at all. The usual course was to eat 
bread for the morning meal and meat for the 
evening. After the morning meal their exercises 
continued till the evening, interrupted only by a 
few intervals (Galen. vi. 168-169). Those who sub- 
mitted to the severest training (Biaos rpopy, avay- 
katopayia, adnpayia) had to eat enormous masses 
of meat after the day’s exercise: two minae (=2% 
lbs.) was a very small amount for an athlete, who 
generally slept it off late into the next day (Galen. 
i. 28, K.), though we sometimes hear of athletes 
promoting digestion by walking (Plin. H. N. xi. 
§ 283). Many athletes did really eat vast quan- 
tities of food; so much, in fact, that their appetite 
became proverbial (Aristoph. Paz, 34). 

The exercises which athletes went through were 
the ordinary ones of the palaestra and those re- 
quired for the games; though we sometimes find 
athletes going through exercises which were not 
departments of competition, merely in order to 
increase their strength, such as putting heavy 
weights, bending bars of iron, wrenching back 
the necks of bulls, knocking suspended bags of 
sand backwards and forwards by blows of their 
fists (kwpukoBoXia), and also working with a mat- 
tock. The athletes practised, as a rule, each for 
a separate event. Hence the one-sidedness even 
of their physica} training, and the fact that those 
who trained for that event which comprised the 
most. varied exertions (such as the pentathlon), 
were justly considered to have the best-propor- 
tioned frames. But sometimes the athletes at- 
tempted more than one; for it was considered a 
great honour to be victorious at Olympia in both 
wrestling and in the pancratium on the same day. 
There were only seven such victors besides their 
mythic predecessor, Heracles. A certain Polites 
conquered on the same day in the three different 
kinds of races—the stadion, the diaulos, and the 
dolichos (Pausan. vi. 13, 3). 

Victors in the principal games were called iepo- 
vikat; those in the separate games, dAvpmovikat, 
etc.; and those who were successful in all four 
games were the mepiodovica. In Roman times, 
however, we find this latter term applied to cele- 
brated athletes who had been victors in a great 
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number of games, even though they were not the 
four great ones. Another strange title of distin- 
guished athletes at Rome was rapadogovixns, which 
was strictly applied to those who conquered in both 
wrestling and the pancratium. 

In early times, the athletes used to practise in 
the gymnasium, where the young men who had 
made some progress in gymnastics, and were ad- 
vanced from the palaestra, went through their or- 
dinary unprofessional exercises. In Roman times 
we find the athletes frequenting the palaestrae, 
the gymnasia, xysti (covered places for use in bad 
weather), and the stadia. There were also exer- 
cising places in the great Roman balneae (q. v-). 

Originally the athletes used to contend with a 
girdle around their loins (dvd¢opa, wepi(@pa, or 
simply (apa), according to the custom of the 
Spartans; but very soon it became the custom to 
contend naked. It was professional for Roman | 
athletes to wear their hair tied up in a knot) 
called cirrus. The Greek as well as the Roman | 
athletes used sometimes to shave off their hair 
in that tonsure which Aristophanes called “the | 
bowl crop” (cKxapiov, Thesm, 838). Further, they 
occasionally wore a cap (galericulum); and as their | 
wonderful style of boxing consisted in swinging | 
round their arms and not striking out straight | 
from the shoulder, they used to wear guards for 
the ears (angortides or emarides). For the battered 
ears of ancient boxers, see Plat. Protag. 342 B; 
Mart. vii. 32, 5. 

He who took to the profession of an athlete | 
seldom abandoned it before his thirty-fifth year, | 
which was considered the age at which he was in 
the prime of manhood; but if he had never won | 
a victory by that time he generally gave up the) 
business. A successful athlete continued to con- | 
tend in the games till his strength failed (Plut. 
Cat, Mai. 4); and, as might be expected, in many | 
cases, as he advanced in years, became a trainer | 
of younger men: e. g. Iccus (Pausan. vi. 10, 5). 

To be an Olympie victor, said Cicero, was 
esteemed by the Greeks a greater glory than a 
triumph at Rome. And indeed, the victorious | 
Greek athlete used to have a kind of triumphal 
entry into the town his victory had ennobled. | 
Surrounded by a large crowd, sometimes with a 
grand procession of chariots, clad in a purple 
mantle like a king, he drove into the city 
through a breach made in the wall for his char- | 
iot to pass through—a symbol that cities which | 
possessed such citizens had no need of walls (Plut. | 
Symp. ii. 5). Then followed the banquet, during | 
which the victor heard his praises sung by a lyri- 
cal chorus and in the verse of the greatest poets 
of the day. Contests which involved the honour 
of such a triumphal entry were technically called 
ayoves eioeAaotikol, Which in early times were the 
four great festivals only; but in Imperial Rome 
this privilege was extended to other games (Plin. 
Epist. x. 119, 120). Solid material rewards, too, 
were given. Even as reduced by Solon, the money 
reward which the Athenians gave the victor in the 
Olympie games was 500 drachmae, and 100 to the 
victor in any of the other games; sometimes he 
received maintenance in the Prytaneum and the 
honour of the first seat in the assemblies and 
theatre (rpoeSpia, Xenophan. Frag. 2, 7, ed. Bergk). 
Statues were often erected to him in his native 
city and at Olympia. In fact, Plato goes so far 
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as to say (Rep. v. 465 D) that the victor at the 
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Olympic games enjoyed a blessed life (8ios paxa- 
plates). 

Yet among the many judgments passed by the 
ancients on the athletes we can find scarcely any 
that are favourable. Allusion has been made to 
the strictures of Xenophanes and Euripides, who 
attack them for their uselessness to the state 
and for their want of cultivation. Even from the 
physical point of view their training appeared 
to thoughtful men of science utterly bad. Plato 
sees in the athletes a habit of body which is 
sleepy and very subject to disease, which is too 
highly and extravagantly trained, and which un- 
fits them for social or political duties. They are 
without information, cultivation, or grace of 
manner; hard and brutal, all violence and fierce- 
ness (ib. 410, 411). Aristotle declares that the 
habit of body of athletes is not suitable for that 
vigorous physical condition which a citizen should 
have, nor for health and the procreation of children. 
It is too one-sided, and the discipline which devel- 
opes it is too severe. Plutarch disapproves of 
the icxts madaorixy and of athletic training gen- 
erally. 

We must now hastily review the rise of athletic 
games at Rome. Exhibitions of gladiators, not of 
athletes, were the national sport. Cicero says to 
M. Marius of the athletic contests exhibited by 
Pompeinus in B.c. 55, “Why should I think you re- 
gretted not having seen the athletes, when you 
have despised the gladiators?” A certain kind of 
athletics had indeed been indigenous in Italy from 
the earliest times (Liv. i. 35), and we hear of con- 
tests in wrestling and boxing at the Roman games; 
but the whole practice was utterly unsystematic 
(cf. Suet. dug. 45), and so quite unlike the elabo- 
rate manner in which it was cultivated in Greece. 
It was from Greece that the scientific practice of 
athletics came. In B.c. 186 M. Fulvius Nobilior 
gave the first exhibition of professional Greek 
athletes at Rome (Liv. xxxix. 22). We do not, 


however, hear of a similar exhibition again till 


Sulla’s time, but there were a few others during 
the last century of the Republic. Varro com- 
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Roman Athlete. 


(Baumeister. ) 
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plains, indeed, of there being a gymnasium at 
every villa (A. R. ii. 1, 1); but this was probably 
for medicinally prescribed exercises (iatraliptice ), 
not regular athletics. But it was not till the Ac- 
tian games were established by Augustus, and 
other periodic games (Dio Cass. li. 1) which com- 
prised gymnastic contests in their programme, 
that athletics got a steady footing among the 
Romans. From that time these certamina Graeca, 
as they were called (Tac. Ann. xiv. 21), became 
more and more popular. 
gymnasium and instituted a new set of games 
called Neronia, of which athletics formed a part, 
as they did also of the important Agon Capitoli- 
nus established by Domitian in a.p. 86, who fur- 
ther built a magnificent stadium for athletics in 
the Campus Martius, large enough to hold 30,000 
spectators (Suet. Dom. 4, 5; Friedlinder, p. 466). 
After this, athletics gradually attained increased 
prominence in the Roman games, till finally, in 
the fifth century, they supplanted the gladiatorial 
shows. 

It is highly noticeable, however, that the names 
of the athletes which are preserved in inscriptions 
are almost all Greek; not more than four or five 
being Roman (Friedlander, p. 472). Everything 
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Nero in a.p. 60 built a} 


connected with athletics, technical terms and all, | 


are Greek (ef. Juy. iii.68). The reason is that for a 
long time it was considered quite unbecoming the 
Roman dignity to be an athlete. The nakedness 
of the Greeks offended the Roman sense of pro- 
priety (Cic. Tuse. iv. 33, 70). The Romans saw 
the uselessness for war of the athletic training, 
for they themselves had been, as Polybius says 
(i. 6, 6), “the true athletes in the feats of war, 
trained in contests with the Samnites and Gauls.” 

Like all other classes in the community under the 
Roman Empire, the athletes crystallized into socie- 
ties or guilds (cvvodo). They were well organ- 
ized, had presidents called Xystarchi, and used to 
make provincial tours and give exhibitions (Fried- 
linder, p. 475). The chief of these societies in the 
second century was that of the Herculanei (cf. 
C. I. G. 5906 foll.), who had their own special gym- 
nasium, with its council-chamber (curia, Orelli, 
2588), its records, its temple, and its president, 
who bore the title of dpyvepevs, and who was also 
overseer of the imperial baths. 

On athletics generally, the chief ancient work 
is Philostratus’s Tupvaotixos (see Kayser’s Teubner 
text, ii. 261-293). Modern writers are Krause, 
Gymnastik und Agonistik der Hellenen, passim; Her- 
mann-Bliimner, Privatalterthiimer der Griechen, \§ 36, 
50; Becker-Géll, Charikles, ii. 213 foll.; Grasberg- 
er, Erziehung und Unterricht im klassischen Alterthum, 
vols. i., iii., passim; Guhl and Koner, Das Leben der 
Griechen und Romer, 52; and especially Friedlander, 
Darstellungen aus der Sittengeschichte Roms, ii. 459- 
491; M. Planck, in Pauly’s Real- Encyclopiidie ; Bus- 
semaker and Saglio, in Dict. des Antiquités; and 
Bliimner, in Baumeister’s Denkmdler des klassischen 
Alterthums, 8. v. Athletae. See also the article GymM- 


NASIUM. 
Athlothétae (aAoérac), 


Athos ("Aes). The mountainous peninsula also 
called Act&, which projects from Chalcidicé in 
Macedonia. At its extremity it rises to the height 
of 6349 feet; the voyage round it was so dreaded by 
mariners that Xerxes had a canal cut through the 
isthmus which connects the peninsula with the 
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mainland to afford a passage to his fleet. The 
isthmus is about 1} mile across, and there are 
distinet traces of the canal to be seen at the pres- 
ent day. The peninsula contained several flourish- 
ing cities in antiquity, and is now studded with 
numerous monasteries, cloisters, and chapels. In 
these monasteries some valuable MSS. of ancient 
authors have been discovered. See Riley, Athos, 
or the Mountain of the Monks (London, 1887). 


Atia. The mother of Augustus Caesar. See 
AUGUSTUS. 
Atia Lex. See Lex. 


Atilia Lex. See Lex; Turor. 

Atilius Fortunatianus. A Latin grammarian 
of the fourth century A.D., who wrote a manual 
of prosody for schools (Omnis Summa Metrorum),. 
See H. Keil, Grammatici Latini, vi. pp. 245-250. 

Atilius Regtilus. See REGuLUs. 

Atilla. The mother of the poet Lucan. 
LucaNnus. 

Atimia (aria). The forfeiture, in Greece, of a 
man’s civilrights. It was either total or partial. A 
man was totally deprived of his rights—both for 
himself and for his descendants—when he was con- 
victed of murder, theft, false witness, partiality as 
arbiter, violence offered to a magistrate, and so 
forth. This highest degree of driuia excluded the 
person affected by it from the Agora, and from all 
public assemblies; from the public sacrifices, and 
from the law courts; or rendered him liable to im- 
mediate imprisonment if he was found in any of 
these places. It was either temporary or per- 
petual, and either accompanied or not with con- 
fiscation of property. Partial driuia involved only 
the forfeiture of some few rights, as, for instance, 
the right of pleading in court. Public debtors 
were suspended from their civic functions till they 
discharged their debt to the State. People who 
had once become altogether dryso: were very sel- 
dom restored to their lost privileges. The con- 
verse term to driuia was émitiysia. See Lelyveld, 
De Infamia ex Iwre Attico (1835); Meier and Sché- 
mann, Att. Process, p. 563; Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterth. (2d ed.), ii. 195 foll.; and the article In- 
FAMIA. 

Atinia I:ex. See Lex. 

Atlantes ("Ar\avres). An African people living 
near Mt. Atlas who daily cursed the sun at its ris- 
ing and setting for its heat. (Herod. iv. 184). 


Atlantes (¢r\avres) and Telamones (reAapves). 
Terms used in architecture, the former by the 
Greeks, the latter by the Romans, to desig- 
nate those male 
figures which 
are sometimes 
fancifully used, 
like the female 
caryatides, in 
placeof columns. 
Both words are 
derived from 
rAnva, and the 
former evident- 
ly refers to the 
fable of Atlas, 
who supported 
the vault of 
heaven; the lat- 
ter perhaps to 


See 


Atlantes. (From Temple at Agrigentum: 


Prof. Cockerell. ) 


ATLANTICUM MARE 


the strength of the Telamonian Aiax. A represen- 
tation of such figures is given in the preceding 
illustration, from the temple of Zeus Olympius at 
Agrigentum. See CARYATIDES. 


Atlanticum Mare. See OCEANUS. 


Atlantides (’ArAavrides). See HESPERIDES ; 
PLEIADES. 


Atlantis. See PLaTo; TIMAEUS. 


Atlas ("ArAas). ‘ Bearer” or “ Endurer.” The 
son of the Titan Iapetus and Clymené (or, according 
to another account, Asia), brother of Menoetius, 
Prometheus, and Epimetheus. In Homer ( 0d. i. 52) 
he is called “the thinker of mischief,” who knows 
the depths of the whole sea, and has under his care 
the pillars which hold heaven and earth asunder. 
In Hesiod he stands at the western end of the 
earth, near where the Hesperides dwell, holding 
the broad heaven on his head and unwearied 
hands. To this condition he is forced by Zeus, 
according to a later version, as a punishment for 
the part which he took in the battle with the 
Titans. By the ocean nymph Pleioné he is father 
of the Pleiades, and by Aethra of the Hyades. 
Homer, the nymph Calypso is also his daughter, 
dwelling on the isl- 
and Ogygia, the na- 
vel of the sea. La- 
ter authors make 
him the father of 
the Hesperides, by 
Hesperis. It is to 
him that Amphitrité 
flies when pursued 
by Poseidon. As 
their knowledge of 
the West extended, 
the Greeks trans- 
ferred the abode of 
Atlas to the African 
mountain of the 
same name. Local 
stories of a moun- 
tain which support- 
ed the heaven 
would, no doubt, en- 
courage the identi- 
fication. In later 
times, Atlas was 
represented as a 
wealthy king, and 
owner of the garden 
of the Hesperides. Perseus, with the head of Me- 
dusa, turned him into a rocky mountain for his 
inhospitality. In works of art he is represented 
as carrying the heaven, or (after the earth was 
discovered to be spherical) the terrestrial globe. 

Atlas Mons. The general name of the great 
mountain range which covers the surface of north- 
ern Africa between the Mediterranean and the 
Great Desert (Sahara) on the north and south, and 
the Atlantic and the Lesser Syrtis on the west 
and east. 

Atossa ("Arocoa). ‘The daughter of Cyrus, 
and wife successively of her brother Cambyses, of 
Smerdis the Magian, and of Darius Hystaspes, by 
whom she became the mother of Xerxes. 


Atramentum (yé\ay). A term applicable to 


any black liquid, but specifically used of three 
coloring substances. (1) Atramentum sutorium— 


Atlas. 


(From the Farnese collection 
now at Naples.) 


In | 
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blacking for leather. (2) Atramentum tectorium or 
pictorium—a black pigment used by painters. (3) 
Atramentum librarium (yéday ypadpuxdy)—ink, for 
which see WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 


Atrax ("Azpa&). (1) A town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, inhabited by the Perrhaebi, so called 
from the mythical Atrax, son of Peneus and Bura, 
and father of Caeneus and Hippodamia. Hence 
Caeneus is called Atracides, and Hippodamia, Atra- 
cis. (2) Ariver of Aetolia falling into the Ionian 
Sea. 


Atrebates. A people in Gallia Belgica, in the 
modern Artois, which is a corruption of their 
name. Their capital was Nemetocenna or Neme- 
tacum, subsequently Atrebati, now Arras. Part 
of them crossed over to Britain, where they dwelt 
in the upper valley of the Thames, in what is now 
Oxfordshire and Berkshire. 


Atreus (Azpevs). The son of Pelops and Hippo- 
damia, grandson of Tantalus, and brother of Thyes- 
tes and Nicippé. He was first married to Cleola, by 
whom he became the father of Plisthenes; then to 
Aeropé, the widow of his son Plisthenes, who was the 
mother of Agamemnon, Menelaitis, and Anaxibia, 
either by Plisthenes or by Atreus; and lastly to 
Pelopia, the daughter of his brother Thyestes. 
The awful fate of the house of Pelops afforded 
materials to the tragic poets of Greece. In con- 
sequence of the murder of their half-brother Chry- 
sippus, Atreus and Thyestes were obliged to take 
to flight. They were hospitably received at My- 
cenae; and, after the death of Eurystheus, Atreus 
became king of Mycenae. Thyestes seduced Aer- 
opé, the wife of Atreus, and was in consequence 
banished by his brother. From his place of exile 
he sent Plisthenes, the son.of Atreus, whom he had 
brought up as his own child, with orders to slay 
Atreus; but Plisthenes fell by the hands of Atreus, 
who did not know that he was his own son. In 
order to take revenge, Atreus, pretending to be 
reconciled to Thyestes, recalled him to Mycenae, 
killed his two sons, and placed their flesh before 
their father at a banquet, who unwittingly partook 
of the dreadful meal. Thyestes fled with horror, 
and the gods cursed Atreus and his house. The 
kingdom of Atreus was now visited by famine, 
and the oracle advised Atreus to call back Thy- 
estes, Atrens, who went out in search of him, 
came to King Thesprotus, where he married his 
third wife, Pelopia, the daughter of Thyestes, whom 
Atreus believed to be a daughter of Thesprotus. 
Pelopia was at the time with child by her own 
father. This child, Aegisthus, afterwards slew 
Atreus, because the latter had commanded him to 
slay his own father, Thyestes. The oldest accounts 
of the Pelopidae do not mention the horrible sto- 


ries that are generally connected with them. See 
ARGISTHUS ; AGAMEMNON; PELOPIDAB. 
Atrides (Arpeidns). A son of Atreus. A name 


usually applied to Agamemnon and his brother 
Menelaiis. 
Atriensis. A Roman house-slave belonging to 
the familia urbana, and having especial charge of 
the atrium. See Plaut. Asin. ii.2 and 4. 
Atrium. See Domus. 

‘ Atropatené (’Arporarnyy), or Media Atropa- 
tia, the northwestern part of Media, adjacent to 
Armenia, named after Atropates, a native of the 
country, who, having been made its governor by 
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Alexander, founded there a kingdom, which long 
remained independent. 


Atrépos ("Arporos, from da priv. and Tpetr@ ). 
“The Inflexible.” The Fate who cuts the thread 
of life that is spun by Clotho, and measured off by 
Lachesis. See MOERAE; PARCAr. 


Atta, T. QuINCcTIUs or Quryticrus. A Roman 
dramatic poet, author of togatae (see COMOEDIA), 
who died B.c. 77, and was a contemporary of 
Afranius. He was celebrated for his power of 
drawing character, especially in conversational 
scenes in which women were introduced. Of his 
comedies only twelve titles remain, with a few 
insignificant fragments, which will be found in 
Ribbeck, Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta. 

Attalia (Arradeia). (1) A city of Lydia, for- 
merly called Agroira. (2) A city on the coast of 
Pamphylia, founded by Attalus II. Philadelphus, 
and subdued by the Romans under P. Servilius 
Isauricus. 


Attdlus. The name of several kings of Perga- 
mus. (1) Son of Attalus, a brother of Philetaerus, 
succeeded his cousin Eumenes I., and reigned B.c. 
241-197. He took part with the Romans in the 
struggle against Philip and the Achaeans. He 
was a wise and just prince, and was distinguished 
by his patronage of literature. (2) Surnamed PHIt- 
ADELPHUS, second son of Attalus, succeeded his 


Coin of Attalus I. 


brother Eumenes II., and reigned B.c. 159-138. 
Like his father, he was an ally of the Romans, 
and also encouraged the arts and sciences. (3) 
Surnamed PHILOMETOR, son of Eumenes II. and 
Stratonicé, succeeded his uncle Attalus II., and 
reigned B.c. 138-133. In his will he made the 
Romans his heirs, but his kingdom was claimed 
by Aristonicus. See ARISTONICUS. 

Atthidographi. See ATTHIS. 

Atthis (ArOis). A chronicle of Attic history in 
which especial attention was paid to occurrences of 
political and religious significance. After the last 
half of the fourth century A.D., chronicles of this 
kind were composed by a number of writers (At- 
thidographi), among whom Androtion and Phi- 
lochorus (q. v.) deserve special mention. These 
writings were much quoted by the grammarians. 

Atthis or Attis. (Aris, "Arris). See ATTICA. 

Attica (Arrixy). A division of Greece, in the 
form of a triangle, two sides of which are washed by 
the Aegaean Sea, while the third is separated from 
Boeotia on the north by the mountains Cithaeron 
and Parnes. Megaris, which bounds it on the 
northwest, was formerly a part of Attica. Ta 
ancient times it was called Acté and Acticé, or the 
“eoast-land” (dry), from which the later form, 
Attica, is said to have been derived. According 
to tradition, it derived its name from Atthis, the 
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daughter of the mythical king Cranaiis; and 
old-fashioned etymologists found in it the root 
which appears in that of the goddess Athené. 
Attica is divided by many ancient writers into 
three districts. (1) The Highlands, the northeast 
of the country. (2) The Plain, the northwest of 
the country, including both the plain round 
Athens and the plain round Eleusis, and extend- 
ing south to the promontory Zoster. (3) The Sea- 
coast District, the south part of the country, ter- 
minating in the promontory Sunium. Besides 
these three divisions, we also read of (4) the Mid- 
land District, still called Mesogia, an undulating 
plain in the middle of the country. The soil of 
Attica is not very fertile. The greater part of it 
is not adapted for growing corn; but it produces 
olives, figs, and grapes, especially the two former, 
in great perfection. The country is dry; the 
chief river is the Cephissus, rising in Parnes and 
flowing through the Athenian plain. The abun- 
dance of wild flowers in the country made the 
honey of Mount Hymettus very celebrated in an- 
tiquity. Excellent marble was obtained from the 
quarries of Pentelicus, northeast of Athens, and a 
considerable supply of silver from the mines of 
Laurium near Sunium. The territory of Attica, in- 
cluding the island of Salamis, which belonged to 
it, contained between 700 and 800 square miles; 
aud the population in its flourishing period was 
probably about 500,000, of which nearly four 
fifths were slaves. 

Attica is said to have been originally inhab- 
ited by Pelasgians. Its most ancient political 
division was into twelve independent States, 
attributed to Cecrops, who, according to some 
legends, came from Egypt. Subsequently Ion, 
the grandson of Hellen, divided the people into 
four tribes, Geleontes, Hopletes, Argades, and 
Aegicores; and Theseus, who united the twelve 
independent States of Attica into one political 
body and made Athens the capital, again di- 
vided the nation into three classes, the Eupa- 
tridae, Geomori, and Demiurgi. Clisthenes (B.¢. 
510) abolished the old tribes and created ten new 
ones, according to a geographical division ; these 
tribes were subdivided into demes or townships. 
See ATHENAE; CLISTHENES; DEMUS. 

Attic Nights. See Noctrs ATTICAE ; GELLIUS, 
AULUS. 

Attic Style of Oratory. The name given to 
that style of ancient oratory that makes only a 
sparing use of verbal ornament, tropes, antitheses, 
and rhetorical devices, but is restrained, dignified, 
aud severe. It is thus opposed to the so-called 
ASIATIC STYLE (q. v.). The best example of the 
severely Attic style is to be found in the orations 
of Demosthenes. See Cicero, Brutus, 95. 

Atticus Her6des, Trper1us CLAUDIUS. A 
Greek rhetorician, born about A.D. 104 at Marathon 
in Attica, who taught both at Athens and at Rome. 
Among his pupils were the future emperors, M. 
Aurelius and L, Verus. He was made consul by 
Antoninus Pius in A.D. 143, and died in 180, after 
having accumulated a large fortune, much of 
which he spent in embellishing Athens. 

Atticus, T. Pomponius. A Roman of an old 
and wealthy equestrian family, born B.c. 109. He 
received a good education in boyhood and youth, 
and went in the year B.c. 88 to Athens, where he 
lived until 65, devoting himself entirely to study, 
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and much respected by the citizens for his gen- 
erosity and cultivated refinement. In 65, he re- 
turned to Rome, to take possession of the in- 
heritance left him by his uncle and adoptive 
father, Q. Caecilius. He now became Q. Caecilius 
Pomponianus. From this time onward he lived 
on terms of intimacy with men like Cicero, Hor- 
tensius, and Cornelius Nepos (who wrote a life 
of him which we still possess). He avoided public 
life and the strife of parties. This fact, in addi- 
tion to his general amiability and good nature, en- 
abled him during the Civil Wars to keep on the 
best of terms with the leaders of the conflicting 
parties—Cicero, Brutus, and Antoninus. He died 
after a painful illness, of voluntary starvation, in 
the year B.C. 32. 

Atticus was the author of several works, the 
most considerable of which was a history (Liber 
Annalis) dedicated to Cicero. This gave a short 
epitome of the bare events of Roman history down 
to B.C, 54, arranged according to the series of con- 
suls and other magistrates, with contemporaneous 
notices. But his most important contribution to 
Latin literature was his edition of the letters 
which he had received from Cicero. He also did 
great service by setting his numerous slaves to 
work copying the writings of his contemporaries. 
In philosophy, he was an Epicurean. The frag- 
ments of the Liber Annalis will be fonnd in Peter, 
Hist. Frag. 214. 

Attila (in German, Etzel). The son of Mund- 
zuck, or, as he is less correctly called, Mandras, a 
Hun of royal descent, who succeeded his uncle 
Rugilas in A.D. 433, and shared the supreme au- 
thority with his brother Bleda. These two leaders 
of the barbarians who had settled in Scythia and 
Hungary threatened the Eastern Empire, and twice 
compelled Theodosius IT. (q. vy.) to purchase peace. 
Their power was feared by all the nations of 
Europe and Asia. The Huns themselves esteemed 
Attila their bravest warrior and most. skilful 
general; while he gave out that he had found the 
sword of their tutelar god, the Scythian Mars, the 
possession of which was supposed to convey a 
title to the whole earth. He caused his brother 
Bleda to be murdered (A.D, 444) ; and when he an- 
nounced that it had been done by the command 
of God, the murder was celebrated as a victory. 
Being now sole master of a warlike people, his 
unbounded ambition made him the terror of all 
nations; and he became, as he called himself, “ the 
Scourge of God” for the chastisement of the human 
race, In a short time he extended his dominion 
over all the people of Germany and Scythia, and the 
Eastern and Western emperors paid him tribute. 
The Vandals, the Ostrogoths, the Gepidae, and a 
part of the Franks united under his banners, so 
that some historians assure us that his army 
amounted to 700,000 men. His portrait, as given 
by Jornandes, was that of a modern Calmuc, with 
a large head, swarthy complexion, flat nose, small 
sunken eyes, and a short square body. His looks 
were fierce, his gait proud, and his deportment 
stern and haughty ; yet he was merciful to a sup- 
pliant foe, and ruled his own people with justice 
and lenity. 

Having heard a rumour of the riches and power 
of Persia, he directed his march thither, but was 
defeated on the plains of Armenia, and fell back 
to satisfy his desire for plunder in the dominions 
of the Emperor of the East. He found a pretext 
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for war, went over to Illyricum, and laid waste 
all the countries from the Euxine to the Adriatic. 
The emperor Theodosius collected an army te 
oppose his progress; but in three bloody battles 
Fortune declared herself for the barbarians, and 
Constantinople was indebted to the strength of 
its walls and to the ignorance of the enemy in 
the art of besieging, for its preservation. Theo- 
dosius was at the mercy of the victor, and was 
compelled to purchase peace. A scheme was laid 
in the court of Theodosius to assassinate Attila 
under the cover of a solemn embassy, which inten- 
tion he discovered; and, without violating the 
laws of hospitality in the persons of the ambas- 
sadors, wisely preferred a heavy ransom for the 
principal agent in the plot, and a new treaty at 
the expense of fresh payments. On the accession 
of Marcian, Attila demanded tribute, which was 
refused ; and, although much exasperated, he re- 
solved first to turn his arms against the Western 
emperor Valentinian, whose licentious sister Hono- 
ria, in revenge for being banished for an intrigue 
with her chamberlain, sent an offer of herself to 
Attila. The Hun, perceiving the pretence this 
proposal supplied, preceded his irruptions into 
Gaul by demanding Honoria in marriage, with a 
share of the imperial patrimony. Being refused, 
he affected to be satisfied, and pretended he was 
only about to enter Gaul to make war upon The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths. He accordingly 
crossed the Rhine, 4.pD. 450, with a prodigious host, 
and marked his way with pillage and desolation, 
until completely defeated by Theodoric and the 
famous Aétius in the bloody battle of Chélons (451). 
He, however, recruited his forces, and passed the 
Alps the next year, invading Italy and spreading 
his ravages over all Lombardy. This visitation 
was the origin of the famous republie of Venice, 
which was founded by the fugitives who fled at 
the terror of his name. Valentinian, unable to 
avert the storm, repaired from Ravenna to Rome, 
whence he sent the prelate Leo with a solemn 
deputation to avert the wrath of Attila, who con- 
sented to leave Italy on receiving a vast sum as 
the dowry of Honoria and an annual tribute. He 
did not much longer survive these transactions ; 
and his death was singular, he being found dead, 
in consequence of suffocation from a broken blood- 
vessel, on the night of his marriage with a beauti- 
ful young virgin named Hilda (453). His body was 
enclosed in three coftins —the first of gold, the 
second of silver, and the third of iron. The ecap- 
tives who had made the grave were strangled, in 
order that the place of interment might be kept 
concealed from his foés. See Thierry, Histoire 
d’ Attila (4th ed. 1874); and HuNNI. 

Attis ("Arris) or Atys ("Arus). A mythological 
personage in the worship of the Phrygian goddess 
Cybelé-Agdistis. The son of this goddess, so ran 
the story, had been mutilated by the gods in terror 
at his gigantic strength, and from his blood sprang 
the almond-tree. After eating its fruit, Nana, 
daughter of the river Sangarius, brought forth a 
boy, whom she exposed. He was brought up first 
among the wild goats of the forests, and afterwards 
by some shepherds, and grew up so beautiful that 
Agdistis fell in love with him. Wishing to wed 
the daughter of the king of Pessinus in Phrygia, 
he was driven to madness by the goddess. He 
then fled to the mountains, and destroyed his man- 
hood at the foot of a pine-tree, which received his 
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spirit, while from his blood sprang violets to gar- 
land the tree. Agdistis besought Zeus that the 
body of her beloved one might know no corrup- 
tion. Her prayer was heard; a tomb to Attis was 
raised on Mount Dindymus in the sanctuary of 
Cybelé, the priests of which had to undergo emas- 
culation for Attis’s sake. A festival of several days 
was held in honour of Attis and Cybelé in the be- 
ginning of spring. A pine-tree, felled in the forest, 
was covered with violets, and carried to the shrine 
of Cybelé as a symbol of the departed Attis. 
Then, amid tumultuous music and rites of wildest 
sorrow, they sought and mourned for Attis on the 
mountains. On the third day he was found again, 
the image of the goddess was purified from the 
contagion of death, and a feast of joy was cele- 
brated, as wildsas had been the days of sorrow. 


The poem of Catullus (q. v.) which deals with the | 


story of Attis, in galliambie metre, is one of the 
weirdest and most powerful productions in all 
literature. With regard to if, see Ellis’s Catullus 
(2d ed. 1889), and Grant Allen’s Attis (1893). 


Attius, Lucius. An early Roman poet of dis- 
tinction, who forms a link between the ante-clas- 
sical and classical periods of Latin literature; for 
Cicero, when a boy, had met him, and in after-life 
admired his verse. Attius was, like Horace, the 
son of a freedman, settled at Pisaurum. He be- 
gan his career with a tragedy, the Atreus, and was 
the author of thirty-six more, besides Annales in 
hexameter verse, a history of Greek and Roman 
poetry (Didascalia), aud two praetexiae. His liter- 
ary characteristics are dignity, vigour, and much 
rhetorical skill in the choice of words. Consid- 
erable fragments of his works remain to us, and 
ean be found in Ribbeck’s Tragicorum Romanorum 
Fragmentu (Leipzig, 1874); and L. Miiller’s Lucilius 
(1872). He is the author of the famous maxim 
of the tyrant, Oderint dum metuant, quoted by Cicero. 
He is said to have introduced some changes into 
the received forms of spelling, such as doubling 
the vowels when long, as in modern Dutch—thus 
aara, vootum. He died B.c. 94. See Boissier, Le 
Poéte Attius (Paris, 1857). 


Attius or Attus Navius. Sce NAVIUvSs. 


Atiirus. The modern Adour; a river in Aqui- 
tania. 
Auceps. A bird-catcher or fowler, whose oc- 


cupation was called aucupium (avis + capio). The 
fowlers used for catching birds gins and snares 
(laquei, pedicae), rods tipped with bird-lime (arun- 
dines, calami), nets held by two parallel rods (amites), 
and traps (transennae). 

Auctio signifies generally ‘‘an increasing, an 
enhancement,” and hence the name is applied to a 
public sale of goods, at which persons bid against 
one another. As a species, auctio signifies a pub- 
lic sale of goods by the owner or his agent, or a 
sale of goods of a deceased person for the pur- 
pose of dividing the money among those entitled 
to it, which was called auctio hereditaria. _The sale 
was sometimes conducted by an argentarius, or by 
a magister auctionis ; and the time, place, and con- 
ditions of sale were announced either by a public 
notice (tabula, album), or by a erier ( praeco). 

The usual phrases to express the notification of 
a sale are auctionem proscribere, praedicare; and to 
determine on a sale, auctionem constituere. The pur- 


chasers (emptores), when assembled, were sometimes | 
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said ad tabulam adesse. The phrases signifying to 
bid are Liceri, licitar’, which was done either by 
word of mouth or by such significant hints as are 
known to all people who have attended an auc- 
tion. The property was said to be knocked down 
(addici) to the purchaser, An entry was made in 
the books of the argentarius of the sale and the 
money due, and credit was given in the same 
books to the purchaser when he paid the money 
(expensa pecunia lata, accepta relata). Thus the book 
of the argentarius might be used as evidence for the 
purchaser, both of his having made a purchase and 
having paid for the thing purchased. If the money 
was not paid according to the conditions of sale, 
the argentarius could sue for it. 

The praeco or crier seems to-have acted the part 
of the modern auctioneer, so far as calling out the 
biddings and amusing the company. Slaves, when 
sold by auction, were placed on a stone or other 
elevated thing, and hence the phrase homo de lapide 
emptus. It was usual to put up a spear (hasta) in 
auctions—a symbol derived, it is said, from the 
ancient practice of selling under a spear the 
booty acquired in war. The term asta publica is 
used in Italy at the present time to signify an 
auction. By the auctio, the Quiritary ownership 
in the thing sold was transferred to the pur- 
chaser. See BONORUM EmptTIo; SECTIO. 


Auctor. (1) One who originates and proposes 
a lex or senatus consultum—in imperial times often 
used of the emperor. (2) In law, the owner and 
sometimes the vendor (venditor) of goods; also the 
maker of a will. (3) A person whose concurrence 
is necessary to give effect to a legal transaction. 
(4) A person under whose anthority any legal act is 
doue. See Tutor. (5) In criminal law, the insti- 
gator of a crime. (6) In jurisprudence, a jurist to 
whom the ius respondendi had been given by the 
emperor. See IURISCONSULTI. 


Auctoritas. The meanings of this word corre- 
late with those of auctor (q. v.). 


Auditorium. (1) A place where poets, orators, 
and critics were heard. (See ATHENAEUM.) (2) 
Under the Roman Empire, the enclosed courts 
about the Forum where magistrates heard civil 
causes. See BASILICA. 


Aufidia Lex. See LEx. 


Aufidus. The principal river of Apulia, flow- 
ing with a rapid current into the Adriatic. Venu- 
sia, the birthplace of Horace, was on the Aufidus, 
now the Ofanto. 


Augé (Adyn). 
mother of Telephus by Heracles (q. v.). 
PHUS; TEUTHRAS. 

Augéas (Adyeias) or Augéas (Avdyéas). Son of 
Helios, or, according to another account, of Phor- 
bas, and Hermioné. He was king of the Epeians in 
Elis, and one of the Argonauts. Besides his other 
possessions, for which Agamemnon and Trophonius 
built him a treasure-house, he was owner of an enor- 
mous flock of sheep and oxen, among which were 
twelve white bulls consecrated to the Sun. When 
Heracles, at the command of Eurystheus, came to 
cleanse his farm-yard, Augeas promised him the 
tenth part of his flock. But, the task completed, 
he refused the reward, on the ground that the 
work had been done in the service of Eurystheus. 
Heracles replied by sending an army against him, 


Daughter of Aleus of Tegea, and 
See TELE- 


AUGITES 


which was defeated in the passes of Elis by Eury- 
tus and Cteatus, sons of Molioné; but Heracles 
appeared on the scene, and slew the Molionidae, 
and with them their uncle Augeas and his sons. 
See HERACLES ; MOLIONIDAE. 


Augites (aiyirns). Probably the turquoise. 


Augur. A diviner by means of birds. The der- 
ivation of the word is uncertain. Some ancient 
grammarians derived it from avis and gero (Festus, 
s. v. augur; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. v. 523), in support 
of which we may mention the analogy of au-spex 
and au-ceps, and the ancient forms auger and auge- 
ratus quoted by Priscian, i. 6, § 36; and this deri- 
vation is now accepted by Mommsen, Marquardt, 
Bouché-Leclereq, and others. Of modern sugges- 
tions may be mentioned that of Aufrecht and 
Kirchhoff, connecting the word with the Umbrian 
uhtur = auctor (ef. ius est augurum cum auctoritate 
conjunctum, Cie. De Leg. ii. 12, 31; and Nissen, Das 
Templum, p.5); and that of Vaniéek, from avis and 
the root gar (found in Sanskrit and in ynpvev, gar- 
rire). Fick,and apparently Kuntze, connect it with 
augeo, augustus (cf. augustum augurium in Ennius), 
and take it to mean “assistant”; while Lange and 
Bréal see in the word the root gush (as in yevo), and 
understand by it “an appreciator.” By Greek 
writers on Roman affairs, the augurs are called 
avyoupes, OlwvoTroAol, oiwvoTKOTOL, CiwviTTal, CL@YO- | 
pdvrets, of em oiwvois tepets. 

The augurs at Rome formed a priestly collegiwn, | 
traditionally said to have been founded by Romu- | 
lus, and in the most ancient times no transaction | 
took place, either of a private or a public nature, 
without consulting the auspices, and hence we) 
find the question asked in a well-known passage 
of Livy (vi. 41, 4), “ Auspiciis hane urbem condi- | 
tam esse, auspiciis bello ac pace, domi militiaeque 
omnia geri, quis est, qui ignoret?” But the pri-| 
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up by co-optation ; but after B.c. 104 the office was 
elective, the tribes choosing one of the candidates 
previously nominated. An augurium had to be taken 
before the augur entered upon his duties. In all 
probability the augurs ranked according to senior- 
ity, and the senior augur presided over the business 
of the collegium. 

The insignia of the office were the trabea, a state 
dress with a purple border, and the lituus (q. v.),a 
staff without knots and curved at the top. 

The science of Roman augury was based chiefly 
on written tradition. This was contained part- 
ly in the Libri Augurales, the oldest manual of 
technical practice, and partly in the Commenturu 
Augurales, a collection of answers given in cer- 
tain cases to the inquiries of the Senate. In an- 
cient times the chief duty of the augurs was to 
observe, when commissioned by a magistrate to do 
so, the omens given by birds, and to mark out the 
templum or consecrated space within which the ob- 
servation took place. The proceeding was as fol- 
lows: immediately after midnight, or at the dawn 
of the day on which the official act was to take 
place, the augur, in the presence of the magistrate, 
selected an elevated spot with as wide a view 
as was obtainable. Taking his station here, he 
drew with his staff two straight lines cutting one 
another, the one from north to south, the other 
from east to west. Then to each of these straight 
lines he drew two parallel lines, thus forming a 
rectangular figure, which he consecrated accord- 
ing to a prescribed form of words. This space, as 
well as the space corresponding to it in the sky, 
was called a templum. (See TEMPLUM.) At the 
point of intersection in the centre of the rec- 
tangle was erected the tabernaculum. This was 
a square tent, with its entrance looking south. 
Here the augur sat down, asked the gods for 
a sign according to a prescribed formula, and 


vate augur seems to have fallen into contempt. | 
Thus Cicero, while arguing in favour of divina- | 
tion in general, follows Ennius in classing the | 
Marsus augur with other impostors (de Div. i. 58, | 
132). 

The public augurs, on the other hand, are of 
great importance in Roman history. The colle- 
gium originally consisted of three patricians, of | 
whom the king was one. During the regal period 
the number was doubled; in B.c. 800 it was raised | 
to nine (four patricians and five plebeians); and 
in the last century of the Republic, under Sulla, to | 
fifteen, and finally by Inu- 
linus Caesar to sixteen, a 
number which continued 
unaltered under the Em- 
pire. It can be shown 
that the college of augurs 
continued to exist until 
the end of the fourth cen- 
tury AD. The office was, 
on account of its politi- 
cal importance, much 
sought after, and only filled 
by persons of high birth 
and distinguished merit. 
It was held for life, an 
augur not being precluded 
from holding other tem- 3B& 
poral or spiritual dignities. JQ 
Vacancies in the colle- 


Augur with Lituus. 


(Bas-re- 


i light, the west that of darkness. 


waited for the auswer. Complete quiet, a clear 
sky, and an absence of wind were necessary 
conditions of the observation. The least noise 
was sufficient to disturb it, unless indeed the 
noise was occasioned by omens of terror (dirae), 
supposing the augur to have observed them, or to 
intend doing so. As he looked south the augur 
had the east on his left, the west on his right. Ac- 
cordingly, the Romans regarded signs on the left 
side as of prosperous omen, signs on the right side 
as unlucky—the east being deemed the region of 
The reverse was 
the case in ancient Greece, where the observer 
looked northwards, In his observation of birds 


the augur did not confine himself to noticing their 


flight. The birds were distinguished as alites and 
oscines, 


The alites included birds like eagles and 


vultures, which gave signs by their manner of 
flying. 


The oscines were birds which gave signs 
by their cry as well as their flight, such as ravens, 
owls, and crows. There were also birds which 
were held sacred to particular gods, and the mere 
appearance of which was an omen of good or evil. 
The angur’s report was expressed in the words 
aves admittunt, “the birds allow it”; or alio die, 
‘on another day,” i. e. “the augury is postponed.” 
The magistrate was bound by this report. The 
science of augury included other kinds of auspices 
besides the observation of birds, a cumbrous proc- 
|ess which had dropped out of use in the Cicero- 
nian age. These were: (1) Signs in the sky (ex 


gium were originally filled 


lief in Museum, Florence.) 


caelo). The most important and decisive were 
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thunder and lightning. Lightuing was a favour- passed from one to the other at stated times. No 


able omen if it appeared to the left of the augur, 


and flashed to the right ; unfavourable, if it flashed | 


from right to left. In certain cases, as, for exam- 
ple, that of the assembling of the Comitia, a storm 
was taken as an absolute prohibition of the meet- 
ing. (2) Signs from the behaviour of chickens 
while eating. It was a good omen if the chicken 
rushed eagerly out of its cage at its food, and 


dropped a bit out of its beak; an unfavourable | 


easels a = 


in 
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Auspicia Pullaria. (Bas-relief, Rome.) (From Goega’s 


Bassi-rilievi, 1. tav. xvi.) 


omen if it was unwilling, or refused altogether, to 
leave its cage, or flew away, or declined its food. 
This clear and simple method of getting omens 
was generally adopted by armies in the field, the 
chickens being taken about in charge of a special 
functionary (pullarius). (3) Signs given by the 
cries or motion of animals, as reptiles and quadru- 
peds, in their course over a given piece of ground 
(signa pedestria or ex quadrupedibus ). (4) Signs 
given by phenomena of terror (signa ex diris). 
These might consist in disturbances of the act of 
auspicatio, such as the falling of an object, a noise, 
a stumble, a slip in the recitation of the formula; 
or a disturbance occurring in the course of public 
business, such as, for instance, an epileptic seizure 
taking place in the public assembly —an event 
which broke up the meeting. 

The two last-mentioned classes of sigus were 
generally not asked for, because the former were 
usually, the latter always, unlucky. If they made 
their appearance unasked, they could not be 
passed over, if the observer saw them or wished 
to see them. Every official was expected to take 
auspices on entering upon his office, and on every 
occasion of performing an official act. Thus the 
words imperium and auspicium were often virtually 
synonymous, The auspicia were further divided, 
according to the dignity of the magistrate, into 
maxima and minora. The greatest auspicia were 
those which were taken by the king, dictator, 
consuls, praetors, and censors; the lesser were 
taken by aediles and quaestors. If two magis- 
trates, though collegae (colleagues), were of un- 
equal dignity — assuming, for instance, that a 
consul and a praetor were in the same camp—the 
higher officer alone had the right of taking the 
auspices. If the collegae were equal, the auspices 


public act, whether of peace or war (crossing a 
river, for instance, or fighting a battle), could be 
undertaken without auspices. They were espe- 
cially necessary at the election of all officials, the 
entry upon all offices, at all Comitia, and at the 
departure of a general for war. They had, fur- 
ther, to be taken on the actual day and at the 
actual place of the given undertaking. 

The augurs always continued in possession of 
important functions. In certain places in the 
city, for instance on the Arx, and at the meeting- 
| place of the Comitia, there were permanent posts 
of observation for taking the regular auspices. 
These places were put under the care of the au- 
/gurs. Their boundaries might not be altered, nor 
the view which they commanded interfered with. 
The augurs had authority to prevent the erection 
of buildings which would do this. They had also 
| the power of consecrating priests, as well as of in- 
augurating a part of the localities intended for 
religious purposes, and the places where public 
business was carried on. They were always pres- 
;ent at the Comitia, and were authorized, if the 
signs which they saw or which were reported to 
_them justified the proceeding, to announce the 
| fact and postpone the business. If the constitu- 
| tional character of a public act was called in ques- 
tion, the college of augurs had the exclusive pow- 
er of deciding whether there was a flaw (vitium), in 
it, or not. If there were, the act was necessarily 
annulled. The dress of the 
augur was usually the prae- 
texta (q. v.), but sometimes 
(possibly on military ex- 
peditions ) the trabea, as in 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

By the end of the re- 
publican period the augurs, 
and the whole business of 
the auspices, had ceased to 
be regarded as deserving se- 
rious attention. 

On the whole subject of 
augury among the Romans, 
see Mascov, De Jure Auspicii 
apud Romanus (Lips. 1721) ; 
Werther, De Auguriis Roma- 
nis (Lemgo, 1835); Creuzer, 
Symbolik, ii. p. 935, ete.; Miil- 
ler, Etrusker, ii. p. 110, ete. ; 
| Hartung, Die Religion der 
Romer, i. p. 98, ete.; Gott- 
ling, Geschichte der hom. 
Staatsverf. p. 198, etc.; Ru- 
bino, Rém. Verfassung, yp. 34, 
etc.; Rein, art. Augures in 
Pauly’s Realencyclopddie ; 
Preller, Rémische Mythologie, 
109-111 (ed. 1858); Nissen, Das Templum, chap. 1. ; 
Mommsen, ?émisches Staatsrecht, i, 73-114; Mar- 
quardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung, vi. 381 — 393; 
Lange, Rémische Alterthiimer, i. 286-298 (=i. 330- 
345); Walter, Geschichte des roémischen Rechts, §§ 151, 
152: Madvig, Die Verfassung und Verwaltung des 
romischen Staates, ii. 633-643 ; Mispoulet, Les Insti- 
tutions Politiques des Romains, i. 73, ii. 416—423; 
Willems, Le Droit Public Romain, 239-242, 324-326 ; 
Kuntze, Prolegomena zur Geschichte Roms, 61-102 ; 
Bouché - Leclercq, art. Augur and Auspicia in Da- 


Augur wearing the Trabea, 
(British Museum. ) 
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remberg and Saglio’s Dict. des Antiquités, and His- 
toire de la Divination dans V Antiquité (1879-82). 

Auguracitilum. <A place on the Arx, on the 
summit of the Capitoline Hill, consecrated for 
purposes of augury. See ARx; AUGUR; TEM- 
PLUM. 


Augusta. The name of several towns founded 
or colonized by Augustus. Of these, one of the 
most important was Augusta Praetoria (Aosta), a 
town of the Salassi in Upper Italy, at the foot of 
the Graian and Pennine Alps. The modern town 
still contains many Roman remains, the most im- 
portant of which are the town gates and a trium- 
phal arch. In all, seventy cities in different parts 
of the Roman Empire were named Augusta, among 
them London (Londinium), which was sometimes 
styled Augusta Trinobantia from the British tribe, 
the Trinobantes (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31). See Lon- 
DINIUM; SEBASTA; TREVIRI; VINDELICI. 


Augustae Historiae Scriptores. Six writers 
(Aelius Spartianus, Vuleatius Gallicanus, Trebel- 
lius Pollio, Flavius Vopiscus, Aelius Lampridius, 
and Iulius Capitolinus) who wrote the lives of the 
emperors from Hadrian to Numerianus (4.p. 117— 
284). These lives are all equally devoid of literary 
excellence, but appear to be written truthfully, 
and are valuable for the information which they 
give. The best text is that of H. Peter, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1865). The only English translation is 
that of J. Bernard (London, 1740). 


Augustales, sc. Judi; or, Augustalia, sc. cer- 
tamina (SeBaora, Avyovoradia), Games celebrated 
in honour of Augustus Caesar at Rome and in oth- 
er parts of the Empire. Two festivals were known 
under this name. (1) The 23d of September, the 
birthday of Augustus, celebrated after B.c. 13 by 
games held in the Cireus (Dio Cass. liv. 26, 34). 
(2) The Augustalia proper held for ten days an- 
nually (Oct. 3-12), instituted in B.c. 19, when Au- 
gustus returned to Rome after settling the proy- 
inces (Dio Cass. liv. 34). 


Augustales, sc. viri. A religious association at 
Rome formed for the maintenance of the worship 
paid to the deified Caesars. See FLAMEN; MUNI- 
CIPIUM ; SEVIRI; SODALITAS, 


Augustinus, AURELIUS. One of the most re- 
nowned Fathers of the Christian Church, was born 
at Tagasté, a city of Africa, November 13th, a.p. 
354, during the reign of the emperor Constantius IT. 
He has related his own life in the work to which 
he gave the title of Confessiones, and it is from this 
source, together with the Retractationes, some of 
his letters, and the Vita Possidii of the semi-Pela- 
gian Gennadius, that we derive our principal in- 
formation respecting him. His parents sent him 
to Carthage to complete his education, but he dis- 
appointed their expectations by his neglect of 
serious study and his devotion to pleasure, for in 
his sixteenth year he became very fond of women. 
For fifteen years he was connected with one, by 
whom he had a son. He left her only when he 
changed his whole course of life. A book of Cic- 
ero’s, the Hortensius, which has not come down to 
our times, led him to the study of philosophy; and 
when he found that this did not satisfy his feel- 
ings, he went over to the sect of the Manichaeans. 

- He was one of their disciples for nine years; but, 
after having obtained a correct knowledge of their 
doctrines, he left. them, and departed from Africa 
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to Rome, and thence to Milan, where he announced 
himself as a teacher of rhetoric. St. Ambrose was 
bishop of this city, and his discourses converted 
Augustine to the orthodox faith. The reading of 
St. Paul’s epistles wrought an entire change in his 
life and character. The Catholic Church has a fes- 
tival (May 3) in commemoration of this event. 
He retired into solitude, wrote there many books, 
and prepared himself for baptism, which he re- 
ceived in the thirty-third year of his age, together 
with his son Adeodatus, from the hands of Am- 
brose. He returned to Africa, sold his estate, and 
gave the proceeds to the poor, retaining only 
enough to support him in a moderate manner. 
As he was once present in the church at Hippo, 
the bishop, who was a very old man, signified a 
desire to consecrate a priest to assist and succeed 
him, At the desire of the people, Augustine en- 
tered upon the holy office, preached with extraor- 
dinary success, and, in the year 395, became bish- 
op of Hippo. He entered into a warm controversy 
with Pelagius concerning the doctrines of free- 
will, of grace, and of predestination, and wrote a 
book concerning them. Augustine maintained 
that men were justified merely through grace, and 
not through good works. He died August 28th, 
A.D. 430, while Hippo was besieged by the Van- 
dals. 

There have been Fathers of the Church more 
learned—masters of a better language and a purer 
taste; but none have ever more powerfully touched 
the human heart and warmed it towards religion. 
Painters have therefore given him for a symbol 
a flaming heart. Augustine is one of the most 
voluminous of the Christian writers. His works, 
in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, fill 16 volumes (xxxii.— 
xlvii.). The first of these contains the works which 
he wrote before he was a priest, and his Retracta- 
tiones and Confessiones ; the former a critical review 
of his own writings, and the latter a curious and 
interesting picture of his life. The remainder of 
these volumes consist of a treatise On the City of 
God (De Civitate Dei); commentaries on Scripture ; 
epistles on a great variety of subjects, doctrinal, 
moral, and personal; sermons and homilies; trea- 
tises on various points of discipline; and elaborate 
arguments against heretics. With the exception 
of those of Aristotle, no writings contributed more 
than Augustine’s to encourage the spirit of sub- 
tle disputation which distinguished the scholastic 
ages. They exhibit much facility of invention 
and strength of reasoning, with more argument 
than eloquence and more wit than learning. Eras- 
mus calls Augustine a writer of obscure subtlety, 
who requires in the reader acute penetration, 
close attention, and quick recollection, and by no 
means repays him for the application of all these 
requisites. It was St. Augustine who finally estab- 
lished the vocabulary of ecclesiastical Latinity, 
setting the stamp of his authority upon the new 
coinages that fill the pages of Tertullian. 

The best complete edition of his works is still 
that of the Benedictines, of which the last reprint 
was in 1836-40. There is an English translation 
of the whole in 15 vols. (Edinb. 1872-80). See 
Milman, Latin Christianity, 8 vols. (N.Y. and Lond. 
1861-62) ; id. Hist. of Christianity, 3 vols., new ed. 
(N. Y. 1871); Cloth, Der heil. Kirchenlehrer Augustin 
(Aachen, 1840); Bindemann, Der heilige Augustin 
( Berlin, 1844-69); Dorner, Augustin, sein theolo- 
gisches System und seine religionsphilos. Anschauung 
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(Berlin, 1873); Poujoulat, Histoire de Saint Augus- 
tin, 6th ed. (Tours, 1875); Bohringer, Augustin 
(Stuttgart, 1877-78); and Reuter, Augustinische 
Studien (Gotha, 1887). See also Regnier, La La- 
tinité des Sermons de Saint Augustin (Paris, 1887). 
There is a uew critical edition of the works of St. 
Augustine in the Vienna collection of the Latin 
Fathers (Corp. Vindobon. vol. xii.), edited by F. 
Weihrich (Vienna, 1877). ° 

Augustiilus, RomULus Momy.tivus. The last 
Roman emperor of the West, the son of Orestes, 
who commanded the Roman army in Gaul. Ores- 


tes caused his son to be crowned in A.D, 475, and | 


during his reign the son was but a puppet in the 
hands of the father. In the following year, how- 
ever, the young emperor was dethroned by Odoa- 
cer, king of the Heruli, who put Orestes to death, 
but treated Augustulus with consideration, allow- 
ing him to retire to Campania with an income of 
6000 gold pieces for his support. The name Au- 
gustulus was given to this emperor in derision, 
but is nevertheless the appellation under which 
he is best known in history. See ODOACER. 


Augustus. A title given to the Roman em- 
perors, and equivalent to sacrosanctus. It is ren- 
dered into Greek by the term S¢«8aoros (Dio Cass. 
liii. 16). The feminine form, Augusta, was often 
given to the women of the imperial family, like 
the modern titles ‘‘ Royal Highness” and “Imperial 
Highness.” Under Diocletian, the appellation, Au- 
gustus, was definitely applied to the two joint em- 
perors, and the title, Caesar, to each of the heirs- 
presumptive. See DOMINUS. 


Augustus Caesar. The first Roman emperor, 
was born on the 23d of September, B.c. 63, and was 
the son of C. Octavius, by Atia, a daughter of Iulia, 
the sister of C. Iulius Caesar. His original name 
was Gaius Octavius, and after his adoption by his 
great-uncle, C. Inlius Caesar Octavianus, Augustus 
being only a title given him by the Senate and the 
people in B.c. 27 to express their veneration for 
him. He was pursuing his studies at Apollonia 
when the news reached him of his uncle’s murder 
at Rome, in March, 44. He forthwith set out for 
Italy, and upon landing was received with en- 
thusiasm by the troops. He first joined the re- 
publican party in order to crush Antony, against 
whom he fought at Mutina in conjunction with 
the two consuls, C. Vibius Pansa and A. Hirtius. 
Antony was defeated, and obliged to retreat across 
the Alps; and the death of the two consuls gave 
Augustus the command of all their troops. He now 
returned to Rome, and compelled the Senate to 
elect him consul, and shortly afterwards he became 
reconciled to Antony. It was agreed that the 
Roman world should be divided between Augustus, 
Antony, and Lepidus, under the title of triumviri rec 
publicae constituendae, and that this arrangement 
should last for the next five years. They published 
a proscriptio, or list of all their enemies whose lives 
were to be sacrificed and their property confis- 
cated; upwards of 2000 equites and 300 senators 
were thus put to death, among them Cicero. Soon 
afterwards, Augustus and Antony crossed over to 
Greece, and defeated Brutus and Cassius at the 
decisive battle of Philippi, in B.c. 42, by which the 
hopes of the republican party were ruined, 

Augustus returned to Italy, where a new war 
awaited him (B.c. 41), excited by Fulvia, the wife 
of Antony. She was supporte 
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the consul and brother of the triumvir, who threw 
himself into the fortified town of Perusia, which 
Augustus succeeded in taking in 40. Antony now 
made preparations for war, but the death of Fulvia 
led to a reconciliation between the triumvirs, who 
concluded a peace at Brundusium. A new division 
of the provinces was again made: Augnstus ob- 
tained all the parts of the Empire west of the town 
of Scodra in Ilyricum, Antony the east provinces, 
and Lepidus Africa. Antony married Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, in order to cement their alli- 
ance. In B.c. 36, Augustus conquered Sex. Pom- 
pey, who had held possession of Sicily for many 
years with a powerful fleet. Lepidus, who had 
landed in Sicily to support Augustus, was degraded 
by him, stripped of his power, and sent to Rome, 
where he resided for the remainder of his life, 
being allowed to retain the dignity of Pontifex 
Maximus. Meantime, Antony had repudiated Oc- 
tavia, on account of his love for Cleopatra, and 
had alienated the minds of the Roman people by 
his arbitrary conduct. The Senate declared war 
against Cleopatra; and in September, B.c. 31, 
the fleet of Augustus gained a brilliant victory 
over Antony’s near Actium in Acarnania. In the 
following year (30), Augustus sailed to Egypt. 
Antony and Cleopatra, who had escaped in safety 
from Actium, put an end to their lives. Augustus 
now became the undisputed master of the Roman 
world, but he declined all honours and distinctions 
which were likely to remind the Romans of kingly 
power. On the death of Lepidus, in B.c. 12, he be- 
came pontifex maximus, 
On those state matters | 
which he did not choose 
to be discussed in public 
he consulted his person- 
al friends, Maecenas, M. 
Agrippa, M. Valerius 
Messalla Corvinus, and 
Asinius Pollio. The 
wars of Augustus were 
chiefly undertaken to 
protect the frontiers of 
the Roman dominions. 
Most of them were car- 
ried on by his relations 
and friends, but several 
he conducted in person, 
as when, in 27, he at- 
tacked the warlike Can- 
tabri and Astures in Spain. In 20, he went to 
Syria, where he received from Phraates, the 
Parthian monarch, the standards and prisoners 
which had been taken from Crassus and Antony. 
He died at Nola, on the 19th of August, A.D. 14, at 
the age of seventy-six. His last wife was Livia, 
who had been previously the wife of Tiberius 
Nero. He had no children by Livia, and only a 
daughter, Iulia, by his former wife Scribonia. 
Iulia had married Agrippa, and her two sons, 
Gains and Lucius Caesar, were destined by Au- 
gustus as his successors. On the death of these 
two youths, Augustus was persuaded to adopt 
Tiberius, the son of Livia by her former husband, 
aud te make him his colleague and successor. See 
TIBERIUS. 

Augustus is described as having been something 
below the middle size, but extremely well propor- 
tioned (Suet. dug. 79). His hair was inclined to 


Augustus Caesar. 


d by L. Antonius, | curl, and of a yellowish-brown; his eyes were 
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bright and lively; but the general expression of 
his countenance was remarkably calm and mild. 
His health was throughout his life delicate, yet 
the constant attention which he paid to it, and his 
strict temperance in eating and drinking, enabled 
him to reach the full age of man. As a seducer, 
adulterer, and sensualist, his character was like 
that of his uncle (Suet. Aug. 69,71). In his liter- 
ary qualifications, without at all rivalling the at- 
tainments of Iulius Caesar, he was on a level with 
most Romans of distinction of his time; and it is 
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said that both in speaking and writing his style | 


was eminent for its perfect plainness and propriety 
(Suet. dug. 68 foll.). His speeches on any public 
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turning to advantage all the weaknesses of others, 
his ability has been rarely equalled. His deliber- 
ate cruelty, his repeated treachery, and his sacri- 
fice of every duty and every feeling to the purposes 
of his ambition, speak for themselves; and yet it 
would be unjust to ascribe to a politic premedita- 
tion all the popular actions of his reign. Good is 
in itself so much more delightful than evil that he 
was doubtless not insensible to the pleasure of 
kind and beneficent actions, and perhaps sincere- 
ly rejoiced that they were no longer incompatible 
with his interests. 

Among the various arts to which Augustus re- 
sorted to gain the good-will-of his people, and 


| perhaps to render them forgetful of their former 


freedom, one of the most remarkable was the en- 
couragement which he extended to learning, and 
the patronage which he so liberally bestowed on 
all by whom it was cultivated. To this noble pro- 
tection of literature he was prompted not less by 
taste and inclination than by sound policy; and 
in his patronage of the learned, his usual artifice 
had probably a smaller share than in those other 
parts of his conduct by which he acquired the 
favourable opinion of the world. Augustus was, 
in fact, himself an excellent judge of composition, 
and a true critic in poetry; so that his patronage 
was never misplaced, or lavished on those whose 
writings might have tended to corrupt the taste 
and learning of the age. The court of Angustus 


\thus became a school of culture, where men of 
|genius acquired that delicacy of taste, elevation 
|of sentiment, and purity of expression which char- 
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occasion were composed beforehand, and recited 
from memory; in fact, so careful was he not to 
commit himself by any inconsiderate expression, 
that even when discussing any important subject 
with his own wife, he wrote down what he had to 
say, and read it before her. Like his uncle, he was 
somewhat tinged with superstition. He was defi- 
cient in military talent; but in every species of 
artful policy, in clearly seeing, and steadily and 
dispassionately following his own interest, and in 


acterize the writers of the age. To Maecenas, the 
|favourite minister of the emperor, the honour is 
|due of having most successfully followed out the 
views of Augustus for promoting the interests of 
literature; but it is wrong to give Maecenas the 
credit, as some have done, of first having turned 
the attention of Augustus to the patronage of lit- 
erature. On the contrary, he appears largely to 
have acted from the orders, or to have followed 
the example, of his imperial master. 

Augustus was buried in a mausoleum, whose re- 
mains are still to be seen at Rome on the Via de’ 
Pontefici. It was a pyramidal tower, 328 feet in 
height, covered with white marble, surmounted 
by a statue of the emperor, and divided into three 
stories by receding steps, each story being planted 
with cypress-trees. Before this structure was set 
the tablet of bronze containing the index rerum a 
se gestarum, Which he had had prepared (Suet. dug. 
101). A copy of this important inscription was 
found in modern times on the inside of the antae 
of a temple at Ancyra (now Angora), in Galatia, 
and has been published in fac-simile by Prof. 
Mommsen, with a commentary. It is reproduced 
in the illustration on page 171. 

For many interesting details regarding the per- 
sonality of Augustus, see the life by Suetonius 
(ed. with Engl. notes by H. T. Peck, N. Y. 1889), 
and the following works: Ampére, L’Hmpire Ro- 
main & Rome, 3d ed. (Paris, 1867); Dezobry, Rom 
in Jahrhunderte des Augustus (Leipzig, 1837); Beulé, 
Auguste, sa Famille, et ses Amis, 4th ed. (Paris, 
1868) ; Schiller, Geschichte der rém. Kaiserzeit (1883) ; 
and Gardthausen, Augustus (pt. i. 1891), 

Aula (aiAn). An open yard, or court. In the 
Homeric house the avAy served the purpose of a 
farm-yard, and was surrounded with farm-build- 
ings and rooms for the men-servants of the house. 
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drop-curtain in the Roman theatres. This curtain 
disappeared under the stage instead of being rolled 
up. Hence aulaea premuntur, “the curtain is let 
down,” when the play begins; and aulaeum tollitur, 
“the play is ended.” See Wieseler, Theatergebiude 
(1851), and the articles SiparruM; TAPES; THEA- 
TRUM; VELUM. 

Aulerci. A powerful Gallic race divided into 
three tribes: (1) AULERCI Exsurovices, dwelling 
near the coast on the left bank of the Sequana 
(Seine) in what is now Normandy, and having as 
their chief town Mediolanum, afterwards Eburo- 
vices (Evreux). (2) AULERCI CeNOoMANI, dwell- 
ing southwest of the preceding tribe near the 
Liger (Loire), and having Subdinnum (Le Mans) as 
their capital. (3) AULERCE BRANNOVicES, dwell- 
ing east of the Cenomani near the Aedui (q. v.). 

Aulis (AvAis). A harbour in Boeotia on the 
Euripus, where the Greek forces assembled before 
sailing for Troy. See IpHiGENIA; TROJAN WAR. 


Aufon (AiAdv). (1) A district and town on the 
borders of Elis and Messenia with a temple of 
Asclepius. (2) A town in Chalcidicé in Macedonia. 
(3) A fertile, grape-producing valley in Italy near 
Tarentum. 


Aulularia. One of the best of the comedies of 
Plautus (q. v.), but lacking the conclusion. 


Aulus Gellius. See GELLIUS, AULUS. 
Aurea Domus. See Domus AUREA. 
Aurelia Lex. See Lex. 

Aureliani. See GENABUM. 


Aurelianus. (1) Lucius Domitius. A Roman 
emperor (A.D. 270-275), distinguished for his mili- 
tary abilities and severity of character, was the 
son of a peasant, born about A.D. 212 in the ter- 
ritory of Sirmium in Illyria. His father occu- 
pied a small farm, the property of Aurelius, a 
rich senator. The son enlisted in the troops as 
a common soldier, successively rose to the rank 
of centurion, tribune, prefect of a legion, inspector 
of the camp, general, or, as it was then called, duke 
of a frontier; and at length, during the Gothic 
War, exercised the important office of commander- 
in-chief of the cavalry. In every station he dis- 
tinguished himself by matchless valour, rigid disci- 
pline, and successful leadership. Theoclius affirms 
that in one day he killed forty-eight Sarmatians, 
and in several subsequent engagements nine hun- 
dred and fifty. This heroic valour was admired 
by the soldiers, and celebrated in their rude songs, 
the burden of which was “ Mille, mille, mille, mille, 
mille, mille, occidit.”. At length Valerian II. raised 
him to the consulship, and his good fortune was 
further favoured by a wealthy and noble marriage. 
His next elevation was to the throne, Claudius IL., 
on his death-bed, having recommended Aurelian to 
the troops of Ilyricum. The reign of this mon- 
arch lasted only four years and about nine months; 
but every instant of that short period was filled 
by some memorable achievement. He put an end 
to the Gothic War, chastised the Germans who in- 
vaded Italy, recovered Gaul, Spain, and Britain out 
of the hands of Tetricus, and destroyed the proud 
monarchy which Zenobia (q. v.) had erected in the 
East on the ruins of the afflicted Empire. Owing 
to the ungenerons excuse of the queen that she 
had waged war by the advice of her ministers, her 
secretary, the celebrated Longinus (q. v.), was put 
to death by the victor; but, after having graced 
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his triumphal entry into Rome, Zenobia herself 
was presented with a villa near Tibur, and allowed 
to spend the remainder of her days as a Roman 
matron. 

On his return to Rome, he surrounded the city 
with a new line of walls. He abandoned Dacia, 
which had been first conquered by Trajan, and 
made the southern bank of the Danube, as in the 
time of Augustus, the boundary of the Empire. He 
was killed by some of his officers while preparing 
to march against the Persians. (2) CAELIUS. A 
physician, a native of Numidia, who lived about the 
fourth or fifth century A.D. He left two books, one 
entitled, Libri Quinque Tardarum sive Chronicarum 
Passionum, and the other, Libri Tres Celerum sive Acu- 
tarum Passionum. Both are drawn from Greek au- 
thors,—from Themison, Thessalus, and, above all, 
Soranus. His work is particularly valuable, as 
preserving to us an account of many theories and 
views of practice which would otherwise have 
been lost; but even of itself it is deserving of 
much attention for the practical information which 
it contains. Caelius is remarkable for learning, 
understanding, and scrupulous accuracy; but his 
style is much loaded with technical terms, and by 
no means elegant. He has treated of the most 
important diseases which come under the care of 
a physician. He also wrote a compendium of the 
whole science of medicine in the form of a cate- 
chism (Medicinales Responsiones), of which consider- 
able fragments remain. So far as known there are 
now no MSS. of Caelius Aurelianus in existence, 
the Lorsch codex used by Sichard in his editio 
princeps of the Tardae Pussiones (Basle, 1529) having 
since that time been lost. The best edition of the 


| two works together is that of Amman (Amsterdam, 


1709), reprinted at Venice in 1757. See the treatise 
of Trilleri, Notae in Cuel. Aurel. (Leipzig, 1817). 


Aurelius, MaARcUS. See ANTONINUS. 


Aurelius Victor, Sextus. A Roman historian, 
born in Africa. He was probably governor of 
Pannonia under Julian in A.D. 361, and in 389 pre- 
fect of Rome. There is a history of the Caesars 
from Iulius to Constantius, written about A.D. 
360, which bears his name. This appears, how- 
ever, to be no more than a compilation from more 
comprehensive works, Suetonius being much em- 
ployed. The same is the case with an Epitome, con- 
tinued down to the death of Theodosius I. There 
is also a short but not altogether worthless book, 
entitled De Viris Illustribus Urbis Romae, which is 
attributed to Aurelius Victor. It begins with the 
Alban king Procas, and comes down to Cleopatra. 
It is not by Aurelius Victor, nor, again, is a little 
book which has been attributed to him, called 
Origo Gentis Romanae. This is full of forged quo- 
tations, and belongs to a much later period. Edi- 
tions of all four of these works by Schréter (Leip- 
zig, 1831), in 2 vols. There is also a good separate 
edition of the De Viris /llustribus, by Keil (Breslau, 
1872), and of the Origo, by Sepp, new ed. (Eich- 
stiidt, 1885). 

Aures. The 
earth-boards or 
monld- boards of 
the Roman plough, 
See ARATRUM. 

Aureus. (1)The 


generic name for a 
Roman gold coin Aureus of Augustus. (British Museum.) 


AURIGA 


{aureus nummus). (2) A gold coin which under the 
emperors was equal to about $5.10. It was first 
struck in the Second Punic War. See NumismMat- 
Ics (Roman); Nummus; Souipvs. 


Auriga (jvioyos), The driver of a chariot in the 
Circus. See Crrcus; Currus. 

Aurinia. A prophetess held in high repute 
among the ancient Germans (Tac. Germ. 8). 

Auriscalpium (royAvdis). A pick or probe 
for the ear (Mart. £pist. xiv. 23; Scribon, Compos. 
230). 

Aurora. See Eos. 

Aurum (xpucds). Gold, from its malleability 
and the circumstance that it is found lying in 
lumps, was one of the earliest of metals used by 
man, and among the most primitive resources of 
civilization. This was suspected by the ancients, 
who make the earliest age of the world’s history 
an age of gold. In the Heroic Age we find that 
gold was put to a great variety of uses. Homer 
speaks of the houses of Menelaiis and Alcinoiis as 
full of silver and gold; the armour of Glaucus was 
of gold (JI. vi. 236), so were the handmaids of He- 
phaestus (Jl. xviii. 417), and the doves on Nestor’s 
eup (JI. xi. 632). So in the decoration of the shield 
of Achilles, the chest of Cypselus, and other works 
of art, much gold was employed. And that this 
plenty of gold was not a mere figment of the poet 
we know from the best testimony, that of graves. 
At Mycenae, which is in Homer called zoAvxpvaos, 
Dr. Schliemann has dug up a prodigious quantity 
of gold,—cups, and jugs, and masks, and ornaments 
of all sorts. The graves of the Crimea (though 
these are of later date) also yield abundance of 
gold, the corpses which are discovered in them 
being covered from head to foot with gold, beaten 
into the shape of animals, rosettes, and designs of 
all kinds. In the use of gold the wealthy Ionians 
of Asia Minor copied their neighbours, even bind- 
ing their hair with it, in which custom the Athe- 
nians are said to have followed them (Thue. 
i. 6). See CAELATURA. 

There can be no question that to the smiths of 
early time gold must have been the metal which 
gave most scope for the artistic faculty. Its ex- 
treme softness and malleability enabled even 
workmen who had no more elaborate tools than 
a bammer and nails to work it into any given 
shape. All the vessels of Mycenae are thus ham- 
mered out and joined into shape by nails, and the 
earliest statues of the gods were produced by the 
same method, which was called by the ancients 
opupnrareiv. They did indeed sometimes, instead 
of welding two surfaces of gold together, unite 
them by a solder of borax (Schliemann’s Mycenae. 
p- 231), but practically this process was unusual, 
Casting in hollow moulds belongs to a later period. 

In the preparation of gold the ancients used 
only the simplest processes of melting and refin- 
ing. When gold occurred mixed with silver they 
frequently did not separate the silver, but treated 
the mixed as a simple metal. 

Asia was the source of gold, from the days when 
the Argonauts sailed to Colchis in search of the 
golden fleece, to the days when Alexander and his 
captains seized and dispersed the enormous hoards 
laid up during many generations by the Babylo- 
nian kings and their Persian successors. Arrian 
and Diodorus give us accounts which might well 
seem fabulous of the quantities of gold seized in 
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the great cities of Asia. According to Diodorus 
(xvii. 71), in the city of Persepolis alone Alexander 
saptured a treasure in gold and silver of 120,000 
talents. The wealth in gold of Croesus is testified 
by his gift to Delphi (Herod. i. 50) of above 100 
solid bricks of the metal. A private individual, 
Pythius, in the reign of Xerxes, possessed three 
millions of gold daries (Herod. vii. 27). The 
sources whence the gold of Asia was drawn were 
various—India was one of the chief. In Arabia, 
also, abundant gold was found and freely exported 
(Strabo, xvi, 3,4). Lydia supplied great quantities 
of river-gold, both pure and mixed with silver. 
(See ELectRUM.) But the richest source of all, in 
the opinion of the ancients, was the country of the 
Arimaspi (q. v.), where the gold was guarded by 
griffins, and with difficulty won from them by the 
hardy natives. Most modern writers suppose that 
the reality which gave rise to this fable was the 
gold mines of the Caucasus, whence gold penetrated 
through the country of the Scythians to Persia. A 
similar story was told or invented in regard to the 
Indian gold (Herod. iii. 102)—unamely, that it was 
found in a country infested by huge ants (uippnkes), 
from whose pursuit men could only escape when 
riding on swift camels. The motive of these stories 
for deterring adventurers is very manifest, 

The gold mines of Europe were also important. 
The Carthaginians, and after them the Romans, 
obtained their main supply from Spain, in the 
rivers of which country was a rich deposit of gold, 
notably in the Tagus. Both in Gaul and in Spain, 
at the time of the Roman conquests, whole districts 
were covered with rich auriferous deposits, yield- 
ing nuggets to the inhabitants on the application 
of the simplest systems of washing. In the prov- 
inces of Asturia and Lusitania, according to Pliny 
(H. N. xxxiii.78), the workmen went through the 
laborious process of undermining whole hills by 
their excavations, and then turning on rivers to 
wash the fallen earth and separate the particles of 
metal. Gold was also found in the Italian Padus, 
in the Hebrus in Thrace, and other rivers. Polyb- 
ius states (xxxiy. 10) that in his time great quanti- 
ties of gold were found on the surface of the ground 
in Pannonia. In Greece proper, gold was found in 
small quantities in the islands of Siphnos and 
Thasos, and in larger quantities in the mountains 
of Thrace. These last, however, seem not to have 
yielded their full supply until they fell into the 
hands of Philip of Macedon, who procured from 
them, it is said, 1000 talents a year (Diod. xvi. 8). 

Diodorus also informs us (iil. 12) that in Upper 
Egypt, on the confines of Aethiopia, were gold 
mines which were worked, from the time of the 
early kings of Egypt onwards, for the benefit of 
the state. But here the gold was not found as 
elsewhere, on the surface of the ground, but ex- 
tracted from the heart of the mountains by a 
number of miserable slaves, Diodorus describes 
the process, which appears to be that of extracting 
gold from quartz, The stone, he says, which con- 
tained the metal was softened by fire, and then de- 
tached in masses by wedges of iron. These masses 
were brayed in stone mortars and ground to the 
fineness of sand. Finally, the gold was detached 
by washing, the workmen aiding the process with 
their hands and with fine sponges. The metal was 
purified by being placed, together with a certain 
quantity of lead, salt, tin, and bran, in jars hermet- 
age sealed, and exposed for five days to the heat 
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of a fire, after which time the foreign substances 
were found to have evaporated. 

In his thirty-third book the elder Pliny traces the 
history of the use of gold in Romefrom earliest times. 
He says (chap. v.) that when the Gauls sacked the 
city no more than 1000 pounds’ weight of gold could 
be found in it for ransom. The stock of gold in 
the treasury had increased seven years before the 
Third Punic War to 17,410 pounds; and after the 
successful termination of that war the metal came 
into commoner use for decoration, as for covering 
ceilings and walls, as well as for vessels. The 
custom of wearing gold rings was so late in Rome 
that even Marius wore one of iron. (See ANULUS.) 
The great influx of the metal and its use for all 
purposes of luxury dated in Rome as in Greece 
from the time of Oriental conquest. For ancient 
testimonies as to gold mines, see Sabatier, Produc- 
tion deV Or, deV Argent, et du Cuivre chez les Anciens ; 
and for the use of gold in coinage, see NUMISMATICS. 


Aurum Coronarium. When a general in a Ro- 
man province had obtained a victory, it was the 
custom for the cities in his own provinces, and for 
those from the neighbouring states, to send golden 
crowns to him, which were carried before him in 
his triumph at Rome. In the time of Cicero it 
appears to have been usual for the cities of the 
provinees, instead of sending crowns on occasion 
of a victory, to pay money, which was called aurum 
coronarium. ‘This offering, which was at first vol- 
untary, came to be regarded as a regular tribute, 
and seems to have been sometimes exacted by the 
governors of the provinces even when no victory 
had been gained. By a law of Inlius Caesar, it 
was provided that the aurum coronarium should 
not be given unless a triumph was decreed ; but 
nnder the emperors it was exacted on many other 
occasions, as, for instance, on the adoption of An- 
toninus Pius. It continued to be collected, appar- 
ently as a part of the revenue, in the time of Val- 
entinian I. and Theodosius. 


Aurum Lustrale. A tax imposed by Constan- 
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tian, probably on accepting the office of tutor te 
the prince. Besides composing a turgid address 
of thanks to Gratian, delivered at Tréves, Auso- 
nius wrote a series of poems, including verses in 
memory of deceased relatives (Parentalia), verses 
commemorating his colleagues (Commemoratio Pro- 
Fessorum Burdigalensium), Epitaphia, Eclogae, Epis- 
tulae, Epigrammata, and a number of miscellaneous 
pieces, one of which (Mosella) is the narrative of 
a tour from Bingen on the Rhine to Berncastel 
(Tabernae) on the Moselle, and then up the Moselle 
past Neumagen (Noviomagum) to Tréves. Its sub- 
ject bas secured the poem some renown. 

Ausonius is not a real poet, but he tries to make 
up for lack of genius by dexterity in metre, by 
the manipulation of words, and by ornaments of 
learning and rhetoric. The consequence is that 
his style is generally neither simple nor natural. 

The editio princeps of Ausonius was published 
in Venice (1472 foll.). There are separate edi- 
tions of the Mosella by Bocking, with notes (Ber- 
lin, 1828); a variorum ( Bonn, 1842), this with a 
German translation; and by Schenk] (Berlin, 1883). 
There is an English translation by C. T. Brooks, in 
Waring’s Bride of the Rhine (Boston, 1878). The oth- 
er poems may be found in the editions by Schenkl 
(Berlin, 1883) and Peiper (Leipzig, 1886). 

Auspex. See AUGUR; HARUSPEX. 

Auspicium. See AUGUR; HARUSPEX. 


Auster. Called Notus (Noros) by the Greeks. 
The south wind, or, strictly, the southwest wind. It 
frequently brought with it fogs and rain; but at 
certain seasons of the year it was a dry, sultry 
wind, injurious both to man and to vegetation, 
the sirocco of the modern Italians. The name 
auster is from the root found in the Latin wro, “to 
burn.” 

Autariatae (Atrapiarac). An Mlyrian people 
living in the mountains of Dalmatia, 

Authenticum. A private collection of the later 


‘imperial edicts, styled also Liber Authenticorum, 


tine on all merchants and traders, and payable at | 


every lustrum, or every five years. 


ii. 38. 

Aurunci. See ITALIA. 

Ausci or Auscii. A people in-Aquitania in 
Gaul. 

Ausetani. A Spanish people in what is now 
Catalonia. .Their capital was Ausa (Vique). 


Auson (Avooy). Ason of Odysseus and Calypso, 
from whom the Ausones were said to be descended. 

Ausones (Aijcoves); Ausonia (Adcovia). 
ITALIA. 

Ausonius, DEcIMUS Maanus. The most re- 
markable Latin poet of the fourth century A.D.; 
born about 310 at Burdigala (Bordeaux). He was 
son of the private physician of Valentinian I, and 


See 


See Zosimus, | 


afterwards prefect of Illyria. Educated thorough- 


ly in grammar, rhetoric, and law, he practised as 
an advocate in his native city, where he after- 


wards became professor of grammar and rhetoric. | 
He was then invited by Valentinian to undertake | 
the education of his son Gratian, who, after he | 


had ascended the throne, conferred upon him the 
consulship and other distinctions. After the as- 
sassination of Gratian he retired to his estate near 
Burdigala, where he continued to reside, in full 
literary activity, till 390. He became a Chris- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


made later than a.D.560. See NOVELLAR. 
Authepsa (avééWns), which literally means 
‘“self- boiling” or “ self-cooking,” was the name of 
a vessel which 
was used for 
heating water, 
or for keeping 
ithot. Itsform 
was not great- 
ly different 
from that of 
our modern 
tea-urn, as 
shown by the 
annexed illus- 
tration. 
Cicerospeaks 
of authepsae 
among other costly Corinthian and Delian vessels. 
In later times they were made of silver. 
Autochth6nes (airdyoves). See ABORIGINES. 
Autol¥cus (Auvrodvxos). Son of Hermes and 
Chioné, or (according to another account) Philonis; 
father of Anticlea, the mother of Odysseus. In 
Greek mythology he figured as the prince of thieves. 
From his father he inherited the gift of making 
himself and all his stolen goods invisible, or 


Authepsa. 


(From the Naples Museum.) 


changing them so as to preclude the possibility 
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of recognition. He was an accomplished wrest- 
ler, and was said to have given Heracles instrue- 
tion. 

Automédon (Atiropédoy). Son of Diores; the 
comrade and charioteer of Achilles (q. v.), and 
afterwards of Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles. 

Automolias Graphé (avropodias ypady). An 
accusation brought against persons guilty of 
having deserted to the enemy. See ASTRATEIAS 
GRAPHE. 


Autonoé (Avroven). A daughter of Cadmus 
and wife of Aristaeus, by whom she became the 
mother of Actaeon (q. v.). See Pausan. i. 44. 


Autonémi (atrovoyor). The Greek name for 
those States that were governed by their own 
laws and not subject to any foreign power. 

Auxiliares. See Socm. 

Auxo (Avéa). See CHARITES, 

Avernus. See Lucrinus Lacus. 

Avesta. See PERSIA; ZOROASTER. 


Avianus (or Avianius), FLavius. A Latin fab- 
ulist, of whose works we have a collection of forty- 
two fables in elegiac verse, whose composition may 
conjecturally be assigned to the fourth century a.D. 
They are-dedicated in prose to a certain Theodosius, 
by some identified with Theodosius Macrobius, the 
author of the Saturnalia. The book was used in 
the schools down through the Middle Ages, during 
which it was much imitated, as in the Novus Avia- 
nus of Alexander Neckam, composed in the thir- 
teenth century. Good texts of Avianus are those 
of Lachmann (Berlin, 1845), Fréhner (Leipzig, 1862), 
and Robinson Ellis, with apparatus criticus, commen- 
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tary, excursus, and index (London, 1887). The 
earliest Novus Avianus has been edited by Grosse 
(Konigsberg, 1868) ; and the fragments of Neckam’s 
work may be found in Fréhney, p. 65. 


Avienus, Rurus Festus. A Latin poet of the 
fourth century A.D. He wrote in hexameter verse 
a translation of the Phaenomena of Aratus (q. v.)3 
a geography based upon Dionysius Periegetes (De- 
scriptio Orbis Terrarum); and another geograph- 
ical piece (Ora Maritima) in iambics, describing the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, Black, and Caspian 
seas. Of the last work only a part of the first 
book is extant. He is known to have written 
also, in iambies, a poetical version of Livy and a 
condensed paraphrase of the Aeneid of Vergil, of 
which poet he is, in style, an imitator. The editio 
princeps of the complete works was published in 
Venice (1488). A good edition is Holder’s (Inns- 
bruck, 1887). 

Axamenta. The songs of the Salian priests. 
See Carmina SALIARIA ; SALI. 

Axiné (déivn). See SECURIS. 

Axis. See CURRUS. 

Axius (Ais). The chief river of Macedonia, 
rising in Mount Scardus and flowing southeast into 
the Thermaicus Sinus. 

Ax6nes (dfoves, kvpBers). Wooden tablets paint- 
ed white, and made to turn on an upright axis, on 
which were inscribed the laws of Solon (q. v.). See 
Hermann, Staatsalterth. § 107, 1. 

Azotus ("A¢o7os). Ashdod or Ashdoud; a city 
of Palestine near the sea-coast. It was one of 
the five chief towns of the Philistines, and a seat 
of the worship of Dagon. See Herod. ii. 157. 


B 


B, as a symbol. 

In GREEK.—In late Greek inscriptions we some- 
times find B (8)=Baci:Kds, Bonbet, or Bovdns; as 
¥. B.=Wndiopare Bovdjs, six times in all. B, pf’ = 
2; ,B=2000. 

In LatTin.— 

B—Badius, beneficiarius, bonus, bos. 

B=beteranus = veteranus (C.J. L. x. 719); also 
bixit—vixit. 

B-B=bonis bene. 

B-B-M-B=bonis bene, malis bene. 

BB-VV=boni viri. 

B-D=bona dea. 

B-D:S-M=bene de se merenti; B-M-D-‘S—bene 
merenti de se. 

B-F=bona fortuna, bonum factum. 

B-M—bene merenti, bona meus, bonae memoriae, 


bos mas. ; , 
B-M-F=bene merenti fecit, bonae memoriae fe- 


eB M-F-D-S =bene merenti fecerunt de suo. 
B-M-M-P=bene merenti memoriam posuit. 
B-M-P=bene merenti posuit, bonae memoriae 
puella. ‘ 
B-M-P-C=bene merenti ponendum curavit. 
B-M-R=bonae memoriae religiosa. 
B-M:V=bonae memoriae vir. 
B-P=bonus puer. 
B-Q=bene quiescat. 
B-R-P-N=—bono rei publicae natus. 


B-V =bene vale. 
B-V-V=balnea, vina, Venus. 


Baal. See BELUs. 
Baalbek. See HELiopo.uis. 


Babel, TowrR or. The tower mentioned in 
Genesis xi. as having been commenced by the de- 
scendants of Noah on the plain of Shinar (Sumir), 
in order to reach the heavens and thus escape 
from the danger of a second Deluge. Jehovah, 
however, confounded the language of the build- 
ers, so that they no longer understood one anoth- 
er, and thus became scattered. From this the 
tower, which remained unfinished, was called Bab- 
el or “ confusion ” (Heb. balbel, to confound). This 
etymology is, however, only a specimen of Old Tes- 
tament paronomasia, in that Babel is in reality 
the Assyrian bab-ili, “the gate of God”—a Semitic 
rendering of the Sumirian name Ca-dimtra. Some 
fragments of a cuneiform text were discovered by 
Mr. George Smith containing a narrative closely 
parallel to the Biblical account. The story in 
Greek mythology of the attempt of the Giants to 
scale heaven is probably an echo of Babylonian 
tradition. See GIGANTES. 

Nothing is known regarding the site of the Tow- 
er of Babel, beyond the fact that it was in or very 
near Babylon. It is generally held to be repre- 
sented by the great pile Birs Nimroud, which 
stands in Borsippa, a suburb of Babylon, eight 
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miles distant, and dedicated to the god Nebo. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson made the discovery that the 
pile consisted of seven stages of brickwork on an 
earthen platform, each stage being of a different 
colour. The temple was known as the Temple 


of the Seven Lights (planets), each stage being 
consecrated to a light or planet. 
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In 1857, he brought out 95 more, the genuineness 
of which was disputed by Cobet and other schol- 
ars. These were edited by Lewis in 1859, and are 
included in Bergk’s Anthologia Lyrica, 4th ed. (1883). 
Babrius has been edited also by Lachmann (Berlin, 
1845), and, with additions from the Bodleian and 
Vatican MSS., by Gitlbauer (Vienna, 1882). The 
style of Babrius is simple and pleasing, 
the tone fresh and lively. The fables 
of Phaedrus (q. v.) were imitated, with 
considerable closeness to the original, 
from the pido. or pvOiapBor of Babrius. 
An excellent text, with dissertations, 
notes, and lexicon, is that of Rutherford 
(London, 1883). : 

Babylon (BaSvAov). (1) The name 
of a fortress in Lower Egypt on the 
right bank of the Nile, opposite the 
pyramids of Ghizeh. It was said to 
have been founded by exiles from Bab- 
ylonia, and under the Romans became a 
place of considerable importance. (2) 
A celebrated city, the capital of the 
Babylonian (Chaldaean) Empire, situ- 
ated on the Euphrates. The ancient 
accounts of its origin and of the struct- 
ure of the city are extremely confused. 
The god Belus (q. v.) is spoken of as 
its founder, and also Semiramis and 
Nitocris. According to Diodorus (ii. 7), 
Semiramis employed upon it two mill- 
ion workmen collected from all parts 
of her realm. It must be understood, 
however, that nearly all the ancient ac- 
counts of Babylon refer not to the prim- 
itive city, but to the later capital and 
residence of Nebuchadnezzar. Herod- 
otus describes it in the first book of 
his history, as if from his personal ob- 
servation. 

The shape of the city of Babylon was 
that of a square, traversed each way by 
twenty-five principal streets, which, of 
course, intersected each other, dividing 
the city into 625 squares. These streets 
were terminated at each end by gates 
of brass of prodigious size and strength, 
with a smaller one opening towards the 
river. Respecting the height and thick- 
| ness of the walls of Babylon, there are 
great variations among the ancient 


Plan and Elevation of the Temple at Borsippa. 
measurement. ) 


Another proposed site is that of the ruins now 
called Bab-il, within the city of Babylon. Here 
the mound is 1100 yards in length and 800 in 
breadth. 
Wapres la Bible, vol. i. (188%); Smith, Account of 
Genesis, ed. by Sayce (1880); and Sayce, Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (3d ed. 1886). 

Babrius (Ba8p.os) or Babrias (BaSpias). The 
compiler of a comprehensive collection of Aesop’s 
fables in choliambic metre. The book is probably 
to be assigned to the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B.c. Until 1842 nothing was known of Bab- 
rius but fragments and paraphrases, bearing the 
name of Aesopus. (See Agsopus.) Butin that year 
a Greek, Minoides Minas, discovered 123 of the 
original fables in the monastery on Mt. 


(From Oppert’s 


See Lenormant, Les Origines de UV Histoire | 


Athos. er populous districts than mere cities. 


writers. Herodotus makes them 200 
royal cubits (or 337 feet 8 inches) high 
and 50 royal cubits (or 84 feet 6 inches) 
broad, which seems incredible. A diffi- 
culty also presents itself with regard to the extent 
of the walls of Babylon. Herodotus makes them 120 
stadia each side, or 480in circumference. Pliny and 
Solinus give them the circuit at 60 Roman miles, 
which, reckoning eight stadia to a mile, agrees with 
the account of Herodutus. Strabo makes it 385 
stadia. Diodorus, from Ctesias, assigns 360, but from 
Clitarchus, who accompanied Alexander, 365. Cur- 
tius gives368. Taking the circumference of Babylon 
at 365 stadia, and these at 491 feet, each side of 
the square (which is equal to 91} stadia) will be 
8.485 British miles, or nearly 84. This gives an 
area of 72 miles and an inconsiderable fraction. 
It is to be remembered, however, that the walls, 
like those of most Oriental towns, enclosed rath- 


That the 
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area enclosed by the walls of Babylon was only 
partly built on is proved by the words of Quintus 
Curtius (v. 4), who says that “the buildings in 
Babylon are not contiguous to the walls, but some 
considerable space was left all around.” Diodo- 
rus, moreover, describes a vast space taken up by 
the palaces and public buildings. The enclosure 
of one of the palaces was a square of 15 stadia, 
or near 14 mile; the other of 5 stadia—here are 
more than 2} square miles occupied by the pal- 
aces alone. Besides these, there were the Temple 
and Tower of Belus, of vast extent; and the Hang- 
ing Gardens. From all this, and much more that 
might be adduced, we may collect most clear- 
ly that much vacant space remained within the 
walls of Babylon; and this would seem to do 
away, in some degree, with the great difficulty re- 
specting the magnitude of the city itself. Nor is it 
stated as the effect of the subsequent decline of 
Babylon, but as the actual state of it when Alex- 
ander first entered the place, for Curtius leaves 
us to understand that the system of cultivating 
a large proportion of the enclosed space originat- 


Plan of Babylon. (According to Rich.) 


ed with the foundation itself; and the history 
of its two sieges, by Cyrus and Darius Hystaspis, 
seems to show it (Rennell’s Geography of Herodo- 
tus, i. 447). The walls of Babylon were built of 
brick baked in the sun, cemented with bitumen 
instead of mortar, and were encompassed by a 
broad and deep ditch, lined with the same mate- 
rials, as were also the banks of the river in its 
course through the city, the inhabitants descend- 
ing to the water by steps through the smaller 
brass gates already mentioned. Over the river 
was a bridge, connecting the two halves of the 
city, which stood, the one on its eastern, the other 
on its western bank; the river running nearly 
north and south. The bridge was five furlongs in 
length and thirty feet in breadth, and had a pal- 
ace at each end, with, it is said, a subterranean 
passage beneath the river from one to the other, 
the work of Semiramis. Of this bridge no traces 
et been found, 
Ms Mi or near the city was the Temple of Belus, 
or Baal, which Herodotus describes as a square of 
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two stadia; in the midst of this arose the cele- 
brated tower, to which both the same writer and 
Strabo give an elevation of one stadium, and the 
Same measure at its base, The whole was divid- 
ed into eight separate towers, one above another, 
of decreasing dimensions to the summit, where 
stood a chapel, containing a couch, table, and 
other things of gold. Here the principal devo- 
tions were performed ; and over this, on the high- 
est platform of all, was the observatory, by the 
help of which the Babylonians are said to have 
attained to great skill in astronomy. A wind- 
ing staircase on the outside formed the ascent to 
this stupendous edifice, The Old Palace, which 
stood on the east side of the bridge over the 
river, was 3} miles in extent. The New Palace, 
which stood on the west side of the river, op- 
posite to the other, was 74 miles in extent. It 
was surrounded with three walls, one within an- 
other, with considerable spaces between them. 
These walls, as also those of the other palace, 
were embellished with an infinite variety of 
sculptures, representing all kinds of animals to 
the life. Among the rest was a curious 
hunting-piece, in which Semiramis on 
horseback was throwing her javelin at a 
leopard, and her husband Ninus piercing 
alion. In this last palace were the Hang- 
ing Gardens, so celebrated among the 
Greeks. They contained a square of 400 
feet on every side, and were carried up in 
the manner of several large terraces, one 
above another, till the height equalled 
that of the walls of the city. The ascent 
was from terrace to terrace by stairs ten 
feet wide. The whole pile was sustained 
by vast arches raised upon other arches, 
one above another, and strengthened by 
a wall, surrounding it on every side, of 
twenty-two feet in thickness. On the 
top of the arches were first laid large 
flat stones, sixteen feet long and four 
broad; over these was a layer of reeds, 
mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, 
upon which were two rows of bricks close- 
ly cemented together. The whole was 
covered with thick sheets of lead, upon 
which lay the mould of the garden. And 
all this floorage was contrived to keep the 
moisture of the mould from running away through 
the arches. The earth laid thereon was so deep 
that large trees might take root in it; and with 
such the terraces were covered, as well as with all 
other plants and flowers that were proper to adorn a 
pleasure-garden. In the upper terrace there was 
an engine, or kind of pump, by which water was 
drawn up out of the river, and from thence the 
whole garden was watered. In the spaces be- 
tween the several arches upon which this whole 
structure rested were large and magnificent apart- 
ments, that were very light, and had the advantage 
of a beautiful prospect. Amyitis, the wife of Neb- 
uchadnezzar, having been bred in Media (for she 
was the daughter of Astyages, the king of that 
country), desired to have something in imitation 
of her native hills and forests; and the monarch, 
in order to gratify her, is said to have raised this 
prodigious structure, Near Babylon was the fa- 
mous Birs Nimroud. See BABEL, TOWER OF. 
Babylon was probably in the zenith of its glory 
and dominion just before the death of Nebuchad- 
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his army, stationed 


one part at the 
place where the riv- 
er entered the city, 
and the other where 
it came out, with 
orders to enter the 


= 


The Mudjelibeh or Kasr (Rich.) 


nezzar. The spoils of Nineveh, Jerusalem, and 
Egypt had enriched it; its armies had swept like 
a torrent over the finest countries of the East, and 
had at this time no longer an enemy to contend 
with; the arts and sciences, driven from Pheeni- 
cia and Egypt, were centred here; and hither the 
philosophers of the West came to imbibe instruc- 
tion. The fall of Babylon, before the victorious 
arms of Cyrus, occurred B.c. 538. The height and 
strength of the walls had long baffled every effort 
of the invader. 
that on a certain day, then near approaching, a 
great annual festival was to be kept at Babylon, 
when it was customary for the Babylonians to 
spend the night in revelling and drunkenness, he 
thought this a fit opportunity for executing a 
scheme which he had planned. This was no oth- 
er than to surprise the city by turning the conrse 
of the river—a mode of capture of which the Bab- 
ylonians, who looked upon the river as one of 
their greatest protections, had not the smallest 
apprehension. Accordingly, on the night of the 
feast, he sent a party of his men to the head of 


Having understood, at length, | 


the canal, which led to the great lake made by | 


Nebuchadnezzar to receive the waters of the Eu- 
phrates while he was facing the banks of the riv- 
er with walls of brick and bitumen. This party 
had directions, as soon as it was dark, to commence 
breaking down the great bank or dam which kept 
the waters of the river in their place, and sep- 
arated them from the canal above mentioned; 
while Cyrus, in the meantime, dividing the rest of 
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| of Irak-Arabi. 


chanuel of the river 
as soon as they 
should find it ford- 
able. This happen- 
ed by midnight; 
for, by cutting down 
the bank leading to 
the great lake, and 
making, besides, 
openings into the 
trenches which, in 
the course of the 
two years’ siege, had 
been dug around 
the city, the river 
was so drained of 
its water that it be- 
came nearly dry. 
When the army of 
Cyrus entered the 
channel from their 
respective stations on each side of the city, they 
rushed onward towards the centre of the place; and 
finding the gates leading towards the river left open 
in the drunkenness and negligence of the night, they 
entered them, and met by concert at the palace be- 
fore any alarm had been given; here the guards, 
partaking, no doubt, in the negligence and disor- 
der of the night, were surprised and killed. Soon 
after, the soldiers of Cyrus, having killed the guard, 
and meeting with no resistance, advanced towards 
the banqueting-hall, where they encountered Bel- 
shazzar, the ill-fated monarch, and slew him, with 
his armed followers. See, however, Cyrus, p. 460. 

Under Cyrus, Babylon was reduced to the rank 
of a provincial city, and having revolted under 
Darius Hystaspis was severely punished, and by 
Xerxes plundered and despoiled, after which it 
steadily decayed. See BABYLONIA. 

Babylonia (BaSvA@ria ; in the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions called Babilu ; in the Persian, Babirush). A 
plain watered by the lower streams of the Tigris 
and Euphrates, and forming the modern province 
The boundaries of Babylonia va- 
ried considerably during the different periods of 
Babylonian and Assyrian power; but in general 
the northern boundary consisted partly of the 
Euphrates and its affluents, and partly of the fron- 
tier forts established by the monarchs of Assyria 


jand Babylonia, these forts and their outposts 


forming in all probability the “Median Wall” of 
the classical writers. The Tigris River formed a 
natural eastern boundary-line, though the proy- 
ince of Namri (Kurdistan) lying east of that stream 
was sometimes included in the Chaldaean Empire, 
The Euphrates with the desert lying east of it was 
the western limit, while the territory terminated 
at the Persian Gulf on the south, this body of 
water in early times having extended further in- 
land than at present. The country so bounded is 
spoken of in the Old Testament as Shinar, Babel 
and “the land of the Chaldees,” and has always 
been one of the richest and most fertile districts 
of Western Asia, so that Herodotus (i. 193) speaks 
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of it as supplying one third of the grain produced 
by the whole Persian Empire—a fact to which the 
inscriptions bear witness. A magnificent system 
of artificial irrigation enhanced this natural pro- 
ductiveness, a network of canals having extended 
over the entire territory, some of them being still 
navigable, and the greatest of them—the Nar Mal- 
ka, which connected the Tigris with the Euphrates 
—having been used as late as a.p. 700. 

Babylonia was divided into several provinces of 
varying number and extent at different periods. 
The chief division was into the two large provinces 
of Sumir (Shinar) or South Babylonia, and Akkad 
or North Babylonia, which latter extended from 
the city of Babylon to the Assyrian frontier. 
Babylon was the capital of Sumir, and the double 
city Sippara-Akkad (Agade) on both banks of the 
Euphrates was the capital of North Babylonia. 
Minor divisions were Gan-Duniyas, Edina (Eden), 
Gambulu (Afadj) and Mat Kaldu, the land of the 
Chaldaeans on the Persian Gulf. 

ETHNOLOGY AND CIVILIZATION.—Babylonia was 
a land of mixed races, as is testified both by the 
sacred and profane writers of antiquity, and by 
the heterogeneous character of its linguistic and 
monumental remains. The first population was 
Ugro-Finnic in its racial affiliations, as is seen by 
the statues of this period, which exhibit features 
of a pure Tartar type, with doliocephalic skulls, 
high cheek-bones, and slanting eyes. This type is 
ethnically altered to the Proto-Medes and to the 
Elamites of Susiana. The name of Sumero-Akka- 
dians has been applied to this people, who origi- 
nally came from the mountains to the northeast, 
whence the name Akkadai, “mountaineers.” At 
the time of their immigration into Babylonia they 
are believed to have brought with them the ele- 
ments of civilization. Not long after them, the 
Semites entered Babylonia, their type also appear- 
ing in the glyptic remains; and later, other ethnic 
elements were added to the population by the nat- 
ural operations of war and commerce. That the 
Semitic immigrants ultimately attained to a high 
degree of influence in the land is seen in the fact 
that as early as B.c. 3800 we find a Semitic line of 
kings, under Sargon of Akkad, ruling in North 
Babylonia. 

The Babylonian people were possessed of a civil- 
ization whose greatness has only of late been prop- 
erly appreciated ; for the meagre notices in Herod- 
otus and other ancient writers give little more 
than a faint suggestion of the truth. The recov- 
ery and decipherment in recent times of many 
thousands of inscribed tablets from the libraries of 
the oldest cities of Babylonia, give us a means of 
reconstructing a very accurate picture of the soci- 
ology of their ancient life, and one more clear in 
its details than that given us by the records of 
almost any other ancient people, except perhaps 
of Egypt. 4 ; 

The government was despotic, and of a typically 
Oriental type. The laws were administered by 
supreme judges under whom were ordinary judges, 
who sat in the gates of the temple and at the great 
gate of the city to hear causes, and gave judgment 
in strict conformity with precedent, the chief pun- 
ishments being fines, loss of civic rights, imprison- 
ment, and death. Appeals could be made to the 
king. The chief taxes were the “King’s tax,” or 
tax on all property; the “army tax”; and the tax 


levied, like the English “ ship-money ” of former | : 
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Babylonian Brick, with Cuneiform Inscription. 


Local 
taxes were temple - tithes (esritum ), the first-fruit 
tax, the sheep tax, and a tax for the maintenance 
of roads and canals. A silver currency was em- 
ployed (talents, manehs, shekels, paras), coined 
money having been introduced in the reign of 
Darius. These early coins were perhaps the tetra- 
drachma (q. v.) of the Athenian Greeks. 

Women occupied a favourable position, especial- 
ly after marriage, which was effected by both a 
religious and a civil ceremony. Offences against 
a mother were severely punished, sometimes even 
by mutilation. Women could own slaves and 
other property in their own right, and could even 
engage in business. All Chaldaeans of free birth 
were educated. Slaves were protected by law 
against harsh treatment from their masters; they 
could own property ; and in fact were often taught 
trades and other self-supporting occupations by 
their owners. 

ART, LITERATURE, AND MANUFACTURES.—The 
recent explorations of Rassam at Sippara and of 
De Sarzec at Tel-]6 have added immensely to our 
knowledge of Chaldaean art, which had hitherto 
been represented by a few engraved cylinders and 
gems. The statues discovered by these gentlemen 
have much artistic merit. The largest is nearly 
life-size, is accurate in its anatomy, and is carve 
in hard green diorite. Another even more remark- 
able piece of workmanship is a head cut in red 
porphyry, the execution making it evident that 


|tools of rare excellence must have been used. 


Several bronze statuettes attest a knowledge of 
the art of casting metals. Many talismans and 
amulets have been found, the stones selected by 
the lapidaries being green and red jasper, haema- 
tite, chalcedony, crystal, carnelian, lapis - lazuli, 
sardonyx, and onyx. Music was cultivated, as the 
sculptors prove by their representations of the 
harp, cymbals, and other instruments. 

Among the Sumero- Akkadian population, thes 
seribe caste contained many members of high rank, 
and literature in consequence was highly esteemed. 
As has been already stated, every free Babylonian 
had a certain amount of education, including a 
knowledge of tablet writing. Libraries were com- 
mon, and tablets haye been found directing the 
student how to ask for such works as he needed 
from the libraries; whence it appears that a very 
careful system of cataloguing prevailed. Various 
schools of literature are noted as having existed, 
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each influenced by local schools of thought. In 
the most ancient school of Eridhu, for example, 
magic was cultivated, with the result that many 
works on magic and its cognate subjects were 
written and compiled, among them the series of 
tablets known as the “books of spells relating to 
diseases of the head,” and haying a remarkable 
resemblance to the Atharvaveda or Black-Veda of 
the Aryans. The school of Erech produced the 
epic poem of Gizdhubar, consisting of twelve 
books arranged according to the twelve signs of 
the zodiac. An admirable specimen of Babylonian 
literature is a tablet, of which both Assyrian and 
Babylonian versions exist, describing the war in 
heaven between Merodach (Marduk) and the de- 
mon Tiamat. This tablet came from the library 
of the Temple of Nebo at Borsippa. Besides poe- 
try and magic, the remains of these great libraries 
have yielded specimens of historical writing, legal, 
geographical, and religious composition, and trea- 
tises on astrology, divination, astronomy, and myth- 
ology, besides fables and proverbs. The greater 
part of the Chaldaean classics were copied by the 
Assyrians under Assur-bani-pal, and thus became 
a part also of the literature of the Northern Km- 
pire. See ASSYRIA. 

The natural products of Babylonia were very 
numerous, comprising, besides corn and other cere- 
als, many kinds of fruits, such as grapes and mel- 
ons, and also vegetables—sesame, onions, garlic, 
cucumbers, etc, Trades were varied, and the tab- 
lets make especial mention of weaving, dyeing, 
pottery, building, and many other mechanical arts. 

CHRONOLOGY AND History.—Hitherto students 
of Babylonia have been almost entirely dependent 
upon the fragmentary portious of the Canon of 
Kings, drawn up by the Graeco-Chaldaean priest 
Berosus(q.v.), about B.C. 268 ; but these lists are now 
confirmed and superseded by Babylonian Canon in- 
scriptions dating from the sixth century before our 
era. The documents are: (1) a Canon of Kings by 
their dynasties, extending from B.C. 2200 until B.C. 
647, partly mutilated, but capable of restoration ; 
(2) the Tablet of Synchronous History of Assyria 
and Babylonia, which gives the names of the Baby- 
lonian kings from about B.C. 1800 to B.c. 7382; (3) a 
Chronicle Tablet giving the chief events in Baby- 
lonia, the month and day being given in most cases, 
from B.C. 747 to B.C. 660; and (4) a collection of 
dated contract tablets extending from B.c. 680 to 
B.C, 150. This unequalled series of chronological 
documents gives an almost complete sequence to 
Babylonian history, and although there are still 
lacunae, the basis is now much more sure than 
when we were dependent solely upon the second- 
hand statements of Ctesias and Berosus. 

It is now evident, from the monuments and in- 
scriptions which have been obtained from the tra- 
ditionally oldest cities of Chaldaea, that the civili- 
zation of the ancient people of Babylonia has an 
antiquity surpassing that of ancient Egypt. The 
earliest monument of which we can accurately fix 
the date is a stone whorl in the British Museum, 
brought from Sepharvaim by Mr. Rassam. It is 
an oval-shaped stone, inseribed in what is called 
line writing—that is, writing in which the charac- 
ters are formed more by lines than by the ordinary 
wedges, a style that goes back to a time when the 
hieroglyphic or pictorial system of writing was 
beginning to be discontinued. The king’s name 
inscribed is that of Sargon L, king of Akkad, who 
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is now universally assigned to the remote antiqui- 
ty of B.c. 3800, and other inscriptions of this dis- 
tant period are to be found in other European 
museuns. Older still, in all probability, are the 
very archaic records found by M. de Sarzec at 
Tel-16, in the neighbourhood of Erech, which, writ- 
ten in the ancient agglutinative dialect of the 
Sumero - Akkadian inhabitants, must precede the 
Semitic inscriptions of the northern kingdom of 
Sargon and his successors. These early inscrip- 
tions are mostly of a very short character, contain- 
ing little more than the names and titles of the 
kings who ruled the cities, but at the same time 
they afford us information as to the state of civili- 
zation existing in Chaldaea nearly 4000 years before 
the Christian era. The Empire had not become 
one consolidated whole, and polyarchy was the 
most prevalent form of government, each city being 
ruled by its local king. Thus, Sargon was king of 
Akkad, and especially styles himself king of ‘‘ the 
city.” Ur-bahu and Dungi were rulers of Ur, and 
others held sway in the cities of Eridhu, Larsa, 
and Babylon. Some of these early rulers claim 
the titles of king of Sumir (Shinar) and Akkad, 
a division which in after-time had the geographi- 
cal signification of North and South Babylonia, but 
which in the earlier ages are certainly rather to 
be regarded as ethnic than local divisions of this 
early population. Babylon, though always one of 
the most important cities of the empire, was not 
the earliest capital, for the cradle of Chaldaean 
civilization was in the region of the south. Here 
all the ancient legends connected with Gizdhubar 
as Nimrod are located, and find their centre in the 
city of Uru-ki, the Erech of Genesis, the name of 
which means “ the city of the land,” or eapital. 
The next most important city in this southern 
region was Ur, the sacred city of the Moon-god, 
the ruins of which are marked by the mound of 
Mugheir, on the west bank of the Euphrates, the 
city from which Abram came. Larsa (Senkereh), 
the Ellasar of Gen. xiv.; Sergul or Kulunu, the 


/Calneh of Genesis, now known as the site of Zer- 


ghul on the Shat-el-Hie; and Eridhu, the most 
sacred city of South Babylonia, called frequently 
the “ Holy City,” were all seats of local rulers. 

The first ruler who succeeded in combining those 
various city kingdoms into one consolidated whole 
was Ur-bahu, whose reigu must be placed about 
B.C. 2700, This ruler restored temples in nearly 
all the above-mentioned cities, and appointed 
“priest viceroys” to rule in them. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Dungi, who has left us a large 
number of inscriptions. Already Chaldaean civili- 
zation had made great progress and was far ad- 
vanced, and the sciences, especially mathematics 
and astronomy, were studied; while the ships of 
Chaldaea navigated the Persian Gulf. The first 
really historical chronicle belongs to this period, 
and is found on a statue of Gudea, which shows 
the Babylonians already at war with Elam and 
the nations to the west. The wars with Elam 
form the chief features of the history of this period. 
In B.C. 2280 a powerful confederation of Elamites 
under Kudurnakhundi invaded South Chaldaea, 
and sacked the capital, Erech, carrying away the 
statue of the divine patroness Nana or Istar. This 
dynasty lasted until about B.c. 2120, and was very 
powerful, as shown by the numerous inscriptions 
of the kings found in various parts of Babylon. 


Of the kings of this period two are specially im- 
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portant—viz., Kudur-mabug, who appears to have | 


been lord-paramount of the confederation of kings, 
and who claimed the title of ‘lord of the west,” or 
Syria; and his son, Eri-aku, who was ruler of Larsa. 
This latter ruler is almost universally identified 
by Assyriologists with the Arioch, king of Ellasar, 
mentioned in Gen. xiv. This dynasty was over- 


thrown by the powerful usurper, King Khammura- | 


gas, who appears not to have been of native Baby- 
lonian origin, but rather a Kassite or Cosscan who 
had settled in the land and availed himself of this 
period of depression to seize the throne. 
Kassite dynasty is one of the most important pe- 
riods in Babylonian history, as great political 
changes took place at this time. It was at this 
time that Babylon began to assume its position 
as the capital of the whole Empire. 
gas rebuilt the temples of Bel at Babylon, Nebo in 
Borsippa, and restored several of the sacred edi- 
fices in South Babylonia—at Ur, Erech, and Larsa 
—which had suffered at the hands of the Elamite 
invaders. His greatest public work, however, was 
the construction of a canal called the river of 
Khamamuragas, “joy of men,” which there is little 
doubt was the Nar Malka, or Royal River of the 
elassies. This canal crossed North Babylonia, 
passing through Sippara, and is now represented 
by the Yusifieh Canal, one of the few ancient canals 
navigable at the present day. This dynasty lasted 
about 180 years, the founder himself ruling forty- 
five. The very numerous collection of inscriptions 
of this period in the British Museum shows that 
at this time Babylonia was occupied by a much 


mixed population, consisting of Sumero - Akka- | 
dians, Elamites, Kassites, and a large Semitic el- | 


ement. The Semites appear principally as trad- 
ers and merchants. 
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Babylonian Seal and its Impression. (British Museum. ) 


The three succeeding dynasties, extending over 
a period of about 600 years, consisted of a mixt- 
ure of Semitic and non-Semitic princes, who ruled 
with Babylon as capital. The history of this period 
is chiefly to be derived from the Tablet of Synehro- 
nous History, and only a few Babylonian records of 
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the period have been preserved... One of the most 
important is the memorial stone of Nebuchadnez- 
zav I., B.c. 1150—a usurper who seized the throne 
}and waged war against the rising Empire of Assyria. 
In this inseription the king records the result of a 
campaign against the Elamite chiefs in the region 
(of Namri or Kurdistan, and on the banks of the 
Ulai River, on which the city of Shushan was after- 
wards built. The description of the campaign 
undertaken in the hot summer months is ex- 
tremely graphic for so ancient a document: “In 
the month Tammuz he took the road; the rocks were 
burning and scorched like fire; from the gardens 
was burned all vegetation ; there was no water in 
the springs, and cut off were the drinking-places; 
the strength of the great horses wearied, and to the 
warlike hero his courage returned.” The writer 
then describes the battle, in which the Babylonians 
were undoubtedly worsted, and only saved from 
complete defeat by the aid of the governor of an 
adjacent city who refused to surrender to the 
Elamites. In return for this the city has a charter 
of freedom granted it, declaring it free from taxes 
and from the usual levy for men in time of war. 
The history is, after this date, chiefly to be de- 
rived from Assyrian sources, and it is not until the 
time of Nabunazir, the Nabonassar of the Canon 
of Ptolemy, that we have any complete sequence 
of Babylonian history. Our information is now 
chiefly derived from the important, but unfortu- 
nately fragmentary, Chronicle Tablet already 
spoken of. Nabonassar, whose reign forms an 
important epoch in Babylonian history, ascended 
the throne in B.c. 747, and ruled for fourteen years. 
During his reign the country was twice invaded 
‘by the Assyrians, and, though they claim the vic- 
tory, they do not seem to have shaken the king 
on his throne. Nadinn (the Nadinos of Ptolemy), 
who succeeded to his father’s throne in B.C, 734, 
only ruled for two years, when one of the popular 
revolts unseated him and placed Ukinziru (the 
Chimzoros of Ptolemy) on the throne. In the 
third year the country was invaded by the armies 
of Tiglath-pileser III., king of Assyria, who drove 
the Babylonian king from his capital into the 
marshes of South Babylonia, where he found him 
and put him to death, ascending his throne under 
the Babylonian name of Pulu or Pul. This conquest 
of Babylonia, in B.c. 729, was a very important 
}event in the history of the Kingdom, for it brought 
'the two courts of the north and south kingdoms 
}once more into close relationship. The death of 
'Shalmaneser IV., king of Assyria, and the usur- 
pation of the throne by Sargon the Tartan in B.C. 
| 722, was the opportunity seized by the Babylonians 
|for once more becoming independent, under the 
leadership of a prince of very ancient descent— 
Merodach-baladan II. This prince was one of the 
|most popular rulers of the middle Babylonian 
| Kingdom, and was supported by all classes of the 
people as well as by the Elamite court, who were 
the most powerful opponents of Assyria. For 
twelve years the wars in Syria and other parts of 
the Empire kept the Assyrians from despatching 
sufficiently strong forces to the south to crush this 
powerful prince. In B.c. 712, Sargon was purpos- 
ing to march into Babylonia, when a counteraction 
was caused: by the Babylonian prince sending an 
embassy to Hezekiah and the other princes of 
Syria, and raising a revolt which called the in- 
vaders away (2 Kings, xx. 6); but in B.c. 710 the 
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storm broke, and Sargon captured Babylon, pro- 
claiming himself king. On the assassination of 
Sargon in B.C. 705, Merodach-baladan returned, 
and after a reign of some nine months was driven 
from the land by Sennacherib, seeking refuge in 
the Elamite provinces on the east shore of the 
Persian Gulf. For some years Babylonia was now 
ruled by viceroys and princes appointed by the 
kings of Assyria, although several native princes 
attempted revolt. In B.c. 688, Sennacherib, after 
a very severe campaign, in which he defeated the 
allied Elamites and Babylonians, became sovereign 
of the two kingdoms. His son and successor, Esar- 
haddon, attempted to carry out a policy of a more 
conciliatory kind, and divided his time between 
the two courts; but the violent opposition of 
Egypt in Syria weakened his power, and the 
Elamites and Babylonians constantly harassed 
him. Shortly before his death he appointed his 
son Samas-sum-yukin (the Saosduchinos of Ptol- 
emy) ruler, which appointment was confirmed by 
his son and successor Assur-bani-pal. This prince, 
tempted by the intrigue of the Babylonian priests, 
revolted against his brother, and was defeated 
after a terrible war, in which Babylon, Sippara, 
and Borsippa were besieged, and burned himself 
in his palace, B.c. 647, Kandalanu, who succeeded 
him, was little more than a viceroy, depending in 
every way upon the Ninevite court, although tab- 
lets are dated in his reign. On the disruption of | 
the Assyrian Empire after the death of Assur-bani- | 
pal, the throne of Babylon was seized by Nabu- | 
abla-utzar, or Nabopolassar, the general of the 
Babylonian garrison, who had married a Median 
princess, and was himself, no doubt, of collateral 
descent from the royal line of Babylonian kings. 
The general disruption of the states of Western 
Asia which took place in B.C. 625, snbsequent upon 
the inroad of a large mass of Aryan and other in- 
vaders from the east, afforded the Babylonians 
an opportunity for throwing off the hated yoke of 
Assyria, and Nabopolassar was proclaimed king in 
B.C. 625. He was succeeded in B.C. 604 by his son 
Nebuchadnezzar, one of the greatest sovereigns 
who ever ruled over the ancient Empire. During | 
a long reign of forty-three years the prince suc- | 
ceeded in recovering the long-lost provinces of 
the kingdom, and once more making Babylon 
queen of nations. He not only restored the Empire | 
and rebuilt Babylon, but almost every temple and | 
edifice throughout the land underwent restoration | 
at his hands. It is an astonishing fact that not a 
single mound throughout Babylonia has as yet 
been opened by the explorers which has not been 
found to contain bricks, cylinders, or tablets in- 
scribed with his name. In B.c. 599, he captured 
Jerusalem, and sent Jehoiakim captive to Babylon ; 
and eleven years later, owing to the still disturbed 
state of the kingdom (B.C. 588), he destroyed the 
city, and removed most of the inhabitants to Chal- 
daea. Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded in B.C. 561 
by his son Evil-merodach, who released Jehoiakim, 
but was murdered by his brother-in-law Nergal- 
Sharezer, who was the rab makhu, or “chief seer,” 
of one of the temples. His reign lasted until B.c. 
556, his son Labasi-Kudar (the Laborasoarchad of 
Ptolemy) only ruling a few months. The throne 
Was in B.C. 556 usurped by a powerful and active 
prince, Nabu-naid or Nabonidus, the son of a 
“chief seer,” whose reign is the most important, 
next to that of Nebuchadnezzar, in later Babylo- 
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nian history. The inscriptions of this king are 
found in almost all temples, and some of them con- 
tain important historical facts. In a cylinder 
found at Sippara the king records his restoration 
of the temple at Kharran, which was destroyed by 
the Scythians, and in his sixth year, B.C. 549, he re- 
cords the overthrow of Astyages, king of the Medes, 
and the capture of Ecbatana by Cyrus (q. v.). 
In the king’s seventeenth year the whole land of 
Babylonia was in revolt against him for neglect- 
ing the duties of court and religion, leaving all to 
his son Belshazzar. During the summer of this 
year Cyrus invaded Babylonia, advancing from the 
neighbourhood of the modern Bagdad, and reaching 
Sippara on the fourteenth day of Tammuz (June), 
which the garrison yielded without fighting. Two 
days later, Tammuz 16, Babylon was taken in the 
same manner. Cyrus appointed Gobryas ruler. 
Three months later, Nabonidns, who was a prisoner, 
died, and after a week’s mourning by the people 
was buried on the fourth day of Nisan, B.c. 538. 
Babylonia now became a Persian province, and 
under the rule of Cyrus (B.C. 538-529) and Cambyses 
(529-521) it appears to have been peaceful. On the 
accession to the throne of Darius, son of Hystaspes, 
the old rebellious spirit once more asserted itself, 
and for three years (521-519), the city held out 
against the Persians under Nadinta-Bel, who 
claimed to be Nebuchadnezzar, son of Naboni- 
dus. Again, in B.c. 513, the city revolted under 
Arakha, an Armenian. 

With the overthrow of the Persian monarchy 
Babylonia came under the short-lived dominion of 
Alexander the Great, who died in the capital (B.c. 
323). Seleucus I., to whom it had been promised 
at the conference of Triparadisus, contested and 
won the possession of it from Antigonus (B.c. 312). 
About B.c. 140, it was taken from the Syrian mon- 
archs by the Parthians. It came into the hands 
of the Romans only temporarily, first under Trajan 
(A.D. 114); under Septimius Severns (a.p. 199); and, 
again, under Julian (A.D, 363). When in 650 the 
successors of Mohammed put an end to the new 
Persian monarchy of the Sassanides, the province 
of Babylonia, where Bagdad was built (762-766), 
became the seat of the califs till 1258. Since 1638, 
when the Turks, for the second time, took it from 
the Persians, it has been under the dominion of 
Turkey, divided into the pachalics of Bagdad and 
Basra. 

RELIGION. — During its long history many 
changes took place in the religion of Babylonia. 
The primitive Sumero-Akkadians had a sort of 
fetich-worship, regarding every object of nature 
as the abode of a spirit or living principle (Zi) 
which governed its relationship to man. The 


priests of this religion were a class of exorcists 


dealing only with the malevolent powers ofnature— 
sickness, disease, and others hostile to the life of 
man. From the libraries of Nineveh the liturgies 
of these priests have been recovered in the form of 
magical formulas, incantations, and hymns, from 
which it appears that the first gods of the Sumero- 
Akkadian theogony are the Spirit of Heaven and 
the Spirit of Earth—the Dingri, or Creators—the 
parents of all the other gods. These other gods 
are very numerous, each locality having its own 
local pantheon, but in subordination to some one 
divine patron of the city. 

One of the earliest seats of the Babylonian wor- 
ship was Eridhu on the Persian Gulf, the seat of 
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the worship of Ea, the “lord of the waves” as 
well as “lord of laws,” and identified with the 
mysterious fish-divinity of Berosus (q. v.), who re- 
lates that he taught the early inhabitants of the 
land the elements of civilization. The wife of Ea 
was Dav-kina, the “lady of the earth.” The pair 
had a son, Tammuz, “the only-begotten,” whose 
worship is united to that of his sister, Istar, who is 
also his consort. Next in importance came, among 
the local deities, the god Mul-lil (Belus or Bel of 
the Semites), whose sacred city was Nipur (Niffer). 
He it was who, according to one version of the 
story of the Deluge, destroyed mankind. His 
name means “lord of ghost-land,” and his wife, 
Ninkigat or Allat, is the “lady of ghost-land.” 
Their child was Namtar, the demon of fever and 
goddess of fate, who controls the agencies of 
disease. 


Coins with Effigies of the Tyrian Baal. 


After the Semitic influence began to prevail, 
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| chus, 


especially in the northern cities, Samas, the sun- | 


god, assumes great importance. 
their own local sun-god or solar hero; and in Sip- 


Many cities had | 


para, where stood the Temple of E Babara (The | 
House of Lustre), this worship attained its highest | 


development. The great Semitic prince Sargon 
I. (B.c. 3800) did much to advance the cult of the 
sun, which as it spread over Chaldaea brought 
about a gradual change in the religion of the 
country, resulting in an amalgamation of the 
Semitic and Akkadian systems. 
the worship of Bel-Merodach (Marduk) who gradu- 
ally, from being only a local sun-god, became the 
great national deity, as Assur was of the Assyrians, 


Thus grew up| 


so completely overshadowing all the other divini- | 


ties that the later faith of Babylonia approaches a 
pure monotheism. His temple, which stood on the 
eastern side of Babylon, was one of the wonders 
of the world. (See BABYLON.) Other divinities 
of the later religion are Zirpanit, the wife of 
Merodach; Nebo (see ASSYRIA) with his spouse 
Tasmit; Ninep, the god of war; Nergal, the god 
of death; and Gibil, the fire-god. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
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reader is also referred to the Babylonian and Oriental | 
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Babylonicum (generally in the plural, BaBy- 
tonica). A Babylonian shawl or coverlet placed 
‘on couches. Also a horse-blanket. 


| treats of the arrival of Diony- 
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Bacca. (1) Properly a berry, and used of the 
olive. (2) A bead of glass, amethyst, ete., strung 


on a necklace or worn as the pendant in an ear- 
ring. See INauris; Moniti. 


Baccar or Baccaris (8daxyapis). A plant as to 
whose identity there is considerable dispute, some 
assigning the name to the foxglove and others to 
the clary. 

Bacchae (Bdkyai). (1) The female followers of 
Bacchus or Dionysus (q. v.) in his wanderings 
through the East, and represented as crowned with 
vine-leaves, wearing fawn-skins, and carrying the 
thyrsus in their hands. They are also known as 
Maenades (from paivoua, to 
rave) and Thyiades (from Ove, 
to sacrifice). (2) Priestesses 
of Bacchus or Dionysus. See 
(3) The title 
of a play by Euripides which 


sus at Thebes and the death 
of Pentheus (q. v.). 
Bacchanalia. Festivals 
held in Italy in honour of Bac- 
See Dionysia; LIBER- 


ALIA, 
¥ A Baccha. (Bas-relief from 
; Bacchanalibus, SENATUS suomi Bonebess) 
CONSULTUM DE. See DIONYSIA. 


Bacchantes. Men and women who joined in 


| the Dionysian festivals dressed in Asiatic robes 


and bonnets; and with their heads wreathed with 
vine and ivy leaves, with fawn-skins (veSpides) 
flung over their shoulders, and thyrsi, or blunt 
spears twined with vine-leaves, in their hands, 
they ran through the country, shouting Io Bacche! 
Euoi! Iacche! la! In! swinging their thyrsi, beat- 
ing on drums, and sounding various instruments. 
Indecent emblems were carried in procession, and 
the ceremonies often assumed a most immoral 
character and tendency. The women, who bore a 
chief part in these frantic revels, were called Bac- 
chae, Maenades, Thyiades, Euades. See DIONYSIA. 


Bacchiadae (Baxyidda). A Corinthian clan de- 
scended from Bacchis, one of the early kings of 
Corinth. In their hands the royal power remained 
until overthrown by Cypselus (q.v.). See Pausan. 
ii. 4; Herod. v. 92. 

Bacchides. A comedy of Plautus (q. v.), and 
considered by critics as among his best. The 
original was possibly the Ais e£amarov of Menan- 
der, The Bacchides was performed in B.c. 189. 
The first scenes were lost between the fourth and 
sixth centuries A.D. 

Bacchius and Bithus. Two celebrated gladia- 
tors, of equal age and strength, who, after conquer- 
ing many competitors, engaged with each other, 
and died of mutual wounds; whence the proverb 
to express equality, Bithus contra Bacchium. See 
Horace, Epist. i. 7, 20. 

Bacchus (Bdxyos). 
LIBER. 

Bacchylides (BaxyvAidns). A Greek lyric poet 
who flourished in the middle of the fifth century 
B.c. He was a native of Iulis in the island of 
Ceos, the nephew and pupil of Simonides, and a 
contemporary of Pindar. For a long time he lived 
with his uncle at the court of Hiero, tyrant of 
Syracuse. He also resided for a considerable time 
at Athens, where he won many victories in the 


See Dionysus; IACCHUS; 


BACENIS SILVA 


dithyrambic contests. Later on his home was in 
the Peloponnesus. It would appear that he at- 
tempted to rival the many-sided talent of his uncle, 
but was inferior to him in sublimity and force. He 
attempted a great variety of styles: hymns, paeans, 
dithyrambs, drinking - songs, love-songs, and epi- 
grams. Only fragments were known to exist until 
1897, when the British Museum announced the dis- 
covery on an Egyptian papyrus of some 15 to 20 
lyrics varying in length from 14 to 200 lines, but 
with serious lacunae. 


Baceénis Silva. A forest which separated the 
Suevi from the Cherusci. (Caes. B. G. vi. 10.) 
Bactra (ra Bdkzpa) or Zariaspa. The modern’ 
Balkh. The capital of Bactria, at the northern, 
foot of Mount Paropamisus (the Hindu Kush). 
Bactria (Baxrpia) or Bactriana (Bakrpiavy). A 
province of the Persian Empire, bounded on the 
south by Mount Paropamisus, which separated it 
from Ariana; on the east by the northern branch | 
of the same range, which divided it from the Sacae ; | 
on the northeast by the Oxus, which separated it 
from Sogdiana; and on the west by Margiana. It) 
was included in the conquests of AJexander, and 
formed a part of the kingdom of the Seleucidae 
until B.c. 255, when Theodotus, its governor, re- 
volted from Antiochus II., and founded the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, which lasted till B.c. 134 or | 
125, when it was overthrown by the Parthians. 
Bactrus (Baxrpos). Now the Anderab; a river | 
of Bactria emptying into the Oxus, | 
Bacitilum (Sakrypia, pa8dos, oxnmrpov, oxuTdy). 
In Greece the practice of carrying a stick was as 
common as with us, as is seen by the testimony of 
Greek vases and sculptures, which show us walk- 
ing-sticks of all forms and patterns. The Athenian 
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BAIAE 
Baetica. A division of Spain. See HISPANTrA, 
Baetis. The modern Guadalquivir (Wady el- 


Kiber); a river of southern Spain, formerly called 
Tartessus, rising in the territory of the Oretani and 
flowing southwest through Baetica, to which it 
gave the name, until it empties by two mouths 
into the Atlantic Ocean, north of Gades (Cadiz). 


Bagistdnus (Bayioravos). A mountain of Media, 
southwest of Ecbatana, and sacred to Zeus. Here 
Semiramis (q. v.) formed a park or garden of twelve 
stadia in circumference, and ent her image on the 
face of the rock (Diod. Sie. ii. 13). Alexander is 
said to have visited the spot. ; 

Bagoas (Baywas). An Egyptian eunuch, highly 
trusted and favoured by Artaxerxes III, Ochus, 
whom he poisoned, B.c. 338, giving his flesh to 
cats, because he had killed the sacred bull, Apis 
(q. v.). He was put to death by Darius III. Codo- 
mannus, whom he had attempted likewise to de- 
stroy, 336. The name Bagoas frequently occurs in 
Persian history, and is sometimes used by Latin 
writers as synonymous with euwnuchus, which in- 
deed seems to be the original meaning of the Per- 
sian word. 


Bagradas. A river of Northern Africa, falling 


‘into the Gulf of Carthage near Utica, near which 


Regulus was said to have slain the serpent 200 
feet long (Plin. H.W. viii. 14). 

Bahr, JOHANN CHRISTIAN FELIX, a classical 
scholar of distinction, was born at Darmstadt in 
1798. He was educated at the University of 
Heidelberg, and won so much reputation as a 
classicist that at the early age of twenty-five he 


_ became Professor Ordinarius of Classical Philology 
|in that ancient seat of learning (1823). 


He died 


dandies of the time of Aristophanes affected the | Geschichte der 


a] 


straight cane with an ornamented head (ITepocx 


In the ruder states | 


canes with a crook (kaprvAn). | 


of Greece, such as Sicyon and Sparta, huge eclub- 


like canes (oxvradac) were common; and these at jo adde 


one time were the rage at Ath- 
ens (Aristoph. Av. 1283). 

It appears that the kings 
of Sparta carried a truncheon 
(Baxrnpia) as the ensign ot 
their authority. On the oc- 
casion of one of them lifting 
it up in a threatening atti- 
tude, Themistocles returned 
thecelebrated answer, ‘Strike, 
buthear.” In reference to this 
custom, the truncheon (baculus) 
was carried in the hand by act- 
ors on the Roman stage. The 
dicasts at Athens received, at 
the time of their appointment, , 
a Baxrnpia and cupBddoy as a Agamemnon with Staf 
mark of their authority. (From a Greek Vase.) 

At Rome walking -sticks 
were unknown, except in the hands of the aged or 
infirm; but the staff was used upon the stage by 
actors who personated kings and princes (Suet. 
Nero, 24). See CApucEuS; ScepTRUM; SCYTALE. 

Baebia Lex. See Lex. 

Baeciila. A town in Hispania Tarraconensis, west 
of Castulo, in the neighbourhood of silver mines. 


;period (1840), 
‘edition of Herodotus, of which the second edition 


Baeterrae. The modern Beziers; a town in Gal- 
‘lia Narbonensis, on the Obris, not far from Narbo. 


November 27th, 1872. His greatest work is his 


romischen Litteratur, which first 


’ ‘ ! \ 7 appeared in 1828, and reached its fourth edition 
Baxrnpia), while old men and rusties carried large in 1870. 


In it the subject is presented with a 
lucidity, taste, and accuracy that are rarely found 
combined in so unusual a degree. To this history 
d three supplements, dealing respectively 
with the Christian poets and historians (1886), the 


| Christian theology of the Latin Fathers (1837), and 


the later Roman literature of the Carlovingian 
He also published an excellent 


appeared in 1861. 

Baiae. A city of Campania, on a small bay 
west of Neapolis, and opposite Puteoli. It was 
originally a village, but the numerous advantages 
of its situation soon rendered it much frequented 
and famous. Its foundation is ascribed in mythol- 
ogy to Baius, one of the companions of Odysseus. 
The cause of the rapid increase of Baiae lay in the 
fruitfulness of the surrounding country, in the 
beauty of its own situation, in the rich supply of 
shell and other fish which the adjacent waters af- 
forded, and, above all, in the hot mineral springs 
which flowed from the neighbouring mountains 
and formed a chief source of attraction to invalids. 
Baiae was first called Aquae Cumanae. Numer- 
ous villas graced the surrounding country, and 
many were likewise built on artificial moles ex- 
tending a great distance into the sea. It is now, 
owing to earthquakes and inundations of the sea, 
a mere waste compared with what it once was. 
The modern name is Baia. Many remains of the 
ancient villas may be seen beneath the water. 
The classics of the imperial age teem with. allu- 


BAIULUS 


sions to the splendour, the luxury, and the fri- 
volities of this famous ancient watering-place. 
Baitilus (aydodopos). A 
porter; any one employed 
to carry burdens, whether a 
slave or a freeman (Cie. Par. 
lii. 2). The bearers at fu- 
nerals were called vespil- 
lones. See FuNvs. 
Bakers. See PISTOR. 
Bala (Badas). An epithet 
of the Syrian king, Alexan- 
der (q. v.). 
Balantion (Sadaytiov). A leathern bag slung 
around the neck, and used.to carry the purse. 
See CRUMENA. 


Balatro. 
asite. In spite of the difference of quantity, bala- 
tro is probably connected with dalare (to bleat like 
a sheep) and hence, to speak foolishly. It is doubt- 
less also akin to dlatero, a chatterer (Gell. i. 15). 
Balatrones were paid for their jests, and the tables 
of the wealthy were generally open to them for the 


Baiulus. (Rich.) 


A professional jester, buffoon, or par- | 
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| 
| 


sake of the amusement they afforded. See Scur- | 


RA; PARASITUS. 

Balbinus, Decimus CaELIvs. 
was proclaimed emperor by 
the Senate with Pupienus, 
on the death of the Gor- 
dians, A.D. 237. He was 
murdered by the soldiery af- 
ter a year’s reign. 

Balbus, L. CoRNELIUS, of 
Gades. A soldier who served 
under Pompey against Ser- 
torins in Spain, and received 
from him the gift of Roman 
citizenship, and, returning 
with him to Rome, lived on 
intimate terms with Caesar 
as well as with Pompey. 
In B.c. 56, he was accused of 
having illegally assumed Ro- 
man citizenship; was de- 
fended by Cicero, whose 
speech has come down to us; and was acquitted. 
In the Civil War, Balbus had the management of 
Caesar’s affairs at Rome. After the death of Cae- 
sar he gained the favour of Octavianus, who raised 
him to the consulship in B.c. 40. 

Baleares, also called Gymnesiae (Tupyjovot) by 
the Greeks. Two islands in the Mediterranean, 
off the coast of Spain, distinguished by the ep- 
ithets Maior and Minor, whence their modern 
names Majorea and Minorca. Their inhabitants, 
also called Baleares, were celebrated as slingers. 
They were subdued B.C. 123, by Q. Metellus, who 
assumed accordingly the surname Balearicus. 

Ball, GAMEs oF. See APORRHAXIS; CORYCOS; 
Episcyrus; Fotis; HARPASTUM; PILA; TRIGON; 
URANIA.. 

Ballétys (BadAnrvs). See ELEUSINIA. 

Ballista. See TORMENTUM. 

Balneae, BALINEAE, BALNEUM, BALINEUM, THER- 
MAE (do-duwvOos, Badaveiov, Aoerpov, Aovrpdr). 

Greek Batus.——Bathing was a practice familiar 
to the Greeks of both sexes from the earliest times, 
both in fresh water and salt. Thus, Nausicaa, daugh- 


A Roman who 


Balbinus. 


BALNEAE 


ter of Alcinoiis, king of Phaeacia, goes out with her 
attendants to wash her clothes; and after the task is 
done she bathes herself in the river (Od. vi. 58, 65). 
Odysseus, who is conducted to the same spot, strips 
and takes a bath, while Nausicaa and her servants 
stand aside. Warm springs were also resorted to 


for the parpose of bathing. The “HpdkXeva Nourpa 


|shown by Hephaestus or Athené to Heracles are 


celebrated by the poets. Pindar speaks of the hot 
baths of the nymphs, and Homer (JJ. xxii. 149) 
celebrates one of the streams of the Scamander 
for its warm temperature. Bathing in rivers or 
the sea (vypodoureiv) was always common for 
the young. Not to know how to read and to 
swim were proverbial marks of the ignoramus. 
A plunge in the Eurotas always sufficed for the 
Lacedaemonians (Schol. on Thue. ii. 36). There ap- 
pears to have been a swimming-bath (koAvpB87nOpa) 
at Athens in the time of Plato (Rep. 453 D). 

The artificial warm bath was taken in a vessel 
called doduwOos by Homer, and éuBaous by Athe- 
naeus. It was no doubt of wood or marble, as 
the epithet evéeoros is applied to it (Od. iv. 48), 
and in the case of Menelaus’s Egyptian presents 
(Od. iv. 128) it was of silver. It would appear 
from the description of the bath administered to 
Odysseus in the palace of Cireé, that this vessel did 
not contain water itself, but was only used for the 
bather to sit in while the warm water was poured 
over him, which was heated in a large caldron or 
tripod, under which the fire was placed, and when 
sufficiently warmed was taken out in other ves- 
sels and poured over the head and shoulders of the 
person who sat in the doduw6os. Where cleanli- 
ness merely was the object sought, cold bathing 
was adopted, which was considered as most brac- 
ing to the nerves; but after violent bodily exer- 
tion or fatigue warm water was made use of, in 
order to refresh the body and relax the over-ten- 
sion of the muscles. Hesiod (Op. 754) protests 
against men elaborately cleaning (paidpivecbac) 
their bodies with effeminate baths, i. e. those of high 
temperature, which shows that this luxury had 
begun in his day; and in Homer’s time constant 
indulgence in the warm bath was considered as 
a mark of luxury and effeminacy (Od. viii. 249). 
The use of the warm bath was preceded by bath- 
ing in cold water (J/. x. 576). The later custom 
of plunging into cold water after the warm bath 
mentioned by Aristides (vol. i. Orat. 2, Sacr. Serm. 
p- 515), who wrote in the second century of our 
era, was no doubt borrowed from the Romans. 

After bathing both sexes anointed themselves 
with oil, in order that the skin might not be 
left harsh and rough, especially after warm water. 
The use of precious unguents (uvpa) was unknown 
at that early period. In the heroic ages, as well 
as in later times, refreshments were usually taken 
after the bath (Od. vi. 97). 

At Athens the frequent use of the public baths 
was regarded by strict moralists in the time of 
Socrates and Demosthenes as a mark of luxury 
and effeminacy; thus it is a sign of demoraliza- 
tion on the part of a ship’s crew. Accordingly 
Phocion was said to have never bathed in a pub- 
lic bath, and Socrates to have made use of it very 
seldom. It was, however, only the warm baths 
to which objection was made, and which in an- 
cient times were not allowed to be built within 
the city (Athen. i. 18 b); for the Greeks did not 
at all approve of people being dirty ; only cleanli- 
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ness, they thought, should be attained by the use 
of cold water. 

The baths (Badaveia) were either public (dypo- 
gia, Sypootevovra) or private (iva, idiwrixa). The 
former were the property of the state, but the lat- 
ter were built by private individuals. Such pri- 
vate baths are mentioned by Plutarch (Demetr. 24). 
Baths of this kind were probably mostly intended 
for the exclusive use of the persons to whom they 
belonged (Xen. Rep. Ath. ii. 10.) There appears 
to have been a small, almost nominal, charge for 
the use of the public baths. Thus, in the inscrip- 
tion of Andania (i. 107), the price is fixed at two 
chalki = $ obol. 

We know very little of the baths of the Athe- 
nians during the republican period; for the ac- 
count of Lucian in his Hippias relates to baths 
constructed after the Roman model. On ancient 


vases on which persons are represented bathing | 


we seldom find anything corresponding to a mod- 
ern bath in which persons can stand or sit; but 


there is always a round or oval basin (Aournp or | 


Nournproy), resting on a stand (imdcrarov), by the 
side of which those who are bathing are repre- 
sented standing undressed and washing them- 
selves, as is seen in the following illustration taken 
from Sir W. Hamilton’s vases. 


Public Basin for Men. 


(From a Greek Vase.) 


But besides the Aournpes and Aournpia there were 
also vessels for bathing, large enough for persons 
to sit in, which, as stated above, are called aca- 
pwOor by Homer and mvedor or paxtpar by the lat- 
er Greeks. The Aovrnp thus, as we shall see, cor- 
responded to the Roman labrum; the miedos to 
the solium or alveus. 

In the baths there was also a kind of sudorifie 
or vapour bath called supia or ruprarnpiov, which 
is mentioned as early as the time of Herodotus (iv. 
75). Among the chambers of the Greek bathing 
establishment was the aXeurrnptoy, Lat. unctorium. 
Lucian (Hipp. p. 73) speaks of the arodurjpiov with 
its iwarvopvAakodvres (capsarit) ; but as they seem 
to be unknown to Aristotle, they were probably 
introduced from Rome. Hence Aristotle tells us 
that those who stole clothes from the baths were 
punishable with death. As the baths most fre- 
quently adjoined the gymnasia and palaestra, one 
of the rooms of these latter buildings served the 
purpose of undressing-room (Xen. Rep. Ath. ii. 10), 
About these rooms the rpiBaddoi used to loaf, look- 
ing out for an invitation. We hear of wrestling 
and playing the cottabus, besides a great deal of 
conversation going on in the baths. To sing there 
was considered the part of a boor (Theophr. Char. 4). 
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Either the bath or simple anointing of the body 
generally formed part of the business of dressing 
for dinner. It was generally taken shortly before 
the deimvoy, or principal meal of the day. Epicte- 
tus (Diss. i.1, 29) mentions noon as the hour, while 
voluptuaries bathed repeatedly. It was the prac- 
tice to take first a warm or vapour, and afterwards 
a cold bath, though in the time of Homer the cold 
bath appears to have been taken first and the 
warm afterwards. The cold water was usually 
poured on the back or shoulders of the bathers by 
the Badavevs or his assistants, who are called zapa- 
xtra. The vessel from which the water was 
poured was called idpia; there is mention also of 
the dpirawa, which must have been much smaller. 
Bathing establishments for women existed among 
the Greeks, whether belonging to the state or 
maintained by private enterprise. We learn from 
Varro (L. L. ix. 68) that the earliest Greek balneum 
in Rome contained a department for women. 

Roulez (Choix de Vases peints du Musée de Leyde, 
pl. xix. 1) gives us a vase painting of a bath in a 
palaestra, where two shower baths descend on men 
from spouts shaped like panthers’ heads; and Pa- 
nofka (Bilder antiken Lebens, pl. xviii. 9) shows us a 
bath for women similarly arranged, while an un- 
published vase painting in the Louvre represents 
a koAup8nOpa, or swimming-bath for women. 


Shower Baths for Women. (From a Greek Vase.) 

The persons who bathed probably brought with 
them strigils, oil, and towels, or had them carried 
by a slave. The strigil, which was called by the 
Greeks orheyyis or iorpa, was usually made of 
iron, but sometimes also of other materials. Pol- 
lux says (x. 181), “The cloth which is worn by 
women round their loins when taking the bath, or 
by the men who bathe them, is called a Nourpis.” 
The Greeks also used different materials for cleans- 
ing or washing themselves in the bath, to which 
the general name of piypna was given, and which 
were supplied by the Badavevs. This piypa usual- 
ly consisted of a lye made of lime or wood-ashes 
(xovia), of nitrum, and of fuller’s earth (yj Kiwodéa, 
Aristoph. Ran, 710 and Schol. ; Plat. Rep. iv. 430 A). 

Among the Greeks a person was always bathed 
at birth, marriage, and after death; whence it is 
said of the Dardanians, an Illyrian people, that 
they bathe only thrice in their lives—at birth 
marriage, and after death. The water in which 
the bride was bathed at Athens was taken from 
the fountain of Callirrhoé, which was called from 
the time of Pisistratus "Evvedxpouvos. 

The natural warm springs (Aepya or ‘HpdxAeva 
Aoutpa) were not only esteemed as sacred to Hera- 
cles, but also considered highly medicinal. The 
hot springs of Aedepsus in Euboea were famed for 
their healing properties, as also was a cold spring 
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which flowed for a time (Athen. iii.73). In later 
times it became a great resort for pleasure as well 
as health, especially in the spring. 

Roman Batus.—The words balneae, balineae, bal- 
neum, balineum, thermae, are all commonly translated 
by our general term “bath” or “baths”; but in 
the writings of the earlier and better authors they 
are used with discrimination. Balnewn or bali- 
newm, Which is derived from the Greek BaXaveior, 
signifies, in its primary sense, a bath or bathing- 
vessel, such as most persons of any consequence 
among the Romans possessed in their own houses 
(Cic. ad Att. ii. 3), and hence the chamber which 
contained the bath, which is also the proper trans- 
lation of the word balnearium. The diminutive 
dalneolum is adopted by Seneca (Ep. 86, § 3) to des- 
ignate the bath-room of Scipio,in the villa at Li- 
ternum, and is expressly used to characterize the 
modesty of republican manners as compared with 
the Inxury of his own times. 


small chamber described by Seneca, the plural bal- 
nea or bulinea was adopted, which still, in correct 


language, had reference only to the baths of jri- 
Balneae and balineae, which accord- | 


vate persons. 


But when the baths | 
of private individuals became more sumptuous, | 
and comprised many rooms instead of the one! 


18 


| 


ing to Varro (ZL. L. viii. 25, ix. 41) have no singular | 


number,* were the public baths. 
racy of diction is neglected by many of the subse- 


But this accu- 


quent writers; and even in the time of the Repub- | 
_statur (Marini, Atti dé Fratelli Arvali, p, 532, where 


lic, balneum was used for a public bath, but partie- 
ularly by the poets, among whom dalnea is not 


uncommonly used in the plural number to signify | 
| Orelli 4326, of the Thermae of M. Crassus, offers 


the public baths, since the word balneae could not 
be introduced in an hexameter verse. Thermae (6€p- 
pa, “hot springs”) meant properly warm springs, 
or baths of warm water; but came to be applied 
to those magnificent edifices which grew up under 
the Empire, in place of the simple balneae of the 
Republic, and which comprised within their range 
of buildings all the appurtenances belonging to 


the Greek gymnasia, as well as a regular estab- | 


lishment appropriated for bathing (Juv. vii. 233). 
Writers, however, use these terms without distinc- 
tion. 


The Romans, in the earlier periods of their his- | 


tory, used the bath but seldom, and only for health 
and cleanliness, not as a luxury. Thus we learn 
from Seneca (#p. 86, § 12) that the ancient Romans 
washed their legs and arms daily and bathed their 
whole body once a week. The room set apart for 
this purpose was called /uvatrina or /atrina (q. V.), 
and was placed near the kitchen, so that warm 
water might be easily procured. 

It is not recorded at what precise period the 
use of the warm bath was first introduced among 
the Romans; but we learn from Seneca that Scipio 
had a warm bath in his villa at Liternum; which, 
however, was of the simplest kind, consisting of a 
single chamber, just sufficient for the necessary 
purposes, and without any pretensions to luxury. 
It was “small and dark,” he says, “ after the man- 
ner of the ancients.” Seneca also describes the 
public baths of former times as obscura et gregali 
tectorio inducta ; and while their arrangements were 
of the simplest kind, aediles of noble birth did not 
disdain to look after them personally. These 
were baths of warm water; but the practice of 
ag ee 

* Balnea is, however, used in the singular to designate a pri- 
vate bath in an inscription quoted by Retnesius (Inser. xi. 115). 
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heating an apartment with warm air by a hollow 
underneath the floor, so as to produce a hot-air 
bath, is stated by Valerius Maximus (ix. 1, § 1) 
and by Pliny (4. N. ix. § 168) to have been in- 
vented by Sergius Orata, who lived in the age of 
L. Crassus, the orator, before the Marsic War. 

In the time of Cicero, though young people used 
in summer to bathe in the Tiber, yet the use of 
baths, both public and private, of warm water and 
hot air, had become general; and we learn from 
one of his orations that there were already baths 
(balneas Senias) at Rome which were open to the 
public upon payment of a small sum (pro Cael. 
25,61). Besides public baths, others were built 
by private speculators, who either worked them 
themselves or leased them out. Sometimes even 
the State leased out the public baths under certain 
conditions, touching certain people to be admitted 
free, hours of opening and closing, height of wa- 
ter, ete. The lessee or worker of a bath (balneator) 
appears to have stood very low in social estimation 
(Juv. vii. 4). 

Jordan has collected a vast number of the names 
of the baths from the Regionarii, and they appear 
to be nearly all called after the possessor, though 
we find one of Mercurius and one of Diana, There 
were baths, of course, in the country, and they 
professed to be quite up to city style—e.g. an in- 
scription has In praediis Aureliae Faustinianae bali- 
neus. Lavatur more urbico, et omnis humanitas prae- 


a similar profession of a balneator is to_be found, 
omnia commoda praestantur). A sign-board, in 


salt and fresh water baths. These baths, which 
were worked by private individuals, appear to 
have been called balnea merttoria. Agrippa add- 
ed 170 baths to those which existed already in 
Rome. In the time of Constantine there were no 
less than 856 in the city, and the Regionarii ac- 
tually reckon 952 (Becker-Goll, Gallus, iii. 140). 

In the earlier ages of Roman history a much 
greater delicacy was observed with respect to 
bathing, even among the men, than was usual 


| among the Greeks; for, according to Valerius Max- 


imus (ii. 1, § 7), it was deemed indecent for a father 
to bathe in company with his own son after he 
had attained the age of puberty, or a son-in-law 
with his father-in-law. But virtue passed away 
as wealth increased; and when the thermae came 
into use not only did the men bathe together in 
numbers, but even men and women stripped and 
bathed promiscuously in the same bath, as in cer- 
tain Austrian cities to-day. It is true, however, 
that the public establishments generally contained 
separate baths for both sexes adjoining each other, 
as is seon to have been the case at the baths of 
Pompeii. Aulus Gellius (x. 3) relates a story of a 
consul’s wife who took a whim to bathe at Teanum 
(Teano), a small provincial town of Campania, in 
the men’s baths—probably because, in a small 
town, the female department, like that at Pompeii, 
was more confined and less convenient than that 
assigned to the men; and an order was consequent- 
ly given to the quaestor, M. Marius, to turn the 
men out. In the Lex Metalli Vipascensis the wom- 
en have the use of the bath from daybreak till the 
seventh hour, the men from the eighth hour till 
the second hour of the night. If at Rome there 
were separate establishments for the women, men 
at any rate appear to have been able to get into 
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Plan of the Roman Baths at Badenweiler. 


Women’s Bath. 
EXPLANATION. 


g. Douche baths. 

h. Warm bath, tepidariwm. 
Fore court, atyium. i. Private baths, solia. 
Central hall, vestibulum. 
Undressing-room, apodyteriwm. 
Anointing-room, wnctorium. 
Stoke-hole, praefurnium. 

f. Cold bath, frigidartum. 


1. Hot baths, caldaria. 
m. Hot-air bath, laconicum. 
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haps warm ablution. 


them, and they were a possible place for assigna- 
tions (Oy. A. A. iii. 639);—a passage which fur- 
ther shows that there were small private chambers 
with baths in them, such as we find in the Stabian 
baths at Pompeii. But whether the men and wom- 
en were allowed to use each other’s chambers in- 
discriminately, or some of the public establish- 
ments had only one common set of baths for both, 
the custom prevailed under the Empire of men and 
women bathing indiscriminately together (Plin. 
H. N. xxxiii. § 153). This custom was forbidden by 
Hadrian (Spart. Hadr. 18) and by M. Aurelius Anto- 
ninus (Capitolin. dnton. 23); and Alexander Seve- 
rus prohibited any baths common to both sexes 
(balnea mixta), from being opened in Rome (Lam- 
prid. Alex. Sev. 24). Although the practice was not 
adopted by women of respectability, yet this legis- 
lation was not permanently effective, and even the 
censures of the Fathers of the Christian Church 
and the canons of councils did not avail to sup- 
press it. Justinian recognizes it as a ground of 
divorce, si forte waor ita luauriosa est, ut com- 
mune lavacrum cum viris libidinis causa habere 
audeat. 

When the public baths (balneae) were first insti- 
tuted, they were only for the lower orders, who 
alone bathed in public; the people of wealth, as 
well as those who formed the equestrian and sen- 
atorian orders, used private baths in their own 
houses. But as early even as the time of Iulius 
Caesar we find no less a personage than the moth- 
er of Augustus making use of the public establish- 
ments (Suet, Aug. 94); and in process of time, even 
- the emperors themselves bathed in puble with the 
meanest of the people. 

The baths were opened at sunrise and closed at 
sunset. The many lamps found in the baths at 
Pompeii were used for lighting the rooms and the 
dark passages, according to Nissen, Pomp. Stud. 135, 
and do not necessarily imply night-bathing. But 
in the time of Alexander Severus it would appear 
that the baths were kept open after nightfall. 
The allusion in Juvenal (vi. 419) probably refers 
to private baths. 

The price of a bath (balneaticum) was a quadrans, 
the smallest piece of coined money, from the age 
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of Cicero downwards, 
which was paid to the 
keeper of the bath 
(balneator). Children 
below a certain age 
were admitted free 
(Juv. li. 152). 

The passage of Ju- 
venal (vi. 447) which 
has been quoted to 
show that women 
paid no fee should be 
taken to imply that 
they paid a higher 
price than men. So 
by the Lex Metalli 
Vipascensis, which 


Leaden exit pipe. 
Exit pipe. 
Altar of Diana Abnoba. 


Sulla gave the peo- 
ple the use of the 
baths and oil on the 
day of his father’s 
funeral, and Augustus on his return from Germany 
gave them baths and barbers for aday. Agrippa 
opened the baths gratuitously to both men and 
women for a year, and afterwards gave the people 
his Thermae. Such munificence was repeated by 
emperors and also by private individuals. 

The baths were closed when any serious public 
misfortune happened, just as we should close our 
theatres; and Suetonius says that the emperor 
Caligula made it a capital offence to indulge in 
the luxury of bathing upon any religious holiday. 
They were originally placed under the superin- 
tendence of the aediles, whose business it was to 
keep them in repair, and to see that they were 
kept clean and of a proper temperature. In the 
provinces the same duty seems to have devolved 
upou the quaestor, as may be inferred from Aulus 
Gellius (x. 3). 

The time usually assigned by the Romans for 
taking the bath was the eighth hour, or shortly 
afterwards (Mart. x. 48; xi. 52). Before that time 
none but invalids were allowed to bathe in public. 
Vitruvius reckons the hours best adapted for bath- 
ing to be from mid-day until about sunset. Spu- 
rinna took his bath at the ninth hour in summer 
and at the eighth in winter; and Martial speaks 
of taking a bath, when business had been pressing, 
at the tenth hour, and even later (iii. 36; x. 70), 

When the water was ready and the baths pre- 
pared, notice was given by the sound of a bell—aes 
thermarum (Mart. xiv. 163). One of these bells, with 
the inscription Firmi Balneatoris, was found in the 
Thermae Diocletianae in the year 1548, and came 
into the possession of the learned Fulvius Ursinus 
(Append. ad Ciaccon. De Triclin.). A sundial was 
found in the new baths at Pompeii, and Lucian 
( Hipp. p. 8) places in the baths a sundial and a 
water-clock, with apparently some mechanism for 
striking the hours attached. 

While the bath was used for health merely or 
cleanliness, a single one was considered sufficient 
at a time, and that only when requisite. But the 
luxuries of the Empire knew no such bounds, and 
the daily bath was sometimes repeated as many as 
seven and eight times in succession—the number 
which the emperor Commodus indulged himself 
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with. Gordian bathed four or five times a day in 
summer and twice in winter; the emperor Gallie- 
hus S1X or seven times in summer and twice or 
thrice in winter. Commodus also took his meals 
in the bath—a custom which was not confined to 
a dissolute emperor alone. 

It was the usual and constant habit of the Ro- 
mans to take the bath after exercise, and previous- 
ly to their principal meal (cena); but the debauchees 
of the Empire bathed after eating as well as be- 
fore, in order to promote digestion, and so to ac- 
quire a new appetite for fresh delicacies. Nero is 
related to have indulged in this practice (Suet. 
Nero, p. 27; ef. Juv. i. 142). This practice of 
carrying off the effects of gluttony by artificial 
means of inducing perspiration, which had taken 
the place of the hard labour and exercise of 
sterner times, was seyerely condemned, and some- 
times proved fatal. See Cena. 

The Romans did not content themselves with a 
single bath of hot or cold water; but they went 
through a course of baths in succession, in which 
the agency of air as well as water was applied. 
It is difficnlt to ascertain the precise order in 
which the course was usually taken, if indeed 
there was any general practice beyond the whim 
of the individual. Under medical treatment the 
succession would, of course, be regulated by the 
nature of the disease for which a cure was songht, 
and would vary also according to the different 
practice of different physicians. It is certain, 
however, that it was a general custom to close 
the pores and brace the body after the excessive 
perspiration of the vapour bath either by anoint- 
ing, or by pouring cold water over the head, or by 
plunging at once into the piscina or into a river 
(Auson. Mosel/. 341). Musa, the physician of Au- 
gustus, is said to have introduced this practice 
(Plin. H. NW. xxv.§77; ef. Hor. Hpist. i. 15, 4), which 
became quite the fashion, in consequence of the 
benefit which the emperor derived from it, though 
Dio Cass. (liii. 30) accuses Musa of having artfully 
caused the death of Marcellus by an improper ap- 
plication of the same treatment. In other cases 
it was considered conducive to health to pour 
warm water over the head before the vapour bath, 
and cold water immediately after it; and at other 
times warm, tepid, and cold water baths were 
taken in succession. 

The two physicians Galen and Celsus differ in 
some respects as to the order in which the baths 
should be taken—the former recommending first 
the hot air of the laconicum (dépt Oepy@), next the 
bath of warm water (véwp Oeppoy), afterwards 
the cold, and finally to be well rubbed (Galen. de 
Methodo Medendi, x. 10, pp. 708, 709, ed. Kiihn) ; 
whilst the latter recommends his patients first to 
sweat for a short time in the tepid chamber (tepi- 
darium), without undressing, then to proceed into 
the thermal chamber (calidarium), and after hav- 
ing gone through a regular course of perspiration 
there, not to descend into the warm bath (solium), 
but to pour a quantity of warm water over the 
head, then tepid, and finally cold, afterwards to 
be scraped with the strigil (perfricari), and final- 
ly rubbed dry and anointed (Cels. de Med, i, 4). 
Such, in all probability, was the usual habit of the 
Romans when the bath was resorted to as a daily 
source of pleasure, and not for auy particular 
medical treatment; the more so as it resembles in 
many respects the system of bathing still practised 
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among the Orientals, who, as Gell remarks, “suc: 
ceeded by conquest to the luxuries of the enervat- 
ed Greeks and Romans.” 

The principal ancient authorities on baths are: 
Vitruvius (v.10); Lucian (‘Inmias 4 Badaveiov, a de- 
tailed description of a set of baths erected by an 
architect named Hippias); Pliny the Younger, in 
the two letters describing his villas; Statius, Silo. 
i. 5; Martial (vi. 42, and other epigrams); Seneca 
Gone 51, 56, 86), and Sidonius Apollinaris (Zpist. 
Tne) 

But it would be almost hopeless to attempt to 
arrange the information obtained from these 
writers were it not for the help afforded us by the 
extensive ruins of ancient baths—such as the 
Thermae of Titus, Caracalla, and Diocletian; the 
Thermae of Pompeii excavated in 1854-58; and 
numerous public and private baths throughout the 
whole extent of the Roman Empire, the most im- _ 
portant of which are referred to in the list of au- 
thorities at the end of this article; but above all 
the public baths (balneae) of Pompeii, which were 
excavated in 1824-25. Before describing the de- 
tails of the Roman public baths, attention may be 
called to the simpler baths used in private houses, 
although to a modern these seem extraordinarily 
elaborate in their arrangements. 

The cut given on the preceding page is a ground- 
plan of the Roman baths at Badenweiler; and 
though less elaborate than the baths attached to 
some Pompeian private houses, it is interesting 
from its compactness and the arrangement of the 
women’s and men’s baths, A full account of them 
is given by Dr. Heinrich Leibnitz, Die rémischen 
Bader bei Badenweiler (Leipzig, 1860). 

The so-called Old Baths, adjoining the Forum 
at Pompeii, afford an instance of a complete set 
of public baths so well preserved that in some 
of the chambers even the ceilings are intact. A 
ground-plan of these is given on the next page. 

The whole building, which comprises a double 
set of baths, has six different entrances from the 
street, one of which, b, gives admission to the 
smaller set only, which are supposed to have been 
appropriated to the women, and five others to the 
male department, of which two, ¢ and ¢ 2, commu- 
nicate directly with the furnaces, and the other 
three, a 3, a 2, a, with the bathing apartments, of 
which a, the nearest to the Forum, was the prin- 
cipalone; the other two, a3 and a2, being on differ- 
ent sides of the building, served for the convenience 
of those who lived on the north and east sides of 
the city. Passing through the principal entrance, 
a, which is removed from the street by a narrow 
footway surrounding the insula (the outer curb of 
which is marked upon the plan by the thin line 
drawn round it), and after descending three steps, 
the bather finds upon his left hand a small chamber, 
x, which contained a water-closet (latrina), and pro- 
ceeds into a covered portico, g g, which ran round 
three sides of an open court—atriwm (A)—which 
was 68 ft. long and 53 ft. broad; and these together 
formed the vestibule of the baths—vestibulum bal- 
nearum (Cic, Pro Cael. 26), in which the servants be- 
longing to the establishment, as well as the attend- 
ants of the bathers, waited. There are seats for 
their accommodation placed underneath the por- 
tico (g, g). This atrium was the exercise ground 
for the young men, or perhaps served as a prom- 
evade for visitors to the baths, Within this court 
the keeper of the baths (balneator), who exacted 
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Plan of the Old Baths at Pompeii. 


the quadrans paid by each visitor, was also sta- 


tioned; and the box for holding the money was stone seats along two sides of the wall (h, h). 


found in it. The room jf, which runs back from 
the portico, might have been appropriated to him; 
but most probably it was an oecus or exedra, for the 
convenience of the better classes while awaiting 
the return of their acquaintances from the interior. 
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In this court, likewise, as being 
the most public place, advertise- 
ments for the theatre, or other 
announcements of general inter- 
est, were posted up, one of which, 
announcing a gladiatorial show, 
still remains. At the two sides 
of the entrance to it were stone 
seats (scholae). n is the corridor 
which conducts from the entrance 
a 2 into the same vestibule; 0, 
a small cell of similar use to the 
corresponding one in the oppo- 
site corridor, d; e, a passage 
of communication which leads 
into the chamber B, the apo- 
dyterium, a room for undressing; 
and which is also accessible from 
the street by the door a3, through 
the corridor p, in which a small 
niche is observable, which prob- 
ably served for the station of 
another balneator, who collected 
the money from those entering 
from the north street. In this 
room, which was 38 ft. long and 22 
ft. broad,all the visitors must have 
met beforeentering the baths. The 
apodyterium probably belonged to. 
the frigidarium, which in Pliny’s 
villa it adjoined (Plin. Epist. v. 6, 
§ 25); though in the great thermae 
at Rome the frigidarium and the 
caldarium had doubtless each a 
separate apodyterium. In the apo- 
dyterium the bathersremoved their 
clothing, which was taken in 
charge by slaves known as capsa- 
rii, notorious in ancient times for 
their dishonesty (Dig. xlvii. 17). 

The apodyierium was a spacious chamber, with 
Holes 
are still visible on the walls, and probably mark 
the places where the pegs for the bathers’ clothes 
were set. The chamber was lighted by a glass 
window, and had six doors, One of these doors 
led to the entrance a2, one to the entrance a 3, one 
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to the small room i, one to the furnaces, one to 
the tepidarium D, while the sixth opened upon the 
Frigidariwm C, with its cold plunge-bath (Aourpdy, 
natatio, natatorium, piscina, baptisterium, puteus). 

The bath in this chamber is of white marble, 
and is 13 ft. 8 in. in diameter, and about 3 ft. 9 in. 
deep. It is approached by two marble steps, as 
shown in the following illustration. 

From the frigidarium the bather who wished to 
go through the warm bath and sweating process 
entered the tepidarium D. This tepidarium, 33 ft. 
long by 18 ft. broad, did not contain water either at 
Pompeii or at the baths of Hippias, but was merely 


heated with warm air of an agreeable temperature, | mented room in baths. 


(Overbeck. ) 


Frigidarium of the Old Baths at Pompeii 


in order to prepare the body for the great heat of 
the vapour and warm baths, and, upon returning, 
to obviate the danger of a too-sudden transition 
to the open air. In the baths at Pompeii this 
chamber served likewise as an apodyterium for 
those who took the warm bath; for which purpose 
the fittings-up are evidently adapted, the walls be- 
ing divided into a number of separate compart- 
ments or recesses for receiving the garments when 
taken off by a series of figures of the kind called At- 
lantes (q. v.) or Telamones, which project from the 
walls and support arich cornice above them. Three 
bronze benches were also found in the room, which 
was heated as well by its contiguity to the hypo- 
caust of the adjoining chamber, as by a brazier of 
bronze (foculus), in which the charcoal ashes were 
still remaining when the excavation was made. 
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Brazier of the Old Baths at Pompeii. 


Sitting and perspiring beside such a brazier was 
called ad flammam sudare (Suet. dug. 82). A repre- 
sentation of if is given in the above illustration. 
Its whole length was 7 ft., and its breadth 2 ft. 6 in. 

The tepidarium is generally the most highly orna- 
It was merely a room to 
sit in and be anointed in. In the Old Baths 
at Pompeii the floor is mosaic, the arched 
ceiling adorned with stucco and painting on 
a coloured ground, the walls red. 

Anointing was performed by slaves called 
uactores and aliptae(q.v.). It sometimes took 
place before going to the hot bath, and some- 
times after the cold bath, before putting on 
the clothes, in order to check the perspira- 
tion (Galen. x. 49). In some baths is a spe- 
cial room (destrictarium or unctorium) for this 
purpose. For an account of the various 
kinds of oils and scents used by the wealthy, 
see the fifteenth book of Athenaeus, the thir- 
teenth book of the Historia Naturalis of Pliny, 
and ef. Suet. Cal. 37. 

From the tepidarium a door opened into E, 
the caldarium, a chamber 53 ft. long and 174 
ft. wide. Its mosaic floor was directly above 
the furnace or hypocaust. Its walls also were 
hollow, forming a great flue filled with heated 
air. At one end was a round basin (labrum), 
and at the other a quadrangular bathing- 
place (avedos, alveus, solium, calida piscina), 
approached from the platform (schola) by 
steps. The alveus was 16} ft. long, 53 ft. wide, 
and 2 ft. deep. The labrum was 74 ft. in 
diameter and 8 in. deep, and was raised 34 ft. 
from the ground. It held cold water, for 
pouring upon the bather’s head before he 
left the room. These basins are of marble 
in the Old Baths, but we hear of alvei of 
solid silver (Plin. H. N. xxxiil. § 152). Be- 
cause of the great heat of the room, the 
caldarium was but slightly ornamented. 

The Old Baths have no laconicum, which 
was a chamber still hotter than the calda- 
rium, and used simply as a sweating -room, 
having no bath. It was said to have been 
introduced at Rome by Agrippa (Dio Cass. 
liii. 27), and was also called sudatorium and 
ssa. 

The suspensurae, or hanging- floors above the 
hypocaustum, are described in the following pas- 
sage from Prof. Middleton’s Ancient Rome in 1885 
(p. 334), from which the illustration on page 193 is 
taken: 

“Vitruvius’s description of the hypocausts, or 
hollow floors used for heating the hot rooms (cali- 
daria), agrees closely with many existing exam- 
ples. The lower floor was to be laid with 2 ft. 
tiles (tegulae bipedales) over a bed of concrete; on 
this, all over the area of the room, rows of short 
pillars (pilae) were built to support the upper or 
‘hanging floor’ (suspensura). These pilae were to 
be 2 ft. high, made of tegulae bessales, or tiles 8 in. 
square, set, not in mortar, but with clay in the 
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Tepidarium, (Overbeck. ) 


joints. In existing examples these clay joints | cating with the mouth of the furnace r, called 
have been baked into brick by the action of Se praefurnium or propigneum; and, passing down 
fire” (rather “hot air,” for there was not a fire in that passage, we reach the chamber M, into 
the hypocaustum, but in the hypocausis). The pas-| which the praefurnium projects, and which is 
sages from the furnace to the hypocaust and the | entered from the street atc. It was assigned to 
flues in the walls appear to have been called cuni-| the fornacatores, or persons in charge of the fires. 
culi (Plin. H. N. ix. 134). Of its two staircases, one leads to the roof of the 
The apodyterium has a passage, g, communi-! baths, and one to the boilers containing the water. 

= ‘ : ~~ There were three boilers, one of which (caldarium 

= SX vas) held the hot water; a second, the tepid (tepi- 
darium); and the third, the cold (frigidariwm ). 

The warm water was turned into the warm bath 

by a pipe through the wall, marked on the plan. 

i Underneath the hot chamber was set the cir- 
i cular furnace d, of more than 7 ft. in diameter, 
| nih ih which heated the water and poured hot air into 

i el ‘| the hollow cells of the hypocaustum. It passed 
i) from the furnace under the first and last of the 

Z caldrons by two flues, which are marked upon 
the plan. The boiler containing hot water was 

ea placed immediately over the furnace; and, as 
: the water was drawn out from thence, it was 
supplied from the next, the tepidarium, which 
was raised a little higher and stood a little 
a way off from the furnace. It was already con- 
ht siderably heated from its contiguity to the fur- 
i: | nace and the hypocaust below it, so that it sup- 
plied the deficiency 
of the former with- 
ouf materially dimin- 
ishing its tempera- 
ture; and the vacuum 
in this last was again 
filled up from the 
farthest removed, 
: 3 which contained the 
a = = cold water receiv- 
ed directly from the 
= =| Square reservoir seen 
== : mt TMNT behind them—a prin- 
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ciple which has at @< iwi 
length been intro- 

—— duced into the mod- 

Caldarium of the Old Baths, (Overbeck.) ern bathing establish- 
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Greeks, who called it ordeyyis or év- 
otpa. These instruments, many of 


which have been discovered among 
the ruins of the various baths of an- 


HYP 


tiquity, were made of bone, bronze, 
iron, and silver; all corresponding in 
form with the epithet of Martial, ‘“curvo 
distringere ferro” (xiv.51). The poorer 
classes were obliged to scrape them- 
selves, but the more wealthy took their 
slaves to the baths for the purpose—a 
fact which is elucidated by a curious 
story related by Spartianus ( Hadr, 
17). ’ 

The strigil was by no means a blunt 
instrument, consequently its edge was 
softened by the application of oil 
that was dropped upon it from a 
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Method of Heating the Baths in the Thermae of Caracalla. 


(Middleton ) 


small vessel called guttus, which had 
a narrow neck, so as to discharge its 
contents drop by drop, from whence 


AA. Concrete wall faced with brick. HH. Horizontal and vertical sec- the name is taken, A representation 
B. Lower part of wall with no brick tions of the flue tiles, which f . oe : olla wi 
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CC. Suspensura, or upper floor of hy- rium. page. Augustus is related to have 
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at the edges. darium. the strigil (Suet. Aug. 80). Invalids 
EE. Marble flooring. K. Rain-water pipe. and persons of a delicate habit made 
FF. Marble plinth ‘and wall lining. LL. Vaults of crypt, made of pumice- : Pp : ce eee ! e abibanad 
GG. Under-fioor of hypocaust, paved stone concrete. use of sponges, which Pliny says an- 
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ments. The boilers themselves no longer remain, 
but the impressions which they have left in the 
mortar in which they were imbedded are clearly 
visible, and enable us to ascertain their respective 
positions and dimensions, the first of which, the 
caldarium, is represented on preceding page. Such 
coppers or boilers appear to have been called milia- 
ria, from similarity of shape to a mile-stone (Pallad. 
i. 40; v. 8). 

Behind the coppers there is another corridor 
leading into the court or atrium (K) appropriated 
to the servants of the bath, and which has also the 
convenience of an immediate communication with 
the street by the door at ¢ 2. 

We now proceed to the adjoining set of baths, 
which were assigned to the women. The entrance |f 
is by the door b, which conducts into a small 
vestibule, m, and thence into the apodyterium H, 
which, like the one in the men’s bath, has a seat 
(pulvinus, gradus) on either side built up against 
the wall. This opens upon a cold bath, J, an- 
swering to the natatio of the other set, but of much 
smaller dimensions. There are four steps on the 
inside to descend into it. Opposite to the door of 
entrance into the apodyterium is another doorway 
which leads to the tepidarium H, which also com- 
municates with the thermal chamber F, on one 


side of which is a warm bath in a square recess, jf 
and at the farther extremity the labrum. The floor |i 


of this chamber is suspended, and its walls perfo- 


hi 
rated for flues, like the corresponding one in the |i 


men’s baths. It is to be especially noticed that |f 
the tepidarium in the women’s baths had no brazier, |f 
but had a hanging or suspended floor. 

After having gone through the regular course 
of perspiration, the Romans made use of instiu- 
ments called strigiles to scrape off the perspiration, 
much in the same way as we are accustomed to 
scrape the sweat off a horse with a piece of iron 
hoop, after he has run a heat, or comes 1n from 
violent exercise. The strigil was also used by the 

rh 


swered for towels as well as strigils, 

They were finally dried with towels 

(lintea) and anointed (Juy. iii. 262; Plin. WH. N. xxxi. 
§ 125 foll.). 

The common people were supplied with these 

necessaries in the baths—omnia commoda praestan- 
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Women’s Bath. 


(Pompeii,) 
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jury —as we saw above; but the more wealthy 
carried their own with them (Pers. v. 126). 

After the operation of scraping and rubbing dry, 
they retired into, or remained in, the tepidarium 


5 ee) 


Strigils with Guttus. (Found in Roman Baths.) 


until they thought it prudent to encounter the 
open air. But it does not appear to have been 


customary to bathe in the water, when there was | 


any, either of the tepidarium or the frigidarium; the 
temperature only of the atmosphere in these two 
chambers being of consequence to break the snd- 
den change from the extreme of heat to cold. 


Notwithstanding the ample account which has | 


been given of the plans and usages respecting 


baths in general, something yet remains to be said | 


about that particular class known as thermae, of 
which establishments the baths, in fact, consti- 
tuted the smallest part. The thermae, properly 
speaking, were a Roman adaptation of the Greek 
gymnasium, or palaestra (see PALAESTRA), as de- 
scribed by Vitruvius; both of which contained a 
system of baths in conjunction with conveniences 
for athletic games and youthful sports, exedrae in 
which the rhetoricians declaimed, poets recited, 
and philosophers lectured, as well as porticoes and 
vestibules for the idle, and libraries for the learned. 
They were decorated with the finest objects of art, 
both in painting and sculpture, covered with pre- 
cious marbles, and adorned with fountains and 
shaded walks and plantations, like the groves of 
the Academy, and served at Rome all the purposes 
of a modern club. It may be said that they began 
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and ended with the Empire, for it was not until 
| the time of Augustus that these magnificent struct- 
“ures were commenced. M. Agrippa is the first who 
afforded these luxuries to his countrymen by be- 
_queathing to them the thermae and gardens which 
he bad erected in the Campus Martius. The Pan- 
‘theon (q.v.), now existing at Rome, served origi- 
nally as a vestibule to these baths; and, as it was 
considered too magnificent for the purpose, it is 
supposed that Agrippa added the portico and con- 
secrated it as a temple, for which use it still serves. 
It appears from a passage in Sidonius Apollinaris 
that the whole of these buildings, together with the 
adjacent Thermae Neronianae, remained entire in 
the year A.D. 466. Little is now left beyond a few 
fragments of ruins and the Pantheon. The example 
set by Agrippa was followed by Nero, and after- 
wards by Titus, the ruins of whose thermae are still 
visible, covering a vast extent, partly underground 
and partly above the Esquiline Hill. Thermae were 
also erected by Trajan, Caracalla, and Diocletian, 
| of the last two of which ample remains still exist ; 
and even as late as Constantine, besides several 
which were constructed by private individuals, P. 
Victor enumerates sixteen. 

Previously to the erection of these establish- 
ments for the use of the population, it was cus- 
tomary for those who sought the favour of the 
| people to give them a day’s bathing free of ex- 
pense. Thus, according to Dio Cassius, Faustus, 
the son of Sulla, furnished warm baths and oil 
gratis to the people for one day; and Augustus, 
on one occasion, furnished warm baths and barbers 
_to the people for the same period gratuitously, 
/and at another time for a whole year to the wom- 
}en as well as the men. From thence it is fair to 
infer that the guadrans paid for admission into the 
balneae was not exacted at the thermae, which, as 
being the works of the emperors, would naturally 
be opened with imperial generosity to all, and 
without any charge, otherwise the whole city 
would have thronged to the establishment be- 
queathed to them by Agrippa; and in confirma- 
tion of this opinion it may be remarked that the 
old establishments, which were probably erected by 
private enterprise, were termed meritoriae. Most, 
if not all, of the other regulations previously de- 
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Chief Hall of the Thermae of Caracalla. 
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tailed as relating to the economy of the baths ap- 
ply equally to the thermae; but it is to these estab- 
lishments especially that the dissolute conduct of 
the emperors, and other luxurious indulgences of 
the people in general, detailed in the compositions 
of the satirists and later writers, must be consid- 
ered to refer. 

The student is cautioned against an illustra- 
tion found in all the older dictionaries. It is styled 
a “Representation of a Roman Bath,” and is said 
to be from the Thermae of Titus at Rome. It is, 
in fact, a drawing made in 1553 by Giovanni An- 
tonio Rasconi, an Italian architect, to illustrate a 
treatise by Johannes Autonius Siecus Cremensis, 
and was drawn after the description of the baths 
in Vitruvius. In that treatise it is styled simply 
“Figura Antiqui Balinei,” but it was put forth by 
one P. A. Maffei in 1704 as a picture of the “ Baths 
of Titus.” Thence it got into many other works, 


and received, unfortunately, a general acceptance, | 


though containing several important errors. See 
Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer, pp. 270, 271. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—On the subject of the ancient 
baths the reader is referred to Baccius, De Thermis 
Veterum (Graevius, Thes. xii. 279-379); Ferrarius, De 
Balneis (Polneus, Thes. iii. 297-310); Montfaucon, 
Antig. Expl. iii. 201-212; Palladio, Le Terme dei 
Romani, ed. Secamozzi; Cameron, The Baths of the 
Romans; Stieglitz, Archdologie der Baukunst, iii. 


241-276; Hirt, Geschichte der Baukunst, iii. 233- | 


236; Canina, L’Architettura Antica (2d ed. 1844); 
Bussemaker and Daremberg, @uvres d’Oribase, ii. 
865-875; Bechi in Mus. Borbonico, ii. 49-52; Gell, 
Pompeiana, chaps. vi., vii. (1837); Saglio, Dict. des 
Antiquités, i. 648-664; Guhl and Koner, Das Leben 
der Griechen und Rémer (1876); Overbeck, Pompeii 
(4th ed. 1884); Nissen, Pompeianische Studien, chaps. 
v., Vi., Vii.; Becker’s Gallus, ed. GOll, 111. 104-157 ; 
Marquardt, Privatleben der Romer, i. 262-288; Lan- 
ciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries (1888); Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 (1885) ; 
and id. Remains of Ancient Rome (1892). 

Balteus (in the plural, baltea). 
reAapov), aud sometimes a woman’s girdle. 
shoulder-belt, and oftenest a sword-belt. 
the Greeks, as the sword usually hung by the left 


hip, te bely yee wapporied by ee eras “dye,” from their painting their cheeks and black- 
over the breast, as | ening their eyelids, 


shown in the cam- 
eo here given from 
the Florentine Mu- 
seum, 

The Romans, on 
the other hand, 
usually wore the 
balteus over the 
left shoulder, 
though not always. 
(See Caes. B. G. v. 
44.) Shield - belts 
among the Greeks 
were worn in the 
reverse order from 
the sword-belt, the 
two crossing over 
the breast. Belts 
were generally made of leather, sometimes orna- 
mented with silver and gold. They were often 
employed also to support the quiver. _ The belts 
of the Roman emperors were so magnificent that 


(Florentine Museum.) 


Balteus. 


A belt (in Gk. | 
(1) A) 
Among | 
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a special officer (baltearius) had charge of them. 
See CINGULUM; PHARETRA. 


Belt of Homeric Warrior. 


(2) A belt or collar passing round a horse’s neck 
and breast, partly for protection, and partly for 
ornament. It was often decorated with embossed 
work, and sometimes carried bells. See PHALERA ; 
TINTINNABULUM. 

(3) The belt on the celestial globe representing 
the sun’s course and bearing the signs of the 
zodiac (Manilius, i. 679). 

(4) The praecinctio (Std{opa) of the theatre. 


| See THEATRUM. 


(5) In architecture (Ionic), an ornamental band 
which encircles the pulvinus, or bolster of the 
capital (Vitruv. iii. 5, 7). 

Bandusiae Fons. A fountain in Apulia some 
six miles from Venusia, and made famous by 
Horace in his ode (iii. 13) beginning 

‘*Q fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro!” 


Banishment. See DEpPoORTATIO; EXSILIUM; 
OSTRACISMUS; PHYGE; RELEGATIO. 

Banks, Bankers, and Banking. 
ZITAE. 

Bantia. The modern Banzi; a town in Apulia 
near Venusia. Here was found the famous bronze 
tablet known as the TABULA BANTINA (q. V.), con- 
taining av important fragment of the Oscan lan- 
guage. See OScl. 

Baptae (Bazrai). (1) A name given to the 
priests of Cotytto, the Greek goddess of lewdness, 
and derived by some from Badmra, “to tinge” or 


See TRAPE- 


See CoryTTo. (2) A comedy 
of Eupolis (q. v.) in which he assailed the effemi- 
nacy and debauchery of his countrymen. 
Baptisterium (Barrictypiov). <A large basin 
into which bath- 
ers could plunge 
or even swim 
about(Plin. Hpist. 
It is 
more commonly 
called natatoriwm 
or piscina. See 
BALNEAE. 
Barathron (/3a- 
paOpov). A deep 
pit at Athens into 
which criminals 
and the dead bod- 
ies of exécuted 
criminals were 
cast. See Xen. Hel- 
len,i.7,20; andthe 
article CAEDES. 


Baptisterium. 


(Pompeii. ) 


BARBA 


Barba. I. GREEK (ray, yévetor, umnyn).—OF 
these, yéverov, properly “chin,” is the earliest 
word. Mvoraé is the moustache; mdmros the 
hair on the nether lip; yvoos or tovdos the first 
down. ‘Ymnvn is sometimes restricted to the hair 
about the upper and lower lips—that is, to the 
pvoraé and the mdmros com- 
bined; yevevoy to the beard 
proper, the hair on the chin. 
There is no special word for 
the whiskers. 

The Greeks regarded the 
beard as a badge of virility 
which it was a disgrace to 
be without; and in the Ho- 
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there were many iuvenes who shaved the beard 
only partially, and trimmed it, so as to give it an 
ornamental form; to them the terms bene barbati 
and barbatuli are applied. We hear of young men 
oiling their chins to force a premature growth of 
beard (Petron. 75, 10). 

In a general way, in Rome at this time, a long 
beard (barba promissa) was considered a mark of 
slovenliness and squalor. The censors L. Veturins 
and P. Licinius compelled M. Livius, who had 
been banished, on his restoration to the city to be 
shaved, and to lay aside his dirty appearance, and 
then, but not till then, to come into the Sen- 
ate (Liv. xxvii. 34). The first time of shaving 
was regarded as the beginning of manhood, and 


meric time it had even a 
sanctity as among the Jews, | 
so that a common form of | 
entreaty was to touch the | 
beard of the person address- | 
ed. It was only shaven as | 
a sign of mourning, though 
in this case it was instead 
often left untrimmed. A 
smooth face was regarded 
as a sign of effeminacy 
(Athen. xiii. 565 a). The| 
Spartans punished cowards by shaving off a portion | 
of their beards. From the earliest times, however, 
the shaving of the upper lip was not uncommon. 
In the time of Alexander the Great the custom 
of smooth shaving was introduced (Chrysippus ap. 
Athen. xiii. 565 a), and spread from the Macedo-— 
nians, whose kings are represented on coins, etc., | 


. NEPIKAHIS: 
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Pericles, showing Greek 
Beard. 


Coin of Alexander the Great. 


with smooth faces, throughout the whole Greek 
world. Laws were passed against it, without effect, 
at Rhodes and Byzantium ; and even Aristotle, we 
are told, conformed to the new custom (Diog. 
Laért. v. 1), unlike the other philosophers, who 
retained the beard as a badge of their profession. 


A “man with a beard” (swyevorpddos) after the | 
Macedonian period implies a philosopher (ef. Pers. | 


iv. 1, magister barbatus of Socrates), and we have 
many allusions to this custom of the later phi- 
losophers in such proverbs as “ the, beard does not 
make the sage” (rwywvorpopia pirdaodor ov motel, 
Plut. De Is. et Osir. 3). 

I. Roman.—The Romans in early times wore 
the beard uncut, as we learn from the insult offered 
by the Gaul to M. Papirius (Livy. v. 41), and from 
Cicero (Pro Cael. 14); and, according to Varro and 
Pliny, the Roman beards were not shaven till B.c. 
300, when P. Ticinius Menas brought over a barber 
from Sicily; and Pliny adds that the first Roman 
who was shaved (rasus) every day was Scipio Afri- 
canus. (Cf. Gell. iii. 4.) His custom, However, was 
soon followed, and shaving became a regular thing. 
The lower orders, then as now, were not always 
able to do the same, and hence the jeers of Martial 
(vii. 95; xii. 59). In the later times of the Republic 


the day on which this took place was celebrated 
as a festival (Juy. iii. 186). There was no par- 
ticular time fixed for this to be done. Usually, 
however, it was when the young Roman assumed 
the toga virilis. Augustus did it in bis twenty- 
fourth year, Ca- 
ligulain his twen- 
tieth. The hair 
cut off on such oc- 
casions was con- 
secrated to some 
god. Thus Nero 
put bis into a 
golden box set 
with pearls, and dedicated it to Iupiter Capito- 
linus (Suet. Ver. 12). 

With the emperor Hadrian the beard began to 
revive. Plutarch says that this emperor wore it 
to hide some scars on his face. The practice after- 

yards became common, and till the time of Con- 
stantine the Great the emperors appear in busts 
and coins with beards; but Constantine and his 
successors to the end of the 
sixth century, with the ex- 
ception of Julian, are rep- 
resented as beardless. The 
| contrast between the custom 
| of the early emperors and 
| those of Hadrian and his suc- 
cessors as to the beard is seen 
in the accompanying heads. 
|The Romans, unlike the 
| Greeks, let their beards grow 
in time of mourning; so 
did Augustus for the death 
of Inlius Caesar, and the 
time when he had it shaved 
off he made a season of 
festivity (Dio Cass, xlviii. 
34). Other occasions of 
mourning on which the beard was allowed to grow 
were, appearance as a revs, condemnation, or some 
public calamity. For an account of barbers, see 
TONSOR, 

Barbari. BapBapo. was originally the Greek 
epithet for a people speaking any language but 
Greek, Its origin is onomatopoetie, since it is an 
attempt to imitate the confused sounds of a foreign 
language. It was not until after the Persian Wars 
that the name began to carry with it associations 
of hatred and contempt, and to imply vulgarity 
and want of cultivation. The national feeling of 
the Greeks had then risen to such intensity that 
they deemed themselves above all other peoples 
in gifts and culture, and looked down upon them 
with a sense of superiority. 


Aureus of Augustus Caesar. 


Pertinax. 


BARBARICUS SINUS 


The Romans were originally, like other non- 
Hellenic peoples, included by the Greeks under 
the name of barbari. But after the conquest of 
Greece, and the transference of Hellenic art and 
culture to Rome, the Romans took up the same 
position as the Greeks before them, and designated 
as barbarians all the nations who differed in 
language and manners from the Graeco-Roman 
world. 

Barbaricus Sinus. A gulf on the eastern 
coast of Africa below the mouth of the Sinus 
Arabicus. 

Barbers. See ToNnsor. 

Barbitos (SdpSiros). See Lyra. 


Barca (Bapxn). Now Merjeb. The second city 
of Cyrenaica, in Northern Africa, 100 stadia from 
the sea. It appears to have been at first a settle- 
ment of a Libyan tribe, the Barraci, but about 
B.c. 560 was colonized by the Greek seceders from 
Cyrené, and became so powerful as to make the 
western part of Cyrenaica virtually independent 
of the mother city. In B.c. 510 it was taken by 
the Persians, who removed most of its inhabitants 
to Bactria; and under the Ptolemies its ruin was 
completed by the erection of its port into a new 
eity, which was named Ptolemais. 

Barca or Barceas (Bdpxas). 
meaning “ lightning” or “‘ gleaming,” like the He- 
brew barak, with which it is related. It is found 
as a sort of agnomen applied to the names of dis- 
tinguished warriors. See HAMILCAR. 

Barcino (Bapxway). Now Barcelona. A town 
of the Laletani in Hispania Tarraconensis, with 
an excellent harbour. 

Bardi. A celebrated poetico-sacerdotal order 
among the ancient Gauls, who roused their coun- 
trymen to martial fury by their strains, and 
for this purpose were accustomed to follow the 
camp. From the language of Tacitus (Germ. 3), 
some have supposed that a similar order existed 
among the ancient Germans. The passage in ques- 
tion, however, involves a doubtful reading. They 
who adopt barditus as the true lection make it 
signify “a bard’s song.” The reading frequently 
adopted, however, is barritus, “a war-cry.”  Prob- 
ability, nevertheless, is somewhat in favour of the 
Germans having also had their bards. 


Bardocucullus. See CUCULLUS. 
Barea. See SORANUS. 


Bargusii. A people in the northeast of Spain, 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus (Livy, xxi. 19). 


Baris (Bapis). (1) A boat used on the Nile to 
transport merchandise, etc., across the river. It 


(Rawlinson. ) 


Baris. 


is described in Herod. ii. 96. (2) In the Septua- 
gint, the word denotes a tower or palace (Ps. xliv. 9). 


A Punie word | 
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Barium. A town of Apulia, on the Adriatic, 
noted for its fisheries, whence Horace calls it 
“fishy Barium” (Sat. i. 5, 97). It is now Bari. 

Barsiné (Bapoivyn). A daughter of Darius Codo- 
mannus, who married Alexander the Great, B.c. 324, 
and had by him a son named Heracles. She was 
secretly put to death by Cassander, along with her 
son, when the latter had reached his fourteenth 
year (Justin, xv. 2). According, however, to Dio- 
dorus Siculus (xx. 28), he was slain by Polysper- 
chon, who had agreed with Cassander that he 
would commit the deed. Plutarch says that Poly- 
sperchon promised to slay him for 100 talents. We 
have followed Arrian (vii. 1) in making Barsiné 
the daughter of Darius. According to Plutarch 
(Vit. Alex.) she was the daughter of Artabazus; 
while another authority makes her father to have 
been named Pharnabazus. It is therefore said by 
some that two women of the same name are re- 
ferred to —one a Greek and one a Persian, and both 
narried to Alexander. 

Basanistae (Sacavorai). See TORMENTUM. 

Basanos (Sacavos). See TORMENTUM. 

Bascania (Sackavia). See Fascrnum. 


Bascauda. A word borrowed, like the English 
basket, from the ancient British language (Welsh, 
basged) and mentioned by Martial (xiv. 99) as im- 
ported from Britain. The original form of basket ap- 
pears to have been imitated in silver (Juv. xii, 46). 

Basileia (Bacidera). A festival with games, 
open to all Greeks, held at Lebadea in Boeotia, in 
honour of Zeus Basileus. See Diod. xv. 53. 

Basileus (BaciAevs). See ARCHON; MAGISTER 
BIBENDI; REX. 

Basilia. (1) An island, famous for its amber, in 
the Northern Ocean. Modern writers have sup- 
posed that it is in reality to be identified with the 
southern extremity of Sweden, and mistaken by 
the ancients for an island. (2) A city on the Rhe- 
nus (Rhine), now Bale, and in the Middle Ages 
known as Basula. 

Basilica (ra Baciixa). The Greek code of Ro- 
man law, commenced about A.D. 876 by the em- 
peror Basil I., and finished by his son, Leo the Phi- 
losopher, who reigned A.D. 886-911. It comprised 
the Institutes, Pandects, Code, the Novellae, and 
the imperial Constitutions subsequent to the time 
of Justinian. It is in sixty books, subdivided into 
titles. The publication of this authorized body of 
law in Greek led to the gradual disuse of the orig- 
inal compilations of Justinian in the Kast; but by 
its means the Roman law was so firmly established 
in Eastern Europe and Western Asia as to main- 
tain its hold there among the Greek populations to 
the present day. See Rudorff, Rom. Rechtsgeschichte 
(Leipzig, 1876), and the article IusTINIANUS, The 
best modern edition of the Basilica is that of Heim- 
bach, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1833-70). 

Basilica (crod Baoihixyn; the pure Latin word 
being regia, se. aula). A state building, used by 
the Romans as a hall of justice and a public meet- 
ing-place. The earliest basilica built at Rome was 
ealled the Basilica Porcia, after the famous M. Por- 
cius Cato Censorius, who built it in B.c. 184, prob- 


| ably on the model of the roa BaciXetos (“‘ royal col- 


onnade”) at Athens. It stood in the Fornm near 
the Curia. The later basilicas usually bore the 
name of the persons who built them. Buildings 
of the same kind were constantly erected in the 


BASILICA 


provinces to serve as halls of exchange or courts 
of justice. The form of the basilica was oblong ; 
the interior was a hall, either without any divisions 
or divided by rows of pillars, with a main nave, 
and two, or sometimes four, side-aisles. Galleries 
for spectators were often added above. If the 
basilica was used as a hall of justice, a space 
(usually in the form of a large semicircular niche, 
and containing a tribunal) was set np at the end 
of the nave for the accommodation of the court. 
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Basilica of Trajan. 


After the time of Constantine the Great, of whose 
great basilica, with its nave and two aisles, mag- 
nificent ruins still remain, many basilicas were 
turned into Christian churches, and many churches 
were built upon the same plan. 

Besides the Basilica Porcia already mentioned 


The Basilica at Tréves, 


as having been the earliest Roman structure 
of the kind, there were at Rome fully twen- 
ty others erected at different periods, of which 
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the following are most frequently mentioned by 
ancient authors: (1) Basilica Sempronia, cou- 
structed by Titus Sempronius, B.C. 171, and sup- 
posed to have been between the Vicus Tuscus and 
the Velabrum. (2) Basilica Opimia, which was 
above the Comitium. (3) Basilica Pauli Aemilii, 
or Basilica Aemilia, called also Regia Pauli by 
Statius. Cicero raentions two basilicas of this 
name, of which one was built, and the other only 
restored, by Paulus Aemilius. Both these edifices 
were in the Forum, and one was celebrated for its 
open peristyle of Phrygian columns, which Plu- 
tarch (Vit. Caes.) states was erected by L. Aemilius 
Paulus during his consulship, at an expense of 
1500 talents, sent to him by Caesar from Gaul, as 
a bribe to gain him over from the aristocratical 
party. (4) Basilica Pompeii, called also regia, near 
the theatre of Pompey. (5) Basilica Iulia, erected 
by Iulius Caesar, in the Forum, and opposite to the 
Basilica Aemilia. It was from the roof of this 
building that Caligula scattered money among 
the people for several successive days. (6) Basi- 
lica Flavia, of the form on which the Christian 
churches were modelled. (7) Basilica Ulpia or 
Traiani, in the Forum of Trajan. (8) Basilica 
Constantini, erected by the emperor Constantine, 
supposed to be the ruin now remaining on the Via 
Sacra, near the Temple of Rome and Venus, and 
commonly called the Temple of Peace. Of all these 
magnificent edifices nothing now remains beyond 
the ground plan, and the bases and some portion 
of the columns and superstructure of several. 
The basilica at Pompeii is in better preservation ; 
the external walls, ranges of columns, and tribunal 
of the judges being still tolerably perfect on the 
ground floor. See the illustration on page 199. 
The Forum, or, where there was more than one, 
the one which was in the most frequented and 
central part of the city, was always selected for 
the site of a basilica; and hence it is that the 
classic writers not infrequently use the terms 
Jorum and basilica synonymously. See Forum. 


Basilides (BaciXeidns). 
tus (q. v.). 


Basilinda (BacWivda). A children’s game played 
by both Greeks and Romans, 
and practically identical 
with our game of “follow 
your leader.” See Herod. i. 
114; Suet. Nero, 35; Horace, 
Epist. i. 1. 59. 

Basiliscus (BaciXickos ). 
The basilisk, sometimes 
called cockatrice, from the 
vulgar belief in modern times 
that it is produced from the 
eggofacock. Nicander de- 
scribes it as having a small 
body, about three palms long, 
and of a shining colour, All 
the ancient authors speak 
with horror of the poison of 
the basilisk, which they af- 
firm to be of so deadly a nat- 
ure as to prove fatal, not 
only when introduced into 
a@ wound, but also when 
transmitted through another object. Avicenna re- 
lates the case of a soldier to whom, having trans- 
fixed a basilisk with a Spear, its venom proved 


The father of Herodo- 
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Remains of the Basilica at Pompeii. 


fatal, and also to his horse, whose lip was accident- 
ally wounded by it. Linnaeus refers this creature, 
as mentioned by the ancients, to the lacerta iguana. 
Calmet supposes. the Scriptural basilisk to be the 
same with the cobra di capello, but this is not 
found in Africa. The serpent which is described 
under the name of buskah answers very well in 
most respects to the ancient descriptions of the 
basilisk. 


Basilium (SaciAccov). 
iar to the kings of Egypt and to the Egyptian 
goddess Isis (q. v.). See Plut. De Is. et Osir. 19. 


Basilius (Baci\ewos). (1) A Christian writer, sur- 
named the Great, of Caesarea in Cappadocia. He 


A tall head-dress pecul- | 


(Overbeck. ) 


was born of a noble family in A.D, 329, was edu- 
cated in rhetoric at Constantinople and Athens by 
Libanius and Himerius, and subsequently took up 
the profession of advocate. But it was not long 
before he dedicated himself to the service of the 
Church. He distinguished himself especially by 
his resistance to Arianism and the measures he 
adopted for regulating the monastic system. He 
died, the bishop of his native city, in A.D. 379. 
He composed a reyised liturgy still in use in the 
East, and known as the “Liturgy of the Holy 
Basil.” Besides his writings on points of doctrine, 
we have an address by him to young men on the 
uses of Greek literature, the study of which he 
earnestly recommended, in opposition to the prej- 


Basilica of St. Peter, erected in the time of Constantine. 
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udices of many Christians. He has also left a col- 
lection of four hundred letters, which are models 
in their way. Among them are those addressed 
to Libanins, his pagan instructor. A standard 
edition of his works is that of the Abbé Migne 
in 4 vols. (29-32) of his Patrologia Graeco-Latina 
(Paris, 1866). The Greek Church celebrates the 
day of his death (January 1st), the Roman Chureh 
that of his ordination (June 14th). (2) The name 
of several of the Byzantine emperors. See By- 
ZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 

Bassae. See PHIGALIA. 

Bassara, Bassdris (Baccdpa, kacodpa). Origi- 
nally a name given to the fox, and probably 
Egyptian in its origin, since in the hieroglyphs 
the fox is called wasar (Coptic basor); and Egyp- 
tian priests are found represented as wearing what 
appear to be fox-skins. (See Lepsius, Denkmdiler, 
ii. 112, 128.) In Lydia and Thrace the word is 
applied ‘to the dress of the Bacchanals (Bassarides), 
which is described as variegated and reaching to 
the feet. The Lydian Dionysus is hence styled 
Bassareus, but there is no genuine Hellenic con- 
ception of a fox in connection with Dionysus. See 
Roscher, Ausfiihrl. Lexikon der griech. und rom. My- 
thologie, 8. h. v. 


Bassus, Auripius. A Roman historian of the 
time of Tiberius, who treated of the expiration of 
the Republic and the founding of the Empire. 
Quintilian (x. 1. 103) speaks of his Libri belli Ger- 
manici, which may, however, have been a part of 
the other work. His narrative was continued by 
Pliny the Elder, and appears to have been used by | 
Dio Cassius and Suetonius. Quotations from it | 
are to be found in Seneca, Swasoriae, vi. 18 and 23. | 
See H. Peter, Hist. Fragm. 308. 


Bastarnae. A people who first inhabited that 
part of European Sarmatia which corresponds with | 
a part of Poland and Prussia, and who afterwards 
established themselves in the south, to the left and 
right of the Tyras (Liv. x1. 58). 

Basterna. A kind of litter or palanquin, used 
by Roman women, resembling the Jectica (q. v.). 
The driver was called basternarius. See Ginzrot, 


| 


Basterna. 


Die Wagen der Alten, from which the accompanying 
illustration is taken. 


Batavi. An old German nation, which inhab- 
ited a part of the present Holland, especially the 
island called Batavorum Insula (modern Beture), 
formed by that branch of the Rhine which empties 
into the sea near Lugdunum Batavorum (Leyden), 
together with the Vahalis (Waal) and Mosa (Maas). 
Their territories, however, extended much beyond 
the Waal. Tacitus commends their bravery. Ac- 
cording to him they were originally the same as the 
Catti (q. v.), a German tribe, which had emigrated 
from their country on account of domestic troub- 
les. This must have happened before the time of 
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Caesar. When Germanicus was about to invade 
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Germany from the sea he made their island the 
rendezvous of his fleet. Being subjugated by the 
Romans, they served- them with such courage 
and fidelity as to obtain the title of friends and 
brethren. They were exempted from tributes aud 
taxes, and permitted to choose their leaders among 
themselves. Their cavalry was particularly excel- 
lent. During the reign of Vespasian they revolt- 
ed, under the command of Civilis, from the Ro- 
mans, and extorted from them favourable terms 
of peace. Trajan and Hadrian subjugated them 
again. At the end of the third century the Salian 
Franks obtained possession of the Insula Batayo- 
rum. The capital of the nation was Lugdunum 
Batavorum, now Leyden (Tac. Hist. iv. 12; xix. 32). 

Baths and Bathing. See BALNEAE. 

Bathycles (BaduxAjs). A celebrated artist, sup- 
posed to have been a native of Magnesia on the 
Maeander. The period when he flonrished has 
given rise to much discussion. It was probably 
in the age of Croesus (Pausan. iii. 191). 

Bathyllus (BaOvAdos). (1) A young Samian, 
the favourite of Polycrates (q. v.), and alluded to 
by Anacreon. (2) An Alexandrian youth, the fa- 
vourite of Maecenas, and noted for his graceful 
dancing in the pantomimes (Juv. vi. 63). 

Batillum or Vatillum. An iron shovel with a 
short handle used for various purposes, especially 


/as a fire-shovel, 


chafing-dish, and 
for burning in- 


|cense. See Hor- 
ae Sata = Batillum. (From an original in bronze 
36 ? . oy found at Pompeii.) 


Batrachomyomachia (Barpayouvopyayia). The 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. The title of an 
epic poem, falsely bearing the name of Homer. It 
was a parody of the Jliad, and was probably writ- 
ten by Pigres (q. v.). (See Homervs.) It consists 
of 294 hexameters, and has been edited by Ernesti 
in his edition of Homer (Leipzig, 1759; reprinted 
at Glasgow, 1814); Matthiae (Leipzig, 1805); and 
Mitzschke (Berlin, 1874). 

Battering-Ram. See ARIES. 


Battiddae (Barriada). Kings of Cyrené during 
eight generations. (i) Barrus I., of Thera, led a 
colony to Africa at the command of the Delphic or- 
acle, and founded Cyrené about B.c. 631. (2) AR- 
CESILAUS L., son of the preceding, reigned B.c. 599— 


5838. (3) Barrus IL, surnamed “ the Happy,” son of 


the preceding, reigned 583-560 (?) 
IL., son of the preceding, surn 


(4) ARCESILAUS 
g, amed “the Oppres- 
sive,” reigned about 560-550. His brothers with- 
drew from Cyrené, and founded Barea. (5) Barrus 
III., or “the Lame,” son of the preceding, reigned 
about 550-530, in which period Demonax, a Manti- 
nean, with the aid of the people, gave a new consti- 
tution to the city, whereby the royal power was re- 
duced within very narrow limits. (6) ARCESILAtS 
IIT., son of the preceding, reigned about 530-514. 
(7) Barrus IV., of whose life we have no accounts. 
(8) ArcrsiLats IV., at whose death, about 450, a 
popular government was established. See CyRENE. 
Battiaddes (Barriadns). A patronymic of Cal- 
limachus (q. v.) from his father Battus. The name 
is also applied to (1) the people of Cyrené, a place 
founded by Battus, and (2) to the kings of Cyrené. 
See CYRENE. 


Battus (Barros). (1) A Lacedaemonian who, in 


BAUCALIS 


B.C. 631, built the town of Cyrené with a colony 
from the island of Thera. His proper name was 
Aristoteles, but he received the name of Battus 
from his having an impediment in his speech (Bar- 
tapi¢w = to stutter), though Herodotus (iv. 155) says 
that Barros is a derivative from a Libyan dialect, 
and means “king.” He reigned over Cyrené for 
about thirty years, and was succeeded by his son 
Arcesilaiis. See BaTTIADAE; CYRENE. (2) A 
shepherd of Pylos, who promised Hermes that he 
would not expose his theft of the flocks of Ad- 
metus, which were in charge of Apollo. Having 
broken his promise, he was turned into a stone 
(Ovid, Met. ii. 702). 

BaucAlis (Savcadis). A large wine-cooler, made 
usually of earthenware. See Athenaeus, xi. 784 c. 


Baucides (Savxidns). A kind of costly shoe of 
saffron colour worn by women (Poll. vii. 99.) 


Baucis (Bavxis). See PHILEMON. 

Bauli. A collection of villas between Misenum 
and Baiae in Campania. 

Bavius. A dull poet who, with Mevius, at- 
tacked Vergil, Horace, and other Augustan writ- 
ers. See Verg. Eel. iii.90; v. 36; Horace, Epod. x. 
1; and the article VERGILIUS. 

Baxeae or Baxae. Sandals made of leaves, 
twigs, or fibre, and worn by comic actors, while the 
cothurnus was peculiar to the tragic stage (Isidor. 
Orig. xix. 33). Philosophers also wore sandals of 
this description, at least in later times. Of the 
two bazeae shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, the upper one was worn on the right foot. 
It has a loop on the right side for fastening the 
band which went across the instep. This band, 
together with the ligature connected with it, 


Dy 


(British Museum.) 


Baxeae. 


which was inserted between the great and the 
second toe, is made of the stem of the papyrus, un- 
divided and unwrought. The lower figure shows 
a sandal in which the portions of the palm-leaf 
are interlaced with great neatness and regularity, 
the sewing and binding being effected by fibres of 
papyrus. The three holes may be observed for 
the passage of the band and the ligature already 
mentioned. 

Beards. See BARBA. 


Beast Fables. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Bebaioseos Diké (8<Baimcews Sikn). Au action 
to compel a vender to make a good title, or to per- 
form the terms of a contract to sell. See Meier, 
Att. Process, p. 574. 

Bebryces (BeBpukes). The original inhabitants 
of Bithynia (q. v.), which was also called Bebrycia, 
from Bebrycé, a daughter of Danais. 
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BEKKER 


Becker, WILHELM ApoLr. A well-known writ- 
er on classical subjects, born at Dresden in 1796. 
intering the University of Leipzig in 1816, he 
studied at first theology, and subsequently classi- 
cal philology. In 1840, he travelled and studied 
in Italy, returning in 1842 to take the professor- 
ship of archeology at Leipzig, where his lectures 
were very largely attended. His lively imagina- 
tion, prompted by his minute knowledge of an- 
tiquity, led him to write his two famous works, 
which have so successfully reproduced pictures of 
the ancient society of Greece and Rome, while giv- 
ing in detail a vast amount of archeological in- 
formation. These works are Gallus (Leipzig, 1838), 
a quasi-narrative of life at Rome under Augustus; 
and Chartkles (Leipzig, 1840), a story of society in 
These two works have been re- 
vised, re-edited, and translated by numerous schol- 
ars, and have been a storehouse of information to 
students in all lands. His formal treatise, De Co- 
micis Romanorum Fabulis (Leipzig, 1837), is another 
valuable production, as is also his hand-book of 
Roman antiquities, carried on after his death by 
Marquardt. Becker died at Meissen, Sept. 29th, 
1846. 


Beda (VENERABILIS). The most distinguished 
scholar in the world at the time he lived, born at 
Durham (England) in or about the year A.D. 672. 
He remained for thirteen years in the monastery of 
St. Peter under the care of the abbot. He was or- 
dained priest in his thirtieth year, and devoted his 
life to such literature as was possible in those days, 
gaining a knowledge of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, med- 
icine, and astronomy. He was the author of nu- 
merous homilies, hymns, epigrams, biographies of 
saints, works on chronology and grammar, and 
commentaries on various books of the New Testa- 
ment. His most valuable production is his Historia 
Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum in five books, to 
which we owe nearly all our information regard- 
ing the history of England to a.p. 731, and which 
King Alfred translated into Anglo-Saxon. A good 
English version is that of Giles (1843). 

Bedriacum or Bebriacum. A hamlet in Cisal- 
pine Gaul, between Verona and Cremona, where in 
the same year (A.D. 69) Otho was defeated by the 
troops of Vitellius, aud Vitellius by those of Ves- 
pasian (Tac, Hist. i. 15). The modern name is Ca- 
neto. 


Bed-clothing. 
STRAGULUM. 

Beds. See LEcrTUus. 

Beer. See CERVESIA. 

Beggars. See MENDICUS. 

Bekker, ImMANuEL. A distinguished German 
philologist, who was born at Berlin in 1785. He 
took his degree at the University of Halle in 1807, 
being regarded as the most brilliant pupil of F. A. 
Wolf (q. v.). In 1811 he became Professor of Clas- 
sical Philology at Berlin, where he died in 1871. 
Bekker’s life-work lay in the line of manuscript 
recension, for which a long course of careful study 
in the libraries of France, Germany, England, and 
Italy well fitted him, and which he carried on in- 
dependently of the printed editions. He did much 
valuable work upon the Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum; and published Avnecdota Graeca, 3 vols. 
(Berlin, 1814-21); besides important recensions of 
the texts of Plato, Aristotle, the Attic orators, 


See BaByLonicum; Lop1x; 
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Aristophanes, Thucydides, Theognis, Sextus Em- 
piricus, Livy, and Tacitus. 

Belésys (BéAecus). A Babylonian priest, who 
successfully conspired with Arbaces to overthrow 
Sardanapalus (q. v.), the king of Assyria. 

Belgae. See GALLIA. 

Belgica. See GALLIA. 

Belgium. A division of Gallia Belgica. The 
name is often used of the whole country. See 
Caes. B. G. v. 24. 


Belides. See BELUS. 
Belides. See BELUS. 
Belisana. A deity of the Gauls, identified by | 


the Romans with Minerva. 

Belisarius (Slavonic Beli- Tsar, ‘“ White Prince”). | 
One of the greatest generals of his time, to whom 
the emperor Justinian chiefly owed the splendour | 
of his reign. Sprung from an obscure family in | 
Thrace, Belisarius first served in the body-guard 
of the emperor, but soon obtained the chief com- 
mand of an army of 25,000 men, stationed on the 
Persian frontiers, and in a.D. 5380 gained a com- 
plete victory over a Persian army not less than 
40,000 strong. The next year, however, he lost a 
battle against the same enemy, who had forced 
their way into Syria—the only battle which he 
lost during his whole career. He was recalled 
from the army, and soon became, at home, the sup- 
port of his master. In the year 532, civil com- 
motions, proceeding from the rival factions of the 
circus, who called themselves the Green (Prasinz) 
and the Blue (Veneti), and who caused great 
disorders in Constantinople, brought the life 
and reign of Justinian in the utmost peril; and 
Hypatius was already chosen emperor, when Be- 
lisarius, with a small body of faithful adherents, 
restored order. Justinian, with a view of con-| 
quering the dominions of Gelimer, king of the | 
Vandals, sent Belisarius, with an army of 15,000) 
men, to Africa. After two victories, he secured 
the person and the treasures of the Vandal king. 
Gelimer was led in triumph through the streets 
of Constantinople, and Justinian ordered a medal 
to be struck, with the inscription Belisarius Gloria 
Romanorum, which has descended to our times. 
By the dissensions existing in the royal family of 
the Ostrogoths in Italy, Justinian was induced to 
attempt the reduction of Italy and Rome under 
his sceptre. Belisarius vanquished Vitiges, king 
of the Goths, made him prisoner at Ravenna (A.D. 
540), and conducted him, together with many oth- | 
er Goths, to Constantinople. The war in Italy 
against the Goths continued; but Belisarins, not 
being sufficiently supplied with money and troops | 
by the emperor, demanded his recall (a.p. 548). 
He afterwards commanded in the war against the | 
Bulgarians, whom he conquered in the year 559. 
Upon his return to Constantinople he was ac- 
cused of having taken part in a conspiracy; but 
Justinian was convinced of his innocence, and is 
said to have restored to him his property and dig- 
nities, of which he had been deprived. Belisarius 
died A.p.565. His history has been much coloured 
by the poets, and particularly by Marmontel, in his 
politico-philosophical romance. According to his 
narrative, the emperor caused the eyes of the hero 
to be struck out, and Belisarius was compelled to 
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beg his bread in the streets of Constantinople. 
Other writers say that Justinian had him thrown 


BELLEROPHON 


into a prison, which is still shown under the ap- 
pellation of the Tower of Belisarius, From this 
tower he is reported to have let down a bag fast- 
ened to a rope, and to have addressed the passers 
by in these oft-quoted words: “Give an obolus to 
Belisarius (Date obolum Belisario), whom virtue 
exalted, and envy has oppressed.” Of this, how- 
ever, no contemporary writer makes any mention. 
Tzetzes (q.v.), a writer of the twelfth century, 
was the first who related this fable. Through 
too great indulgence towards his wife Antonia, 
Belisarius was impelled to many acts of injustice, 
and he evinced a servile submissiveness to the 
licentious Theodora, the wife of Justinian. See 
Mahon, Life of Belisarius (London, 1829). 
Beller6phon (Be\\epopay) or Bellerophontes 
(BeANepohortns). Son of Glaucus of Corinth (or, 
according to another account, of Poseidon), and 
erandson of Sisyphus. His proper name is said 
to have been Hipponoiis; the name Bellerophontes 
implies that he was the slayer of some now un- 
known monster. In later times his name was 
wrongly explained as the slayer of a certain Cor- 
inthian, Bellerus, on account of which he was sup- 
posed to have fled to Proetus at Tiryns or Corinth. 
The wife of Proetus, Anteia (or Stheneboea), fell 
in love with the beautiful youth; he was deaf to 
her entreaties; she slandered him to her husband, 
who resolved on his destruction. He sent Bel- 
lerophon to Lycia, to his father-in-law Iobates, 
with a tablet in cipher, begging him to put the 
bearer to death. Iobates first commissioned Bel- 
lerophon to destroy the fire-breathing monster 
Chimaera, a task which he executed with the 
help of his winged horse Pegasus. (See PEGASUS.) 
Therenpon, after a fierce battle, he conquered the 


Bellerophon, Pegasus, and Chimaera. 
Vases, vol. i. pl. 1.) 


(Tischbein, Hamilton 


Solymi and the Amazons, on his return slew in 
ambush all the boldest among the Lycians, and 
Iobates now recognized his divine origin, kept 
him with him, and gave him half of his kingdom 
and his danghter to wife. The children of this 
marriage were Isander, Hippolochus, the father of 
Glaucus and Laodamia, and the mother of Sar- 


BELLONA 


pedon by Zeus. Afterwards Bellerophon was hated 


by all the gods, and wandered about alone, de- 
vouring his heart in sorrow. His son Isander 
was killed by Ares in battle against the So- 
lymi, while Laodamia was sacrificed to the 
wrath of Artemis. This is the Homeric ver- 
sion; but, according to Pindar, Bellero- 
phon’s high fortune made him so overween- 
ing that he wished to mount to heaven on 
Pegasus. Zeus, however, drove the horse 
wild with a gadfly, and Bellerophon fell and 
came to a miserable end. He was honoured 
as a hero in Corinth, an enclosure being con- 
secrated to him in the cypress grove of 
Craneion. See Morris, Bellerophon in Argos, ete. 
Bellona. (1) The Roman goddess of war, in 
early Latin called Duellona. An old Italian di- 
vinity, probably of Sabine origin. She was sup- 
posed to be the wife or sister of Mars, and was 
identified with the Greek Enyo (Evva). Her 
temple, which was situated in the Campus Mar- 
tius, outside the old Pomerium, was used for meet- 
ings of the Senate when it was dealing with the 
ambassadors of foreign nations, or Roman generals 


who claimed a triumph on their return from war, | 
| 


for it must be remembered that under such ecir- 
eumstances a general might not enter the city. 


The pillar of war (Columna Bellica) stood hard | 


by. It was from this, as representing the boun- 
dary of the enemy’s territory, that the Fetialis 
threw his lance on declaring war. See FETI- 
ALES. 

(2) Quite a different goddess is the Bellona 
whom the Roman government brought from Co- 
mana in Cappadocia towards the beginning of the 
first century B.c., during the Mithridatic War. 
This Bellona was worshipped in a different local- 
ity, and with a service conducted by Cappadocian 
priests and priestesses. 


blood at the sacrifice, wounding themselves for the 
purpose in the arms and loins with a two-edged 
axe, and prophesying amid a wild noise of drums 
and trumpets. 

Bellovaci. A people of Gaul inhabiting the 
site of the modern Beauvais in the Isle de France. 
See Caes. B. G. ii. 4. 

Bellows. See Fouuis. 

Bells. See TINTINNABULUM. 

Belus (ByAos). (1) The son of Libya, granddaugh- 
ter of Io and Poseidon, and father of Aegyptus, 
Danaiis, Cepheus, and Phineus, to each of whom the 
patronymic Belides is applied. The daughters of 
Danaiis are known as Belides. (2) A name given 
to several kings of the East, whose existence ap- 
pears extremely doubtful. The most ancient is 
Belus, king of Assyria, father of Ninus, whose 
epoch it is impossible to determine. _@) A king 
of Lydia, father of Ninus (Herod. i. 7). The 
Belus of Assyria, or the remote East, is thought by 
some to be the same with the Great Bali of Hindu 
mythology, as well as the Baal who was the prinei- 
pal male deity of the Pheenician and Canaanitish 
nations. The Belus of Babylon and Assyria has 
no identity, however, with the Phenician Baal, 
except that both bore the title of Bel-Ba aby or 
“lord.” See ASSYRIA; BABYLONIA. (4) A river 
in Syria where glass-making was invented (Plin. 


HN. v. 19). 
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These Bellonarii moved | 
through the city in procession at the festivals of | 
the goddess, in black raiment, and shed their own | 


BENEFICIUM 


Bema (87a). The platform from which the 
orators spoke in the Athenian assembly. See 


| 
ECCLESIA; PNyx. 


The Bema of the Pnyx at Athens. 


Benacus Lacus. The modern Lago di Garda 
in the north of Italy, out of which the Mincius- 
(Mincio) flows. 


Bendideia (Bevdidera). A Thracian festival in 
honour of the goddess Bendis (q. v.), who is said 
to be identical with the Grecian Artemis, and with 
the Roman Diana. The festival was of a baccha- 
|nalian character. From Thrace it was brought to 
_Athens, where it was celebrated in the Piraeus, 
,in the month Thargelion. The temple of Bendis 
was called Bevédidevov. 


Bendis (Bevdis). A goddess of the moon among 
|the Thracians. She was invested with power 
over heaven and earth, and identified by the 
Greeks with Artemis, Hecaté, and Persephoné, 
The worship of this goddess was introduced into 
Attica by Thracian aliens; and was so popular 
that in Plato’s time it became a state ceremonial 
/at Athens. A public festival was instituted called 
the Bendideia, at which there were torch-races 
and a solemn procession of Athenians and Thraci- 
ans at the Piraeus. See ARTEMIS. 


Beneficium, Beneficiarius. The word benefi- 
cium is of frequent occurrence in the Roman law, 
in the sense of some special privilege or favour 
granted by the praetor or the emperor to a class 
of persons on some special ground of equity; but 
| the word was also used in other senses. In the 
time of Cicero it was usual for a general, or a 
governor of a province, to report to the treasury 
(aerarium) the names of those under his command 
who had done good service to the State; those 
whose names were entered in such report were said 
in beneficiis ad aerarium deferri (Cie. Pro. Arch. 5; 
Ad Fam. v.20; and the note of Manutius). It was 
required by a Lex Iulia that the names should be 
given in within thirty days after the accounts of 
the general or governor. Jn beneficiis in these pas- 
sages may mean that the persons so reported were 
considered as persons who had deserved well of the 
| State, and so the word beneficium may have refer- 
ence to the services of the individuals; but as the 
object for which their services were reported was 
the benefit of the individuals, it seems that the 
term had reference to the gratuity in the form of 
money or presents given for such services. The 
honours and offices of the Roman State in the re- 
publican period were called the beneficia of the 
Roman people. 

Beneficium also signified any promotion con- 
ferred on or grant made to soldiers, who were 
thence called beneficiarti ; this term was a common 
one, as we see from inscriptions in Gruter (li. 4; 
exxx. 5), in some of which the word beneficiarius is 
represented by the two letters B. F. Beneficiarius 
‘is also used by Caesar (De Bell. Civ. i. 75) to express 
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the person who had received a beneficium. It does 
not, however, appear from these passages what the 
beneficium actually was. It might be any kind of 
honour, or special exemption from service (Suet. 
Tib. 12). 

Grants of land and other things made by the 
Roman emperors were called beneficia, and were 
entered in a book called Liber Beneficiorum. The 
secretary or clerk who kept this book was called 
a commentariis beneficiorum, as appears from an in- 
scription in Gruter (clxxviii. 1). 

It was the practice of the kings and leaders of 
the tribes which took possession of the western 
provinces of the Roman Empire to grant lands to 
their nobles to be held generally for life on condi- 
tion of special personal service. Lands so granted 
were called beneficia. From about the end of the 
ninth century, when beneficia became hereditary, 
they were also called feoda or feuds, the two words 
being used indifferently to denote the same con- 
dition of landed property (Guizot, Histoire de la 
Civilisation en France, iii. p. 247). The benefici- 
arius is he who has a beneficium. Grants made 
for the purpose of endowing churches were called 
beneficia ; hence the word “ benefice” came to be 
applied to an ecclesiastical preferment. 

Beneventum. The modern Benevento. A city 
of Samnium, about ten miles beyond Candium, on 
the Via Appia. Its name is said to have been 
originally Maleventum, and to have been changed 
because of the evil omen contained in it. (See 
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Benfey, THropor. A distinguished philologist, 

who was born near Géttingen in 1809. He pursued 
the study of classical philology at the universities 
of Géttingen, Munich, Frankfort, and Heidelberg, 
and later won distinction by his Lexicon of Greek 
Roots (Berlin, 1839), and by his edition of the Sdéma 
Veda (Leipzig, 1848)—a work which laid the foun- 
dation for the scientific study of the Vedas. He 
also published a Sanskrit grammar, with a clres- 
tomathy and glossary (Leipzig, 1854), a shorter 
Sanskrit grammar (London, 1868), and a Sanskrit- 
English dictionary (London, 1866). In his maga- 
zine Orient und Occident he published, in 1863-64, 
a translation of the first mandala of the Rig Veda. 
To comparative mythology and folk-lore he _con- 
tributed a translation of the Panchatantra, 2 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1859). 

In 1862, Dr. Benfey was made Professor of San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology at the Univer- 
sity of G6ttingen, a chair which he continued to 
fill until his death in 1881. He left unfinished a 
Vedic grammar, for which he had collected a large 
mass of material. His only work in classical lit- 
erature was his earliest publication—a translation 
of Terence (Stuttgart, 1837). 

No scholar did more than Benfey to enlarge the 
range of the study of Sanskrit, a work to which 


he brought the zeal of an enthusiast. As a 
comparative philologist he was in some re- 
spects a follower of Franz Bopp (q. v.), from 


whom, however, he deviated in deriving all Indo- 
European words from monosyllabic 
primitive verbs, a conception which 
depends upon his theory of the 
origin of stem suffixes. These he 
regarded as nearly all derived from 
a fundamental radical 7/ ANT appear- 
ing in the present participle of 
verbs. In his defence of this singular 
thesis he is obliged to assume per- 
mutations of sound that violate 
the most elementary laws of the 
science of phonology. His view is 
to be found set forth both in his 
Lexicon of Greek Roots, in his San- 
skrit grammar, and in numerous 


Beneventum in Samnium. 


EuUPHEMISM.) The more auspicious name was 
given it in B.C. 271 (Livy, ix. 27). It remained in 
the possession of the Romans during the whole 
of the Second Punic War, and obtained the thanks 
of the Senate for its firm attachment to the Re- 
public at that critical period (Livy, xxvii. 10), 
We subsequently hear of its being a second time 
colonized by the veteran soldiers of Augustus, 
and also a third time under Nero. Beneventum 
was situated near the junction of the Sabatus and 
Calor, now Sabbato and Calore. Its position was a 
very important one, since here the main roads in- 
tersected each other from Latium into southern 
Italy, and from Samnium into Campania. Under 
the Lombards, Beneventum became the capital of 
a powerful dukedom. It abounds in remains of 
ancient sculpture above any other town in Italy. 
The most beautiful relic of former days at this 
place is the Arch of Trajan, which forms one of the 
entrances into the city. Near Beneventum, Pyr- 


rhus was defeated by Dentatus, B.c. 274. 


essays. 


Benignitas. See AMBITUS. 


Benna. A carriage; a word de- 
rived from the Keltic. Asa wagon of basket-work 
is still called benna in Italian, Benne in South 
German, and 
banne in Bel- 
gium, if is 
conjectured 
that the ve- 
hicle from 
the Column 
of Antoninus 
shown here is 
a benna. 

Bentley, RicHarD, perhaps the greatest among 
the classical scholars of England, was born at 
Oulton in Yorkshire, January 27th, 1662. After 
spending five years at the Wakefield Grammar 
School, he entered St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1676, taking the Bachelor’s degree in 1679. No 
record has been kept of his career as an under- 
graduate, though he is known to have given evi- 
dence of a strong taste for classical study. In 


Benna, 


(From the Columu of Antoninus.) 
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1682, his college gave him the appointment of head- 
master to the Spalding Grammar School in Lin- 
colnshire, an office which he shortly resigned to 
become tutor to the son of Dr. Stillingfleet, after- 
wards Bishop of Worcester. 
Oxford with his pupil, and gained such reputation 
by his erudition as to be twice appointed to deliver 
the Boyle Lectures on the “ Evidences of Religion.” 
In 1690 he took orders, and received from Bishop 


Stillingfleet various preferments, with the office | 


of librarian to the Royal Library at St. James's. 


In 1700, he became Master of Trinity College, Cam-_ 


bridge, and in 1717, Regius Professor of Divinity. 
His arrogance, greed, and violence in his relations 
with his colleagues of the university made his sub- 
sequent career one of continual strife and contro- 
versy. In 1718, the University Senate voted to de- 
prive him of his degrees; in 1734, his deposition as 


Master was pronounced ; yet his ability and force | 


of character were such that at the time of his 
death he still retained his offices as well as his 
degrees. He died July 14th, 1742. 

As a philologist, Bentley may be truly said to 
have established the principles of historical criti- 
cism and opened a new era for classical scholar- 


ship, so that in Germany to-day his name is held | 
in the highest honour as the greatest of England’s | 


philologists. His Dissertation upon the Epistles of 


Phalaris (1699) gave him an immediate reputation | 


all over Enrope. These Hpistles purported to be 
the production of Phalaris (q. v.), and to date back 


to the sixth century B.c. This claim Bentley, in a | 
paper published for Wotton, showed to be false, | 


In 1689, he went to | 
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whereupon the Christchurch (Oxford) editor of | 


the Epistles, the Hon. Charles Boyle (afterward 
Earl of Orrery) attacked Bentley in a dissertation 
which Dyce has characterized as “a tissue of su- 
perficial learning, dexterous malice, and happy 
raillery.” To this Bentley, superior alike in 


scholarship and wit, made his immortal reply, | 
_Magas, Arsinoé engaged her daughter in marriage 


to which no answer was ever given, and which 
is a marvellously brilliant effort, unique in be- 


ing at once imposing in its learning and fascinat-_ 


ing in its ingenious use of all the arts of contro- 
versy. The best edition is Wagner's (1874). 
Other important works of Bentley are his Letter 
to Mill, on the chronicler John Malelas (1691); an 
edition of Horace (1711)—an epoch-making master- 
piece, recently edited by Zangemeister (1869); an 
edition of Terence (1726); and an edition of Para- 
dise Lost (1732), carried out on the same plan, and 
much less happily executed. A very remarkable 
proposal of Bentley’s—remarkable considering the 
time at which it was put forth—was his plan, pub- 
lished in 1720, of printing an edition of the New 


Testament in which the received Greek text should | 


be corrected by a careful comparison of the oldest 
existing Greek MSS., and with the Vulgate. This 
proposal, which was received with a storm of op- 
position, was not carried out; but the principles 
laid down by Bentley have been adopted, and have 
produced important results in the hands of Lach- 
mann and other textual critics of later times. See 
Monk, Life of Bentley, 2 vols. (1833); and Jebb, Bent- 
ley (1882); with the article TexTUAL CRITICISM. 


Berecyntia (Bepexvvtia). A surname of Cybelé, 
from Mount Berecyntus in Phrygia, where she was 
particularly worshipped. See RHEA. 


Berecyntii (Bepexvyrtor) and Berecyntae (Bepe- 
kvvrat). A Phrygian tribe, celebrated by the poets 
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in connection with Cybelé, so often styled Bere- 
cyntia mater (Verg. Aen. vi. 785). 


Berecyntus (Bepéxuros). A mountain in Phrygia 
Major, on the banks of the river Sangarius. It was 
sacred to Cybelé, who is hence styled Berecyntia 
mater. See RHEA, 


Berenicé (Bepevikn). A name common to sev- 
eral women of antiquity. It is of Greek origin, 
and means “ victory-bringing ” or “bearer of vic- 
tory,” the initial B being written, according to 
Macedonian usage, for the letter ®, or, in other 
words, Bepevikn being put for Pepevikn, just as 
the Macedonians said BiAurmos for bidkurmos. The 
most remarkable of this name were the following : 
(1) The granddaughter of Cassander, brother of 
Antipater. She married Philip, a Macedonian, 
probably one of the officers of Alexander, and be- 
came by him the mother of many children, among 
whom were Magas, king of Cyrené, and Antigoné, 
whom she married to Pyrrhus, king of Epirus. 
She followed into Egypt Eurydicé, daughter of 
Antipater, who returned to that country to rejoin 
her husband, Ptolemy I. Berenicé inspired this 
prince with so strong a passion that he put away 
Eurydicé, although he had children by her, and 
married the former. He also gave the preference, 
in the succession to the throne, to her son Ptolemy, 
notwithstanding the better claims of his offspring 
by Eurydicé. Berenicé was remarkable for her 
beauty, and her portrait often appears on the med- 
als of Ptolemy I. along with that of the latter. 
(2) Daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoé. 
She followed her mother into exile, and retired 
with her to the court of Magas, at Cyrené, who 
married Arsinoé and adopted Berenicé. This will 
serve to explain why Polybius and Justin make 
Berenicé to have been the daughter of Magas, 
while Callimachus gives Ptolemy Philadelphus 
and Arsinoé as her parents. After the death of 


to Demetrius, son of Demetrius Poliorcetes; but, 
on the young prince’s having come from Mace- 
donia to Cyrené, she became attached to him her- 
self. Demetrius, conducting himself insolently, 
was slain in a conspiracy, at the head of which 
was Berenicé. The latter thereupon married her 
brother Ptolemy (Euergetes) III. A short time 
after the nuptials Ptolemy was obliged to go on 
an expedition into Syria, and Berenicé made a 
vow that she would consecrate her beautiful head 
of hair to Aphrodité if her husband returned safe to 
Egypt. Upon his return she fulfilled her vow in 
the temple of Aphrodité Zephyrites. On the follow- 
ing day, however, the hair was not to be found, As 
both the monarch and his queen were greatly dis- 
quieted at the loss, Conon the Samaritan, an emi- 
nent astronomer of the day, in order to conciliate 
the royal favour, declared that the locks of Bere- 
nicé had been removed by divine interposition, 
and translated to the skies in the form of a con- 
stellation. Hence the cluster of stars near the tail 
of the Lion is called Coma Berenices (Berenicé’s 
hair), Callimachus wrote a piece on this subject, 
now lost, but a translation of which into Latin 
verse by Catullus has reached our time (Catull. 
Oarm. \xvi.). Berenicé was put to death B.c. 216, 
by the order of Ptolemy Philopator, her son. (3) 
A daughter of Ptolemy Philadelphus, given by 
him in marriage to Antiochus Theos, king of 
Syria, in order to cement a peace between the two 
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countries. After the death of her father Antio- 
chus put her aside, and recalled his former wife 
Laodicé. This last, having taken off Antiochus 
by poison, sought to destroy Berenicé also as well 
as her son. This son was surprised and carried 
off by an emissary of Laodicé’s, and shortly after 
put to death; and Berenicé, in searching for him, 
was entrapped and slain, B.c. 246. (4) Called by 
some authors Cleopatra, was the only legitimate 
child of Ptolemy Lathyrus, and ascended the 
throne after the death of her father, B.c. 81. Sulla, 
who was at that time dictator, compelled her to 
marry, and share her throne with, her cousin, who 
took the name of Ptolemy Alexander. She was 
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poisoned by the latter only nineteen days after the, 
marriage. (5) Daughter of Ptolemy Auletes. The 


people of Alexandria having revolted against this 
prince in B.c, 58, drove him out, and placed upon 
the throne his two daughters, Tryphena and Ber- 
enicé. The former died soon after, and Berenicé 
was given in marriage to Seleucus, surnamed 
Cybiosactes. His personal deformity, however, 
and vicious character soon rendered him so odious 
to the queen that she caused him to be strangled. 
Berenicé then married Archelaiis; but Ptolemy 
Auletes having been restored by Gabinius, the Ro- 
man commander, she was put to death by her own 
father, B.c.55. (6) A native of Chios, and one of 
the wives of Mithridates of Pontus. On the over- 
throw of this monarch’s power by Lucullus, Ber- 
enicé, in obedience to an order from her husband, 
took poison along with his other wives, but this 
not proving effectual, she was strangled by the 
eunuch Bacchus, B.c. 71. (7) Daughter of Agrippa 
L., king of Iudaea, and born 4.p. 28. She was at 
first affianced to Marcus, son of Alexander, but 
this young man having died, Agrippa gave her in 
marriage to his brother Herod, king of Chalcis, by 
whom she became the mother of two sons, Bereni- 
cianus and Hyrcanus. Having lost her husband 
when she was at the age of twenty, she went to 
live with her brother Agrippa, a circumstance 
which gave rise to reports injurious to her char- 
acter. To put an end to these rumours, she made 
proposals to Polemo, king of Cilicia, and offered to 
become his wife if he would embrace Judaism. 
Polemo consented, but she soon left him, and re- 
turned, in all probability, to her brother, for she 
was with the latter when St, Paut was arrested at 
Jerusalem, A.D. 63. The commerce between the 
guilty pair became now so public that the ramour 
even reached Rome, and we find Juvenal alluding 
to the affair in one of his satires (vi. 155). She 
followed Agrippa when he went to join Vespasian, 
whom Nero had charged to reduce the Jews to 
obedience. A new scene now opened for her; she 
won the affections of Titus, and, at a subsequent 
period, when Vespasian was established on the 
throne, and Titus returned home after terminating 
the Jewish War, she accompanied him to Rome 
along with her brother Agrippa. At Rome she 
lived openly with Titus, and took up her abode in 
the imperial palace, as we learn from Dio Cassius, 
who states also that she was then in the flower of 
her age. Titus, it is said, intended even to ac- 
knowledge her as his wife; but he was compelled 
by the murmurs of his subjects to abandon this 
idea, and he sent her away from the city soon after 
his accession to the throne. Such, at least, is the 
account given by Suetonius (Zit. 7), who appears 
more entitled to belief than Dio Cassius, according 
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to whom Titus sent Berenicé away before his ac- 
cession to the throne, and refused to receive her 
again, when she had returned to Rome a short 
time after the commencement of his reign. There 
is a great difficulty attending the history of this 
Berenicé as regards her intimacy with Titus. She 
must, at least, have been forty-two years of age 
when she first became acquainted with the Roman 
prince, and fifty-one years old at the period of the 
celebrated scene which forms the subject of Ra- 
cine’s tragedy. Many are inclined to believe, there- 
fore, that the Berenicé to whom Titus was attached 
was the daughter of Mariamné and Archelaitis, and, 
consequently, the niece of the Berenicé of whom 
we have been speaking, she would be twenty-five 
years old when Titus came into Iudaea. The story 
of Berenicé forms the subject of a play by Racine, 
Bérénice. 

Berenicé. (1) Acity of Egypt on the coast of the 
Sinus Arabicus, from which a road was made across 
the intervening desert to Coptos on the Nile, by Ptol- 


|emy Philadelphus, 258 miles in length. Fromm this 
| harbour the vessels of Egypt took their departure for 
| Arabia Felix and India. It was through the medium 


of Berenicé also, and the caravan route to Coptos, 
that the principal trade of the Romans with India 
was conducted. By this line of communication it 
is said that a sum not less than what would now 
be $2,000,000 was remitted by the Roman traders 
to their correspondents in the East, in payment of 
merchandise which ultimately sold for a hundred 
times as much. The ruins of the ancient Berenicé 
are found at the modern port of Habest. (2) A 
city of Cyrenaica, called also Hesperis. In its vi- 
cinity the ancients placed the gardens of the Hes- 
perides. It is now Bengazi, a poor and filthy 
town. Few traces of the ancient city remain 
above ground, although much might be brought 
to light by excavation. 


Bergk, THEODOR. A distinguished classicist, who 
was born at Leipzig in 1812. Between the years 1842 
and 1869 he held the chair of classical philology in 
three universities—Marburg, Freiburg, and Halle, 
retiring in 1869 from ill-health. His greatest com- 
pleted work is his Poetae Lyrici Graeci, 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1843), of which the fourth edition ap- 
peared in 1878. After his retirement, he began 
his Geschichte der griechischen Litteratur, of which 
he finished only the first volume (Berlin, 1872), the 
second and third being edited by G. Hinrichs (Ber- 
lin, 1883-84). He died July 20th, 1881. 

Bernays, Jakos. A distinguished philologist, 
born of Jewish ancestry at Hamburg in 1824. He 
studied classical philology at Bonn, and became 
professor there in 1866. He was a prolific writer, 
but his magnum opus was his edition of Lucretius 
(1855). Other important publications were his. 
life of Joseph Justus Scaliger (Berlin, 1855), Du- 
cian und die Oyniker (1877), and a translation of 
the first three books of Aristotle’s Politics (1872). 
His Gesammelte Abhandlungen were edited after 
his death by Prof. Usener of Bonn (1887). He died 
May 26th, 1881. 


Bernhardy, GoTrTrrigp. A well-known German 
classical scholar, was born near Frankfort in 1800. 
He pursued his studies at the University of Ber- 
lin, and in 1829 became director of the philologi- 
cal seminarium at Halle. His chief philological 
works are Syntax der griechischen Sprache (1829) ; 
Paralipomena Syntaxis Graecae (1854); and a crit- 
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ical edition of Suidas, 4 vols. (1834-53). His two 
works on Greek and Latin literature— G@riechische 
Literaturgeschichte (1867-76) and the Grundriss d. 
romischen Lit. (5th ed. 1872)—are valuable contri- 
butions to historical literary study. He died May 
14th, 1875. 

Beroé (Bepon). (1) An old woman of Epidaurus, 
nurse to Semelé. Heré assumed her shape when 
she persuaded Semelé not to receive the visits 
of Zeus if he did not appear in the majesty of a 
god (Ovid, Met. iii. 278). (2) The wife of Dory- 
clus, whose form was assumed by Ivis, at the in- 
stigation of Heré, when she advised the Trojan 
women to burn the fleet of Aeneas in Sicily (Verg. 
Aen. v.). 

Beroea (Bépoia). (1) A large city of Macedonia, 
south of Edessa, and of great antiquity. Refer- 
ence should be made to the Acts of the Apostles, 


Coin of Beroea, in Syria, with the Head of Trajan 


xvii. 11. (2) A town of Syria, now Aleppo or 
Haleb, near Antioch, and enlarged by Seleucus 
Nicator, who named it Beroea after the town in 
Macedon. In the Old Testament it is called 
Chelbon. 

Berosus (Bypwads). A Greek writer, born in Bi- 
thynia, and a priest of Belus. He lived as early 
as the time of Alexander the Great, and about B.c. 
280 wrote a work, dedicated to King Antiochus So- 
ter, on Babylonian history, in three books (Babylo- 
nica or Chaldaica). The work must have been of 
great value, as it was founded on ancient priest- 
ly chronicles preserved in the Temple of Belus at 
Babylon. Its importance as an authority for the 
ancient history of Asia is fully attested by the 
fragments that remain, in spite of their scanty 
number and disordered arrangement. They are 
preserved for us chiefly in the works of Iosephus, 
Eusebius, and Syncellus, and have been edited by 
W. Richter (Leipzig, 1825), and by Miiller in the 
second volume of the Historicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (of the “ Collection Didot”), published 
at Paris in 1848. The work entitled Antiquitatum 
Libri Quinque cum Commentariis Ioannis Annii 
(Rome, 1498), published in Latin as a work of 
Berosus, was in reality written by the Dominican 
Giovanni Nanni of Viterbo. 

Beryllus (AypvAdos). The beryl; a precious 
stone of the emerald species, and much used by 
the Romans in the adornment of their cups. Pliny 
states that the Indian lapidaries were accustomed 
to colour rock-crystal in such a way as to coun- 
terfeit the beryl. The same writer speaks of six 
varieties of the beryl, or of what he considered 
such. 

Berytus (Byputds). Called in the Old Test. Ze7o- 
tha and Berothai. The modern Beirfit; an an- 
cient town of Phenicia, about twenty-four miles 
south of Byblus, famous in the age of Justinian for 
the study of law, and styled by that emperor “the 
mother and nurse of the laws.” The civil law was 
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taught there in Greek, as it was at Rome in Latin. 
It had also 
the name of 
Colonia Felix 
Iulia, from 
Augustus 
Caesar, who 
made it a Ro- 
man colony, 
j and named 
it in honour of his daughter (Plin. H. N. v. 20). 
The adjacent plain is renowned as the place where 
St. George, the patron saint of England, slew the 
dragon ; in memory of which a small chapel was 
built upon the spot, dedicated at first to that 
Christian hero, but now changed to a mosque. It 
was frequently captured and recaptured during 
the Crusades. 

Bes (be-is = binae partes assis). 
aunit. See As. 

Besa or Bessa (8704, 8jo0ca, Byciov). An Alex- 
andrian vessel used both as a drinking-cup and 
for holding perfumes, etc. The vessel was named 
from having upon it the features of the Egyptian 
god Bes, modelled in the clay. It was in the shape 
of a flask, broad at the bottom and narrowing tow- 
pe the top. See Krause, Angetologie, 379, 380, 407, 
408. 

Bessi (Béooo). A people of Thrace dwelling in 
a district known as Bessica, between Mount Rho- 
dopé and the northern part of the river Hebrus. 


Bessus (Byocos). <A satrap of Bactria under 
Darius IIL, who, after the defeat of Darius by 
Alexander the Great at Arbela (B.c. 331), seized 
him with the intention of carrying him as a pris- 
oner to his own satrapy. Being hotly pursued by 
the Macedonians, he murdered his royal captive 
and made his ownescape. He wassubsequently de- 
livered into the hands of Alexander, and that mon- 
arch, according to one account (Justin, xii. 5), gave 
him up for punishment to the brother of Darius. 
Plutarch, however, states that Alexander himself 
punished the offender in the following manner: 
He caused two straight trees to be bent, and one 
of his legs to be made fast to each; then suffer- 
ing the trees to return to their former posture, his 
body was torn asunder by the violence of the re- 
coil (Plut. Alew.). Arrian makes Alexander to have 
caused his nostrils to be slit, the tips of his ears 
to be cut off, and the offender, after this, to have 
been sent to Ecbatana, and put to death in the 
sight of all the inhabitants of the capital of Me- 
dia. 

Bestiarii ( @npio0- 
pdxot). Persons who 
fought with wild 
beasts in the games 
of the Cireus. They 
were either persons 
who fought for the 
sake of pay, and who 
were allowed to bear 
arms; or criminals, 
who were usually 
permitted to have 
no means of defence 
against the wild 
beasts. The bestia- 
rit who fought with the beasts for the sake of 
pay, and of whom there were great numbers in the 


Coin of Berytus. 


Two thirds of 


(Bas-relief, Palazzo Orsini, 
Rome.) 


Bestiarii. 
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latter days of the Republic and under the Empire, 
are always spoken of as distinct from the gladia- 
tors, who fought with one another. It appears 
that there were schools in Rome in which persons 
were trained to fight with wild beasts (scholae bestia- 
pum or bestiariorum). See GLADIATORES. 


Betrothal. See MATRIMONIUM; SPONSALIA. 
Betting. See ALbA; PIGNUS; SPONSIO. 


Biaion Diké (S:aiwy Sikn). An action brought 
in any case of brutal violence, and brought under 
the jurisdiction of the Forty. In practice, it was 
mainly restricted to (1) the illegal seizure by 
force of any kind of property, especially of slaves ; 
and (2) the rape, or attempted rape, of a free 
person. 

Bianor (Biavap). A son of the river-god Ti- 
ber, and of Manto, daughter of Tiresias. Servius 
makes him the founder of Mantua, and identical 
with Ocuus. 


Bias (Bias). (1) The son of Amythaon and Ido- 
mené, was king of Argos, and brother to the famous 
soothsayer Melampus (q. v.). (2) One of the Seven 
Wise Men of Greece. He was son of Teutamus, 
and was born at Priené, in Ionia, about B.C, 570. 
Bias was a practical philosopher, studied the laws 
of his country, and employed his knowledge in 
the service of his friends, defending them in the 
courts of justice, settling their disputes. He made 
a noble use of his wealth. His advice, that the 
Tonians should fly before the victorious Cyrus to 
Sardinia, was not followed, and the victory of the 
army of Cyrus confirmed the correctness of his 
opinion. The inhabitants of Priené, when be- 
sieged by Mazares, resolved to abandon the city 
with their property. On this occasion Bias re- 
plied to one of his fellow-citizens, who expressed 
astonishment that he made no preparations for 
his departure, “I carry everything with me.” He 
remained in his native country, where he died at 
avery advanced age. His countrymen buried him 
with splendour, and honoured his memory. Some 
of his apophthegins are still preserved. 


Bibaciilus, M. Furtus. A Latin poet, born at 
Cremona about B.c. 103. He appears to have com- 
posed a turgid poem entitled Aethiopis, on the leg- 
end, very probably, of the Aethiopian Memnon ; 
and also another on the mouths .of the Rhine. 
The latter is thought to have formed part of an 
epic poem on Caesar’s wars in Gaul. Both works 
are lost, and we have only a couple of fragments 
remaining. Horace (Sat. ii. 5, 40) ridicules a langh- 
able verse of his, in which Iupiter is represented 
as spitting snow upon the Alps: Jupiter hibernas 
cana nive conspuet Alpes. This line occurred in 
the beginning of a poem which he had composed 
on the Gallic War. Quintilian (x. 1, 96) enumer- 
ates Bibaculus among the Roman iambic poets, 
and in another part of his work (viii. 6, 18) gives 
this same line, citing it as an instance of harsh 
metaphor. To render his parody more severe, 
Horace substitutes Furius himself for the mon- 
arch of the skies, and, to prevent all mistake, 
applies to the former a laughable species of des- 
ignation, drawn directly from his personal appear- 
ance, pingui tentus omaso, “distended with his fat 
paunch.” 

Bibdsis (AiBacrs). A gymnastic dance prac- 
tised among the Spartans by both men and women. 
See SALTATIO, 
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Bibliopdla (818AvoreAns). A bookseller. See 
LIBER. 

Bibliothéca (818AvoOnkn). Ailibrary. (1) GREEK. 
The large libraries of the Assyrian and Egyptian 
monarchs were unknown to the Greeks till the 
time of the Ptolemies. We do indeed hear of a 
library formed by Pisistratus (Aul. Gell. vii. 17), 
which Aulus Gellius calls “the first public li- 
brary”; of another by Polycrates, the tyrant of 
Samos (Athen. i. 3); and among private collec- 
tors we hear of Nicocrates of Cyprus, Euclid the 
Archon, Euripides (Athen. i. 3), Euthydemus (Xen. 
Memor. iv.2), and Aristotle (Strabo, xiii. 1). But 
it was the Macedonian rulers of Alexandria who 
first created a public library on a large scale. 
Ptolemy Philadelphus collected books from-~ all 
parts of Greece and Asia, the larger number of 
which he deposited in the Museum (q. v.), a build- 
ing in the Bruchium quarter of Alexandria, and the 
rest in the Serapeum. Zenodotus was the first li- 
brarian, after him Callimachnus (who made a cata- 
logue called the Iivaxes), then Eratosthenes, then 
Apollonius, and then Aristophanes. The number 
of volumes in the two libraries seems to have been 
between 500,000 and 600,000. Books in foreign Jan- 
guages were brought to Alexandria and translated 
for the purpose of being placed in the library, and 
the Septuagint version of the Old Testament is said 
to have been made in this way. Galen tells us that 
the autograph original copies of Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides were procured for the library. 

This priceless collection suffered considerably in 
the siege of Alexandria by Iulius Caesar, in the de- 
struction of the Bruchium quarter by Aurelian 
(A.D. 273), and by the edict of Theodosius for the 
destruction of the Serapeum (A.D. 389). It is said 
to have been destroyed by the Arabs in a.p. 640 
(Gibbon, ch. 51), but this tradition is now largely 
discredited. 

A rival library to that at Alexandria was started 
by the kings of Pergamus, but was transported to 
Egypt by Antony, who made a present of its 200,- 
000 volumes to Cleopatra. By the second or first 
century B.c. there seem to have been libraries in 
most Greek towns. (For bibliography, see below.) 

(2) Roman. The first pnblie library in Rome 
was that founded by Asinins Pollio ( Plin. H. N. 
vii. 30), and was in the Atrium Libertatis on the 
Ayentine. Inlius Caesar had projected a grand 
Greek and Latin library, and had commissioned 
Varro to take measures for the establishment of 
it; but the scheme was prevented by his death 
(Suet. Zuv/, 44). The library of Pollio was followed 
by that of Augustus in the Temple of Apollo on 
the Palatine Hill (Suet. Avg. 29), another, the 
Bibliotheca Octaviana (so called from Augustus’s 
sister Octavia), forming part of the Porticus Octa- 
via. There were also libraries on the Capitol, in 
the Temple of Peace founded by Vespasian, in the 
palace of Tiberius, besides the Ulpian Library (so 
called after its founder, Trajan), which was the 
most famous (Gell. xi. 17; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 16), This 
library was attached by Diocletian, as an orna- 
ment, to his thermae. 

Private collections of books were made at Rome 
soon after the Second Punie War, sometimes from 
the spoils of Grecian or Eastern conquest. Thus 
Aemilius Paulus brought to Rome the library of 
Perseus, king of Macedonia; Sulla, that of Apelli- 
con of Teos; Lucullus, the extensive one of the 
kings of Pontus, to which he gave the public free 
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access. The zeal of Cicero, Atticus, Varro, and 
others in increasing their libraries is well known. 
Serenus Sammonicus possessed a library of 62,000 
books. Towards the end of the Republic it became, 
in fact, the fashion to have a room elegantly fur- 
_nished as a library, and reserved for that purpose. 
However ignorant or unstudions a person might 
be, it was fashionable to appear learned by having 
a library, though he might never even read the 
titles of the books. Seneca (De Trang. An. 9) con- 
demns the rage for mere book-collecting, and ral- 
lies those who were more pleased with the out- 
side than the inside. Lucian wrote a separate 
piece to expose this common folly. 

We read of provincial libraries at Milan, Comum, 
Tibur, and Patrae. 

A library generally had an eastern aspect (Vi- 
truy. vi.7). In Herculaneum a library, fully fur- 
nished, has been discovered. Round the walls, it 
had cases containing the books in rolls, and a rec- 
tangular case occupied the centre of the room: 
these cases were numbered. It was a very small 
room—so small that a person by stretching out his 
arms could touch both sides of it; yet it contained 
1700 rolls. The cases were called either armaria, 
loculamenta, foruli, or nidi. Asinius Pollio had 
set the fashion in his public library of adorning 
the room with the portraits and busts of celebrated 
men, as well as statues of Minerva and the Muses. 
This example was soon followed in the private li- 
braries of the rich. The librarii a bibliotheca or bib- 
liothecarii, who had charge of the libraries, were 
usually slaves or freedmen. See LIBER. 

On ancient libraries, see Ritschl, Die alexandri- 
nischen Bibliotheken ; Birt, Das antike Buchwesen 
(1882); Egger, Callimaque et I Origine de la Bib- 
liographie; Polybius, xii. 27; Lipsius, De Bib- 
liothecis Syntagma in Opera, vol. iii.; Becker-Goll, 
Gallus, ii. 418-424 ; Séraud, Les Livres dans T Antiq- 
uité, chap. x.; Taylor, The Transmission of Ancient 
Books (1875); Bernhardy, Rém. Litter. p. 65; Cas- 
éellani, Delle Biblioteche nell? Antichitd (Bologna, 
1884); and the interesting chapter on the subject 
in Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent 
Discoveries (1888). 

Bibracté. The modern Autun; a large town 
of the Aedui in Gaul, on the Arroux, one of the 
branches of the Liger (Loire). Its modern name 
is a corruption of Augustodunum, by which it was 
known in imperial times. 

Bibrax. The modern Biévre; a town of the 
Remi in Gallia Belgica, not far from the Aisne. 


Bibiilus, L. CaLtpurNius. A Roman statesman, 
one of the aristocratic party. He married Porcia, 
the daughter of Cato. He was Caesar’s colleague in 
the consulship ; but finding it impossible to thwart 
his designs, retired to his own house and took so 
little part in the conduct of affairs as to give rise 
to the epigram which Suetonius (Jul. 20.) has 
preserved : 

Non Bibulo quicquam nuper sed Caesare factumst; 
Nam Bibulo fieri consule nil memini. 

Biclinium. A couch for two persons, used at 
meals (Plaut. Bacch. iv. 3, 84). The word is a 
hybrid, half Latin and half Greek. See TRicLt- 
NIUM. 

Bicorniger. An epithet of Bacchus. 

Bicos (ixos). An earthen vessel with handles, 
used by the Greeks for holding wine, and some- 
times for salted meat or fish. 
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Bidens. (1) See Rastrum, (2) See BIDENTAL, 


Bidental. An erection on a spot where light- 
ning had fallen. The name is derived from the 
sacrifice of a young sheep (bidens) by the haruspices 
at the place. Sometimes, from the resemblance of 
the structure to the mouth of a well, it was called 
puteal, as in the case of the puteal Libonis or 
Seribonianum at the eastern end of the Forum 
Romanum, and another in the Comitium. (See 
PuTEAL.) When lightning had struck a spot, it 
was held necessary condere fulgur, either publice 
or privatim, according to the nature of the place. 
If a man had been killed by the lightning, it was 
not lawful to burn the corpse, but he was buried 
on the spot (Plin. H. N. ii. § 145). Everything 
which had been scorched or scattered by the light- 
ning was solemnly collected by the pontiff (who 
was at a later date assisted by the haruspices) and 
piled up with a low muttered prayer. A bidens 
was oitered, and a small enclosure, neither paved 
nor covered, was built around the heap, and was 
further surrounded by an exterior wall, bearing 
the legend fulgur conditum. Many inscriptions 
of this kind are 
still extant, and 
at Pompeii @ bi- 
dental has been 
discovered, of 
which the outer 
protection is 
formed by eight 
Doric columns (Mazois, Ruines de Pompéi, t. iv., 

ii. iii It was not lawful to tread this locus 
religiosus, or even to look into it (Ammian. xxiii. 5). 

From Horace (A. P. 471) it appears to have been 
believed that a person who was guilty of profaning a 
bidental would be punished by the gods with frenzy. 

Bidiaei (B.diaior, Bideor or Bidvor). Magistrates 
in Sparta whose business was to inspect the gym- 
nastic exercises. Their house of meeting (apyetov) 
was in the market-place (Pausan. iii. 11, § 2). They 
were either five or six in number, and had a presi- 
dent who is called in inscriptions mpéoBus Biwéwr 
(C0. I. G. i. 611). See Gymnasium. 

Bidis (Bidos). A small town in Sicily, west of 
Syracuse. 

Bier. See FERE- 
TRUM; FUNUS. 

Bifrons. An 
epithet of Ianus 
(q. v.) as being 
represented with 
two faces. 

Biga or Bigae. 
The Latin name 
for a chariot and 
pair. See Cur- 
RUS. 

Bigamia. See 
MATRIMONIUM. 

Bigati, sc. numnvi. 


Remains of a Bidental. (Pompeii.) 


Tanus Bifrons. (From a coin.) 


Roman coins (denarii), hav- 
ing the device 
of atwo-horsed. 
chariot (biga). 
See DENARIUS. 

Bilbilis, The 
modern Bau- 
bola or Bam- 
bola, a town 


Bigati Nummi. 


BILIX 


of the Celtiberi in Hispania Tarraconensis, fa- 
mous as being the native place of the poet 
Martial, who often refers to it with pleasure and 
affection. (See Mart. i.49; x. 103,104; xii. 18.) It 
stood on a rocky height in a 
barren, rugged country through 
which ran the river Salo. Bilbi- 
lis was noted forits manufacture 
of arms, and near it were the 
baths named from it Aquae Bil- 
bitanae. 

Bilix. See TELA. 

Bilychnis, se. /wcerna. A lamp 
furnished with two nozzles and 
wicks, so as to give out two sep- 
arate flames (Pet. Sat. xxx. 2). 

Bimater. An epithet applied 
to Dionysus as having had, in a fashion, two moth- 
ers. See DIONYSUS. 

Bingium. The modern Bingen; a town of Ger- 
mania Prima, on the Rhine, west of Moguntiacum 
(Mayence). See Tac. Hist. iv. 70. 

' Bion (Biv). (1) A Greek bucolic poet, who flour- 
ished in the second half of the second century B.C. 
He lived mostly in Sicily, where he is said to have 
died by poison. Besides a number of minor poems 
from his hand, we have a long descriptive epic 
called The Dirge of Adonis. His style is more re- 
markable for grace than for power or simplicity. 
(2) A native of Borysthenes, near the mouth of the | 
Dnieper, who flourished about B.C, 250. Sold as a 
slave when a boy, he was freed by his master, who 
was arhetorician. After studying at Athens, he 
lived for a considerable period at the court of 
Antigonus Gonatas in Macedonia. His sharp, in- 
cisive sayings were proverbial in antiquity, as in 
the passage of Horace (Hpist. ii. 2, 60). 

Bipalium. A double mattock. See Pawa. 

Bipennis. A two-edged axe. See SECURIS. 

Biremis (dikw7os). See NAvIs. 


Birrus or Burrus (Sippos). A cloak or cape fur- 
nished with a hood; a heavy, coarse garment for 
use in bad weath- 
er. It was made 
of wool or beaver, 
with a long nap. 
The word is also 
used as synony- | 
mous with LACER- 
NA, CUCULLUS, 
and SAGUM, all of | 
which see. 

Bisaltes. <A tribe dwelling in Macedonia. 

Bisanthé (Bicav6n), A Thracian town on the 
Propontis, subsequently known as Rhaedestum, 
whence its modern name Rodosto. 

Bisellium. See SELLA. 

Bissextum. See CALENDARIUM. 

Bisténes (Bioroves). A Thracian people who 
dwelt between Mount Rhodopé and the Aegean 
Sea, on Lake Bistonis, near Abdera. From the 
worship of Dionysus in Thrace, the female Bac- 
chanals were called Bistonides. Pliny mentions 
one town as belonging to the Bistones, i. e. Tirida. 

Bit. See FRENUM. 

Bithynia (Bidvvia). A district of Asia Minor, 
bounded on the west by Mysia, on the north by 
the Pontus Euxinus, on the east by Paphlagonia, 


Bilychnis. (Pompeii.) 


| 
i} 
| 


Fisherman with Birrus. 
Pompeian Statue. ) 


(From a 
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and on the south by Phrygia Epictetus. It was 
possessed at an early period by Thracian tribes 
from the neighbourhood of the Strymon, called 
Thyni and Bithyni, of whom the former dwelt on 
the coast, the latter in the interior. The country 
was subdued by the Lydians, and afterwards be- 
came a part of the Persian Empire under Cyrus, and 
was governed by the satraps of Phrygia. During 
the decline of the Persian Empire, the northern part 
of the country became independent, under native 
princes, who resisted Alexander and his successors, 
and established a kingdom, which lasted till the 
death of Nicomedes III. (B.c. 74), who bequeathed 
it to the Romans. Under Augustus it was made a 
proconsular province. It was a fertile country, in- 
tersected with wooded mountains, the highest of 
which was the Mysian Olympns, on its southern 
border. 


Coins of Bithynia, with the Heads of Roman Emperors. 


The chief towns of Bithynia were Chalcedon, 
Prusa, Heraclea (Pontica), Nicaea, and Bithynium 


| (Claudiopolis). 


Biton (Birwv) and Cledbis (KAéofis). The sons 
of Cydippé, a priestess of Heré at Argos. They 
were celebrated for their affection for their mother, 
whose chariot they once dragged during a festival 
to the Temple of Heré, a distance of forty-five stadia. 
The priestess prayed to the goddess to grant them 
what was best for mortals, and during the night 
they both died while asleep in the temple. (Herod. 
i. 31; Val. Max. v.43 Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. 47). 


Bitumen. A word used by the Roman writers, 
especially Tacitus and Pliny, to indicate a species 
of mineral pitch or oil. The corresponding Greek 
word is dogaXros, the modern asphalt. It was 
brought chiefly from the Dead Sea (Asphaltites), 
and was used in building as a cement. In Syria 
it was quarried in solid blocks. In Zacynthus 


(Zante) there was and still is a pitch spring that 


has been at work for more than two thousand 


years. See Pliny, H.W. viii. 15; xxviii. 10. 


Bituricum. The modern Bourges; known also 
in ancient times as AVARICUM; the chief town of 
the Bituriges, on the Avara (Evre), a branch of the 
Cher. The walls of the town are carefully de- 
scribed by Caesar (B. G. vii. 23), who besieged it 
and finally took it by assault in B.o. 52. 


Bituriges. A numerous and powerful Keltic 
people in Gallia Aquitania, having in early times 
the supremacy over the other Kelts in Gaul]. They 
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were divided into two tribes: (1) BrrurIGEs Cust, 
with Avaricum as their capital (Bourges) ; (2) BI- 
TURIGES VIVISCI or UBIsci —their capital was Bur- 
digala (Bordeaux), on the left bank of the Ga- 
rumna (Garonne). 

' Bivium. A road or street which branches into 
two forks (Plin. 
EEN Ps 82); 
Verg. Aen. ix. 
238); at the 
point of diver- 
gence between 
two such roads 
or streets in the 
town of Pompeii 
there is always 
found a fountain, as in the example here given, 
which represents a bivium in that city. 

Bivouac. See CastrA; EXCUBIAE. 

Bizoné (Bifovq). A city of Thrace on the 
Pontus. 

Bizya (Bi(iy). A Thracian city on the Euxine 
Sea, northwest of Byzantium. The poets declare it 
to have been shunned by swallows because of the 
fate of Tereus (q.v.). See Ovid, Met. vi. 424 foll. 

Blabes Diké (S8Aa8ns dixn). A general name 
for an action available in cases where one person 
had sustained a loss by the conduct of another, no 
matter whether the injury originated in a fault 
of omission or commission. The declaration of 
the plaintiff seems always to have begun with the 
words “EBAaé pe, followed by the name of the 
defendant. 

The proper Athenian court to take cognizance 
of the action was determined by the subject of 
litigation. Thus, a 8Ad8y in the market (cf. Aris- 
toph. Vesp. 1407) would come before the Agorano- 
mi; dangerous buildings, before the Astyonomi; 
commercial cases, before the Thesmothetae; and 
those relating to the law of inheritance, before the 
Archon Eponymus. 

Blacksmiths. See FABER. 

Blanket. See BABYLONICUM; STRAGULUM. 


Blastophoenices (BAacrodoiuxes). A people of 
Lusitania, of Phenician origin. See Appian, De 
Reb. Hisp. vi. 56. 

Blatta. A name given by Roman writers to an 
insect belonging to the orthoptera, of which the 
ancients knew several kinds. From their shun- 
ning the light, Vergil calls them lucifugae. The 
American cockroach 
species. See PURPURA. 

Blemyes (BAéuves). A people of Aethiopia, 
presumably fabulous, as they are described as hav- 
ing no heads, but the eyes and mouth in their 


Bivium in Pompeii. 


(Rich.) 


breasts. (See Pliny, 7 WV. v.8; Amm. Marcell. 
xiv. 4). The name is also written Blemmyes 
(BXéppves). 


Boadicéa or Boudicéa. A queen of the Iceni 
in Britain, having been shamefully treated by the 
Romans, who even ravished her two daughters, 
excited an insurrection of the Britons against 
their oppressors during the absence of Suetonius 
Paulinus, the Roman governor, on an expedition 
to the island of Mona. She took the Roman 
colonies of Camalodunum, Londinium, and other 
places, and slew nearly 70,000 Romaus and their 
allies. She was at length defeated with great 
loss by Suetonius Paulinus, and put an end to her 
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(blatta Americana) is our| 


BOEDROMION 


own life, A.D. 61. See Tacitus, 4nn. xiv, 31 ; and 
Tennyson’s noble poem, Boadicea. 


Boats. See NAVIs. 


_ Bocchus. (1) A king of Mauretania, and father- 
in-law of Iugurtha (q. v.), with whom at first he 
made war against the Romans, but whom he 
afterwards delivered up to Sulla, the quaestor of 
Marinus, B.c. 106. (2) The gon of the preceding, 
who took part in the Civil Wars. He was con- 
firmed in his kingdom by Augustus. 


Bodotria or Boderia Aestuarium. The Firth 
of Forth; an estuary on the eastern coast of Scot- 
land. See Tacitus, Agric. 23 and 25. 

Boebeis (BorZyis). A lake in Thessaly near 
Mount Ossa (Herod. vii. 129). 
| Boeckh, Puimipp AuGust. An archeologist, 
born November 24th, 1785, at Karlsruhe. He 
| entered the University of Halle in 1803, and was 
influenced by the remarkable prelections of F. A, 
Wolf (q.v.) to engage in the study of classical 
| philology, of which he became professor at Heidel- 
‘berg in 1809, leaving that chair to take the pro- 
fessorship of rhetoric and ancient literature at 
| Berlin, where he lectured for some forty years 
| with extraordinary success. His is one of the 
| greatest names in the history of philology as a 
science, in that he conceived of it as an organically 
constituted whole; so that his lectures included 
| grammar (formal and historical), exegesis, arche- 
ology proper, and the study of ancient literature, 
| history, politics, religion, and society. In short, 
he aimed at an intellectual reproduction of antiq- 
uity on all its sides, as essential to a fruitful study 
|of the classics. This view, which excited much 

opposition for a time, gave an undeniable impetus 
to profound and accurate scholarship. His great 
works are an edition of Pindar in 2 vols. (1811- 
22); his treatise Die Staathaushaltung der Athe- 
ner, 2 vols. (1817; third ed., by Frankel, 1886)—a 
‘monument of subtle analysis, minute research, and 
vast learning; his Metrologische Untersuchungen 
iiber Gewichte, Mitnzfusse und Masse des Alterthums 
(1838) ; his Urkunden iiber das Scewesen des attischen 
| Staats (1840); the Corpus Inseriptionum Graecarum, 
lof which he began the publication at the cost of 
the Royal Academy of Berlin, and which has been 
continued by Franz, Kirchhoff, Curtius, Rohl, and 
others; editions of the Antigone of Sophocles (1843), 
| and of the fragments ascribed to Philolaiis; besides 
a collection of lectures, essays, etc. with the title 
| Gesammelte kleine Schriften, 7 vols. (1858-74). He 
died in Berlin, August 3d, 1867, See Von Lentsch, 
Phil. Anz. xvi. (1886). 

Boédromia (Bondpopia). A festival celebrated 
at Athens on the seventh day of the month of Boé- 
dromion, in honour of Apollo Boédromios (Miiller, 
Dor. ii. 8, § 5). The name Boédromios, by which 
Apollo was called in Boeotia and other parts of 
Greece, seems to indicate that by this festival he 
was honoured as a martial god, who either by his 
actual presence or by his oracles afforded assist- 
ance in the dangers of war. The origin of the 
festival is, however, traced by different authors to 
different events in Grecian story. See Plutarch, 
Theseus, 27. 


Boédromion ( Bondpoyimy ). The name of the 
third Attic month, answering to the latter half of 


| 
} 


September and the beginning of October. See 
CALENDARIUM. 


BOEOTARCHES 


Boeotarches (Bowwrdpyns). The Boeotians in 
ancient times occupied Arné in Thessaly (Thue. i. 
12). Sixty years after the taking of Troy they 
were expelled by the Thessalians, and settled in 
the country then called Cadmeis, but afterwards 
Boeotia. The leader of the Boeotians was King 
Opheltas. It would seem that their kings ruled 
the whole country from Thebes. Later on, the 
country was divided into several States, containing 
each a principal city, with its allies and depend- 
ants. The number and names of these independent 
States are differently given by different writers on 
the subject; we know, however, for certain that 
they formed a confederacy called the Boeotian 
League, with Thebes at its head, and Freeman is 
of opinion that the political union grew out of an 
older Amphictyony. Common sanctuaries were 
the temple of the Itonian Athené near Coronea, 
where the Pamboeotia were celebrated, and the 
Temple of Poseidon in Onchestus. Thucydides (iv. 
93) mentions seven independent States: Thebes, 
Haliartus, Coronea, Copae, Thespiae, Tanagra, and 
Orchomenus; and we learn from inscriptions that, 
at one time or other, the following belonged to the 
same class: Anthedon, Lebadea, Hyettus, Acrae- 
phia, Chorsia (or Korsia, Demosth. F. L. § 141, etc.), 
Thisbé, Chaeronea, O. Miiller ( Orchom. p. 403 ) 
supposes there were originally fourteen free States. 
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Probably the number differed at different times. | 

Each of the principal towns of Boeotia seems to 
have had its djpos and Bovdyj. The Bovdn was pre- 
sided over by an archon, who probably had suc- | 
ceeded to the priestly functions of the old kings, 
but possessed little, if any, executive authority. 
The polemarchs, who, in treaties and agreements, | 
are mentioned next to the archon, had some exec- 
utive authority, but did not command forces—e. g. 
they could imprison, and they directed the levies 
of troops. But, besides the archon of each sepa- | 
rate State, there was an archon of the confederacy | 
—dpxev év kow@ Borwrav—most probably always 
a Theban. His name was affixed to all alliances | 
and compacts which concerned the whole confed- | 
eracy, and he was president of what Thucydides 
calls the four councils, who directed the affairs of | 
the league (day 76 kipos éyovo.). On important | 
questions they seem to have been united; for the 
saine author speaks of them as 7 BovAy, and in- 
forms us that the determinations ot the Boeotarchs 
required the ratification of this body before they | 
were valid. We may now explain who these Boeo- | 
tarchs were. They were properly the military 
heads of the confederacy, chosen by the different 
States; but we also find them discharging the 
functions of an executive in various matters. In 
fact, they are represented by Thucydides as form- 
ing an alliance with foreign States; as receiving 
ambassadors on their return home; as negotiating 
with envoys from other countries, and acting as 
the representatives of the whole league, though 
the Bovdn refused to sanction the measures they 
had resolved on in the particular case to which 
we are now alluding. Another instance in which 
the Boeotarchs appear as executive is their inter- 
ference with Agesilaiis, on his embarking from 
Aulis for Asia (B.c. 396), when they prevented him 
offering sacrifice as he wished. Still, the principal 


duty of the Boeotarchs was of a military nature: 
thus, they led into the field the troops of their re- 
spective States; and when at home they took 
whatever measures were requisite to forward the 
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military operations of the league or of their own 
State. For example, we read of one of the Theban 
Boeotarchs ordering the Thebans to come in arms 
to the ecclesia for the purpose of being ready to 
attack Plataea. Each State of the confederacy 
elected one Boeotarch, the Thebans two, althongh 
on one occasion—i. e. after the return of the exiles 
with Pelopidas (B.c. 379)—we read of there being 
three at Thebes. The total number from the whole 
confederacy varied with the number of the inde- 
pendent States. Mention is made of the Boeo- 
tarchs by Thucydides, in connection with the bat- 
tle of Delium (B.c. 424). There is, however, a dif- 
ference of opinion with respect to his meaning: 
some understand him to speak of eleven, some of 
twelve, and others of thirteen Boeotarchs. Dr. 
Arnold is disposed to adopt the last number; and 
we think the context is in fayour of the opinion 
that there were then thirteen Boeotarchs, so that 
the number of free States was twelve. At the time 
of the battle of Leuctra (B.c. 371), we find seven 
Boeotarchs mentioned; on another occasion, when 
Greece was invaded by the Gauls (B.c. 279), we 
read of four. Livy states that there were twelve, 
but before the time (B.c. 171) to which his state- 
ment refers Plataea had been reunited to the 
league. Still the number mentioned in any case is 
no test of the actual number, inasmuch as we are 


/not sure that all the Boeotarchs were sent out by 


their respective states on every expedition or to 
every battle. 

The Boeotarchs, when engaged in military ser- 
vice, formed a council of war, the decisions of 
which were determined on by a majority of votes, 
the president being one of the two Theban Boeo- 
tarchs who commanded alternately. Their period 
of service was a year, beginning about the winter 
solstice ; and whoever continued in office longer 
than his time was punishable with death both at 
Thebes and in other cities. Epaminondas and Pe- 


lopidas did so on their invasion of Laconia (B.c. 


369), but their eminent services saved them; in 
fact, the judges did not even come to a vote re- 
specting the former (ovdé apxiy mepl avrov béoOat 
Thy Whpov). At the expiration of the year, a Boeo- 
tarch was eligible to office a second time, and Pe- 
lopidas was repeatedly chosen. From the case 
of Epaminondas and Pelopidas, who were brought 
before Theban judges (S:caorai) for transgression 
of the law which limited the time of office, we may 
conclude that each Boeotarch was responsible to 
his own State alone, and not to the general body 
of the four councils. 

Mention is made by Livy of an election of Boeo- 
tarchs. He further informs us that the league (con- 
cilium) was broken up by the Romans B.c. 171. 
Still, if must have been partially revived, as we are 
told of a second breaking-up by the Romans after 
the destruction of Corinth, B.c. 146. See Freeman, 
Hist. of Federal Government (1893), and Ten Breu- 
jel, De Foedere Boeotico (Groningen, 1834). 

Boeotia (Bowria). A country of Greece proper, 
lying to the northwest of Attica, and shut in by 
the chains of Helicon, Cithaeron, Parnassus, and, 
towards the sea, Ptoiis; which mountains enclosed 
a large plain, constituting the chief part of the 
country. Numerous rivers, of which the Cephis- 
sus was the most important, descending from the 
heights, had probably stagnated for a long time, 
and formed lakes, of which the Copais was the 
largest. These same rivers appear to have formed 
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the soil of Boeotia 
ful in Greece. Boeotia was also perhaps the most 
thickly settled part of Greece, for no other could 
show an equal number of important cities. This 
country, as we learn from the concurrent testi- 
mony of Strabo, Pausanias, and other ancient 
writers, was first occupied by several barbarous 
clans, under the various names of Aeones, Ectenes, 
Temmices, and Hyantes. To these succeeded, ac- 
cording to the common account, Cadmus and his 
followers, who, after expelling some of the indig- 
enous tribes above mentioned, and conciliating 
others, founded a city, which became afterwards 
so celebrated under the name of Thebes, and to 
which he gave the name of Cadmea. The descend- 
ants of Cadmus were compelled, subsequently, to 
evacuate Boeotia, after the capture of Thebes by 
the Epigoni, and to seek refuge in the country of 
the Illyrian Encheleés (Herod. y. 61). They re- 
gained possession, however, of their former terri- 
tory, but were once more expelled, as we learn 
from Strabo, by a numerous horde of Thracians 
and others. On this occasion, having withdrawn 
into Thessaly, they united themselves with the 
people of Arné, a district of that province, and for 
the first time assumed the name of Boeotians. 
After a lapse of some years, they were compelled 
to abandon Thessaly, when they once more suc- 
eeeded in re-establishing themselves in their 
original abode, to which they now communicated 
the name of Boeotia. This event, according to 
Thucydides, occurred about sixty years after the 
capture of Troy; but, in order to reconcile this 
account with the statement of Homer, who dis- 
tinctly names the Boeotians among the Grecian 
forces assembled at that memorable siege, the his- 
torian admits that a Boeotian division (amodacpos) 


had already settled in this province prior to the) 


migration of the great body of the nation (i. 12). 


Boeotian Coin. 


The government of Boeotia remained under the 
monarchical form till the death of Xanthus, who 
fell in single combat with Melanthus the Messe- 
nian, when it was determined to adopt a republi- 
can constitution. This, though imperfectly known 
to us, appears to have been a compound of aristo- 
cratic and democratic principles, the former being 
apparent in the appointment of thirteen annual 
magistrates named Boeotarchs (see BOKOTARCHES), 
who presided over the military as well as civil 
departments; the latter in the establishment of 
four councils, which were possessed, in fact, of the 
sovereign authority, since all measures of impor- 
tance were to be submitted to their deliberation. 
The general assembly of the Boeotian Republic was 
held in the temple of the Itonian Athené. From 
the extent and population of their territory the 
Boeotians might have played the first part in 
Greece, if they had not been prevented by the 
bad government of the cities, by the jealousy of 
Thebes, and the consequent want of union. And yet 
the example of Epaminondas (q. v.) and Pelopidas 
(q. v.) afterwards showed that the genius of 
two men could outweigh all these defects. 
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, Which is among the most fruit- | Boeotians were regarded by their neighbours, the 


Athenians, as naturally a stupid race. Much of 
this, however, was wilful exaggeration, and must 
be ascribed to the national enmity which seems to 
have existed from the earliest times between these 
two nations, Moreover, this country produced, in 
fact, many illustrious men, such as Hesiod, Pindar, 
Plutarch, Epaminondas, and Pelopidas. In Boeo- 
tia, too, Mount Helicon was sacred to the Muses, to 
whom also many of the fountains and rivers of the 
country were consecrated. In Boeotia are several 
celebrated ancient battle-fields, the former glory of 
which has been increased by later events; namely, 
Plataea (now the village Kokla), where Pausanias 
and Aristides established the liberty of Greece 
by their victory over Mardonius; Leuctra, where 
Epaminondas triumphed over the Spartans; Cor- 
onea, where the Spartan Agesilaiis defeated the 
Thebans ; and Chaeronea, where Philip founded 
Macedonian supremacy on the ruins of Grecian 
freedom. Near Tanagra, the birthplace of Corin- 
na, the best wine was produced; here also cocks 
were bred, of remarkable size, beauty, and cour- 
age, with which the Grecian cities, passionately 
fond of cock-fighting, were supplied. 

The best-known towns of Boeotia were Orcho- 
menus, Tegyra, Haliartus, Coronea, and Chaeronea, 
near Lake Copais; Larymna, Phocae, Aulis, Deli- 
um, and Oropus, near the Euripus; Thisbé, Ascra, 
Thespiae, and Leuctra, near the Gulf of Corinth; 
Thebae, in the plain between Lake Hylica and 
Mount Teumessus; Potniae and Therapnae, south 
of Thebes; and Plataeae, Erethrae, Eleum, Tana- 
gra, and Pherae, in the valley of the Asopus. 

Boéthius (better Boétius), ANicIUS MANLIUS 
TORQUATUS SEVERINUS. A Roman statesman and 
scholar, born in Rome about A.D, 475, and one 
of the distinguished family of the Anicii, who 
had for some time been Christians. Having been 
left an orphan in his childhood, he was taken 
in his tenth year to Athens, where he remained 
eighteen years, and acquired a stock of knowl- 
edge far beyond the average. After his return 
to Rome, he was held in high esteem among his 
contemporaries for his learning and eloquence. 
He attracted the attention of Theodoric, who in 
A.D. 510 made him consul, and, in spite of his pa- 
triotic and independent attitude, gave him a prom- 
inent share in the government. The trial of the 
consul Albinus, however, brought with it the ruin 
of Boéthius. Albinus was accused of maintaining 
a secret understanding with the Byzantine court, 
and Boéthius stood up boldly in his defence, de- 
claring that if Albinus was guilty, so was he, and 
the whole Senate with him. Thus involved in 
the same charge, he was sentenced to death by 
the cowardly assembly whose cause he had repre- 
sented. He was thrown into prison at Pavia, and 
executed in the year 525. While in prison he wrote 
his famous work, De Consolatione Philosophiae, 
in five books, a splendid testimony to his noble 
mind and to his scholarly attainments. The editio 
princeps was published at Nuremberg in 1473 by 
A. Coburger. An Anglo-Saxon version made by 
Alfred the Great exists, of which an edition by 
Fox appeared in London in 1864, A good edition 
of the Latin text is that of Peiper (Leipzig, 
1871). 

Besides writing the treatise De Consolatione, 


Boéthius also translated many works on philoso- 


The] phy, rhetoric, and mathematics from the Greek, 
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most of which are extant. His translations from 
Aristotle gave him much influence in the develop- 
ment of scholasticism ; and his manuals of geome- 
try, arithmetic, and music were long used in the 
medizval schools. He was the last Roman writer 
of any note to show a good knowledge of the 
Greek language and literature. 

Bogud, See BoccHus. 

Boiae (kAovds). A collar of wood or iron put on 
the necks of slaves or criminals as a punishment, 
See the pun in Plaut. Capt. iv. 2, 109. 

Boii. One of the most powerful of the Keltic 
people, said to haye dwelt originally in Gallia 
Transalpina, but in what part of the country is 
uncertain, At an early time they migrated in | 
two great swarms, one of which crossed the Alps | 
and settled in the country between the Po and | 
the Apennines; the other crossed the Rhine and | 
settled in the part of Germany called Boihemum 
(Bohmen, Boheniia) after them, and between the | 
Danube and the Tyrol. The Boii in Italy long car- | 
ried on a fierce struggle with the Romans, but they | 
were at length subdued by the consul P. Scipio | 
in B.c. 191, and subsequently incorporated in the | 
province of Gallia Cisalpina. The Boii in Ger- | 
many maintained their power longer, but were at 
length subdued by the Marcomanni, and expelled 
from the country. 


Bola, Bolae, or Volae. An ancient town of | 
the Aequi, belonging to the Latin League. 


Bolbé (BéAB7). A lake in Macedonia, emptying | 
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itself by a short river into the Strymonic Gulf, 
near Bromiscus and Aulon. 

Bolbitiné (BoASirivn). Now Rosetta; a city of | 
Lower Egypt, near the mouth of a branch of the | 
Nile (the westernmost but one), which was called | 
the Bolbitine mouth (7d BoABitwov ordpua). 

Bolster. See CuLcira; PULVINUS. 

Bombycinum (from BouSvé, “a silk- worm”). | 
One of the names applied to silk, for which see 
SERICUM. 

Bombylius (Sou8vAus). <A drinking- vessel | 
with a very narrow mouth, whence it is called 
cvoTopos OY orevootonos. The name is supposed 
to have been formed in imitation of the noise 
which water or any liquid makes in passing 
through a narrow opening. : 

Bombyx (SouBvé). 
cuUM. 

Bomilcar. A Numidian, deep in the confidence | 
of Iugurtha. When Iugurtha was at Rome, in B.c. 
109, Bomilear effected for him the assassination | 
of Massiva. In B.c, 107, he plotted against Iu- 
gurtha, See luGURTHA. 

Bomonikes (Spovikns). Among the rigorous 
exercises to which the Spartan youths were sub- 
jected was a scourging before the altar of Ar- 
temis Orthia or Orthosia. He who held out 
longest under the scourging was styled Bomo- 
nikes—a great honour. See Plutarch, Jnst. Lace. 
239, 32. 

Bomos (Swpos). An altar. See ARA. 

Bona. In Roman law, the word bona is (1) 
sometimes used to express the whole of a man’s 
property ; and in the phrases bonorwm emptio, ces- 
820, possessi0, the word bona has this meaning. — It 
expresses all that concerns a man’s proprietary 
position, whether as owner, possessor, creditor, or 


The silk-worm. See SERI- | 


| ownership. 
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debtor. Thus the word bona is simply the prop- 
erty as an object; it does not express the nature 
of the relation between it and the person who has 
the ownership or enjoyment of it. 

(2) In some places the word bona is used to sig- 
nify a man’s assets, i. e. his property after the de- 
duction of that which he owes. It is also used for 
separate portions of a man’s property. 

The legal expression in bonis, as opposed to do- 
minium or Quiritary ownership, means that prop- 
erty is held under a praetorian or equitable, and 
not under a civil or legal, title. The distinction is 
explained in the following passage of Gaius (ii. 
40): “Among foreigners (peregrini) there is only 
one kind of ownership (dominium), so that a man 
is either the owner of a thing or he is not. And 
this was formerly the case among the Roman peo- 
ple; for a man was either owner ex iure Quiritium, 
or not owner at all. But afterwards the owner- 
ship was divided, so that now one man may be the 
owner of a thing according to strict law (dominus 
ex iure Quiritium), and at the same time another 
may be entitled to the beneficial ownership of it 
(in bonis habere). For instance, if I do not convey 
to you a ves mancipi, either by the form of manci- 
patio or of in iure cessio, but simply deliver it to 
you, you acquire the praetorian title to the thing, 
but it will remain mine ev iure Qwiritium, until 
possession gives you a civil title by usucaption. 
For when the usucaption is once complete, from 
that time it begins to be yours absolutely (pleno 
jure); that is, it is yours both in bonis and also 
yours ex iure Quiritium, just as if it had been 
mancipated to you, or transferred to you by in ture 
cessio.” 

Quiritary ownership originally and properly sig- 
nified that ownership of a thing which was recog- 
nized by the law; it did not express a compound, 
but a simple notion. which was that of absolute 
But when it was once established 
that one man might have the Quiritary ownership, 
and another the sole right to the enjoyment of the 
same thing, the complete notion of Quiritary own- 
ership became a notion compounded of the strict 
legal notion of ownership and that of the right to 
enjoy, as united in the same person. And as a 
man might have both the Quiritary ownership and 
the right to the enjoyment of a thing, so one might 
have the Quiritary ownership only, and another 
might have the enjoyment of it only. This bare 
ownership was sometimes expressed by the same 
terms (ev iwre Quiritium) as that ownership which 
was complete, but sometimes it was appropriately 
called nudum ius Quiritium (Gaius; iii, 100). The 
historical origin of this double ownership is un- 
known. See Domintum; Ius; MANcIPIuM,. 

Bona Cadiica. Caducum (from cado) signifies 
“that which falls,” and in its general legal sense 
might be anything without an owner, or what the 
person entitled to neglected to take (Cie. De Or. iii. 
31; Phil. x.5); but the strict legal sense of cadu- 
cum and bona caduca is that stated by Ulpian 
( Fragm. tit. xvii. de caducis), which is as fol- 
lows: 

If a thing is left by will to a person, so that he 
might take it by the avs civile, but from some cause 
does not take it, that thing is called cadueum, as 
if it had fallen from him; for instance, if a legacy 
was left to an unmarried person, or a Latinus Iu- 
nianus, and the unmarried person did not within 
a hundred days obey the law (i. e. by marrying), 
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or if within the same time the Latinus did not ob- 
tain the ius Quiritiwm, or if a heres ex parte or a 
legatee died or became a peregrinus before the 
opeuing of the will, the thing was caduewm. 

Caducum, or lapse of a devise, implies that a 
valid devise has been made, which the devisee is 
unable or unwilling to take. 

Caduewm further implies that the will of which 
the lapsed devise is a part has come into operation. 
Strictly speaking, a devise which failed in the tes- 
tator’s lifetime was not caducum ; it was, however, 
treated like a cadueum, and so said to be in causa 
caduct ( Cod. vi. 51, 2). 

Either a share of an inheritance or a particular 
legatum might become caducum. The law alluded 
to in the passage of Ulpian cited above is the Lex 
Tulia et Papia Poppaea. This law, which was 
passed in the time of Augustus (A.D. 9), had the 
double object of encouraging marriages and en- 
riching the treasury —aerarium (Tac. Ann. iii. 
25)—and contained with reference to these two 
objects a great number of provisions. Martial 
(v. 75) alludes to a person who married in order 
to comply with the law. For the dos caduca, see 

“Dos. 


Bona Dea (‘‘The good goddess”). An Italian 
deity, supposed to preside over the earth and all 
the blessings which spring from it. She was also 
the patron goddess of chastity and fruitfulness in 
women. The names Fauna, Maia, and Ops were 
originally no more than varying appellations given 
by the priests to the Bona Dea. She is represented 
in works of art with a sceptre in her left hand, a 
wreath of vine leaves on her head, and a jar of 
wine at her side. Near her image was a conse- 
crated serpent; indeed, a number of tame serpents 
were kept in her temple, which was situated in 
Rome on the slope of the Aventine. All kinds of 
healing plants were preserved in her sanctuary. 
She was regarded in Rome as an austere virgin 
goddess, whose temple men were forbidden to enter. 
She belonged, accordingly, to the circle of deities 
who were worshipped by the Vestal Virgins. The 
anniversary of the foundation of her temple was 
held on the Ist of May, when prayers were offered 
up to her for the averting of earthquakes, Be- 
sides this, a secret festival was held to her on 
behalf of the public welfare, in the house of the 
officiating consul or praetor of the city, by matrons 
and the Vestal Virgins, on the night of May 3-4. 
The mistress of the house presided. No man was 
allowed to be present at this celebration, or even 
to hear the name of the goddess. After offering a 
sacrifice of sucking pigs, the women performed a 
dance, accompanied by stringed and wind instru- 
ments. Under the Empire the festival degener- 
ated into a mystic performance of extravagant 
and indecent character (Juv. vi. 313). 


Bona Fides. A term frequently used by Ro- 
man writers, especially by the jurists, and is op- 
sed in meaning to mala fides and dolus malus. 
It implies the absence of all fraud, insincerity, un- 
fair dealing, and bad faith, and is hence a neces- 
sary ingredient in all binding contracts. Bena 
Jide possidere is said of him who has acquired the 
possession of a thing under what he believes to be 
title. 
ances actions arising out of mutual deal- 
ings, such as buying and selling, lending and hir- 
ing, partnership, and others, bona fides is equivalent 
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to aequum and iustum; and such actions were 
sometimes called bonae jfidei actiones. The for- 
mula of the praetor, which was the authority of 
the iudex, empowered him in such cases to inquire 
and determine ex bona fide, that is, according to 
the real merits of the case. 


Bonam Copiam Iurare. A phrase expressive 
of the act of taking an oath to one’s solvency 
(Varro, Z. Z. vii. 105). The expression used by 
Cicero (Ad Fam. ix. 16), bonam copiam eiurare, is 
usually interpreted to mean the taking of an oath 
by a debtor to the fact of his insolvency. See 
Bonorum Cxssio. 

Bona Vacantia. The property left by a person 
at death not disposed of by will. and when there 
is no legal heir. See Hurus. 


Bonna. The modern Bonn. A town on the left 
bank of the Rhine, in Lower Germany, and in the 
territery of the Ubii; a strong fortress of the Ro- 
mans, and the regular quarters of a Roman le- 
gion. See GERMANIA. 

Bononia. (1) See FELsmna. (2) See GeEsURIACUM. 

Bonorum Cessio. As will be seen by reference 
to the article BoONAM CopraM IURARE, the principle 
of relieving insolvent debtors, who fulfilled cer- 
tain conditions, from liability to imprisonment was 
recognized to some extent under the Republic. 
Tulius Caesar, when consul, B.C. 48, as a temporary 
measure of relief in time of distress, owing to 
the Civil War, discharged debtors who made over 
their property to their creditors from their debts 
(Caes. De Bell. Civ. iii. 1; ef. Poste’s Gaius, p. 347, 
2d ed.). 

Cessio bonorum was introduced by a Lex Iulia. 
This law allowed an insolvent debtor to make a 
voluntary assignment of his property to his cred- 
itors. By making such assignment, the debtor 
obtained three advantages: (1) He escaped im- 
prisonment. (2) He did not become infamis. (3) 
In respect to property acquired subsequently to 
the assignment, he had the beneficiwm competentiae 
when sued by his old creditors—i.e. he could re- 
tain sufficient for his bare maintenance. He had 
not this right against creditors who had become 
so subsequent to the act of assignment. The 
property assigued by the debtor was sold by the 
process of bonorwm emptio (q. v.), the proceeds be- 
ing distributed among the creditors. It is to be 
noticed that the assignment did not operate as a 
discharge, after-acquired property being liable, 
subject to the limitation explained above. 

Bonorum Collatio. By the rules of the civil 
law, emancipated children had no rights to the in- 
heritance of their father, since they had become 
strangers to his family. (See EMANcrpAtIO.) But 
in course of time the praetor granted to emanci- 
pated children the privilege of equal succession 
with those who remained in the power of the 
father at the time of his death. This favour was 
granted to emancipated children only on condi- 
tion that they should bring into one common 
stock, to be distributed with their father’s estate, 
whatever property they had at the time of the 
father’s death, and which would have been ac- 
quired for the father in case they had stiil re- 
mained in his power. This was called collatio 
honorum. 

Bonorum Emptio. 
man jurisprudence for the seizure of goods. 


The technical term in Ro- 
Vf a 
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man sentenced to pay a certain sum did not per- 
form his obligation within thirty days, the credi- 
tor obtained permission from the praetor to attach 
his goods. After a renewed respite of thirty days 
the sale followed by auction to the highest bidder, 
the intending purchaser bidding for the whole 
property, with its assets and liabilities. The for- 
mer proprietor might intervene and promise pay- 
ment at any time before the fall of the hammer. 
The property once knocked down to him, the 
buyer became the absolute owner. A person 
against whom these proceedings were taken in- 
curred infamia. See MANus INIECTIO. 

Bonorum Possessio. The technical term in 
Roman law for the succession which the praetor 
gave to the inheritance of a deceased person, See 
HERES. 

Bonus Eventus. A Roman deity first wor- 
shipped by the rustics, and represented as hold- 
ing in one hand a cup and in the other a spray 


Bonus Eventus. 


(British Museum.) 


of wheat or other grain (Varro, A. R. i.). 
sonified the favourable issue of events. 
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Boonae (So6va). Persons in Athens who pur- 
chased oxen for the public sacrifices and feasts. 
They are spoken of by Demosthenes in conjunc- 
tion with the ieporowoi and those who presided 
over the mysteries, and are ranked by Libanius 
(Declam. 8) with the oirevat, generals, and ambas- 
sadors. They were elected by the Ecclesia. 
is often found mention of them on inscriptions as 
paying into the treasury the money received for 
the hides of sacrificed animals (Sepparckoy). 

Bootes. See Arcros. 


Bopp, Franz. The founder of the science of 
comparative philology, and one of the pioneers 
of Sanskrit studies in Germany, born at Mayence, 
September 14th, 1791. His parents having re- 
moved to Aschaffenburg, the young Bopp there 
attended the gymnasium, and afterwards enjoyed 
the instruction of Windischmann. At the sugges- 
tion of Windischmann, he went to Paris in 1812 
to continue his studies in Oriental languages, es- 
pecially in Sanskrit, and after five years in Paris 
to London, where he remained until 1820. Dur- 
ing his sojourn in Paris and London he received 
from the Bavarian Academy of Sciences an annual 
stipend of 1000 florins. In 1820 he was anxious to 
be made Professor of Sanskrit at Wiirzburg, but 
the authorities considered it entirely unnecessary 
to create a chair for that language. In the follow- 


He per- 
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There | 
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ing year, however, the brothers Von Humboldt, af- 
ter great exertions in his behalf, had him appoint- 
ed professor extraordinarius fer Oriental languages 
and the science of language at Berlin, where he 
was made a member of the Academy in 1822, and 
professor ordinarius in 1825—a position in which he 
was active until stricken with apoplexy in 1864. 
He died October 23d, 1867. 

His principal works in the field of comparative 
philology are: Ueber das Conjugationssystem der San- 
skrit- Sprache in Vergleichung mit jenem der griechi- 
schen, lateinischen, persischen und germanischen Sprache 
(Frank fort-on-the-Main, 1816), published in an Eng- 
lish translation in 1819; Vergleichende Grammatik des 
Sanskrit, Send, Armenischen, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
Litauischen, Altslawischen, Gotischen und Deutschen (Ber- 
lin, 1833-52; second edition 1856-61, third edition, 
posthumously, 1868-71); Die keltischen Sprachen im 


| threm Verhdltnisse zum Sunskrit u. s. w. (Berlin, 1839) ; 


Ueber das Albanesische in seinen verwandtschaftlichen 
Beziehungen (Berlin, 1855); Vergleichendes Accentua- 
tionssystem (Berlin, 1854). His Sanskrit publi- 


|cations include considerable extracts from the 
| Mahabhdrata, very valuable works on Sanskrit 
| grammar, aud the Glossarium Sanscritum. 


Bopp was not, it is true, the first to remark upon 
the striking resemblance of Sanskrit to the classi- 
eal and other European languages. That resem- 
blance had been observed before 1588 by Filippo 
Sassetti, and subsequently by many others, notice- 
ably by Pére Coourdoux in 1767, and by Sir Will- 
iam Jones in 1786; Jones claimed a common ori- 
gin for Sanskrit, Persian, Greek, Latin, Gothic, and 
Keltic—an idea carried out in much greater detail 
by Friedrich von Schlegel (q. v.) in 1808. It was, 
however, reserved for Bopp to put this startling doe- 
trine (for such, and even preposterous, it seemed to 
most classical scholars of that day) upon a scien- 
tific basis; and this he did, at the early age of 
twenty-five. His predecessors had noted chiefly 
the resemblances between individual words of San- 
skrit and those other languages; Bopp turned his 
gaze upon the grammatical structure of all these 
tongues, and was convinced of its substantial iden- 
tity in them all. The results of his investigations 
are embodied in the Conjugationssystem. The same 
method was thereafter applied successfully to the 
investigation of other families of speech. Bopp’s 
object was, however, not merely the comparison 
of languages—this was with him only the means 
to an end—he sought to explain by this method 
the genesis of inflectional forms. His views on 
this point seem to have passed through three 
stages of development. (1) The first stage is rep- 
resented by the Conjugationssystem of 1816. Friedr. 
von Schlegel (Sprache und Weisheit der Indier, 1808) 
had divided all languages into two groups, the in- 
Jflectional and the agglutinative; inflection he called 
exclusively an inner change of the word, and denied 
to “suffixes” a derivation from originally inde- 
pendent words. Bopp adopted Schlegel’s theory, 
but expanded it thus: a word may not only modi- 
fy itself internally, but may absorb the “verbum 
substantivum,” esse. 

Bopp was clearly still under the influence of a 
doctrine commonly held at that time, that every 
sentence is necessarily a reflection of a logical 
judgment; as the result of this doctrine he de- 
clares that in strictness there can exist but one 
real verb, the verb to be. (2) Three years later, in 
the English edition of the Conjugationssystem, Bopp 
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adopted the principle of composition to account for 
inflectional forms. The doctrine of roots had been 
advanced in Europe some forty years before, and 
Bopp, finding it not only substantiated by the 
structure of Sanskrit, but also expressed in detail 
by the ancient Hind grammarians, made it his own 
task to account for the existing forms of language, 
A more important deviation from Schlegel’s views 
is Bopp’s derivation of the personal endings of the 
verb from the personal pronouns—an idea proba- 
bly obtained indirectly from observation of the 
Semitic languages. “Of real inflections (in the 
Schlegelian sense) Bopp now recognizes only cer- 
tain vowel-changes and the reduplication.” (3) In 
his Comparative Grammar (1833), Bopp, breaking 
completely with Schlegel, commits himself to the 
“agglutinative” theory, according to which all 
words of Indo-European languages are derived 
from monosyllabic roots, which are either verbal or 
pronominal; the forms of inflection arise entirely 
from the combination of different roots, of which, 
in each combination, all but one have assumed a 
purely subordinate and modifying character. A 
curious symbolic principle is also advanced by him 
(e. g. the feminine forms are “fuller and round- 
er”), and a mechanical principle of balance, regu- 
lating the “weight” of syllables. Bopp speaks 
often of “physical laws” (which are nowadays 
called “phonetic laws”), and draws frequent met- 
aphors from the natural sciences. Of great signifi- 
eance for his linguistic views are also his frequent 
personification of language, and the persistence 
with which he speaks only of its decay, of deterio- 
ration from an earlier stage of perfection, and not 
of its simultaneous growth. 

Bopp’s discoveries resulted less from any strict- 
ly scientific method of investigation instituted by 
him than from his remarkable genius, and it can 
therefore hardly be said that he founded a school. 
Thongh his discoveries needed much supplement- 
ing in detail (which they received in very great 
measure through the learning and genius of Pott) ; 
though his inclusion of the Malay-Polynesian lan- 
guages in the Indo-European group has been en- 
tirely rejected by later scholars; and though his 
Comparative Grammar has been superseded by later 
works; yet the foundations of comparative philol- 
ogy are still in the main as he constructed them; 
and but for him linguistic students might still be 
building upon sand, as they built, and could not 

_but build, ere his day. 

The most recent and extensive work concerning 
Bopp is 8. Lefmann’s Franz Bopp: sein Leben und 
seine Wissenschaft (vol. i., Berlin, 1891), containing 
in a voluminous appendix Bopp’s correspondence, 
never before published, with Windischmann, De 
Sacy, and other scholars of note. The best char- 
acterization of Bopp’s scientific position is, how- 
ever, still to be found in Delbriick’s Introduction to 
the Study of Language (English translation by Miss 
Channing, Leipzig, 1884), from which the above 
sketch is largely taken. See also an article by 
A. Kuhn in Unsere Zeit, 1868; and one by Brug- 
mann and Streitberg, forming an Introduction to 
vol. i. (1891-92) of their new periodical, Indogerma- 
nische Forschungen. The same volume also contains 
a notice of Lefmann’s book. 


Boots and Shoes. See CALCEUS; 
CREPIDA; SOLEA; SUTOR. 
Borbetom&gus. The modern Worms, also called 


CALIGA ; 
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Vangiones, and at a later time Wormatia; a town 
of the Vangiones on the left bank of the Rhine in 
Upper Germany. 


Boreas (Bopéas). In Greek mythology, the 
North Wind, son of Astraeus and Eos, brother of 
Zephyrus, Eurus, and Notus. His home was in the 
Thracian Salmydessus, on the Black Sea, whither 
he carried Orithyia from the games on the Tlissus, 
when her father, Erechtheus, king of Athens, had 
refused her to him in marriage. Their children 
were Calais and Zetes, the so-called Boreades, 
Cleopatra, the wife of Phineus, and Chioné, the be- 
loved of Poseidon. (See Eumorpus.) It was this 


Boreas. (Relief from the Tower of the Winds at Athens.) 


relationship which was referred to in the oracle 
given to the Athenians, when the fleet of Xerxes 
was approaching, that ‘they should eall upon their 
brother-in-law.” Boreas answered their prayer 
and sacrifice by destroying a part of the enemy’s 
fleet on the promontory of Sepias, whereupon they 
built him an altar on the banks of the Ilissus. 


Boreasmi or Boreasmus (Sopeacpoi or Bopeac- 
pos). A festival celebrated by the Athenians in 
honour of Boreas, which, as Herodotus (vii. 189) 
seems to think, was instituted during the Persian 
War, when the Athenians, being commanded by an 
oracle to invoke their yapBpos émikoupos, prayed to 
Boreas. The fleet of Xerxes was soon afterwards 
almost entirely destroyed by a north wind, near 
Cape Sepias, and the grateful Athenians erected 
to his honour a temple on the banks of the Ilissus. 
Possibly, however, this merely revived an earlier 
celebration. A similar festival of Boreas was cel- 
ebrated annually at Megalopolis, and by the Thu- 
rians. See Aelian, V. H. xii. 61. 


Borsippa (ra Bépourra). A suburb of Babylon, 
about eight miles distant from that city, and con- 
taining the pile Birs Nimroud, generally regarded 
as the remains of the Tower of Babel. See BABEL, 
TOWER OF. 

Borysthénes (Bopvoévns ), afterwards DANa- 
PRIS. The modern Dnieper, a river of European 
Sarmatia, flowing into the Euxine. Nearits mouth, 
and at its junction with the Hypanis, lay the town 
of Borysthenes or Borysthenis (Kudak), also called 
Olbia, Olbiopolis, and Miletopolis, a colony of Mile- 
tus, and the most important Greek city on the 
north of the Euxine. 

Bosius. See DuBots, SIMEON. 


Bosporus (Bodoropos). A name applied to a 
strait of the sea. There were two straits known 
in antiquity by this appellation, namely, the Thra- 
cian and the Cimmerian Bosporus; the former now 
known by the name of the Straits or Channel of 
Constantinople, the latter the Straits of Caffa or 


BOSTRA 


Theodosia, or, according to a later denomination, 
the Straits of Yenikalé. It connects the Palus Mae- 
otis (Sea of Azoy) with the Euxine. Various rea- 
sons have been assigned for the name. The best 
is that which makes the appellation refer to the 
early passage of agricultural knowledge from East 
to West (Bods, an ox, and mépos, a passage). Nym- 
phius tells us, on the authority of Accarion, that 
the Phrygians, desiring to pass the Thracian strait, 
built a vessel, on whose prow was the figure of an 
ox, calling the strait over which it carried them 
Bods mopos, Bosporus, or the ox’s passage (cf. Ox- 
ford in English). Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Va- 
lerins Flaccus and others of the ancient writers 
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of animals, like the German Blutwurst (Tertull. 
Apol.9). The name tomaculum is occasionally used 
for botulus, but rather means sausage-meat. 


Bouae (Bota). See AGELA. 


Boukdloi (BovcoAo). Members of a religious 
college at Pergamum during the Roman Empire, 
engaged in celebrating the mysteries of Dionysus 
xabnyniov. There appear to have been colleges of 
a similar name throughout Ionia and Pontus. See 
Foucart, Les Associations Religieuses chez les Grees, 
pp. 114-116. 


Boulé (BovAy). Inthe Homeric Age, a Boulé, or 
council of principal men, was probably a well- 
established and important feature 


in every Greek state. The Boulé 
of the Greek army before Troy 
consists of the kings or principal 


chieftains (BacwW7es, yéportes ), 


who meet at the call of Agamem- 


essen” PROPONTIS 


non, commander-in-chief, for free 
and equal debate on questions of 


policy. 


In historical times, a Boulé is 


found in very many Greek states, 
but it is only at Athens that the 
institution is intimately known 
to us. Here there were, strictly 
speaking, two bodies bearing this 
name—the Senate of the Areop- 


Map of the Propontis and the Thracian Bosporus. 


refer the name to the history of Ilo, who, when 
transformed into a cow (Bods) by Heré, swam across 
this strait to avoid her tormentor. Arrian says 
that the Phrygians were directed by an oracle to 
follow the route which an ox would point out 
to them, and that on one being roused by them 
for this purpose, it swam across the strait. (See 
Aesch, Prom. Vine. 732; Long. i. 30.) The strait of 
the Thracian Bosporus properly extended from the 
Cyanean Rocks to the harbour of Byzantium or 
Constantinople. It is said to be sixteen miles in 
length, including the windings of its course, and 
its ordinary breadth about one and a half miles. 
In several places, however, it is very narrow; and 
the ancients relate that a person might hear birds 
sing on the opposite side, and that two persons 
might converse across it. Here Darius (q. v.) is 
said to have crossed on his expedition against the 
Scythians. 


Bostra (ra Boorpa; O.'T. Bozrah; Busrah). A 
city of Arabia, in an oasis of the Syrian Desert, 
south of Damascus. 


Bottia (Borria) or Bottiaea (Borriaia). A dis- 
trict in Macedonia, on the right bank of the river 
Axius, extending in the time of Thucydides to Pie- 
ria on the west. The Bottiaei were a Thracian 
people, who, being driven out of the country by 
the Macedonians, settled in that part of the Mace- 
donian Chalcidicé north of Olynthus which was 
called Botticé. 


Botiilus (ad\Aas, pvokn). A sausage; a favour- 
ite food of both Greeks and Romans, and sold in 
the streets and places of public resort by venders 
known as botularii (Mart. i. 42,9). These sau- 
sages, like our own, were usually made of pork, 
cooked in a frying-pan, and eaten hot (Juy. x. 355; 
Petron. 31). Sausages were also made of the blood 


agus (see AREOPAGUS) and the 
Senate of Five Hundred. It is 
the latter body which is always 
meant when the Boulé is spoken of without further 
designation, and it is this which is here described. 

COMPOSITION, ORGANIZATION, ETC.— The mem- 
bership of the Boulé, which under the Solonian con- 
stitution had been 400, 100 from each of the four 
old tribes, was raised by Clisthenes (B.c. 508-507) 
to 500, 50 from each of the ten new tribes. When, 
in 306, the tribes were increased to twelve, the 
Boulé was increased to 600, but in the time of Ha- 
drian it was reduced to 500 again. The senators 
(SovAevrai) had to be at least thirty years of age. 
Their term of service was from the beginning to 
the end of an Attic year. They were selected by 
lot; the senators of one tribe not being taken in- 
discriminately from the entire tribe, but so that 
each deme of the tribe should have a fixed number 
of members. Possibly the demes nominated can- 
didates by ballot, and the lot was nsed only to 
select the necessary number from among these 
nominees. Every senator, before entering into 
office, had to undergo an examination (Soxacia) by 
the retiring Senate. At the expiration of his term 
he had to render an account (e%@uva) of his official 
career. 

In order to facilitate the despatch of business 
and to secure rotation of authority, the year was 
divided into ten periods (35 or 36 days each, in 
ordinary years), called prytanies (mputaveta); and 
the senators of each tribe in turn assumed the 
leadership for one prytany, under the name of 
prytanes (rpurdvecs). The prytanes had their head- 
quarters in the prytanewm (mpuraveioy), or tholos 
(@dXos), a circular building near the Senate-house 
(Bovdeuvrnpioy). Matters of business could here be 
brought before them, with a view to prompt con- 
sideration by Senate and Ecclesia. Every day one 
of the prytanes was selected by lot as epistates 
(emurratns tay mputavéov). He kept the public 
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seal and the keys of the temples in which were | impeachment for conspiracy. In this case Bov- 
deposited the public treasure and the publie ar- | Xevoews is the abbreviated form of emBovrevrews, 
chives. In the fifth century this epistates also | and is the name for two very different actions at 
presided at the meeting of the Boulé held on his | Attic law. (1) An action for conspiracy against 
day, as well as at the meeting of the Ecclesia, if | life, and instituted (a) by the person attacked, if 
one was held. Early in the fourth century, per- | competent, or by his or her legal patron (xépuos) ; 
haps in 378-377, a more complicated method of | or (d) if the plot succeeded, by near kinsmen or 
securing a chairman was introduced. The afore- | the kupws. (2) An action against the person who 
said epistates selected by lot nine proédri (mpoedpor), | had wrongfully inscribed another as state debtor. 
one from each of the non-prytanizing tribes, and | See PSEUDENGRAPHES GRAPHH. 

out of the proédri a second epistates (emuardrns trav : p 2 
mpoédper), to serve as chairman and carry ae Bouleuterion (Sovkevnfpiov). See BouLtt 

with the assistance of his fellow-proédri, the legis-| Boustrophédon (Bovorpopyddv). The zigzag 
lative business of the day. No one could serve as| method of writing—i.e. alternately from right to 
€miorarns Tey mputavé@y OY as emioTatns Tov mpo- | left, and left to right. See ALPHABET. 
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édpwy for more than one day in the same year. 
The Boulé had also a secretary (ypapparevs), who Bovillae. An ancient town in Latium at the 
kept the records of both Boulé and Ecclesia., A | foot of the Alban Mountains, on the Appian Way, 
session was held every day, except holidays; there | about ten miles from Rome. Near it Clodius was 
would perhaps be 300 sessions in a year. The | killed by Milo (B.c. 52). 

usual place of meeting was the BovAeuripioy, neat! Bows and Arrows. See ARCUS; PHARETRA; 
the Agora. The pay for attendance was, in Aris- Sa cerra 

totle’s time, five obols per day. 

FUNCTIONS: (1) Legislative. — According to the 
theory of the Athenian constitution, no subject 
could be acted upon in the Ecclesia until it had 
been considered in the Boulé and a bill (mpoBov- 
Aevpa) there drawn up. The Boulé, however, was ) 
a mere committee of the Ecclesia, nota co-ordinate| Bracae (avaEupides, OvAakor). Trousers ; panta- 
legislative body. Its concurrence was not neces-| loons. These were common to all the nations 
sary to the passage of a measure. that encircled the Greek and Roman population, 

(2) Administrative. These were very numerous extending from the Indian to the Atlantic Obra: 
and extensive. For example: the Boulé decided | Hence Aristagoras, king of Miletus, in his inter- 
on the claims of pauper cripples to receive the | view with Cleomenes, king of Sparta, Ge oped 
dole provided for by law; it determined who | the attire of a large portion of them in a 
should belong to the cavalry (immeis), and in-| terms: “ They carry bows and a short spear, aut 
spected the cavalry horses, condemning the unfit; | go to battle in trousers and with hats upon their 
it superintended the navy and the docks; above | heads.” Hence, also, the phrase bracati coe 
all, it had a general oversight of the public finance, arcus, implying that those who wore BeOsare 
presiding over the farming of taxes, the renting | were in general armed with the bow. In par- 
of mines, payments to the special financial offi- | ticular, we are informed of the use of ange 
cials, ete. These and other hes wer aki eee eens anne Re ne iS ae 

i : » work ¢ edes and Persians (7ept ta oxe ; 
nue re constituted the bulk of the work of the er nink aneP ee 

(3) Judicial,—The Boulé, like other magistracies, | Phrygians. (4) The Bacne. ©) oo pee 
could punish those who violated its authority. It|(6) The Dacians and Getae. { ) ne ian Pe 
could also, either of its own motion or on the de- | (8) The Franks. (9) The Se Soa 5 ) be ts 
nunciation (cicayyeAia) of a private citizen, pass | ons (veteres bracae Britonis pave is). ( ) = 
sentence on officials, especially financial officials, |Gauls (Gallia Bracata, now Provence; sagatos 
for malfeasance in office. In the period of the de- bracatosque ; ae avakupiot, ds ekeivor Bpakas 

i i ; ms ogayopevouct). 
ee ea ners ie ne Biase i fine ve The Gallic term “ brakes,” which Diodorus Sic- 
pace es ; i however, ou this | ulus has preserved in the last-cited passage (lv. 30), 
of 500 drachmas. The evidence, ho A I } ee 
int i fusing. See J. W. Headlam, Election | also survives in the Scottis 
rage 4 ii English “breeches.” Corresponding terms are 
Ber dece Geachs (Balsoeet ypagpy). An/used in all the Northern languages. (See Skeat, 
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Brabeum, Brabium, or Bravium (SpaBeiov). A 
prize given to the winner at the public games 
(Prudent. Iepi Sted. v. 538). The ery bravo, as a 
sign of applause or approval, used to be derived 
from this word. 


BRACCHIALE 


Etymolog. Dict. s. v. “Breeches.”) The Cossack 
and Persian trousers of the present day differ 
in no material respect from those which were 
anciently worn in the same countries. ‘ 

In conformity with the preceding list of testi- 
monies, the monuments of every kind which con- 
tain representations of the nations included in it, 
exhibit them in trousers, thus clearly distinguish- 
ing them from Greeks and Romans. An example 
is seen in the annexed group of Sarmatians, taken 
from the Column of Trajan. 


Sarmatians wearing Bracae. (Column of Trajan.) 


The proper bracae of the Eastern and Northern 
nations were loose (keyaAacpévat, laxae), and they 
are therefore very aptly, though ludicrously, de- 
scribed in Euripides as “variegated bags” (rods 
Ouddkovs Tovs motkidous). To the Greeks they must 
have appeared highly ridiculous, 
although Ovid mentions the adop- 
tion of them by the descendants 
of some of the Greek colonists on 
the Euxine (Trist. v. 11, 34). 

Trousers were principally wool- 
len; but Agathias states that in 
Europe they were also made of 
linen and of leather; probably 
the Asiatics made them of cotton 
and of silk. Sometimes they were 
striped (virgatae), ornamented 
with a woof of various colours. 

Roman soldiers fighting in the 
North were obliged to wear them, 
owing to the severity of the cli- 
mate; and by the second century 
they were worn even at Rome. 
The emperor Alexander Severus 
wore white bracae; some of his 
predecessors, scarlet ones (cocci- 
neae). 

Bracarius, meaning properly a breeches-maker 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sever. 24), came to be used of a 
tailor in general. 


Bracae worn by Ro- 
man Soldier. (Col- 
umn of Trajan. ) 


Bracata Gallia. See GALLia. 


Bracchialé (mepiBpayiviov). A piece of de- 
fensive armour which covered the bracchiwm, or 
part of the army between the wrist and the 
elbow. It is distinctly mentioned by Xenophon 
(Cyrop. vi. 4, 2) as part of the accoutrements 
worn by the Persians, and is sometimes seen on 
figures of Roman gladiators, though the Latin 
name does not occur in this sense, except, per- 
haps, in Trebell. Claud. 14. 
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Bracciolini, GiaN FRANCESCO PoGGio, one of 
the most noted names in the history of classical 
study, was born at Terranova, near Florence, in 
1380. He studied Latin under John of Ravenna, 
and Greek under Manuel Chrysoloras, after which 
he became a copyist of manuscripts, in which pur- 
suit his dexterity brought him the acquaintance 
of the chief scholars of Florence, by whose aid he 
was received into the service of the Roman curia 
(1403) as a secretary. In this office he showed 
himself an enthusiastic advocate of classical study, 
and took a most important part in the revival of 
learning, caring little or nothing for the exciting 
political and ecclesiastical movements of the pe- 
riod. Bracciolini (or Poggio, as he is usually called) 
is best known for his remarkable success in recov- 
ering the lost masterpieces of Latin literature by 
his researches in the libraries of monasteries and 
convents, where manuscripts of priceless value to 
the classicist were lying hitherto unknown. In 
one of his epistles he relates how he discovered at 
St. Gall, in Switzerland, Quintilian, Verrius Flaccus 
(in part), and the commentaries of Asconius Pe- 
dianus. To him, likewise, we owe manuscripts of 
Lucretius, Columella, Silius Italicus, Manilius, Vi- 
truvius, Ammianus Marcellinus, Nonius Marcellus, 
Probus, Flavius Caper, and Eutyches. At Langres 
he unearthed Cicero’s oration Pro Caecina, and at 
Monte Cassino a codex of Frontinus. No consider- 
ations of morality stood in Bracciolini’s way when 
the question of securing a valuable manuscript 
was before him. If a codex could be gained only 
by fraud, he employed fraud, as when he actually 
bribed a monk at Hersfeld to abstract manu- 
scripts of Livy and Ammianus from the convent 
library. 

Bracciolini was an extensive traveller, and has 
left some lively pictures of the contemporary 
life and customs of different European countries, 
especially of England and Switzerland, as well 
as some curious notes on the remains of antique 
art in Rome. He likewise describes the trial of 
Jerome of Prague. To pure literature he was a 
voluminous contributor, writing orations, epistles, 
treatises on rhetoric, translations from the Greek, 
moral essays, and fabliaux, all in Latin, as well 
as a history of Florence, written in imitation of 
the style of Livy. His Facetiae are remarkable 
alike for their indeceney and for their caustic 
satires on the secular clergy. Of this class, his 
most famous writings are his violent and often 
filthy diatribes against Valla and Filelfo, who re- 
torted in kind, and thus established a bad prece- 
dent which was followed in the later controversies 
of the Scaligers (q. v.), Scioppius, Salmasius, and 
Milton. 

Bracciolini, who remained a layman until his 
death, retired in 1452 to Florence, of which re- 
public he became the chancellor and historian. 
There he died in 1459, and was buried in the 
Church of Santa Croce. <A statue of him by Do- 
natello commemorates his services to the human- 
ities. His life has been written in English by 
Shepherd (Liverpool, 1802). See also J, A.Symonds, 
The Renaissance in Italy (1886). 


Bracelets. See ARMILLA; CAELATURA. 


Brachmanae or Brachmanes (Bpaypaves). A 
name used by the ancient geographers, sometimes 
of a caste of priests in India (the Brahmins), some- 
times, apparently, of all the people whose religion 
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was Brahminism, and sometimes of a particular 
tribe. See Inpra. 


Branchidae (BpayyiSax), afterwards Dipyma. A 
place on the sea-coast of Ionia, a little south of 
Miletus, and celebrated for its temple and oracle 
of Apollo, surnamed Didymeus. This oracle, which 
the Ionians held in the highest esteem, was said 
to have been founded by Branchus, son of Apollo 
by a Milesian woman. The reputed descendants 
of this Branchus, the Branchidae, were the heredi- 
tary ministers of this oracle (Herod. i. 157). The 
temple, called Didymaeum, which was destroyed 
by Xerxes, was afterwards rebuilt, and its ruins 
contain some beautiful specimens of the Ionic 
order of architecture. 


Brasidas (Bpacidas). The most distinguished 
Spartan in the first part of the Peloponnesian War 
(q. v.). In B.c. 424, at the head of a small force, 
having effected a dexterous march through the 
hostile country of Thessaly, he gained possession 
of many of the cities in Macedonia that were 
subject to Athens; his greatest acquisition was 
Amphipolis. In 422, with only a handful of hel- 
ots and mercenary troops, he gained a brilliant 
victory over Cleon, who had been sent with a 
powerful Athenian force to recover Amphipolis. 
Brasidas was slain in the battle. 
within the city, and the inhabitants honoured him 
as a hero by yearly sacrifices and by games. 

Thucydides praises alike the eloquence and the 
liberality and wisdom of Brasidas, and Plato com- 
pares him to Achilles. 

Brasidéa (Bpacidea). A festival held annual- 
ly at Sparta with orations and contests, in mem- 
ory of Brasidas (q. v.), who, after his death, in 
B.C. 422, received the honours of a hero. See 
Pausan. iii. 14. 


Brattea (not bractea: see Lachmann on Lucret. 
iv.727). A finely-beaten-out plate of metal, especi- 
ally of gold. Thicker plates were called laminae. 
The gold-beater is styled brattearius or bratteator. 
These plates were used for adorning statues, furni- 
ture, walls and ceilings, and garments which were 
then called vestes auratae or sigillatae. Pliny (H. N. 
xxxiii. § 61) says that from an ounce of gold, 750 
plates, each four fingers square, could be beaten. 


Brauron (Bpavpév). A deme of Attica on the 
eastern bank of the river Erasinus, with a cele- 
brated temple of Artemis, who was in consequence 
called Brauronia. 

Brauronia (7a Bpavpova). An Attic festival 
held every fifth year in the little town of Brauron, 
in honour of Artemis Brauronia. At Brauron, 
Orestes and Iphigenia (q. v.) on their return from 
Tauris were supposed to have landed and to have 
left the statue of the Tauric goddess. The festival 
was under the superintendence of ten ieporrotoi; 
and the chief solemnity consisted in the circum- 
stance that Attic girls between the ages of five 
and ten years, dressed in crocus-coloured gar- 
ments, went in solemn procession to the sanctu- 
ary, where they were consecrated to the goddess. 
During this act, the teporowi sacrificed a goat, 
and the girls performed a propitiatory rive in 
which they imitated bears. This rite may have 
simply arisen from the fact that the bear was 
sacred to Artemis, especially in Areadia ; _but a 
tradition preserved in Suidas relates its origin as 


follows: In the Attie town of Phanidae a bear was | 
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kept, which was so tame that it was allowed to go 
about quite freely, and received its food from and 
among men. One day a girl ventured to play with 
it, and, on treating the animal rather harshly, it 
turned round and tore her to pieces. Her brothers, 
enraged at this, went out and killed the bear. The 
Athenians thereupon were visited by a plague; 
and when they consulted the oracle, the answer 
was given that they would rid themselves of the 
evil which had befallen them if they would compel 
some of their citizens to make their daughters 
propitiate Artemis by a rite called dpxrevew, for 
the crime committed against the animal sacred to 
the goddess. The command was more than obeyed; 
for the Athenians decreed that from thenceforth all 
women, before they could marry, should have once 
taken part in this festival, and have been conse- 
crated to the goddess. Hence the girls themselves 
were called dpxrot, the consecration dpxreia, the 
act of consecrating dpxrevew, and to celebrate the 
festival apxrevec Oa. 

There was also a quinquennial festival called 
Brauronia, which was celebrated by men and dis- 
solute women, at Brauron, in honour of Dionysus. 

Brennus. The Latinized form of the Keltic 
title bran, “a prince.” (1) A general of the Galli 
Senones, who entered Italy, defeated the Romans 
at the river Allia, and entered their city without 
opposition. The Romans fled into the Capitol, 
and left the whole city in the possession of their 
enemies, The Gauls climbed the Tarpeian Rock 
in the night, and the Capitol would have been 
taken, had not the Romans been awakened by the 
noise of the sacred geese in the Temple of Iuno 
and immediately repelled the enemy. (See MAn- 
Lius.) Camillus, who was in banishment, marched 
to the relief of his country, and totally defeated 
the Gauls, so that not one remained to carry home 
the news of their destruction. 


The Brennus Shield. 


(Dodwell.) 


The destruction of the Gauls by Camillus is 
the national account given by the Roman writers, 
and is replete with error and exaggeration. The 
domination of the Gauls in Italy was certainly 
of long continuance, and was not terminated in 
the dramatic manner of the legend, See CAMIL- 
LUS; CELTAB; Kuno, Vorgeschichte Roms (1878); 
and Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, vol. i. p. 427 foll. 

(2) Another Gallic leader, who made an ir- 
ruption into Greece at the head of an army of his 
countrymen consisting of 152,000 foot and 20,000 
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horse. After ravaging various parts of northern 
Greece, they marched against Delphi, and endeay- 
oured to plunder the temple. But the army of 
the invaders, according to the Grecian account, 
were seized with a panic terror during the night, 
and being attacked at daybreak by the Delphians 
and others of the Greeks, retreated in the utmost 
confusion. Large numbers perished, the Greeks 
continually hanging on the skirts of the retreating 
foe; and Brennus, wounded, and dispirited by his 
overthrow, killed himself in a fit of intoxication, 
B.C. 278 (Pausan. x. 19). 


Breviarium. (1) The title of the brief history 


of Rome by Eutropius (q. v.)—more fully 
Breviarium ab Urbe Condita. It is writ- 


ten in simple style, and was largely read 
both in the original Latin and in the 
Greek translation. The best text is 
that of W. Hartel (Berlin, 1872). (2) 
A similar work, written at abont the 
same time by Sex. Rufus Festus (q. v.). 

Breviarium Alaricianum, or simply 
Breviarium. Alaric the second, king of 
the Visigoths (A.D. 484-507), who reigned 
over part of Gaul and Spain, commissioned 
a body of jurists, no doubt Romans, to 
make a selection from Roman statute law 
and from the writings of Roman jurists, 
which should form a legal code for his 
Rowan subjects. The code was completed 
in A.D. 506, and submitted to a council of 
bishops and nobles held at Aduris (Aire) 
in Gascony, and by them approved. The 
work was then promulgated by Gojaric, 
the count of the palace (comes palatii), a 
certified copy forwarded to each comes, and 
the use of any other law prohibited. In 
some of the MSS. it is called Lex Theodosii, 
and the name Breviarium Alaricianum does 
not appear until the sixteenth century. 
The Breviarium contains several sources 
of Roman law otherwise almost entirely 
unknown, especially Paulus and the first 
five books of the Codex Theodosianus. 
There exist besides the MSS. of the Brevi- 
arium the MSS. of epitomes made in the 
Middle Ages. The standard edition is that by 
Haenel (1849). See also Biedenweg, Commen- 
tarti ad Formulas Visigoth. novissime repertas (Berlin, 
1856). 

Briareus (Bpidpews). See AEGAEON. 

Bribery. See AmBITUS; CRIMEN REPETUNDA- 
RUM; DECASMUS. 

Bricks. See Fictinn; LATER. 

Bridges. See Pons. 


Brigantes. The most powerful of the British 
tribes, inhabiting the whole of the north of the isl- 
and from the Abus (Humber) to the Roman Wall, 
with the exception of the southeastern corner of 
Yorkshire, which was inhabited by the Parisii. 
The Brigantes consequently inhabited the greater 
part of Yorkshire, and the whole of Lancashire, 
Durham, Westmoreland, and Cumberland. Their 
capital was Eboracum, now York. They were 
conquered by Petilius Cerealis in the reign of 
Vespasian. There was also a tribe of Brigantes 
in the south of Ireland, between the rivers Birgus 
(Barrow) and Dabrona (Blackwater), in the coun- 
ties of Waterford and Tipperary. 
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Brigantinus Lacus. The modern Bodensee, or 
Lake Constance; also known to the ancients as 
Venetus and Acronius. The Rhenus (Rhine) flows 
through it. 


Brilessus (BpwAnooos). A range of hills uniting 
Mount Pentelicus with Anchesmus. 


Briséis (Bpionis). The daughter of Briseus of 
Lyrnessus, who fell into the bands of Achilles, but 
was seized by Agamemnon. Hence arose the dire 
feud between the two heroes. (See ACHILLES ; 
AGAMEMNON; TROJAN WAR.) Her proper name 
was Hippodamia. 


The Rape of Briseis. 


(Pompeian Painting.) 


Britannia (Bperravia), called also ALBION. An 
island in the Atlantic Ocean, and the largest in 
Europe. The Phcenicians appear to have been ear- 
ly acquainted with it, and to have carried on there 
a traffic for tin, (See CassITERIDES.) Commercial 
jealousy, however, induced them to keep their dis- 
coveries a profound secret. The Carthaginians suc- 
ceeded to the Phesnicians, but were equally mys- 
terious. Avienus (q. v.) in bis poem entitled Ora 
Maritima, makes mention of the voyages of a certain 
Himilco, in this quarter, and professes to draw his 
information from the long-concealed Punic annals. 
Little was known of Britain until Caesar’s time, 
who invaded and endeavoured, although ineffectu- 
ally, to conquer the island. After a long interval, 
Ostorius, in the reign of Claudius, reduced the south- 
ern part of Britannia; and Agricola subsequeutly, 
in the reign of Domitian, extended the Roman do- 
minion to the Frith of Forth and the Clyde. The 
whole force of the Empire, although exerted to 
the utmost under Septimius Severus, could not, 
however, reduce to subjection the hardy natives 
of the highlands. This emperor divided the coun- 
try into two parts—Britannia Inferior or Southern 
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Britain, and Britannia Superior or Northern Brit- 
ain—each under a special prefect. When the Em- 
pire was divided under Diocletian, Britain became 
a diocese of the praefectura of Gaul, and was gov- 
erned by a vicarius residing at Eboracum (York). 
At this time it was marked out into five provinces, 
as follows: Britannia Prima (England south of 
the Thames), Britannia Secunda (Wales), Flavia 
Caesariensis (between the Thames, Severn, Mersey, 
and Humber), Maxima Caesariensis (all the rest of 
England up to the Wall of Hadrian), and Valentia 
(Scotland south of the Wall of Antoninus). Ptol- 
emy enumerates fifty-six towns (coloniae, municipia) 
of Roman Britain, two of which (Eboracum and 
Verulamium) had the rights of Roman citizenship. 
Eboracum, Deva (Chester, castra), and Isca (Caer- 
leon) were military centres, each being the station 
for a legion of Roman soldiers, chiefly, however, 
Gauls, Germans, and Iberians. 

To what an extent the Romans succeeded in in- 
troducing the refinements of their civilization into 
Britain may be seen in 
the great number of 
theirremains that have 
been found, including 
roads, houses, baths, 
painted walls, altars, 
ornaments, mosaics, 
sculpture, brouzes, 
coins, pottery, and vari- 
ous implements. Brit- 
ain continued a Roman 
province until a.D. 
426, when the troops, 
having been in a great 
measure withdrawn to 
assist Valentinian III. against the Huns, never 
returned. The Britons had become so enervated 
under the Roman yoke as to be unable to repel the 
incursions of the inhabitants of the north. They 


Copper Coin of Antoninus Pius. 
about a.D. 138, showing figure 
of Britannia. 


invoked, therefore, the aid of the Saxons (4.D. 407), | 


by whom they were themselves subjugated and at 


length obliged to take refuge in the mountains of | 


Wales. 
The name Britain was unknown to the Romans 


before the time of Caesar; though Aristotle as | 


early as the fourth century B.C. speaks of the vigor 
Bperavvixai. Some deduce the name of the Britons 
from the Gallic Britti (Cymric brith), “painted,” in 
allusion to the custom of a part of the inhabitants 
of painting their bodies; but Rhys rejects this 


etymology, without suggesting any that is more | 


plausible. The other name, Albion, is etymologi- 
cally connected with the Gaelic alp, “a high hill,” 
or the Latin albus, ‘‘ white.” This was undoubt- 
edly the Keltic name of the whole island. 

Britain was famous for its Roman walls, of 
which traces remain to the present day. The first 
was built by Agricola, A.D. 79, nearly in the situa- 
tion of the rampart of Hadrian and wall of Severus 
mentioned below. In 4.p.81, Agricola built a line 
of very strong forts from the Frith of Forth to the 
Frith of Clyde. This, however, was insufficient to 
check the barbarians after his departure. In A.D. 
120, therefore, Hadrian erected a famous wall from 
Boulness on Solway Frith to a spot a little be- 
yond Newcastle-upon-Tyne. It was sixty-eight 
English or seventy-four Roman miles long. Twen- 
ty years after this, Lollius Urbicus, under the 
emperor Antoninus, restored the second wall of 
Agricola, which is commonly called the Vallum 
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Antonini. But the greatest of all was that of 
Severus, begun A.D. 209, and finished the next 
year, and which was only a few yards north of 
Hadrian’s wall. It was garrisoned by ten thou- 
sand men, See Wright, The Kelt, the Toman, and 
the Saxon (1889); Coote, The Romans of Britain 
(1878); Scarth, Roman Britain (1883). 

Britannicus. The agnomen of the son of the 
emperor Claudius by Messalina, and born in a.p. 
42. Agrippina, the second wife of Claudius, in- 
duced the emperor to adopt her own son Nero, 
and to give him precedence in the succession. On 
_ the assumption of imperial power by Nero, Britan- 
nicus was put to death by poison (a.D. 55). His 
story is the subject of a play by Racine. 


Britomartis (Bpirouapris, “sweet maid”). A 
Cretan goddess, supposed to dispense happiness, 
and whose worship extended throughout the isl- 
ands and along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
Like Artemis, with whom she was sometimes iden- 
tified, she was the patroness of hunters, fishermen, 
| and sailors, and also goddess of birth and of health. 
_Her sphere was Nature in its greatness and its 
freedom. As goddess of the sea she bore the name 
of Dictynna, the supposed derivation of which 
|from the Greek dicrvoy, “a net,” was explained 
by the following legend. She was the daughter 
of a huntress much beloved by Zeus and Artemis. 
Minos loved her, and followed her for nine months 
over valley and mountain, through forest and 
swamp, till he nearly overtook her, when she 
| leaped from a high rock into the sea. She was 
‘saved by falling into some nets, and Artemis 
made her a goddess. 

Brixellum. The modern Bregella or Brescella; 
a town on the right bank of the Padus (Po), in Gal- 
lia Cisalpina, where the emperor Otho (q. v.) com- 
mitted suicide in a.D. 69. 


The modern Brescia; a town in Gal- 
Through it flowed the river Mella. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brixia. 
lia Cisalpina. 

Brizo (Bpifm). A goddess localized in Delos, to 
| whom women, in particular, paid worship as being 
| the protectress of mariners. They set before her 
_eatables of various kinds (fish being excluded) in 
little boats. She also presided over an oracle. 


Bromius (Bpdpuos). From Bpéua, “to roar”; an 
epithet applied to Dionysus as the noisy god of 
the Bacchie revels. 


See CYCLOPES. 


Brontes (Bpovtns). 

Bronze. See Ans. 

Bruchium (Bpvyeiov). The Royal or Greek 
quarter of the city of Alexandria (q, v.) enclosed 
by its own walls, Here were the finest of the 
public buildings, and upon if the Ptolemies lay- 
ished every form of ornament—obelisks, sphinxes, 
flowers and gardens, and colonnades. Among the 
great structures that stood here were the famous 
Library and Museum with its hundreds of thou- 
sands of yolumes, its corridors, theatre, menagerie, 
and lecture-halls; the Palace of the Ptolemies ; 
the Caesarium or Temple of the Caesars; the Mau- 
soleum of the Ptolemies (containing the body of 
Alexander the Great); and the Arsinoéum, a monu- 
ment raised by Ptolemy Philadelphus to his sister 
Arsinoé. The name is also written PYRUCHIUM 
(Ilupoxetor). 

Bructéri. A German people dwelling on each 
side of the Amisia (Ems), and as far south as Lup- 
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pia (Lippe). 
their revolt against the Romans in A.D. 69. 

Brunck, RicHarD FRANGOIS PHILIPPE. 
article in the Appendix. 


Brundisium. The modern Brindisi; a cele- 
brated city on the coast of Apulia, in the territory 
of the Calabri. By the Greeks it was called Bpev- 
réstoy, a word which, in the Messapian language, 
signified a stag’s head, from the resemblance which 
its different harbours and creeks bore to antlers. 


Roman Pillar at Brundisium., 


Herodotus speaks of it as a place generally well 
known (iv. 99). Brundisium soon became a for- 
midable rival to Tarentum, which had hitherto en- 
grossed all the commerce of this part of Italy. The 
Romans annexed it in B.c. 245 (Flor. i. 20), From 
this period the prosperity of this port continued 
to increase in proportion with the greatness of 
the Roman Empire. Large fleets were always sta- 
tioned there for the conveyance of troops into 
Macedonia, Greece, or Asia; and from the conven- 
ience of its harbour, and its facility of access from 


every other part of Italy, it became a sort of Dover 
to the Calais of Dyrrhachium. At Brundisium the 


Appian Way ended. 
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They joined the Batavi (q. v.) in 


See 
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Bruttiani. Slaves whose duty it was to wait on 
Roman magistrates. The name is commonly ex- 
plained as due to the fact that these slaves were 
originally taken from among the Bruttians, be- 
cause this people remained steadfastly faithful to 
Hannibal (Aul. Gell. x. 3, § 19); but both Strabo (vi. 
2, § 4) and Diodorus (xvi. 15) state that the word 
signifies in the Lucanian dialect “revolted slaves.” 


Bruttium, Bruttius, and Bruttiorum Ager, 
more usually called Bruttii, after the inhabitants. 
The southern extremity of Italy, separated from 
Lucania by a line drawn from the mouth of the 
Laus to Thurii, and surrounded on the other three 
sides by the sea. It was the country called in 
ancient times Oenotria and Italia. The country is 
mountainous, as the Apennines run through it 
down to the Sicilian Straits; it contained excel- 
lent pasturage for cattle, and the valleys produced 
good corn, olives, and fruit. The earliest inhabit- 
ants of the country were Oenotrians. Subsequent- 
ly some Lucanians, who had revolted from their 
countrymen in Lucania, took possession of the 
country, and were hence called Bruttii or Brettii, 
which word is said to mean “rebels” in the lan- 
guage of the Lucanians. This people, however, 
inhabited only the interior of the land; the coast 
was almost entirely in the possession of the Greek 
colonies. At the close of the Second Punic War, 
in which the Bruttii had been the allies of Hanni- 
bal, they lost their independence, and were treated 
by the Romans with great severity. They were 
declared to be public slaves, and were employed as 
lictors and servants of the magistrates. 


Brutus. (1) L. Iunrus Brutus. A celebrated 
Roman, the author, according to the Roman leg- 
ends, of the great revolution which drove Tarquin 
the Proud from his throne, and which substituted 
the consular for the regal government. He was 
the son of Marcus Iunius and of Tarquinia, the 
second daughter of Tarquin. While yet young in 
years, he saw his father and brother slain by the 
order of Tarquin, and having no means of aveng- 
ing them, and fearing the same fate to himself, he 
affected a stupid air, in order not to appear at all 
formidable in the eyes of a suspicious and cruel 
tyrant. This artifice proved successful, and he so 
far deceived Tarquin and the other members of 
the royal family that they gave him, in derision, 
the surname of Brutus, as indicative of his sup- 
posed mental imbecility. At length, when Lucre- 
tia had been outraged by Sextus Tarquininus, Bru- 
tus, amid the indignation that pervaded all orders, 
threw off the mask, and snatching the dagger from 
the bosom of the victim, swore upon it eternal 
exile to the family of Tarquin. Wearied out with 
the tyranny of this monarch, and exasperated by 
the spectacle of the funeral solemnities of Lucretia, 
the people abolished royalty, and confided the 
chief authority to the Senate and two magistrates, 
named at first praetors, but sabsequently consuls, 
Brutus and the husband of Lucretia were first in- 
vested with this important office. They signalized 
their entrance upon its duties by making all the. 
people take a solemn oath never again to have a 
king of Rome, Efforts, nevertheless, were soon 
made in favour of the Tarquins: an ambassador 
sent from Etruria, under the pretext of procuring 
a restoration of the property of Tarquin and his 
family, formed a secret plot for the overthrow of 
the new government; and the sons of Brutus be- 
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Lucius Iunius Brutus. (Vatican Museum.) 

came connected with the conspiracy. A discov- 
ery having been made, the sons of the consul and 
their accomplices were tried, condemned, and exe- 
cuted by the orders of the father, although the 
people were willing that he should pardon them. 
From this time, Brutus sought only to die him- 
self, and, some months after, a battle between 
the Romans and the troops of Tarquin enabled 
him to gratify his wish. He encountered, in the 
fight, Aruns, the son of the exiled monarch; and 
with so much impetuosity did they rush to the 
attack that both fell dead on the spot, pierced to 
the heart each by the weapon of the other. The 
corpse of Brutus was carried to Rome in triumph. 


0 
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Coin representing the Children of Brutus 
led to death by Lictors. 


The consul Valerius pronounced a funeral eulogy 
over it, a statue of bronze was raised to the mem- 
ory of the deceased in the Capitol, and the Ro- 
man women wore mourning for an entire year. 
(2) D. Iunrus Brutus, master of the horse A.U.C. 
418, and consul A.v.c. 429 (Liv. viii. 12,29). (3) 
D. Iuntus Brutus, consul 4.U.C. 615, obtained a 
triumph for his successes in Spain. (4) M. 
Iunius Brutus, father of the Brutus who was 
concerned in the assassination of Caesar. He 
embraced the party of Marius, and was over- 
come by Pompey. After the death of Sulla, 
and the renewal of hostilities, he was besieged 
in Mutina by Pompey, who compelled him to 
surrender after a long resistance, and caused 
him to be put to death. He was brother-in-law 
to Cato by his wife Servilia. Brutus was an ahle 
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lawyer, and wrote on the Civil Wars (Cic. Brut. 
62; id. Or. ii. 32; id. Pro Cluent. 51). (5) Marcus 
Iuntus Brutus, son of the preceding, was by the 
mother’s side nephew of M. Cato (Uticensis). 
He accompanied his uncle to Cyprus, A.U.C. 695, 
where the latter was sent by Clodius to annex 
that island to the Roman Empire. It appears, 
however, that he did not copy the example of 
Cato’s integrity; for, having become the cred- 
itor of the citizens of Salamis to a large amount, 
he employed one Scaptius, a man of infamous 
character, to enforce the payment of the debt, 
together with an interest four times exceeding 
the rate allowed by law (Cic. Ad Att. v. 21). 
When Cicero governed the province of Cilicia, 
to which Cyprus seems to have been annexed, 
Brutus wrote to him, and was supported by 
Atticus in his request, entreating him to give 
Scaptius a commission as an officer of the Ro- 
man government, and to allow him to employ 
a military force to exact from the Salaminians 
the usurious interest which he illegally de- 
manded. Cicero was too upright a magistrate 
to comply with such requests, but they were so 
agreeable to the practice of the times that he 
continued to live on intimate terms with the 
man who could prefer them; and the literary 
tastes of Brutus were a recommendation which 
he could not resist; so that he appears soon to 
have forgotten the affair of Scaptius, and to have 
spoken and thought of Brutus with great re- 
gard. They both, indeed, were of the same party 
in politics, and Brutus actively exerted himself 
in the. service of Pompey, although his own 
father had been put to death by the orders of 
that commander, Being taken prisoner in the 
battle of Pharsalia, he received his life from the 
conqueror. Before Caesar set out for Africa to 
carry on war against Scipio and Inba, he con- 
ferred on Brutus the government of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and in that province Brutus accordingly 
remained, and was actually holding an_ office 
under Caesar while his uncle Cato was main- 
taining the contest in Africa and committed 
suicide rather than fall alive into the hands 
of the enemy. His character, however, seems to 
have been greatly improved since his treat- 
ment of tho Salaminians, for he is said to have 
governed Cisalpine Gaul with great integrity and 
humanity. In the year B.c. 45 he returned to 
Rome, but afterwards set ont to meet Caesar 
on his return from Spain, and, in an interview 
which he had with him at Nicaea, pleaded the 
cause of Deiotarus, tetrarch of Galatia, with such 
warmth and freedom that Caesar was struck 
by it, and was reminded of what he used fre- 
quently to say of Brutus—that what his incli- 
nations might be made a very great difference ; 
but that, whatever they were, they would be 
nothing lukewarm. It was about this time also 
that Brutus divorced his first wife, Appia, daugh- 
ter of Appius Claudius, and married the fa- 
mous Porcia, his cousin, the daughter of Cato. 
Soon after, he received another mark of Cae- 
sars favour, in being appointed praetor urba- 
nus, B.c. 44; and he was holding that office 
when he resolved to become the assassin of 
the man whose government he had twice ac- 
knowledged by consenting to act in a pub- 
lie station under it. He was led into the con- 
spiracy, it is said, by Cassius, who sought at 
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first by writing, and afterwards by means of his 
wife Iunia, the sister of Brutus, to obtain his con- 
sent to become an accomplice; and Plutarch in- 
forms us that when the attack was made on Cae- 
sar in the Senate-house, the latter resisted and en- 
deavoured to escape, until he saw the dagger of 


Marcus Iunius Brutus, 


Brutus pointed against him, when he covered his 
head with his robe and resigned himself to his 
fate. See CAESAR. 

After the assassination of Caesar, the conspira- 
tors endeavoured to stir up the feelings of the 
people in favour of liberty ; but Antony, by reading 
the will of the dictator, excited against them so 
violent a storm of odium that they were compelled 
to flee from the city. Brutus retired to Athens, 
and used every exertion to raise a party there 
among the Roman nobility. Obtaining possession, 
at the same time, of a large sum of the public 
money, he was enabled to bring to his standard 
many of the old soldiers of Pompey who were seat- 
tered about Thessaly. His forces daily increasing, 
he soon saw himself surrounded by a considerable 
army, and Hortensius, the governor of Macedonia, 
aiding him, Brutus became master in this way of 
all Greece and Macedonia, He went now to Asia 
and joined Cassius, whose efforts had been equally 
successful, In Rome, on the other hand, the tri- 
umvirs were all-powerful; the conspirators had 
been condemned, and the people had taken up 
arms against them. Brutus and Cassius returned 
to Europe to oppose the triumvirs, and Octavius 
and Antony met them on the plains of Philippi. 
In this memorable conflict Brutus commanded the 
right wing of the republican army, and defeated 
the division of the enemy opposed to him, and 
would in all probability have gained the day if, 
instead of pursuing the fugitives, he had brought 
reinforcements to his left wing, commanded by 
Cassius, which was hard pressed and eventually 
beaten by Antony. Cassius, upon this, believing 
everything lost, slew himself in despair. Brutus 
bitterly deplored his fate, styling him, with tears 
of the sincerest sorrow, “the last of the Romans.” 
On the following day, induced by the ardour of the 
soldiers, Brutus again drew up his forces in line of 
battle, but no action took place, and he then took 
possession of an advantageous post, where it was 
difficult for an attack to be made upon him. His 
true policy was to have remained in this state, 
without bazarding an engagement, for his oppo- 
nents were distressed for provisions, and the fleet 
that was bringing them supplies had been totally 
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defeated by the vessels of Brutus. The condition of 
things, however, was unknown to the latter, and, 
after an interval of twenty days, he hazarded a 
second battle. Where he himself fought in per- 
son, he was still successful; but the rest of his 
force was soon overcome, and the conflict ended in 
a total defeat of the republican army. Escaping 
with only a few friends, he passed the night in a 
cave, and, as he saw his cause irretrievably ruined, 
ordered Strato, one of his attendants, to kill him. 
Strato refused for a long time to perform the pain- 
ful office; but, seeing Brutus resolved, he turned 
away his face, and held his sword while Brutus 
fell upon it. He died in the forty-third year of 
his age, B.C. 42. 

A great deal of false glamour has been thrown 
around the character of Brutus. That he was a 
stern and consistent patriot throughout the whole 
of his career, the sketch which we have given of 
his movements prior to the assassination of Caesar 
most clearly disproves. Why hold office under one 
who was trampling upon the liberties of his coun- 
try? Why require so much solicitation before 
engaging in the conspiracy? Was he not aware 
that Caesar was a usurper?-—this would show 
a miserable want of penetration. Or if he prefer- 
red security to danger, where was the Roman pa- 
triot in this? The truth is that Brutus, notwith- 
standing all that has been said of him, was but a 
tardy patriot. His motives towards the close of 
his career were no doubt pure enough, but he ought 
to have had nothing to do with Caesar from the 
moment when that general began to act with trea- 
son towards his country. As a student and man 
of letters, the character of Brutus appears to more 
advantage than as a patriot. He was remarkable 
for literary application, usually rising with this 
view long before day, and it is said that on the 
evening previous to a battle, while his army was 
in a state of anxious suspense and alarm, he calm- 
ly occupied himself in his tent with writing an 
abridgment of the history of Polybius. One of the 
most singular circumstances in the life of Brutus 
is that of the so-called apparition which, it was 
said, appeared to him on one occasion in his tent 
at midnight. ‘Who art thou?” inquired Brutus. 
“Thy evil genius,” replied the phantom; “we 
shall meet again at Philippi.” And so it hap- 
pened. The spirit reappeared on the eve of the 
second battle of Philippi—a story that reminds 
one of the Bodach Glas in Waverley. See Plutarch’s 
life of Brutus. 


Brygi (Bpvyo.) or Bryges (also BRuGI and Brv- 
A barbarous tribe in northern Macedonia, 
believed by the ancients to have been the ethnic 
source of the Phrygians; hence the name is some- 
times use for Phryges. See PHRYGIA. 


Bubassus (Bu8aco0ds). An ancient city of 
Caria, east of Cnidus, and giving its name to the 
bay, Bubassius Sinus. 


Bubastis (BovBaoris) or Bubastus (BovBacras). 
The capital of the Nomos Bubastites in Lower 
Egypt, which stood on the eastern bank of the 
Pelusiac branch of the Nile, and was the chief 
seat of the worship of the goddess Bubastis (Pasht), 
whom the Greeks identified with Artemis, and who 
was regarded as the daughter of Ra and bride of 
Ptah, symbolizing the sexual passion. More than 
70,000 persons sometimes took part in her festivals 
at this place. Here also the cats sacred to Bubas- 


BUBO 


tis were buried. The modern name of the city is 
Tel Bast. Here in 1887 the French explorer, M. 
Naville, discovered the ruins of the great temple of 
Bubastis, and further excavations in 1888 showed 
the city to have been a very important place un- 
der the Hyksos. See ArGyPprtus. 


Bubo. The horned owl. 


Bucco (from bucca, the cheek). The name of a 
stock character continually introduced into the 
Atellan plays, and represented as a gabbling fool. 
Isidorus (Orig. x. 30) gives bucco = garrulus. See 
ATELLANAE FABULAE. 


Buccitila. See GALEA. 


Bucephala (Bouxédana, also Bouxedadela, Bouke- 
gaXia). A city on the Hydaspes in northern India, 
built by Alexander the Great after his battle with 
Porus, in memory of his fayourite horse Bucepha- 
lus (q. v.), who died there. 


Bucephalus (Bouxédados). A horse belonging 
to Alexander the Great, so called either because 
his head resembled that of an ox (Bods xePadz); 
or because he had the mark of an ox’s head im- 
pressed upon his flank; or, according to others, be- 
cause, like an ox, he had a black mark upon his 
head, the rest of his body being white. Plutarch 
states that the horse had been offered for sale to 


Philip by a Thessalian, but had proved so unman- | 


ageable that the monarch refused to purchase, and 
ordered it to be taken away. Alexander there- 


upon expressing his regret that they were losing | 
so fine a horse for want of skill and spirit to man- | 


age it, Philip agreed to pay the price of the steed 
if his son would ride it. The prince accepted the 
offer, and succeeded in the attempt. Bucephalus, 
after this, would allow no one but Alexander to 
mount him, and he accompanied the monarch in 
all his campaigns. 
he received, according to the same authority, 
several wounds, of which he died not long 
after. An ancient writer, however, quoted by 
Plutarch, states that he died of age and fa- 
tigue, being thirty years old. See Arrian, Anab. 
Wato. 

Buchanan, GEorGE. A famous classical scholar, 
the most distinguished in the annals of Scottish 
classical philology. He was born of humble par- 
entage at Killearn, in February, 1506. At the age 
of fourteen, his uncle sent him to the University 
of Paris, where he acquired a local reputation for 
his facility in writing Latin verse. In 1522, he re- 
turned to Scotland, and, after serving in a military 
expedition against the English, matriculated at 
the University of St. Andrews, from which at the 
end of one year he received the Bachelor’s degree 
(1525). In 1526, he returned to France, were he 
soon took the Master’s degree at the Scottish 
College of Paris, and after two years of great desti- 
tution succeeded in winning a professorship at the 
College of Sainte Barbe. In 1535, he once more 
visited Scotland, having been made tutor to the 
son of the Earl of Cassilis. Soon after he under- 
took the education of an illegitimate son of the 
king (James V.). Having written two satires 
against the Franciscan clergy (entitled Somnium 
and Franciscanus), he was imprisoned at the instiga- 
tion of Cardinal Beaton, but escaping fled to France 
(1539), and was appointed to a professorship in the 
College of Bordeaux, by André de Gouvéa, its head. 
At the end of three years, an outbreak of the 
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plague forced him to leave Bordeaux, whence he 
went to Paris, receiving a professorship in the 
college of the Cardinal le Moyne. By the influence 
of De Gouvéa he was called to the newly founded 
University of Coimbra in Portugal (1547), Here 
his heretical opinions led to his enforced seclusion 
in a monastery, where he began his celebrated 
version of the Psalms in Latin verse. Upon his 
release he visited England, subsequently returning 
to France to become tutor to the son of the Maré- 
chal de Brissac (1555). In 1560, he returned to 
Scotland, which he now made his permanent home, 
In the struggles between Queen Mary and the 
Scottish peers, Buchanan bore a prominent part. 
He had been the classical tutor of the queen, 
to whom he dedicated his version of the Psalms, 
but after the death of Darnley, took sides with 
the faction of the nobles, joining at the same 
time the Reformed Church. In 1566, the regent, 
Murray, appointed him Principal of St. Leonard’s 
College in the University of St. Andrews, and soon 
after Mary’s imprisonment in Lochleven, Buchanan 
was made Moderator of the General Assembly. 
In 1568, he accompanied Murray to the famous 
Conference of York. While Lennox was regent, 
| Buchanan assumed charge of the education of the 
|young king, James VI., afterwards James I. of 
England, who in after-years always spoke of his 
learned tutor with respect and pride. From 1570 
to 1578, Buchanan was Keeper of the Privy Seal, 
resigning it to devote his time to the preparation 
of a history of Scotland, which was published a 
month before his death. This event took place 
/on September 28th, 1582, and was followed by 
his burial in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edin- 
burgh. 

As a classicist, Buchanan was best known for 
his skill in Latin verse, in which he easily ranked 
first among his contemporaries; and he is gener- 
ally regarded as the most brilliant of all the British 
| humanists of the sixteenth century. His range of 
|subjects was wide, from versions of the Psalms, 
theological topics, and political pasquinades, to 
erotic verses whose indecency may be regarded as 
purely conventional, though grotesque enough as 
the production of a professed reformer of re- 
ligion. 

As a man, Buchanan was stern, strong-willed, 
and domineering, making many enemies, whom he 
attacked with a violence of invective that belonged 
to the customs of the age in which he lived, Be- 
sides the works mentioned above, he wrote a vio- 
lent diatribe against the queen, Detectio Mariae 
Reginae, and a bold political tract De Ture Regni, in 
which he states the doctrine that kings exist only 
by the will of the people and for the people’s 
good. 

His writings were edited in the last century by 
the elder Burmann. See Irving, Life of George 
Buchanan (1817). 

Bucina (8vcdvy). A kind of horn-trumpet, orig- 
inally made out of a shell, in which case it is often, 
especially in poetry, denoted by concha (Gk. KdxXos), 
and was made not only from the bucinum, but from 
many other kinds of spiral shells. It is happily 
described by Ovid (Metam..i. 335). 

The bucina, as seen in art, agrees closely with 
his description, and also with the shape of the shell 
bucinum, and, like it, might almost be described, in 
the language of conchologists, as spiral and gib- 
bous. The two drawings in the annexed illustra- 
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Bucinae. (From ancient frieze and sculpture.) 


tion agree with this account. See Cornu; LI- 
TUuUS; TUBA. 

Bucolica (rd Bovxodccd). Ten poems of Vergil, 
written B.c. 41-39, in imitation and in part trans- 
lations of Theocritus (q. v.). Many allusions to 
contemporary history are included. In-the MSS. 
the individual poems are called Hclogae, and are to- 
day oftenest spoken of as “‘the Eclogues.” A re- 
cent translation is that of S. Palmer (London, 
1883). (See VERGILIUS.) Bucolica were also writ- 
ten in Greek by Bion and Moschus; and in Latin 
by Calpurnius Siculus (q. v.), under Nero; by 
Septimius Serenus (Opuscula Ruralia), of uncertain 
date; by Ausonius (q. v.)3 and by Boéthius (q. v.), 
whose Carmen Bucolicum has some merit. See 
Hunger, De Poesi Romanorum Bucolica (Halle, 1841) ; 
and W. Y. Sellar, Roman Poets of the Augustan Age 
(Oxford, 1883), 

Bucolicum (rb Bovkodtkoyv ordpa). 
mouths of the Nile (Herod. vii. 134), 

Bufo. The toad. 


Bulga (Keltic). A small leathern bag which 
was carried on the arm (Non. s, v. p. 78, ed. Mer- 
cer), in the same manner as the 
modern reticule, by travellers, 
who used it as a money bag 
(Lucil. Sat. vi. p. 20, 1 ed. Ger- 
Jach; Varro ap. Non. l.¢.)3 and 
by farmers, as a pouch, contain- 
ing the seed at sowing time (the 
mnpa omeppopopos of the Greek 
Anthology), to which use the example here given 
was applied; it is borne by a figure furnished with 
various implements of husbandry on a beautiful 
silver tazza of the Neapolitan Museum (Mus. Bord. 
xii. 47), 

Bulis (BovAis). A town of Phocis on the shore 
of the Sinus Corinthiacus, southeast of Anticyra. 


Bulla. A circular plate or boss of metal, so 
called from its resemblance in form to a bubble 
floating upon water. Bright studs of this descrip- 
tion were used to adorn the sword-belt (aurea bullis 
cingula ; bullis asper balteus). Another use of them 
was in doors the parts of which were fastened to- 
gether by brass-headed, or even by gold-headed, 
nails. The magnificent bronze doors of the Pan- 


One of the 


Bulga. 


(Naples. 


Bullae, or Bosses on Doors. (Pantheon, Rome.) 
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theon at Rome are enriched with highly ornament- 
ed bosses. 

We most frequently read, however, of bullae ag 
ornaments worn by children suspended from the 
neck, and especially by the sons of the noble and 
wealthy. Such a one is called heres bullatus by 
Juvenal. His bulla was made of thin plates of 
gold. Its usual 
form is shown in 
the annexed illus- 
tration, which 
represents a fine 
bulla preserved 
in the British Mu- 
seum, and is of 
the size of the 
original. 

The bulla was 
worn by children 
of both sexes for 
ornament, as a 
token of paternal 
affection and a 
signof high birth; 
and, as it was giv- 
en to infants, it 
sometimes sery- 
ed, like other or- 
naments or playthiugs (crepundia), to recognize @ 
lost child. Probably, also, it contained amulets. 
See AMULETUM. 

Instead of the bulla of gold, boys of inferior rank, 
including the children of freedmen, wore only a 
piece of leather (lorwm). 

The use of the bulla, like that of the praetexta 
(q. v.), was derived from the Etruscans. 

On arriving at adolescence, the bulla was laid 
aside, together with the praetexta, and it was 
often consecrated, on this occasion, to the Lares, 
or to some divinity. See Fascrnum. 

Bullis (BovAXis). A town of Illyria, on the coast, 
south of Apollonia, 


Bupalus (BovraXos). A sculptor and architect 
born in the island of Chios, and son of Anthermus, 
or rather Archennus. He encountered the ani- 
mosity of the poet Hipponax (q. v.), the cause of 
which is said to have been the refusal of Bupalus 
to give his daughter in marriage to Hipponax, 
while others inform us that it was owing to a 
statue made in derision of the poet by Bupalus. 
The satire and invective of the bard were so se- 
vere that, according to one account, Bupalus 
hanged himself in despair (Horace, Epod. vi. 14). 
His brother’s name was Athenis. In addition to 
the statue which Bupalus made in derision of 
Hipponax, other works are mentioned by Pliny as 
the joint productions of the two brothers, See 
Callim. Frag. 90, ed. Ernesti. 


Buphonia (ra Bovddvia). A festival held in 
honour of Zeus at Athens. The legend connected 
with this festival is a singular one, Among the 
laws given by Triptolemus to the Athenians, three 
more especially remarkable were: “Reverence 
your elders—Honour the gods by offerings of the 
first fruits—Hurt not the labouring beast,” i. e. 
the beast employed in agriculture. The first who 
offended against this last command was a person 
named Thaulon, who, at the feast of Zeds Hodteds, 
observing a steer eating the sacred rémavoy on the 
altar, took up an axe and slew the trespasser, The 


Golden Bulla, 


(British Museum.) 
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expiation-feast (8ovddria), instituted for the pur- 
pose of atoning for this involuntary offence, it was 
found afterwards expedient to continue, The cer- 
emonies observed in it are not a little amusing, 
First was brought water by women appointed for 
the office, for the purpose of Sharpening the axe 
and knife with which the slaughter was to be 
committed. One of these women having handed 
the axe to the proper functionary, the latter felled 
the beast and then took to flight. To slay the 
beast outright was the office of a third person. 
All present then partook of the flesh. The meal 
finished, the hide was stuffed, and the beast, ap- 
parently restored to life, was put to the plough. 
--Now commenced the steer-trial. A judicial assem- 
bly was held in the Prytaneum, to which all were 
summoned who had been partakers in the above 
transaction. Each lays the blame upon the other. 
The water-bearers throw the guilt upon the sharp- 
ener of the axe and knife; the sharpener of the 
knife casts it upon the person delivering it to the 
feller of the beast; the feller of the beast upon 
the actual slaughterer, while this last ascribes the 
whole guilt to the knife itself. The knife, unable 
to speak, is found guilty and thrown into the sea. 

Buprasium (Boumpdc.oy). An ancient city of 
Elis mentioned by Homer (JI. ii. 615). 

Bura (Bovpa). 
of Achaea, formerly situated near the sea; but 
having been destroyed by an earthquake; it was 
rebuilt by the survivors about forty stadia from 
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taining to the chair of Greek, In 1715, he was 
called to the University of Leyden to succeed the 
renowned Perizonius (q. v.) as Professor of Greek, 
Rhetoric, and History, where he remained until 
his death, which occurred March 31st, 1741. He 
was an indefatigable editor, producing commen- 
taries on Phaedrus (1698), Horace (1699), Valerius 
Flaccus (1701), Petronius (1709), Velleius Paterculus 
(1719), Quintilian (1720), Ovid (1727), and Lucan 
(1740). He likewise edited the works of the Scottish 
scholar, George Buchanan (q. v.), and continued 
the magnum opus of Graevius, Thesaurus Antiquita- 
tum et Historiarum Italiae, besides preparing a short 
manual of Roman Antiquities entitled Antiquitatum 
Romanarum Brevis Descriptio (1711). A number of 
his poems and orations in Latin were collected and 
published after his death. As a commentator, 
Burmann was diffuse, laborious, and pedantic, and 
his stately quartos are to-day but little consulted ; 
yet they have furnished much material for succeed- 
ing editors who possessed the taste and discretion 
which he unfortunately lacked. As a controver- 
sialist, he possessed a most irascible temper, and 
was involved in many violent disputes with con- 
temporary scholars, notably with Le Clere and 
| Bentley. 

(2) PirTER, known as “the younger,” the nephew 
of the preceding, was born at Amsterdam in 1714, 
| and after studying at Utrecht, filled professorships 
at Franeker and at the Amsterdam Athenaeum, 
besides acting as the keeper of the public library 


the shore, on the river Buraicus (Herod. i. 145). _ 


Buraicus (Boupaikos). An epithet applied to 
Heracles, from his temple near Bura. 

Burdigala. The modern Bordeaux; the chief 
town of the Bituriges Vivisci, on the left bank of 
the Garumna (Garonne). Under the Empire it) 
was a place of great commercial importance. Au- 
sonins (q. v.), who was born there, describes it in 
his little poem entitled Ordo Nobilium Urbium. The | 
only remaining Roman monument in the town is) 
the amphitheatre locally known as the Arénes, or | 
Palais Gallien. It is in a greatly damaged state. 


Burdigalensé Itinerarium. See ITINERARIA. 


Burgundiones or Burgundii. A powerful na- 
tion of Germany, dwelling originally between the 
Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula, and of the same | 
race as the Vandals or Goths. They were driven 
out of their original abodes by the Gepidae, and 
the greater part of them settled in the country on 
the Maine. In the fifth century they settled in 
Gaul, where they founded the powerful kingdom 
of Burgundy. Their chief towns were Genava 
(Geneva) and Lugdunum (Lyons). See Dubois, 
La Bourgogne, vol. i. (Paris, 1867). 

Burial Rites. See FUNUS. 

Buris. The beam of the plough. 
TRUM. 

Burmann. The name of two celebrated Dutch 
elassical scholars. (1) PieTER, known as “the 
elder,” born at Utrecht, June 26th, 1668. He 
studied at the university of his native town, from 
which he received a degree in laws in 1688. He 
spent some time in travel, visiting the great seats 
of learning in Germany and Switzerland, and on 
his return practised law. In 1691, he was ap- 
pointed receiver of taxes, and in 1696, Professor 
of Eloquence and History in his Alma Mater. To 
the duties of this chair he soon added those per- 


See ARaA- 


| Nile. 
fered up strangers on the altar of Zeus; for Egypt 


}at the latter place. His published works com- 
prise editions of Aristophanes, Vergil, Claudian, 
-and Propertius, besides a selection of the Latin 
| Anthology (1759 and 1773). In 1777, he retired on 
|a pension and died in the following year. The 
Anthology is his only work that is now regarded 
as important. See L. Miiller, Geschichte der class. 
Philologie in den Niederlanden (Leipzig, 1869), and 
the article ANTHOLOGY, 


Busiris (Bovoupis). (1) A reputed king of Egypt, 
son of Poseidon and Lysianassa, daughter of Epa- 
phus, or (as Plutarch states, from the Samian Aga- 
tho) of Poseidon and Anippé, daughter of the 
This king, in consequence of an oracle, of- 


having been afflicted with a dearth for nine years, 
a native of Cyprus named Thrasius, a great sooth- 
sayer, caine thither, and said that it would cease 
if they sacrificed a stranger every year to Zeus. 
Busiris sacrificed the prophet himself first of all, 
and then continued the practice. When Heracles, 
in the course of his wanderings, came into Egypt, 
he was seized and dragged to the altar; but he 
burst his bonds, and slew Busiris, his son Am- 
phidamas, and his herald Chalbes. Historically, 
there is no such king as Busiris, and the myth is 
in all probability only a legend of the former sac- 
rifice of human victims to Osiris (q. v.), of which 
name Busiris is only a corruption. (2) There were 
several cities named Busiris in ancient Egypt, the 
most celebrated being placed by Herodotus in the 
middle of the Delta. It possessed a noble temple 
of Isis. See Herod. ii. 59. 


Bustiraépi. Persons suffering the extreme of 
poverty; and so called because they satisfied 
their cravings by snatching from the flames of 
the funeral pyre the bread and other eatables 
which the superstition of the living dedicated 
to the dead. See Catull. lix, 2. 


BUSTUARIA 


Bustuaria. A prostitute who plied her voca- 
tion on the outskirts of the city among the busta 
and burial-places. See Mart. i. xxxv. 8. 


See FUNUS; GLADIATORES. 
Bustum. A funeral pyre. See FUNUS. 


Butes (Bovrns). (1) A Thracian, the sou of Bo- 
reas. 


Bustuarii. 


island of Strongylé or Naxos. Finding here no 
wives for himself and his companions, he carried 


off some women from Thessaly, while they were | 


celebrating a sacrifice to Dionysus. One of these, 
Coronis, whom he had forced to be his wife, prayed 
to Dionysus for vengeance. The god drove him 
mad, and he threw himself into a well. (2) An 
Athenian hero, son of the Athenian Pandion and 
Zeuxippé. A tiller of the soil, and a neat-herd, he 
was a priest of Athené, the goddess of the strong- 
hold, and of Poseidon Erechtheus, and thus ances- 


butadae. He shared an altar in the Erechtheum 
with Poseidon and Hephaestus. The later story 
represented him as the son of Teleon and Zeuxip- 
pé, and as taking part in the expedition of the Ar- 
gonauts. (3) A descendant of Amycus, king of the 
Bebryces. He was one of the Argonauts, and on 
passing the island of the Sirens leaped overboard 


in order to swim to it, but was caught up by Aph- | 


rodité, who conveyed him to Lilybaeum in Sicily. 
Here she became by him the mother of Eryx (q.v.). 
He was renowned as a boxer. (4) An armour- 


Apollo assumed his form when he descended from 
heaven to encourage Ascanius in battle. Butes 
was killed by Turnus. See Verg. Aen. ix. 647 
foll. 


Buthrotum (Bovéperoy). Now Butrinto; a 


His brother Lycurgus, whose life he had | 
attempted, banished him, and he settled on the | 
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| what is called butter (6 Botrupoy Kadovor).” 
tor of the priestly caste of the Butadae and Eteo- 


| (iv. 2). 
/of mares into wooden vessels, caused it to be vio- 


BYBLUS 


Butyrum (Sovrvpov). Butter. The oldest men- 
tion of butter, though dubious and obscure, is in 
the account given of the Scythians by Herodotus 
According to him they poured the milk 


lently stirred or shaken by their blind slaves, and 
thus separated the part that arose to the surface, 
which they considered more valuable and more 
delicious than that which was collected below it. 
Herodotus here evidently speaks of the richest 
part of the milk being separated from the rest by 
shaking; and that what be alludes to here was 
actually butter would plainly appear from com- 
paring with what he says the much clearer ac- 
count of his eontemporary Hippocrates. “The 
Scythians,” remarks this latter writer, “pour the 
milk of their mares into wooden vessels, and shake 
it violently; this causes it to foam, and the fat 
part, which is light, rising to the surface, becomes 
Men- 
tion of butter occurs several times, in fact, in the 


| writings of Hippocrates, and he prescribes it ex- 


ternally as a medicine; though he gives it another 
name, pikerion (mtképtoy). 

It would appear, however, that butter must have 
been very little known to the Greeks and Romans 
till the end of the second century. It appears, 
also, that when they had learned the art of mak- 
ing it, they employed it only as an ointment in 
their baths, and particularly in medicine. Pliny 
recommends it, mixed with honey, to be rubbed 


over children’s gums, in order to ease the pain of 
bearer of Anchises, and afterwards of Ascanius. | 


teething, and also for ulcers in the mouth. The 


_Romans, in general, seem to have used butter for 


anointing the bodies of their children to render 
them pliable; and we are told that the ancient 
Burgundians smeared their hair with it. Except 
in Dioscorides there is no indication that it was 


town of Epirus, a flourishing seaport on a small | used by the Greeks or Romans in cookery or the 
| preparation of food. No notice is taken of it by 
_Apicius, nor is it mentioned by Galen for any 


peninsula, opposite Corcyra. 


Buto (Bovra). (1) An Egyptian divinity, the 
nurse of Horus and Bubastis, the children of 
Osiris and Isis, whom she saved from the persecu- 
tions of Typhon by concealing them in the float- 
ing island of Chemnis. The Greeks identified her 
with Leto, and represented her as the goddess of 
night. See Horus; Isis; Osrris. (2) A city in 
Lower Egypt, stood near the Sebennytie branch of 
the Nile, on the lake of Buto. 
for its oracle of the goddess Buto, in honour of 
whom a festival was held at the city every year. 


Buttmann, Painiere Kari. A distinguished 
classical scholar, who was born in Frankfort in 1764. 
He studied classical philology under Heyne, and in 
1789 was made assistant in the Royal Library at 
Berlin, subsequently becoming the librarian (1811), 
From 1800 to 1808 he also held a professorship in 
the Joachimsthal Gymnasium in Berlin. 
known works are his Greek grammar (1792), of 
which the twenty-second edition appeared in 1869; 
and his Lexilogus, 2 vols. (1818-25; 2d ed. 1860). 
It is a valuable study of the diffieult words found 
in Homer and Hesiod. There is an English trans- 
lation of it by Fishlake, Buttmann also published 
Ausfiihrliche griechische Sprachlehre,2 vols. (1819-27) ; 
Demosthenes in Midiam (1823); Mythologus, a collec- 
tion of essays (1828-29); and continued Spalding’s 
great edition of Quintilian. He also edited Spe- 
ner’s Journal from 1796 to 1808. He died June 
21st, 1829. 


Tt was celebrated | 


His best- | 


| other than medical purposes. 


This is easily ac- 


| counted for by the ancients having entirely accus- 
| tomed themselves to the use of oil; and, in like 


manner, butter at present is very little employed 


|in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the southern parts 


of France. One chief cause of this is the difficulty 
of preserving it for any length of time in warm 
countries, and it would seem that among the 
ancients in the south of Europe it was rather in 


| an oily state and almost liquid. 


Buxum (rvgéos). The wood of the box-tree, 
employed largely in making tablets for writing 
(hence often called cerata buxa), for tops (Pers. iii. 
51), and for combs (Juv. xiv. 194). 

Buxentum. Originally Pyxus (Ivéods); a town 
on the west coast of Lucania and on the river Bu- 
xentius, was founded by Micythus, tyrant of Mes- 
sana, B.C. 471, and was afterwards a Roman colony. 

Byblis (BuBXis). The daughter of Miletus and 
Idothea, who was in love with her brother Caunus, 
whom she pursued through various lands, till at 
length, worn out with sorrow, she was changed 
into a fountain. See Ovid, Met. ix. 446 foll. 

Byblus (BySios). (1) The modern Jebeil; a very 
ancient city on the coast of Phoenicia, between 
Berytus and Tripolis, a little north of the river 
Adonis. It was the chief seat of the worship 
of Adonis. Here are the remains of a Roman the- 
atre, of which the cavea or auditorium is nearly 


BYRSA 


_ perfect. The name was anciently applied to the 
whole of Phenicia. (2) A town of Egypt in the 
Delta, famous for its papyrus (q. v.). 

Byrsa (Bupoa, from the Punic Basra, «a fort). 
The citadel of Carthage. See CarTHaco. 

Byssus (Svocos). A name derived from the 
Hebrew britz, and usually applied to linen, but 
sometimes to very fine cotton. In it the Egyptian 
mummies were wrapped. (See Herod. ii. 86; Plut. 
Is. et Osir. 39.) Strabo even applies the word to 
silk. 

Byzacium (Bu¢axiov). The southern portion of 
the Roman province of Africa; now the southern 
part of Tunis. See AFRICA. 

Byzantine Historians. 
PERIUM, at the end. 

Byzantinum Imperium. The Byzantine or 
Eastern Roman Empire, comprehending at first, in 
Asia, the country on this side of the Euphrates, 
the coasts of the Black Sea, and Asia Minor; in 
Africa, Egypt; and in Europe, all the countries 
from the Hellespont to the Adriatic and Danube. 
This survived the Western Empire 1000 years, and 
was even increased by the addition of Italy and 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. It commenced 
in 395, when Theodosius divided the Roman Em- 
pire between his two sons, Arcadius and Honorius. 
The Eastern Empire fell to the elder, Arcadius, 
throngh whose weakness it suffered many misfort- 
unes. During his minority Rufinus was his guar- 
dian and minister, between whom and Stilicho, 
the minister of the Western Empire, a fierce rival- 
ry existed. The Goths laid waste Greece; Eu- 
tropius, the successor, and Gainas, the murderer 
of Rufinus, were ruined by their own crimes. The 
latter lost his life in a civil war excited by him 
(a.p. 400). Arcadius and his Empire were now 
ruled by his proud and covetous wife, Eudoxia, 
till her death (a.p. 404). The Isaurians and the 
Huns wasted the provinces of Asia and the coun- 
try along the Danube. Theodosius the younger 
succeeded his father ( a.p. 408), under the guar- 


See BYZANTINUM Im- 


Coin of Theodosius IT. 
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dianship of his sister Pulcheria. Naturally of an 
inferior mind, his education had made him entire- 
ly imbecile, and unfit for selfcommand. Pulche- 
ria, who bore the title of Augusta, administered 
the kingdom ably. Of the Western Empire, which 
had been ceded to Valentinian, Theodosius re- 
tained western Illyria, The Greeks fought with 
success against the king of the Persians, Varanes. 
The kingdom of Armenia, thrown into confusion 
by internal dissensions, and claimed at the same 
time by the Romans and the Persians, became 
now an apple of contention between the two na- 
tions (A.D. 440). Attila (q. v.) laid waste the domin- 
ions of Theodosius, and obliged him to pay tribute. 
After the death of her brother, Pulcheria was 
acknowledged empress (A.D. 450), being the first 
woman who attained this dignity. She gave her 
hand to the senator Marcian, and raised him to 
the throne. His wisdom and valour averted the 
attacks of the Huns from the frontiers, but he 
did not support the Western Empire in its wars 
against the Huns and Vandals with sufficient en- 
ergy. He afforded shelter to a part of the Ger- 
mans and Sarmatians, who were driven to the 
Roman frontiers by the incursions of the Huns. 
Pulcheria died before him, in 453. Leo I. (a.p. 
457), a prince praised by contemporary ‘authors, 
was chosen successor of Marcian. His expeditions 
against the Vandals (a.D. 467) were unsuccessful. 
His grandson Leo would have succeeded him, but 
died a minor shortly after him, having named his 
father, Zeno, his colleague (A.D. 474). The govern- 
ment of this weak emperor, who was hated by his 
subjects, was disturbed by rebellions and internal 
disorders of the Empire. The Goths depopulated 
their provinces till their king, Theodoric, turned 
his arms against Italy (A.D. 489). Ariadné, widow 
of Zeno, raised the minister Anastasius, whom she 
|married, to the throne (4.p. 491). The nation, 
once excited to discontents and tumults, could 
not be entirely appeased by the alleviation of 
their burdens and by wise decrees. The forces of 
the Empire, being thus weakened, could not offer 
| an effectual resistance to the Persians and the bar- 
‘barians along the Danube. To prevent their in- 
'cursions into the peninsula of Constantinople, 
_ Anastasius built the Long Wall, as it is called. 
After the death of Anastasius the soldiers pro- 
claimed Justin emperor (A.D. 518). Notwithstand- 
ing his low birth, he maintained possession of the 
throne. Religious persecutions, which he under- 
took at the instigation of the clergy, and various 
_erimes into which he was seduced by his nephew 
Justinian, disgrace his reign. After his early 
death, in 521, he was succeeded by the same Jus- 
| tinian, to whom, though he deserves not the name 
of the Great, many virtues of a ruler cannot be de- 
nied. He was renowned as a legislator, and his 
‘reign was distinguished by the victories of his 
general Belisarius; but how unable he was to re- 
vive the strength of his Empire was proved by its 
rapid decay after his death. Justin II., his sue- 
cessor (A.D. 565), was an avaricious, cruel, weak 
prince, governed by his wife. The Lombards tore 
from him part of Italy (4.D. 568). His war with 
Persia, for the possession of Armenia, was unsuc- 
cessful ; the Avari plundered the provinces on the 
Danube, and the violence of his grief at these mis- 
|fortunes deprived him of reason. Tiberius, his 
minister, a man of merit, was declared Caesar, and 
the general Justinian conducted the war against 
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Persia with success. The Greeks now allied them- 
selves, for the first time, with the Turks. Against 
his successor, Tiberius II. (A.D. 578), the empress 
Sophia and the general Justinian conspired in 
vain. From the Avari the emperor purchased 
peace; from the Persians it was extorted by his 
general Mauritius or Maurice (4.D. 582). This 
commander Tiberius declared Caesar in the same 
year. Mauritius, under other circumstances, 
would have made an excellent monarch, but for 
the times he wanted prudence and resolution. He 
was indebted for the tranquillity of the eastern 
frontiers to the gratitude of King Chosroés IL, 
whom, in 591, he restored to the throne from 
which he had been deposed by his subjects. Nev- 
ertheless, the war against the Avari was unsuc- 
cessful, through the errors of Commentiolus. The 
army was discontented and irritated, now by 
untimely severity and parsimony and now by 
timid indulgence. It finally proclaimed Phocas, 
one of its officers, emperor. Mauritius was taken 
in his flight and put to death (A.D. 602). The 
vices of Phocas and his incapacity for goy- 
ernment produced the greatest disorders in the 
Empire. Heraclius, son of the governor of Afri- 
ca, took up arms, conquered Constantinople, and 
caused Phocas to be executed (A.D. 610). He dis- 
tinguished himself only in the short period of the 
Persian War. During the first twelve years of 
his reign the Avari, and other nations of the 
Danube, plundered the European provinces, and 
the Persians conquered the coasts of Syria and 
Egypt. Having finally succeeded in pacifying 
the Avari, he marched against the Persians (A.D. 
622), and defeated them; but during this time 
the Avari, who had renewed the war, made an un- 
successful attack on Constantinople in 626. Tak- 
ing advantage of an insurrection of the subjects 
of Chosroés, he penetrated into the centre of Per- 
sia. By the peace concluded with Siroés (a.p. 
628) he recovered the lost provinces and the Holy 
Cross. But the Arabs, who, meanwhile, had become 
powerful under Mohammed and the califs, con- 
quered Phoenicia, the countries on the Euphrates, 
Tudaea, Syria, and all Egypt (a.p. 631-641). Among 
his descendants there was not one able prince. 
He was succeeded by his son Constantine III., 
probably in conjunction with his step-brother 
Heracleonas. The former soon died, and the lat- 
ter lost his crown and was mutilated, After him, 
Constans, son of Constantine, obtained the throne 
(A.D. 642). His sanguinary spirit of persecution 
and the murder of his brother Theodosius made 
him odious to the nation, The Arabs, pursuing 
their conquests, took from him part of Africa, Cy- 
prus, and Rhodes, and defeated him at sea (A.D. 653). 
Internal disturbances obliged him to make peace. 
After this he left Constantinople (a.p. 659), and 
in the following year carried on an unsuccessful 
war against the Lombards in Italy, in which he 
lost his life at Syracuse (a.p. 660). Constantine 
IV., Pogonatus, son of Constans, vanquished his 
Syracusan competitor Mezizius, and in the begin- 
ning of his reign shared the government with his 
brothers Tiberius and Heraclius. The Arabs in- 
undated all Africa and Sicily, penetrated through 
Asia Minor into Thrace, and attacked Constanti- 
nople for several successive years by sea (A.D. 669). 
Nevertheless, he made peace with them on favour- 
able terms. But, on the other hand, the Bulgari- 
ans obliged him to pay a tribute (A.D, 680). Jus- 
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tinian I1I., his son and successor, weakened the 
power of the Maronites, but fought without suc- 
cess against the Bulgarians and Arabs. Leonitius 
dethroned this cruel prince, had him mutilated, 
and sent to the Tauric Chersonese (A.D. 695), Le- 
onitius was dethroned by Apsimar, or Tiberius III. 
(A.D. 698), who was himself dethroned by Trebe- 
lius, king of the Bulgarians, who restored Justin- 
ian to the throne (A.D. 705); but Philippicus Bar- 
danes rebelled anew against him. With Justinian 
II. the race of Heraclius was extinguished. The 
only care of Philippicus was the spreading of Mon- 
otheism, while the Arabs wasted Asia Minor and 
Thrace. In opposition to this prince, who was 
universally hated, the different armies proclaimed 
their leaders emperors, among whom Leo IIL, the 
Isaurian, obtained the hegemony (a.D. 713-714). 
Leo repelled the Arabs from Constantinople, which 


Geld Coin of Leo III. 


(British Museum.) 


they had attacked for almost two years, and sup- 
pressed the rebellion excited by Basilius and the 
former emperor Anastasius. From 726 the aboli- 
tion of the worship of images absorbed his atten- 
tion, and the Italian provinces were allowed té? 
become a prey to the Lombards, while the Arabs 
plundered the Eastern provinces. After his death 
(A.D. 741) his son Constantine V. ascended the 
throne, a courageous, active, and uoble prince. 
He vanquished his rebellious brother-in-law Ar- 
tabasdus, wrested from the Arabs part of Syria 
and Armenia, and overcame at last the Bulgari- 
ans, against whom he had been long unsuccessful. 
He died (A.D. 775), and was succeeded by his son 
Leo IV., who fought successfully against the 
Arabs; and this latter, by his son Constantine VI., 
whose imperious mother Irené, his guardian and 
associate in the government, raised a powerful 
party by the restoration of the worship of images. 
He endeavoured in vain to free himself from de- 
pendence on her and her favourite Stauratius, and 
died in 797, after having had his eyes put out. 


Gold Coin of Irené, 


(British Museum.) 


The war against the Arabs and Bulgarians was 
long continued; against the former it was unsuc- 
cessful. The design of the empress to marry 
Charlemagne excited the discontent of the patri- 
cians, who placed one of their own order, Niceph- 
orus, upon the throne (a.p. 802). Irené died in a 
monastery. Nicephorus became tributary to the 
Arabs, and fell in the war against the Bulgarians 
(A.D. 811). Stauratius, his son, was deprived of 
the crown by Michael L, and he in turn by Leo 
V. (A.D. 813), Leo was dethroned and put to 
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death by Michael IT. (a.p. 820). During the reign 
of the latter the Arabs conquered Sicily, Lower 
Italy, Crete, and other countries. Michael pro- 
hibited the worship of images, as did also his son 
Theophilus. Theodora, guardian of his son Mi- 
chael III., put a stop to the dispute about images 
(4.D. 841). During a cruel persecution of the 
Manichaeans, the Arabs devastated the Asiatic 
provinces. The dissolute and extravagant Mi- 
chael confined his mother in a monastery. The 
government was administered in his name by 
Bardas, his uncle, and after the death of Bardas 
by Basil, who was put to death by Michael (a.p. 
867). Basil I., who came to the throne in 867, was 


Gold Coin of Basil I. and his son Constantine. 
(British Museum.) 


not altogether a contemptible monarch. He died 
A.D. 886. The reign of his learned son, Leo VI., was 
not very happy. He died a.p. 911. His son, Con- 
stantine VII., Porphyrogenitus, a minor when he 
succeeded his father, was placed under the guar- 
dianship of his colleague Alexander, and after 
Alexander’s death, in 912, under that of his moth- 
er Zoé. Romanus Lacopenus, his general, obliged 
him, in 919, to share the throne with him and his 
children. Constantine subsequently took sole pos- 
session of it again, and reigned mildly but weak- 
ly. His son Romanus II. succeeded him in 959, 
and fought successfully against the Arabs. To 
him succeeded, in 963, his general Nicephorus, 
who was put to death by his own general, John 
Zimisces (A.D. 970), who carried on a successful 
war against the Russians. Basil II., son of Roma- 
nus, succeeded this able prince. He vanquished 


(From a Psalter at Paris.) 
(D’ Agincourt, tay. 47.) 


Basil IT. 
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the Bulgarians and the Arabs. His brother, Con- 
stantine IX. (A.pD. 1025), was not equal to him. 
Romanus III. became emperor (A.D. 1028) by a 
marriage with Zoé, daughter of Constantine. This 
dissolute but able princess caused her husband to 
be executed, and successively raised to the throne 
Michael IV, (a... 1084), Michael V. (a.p. 1041), and 
Constantine X. (a.p. 1042). Russians and Arabs 
meanwhile devastated the Empire. Her sister 
Theodora succeeded her on the throne (A.D. 1053). 
Her successor, Michael VI. (a.p, 1056), was de- 
throned by Isaac Comnenus in 1057, who became 
a monk (A.D, 1059). His successor, Constantine 
XI., Ducas, fought successfully against the Uzes. 
Eudocia, his wife, guardian of his sons Michael, 
Andronicus, and Constantine, was intrusted with 
the administration (4.D. 1067), married Romanus 
IV., and brought him the crown. He carried on 
an unsuccessful war against the Turks, who kept 
him for some time prisoner. Michael VII., son of 
Constantine, deprived him of the throne (A.D. 
1071). Michael was dethroned by Nicephorus 
III. (A.D. 1078), and the latter by Alexius I., Com- 
nenus (A.D. 1081). Under his reign the crusades 
commenced. His son, John II., came to the throne 
in 1118, and fought with great success against 
the Turks and other barbarians. The reign of 
his son Manuel I., who succeeded him in 1143, was 
also not unfortunate. His son, Alexius II., suc- 
ceeded (A.D. 1180), and was dethroned by his guar- 
dian Andronicus, as was the latter by Isaac (a.D. 
1185). After a reign disturbed from without and 
within, Isaac was dethroned by his brother, Alex- 
ius III. (4.p. 1195). The crusaders restored him 
and his son Alexius IV., but the seditious Con- 
stantinopolitans proclaimed Alexius V., Ducas 
Murzuphlus, emperor, who put Alexius IV. to 
death. At the same time Isaac II. died. During 
the last reigns, the kings of Sicily had made many 
conquests on the coasts of the Adriatic. The Lat- 
ins now forced their way to Constantinople (a.D. 
1204), conquered the city, and retained it, togeth- 
er with most of the European territories of the 
Empire. Baldwin, count of Flanders, was made 
emperor; Boniface, marquis of Montferrat, ob- 
tained Thessalonica as a kingdom, and the Ve- 
netians acquired a large extent of territory. 
In Rhodes, Philadelphia, Corinth, and Epirus, in- 
dependent sovereigns arose. Theodore Lascaris 
seized on the Asiatic provinces, bore the title of 
emperor at Nice, and was, at first, more powerful 
than Baldwin. A descendant of the Comneni, 
named Alexius, established a principality at Treb- 
isond, in which his great-grandson John took the 
title of emperor. Neither Baldwin nor his succes- 
sors were able to secure the tottering throne. He 
himself died in captivity among the Bulgarians 
(1206). To him succeeded Henry, his brother, 
with Peter, brother-in-law of Henry, and his son 
Robert (A.D. 1221). With the exception of Con- 
stantinople, all the remaining Byzantine terri- 
tory, including Thessalonica, was conquered by 
John, emperor of Nice. Baldwin II., brother of 
Robert, under the guardianship of his colleague, 
John Brienne, king of Jerusalem, died in 1237. 
Michael Palaeologus, king of Nice, conquered 
Constantinople in 1261, and Baldwin died in the 
West a private person. The sovereigns of Nice, 
up to this period, were Theodore Lascaris (A.D. 
1204); John Ducas Patatzes, a good monarch and 
successful warrior (A.D. 1222); Theodore II., his 
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son (A.D. 1259), who was deprived of the crown | 
by Michael Palaeologus (a.D. 1260). In 1261, 
Michael took Constantinople from the Latins. 
He laboured to unite himself with the Latin 
Charch, but his son Andronicus renounced the 
connection. Internal disturbances and foreign 
wars, particularly with the Turks, threw the ex- 
hausted Empire into confusion. Andronicus III., 
his grandson, obliged him to divide the throne 
(A.D. 1322), and at length wrested it entirely 
trom him. Andronicus died a monk (A.D. 1328). 
Andronicus IV., who ascended the throne in the 
same year, waged war unsuccessfully against the 
Turks, and died a.p. 1341. His son John was 
obliged to share the throne with his guardian, John 
Cantacuzenus, during ten years. The son of the— 
latter, Matthew, was also made emperor, but John | 
Cantacuzenus resigned the crown, and Matthew 
was compelled to abdicate (A.D. 1355). Under the 
reign of John, the Turks first obtained a firm 
footing in Europe, and conquered Gallipolis (A.D. 
1357). The family of Palaeologus, from this time, 
were gradually deprived of their European terri- 
tories, partly by revolt and partly by the Turks. 
The Sultan Amurath took Adrianople a.p. 1361. 
Bajazet conquered almost all the European prov- 
inces except Constantinople, and obliged John to 
pay him tribute. The latter was, some time after, 
driven out by his own son Manuel (a.D. 1391). 
Bajazet besieged Constantinople, defeated an army 
of Western warriors under Sigismund, near Nicop- 
olis, and Manuel was obliged to place John, son of 
Andronicus, on his throne. Timour’s invasion of 
the Turkish provinces saved Constantinople for 
this time (A4.D. 1402). Manuel then recovered his | 
throne, and regained some of the lost provinces | 
from the contending sons of Bajazet. To him | 
succeeded bis son John (A.D. 1425), whom Amn- | 
rath IL. stripped of all his territories except | 
Constantinople, and extorted from him a tribute | 
(A.D. 1444). To the emperor John succeeded his | 
brother Constantine. With the assistance of his 
general, the Genoese Justinian, he withstood the 
superior forces of the enemy with fruitless cour- 
age, and fell in the defence of Constantinople, by 
the conquest of which, May 29th, a.p. 1453, Moham- 
med II. put an end to the Greek or Byzantine Em- 
pire. 

The events which have just beén detailed are 
recorded by a series of Greek authors, known 
by the general name of Byzantine historians. 
Their works relate to the history of the lower 
Empire, from the fourth century to the conquest 


of Constantinople by the Turks, and to the Turkish | 


history for some period later. They 
display in their writings the faults 
of a degenerate age, but are val- 
uable for the information which 
they furnish, being the principal 
source from which we obtain the 
history of the decay of the Eastern 
Empire. The most valuable of the \ 
number are Zonaras, Nicetas, Ni- 
cephorus, and Chalcondylas. These 
four form a continued history of 
the Byzantine Empire to the year 
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order: (1) Procopius (q. v.); (2) Agathias ; (3) Theo- 
phylactus; (4) Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople; (5) Johannes Scylitzes; (6) Anna Comnena; 
(7) Georgius Acropolita; (8) Georgius Pachymeres ; 
(9) Johannes Cantacuzenus ; (10) Georgius Codinus; 
(11) Constantinns Porphyrogenitus ; (12) Ducas ; (13) 
Anselmus Bandurius ; (14) Petrus Gyllius ; (15) Zos- 
imus; (16) Georgius Phranza. Besides editions of 
individual works or of entire authors, we have the 
united works of these writers with a Latin transla- 
tion in what is called the Corpus Scriptorum Hist. 
Byzantiae, 36 vols., by Labbé ( Paris, 1654-1711) ; 
reprinted at Venice in 1729-33; and a similar col- 
lection in 48 vols. begun by Niebuhr, Bekker, Hase, 
and the Dindorfs (Bonn, 1828 foll.). See Krum- 
bacher, Geschichte der byzantinischen Litteratur (Mu- 
nich, 1891). For an account of the Eastern Em- 
pire, see Du Cange, Hist. de V Empire de Constanti- 
nople sous les Empereurs Frangois (1659); Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ; Hullmann, 
Geschichte der byzantischen Handels (1808); Heyne, 
Antiquitates Byzantinae (1808-11); Lebeau, Hist. du 
Bas-Empire (1824-36); Manast, Hsquisses Byzan- 
tines, 2d ed. (1874); Finlay, History of Greece, 7 vols. 
(1856; 2d ed. 1877); Gasquet, L’Empire Byzantin 
(Paris, 1888); Mahaffy, The Greek World under 
Roman Sway (London, 1890); Bury, History of the 
Later Roman Empire (London, 1890); and Oman, 
Story of the Byzantine Empire (N. Y. 1892). 
Byzantium (Bu(avtioy ).. A celebrated city of 
Thrace, on the shore of the Thracian Bosporus, 
ealled at a Jater period CONSTANTINOPOLIS, and 
made the capital of the Eastern Empire of the Ro- 
mans. It was founded by a Dorian colony from 
Megara, or, rather, by a Megarian colony in conjune- 
tion with a Thracian prince. For Byzas, whom the 
city acknowledged, and celebrated in a festival as 
its founder, was, according to the legend, a son of 
Poseidon and Ceroéssa the daughter of Io, and 
ruled over all the adjacent country. The early 
commerce of Megara was directed principally to 


_the shores of the Propontis, and this people had 


founded Chalcedon seventeen years before Byzan- 
tium, and Selymbria even prior to Chaleedon 
(Herod. iv. 144). When, however, their trade was 


_ extended still farther to the north, and had reached 


the shores of the Euxine, the harbour of Chaleedon 
sank in importance, and a commercial station was 
required on the opposite side of the strait. This 
station was Byzantium, The appellation of “blind 
men” given to the Chaleedonians by the Persian 
general Megabazus (Herod. iv. 144), for having 
overlooked the superior site where Byzantium was 
afterwards founded, does not therefore appear to 


1470. Of the remaining authors, 


who give us histories of detached 


portions of this same period, the 
following deserve particular men- 


tion, and are given in chronological 
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have been well merited. As long as Chalcedon 
was the northernmost point reached by the com- 
merce of Megara, its situation was preferable to 
any offered by the opposite side of the Bosporus, 
because the current on this latter side runs down 
from the north more strongly than it does on the 
side of Chalcedon, and the harbour of this city, 
therefore, is more accessible to vessels coming from 
the south. On the other hand, Byzantium was far 
superior to Chalcedon for the northern trade, since 
the current that set in strongly from the Euxine 
carried vessels directly into the harbour of Byzan- 
tium, but prevented their approach to Chalcedon 
in a straight course (Polyb. iv. 43). The harbour 
of Byzantium was peculiarly favoured by nature, 
being deep, capacious, and sheltered from every 
storm. From its shape, and the rich advantages 
thus connected with it, the harbour of Byzantium 
obtained the name of Chrysoceras, or “the Golden 
Horn,” which was also applied to the promontory 
or neck of land that contributed to form it. And 
yet, notwithstanding all these advantages, Byzan- 
tium remained for a long time an inconsiderable 
town. The declining commerce of Megara, and 
the character which Byzantium still sustained of 
being a half-barbarian place, may serve to account 
for this. 

At a subsequent period, the Milesians sent 
hither a strong colony, and so altered tor the bet- 
ter the aspect of things that they are regarded 
by some ancient writers as the founders of the city 
itself. When, at a later day, the insurrection of 
the Asiatic Greeks had been crushed by Darius, 
and the Persian fleet was reducing to obedience the 
Greek cities along the Hellespont and the Propon- 
tis, the Byzantines, together with a body of Chal- 
cedonians, would not wait for the coming of the 
Persians, but, leaving their habitations, and flee- 
ing to the Euxine, built the city of Mesembria on 
the upper coast of Thrace ( Herod. vi. 33). The 
Persians destroyed the empty city, and no Byzan- 
tium for some time thereafter existed. This will 
explain why Scylax, in his Periplus, passed by By- 
zantium in silence, while he mentions all the Gre- 
cian settlements in this quarter, and among them 
even Mesembria itself. 

Byzantium reappeared after the overthrow of 


Xerxes, some of the old inhabitants having proba- | 


bly returned ; and here Pausanias, the command- 
er of the Grecian forces, took up his quarters 
(B.c. 479). He gave the city a code of laws, and 
a government modelled, in some degree, after 
the Spartan form, and hence he was regarded 
by some as the true founder of the city. The 
Athenians succeeding to the hegemony, Byzantium 
fell under their control, and received so many im- 
portant additions from them that Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, in a later age, calls it an Attic colony 
(xxii. 8). The city, however, was a Doric one, in 
language, customs, and laws, and remained so even 
after the Athenians had the control of it. The 
maintenance of this military post became of great 
importance to the Greeks during their warfare 
with the Persians in subsequent years, and this 
circumstance, together with the advantages of a 
luerative and uow continually increasing com- 
merce, gave Byzantium a high rank among Gre- 
ciancities. After Athens and Sparta had weakened 
the power of each other by national rivalry, and 
neither could lay claim to the empire of the sea, 
Byzantinm became an independent city, and turned 
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its whole attention to commerce. Its strong situ- 
ation enabled it, at a subsequent period, to resist 
successfully the arms of Philip of Macedon; nor 
did Alexander, in his eagerness to march into Asia, 
make any attempt upon the place. It preserved 
also a neutral character under his successors. The 
great evil to which the city of Byzantium was ex- 
posed came from the inland country, the Thracian 
tribes continually making incursions into the fer- 
tile territory around the place, and carrying off 
more or less of the products of the fields. The city 
suffered severely also from the Gauls, being com- 
pelled to pay a yearly tribute amounting at least 
to eighty talents, 

After the departure of the Gauls it again 
became a flourishing place, but its most pros- 
perous period was during the Roman sway. It 
had thrown itself into the arms of the Romans 
as early as the war against the younger Philip 
of Macedon, and enjoyed from that people not 
only complete protection, but also many valu- 
able commercial privileges. It was allowed, more- 


Coin of Byzantium. 


over, to lay a toll on all vessels passing through 
the straits—a thing which had been attempted be- 
fore without success—and this toll it shared with 
the Romans. But the day of misfortune at length 
came. In the contest for the Empire between Se- 
verus and Niger, Byzantium declared for the latter, 
and stood a siege in consequence which continued 
long after Niger’s overthrow and death. After 
three years of almost incredible exertions the place 
surrendered to Severus. The few remaining in- 
habitants whom famine had spared were sold as 
slaves, the city was razed to the ground, its terri- 
tory given to Perinthus, and a small village took 
the place of the great commercial emporium. Re- 
penting soon after of what he had done, Severus 
rebuilt Byzantium, and adorned it with numerous 
and splendid buildings, which in a later age still 
bore his name; but it never recovered its former 
rank until the days of Constantine. Constantine 
had no great affection for Rome as a city, nor had 
the inhabitants any great regard for him. He felt 
the necessity, moreover, of having the capital of 
the Empire in some more central quarter, from 
which the movements of the German tribes on the 
one hand, and those of the Persians on the other, 
might be observed. He long sought for such a lo- 
cality, and believed at one time that he had found 
if in the neighbourhood of the Sigaean promonto- 
ry, on the coast of Troas. He had even commenced 
building here when the superior advantages of 
Byzantium as a centre of empire attracted his at- 
tention, and he finally resolved to make this the 
capital of the Roman world, For a monarchy pos- 
sessing the western portion of Asia and the largest 
part of Europe, together with the whole coast of 
the Mediterranean Sea, nature herself seemed to 
have destined Byzantium as a capital. 
Constantine’s plan was carried into rapid execu- 
tion (A.D. 330). The ancient city had possessed a cir- 
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cuit of forty stadia, and covered merely two hills, one | reign of Theodosius IL, when the new walls were 
close to the water, on which the Seraglio at present erected (the previous ones having been thrown 
stands, and another adjoining it, and extending tow- | down by an earthquake), Constantinople attained 
ards the interior to what is nowthe Besestan, or great | to the size which it at present has. Chalcondylas 
market. The new city, called Constantinopolis, or | supposes the walls of the city to be 111 stadia in 
“City of Constantine,” was three times as large, and circumference; Gyllius, about 13 Italian miles; 
covered four hills, together with part of a fifth, hay- | but, according to the best modern plans of Con- 
ing a circuit of somewhat less than fourteen geo- | stantinople, it is not less than 19,700 yards. The 
number of gates is twenty- 
eight—fourteen on the side 
of the port, seven towards 
the land, and as many on the 
Propontis. The city is built 
on atriangular promontory, 
and the number of hills 
which it covers is seven. 
Besides the name of Con- 
stantinopolis (Kevorayrivov 
modus), this city had also 
the more imposing one of 
New Rome (Néa ‘Popn), 
which, however, gradually 
fell into disuse. Accord- 
ing to some, the peasants 
in the neighbourhood, while 
St. Sophia, at Constantinople. they repair to Constantino- 
ple, say in corrupt Greek that 
graphical miles. Every effort was made to embel-| they are going es tam bolin (i.e. €s ray woAw), “to 
lish this new capital of the Roman world: the most the city, ” whence has arisen the Turkish name 
splendid edifices were erected, including an impe-| of the place, Stamboul. Constantinople was taken 
rial palace, numerous residences for the chief officers by the Turks under Mohammed II. on the 29th of 
of the court, churches, baths, a hippodrome; and | | May, A.D. 1453. See BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM; CON- 
inhabitants were procured from every quarter. Its | STANTINUS. 
rapid increase called, from time to time, for a cor-| Byzas (Bu¢as). The legendary founder of By- 
responding enlargement of the city, until, in the! zantium (q.v.). Cf. Diod. Sic. iv. 49. 


K, C, X 


K, as a symbol. C, as a symbol. 
In GREEK.—K = kar6ave (on sepulchral inscrip- IN GREEK.—C (half of O) =half an obolus. 


tions), Corinth, Crotona (on coins), Katcap, Koiytos, In Latin.—C = Caesar, Gaius, candidatus, cas- 

Kadavdér, kai (e. g. C. I. G. 111, 606, 1241, 1318, 2026, | trum, cedit, centurio, censuerunt, cineres, circiter, 

2423). x =20; «=20,000. cireus, citra, civis, clarissimus, classiarius, Clau- 
? =koppa, a letter in the primitive Hellenic} dius, cohors, colonia, comitialis, compos, condemno 

alphabet, originally placed between 7 and p, and | (hence, littera tristis in Cic. Mil. 6. 15), coniux, con- 

answering to the Latin q, both in form and signifi-| sule, creatus, curavit, euria, ete. 

cation. As a numeral, it designates 90. The same 0 = Gaia, centurio, conductor, coronarum. 


letter is very frequently found on the coins of Cor- CC =Caesares (duo), Gai (duo). 00 Gaiae 
inth and her western colonies, particularly Crotona| duae. O00 =Gaiae tres. 
and Syracuse, as a symbol for the city.. A koppa -C-C =censuerunt euncti, certa constans (legio), 


was also branded on Corinthian horses, as a kind | collegium centonariorum, colonia Claudia, coloni 

of guarantee trade-mark, Corinth being famous) coloniae, constans Commoda (agens) curam car- 

for its stud. Hence kommarias (se. irros) in Arist. | ceris. 

Nub. 23, 437; Fragm. Anagyrus, 41; or xommapopos| C-C-C: = coire conyocari cogi, colonia copia 

in Lucian, Adv. Indoctos, § 5 Claudia, eum consilio collocutus, « enlomptas caven- 
K@=kxarayOoviois Oeots (C. I. G, 1182, 5172 = | dae causa. 


Karbel, Epigr. 418). C-A=curam agens, custos armorum, colonia 
KX =? kowots xpnpact (C. I. G. 5982). Augusta. 
In Latrn.—K = Kaeso, Kalendae (very frequent C-A-A-A = colonia Aelia Augusta Aeclanum. 


before B.c. 180, thereafter generally displaced by C-A-D-A-[=colonis agrorum dandorum adsig- 
KAL), kalendarium, candidatus, castellum, coniux, | nandorum ius. 


eardo, carissimus, casa. C-B=colonia Beneventana , coniugi bonae. 
M=castra (also K-K). C:B-F (or M or M-F or M- P) =coniugi bonae fe- 
K-K =calumniae causae. cit, merenti, merenti fecit, merenti posuit. 
K-L=caput legis. O-0-A-AcA = coloni coloniae Augustae Alexan- 
K-O =canophori Ostienses. drinae Abellinatium. 
K-Q=kalendae Quinctiles. C-C-R=curator civium Romanorum, 


K-S =carus suis. C-D=compos dat, consulto decurionum, 


x 


C-D-D=creatus decreto decurionum. 

C-E-B-Q=cineres eius bene quiescant. 

C-F =clarissima femina, cl. filius, coniux fecit. 

C-F-C = censores faciundum curarunt, coniux 
faciundum curavit. 

C-F-C-C =collegium fabrum centonariorum Co- 
mensium. 

C-F-F =carissimae filiae fecit. 

C-I=colonia fulia, clarissimus iuvenis. 

C-K-F =coniugi karissimae fecit. 

C-L=Gai libertus. 0-L—=mulieris libertus. 

C-M=civitas Mathacorum, collegium menso- 
rum. 

C-M-F (P, V)=clarissimae memoriae femina, 
puer, vir. 

C-P=Castor (et) Pollux, castra praetoria (pere- 
grina ), censoria potestati, comprobatum pondus, 
cui praeest. 

C-P-F=Clandia pia fidelis (legio). 

C-P-M-P=coninugi pientissimae memoriam po- 
suit. 

C-P-P=conductor publici portorii. 

C-Q-V =cum quo (qua) vixit. 

C-R-P =curator rei publicae. 

C-S =carissimus sibi (suis), coniugi sanctissimae 
(suae), cum suis. 

C-S-P-N-C = consularis senfascalis provinciae 
Numidiae Constantinae. 

C-S-O =cum suis omnibus. 

C-V¥V = civitas Ulpia, clarissimus vir, colonia 
Viennensis. 

C, as the symbol for 100, being the first letter of 
centum, is the youngest numerical symbol in Latin, 
for this letter originally represented the sound of 
G, which was introduced into the Roman alphabet 
at the beginuing of the Second Punic War (accord- 
ing to Plut. Quaest. Rom. 277 D, by a freedman of 
Spurius Carvilius Ruga). (See ALPHABET.) The 
siglum for 100, in use before this time, was probably 
@ = 6, the Etruscan designation for 100. 


X (chi) as a symbol. 

X=yAlapxos ; X = 600. 

XMI'=Xpiords, Meyanr, TaSpinrd ( Bull. de Cor- 
resp, Hellén, ii. 30). 

Cabalia (KafaXia). A small district of Asia 
Minor, between Lycia and Pamphylia, with a town 
of the same name. 

Cabeiri (xaBeipor). See CABEIRIA. 

Cabeiria (ra xaBeipia). The mysterious rites of 
the Pelasgic gods known as the Cabeiri, celebrated 
in the islands lying between Euboea and the Helles- 
pont, in Lemnos, Imbros, and especially in Samo- 
thrace. This worship was also known on the ad- 
jacent coasts of Europe and Asia Minor, at Thebes 
and Andania in Greece, and, according to Strabo 
(iv. p. 198), in an island near Britannia. Like the 
Eleusinia, an almost complete secrecy had been 
maintained as to the ceremonies and teaching of 
these mysteries. Yet we know the names of the 
gods; and, from an examination of the various 
forms under which we find them, Lenormant has 
been able to discover what he calls a Cabeiric 
group. They are four in number, thus differing 
essentially from the Phenician Kabirim, who, as 
their Semitic name shows, are also “great gods,” 
but are eight in number, representing the planets 
and the universe formed from their union. The 
names of the Samothracian Cabeiri, as revealed by 
Mnaseas of Patara and Dionysodorus, two histo- 
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rians of the Alexandrian Age, are Axieros (= De- 
meter), Axiokersa (= Persephoné), Axiokergos 
(= Hades), Casmilos (= Hermes). (See the scho- 
liast on Apoll. Rhod, i. 917.) Sometimes the two 
goddesses blend in one, viz. Earth (Varro, L. DL. v. 
58); sometimes as Aphrodité and Venus; but to 
most of the Romans they represent Inno and Mi- 
nerva (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 12), Axiokersos ap- 
pears further as Zeus, Uranus, Iupiter, Apollo, Dio- 
nysus-Liber; and Casmilos as Mercurius or Eros. 
The group is a primal mother goddess, whose is- 
sue are two divinities, a male and a female, from 
whom again springs a fourth, Casmilos, the order- 
er of the universe. For a full discussion of the 
varied evidence on which this grouping is made, 
the reader is referred to Lenormant in Daremberg 
and Saglio, i. 757 foll. 

Herodotus (ii. 51) is the first historian who men 
tions them. Though known while Athens was 
flourishing (Aristoph. Pax, 277), it was not till 
Alexandrian times that they really became fa- 
mous. During this period Samothrace was a 
sort of sacred island, as it was under the Roman 
dominion, for the idea was prevalent that the Pena- 
tes (Serv. ud Verg. Aen. ii. 325, iii. 12, viii. 619) were 
identical with the gods of Samothrace. Legend 
told how that Dardanus, Eetion, or Iasion, and 
Harmonia, wife of Cadmus, were children of Elec- 
tra and Zeus; that Iasion was given the mysteries 
by Zeus, married Cybelé, and begat Corybas; and 
after Iasion was received among the gods, Darda- 
nus, Cybelé, and Corybas brought the mysteries 
to Asia. The legends vary in details, but almost 
all agree in making Dardanus and Iasion sons of 
Zeus and Electra, and connecting the Samothra- 
cian mysteries with them. It is to be remarked, 
in passing, that, while legend brought the myste- 
ries from Samothrace to Asia, there can be hardly 
any doubt that the passage was the other way (cf. 
Strabo, x. 472); for the whole tenor of the wor- 
ship is Asiatic. We have many inscriptions of Ro- 
mans who were initiated (C. I. L. iii. 713-721), and 
we hear besides of other Romanus of high position 
who were initiated, among them probably Cicero 
(Nat. Deor. i. 42, 119). Throughout the Roman 
period the Cabeiric mysteries were held in high 
estimation, second only to the Eleusinian, and 
they were still in existence in the time of Liba- 
nius. 

From the earliest times, the Pelasgi are said to 
have sacrificed a tenth of their produce to the Ca- 
beiri in order to be preserved from famine. The 
chief priest was probably the ‘tepopdayrns men- 
tioned by Galen (iii. 576, ed. Kiihn); and the 
purifying priest xkéns or koins. The Baoweds of 
the inscriptions was the highest eponymous mag- 
istrate of Samothrace. As in all mysteries, the 
votary must be purified in body and mind before 
initiation; and thus we have some evidence of 
auricular confession. But, as far as we know, 
there was not any special preparatory intellectual 
training required, Women and children appear 
to have been admitted as well as men. Of the 
religious ceremonies themselves we may say we 
know nothing. They consisted of dpapeva kal de- 
youeva. We hear of dances by the pit Samothraces, 
and the priests who executed these dances were 
called Saoi (?). The Romans, who traced their 
Penates to Samothrace, referred their Salii to 
these Saoi. There were two classes of votaries— 
the piora: and the pvora evoeBeis, mystae pii—the 
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latter being apparently those initiated for the 
first time. In the Samothracian mysteries, sacra 
accipere (mapadauBdvew Ta pvaotnpia), Which is the 
regular phrase for primary initiation, seems to be 
applied to the higher grades. But the whole mat- 
ter is quite obscure and unsettled. See Hirschfeld 
in Conze, Untersuchungen auf Samothrake, pp. 37-39. 

The scholiast on Apollonius Rhodius tells us 
that the initiated wore a purple band (rawia) 
round their waist (which reminds us of the Brah- 
minical thread); that Agamemnon quelled a mu- 
tiny of the Greeks by wearing one; and that 
Odysseus, who wore a fillet for the band, was 
miraculously saved in shipwreck. Preservation 
in times of peril, and especially in perils on the 
sea, was the chief service that the Cabeiri were 
supposed to render to those who called on them 
by name, and none knew their names except the 
initiated. It was the electric fires of the Cabei- 
ri that, according to the legend, lighted on the 
heads of the Dioscuri during the Argonautic voy- 
age. Diodorus further says, in the course of an 
important discussion on the Cabeiri (v. 47-49), 
that those who were initiated became more pious, 
more righteous, and in every respect better than 
they were before. On the basis of this, Lenor- 
mant thinks it probable that the doctrine of 
rewards and punishments in a future life was 
inculeated, though, with Lobeck, we may well 
suppose that no more is necessarily implied than 
the impulse to virtue, which is always united 
with religious emotion excited by impressive and 
gracious ceremonies. (Cf. Apoll. Rhod. i. 917.) 

The initiations at Samothrace took place at any 
time from May to September (see inscriptions), in 
this differing from the Eleusinian and more re- 
sembling the Orphic Mysteries. There appears, 
however, to have been a specially great cere- 
mony at the commencement of August (Plut. Lu- 
cull, 13). 

From the manner in which Cicero speaks of 
the Samothracian mysteries in the passage al- 
ready cited, it is probable that he was initiated. 
He says of their ceremonies, quibus explicatis ad 
rationemque vrevocatis, rerum magis natura cogno- 
scitur quam deorum. And the Cabeiri themselves 
do appear to be symbols of the creation of 
the world. From the primeval mother emanate 
or differentiate themselves two elements — mat- 
ter (earth) and force (especially fire, celestial 
and terrestrial). Indeed, the name Cabeiri ap- 
pears to mean “the Burners,” from kaiew (see 
Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trilogie, pp. 161, 211), and 
by the action of the former on the latter the or- 
dered world is generated, The etymological iden- 
tity of the Pelasgian with the Phenician Cabeiri 
is doubted by Lenormant; the name of the latter 
being from a Semitic root, which in Arabic appears 
as kebir, “great.” Many hold that all the ceremo- 
nies of the Cabeiri, and those of the other myste- 
ries, were pure inventions of the priests, nothing 
more than mere stories about gods. The reader, 
with regard to this phase of the subject, is re- 
ferred to the article MysTERIA. 

For information on the Cabeiric mysteries, see 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. pp. 1202-1295 ; Schémann, Griech. 
Alterth. ii, 403-407 ; Preller, Gir. Mythol. i. 695-709 ; 
Welcker, Gr. Gtterlehre, i. 328-333, iii. 173-189; 
and, above all, the article by Lenormant in Darem- 
berg and Saglio, i. 757-774, 

Cabillonum. The modern ChAlon -sur-Sadne ; 
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| Caccabus. (Pom- 


KAKOSIS 


a town of the Aedui on the Arar (Sadne) in Gallia 
Lugdunensis. 


Cabira (ra Kdfeipa). A place in Pontus on the 
borders of Armenia; a frequent residence of Mith- 
ridates, who was defeated here by Lucullus, B.c, 71. 


Cabiri. See CABEIRIA. 


Caca. A sister of Cacus (q. v.), who, according 
to one version of the fable, became enamoured of 
Hercules, and showed the hero where her brother 
had concealed his oxen. For this she was deified. 
She presided over the excrements of the human 
body (cf. the verb cacare) and had a chapel (sacel- 
lum) at Rome, with a sacred fire continually burn- 
ing in it, and virgins to perform her rites (Lactant. 
i. 20, p. 110, ed. Gall; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. viii. 190). 


Caccabus, less correctly CACABUS (kaxkaBos, 
kakka8n). Acooking-pot. The statement of Varro, 
L. L. v. 127, vas wbi coquebant cibum, ab eo caccabum 
appellarunt, may be accepted in proof of the mean- 
ing of the word, however absurd as an etymology. 
The Greek forms xaxka8n and kakka- 
Bos both oceur in the Comic Frag- 
ments, and the former is as old as 
Aristophanes. 

The different processes of boiling 
and frying are not always clearly 
distinguished in the ancient kitchen. 
(See SarTaGo.) It seems certain, 
however, that the caccabus was used 
for boiling meat, vegetables, ete. ; 
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/and that it was placed immediately upon the fire, 


or upon a trivet (tripus) standing over it. It is 
thus distinguished from the enum, which was sus- 
pended over the fire (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 213); 
and from the authepsa (q. v.), Which was probably 
not used for cooking at all, The material varied. 
Athenaeus mentions the xaxxa8n as equivalent to 
the yvtpa—i. e. the earthen cooking-pot—and so 
usually in Latin (fictilis). But caccabi were some- 
times of netal—sianneus (of tin), or argenteus. See 
Colum. R. R. xii. 42, 1. 

Kakegorias Diké (xaxnyopias Sixn). An action 
for abusive language, brought in the Attic courts, 
and also known as kaknyopiouv Sikn. Any person 
was liable who applied to another certain abusive 
epithets, such as “ murderer” (avdpoddvos), “ par- 
ricide” (sarpadoias), etc. (See APORRHETA.) By 
a law of Solon, it was equally forbidden to speak 
evil of the dead. If the person slandered was a 
public officer, the offender became liable, in addi- 
tion to the usnal penalty of 500 drachmas fine, to 
ariusia, because in the person of the officer the State 
had also been insulted. 

Kakologias Diké (kaxodoyias Sikn). 
KEGORIAS DIKR, 


Kakosis (kaxwois). In the Attic law, caxoous 
signifies one of the following kinds of ill-treat- 
ment: 

(1) The ill-treatment of parents by their children 
(kaxwois yovéwy), the term yoveis including also 
grandparents and great-grandparents. Refusal to 
supply the parents with means of support or to 
bury them with proper honours at death, equally 
with actual abuse or disobedience, formed instances 
of kakwors. An illegitimate child, however, was 
not liable to this action. 

(2) Infidelity or ill-treatment of wives by their 
husbands (kdkwots yuvacxov), including also the 
neglect of the law of Solon by which the husband 


See Ka- 
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was bound to visit his wife three times every 
month, at least, if she were an heiress (Plut. Sol. 
30). In the comedy of Cratinus, called the Wine 
Flask (Ivrivn), Comedy was represented as the 
wife of Cratinus, who brought an action against 
him because he neglected her and devoted all his 
attention to the wine-flask (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Equit. 399). 

(3) Injury committed against orphaus or wid- 
OWS (kdkwots Tay dpavay kai xnpevovddy yuvakor), 
who were all considered to be under the especial 
protection of the chief archon. 

All cases of kaxwois belonged to the jurisdiction 
of the chief archon in the case of citizens, or to 
the polemarch in the case of metoeci (Meier, Att. 
Process, p. 269; Perrot, Essai sur le Droit Public, p. 
264). If a person wronged in any way orphans, 
heiresses, or widows, the archon could inflict a 
fine himself; or, if he considered the person de- 
serving of greater punishment, could bring him 
before the Heliaea. Any private individual could 
also accuse parties guilty of xdxwo.s by means 
of laying an information (eioayyedia) before 
the chief archon, though sometimes the ac- 
cuser proceeded by means of a regular indictment 
(ypapn), with an dvdxpiois before the archon. 
Those who accused persons guilty of cdkwots in- 
curred no danger, as was usually the case if the 
defendant was acquitted and they did not obtain 
the fifth part of the votes of the dicasts. 

The punishment does not appear to have been 
fixed for the different cases of kaxwots, but it was 
generally severe. Those found guilty of cakwous 
yoveoyr lost their civil rights (dria), but were al- 
lowed to retain their property ; if the caxwous con- 
sisted in beating their parents, the hands of the 
offenders might even be cut off. 


Kakotechni6n Diké (xaxoteywa@y dikn). An 
action in the nature of one for the subornation of 
perjury, and might be brought against a party to 
a previous suit whose witnesses had been con- 
yicted of perjury in an action Wevdopaprupiar. 
The details relating to this action are not known. 
See Meier, Att. Process, pp. 45, 386. 


Cacus. In Italian mythology, a fire-spitting 
giant, the son of Vulcan, who lived near the place 
where Rome was afterwards built. When Her- 
cules came into the neighbourhood with the cattle 
of Geryon, Cacus stole some of them while the 
hero was sleeping and dragged them backwards 
into his cave under a spur of the Aventine, so that 
their footprints gave no clue to the direction in 
which they had gone. He then closed the en- 
trance to the cave with a rock, which ten pairs 
of oxen were unable to move. But the lowing of 
the cattle guided the hero, in his search, to the 
right track. He tore open the cave, and, af ter a 
fearful struggle, slew Cacus with his club (Ovid, 
Fast. i. 543 foll). Upon this he built an altar on 
the spot to Iupiter, under the title of Pater In- 
ventor, “the discoverer,” and sacrificed one of the 
cattle upon it. The inhabitants paid him every 
honour for freeing them of the monster; and Evan- 
der, who had been instructed by his mother, Carmen- 
tis, in the lore of prophecy, saluted him as a god, 
Hercules is then said to have established his own 
religious service, and to have instructed two nuble 
families, the Potitii and the Pinarii, in the usages 
to be observed at the sacrifice (Livy, i. 7). This 
sacrifice was to be offered on the Ara Maxima, 
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which he himself had built on the cattle-market 
(Forum Boariwm) where the cattle had been past- 
ured. 

Cadaver. A corpse. See FUNUS. 

Cadi (Kado.). A city of Phrygia Epictetus on 
the borders of Lydia. 

Cadiscus (xadickos ). 
PSEPHUS. 

Cadméa (Kadyeia). The citadel of Thebes. See 
THEBAE. 

Cadmeis (Kadyyis). Au ancient name of Boeotia 
(q. v.), and of Thebes (Hes. Op. 161). It is also 
applied to Semelé (q. v.). 

Cadmus (Kadyos). (1) The son of Agenor, king 
of Phenicia, and of Telephassa. His sister Eu- 
ropa being carried off by Zeus, Cadmus, with his 
brothers Phoenix and Cilix, was sent out with the 
command to look for her, and not to return with- 
out her. In the course of his wanderings he came 
to Thrace. Here his mother, who had accom- 
panied him so far, breathed her last; and Cadmus 
applied for counsel to the Delphic oracle. He was 
advised not to seek his sister any more, but to 
follow a cow which would meet him, and found a 
city on the spot where she should lie down. The 
cow met him in Phocis, and led him into Boeotia. 
He was intending to sacrifice the cow, and had 
sent his companions to a neighbouring spring to 
bring the necessary water, when they were all 
slain by a serpent, the offspring of Ares and the 
Erinys Tisiphoné, that guarded the spring. After 
a severe struggle, Cadmus destroyed the dragon, 
and at the command of Athené sowed its teeth 
over the neighbouring ground. A host of armed 
men sprang up, who immediately fought and slew 
each other, all except five. The survivors, who 
were called Spartoi, ‘sown,’ helped Cadmus to 
build the Cadmea, or the stronghold of what was 
afterwards Thebes, which bore his name. They 
were the ancestors of the Theban aristocracy ; and 
one of them, Echion, ‘‘ the serpent’s son,” became 
the husband of Cadmus’s daughter, Agavé. Cad- 
mus did atonement to Ares for eight years for the 
slaughter of the dragon. Then Zeus gave him to 
wife Harmonia, the daughter of Ares and Aphro- 
dité, who bore him a son, Polydorus, and four 
daughters, Autonoé, Ino, Agavé, and Semelé. (See 
HaRMONIA; SEMELE.) Crushed by the terrible 
doom which weighed upon his home, he after- 
wards sought retirement among the Euchelii in 
Illyria, a country which he named after his son 
Tlyrius, who was born there. He resigned the 
kingdom to Illyrius; and then he and his wife 
Harmonia were changed into serpents, and carried 
by Zeus to Elysium, 

The ancient tradition was that Cadmus brought 
sixteen letters from Phonicia to Greece, to which 
Palamedes added subsequently four more, 0, &, 
d, x, and Simonides, at a still later period, four 
others, 6 7, ~, o. The traditional alphabet of 
Cadmus is supposed to have been the following: 
A, B, I, A, E, F, I, K, A, M, N, O, 0, P, 3, T, and 
the names were, “AAda, Byra, Tappa, AéAra, Ei, 
Fad, ‘Iéra, Kara, AduBda, Md, Nv, Od, Ti, “Pa, 
Ziypa, Tad. The explanation which has just been 
given to the myth of Cadmus, and its connection 
with the Pelasgi, have an important bearing on 
the question relative to the existence of an early 
Pelasgic alphabet in Greece. See ALPHABET ; 
Perasar. (2) A native of Miletus, who flourished 


A voting-urn. See 
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about B.c. 520. Pliny ( H. N. vii. § 56) calls him the 
most ancient of the logographi. In another pas- 
sage he makes him to have been the first prose- 
writer, though elsewhere he attributes this to 
Pherecydes. According to a remark of Isocrates 
(in his discourse Hept “Avtidocews), Cadmus was the 
first that bore the title of cog@uorns, by which ap- 


pellation was then meant an eloquent man. He 
wrote on the antiquities of his native city. His 
work was abridged by Bion of Proconnesus. See 
LOGOGRAPHI. 

Caducariae Leges; Caducum. See Bona 


CADUCA. 


Caduceus (knpvxevov). The staff or mace car- 
ried by Greek ambassadors and heralds in time of 
war (Herod. ix. 100; Thue. i. 53). The name 
is often given to the staff or wand with which 
Hermes, or Mercury, is conventionally represented. 


Hermes with Caduceus. 


(From an Ancient Vase.) 


The caduceus was originally only an olive-branch 
with garlands, which were afterwards formed into 
snakes. About these snakes, later mythologists 
like Hyginus invented various stories—that Her- 
mes once found two snakes fighting, and divided 
them with his wand; from which circumstance 
they were used as an emblem of peace. 

From caduceus was formed the word caduceator, 
which signified a person sent to treat of peace. 
Thus Aulus Gellius tells us that Q. Fabius sent to 
the Carthaginians a spear and a caduceus as the 
emblems of war or peace (hastam et caduceum, signa 
duo belli aut pacts). The persons of the caduceatores 
were considered sacred. 

It would appear, however, that the Roman am- 
bassadors did not usually carry the caduceus, since 
Marcian informs us that they carried vervain (sag- 
mina), 80 that no one might injure them, in the 
same manner as the Greek ambassadors carried 
the xnpvxeta. The illustration given above is from 
Millin’s Peintures de Vases Antiques. 


Cadurci. A people of Keltic Gaul, living be- 
tween the two northern branches of the Garumna 
(Garonne). Their capital was Divona, afterwards 
Cadurci, and now Cahors. 

Cadureum. A kind of linen, of which the name 
is derived from the tribe which produced it, the 
Cadurei in Gnienne. It was much used for bed- 
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clothing, but also for garments, bandages, and 
tents. See Plin. H. N. xix. § 13. 


Cadus (xddos). A large earthenware vessel, 
most frequently used, like the amphora (q. v.), for 
holding wine after it had been drawn from the 
dolium (q. v.); and especially imported wine, as the 
Chian (Athen. xi. 473b). Other commodities were 
also stored in cadi—e. g. oil, figs, beans, honey, 
and salt fish. Its shape resembled that of the am- 
phora (q. v.), except that its lower end was ovoid. 
The word sometimes denotes a well-bucket (yavAds). 
Aristophanes twice (Aves, 1030, 1053) uses the word 
xdados of the voting-urn, commonly styled xadicxos. 
See CisTa ; PSEPHUS. 


Cad¥tis (Kadu7is). A town of Syria, mentioned 
by Herodotus (ii. 159), supposed by some to be 
Gath, by others Jerusalem (El Kuds). 


Caecias (xaxias). A northeast wind. See Aul 
Gell. ii. 22. 

Caecilia, GAIA, or Tanaquil. See TANAQUIL. 

Caecilia Lex. See Lrx. 


Caecilia Metella. See METELLA. 
Caecilius Metellus. See METELLUS. 


Caecilius Statius or Statius Caecilius. A 
writer of Latin comedy. He was a Gaul, of the 
race of the Insubrians, who were settled in Upper 
Italy, and was brought to Rome, probably about 
B.c. 194, as a prisoner of war. He was set free by 
one of the Caecilii, became very intimate with 
Ennius, and died not long after him, B.c.166. It 
was long before he could obtain a footing on the 
stage; but, this once achieved, he won a consider- 
able reputation, and was numbered among the 
masters of his craft. The influence of Ennius 
seems to have been apparent in the comparative 
care and regularity with which his pieces were 
constructed. Cicero, however, finds fault with his 
defective Latinity (Cic. Ad Att. vii. 3,10); and we 
must therefore infer that, being of foreign extrae- 
tion, he never succeeded in fully mastering the 
niceties of colloquial Latin. The titles of some 
forty of his plays have survived. The contents he 
mostly borrowed from Menander, and sixteen of 
his titles are those of plays of Menander. See 
Teuttel, Caecilius Statius (Tiibingen, 1858). 

Caecina. The name of a family of the Etrus- 
can city of Volaterrae, probably derived from the 
river Caecina, which flows by the town. (1) A. 
CAECINA, whom Cicero defended in a lawsuit, B.c. 
69. (2) A. Carcrna, son of the preceding, who 
published a libellous work against Caesar, and 
was in consequence sent into exile after the battle 
of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. (3) A. CAECINA ALIBNUS, 
quaestor in Baetica, in Spain, at Nero’s death, 
and one of the foremost in joining the party of 
Galba. He served first under Galba, and after- 
wards under Vitellius; but, proving a traitor to 
the latter, he joined Vespasian, against whom also 
he conspired, and was slain by order of Titus. 


Caeciibus Ager. A marshy district in Latium, 
bordering on the Gulf of Amyclae, close to Fundi, 
celebrated for its wine (Caecubum) in the age of 
Horace. In the time of Pliny the reputation of 
this wine was entirely gone. See Vinum. 


Caectilus. A son of Vulcan, conceived, as some 
say, by his mother as she was sitting by the fire, a 
spark having leaped forth into her bosom. After 
a life spent in plundering and rapine, he built 
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Praenesté; but, being unable to find inhabit- 
ants, he implored Vulcan to tell him whether 
he really was his father. Upon this a flame 
suddenly shone around a multitude who were 
assembled to see some spectacle, and they were 
immediately persuaded to become the subjects 
of Caeculus. Vergil says that he was found 
on the hearth, or, as some less correctly ex- 
plain it, in the very fire itself, and hence was 
fabled to have been the son of Vulean (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 680). 

Caelatura (ropeurixn). Both the Greek and 
the Roman name come from the words denot- 
ing in the two languages “the graver’s tool” 
(caelum, ropevs); and in its general sense caela- 
twa may be taken as meaning the arts em- 
ployed in the production of ornamental works 
in metal, both in relief and in intaglio, includ- 
ing repoussé work, chasing, and engraving, but 
excluding statuary. See STATUARIA ARs. 

The chief literary source of our information 
regarding the toreutic art is Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 
§§ 154-157); and a complete list of the pas- 
sages in the ancient writers, referring to this 
art, has been made by Overbeck in his Antiken 
Schriftquellen, s. v.  Toreutik.” It is, however, 
from the artistic remains of antiquity that its 
history can best be studied—remains that are 
magnificently represented in the great museums 
of Europe. 

The earliest specimens of ornamental metal- 
work discovered on Greek soil are those found Gold Diadem from the so-called Treasure of Priam, as actually 
by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlik in the Troad, con- worn. (Schliemann, Ilios, p. 458.) 
sisting of a large number of objects in gold, such } : cay aah 
as bracelets, ear-rings, and diadems. Among the | tioned; gold disks, of which one represents a flow- 
specimens, of which a detailed description will be | er of star form, in repoussé work. The appellation 
found in Schliemann’s J7ios (London and N. Y., 1880), | “Treasure of Priam o given by the discoverer to a 
may be mentioned the following: bracelets, consist- | large class of these objects is misleading, inasmuch 
ing of a thick gold plate piped with wire and adorned | as the art described in the Homeric poems is quite 
with spiral ornaments of gold wire soldered on the certainly of a more advanced character. The His- 
plate; a diadem, composed principally of hexago- | sarlik metal-work is, in fact, the product of a halt- 

barbarous people, and its simple and unambitious 
character may be discerned in the preference for 
such ornamentation as the spiral (a form which 
is naturally suggested by the curling of gold 
wire) and in the infrequent representations of 
animal forms. An early though more advanced 
style is represented by the objects discovered 
by Schliemann at Mycenae, which may be ap- 
proximately assigned to a date not later than 
B.c. 1000. The Mycenaean objects are, on the 
whole, the work of rude local artists, scarcely 
touched as yet by Oriental influence. The spec- 
imens in gold, which are extremely numerous, 
consist principally of plaques in repoussé work, 
bowls, diadems, and sepulchral masks rudely 
imitating the human countenance. Round bos- 
ses and other circular patterns, and especially 
combinations of spirals, are the basis of most of 
the patterns, but floral forms and imitations of 
insects and of marine life are also employed. 
Among the most instructive objects may be men- 
tioned the following: (1) Gold diadems found 
on the heads of corpses. The diadems are gen- 
erally piped with copper wire to give them 
greater solidity. (2) Lozenge-shaped buttons of 
wood plated with gold, ornamented with intaglio 
and repoussé work. (8) Perforated ornaments of 
nal leaves of gold; hair-pins, consisting of a quad- | gold with pra aca seats (f) Gold sian 
rangular plate ornamented with spirals of gold der adorned with a Std ; mee Hoa ats 8° : 
wires soldered on like the bracelets just men-| with seales of rock crystal. (5) Scabbards o 
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Brooches of Gold—actual size. (Schliemann, J/ios, p. 488.) 
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swords, representing a lion-hunt, winged monsters, 
fish, and plants. The manes of the lions are of red 
gold, the bodies of a paler tint in the same metal. 
A distinction of colour is also observed between 
the sea and the fish swimming in it, and further 
variety is obtained by the use of enamel in the 
background. 

The next important epoch in the history of our 
subject has been denominated the Graeco-Pheni- 
cian, an epoch when the rude genius of the Greeks 
set itself to learn in the comparatively advanced 
artistic school of the Phoenicians. This is the 
period of art described, though with some poetic 
embellishment, in the Homeric poems, in which 
compositions the higher works of metallic art are 
spoken of as coming from a foreign and especially 
a Phenician source. Thus it is from the king of 
Cyprus that Agamemnon receives the present of 
his cuirass (//. xi. 19), and from Egypt that Mene- 
latis brings back tripods and the basket of Helen 
(Od. iv. 126 foll.). The crater destined by Menelatis 
for Telemachus comes to him from the king of 
the Sidonians (Od. iv. 616; //. xxiii. 741), and it 
is the Sidonians who made the silver crater giv- 
en by Achilles as a prize at the Funeral Games. 
Even the elaborate Homeric description of the 
shield of Achilles may be shown to have had a 
tangible basis in works of Pheenician art. ‘This 
Phenician art, as revealed to us by the archzo- 
logical discoveries of recent years, was not in it- 
self original, but was formed by a curious blend- 
ing of the art of the Egyptians and the Assyrians. 
It may best be studied in the numerous metal 
bowls that have been found in several localities, 
especially Cyprus and Italy, which had in early 
days relations with the Phcenician traders. The 
epoch generally assigned for the execution of 
these bowls is the seventh or eighth century 
B.C., though the manufacture of them according 
to traditional patterns may have continued to a 
later period. In the artistic designs of these ves- 
sels it is especially important to note the arrange- 
ment of the subjects in concentric zones, and the 
frequent mingling of Assyrian and Egyptian ele- 
ments. See CYPRUS. 

As specimens of early jewelry we may refer to 
the objects of gold (now in the Louvre and the 
British Museum) found by Salzmann at Camirus 
in Rhodes, which may be regarded as products of 
Pheenician art in the eighth century B.c. As an 
example of these we may take the pale gold 
plaques which belonged to a necklace and which 
are embossed with the alternate designs of a Cen- 
taur of primitive type with Egyptian head-dress, 
seizing a hind, and a winged female figure (the 
goddess Artemis or Anaitis) holding a lion and a 
panther. Another plate is ornamented with a re- 
cumbent lion of Assyrian style: the mane is formed 
by massing together minute granules of gold, 
while the ears are marked out by lines formed 
of similar granules. On the same plaque is the 
head of an eagle, adorned, like the lion, with 
granulated designs. From the plaque itself are 
suspended pomegranates, chainlets, and heads of 
Egyptian style. Of early jewelry found in Greece 
proper we may notice the gold studs or ear-rings 
discovered in 1860 at Megara: they are decorated in 
repoussé, with human heads of Egyptian character, 
facing. Another interesting specimen of archaic 
jewelry, stated to have been found at Athens, and 
belonging probably to the first half of the sixth 
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century B.C., is an ear-ring published in the Jour- 
nal of Hellenic Studies (vol. ii, p. 324), on the oblong 
pendant of which is represented side by side a. 
pair of female figures, beaten out in relief. The 
arms of both these figures are straightened close- 
ly to their sides, and their dress and attitude, 
though very archaic, present a resemblance to 
the Canephori of the Erechtheum. 


if 
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Armlet found at Caeré, 


Our knowledge of the jewelry of the fine period 
of Greek art is mainly derived from two great 
sources—the excavations in the tombs of southern 
Russia and in those of Etruria. Of the Etruscan 
jewelry, the Louvre, the Vatican, and the British 
Museum possess numerous and choice examples, 
The objects from southern Russia, which belong 
to a great extent to the fourth century B.C., are 
now in the Museum of the Hermitage, and may be 
studied in the elaborate Comptes Rendus de la Com- 
mission Archéologique de St. - Pétersbourg, and in the 
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Antiyuités du Bosphore Cimmérien. The great Euro- 
pean jewel-collections contain specimens, unri- 
valled in workmanship, of all the various objects 
of personal adornment—necklaces with pendants, 
ear-rings, bracelets, brooches, etc. The main ef- 
fect in this jewelry is due to the combination of 
small figures and flowers in repoussé work, with 
fine filigree, granulated patterns, and vitreous in- 
lays. Precious stones, such as garnets, are some- 
times introduced, but in the best age the jeweller 
made comparatively little use of them. The an- 
cient jeweller is distinguished by his delicate ma- 
nipulation of the gold, his mastery of modelling, 
his extraordinary minuteness of work, and by the 
technical skill which produced the granulation 
(i.e. the soldering of extremely minute particles 
of gold on a leaf of gold) which is especially no- 
ticeable in the jewelry of Etruria. This Etruscan 
jewelry in its earlier period betrays an Oriental 
influence, but is in its later and finest stage so 
thoroughly Greek in character as to be a fair ex- 
ponent of the capabilities of the Greek jewellers. 
For details as to the form of the 

various objects of personal orna- 

ment, the reader is referred to the 

KA separate articles in this diction- 

e ary; but, as furnishing a sam- 
ple of the fertile invention and 
surpassing skill of the Greek 
workman, we may here refer 

to two classes of ear-rings, 
of which there are good 
specimens in the Gold- 
Ornament Room of 
the British Mnu- 
seum. The first 


Etruscan Necklace from Tarentum (B.c. 600). 


class, which is the simpler and pérhaps some- 
what the earlier in date, consists of ear-rings 
formed of twisted wire and terminating at one 
end in the head of an animal, especially a lion. 
The second class consists of the specimens at- 
tached to the ear by a hook, which is covered 
by a round disk. The disk itself is generally 
adorned with some subject suitable for a me- 
dallion, such as a full face in relief, and beneath 
it are suspended one or more small figures. For 
these pendants Victories are often chosen, and 
an especial favourite is a tiny figure of Eros hold- 
ing various objects, such as a scroll or a musical 
instrument. As exquisite specimens may be no- 
ticed a pair (Comptes Rendus de la Comm. Arch, de St.- 
Pétersb., 1870-71, pl. vi., figs. 11, 12) composed of a 
rosette, from which hang three chains, the two 
outermost terminating in pendants: from the 
middle chain hangs a goose, inlaid about the 
feathers with granulated work. In the centre 
of the rosette is a garnet, from which radiate 
leaves in blue enamel, forming a star pattern. 
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The beautiful gold necklace shown in the illus- 
tration given below forms part of the Castellani 
Collection in the British Museum. It consists of 
a circlet of roses bearing alternate pendants of 
vases and female heads, all exquisitely modelled. 
The roses are each composed of three rosettes of 
diminishing sizes superimposed. Of the pendants, 
the centre head is simply that of a beautiful girl, 
while the two on each side of it have cows’ horns 
and ears, and represent Io, who was changed by 
Zeus into a cow. 

A very fine specimen ot jewelry not intended 
for wear is the votive gold crown found at Ar- 
mento, and now at Munich. It is composed of 
branches of oak intertwined with garlands of 
flowers, while winged figures are placed amid 
the foliage. 

Another important branch of the toreutic art is 
constituted by the production of gold and silver 
vases, elaborately adorned—generally with reliefs 
in repoussé, or with ornaments separately made 
and soldered or riveted to the vessel. (See Crus- 
TA; EMBLEMA; and cf. Plin. H. N. 
xxxiii. § 139, ete.; Ovid, Metam. iii., 
v. 80; Juv. i. 76; Quintil. xi. 47.) 
With the increase of Inxury under 
the suecessors of Alexander, this 
branch of art began to assume 
especial prominence. (Cf. 
Athenaeus, v. 29, 30; Plin. 
Ay Ne xxxiie § 154, ete.) 
Among the more impor- 
tant vessels in the pre- 
cious metals now extant 
should be mentioned 
the following: (1) 


the Castellani Collection, British Museum.) 


The magnificent silver vase in the Hermitage 
Museum, which was found in the tomb of a 
Seythian king at Nicopolis. It has the form of 
an amphora, aud on its upper part are friezes 
of Seythians and animals, in high-relief; leaves 
and flowers adorning the body of the vessel. 
The decoration is partly in repoussé, and part- 
ly consists in ornaments, like the lion - masks 
and the head of a winged horse, separately 
made and gilded and then soldered on. This 
vase has been assigned to the fourth century 
B.c. (2) Silver vase in the Antiquarium of 
Munich, ornamented externally with a cirenlar 
frieze, in which are represented Trojan cap- 
tives, in low relief. (3) The Corsini vase, on 
which see the memoir by Michaelis, Das Cor- 
sinische Silbergefiiss. (4) Specimens in the Ber- 
lin Museum from the silver treasure found near 
Hildesheim (Hanover) in 1885, some of which go 
back to the time of Augustus or earlier, They have 
much executional merit, but present the Roman 
characteristics of exuberant ornament and exag- 
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Roman Mixing-bowl. (Found at Hildesheim; now in Berlin 


Museum. ) 


gerated relief. (5) Specimens in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale, Paris, from the treasure discovered at 
Bernay in France. The vases are of varying merit, | 
and differ in date—one class being ornamented in| 
very prominent repoussé, the other in lower relief 
with slight and delicate lines. (6) The gold pa- 
tera of Rennes, into which are inserted gold coins | 
ranging from Hadrian to Geta. The bottom of 
the vase is adorned with a large medallion exe- 
cuted in repoussé, and bordered by a wreath of 
laurel leaves in low-relief. (7) Silver vases found | 
at Pompeii, and now in the Museum at Naples. | 
This list may be concluded with a reference to} 
the specimens in the celebrated silver treasure 
discovered at Rome in 1793, and now in the Brit- | 
ish Museum. It consists of caskets, vases, trap- 
pings, and ornaments of silver, and was probably 
executed for the most part about the end of the 
fifth century a.D. The figures and ornaments on 
most of the objects are generally embossed and 
chased, and gilding is applied to the salient parts. 
The figures, as might be expected at so late a pe- 
riod, are coarsely executed and of clumsy propor- 
tions. 

To the examples of ornamental metal - work 
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which have now been mentioned in this article, 
and which are principally in gold and silver, must | 
be added certain specimens in bronze which are 
adorned (1) with engraved designs, (2) with fig- 
ures in relief. A remarkable specimen of archaic 
Greek engraving is found on the bronze cuirass 
discovered in the bed of the Alpheus, and photo- 
graphed in the Bulletin de Corr, Hell. (1883), p. 1, 
pl. i-iii. Besides figures of animals, the design 
shows a group of six human figures. Engraved 
designs occur most frequently upon the cireular 
metal disks used as mirrors by the ancients, the 
largest class of which comes from Etruria. Though 
on some of the Etruscan mirrors the drawings are 
of a masterly character, the greater number are 
executed loosely and without much regard to 
beauty of composition. See SprcuLum. 

The covers of the mirrors of box-like form— 
mostly found in Greece proper—ofter favourable 
specimens of reliefs executed in bronze, Several 
of them belong to a good period of Greek art; 
their subjects, as a rule, are borrowed from the 
cycles of Aphrodité and of Dionysus. Fine exam- 


| kings. 


ples of Greek repoussé work in bronze are also to 
be seen in the plaques with figures in relief, which 
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once served to ornament armour or other ob- 
jects. 

Engravings on mirrors of purely Greek work are 
rare. Among the most beautiful examples may be 
cited the mirror representing the Genius of the 
Cock Fights (Musée de Lyon), and the specimen 
with the hero Corinthus crowned by a woman who 
personifies the Corinthian colony of Leucas. 

BrBtioGRAPHY.—Schliemann, Dycenae (1878 ); 
Milchhofer, Die Anfiinge der Kunst in Griechenland 
(1883); Brunn, Die Kunst bei Homer (1859); Cler- 
mont-Ganneau, L’Imagerie Phénicienne (1880); Di 
Cesnola, Cyprus (1877); Calonna-Ceccaldi, Monu- 
ments Ant. de Chypre (1882); Dennis, Cites and Ceme- 
teries of Etruria (1878); Castellani, Dell’ Oreficeria 
Ttaliana (1872); Bucher, Geschichte der technischen 
Kiinste (1880); Newton, Essays on Art and Archcol- 
ogy (1883); De Linas, Les Origines de [ Orfévrere 
Cloisonnée (1879); King, Handbook of Engraved Gems 
(1866); id. Antique Gems and Rings (1872); Martha, 
D Art Etrusque (1888); Beulé, L’Art Gree avant Péi- 
clés (1870). See also a valuable paper on Ancient 
Gold Work, by Mr. Humphreys-Davenport, in Har- 
pers Magazine for July, 1892; and the articles AES; 
ARGENTUM ; AURUM; CRUSTA. 

Caeles Vibenna. See VIBENNA. 


Caelia Lex. See LEX. 

Caelibatus. See AES Uxortum; Lex Iva 
ET PAPIA POPPAEA. 

Caelius. (1) A young Roman of considerable 


talents and accomplishments, intrusted to the care 
of Cicero on his first introduction to the Forum. 
Having imprudently engaged in an intrigue with 
Clodia, the well-known sister of Clodius, and hay- 
ing afterwards deserted her, she accused him of an 
attempt to poison her, and of having borrowed 
money from her in order to procure the assassina- 


| tion of Dio, the Alexandrian ambassador. He was 


defended by Cicero in an oration which is still ex- 
tant. (2) AURELIANUS, & Medical writer. (See 
AURELIANUS.) (3) SABINUS, a writer in the age 
of Vespasian, who composed a treatise on the 
edicts of the curule aediles. (4) One of the seven 
hills on which Rome was built, but now deserted. 
Romulus surrounded it with a ditch and rampart, 
and it was enclosed by walls under the suceeeding 
It is supposed to have received its name 
from Caeles Vibenna. See Roma. 


Caelum (yAvdavoy, Topevs). 
See CAELATURA. 


The grayer’s tool. 


Caementum (Aarti, oxvpos). Rubble or small 
undressed stones used with mortar to form the 
concrete walls of Roman buildings. Vitruvius 
notes two kinds (ii. 8), the opus reticulatum, the 
more handsome but less durable kind of work; 
and the primitive opus imcertum, less sightly but 
extremely strong, because of the way the stones 
were massed together. 

Concrete was extensively used at Baiae in the 
Augustan Age, as a foundation for edifices built 
out into the sea (Tibull. 2, 3, 45; Hor. Carm. iii. 
1. 33, 24. 3), the Romans having discovered that 
pozzolana and lime formed an hydraulic cement 
(Vitruvius, ii. 6, 1). 

The most massive relic of Roman times in Great 
Britain, the great military wall which extended 
from the mouth of the Tyne to that of the Sol- 
way, is a structure of faced concrete, formed by 
erecting two faces of large stones and filling up 
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the intervening space with alternate courses of 
rubble one foot deep, and mortar four inches 
deep. 

Many of the great Roman achievements in build- 
ing, especially in distant provinces, are to be at- 
tributed to this method of construction, which 
enabled them to raise, with comparatively un- 
skilled hands, and from materials which are ac- 
cessible in most regions or easily procured, struct- 
ures which in a short time were united into solid 
homogeneous masses of great tenacity. See Mid- 
dleton, Ancient Rome in 1885 ; id. Remains of Ancient 
Rome (1892); and the article Domus. 

Caené (Kawy) or Caenepdlis (Kawirodis). (1) 
A town of Egypt, in the Panopolitan nome, sup- 
posed to be the present Ghenné. (2) A town near 
the promontory of Taenarus; its previous name 
was Taenarum. See TAENARUS. 

Caeneus (Kawevs). The son of Elatus and 
Hippia, one of the Lapithae of Gyrtof in Thessaly. 
The story was that he was originally a girl named 
Caenis, whom her lover Poseidon changed, at her 
own request, into a man, and at the same time 
rendered her invulnerable. Caeneus took part in 
the Argonautic expedition and the Calydonian 
boar-hunt. At the marriage of Pirithoiis, the 
Centaurs, finding him invulnerable, crushed him 
to death with the trunks of trees, and he was 
afterwards changed into a bird. See PrrirHots. 


Caeni (Kavoi). A Thracian people, between 
the Black Sea and the Panysus. 

Caenina. A town of the Sabines, in Latium, 
whose king, Acron, is said to have carried on the 
first war against Rome. After their defeat, most 
of the inhabitants removed to Rome. 

Caenis (Kawis). See CAENEUS. 

Caenys (Kaivvs). 
of Rhegium, facing the promontory of Pelorus in 
Sicily, and forming with it the narrowest part 
of the Fretum Siculum. 

Caepio, CN. Servitius. A Roman consul, B.C. 
106, sent into Gallia Narbonensis to oppose the 
Cimbri, by whom, in 105, he was defeated, to- 
gether with the consul, Cn. Mallius or Manlius. 


Eighty thousand soldiers and forty thousand | 


camp-followers are said to have perished. Caepio 


survived the battle, but ten years afterwards | 


(B.c. 95) he was brought to trial by the tribune 
C. Norbanus, on account of his misconduct in this 
war. He was condemned and cast into prison, 
where, according to one account, he died; but it 
was more generally stated that he escaped from 
prison and lived in exile at Smyrna. 

Caeré (always called by the Greek writers 
”AyvAda). One of the most considerable cities of 
Etruria, and universally acknowledged to have 
been founded by the Tyrrhenian Pelasgi (Dion. 
Hal. i. 20; iii. 60). It was situated near the 
coast, to the west of Veii. Ancient writers seem 
puzzled to account for the change of name which 
this city is allowed to have undergone, the Romans 
never calling it anything but Caeré, except Vergil 
(Aen. viii. 478). Strabo relates that the Tyrrheni, 
on arriving before this city, were hailed by the 
Pelasgi from the walls with the word Xaipe, ac- 
cording to the Greek mode of salutation ; and that, 
when they had made themselves masters of the 
place, they changed its name to that form of greet- 
ing. Other variations of this story may be seen in 
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A promontory of Italy north } 
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Servius (ad Aen. viii. 597). According to one of 
them, given on the authority of Hyginus, the Ro- 
mans, and not the Lydians, changed its name from 
Agylla to Caeré, All these explanations, however, 
are unsatisfactory. It has been supposed that 
Caeré might be the original name, or perhaps that 
which the Siculi, the ancient possessors, gave to 
| the place before the Pelasgic invasion. Accord- 
ing to Miiller (Die Ltrusker, vol. i. p. 87), the two 
names for the place point to two different stems 
or races of inhabitants. This same writer makes 
the genuine Etrurian name to have been Cisra. 
The earliest record to be found of the history of 
_Agylla is in Herodotus (i. 167). That writer in- 
forms us that the Phocaeans, having been driven 
from their native city on the shores of Ionia by 
the arms of Cyrus, formed establishments in Cor- 
sica, of which the Tyrrhenians and Carthaginians, 
jealous of their nautical skill and enterprising 
spirit, sought to dispossess them. A severe action 
accordingly took place in the Sea of Sardinia, be- 
tween the Phocaeans and the combined fleet of the 
latter powers, in which the former gained the day ; 
| but it was such a victory as left them little room 
for exultation, they having lost several of their 
ships, and the rest being nearly all disabled. The 
Agylleans, who appear to have constituted the 
principal force of the Tyrrhenians, on their return 
| home landed their prisoners and stoned them to 
death; for which act of cruelty they were soon 
visited by a strange calamity. It was observed 
that all the living creatures which approached 
| the spot where the Phocaeans had been murdered 
_were immediately seized with convulsive distor- 
tions and paralytic affections of the limbs. On 
| consulting the oracle at Delphi, to learn how they 
might expiate their offence, the Agylleans were 
commanded to celebrate the obsequies of the dead 
and to hold games in their honour; which order, 
the historian informs us, was punctually attended 
|to up to his time. We learn also from Strabo 
that the Agylleans always abstained from piracy, 
|to which the other Tyrrhenian cities were much 
addicted. According to Dionysius, the Romans 
| were first engaged in hostilities with Caeré under 
| the reign of Tarquin the Elder, and subsequently 
| under Servius Tullius, by whom a treaty was con- 
‘cluded between the two States (iii. 28). Long 
after, when Rome had been taken by the Gauls, 
the inhabitants of Caeré rendered the former city 
-an important service by receiving their priests 
| and Vestals, and defeating the Gauls on their re- 
turn through the Sabine territory; on which oc- 
casion they recovered the gold with which Rome 
| is said to have purchased its liberation. This is a 
curious fact, and not mentioned by any historian 5 
but it agrees very well with the account which 
Polybius gives us of the retreat of the Gauls (1. 6), 
In return for this assistance, the Romans requited 
the Caerites by declaring them the public guests 
of Rome, and admitting them, though not in full, 
to the rights enjoyed by her citizens. They were 
made citizens, but without the right of voting; 
whence the phrases, in Caeritum tabulas referre ali- 
quem, “to deprive one of his right of voting,” and 
Cuerite cera digni, ‘‘ worthless persons,” in reference 
to citizens of Rome, since what would be an hon- 
onr to the people of Caeré would be a punish- 
ment to a native Roman citizen. See Hor. Hpise. 
i. 6, 62, with the commentators. 


Caeriturm Tabiilae. See Capri 
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Caesar. A title of the Roman emperors, and 
originally a family name of the gens Tulia. It was 
assumed by Octavianus as the adopted son of the 
great dictator, C. Iulius Caesar, and was by bim 
handed down to his adopted son Tiberius, It con- 
tinued to be used by Caligula, Claudius, and Nero, 
as members either by adoption or female descent 
of Caesar’s family; but though the family became 
extinct with Nero, succeeding emperors still re- 
tained the name as part of their titles, and it was 
the practice to prefix it to their own names, as, 
for instance, Imperator Caesar Domitianus Augustus. 
When Hadrian adopted Aelius Verus, he allowed 
the latter to take the title of Caesar (Spart. Ae/. 
Ver..1); and from this time, though the title of 
Augustus continued to be confined to the reigning 
emperor, that of Caesar was also granted the sec- 
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ond person in the State and the heir-presumptive | 


to the throne. See AUGUSTUS. 
The name Caesar was variously derived by the 


ancients, some assigning it directly to~caedo, to) 
denote that the first bearer of the name was cut | 


from his mother’s uterus by the “ Caesarian” oper- 
ation (Plin. H. WN. vii. 9,7); and others explaining 
it from caesaries, because the first Caesar was born 
with a full head of hair (Fest. p. 44 Miill.). Doe- 
derlein (Synon. iii. 17) assigns it to caestus, as applied 
to the colour of the skin, or perhaps of the eyes. 
Caesar, Galus IULIUS, or, as the name is writ- 


ten in English, JULIUS CAESAR, was born on the | 


12th of July, in B.c. 102 or 100. The latter date 
rests upon the statement of several ancient author- 
ities, but Mommsen has shown that the earlier 
date is more probably correct. The Caesar family 
was of patrician stock. It belonged to the proud 
gens of the Tulii, who traced their ancestry back 
to the very beginning of Roman history. In the 
century between B.C. 160 and 60, several Caesars 
held public offices, at least four being honoured 
with the consulship. 

Of the youth and education of Iulius Caesar lit- 
tle is known excepting that he was under the in- 
struction of the distinguished teacher of grammar 
and rhetoric, M. Antonius Gnipho, who for a time 
taught in his home. Though allied by descent 


with the aristocracy, he was brought into relation | 


with the popular party through the marriage of his 
aunt Iulia with the great leader Marius. In B.c. 
83, he himself married Cornelia, the daughter of 
Marius’s most ardent supporter, Cinna. This vexed 


Sulla, who, regaining the ascendency at Rome the | 


. 


following year, ordered Caesar to divorce her. Un- 


like Pompey and Piso, who put away their wives | 


at Sulla’s bidding, Caesar boldly refused. 
confiscated his property, and reyoked the priest- 
hood of Iupiter, which had been conferred upon 
him through the influence of Marius. As his life 
was now in danger, he went into hiding, hotly 
pursued from place to place by Sulla’s emissaries. 
After a time his friends, aided by the Vestal Vir- 


Sulla | 


gins, succeeded in securing pardon for him from | 


Sulla, who is said to have granted it with the re- 
mark that Caesar would some time be the ruin of 
the aristocracy, for in him there was many a 
Marius. Soon afterwards, desirous of gaining the 
military experience considered necessary for a 
young Roman of rank, he joined the staff of M. 
Minucius Thermus, who was besieging Mytilené. 
Here he saved the life of a fellow-soldier, display- 
ing so great bravery that he was honoured with a 
civic crown, After Mytilené fell he entered the 
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service of P. Servilius in Cilicia; but immediately 
on hearing of the death of Sulla, in 78, he returned 
to Rome. 

The following year Caesar introduced himself 
to public notice by bringing a charge of provincial 
extortion against Gnaeus Dolabella, who had been 
proconsul of Macedonia. Though unsuccessful, in 
76 he was invited to accuse Gaius Antonius of 
similar misconduct in Greece. Antonius also was 
acquitted, but the young prosecutor gained great 
popularity and a considerable reputation for ora- 
tory by his pleas. He now started for Rhodes, to 
pursue the study of oratory under Molo. Near Mi- 
letus he was captured by pirates, and was detained 
on the island of Pharmacusa until he could get 
together a ransom of fifty talents (over $55,000). 
Having been set at liberty, he procured ships, cap- 
tured the pirates, took them to Pergamns, and 
crucified them, thus carrying out a threat which 
he had jestingly pronounced when with them. He 
spent a short time at Rhodes, and then passed over 
to Asia, where he rendered gallant service against 
an army of Mithridates. In the winter of 74-73, 
he returned to Rome, having been chosen to fill a 
vacancy in the college of pontifices. He now threw 
himself into political life with an energy that 
yielded to no opposition and a reckless liberality 
that hesitated at no expenditure. He was affable 
to every one, and no applicant for aid went away 
empty-handed. He soon exhausted his inheritance, 
and became deeply involved in debt; but his pop- 
ularity was unbounded. Having taken a stand in 
opposition to the Sullan constitution and the aris- 
tocracy, he received the offices in the gift of the 
people in regular succession. In 67, he was quaes- 
tor, serving under Antistius Vetus in Further Spain. 
In 65, he was curule aedile, with M. Bibulus as col- 
league. Extravagant expenditures upon games 
and buildings raised his popularity to the highest 
pitch, He increased the power and influence of 
the popular party in many ways, but by no single 
act did he kindle the enthusiasm of the populace 
more than by privately restoring the trophies of 
Marius, which had been destroyed by Sulla, and 
replacing them by night on the Capitol. Marius’s 
veterans crowded around them with tears and 
shouting. The Senate, notwithstanding the for- 
mal denunciation of Marius as a public enemy, 


/was obliged to yield to the popular feeling and 
| leave them in the place of honour. 


Caesar was charged with complicity in both the 
Catilinarian conspiracies, but evidence is wanting. 
In 62, he was praetor, carrying himself with great 
firmness and discretion amid scenes of violence. 
The following year he governed the province of 
Further Spain with distinction, both as a civil ad- 
ministrator and as a general. He subdued several 
tribes and captured the city of Brigantium, in the 
extreme northwestern part. At the expiration of 
his year of office he came back to Rome with 
ample means to satisfy his creditors. In 60, he 
was chosen consul for 59, the aristocracy making 
every effort to secure the election of Bibulus as 
his colleague to offset his influence. About this 
time he brought about a reconciliation between 
Pompey and Marcus Crassus, entering with them 
into the coalition known as the First Triumvirate, 
These ties were strengthened further by the mar- 
riage of his daughter Julia to Pompey. During 
his consulship he was influential in promoting the 
interests of Pompey and Crassus; at the same time 
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he kept his standing with the people, and was espe- 
cially serviceable to the important body of equites. 
Instead of the usual proconsular command for one 
year, he easily obtained the governorship of Cisal- 
pine Gaul, Ilyricum, and Transalpine Gaul, of 
which only the southeastern portion had been sub- 
dued, for five years, together with the control of four 
legions. During the next nine years (58-50), Cae- 


sar was engaged in the conquest of Transalpine | 
Summers were devoted to military opera- | 


Gaul. 
tions; but when possible he spent a part of the 


winter in Cisalpine Gaul, in close communication | 


with his friends at Rome. In 56, he again recon- 
ciled Pompey and Crassus, who met with him at 


Luca; in 55, his command was continued for five | 


years longer. The conquest of Gaul was no easy mat- 


ter, both from the advancement of its civilization | 


and the character of the country (see GALLIA); but 
Caesar accomplished it, in a series of campaigns 
which, for variety and skill of tactics as well as un- 
remitting energy of movement, are unsurpassed in 
the annals of warfare. He twice bridged the Rhine 
and invaded Germany; twice also he crossed over 
to Britain, reducing the tribes along the southeast 
coast to nominal subjection. By the year 50, Gaul 
was completely conquered, and well on the way tow- 
ards complete organization as a Roman province. 


Coin of Iulius Caesar as Dictator. 


The death of Iulia, Pompey’s wife and Caesav’s 
daughter, in 54, and that of Crassus a year later in 
the East, broke the common bond between the 
two great military leaders and put an end to the 
compact of the triumvirate. Pompey, viewing 
with jealousy and alarm the victorious career of 
his younger rival, entered into an alliance with 


the aristocratic party, and endeavoured to check | 


the increasing power of Caesar by means of sena- 
torialenactments. In his interest the Senate, early 
in B.c. 50, passed a decree that each of the com- 
manders should give up a legion for the Parthian 
War. 
53, this was now demanded back. Although the 
intent of the whole matter was clearly to weaken 
Caesar, he gave up Pompey’s legion and one of his 
own as directed; but the troops, instead of being 
despatched to the East, were placed in camp at 
Capua. It became clearer every day that Caesar’s 
friends were powerless to obtain for him the rec- 
ognition and privileges to which he was justly 
entitled; that the senatorial party and Pompey 
would scruple at nothing to gain the advantage 
over him. While his commission prevented him 
from entering Italy, and no dispensation from it 
was granted, Pompey was permitted to adininister 
an important command in Spain through lieuten- 
ants, and at the same time remained at Rome. The 
climax was reached early in January, B.C. 49, when 
the Senate, amid great uproar, decreed that Caesar 
should disband his army by a certain date, under 
penalty of being considered a public enemy if he 
failed to do so; and that the magistrates should 
take measures to provide for the security of the 
State. The tribunes M. Antonius and Q. Cassius, 
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As Pompey had lent one of his to Caesar in | 
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who had in vain interposed their veto, were obliged 
to flee, and took refuge with Caesar, calling upon 
him to defend the inviolable sanctity of their office, 
War was now inevitable. 

With the vigour and despatch characteristic of 
his previous military operations, Caesar at once 
crossed the river Rubicon, the southern boundary 
of his province. Within three months he was 
master of the whole of Italy, Pompey and the more 
zealous adherents of the aristocratic party having 
fled to Greece. He now set out for Spain, and soon 
dispersed the forces of Pompey there, meanwhile 
gaining possession of Sicily and Sardinia also, 
|through his lieutenants Curio and Valerius. In 
Africa and Tlyrieum his officers were less suc- 
cessful; but on his way back from Spain he forced 
the surrender of Massilia, which in his absence had 
withstood a siege at the hands of Trebonius and 
Decimus Brutus. By this time Pompey had gath- 
ered a large army in Greece, and had also a power- 
ful fleet at his service. Nothing daunted, Caesar 
crossed the Adriatic in January, 48, and with a far 
inferior force tried to blockade his opponent at 
Dyrrachium. Being unsuccessful, and also reduced 
to straits for supplies, he withdrew into Thessaly. 
Pompey followed, over-confident. The decisive 
battle was fought on the plain of, Pharsalus, in 
Thessaly, August 9th, B.c. 48. Pompey had 47,000 
infantry and 7000 cavalry, Caesar barely 22,000 
infantry and 1000 cavalry. But superior general- 
ship and discipline, and the courage of despair, 
/won the day against greater numbers. Pompey 
| fled to Egypt, where he was immediately mur- 
‘dered. When the news of the victory reached 
| Rome, Caesar was appointed dictator for a year, 
and other offices also were conferred upon him, so 
that, under the forms of the old constitution, he 
possessed absolute authority. 


Coin of Tulius Caesar. 


Having followed Pompey to Egypt, Caesar was 
there for a time in great danger on account of the 
| disturbance known as the Alexandrine War, which 
arose from a dispute regarding the succession. He 
placed Cleopatra on the throne, and in the spring 
of 47 proceeded to Pontus, where he defeated Phar- 
uacves, a son of Mithridates, near Zela, announc- 
ing the victory at Rome in the famous despatch, 
Veni, vidi, vici, “1 came, I saw, I conquered.” Early 
in 46, he crossed over to Africa, crushing the rem- 
nants of the senatorial forces there at the battle 
of Thapsus, April 6. Returning to Rome, where 
his supremacy was no longer disputed, he treated 
his former opponents with unlooked-for clemency, 
and inaugurated several salutary reforms, among 
which not the least important was the rearrange- 
ment of the calendar. The sons of Pompey gath- 
ered an army in Spain, which he defeated at the 
battle of Munda, March 17th, B.c. 45. During the 
ensuing months, Caesar’s powers as a civil adminis- 
trator had full scope. His projects, few of which 
were destined to be realized, were characterized 
by statesmanship of a high order, which has come 
to be the more admired the better it has been un- 
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derstood. But he was not beyond the reach of 
malice andenvy. A conspiracy was formed against 
him; the leaders of it were Marcus Brutus and 
Cassius. The conspirators were actuated by differ- 
ent motives—some, no doubt, by personal jealousy 
and hatred; others by a patriotic desire to restore 
the old republican constitution; a few, perhaps, 
by ambitious designs upon the spoils of State. On | 
the 15th of March, B.c. 44, as Caesar was entering 
the hall connected with Pompey’s theatre to at- 
tend a meeting of the Senate, he was set upon, and 
fell pierced by twenty-three wounds. 

Caesar holds a unique place in the history not 
merely of Rome, but of the world. In his time the 


government of Rome had been found wholly in- 
adequate to meet the administrative demands of a 
great empire. More and more the military became 


Iulius Caesar. (Statue in the Palazzo dei Conseryatori, 


paramount to the civil power in the State, and the 
old-time balance of political parties gave place to 
violent strifes between successful generals. The 
perpetuation of the Roman government demanded 
centralization of authority. Cherishing the ambi- 
tion to become the great political leader of his gen- 
eration, Caesar became supreme, not by usurpation, 
but by the natural exercise of extraordinary exec- 
utive abilities under political conditions which 
admitted of no alternative between anarchy and 
absolutism. He appears to have had a truer insight 
into the needs of his country than any of his con- 
temporaries. His genius was not, as often repre- 
sented, merely destructive, but was constructive as 
well. After his death, Rome had no peace or pros- 
perity till political authority was again concentrated 
in the hands of Augustus. But this many-sided 
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man was great not merely asastatesman. Asa gen- 
eral he is ranked in the same class with Alexander, 
Hannibal, and Napoleon ; as an orator he was reck- 
oned in his day second only to Cicero; and as a 
writer he has long since received a place among 
the world’s greatest masters. Tall, with fair com- 
plexion and expressive black eyes, sensitive in 
regard to his appearance and neat to the verge 
of effeminacy, gracious in address and Epicu- 
rean in both tastes and beliefs, in external char- 
acteristics he might have passed for a man of the 
world, at home in the gay society of a luxurious 
capital. But in ambition, in energy, in the abil- 
ity to form plans and to bring things to pass, he 
belied all appearances, and has probably made 
a deeper impression upon humanity than any 
other man that has ever lived. 

With the exception of a few frag- 
ments, Caesar’s speeches have per- 
ished. A like fate has befallen his 
poems, most of which were composed 
in early life, and his treatise on 
grammar, in two books. Among 
other writings that were published 
was a tract written in opposition 
to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato, in 
two books (see ANTICATONES); a 
treatise on astronomy, and a collec- 
tion of witticisms. Only his invalu- 
able “Memoirs” are extant—‘‘ On 
the Gallic War” (De Bello Gailico), 
in seven books, and ‘On the Civil 
War” (De Bello Civili), in three books, 
the former published probably in 
B.c. 51. These works are written 
in a simple, concise, straightforward 
style, remarkably free from military 
technicalities of the sort to trouble 
the reader. They were no doubt 
designed to justify the author in the 
eyes of his countrymen, but their 
eredibility on the whole is not there- 
by seriously impaired. An eighth 
book was added to the Gallic War 
by Aulus Hirtius; and unknown 
authors extended the Civil War by 
narratives concerning the Alexan- 
drine, African, and Spanish wars. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The chief sources 
for the life of Caesar are his own writ- 
ings and the works of Cicero (partic- 
ularly the Letters), Sallust’s Catiline, 
the biographies by Plutarch and Sue- 
tonius, and the treatises on Roman 
history by Velleius Paterculus, Appian, and Dio Cas- 
sius. The ancient authorities are examined with 
much painstaking by Drumann, in his Geschichte 
Roms (vol. iii.); worthy of mention, also, is the 
extended treatment of Caesar in Mommsen’s His- 
tory of Rome (vol. iv. of the English translation), 
in Duruy’s History of Rome (vol. iii.), and in Meri- 
vale’s History of the Romans under the Empire (vols. i., 
i.). Special works are: Napoleon IIL, Histotre de 
Jules César (2 vols., with valuable atlas, Paris, 1865 ; 
English translation, New York, 1865); Delorme, 
Casar und seine Zeitgenossen (deutsch, bearbeitet von 
Doehler, Leipzig, 1873); Froude, Caesar: a Sketch 
(New York, 1884); and Fowler, Julius Caesar and the 
Organization of the Roman Empire (New York, 1892). 
For the history of Caesar’s campaigns: Riistow, 
Heerwesen und Kriegfiihrung Césars (Nordhausen, 
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1862); F. de Sauley, Les Campagnes de Jules- César 
dans les Gaules (Paris, 1865); A. von Gdler, Caesars 
gallischer Krieg und Theile seines Biirgerkrieges (2d 
ed., Freiburg and Tiibingen, 1880, reprinted 1884) ; 
Stottel, Histoire de Jules César: Guerre civile (2 vols., 
with atlas of twenty-four plates, Paris, 1887); Jud- 
son, Caesar's Army (Boston, 1888); and Fréhlich, Das 
Kriegswesen Casars (Ziirich, 1891). Useful, also, in 
this connection are: Riistow, Atlas zu Caesars gal- 
lischem Kriege (Stuttgart, 1868); A. von Kampen, 
XV.ad Caesaris de Bello Gallico Commentarios Tabulae 
(Gotha, 1879); Jal, La Flotie de César (Paris, 1862) ; 
and especially Desjardins, Géographie historique et 
administratrive de la Gaule romaine (4 vols., Paris, 
1876-93). For Caesar’s writings, see Fallue, Ana- 
lyse raisonnée des Commentaires de Jules César (Paris, 
1862); and Trollope, The Commentaries of Caesur 
(Philadelphia, 1880), For the extant portraits of 
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Dinter (3 parts, Leipzig, 1864-76 ; 2d ed. of Gallic 
War, 1884), and Hoffmann (2d ed., Vienna, 1888) ; 
critical editions of the Gallic War by Frigell (Up- 
Sala, 1861), Holder (with useful index, Freiburg, 
1882), and Kiibler (vol. i., Leipzig, 1893). Among 
the numerous annotated editions are those by 
Kraner (Berlin ; de Bel. Gal., 15te verbesserte Aufl., 
von W. Dittenberger, 1890; de Bel. Civ., 10te um- 
gearbeitete Aufl. von Fr. Hofmann, 1890), Doberenz 
| (Leipzig, umgearbeitet von B. Dinter, de Bel. Gal., 
| Ite Aufl. 1890-92; de Bel. Civ., 5te Aufl., 1884), Rhein- 
hard (Stuttgart; de Bel. Gal., 7te Aufl., herausg. 
| von S. Herzog, 1892), Moberly (Oxford ; Gallic War, 
| 2d ed., 1878; Civil War, 1880), and Peskett (Cam- 
bridge; Gallic War, 5 vols., 1878-82; Civil War, 
Book I. 1890), Allen and Greenough (Boston ; Gallic 
War, 1887), and Kelsey (Boston; Gallic War, 7th ed., 
1894). Of the several lexicons to Caesar, Meusel’s 


Site and Ruins of Caesarea in Samaria. 


him, see Bernoulli, Rémische Tkonographie (vol. 1., 
pp- 145-181). . * 5 bee 
The MSS. upon which the text of Caesar’s Com- 
mentaries is based fall into two classes, known as 
a and 8. The a group seems to be more faithful 
to the original form, but contains only the Gallic 
War; the best representatives are: a MS. of the 
ninth or tenth century at Amsterdam (A), three of 
the tenth century (B, C at Paris, R in the Vatican), 
and one of the eleventh century (M, also at Paris). 
The MSS. of the class include also the Civil War 
with the continuations, the best being a Paris MS. 
of the eleventh or twelfth century (T), a Vatican 
MS. of the twelfth century (V), and one of the thir- 
teenth century, at Vienna. Critical editions of 
Caesar’s works are by Nipperdey ( Leipzig, 1847 ) 
and Diibner (2 vols., Paris, 1867 ); pon reuient 
text-editions by Nipperdey (4th reprint, 1884) ; 


Lexicon Caesarianum (Berlin, 1887-93) and the Lexi- 
/con Caesariunum by Menge and Preuss (Leipzig, 
1890) are the best. A brief bibliography of the 
more recent literature dealing with Caesar’s works 
is given in Teuffel’s History of Roman Literature, $$ 


| 195, 196 (Eng. tr. by Warr, 1892). 


| Caesaraugusta or Caesarea Augusta. The 
modern Saragossa; a town of Hispania Tarraco- 
| nensis, named from its founder, Augustus Caesar. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Prudentius. 
| Caesaréa (Kawodpeia). (1) The principal city of 
| Samaria, situated on the coast, and anciently called 
| Turris Stratonis, “ Strato’s tower.” Who this Strato 
| was is not clearly ascertained. The first inhabi- 
‘tants were Syrians and Greeks (Joseph. Ant. Lud. 
| xx, 6). It was subsequently made a magnificent 


| city and port by Herod, who called it Caesarea, in 
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honour of Augustus; and it now began to receive 
Jews among its inhabitants. Frequent conten- 
tions hence arose, in consequence of the diversity 
of faiths that prevailed within its walls. Here 
the Roman governor resided, and a Roman garri- 
son was continually kept. Vespasian, after the 
Jewish War, settled a Roman colony in it, with 
the additional title of Colonia Prima Flavia. In 
later times it became the capital of Palaestina 
Prima. This city is frequently mentioned in the 
New Testament. Here King Agrippa was smitten, 
for neglecting to give God the praise when the 
people loaded him with flattery. _ Here Cornelius 
the centurion was baptized; and also Philip, the 
deacon, with his four daughters; and here Agabus 
the prophet foretold to Paul that he would be 
bound at Jerusalem (Acts, viii. 10). The modern 
name of the place is Kaisarieh. It was the birth- 
place of Eusebius. (2) The capital of Mauritania 
Caesariensis, and a place of some note in the time of 
the Roman emperors. It was originally called Iol, 
but was beautified at a subsequent period by Iuba, 
who made it his residence, and changed its name 


to Caesarea, in honour of Augustus. (3) CAESAREA | 


AD ARGAEUM, the capital of Cappadocia, called 


by this name in the reign of Tiberius, previously | 


Mazaca. It was situate at the foot of Mount Ar- 


gaeus, as its name indicates, and was a place of- 


great antiquity, its foundation having even been 
ascribed by some writers to Mesech, the son of Ja- 
phet (Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 6). The modern name is 


Kaisarieh. (4) CAESAREA PHILIPPI, a town on the | 
northern confines of Palestine, in the district of | 


Trachonitis, at the foot of Mount Paneus, and near 
the springs of the Jordan. It was also called Le- 
she, Laish, Dan, and Paneas. The name Paneas 
is supposed to have been given it by the Phe- 
nicians. The appellation of Dan was given to it 
by the tribe of that name, because the portion as- 
signed to them was ‘too little for them,” and they 


therefore “went up to fight against Leshem (or, 


Laish, Judg, xviii. 29), and took it,” calling it 
“Dan, after the name of Dan, their father” 
(Josh, xix. 47). Eusebius and Jerome distinguish 
Dan from Paneas as if they were different places, 
though near each other; but most writers consider 
them as one place, aud even Jerome himself, on 
Ezek. xiviii., says that Dan or Leshem was after- 
wards called Paneas. Philip, the tetrarch, rebuilt 
it, or at least embellished and eularged it, and 
named if Caesarea, in honour of the emperor 
Tiberius ; and afterwards Agrippa, in compliment 
to Nero, called it Neronias. (5) CAksarEa INSsULA, 
now the island of Jersey. 

Caesarion (Kaicdpioy). The son of Cleopatra, 
said to be hers by Iulius Caesar. Plutarch calls 
him the son of Caesar, but Dio Cassius and Sueto- 
nins doubt the assertion. He was put to death by 
Augustus Caesar. See Dio Cass. xlvii. 31; Suet. 
Tul. 523; Aug. 17. 


Caesaris Arae. Mentioned by Ptolemy as near 
the Tanais, in what is now the country of the Don 
Cossacks. They are supposed to have been erected 
in honour of one of the Roman emperors by some 
neighbouring prince; perhaps by Polemo, in the 
reign of Tiberius. See Tac. Ann. xii. 15. 


Caesarodunum. The modern Tours; chief 
town of the Turones or Turoni, and subsequently 
called Turoni, on the Liger (Loire), in Gallia 
Lugdunensis. 
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Caesaromagus. (1) The modern Beauvais; the 
capital of the Bellovaci in Gaul. (2) A city of the 
Trinobantes in Britain, answering, as is thought, 
to what is now Chelmsford. 


Caesars, THE TWELVE. A collective name given 
to the first twelve rulers of imperial Rome: Iulius 
(B.c. 48-44); Augustus (B.c. 30-a.D, 14); Tiberius 
| (14-37); Caligula (37-41); Claudius (41-54); Nero 
| (54-69) ; Galba (69); Otho (69); Vitellius (69-70); 
| Vespasian (70-79); Titus (79-81); Domitian (81- 
96). Their biographies were written by Suetonius 
in his Vitae Duodecim Caesarum, of which the stand- 


ard text is that of Roth (Leipzig, 1858). 


Caesius Bassus. A Latin poet, a friend of 

Persius the satirist, whose book he edited. He is 
said to have perished during the eruption of Ve- 
/suvius in A.D.79. He had a high reputation in his 
| day as a lyric poet, and is said to have composed a 
didactic poem on metre. There is a considerable 
| fragment in prose on the same subject which bears 
|the name of Caesius Bassus, but this is perhaps 
from a prose version of the poetical treatise, which 
| we know to have been largely used by Jater writ- 
ers, especially Iuba and Terentianus Maurus. 


Caesonia, MILONIA. See CALIGULA. 


Caestus (from cuedo, and not to be confounded 
with cestus, from Greek xeoros). The thongs or bands 
of leather which were tied round the hands of box- 
ers, in order to render their blows more powerful. 
These bands of leather were also frequently tied 
round the arm as high as the elbow, as is shown 
in the following statue of a boxer, the original of 
which is in the Louvre at Paris. 

The caestus was used by box- 
ers from the earliest times. The 
ordinary boxing-gloves were 
called in Greek iwayres or ipay- 
Tes TuKTikol. When Epeius and 
Euryalus in the Z/iad (xxiii. 684) 
prepare themselves for boxing, 
they put on their hands thongs 
made of ox-hide. (Cf. Theoer. 
xxii. 81; Apoll. Rhod. ii. 53.) 
But it should be recollected 
that the caestus in heroic times 
appears to have consisted mere- 
ly of thongs of leather, and dif- 
fered materially from the fright- 
ful weapons loaded with lead 
and iron which were used in lat- 
er times. The different kinds 
of caestus were called by the 
Greeks in later times peAiyat, 
orretpat Boerat, opaipa, and pvp- 
pnxes—of which the perctyar gave 

Statue of a Boxer with the softest blows, and the pip- 
the Caestus, (From aks oh 
the Louvre. ) pnkes the most severe. The pei- 

Aixat, Which were the most an- 

cient, are described by Pausanias (viii. 40, § 3) as 
made of raw ox-hide eut into thin pieces, and 
joined in an ancient manner; they were tied un- 
der the hollow or palm of the hand, leaving the 
fingers uncovered. The athletae in the palaes- 
trae at Olympia used the pediyac only in practis- 
ing for the public games. 

The caestus used in later times in the public 
games was, as has been already remarked, a most 
formidable weapon. It was frequently covered 
with knots and nails, and loaded with lead and 
iron ; whence Vergil, in speaking of it, says, 
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Ingentia septem, 

Terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant. 
Statius also speaks of nigrantia plumbo tegmina. 
Such weapons, in the hands of a trained boxer, 
must have frequently occasioned death. The peup- 
pykes were, in fact, sometimes called yuordpor, or 
“limb-breakers.” Lucilius speaks of a boxer whose 
head had been so battered by the pipynkes as to re- 
semble a sieve. See ATHLETAE; PUGIL. 

Figures with the caestus frequently oceur in an- 
cient monuments. They appear to have been of 
various forms, as appears by the following speci- 
mens, taken from ancient monuments, of which 
drawings are given by Fabretti. 


Caestus. 


(Fabretti.) 


Caicus (Kaixes). A river of Mysia, rising in 
Mount Temnus and flowing past Pergamus into 
the Cumaean Gulf. 

Caieéta. The modern Gaeta; a town in Latium 
on the borders of Campania, situated on a prom- 
ontory of the same name, and on a bay of the sea 
ealled, after it, Sinus Caietanus. It possessed an 
excellent harbour, and was said to have derived 
its name from Caieta, the nurse of Aeneas. 

Caius, Caia. See Gatus, GAIA. - 

Cake. See PLACENTA; SCRIBLITA. 

Calaber, QuINTUS, called SMYRNAEUS (Kdivtos 
Suvpvaios). The author of a poem in fourteen books, 
intended as a continuation of the Jliad of Homer. 
He lived in the fourth century a.D. The poem was 
edited by Tychsen (Strasburg, 1807). 

Calabria. The peninsula in the southeast of 
Italy extending from Tarentum to the Promonto- 
rium Iapygium, and forming part of Apulia (q. v.). 

Calacté (KaAakra). Originally the name of part 
of the coast, and afterwards a town on the north- 
ern coast, of Sicily, founded by Ducetius. 

Calagurris. The modern Calahorra; a town of 
the Vascones in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
Iberus (Ebro). It was the birthplace of Quintil- 
ian. The Calagurritani are said to have eaten 
their wives and children in the extremity of their 
hunger, rather than yield to Pompey in B.c. 71. 
See Val. Max. vii. 6. 

Calais (KaXais) and Zetes (Znrns). The Borea- 
dae, or sons of Boreas and Orithyia. They were 

‘ both winged heroes, and took part in the Argonau- 
tic expedition. Coming in the course of the enter- 
prise to Salmydessus, they set free Phineus (q. v-), 
the husband of their sister Cleopatra, from the 
Harpies, chasing them through the air on their 
wings. According to one story, they perished on 
this occasion; according to another, they were 
slain afterwards by Heracles on the island of Te- 
nos, on their return from the funeral games of 
Pelias. (See Acastus.) This was in retribation 
for the counsel which they had given to the Argo- 
nauts on the coast of Mysia, to leave Heracles be- 
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hind. Their graves and monuments were shown 
in Tenos. One of the pillars was said to move 
when the north wind blew. See ARGONAUTAR. 
Calamis (Ka\auis), A Greek artist, who flour- 
ished at Athens about B.c, 470. He worked in 
marble and metal, as well as gold and ivory, and 
was master of sculpture in all its branches, from 
the chiselling of small silver vessels to the execu- 
tion of colossal statues in bronze. His Apollo, at 
Apollonia in Pontus, was 120 feet high. This 
state was carried away to Rome by Lucullus 
and set up on the Capitol. We hear of statues of 
the gods and heroic women from his hand, as well 
as of men on horseback and four-horsed chariots. 
His horses are said to have been unsurpassed. His 
female figures, if we may believe the ancient critics, 
were characterized by antique harshness and sever- 
ity, but relieved by a touch of grace and delicacy. 


Calamistrum and Calamister. A curling-iron, 
so called from its resemblance to a reed (calamus), 
and used among the Romans as early as the time 
of Plautus (Cure. iv. 4,21). It was sometimes em- 
ployed by men, though such were considered effem- 
inate. Figuratively, the word denotes an excess 
of literary ornament (Suet. Zul. 56). 

Calamus (also HARUNDO; in Greek ka\apos). 
A reed. Reeds were extensively used by the an- 
cients for thatching; for making mats and other 
kinds of plaited work; and in the following uses: 

(1) In music, to form the pandean pipes (ad- 
ptyé), which consisted of reeds of dif- 
ferent lengths fastened by wax, as 
shown in the accompanying cut, taken 
from a terra-cotta relief in the British 
Museum. See SYRINX. 

(2) A light flute formed of a single 
reed. 

(3) The shaft of an arrow. 


Calamus, Pan’s 


Pipe. (From (4) A reed pen (calamus scriptorius), 
re aa Te- sharpened like the modern quill pen 


with a knife, and cleft at the point. 
The best reeds for pen-making came from Egypt 
and Cnidus. These reed pens are still known in the 
East, and the Arabs use the word kalam to denote 
them. They were carried in a sort of writing-case 
called theca calamaria (kadapis). (Cf. Suet. Claud. 
35.) See WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS, 

(5) A fishing-rod. 

(6) The fowler’s limed rod, which was sometimes 
composed of separate joints, so that it could be 
lengthened to suit the fowler’s convenience. It 
was then called harundo crescens or texta, as well aa 
calamus (Petron. Sat. 109). 

(7) A light Egyptian boat made of reeds (canna, 
Juv. v. 89). 

(8) A horizontal rod passed through the warp in 
weaving (harundo, Ovid, Met, vi. 55). See TELA. 

Calantica; also Calautica (kpydepuvov). A femi- 
nine head-dress of uncertain form, but thought by 
Rich to signify a sort of covering for the head with 
lappets hanging down to the shoulders on both 
sides, and when drawn together concealing the 
face. ‘The word is sometimes used in the sense of 
mitra (q. V.). 

Calanus (Ka\avos). A celebrated Indian philos- 
opher, one of the gymnosophists. He followed Alex- 
ander from India, and, becoming ill when they had 
reached Persia, he desired to have his funeral pile 
erected. Having offered up his prayers, poured 
libations upon himself, and cut off part of his hair 
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and thrown it into the fire, he ascended the pile, 
and did not move at the approach of the flames. 
Plutarch says that, in taking leave of the Mace- 
donians, he desired them to spend the day in mer- 
riment and drinking with their king, “for I shall 
see him,” said he, “in a little while at Babylon.” 
Alexander died in Babylon three months after this. 
Calanus was in his eighty-third year when he 
burned himself on the funeral pile. See Cic. De 
Div. i. 23; Arrian, Anab. vii. 2,4; Plut. Vit. Alez. ; 
Aelian, V. H. ii. 41, 5,6; Val. Max. i. 8. 


Caladthus (xdAuOos, rédabos). A Greek word 
though found in Roman authors, the pure Latin 
word being qualus or qualum. The name calathus 
is applied to the following objects: 

(1) A woman’s work-basket, especially one that 
contained the materials 
for spinning. It was gen- 
erally made of osiers or 
reeds, but sometimes of 
silver; and~was nar- 
row at the bottom and 
broad at the top, as in 
the annexed illustra- 
tion taken from a paint- 
ed vase (Millin). 

(2) A similar basket 
used for carrying fruits, 
flowers, grain, etc. 

(3) A vessel shaped 
like a wicker calathus 
and used for holding milk; also a wine-cup of 
like shape (Verg. Georg. iii. 402). 

(4) As a religious emblem, the calathus was car- 
ried in honour of Demeter and of Tellus as denot- 
ing abundance; and is found in connection with 
Athené, the goddess of the art of weaving. Priest- 
esses are also represented as wearing the calathus 


Slave presenting her Mistress 
with a Calathus. 


on their heads, and in imperial times the god 


Serapis (q. v.) is thus depicted. 


Calatia. The modern Caiazzo; a town in 
Samnium, on the Appia Via, between Capua and 
Beneventum. 


Calatinus, A. ATiLius. Consul B.c. 258, and 
dictator in 249, when he carried on the war in 
Sicily. He was the first dictator to command an 
army outside of Italy. 


Calator (from culo, to call; Gk. cadjrep, from 
kadéw). Originally a slave employed as a crier; 
later, the nomenclator (q.v.) who accompanied a 
candidate for political office on his canvass, and 
prompted him (Hor. Hpist. 1. 6,50). (See AMBITUs.) 
The word is also applied to certain attendants on 
the members of the higher orders of priesthood. 


Calauréa (Kadavpeva). The modern Poro; a 
small island in the Saronic Gulf off the coast of 
Argolis and opposite Troezen, possessing a celebrat- 
ed Temple of Poseidon, which was regarded as an 
inviolable asylum. Hither Demosthenes fled to 
escape Antipater, and here he took poison, B.©, 322. 
His tomb was one of the sights of the island. 

Calear (nia, eykerrpis). A spur, an imple- 
ment not mentioned in Homer, who speaks only 
of the use of a goad (kévrpov). In Greek, it is in 
fact often doubtful whether the writer is referring 
to the spur or the goad. In works of art spurs are 
seldom represented, but bronze spurs have been 
found at Dodona. 

The early adoption of this contrivance by the 
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Romans appears from the 
mention of it in Plautus and 
Lucretius. It is afterwards 
often alluded to by Cicero, 
Ovid, Vergil, and subsequent 
Roman authors. On the oth- 
er hand, we do not find that 
the Greeks used spurs, and 
this may account for the fact 
that they are seldom, if ever, 
seen on antique statues. 

The spurs of a cock are 
also called calcaria. 

Calceus (imddnya kotor). 
A shoe, part of the regular 
Roman dress, and usually 
worn in public. Each or- 
der, and every gens, had its 
particular kind of calceus. 
The patricians wore a mulleus or calceus patricius, 
This was a shoe of red leather with a high sole, 
like that of the cothurnus. The leather passed 
round the back of the beel, where it was furnished 
with small hooks, to which the straps were fast- 
ened. It was originally a part of the royal dress, 
and was afterwards worn by generals on the occa- 
sion of a triumph. In later times, with the rest 
of the triumphal costume, it became a part of the 
dress of the consuls. In the second rank came the 
calceus senatorius, or shoe worn by senators. This 
was black, and tied round the leg by four straps. 
In the case of patricians it was ornamented by a 
crescent-shaped clasp (/una). The calceus of the 
equites, and of ordinary citizens, was also black. 
The latter was called pero; it rose as high as the 
ankle, and was fastened with a simple tie. 


Calcaria, Bronze Spurs. 
(British Museum.) 


Ordinary Calceus. (From a Marble in the British Museum. ) 
Calchas (KaAyas). A celebrated soothsayer, 
son of Thestor. He had received from Apollo the 
knowledge of future events; and the Greeks, ac- 
cordingly, on their departure for the Trojan War, 
nominated him their high-priest and prophet. 
Among the interpretations of events imputed to 
him, it is said that he predicted that Troy could not 
be taken without the aid of Achilles; and that, 
having observed a serpent, during a solemn sacri- 
fice, glide from under an altar, ascend a tree, and 
devour nine young birds with their mother, and 
afterwards become itself changed into stone, he 
inferred that the siege of Troy would last ten 
years. He also foretold that the Grecian fleet, 
which was at that same time detained by contrary 
winds in the harbour of Aulis, would not be able 
to sail until Agamemnon should have sacrificed 
his own daughter Iphigenia. Calchas likewise 
advised Agamemnon, during the pestilence by 
which Apollo desolated the Grecian camp, to re- 
store Chryseis to her father, as the only means of 
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appeasing the god. (See TRoJAN War.) He was 
consulted, indeed, on every affair of importance, 
and appears to have often determined, with Aga- 
memnon and Odysseus, the import of the oracles 
which he expounded. His death is said to have 
happened as follows. After the taking of Troy, he 
accompanied Amphilochus, son of Amphiaraiis, to 
Colophon in Ionia. It had been predicted that he 
should not die until he found a prophet more skil- 
ful than himself: this he experienced in the person 
of Mopsus. He was unable to tell how many figs 
were on the branches of a certain fig-tree; and 
when Mopsus mentioned the exact number Calchas 
retired to the wood of Claros, sacred to Apollo, 
where he expired of grief and mortification. Cal- 
ehas had the patronymic, Thestorides. 

Calculator (Aoyiors). 
accounts, but some- 
times a teacher of 
arithmetie — an of- 
fice of much repute 
among teachers. 
The name is derived 
trom the caleu/i used 
in reckoning, for 
which see ABACUS; 
LoGIsTICca. 

Calctli 
ABACUS; DUODE- 
cim Scripta; La- 
TRUNCULORUM Lwv- 
pus; NUMERI. 

Calda or Calida 
(se. aqua). A hot 
drink of the Greeks 
and Romans, mentioned as early as Plato, who 
calls it @Oepudy. It was probably nothing more 
than hot water, flavoured with spices and herbs; 
and though wine was often drunk with it, there 
is no good reason for considering calda a sort 


In general, a keeper of 


See 


Calculator. (Saglio.) 
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of punch or negus in which wine was already 


Bronze Vessels for serving the Calda, 


mixed. Hot water is occasionally mentioned asa 
drink (ef. Athenaeus, ii. 45 d; Lucian, Asin. p. 575; 
Mart. viii. 67), and the most that can be inferred 
from the passages usually cited is that wine was 
separately served while the guest had the choice 
of hot or cold water to mix with it, according to | 


(Pompeii.) 


ain, now called Scotland. 
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his taste. Shops or taverns called thermopolia 
served the same drink, and we read of decrees of 
the emperors closing them on the occasion of a 
death in the imperial family. (See Caupona.) 
The water was heated for this purpose in an 
aénum or caccabus (q.v.), and kept hot in the 
authepsa (q. V.), & vessel resembling our tea-urns, 


Caldarium. (1) The hot chamber of Roman 
baths. (See BALNEAR.) (2) The boiler (yadkeiov) 
used in heating the water for the baths. (3) A porta- 
ble cooking-stove. In this sense the word caldarium 
occurs only in late authors, though the thing itself 
is well known through numerous specimens found 
at Pompeii, and now in the Naples Museum. The 
classical term for it is probably focus. In Seneca’s 
time, Roman epicurism brought these stoves into 
the dining-room (cenatio), that the dishes might be 
served to perfection. 

The caldarium here figured has been described 
by Rich. The 
sides, which are 
hollow,contained 
water; and a 
small cock pro- 
jects from one of 
them (seen in the 
engraving), by 
which it was 
drawn off. The four towers at the angles are 
provided with movable lids; the centre received 
the lighted charcoal, and cooking vessels might 
be placed on it or suspended over it. Another 
contrivance (see AUTHEPSA) seems to combine 
the two purposes of supplying hot water and 
keeping dishes hot. It has the cylinder with a 
place in the centre for a charcoal fire, which is the 
characteristic of an authepsa; and it is also fur- 
nished with a shallow, oblong tray, into which the 
hot water from the cylinder was drawn by a cock, 
and on which dishes may have been placed. 

These caldaria might be shaped like a mile-stone 
(as in a specimen fig- 
ured Mus. Borbon. iv. 
pl. 59, also by Sagilio) 
or in more eccentric 
designs (dracones et 
miliavia et complures 
Sormas, Sen. Nat. Quaest. 
ili. 24,§ 2). The same 
passage describes boil- 
er-tubes, not unlike 
those of the modern 
steam-engine. These 
contrivances show 
great skill in the econ- 
omy of fuel and the con- 
veniences of life. 


Calé. The mod- 
ern Oporto; a port- 
town of the Callacci 
in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, at the mouth 
of the Durius. From 
Porto Cale the modern. 
name of the country, Portugal, is supposed to have 


Caldarium. 


(Museo Borbonico, xii. 
pl. 46.) 


come. 


Caledonia. A country in the north of Brit- 


The ancient Caledonia 


comprehended all those countries which lay to the 
north of the Forth and the Clyde. 


It was never 
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completely subdued by the Romans, though Agric- 
ola penetrated to the Tay, and Severus into the 
very heart of the country. The name is probably 
the Latinized form of the native name, Calido, and 


1. Hecatombaeon (‘ExatouBaiwy) contained 30 
2. Metageitnion (Metayectyiwy) Y 29 
3. Boedromion (Bondpopr) vs 30 
4, Pyanepsion (Mvavewuwv) We 29 
5. Maimacterion (Macpaktnpiwy) aS 30 
6. Poseideon (Nocecdewy) of 29 
7. Gamelion (fapnAcwyv) o 30 
8. Anthesterion (AvOeatnpiwv) Be 29 
9. Elaphebolion ('£EAapnBodcwy) of 30 
10. Munychion (Movuvvxiwy) ee 29 
11. Thargelion (@apyndwv) & 30 
12. Scirophorion (Zx:popopiwy) ce 29 


first appears in Lucan (vi. 68). 

in the Welsh ce/ydd, ‘a woody retreat.” 

mans also called it Britannia Barbara. 
See Tac. Agric. 11, 25, 26, 27; Ammian. Marcell. 


son, Prehistoric Annals of Scotland; Rhys, Celtic 
/ mer solstice to the autumnal equinox. 


Britain (2d ed. 1884); and the article BRITANNTIA. 

Calendarium (more properly KALENDARIUM). 
Originally the account-book in which debts were 
entered. As these debts fell due on the Kalends, 
the name got its first signification from that fact ; 
coming later to mean a register of the days, weeks, 
and months. The Greek terms are nuepoddyioy and 
ednpepis. 

(1) GreEK. The Greek year consisted of twelve 
months—some “ full,” i.e. of 30 days each; the oth- 
ers, “ hollow” o1 incomplete, of 29 days each. This 
made up a lunar year of 354 days, 11 days short of 
the solar year. To maintain some correspondence 
between the lunar and the solar years, and to pro- 
vide at least for the festivals of the seasons always 
occurring at the right time of year, the Athenians 
early resorted to the method of intercalation. A 
space of time was taken which included as many 
days as would exactly make up eight solar years, 
and could easily be distributed among the same 
number of lunar years. This space of time was 
called a “ great year.” Then in every third, sixth, 
and eighth year, a month of 29 or 30 days was in- 
serted, so that the years in question consisted each 
of 383 or 384 days. This system was introduced at 
Athens by Solon, The period of eight years was 
sometimes called evyaernpis, or a period of nine 
years, because it began again with every ninth 
year; sometimes dxraernpis, or space of eight years. 
For this the astronomers, of whom Meton (q. v.) 
in the Periclean Age may be taken as a represen- 
tative, substituted a more accurate system, which 
was afterwards adopted in Athens and other cities 
as a correction of the old calendar. This was the 
evveaxatOekaeTnpis of nineteen years. The alter- 
nate “full” and “hollow” months were divided 
into three decades, consisting of 10 or 9 days 
each, as the case might be. The days of the last 
decade were counted from more to less to corre- 
spond with the waning of the moon. Thus the 
21st of the month was called the 10th of the wan- 
ing moon, the 22d the 9th, the 23d the 8th, and 
soon. The reckoning of the year, with the order 
and names of the months, differed more or less in 
different States, the only common point being the 
names of the months, which were almost without 
exception taken from the chief festivals celebrat- 
edin them. The Athenians and the other Ionian 
peoples began their year with the first new moon 
after the summer solstice, the Dorians with the 
autumnal equinox, the Boeotians and other Aeoli- 


The root is found | 
The Ro- | 
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ans with the winter solstice. The table given be- 
low shows the succession of the Attic months, the 
number of days they contained, and the corre- 
sponding months of our year. 


July. 
August. 
September, 
October. 
November. 
December. 
January. 
February. 
March. 
April. 
May. 
June. 


days, and corresponds nearly to our 
ay “ec “e 


“co “ “ 
“ 
a 
“ce 
“ec 
“ce 
“ 


“e 
oh 
“ce 
6c 


“ 
ch 
ia 
“ 
ce ce 
“ce “ce 


a3 ina ics 
“ 


ve 


“ uc 


“ ce 


At the time when the Julian Calendar was 
adopted by the Athenians, probably about the 
time of the emperor Hadrian, the lunar year ap- 


‘pears to have been changed into the solar year; 
xxvii. 8; Plin. H. N. iv. 16; Ptolemy, ii. 3; Wil- | 


and it has further been conjectured that the be- 
ginning of the year was transferred from the sum- 
The inter- 
calary month was a second Poseideon inserted in 
the middle of the year. The official system of 
numbering the years differed also very much in 
the various States. The years received their 
names from the magistrates, sometimes secular, 
sometimes spiritual. (See EPONyMUsS.) Historical 
chronology was first computed according to Olym- 
piads, or periods of four years, beginning B.C. 776, 
by the historian Timaeus in the third century B.c. 

(2) Roman. The Roman year was supposed 
to have consisted, under Romulus, of 10 months— 
four “full” ones of 31 days (March, May, July, 
and October) and six “hollow” of 30 days (April, 
June, August, September, November, December), 
But, as a space of 304 days makes up neither a 
solar nor a lunar year, it is difficult to under- 
stand the so-called “year of Romulus.” King 
Numa was popularly supposed to have introduced 
the year of 12 months by adding January and 
February at the end; for the Roman year, it must 
be remembered, began originally with March. 
By this system every month except February had 
an odd number of days: March 31, April 29, May 
31, June 29, Quintilis 31, Sextilis 29, September 


| 29, October 31, November 29, December 29, Janu- 


ary 29, February 28. Numa is also credited with 
the attempt to square this lunar year of 355 days 
with the solar year of 365; but how he did it is 
not certainly known. The Decemviri in B,c. 450 
probably introduced the system of adjustment af- 
terwards in use. According to this, a cycle of 
four years was taken, in the second year of 


MENSTS 
TANUAR, 
DIBS . XXNXI. 
NON . QUINT. 
DIES, HOR, VIIIIS, 
NOX, HOR. XIII. 
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Roman Calendar, with Copy of Inscription for 
January. (Pompeii.) 


which an interealary month (mensis mercedonius) 
of 23 days was inserted between the 24th and 
25th of February, and in the fourth year a month 


of 22 days between the 23d and 24th of Febru- 
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ary. Thus the period of four years amounted to 
1465 days. But this gave the year an average of 
3664 days, or one day too many, so that a special 
rectification was necessary from time to time. 
This was probably carried out by the omission of 
an intercalary month. It was the business of the 
pontifices to keep the calendar in order by regu- 
lar intercalation; but, partly from carelessness, 
‘partly from political motives, they made inser- 
tions and omissions so incorrectly as to bring the 
calendar into complete confusion, and destroy the 
correspondence between the months and the sea- 
sons. The mischief was finally remedied by In- 
lius Caesar, with the assistance of the mathema- 
tician Sosigenes. To bring the calendar into cor- 
respondence with the seasons, the year B.c. 46 was 
lengthened so as to consist of 15 months, or 415 
days, and the calendar known as the Julian was 
introduced on the Ist of January, B.c. 45. This 
calendar is founded simply on the solar year, 
which is well known to be a discovery of the 
Egyptians. Caesar fixed this year at 365} days, 
which is correct within a few minutes. After 
this, the ordinary year consisted of 365 days, di- 
vided into 12 months, with the names still in use. 
Every fourth year had 366 days, a day being in- 
serted at the end of February. The Julian Calen- 
dar maintained its ground till 1582, when Pope 
Gregory XIII. corrected the trifling error which 
still attached to it. The old names of the months 
were retained with two exceptions—that of Quin- 
tilis, which, in honour of Iulius Caesar, was called 
Tulius, and that of Sextilis, which in B.c. 8 was 
ealled Augustus, in honour of the emperor. The 
old divisions of the lunar month were also re- 
tained for convenience of dating. These were (7) 
the Kalendae, marking the first appearance of the 
new moon; (4) the Nouae, marking the first quar- 
ter; (c) the Idus, marking the full moon. Kalen- 
dae means properly the day of summoning, from 
calare, to summon. The pontifex was bound to 
observe the first phase, and to make his announce- 
ment to the Rex Sacrorum, who then summoned 
the people to the Capitol, in front of the Curia Ca- 
labra, so called from calare. Here he offered sac- 
rifice, and announced that the first quarter would 
begin on the fifth or seventh day (inclusive) as the 
case might be. This day was called Nonae, as (ac- 
cording to Roman calculation) the ninth day be- 
fore the full moon, and fell in March, May, July, 
and October on the 7th, in the other months on 
the 5th. The appearance of the full moon was 
called Idus (probably connected with the Etrus- 
can word iduare, “to divide”), because it divided 
the mouth in the middle. The days of the month 
were counted backwards, in the first half of the 
month from the Nones and Ides, in the last half 
. from the Kalends of the following month. The 
Romans also had a week called internundinum, or 
the interval between two nundinae. It consisted 
of eight days, and, like our weeks, could be divid- 
ed between two months or two years. See Fast. 

After the establishment of the Republic the 
Romans named their years after the consuls, a 
custom which was maintained down to the reign 
of Justinian (A.p. 541). After the time of Augus- 
tus it became the practice in literature to date 
events from the foundation of Bank, which took 
place, according to Varro, in B.C. 753; according 
to Cato, in 751. 


THe Day.—The Greeks reckoned the civil day 
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from sunset to sunset, the Romans (like ourselves) 
from midnight to midnight. The natural day was 
reckoned by both as lasting from sunrise to sun- 
set. The divisions of the day were for a long 
time made on no common principle. It was for 
military purposes that the Romans first devised 
such a principle, dividing the night during ser- 
vice into four equal watches (vigiliae). Corre- 
sponding to this we find another division (prob- 
ably caleulated immediately for the courts of 
justice) into mane (sunrise to 9 or 10), forenoon 
(ad meridiem), afternoon (de meridie) until 3 or 4, 
and evening (svprema) from thence till sunset. 
After the introduction of sundials and water- 
clocks, the day and night were divided each into 
twelve hours; but the division was founded on 
the varying length of the day, so that each hour 
of the day was longer, and conversely each hour 
of the night shorter, in summer than in winter. 

It should be observed that several of the East- 
ern nations, for the purpose of preventing confu- 
sion in their caleulations with other nations, 
dropped the names of their months, and merely 
counted the months, as the first, second, third, 
ete., month. For extended information see Corsi- 
ni, Hast. Att., which, however, is very imperfect ; 
Ideler, Handbuch der mathem. u. technischen Chro- 
nol. (Berlin, 1826); Clinton, Fast. Hellen. vol. ii. 
Append. xix.; and more especially K. F. Her- 
mann, Ueber griechische Monatskunde (Gottingen, 
1844); Th. Bergk, Beitrdége zur griechischen Mo- 
natskunde (Giessen, 1845); A. Boeckh, Ueber die 
vierjahrigen Sonnenkreise der Alten (Berlin, 1863) ; 
Mommsen, Chronologie (Leipzig, 1883); Ideler’s 
work, Lehrbuch der Chronologie, 2 vols. ( Berlin, 
1826); Mommsen, Die rémische Chronologie (Berlin, 
1858); and Matzat, Rom. Chronologie, 2 vols. (Ber- 
lin, 1883). For further information connected with 
the ancient measurement of time see the articles 
ASTRONOMIA; Dies; HorRoLoGiumM; LusTRuM; 
NUNDINAE ; SAECULUM; VIGILIAE. 

Calenus, Q. Furius. A tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
61, when he succeeded in saving P. Clodius (q. v.) 
from condemnation for his violation of the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. In 59, he was praetor, and from 
this time appears as an active partisan of Caesar, 
in whose service he remained until Caesar’s death 
(44). After this event Calenus joined M. Antonius, 
and subsequently had the command of Antony’s 
legions in the north of Italy. He died in 41. 

Cales. The modern Calvi; the chief town of 
the Caleni, an Ausonian people in Campania, on 
the Via Latina, said to have been founded by 


Coin of Cales. 


Calais, son of Boreas, and therefore called Threicia 
by the poets. It was celebrated for its excellent 
wine. See VINUM. 
Calétes or Caléti. A people in Belgic Gaul 
near the mouth of the Sequana (Seine). 
Calgicus. See article in Appendix. 


Calidarium. See CALDARIUM. 


CALIENDRUM 


Caliendrum. A tall female head-dress, but 
whether a wig of false hair or an arrangement of 
draperies, it is not easy to determine. The Cru- 
quian scholiast on the locus classicus of Horace 
(Sat. i. 8, 48) gives both explanations, without at- 
tempting to decide between them (peplum capitis 
aut crinis suppositicius seu capillamentum aut ga- 
lericulus capitisve ornamentum). But galericulus 
may mean a wig (Suet. Oth. 12, with Casaubon’s 
note); and the humour of the passage is decidedly 
in favour of this rendering: one of the two old 
women drops her false teeth in her flight, and the 
other her false hair. 


Caliga. A strong and heavy shoe, or rather 
sandal, worn by the Roman soldiers. Although 
the use of this species of calceamentum extended 
to the centurions, it was not worn by the superior 
officers. Hence the common soldiers, including 
centurions, were distinguished by the name of 
caligati (Suet. Aug. 25). Service in the ranks was 
also designated after this article of attire. Thus 
Marius was said to have risen to the consulship @ 
caliga, i.e. from the ranks. The emperor Caligula 

(q. v.) received that cognomen when a 
boy, in consequence of wearing the cu- 
liga, which his father, Germanicus, put 
upon his son in order to please the sol- 
diers (Tac. Ann. i. 41). The trinmphal 
monuments of Rome show most distinct- 
ly the difference between the caliga of 
the common soldier and the calceus 
worn by men of higher rank. (See CAL- 

X cEus). The caliga exhibits a number 

Caliga (Arch Of straps, through which the foot is 
of Trajan.) OF Straps, g 
partially seen; while the calceus (q. v-) 
is an ordinary closed shoe. The sole of the caliga 
was thickly studded with hobnails. 

The caliga speculatoria (Suet. Calig. 52), made 
for the use of couriers, was probably much lighter 
than the ordinary shoe worn by the soldiers. See 
SPECULATOR. 


Caligtla, Gaius CAESAR AUGUSTUS GERMANT- 
cus, son of Germanicus and Agrippina, was born 
A.D. 12, in the camp, probably in Germany, and 
was brought up among the legions (Suet. Calig. 
8). Here he received from the soldiers the sur- 
name of Caligula, from his being arrayed, when 
quite young, like a common soldier, and wearing 
a pair of caligae, a kind of shoe or covering for the 
feet used chiefly by the common soldiers. This 
was done in order to secure towards him the good- 
will of the troops. Caligula himself, however, 


that of Gaius Caesar, which is also his historical 
name. Upon his father’s death he returned from 
Syria, and lived with his mother till her exile, 
when he removed to the residence of Livia Au- 
gusta, his great-grandmother, whose funeral ora- 
tion he delivered in public, while he still wore 
the praetecta. He afterwards remained in the 
family of his grandmother, Antonia, until his 
twentieth year, when, being invited to Capreae 
by the emperor, he assumed the dress proper to 
manhood, but without the customary ceremonies. 

In the court of his grandfather, his naturally 
mean and vicious temper appeared in a servile 
compliance with the caprices of those in power, in 
a wanton love of cruelty towards the unfortunate, 


and in the most abandoned and unprincipled de-|the first eight months o 
bauchery ; so that Tiberius observed that he was |actions dictated perhaps by hypocrisy, 
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Caligula. 


(Bronze bust in Paris.) 


breeding a second Phaéthon for the destruction of 
the world. Tiberius had, by his testament, ap- 
pointed his two grandsons, Gaius Caesar and Ti- 
berius Gemellus, the latter the son of Drusus, joint 
heirs of the Empire. The first act of Caligula, how- 
ever, was to assemble the Senate for the purpose of 
declaring the invalidity of the will; and this being 
readily effected, and Tiberius Gemellus being de- 
clared too young to rule, Gaius Caesar Caligula was 
immediately proclaimed emperor. This appoint- 
ment was received with the most unbounded joy 
both at Rome and in the provinces, and the conduet 
of the new prince seemed at first to promise one of 
the most auspicious of reigns. But this was all dis- 
simulation on his part—a dissimulation which he 


| had learned under his wily predecessor—for Calig- 
. . . . nd 7 | 
disliked the appellation in after-days, and preferred 


ula esteemed it prudent to assume the appearance 
of moderation, liberality, and justice, till he should 
be firmly seated on the throne, and freed from all 
apprehension lest the claims of the young Tiberius 
might. be revived on any offence having been 
taken by the Senate. He interred, in the most 
honourable manner, the remains of his mother 
and of his brother Nero, set free all state prison- 
ers, recalled the banished, and forbade all prosecu- 
tions for treason, He conferred on the magistrates 
free and independent power. Although ‘the will 
of Tiberius had been declared, by the Senate, to 
be null and void, he fulfilled every article of it, 
with the exception only of that above mentioned. 
When he was chosen consul, he took his uncle 
Claudius as his colleague. Thus he distinguished 
f his reign by many 
but which 
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appeared magnanimous and noble to the eyes of 
the world, when he fell, on a sudden, dangerously 
ill, in consequence, as has been imagined, of a 
love-potion given him by his mistress, Milonia 
Caesonia (whom he afterwards married), with a 
view to securing his inconstant affections. On 
recovering from this malady, whether weary by 
this time of the restraints of hypocrisy, or actually 
deranged in his intellect by the inflammatory ef- 
fects of the potion which he had taken (Juv. vi. 
614), the emperor threw off all appearance of 
virtue and moderation, as well as all prudential 
considerations, and acted on every occasion with 
the mischievous violence of unbridled passions and 
wanton power; so that the tyranny of Tiberius was 
forgotten in the enormities of Caligula. The most 
exquisite tortures served him for enjoyments. 
During his meals he caused criminals, and even 
innocent persons, to be stretched on the rack 
and beheaded ; the most respectable citizens were 
daily executed. In the madness of his arrogance 
he even considered himself a god, and caused the 
honours to be paid to him which were paid to 
Apollo, to Mars, and even to Iupiter. He built a 
temple to his own divinity. At one time he 
wished that the whole Roman people had but one 
head, that he might be able to cut it off at a 
single blow. He frequently repeated the words 
of Attius, Oderint dum metuant. One of his great- 
est follies was the bnilding of a bridge of vessels 
between Baiae and Puteoli, in imitation of that of 
Xerxes over the Hellespont. He himself conse- 
crated this grand structure with great splendour ; 
and, after he had passed the night following in a 
revel with his friends, in order to do something 
extraordinary before his departure he caused a 
crowd of persons, without distinction of age, rank, 
or character, to be seized and thrown into the sea. 
On his return he entered Rome in triumph, be- 
cause, as he said, he bad conquered nature herself. 
After this he made preparations for an expedition 
against the Germans; passed, with more than 200,- 
000 men, over the Rhine; but returned after he had 
travelled a few miles, and that without having seen 
anenemy. Such was his terror that when he came 
to the river, and found the bridge obstructed by 
the crowd upon it, he caused himself to be passed 
over the heads of the soldiers. He then went 
to Gaul, which he plundered with unexampled 
rapacity. Not content with the considerable 
booty thus obtained, he sold all the property of 
his sisters Agrippina and Livilla, whom he ban- 
ished. He also sold the furniture of the old court, 
the clothes of Augustus, Agrippina, ete. Before 


he left Gaul he declared his intention of going to 
Britain. He col- 


lected his army 
on the coast, 
embarked in a 
magnificent gal- 
ley, but returned 
when he had 
hardly left the 
land, drew up his 
forces, ordered 

ional of battle to be sounded, and com- 
iHHaed the soldiers to fill their helmets with 
shells, while he cried out, “This booty, rav- 
ished from the sea, is fit for my palace and the 
Capitol.” When he returned to Rome he was de- 
sirous of a triumph on account of his achievements, 


9 


Coin of Caligula, with his head and that 
of Augustus (the latter crowned). 
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but contented himself with an ovation. Discon- 
tented with the Senate, he resolved to destroy the 
greater part of the members and the most distin- 
guished men of Rome, as was proved by two books 
which were found after his death, wherein the 
names of the proscribed were noted down, and of 
which one was entitled Gladius (Sword), and the 
other Pugillus (Dagger). He became reconciled to 
the Senate, however, when he found it worthy of him. 
He supported public brothels and gaming-houses in 
the palace, and received himself the entrance-mon- 
ey of the visitors. His horse, named Incitatus, 
was his favourite. This horse he made one of his 
priests, and, by way of insult to the Republic, de- 
elared it also consul. It was kept in an ivory 
stable.and fed from a golden manger, and when it 
was invited to feast at the emperor’s table gilded 
oats were served up in a golden basin of exquisite 
workmanship. He had even the intention of de- 
stroying the poems of Homer, and was on the point 
of removing the works and images of Vergil and 
Livy from all libraries—those of the former be- 
cause, as he said, he was destitute of genius and 
learning ; those of the latter because he was not to 
be depended upon as an historian. Caligula’s morals 
were, from his youth upward, abominably corrupt, 
but after he had married and repudiated several 
wives, Caesonia retained a permanent hold on his 
affections. His extravagance equalled his cruelty, 
for in a single year he squandered the entire savings 
of Tiberius, some $28,000,000, a favourite amusement 
of his being to stand on a balcony and shovel gold- 
pieces into the street. At length, a number of con- 
spivators, at the head of whom were Chaerea and 
Cornelius Sabinus, both tribunes of the praetorian 
cohorts, murdered him in the twenty-ninth year 
of his age, and the fourth of his reign, A.p. 41. His 
life was written by Suetonius. See Baring-Gould’s 
Tragedy of the Caesars (London, 1898). 

Calix (kv\é). (1) The drinking-cup, usually 
made of earthenware, round, with a broad top, 
feet, and horizontal handles. The usual capacity 
was three cotylae, 
or 1.3 pints. The 
cantharus (q. V-) 
differed from the 
caliz in being 
larger and hay- 
ing vertical han- 


dles. Besides 
earthenware, Barly Calix. (Birch.) 
other materials 


are mentioned as used in the making of calices— 
e. g. wood, brass, silver, terebinth (réppwOo0s), and 
possibly glass (Photius, s. h. v.). Certain places 
are mentioned by Athenaeus as noted for their 
manufacture of drinking-cups, among them Argos, 
Chios, Lacedaemon, Rhodes, and Teos; and Mar- 
tial speaks of Surrentum and Saguntum. 


Latest Calix. (Birch.) 


In Juvenal (v. 48) we read of calices called after 
a shoemaker of Beneventum, which had four noz- 
zles. This was Vatinins (Mart. xiv. 96), who was 
afterwards a buffoon in the court of Nero (Tac. 
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Ann. xv. 34), and the cups were called Vatinii 
(Mart. x.3,4). See Birch, Ancient Pottery (1873). 

(2) A tube regulating the supply of water, and 
attached to the end of each pipe where it entered 
the castellum of an aqueduct; it was probably 
of lead in the time of Vitruvius, such only being 
mentioned by him; but was made of bronze 
(aéneus) when Frontinus wrote, in order to check 
the roguery of the aqguarii, who were able to in- 
crease or diminish the flow of water from the res- 
ervoir by compressing or extending the lead. As 
a further security, the calix was stamped with the 
owner’s name as well as the capacity, There are 
two specimens of such calices in the Roman mu- 
seums—one in the Vatican, another in the Museo 
Kircheriano, Pipes which had no calix were 
termed solutae. 

Callaici or Callaeci. A people of Spain, in the 
northwestern part of the country. They inhabited 
what was once Galicia (see Eutrop. iv. 19). 

Callatis (Kd\Aaris). A town of Moesia, on the 
Black Sea, originally a colony of Miletus, and 
afterwards of Heraclea. 


Callé. See Cath. 


Callias (Ka\Xias) and Hipponicus (‘Tmévikos). | 


A noble Athenian family, celebrated for their 
wealth. They enjoyed the hereditary dignity of 


d descent from Triptolemus. The first 
of this family of any note was the Callias 
who fought at the battle of Marathon, B.c. 490, 
and was\ afterwards ambassador from Athens to 
Artaxerxt, and, according to some accounts, ne- 
gotiated a\ peace with Persia, B.c. 449, on terms 
most humiliating to the latter, On his return 
to Athens he was accused of having taken bribes, 
and was cosdemned to a fine of fifty talents. 
His son, Hipponicus, was killed at the battle of 
Delium in B.c. 424. It was his divorced wife, and 
not his widow, whom Pericles married. His 
daughter Hippareté was married to Alcibiades. 
Callias, son of this Hipponicus by the lady who 
married Pericles, dissipated all his ancestral wealth 
on sophists, flatterers, and women. The scene of 
Xenophon’s Banquet, and also that of Plato’s Pro- 
tagoras, is laid at his house. 


Callicoloné (KaA\:codwvn). A hill in the dis- 
trict of Troas, deriving its name (Kadi KoA@yn) 
from the pleasing regularity of its form, and the 
groves by which it seems for ages to have been 
adorned. It is mentioned by Homer in the [iad 
(xx. 53, 151). 


Callicrates (KadXkpdrns). (1) An Athenian, 
who caused Dion (q. v.) to be assassinated. (2) 
An officer intrusted with the care of the treasures 
of Susa by Alexander. (3) An architect, who, in 
conjunction with Ictinus, built the Parthenon at 
Athens, and who undertook also to complete the 
Long Walls termed oxéAn (Plut. Perici. c. 13). He 
appears to have flourished about B.c. 440. (4) 
A sculptor, distinguished principally by the mi- 
nuteness of his performances. He is mentioned 
as a Lacedaemonian, and is associated with Myr- 
mecides by Aelian (V. H.i.17). In connection 
with this artist he is said to have made some char- 
iots which could be covered with the wings of a 
fly, and to have inscribed on a grain of the plant 
sesamum some verses of Homer (Plin. vii. 21). 
Galen, therefore, well applies to him the epithet 
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paraoreyvos. Athenaeus, however, relates that he 
engraved only large vases. The age in which he 
lived is uncertain. 

Callicratidas (Ka\Xixpatiéas). A Spartan, who 
succeeded Lysander in the command of the fleet. 
He took Methymna, and routed the Athenian fleet 
under Conon. He was defeated and killed near 
the Arginusae, in a naval battle, B.c. 406. He was 
one of the last who preserved the true Spartan 
character, which had become greatly altered for 
the worse, during the Peloponnesian War, by the 
habit which the Lacedaemonians had contracted 
of fighting beyond the limits of their country. 


Callidrémus (KaAAidpopos). According to Livy 
(xxxvi. 15), the highest summit of Mount Oeta. It 
was occupied by Cato with a body of troops in the 
battle fought at the pass of Thermopylae between 
the Romans, under Acilius Glabrio, and the army 
of Antiochus; and, owing to this manceuvre, the 
latter was entirely routed. 


Callim&chus (Ka\Xipayos). (1) A Greek artist, 
who flourished in the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. He was the inventor of the Corinthian 
order of pillar; and the art of boring marble is also 
attributed to him, though perhaps he did no more 
than bring it to perfection. The ancient critics 
represent him as unwearied in polishing and per- 


-bearer at the Eleusinian Mysteries, and | fecting his work; indeed, they allege that his pro- 
ductions lost something through their excessive 


refinement and purity. One of his celebrated 
works was the golden chandelier in the Erech- 
theum at Athens. 

(2) A Greek scholar and poet, the chief repre- 
sentative of the Alexandrian School, He was the 
son of Battus, and thus sprung from the noble 
family of the Battiadae. He at first gave his lect- 


lures in a suburb of Alexandria; but was after- 


wards summoned by Ptolemy Philadelphus to the 
Museum there, and in about B.c. 260 was made eu- 
rator of the library. He held this office till his 
death, which took place about B.c. 240. He did a 
great service to literature by sifting and catalogu- 
ing the numerous books collected at Alexandria. 
The results of his labours were published in his 
great work, called Uivakes, or “ Tablets.” This 
contained 120 books, and was a catalogue, arranged 
in chronological order, of the works contained in 
the library, with observations on their genuine- 
ness, an indication of the first and last word in 
each book, and a note of its bulk. This work laid 
the foundation of a critical study of Greek litera- 
ture. Eight hundred works, partly in prose and 
partly in verse, were attributed altogether to Cal- 
limachus; but it is to be observed that he avoid- 
ed, on principle, the composition of long poems, 
so as to be able to give more thought to the artis- 
tic elaboration of details. The essence of Callim- 
achus’s verse is art and learning, not poetic genius 
in the real sense. Indeed, some of his composi- 
tions had a directly learned object—the Aira, or 
“Causes,” for instance. This was a collection of 
elegiac poems in four books, treating, with great 
erudition, of the foundation of cities, the origin of 
religious ceremonies, and the like. 

Through his writings, as well as through his 
oral instruction, Callimachus exercised an immense 
influence, not only on the course of learning, but 
on the poetical tendencies of the Alexandrian 
School (q. v.). Among his pupils were the most 
celebrated savants of the time, Eratosthenes, Aris- 


CALLINUS 


tophanes of Byzantium, Apollonius of Rhodes, and 
others. Of his writings only a very few have sur- 
vived in a complete state. These are: six hymns, 
five of which are in epic and one in elegiac form, 
and sixty-four epigrams. The hymns, both in 
their language and their matter, attest the learned 
taste of their author. His elegy, entitled the Coma 
Berenices, or ‘Lock of Berenice,” is imitated by 
Catullus in one of his remaining pieces. Ovid, in 
the twentieth of his Heroides, as well as in his 
Ibis, took poems of Callimachus for his models. 
Indeed, the Romans generally set a very high value 
on his elegies, and liked to imitate them. Of his 
other works in prose and poetry—among the lat- 
ter may be mentioned a very popular epic called 
Hecaté — only fragments have survived. A good 
edition of the remains is that of Schneider, 2 vols. 
(1870-73) ; and of the Hymns and Epigrams those 
of Meineke (1861) and Wilamowitz (1882). See 
Couat, La Poésie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882). 

Callinus (Ka\Aivos). The creator of the Greek 
political elegy. He was a native of Ephesus, and 
flourished probably about B.c. 700, at the time 
when the kings of Lydia were harassing the Greek 
colonies of Asia Minor by constant wars. One 
elegy from his hand has survived, in which, in a 
simple and manly tone, he endeavours to arouse 
the degenerate youth of his fatherland. 

Callidpé (KadXié7m). One of the Muses, daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Mnemosyné, She presided over epic 
poetry and eloquence, 
and was represented 
holding a close-rolled 
parchment and some- 
times a trumpet. She 
derived hername from 
her beautiful voice 
(a6 THs Kans OTs). 
Calliopé bore to Oea- 
grus a son named Li- 
nus, who was killed 
by his pupil Heracles 
(Apollod.i.3,2). She 
had also by the same 
sire the celebrated 
Orpheus. Others, 
however, made Apol- 
lo the sire of Linus 
and Orpheus. Hesiod 
(Frag. 97) says that 
Urania was the moth- 
er of Linus. 

Callipatira (Ka\\umareipa). The daughter of 
Diagoras, and wife of Callianax, an athlete. Ac- 
cording to the common account, she went with her 
son, after the death of her husband, to the Olympic 
Games, having disguised herself in the attire of 
a teacher of gymnastics. When her son was de- 
clared victor, she discovered her sex in the joy 
of the moment, and was immediately arrested, as 
women were not allowed to appear on such ocea- 
sions. The punishment to which she was liable 
was to be cast down from a precipitous and rocky 
height, but she was pardoned in consequence of 
the peculiar circumstances of her case. A law, 
however, was immediately passed, ordaining that 
the teachers of gymnastic exercises should appear 
naked at the games (Pausan. v. 6, isan 

Calliphon (Ka\\:pav). A painter, a native of 
Samos, who decorated with pictures the Temple of 


Calliopé, the Muse of Epic Poetry 
(Statue in the Vatican.) 
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Artemis at Ephesus. The subjects of his pieces 
were taken from the Iliad (Pausan. v. 19), 


Callipdlis (KaAXimodis). (1) A town on the 
east coast of Sicily not far from Aetna. (2) The 
modern Gallipoli, a town in the Thracian Cher- 
Sonesus opposite Lampsacus. (3) A town in 
Aetolia, 


Callirrhdé (Kad)ippon) (1) afterwards called En- 
neacrunus (Evyedxpovvos), or the “ Nine Springs,” 
because its water was distributed by nine pipes, 
was the most celebrated well in Athens, situated 
in the southeastern part of the city, and still re- 
tains its ancient name. (2) See ALCMAEON. 


Callis. A narrow cow-path in the mountains 
(Isid. Orig. xv. 16, 20). 

Callisté (Ka\\iorn). 
called also Thera (q. v.). 

Callisteia (xa\\voreia). Beauty shows; festi- 
vals celebrated in different parts of Greece. See 
Athenaeus, xiii. 609. 


Callisthénes (Ka\\ic Oévns). A Greek historian, 
born at Olynthus about B.c. 360. He was a rela- 
tion of Aristotle, from whom he received instruc- 
| tion at the same time as Alexander the Great. He 
-accompanied Alexander on his Asiatic campaign, 

and offended him by refusing to pay him servile 

| homage after the Persian fashion, and by other 
daring exhibitions of independence.» The conse- 
quence was that the king threw his friend into 
prison on the pretext that he was concerned in a 
conspiracy against his life. Callisthenes died in 
captivity in B.C, 328, in consequence, probably, of 
maltreatment. Of his historical writings, particu- 
larly those dealing with the exploits of Alexander, 
only fragments remain; but he was always ranked 
among the most famous historians. Indeed, his 
reputation as the companion of Alexander and the 
historian of his achievements maintained itself so 
well that he was made responsible in literature 
for the romantic narrative of Alexander’s life 
which grew up in the following centuries. This 
was translated into Latin towards the end of the 
third century A.D by Iulins Valerius (q. v.), and be- 
came the main authority for the medixval adapta- 
tions of the myth of Alexander. See the work of 
Westermann, Ve Callisthene (Leipzig, 1838-42). 


Callisto (KaA\\uoro@) (called also Hetich), The 
| daughter of Lycaon, king of Arcadia, and an at- 
tendant of Artemis. Zeus saw her, and, assuming 
the form of Artemis, accompanied the maiden to 
the chase and overcame her virtue. She long con- 
cealed her shame; but at length, as she was one 
day bathing with her divine mistress, the discov- 
ery was made, and Artemis, in her anger, turned 
her into a bear. While in this form she brought 
forth her son Arcas, who lived with her in the 
woods, until the herdsmen caught both her and 
him and brought them to Lycaon. (See ARcas.) 
Some time afterwards she went into the temenus, 
or sacred enclosure of the Lycaean Zeus, which it 
was unlawful to enter. A number of Arcadians, 
among whom was her own son, followed to kill 
her, but Zeus snatched her out of their hands, and 
placed her as a constellation in the sky (Apollod. 
iii. 8; Hygin. Hab. 177). It was also fabled that 
at the request of Heré, Tethys forbade the constel- 
lation of the Bear to descend into her waves. This 
legend is related with great variety in the circum- 
stances. According to one of these versions, Arcas, 


An island of the Aegean; 


CALLISTRATIA 


having been separated from his mother and reared 
among men, met her one day in the woods, and 
was on the point of slaying her, when Zeus trans- 
ferred the mother and son to the skies. 


Callistratia (Ka\\vorparia). A town in Paph- 
lagonia on the coast of the Euxine. 


Callistratus (Ka\Aiorparos). A Greek rhetori- 
cian, who probably flourished in the third century 
A.D. He was the author of descriptions of fourteen 
statues of celebrated artists—Scopas, for instance, 
Praxiteles, and Lysippus, written after the man- 
ner of Philostratus. His style is dry and affected, 
and he gives the reader no real insight into the 
qualities of the masterpieces which he attempts to 
describe. 

Callium (Kda\Xvor), called CALLIPOLIS by Livy. A 
town in Aetolia in the valley of the Spercheus. 


Callynteria (xa\\vvtypia). See PLYNTERIA. 


Calo. A common slave; often the slave of a 
soldier. The word is a contraction of caclo, akin 
to cacula. (See Fest. p. 146.) Even under the Re- 
public the number of slaves following a Roman 
army was large; under the Empire it sometimes | 
exceeded the number of the soldiers. Each legion 
was followed by its own calones ; and to prevent 
confusion, in case of an attack, they were organ- 
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lerally attributed to Calpurnius. 


ized and subjected to military discipline. See. 
Lixa; SERVUS. 

Calor. A river in Samnium, flowing past Bene- | 
ventum and falling into the Vulturnus. | 

Calpé (KdAm, Kadms). <A lofty mountain in | 
the most southern parts of Spain, opposite to | 
Mount Abyla on the African coast. These two | 
mountains were called the Pillars of Hercules. | 
Calpé is now called Gibraltar, from the Arabic 
Gebel Tarik—i. e. “mountain of Tarik,” Tarik | 
being the Moorish general who first led the Moors | 
into Spain, A.D. 710. 

Calpis (kaAms). An urn oftenest used for carry- | 
ing water, but sometimes for holding ungueuts, | 
wine, or as a cinerary urn. See Hyprta. 


Calpurnia. Daughter of L. Calpurnius Piso, 
consul B.C. 58, and last wife of Inlius Caesar, to 
whom she was married in B.c. 59. She survived 
her husband. See Cansar, Garus Tunius. 


Calpurnia Gens. A  plebeian gens which 


claimed to be descended from Calpus, a son of 
Numa. It was divided into the families of Bestia, 
Bibulus, and Piso. 


Calpurnia Lex. 


Calpurnius. (1) A writer of mimes, not to be 
confounded with the pastoral poet of the same 
name. (2) A Christian in the time of Hadrian and 
Antoninus Pius, from whom we have fifty-one 


See Lrx. 


CALYDON 


Declamationes remaining. (3) Tirus CALPURNIUS 
(called StctLus), a Latin poet, a native of Sicily, 
lived during the first century of our era, under 
the emperor Nero. In the earliest editions of his 
works, and in all but one of the MSS., eleven ec- 
logues pass under his name. Ugoletus, however, 
at a later period, guided by this single MS., showed 
that four of the eleven were the work of Nemesi- 
anus. The Helogues of Calpurnius are not without 
merit, though greatly inferior in elegance and sim- 
plicity to Vergil’s. They are dedicated to Neme- 
sianus, his protector and patron, for he himself 
was very poor. In the time of Charlemagne these 
pieces were placed in the hands of young scholars. 
Besides these poems, which were written in imita- 
tion of Vergil’s Bucolica, there exists a poetical 
panegyric, De Laude Pisonis, which is now gen- 
Editions of 
this are those of Held (Breslau, 1831), and Weber 
(Marburg, 1859); of the clogues, those by 
Glaeser (Gottingen, 1842); with Nemesianus by 
Schenkl (Prague, 1885); and with commentary, 
introduction, and appendix by Keene (London, 
1887). A good translation of the Helogues into 


| English verse is that by E. J. L. Seott (London, 
| 1891). 


See EINSIEDELN POEMS. 
Calthila. <A yellow garment. See CrocoTa. 
Calumnia (in old Latin, Kalumnia). The Latin 


word for slander. It was technically applied to 
false accusations. The person falsely accused, 


| if acquitted, had the right of accusing the prose- 


cutor in his turn on the charge of calumnia before 
the same jury. In civil cases the penalty was a 
pecuniary fine; in criminal cases the calumniator 
lost his right to appear again as a prosecutor, and 
in early times was branded on the forehead with 
a K (Cie. Pro Rose. Am. 20, 57). 

Calvinus, CN. Domitius. Tribune of the plebs, 
B.C. 59, when he supported Bibulus against Caesar, 
praetor in B.C, 56, and consul in B.C, 53, through 
the fluence of Pompey. He took an active part 


|in the Civil War as one of Caesar’s generals. 


Calvus, Gaius Licintus. A Roman, equally 
distinguished as an orator and a poet. In the for- 
mer capacity he is mentioned with praise by Cicero 
(Brut. 81; Hp. ad Fam. vii. 24; xv. 51). He 
was also the friend of Catullus, and three odes 
(14, 50, 96) of that author’s are addressed to him, 
in which he is commemorated as a most delightful 
companion, from whose society he could scarcely 
refrain. The fragments of his epigrams which re- 
main do not enable us to jndge for ourselves of 
his poetical merits. He is classed by Ovid among 
the licentious writers. -He lived B.c, 82-47. See 
Teuffel, Hist. of Rom. Lit. § 213, 5-7. 


_Calycadnus (Kadvxadvos). A considerable river 
of Cilicia Tracheia, navigable as far as Seleucia. 

Calydnae (Kadvudvai vio). (1) Two small isl- 
ands off the coast of Troas. (2) A group of islands 
off the coast of Caria, belonging to the Sporades. 


The largest of them was called Calydna, and after- 
wards Calymna. 


Cal¥don (Kadvdev). A city of Aetolia, below 
the river Evenus, and between that stream and 
the sea. It was famed in Grecian story on ac- 
count of the boar-hunt in its neighbourhood (see 
MELEAGER), the theme of poetry from Homer to 
Statins. We are told by mythologists that Oeneus, 
the father of Meleager and Tydeus, reigned at 


CALYMNA 


Calydon, while his brother Agrius settled in Pleu- 
ron. Frequent wars, however, arose between them 
on the subject of contignous lands. Some time at- 
ter the Peloponnesian War, we find Calydon in the 
possession of the Achaeans. It is probable that the 
Calydonians themselves invited over the Achaeans, 
to defend them against the Acarnanians (Pausan. 
iii. 10). Their city was, in consequence, occupied 
by an Achaean garrison, until Epaminondas, after 
the battle of Leuctra, compelled them to evacuate 
the place. It was still a town of importance dur- 
ing the Social War, and as late as the time of Cae- 
sar. Augustus accomplished its downfall by re- 
moving the inhabitants to Nicopolis. : 

Calymna (Ka\uuya). See CALYDNAE. 

Calypso (Ka\vWo). A daughter of Atlas, ac- 
cording to Homer (Od. ii. 52). Hesiod, however, 
makes her an ocean-nymph (Theog. 359), and Apol- 
lodorus a Nereid (i.2). Like Circé, she was a god- 
dess of human appearance, and dwelt in solitary 
state with her attendant nymphs on an island named 
Ogygia, in the midst of the ocean. 
sented such a scene of sylvan beauty as charmed 
even Hermes, one of the dwellers of Olympus (Od. 
v. 72). Calypso received and kindly entertained 
Odysseus, when, in 
the course of his 
wanderings, that 
hero was thrown 
upon ber domains 
afterhisshipwreck. 
She detained him 
there for seven 
years, designing to 
make him immor- 
tal and to keep him 
with her forever; 
but Hermes arriv- 
ing with a com- 
mand from Zeus, 
she was obliged to 
consent to his de- 
parture. She gave 
the hero tools to 
build a raft or light vessel, supplied him with 
provisions, and reluctantly took a final leave of 
him. As regards her island, Homer seems to have 
conceived Ogygia to lie in the northwestern parts 
of the Western Sea, far remote from all other isles 
and coasts; and he thus brought his hero into all 
parts of that sea, and informed his auditors of all 
its wonders. Odysseus had two sons by Calypso, 
named Nausithoiis and Nausinoiis. 

Calyptra (xkadimrpa). A veil worn by young 
women in Greece as well as in Italy, used to con- 
ceal the face from strangers. See Hom. Od. v. 232; 
Eurip. Iph. T. 372. 

Camalodunum, The modern Colchester; the 
capital of the Trinobantes in Britain, and the first 
Roman colony in the island. It was founded by 
the emperor Claudius, A.D. 43. 

Camara (kaydpa) or Caméra. Any arched or 
vaulted covering, and anything with such a cov- 
ering. It is chiefly used in the following 
senses : ; ' 

(1) Of an arched roof which might be (a) av 
open trellis- work with creeping - plants, ete., 
trained over it; or (b) an arched or vaulted ceil- 
ing formed by semicircular bands or beams of 
wood, often gilded or fitted with plates of glass; 


(From a painted Vase.) 


Calypso. 
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Her isle pre- | 


CAMBYSES 


or (¢) @ barrel-vault of solid stone-work, as that 
of the Tullianum prison at Rome. See CARCER, 

(2) Small boats used in early times by the people 
who inhabited the shores of the Euxine and the 
Bosporus, and so called from their broad, arched 
deck, described by Tacitus (/iist. iii, 4). 


Camarina (Kapapiva). A town on the southern 
coast of Sicily, at the mouth of the Hipparis, 
founded by Syracuse, B.c. 599. It was several 
times destroyed by Syracuse; and in the First 
Punie War was taken by the Romans, and most 
of the inhabitants sold as slaves. 

Near the walls on the north was the Palus 
Camarina, which was a marshy pool formed by 
the stagnation of the Hipparis near its mouth, 
Its miasmatic vapours made the city unhealthy, 
for which reason the inhabitants were anxious to 
drain it, but were counselled by the Delphic Ora- 
cle not to do it (My kiver Kaydpuvay: dkivnros yap 
dpeivev). In spite of this advice, the marsh was 
drained, and in consequence the city was laid 
open to attack on that side, and was captured. 
The story is doubtless apocryphal, but the words 
of the oracle passed into a proverb among the 
ee See Verg. Aen. iii. 700, 701 and Serv. ad 
00. 


Cambunii Montes. The mountains which sep- 
arate Macedonia and Thessaly. ‘They were a con- 
tinuation of the Ceraunian Mountains, terminating 
in Mount Olympus on the east. 

Camb¥ses (KapBvons). (1) An early monarch 
of the line of the Achaemenides, the successor of 
Teispes, who was himself the successor of Achaem- 
enes. He must not be confounded with Cam- 
byses the son of Cyrus, who was, in fact, the 
second of the name in the line of Persian kings 
(Herod. vii. 11). (2) A Persian of good family, to 
whom Astyages, king of Media, gave his daugh- 
ter Mandané in marriage. The issue of this union 
was Cyrus the Great (Herod. i. 46, 107). (8) The 
son and successor of Cyrus the Great, ascend- 
ed the throne of Persia B.c. 530. Soon after the 
commencement of his reign, he undertook the con- 
quest of Egypt, being incited to the step, accord- 
ing to the Persian account as given in Herodotus 
(iii. 1), by the conduct of Amasis, the king of that 
country. Camibyses, it seems, had demanded in 
marriage the daughter of Amasis; but the latter, 
knowing that the Persian monarch intended to 
make her, not his wife, but his concubine, en- 
deavoured to deceive him by sending in her stead 
the daughter of his predecessor Apries. The his- 
torian gives another account; but it is more than 
probable that both are untrue, and that ambitious 
feelings alone on the part of Cambyses prompted 
him to the enterprise. Amasis died before Cam- 
byses marched against Egypt, and his son Psam- 
menitus succeeded to the throne. A bloody battle 
was fought near the Pelusiac mouth of the Nile, 
and the Egyptians were put to flight, after which 
Cambyses made himself master of the whole coun- 
try, and received tokens of submission also from 
the Cyrenaeans and the people of Barca. The 
kingdom of Egypt was thus conquered by him in 
six mouths. See AEGYPTUS. 

Cambyses now formed new projects. He wished 
to send a squadron and subjugate Carthage, to 
conquer Aethiopia, and to make himself master 
of the famous temple of Zeus Ammon. The 
first of these expeditions, however, did not take 
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place, because the Phenicians, who composed his 
naval force, would not attack one of their own 
colonies. The army that was sent against the 
Ammonians perished in the desert, and the troops 
at whose head he himself had set out against 
the Aethiopians were compelled by hunger to 
retreat. How far he advanced into Aethiopia 
can not be ascertained from anything that He- 
rodotus says. Diodorus Siculus, however (i. 33), 
makes Cambyses to have penetrated as far as 
the spot where Meroé stood, which city, accord- 
ing to this same writer, he founded. (See ME- 
rok.) After his return from Aethiopia, the Per- 
sian king gave himself up to the greatest acts of 
outrage and cruelty. On entering Memphis he 
found the inhabitants engaged in celebrating the 
festival of the reappearance of Apis, aud, imag- 
ining that these rejoicings were made on account 
of his ill success, he caused the sacred bull to be 
brought before him, stabbed him with his dagger, 
of which wound the animal afterwards died. He 
also ordered the priests to be scourged. 

Cambyses is said to have been subject to epilep- 
sy from his earliest years; and the habit of drink- 
ing, in which he now indulged to excess, rendered 
him at times completely furious. No relation was 
held sacred by him when intoxicated. Having 
dreamed that his brother Smerdis was seated on 
the royal throne, he sent one of his principal 
confidants to Persia, with orders to put him to 
death, a mandate which was actually accom- 
plished. His sister and wife Atossa, who lament- 
ed the death of Smerdis, he kicked so severely as to 
bring on an abortion, These and many other ac- 
tions, alike indicative of almost complete insani- 
ty, aroused against him the feelings of his sub- 
jects. A member of the order called the Magi 
availed himself of this discontent, and, aided by 
the strong resemblance which he bore to the 
murdered Smerdis, as well as by the exertions of 
a brother who was also a Magian, seized upon the 
throne of Persia, and sent heralds in every direc- 
tion, commanding all to obey, for the time to 
come, Smerdis, son of Cyrus, and not Cambyses. 
The news of this usurpation reached Cambyses 
at a place in Syria called Ecbatana, where he was 
at that time with his army. Resolving to return 
with all speed to Susa, the monarch was in the act 
of mounting his horse, when his sword fell from its 
sheath and inflicted a mortal wound in his thigh. 
An oracle, it is said, had been given him from Bu- 
tus that he would end his life at Eebatana, but he 
had always thought that the Median Eebatana was 
meant by it. He died of his wound soon after, B.c. 
522, leaving no children, Ctesias gives a different 
account. He makes Cambyses to have died at 
Babylon of a wound he had given himself on the 
femoral muscle, while shaving smooth a piece of 
wood with a small knife. According to Herodo- 
tus (iii. 66), Cambyses reigned seven years and five 
months. See PERSIA. 

Camenae. Prophetic nymphs, belonging to the 
religion of ancient Italy, although later traditions 
represent their worship as introduced into Italy 
from Arcadia, and some accounts identify them 
with the Muses. The most important of these 
goddesses was Carmenta or Carmentis, who had 
a temple at the foot of the Capitoline Hill, and al- 
tars near the Porta Carmentalis, The traditions 
which assigned a Greek origin to her worship 
state that her original name was Nicostraté, and 
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that she was the mother of Evander, with whom 
she came to Italy. On the etymology of the word 
Camena, which is usually regarded as = Casmena, 
from the root of carmen, “the songstress ” (Momm- 
sen), see Nettleship, Essays in Latin Literature, pp. 
47-50 (Oxford, 1885). 


Camerarius, JoAcHIM (Ger. KAMMERMEISTER), 
born at Bamberg, April 12th, 1500, was next to 
Melanchthon among the scholars who contributed 
to reviving the study of classical antiquities in 
Germany. His family, originally LIEBHARD, es- 
tablished itself towards the middle of the fif- 
teenth century in Franconia, and assumed the 
name of Camerarius from the hereditary office of 
chamberlain to the Prince-Bishop of Bamberg. 
Joachim was first led to the study of the classics 
by George Helt, at the University of Leipzig. In 
1518, he went to Erfurt and began to teach Greek, 
and in 1521 joined Melanchthon at Wittenberg. He 
published a translation of the First Olynthiac of 
Demosthenes in 1524, and, after worsting Erasmus 
at Bale, was appointed in 1526 Professor of Greek 
at Nuremberg, and was sent in 1530 as delegate 
to Augsburg, where he took a large part in the 
preparation of the Confession. In 1535 he was 
called to Tiibingen, where he founded the classical 
course, and after six years undertook with great 
success the reorganization of the University of 
Leipzig, where he remained for the rest of his life. 
He died in 1574. Camerarius was renowned not 
only as a great teacher, but especially as an in- 
dustrious editor. He was among the first to revise 
texts with scientific care, and left nearly 150 works 
on varied subjects. Besides a number of biogra- 
phies and books connected with the Reformation, 
his chief work is his Commentarii Linguae Graecae 
et Latinae (Bale, 1551). He also edited the ora- 
tions of Demosthenes, Sophocles (1556), Quintilian 


| (1534), Cicero, 4 vols. (1540), Herodotus, Thucydides, 


Plautus (1552), Theocritus, the Lthies of Aristotle, 


| Theophrastus, and wrote a numismatical work, 


Historia Rei Nummariae. See Bursian, Geschichte 
der Class. Philologie (Munich, 1883), pp. 185-190; 
and W, Pokel, Philolog. Schrifistellerlexicon (Leipzig, 
1882). 

Cameria. An ancient town of Latium, con- 
quered by Tarquinius Priscus. 

Camerinum or Camarinum, more anciently 
CAMERS. The modern Camerino; a town in Um- 
bria on the borders of Picenum, and subsequent- 
ly a Roman colony. 


Camerinus. A Roman poet, contemporary with 
Ovid, who wrote a poem on the capture of Troy by 
Hercules (Ovid, Hpist. ex Pont. iv. 16, 18). 


Camicus (Kayixds). An ancient town of the 
Sicani on the southern coast of Sicily, and on a 
river of the same name, occupying the site of the 
citadel of Agrigentum. 


Camilla. A queen of the Volsci, and daughter of 
Metabus and Casmilla. Her father, who reigned 
at Privernum, having by his tyranny rendered 
himself odious to his subjects, was by them ex- 
pelled from his dominions, and forced to take ref- 
uge from their fury in the lonely woods. Here he 
bred up the infant Camilla, the sole companion of 
his flight; and, having dedicated her to the ser- 
vice of Diana, he instructed her in the use of the 
bow and arrow, and accustomed her to the prac- 
tice of martial and sylvan exercises. She was so 
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remarkable for her swiftness that she is described 
by the poets as flying over the corn without bend- 
ing the stalks, and skimming over the surface of 
the water without wetting her feet. Attended by 
a train of warriors, she led the Volscians to battle 
against Aeneas. Many brave chiefs fell by her 
hand; but she was at length herself killed by a 
soldier of the name of Aruns, who, from a place of 
concealment, aimed a javelin at her. Diana, how- 
ever, who had foreseen this fatal event, had com- 
missioned Opis, one of her nymphs, to avenge the 
death of Camilla, and Aruns was slain in his flight 
from the combat by the arrows of the goddess 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 803 foll.; xi. 532 foll.). 


Camilli, Camillae. Boys and girls employed in 


the sacrifices of the Flamen Dialis, the Flaminica | 


Dialis, and in general in religious rites and cere- 
monies. They were required to be perfect in form 
and sound in health, free-born, and with both their 
parents alive; or, in other words, according to the 
expression of the Romans, pueri seu puellae inge- 
nui, felicissimi, patrimi matrimique. The origin 
of these words gave rise to various opinions among 
the ancients. Dionysius supposed them to corre- 
spond to the xadusAoc among the Curetes and Cory- 
bantes; others connected them with Cadmilus or 
Casmilus, one of the Samothracian Cabeiri; but 
we know nothing certain on the matter. (See 
CaBEIRIA.) Respecting the employment of the 
Camilli at Roman marriages, see MATRIMONIUM. 


Camillus, M. Furitus. A celebrated Roman, 
ealled the second Romulus, from his services to his 
eountry. After filling various important stations, 
and, among other achievements, taking the city of 
Veii, which had for the space of ten years resisted 
the Roman arms, he encountered at last the dis- 
pleasure of his countrymen, and was accused of 
having embezzled some of the plunder of this place. 
Being well aware how the matter would terminate, 
Camillus went into voluntary exile, although his 
friends offered to pay the sum demanded of him. 
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| officers under the later Em- 


16, with the note of Salma- 


| sius). 
Campana. A bell. See 
TINTINNABULUM. 


During this period of separation from his country, | 


Rome, with the exception of the Capitol, was taken 
by the Gauls under Brennus (q.v.). Camillus, 
though an exile, was invited by the fugitive Romaus 
at Veii to take command of them, but refused to act 
until the wishes of the Romans besieged in the Cap- 


itol were known. These unanimously revoked the | 
sentence of banishment, and elected him dictator. | 


The noble-minded Roman forgot their previous in- 
gratitude, and marched to the relief of his country ; 
which he delivered, after it had been for some time 
in the possession of the enemy. The Roman ac- 
count says that Camillus, at the head of an army 
of forty thousand men, hastened to Rome, where 
he found the garrison of the Capitol on the point of 
purchasing peace from the invaders. “ With iron, 
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in the eighty-ninth year of his age, having been 
five times dictator, once censor, three times inter- 
rex, twice military tribune, and having obtained 
four triumphs (Plut. Camiéll.; Liv. v. 46 foll.; 
Flor. i.13; Verg. Aen. vi. 825). We have touched 
on merely a few of the events connected with the 
history of Camillus, in consequence of the strong 
suspicion which attaches itself to the greater part 
of the narrative. In no instance, perhaps, have 
the family memorials of the Roman aristocracy 
more completely usurped the place of true history 
than in the case of Camillus. The part relative 
to the overthrow of the Gauls appears to be pure 
fiction. See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, bk. ii. ch. 4. 


Caminus (xdyivos). A chimney. See Domus. 
Camirus (Kdapeipos). A Dorian town on the 


Western coast of the island of Rhodes, and the 


principal town in the island before the foundation 
of Rhodes. Here Pisander was born. 

Camisia. A linen shirt worn next to the skin, 
is first mentioned in the fourth century by St. Je- 
rome (Hp. 64, n. 11), from whom we learn that the 
word was used in the popular language, and that 
in his time the camisia was worn by soldiers. It 
is also mentioned by Isidorus, and by Paulus 
(Fest. s. v. supparus, p. 311, M.), who gives it as 
the equivalent of the older word subucula. From 
the word camisia comes the French chemise. 


Camp. See Castra; EXERCITUS. 


Campagus. A kind of boot worn by the Ro- 
man emperors and military 


pire (Trebell. Poll. Gallien. 


Campana Lex. See LEX. 

Campania. A district of 
Italy, the name of which is 
probably derived from cam- 
pus, “a plain.” It was sep- 
arated from Latium by the 
river Liris, and from Lucania 
at a later time by the river 
Silarus, though in the time 
of Augustus it did not ex- 
tend farther south than the 
promontory of Minerva. In 


Campagus. 


(From Marble 
Statue of an Emperor 


found at Carthage.) (Brit- 
ish Museum. ) 


still earlier times, the “Ager Campanus” ineludedt 


only the country around Capua. Campania is a 


_voleanic country, to which circumstance it mainly 
‘owed the extraordinary fertility for which it was 


celebrated in antiquity above all other lands. The 
fertility of the soil, allowing in parts three crops in 


a year, the beauty of the scenery, and the softness 


and not with gold,” exclaimed Camillus, “Rome | 


buys her freedom.” An attack was instantly made 


upon the Gauls, a victory obtained, and the foe. 


left their camp by night. 
lus overtook them, and they met with a total over- 
throw. 
amid the acclamations of thousands, who greeted 
him with the name of Romulus, Father of his Coun- 
try, and Second Founder of the City. Atter perform- 
ing another equally important service, 1n prevail- 


i is countrymen to rebuild their city and | ° 
Soe s | distinct peoples, besides the Greek population of 


not return to Veii, and after gaining victories over 
the Aequi, Volsci, Etrurians, and Latins, he died 


His triumphal entry into Rome was made 


On the morrow Camil- | 


of the climate, the heat of which was tempered by 
the delicious breezes of the sea, procured for Cam- 
pania the epithet Felix, a name which it justly de- 
served. It was the favourite retreat in summer of 
the Roman nobles, whose villas studded a consider- 
able part of its coast, especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Baiae (q. v.). The earliest inhabitants of 
the country were the Ausones and the Osci or Opici. 
These were subsequently conquered by the Etrus- 
cans, who became the masters of almost all the 
country. In the time of the Romans we find three 


Cumae: (1) The Campanlt, properly so called, ¢ 
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mixed race, consisting of Etruscans and the orig- | 


inal inhabitants of the country, dwelling along 
the coast from Sinuessa to Paestum. They were 
the ruling race at Capua, (2) The S1piciNI, an Au- 
sonian people, in the northwest of the country on 
the borders of Samnium. (3) The PICENTINI, n 
the southeastern part of the country. 


Campaspé (Kayrdorn). A mistress of Alexander 
the Great, immortalized by Apelles, to whom she 
sat as the model for his Aphrodité Anadyomené. 
See APELLES. 

Campestré (sc. subligar). A kind of girdle 
or apron, which the Roman youths wore round 
their loins when they exercised naked in the 
Campus Martius. The campestré was sometimes 
worn in warm weather, in place of the tunic, under 
the toga (Hor. Hpist. i. 11. 18). 

Campidoctores. Persons who, like the modern 
drill-sergeant, taught Roman soldiers their exer- 
cises. In the times of the Republic this duty was 
discharged by a centurion, or a veteran soldier of 
merit and distinction. See Plin. Paneg. 13. 

Campi Raudii. A plain in the north of Italy, 
near Vercellae, where Marius and Catulus defeat- 
ed the Cimbri in B.c. 101. 

Campus Martius. The term campus (kayros) 
belongs to the language of Sicily, in which it sig- 
nified a hippodrome or race-course ; but among the 


Romans it was used to denote an open plain, coy- | 


ered with herbage, and set apart for the purpose 
of exercise or amusement. Eight of these plains 
are enumerated by P. Victor as appertaining to the 
city of Rome, among which the most celebrated 
was the Campus Martius, so called because it was 
consecrated to the god Mars. Some difference ex- 
ists between Livy and Dionysius Halicarnassus re- 
specting the period at which this consecration took 
place. The former states that upon the expulsion 
of the Tarquins the people took possession of their 
property (ager Tarquiniorum), situated between the 
city and the Tiber, and assigned it to the god of 
war, by whose name it was subsequently distin- 
guished ; whereas the latter says that the Ager 
Tarquiniorum had been usurped from that divini- 
ty, to whom it belonged of old, and appropriated 
by the Tarquins, so that it was only restored to its 
original service upon their expulsion, a statement 
which gains confirmation from a law of Numa, 
quoted by Festus, seewnda spolia in Martis aram 
in campo solitaurilia utra voluerit caedito. 

From the greater extent and importance of this 
plain beyond all the others, it was often spoken 
of as “the plain,” kar’ e€oynv, without any epithet 
to distinguish it; and, therefore, whenever the 
word is so used, it is the Campus Martius which is 
to be understood as always referred to. 

The general designation, Campus Martius, com- 
prised two plains, which, though generally spok- 
en of collectively, are sometimes distinguished. 
The former of these was the so-called Ager Tar- 
quiniorum, to which Juvenal refers, inde Superbi 
Totum regis agrum; the other was given to the 
Roman people by the vestal virgin Gaia Taratia 
or Suffetia, and is sometimes called Campus Tibe- 
rinus, and sometimes Campus Minor. 

It is difficult to determine the precise limits of 
the Campus Martius, but in general terms it may 
be described as situated between the Via Lata and 


Via Flaminia on the north, the Via Recta on the | 


south; as bounded by the Tiber on the west, and 
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| the Pantheon and gardens of Agrippa towards the 
east; and the Campus Minor, or Tiberinus, oceu- 
pied the lower portion of the circuit towards the 
Via Recta, from the Pons Aelius to the Pons Ia- 
niculensis. See Pons. 

That the Campus Martius was originally with- 
out the city is apparent—first, from the passages 
of Livy and Dionysius above referred to; second- 
ly, from the custom of holding the Comitia Centu- 
riata there, which could not be held within the 
Pomoerium; hence the word campus is put for 
the comitia, which also explains the expression of 
Cicero, fors domina campi, and of Lucan, venalis 
campus, which means “ the corrupt voters”; thirdly, 
because the generals who demanded a triumph, 
not being allowed to enter the city, remained 
with their armies in the Campus Martius; and, 
finally, because it was not lawful to bury within 
the city, whereas the monuments of the illustri- 
ous dead were among the most striking orna- 
ments with which it was embellished. (See Sr- 
PULCRUM.) But it was included in the city by 
Aurelian when he enlarged the walls. 

The principal edifices which adorned this fa- 
mous plain are described by Strabo. It was coy- 
ered with perpetual verdure, and was a favourite 
|resort for air, exercise, or recreation when the la- 
bours of the day were over. Its ample area was 
crowded by the young, who there initiated them- 
selves in all warlike and athletic exercises, and in 
| the games usual to the palaestra; for which pur- 
|pose the contiguous Tiber rendered it peculiarly 
appropriate in early times, before public baths 
were established. Hence campus is used as “a 
| field” for any exercise, mental or bodily. Wood- 
en horses were also kept in the Campus Martius— 
under porticos in winter, and in the open plain 
during summer—in order to give expertness in 
mounting and dismounting; a necessary prac- 
tice when stirrups were not in use (Veget. i. 23). 
Horse-races (equiria) also took place here, except 
when the Campus was overflowed. The Campus 
Martius is the most densely populated portion of 
modern Rome. See ROMA. 


Campus Sceleratus. A place within the walls 
of Rome, near the Porta Collina, where Vestal 
| Virgins who had lost their chastity were buried 
alive (Liv. viii. 15). It was unlawful to bury 
the dead within the city, or to slay a vestal; but 
both these restrictions were evaded by a living 
entombment. See Festus, s. v. probrum,; Suet. 
Domit. 8; Plin. Hpist. iv. 11; Mayor on Juv. iv. 
10; and the article VESTALES. 


Camus. See CAPISTRUM. 


Canabus (xava8os or kxavva8os). A wooden 
stock or framework used by potters and sculptors 
round which the clay was laid (Poll. vii. 164). In 
small statues (sigil/a) and vessels it was of the 
simplest description, and mostly of the form of a 
cross, crux or stipes (Tertull. Apol. 12; ad Nat. i. 12). 
It is applied to very lean persons (Strattis ap. 
Pollux, x. 189; Anth. P. xi. 107), as we should say 
“a skeleton.” It is the same word as the Latin 
cannaba, a booth,” both signifying a construction 
like a scaffold or framework. The word seems to 
have been also used for the outline figure which 
sculptors and painters used as a model (Suidas, 
s. h. ¥.). 

Canacé (Kavaky). The daughter of Aeolus and 
Enareté, and mistress of Poseidon, by whom she 
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had several children. She entertained an un- 
natural passion for her brother Macareus, and was 
punished by her father with death, or, according 
to another version, committed suicide with Maca- 
reus. See Apollod. i. 7, 3; Hyg. Fab. 238, 242; 
Ovid, Heroid. xi. 

Canachus (Kavayos). A statuary of Sicyon, who 
studied his art under Polycletus (q. v.) at the be- 
ginning of the fifth century B.c. His chief work 
was a colossal Apollo in the Branchidae Sanctuary 
at Miletus, known to us by a bronze statuette in 


(British Museum.) 


Apollo of Canachus. 


the British Museum. He also made the chrysele- 
phantine Aphrodité kept in Sicyon. His brother, 
Aristocles, was almost equally celebrated in the 
same department of art. 

Canalictilus. Properly a small channel or 
canal, and also used in the following special 
senses: to denote (1) the channel or barrel of a 
eatapult (Vitruy, x. 15); (2) a splint (Cels. ne 2) 
(3) the grooves carved on the face of a trig yp 
between the three uprights (femina, pnpot), wile 
those at each end where the outside jemina sank 
to the level of the metope were called semieana- 
liculi. See CANALIS ; COLUMNA. i . 

alis (cwAnv). A channel or canal, 1s used, 
Peake yusdocvatlves, to signify a water- 
g* 
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course, whether open or closed, and next any other 
passage which resembles a watercourse. 

The method of constructing conduits is described 
by Vitruvius (viii, 7), who distinguishes the cana- 
lis, which is lined with masonry (structilis), from 
the leaden fistula and the earthenware tubulus. 
A ruder kind of conduit was made of timber 
or earthenware to carry water from a spring or 
stream to cattle in a meadow. Again, canalis de- 
notes a feeding-trough, which was in the case of 
domestic birds placed inside their house, and fed 
from the outside by pipes (Varro, R. &. iii. 7, 8; 
Ui 12). 

Similarly canalis denotes the channel of a sewer, 
as, for instance, that in the Forum, which is at one 
spot exposed to view, and was a favourite station 
for loungers (Plant. Cure. iv. 1, 15). 

Canalis is also a trench or vein in a gold- 
mine (Plin. HZ. N, xxxiii. § 68); the barrel 
or channel for missiles (oidpyyé) in a cata- 
pult (Vitruy. x. 13, 7); a reed-pipe (Calp. 
Fel. iv. 76); in the med- 
ical writers, a_ splint 
(Cels. viii. 10, 65) or a 
canal of the human body 
(id. iv. 1, 38); and finally, 
in architecture, the ‘ chan- 
nel” or flat surface run- 
ning between the «abacus 
and the echinus inside the 
volute, as in the accom- 
panying cut from one of 
the triglyphs of the temple 
of Segesta in Sicily. See 
COLUMNA. 

Canaria (Kavapia). The largest of the cluster 
of islands called by the ancients Beatae and For- 
tunatae Insulae (q. v.), and now the Canary Isl- 
ands, Pliny says that this island derived its name 
from the number of very large-sized dogs (canes) 
which it contained. 

Canathron (kavap6or or kavvaOpov). A Laconian 
car made of wood, with an arched plaited cover- 
ing (hence the derivation probably from kayva, “a 
reed”), in which the Spartan ladies used to go to 
Amyclae for the celebration of the Hyacinthia. 
We may compare the Roman pilentum (q. v.). (See 
Polycrates in Athenaeus, xv. 4,139 f.) The nature 
of its adornments was at times fantastic. Hustath. 
on Jl. xxiy. 190 is in error in stating that kavya@pov 
and zeipws are the same. The latter is a basket 
put into the chariot, and used for holding the 
necessaries for a journey, and also for a seat 
(Buchholz, Hom. Real. ii. 1, 228). 


See CANCELLI. 


_ Canalis in Architecture. 


Cancellarius. 

Cancelli (kvyxdides, Spipakror). A screen or 
lattice of open work, placed before a window, a 
doorway, the tribunal of a judge, or any other 
place. At Athens, in the Senate-house and law- 
courts Spvdaxroe were the inner partition, and 
kykAides the gates opening into it. Balconies 
projecting from the fronts of houses were also 
Spupaxror (maeniana). The material was origi- 
nally wood, as the name dpvpakros shows (L. and 8. 
s. v.); and such were also the cancelli put up at 
Rome for temporary purposes, as when funeral 
games were given in the Forum (cancella fori, Cic. 
pro Sest. 58, § 124; cf. Ov. Am. ili. 2, 64). But 
they might also be in metal, as in the cancelli 
before the Temple of Vesta, rebuilt by Severus, 
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conjecturally restored by Lanciani from existing 
remains, or in marble. In the Basilica Iulia, low 
marble screens or cancelli shut in the otherwise 
open arches on the ground floor; and a great 
number of fragments of these screens are now 
scattered about the Forum. 

Hence was derived the word cancellarius, 
which originally signified a porter who stood at 
the latticed or grated door of the emperor’s pal- 
ace. The cancellarius also signified a legal scribe 
or secretary who sat within the cancelli, or lattice- 
work, by which the crowd was kept off from the 
tribunals of the judges (Cassiod. Var. xi. 6). The 
chief scribe or secretary was called cancellarius 
kat e€oxnv, and was eventually invested with ju- 
dicial power at Constantinople. From this word 
has come the modern “ chancellor.” 


Candacé (Kavéaxn). A name given to the queen- 
mothers in Meroé in Aethiopia. Some women of 
this name appear in history, but they seem to have 
been merely queen-regents, governing during the 
minority of their sons. Some ancient authors, 
however, state that it was customary for the 
Aethiopians to be governed by queens called each 
by the name of Candacé. Suidas speaks of a 
Candacé who was made prisoner by Alexander 
the Great, but this appears to be a mere fable. 
A Candacé, blind of one eye, made an irruption 
into Egypt during the reign of Augustus, B.C. 22. 
She took and pillaged several cities, but Petronius, 
the prefect of Egypt, pursued her and penetrated 
into her dominions, which he pillaged in turn, until 
she restored the booty which she had carried off 
from Egypt, and sued for peace (Dio Cass. lxiy. 
5; Plin. H. N. vi. 29). Mention is also made in the 
sacred writings of a queen of Aethiopia named 
Candacé (Acts, viii. 27). 


Candaules (KaySavAns). A monarch of Lydia, 
the last of the Heraclidae, dethroned by Gyges at 
the instigation of his own queen, whom he had 
insulted by showing her when naked to Gyges. 
(Consult Herod. i. 7 foll.) His true name appears 
to have been Myrsilus, and the appellation of 
Candaules to have been assumed by him as a title 
of honour, this latter being, in the Lydian lan- 
guage, equivalent to Heracles—i. e. the Sun. 


Candavia (Kaydaov1a), CANDAVIT Montes. The 
mountains separating Illyricum from Macedonia, 
across which the Via Egnatia ran. 

Candela. A candle, made either of wax (cerew) 
or tallow (sebacew), was used universally by the 
Romans before the invention of oil lamps (lucer- 
nae) (Varr. L. £.v. § 119). They had for a wick 
the pith of a kind of rush called seirpus (Plin, 
Hf. N. xvi.§ 178). In Livy (x1. 29) fasces candelis 
involuti appear to be packets wrapped up in a 
kind of waxed cloth. In later times candelae 
were only used by the poorer classes; the houses 
of the more wealthy were always lighted by Ju- 
cernae (Juv. ili. 287). See Becker-Géll, Gallus, ii. 
390. 


Candelabrum ()vyveior, Avxviov, AvyvLOV, Avy- 
via). Originally a candlestick, but afterwards used 
to support lamps (Avxvodxos), in which significa- 
tion the word most commonly oceurs. The cande- 
labra of this kind were usually made to stand upon 
the ground, and were of a considerable height. 
The most common sorts were made of wood (Cie, 
ad Q. Fratr. iii. 7); but those which have been 
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found in Herculaneum and Pompeii are mostly of 
bronze. Sometimes they were made of the more 
precious metals, and even of jewels, as was the one 
which Antiochus intended to dedicate to Iupiter 
Capitolinus (Cic. Verr. iv. 28). In the temples 
of the gods and in palaces there were frequently 
large candelabra made of marble and fastened to 
the ground. 

There is a great resemblance in the general plan 
and appearance of most of the candelabra which 
have been found. They usually consist of three 
parts: (1) the foot (Baors); (2) the shaft or stem 
(xavAds); (3) the plinth or tray (éuckds ), large 
enough for a lamp to stand on, or with a socket to 
receive a wax candle. The foot usually consists 
of three lions’ or griffins’ feet, ornamented with 
leaves; and the shaft, which is either plain or 
fluted, generally ends in a kind of capital on which 
the tray rests for supporting the lamp. Some- 
times we find a figure between the capital and the 
tray, as is seen in the candelabrum on the right 
hand in the annexed illustration, which represents 


Pompeian Candelabra. 


(Naples. ) 


candelabra found in Pompeii, and now in the Mu. 
seo Nazionale at Naples. The one on the left 
hand is also a representation of a candelabrum 
found in the same city, and is made with a sliding 
shaft, by which the light might be raised or low- 
ered at pleasure. 

The best candelabra were made at Aegina and 
Tarentum (Plin. H. WV. xxxiv. 6). 

There are also candelabra of various other forms, 
though those which have been given above are by 
far the most common. They sometimes consist of 
a figure supporting a lamp, or of a figure by the 
side of which the shaft is placed with two branch- 
es, each of which terminates in a flat disk, upon 
which a lamp was placed. A candelabrum of the 
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Pompeian Candelabrum. (Naples.) 

latter kind is given in the preceding illustration. 
The stem is formed of a liliaceous plant; and at 

the base is a mass of bronze, on which a Silenus is 
seated, engaged in trying to pour wine from a skin 
which he holds in his left hand, into a cup in his 
right. 

There was another kind of candelabrum, entirely 
different from those which have been described, 
which did not stand upon the ground, but was | 
placed upon the table. These candelabra usually | 
consist of pillars, from the capitals of which sev- | 


(Naples. ) 


Pompeian Candelabrum. 


eral lamps hang down, or of trees, from whose 
branches lamps also are suspended. The preced- | 
ing illustration represents a very elegant candela- 
brum of this kind, found in Pompeii. — 

The original, including the stand, is three feet 
high. The pillar is not placed in the centre, but 
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| pruaching 


CANEPHORUS 


found. The plinth is inlaid in imitation of a vine, 
the leaves of which are of silver, the stem and fruit 
of bright bronze. On one side is an altar with 
wood and fire upon it, and on the other a Bacchus 
riding upon a tiger. 

Candidatus. See AMBITUS. 

Candles. See CANDELA; Fax. 


Candys (xdavdus). A gown worn by the Medes 
and Persians over their trousers and other gar- 
ments (Xen. Anad.i.5,§ 8). It had wide sleeves, 
and was made of woollen cloth, which was either 
purple or of some other splendid colour. In the 


Candys. 


(Persepolitan Sculpture.) 


Persepolitan sculptures, nearly all the 
personages are clothed in it. 

Canephoria (karvndopia ). 
phorus (q. Vv.) 

Canephorus (xavnpopos ). A basket - bearer. 
The xayevoy or kavody, derived from xavya, “a reed,” 
was in the Homeric times a basket used for hold- 
ing bread (Il. ix. 217) or other edibles for meals, 
or the sacred ovAai for sacrifice (Od. iii. 441), Some 
few golden utensils were used in state sacrifices, 
though the usual kaya ropmika were no doubt yad- 
ka (Michaelis, Parthenon, p. 259). One of silver is 
referred to in the C. J, G. 2855, 19, and one of earth- 
enware in Dion. H. ii. 23 (Grimm). At Athens the 
kavoov was used in religious service only. A par- 
ticular part of the ceremony seems to have been 
called xavovy or kava, when the basket was carried 
round the altar (Eur. H. /. 926), laid down, and 
the ovAai taken therefrom. Kdvaortpoy signifies a 
bow] and also a dish made of cork or earthenware 
(Hom. Epig. 3). The Roman canistrum was 
used for just the same purposes as the Homeric 
xavovv—Viz., for holding bread, necessaries for sac- 
rifice, and remains of a feast (Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 105). 
Its epithets signify “‘flat”—e. g. patulis, lata, 
ete. 

They were, then, flat baskets used, among other 
purposes, for carrying the requisites for religious 
ceremonies. At the Panathenaea they were car- 


ried by adult maidens of high 
OC OIOOIOIOIOIOG 


principal 


The office of a cane- 


xiv. 


birth, who were genuine na- 

tive Athenians; but when a ~ 
private individual sacrificed, 
his daughter or some maiden 
of his family acted as his 
canephorus. 

An antefixa in the Brit- 
ish Museum (see illustration) 
represepts two canephori ap- 
a candelabrum. 
Each of them elevates one arm 
to support the basket, while 
she slightly raises her tunic 


(British Mu- 


Canephori. 


at one end of the plinth, which is the case in al- 
most every candelabrum of this description yet’! 


with the other, 


sem. ) 


CANES 


Canes and Walking-sticks. See BACULUM. 


Caniculares Dies. Certain days in the summer, 
preceding and ensuing the heliacal rising of Cani- 
cula, or the dog-star, in the morning. The ancients 
believed that this star, rising with the sun, and 
joining his influence to the fire of that luminary, 
was the cause of the extraordinary heat which 
usually prevailed in that season; and accordingly 
they gave the name of dog-days to about six or 
eight weeks of the hottest part of summer. This 
idea originated with the Egyptians, and was bor- 
rowed from them by the Greeks. The Romans 
sacrificed a brown dog every year to Canicula, at 
its rising, to appease its rage. See SIRIUS. 


Canidia. A Neapolitan courtesan, whose real 
name was perhaps Gratidia, beloved by Horace ; 
but when she deserted him he revenged himself 
by holding her up to contempt as an old sorceress 
(Zpod. v.; Sat. i. 8), though his famous palinode 
(Carm. i. 16), beginning O matre pulchra filia pul- 
chrior is thought by some to have been intended 
as an apology to her. 


Canis (kvwv). (1) The dog; an animal domesti- 
vated among the ancients, and used for hunting, for 
guarding houses, and also kept asa pet. In Egypt 
it was even held in reverence, and at Cynopolis 
received divine honours in the person of the dog- 
headed (or jackal-headed) god Anubis (q.v.). Ar- 
temis was said to have given Procris a dog that 
was always sure of its prey, and from this dog 
tradition derived the mighty Molossian hounds 
and those of Sparta. The mastiff (canis Anglicus) 
was imported into Rome from Britain, and was 
carefully bred for the wild-beast fights (venationes) 
in the amphitheatre, Lap-dogs (catuli) were reared 
in Melita (Malta). House-dogs took the place of 
the modern domestic cat, a creature unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans. See FAELis. (2) See Srrius. 

Canistrum (kdvaorpov). See CANEPHORUS. 


Canna (kdvva). A cane or reed. See CALAMUS. 


Cannae. A small village of Apulia, situated 
about five miles from Canusium, towards the sea, 
and at no great distance from the Aufidus. It was 
celebrated for the defeat of the Romans by Hanni- 
bal. Polybius tells us that, as a town, it was de- 
stroyed the year before the battle was fought, 
which took place on May 21st, B.c.216. The citadel, 
however, was preserved, and the circumstance of 
its occupation by Hannibal seems to have been re- 
garded by the Romans of sufficient importance to 
cause them considerable uneasiness and annoy- 
ance. It commanded, indeed, all the adjacent 
country, and was their principal southern depot 
of stores and provisions. The Greek writers, es- 
pecially Polybius, generally use the name in the 
singular, Kavya. 

The decisive victory at Cannae was owing to 
three combined causes: the excellent arrangements 
of Hannibal, the superiority of the Numidian horse, 
and the skilful manwuvre of Hasdrubal in oppos- 
ing only the light-armed cavalry against that of 
the Romans, while he employed the heavy horse, 
divided into small parties, in repeated attacks on 
different parts of the Roman rear. The Roman 
army contained 80,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry, 
the Carthaginians 40,000 infantry and 10,000 cay- 
alry. Hannibal drew up his forces in the form 
of a convex crescent, having his centre thrown 
forward before the wings. He commanded the 
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centre in person, and here he had purposely sta- 
tioned his worst troops; the best were posted at 
the extremities of each wing, which would enable 
them to act with decisive advantage as bodies of 
reserve, they being, in fact, the rear of the other 
forces. Hasdrubal commanded the left wing, 
Hanno the right. On the Roman side, want of 
union between the two consuls, and want of spirit 
among the men, afforded a sure omen of the fort- 
une of the day. Aemilius commanded the right, 
Varro the left wing; the proconsuls, Regulus and 
Servius, who had been consuls the preceding year, 
had command of the centre. What Hannibal fore- 
saw took place. The charge of the Romans, and 
their immense superiority in numbers, at length 
broke his centre, which, giving way inward, his 
army now assumed the shape of a concave crescent. 
The Romans, in the ardour of pursuit, were carried 
so far as to be completely surrounded. Both flanks 
were assailed by the veterans of Hannibal, who 
were armed in the Roman manner; at the same 
time the cavalry of the Carthaginians attacked 
their rear, and the broken centre, rallying, attacked 
them in front. The consequence was that they 
were nearly all cut to pieces. The two proconsuls, 
together with Aemilius the consul, were slain. 
Varro escaped with seventy horse to Venusia. The 
Romans lost on the field of battle 70,000 men; and 
10,000 who had not been present in the fight were 
made prisoners. The Carthaginian loss amounted 
to 5500 infantry and 200 cavalry. Such is the ac- 
count of Polybius, whose statement of the fight is 
much clearer and more satisfactory than that of 
Livy. Hannibal has been censured for not march- 
ing immediately to Rome after the battle, in which 
city all was consternation. But an explanation 
of his conduct may be found under the article 
HANNIBAL. See also the account in Col, Dodge’s 


valuable military study, Hannibal (N. Y. 1891). 
Canoe. See CYMBA. 


Canon (xavwy). A word probably derived from 


_kavva, “a reed,” and properly meaning a straight 


rod. Its special applications are as follows: 

(1) In the Homeric shield, the xavdves are the 
bars to which the shoulder-belt (reXayov) was at- 
tached; or two 
parallel bars 
used as handles, 
through one of 
which the war- 
rior placed his 
arm while he 
grasped the oth- 
er, See the ac- 
companying il- 
lustration. 

(2) In weay- 
ing, a straight 
round rod to which the alternate threads of the 
warp were attached by means of strings having 
loops at each end, one loop fastening the string to 
the xayov, the other fastening it to the warp. 
This arrangement of strings and loops was called 
piros by the Greeks and licia by the Romans. 

(3) A carpenter’s rule, much like our own. 
REGULA. 

(4) The beam of a balance, more often called 
(uyov (Anth. Pal. xi. 334). 

(5) Horizontal curtain-poles of silver-gilt (Chares 
ap. Athen. 538 4). 


Canones on Homeric Shield. 


See 


CANON ALEXANDRINUS 


(6) In a figurative sense, kavdy came to be used 
for whatever served as a rule, model, or norm. 
Thus, of grammatical rules (Auson. pigr, 136), of 
the laws of style (Cie. Ad Fam. xvi. 17, 1, of logical 
tests of truth (Diog. Laért. x. 27), and of the rules 
of sculpture (Galen. iv. 354-355 Kiihn). 

(7) In the fiscal affairs of the later Empire, canon 
was used of the regular payments of tribute, es- 
pecially of corn sent to the capital (Cod. Th. xiv. 
15, 3). 

Canon Alexandrinus. The so-called Alexan- 
drian Canon, arranged by Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium (q. v.) and his disciple Aristarchus (q. v.). 
The daily increasing multitude of books of every 
kind had become so great that there was no 
expression, however faulty, for which precedent 
might not be found; and as there were far more 
bad than good writers, the authority and weight 
of numbers were likely to prevail, and the lan- 
guage, consequently, to grow more and more cor- 
rupt. It was thought necessary, therefore, to 
draw a line between those classic writers to 
whose authority an appeal in matter of language 
might be made and the common herd of inferior 
authors. In the most cultivated modern tongues 
it seems to have been found expedient to erect 
some such barrier against the inroads of corrup- 
tion; and to this preservative caution we are in- 
debted for the vocabulary of the Academicians 
della Crusea, and the list of authors therein cited 
as affording testi di lingua. To this, also, we owe 
the great dictionaries of the Academies of France 
and Spain of their respective languages. But as for 
the example first set in this matter by the Alex- 
andrian critics, its effects upon their own litera- 
ture have been of a doubtful nature. In so far as 
the Canon has contributed to preserve to us some 
of the best authors included in it, we can not but 
rejoice. On the other hand, there is reason to 
believe that the comparative neglect into which 
those not received into it were sure to fall has 
been the occasion of the loss of a vast number of 
writers who would have been, if not for their lan- 
guage, yet for their matter, very precious; and 
who, perhaps, in many cases, were not easily to 
be distinguished, even on the score of style, from 
those that were preferred. The details of the 
Canon are as follows: (1) Epic Poets. Homer, 
Hesiod, Pisander, Panyasis, Antimachus. (2) IamM- 
Bic Ports. Archilochus, Simonides, Hipponax. 
(3) Lyric Ports. Aleman, Aleaeus, Sappho, Ste- 
sichorus, Pindar, Bacchylides, Ibycus, Anacreon, 
Simonides. (4) ELeciac Poets. Callinus, Mim- 
nermus, Philetas, Callimachus. (5) TRAGIC PoETs. 
First Class: Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ion, 
Achaeus, Agathon. Second Olass, or Tragic Pleia- 
des: Alexander the Aetolian, Philiseus of Corcyra, 
Sositheus, Homer the younger, Aeantides, Sosipha- 
nes or Sosicles, Lycophron, (6) Comic Ports. 
Old Comedy: Epicharmus, Cratinus, Eupolis, Ar- 
istophanes, Pherecrates, Plato. Middle Comedy : 
Antiphanes, Alexis. New Comedy: Menander, 
Philippides, Diphilus, Philemon, Apollodorus. (7) 
HisTorIANs. Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon, 
Theopompus, Ephorus, Philistus, Anaximenes, Cal- 
listhenés. (8) ORATOoRS. The ten Attic orators: 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, 
Aeschines, Lycurgus, Demosthenes, Hy perides, 
Dinarchus. (9) PHiLosopHEeRS. Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Aeschines, Aristotle, Theophrastus. (10) 
Tue PorTIc PLEIADES. Seven poets of the same 
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epoch with one another: Apollonius thie Rhodian, 
Aratus, Philiscus, Homer the younger, Lycophron, 
Nicander, Theocritus. See Couat, La Poésie Aler- 
andrine (Paris, 1882); Susemibl, Geschichte d. griech. 
Litteratur in der Alexand. Zeit, 2 vols. (1892); and 
the article ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 


— 
Canopicum (or Canobicum) Ostium. The 
westernmost mouth of the Niie, twelve miles from 
Alexandria, See NILUus. 


Canopus (Kdvwros) or Candbus. An impor- 
tant city on the coast of Lower Egypt, twelve geo- 
graphical miles east of Alexandria. It was near 
the westernmost mouth of the Nile, which was 
hence called the Canopic mouth. It was cele- 
brated for a great temple of Serapis, for its com- 
merce, its luxury, and its debauchery. Here was 
prepared the dye known as henna, which the wom- 
en of the East have always used to stain their fin- 
ger-tips (Herod. ii. 113). Before the founding of 
Alexandria (q. v.) it was a most important place, 
but after B.c. 300, its greatness declined. 


Cantabri. A fierce and warlike people in the 
north of Spain, bounded on the east by the As- 
tures, and on the west by the Autrigones. They 
were subdued by Augustus after a struggle of sev- 
eral years (B.C. 25-19). 


Cantabrum. A standard used in the time of 
the Roman Empire. Its form is unknown. See 
Tertull. Apol. 16. 


Cantharus (xdvOapos). (1) A kind of boat, of 
which little is known. See Aristoph. Paz, 143. 
(2) A drinking-cup, furnished with handles (can- 
tharus ansa). It is said by some writers to have 
derived its name from one Cantharus, who first 
made cups of this form ; according to others, from 
the resemblance to an inverted beetle (kday@apos). 
The cantharus was the cup sacred to Dionysus, 
who is frequently represented on ancient vases 
holding it in*his hand, as in the following illus- 
tration, which is taken from a painting on an 
ancient vase, given by Millin (Peintures Antiques, 
pl. 53). 


(From a Vase.) 


Dionysus with Cantharus. 


Canticum. A technical term of the Roman 
stage. In the narrower sense it denoted a melo- 
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dy or air composed in changing rhythms, the’ text 
to which was sung behind the stage to the accom- 
paniment of a flute, while the actor expressed the 
meaning by pantomime. In Cicero’s time, how- 
ever, the cantica were sometimes performed by 
the actors. In a wider sense the word might 
mean any part in a play which was not simply re- 
cited, but sung or performed in melodrama with 
musical accompaniments. See DRAMA. 

Cantium. A district of Britain, uearly the 
same as the modern Kent, but including Londini- 
um (q. v.). The name is derived from the Keltic 
kant, an angle or curve. 

Canuléia Lex. See LEx. 

Canuléius, Garus. A Roman tribune of the 
people, who in B.c. 445 made a law permitting the 


marriage of patricians with plebeians, and also | 


requiring that one of the two consuls should be 
chosen annually from among the plebeians. See 
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of human study—namely, grammar, logic, rhetoric, 
geometry, astrology (astronomy ), arithmetic, and 
music, which comprehends poetry. (See LIBER- 
ALES ARTES.) This work, written in an exagger- 
ated and pedantic style, was introduced into the 


‘schools in the Middle Ages; hence it was fre- 
‘quently copied, and the text has become extreme- 


ly corrupt.. The prosody shows that accent had 
begun to destroy the distinction of quantity, 
for we find, e. g., loquax, flagitaret, Canopus, ete. 
On the text, see Dick, De Martiano Capella Emen- 
dando (Berne, 1885). The best edition of Capel- 
la is that of Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1866); the 


\editio princeps was that of Bodianus ( Vincent. 


1499). The distinguished jurist, Grotius, edited 


the work when only fourteen years of age. (2) 


An elegiac poet, mentioned with commendation by 
Ovid (Pont. xvi. 36). We have no remains of his 
productions. 


Capéna. (1) A gate of Rome, now the gate of 


Livy, iv. 3, ete. 


Canusium (Kaviovov). The modern Canosa. An 


important town in Apulia, on the Aufidus, founded, | 
according to tradition, by Diomedes. It was, at all | 
events, a Greek colony, and both Greek and Oscan 
were spoken there in the time of Horace. It was 
celebrated for its mules and its woollen manu- 
factures, but had only a deficient supply of water. 
Many beautiful Greek vases have been discovered 
here, as well as coins and other remains. Livy 
states that the fugitives of the Roman army after 
the defeat at Cannae (q. v.) were generously re- 
ceived here, and treated with much kindness by | 
Busa, a wealthy lady of the city. See Livy, xxii. | 
52. 
Cap. See GALERUS; PILLEUS. 


Capaneus (Kazavevs). Son of Hipponoiis, and 
one of the seven heroes who marched against 
Thebes. He was struck by Zeus with lightning 
as he was scaling the walls of Thebes, because | 
he had dared to defy the god. While his body 
was burning, his wife Evadné leaped into the 
flames and destroyed herself. See SevEn AGAINST 
THEBES. 

Capella. See Capra. 


Capella. (1) MArTIANUS MINEUS FELIx. A poet, 
born, according to Cassiodorus, ati’ Madaura in 
Africa; he calls himself, however, at the end of 
his work, “the foster-child of the city of Elissa”; 
whether it be that he was born at Carthage, or 
else received his education there, which latter is 
the more probable opinion of the two. The MSS., 
however, give him the title of “the Carthaginian.” 
In process of time he attained to proconsular dig- 
nity, but whether he was a Christian or not is a 
matter of uncertainty. About the middle of the 


St. Sebastian, in the southeast part of modern 
Rome. (2) A city of Etruria, southeast of Mount 
Soracté. 


Caper, Fiavius. A Roman grammarian who 
flourished under Trajan. Of him we have two 
small treatises on orthography and doubtful words. 
Text in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, vol. vii. 


Capétus Silvius. See SILVIUs. 


Caphareus (Kagdnpevs). The modern Capo @’ 
Oro; a rocky and dangerous promontory on the 
southeast coast of Euboea, where the Greek fleet 
is said to have been wrecked on its return from 
Troy (Eurip. Troad. 90). 

Capis (also called CAPEDO, CAPULA, and CAPE- 
DUNCULA). A small earthen vessel or pitcher 
used in sacrifices. It had handles and is some- 
times spoken of as a pitcher (urceolus), and some- 
times as a cup (poculum). It is joined with the 
lituus among the sacred implements of the augurs, 
and both are often represented together on coins 
and medals. 


Capistrum (@opBeia, knuds, piyzos). A word de- 
rived from capi, and denoting first of all a hal- 
ter for animals, and apparently made of leather. 
It was used in holding the head of a quadruped 
which required any healing operation, in retaining 
animals at the stall, and in fastening them to the 
yoke. In representations of Bacchanalian proces- 
sions, the tigers or panthers are attached to the 
yoke by capistra made of vine-branches. 


fifth century of our era he wrote at Rome a work 
bearing the appellation of Satira or Satyricon, 
divided into nine books. 
clopedia, half prose and half verse, modelled after 
the Varronian satire. The first two books form a 
detached and separate work, entitled De Nuptiis 
Philologiae et Mereurii, and treating of the apothe- 
osis of Philology and her marriage with Mercury. 
We find in it, among other things, a description 
of heaven, which shows that the mystic notions 
of the Platonists of that day approximated in a 
very singular manner to the truths of Christianity. 
In the seven following books Capella treats of the 
seven sciences which formed at that time the circle 


It is a species of ency- 


Tigers with Capistra. (Vatican.) 


_In ploughing fields which were planted with 
vines or other trees, the halter had a small basket 
| attached to it, enclosing the mouth, so as to pre- 

vent the ox from cropping the tender shoots ( fiscel- 
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lis capistrari). Also, 
obtain milk for making cheese, 
muzzle or capis- 
trum, armed with 
iron points, about 
the mouth of the 
kid, to prevent it 
from sucking. 

Bands of similar 
materials were used 
to tie vines to the 
poles ( pali) or trans- 
verse rails (tuga) of 
a trellis. 

The term dopBeia 
was also applied to 
@ contrivance used 
by pipers (avAnrai) 
and trumpeters to 
compress their 
mouths and cheeks, 
and thus to aid them 
in blowing. This 
was said to be the in- 
vention of Marsyas. 


Capistrum. 


(From an Etruscan 
Vase.) 


Capita aut Navia (Navi). “Heads or tails”; 
the name of a game derived from the fact that the 
early as had on one side a double-faced Ianus, and 
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Early As, showing Head and Prow of Ship. 


on the other the prow of a ship. See As. (Ma- 


crob. Sat. i. 7, 22; Fest. 8. v. navia, p. 169 M.). 


Capital, A kerchief of woollen or linen cloth 
worn round the head by Roman women in early 
times, and, after it had gone out of general use, 
retained as part of the costume of certain priest- 
esses (Varr. L. L. v. 180). Among these were 
the Vestals; a coin engraved by Saglio shows 
a kerchiefed female head and the letters V. V. 
—i. e. Virgo Vestalis; but not the Flaminica 
(Rich), whose coiffure was undoubtedly the tutulus 
(q. v.). 

Capitalis. See CaPurt. 

Capital Letters. See ALPHABET; Matluscu- 
LA. 
Capite Censi, See CaPut. 

Capitis Deminutio. See DEMINUTIO CaPITIS. 


Capitium. A portion of a woman’s dress, said 
by Varro to be so called because it covers (capit) 
the breast (Varr. LZ. L. v. 131). The word itself 
might lead us to suppose that it was originally, 
like capital, a covering for the head; but there is 
express testimony that it was worn over the tunic, 
covering the breast and not the head. 


Capito, ATEIuS. See ATEIUS CAPITO. 


Capito, C. Fontérus. A friend of M. Antonius 
(q. v.), who accompanied Maecenas to Brundisium, 


2 


when goatherds wished to|B.c. 37, 
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when the latter was sent to effect a recon- 


they fastened a/|ciliation between Octavianus and Antony. 


Capitoline Venus. See VENus. 
Capitoline Wolf. See Romuus. 
Capitolini Ludi. See Luni. 


Capitolinus. (1) A surname of Iupiter, from 
his temple on the Mons Capitolinus. (2) A sur- 
name of M. Manlius (q. v.), who, for his ambition 
in aspiring to sovereign power, was thrown down 
from the Tarpeian Rock, which he had so nobly 
defended (Flor. i. 18 and 26), (3) Mons, one 
of the seven hills on which Rome was built, 
containing the citadel and fortress of the Cap- 
itol. (See CAPITOLIUM.) Three ascents led to its 
summit from below. (a) By the 100 steps of the 
Tarpeian Rock, which was probably on the steep- 
est side, where it overhangs the Tiber. (b) The 
CLIVUS CAPITOLINUS, which began from the Arch 
of Tiberius and the Temple of Saturn, near the 
modern Hospital of the Consolazione, and led to 
the citadel by a winding path. (c) The Crrvus 
ASYLI, which, being less steep than the other two, 
was, on that account, the road by which the tri- 
umphant generals were borne in their cars to the 
Capitol. This ascent began at the Arch of Sep- 
timius Severus, and from thence, winding to the 
left, passed near the ruined pillars of the Temple 
of Concord, and from thence led to the Intermon- 
tium. The Capitoline Hill is said to have been 
previously called Saturnius, from the ancient city 
of Saturnia, of which it was the citadel. After- 
| wards it was known by the name of Mons Tarpe- 
ius, and finally it obtained the appellation first 
mentioned, from the circumstance of a human 
head (caput) being discovered on its summit, in 
jmaking the foundations of the Temple of In- 
ipiter. It was considered as forming two summits, 
which, though considerably depressed, are yet suf- 
ficiently apparent. That which looked to the 
south and the Tiber was the Tarpeian Rock 
or citadel, the other, which was properly the 
Capitol, faced the north and the Quirinal. The 
space which was left between these two eleva- 
tions was known by the name of Intermontium. 
See RoMa. 

Capitolinus. (1) Perizius. A governor of the 
Capitol. (Compare the commentators on Horace, 
Sat. i. 4, 94.) It is also related that he was ac- 
cused of haying stolen, during his office, a golden 
crown, consecrated to Iupiter, and that, having 
pleaded his cause in person, he was acquitted by 
the judges, in order to gratify Augustus, with 
whom he was on friendly terms. (2) IULIUS, one 
| of those later Roman historians whose works form 
what has been termed the Augustan History (Au- 
gusta Historia). He lived during the reigns of Di- 
ocletian and Constantine the Great, and we have 
from him the lives of Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aure- 
lius, Verus, Pertinax, Albinus, Macrinus, the two 
Maximins, the three Gordians, Maximus, and Bal- 
binus. He wrote other lives also which have not 
reached us, The greater part of his biographies are 
dedicated to Diocletian and Constantine. His works 
show carelessness and want of proper arrangement. 
Seo AUGUSTAE HISTORIAB SCRIPTORES. 

Capitolium. A celebrated temple and citadel 
at Rome, on the Tarpeian Rock. The foundations 
were laid by Tarquinius Priscus, A.U.C. 139, B.c. 
615. Its walls were raised by his successor Ser- 
vius Tullius, and Tarquinius Superbus finished it, 
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A.U.C. 231, B.c. 533. It was not, however, conse- 
crated until the third year after the expulsion of 
the kings. This ceremony was performed by the 
consul Horatius. It covered eight acres, was 200 feet 
broad, and about 215 long. It consisted of three 
parts, a nave sacred to Iupiter, and two wings or 
aisles, the right sacred to Minerva, and the left to 
Tuno. The ascent to it from the Forum was by a 
hundred steps. The magnificence and richness of 
this temple are almost incredible. All the consuls 
successively made donations to the Capitol, and 
Augustus bestowed upon it at one time 2000 pounds 
weight of gold. The gilding of the whole arch of 
the Temple of Iupiter, which was undertaken after 
the destruction of Carthage, cost, according to 
Plutarch, 21,000 talents, or $24,780,000. The gates 
of the temple were of brass, covered with large 
plates of gold. The interior was all of marble, and 
was adorned with vessels and shields of solid sil- 
ver, with gilded chariots, ete. The Capitol was 
burned in the time of Sulla, 4.U.c. 670, B.c. 83, 
through the negligence of those who kept it, and 
Sulla rebuilt it, but died before the dedication, 
which was performed by Q. Cat- 
ulus in B.c. 69, It was again 
destroyed in the troubles under 
Vitellius, on the 19th of Decem- 
ber, A.D. 69; and Vespasian, who 
endeavoured to repair it, saw it 
again in ruins at his death. Do- 
mitian raised it for the last time, 
and made it more grand and mag- 
nificent than had any of his pred- 
ecessors, and spent 12,000 talents 
in gilding it. See Roma. 

Capittilum (émixpavoyv, kovdkpavoy). The capi- 
tal of a column, which, in the infancy of building 
as an art, was nothing more than a simple aba- 
cus, or square tablet of wood, placed on the top 
of a wooden trunk, the original column, to form 
a broad bed for the architrave to rest upon. 
From this simple beginning, it became eventual- 
ly the principal ornament of a column, and a 
prominent feature by which the different archi- 
tectnral orders are distinguished; being, like 
them, and strictly speaking, divided into three 
kinds, the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian capitals, 
which, with the Roman alterations, make five 
varieties in nse among the ancients; for the Tus- 
can is only a species of Dorie; and the Com- 
posite is formed by a union of the Ionie and 
Corinthian, having the foliage of the latter 
surmounted by the volutes of the former — a 
bastard capital introduced in the Imperial Age, 
when the genius for invention was succeeded by 
a love for novelty and splen- 
dour, and first employed in 
the triumphal arches at Rome, 
where a specimen is still to be 
seen on the Arch of Titus. (See 
COLUMNA.) 

(1) CaPITULUM Doricum. (a) 
Greek, The Greek Doric cap- 
ital, which is the simplest of 
all, being divided into no more 
than three principal parts: 
the large square abacus at the 
top, retaining in this order 
its primitive character to the 
last; the echinus, or quarter 
round, immediately below it; 


Capitolium. 
a medal.) 
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Doric Order. 
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and the anuli, or anulets, just above the neck of 
the shaft. 
(b) Roman. The Doric of the Romans is more 
complicated and varied in its 
parts. Instead of the simple 
abacus, they substituted a 
moulded cymatium and fillet; 
in place of the echinus, anoyo- 
lo, often broken by carving, 
as in the example; instead of 
the anulets, either an astragal 
(astragalus), or a bead and fil- 
let. The example is from a 
Roman temple near Albano. 
(2) CapiruLum Ionicum. 
(a) Greek. The Greek Ionic 
capital consists of two leading features: the abacus, 
which is smaller and lower than in the Dorie, but 
still square in its plan, though moulded on the 
exterior faces; and the volutes (voluta), or spiral 
mouldings on each side of the front, which are 
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Doric Order. (Albano: 
Manch, pl. 19.) 


Greek Tonic Capital. (Erechtheum, Athens: 
Fergusson. ) 


frequently connected by a pendent hem or fold, 
as in the example, and hang down much lower 
than the sculptural echinus between them. 

(b) Roman. The Roman Ionic does not differ 
very materially, nor in its essential parts, from 
the Greek specimens, excepting that it is often 
elaborately covered with carving; the volutes are 
in general smaller, and the 


tasteful hem which hangs (=== 
down between them in the ‘ GID US SENS 4 
Sane aaa SS) 


preceding engraving is 
never introduced; but that 
is not to be considered as 
a uniform characteristic of 
the Greek order; it does 
not occur in any existing 
edifices. 

The annexed specimen of 4 
the Roman Composite is ta- i 
ken from the Arch of Titus, | Roman Composite. (Arch 

(3) Caprrutum Corrn- yd 
THIUM. The Corinthian capital is the richest of 
all the pure orders, and the specimens now remain- 
ing of it in Greece and Italy do not materially 
differ in any characteristic point. It consists of 
an abacus, not square, like that of the Doric and 
Ionic capitals, but hollowed on the sides, and hav- 
ing the angles cut off, and a rosette (flos) or other 
similar ornament in the middle. Under the aba- 
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cus are small volutes (helices, Vitruv. iv. 1, 12), 
bending downwards like stalks, two of which meet 
under each angle of : 
the abacus, and two mT 
in the centre of each 
face of the capital, 
where they some- 
times touch, and 
sometimes are inter- 
woven with each oth- 
er. The whole is sur- 
rounded by two cir- 
cular rows of leaves 
(folia), each leaf of 
the upper row grow- 
‘ing between and be- 
hind those of the 
lower one, in such a 
manner that a leaf 
of the upper row 
falls in the centre of 
each of the four faces 
of the capital. In 
the best examples 
these leaves are carved to imitate the acanthus or 
the olive-tree. See ARCHITECTURA. 


Cappad6cia (Kammadoxia). A district of Asia 
Minor, to which different boundaries were assigned 
at different times. Under the Persian Empire it 
included the whole country inhabited by a peo- 
ple of Syrian origin, who were called (from their 
complexion) White Syrians (Leucosyri), and also 
Cappadoces. Their country embraced the whole 
northeast part of Asia Minor, east of the river 
Halys and north of Mount Taurus, which was af- 
terwards divided into Pontus and Cappadocia 
proper. (See Pontus.) When this division took 
place is uncertain; but we find that under the 
Persian Empire the whole country was governed 
by a line of hereditary satraps, who eventually 
became independent kings. At a later period 
Cappadocia proper was governed by a line of in- 
dependent monarchs. In 4.D. 17, Archelatis, the 
last king, died at Rome, and Tiberius made Cap- 
padocia a Roman province. Cappadocia was a 
rough and mountainous region. Its fine pastures 
supported an abundance of good horses and mules. 

Capra or Capella (Aié). The brightest star in 
the constellation of the Auriga, or Charioteer, and 
said to have been originally the nymph or goat 
who nursed the infant Zeus in Crete. See AMAL- 
THEA; ZEUS. 

Capraria. (1) A small island off the coast of 
Etruria, inhabited only by wild goats, whence its 
name. (2) See AEGATES. 

Capreae. The modern Capri; a small island, 
nine miles in circumference, off Campania, at the 
southern entrance of the Gulf of Puteoli. The 
scenery is beautiful, and the climate soft and ge- 
nial. Here the emperor Tiberius (q. v.) lived the 
last ten years of his reign, indulging in secret-de- 
bauchery, and accessible only to his favourites. 


Capricornus. The Goat, a sign of the zodiac, 
between the Archer and the Waterman, and said to 
have fought with Inpiter against the Titans. 

Capripes. “Goat-footed.” An adjective ap- 
plied to Pan, to Faunus, and to the Satyrs, all of 
whom are represented in works of art as having 
goat’s feet. 


Corinthian Capital. (From the Tem- 
ple of Vesta at Tivoli.) 
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Capronae. Locks of hair falling over the fore- 
head. The modern “bang” or “ fringe” (Apul. 
Flor. i. 3. 3). 


Caprotina. See PurLoris. 


Capsa (Kaya). A strong and ancient city in the 
southwest of Byzacena, in Northern Africa, in a fer- 
tile oasis surrounded by a sandy desert, abounding 
in serpents. In the war with Iugurtha it was de- 
stroyed by Marius; but was afterwards rebuilt, 
and erected into a colony, 


Capsa (dim. CapstLa, CaPsELLA) or Scrinium, 
A box for holding books and papers among the 
Romans, usually made of beech- wood and of a 
cylindrical form. There is no doubt respecting 
their form, since they are often placed by the side 
of statues dressed in the toga. The accompanying 
illustration, which 
represents an open 
capsa with six rolls of 
books in it, is from a 
painting at Pompeii. 

There does not ap- 
pear to have been any 
difference between 
the capsa and the 
scrinium, except that 
the latter word was 
usually applied to 
those boxes which 
held a considerable 
number of rolls (Martial, i. 2. 4). Boxes used for 
preserving other things besides books were also 
called capsae, while in the scrinia nothing appears 
to have been kept but books, letters, and other 
writings. 

The slaves who had the charge of these book- 
chests were called capsarii, and also custodes scri- 
niorum ; and the slaves who carried, in a capsa be- 
hind their young masters, the books, etc., of the 
sons of respectable Romans, when they went to 
school, were also called capsarit. We accordingly 
find them mentioned together with the paeda- 
gogi. 

When the capsa contained books of importance, 
it was sealed or kept under lock and key; whence 
Horace says to his work, Odisti clawes et grata 
sigilla pudico (fpist. i. 20, 3). 


Capsa. 


(Pompeii. ) 


Capsarii, (1) A name applied to two classes of 
Roman slaves: (@) Those who took care of the 
clothes of persons bathing at the public bath- 
houses. (See Batnear.) (0) Those who had 
charge of the cupsae in which books or letters 
were kept. (See Capsa.) (2) Soldiers who 
guarded the chests containing the military pa- 
pers and registers. (See Dig. 1. 6,7.) 

Captivi, ‘The Captives”; one of the most 
popular of the plays of Plautus, and styled rather 
extravagantly by Lessing “the best piece that 
has ever come upon the stage.” It is unusually re- 
strained in language and action (fabula stataria), 
and in the prologue Plautus takes credit for its 
freedom from indecency. It has no female char- 
acters and no love-intrigue. Good separate 
editions are those of Sonnenschein (London, 
1880), Brix (Leipzig, 1884), and Hallidie (London, 
1891). 

Capua (Kamin). Arich and flourishing city, the 
capital of Campania until ruined by the Romans. 
Its original name was Vulturnum, which was 


CAPULUS 


changed by the Tyrrheni, after they became mas- 
ters of the place, to Capua. This latter name was 
mythically derived from that of their leader Capys, 
who, according to Festus, received this appellation 
from his feet being deformed and turned inward. 
The name is not of Latin, but probably of Oscan 
origin. The Latins, however, pretended, notwith- 
standing, to ascribe the foundation of the city 
to Romulus, who named it, as they stated, after | 
one of his ancestors. Capua was the chief city | 
of the southern Tyrrheni, and even after it fell 
under the Roman dominion continued to be a/| 
powerful and flourishing place. Capua deeply 
offended the Romans by opening its gates to Han- | 
nibal after the victory of Cannae (q. v.), though the 
luxury and debauchery of the place did much to 
impair the energy of his troops who wintered there. 
The vengeance inflicted by Rome upon the Cap- 
uans was, however, of a most fearful nature, when, 
five years after, the city again fell under its do- 
minion. Most of the senators and principal in- 
habitants were put to death, the greater part of 
the remaining citizens were sold into slavery, and 
by a decree of the Senate the Capuani ceased to 
exist as a people. The city and territory, how- 
ever, did not become thereupon deserted. A few. 
inhabitants were allowed to remain in the former, | 
and the latter was in a great measure sold by the | 
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be formed from the three specimens here intro- 
duced. 


oma 
ty 
C3 


(Montfaucon. ) 


Capuli. 


(2) The handle of a plough (Ovid, Povt. i. 8, 
57), of which the usual name was stiva. See ARa- 
TRUM. 


(3) A bier or coffin. See FuNus. 


Caput, A word which from the sense of “head,” 
literal or metaphorical (in- 


cluding under the latter the 
meaning of “source,” “ begin- 


ning”), comes to signify: (1) 
A single person or thing as 


Ruins at Capua, 


Romans to the neighbouring communities. Iulius 
Caesar sent a powerful colony to Capua, and under 
the emperors it again flourished. But it suffered 
greatly from the barbarians in a later age; so much 
80, in fact, that the bishop Landulfus and the Lom- 
bard, Count Lando, transferred the inhabitants to 
Casilinum, on the Vulturnus, and this is the site 
of modern Capua. 

Capiilus (ka, day). (1) The hilt of a sword, 
which was frequently much ornamented. (See 
Guabius.) The handles of knives were also elabo- 
rately carved; and of the beautiful workmanship 
sometimes bestowed on them, a judgment may 


distinct from an aggregate 
(Inst. iii. 16, 6; Dig. 6, 1, 1, 3). 
Hence perhaps its use to ex- 
press a “chapter” of a law 
(Dig. 9, 2, 2, pr.) and a territorial 
unit for the purpose of land tax- 
ation under the later Empire 
(Cod. 10,2). (2) A human being 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 15), e. g. as a sub- 
ject of the poll-tax (Dig. 50, 4, 
18, 8); and in this sense even 
slaves may be included, as in 
the phrase nozalis actio caput 
sequitur (Inst. iv. 8, 5). But 
there is a tendency to restrict 
the term to citizens of some sub- 
stance; thus the lowest century 
of Servius Tullius comprised the 
proletarii and capite censi; of 
whom the latter, having lit- 
tle or no property, were barely 
rated as so many head of cit- 
izens (Gell. xvi. 10; Cie. de Rep. 
ii. 22). (3) A human being re- 
garded as capable of legal 
rights (= persona). (4) That capacity or those 
legal rights themselves. 


Caput. The principal of a debt. See Fenus. 


Caput Extorum. The convex upper part of 
the liver of a victim, from which the haruspices 
chiefly drew their prognostications regarding com- 
ing events. Any disease or deficiency in this or- 
gan was regarded as of unfavorable import. It 
was divided into two parts—one called familia- 
ris, from which the fate of friends was foretold ; 
the other, hostilis, from which they predicted the 
fate of enemies. See Pliny, H. NV. xi. §§ 189, 190; 
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Livy, viii. 9; Cic. de Div. ii. 12, 13, § 28 foll.; and 
the articles AUGUR; DivinaTio; HaRusPEXx. 


Capys (Kamvus). (1) Son of Assaracus, and father 
of Anchises. (2) A companion of Aeneas, from 
whom Capua was said to have derived its name. 


Capys Silvius. See Sinvius. 


Cardbus (xapaSos, xapdaBiov). A coracle or boat 
made of wicker-work, and covered with rawhides. 
Caesar (B. C. i. 54) describes the carabus as used 
by him in Spain from having been seen by him in 
Britain. The subjoined illustration is taken from 
Valturius. 


Carabus. 


(Valturius. ) 


Caracalla. A Gaulish outer garment resem- 
bling the Roman lacerna (q. v.), and first intro- 
duced at Rome by the emperor Aurelius Anto- 
ninus Bassianus, who compelled all plebeians 
who came to court to wear it, and hence received 
the name Caracalla, by which he is best known 
in history (Aurel. Vict. Hpit. 21). In its longer 
form it came in later times to be worn by the 
clergy under the name of cassock (sottana, sou- 
tane). Like the lacerna, it was furnished with a 
cowl or hood (cucullus). 


Caracalla, AURELIUS ANTONINUS BASSIANUS. 
The eldest son of Septimius Severus. His name 
Caracalla was derived from a species of Gallic cas- 
sock which he introduced at Rome; and that of Bas- 
sianus from his maternal grandfather. Caracalla 
was born at Lugdunum (Lyons), 4.p. 188, and was 
appointed by his father to be his colleague in the 
government at the age of thirteen years; yet he 
is said, even at this early age, to have attempt- 
ed his father’s life. Severus died a.p. 211, and 
was succeeded by his two sons, Caracalla and 
Geta. These two brothers bore towards each 
other, even from infancy, the most inveterate ha- 
tred. After a campaign against the Caledonians, 
they concluded a disgraceful peace and then wished 
to divide the Empire between them; but their 
design was opposed by their mother, Inlia, and 
by the principal men of the State; so that Cara- 
calla now resolved to get rid of his brother, by 
causing him to be assassinated. After many un- 
successful attempts, he pretended to desire a rec- 
onciliation, and requested his mother to procure 
him an interview with his brother in her own 
apartment. Geta appeared, and was stabbed in 
bis mother’s arms, A.D. 212, by several centurions, 
who had received orders to this effect. The prae- 
torian guards were prevailed upon, by rich dona- 
tions, to proclaim Caracalla sole emperor, and to 
declare Geta an enemy to the State; and the Sen- 
ate confirmed the nomination of the soldiers. Af- 
ter this, the whole life of Caracalla was only one 
series of cruelties and acts of extravagant folly. 
All who had been in any way connected with 
Geta were put to death, not even their children 
being spared. The historian Dio Cassius makes 
the whole number of victims to have amounted to 
20,000 (Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 4). Among those who 
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fell in this horrible butchery was the celebrated 
lawyer Papinianus. And yet, after this, by a sin- 
gular act of contradiction, he not only put to 
death many of those who had been concerned in 
the murder of his brother, but even demanded of 
the Senate that he should be enrolled among the 
gods. His pattern was Sulla, whose tomb be re- 
stored and adorned. Like this dictator, he en- 
riched his soldiers with the most extravagant 
largesses which extortion enabled him to furnish. 
The augmentation of pay received by them is 
said to have amounted to 280 millions of ses- 
terces a year. As cruel as Caligula and Nero, 
but weaker than either, he regarded the Senate 
and people with equal 
hatred and contempt. 
From motives of ava- 
rice, he gave all the 
freemen of the Empire ¢ 
the right of citizen- QS 
ship, and was the first 
who received Egyp- 
tians into the Senate. 
Of all his follies, how- 
ever, the greatest was 
his admiration of Al- 
exander of Macedon. 
From his infancy he 
made this monarch his 
model, and copied him 
in everything which it 
was easy to imitate. 
He had even a Mace- 
donian phalanx of sixteen thousand men, all born 
in Macedonia, and commanded by officers bearing 
the same names with those who had served under 
Alexander. Convinced, moreover, that Aristotle 
had participated in the conspiracy against the 
son of Philip, he caused the works of the philos- 
opher to be burned. With equally foolish enthu- 
siasm for Achilles, he made him the object of his 
deepest veneration. He went to Ilium to visit 
the grave of Homer’s hero, and poisoned his fa- 
vourite freedman, named Festus, to imitate Achil- 
les in his grief for Patroclus. His conduct in his 
campaigns in Gaul, where he committed all sorts 
of cruelties, was still more degrading. He crossed 
over the Rhine into the countries of the Catti and 
Alemanni. The Catti defeated him, and permit- 
ted him to repass the river only on condition of 
paying them a large sum of money. He next 
marched through the land of the Alemanni as 
an ally, and built several fortifications. He then 
called together the young men of the tribe, as if 
he intended to take them into his service, and 
caused his own troops to surround them and cut 
them in pieces. For this barbarous exploit he 
assumed the surname of Alemannicus. In Dacia 
he gained some advantages over the Goths. He 
signed a treaty of peace at Antioch with Arta- 
banus, the Parthian king, who submitted to all 
his demands. He invited Abdares, the king of 
Edessa, an ally of the Romans, to Antioch, load- 
ed him with chains, and took possession of his 
estates. He exercised the same treachery tow- 
ards Vologeses, king of Armenia; but the Armeni- 
ans flew to arms and repulsed the Romans, After 
this, Caracalla went to Alexandria, to punish the 
people of that city for ridiculing him. While 
preparations were making for a great massacre, 
he offered hecatombs to Serapis, and visited the 


Caracalla. 


(Vatican. ) 
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Caricature of Caracalla as an Apple-seller. (Avignon.) 

tomb of Alexander, on which he left his imperial 
ornaments by way of offering. He afterwards 
devoted the inhabitants for several days and 
nights fo plunder and butchery, and seated him- 


self, in order to have a view of the bloody spec- | 


tacle, on the top of the Temple of Serapis, where 
he consecrated the dagger which he had drawn, 
some years before, against his own brother. His 
desire to triumph over the Parthians induced him 


to violate the peace, under the pretence that Ar- | 


tabanus had refused him his daughter in mar- 
riage. He found the country undefended, rav- 


aged it, marched through Media, and approached | 


the capital. The Parthians, who had retired be- 
yond the Tigris to the mountains, were preparing 
to attack the Romans the following year with all 
their forces. Caracalla returned without delay to 
Mesopotamia, withont having even seen the Par- 
thians. When the Senate received from him in- 
formation of the submission of the East, they de- 
creed him a triumph and the surname Parthicus. 
Being informed of the warlike preparations of the 
Parthians, he prepared to renew the contest; but 
Macrinus, the praetorian prefect, whom he had 
offended, assassinated him at Edessa, a.p. 217, on 
his way to the Temple of Lunus. His reign had 
lasted more than six years. It is remarkable that 
this prince, although he did so much to degrade 
the throne of the Caesars, yet raised at Rome 
some of the most splendid structures that graced 
the capital. Magnificent thermae bore his name 
(see BALNEAE), and among other monuments of 
Yavish expenditure was a triumphal arch, on 
which were represented the victories and achieve- 
ments of his father, Severus, and of which an 
illustration is given on page 118. Notwithstand- 
ing his crimes, Caracalla was deified after death 
by a decree of the Senate, 


Caractacus. A king of the Silures in Britain, a 
people occupying what is now southern Wales. Af- 
ter withstanding, for the space of seven years (A.D. 
43-50) the Roman arms, he was defeated ina pitched 
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battle by Ostorius Scapula, and his forces put to the 
rout. Taking refuge, upon this, with Cartisman- 
dua, queen of the Brigantes, he was betrayed by 
her into the hands of the Romans, and led to Rome. 
Great importance was attached to his capture. 
Claudius, who was emperor at the time, augment- 
ed the territories of Cartismandua, and triumphal 
honours were decreed to Ostorius.. This exploit 
was compared to the capture of Syphax by Scip- 
io, and that of Perseus by Aemilius Paulus. The 
manly and independent bearing, however, of the 
British prince, when brought into the presence 
of the Roman emperor, excited so much admira- 
tion that his fetters were removed, and freedom 
was granted him, together with his wife and 
children, who had shared his captivity. There 
is no evidence that Caractacus ever returned 
to Britain, and he is believed to have been in 
Rome at the time of his death (Tac. Ann. xii. 33 
foll.). 

wile yt says that the Claudia mentioned by 
St. Paul (2 Tim. iv. 21) was his daughter and in- 
troduced Christianity into Britain, but there is no 
historical evidence to support this legend. Carac- 
tacus is believed to have died in A.D, 54. 


Caralis or Carales. The modern Cagliari; the 
chief town of Sardinia, with an excellent har- 
bour. 


Carambis (KapaySis). A promontory, with a 
city of the same name, on the coast of Paphla- 
gonia. 


Caranus (Kdpavos or Kapnvos). A descendant of 
Heracles, and said to have settled at Edessa, in 
Macedonia, with an Argive colony, about B.C. 750, 
and to have become the founder of the dynasty of 
Macedonian kings. 


Carausius. A native of Gaul, born among the 
Menapii. His naval abilities attracted the notice 
of Maximian, who gave him the command of a 
squadron against the pirates. He proved, how- 
ever, unfaithful to his trust, and too much bent 
upon enriching himself. Maximian thereupon 
gave orders to put him to death; but Carausius, 
apprised of this in season, retired with his fleet 
to Britain. Here he succeeded in gaining over, or 
else intimidating, the only Roman legion that re- 
mained in the island, and finally proclaimed him- 
self emperor. He forced the emperors Maximian 
and Diocletian to acknowledge his authority, 
which he maintained for the space of seven years 
(286-293). He was assassinated by Allectus. 


Carbasus (xdpracos). Cotton; an Eastern 
product, originally called tree-wool (€pia amd &b- 
Nov), like the German Baumwolle. See Herod, iii. 
106; and ib. 47. It was brought by the Pheni- 
cians into Spain, The Greeks gained their first 
real knowledge of it at the time of the Indian ex- 
pedition of Alexander the Great, after which its 
use became general. The finest cotton came from 
Egypt, where the priests wore cotton garments; 
and from Arabia. Caecilius Statius mentions cot- 
ton at Rome as early as B.c. 180, and later it was 
used not only for articles of clothing, but for tent- 
curtains, awnings, sails, ete. (See Plin. H. N. xii. 
§ 389; xix. § 10; Cie. Verr. v. 12, § 30; Verg. Aen. iii. 
357; Lucret. vi. 109.) There were manufactories 
of cotton goods in Malta, whence cotton clothing 
was called vestis Melitensis at Rome (Cie. Ver. ii. 
72, § 176 et al.). Raw cotton was used for stuffing 
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pillows in the East, and the Macedonians filled 
their saddles with it (Strabo, 693), Pliny speaks 
of cotton under the name gossypium (xii. § 39). 
The word carbasus is Indian, the Sanskrit form be- 
ing karpdsa. On the use of cotton by the ancients, 
see Marquardt, Privatleben, pp. 470-474. 

Carbatina (xap8arivn), (1) A sort of rude shoe, 
made of untanned ox-hide, placed under the foot, 
and tied with several thongs in such a way as to 
cover the whole foot and part of the leg (Lucian, 
Alex. p. 246; Xen. Anab. iv.5, 14). (2) A skin-cov- 
ered structure used by besiegers. See TESTUDO. 

Carbo. The name of a family of the gens Papi- 
Tia. (1) C. Paprrius Carbo, a distinguished ora- 
tor, and a man of great talents but no principle. 
He was one of the three commissioners or trium- 
virs for carrying into effect the agrarian law of 
Tib. Gracchus. His tribuneship of the plebs, B.c. 
131, was characterized by the most vehement op- 
position to the aristocracy; but after the death of 
C. Gracchus (121), he suddenly deserted the popu- 
lar party, and in his consulship (120) undertook 
the defence of Opimius, who had murdered C. 
Gracchus. In 119, Carbo was accused by L. Lici- 
nius Crassus; and, as he foresaw his condemna- 
tion, he put an end to his own life. (2) Cn. Paprrtus 
CaRBO, one of the leaders of the Marian party. He 
was thrice consul—namely, in B.C. 85, 84, and 82. 
In 82, he carried ou war against Sulla; but was at 
length obliged to fly to Sicily, where he was put 
to death by Pompey at Lilybaeum. 


Carcadso. The modern Carcassonne; a town of 
the Tectosages, in Gallia Narbonensis. 

Carcer (Secpornpioy). A prison. 

(1) GREEK. Imprisonment was seldom used 
among the Greeks as a legal punishment for of- 
fences. Among the Athenians, with whom we 
are chiefly concerned, it was practically unknown 
in the sense of confinement for a definite period 
after conviction. They had neither the applances 
in the shape of walls and bars, nor were they 
willing to incur the expense; and they preferred 
either banishment or the death penalty. Capital 
punishment was inflicted without hesitation for 
comparatively trifling offences, but by more hu- 
mane methods than those of modern Europe until 
quite recent times. 

Imprisonment before trial, on the other hand, 
was common enough, though bail was freely ac- 
cepted in cases other than capital; the terror of 
exile was in general thought sufficient to keep 
a man to his bail (eyyin). The farmers of the 
taxes and lessees of other revenues (reA@vat, puo- 
Oovpevor), as well as their sureties (oi éyyvapevor), 
were liable to imprisonment if the duties were 
not paid by a specified time; and in cases where 
default was to be feared, they might even be 
imprisoned at the discretion of the Senate or 
law-courts. This was the great safeguard to 
insure regularity of payment. Again, persons 
who had been mulcted in penalties might be 
confined till they paid them, not only in criminal 
cases, but in some civil actions instituted for 
damages as well. Certain of the cerypor also, 
if they exercised the rights of citizenship, were 
subject to the same consequences (Demosth. e¢. 
Timocr. p. 732, § 103). We read, moreover, of 
Secuds as a public stigma put upou disgraceful 
offences, such as theft; but this was a mpooripnpa 
or additional penalty, the infliction of which was 
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at the option of the court; and the decpds itself 
was not so much av imprisonment as a public ex- 
posure in the odokdkkn or stocks, for five days 
and nights—called also ev EvA@ bedéoOai (Demosth. 
loc. cit., p. 700, § 2; pp. 732-733, §§ 103, 105; Dp: 736; 
§114). One more description of imprisonment 
remains to be noticed, that in the interval be- 
tween condemnation and execution. In this last 
case, owing to the insecurity of the building, the 
prisoner was chained, and was under the special 
custody of the Eleven, who were also responsible 
for the execution itself. See HmNDEKA. 

There are several passages from which we 

might infer the existence at Athens of imprison- 
ment as a punishment by itself—e. g. Plato, Apol. 
37 C; Laws, ix. 864 E, 880 B, and especially x. 908. 
But such vague allusions prove nothing against 
the persistent silence of the historians and or- 
ators. ‘Of imprisonment as a punishment by it- 
self,” Schémann argues, ‘“ we have no certain ex- 
ample”; and this remark in his text is supported 
by a good note (Antig. i. 489, Eng. trans.). The 
opposite and less probable opinion has, however, 
| been maintained by K. F. Hermann ( Staatsal- 
terth. § 139) and Caillemer (ap. Daremberg and 
| Saglio). 
The prison at Athens is frequently mentioned 
|in the orators, both by its usual name, Seaparnpiov, 
and the euphemistic equivalent otknua. But the 
plural decpernpia does not seem to occur in any 
Attic writer, though there are passages where, if 
a plurality of prisons existed at Athens, we should 
almost certainly find them mentioned. This argu- 
| ment seems almost decisive in favour of the opin- 
ion of J. H. Lipsius (Att. Process, p. 73 n.), that 
there was only one. The authority of Hesychius 
and the Ltymologicum Magnum is insufficient to 
prove, in the face of probability, that there was 
an Athenian prison called Oncetoy; and there is 
no proof that the other names for prisons record- 
ed by the grammarians are to be referred to Ath- 
ens. Among these local names was dyaykaioy or 
avakavoy in Boeotia, képayos in Cyprus, kés at Cor- 
inth; and among the Ionians yopyvpn, as at Samos 
(Herod. iii. 145); Badaikes or Badaikakes, BA€opor, 
por, oipds, all mentioned by Hesychius. The 
appearance of the Latin carcer in the Sicilian 
Greek xapkapov, and conversely of the Greek \aro- 
piae in the Latin lautumiae, is noticed by Momm- 
sen as a proof of the early intercourse betweem 
the Romans and Sicily (A. H. i. 167, Eng. trans.). 
Some of the above names may be slang or nick- 
names, such as are often applied to prisons in our 
own day: thus yopyvpa is explained to mean “a 
sewer”; tov may be connected with tos, “a 
mouse-trap.” The gate through which criminals 
were led to execution was called yapavevoy or Ovpa 
xapavevos (Poll. viii. 102), a grim joke which can 
hardly have arisen at Athens, where executions 
were private. 

The Attic expression for imprisonment was decir, 
a word which by no means implies the use of 
chains or fetters. The phrase in the oath of the 
Bovadevrai, or senators, ovde dnow *AOnvai@y ovdéva, 
is explained by Demosthenes (c. Timocr. p. 746, § 
147) as a security against arbitrary imprisonment 
by the executive government without trial. It 
was, in fact, the habeas corpus of the Athenian 
constitution. But he is careful to add (§ 151) that 
no such words occur in the oath of the Heliastae 
or dicasts; the law-courts had absolute power 
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over men’s lives, liberties, and fortunes. We have 
also the phrase decpos puvAaky (as in Thue. iii. 
34), like the libera custodia of the Romans, signi- 
fying that a person was under strict surveillance 
and guard, though not confined within the walls 
of a prison. 

(2) Roman. The oldest prison at Rome, tra- 
ditionally the only one in early times (Jury. iii. 312), 
was called simply Carcer; and is still to be seen 
on the eastern slope of the Capitoline Hill, to the 
right of the ascent from the Forum. The name 
Mamertinus, usually applied to the Carcer, is me- 
diewval and not classical. The Tullianum consists 
of a larger oblong upper and a smaller underground 
circular dungeon; the latter is that called the 
Tullianum, a name which has often been incor- 
rectly explained. As the original erection of the 
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Section of the Tullianum at Rome. 


Carcer was attributed to Ancus Marcius (Livy, i. 
33), it was conjectured by the etymologists that 
the name Tullianum must have been derived from 
Servius Tullius, “evidently a double mistake, as 
the lower chamber would certainly not have been 
added after the upper one” (Middleton, Anc. Rome, 
p.80). It is now agreed that it is from the tw//ii, or 
springs for whose waters it formed a reservoir ; 
that it was built in the first instance simply to pro- 
tect the water supply of the Capitol; and was only 
in later times used as a part of the prison when a 
captive, as in the well-known instance of Iugur- 
tha, was doomed to be killed by cold and starvation 
(Festus and P. Diac. s. v. dwllii, pp. 352-353, Miil- 
ler; Plut. Mar. 12; Burn, Rome and the Campagna, 
p. 81). The name therefore originally meant “ well- 
house.” Thus Livy speaks of the infamous Plemini- 
us as detectus in Tullianum (xxix. 22), which in an- 
other passage is expressed by the words in inferio- 
rem demissus carcerem necatusque (xxxiv. 44). It was 
here, too, that Lentulus and the other accomplices 
of Catiline were strangled by order of the triwmviri 
capitales; and Sallust describes it as sunk twelve 
feet in the earth, strongly walled, and with a roof 
vaulted with stone arches (Oat. 55). In reality, 
as modern investigations have shown, the con- 
struction is so old that it points to a time when 
the arch was not used in Roman architecture, 
standing next among existing remains to the pre- 
historic walls on the Palatine; the roof being of 
stone slabs, each overlapping the one beneath it, 
an approximation to the true arch found also 
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in the well-known treasury of Mycenae and other 
primitive buildings. The upper chamber is also 
of very early date, but later than the Tullianum ; 
and it is not in its primitive condition. A project- 
ing string-course on the outside records a restora- 
tion in the reign of Tiberius by the consules suffecti 
for the year A.D. 22. Another name for this part 
of the prison was Robur, in old Latin Robus. . The 
Robur is spoken of as a place of execution in sev- 
eral passages (Livy, xxxviii. 59; Tac. Ann. iv. 29), 
and is spoken of by Middleton as “the scene of 
countless butcheries and slow torture such as the 
Romans delighted in.” During each triumph, in 
his course up to the Capitol, the victorious gen- 
eral paused for a while near the Tullianum till 
word was brought him that some of his principal 
captives had been put to death in its gloomy 
vault. The Scalae Gemoniae (called by Pliny 
Gradus Gemitorii, “stair of sighs”) led from the 
Forum to the door of the upper prison, and here 
the dead bodies of Sabinus, of Vitellius, of Se- 
ianus, aud many other noted persons were ex- 
posed. (Cf. Tac. Hist. iii. 74, 85; Suet. 77d. 61; 
Vitell.17; and the touching story in Pliny, H WV. 
viii. 145, of the faithful dog who there watched 
his master’s body night and day and brought it 
food.) 

The name Robur was given to the Tullianum . 
from the oaken beams (robora) that lined it in 
early times. Plutarch (Marius, 12) calls the lower 
dungeon 10 Bdpadpov. A tradition of the Ro- 
man Church makes St. Peter and St. Paul to 
have been imprisoned here in the time of Nero, 
and declares the spring which still exists to have 
sprung up miraculously for the baptism of the 
jailers by St. Peter. The building has therefore 
been named S., Pietro in Carcere. See Middleton, 
Remains of Ancient Rome, i. pp. 151 foll., where 
a plan-and section are given (Londen, 1892); 
and Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. 308 (American ed. 
1888). 

Sallust, in the passage already cited, gives an 
impressive picture of the lower vault in which Iu- 
gurtha and also Vercingetorix perished. “There 
is,” he says, “in the prison a chamber named the 
Tullianum, about twelve feet below the surface of 
the earth. It is surrounded by walls, and covered 
by a vaulted roof of stone; but its appearance is 
repulsive and fearful, because of the neglect, the 
darkness, and the stench.” Access to the lower 
dungeon was originally possible only through the 
hole in the ceiling. The exact proportions of the 
vault are 19 feet in length, 10 feet in width, and 
64 feet in height. 

The name Mamertinus, often applied to this 
prison, was bestowed upon it in the early part of 
the Middle Ages from a statue of Mars (Mamers) 
which stood near it on the Clivus Argentarius. 
From the same statue is derived the modern name 
of the street, Via del Marforio. 

This prison was obviously too small to contain 
any number of prisoners, and probably from the 
first was appropriated to those condemned to 
death. The earliest mention of another prison is 
in the days of the Decemvirate, B.c. 450. Appius 
Claudius is said to have built one for political 
purposes, to overawe the champions of plebeian lib- 
erties (Livy, iii.57). It was into this prison that he 
was himself thrown, and committed suicide while 
awaiting his trial. At a later period we find an 
additional prison called Lautumiae, or stone-quar- 
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ries, in the immediate neighbourhood of the original 
Career. It is not likely that there were ever any 
quarries on this spot, which was to the northwest 
of the Forum; but it may have been named after 
the Syracusan Aarouiac mentioned above, which 
were thus used. Varro (L. L. v. 151, Mii.) iden- 
tified the Lautumiae with the Tullianum, and has 
been followed by some of the moderns; but they 
are distinguished by the best writers on Roman 
topography (Becker, Rém. Alterth. i. 262-268; 
Burn, p. 80). 
With the growth of the city other prisons be- 
came necessary; but the words of Roman histo- 
rians generally refer to these alone. Close to the 
Carcer, and between it and the Temple of Concord, 
were the Scalae Gemoniae (q. v.), where the bodies 
of criminals were exposed after execution. 
Carcéres. A row of small vaulted chambers, 
forming the starting-point of the races in the 
circus. See CrIRcUs. 
Carchedon (Kapyndarv). 
Carthage. See CARTHAGO. 
Carchesium (xapynjovy). (1) A kind of cup, 
rather long, narrower in the middle than at either 
extremity, and with handles (éra) stretching from 
the top to the bottom. Asclepiades (in Ath. 488 foll.) 


The Greek name of 
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mentions carchesia among those vessels which have 
feet. It was a peculiarly Greek cup (Macrob. Sat. 
y. 21 init.), and generally of a splendid nature. 
(2) The same term designated the tops of a ship— 
i.e. the structure surmounting the mast immedi- 
ately above the yards (antennae). See NAVIS. 


Cardam¥lé (KapSapvAn). A town in Messenia; 
now Scardamonla. 

Cardea. A Roman divinity, presiding over the 
hinges (cardines) of doors—that is, over family life 
(Tertull. adv. Gnost. 10). 

Cardia (Kapéia). A town on the Thracian Cher- 
sonese, on the Gulf of Melas, the birthplace of Eu- 
menes (q. v.). It was destroyed by Lysimachus, 
who built the town of Lysimachia in its immediate 
neighbourhood. 

Cardo (Oaipss, orpopets, atpopryé, yiyyhupos ). 
A hinge, a pivot. 

The first figure in the annexed illustration is 
designed to show the general form of a door, as we 
find it with a pivot at the top and bottom (a 6) in 
ancient remains of stone, marble, wood, and bronze. 
The second figure represents a bronze hinge in the 
Egyptian collection of the British Museum; its 
pivot (4) is exactly cylindrical. Under these is 
drawn the threshold of a temple, or other large 
edifice, with the plan of the folding-doors. The 
pivots move in holes fitted to receive therm (6 4), | 
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each of which is in an angle behind the antepag- 
mentum, When Hector forces the gate of the 
Grecian camp, he does it by breaking both the 


a 


Door and Hinge, 


hinges (dudorépous Gaipovs)—i. e., as explained by 
the scholiasts, the pivots (orpédvyyas) at the top 
and bottom. See CaTaRacta, 

According to the ancient lexicons, cardo denoted 
not only the pivot, but sometimes the socket (fora- 
men) in which it turned. Postis appears to have 
meant the upright pillar (a 6) in the frame of the 
door. The whole of this “post,” including the 
pivots, appears to be called orpodevs and cardo by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, who say that it was best 
made of elm, because elm does not warp, and be- 
cause the whole door will preserve its proper form, 
if this part remains unaltered. 

The Greeks and Romans also used hinges exact- 
ly like those now in common use. Four Roman 
hinges of bronze, preserved in the British Museum, 
are shown in the following illustration. 


Cardines. 


(British Museum.) 


The proper Greek name for this kind of hinge 
was yiyyAupos: whence Aristotle applies it to the 
joint of a bivalve shell; and the anatomists call 
those joints of the human body ginglymoid which 
allow motion only in one plane, such as the elbow- 
joint. 

The form of the door above delineated makes it 
manifest why the principal line laid down in sur- 
veying land was called cardo (see AGRIMENSORES) ; 
and it further explains the application of the same 
term to the North Pole, the supposed pivot on 
which the heavens revolved (Ovid, Epist. ex Pont. 
ii. 10, 45). The lower extremity of the universe 
was conceived to turn upon another pivot, corre- 
sponding to that at the bottom of the door; and 
the conception of these two principal points in 
geography and astronomy led to the application of 
the same term to the east and west also. Hence 
our “four points of the compass” are called by 
ancient writers quatuor cardines orbis terrarum; and 
the four principal winds, N., 8., E., and W., are the 
cardinales venti (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 85). 
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Cardiichi (Kapdodyo). A powerful and warlike 
people, probably the Kurds of modern times, who 
dwelt in the mountains which divided Assyria 
from Armenia. See Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 15. 

Caria (Kapia). A district of Asia Minor, in its 
southwestern corner. It is intersected by low 
mountain chains, running out far into the sea in 
long promontories, forming gulfs along the coast 
and inland valleys that were fertile and well-wa- 
tered. The chief products of the country were corn, 
wine, oil, and figs. The coast was inhabited chiefly 
by Greek colonists. The inhabitants of the rest of 
the country were Carians, a people nearly allied to 
the Lydians and Mysians. The Greeks considered 
the people mean and stupid, even for slaves. The 
country was governed by a race of native princes, 
who fixed their abode at Halicarnassus. These 
princes were subject-allies of Lydia and Persia, 
and some of them rose to great distinction in war 
and peace. (See ARTEMISIA; MAusoLus.) Under 
the Romans, Caria formed a part of the province 
of Asia, As the Carians were often used as mer- 
cenaries, the proverb arose évy Kapt kwduvevew, 
equivalent to the familiar Latin experimentum 
facere in corpore vili. Cf. the scholiast on Plato, 
Laches, 187 B; and Polyb. x. 32, 11. 

The country was said to have got its name from 
Car (Kap), the brother of Mysus and Lydus (Herod. 


16 iA): 
Caricature. See GRAFFITI. 
Carina. The keel of aship. See NAvIs. 


Carinae. A street of Rome where Cicero, Pom- 
pey, and others of the principal Romans lived. 
From the epithet dautae, which Vergil applies to 
the Carinae, we may infer that the houses which 
stood in this quarter of ancient Rome were distin- 
guished by an air of superior elegance and gran- 
deur (Aen. viii. 361 foll.). The name Carinae is 
probably derived from the street’s position in a 
hollow between the Coelian, Esquiline, and Pala- 
tine hills. 

Carinus, M. AurRELIUS. The eldest son of the 
emperor Carus, who gave him the title of Caesar 
and the rank of Augustus, together with the gov- 
ernment of Italy, Illyricum, Africa, and the West, 
when he himself was setting out, with his second 
son Numerianus, to make war against the Persians. 
Carus, knowing the evil qualities of Carinus, gave 
him this charge with great reluctance ; but he had 
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no alternative, as Numerianus, though superior in 
every respect to his elder brother, was too young 
to hold so important a command. As soon as Ca- 
rinus entered Gaul, which his father had particu- 
larly charged him to defend against the barbarians, 
who menaced an irruption, he gave himself up to 
the most degrading excesses, discharged the most 
competent men from public employment, and sub- 
stituted the vile companions of his debaucheries. 
On hearing of the death of his father, he indulged 
in new excesses and new crimes. Still, however, 
his courage and his victories merit praise. He de- 
feated the barbarians who had begun to attack the 
Empire, among others the Sarmatae, and he after- 
wards overthrew Sabinus Iulianus, who had as- 
sumed the purple in Venetia. He then marched 
against Diocletian, who had proclaimed himself 
emperor after the death of Numerian. The two 
armies met in Moesia, and several engagements 
took place, in which success seemed balanced. At 
last a decisive battle was fought near Margum, 
and Carinus was on the point of gaining a com- 
plete victory, when he was slain by a tribune of 
his own army, who had received an outrage at his 
hands. This event took place A.D. 285, so that the 
reign of Carinus, computing it from his father’s 
death, was a little more than one year. His life 
was written by Vopiscus. 

Caristia or Charistia. A Roman family cele- 
bration held on February 22 (viii. Kal. Mart.) fol- 
lowing the Dies Parentales (February 13-21) and 
the Feralia (February 21), which days were sacred 
to the dead. The feast was a thanksgiving for the 
survivors. None but relatives were invited, and 
on this occasion quarrels and misunderstandings 
were ended ; whence some derive the word Caristia 
from yapifoua, but the better-approved spelling 
is against this view, and Ovid regards the word as 
connected with carus (Ovid, Fast. ii. 617). 

Carmania (Kapyavia). A province of the ancient 
Persian Empire, bounded on the west by Persia 
proper, on the north by Parthia, on the east by 
Gedrosia, and on the south by the Indian Ocean. 
See PERSIA. 

Carmélus (Kapundos). A range of mountains in 
Palestine, commencing on the northern border of 
Samaria, and running through the southwestern 
part of Galilee, till it terminates in the promon- 
tory of the same name (Cape Carmel), 

Carmen. (1) DE Ficuris. An anonymous di- 
dactic poem on rhetorical figures discovered in a 
MS. at Paris, and published by Quicherat, and la- 
ter by Schneidewin (Géttingen, 1841). It consists 
of 185 or 186 hexameters, and treats of the figures 
of speech in such a way that each figure has three 
lines of the text. The peculiarities of its diction 
lead one to place its date during the later Empire. 
See Teuffel, Hist. Roman Lit., Eng. trans.,451, 1, (2) 
Dr PoONDERIBUS ET MENSURIS. A poem found in 
some of the MSS. of Priscian, but undoubtedly ear- 
lier than his time, and probably of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D. It has 208 hexameters, the best 
edition of which is that of F. Hultseh in his Script. 
Metrolog. Rom. (1866). (3) Dk Morisus. See Caro, 
Dionysius. (4) DeE.PHILOMELA. See PumomeE.a, 

Carmen Saeculare. An ode written by Horace 
at the request of the emperor Augustus, to be sung 
at the celebration of the Ludi Saeculares, B.c. 17. 
(See Lupr.) It is composed in nineteen stanzas 
(seventy-six lines), in the Sapphic and Adonic 
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Remains of a Castellum at Carmel, 


metre, which were divided between two choruses, 
one composed of boys and the other of girls, who | 
sang now responsively and now in chorus. The 
arrangement of the stanzas between the two 
bands has been a subject of dispute among vari- 
ous editors; but all are agreed upon this much: 
that the first two stanzas were sung by the joint 
chorus, the second by the girls, the third by the 
boys, the ninth half by boys and half by girls, 
while the last stanza was again sung by the unit- 
ed bands. 

Like most verses written to order, the Carmen 
Saeculare has little poetical merit, though rhetori- 
cally excellent. See Horartius. 


Carmenta or Carmentis. An ancient Italian 
goddess of prophecy who protected women in 
childbirth. In Rome she had a priest attached | 
to her, the flamen Carmentalis, and a shrine near 
the gate, under the Capitol, named after her 
Porta Carmentalis. On this spot the Roman ma- 
trons celebrated in her honour the festival of the 
Carmentalia, the flamen and pontifex assisting. 
Two Carmentae, called Porrima or Antevorta, and 
Postvorta, were worshipped as her sisters and at- 
tendants. These names were sometimes explained 
with reference to childbirth, sometimes as indicat- 
ing the power of the goddess of fate to look into 
the past and future. In the legend of the foun- 
dation of Roma, Carmenta appears as the pro- 
phetic mother, or wife, of the Arcadian stranger 
Evander (q. v.). See CAMENAE. 


Carmentalia. An old Roman festival held on 
the 11th and 15th of January in honour of Car- 
menta or Carmentis. See CARMENTA. 


Carmentalis Porta. One of the gates of 
Rome in the neighbourhood of the Capitol. It 
was afterwards called Scelerata, because the Fa- 
bii passed through it in going to the fatal expedi- 
tion where they perished (Verg. Aen. viii. 323). 


Carmina Saliaria. The ritual songs (aramen- 
ta) of the Salii (q. v.), who sang them during the 
processions of Mars and Quirinus. These, by the 
middle of the first century B.c., had become unin- | 


telligible even to the priests themselves (Quint. i. 
6, 40), and were consequently written down and 
henceforward repeated merely as a formula.  L. 
Aelius Stilo wrote a commentary on them (Varro, 
L. L, vii. 2; Fest. 141, 146, 210, 239, Miill.). Only 
two or three connected bits of these hymns have 
come down to us, and these in a very corrupt state 
in the pages of the grammarians. (Cf. Terent. 
Maurus, p. 2261, Putsch.) They will be found col- 
lected and explained by Bergk (Opusc. i. 477) and 
Corssen ( Origines Poésis Rom., Berlin, 1846). See 
also Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin (Oxford, 1874), and Allen, Remnants of Early 
Latin, p. 74 (Bostou, 1884). 


Carna. A Roman divinity, whose name is 
probably connected with caro, “flesh,” for she was 
regarded as the protector of the physical well- 
being of man. Her festival was celebrated on June 
1, and was believed to have been instituted by 
Brutus in the first year of the Republic. Ovid 
confounds this goddess with Cardea (q. v.). See 
Macrob. Sat. i. 12. 

Carnac (KARNAK). See THEBAE (2). 

Carnac. A village in France, twenty miles 
southeast of Lorient, remarkable for the number 
of its Gallo-Roman remains, found in a group of 
mounds known as “Caesar’s Camp.” These re- 
mains comprise pottery, glassware, coins, iron ob- 
jects, bronzes, and statuary. See Miln, Hacava- 
tions at Carnac, 2 vols. (1877-81). 

Carnarium. (1) A larder, (2) A bar or beam 
furnished with meat-hooks or pegs for hanging 
hams, bacon, ete. (Plaut. Capt. iv. 4, 6). (3) A 
ditch or fosse into which the bodies of the poor- 
est classes of the people were thrown. See the 
curious account of one on the Esquiline Hill, in 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
erles, pp. 64-67. 


Carnéa (ra Kdpvea). <A festival celebrated 


iin honour of Apollo Carneus (“the protector of 


flocks”) as early as the time of the immigration 
of the Dorians. In keeping up the celebration, 
the Dorians characteristically gave it a warlike 
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colour, by transforming their original pastoral 
deity into the god of their fighting army. The 
Carnea lasted nine days, from the 7th to the 15th 
of the month Carneus (August-September). The 
proceedings symbolized the life of soldiers in 
camp. In every three phratriue or obae nine places 
were set apart, on which tents or booths were put 
up. In these tents nine men had their meals in 
common. All ordinary proceedings were carried 
on at the word of command, given out by a her- 
ald. One part of the festival recalled its origi- 
nally rural character. This was a race, in which 
one of the runners, supposed to symbolize the 
blessings of harvest, started in advance, uttering 
prayers for the city. The others, called “ vintage- 
runners,” pursued him, and if they overtook him 
the occurrence was taken as a good omen; if they 
failed, as a bad one. After the twenty - sixth 
Olympiad (B.c. 676) a musical contest was add- 
ed, at which the most celebrated artists in all 
Greece were accustomed to compete. The first art- 
ist who sang at this contest was Terpander (q. v.). 


Carneddes (Kapyveadys). A philosopher of Cy- 
rené in Africa, founder of a sect called the Third or 
New Academy. The Athenians sent him with Di- 
ogenes the Stoic, and Critolatis the Peripatetic, as 
ambassador to Rome, B.c. 155. Carneades ex- 
celled in the vehement and rapid, Critolatis in 


the correct and elegant, and Diogenes in the sim- | 


ple and modest, kind of eloquence. Carneades, in 
particular, attracted the attention of his new au- 
ditory by the subtlety of his reasoning and the 
fluency of his language. Before Galba and Cato 
the Censor, he harangued with great variety of 
thought and copiousness of diction in praise of 
justice. 
of the uncertainty of human knowledge, he un- 
dertook to refute all his former arguments. 
Many were captivated by his eloquence ; 
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The next day, to establish his doctrine 


but | 


Cato, apprehensive lest the Roman youth should | 


lose their military character in the pursuit of 
Grecian learning, persuaded the Senate to send 


back these philosophers, without delay, to their) 


own schools. 
Carneades obtained such high reputation at 
home that other philosophers, when they had dis- 


missed their scholars, frequently came to hear | 


him. It was the doctrine of the New Academy 
that the senses, the understanding, and the imag- 
ination frequently deceive us, and therefore can 
not be infallible judges of truth; but that, from 


the impression which we perceive to be produced | 


on the mind by means of the senses, we infer ap- 
pearances of truth or probabilities. He main- 
tained that these do not always correspond to the 
real nature of things, and that there is no infalli- 
ble method of determining when they are true or 
false, and consequently that they afford no cer- 
tain criterion of truth. Nevertheless, with re- 
spect to the conduct of life, Carneades held that 
probable appearances are a sufficient guide, be- 
cause it is unreasonable that some degree of cred- 
it should not be allowed to those witnesses who 
commonly give a true report. He maintained 
that all the knowledge the human mind is capa- 
ble of attaining is not science, but opinion. He 
died in B.c. 129. See New Acaprmy, 
Carneus. See CARNBA. 


Carni. A Keltic people, dwelling north of the 
Veneti, in the Alpes Carnicae. See ALPES. 


CARPENTUM 


Carnuntum. An ancient Keltic town in Upper 
Pannonia, on the Danube, east of Vindobona (Vi- 
enna), and subsequently a Roman municipium or 
a colony. 

Carnites. A powerful people in the centre of 
Gaul, between the Liger and the Sequana; their 
capital was Genabum (Orléans). 


Carpates (also called ALPES BASTARNICAE). 
The modern Carpathian Mountains; the moun- 
tains separating Dacia from Sarmatia. 


Carpathus (Kapra6os). The modern Scarpan- 
to; an island between Crete and Rhodes, in the 
sea named after it. Its chief town was Posidium. 


Carpenters. See FABER. 


Carpentum. A cart; also a rectangular two- 
wheeled carriage, enclosed, and with an arched or 
sloping cover overhead. 

The carpentum was used to convey the Roman 
matrons in the public festal processions; and, as 
this was a high distinction, the privilege of riding 
in a carpentum on such occasions was allowed to 
particular women by special grant of the Senate. 
This was done on behalf of Agrippina, who availed 


| herself of the privilege so far as even to enter the 


Capitol in her carpentum (Tac. Ann. xii. 42). A 
medal was struck (see 
illustration) to com- 
memorate this decree 
of the Senate in her 
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ACRIPPINAE L favour. When Clau- 
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(Medal of Caligula, ) 


triumph at Rome, he 
was followed by his 
empress, Messalina, 
in hercarpentum 
(Suet. Claud. 17). 

This carriage con- 
tained seats for two, 
and sometimes for 
three persons, besides the coachman (Liv. i. 34). 
It was commonly drawn by a pair of mules (car- 
pentum mulare), but more rarely by oxen or horses, 
and sometimes by four horses like a quadriga. For 
grand occasions if was very richly adorned. Agrip- 
pina’s carriage, as above represented, shows paint- 
ing or carving on the panels, and the head is sup- 
ported by Caryatides (q. v.) at the four corners. 
The convenience and stateliness of the carpentum 
were also assumed by magistrates, and by men of 
luxurious habits, or those who had a passion for 
driving. When Caligula instituted games and oth- 
er solemnities in honour of his deceased mother, 
Agrippina, her carpentum went in the procession 
(Suet. Calig. 15). 

Carpenta, or covered carts, were much used by 
the Britons, and by the Gauls, the Cimbri, the 
Allobroges, and other Northern nations (Flor. i. 
18 et al.). These, together with the carts of the 
more common form, including baggage- wagons, 
appear to have been comprehended under the term 
carrt or carra, which is the Keltic name with a 
Latin termination. The Gauls and Helvetii took 
a great multitude of them on their military expe- 
ditions; and, when they were encamped, arranged 
them in close order, so as to form extensive lines 
of circumvallation (Caes. B. G. i. 24, 26). 

The agricultural writers use carpentum to de- 
note either a common cart or a cart-load—e. g. 
xxiv stercoris carpenta-(Pallad. x. 1). 
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Carpentum, 


CARPESSUS 


Carpessus. See Carrma. 


Carpetani. A powerful people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, with a fertile territory on the rivers 


Anas and Tagus. Their capital was Toletum 
(Toledo). 


Carpi or Carpiani. A German people dwelling 
between the Carpathian Mountains and the Danube. 

Carpia. See Carrera. 

Carpophira (Kaprodépu). See DEMETER. 

Carpou Diké (xaprod dikn). A civil action at 
Athens under the jurisdiction of the thesmothetae, 
instituted against a farmer for default in payment 
of rent (Meier, Att. Proc. p. 531). It was also 
adopted to enforce a judicial award when the un- 
successful litigant refused to surrender the land to 
his opponent, and might be used to determine the 
right to land, as the judgment would determine 
whether the plaintiff could claim rent of the de- 
fendant. 


Carrae or Carrhae (Kappa). The Haran or 
Charran of the Scriptures; a city of Osrhoéné in 
Mesopotamia, where Crassus met his death after 
his defeat by the Parthians, B.c.53. See CRassus. 


Carrago. A kind of fortification, consisting of 


a great number of wagons placed round an army. | 


It was employed by barbarous nations, as, for in- 
stance, the Scythians, Gauls, and Goths. See 
Veget. ili. 10. 

Carriages. See BASTERNA; CARPENTUM; CAR- 
RucA; Cistum; CuRRUS; EssEDUM; REDA. 

Carrica. A carriage used in imperial times, 
and first mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. § 140). 
Like the reda (q. y.), it was a travelling-carriage 
on four wheels. Nero is said to have travelled 
with 500 (Lamprid. He/iog. 31) or even 1000 carrucae 
(Suet. Ner. 30). These carriages were sometimes 
used in Rome by persons of distinction, like the 
carpentum (q. v.), in which case they appear to have 
been covered with plates of bronze, silver, and even 
gold, which were sometimes ornamented with em- 
bossed work. Martial speaks of an aurea carruca 
which cost the value of a farm; and Alexander 
Severus allowed senators at Rome to use car- 
rucae and redae plated with silver (Lamprid. 
Alex. Sev. 43). These are the carrucae argenta- 
tae, the use of which within Rome spread in 
the course of the third century from the high 
officials to private persons. We have no rep- 
resentations of carriages in ancient works 
of art which can be safely said to be carru- 
cae; but there are several illustrations of 
carriages ornamented with plates of metal. 
Carrucae were also used for carrying women, 
and were then, as well perhaps as in other ; 
cases, drawn by mules; whence Ulpian (Dig. 21. 
tit. 1, s. 38, § 8) speaks of mulae carrucariae. 

Carrus. Atwo-wheeled cart like thatshownin the 
annexed illustra- 
tion. It was used in 
the Roman armies 
chiefly for the trans- 
portation of bag- 
gage and stores, and 
drawn by bullocks. 
See Caes. B. G.i.3; 
Liv. x. 28. 


Carsedli. The modern Carsoli; a town of the 
Aequi, in Latium, colonized by the Romans. 


Carrus. (Column of Trajan.) 
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Cart. See Carrus; PLAUSTRUM. 


Cartéa (also called CarTHara, CARPIA, CaR- 
PESSUS). More anciently Tartessus; a celebrated 
town and harbour in the south of Spain, at the 
head of the gulf of which Mount Calpé forms one 
side, founded by the Phoenicians, and colonized 
B.C. 170 by 4000 Roman soldiers. 


Carthaea (Kap6aia). 
of the island of Ceos. 


A town on the south side 


Carthago. A rich and powerful city on the 
northern coast of Africa, the capital of one of the 
greatest empires of antiquity. The Roman name 
Carthago and the Greek Kapyndév are both corrup- 
tions of the native Punic Kirjath-Hadeshath, or 
“New Town,” so called to distinguish it from 
Tyre, or possibly from the earlier settlement at 
Utica (q. v.) 

Carthage was situated on the peninsula forming 
the northeast corner of modern Tunis, but topog- 
raphors differ in their views of the exact locality. 
One school holds that the city occupied the north 
of the peninsula, while the other school places its 
site upon the southern portion. The most gener- 
ally accepted view is the latter. 

_ An important feature of the city was the hill 
_ with its citadel (Byrsa), surrounded by walls, and 
approached by a series of sixty steps. On the 
land side a triple wall, on which were mounted 
towers and 
casemates, 
“surrounded 
| the city, and 
| afforded shel- 
ter for 300 
elephants 
and some 
4000 horses. Two ar- 
tificial harbours—one 
rectangular, for mer- 
chant vessels, open- 
ing into the Bay of 
Tunis, and with a 
“narrow passage that 


) 
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Plan of Tyrian Carthage. 


could be closed by chains, and a second circular har- 
bour for ships of war—gave Carthage access to the 
sea. The second harbour (Kothon) contained in its 
centre an island with the official residence of the na- 
val commander-in-chief. Although these harbours 
are now much diminished in size, their situation is 
still readily identified. Between the lagoon and 
the sea a strip of land, called by Roman writers 
the Taenia, is also plainly to be recognized to-day. 
Beyond the walls of the city was the beautiful 
suburb of Magalia or Megara (now Mara), and still 


farther a great necropolis of sepulchres strongly 
built and carefully preserved. 
The people of Carthage were members of the 
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great Semitic race, and belonged to the Pheenician 
branch, since Carthage was settled (probably about 
the middle of the ninth century B.C.) either by a 
colony directly sent from the Phonician city of 
Tyre, or from the Tyrian offshoot, Utica. They 
were closely akin to the Canaanites who held Pal- 
estine before the Jewish invasion, and their lan- 
guage resembled the Hebrew. Because of their 
generally known Pheenician origin, the Romans 
called them Poeni or Punici, from ®oivikes, signify- 
ing “the Red Men,” or perhaps referring to the 
palms (oimkes), the symbol of the Syrian coast. 
The name Sarranus, given to Phoenician wares, 
serves also to connect the Poeni with their orig- 
inal Syrian home (Sil. Ital. ix. 319). 

Carthage was the youngest of the Phoenician 
colonies in the northern territory of Africa, the 
earlier ones being Utica, Tunis, and Hadrumetum, 
in the district of Zeugitana, Hippo, and Leptis. 
Over all these, which were once independent of 
her, Carthage finally attained at once commercial 
and political supremacy. The history of this 
gradual rise to power is unknown, for no historical 
notices earlier than the sixth century B.C. are now 
available; and at that period Carthage was al- 
ready the centre and the capital of a mighty em- 
pire, extending from the borders of Cyrené to the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and holding as provinces the 
Balearic Islands, Malta, Sardinia, and some settle- 
ments on the coast of Spain and Gaul. An im- 
mense revenue flowed into the coffers of the State 
from the rich grain lands of Emporia and Byzacium 
southeast of the city, and commerce extending over 
the known world brought wealth to the citizens. 
South of the African coast, the power of Carthage 
extended as far as Lake Tritonis (q. v.), which 
was connected by a canal with the Lesser Syrtis. 
Besides the Carthaginians of pure Pheenician de- 
scent, the aristocracy of the Empire, three other 
classes of subjects are mentioned. These are: (a) 
the Libyo-Pheenicians, a mixed race, the offspring 
of intermarriages between the Libyans and the 
original Phoenician settlers; (6) the Libyans, an 
entirely different race from the Pheenicians, and 
to some extent ignorant even of the Punic lan- 
guage; and (c) the Nomads, who lived on the bor- 
ders of the Empire towards the south, and professed 
an allegiance of a doubtful sort to the government 
of Carthage. The Libyo-Pheenicians formed the 
agricultural class, tilling the fields in Zeugitana; 
but were regarded with a certain suspicious dislike 
by the Carthaginians of pure blood, much as the 
Mexican gontry of unmixed Spanish lineage regard 
their fellow-countrymen of mixed descent. The 
Libyans, who were the original owners of the soil, 
and had been dispossessed by the Phenician ecolo- 
nists, formed the bulk of the Carthaginian army ; 
but the harsh treatment which they received, and 
perhaps the remembrance of their former owner- 
ship of the land, made them discontented, and, at 
times, mutinous. The Nomads furnished Carthage 
with a fierce and warlike irregular cavalry; yet 
their loyalty was always uncertain, and, in fact, it 
was by their aid that Rome finally subdued the 
Carthaginian people. 

The commercial and maritime enterprise of the 
people of Carthage was remarkable in antiquity. 
They were great navigators and explorers. One 
of their admirals, Hanno (q. v.), as early as the 
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western coast of Africa, entered the Senegal (Chre- 
tes ?), and having reached a bay supposed to be on 
the southern borders of Sierra Leone, returned only 
when compelled to do so by the difficulty of pro- 
visioning his ship. A Greek MS. in the library of 
Heidelberg University professes to be the trans- 
lation of the account which Hanno placed among 
the archives kept in the great Temple of Molech 
at Carthage. (See Arrica.) A little later, a sec- 
ond Carthaginian, one Himilco, is believed to have 
visited the northern coasts of Europe. 


Coin of Carthage, with Winged Horse. 


RELIGION.—The religion of the Carthaginians, 
like that of the other Canaanitish peoples, was a 
form of fire-worship. As with all Semites, the rites 
and practice of religion formed a part of the daily 
life, and profoundly influenced the development of 
their civilization. Their chief god, Molech, repre- 
sented the destructive influence of the sun, and in 
his temples human victims were immolated with 
fire. These victims were usually prisoners taken in 
war, but not always, for when Agathocles besieged 
the city, we are told that 200 noble children belong- 
ing to native families were offered up to secure 
the favour of the god. The moon-goddess Tanith 
or Tanist (Tanis) appears to have been identical 
with Ashtaroth, Melkart with Heracles, and a sea- 
god whom the Greeks identified with Poseidon 
was probably the same as the Philistine deity, 
Dagon. Rites in honour of deified heroes were 
celebrated, while animals—e. g. the lion, bull, ser- 
pent, ete.—and such of the Greek divinities as the 
Carthaginians had heard of in Sicily also re- 
ceived special worship. There is no evidence that 
the priests formed a separate caste, confined to 
certain families. On the contrary, sacrifices ap- 
pear to have been offered by the magistrates and 
military leaders. The inscriptions and bas-reliefs 
thus far discovered and studied afford no confirma- 
tion of the charges made by the Greek and Roman 
writers, that the Carthaginians were guilty of ob- 
scene and unnatural practices in the conduct of 
their worship; and it is probable that the state- 
ments of the Christian Fathers refer to Roman and 
not to Pheenician Carthage. The morality of the 
Carthaginians, in fact, appears to have been origi- 
nally of even an ascetic character, as befitted an 
industrious and largely agricultural people (Aristot. 
Oecon.i.5). The Phenician theory of cosmogony 
was given by a native author, Sanchoniathon, born 
either at Tyre or Berytus in the tenth century By 
who wrote in Phoenician a history in nine books, 
containing an account of the theology and antiqui- 
ties of Pheenicia, and of the neighbouring states. 
This work was translated into Greek under Ha- 
drian by Philo of Byblus, and of it some fragments 
have been preserved in the history of Eusebius of 
Caesarea. An interesting summary of the sub- 


sixth century B.C., sailed through the Straits of | stance of these fragments is given in Davis’s Car. 
Gibraltar out into the Atlantic, passed down the | thage, pp. 199-205 (N. Y. 1861). 
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GOVERNMENT.—The form of government at Car- 
thage, which Aristotle praises for its stability and 
for its success in securing the general happiness 
and prosperity of the people, was aristocratic in 
its constitution (Aristot. Polit, ii. 8). The princi- 
pal magistrates (suffetes, Heb. sophetim) have been 
compared to both the Roman consuls and the 
Spartan kings. Their number, however, is not 
(lefinitely known, nor the extent of their term 
of office. They were eligible for re-election. A 
Senate, elected by popular vote, participated in 
the government with the suffetes, and was filled 
largely from the ranks of the wealthy. There ap- 
pears to have been a sort of referendum to the 
people when the suffetes and the Senate disagreed 
upon any course of action. There existed also, 
side by side with the regular governmental or- 
ganization, a power which, like that of the Spar- 
tan ephors, gradually gained the real control of 
the State. This was the highest aristocracy, 
which elected bodies of commissions (pentarchies) 
so constituted that the outgoing members pre- 
served their power for another year, and thus 
impressed upon the institution a consistent and 
symmetrical policy. These pentarchies elect- 
ed a council of 104 members, who at last usurped 
the authority of the State; though Hannibal 
succeeded in checking their power, and in restor- 
ing to the people some real sbare in the govern- 
ment. 

History.—The history of Carthage falls nata- 
rally into four periods: (1} from the foundation 
of the city to the beginning of the wars with Syr- 
acuse, B.C. 410; (2) to the beginning of the war with 
Rome, B.C. 265; (38) to the destruction of the city 
by the Romans, B.c. 146; (4) from the restoration 
of the city to its final destruction by the Arabs, 
A.D. 698. 

The foreign conquests of Carthage were under- 
taken with the object of securing her commerce. 
Justin tells us of a king, Malchus (the Latin form 
of the royal title), who, after successes in Africa 
and Sicily, was defeated in Sardinia, and turned 
his arms against his country. He must have lived 
between B.c. 600 and 550. A more historical per- 
sonage is his successor Mago (between B.c. 550 and 
500), said to be the founder of the military power 
of the Carthaginians. His sons were Hasdrubal 
and Hamilear, his grandsons Hannibal, Hasdrubal, 
and Sappho, sons of Hasdrubal, and Himilco, Han- 
no, and Gisco, sons of Hamilcar. By the energy of 
this family the Carthaginian Empire was estab- 
lished over Sardinia, which was not lost till after 
the First Punie War, over the Balearic Islands and 
part of Sicily, and over portions of Liguria and 
Gaul, There are, however, few events of which 
the chronology is certain. The first is the sea- 
fight between the Etruscans and Carthaginians on 
the one hand and the Phoceans of Aleria in Corsi- 
ca on the other, which occurred in B.C. 536. The 
Phoceans, driven from Asia Minor by Harpagus in 
564, had settled at Aleria or Alalia in Corsica, but 
engaged in piracy, which demanded the interfer- 
ence of the commercial naval powers. The Pho- 
cans won the battle, but with such loss that they 
abandoned Corsica, and settled at Velia in Italy. 
Polybius has preserved three treaties between 
Carthage and Rome, the first of which belongs to 
the year B.c. 509, the second probably to the period 
between B.C. 480 and 410, Their object is to re- 


strict Roman commerce in Punie waters, and it is | thi 
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noticeable that the second treaty prescribes strict- 
er limits than the first, and testifies to a consider- 
able superiority of Carthage over Rome. To the 
period of about B.c. 500 belong the expeditions of 
Hanno and Himileo—the one to found colonies on 
the west coast of Africa, which was probably ex- 
plored as far as the mouths of the Senegal and 
Gambia, the other to obtain a knowledge of the 
Atlantic, which resulted in the discovery of Brit- 
ain. But the most important event of the first 
period was the battle of Himera, fought between 
Hamilcar and Gelo of Syracuse, about the year B.C. 
480. Terillus, tyrant of Himera, on the north coast 
of Sicily, driven out by Thero of Agrigentum, im- 
plored and obtained help from the Carthaginians, 
Thero was assisted by Gelo of Syracuse. An ac- 
count of this battle is given by Herodotus. The 
forces of Hamilear consisted of 3000 ships and 
300,000 men — Pheenicians, Libyans, Iberians, Li- 
guriaus, Helysci (perhaps Volscians), Sardinians, 
and Corsicans. He was defeated with great loss. 


Carthaginian Warrior. (Cabinet de France.) 

For seventy years the Carthaginians made no 
further effort for the subjugation of Sicily. This 
battle is one of the most important in ancient 
history. The expedition in which it terminated 
was undertaken in conjunction with that of the 
Persians against the Greeks of Attica. The near- 
ly simultaneous defeats at Himera and Salamis 
decided the question whether Semitic or Aryan 
nations should hold the empire of the West. The 
only other events of any importance in this pe- 
riod of which we have an account are the more 
complete subjugation of the African dependencies 
by the family of Mago, and the settlement of 
the disputed boundary between Carthage and 
Cyrené. 

The second period of 140 years (B.c. 410-269) is 
occupied with the attempts of Carthage to reduce 
Sicily to the cendition of a subject province. At 
s time her settlements were confined to the 
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western corner of the island, while on the east- 
ern coast Syracuse undertook the defence of Gre- 
cian nationality, and waged the battle of Aryans 
against Semites, until both combatants fell be- 
fore the supremacy of Rome, The repulse of the 
Athenians from Syracuse, and the same rivalry be- 
tween Egesta and Selinus which had invited Athe- 
nian interference in the affairs of the island, in- 
duced the Carthaginians to renew an enterprise 
which had been interrupted for seventy years. 
Hannibal, son of Giso, stormed Selinus, and 
avenged at Himera the death of his grandfather. 
Overtures of peace were rejected, and prepara- 
tions made for a more vigorous attack. In 406, 
Hannibal and Himilco destroyed the great city of 
Agrigentum, overthrew the mighty columns of 
her temples, and covered a flourishing site with 
a mass of ruins. Hannibal died before Agrigen- 
tum; Himilco proceeded to attack Gela. Syra- 
cuse was now governed by Dionysius, who from 
an obscure position had raised himself to the rank 
of despot. In 405, a treaty made by Carthage se- 
cured to her the possession of her conquests, and 
to Dionysius a firmer position on the throne. But 
he no sooner felt himself secure than he hastened 
to drive the enemy from the island. War broke 
out in 398, all Sicily fell before the Punic arms, 
and Dionysius, driven by Himilco to take refuge 
within the walls of Syracuse, was there besieged. 
Pestilence came to his assistance, and the Cartha- 
ginians were defeated; 150,000 Punic corpses lay 
unburied on Grecian soil; and Himilco, unable to 
bear the contempt of his fellow-citizens, starved 
himself to death. The Libyans rose in rebellion, 
and Carthage was threatened by an army of 200,- 
000 men. The attempt of Mago, between 396 and 
392, to procure a more favourable result had little 
effect. Ten years afterwards he led another ex- 
pedition. The defeat of Cabala nearly lost the 
possession of the whole of Sicily, but the brilliant 
victory of Corsica restored the balance, and the 
Halycus was accepted as the boundary between 
the two peoples. Fourteen years of peace en- 
sued. In 368, the misfortunes of Carthage en- 
couraged Dionysius to a new but unsuccessful 
effort to complete the purpose of his life, but his 
death put an end to a renewal of the attempt, 
and his son and successor made peace with the 
Carthaginians. The weak government of Diony- 
sius IT. was favourable to the extension of Cartha- 
ginian Empire in Sicily; but they found an an- 
tagonist of different mettle in the Corinthian 
Timoleon, who, after liberating Syracuse from its 
tyrants, made war against Carthage for six years 
(B.C. 345-340). The defeat of the Crimissus (B.c. 
340) was most crushing. The Holy Legion, com- 
posed of 2500 men of the best families of Carthage, 
was destroyed, and the host of mercenaries cut to 
pieces. Peace restrained the Carthaginians with- 
in their old boundary of the Halyeus; the Greek 
cities were declared free ; and Carthage promised 
never again to support a despot in Syracuse. 
The next thirty years contain little of note ex- 
cept traces of friendly intercourse between Car- 
thage and Rome, and a record of assistance given 
to the Tyrians when besieged by Alexander the 
Great. She, however, sent ambassadors to Babylon 
to congratulate the conqueror on his return from 
Asia. Agathocles (q. v.) was the first to discover 
that the secular enemies of his countrymen were 
vulnerable in Africa. After becoming despot of 
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Syracuse, and establishing his authority over the 
great towns in Sicily, he found that he had to 
reckon with the Carthaginians. Unsuccessful in 
the island, he transferred his forces to the main- 
land in 310, reduced Carthage to the last extrem- 
ities, and would probably have obtained more 
signal success had not the revolt of Agrigentum 
called him home. Peace made in 306 continued 
till the death of Agathocles in 289. His loss en- 
couraged the extension of Punic dominion, and at 
last obliged the Syracusans to call in the assist- 
ance of Pyrrhus, the chivalrous king of Epirus. 
He left Italy in 277, and in a short time drove the 
Carthaginians from the west and besieged them 
in the distant fortress of Lilybaenm. But his al- 
lies were untrue to him. Carthage and Rome 
were leagued against him. He left Sicily in 276, 
and his departure from Italy in the following 
year left the Carthaginians to stand in sharp an- 
tagonism to the Latin branch of the Aryan stock. 

The third period of Carthaginian history ex- 
tends from B.c. 264 to 146—from the outbreak of 
the first war with Rome to the final annihilation 
of the city by the conquerors. This is not the 
place for a detailed account of the Punic wars, 
which occupy a large space in every Roman bhis- 
tory. We must content ourselves with a hasty 
summary. The first war, which lasted from B.c. 
264 to 241, was a contest for the possession of Sic- 
ily. The Carthaginians in undertaking it felt se- 
cure of their mastery over the sea. Their ambas- 
sadors told the Romans that they could not even 
wash their hands in the sea without permission of 
the Carthaginians. Montesquieu considers it one 
of the chief causes of the rise of Roman greatness 
that they were careful to borrow from their ene- 
mies whatever was calculated to improve their own 
efficiency. The Romans not only built a fleet, but 
developed a novelty of tactics which precisely se- 
cured the object which they had in view. They 
were encouraged to further exertion by the vic- 
tories of B.c. 260 and B.c. 256, and were schooled to 
caution by the defeat of the following year. The 
war was practically ended by the brilliant success 
of Catulus in B.c. 242, and Sicily was lost to the 
Carthaginians. The next three years and a half 
(241-237) were occupied by a civil war, which 
shows us on what insecure foundations the power 
of Carthage was based. The large army of mer- 
cenaries which had been employed against Rome 
was incautiously admitted into the city. Under 
pretence of demanding pay they rose against their 
employers, and were joined by the Libyans and 
Numidians, who cultivated the surrounding lands 
in unwilling subjection. The insurrection was 
quelled with difficulty, but a similar revolution 
in Sardinia was more suecessful—700 Carthagin- 
ians were barbarously murdered, and the posses- 
sion of the island passed to the Romans. All we 
know of the twenty years which elapsed before 
the beginning of the second war with Rome is 
contined to the successes of Hamilcar and his 
family in Spain. In B.c. 218, Hannibal, who had 
sworn as a boy eternal enmity to the Romana, be- 
gan the enterprise to which he devoted his life. 
His object was not so much to conquer Italian soil 
or Italian cities as to break up the confederacy 
upon which the greatness of Rome depended, and 
to undo the fabric of its empire stone by stone. 
He sought, therefore, on the one hand to rouse 
Greeks and Orientals to a joint attack upon the 
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common foe, and on the other to sow dissension 
among the Latin, Sabellian, and Oscan tribes, 
and to urge them to reduce Rome to that posi- 


tion of comparative inferiority which she had oc- | 


cupied many centuries before. Both these plans 
failed. Hannibal was badly supported from home; 
he found that to combine in unity the shifting pol- 
icy of the East was to weave a rope of sand; and 
he discovered, above all, that Roman supremacy 
was established on a basis of complete security. 
Far different, in fact, was her position, seated among 
kindred peoples bound to her by affinities of blood 
and language as well as interest, governed by the 
wise policy of a patriotic Senate, and restrained 
by the overpowering force of devoted legions, from 
that of the city of merchants, torn by factions, 
surrounded by alien and even hostile tribes, de- 
fended by mercenaries, and swayed by interest 
and passion. The defeat of Hasdrubal at the Me- 
taurus in B.C. 207 crushed the last hope of the in- 
vader; Spain was recovered by the genius of 
Scipio; and in B.c. 203, Hannibal, pot unwillingly, 
obeyed the order to embark from Italy to retard 
the ruin of his country which it was too late to 
save. The battle of Zama, in 202, put an end to 
the war in the following year. It was due to the 
Magnanimity of Scipio and Hannibal that peace 
was concluded on such terms that, while Rome 
had no longer to fear Carthage as a rival, she 
was content to recognize her existence as a com- 
mercial community. 

For the next six years, Hannibal governed the 
city which he had not been able to preserve. He 
reformed the constitution in a democratical sense, 
and paid with surprising facility the enormous in- 
demnity demanded by Rome. He was engaged in 
planning a combination against Rome with Anti- 
ochus of Syria when he was driven from power, 
and forced to take refuge in the East, where short- 
ly afterwards he fell a victim to Roman hatred. 

The interval between B.c. 183 and 150 contains 


little besides the history of internal dissensions— | 


struggles between the Roman party, the demo- 


cratical party, and the party of Masinissa, which | 


tore the city in sunder by their quarrels. The so- 
called Third Punic War (B.c. 149-146) is one of the 


saddest events in all history, and the greatest | 


blot upon the reputation of the Romans. Jealousy 
of their old antagonists had been shown by con- 
stant acts of injustice, and at last the sight of the 
prosperity and riches of the city impressed upon 
the narrow mind of Cato the conviction that Car- 
thage must be blotted out. A pretext for war 
was wantonly invented. The anxieties of the 
Carthaginians to secure peace at any sacrifice 
was made the instrument of their destruction. 
When they saw that their ruin was resolved 
upon, and that compromise was hopeless, they 
defended themselves with an energy which would 
have saved them at an earlier period. The sen- 
tence of the Roman Senate was ruthlessly carried 
out. The city burned for seventeen days, and 
concealed its very site under a heap of ashes. 
The plough was passed over it, and the ground 
was cursed forever. In the words of Mommsen, 
‘where the industrious Phenicians bustled and 
trafficked for five hundred years, Roman slaves 
henceforth pastured the herds of their distant 
masters.” at ‘ 

The history of Roman Carthage, whieh consti- 
tutes the fourth period, can be given In a few 
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| words. In B.c. 122, Gaius Gracchus led 6000 col- 
| onists to Africa, and founded the city of Iunonia. 
|The colony did not prosper. In B.c. 29, a second 
| colony (Colonia Carthago) was sent out by Augus- 
tus in fulfilment of a design of Iulius Caesar. This 
became so prosperous that Herodian declares it to 
have disputed with Alexandria the second place 
|in the Empire. In the middle of the fifth century, 
it became, under Genseric, the capital of the Van- 
dal kingdom (439), and in a.p. 533 it was stormed 
by Belisarius. In a.p. 698, it was entirely de- 
stroyed by the general of the calif Abd-ul-Melek. 

For centuries after this final destruction, the 
site of Carthage was a quarry for both the Afri- 
cans and for the merchants of Europe. Genoese 
vessels, trading with Tunis in the Middle Ages, 
seldom returned without a cargo of Carthaginian 
marble. The cathedral of Pisa is even said to 
have been built out of the ruins of Carthage. 
Recent times, also, have aided in the work of dev- 
astation, since the marble blocks of the ancient 
walis have been within the last few years in part 
destroyed by the operations of the Tunisian rail- 
way. The aqueduct, over fifty miles in length, is 
the only remnant of the greatness of the city’s past 
that still preserves a real impressiveness. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The reader is referred to the 
following works: Mer, Mémoire sur le Périple 
d Hannon ( Paris, 1888); Béttger, Geschichte der 
Carthagen (Berlin, 1827); Davis, Carthage and her 
Remains (N. Y. 1861); Hennebert, Histoire d’Ani- 
bal (Paris, 1870-78); Bosworth Smith, Carthage 
and the Carthaginians (London, 1879); Perrot and 
Chipiez, History of Art in Phenicia and her De- 
pendencies (Eng. trans. by Armstrong, 1885); 
Church, Carthage, or the Empire of Africa (Lon- 
don, 1886); and the sketch in Mommsen, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. ii. The famous novel of Gustave Flau- 
bert, Salammbé, gives a vivid picture of ancient 
Carthage, and is both learned and brilliant. See 
also the articles Dipo ; HANNIBAL; PUNIC WaR8; 
and for a notice of the Carthaginian language, 
PHENICIA. 

Carthago Nova (Kapyndav, 7 Néa). The mod- 
ern Carthagena; an important town on the east 
|coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the 
Carthaginians under Hasdrubal, B.c. 243, and sub- 
sequently conquered and colonized by the Romans. 
It is situated on a promontory running out into 
the sea, and possesses one of the finest harbours 
in the world. At the entrance was a small island 
known as Scombraria, famous for the fish-sauce 
made from the scombri or mackerel caught here. 
See GaRUM. 

Cartibtilum. A particular kind of table de- 
scribed by Varro (L, Z. v. 125) as frequently seen 
in the atria of Roman houses during his boyhood 


(From Pompeii.) 


Cartibulum. 
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(about B.c. 100). Both the name and the thing 
were apparently becoming obsolete in his time. 
It was an oblong slab of marble supported on a 
single bracket or console (wna columella) ; it stood 
near the impluyium, and bronze vessels were 
placed upon it. Such a table has been discovered 
in more than one house at Pompeii, with a foun- 
tain behind it shaped like a cippus or square pil- 
lar, and flowing into the impluvium. 


Carus, M. AureLius. A Roman emperor, who 
succeeded Probus. He was first appointed, by 
the latter, pretorian prefect, and after his death 
was chosen by the army to be his successor, A.D. 
282. Carus created his two sons, Carinus and 
Numerianus, Caesars, as soon as he was elevated 
to the Empire, and, some time after, gave them 
each the title of Augustus. On the news of the 
death of Probus, the barbarians put themselves in 
motion, and Carus, sending his son Carinus into 
Gaul, departed with Numerianus for [lyricum, in 
order to oppose the Sarmatae, who threatened 
Thrace and Italy. He slew 16,000, and made 20,- 
000 prisoners. Proceeding after this against the 
Persians, he made himself master of Mesopotamia, 
and of the cities of Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and 
took in consequence the surnames of Persicus and 
Parthicus. He died, however, in the midst of his 
successes, A.D. 283. (See APER.) His whole reign 
was one of not more than sixteen or seventeen 
months. Carus was deified after his death. Ac- 
cording to Vopiseus, by whom his life was writ- 
ten, he held a middle rank between good and bad 
princes. 


Carventum. A town of the Volsci, to which 
the Carventana Arx mentioned by Livy (iv. 53, 9) 
belonged, between Signia and the sources of the 
Trerus. 


Carvilius Maximus. (1) SPURIUs, twice con- 
sul, B.c. 293 and 273, both times with L. Papirius 
Cursor. In their first con- 
sulship they gained brill- 
iant victories over the 
Samnites, and in their 
second they brought the 
Samnite War to a close. 
(2) SpuRius, son of the 
preceding, twice consul, 
B.C, 234 and 228, is said to 
have been the first person 
at Rome who divorced his 
wife. See Valerius Max- 
imus, ii. 1, 4; Aul. Gell. 
UVvieiors Vallee ls 

Caryae (Kapva). A 
town in Laconia near 
the borders of Arcadia, 
originally belonged to 
the territory of Tegea in 
Arcadia, Female figures 
in architecture that sup- 
port burdens are said to 
have been called Cary- 
ATIDES in token of the 
abject slavery to which 
the women of Caryae 
were reduced by the 
Greeks, as a punish- 
ment for joining the 
Persians at the invasion 
of Greece (Vitruy. i. 1,5), 


( } 4) 
ws yy 


Caryatid. (From the Erech- 
theum, Athens.) 
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Caryanda (Kapiavda). A city of Caria, on a little 
island, once probably united with the mainland. It 
was the birthplace of the geographer Scylax. 


Caryatides (xapvarides). See CARYAE. 


/Carystus (Kdpvoros). A town on the southern 
coast of Euboea, founded by Dryopes, celebrated 
for its marble quarries and for the mineral known 
as asbestos (q. V.). 

Casa. (1) A cottage. See Domus. (2) A bower 
or rustic arbour. 


Casa Romiili. The thatched cottage of Romu- 
lus on the Capitoline Hill at Rome, for which see 
the article Domus, p. 536. 


Casaubon, Isaac. A great classical scholar of 
the sixteenth century, born at Geneva, February 
15th, 1559. When only twenty-four years of age, 
he was appointed professor of Greek at Geneva, 
from which town he was called in 1596 to a like 
chair at Montpellier. In 1598, he became royal 
librarian at Paris; but on the death of Henry 
IV. this position became insecure by reason of his 
Protestantism, and in 1610 he removed to England, 
where he was received with great favour by James 
I., who made him prebendary of Canterbury and 
Westminster. Casaubon was bitterly attacked by 
many as having sold his conscience for preferment, 
and thus becoming the hired advocate of James. 
In 1614, he wrote his Evzercitationes contra Baro- 
nium, in criticism of the Annales Ecclesiastici of 
Cardinal Baronius. 

Casaubon was a scholar of great application, re- 
tentiveness, and candour; indefatigable in research, 
and with an excellent faculty of illustration. He 
had by unwearied labour acquired a vast fund of 
information, and his diffuse and exhaustive com- 
mentaries show how richly stored a mind he pos- 
sessed. He represents the non-Ciceronian school 
of sixteenth-century Latinity to which Scaliger 
and Lipsius also belonged, these three being known 
as the “Triumvirate” by their contemporaries. 


|The works of Casaubon comprise the treatises 


De Satirica Graeca Poési et Romanorum Satira 
(1605) ; De Libertate Ecclesiastica (1607) ; the Hxer- 
citationes already mentioned; and annotated edi- 
tions of Strabo (1587); Dionysius Hal. (1588); 
Aristotle (1590); Pliny’s Letters (1591); Theo- 
phrastus (1592) ; Diogenes Laértius (1593); Sueto- 
nius (1595); Theocritus (1596); Athenaeus (1598- 
1600); the Hist. Augusta (1603); Persius (1605); 
Polybius (1609); and the edit. prin. of Polyaenus. 
Of these the most ambitious work is the commen- 
tary upon Athenaeus, in the preparation of which 
he spent ten years. Perhaps the most valuable is 
the Persius, which Scaliger enthusiastically styled 
“divine.” Casaubon died in London, July 1st, 
1614. His life has been written by Mark Pattison 
( Oxford, 1875), of which a second edition, edited 
by Prof. Nettleship, appeared in 1892. 


Casca, P. Servinius, A tribune of the plebs, 
B.C, 44, and one of Caesar’s assassins. 


eCasci. See ABORIGINES. 


Caseus (rupos). Cheese, made by the Greeks 
and Romans of the milk of cows, sheep, and goats, 
and eaten either like cream cheese fresh, or dried 
and hardened. It was pressed into ornamental 
forms by moulds of boxwood. See Varro, R. R. ii. 
11; Colum. vii. 8,7; and especially Pliny, H. N. 
xi. § 97. 


CASILINUM 


Casilinum. A town in Campania on the Vul- 
turnus, and on the same site as the modern Capua, 
celebrated for its heroic defence against Hannibal, 
B.C. 216. 

Casina. A comedy of Plautus, which has come 
down to us in the form of an abridgment. Itisbased 
upon the KAnpovmevor of Diphilus, with the addition 
of obscene and vulgar passages to suit the Roman 
taste. A good separate edition is that of Geppert 
(Berlin, 1866), and that of Schéll (Leipzig, 1890). 


Casinum. The modern S. Germano; a town in 
Latium on the river Casinus. Its citadel occupied 
the same site as the celebrated convent Monte Cas- 
sino. 


Casiotis. The district containing Casius (q. v.). 

Casius. (1) The modern Ras Kasaroun; a 
mountain on the coast of Egypt, east of Pelusium, 
with a temple of Iupiter on its summit. Here also 
was the grave of Pompey. (2) Jebel Okrah; a 
mountain on the coast of Syria, south of Antioch 
and the Orontes. 


Casména (Kacyuévn) or Casménae (Kacpéva). 
A town in Sicily, founded by Syracuse about B.c. 
643. 

Casperia or Casperiila. A town of the Sabines 
on the river Himella. 


Caspiae Portae or Pylae (Kaoma HvAa). The 
Caspian Gates; a name given to several passes 
through the mountains round the Caspian. The 
principal of these was near the ancient Rhagae 
or Arsacia. Being a noted and central point, dis- 
tances were reckoned from it (Polyb. v. 44, 5). 


Caspii (Kaomio). The name of certain Scyth- 
ian tribes around the Caspian Sea. 


Caspii Montes (ré Kdomoy pos). The modern 
Elburz Mountains; a name applied generally to 
the whole range of mountains which surround the 
Caspian Sea on the south and southwest, at the 
distance of from fifteen to thirty miles from its 
shore, and more especially to that part of this range 
south of the Caspian, in which was the pass called 
Caspiae Pylae (q. v.). 

Caspiri (Kaczreipor) or Caspiraei (Kaompaiot). 
A people of India, whose exact position is doubt- 
ful; they are generally placed in Cashmere and 
Nepaul. 

Caspium Mare (70 Kdomuov éAayos). The mod- 
ern Caspian Sea, also called HyRCANIUM, ALBANUM, 
and ScyTHicuM—names all derived from the peo- 
ple who lived on its shores; a great salt-water 
lake in Asia. Probably at some remote period the 
Caspian was united both with the Sea of Aral and 
with the Arctic Ocean. Both lakes have their 
surface considerably below that of the Euxine or 
Black Sea, the Caspian nearly 350 feet, and the 
Aral about 200 feet, and both are still sinking by 
evaporation. The whole of the neighbouring coun- 
try indicates that this process has been going on 
for centuries past. Besides a number of smaller 
streams, two great rivers flow into the Caspian: the 
Rha (Volga) on the north, and the united Cyrus 
and Araxes (Kour) on the west; but it loses more 
by evaporation than it receives from these rivers. 


Cassander (Kdocavdpos). The son of Alexander’s 
general, Antipater. His father, on his death-bed 
(B.c. 319), appointed Polysperchon regent, and os 
ferred upon Cassander only the secoudary dignity 
of chiliarch. Being dissatisfied with this arrang 
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ment, Cassander strengthened himself in various 
ways that he might carry on war with Polysper- 
chon. First, he formed an alliance with Ptolemy 
and Antigonus, and next defeated Olympias and 
put her to death. Afterwards he joined Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, and Lysimachus in their war against 
Antigonus. This war was, on the whole, unfavour- 
able to Cassander, In 306, Cassander took the title 
of king, when it was assumed by Antigonus, Ly- 
simachus, and Ptolemy. But it was not until the 
year 301 that the decisive battle of Ipsus secured 
Cassander the possession of Macedonia and Greece. 
Cassander died of dropsy in 297, and was succeeded 
by his son Philip. 

Cassandra (KaccadvSpa). The daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, She was beloved by Apollo, and 
promised to listen to his addresses, provided he 
would grant her the knowledge of futurity. This 
knowledge she obtained, but she was regardless 
of her promise ; and Apollo, in revenge, determined 
that no credit should ever be attached to her pre- 
dictions. Hence her warnings respecting the down- 
fall of Troy, and the subsequent misfortunes of the 


Cassandra. 


race, were disregarded by her countrymen. When 
Troy was taken, she fled for shelter to the Temple 
of Athené, but was exposed there to the brutality 
of Aiax, the son of Oileus. In the division of the 
spoils she fell to the share of Agamemnon, and 
was assassinated with him on his return to My- 
cenae. (See AGAMEMNON.) Cassandra was called 
Priameis from her father; and Alexandra, as the 
sister of Alexander or Paris. 

Cassandréa (Kaooavdpeca). 

Cassia Lex. See LEX. 

Cassiani. See IURISPRUDENTIA. 

Cassiodorus or Cassiodorius, FL. MAaGNnus 
Aure.ius. A distinguished statesman, and one 
of the few men of learning at the downfall of the 
Western Empire, was born about A.D. 480, and died 
about A.D. 575. He enjoyed the confidence of 
Theodoric the Great and his successors, and con- 
ducted for a long series of years the government 
of the Ostrogothic kingdom, Several of his works, 
besides fragments of his orations, are still extant: 
(1) a history of the world from Adam to a.D, 519 
(Chronica), rather meagre in substance ; (2) a his- 
tory of the Goths ( Historia Gothica ) to 526, of 
which we have only the version of Iordanis (De 
Origine Actibusque Getarum), an abridgment; (3) a 


See PoTIDAPA. 


e-| collection of official documents ( Variarum Libri 
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xii.); (4) a number of theological and semi-theo- 
logical works, among which are the Jnstitutiones Di- 
vinarum et Saecularium Litterarum, a verbose com- 
mentary on the Psalms; besides a treatise De 
Anima; and (5) grammatical works, of which only 
one, De Orthographia, deserves mention. Late in 
life, Cassiodorus entered the Benedictine Order, 
and in 540 retired to a monastery in Calabria 
which he had himself founded (4.D. 529). His 
teaching led the monks of that order to prize an- 
cient literature, so that the Benedictines after- 
wards performed a priceless service to classical 
scholarship in preserving MSS. of authors who 
would in all probability have otherwise been lost 
tous. On this point, see the work of Olleris, Cas- 
siodore, Conservateur des Livres de 1 Antiquité Latine 
(Paris, 1841). 

The editio princeps of all the extant works of 
Cassiodorus is that of Fornerius (Paris, 1579), re- 
printed in Migne’s Patrologia. There is a good 
English translation of a part of the Variarwm, by 
Hodgkin, The Letters of Cassiodorus (london, 1886), 
with an Introduction. See LORDANIS. 

Cassiopéa (Kagovérera) or Cassidpé ( Kacor- 
émn). The wife of Cepheus, in Aethiopia, and 
mother of Andromeda, whose beauty she extolled 
above that of the Nereids. (See ANDROMEDA.) 
She was afterwards placed among the stars. 


Cassis. A helmet. See GALEA. 


Cassiterides ( Kacourepides ). Islands in the 
Western Ocean, where tin was found, supposed to 
be the Scilly Islands of the moderns, together with a 
part of Cornwall. The term Cassiterides is derived 
from the Greek xaocirepos, “ tin.” 
obtained by the islanders from the mainland, and 
afterwards sold to strangers. Solinus (ch. 22) 
mentions these islands under the name of Silurum 
Insulae, and Sulpicius Severus (ii. 51), under that 
of Sylina Insula. 

Cassius. (1) SPURIUS Cassius VISCELLINUS. A 
Roman distinguished for having carried through 
the first agrarian law at Rome, by which he gained 
the enmity of his fellow-patricians, who accused 
him of seeking regal power and put him to death. 
He held the consulship in B.c. 502, 493, and 486. 
From his time, the Cassii are plebeians, having 
probably abandoned the patriciate. See AGRa- 
RIAE Leaes. (2) Garus Cassius LONGINUS, one of 
the conspirators against Inlius Caesar. Even when 
a boy he is said to have been remarkable for his 
pride and the violence of his temper, if we may 
believe the anecdotes recorded of him by Plutarch 
(Brut. 9) and Valerius Maximus (iii. 1). He ac- 
companied Crassus into Parthia as his quaestor, 
and distinguished himself, after the death of his 
general, by conducting the wreck of the Roman 
army back to Syria in safety. At the beginning 
of the Civil War he was one of the tribunes of the 
people. We find him after this commanding the 
Syrian squadron in Pompey’s fleet, and infesting 
the coasts of Sicily. A short time before the bat- 
tle of Pharsalia he had burned the entire fleet of 
the enemy, amounting to thirty-five ships, in the 
harbour of Messana. The news of Pompey’s de- 
feat, however, deterred him from pursuing his ad- 
vantages ; and, resigning the contest, he submitted 
to Caesar in Asia Minor, when the latter was re- 
turning from Egypt into Italy. Cicero, however, 
asserts that at this very time Cassius had intended 
to assassinate the man whose clemency he was 
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willing to solicit, had not an accident prevent- 
ed the accomplishment of his purpose (Philipp. ii. 
11). He was not only spared by Caesar, but was 
appointed by him one of his lieutenants, a favour 
bestowed by magistrates upon their friends, in 
order to invest them with a public character, and 
thus enable them to reside or to travel in the 
provinces with greater comfort and dignity. Even 
during the last campaign of Caesar in Spain, Cas- 
sius wrote to Cicero, saying that he was anxious 
that Caesar should be victorious, for that he pre- 
ferred an old and merciful master to a new and 
cruel one (Cic. Ep. ad Fam. xv.19). He also, to- 
gether with Brutus, was appointed one of the prae- 
tors for the year 709, at a moment in which he was 
entirely discontented with Caesar’s government; 
and he is said to have been the person by whose 
intrigues the first elements of the conspiracy were 
formed. Cassins had married Junia, the sister of 
Brutus, and it was partly through her means that 
he made his approaches, when seeking to gain over 
her brother and induce him to join in the plot. 
After the assassination of Caesar, Cassius, together 
with Brutus, raised an army, and was met by 
Octavius and Antony at Philippi. The wing 
which Cassius commanded being defeated, he im- 
agined that all was lost, and killed himself, B.c. 42. 
Brutus gave him an honourable burial, and called 
him, with tears, the last of the Romans. (3) PAR- 
MENSIS, so called from his having been born at 
Parma in Italy, was a Latin poet of considerable 
He sided with Brutus and Cassius in the 
Civil War, and obtained the office of military trib- 
une, After the defeat of the republican forces he 
retired to Athens, and was put to death by Q. Va- 
rius, who had heen sent for that purpose by Octa- 
vianus. He must not be confounded with Cassius 


| the Etrurian, who appears to have been a very 


rapid and poor writer. (4) HEMINA, an early an- 
nalist of Rome, who flourished about B.c. 145. 
(5) A Roman lawyer, who reduced to a scientific 
system the legal principles set forth by Ateius 
Capito. His school is called Cassiani. (6) A Ro- 
man orator, distinguished for his eloquence, and 
fond, at the same time, of indulging in satirical 
composition. He was exiled by Augustus to the 
island of Seriphus, where he ended his days in 
wretchedness. His full name was Titus Cassius 
SEVERUS. (7) Casstus LONGINus. See LONGINUS. 
(8) Casstus Fetrx. A Greek physician, who lived 
in the reign of Tiberius and wrote a treatise 
with the title “Iatpixat ’Amopiac kai Tpo8dnpata 
®voixa. It is printed in Ideler’s Physici et Medici 
Graeci Minores (Berlin, 1841). (9) Dion. See 
DION. 


Cassivelaunus. A British chief, ruled over the 
country north of the Tamesis (Thames), and was 
intrusted by the Britons with the supreme com- 
mand on Caesar’s second invasion of Britain, B.c. 
54. He was defeated by Caesar, and was obliged 
to sue for peace. Cf. Caes. B. G. v.11, 18. 


Castalia (KaoraXia). A celebrated fountain on 
Mount Parnassus, in which the Pythia was accus- 
tomed to bathe; sacred to Apollo and the Muses, 
who were hence called Castalides. 


See CisTA CASTELLANIANA. 


Castellum. The diminutive of castrum, and de- 
noting (1) a small fortress, or (2) a small town con- 
taining a garrison (Curt. v. 3). 


Castellani Cista. 


CASTELLUM AQUAE 


Castellum Aquae. 
Dvuctus. 


Casthanaea (Kac@avaia). A town of Thessaly, 
on the coast of Magnesia, northwest of the prom- 
ontory Sepias. It is noticed by Herodotus in his 


A reservoir. See AQUAE 
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account of the terrible storm experienced by the | 
towards the intervening streets. Starting from the 


fleet of Xerxes off this coast (vii. 183). 


Castor (Kdorwp). Brother of Pollux. See 
Dioscurt. 
Castra. (1) A Roman camp, fortified with a 


rampart and a ditch, outside of which a Roman 
army never spent a single night. It was marked 
cut on a place selected for the purpose, generally 
upon the spur of a hill. The same plan was always 
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in three double rows of tents on each side of the 
via praetoria, which made a right angle with the 
via principalis. Its whole length was divided by 
streets 50 feet in width, while across it, from one 
lateral rampart to the other, ran the via guintana. 
The front side of the rows of tents was turned 


via praetoria, the first two lines of tents on each 
side contained the cavalry and infantry of one le- 
gion each, while the third row, lying nearest to 
the rampart, contained the cavalry and infantry 
of the allied contingents. In the hinder part of 
the camp, directly upon the via principalis, and 


/on both sides of the via praetoria, were the tents 


observed, and the quarters were indicated by col-_ 


oured flags and lances, so that the divisions of the 


army, as they came in, could find their places at | 


once. In the middle of the second century B.C., ac- 
cording to the account of Polybius (vi. 27), the plan 
of a camp for a consular army of two legions, with 
the proper contingent of Italian allies and its 
auxiliary troops, was as follows (see plan): The 


Plan of a Roman Camp. 


camp was square, its front being on the side far- 
thest from the enemy. It had two main streets 
through it. (a) The via principalis, 100 feet wide, 
which divided it into a front part amounting to 
about two-thirds of the whole, and a back part 
turned towards the enemy. This road ended at 
two gates: the porta principalis dextra and the 
porta principalis sinistra. (0) The via praetoria, 
which cut the via principalis at right angles, and 
divided the whole length of the camp into two 
parts. This road was 50 feet in width, an¢@ ended 
in two gates: the porta decumanda \a front aoe the 
porta praetoria on the side opening towards the 
enemy. In the front part were encamped the two 
legions, with their allied contingents. They lay 


(After Polybius.) 


of the twelve military tribunes, opposite the four 
ranks of the legions. On both sides were the tents 
of the pruefecti of the allied contingents, placed in 
the same way opposite those of the troops under 
their command. Then followed the headquarters, 
or praetorium, a space 200 feet square, intersected 
by the ota praetoria. In this was the general’s 
tent (tabernaculum); in front was the altar on 
which the general sacrificed, on the left the augu- 
rale for taking the auspices, 
and on the right the tribu- 
nal. This was a bank of 
-earth covered with turf, on 
which the general took his 
stand when addressing the 
troops (see ADLOCUTIO) or 
administering justice. ) On 
the right of the praetorium 
was the guaestorium, con- 
taining the quarters of the 
paymasters and the train 
of artillery. On the left was 
the forum, a meeting-place 
for the soldiers. Between 
these spaces and the lateral 
ramparts were the tents of 
the select troops who com- 
posed the body-guard of the 
general. Those of the cav- 
alry had their front turned 
inwards, while those of the 
infantry were turned tow- 
ards the wall. The tents of 
the picked allied troops oc- 
cupied the hinder part of 
the camp, which was bound- 
ed by a cross-road 100 feet. 
in breadth. The tents of 
the cavalry looked inwards, 
those of the infantry tow- 
ards the rampart. The 
auxiliary troops were posted 
at the two angles of this space. The rampart was 
divided from the tents by an open space 200 feet in 
width. This was specially intended to facilitate 
the march of the troops at their entrance and exit. 

The construction of the fortifications always 
began before the general’s tent was pitched. The 
legionaries constructed the rampart and ditch in 
front and rear, while the allies did the same on 
either side. The stakes required for the forma- 
tion of an abattis on the outer side of the wall 
were carried by the soldiers themselves on the 
inarch. The whole work was carried on under 
arms. The watches (ercubiae and vigiliae) were 
kept with great strictness both by day and night. 
The vigiliae, or night-watches, were relieved four 
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times, the trumpet sounding on each occasion, 
The posts of each night-watch were inspected by 
four Roman equites. The password for the night 
was given by the general. Each gate was guard- 
ed by outposts of infantry and cavalry, the light- 
armed troops (velites) being also distributed as sen- 
tries along the ramparts. When the camp was to 
break up, three signals were given; at the first, 
the tents were taken down and packed up; at the 
second, they were put upon beasts of burden and in 
wagons; and at the third, the army began its march. 

After the time of Polybius the Roman military 
system underwent many changes, which involved 
alterations in the arrangements of the camp, but 
we have no trustworthy information on this sub- 
ject in detail until the beginning of the second 
century A.D. The treatise of Hyginus (q. v.) on cas- 
trametation gives the following statements as to 
the practice of his time. The ordinary form of a 
cap was that of a rectangle, the length of which 
was about a third part greater than the breadth. 
Iu former times the legions were posted inside 
the camp; but now, being regarded as the most 
trustworthy troops, they were encamped along the 
whole line of ramparts, the width of which was 
now limited to 60 feet. They were separated 
from the interior of the camp by a road 30 feet 
wide (via sagularis), running parallel to the line 
of ramparts. The interior was now divided, not 
into two, but into three main sections. The mid- 
most of these lay between the via principalis, | 
which was 60, and the via quintana, which was | 
40 feet wide. It was occupied by the praetorium | 
and the troops of the guard, and was called the | 
wing of the praetorium (latera praetorii). The} 
auxiliary troops were stationed in what was now 
the front part, or praetentura, between the via 
principalis and the porta praetoria, and the rear, 
or retentura, between the via quintuna and the 
porta decumana. The via praetoria, which was 
also 60 feet wide, led only from the praetorium | 
and the forum in front of it to the porta praeto- 
ria, as at this time the guaestorium was situated 
between the porta decumana and the praetorium. 
The general superintendence of the arrangements | 
was, during the imperial period, in the hands of | 


| 
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the pragfectus castrorum. See PRAEFECTUS. | 

All the important literature on the subject of | 
camps will be found in the work of Marquardt | 
and Mommsen, yv. 390-408. ; | 

(2) CASTRA PRAETORIANA. The permanent en- | 
campment on the outskirts of Rome where the | 
Praetorian Guard was stationed (Suet. Claud. 21). 

(3) Castra Navara, A line of fortifications 
drawh up around a fleet to protect it from attack, 
when it was drawn up on the shore (Caes. B. G. 
v. 22). The term Castra Nautica is also used. 


Castrenses. The ministri of the Roman em- 
peror, whose residence in the early days of the Em- 
pire was often called castra or praetorium, in ref- 


erence to his position as imperator. The whole 
of his servants formed the familia castrensis. 


Castrum, See CASTELLUM. 


Castrum. (1) InuI, a town of the Rutuli, on 
the coast of Latium, confounded by some writers 
with No. 2. (2) Novum (Torre di Chiaruccia), a 
town in Etruria, and a Roman colony on the 
coast. (3) Novum (Giulia Nova), a town in Pi- 
cenum, probably at the mouth of the small river 
Batinum (Salinello). 


CATACUMBAE 


Castilla. A woman’s petticoat. See TUNICA. 


Castiilo (Kacradwv). The modern Cazlona; a 
town of the Oretani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on 
the Baetis, and under the Romans an important 
place. In the mountains in the neighbourhood 
were silver and lead mines. The wife of Hanni- 
bal was a native of Castulo (Livy, xxiv. 41). 


Cat. See FAELIS. 


Catabathmus (KaraBa6u0s) Magnus (i. e. great 
descent). A mountain and seaport at the inner 
curve of a deep bay on the north coast of Africa, 
considered to be the boundary between Egypt and 
Cyrenaica. 

Catacumbae (the name, not older than the third 
century A.D., is formed from cata+ xKvpBn, “a hol- 
low place”). A name given to subterranean burial- 
places, of which the most famous exist in Egypt, 
Rome, Naples, Syracuse, and Malta. The so-called 
Catacombsof Paris, as places of interment, are mod- 
ern, dating from the close of the last century only. 

The Catacombs of Egypt are vast in extent and 
extremely numerous, running through the range 
of mountains in the vicinity of Thebes. (See 
THEBAE.) Among them are especially to be noted 
the caverns in which the bodies of the The- 
ban kings were originally interred. These were 
forty-seven in number, and, like the more elabo- 
rate of the other tombs, were covered with hiero- 
glyphics and ornamented with pictures, mostly in 
fresco. The oldest of them now existing are not 
less than 4000 years of age, and have long since 
been plundered for the sake of the ornaments and 
other valuables contained in them. A most inter- 
esting collection of these frescoes can be found in 
the drawings and coloured plates of Wilkinson’s 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (Lon- 
don, 1847). 

The Roman Catacombs were originally quarries, 
of which some are of very great antiquity, antedat- 
ing the traditional date of the founding of the city. 
These were subsequently extended so that at last 
all the seven hills of Rome were pierced by them. 
They are low dark corridors or vaulted halls ex- 
cavated in the soft voleanie tufa and puzzolana, in 
the lateral walls of which apertures were made 
for the reception of corpses. In all there are some 
forty Catacombs, each forming a network of gal- 
leries, usually intersecting one another at right 
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Roman Catacombs. Gallery with Loculi. (From 
Northcote’s Roma Sotterranea. \ 
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angles, but occasionally radiating from a common 
centre. The passages are of an average height of 
eight feet and of an average width of from three 
to five feet. The apertures (loculi) used as graves 
run in tiers at the sides, and were covered in by 
marble slabs or tiles bearing either religious em- 
blems or mortuary inscriptions. The whole length 
of the Roman Catacombs is from 500 to 550 miles, 
and they are estimated to have contained fully 
6,000,000 bodies. 

It must be remembered that while the Greeks 
and Romans finally adopted cremation as a means 
for disposing of their dead (see FuNnus), the Egyp- 
tians and Jews, and latterly the Christians, re- 
garded interment as more in accordance with 
their views on the subject of a future life. Hence 
the Roman Christians used and greatly extended 
the subterranean excavations now called Cata- 
combs, and only afterwards employed them for 
purposes of concealment during the various per- 


secutions that harassed 
the Church at intervals 
from the time of Nero to 
that of Diocletian (A.D. 
303). A popular error 
makes the Catacombs to 
have been originally the 
secret, anxiously con- 
cealed places of refuge 
of the primitive Chris- 
tians; but they were rath- 
er, as Professor Springer 
says, ‘‘their legally rec- <e 
ognized, publicly accessible places of burial. Reared 
in the midst of the customs of heathen Rome, the 
Christian community perceived no reason to de- 
part from the artistic principles of antiquity. In 
the embellishment of the Catacombs they adhered 
to the decorative forms handed down by their an- 
cestors; and in design, choice of colour, grouping 
of figures, and treatment of subject, they were en- 
tirely guided by the customary rules. 

The monotonous passages of the Catacombs are 
occasionally broken by the introduction of larger 
chambers used as cubicula or family burial-places. 
There are also chambers set apart for worship, but 
these are not earlier than the fourth century. The 
Christian excavations were made by a regnlar S0- 
ciety of fossores. In most cases, the bodies to be 
snterred were wrapped in cloth, and after the con- 
secrated bread had been placed upon the breast, 
various other ornaments and memorials were added. 
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Earthen lamps were frequently set by the slabs 
which closed the niches. 

The decoration of the Catacombs is interesting 
as throwing light upon the development of early 
Christian art. Many of the paintings are frescoes 
of the first and second century, and in their subjects 
are chiefly symbolical of the hopes of Christianity, 
the Resurrection being a favourite theme. The 
Good Shepherd, the Miracles, Daniel in the den of 
lions, and the Hebrews in the fiery furnace, also 
oceur with frequency. The fish, too, by a kind of 
acrostic, is likewise an important symbol, on which 
see ACROSTICHA. A great number of inscriptions, 
many of them of much interest, occur. There are 
no representations of scenes of martyrdom earlier 
than the fifth century. 

The most important of the Catacombs and the 
only one that has been even yet quite thor- 
oughly explored is that of St. Callistus on the 
Via Appia. The one farthest distant (six miles) is 
that of St. Alex- 
ander. 

Interments in 
the Catacombs 
were discontin- 
ued in the fifth 
century, but the 
caverns were 
still visited as 
containing the 
tombsoft the mar- 
tyrs. As early as 
A.D. 370, Pope 
Damasus caused 
apertures for 
lighting to be 
made, and had 
the most impor- 
tant tombs fur- 
nished with in- 
scriptions, In 
the year 537, 
during the siege 
of Rome by the 
Goths, the tombs 
were pillaged, 
and again by the 
Lombards in 755, 
for the sake of 
the ornaments of 
gold and silver 
contained in 
them. From the time of Pope Paschalis I. (817— 
824), the Catacombs gradually fell into obliy- 
ion, until under Pope Paul III. (in 15385) in- 
vestigation of them was once more begun. The 
enthusiastic and learned priest, Father Bosio, 
spent thirty years in exploring the passages, and 
in making drawings of the most interesting ob- 
jects, such as lamps, vases, and monuments, con- 
tained in them. His great work, Roma Sotterranea, 
was published (in Italian) in 1682, three years af- 
ter his death, edited by Father Severani. It was 
translated into Latin by Father Aringhi, and is 
still the most important source of information on 
the subject. In 1720, appeared Boldetti’s valuable 
folio, which was followed by the noble contribution 
of Seroux d Agincourt, Histoire de VArt par les 
Monuments, one of the most learned of all the works 
relating to the Catacombs. Other valuable books 
for the student are those of Perret, Les Catacombes 
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Interior of Corridor, Catacombs of St. Callistus. 


de Rome (Paris, 1853); Northcote, Roman Catacombs 
(London, 1859); Dyer, The City of Rome: its Vicis- 
situdes and Monuments (new ed. 1883); Roller, Les 
Catacombes de Rome, 2 vols. (Paris, 1881); De Rossi, 
Roma Sotterranea (Rome, 1864-77); and Boissier, 
Promenades Archéologiques (3d ed. Paris, 1887). Pop- 
ular works are Hare’s Walks in Rome (11th ed. 
London, 1883); Lagréze, Pompéi, les Catacombes, et 
VAlhambra (Paris, 1872); Rio, Poetry of Christian 
Art (Eng. trans. London, 1854); Forbes, Rambles in 
Rome (London, 1882); Farrar, The Marly Days of 
Christianity (London, 1882); and Lanciani, Rome 
Pagan and Christian (Boston, 1893). The inserip- 
tions to the number of some 10,000 are given by 
De Rossi in his Inseriptiones Christianae (1857-61). 

Catadtipa (ra Karddoura and of Karddouro.). A 
name given to the cataracts of the Nile, and also 
to the parts of Aethiopia in their neighbourhood 
(Herod. ii. 17). The Latin word is used as a neu- 
ter plural. See NILus. 

Catagogia (karaywyia), See ANAGOGIA. 

Catagrapha (karaypady). See Prcrura. 

Catalauni. See CATELAUNI. 

Catalepton (kard Nerrov). ' A collection of four- 
teen poems in elegiac and iambic verse on various 
subjects, and ascribed to Vergil, to whose age, at 
least, they certainly belong. They are often, but 
less correctly, called CATALECTA. See VERGILIUS. 

Catalogue of Ships. A name popularly given 
to the second half of the second book of the Jliad 
(484-877), in which the poet enumerates the lead- 
ers and forces of the Greek. host assembled against 
Troy. 


Catalogus (karadoyos). The list 0” those per- 


CATAPHRACTI 


sons at Athens who were liable to mili- 
tary service. See ASTRATEIAS GRAPHE. 


Catalysé0s tou Demou Graphé 
(karadvicews Tod Snpov ypadn). An ac- 
tion brought against persons who al- 
tered, or tried to alter, the democratic 
form of government at Athens, and con- 
nected with the mpodocias ypapn. See 
PRODOSIAS GRAPHE. 


Catamitus. See GANYMEDES. 


Cat&na (Karavy). A city of Sicily, on 
the eastern coast, at the base of Aetna, 
and a short distance below the river 
Acis and the Cyclopum Scopuli. It was 
founded by a colony from Chalecis in 
Euboea, in B.C. 730, five years after the 
settlement of Syracuse. Catana, like all 
the other colonies of Grecian origin,soon 
became independent of any foreign con- 
trol, and, in consequence of the fertility 
of the surrounding country, attained to 
a considerable degree of prosperity. It 
does not appear, however, to have been 
at any time a populous city; and hence 
Hiero of Syracuse was enabled without 
difficulty to transfer the inhabitants to 
Leontini. A new colony of Peloponne- 
sians and Syracusans was established 
here by him, and the place called Aetna, 
from its proximity to the mountain. 

After the death of Hiero, the new col- 
onists were driven out by the Siculi, 
and the old inhabitants from Leontini 
then came, and, recovering possession 
of the place, changed its name again to Catana. 
We tind Catana after this possessed for a short 
time by the Athenians, and subsequently falling 
into the hands of Dionysius of Syracuse. This 
tyrant, according to Diodorus Siculus (xiv. 15), sold 
the inhabitants as slaves, and gave the city to his 
mercenary troops, the Campani, to dwell in. It is 
probable, however, that he only sold those who 
were taken with arms in their hands, and that 
many of the old population remained, since Diony- 
sius afterwards persuaded these same Campani 
to migrate to the city of Aetna. Catana fell into 
the power of the Romans during the First Punic 
War. The modern name is Catania, and the dis- 
tance from it to the summit of Aetna is given as 
thirty miles. 


Cataonia (Karaovia). <A fertile district in the 
southeastern part of Cappadocia, to which it was 
first added under the Romans, with Melitené, 
which lies east of it. It had no important 
towns. 


Cataphracti (xatdadpakrot). 
alry, found chiefly 
among the armies of 
the Eastern nations. 
They are first heard 
of in the army of the 
elder Cyrus, and la- 
ter in the armies of 
Antiochus Epipha- 
nes. From the time 
of Antoninus Pius 
they were common 
in the armies of 
Rome. The armour 


(1) Mail-elad cay- 


Sarmatian Cataphract. 
of Trajan. ) 


(Column 


CATAPIRATES 


appears to have been asort of scale-armour (porido- 
tos). (See Amm. Marcell. xvi. 10,8; Tac. Hist. i.79.) 
The word is probably Persian. See CRUPPELLARIL 
(2) The word cataphractus is sometimes applied to 
a ship with decks. See APHRACTUS; NAVIS. 


Catapirates (xarameiparnpin). A sounding-lead, 
consisting of a piece of lead fastened to a cord. 
The lead was greased, so that specimens of the 
kind of bottom might better attach themselves to 
it. See Lucilius, iii. 32 (p. 16 ed. Miill.). 

Catapulta. See TORMENTUM. 


Cataracta (karappaxtns or Bodis). (1) A port- 
cullis; so called because it fell with great force 
and a loud noise. 

According to Vegetius, it was an additional de- 
fence, suspended by iron rings and ropes before the 
gates of a city, in such a manner that when the 
enemy had come up to the gates the portcullis | 
might be let down so as to shut them in, and to en- 
able the besieged to assail them from above. In 
the accompanying plan of the principal entrance to 


Plan of Gate at Pompeii. 


Pompeii, there are two sideways for foot-passen- 
gers, and a road between them, fourteen feet wide, 
for carriages. The gates were placed at A A, 
turning on pivots (see CARDO), as is proved by the | 
holes in the pavement, which still remain. This 
end of the road was nearest to the town; in the 
opposite direction, the road led into the country, 
The portecullis was at B B, and was made to slide | 
in grooves cut in the walls. The sideways, secured 
with smaller gates, were roofed in, whereas the 
portion of the main road between the gates (A A) 
and the portcullis (B B) was open to the sky. 
When, therefore, an attack was made, the assail- 
ants were either excluded by the portcullis, or, if 
they forced their way into the barbican, and at- 
tempted to break down the gates, the citizens, sur- 
rounding and attacking them from above, had the 
greatest possible facilities for impeding and de- 
stroying them. Vegetius speaks of the cataracta | 
as an ancient contrivance; and it appears to have 
been employed by the Jews at Jerusalem as early 
as the time of David. (Seo Jer. XXix.) 


| 
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| tius (S2lo. ii. 1, 72). 
| in private sales it was called catasta arcana (Mart. 


CATENA 


(2) A boarding bridge like the corous of Duilius, 
so called because it descended like a portcullis, 
See Corvus. 

(3) A sluice, or perhaps a weir with sluices or 
hatches in it, for regulating the height of water in 
a running stream. See Plin. Hpist. x. 69. 

Catarrhactes (Karappaxrns). (1) A river of Pam- 
phylia, which descends from the mountains of 
Taurus in a great, broken waterfall (whence its 
name), (2) The term is also applied, first by 
Strabo, to the cataracts of the Nile, which are 
distinguished as Catarrhactes Maior and Catar- 
rhactes Minor. See NILus. 


Catascépes Graphé (xatackomys ypapy). An 
action allowed by Attic law to be brought against 
spies, who if caught were put to the torture in 
order to extort from them information, and then 
executed. Only foreigners were liable to this ac- 
tion. Citizens guilty of the crime were accused 
of zpodocia. See PRODOSIAS GRAPHER. 

Catascopium. A small vessel (navis specula- 
toria) used for reconnoitering (Aul. Gell. x. 25). 

Catasta. A raised platform upon which slaves 
were exposed for sale, so that the intending pur- 
chasers might more readily examine their points 
(Tibull. ii. 3, 60; Pers. vi. 77). The platform was 
sometimes made to revolve, as appears from Sta- 
When the platform was used 


ix. 60. 5). 
Cateia. 


See SeRVUS. 
A missile used in war by the Germans, 


Gauls, and some of the Italians, and ascribed by 


some writers to the Persians. It was supposed to 
resemble the aclis, which was a sort of dart studded 
with points, and about afoot and a half long. (See 
Aul. Gell. x. 25; Isid. Orig. xviii.7; Serv. ad Aen. 
vii. 730.) The cateia was also known as teuwtona, 
from the name of the people. 


Catelauni. The modern Chalons-sur-Marne; a 
town in Gaul, near which Attila (q. v.) was de- 
feated by Aétius and Theodoric, a.p. 451. 

Catella. See CATENA. 


Caténa, dim. CATELLA (dAvois, dim. ddvovoy, 
ddvaidvoy). A chain. 

Thucydides informs us that the Plataeans made 
use of “long iron chains” to suspend the beams 
which they let fall upon the battering-rams of their 
assailants. (See Artes.) Under the Romans, pris- 
oners were chained in the following manner: The 
soldier who was appointed to guard a particular 
captive had the chain fastened to the wrist of his 
left hand, the right remaining at liberty. The 
prisoner, on the contrary, had the chain fastened 
to the wrist of his right hand. Hence dextras in- 
sertare catenis means to submit to captivity: levio- 
rem in sinistra catenam. The prisoner and the 
soldier who had the care of him (custos) were said 
to be tied to one another. Sometimes, for greater 
security, the prisoner was chained to two soldiers, 
one on each side of him. If he was found guilt- 
less, they broke or eut asunder his chains. Instead 
of the common materials, iron or bronze, Antony, 
having got into his power Artavasdes, king of the 
Armenians, paid him the pretended compliment 
of having him bound with chains of gold (Vell. 
Paterc. ii. 82). \ 

Chains which were of superior value, either on 
account of the material or the workmanship, are 
commonly called catellae (d\voua), the diminutive 
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expressing their fineness and delicacy as well as 
their minuteness. Thespecimens of ancient chains 
which we have in bronze lamps, in scales (see Li- 
BRA), and in ornaments for the person, especially 
necklaces (see MONILE), show a great variety of 
elegant and ingenious patterns. Besides a plain 
circle or oval, the separate link is often shaped 


ae pe 5 like the figure 8, 
f¥ OQ Wo 


or is a bar with a 


circle at each end, 
or assumes other 
Catenae—Chain-links. (British Museum.) 


forms, some of 
which are here 
shown. The links 
are also found so closely entwined that the chain 
resembles plaited wire or thread, like the gold 
chains now manufactured at Venice. This is rep- 
resented in the lower figure of the illustration. 

These valuable chains were sometimes given as 
rewards to the soldiers; but they were commonly 
worn by ladies, either on the neck or around the 
waist; and were used to suspend pearls, or jewels 
set in gold, keys, lockets, and other trinkets. 


Catenarius, sc. CANIS. chained 


up in the vestibu- 


A watch-dog 


lum of a Roman : 

house,usually with | , ‘ 

the notice CAVE |, ‘ 

CANEM (Petron. |. ‘an . 

19, 72). ; ‘ ‘ 
Catervarii. See [°° “3 > ~ aes 

EE ATID + « CAVE « OPA NM > + 
Cathaea A 


country of Asia, Dog in Mosaic. (Pompeii.) 


the precise situation of which is doubtful. Man- 
nert places it northeast of the Malli, in the vicin- 
ity of the Hydraotes. The chief town was San- 
gala. Diodorus Siculus calls the people Catheri. 


Cathaei (Kadaio.). A great and warlike people 
of India intra Gangem, upon whom Alexander 
made war; though modern Orientalists regard 
them as a warlike caste (Ashatriyas) rather than 
a separate tribe. 


Catharmi. See LuSsTRATIO. 


Cathédra (kaOedpa). A seat. The word was 
more particularly applied to a seat with a back 
but no arms, whereas the sella, however splendid 


Cathedra. 


(From a Greek Vase.) 
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in its material or dignified in its associations, had 
neither. The back was usually curved or hollow, 
and low enough for the arm to rest upon it with 
ease, as in the preceding illustration, taken from Sir 
William Hamilton’s work on Greek vases. On 
the cathedra is seated a bride, who is being fanned 
by a female slave with a fan made of peacock’s 
feathers; under her feet is a footstool. 

There was also the cathedra longa, or easy-chair ; 
and, more luxurious still, the cathedra supina, re- 
sembling the modern steamer-chair. Then, as now, 
they were often made of wicker-work (salices). 

The cathedra was more used by women than by 
men (hence femineae, Mart. iii. 63). It was a mark 
of effeminacy when a man was 
seen stretched out on a reclin- 
ing-chair. To sit on cathedrae 
at table was, however, less luxu- 
rious than the ordinary reclin- 
ing posture, and was considered 
proper for boys. (See CENA. ) 
The seat was not stuffed, but a 
cushion was commonly placed 
upon it; and a cover might also 
be thrown over the back. 

Another sort of cathedra was 4 
a sedan -chair, in which wom- 
en were accustomed to be car- 
ried about, instead of in a lec- 
tica. The nuda cathedra of Juvenal (i. 65), in 
which the successful forger is carried swupinws, is 
probably an uncurtained lectica; it is insolence 
rather than effeminacy which here provokes the 
rage of the satirist. See LECTICA. 


Cathéter (kaOernp). A surgical instrument for 
drawing off water from the bladder. The pure 
Latin name is fistula aenea. See CHIRURGIA. 


Professorial Chair. 
(Visconti. ) 


Catilina, Lucius Sereaius. A Roman of pa- 
trician rank, and the last of the gens Sergia. Of 
his father and grandfather little is known: the 
former would seem to have been in indigent cir- 
cumstances, from the language of Quintus Cicero 
(De Petitione Consulatus, 2), who speaks of Catiline 
as having been born amidst the poverty of his 
father (én patris egestate). The great-grandfather, 
M. Sergius Silus or Silo, distinguished himself 


| greatly in the Second Punic War, and was pres- 


ent at the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, Trasime- 
nus, and Cannae. Pliny speaks of his exploits in 
a very animated strain. 

The cruelty of Catiline’s disposition, his un- 
daunted resolution, and:the depravity of his mor. 
als fitted him for acting a distinguished part in 
the turbulent and bloody scenes of the period in 
which he iived. He embraced the interest of 
Sulla, in whose army he held the office of quaestor. 
Many citizens of noble birth are said by Quintus 
Cicero to have fallen by his hand; and, according 
to Plutarch, he had assassinated his own brother 
during the Civil War; and now, to screen him- 
self from prosecution, persuaded Sulla to put him 
down among the proscribed as a person still alive. 
He murdered too, with his own hands, his sister’s 
husband, a Roman knight of peaceable character. 
One of the worst actions, however, of which he 
was guilty would seem to have been the killing 
of M. Marius Gratidianus, a near relative of the 
celebrated Marius, Sulla had put the name of this 
individual on the list of the proscribed, whereupon 
Catiline entered the dwelling of the unfortunate 
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man, exhausted upon his person all the refine- 
ments of cruelty and insult, and, having at last 
put an end to his existence, carried his bloody 
head in triumph through the streets of Rome, and 
brought it to Sulla as he sat on his tribunal in 
the Forum. When this was done, the murderer 
washed his hands in the lustral water at the door 
of Apollo’s temple, which stood in the immediate 
vicinity (Sen. De Jra, iii. 18). 

Catiline was peculiarly dangerous and formi- 
dable, as his power of dissimulation enabled him 
to throw a veil over his vices. Equally well quali- 
fied to deceive the good, to intimidate the weak, 
and to inspire with his own boldness his depraved 
associates, he evaded two accusations brought 
against him by Clodius for criminal intercourse 
with a Vestal, and for monstrous extortions of 
which he had been guilty while proconsul in 
Africa (a.u.c. 687). He was charged also with 
having murdered his first wife and his son. A nu- 
merous group having been formed of young men 
of high birth and daring character, who saw no 
other means of extricating themselves from their 
enormous debts than by obtaining the highest 
offices of the State, Catiline was placed-at their 
head. This eminence he owed chiefly to his con- 
nection with the old soldiers of Sulla, by means of 
whom he kept in awe the towns near Rome, and 
even Rome itself At the same time, he numbered 
among his adherents not only the worst and lowest 
of the riotous populace, but also many of the pa- 
tricians and men of consular rank. Everything 
favoured his andacions scheme. Pompey was pur- 
suing the victories which Lucullus had prepared 
for him; and the latter was but a feeble supporter 
of the nobles in the Senate, who wished him, 
but in vain, to put himself at their head. Cras- 
sus, who had delivered Italy from the gladiators, 
was now striving with great eagerness after power 
and riches, and, instead of opposing, countenanced 
the growing influence of Catiline, as a means of 
his own aggrandizement. Caesar, who was labour- 
ing to revive the party of Marius, spared Catiline, 
and, perhaps, even encouraged him. Only two 
Romans remained determined to uphold their fall- 
ing country: Cato and Cicero—the latter of whom 
alone possessed the qualifications necessary for the 
task. The conspirators were now planning the 
elevation of Catiline and one of his accomplices to 
the consulship. When this was effected, they 
hoped to obtain possession of the public treasures 
and the property of the citizens, under various 
pretexts, and especially by means of proscription. 
It is not probable, however, that Catiline had 
promised them the liberty of burning and plunder- 
ing Rome. Cicerojiad the courage to stand as can- 
didate for the consulship, in spite of the impending 
danger, of the extent of which he was perfectly 
aware. Neither insults nor threats, aor even riots 
and attempts to assassinate him, deterred him 
from his purpose; and, being supported by the 
richest citizens, he gained his ele¢tion, B.C. 65. 
All that the party of Catiline could accomplish 
was the election of Gaius Antonius, one of their 
accomplices, as colleague of Cicero, This failure, 
however, did not deprive Catiline of the hope of 
gaining the consulship the following year. For 
this purpose he redoubled the measures of terror 
by means of which he had laid the foundation of 


his power. 


most important members of his conspiracy. An-| Petreius. 
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tony had been prevailed upon, or compelled by 
Cicero, to remain neutral. Caesar and Crassus 
had resolved to do the same. Piso had been killed 
in Spain. Italy, however, was destitute of troops. 
The veterans of Sulla only waited the signal to 
take up arms. This signal was now given by 
Catiline. The centurion Manlius appeared among 
them, and formed a camp in Etruria. Cicero was 
on the watch, and a fortunate accident disclosed 
to him the counsels of the conspirators. One of 
them, Curius, was on intimate terms with a wom- 
an of doubtful reputation, Fulvia by name, and 
had acquainted her with their plans. Through 
this woman, Cicero learned that two knights had 
undertaken to assassinate him at his house. On 
the day which they had fixed for the execution of 
their plan they found his doors barred and guarded. 
Still Cicero delayed to make public the circum- 
stances of a conspiracy the progress and resources 
of which he wished first to ascertain. He contented 
himself with warning his fellow-citizens, in general 
terms, of the impending danger. But when the 
insurrection of Manlius was made known, he pro- 
cured the passage of the celebrated decree, “that 
the consuls should take care that the Republic re- 
ceived no detriment.” By a decree of this kind, the 
consuls, or other magistrates named therein, were, 
in accordance with the custom of the State, armed 
with the supreme civil and military authority. It 
was exceedingly difficult to seize the person of one 
who had soldiers at his command, both in and out 
of Rome; still more difficult would it be to prove 
his guilt before those who were his accomplices 
with him, or, at least, were willing to make use of 
his plans to serve their own interests. Cicero had 
to choose between two evils—a revolution within 
the city, or a civil war; and he preferred the lat- 
ter. Catiline had the boldness to take his seat in the 
Senate, known as he was to be the enemy of the 
Roman State. Cicero then rose and delivered that 
bold oration against him which was the means of 
saving Rome by driving Catiline from the city. 
The conspirators who remained—Lentulus, Ce- 
thegus, and other infamous senators—engaged to 
head the insurrection in Rome as soon as Catiline 
appeared at the gates. According to Cicero and 
Sallust, it was the intention of the conspirators to 
set the city on fire, and massacre the inhabitants. 
At any rate, these consequences might have easily 
followed from the circumstances of the case, with- 
out any previous resolution. Lentulus, Cethegus, 
and the other conspirators, in the meanwhile, were 
carrying on their criminal plots. They applied to 
the ambassadors of the Allobroges to transfer the 
war to the frontiers of Italy itself. These, how- 
ever, revealed the plot, and their disclosures led to 
others still more important, The correspondence 
of the conspirators with their leader was inter- 
cepted. The Senate had now a notorious crime 
to punish. As the circumstances of the case did 
not allow a minute observance of form in the 
proceedings against the conspirators, the laws 
relating thereto were disregarded, as had been 
done in former instances of less pressing danger. 
Caesar spoke against immediate execution, but 
Cicero and Cato prevailed. Five of the conspira- 
tors were put to death. Gaius Antonius was then 
appointed to march against Catiline, but, on the 
eve of battle, under pretence of being disabled by 


Meanwhile he had lost some of the|the gout, he gave the command to his lieutenant 


The battle was fought at Pistoria in 
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Etruria, and ended in the complete overthrow of 
the insurgents. Catiline, on finding that all was 
lost, resolved to die sword in hand, and his follow- 
ers imitated his example (B.C. 62). 

The history of Catiline’s conspiracy has been 
written by Sallust in the extremely able mono- 
graph known as the Bellum Catilinae. See also 
the lives of Caesar and Cicero by Plutarch ; Momm- 
sen, History of Rome, iv. 203-209, 212-223; and the 
four orations of Cicero known as the Orationes 
Catilinariae, much read in schools. The story 
forms the subject of a tedious English play by 
Ben Jonson, entitled Catiline’s Conspiracy, produced 
in 1611; and of a now-forgotten drama by Stephen 
Gosson. It is the basis of the historical novel by 
Herbert, The Roman Traitor. 

Catillus or Catilus. See Trpur. 

Catillus. See CaTINUS. 

Catinus or Catinum, dim. CATILLUS or CATIL- | 
LuM. A dish or platter on which viands were 
served up. Other names for similar table utensils 
will here be noticed; but it must be admitted that 
the differences of shape, materials, or use are not 
always clearly indicated. Even the distinction, so 
esseutial to our notions, between dishes and plates 
does not seem to have been observed (Hor. Swf. 
i. 3, 92); there is, in fact, no Greek or Latin word 
for “a plate” in the modern sense. Varro de- 
scribes the catinus as deep enough to hold the 
gravy of meat or vegetables (L. LZ. v. 120). They 
were mostly of earthenware, and were kept in va- 
rious sizes; to have the catinus too small for its 
contents showed a want of style (Hor. Hp. ii. 4, 77). 
The historic turbot of Domitian required a dish 
made on purpose (Juv. iy. 131 foll.); Vitellius had 
gone a step beyond this, and built a special fur- 
nace in which to bake a gigantic patina (Plin. H. NV. 
xxxy. § 163). The patina (dim. patella) was also 
commonly of earthenware; it was bowl-shaped, 
and occurs frequently in Horace in the sense of a 
dish; but it was likewise used for cooking, and 
then had a cover (Plaut. Psewd. iii. 2, 51). The 
actor Aesopus had a patina worth 100,000 sesterces ; 
the material is not described. PAROPSIS (apowis) 
was in Greek applied either to the dish or its con- 
tents, as is proved by Athenaeus, with abundant 
quotations from the comic poets—though Atticists 
tried to restrict the word to the latter sense; in 
Roman writers it is always the former: originally 
a square or oblong side-dish for delicacies, it came 
to mean any dish. There was also an APSIS or 
absis (q. V.), either round or semicircular, like mod- 
ern salad-plates; and GABATAK, said to have been 
of a deep shape. The LANX varied in form, but 
seems to have been always of metal; huge silver | 
lances were among the most costly objects of Ro- 
man extravagance. We also find a paropsis in 
silver (Dig. xxxiv. 2,1.19,§ 9). The Greek ziva€, 
a board and so a wooden trencher, might be of oth- 
er materials—e. g. silver; but silver dishes were 
thought vulgar by the Greeks, at least in early 
times (Athen. vi. 430 a). 

The catillus was a saucer for pickles or other 
condiments (Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 75). 


Cato. Asurname of the Porcian family, derived 
from the Sabine catus, cognate with acutus. (1) M. 
PORCIUS CaTOo, surnamed CENSORIUS, in allusion to 
the severity with which he discharged the office 
of a censor, and hence commonly styled, at the 
present day, ‘‘Cato the Censor.” Other surnames 
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were, Priscus, “the old,” and Maror, “the elder,” 

both alluding to his having preceded, in order of © 
time, the younger Cato, who committed suicide at 
Utica. Cato the Censor was born in B.C. 234 at 
Tusculum, of plebeian parents. His family were 
in very moderate circumstances, and little, if any- 
thing, was known of it, until he himself made the 
name a conspicuous one. His father left him a 
small farm in the Sabine territory, and here the 
first years of his youth were spent. The state of 
public affairs, however, soon compelled him to 
take up arms for the defence of his country. The 
Second Punie War had broken out, and Hannibal 
had invaded Italy. Cato, therefore, served his first 
campaign, at the age of seventeen, under Fabius 
Maximus, whén he besieged the city of Capua. 
Five years after this he fought under the same 
commander at the siege of Tarentum, and, after 
the capture of this place, became acquainted with 
the Pythagorean Nearchus, who initiated him into 
the principles of that system of philosophy, with 
which, in practice, he had already become familiar, 


,The war being ended, Cato returned to his farm. 


Near this there stood a cottage belonging to Ma- 
nius Curius Dentatus, who had repeatedly tri- 
umphed over the Sabines and Samnites, and had 
at length driven Pyrrhus from Italy. Cato was 
accustomed frequently to walk over to the humble 
abode of this renowned commander, where he was 
struck with admiration at the frugality of its own- 
er, and the skilful management of the farm which 
was attached to it. Hence it became his great ob- 
ject to emulate his illustrious neighbour, and adopt 
him as his model. Having made an estimate of 
his house, lands, slaves, and expenses, he applied 


/himself to husbandry with new ardour, and re- 


trenched all superfluity. In the morning he went 
to the small towns in the vicinity to plead and 
defend the causes of those who applied to him for 
assistance. Thence he returned to his fields, where, 
with a plain cloak over his shoulders in winter, 
and almost naked in summer, he laboured with 
his servants till they had coneluded their tasks, 
after which he sat down along with them at table, 
eating the same bread and drinking the same wine. 
Valerius Flaccus, a noble and powerful Roman, 
who occupied an estate in the neighbourhood of 
Cato’s residence, persuaded the young Cato to re- 
move to Rome, and promised to assist him by his 
influence and patronage. Cato came, accordingly, 
to the capital, with an obscure name, and with no 
other resources than his own talents and the aid of 
the generous Flaceus; but by the purity of his 
morals, the austere energy of lis character, his 
knowledge of the laws, his fluency of elocution, 


) and the great ability that marked his early forensic 


career, he soon won for himself a distinguished 
name. It was in the camp, however, rather than 
at the bar, that he strove to raise himself to emi- 
nence. At the age of thirty he went as military 
tribune to Sicily. The next year he was chosen 
quaestor, and was attached to the army which 
Scipio Africanus was to carry into Africa, at which 
period there commenced between him and that 
commander a rivalry and hatred which lasted un- 
til death. Cato, who had returned to Rome, ac- 
cused Scipio of extravagance; and though he failed 
in supporting his charge, yet his zeal for the pub- 
lic good gained him great influence over the minds 
of the people. Five years subsequent to this, after 
having been already aedile, he was chosen praetor, 
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and the province of Sardinia fell to him by lot. 
His integrity and justice, while discharging this 
office, brought him into direct and most favourable 
contrast with those who had preceded him, Here, 
too, it was that he became acquainted with the 
poet Ennius, who was then serving among the 
Calabrian levies attached to the army. From En- 
nius he acquired the Greek language, and, on his 
departure from the island, he took the bard along 
with him to Rome. He was finally elected consul, 
B.C. 193, and his colleague in office was Valerius 
Flaccus, his early friend. While consul he stren- 
uously but fruitlessly opposed the abolition of the 
famous Oppian Law (see Opprra Lex), and soon 
after this set out for Spain, which had attempted 
to shake off the Roman yoke. With newly raised 
troops, which he soon converted into an excellent 
army, he quickly reduced that province to submis- 
sion, and obtained the honours of a triumph at 
Rome. Hardly had Cato descended from the tri- 
umphal chariot, when, laying aside the consular 
robe and assuming the garb of the lieutenant, he 
accompanied, as such, the Roman commander Sem- 
pronims into Thrace. He afterwards placed him- 
self under the orders of Manius Acilius, the consul, 
to fight against Antiochus, aud carry the war into 
Thessaly. By a bold march he seized upon Callid- 
romus, one of the rockiest summits of Thermop- 
ylae, and thus decided the issue of the conflict. 
For this signal service, the consul, in the excess 
of his enthusiasm, embraced him in the presence 
of the whole army, and exclaimed that it was 


neither in his power, nor in that of the Roman | 
resources were anything but reputable. 


people, to award him a recompense commensurate 
with his deserts (B.c. 191). 

Seven years later he obtained the office of cen- 
sor, notwithstanding the powerful opposition of a 
large part of the nobility, who dreaded to have so 
severe an inspector of public morals at a time when 
luxury, the result of their Asiatic conquests, had 
driven out many of the earlier virtues of the Ro- 
man people. 
rigour. Some of his acts, it is true, would seem to 
have proceeded from that pugnacious bitterness 
which must be contracted by a man engaged in 
constant strife and inflictious: thus, for example, 
he took away his horse from Lucius Scipio, and 
expelled Manilius from the Senate for kissing 
his wife in the presence of his children. Still, 


however, most of his proceedings when censor | 
indicate a man who aimed, by every method, at | 


keeping up the true spirit of earlier days. Hence, 
though his measures, while holding this office, 
caused him some obloquy and opposition, they 
met in the end with the highest applause; and 
when he resigned the censorship the people erected 
a statue to him in the Temple of Health, with an 
honourable inscription testifying his faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. Cato’s attach- 
ment to the old Roman morals was still more 
plainly seen in his opposition to Carneades (4. v.) 
and his colleagues, when he persuaded the Senate 
to send back these philosophers, without delay, 
to their own schools, through fear lest the Roman 
youth should lose their martial character in the 
pursuit of Grecian learning. The whole political 
career of Cato was one continued warfare. He 
was constantly accusing others, or made the sub- 
ject of accusation himself. Livy, although full of 
admiration for his character, still does not seek to 
deny that Cato was suspected of having excited 


He fulfilled this trust with inflexible | 
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the accusation brought against Scipio Africanus, 
which compelled that illustrious man to leave the 
capital, He was also the means of fhe condem- 
nation of Scipio Asiaticus, who would have been 
dragged to prison had not Tiberius Gracchus gen- 
erously interfered. As for Cato himself, he was 
fifty times accused and as often acquitted. He 
was eighty-five years of age when he saw himself 
compelled to answer the last accusation brought 
against him, and the exordium of his speech on 
that occasion was marked by a peculiar and touch- 
ing simplicity: “It is a hard thing, Romans, to 
give an account of one’s conduct before the men 
of an age different from that in which one has 
hinself lived.” 

The last act of Cato’s public life was his em- 
bassy to Carthage, to settle the dispute between the 
Carthaginians and King Masinissa. This voyage 
of his is rendered famous in history, since to it has 
been attributed the destruction of Carthage. In 
fact, struck by the rapid recovery of this city from 
the loss it had sustained, Cato ever after ended 
every speech of his with the well-known words, 
Praeterea censeo Carthaginem esse delendam (“1 
am also of opinion that Carthage ought to be de- 
stroyed”),. See CARTHAGO. 

Cato died a year after his return from this em- 
bassy, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. Al- 


though frugal of the public revenues, he does not 


appear to have been indifferent to riches, nor to 
have neglected the ordinary means of acquiring 
them; and, if Plutarch speaks truly, some of the 
modes to which he had recourse for increasing his 
Towards 
the end of his life he was fond of indulging in a 


'glass of wine, and of inviting daily some of his 
/neighbours to sup with him at his villa; and the 
conversation on these occasions turned, not as one 
|might have supposed, chiefly on rural affairs, but 
/on the praises of great and excellent men among 


the Romans. He was twice married, and had a 
son by each of his wives. His conduct as hus- 
band and father was equally exemplary. In fact, 
Cato may be taken as a specimen of the Sabino- 
Samnite character, narrow, bigoted, and obstinate, 
yet inspired with a strong sense of duty and un- 
impeachable integrity. 

Among the literary labours of Cato, the first 


‘that deserves mention is the treatise De Re Rus- 


tica, more properly styled De Agri Cultura, which 
appears to have come down to us in a mutilated 
state, since Pliny and other writers allude to sub- 
jects as treated of by Cato, and to opinions as de- 
livered by him in this book, which are nowhere to 
be found in any part of the work now extant. In 
its present state, it is merely the loose, discon- 
nected journal of a plain farmer, expressed with - 
rude, sometimes with almost oracular, brevity ; 
and it wants all those elegant topics of embel- 
lishment and illustration which the subject might 
have so naturally suggested. It consists solely 
of the dryest rules of agriculture, and some re- 
cipes for making various kinds of cakes and wine. 
Servius says if is addressed to the anthor’s son, 
but there is no dedication now extant. It is di- 
vided into chapters, but the author, apparently, 
had never taken the trouble of reducing his pre- 
cepts to any sort of method, or of following any 
general plan. The hundred and sixty-two chap- 
ters, of which this work consists, seem so many 
rules committed to writing, as the daily labours 
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of the field suggested. He gives directions about 
the vineyard, then goes to his corn-fields, and re- 
turns again to the vineyard. His treatise, there- 
fore, was evidently not intended as a regular and 
well-composed book, but merely as a journal of 
incidental observations. That this was its ut- 
most pretension is further evinced by the brevity 
of the precepts, and the deficiency of all illustra- 
tions or embellishment. Of the style, he of course 
would be little careful, as his memoranda were in- 
tended for the use only of his family and his slaves. 
It is therefore always simple, and sometimes rude, 
but it is not ill-adapted to the subject, and suits 
our notions of the severe manners of its author 
and the character of the ancient Romans. 

Besides this book on agriculture, Cato left be- 
hind him various works, which have almost en- 
tirely perished. He left a hundred and fifty ora- 
tions (Cic. Brutus, 17), which were extant in the 
time of Cicero, though almost entirely neglected, 
and a book on military discipline (Veget.i.8). Both 
Cicero and Livy have expressed themselves very 
fully on the subject of Cato’s orations. ~ The for- 
mer admits that his ‘language is antiquated, and 
some of his phrases harsh and inelegant. But only 
change that,” he continues, “which it was not in 
his power to change—add number and cadence— 
give an easier turn to his sentences, and regulate 
the structure and connection of his words, and you 
will find no one who can claim preference over 
Cato.” Livy principally speaks of the facility, as- 
perity, and freedom of his style. 

Of the book on military discipline, a good deal 
has been incorporated into the work of Vegetius ; 
and Cicero’s orations may console us for the want 
of those of Cato. But the loss of the seven books 
De Originibus, which he commenced in his vigor- 
ous old age, and finished just before his death, must 
ever be deeply deplored by the historian and the 
autiquary. Cato is said to have begun an inquiry 
into the history, antiquities, and language of the 
Roman people, with a view to counteract the in- 
fluence of the Greek taste introduced by the Scip- 
ios. The first book of the valuable work De Ori- 
ginibus, as we are informed by Cornelius Nepos, in 
his short life of Cato, contained the exploits of 
the kings of Rome. Cato was the first author 
who attempted to fix the era of the foundation of 
Rome, which he calculated in his Ovigines, and 
determined to have been in the first year of the 
7th Olympiad, which is also the estimate followed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus. The second and 
third books treated of the origin of the different 
states of Italy, whence the whole work has re- 
ceived the name of Origines. The fourth and 
fifth books comprehended the history of the First 
and Second Punic Wars; and in the two remaining 
books the author discussed the other wars of the 
Romans till the time of Servius Galba, who over- 
threw the Lusitanians. The whole work exhibit- 
ed great industry and learning, and, had it de- 
scended to us, would unquestionably have thrown 
much light upon the early periods of Roman his- 
tory and the antiquities of the different states of 
Italy. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, himself a sed- 
ulous inquirer into antiquities, bears ample testi- 
mony to the research and accuracy of that part 
which treats of the origin of the ancient Italian 
cities. Cato was the first of his countrymen who 
wrote on the subject of medicine. This was done 
in a work entitled Commentarius quo Medetur Fi- 
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lio, Servis, Familiaribus. In this book of domestic 
medicine, duck, pigeons, and hare were the food 
he chiefly recommended to the*sick. His reme- 
dies were principally extracted from herbs; and 
colewort or cabbage was his favourite cure (Plin. 
H. N. xx.§9). The recipes, indeed, contained in 
his work on agriculture show that his medical 
knowledge did not exceed that which usually ex- 
ists among a semi-barbarous race, and only ex- 
tended to the most ordinary simples which nat- 
ure affords. Aulus Gellius (vi. 10) mentions Cato’s 
Libri. Quaestionum Epistolicarum, and Cicero his 
Apophthegmata (De Offictis, i. 29)—the first exam- 
ple, probably, of that class of works which, under 
the appellation of Ana, were once so fashionable 
and prevalent in France. 

On the life of Cato, see Plutarch and Cornelius 
Nepos; Cortese, De M. Pore. Catonis Vita, Operibus, 
et Lingua (Turin, 1883); and Weise, Quaestionum 
Catonian. Capita V. (Gottingen, 1887). The frag- 
ments of Cato’s writings (except the work on ag- 
riculture) are collected by Jordan (Leipzig, 1860). 
The best text of the Res Rustica is that of Keil 
(Leipzig, 1884). See, on the language, the work 
of Cortese, Grammatica Catoniana (Turin, 1883). 

(2) Marcus, son of Cato the Censor by his first 
wife. He distinguished himself greatly in the 
battle of Pydna, against Perses, king of Macedo- 
nia, and received high enlogiums from Aemil- 
ius Paulus, the Roman commander on that occa- 
sion, whose daughter Tertia he afterwards mar- 
ried. He died while filling the office of praetor 
(Plut. Cat. Mai. 20, 24). (3) SALONTUs, or, as Plu- 
tarch calls him, SALONINUS (Sad@vivos), son of 
Cato the Censor by his second wife. This second 
wife was the daughter of one Salonius, who had 
been Cato’s secretary, and was, at the time of the 
marriage, a member of his retinue. Salonius, like 
his half-brother Marcus, died when praetor. He 
left, however, a son named Marcus, who attained 
to the consulship, and who was the father of Cato 
the younger, commonly called Uticensis (Plut. Cat. 
Mai. 27). (4) VALERIUS, a celebrated grammarian 
and poet in the time of Sulla. He was deprived 
of all his patrimony during the excesses of the 
Civil War, and then directed his attention to 
literary pursuits. To him has been ascribed the 
poem of 186 hexameters, entitled Dirae in Bat- 
tarum, an imprecation against the person who 
had caused the loss of his estate, and a lament 
for his love, Lydia. Text by Patsche (Jena, 1828) 
and Ribbeck (Kiel, 1867). See the treatise on 
Cato by Naekius (Bonn, 1847), and Haupt’s edition 
of Vergil, p. 576 (Leipzig, 1873); Suetonius men- 
tions other works that have not come down to us 
—the Diana and the Indignatio—besides trea- 
tises on grammar and rhetoric. (5) Marcus, 
called also Minor, and Uticensts, from his death 
at Utica, was great-grandson to the censor of 
the same name, and was born B.c. 93. A short 
time after his birth he lost both his parents, 
and was brought up in the bouse of Livius Dru- 
sus, his uncle on the mother’s side. Even in 
early life Cato displayed a maturity of judg- 
ment and an inflexible firmness of character far 
above his years; and Sarpedon, his instructor, 
being accustomed to take him frequently to the 
residence of Sulla, who had been his father’s 
friend, the young Cato, then but fourteen years 
of age, struck with horror at the bloody scenes 
that, were passing around him, asked his pre- 
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ceptor for a sword, that he might slay the ty- 
rant. His affectionate disposition was clearly dis- 
played in his strong attachment to Caepio, his 
brother by the mother’s side, as may be seen by a 
reference to the pages of Plutarch. Being ap- 
pointed to the priesthood of Apollo, he changed 
his residence, and took his share of his father’s 
estate; but, though the fortune which he thus re- 
ceived was a considerable one, his manner of liv- 
ing was simpler and more frugal than ever. He 
formed a connection with Antipater of Tyre, the 
Stoic philosopher, made himself well acquainted 
with the tenets of that school, and ever after re- 
mained true to its principles, pushing them even 
_to austerity. His first appearance in public was 
against the tribunes of the people, who wished 
to remove a column of the Porcian Basilica which 
incommoded their benches. This basilica had 
been erected by his great-grandfather, the censor, 
and the young Cato displayed on the occasion 
that powerful and commanding eloquence which 
afterwards rendered him so formidable to all his 


(Vatican.) 


Porcia and Cato Uticensis. 


opponents. His first campaign was in the war 
against Spartacus (q. v.), a8 a simple volunteer, his 
half-brother Caepio being a military tribune in 
the same army; and he distinguished himself so 
highly that Gellius, the praetor, wished to award 
him a prize of honour, which Cato, however, de- 
clined. He was then sent as military tribune to 
Macedonia. There he learned that Caepio was 
lying dangerously ill at Aenus in Thrace, and in- 
stantly embarked for that place in a small pas- 


sage-boat, notwithstanding the roughuess of the | 


sea and the great peril which attended the at- 
tempt, but only arrived at Aenus just after Caepio 
had breathed his last. 
avail, and the young Roman bitterly lamented 
the companion of his early years. According to 
Plutarch, there were some who condemned him 
for acting in a way so contradictory to his pbil- 
osophical principles; but a more unfeeling charge 
was the one brought against him by Caesar, 
in his attack entitled Anticatones (q. v.). It was 
there stated that, after all the lavish expendi- 
ture in which Cato had indulged in performing 
the funeral obsequies of Caepio, and after having 
declined repayment from the daughter of the lat- 
ter, he nevertheless passed. Caepio’s ashes through 
a sieve in search of the gold which might have 
melted down with them. 
When the term of his service in Macedonia 
had expired, he travelled into Asia, and brought 


Stoicism was here of no | 
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back with him the Stoic Athenodorus to Rome. 
He was next made quaestor, and discharged with 
so much impartiality the duties of this difficult 
office, and displayed so much integrity in its 
various details that, on the last day of his quaes- 
torship, he was escorted to his house by the 
whole assembly of the people. So high, indeed, 
was the opinion entertained by his countrymen 
of the purity of his moral character that when, 
at the Floralia given by the aedile Messius, Cato 
happened to be a spectator, the people, out of 
respect for him, hesitated about ordering the 
prostitutes to strip themselves naked, accord- 
ing to long-established custom, nor would they 
allow this to be done until he had departed from 
the theatre (Val. Max. ii. 10, 8). When the con- 
spiracy of Catiline was discovered, Cato support- 
ed by every means in his power the acts of Cic- 
ero, and was the first that gave him publicly the 
honourable title of Pater Patriae. Opposing af- 
ter this the ambitious movements of the first tri- 
umvirate, they managed to have him removed to 
a distance, by sending him out as governor of 
the island of Cyprus. Having executed this trust 
with ability and success, and having deposited in 
the treasury nearly seven thousand talents of sil- 
ver, he again took part in public affairs at Rome, 
and again continued his opposition to the trium- 
virate. When, however, the rupture took place 
between Pompey and Caesar, he sided with the 
former, and was left behind by him at Dyrrha- 
chium to guard the military chest and magazine, 
while he pushed on after Caesar, who had been 
forced to retire from the siege of that city. Cato, 
therefore, was not present at the battle of Phar- 
salia. On receiving the news of this event, he 
sailed to Coreyra with the troops under his or- 
ders, and offered the command to Cicero, who de- 
clined it. He then proceeded to Africa, where he 
hoped to meet with Pompey; but on reaching Cy- 
rené he heard of his death, and was also informed 
that Pompey’s father-in-law, Scipio, had gone to 
Tuba, king of Mauritania, where Varus had col- 
lected a considerable force. Cato immediately 


resolved to join them, and, in order to effect this, 


was compelled to make a long and painful march 
across a desert region, in which his troops suf- 
fered severely from hunger, thirst, and every 
hardship, but which privations his own example 
enabled them manfully to endure. After seven 
days of suffering his force reached Utica, where 
a junction between the two armies took place, 
The soldiers wished to have him for their general, 
but he yielded to what he conceived to be the su- 
perior claims of Scipio, who held the office of pro- 
cousul; and this fault on his part, of which he 
soon after had reason to repent, accelerated the 
ruin of the cause in which he had embarked. 
Scipio having wished, for Iuba’s gratification, to 
put all the inhabitants of Utica to the sword, 
Cato strenuously opposed this cruel plan, and ac- 
cepted the command of this important city, while 
Scipio and Labienus marched against Caesar. 
Cato had advised them to protract the war; but 
they hazarded an engagement at Thapsus, in 
which they were entirely defeated, and Africa 
submitted to the victor. After vainly endeavour- 
ing to prevail upon the fragments of the con- 
quered army, as they came successively to Utica, 
to unite in defending that city against the con- 
queror, Cato furnished them with all the ships in 
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the harbour to convey them wherever they wished 
to go. When the evening of that day came, he 
retired to his own apartments, and employed him- 
self for some time in reading the Phaedo of Pla- 
to, a dialogue that turns upon the immortality of 
the soul. He endeavoured at the same time to 
lull the suspicions of his friends by seeming to 
take a lively interest in the fate of those who 
were escaping by sea from Utica, and by sending 
several times to the seaside to learn the state of 
the wind and weather. But towards morning, 
when all was quiet, he stabbed himself. He fell 
from his bed with the blow, and the noise of his 
fall brought his son and servants into the room, 
by whose assistance he was raised from the 
ground, and an attempt was made to bind up the 
wound. Their efforts to save him were in vain, 
for Cato had no sooner recovered his self-possession 
than he tore open the wound again in so effectual 
a manner that he instantly expired. He died at 
the age of forty-eight. When Caesar heard of his 
fate, he is said to have exclaimed, “I grudge thee 
thy death, Cato, since thou hast grndged me the 
saving of thy life.” Such was the end of a man 
whom a better philosophy, by teaching him to 
struggle with his predominant faults instead of 
encouraging them, would have rendered truly 
amiable and admirable. He possessed the great- 
est integrity and firmness; and, from the begin- 
ning of his political career, was never swayed by 
fear or interest to desert that which he considered 
the cause of liberty and justice. During the Civil 
War he had the rare merit of uniting to the sin- 
cerest ardour in the cause of his party a steady 
regard for justice and humanity; he would not 
countenance cruelty or rapine because practised 
by his associates or coloured with a pretence of 
public advantages. But philosophical pride over- 
shadowed the last scenes of his life, and led him 
to indulge his selfish feelings by suicide, rather 
than live for the happiness of his family and 
friends, and mitigate, as far as lay in his power, 
the distressed condition of his country. His char- 
acter, however, was so pure, and, since Pompey’s 
death, so superior to that of all the leaders en- 
gaged with him in the same cause, that his op- 
ponents could not refuse him their respect. (6) 
M. Porcrus, son of the preceding, was spared 
by Caesar, but led a somewhat immoral life, un- 
til he effaced the stains upon his character by 
a glorious death at Philippi (Plut. Cat, Min. 73). 
(7) Dionysius Caro, A name erroneously given 
to the author of a collection of moral maxims 
in four books, much used as a school-book in the 
Middle Ages, and translated into English before 
1479 by Benedict Burgh, whose version was printed 
by Caxton. Each maxim consists of two hex- 
ameters, the whole number of maxims being 164. 
The style is fairly good, and shows the poem to 
date from about the third century a.p. The col- 
lection is preceded by fifty-six short proverbs in 
prose with a separate preface, by a different au- 
thor, probably of later date. The hexameters are 
generally spoken of as Disticha Catonis (Catonis 
Disticha de Moribus ad Filiwm), and in a Paris MS. 
as Liber Catonis Philosophi, but the name Cato is 
probably used merely to designate the maxims 
as shrewd and wise. The addition of the name 
Dionysius is doubtless due to a confusion arising 
from the fact that one of the earlier MSS. of the 
Disticha contained also a translation of the Perie- 
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gesis of Dionysius. A good text is that of Hauthal | 
(Berlin, 1869). = 
Catreus. See CRETEUS. 


Catti or Chatti. One of the most important 
nations of Germany, bounded by the Visurgis 
(Weser) on the east, the Agri Decumates on the 
south, and the Rhine on the west, in the modern 
Hesse and the adjacent countries. They were a 
branch of the Hermiones, and are first mentioned 
by Caesar under the erroneous name of Suev. 
They were never completely subjugated by the 
Romans; and their power was greatly augmented 
on the decline of the Cherusci. Their capital was 
Mattium (Maden). 

Catullus, Gatus VALERIuS. A celebrated Ro- 
man poet, born in the territory of Verona, about 
B.c.84. His praenomen, Gaius, is not given in any 
good MSS., which only mention his cognomen ; but 
Gaius is accepted on the authority of Apuleius 
(Apol. 10). In consequence of an invitation from 
Manlius Torquatus, one of the noblest patricians 
of the State, he proceeded in early youth to Rome, 
where he appears to have kept but indifferent 
company, at least in point of moral character. He 
impaired his fortune so much by his extravagance 
that he complains he had no one 

Fractum qui veteris pedem grabati, 
In collo sibi collocare possit. 

This, however, must have been written partly in 
jest, as his finances were always sufficient to allow 
him to keep up a delightful villa on the peninsula 
of Sirmio and an expensive residence at Tibur. 
With a view of,improving his pecuniary cireum- 
stances, he adopted the usual Roman mode of re- 
establishing a diminished fortune, and accom- 
panied Gaius Memmius, the celebrated friend of 
Lucretius, to Bithynia, where he was appointed 
praetor to that province. His situation, however, 
was but little ameliorated by this expedition, and, 
in the course of it, he lost a beloved brother who 
was along with him, and whose death he lament- 
ed in verse never surpassed in delicacy or pathos. 
He came back to Rome with a shattered constitu- 
tion and a lacerated heart. From the period of 
his return to Italy to his decease, his time appears 
to have been chiefly occupied with the prosecution 
of amours in the capital or in the solitudes of Sir- 
mio. He died B.c. 54. 

The distracted and unhappy state of his coun- 
try, and his disgust at the treatment which he had 
received from Memmius, were perhaps sufficient 
excuse for shunning political employments; but, 
when we consider his taste and genius, we cannot 
help regretting that he was merely an idler and a 
debauchee. He loved Clodia (supposed to have 
been the sister of the tribune Clodius), a beautiful 
but shameless woman, whom he has celebrated 
under the name of Lesbia. Among his friends he 
ranked not only most men of pleasure and fashion 
in Rome, but many of her eminent literary and po- 
litical characters, such as Cornelius Nepos, Cicero, 
and Asinius Pollio. His enemies seem to have 
been as numerous as his loves or friendships, and 
competitions in poetry or rivalship in gallantry 
appear always to have been a sufficient cause for 
his dislike; and where an antipathy was once con- 
ceived, he was unable to put any restraint on the 
expression of his hostile feelings. His poems are 
chiefly employed in the indulgence and commemo- 
ration of these various passions. They have been 
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divided into lyric, elegiac, and epigrammatic, an 
arrangement convenient from its generality, but 
to which all can not, with strictness, be reduced. 
He seems to have been the earliest lyric poet of 
Latium, notwithstanding the claim of Horace to the 
same honour. Much of his poetry appears to have 
been lost: the pieces that remain to us (116 in all) 
exhibit, in singular contrast, the sensual grossness 
which is imbibed from depraved habits and loose 
imaginations, together with exquisite touches of 
sentiment and taste, and the polish of intellectual 
cultivation, Those who turn with disgust from 
the coarse impurities that sully his pages may be 
inclined to wonder that praises of his delicacy 
should ever have been coupled with the name of 
Catullus. But to many of his effusions, distin- 
guished both by fancy and feeling, this praise is 
justly due. Many of his amatory trifles are quite 
unrivalled in the elegance of their playfulness; 
and no author has excelled him in the purity and 
neatness of his style, the delightful ease and sim- 
plicity of his manner, and in graceful turns of 
thought and felicity of diction. Some of his pieces, 
which breathe the higher enthusiasm of the art, 
and are coloured with a singular picturesqueness 
of imagery, increase our regret at the manifest 
mutilation of his works. Among these, the most 
remarkable is, perhaps, the Attis, a poem in the 
galliambic metre, and unlike the work of any oth- 
er Latin author in the strangeness of its subject 
and its weird imaginative power. No one of his 
poetical predecessors was imore versed in Greek 
literature than Catullus, and his extensive knowl- 
edge of its beauties procured for him the appella- 
tion of Doctus. 

Catullus translated many of the shorter and 
more delicate pieces of the Greeks, an attempt 
which hitherto had been thought impossible, 
though the broad humour of their comedies, the 
vehement pathos of their tragedies, and the roman- 
tic interest of the Odyssey, had stood the transfor- 
mation. His stay in Bithynia, though little ad- 
vantageous to his fortune, rendered him better 
acquainted than he might otherwise have been 
with the productions of Greece ; and he was there- 
fore, in a great degree, indebted to this expedition 
for those felicitous turns of expression, that grace, 
simplicity, and purity which are the characteristics 
of his poems, and of which hitherto Greece alone 
had afforded models. Indeed, in all his verses, 
whether elegiac or heroic, we perceive his imita- 
tion of the Greeks; and it must be admitted that 
he has drawn from them his choicest stores. His 
Hellenisms are frequent; his images, similes, meta- 
phors, and addresses to himself are all Greek ; and 
even in the versification of his odes we see visible 
traces of their origin. Nevertheless, he was the 
inventor of a new species of Latin poetry; and as 
he was the first who used such variety of meas- 
ures, and perhaps invented some that were new, 
he was amply entitled to call the poetical volume 
which he presented to Cornelius Nepos lepidus 
novus libellus. The expressions, too, and idioms 
of the Greek language, which he has so carefully 
selected, are woven with such art into the texture 
of his composition, and so aptly paint the impas- 
sioned ideas of his muse, that they have all the 
fresh and untarnished hues of originality. 

All the MSS. of Catullus are of recent date, and 
all are derived from a single codex (Codex Vero- 
nensis) of which Rather, bishop of Verona (A.D. 
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965) made some use, and which in the fourteenth 
century was again copied, as also a third time, and 
then finally lost. The earliest and best MS., copied 
directly from the Codex Veronensis, is one in Paris 
(Germanensis), nearly related to which is the Codex 
Oxoniensis, probably copied about the year 1400 
(Bihrens). In all, there are some seventy MSS. of 
Catullus, on which see R, Ellis’s prolegomena. 

Old editions of Catullus are those of Avancius 
(Aldus, Venice, 1502) ; of Muretus, with a commen- 
tary (Venice, 1554); of Scaliger (Paris, 1577); of 
Voss (London, 1684); and of Déring (Leipzig, 
1788-92). Great editions are those of Lachmann 
(Berlin, 1829); of Schwabe (Berlin, 1886); of 
Bihrens (Leipzig, 1885); and especially of Robin- 
son Ellis, commentary (Oxford, 1876, 2d ed. 1889) 
and text (Oxford, 1866), Translations are: (French) 
by Rostaud (Paris, 1880-82); (English) by Martin 
(1863), Cranstoun (1867), and Ellis (1871); and (Ger- 
man) by Riese (1884). Criticism of Catullus may 
be found in Ribbeck, Catullus: eine literar-historische 
Skizze (Kiel, 1863); Couat, Etude sur Catulle (Paris, 
1875); Nettleship, Hssays in Latin Literature (Lon- 
don, 1885); Vacearo, Catullo e la Poesia (Palermo, 
1885); Seitz, De Catulli Carminibus in Tres Partes 
Distribuendis (Rastatt, 1887). See also Munro, Criti- 
cisms and Elucidations of Catullus (1878); and Sellar, 
Roman Poets of the Republic (2d ed. 1881). 


Cattlus. (1) Q. Luratius. A Roman naval 
commander, famous for his victory over the fleet 
of the Carthaginians, consisting of 400 sail, off the 
Aegates Insulae: forty of the Carthaginian vessels 
were sunk, seventy taken, and the remainder dis- 
persed. This celebrated victory put an end to the 
First Punic War. (2) Quintus. Acelebrated Ro- 
man, the colleague of Marius in the consulship, and 
one who jointly triumphed with him over the Cim- 
bri. He was condemned to death by Marius, during 
the tyrannical sway of the latter, and suffocated 
himself in a newly plastered room by the steam 
caused by a large fire (Vell. Patere. ii. 22). 


Caturiges. A Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, near the Cottian Alps. 


Caucasiae Pylae (Kavxdova TvAa). See Cav- 
CASUS. 

Caucasus, Caucastr MONTES (Kavxagos, ra 
Kavxdaova dpn). The modern Caucasus; a great 
chain of mountains in Asia, extending from the 
east shore of the Pontus Euxinus ( Black Sea) 
to the west shore of the Caspian. There are 
two chief passes over the chain, both of which 
were known to the ancients: one, near Derbent, 
was called Albaniae, and sometimes Caspiae Py- 
lae; the other, nearly in the centre of the range, 
was called Caucasiae Pylae (Pass of Dariel). That 
the Greeks had some vague knowledge of the Cau- 
casus in very early times is proved by the myths 
respecting Prometheus and the Argonauts, from 
which it seems that the Caucasus was regarded as 
at the extremity of the earth, on the border of the 
river Oceanus. When the soldiers of Alexander 
advanced to that great range of mountains which 
formed the northern boundary of Ariana, the Paro- 
pamisus, they applied to it the name of Caucasus ; 
afterwards, for the sake of distinction, it was called 
Caucasus Indicus, See PAROPAMISUS. 


Cauci. See CHAUCI. 


Caucones (Kaixoves). The name of peoples 
both in Greece and Asia, who had disappeared at 
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later times. The Caucones in Asia Minor are 
mentioned by Homer as allies of the Trojans, and 
are placed in Bithynia and Paphlagonia by the 
geographers. 

Caudex. See CODEX. 

Caudium. A town in Samnium on the road 
from Capua to Beneventum. In the neighbour- 
hood were the celebrated Fureulae Candinae, or 
Caudine Forks, narrow passes in the mountains, 
where a Roman army surrendered to the Sam- 
nites, and was sent under the yoke, B.c. 321. It is 
now called the valley of Arpaia. 


Caulictli. 
leaves or stalks in the Corinthian capital, spring- 
ing out of the four principal ones by which the 
eight volutes of the capital are sustained. See 
CaPITULUM; COLUMNA. 


Caulon or Caulonia. A town in Bruttium, 
northeast of Locri, originally called Aulon. 


See BYBLIS. 


Caunus (Kaivos). One of the chief cities of 
Caria, on its southern coast, in a very fertile but 
unhealthy situation. It was founded by the Cre- 
tans. 


Caunus. 


Caupo (kdmndos, Eevoddkos). An innkeeper who 
lodged travellers in his house, and was answerable 


remained there (Dig. iv. 9,1 pr.). See CAUPONA. 


Caupona. (1) Aninn, where travellers obtained | 


food and lodging; in which sense it answered to 
the Greek words rravdokeiov, karaywy.oy, and Kard- 
Avots. 
meat were sold; in Greek, xamyAetov. The person 
who kept a cawpona was called cawpo or copo,; a 
hostess is copa, rarely cauponda. 

I. Greek Inns.—In the earliest ages of Greece, 
as in the East at all times and in newly settled 
colonies, there was no provision for the entertain- 


universally acknowlodged. (See Hosprrium.) The 
growth of traffic rendered inns necessary, and in 
later times they appear to have been very numer- 
ous. The great number of festivals which were 
celebrated in the different towns of Greece, besides 
the four great national games, to which persons 


have required a considerable number of inns to 
accommodate strangers, not only in the places 
where the festivals were celebrated, but also on 
the roads leading to those places. 

The accommodation provided was, however, far 
from luxurious, and the character both of the 
houses and of their landlords was very indifferent. 
Inns were regarded as little better than brothels: 
mraySoxedoat kal ropvoBooKnaa are joined togeth- 
er (Theophr. Char. 6); kamndeia kal mopveia (Poll. 
ix, 34). The orgies of Demetrius Poliorcetes in the 
Acropolis suggest to a comic poet that “he took 
it for an inn”: 

6 Thy Ukpdtody mavdoketov broaBav 

Kal Tas €Taipas Eiaayayay TH mapHévy 
(Philippid. fr. 25 M. ap. Plut. Demetr. 26). More- 
over, besides the charges of fraud and adulteration 
to which they were liable in common with other 
«dmnAov or retail dealers, the hosts were often ac- 
cused of more serious crimes. Two stories told by 
Cicero, but taken from Greek life, both turn on 


In architecture, the eight smaller | 


Its dried figs (Cauneae ficus) were highly | 
celebrated. The painter Protogenes was born here. | 
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|Brundusium (Sat. i. 5), 


}are more than once mentioned together. 
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murders committed by innkeepers for the sake of 
gain (De Inv. ii. 4, § 14; De Div. i. 27, § 57) anes 
higher classes used these zavdoxeia as little as pos- 
sible; yet, in default of other accommodation, the 
public ambassadors of Athens were sometimes con- 
strained to lodge and even to transact diplomatic 
business in them (Aesch. De F. L. § 97; Dem. De 
F. L. p. 390, § 158=175). 

The word carn eior signified, as has been already 
remarked, a place where wine and ready-dressed 
provisions were sold. Kazn)os signifies, in general, 
a retail trader who sold goods in small quantities. 
The term, however, is more particularly applied to 
a person who sold ready-dressed provisions, and 
especially wine on draught (Schol. Aristoph. Plut. 
p.1156; Plat. Gorg.p.518 B). When a retail dealer 
in other commodities is spoken of, the name of his 
trade is usually prefixed. These camn\eia were not 
resorted to as clubs (Aéoyat, €rarpetac), or for pur- 
poses of good-fellowship, but merely for sottish 
drinking; and hence were extremely disreputable. 
Isocrates tells us that in the “good old times” 


|(i. e. the democracy of Solon and Cleisthenes) no 


respectable slave would have ventured to eat or 
drink in a kamn\etov: whereas in his own time 
young men of the greatest respectability, driven 
by an absurd prejudice from the schools of philos- 
ophy and rhetoric, spent their whole time in these 
and similar establishments, in drinking, gambling, 


; 3 reciae : |and debauchery (Isocr. Areop. § 49; Antid. § 287). 
for the safe custody of their property while they | We are therefore not surprised to read of the low 


estimation in which innkeepers were held. 
II. Roman Inns.—A Roman wayside inn for 
the reception of travellers was called not only 


| caupona, but also taberna, deversorium, and taberna 


(2) A shop, where wine and ready-dressed | denersoria (the last in Plaut. Men. ii. 3,81; Varr. 


R. R.i. 2, 23). Along all the great roads of Italy 
there were inns, as we see from the description 
which Horace gives of his journey from Rome to 
They were built as 
a speculation by neighbouring proprietors, and 


/either let to a landlord or managed by slaves. 
ment of travellers, and the duty of hospitality was | * Fo 


They usually included a stabulum for horses and 
mules; hence, in the Digest, caupones and stabularii 
Where 
the traffic was greatest, there might be several in 
the same place. To take the Appian Way alone, 
we find the station Tres Tabernae (Cic. Ad Aft. ii. 


12, 13), Forum Appii differtum ca ius 
flocked from all parts of the Hellenie world, must | < plik GAier cum ceupoueina Ao 


1. c. 4), Tabernae Caediciae near Sinuessa (Fest. 
Epit. p. 45 M), Caudi cauponas (Hor. |. e. 51). 
From Plautus downward, these hostelries occur 
repeatedly in Latin literature. Ambassadors were 
usually received at the public expense in de- 
cent lodgings; but the Rhodian embassy of B.c. 
167 was driven to a sordidum deversorium (Liv. 
xly. 22). Cicero mentions a copo de via Latina 
suborned as a false witness (Pro Oluent. 59, § 163), 
and the discreditable tippling of Antonius in a 
cauponula a few miles from Rome on the Via 
Flaminia (Phil. ii. 31, § 77). Cynthia drove past a 
taberna on her way to Lanuvium, and the remarks 
of the tavern-brawlers disgusted her poet-lover 
(Propert, v. 8,19). The sprightly Vergilian Copa 
(q.V.) shows us, in a very modern fashion, the com- 
petition between rival establishments and the ad- 
vertiser’s art in full operation. The accommodation 
at these places was generally of a poor kind, but 
extremely cheap. In Polybius’s time in Cisalpine 
Gaul there were no items in the bill; the inclusive 
charge (inquired beforehand, it should be added) 
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rarely exceeded half an as (Polyb. ii. 15). For the 
early imperial period we have the record of the 
well-known relief at Aesernia, representing a host- 
ess reckoning with a parting guest. The dialogue 
between the two is given at length, and the charges 
are: bread and a pint of wine, 1 as; meat (pul- 
mentariwm), 2 asses; mule’s provender, 2 asses ; and 
another less decent item, for which we refer the 
curious to the inscription itself. (This relief is 
figured in the Bullettino Napolitano, vi. 1, and 
thence in Daremberg and Saglio; the inscription 
is in Mommsen, Jnser. Regn. Neap. 5078 = Orelli- 
Henzen, 7306). 

At Rome there must have been many inns to 
accommodate strangers, but they are hardly ever 
spoken of. We, however, find frequent mention 
of houses where wine and ready-dressed provisions 
were sold, and which appear to have been numer- 
ous in all parts of the city. The houses where people 
were allowed to eat and drink were called, almost 
indiscriminately, cawponae, popinae, thermopolia, 
and tabernae vinariae. The specialty of the ther- 
mopolia is noticed under Catpa. These places 
were principally frequented by slaves and the 
lower classes, and are qualified by such epithets 
as nigra, fumosa, immunda, uncta ( probably 
“ greasy,” though it has also been taken in a good 
sense). Among other discomforts, they were only 
furnished with stools to sit upon, instead of couches. 
This circumstance is illustrated by a painting found 
at Pompeii in a wine-shop, representing a drinking- 
scene in which there are four persons sitting on stools 


(From a Painting at Pompeii.) 


A Wine-shop. 


around a tripod table. The dress of two of the 
figures is remarkable for the hoods, which resem- 
ble those of the capotes worn by Italian sailors 
and fishermen at the present day. They use cups 
made of horn instead of glasses, and from their 
whole appearance evidently belong to the lower 
orders. Above them are different sorts of eatables 
hung upon a row of pegs. 
From the moral point of view the Roman inns, 
whether lodging-houses or mere drink-shops, were 
no better than the Greek. Hence we find salax 
taberna, fornix joined with wncta popina, and the 
legal aspect in Dig. xxiii. 2, 43, § 9. Nor are other 
records wanting. Behind the wine-shop at Pom- 
peii, where the painting described above was found, 
is the celebrated brothel, the contents of which 
are now carefully preserved in the N aples Museum. 
The Aesernian inscription already mentioned tells 
the same tale. Wine or eating shops used for 
immoral purposes were called ganeae, and are 
often classed with the /ustra. Naturally, there- 
fore, persons who kept houses of public entertain- 
ment of any kind were held in low estimation. 
The common opinion as to their honesty is ex- 
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pressed by the epithets perfidus and malignus, 
which Horace gives to them {I. Sat. i. 293 v. 4). 

Under the emperors many attempts were made 
to regulate the popinae, but apparently with 
little success. Tiberius forbade all cooked pro- 
visions to be sold in these shops (Suet. Z%b. 34); 
and Claudius commanded them to be shut up alto- 
gether. They appear, however, to have been soon 
opened again, if they were ever closed; for Nero 
restricted them to the sale of cooked vegetables, 
and prohibited meat (Suet. Ver. 16); and an edict 
to the same effect was also published by Vespasian. 
See Zell, Die Wirthshiuser der Alten, in his Ferien- 
schriften (Freiburg, 1826); Becker-Goll, Gallus, iii. 
27-45. 

Caura. A town of Hispania Baetica. 


Caurus or Corus. The Argestes of the Greeks; 
the northwest wind; and in Italy a stormy wind. 

Causa Liberalis. See AsserTOR. 

Causia (kavoia). A felt hat with a broad brim, 
forning a part of the national costume of the Mace- 
donians and neighbouring 
peoples. The name is de- 
rived from its keeping off 
the heat (kavovs). A purple 
causia Was worn by the Mace- 
donian kings as part of the 
royal costume. See D1a- 
DEMA. 


Cauter (kavrnp, kavrnptov). 
(1) A branding-iron or cau- 
tery, used either by sur- 
geons or for branding cattle 
and slaves (Pallad. i. 43, 3). 
(2) An instrument employed in encaustic painting. 
See PICTURA, 

Cautio, Cavére. These words are of frequent 
occurrence in the Roman writers and jurists, 
and have a great variety of significations, ac- 
cording to the matter to which they refer. Their 
general meaning is that of security given by one 
person to another, or security which one person 
obtains by the advice or assistance of another. 
The general term (cavtio) is distributed into its 
species according to the particular kind of the se- 
curity, which may be by satisdatio, by a jfideius- 
sio, and in various other ways. The general sense 
of the word cautio is accordingly modified by its 
adjuncts, as cautio fideiussoria, pigneraticia, or hy- 
pothecaria, and so on. Cautio is used to express 
both the security which a magistratus or a iudex 
may require one party to give to another, which 
applies to cases where there is a matter in dis- 
pute of which a court has already cognizance; and 
also the security which is a matter of contract be- 
tween parties not in litigation. The words cautio 
and cavere are more particularly used in the latter 
sense. 

Ifathing is made asecurity from one person to an- 
other, the cautio becomes a matter of pignus or of hy- 
potheca; if the cautio is the engagement of a surety 
on behalf of a principal, it is a cautio fideiussoria. 

The cautio was most frequently a writing, which 
expressed the object of the parties to it; accord- 
ingly, the word cautio came to signify both the in- 
strument (chirographum or instrumentum) and the 
object which it was the purpose of the instrument 
to secure. The phrase cavere aliquid alicui ex- 
pressed the fact of one person giving security to 
another as to some particular thing or act. 


Hermes wearing the 


Causia. (From a 
Fictile Vase.) 
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Cautiones which were a branch of stipulationes 
were such contracts as would be ground of actions. 

In many cases a heres could not safely pay lega- 
cies, unless the legatee gave security (cawtio) to 
refund in case the will under which he claimed 
should turn out to be bad. The cautio Muciana 
was the engagement by which the /eres bound 
himself to fulfil the conditions of his testator’s will, 
or to give up the inheritance. The heres was also, 
in some cases, bound to give security for the pay- 
ment of legacies, or the legatee was entitled to the 
bonorum possessio. Tutores and curatores were re- 
quired to give security (satisdare) for the due ad- 
ministration of the property intrusted to them, 
unless the tutor was appointed by testament, or 
unless the curator was a curator legitimus. A pro- 
curator who sued in the name of an absent party 
might be required to give security that the absent 
party would consent to be concluded by the act of 
his procurator ; this security was a species of satis- 
datio, included under the genus cautio. In the 
case of damnum infectum, the owner of the land 
or property threatened with the mischief might 
eall for security on the person threatening the 
mischief. 

If a vendor sold a thing, it was usual for him 
to declare that he had a good title to it, and that 
if any person recovered it from the purchaser by a 
better title, he would make it good to the pur- 
chaser; and in some cases the cawtio was for double 
the value of the thing. This was, in fact, a war- 
ranty. 

The word cautio was also applied to the release 
which a debtor obtained from his creditor on satis- 
fying his demand; in this sense cautio is equiva- 
lent to a modern receipt ; it is the debtor’s security 
against the same demand being made a second 
time. 
this kind of security. A person to whom the wsus 
Jructus of a thing was given might be required to 
give security that he would enjoy and use it prop- 
erly, and not waste it. 


Cawere is also applied to express the professional | 


advice and assistance of a lawyer to his client for 
his conduct in any legal matter. 

The word cavere and its derivatives are also 
used to express the provisions of a law by which 
anything is forbidden or ordered, as in the phrase 
Cautum est lege, ete. It is also used to express 
the words in a will by which a testator declares 
his wish that certain things should be done 
after his death. The preparation of the instru- 
ments of cautio was, of course, the business of a 
lawyer. 

It is unnecessary to particularize further the 
species of cawtio, as they belong to their several 
heads in the law. 


Cavaedium. See Domus. 


Cavalry. See Equrs; Exercirus. 

Cavea. (1) The audito- 
rium of a theatre. See 
THEATRUM. (2) A coop in 
which the sacred chickens 
were kept and carried to 
the place where the augu- 
ries were to be taken, by 
observing the manner in 
which they fed (Cic. N. D. 
ii. 3). See AuGuR. 


Cavere. See CAurTio. 


Cavea with Sacred Chick- 


ens, (Rich.) 
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Cayster or Caystrus (Kdiorpos). A celebrated 
river of Lydia and Ionia, flowing between the 
ranges of Tmolus and Messogis into the Aegaean, 
a little northwest of Ephesus. To this day it 
abounds in swans, as it did in Homer’s time. The 
valley of the Caystrus is called by Homer “the 
Asian meadow,” and is probably the district to 
which the name Asia was first applied. 


Cea. See CEOs. 


Ce&das (Kedéas) or Caeddas (Kaiadas). A deep 
cavern or chasm, like the Bapa@poy at Athens, into 
which the Spartans were accustomed to thrust 
persons condemned to death (Thue. i. 134). 


Cebenna or Gebenna. The modern Cevennes; 
a range of mountains in the south of Gaul, extend- 
ing north as far as Lugdunum, and separating the 
Arverni from the Helvii. . 

Cebes (Ké87s). A Greek philosopher, and disciple 
of Socrates, and also one of the interlocutors whom 
Plato introduces in his dialogne entitled Phaedo. 
He was born at Thebes, and composed three dia- 
logues, called Hebdomé (E8806pn), Phrynichus (®pv- 
vixos), and Pinax, or the Picture (Ilivag). The last 
is the only one which has come down tous. It is 
commonly cited by its Latin title Cebetis Tabula 
(i. e. picta), and is a moral sketch or picture of hu- 
man life, written in a pleasing and simple style. 
Some critics have raised doubts as to the authen- 
ticity of this little work. It contains, indeed, a 
very pure vein of morality, but is not composed, as 
they think, in the true spirit of the Socratic school; 
and they are inclined, therefore, to regard it as the 
work of some Stoic who wished to show that hap- 
piness consisted in the practice of virtue. But it 
is expressly attributed to Cebes by Lucian (De Mer- 


'cede Conduct. 42), and after him by Tertullian (De 
Thus cavere ab aliquo signifies to obtain) 


Praescript. adv. Haeret. 39), Diogenes Laértius (i. 
125), Chaleidius, and Suidas. Wolff was the first 
among the moderns who ventured to call in ques- 
tion this testimony of the ancients. No work of 
antiquity has met with a wider circulation. In 
the Middle Ages it was extremely popular, and it 
has been translated into almost all the modern 
languages, including even the Arabic—this ver- 
sion, in fact (of the ninth century A.D.), being our 
only source for the close of the dialogue. The best 
editions of Cebes are that of Schweighiiuser 
(Strassburg, 1806) ; that of Thieme (Berlin, 1810), 
with German notes of great merit; of Jerram (Ox- 
ford, 1877); and of Parsons (Boston, 1887). 

Cebréenis (KeS8pnvis). Daughter of Cebren, a 
river god in the Troad, from whom the town of 
Cebrené, the river Cebren, and the surrounding 
district, Cebrenia, took their names. 


Cecropia. 


See ATHENAE; ATTICA; CECROPS. 


Cecrops (Kéxpwy). A hero of the Pelasgic race, 
said to have been the first king of Attica. He was 
married to Agraulos, daughter of Actaeus, by whom 
he had a son, Erysichthon, who sueceeded him as 
king of Athens, and three daughters, Agraulos, 
Hersé, and Pandrosos. In his reign Poseidon and 
Athené contended for the possession of Attica, but 
Cecrops decided in favour of the goddess. Cecrops 
is said to have founded Athens—the citadel of 
which was called Cecropia, after him—to have di- 
vided Attica into twelve communities, and to have 
introduced the first elements of civilized life. (See 
ATHENAE.) He instituted marriage, abolished 
bloody sacrifices, and taught his subjects how to 


CEDIT DIES 


worship the gods. The later Greek writers de- 
scribe Cecrops as a native of Sais in Egypt, who 
led a colony of Egyptians into Attica, and thus 
introduced from Egypt the arts of civilized life; 
but this account is rejected by some of the an- 
cients themselves, and by the ablest modern critics. 


Cedit Dies. See LeGaTum. 


Cedrenus, Grorcius. <A Byzantine writer who 
wrote an historical work beginning with the crea- 
tion of the world and continuing to the year a.p. 
1057. Of his personality nothing is known. The 
history has been edited by Bekker (Bonn, 1839). 


Celaenae (KeAavai). A great city in southern 
Phrygia, situated at the sources of the rivers Mae- 
ander and Marsyas. In the midst of it was a cit- 
adel, built by Xerxes, on a precipitous rock, at the 
foot of which the Marsyas took its rise; and near 
the river’s source was a grotto celebrated by tra- 
dition as the scene of the flaying of Marsyas (q. Vv.) 
by Apollo. The Maeander took its rise in the very 
palace, and flowed through the park and the city, 
below which it received the Marsyas. 


Celaeno (KeAawa). One of the Harpies. 
HARPYIAE 


Celendéris (Kedévdepis). A city on the coast 
of Cilicia Trachea, to the northeast of the Ane- 
murian promontory. It was founded by the 
Pheniciaus, and afterwards received a Samian 
colony. 

Celer. (1) The joint architect with Severus of 
the famous Golden House (Domus Aurea) of Nero. 
See PataTium. (2) See EGyaTu. 


Celéres. According to Livy (i. 15, 8), a body- 
guard of 300 chosen by Romulus to attend him in 
peace and war. Livy leaves it uncertain whether 
they were cavalry or infantry. According to some 
accounts (cf. Dionys. ii. 13, 16, 29) they were infan- 
try; while according to others (id. ii. 64) they in- 
cluded both, or were only cavalry. The last view 
is that which has been usually taken. 

Celes (xéAys). (1) A horse for riding as distin- 
guished from a draught or carriage horse. (2) A 
race-horse (Plin. H. N. xxxiv.§ 10). (3) The same 
as CELOX (q. V.). 

Celéetrum. A town in Macedonia on a penin- 
sula of the Lacus Castoris. It is probably to be 
identified with the later Diocletianopolis. 


Celeus (KeAcds). King of Eleusis, husband of 
Metanira, and father of Demophon and Triptole- 
mus. He received Demeter with hospitality at 
Eleusis, when she was wandering in search of her 
danghter. The goddess, in return, wished to make 
his son Demophon immortal, and placed him in 
the fire in order to destroy his mortal parts; but 
Metanira screamed aloud at the sight, and Demo- 
phon was destroyed by the flames. 
bestowed great favours upon Triptolemus. (See 
TRIPTOLEMUS. ) Celeus is described as the first 


See 


priest, and his daughters as the first priestesses, of | 


Demeter at Eleusis. See the Homeric hymn to 


Demeter, 146 foll. 

Cella. (1) In its primary sense, cella means @ 
store-room, of which the following were the prin- 
cipal descriptions: cella penaria or penuari, where 
all kinds of provisions (penus) were stored, espe- 
cially those of which a stock was laid in for a long 
time; cella promptuaria, promptuar vin, or promum, 
the larder, where meat and other things required 
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‘tained the hot, tepid, and cold baths. 


/ negotiating with the enemy. 
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for immediate consumption were kept; cella ole- 
aria, the magazine of an olive-yard in which the 
oil was stored, and which, according to the treat- 
ises on farming, ought to be lighted from the 
south, that the oil might not be chilled in winter ; 
while the cella vinaria should have a northern 
aspect, fo avoid excessive heat and great changes 
of temperature. The cella vinaria described in 
the ancient authors is the store-room of a vineyard, 
in which the new wine was kept in dolia or cupae, 
while older wine was put into amphorae and 
matured in the apotheca. The cella vinaria was 
partly underground (Becker-Géll, Gallus, iii. 51, 
422). The cella vinaria of a wine-merchant was 
discovered in 1789 under the walls of Rome. It 
was raised a little above the level of the ground, 
and divided into three compartments, the first or- 
namented with arabesques and a mosaic pavement, 
the second unpaved and containing a row of very 
large dolia two-thirds imbedded in sand, while 
the third was a narrow gallery, six feet high and 
eighteen feet long, with various earthenware ves- 
sels, also partially sunk in the sand and ranged 
in double rows against each wall. (See Dotrum.) 
The slave to whom the charge of these stores 
was intrusted was called cellarius, a rationibus 
cellae, promus, promus condus, or procurator peni ; 
under him was the swbpromus. (2) Any number of 
small rooms clustered together. Thus the word 
was applied to the dormitories of slaves (Hor. Sat. 
i. 8. 8), to the bedrooms of an inn, and to the 


vaults of a brothel (Petron. 8, 4). A brothel is also 
called cella inscripta, because the price of each 
inmate was inscribed on the door (Mart. xi. 45, 1), 
The porter’s lodge or janitor’s office is called cella 
ostiarii (Petron. 29) or cella ianitoris (Suet. Vitell. 
16). (3) In the baths the cella caldaria, tepidaria, 
and frigidaria are respectively those which con- 
See Bat- 


NEAR. (4) The interior of a temple was also called 
cella. See TEMPLUM. 
Cellar. See ApoTHECA; CELLA; DOMUS. 
Cellarius. See CELLA. 


Celox (xéAns, KeAjriov), from KéAXa, cello, “to urge 
A swift boat. This peculiar build of boat 
is said to have been invented by the Rhodians 
(Plin. H. WN. vii. § 208). It was much used by 
pirates, but was more especially employed as at- 
tendant on the fleet, either for bringing news or 
Further, cach State 
appears to have had such boats for various official 
purposes, just as we hear of dypootae dkarou at 
Athens (cf, Plaut. Capt. iv. 2.93). Built for swift- 
ness, they were necessarily narrow, and Appian 
calls one 6€v. They had no decks, and only one 
bench of oars (Polyb. v. 62, 3). 


Celsus. (1) AuLUS CorneLivus. A celebrated 
physician. His native city is unknown; some 
writers contending for Rome, others for Verona. 
The time in which he lived has also. been made a 
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subject of controversy, but the most probable 
opinion is that he lived in the first half of the 
first century A.D., and wrote under Tiberius and 
Claudius. Celsus composed a large work, on the 
plan, in some measure, of an encyclopedia, in 
which he treated of philosophy, jurisprudence, 
warfare, agriculture, and medicine. It was en- 
titled De Artibus. Unhappily, however, only the 
eight books (from the sixth to the fourteenth) 
which treat of medicine have come down to us. 
Roman literature, otherwise so barren of good 
medical authorities, can boast of possessing in 
Celsus one who, for elegance, terseness, learning, 
good sense, and practical information, stands un- 
rivalled. His preface contains an admirable ex- 
position of the principles of the different schools 
which had risen up in medicine before his time ; 
and in the remaining part of the first book there 
are many pertinent remarks on the best method of 
preserving the health. In the second, which treats 
of the general symptoms and phenomena of dis- 
eases in general, he has drawn freely from Hip- 
pocrates. The last part of this book is devoted 
to the subject of diet and regimen; and here his 
views will, with a few exceptions, be admitted by 
the unprejudiced to be wonderfully correct. In the 
third book he has treated of fevers; and here his 
distinctions, remarks upon critical days, and treat- 
ment will be found to be particularly deserving 
of attention. The other parts of his work it is 
unnecessary to go over minutely; but one may 


point out, as particularly valuable, his divisions | 
It is remarkable that | 


and treatment of ulcers. 
no ancient writer has treated of the diseases of 
the sexual organs with the same precision that 
he has done. The different shades of cutaneous 
diseases he has marked with a surprising de- 
gree of precision. But of the whole work the 
most interesting part, perhaps, is the seventh 
book, which treats of the operations of surgery 
according to the views of the Alexandrian School. 
His account of those performed upon the eye 
may be instanced as particularly excellent. The 
operation of lithotomy, as described by him, 
though not exactly the same as that now gener- 
ally practised, has had, even in modern times, 
its admirers, Celsus has the merit of being the 
first author who makes mention of the applica- 
tion of the ligature to arteries for stopping hem- 
orrhage. The best MSS. of Celsus are in the Vat- 
ican, the Laurentian Library, and in Paris —the 
oldest being of the tenth century, They all have 
a common origin, The best editions are those of 
Targa (Padua, 1769, and Verona, 1810); Milligan 
(Edinb. 1831); Ritter and Albers (Cologne, 1835) ; 
Renzi (Naples, 1851); and Daremberg (Leipzig, 
1859). Milligan’s edition has a good index, and 
that of Renzi a good lexicon. See Kissel, Celsus, 
eine hist. Monog. (Giessen, 1844), and on the Latin- 
ity, Brolen, De Hlocutione Celsi (Upsala, 1872); also 
the articles CHIRURGIA and Mepicina, (2) A 
Platonic, or perhaps Epicurean, philosopher who 
lived about A.D. 180. His name is famous as that 
of one of the bitterest enemies of Christianity. 
From a motive of curiosity, or, perhaps, in order 
to be better able to combat the new religion, Celsus 
caused himself to be initiated into the mysteries 
of Christianity, and fo be received into that secret 
society which St. Clement of Rome is supposed to 
have founded. It appears, however, that the sin- 
cerity of the neophyte was distrusted, and that he 
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was refused admittance into the higher ceremonies. 
The discontent to which this gave rise in the breast 
of Celsus inflamed his resentment against the 
Christians, and he wrote a work against them, en- 
titled “AAnOijs Adyos, “A true discourse,” in which 
he employed all the resources of his intellect and 
eloquence to paint Christianity as a ridiculous 
and contemptible system, and its followers as a 
sect dangerous to the well-being of the State. 
There is no falsehood to which he has not recourse 
in order to represent in an untrue light the Chris- 
tian scheme of morals, to parody and falsify the 
text of the Old and New Testaments, and to ca- 
lumniate the character of Jesus Christ and his 
disciples. He styles Christianity a doctrine tend- 
ing to pervert and corrupt the human race, and 
exhorts the government to extirpate the sect if it 
wishes to save the Empire. The discourse itself is 
lost; but Origen, who refuted it, in a work divided 
into eight books, has given us so complete an 
extract from it that by the aid of this we can 
follow all the principal reasoning of the author. 
Celsus wrote also a work against magicians and 
sorcerers (Kara Mdyov), which is cited by Origen 
and Lucian. The latter, who was his friend, ad- 
dressed to him his memoir on Alexander, the false 
prophet, in which he extols the wisdom of Celsus, 
his love for truth, and his amiable manners. See 
Keim, Celsus’ wahres Wort (1873); Aubé, La Polé- 
mique Puienne (1878) ; and Pélagaud, Etude sur Celse 
(1878). (3) ALBINOVANUS, a friend of Horace, 
warned against plagiarism (/¢pist. i. 3, 15) and 
pleasantly ridiculed (£pist. i. 8) for his foibles. 
Celtae (KeArai). The ancients had no compre- 
hensive name to denote generically the collective 
Keltic peoples. The Continental Kelts were called 
Galli or Celtae by the Romans, and Taddrat or KeA- 
tai by the Greeks, all these names being applied 
only to the Kelts of the Continent, with whom, in 
the popular view, the people of Britain had no 
ethnic relation. Caesar understood the racial 
identity of the Britanni with the Galli, Celtae, 
and Belgae, but the general usage of the words as 
stated above embodied the prevailing belief. 
According to Prof. Rhys, it would appear prob- 
able that the west of Europe had in early times 
experienced two Keltic invasions, since the two 
distinct names in Greek and Latin are not used as 
synonymous, but as denoting two different ethnic 
divisions, Thus in the ecclesiastical writer Sulpi- 
cius Severus (fourth century a.D.), Celticé is differ- 
entiated from Gallicé (Migne, Patrolog. Lat. vol. xx. 
col, 201, Dial. i. 26); and Caesar, three centuries be- 


| fore, wrote that one of the three peoples of Gaul 


was called Celtae in its own tongue. 

The two waves of migration may roughly be 
represented geographically as follows: (1) the 
Kelts of Gaul, Spain, the Isle of Man, Ireland, 
and Scotland; and (2) the Kelts dwelling near 
the Rhine, the Alps, and in England and Wales. 
Schleicher, in the Rheinisches Museum for 1859, 
expounded his theory of a Kelto-Italie period, 
according to which the people who afterwards 
separated into Greeks, Italians, and Kelts are re- 
garded as having left the early home of the race 
together, the Greeks branching off first into Hel. 
las. Then followed the Italo-Keltic period, dur. 
ing which the Italo-Kelts developed those linguis- 
tic forms which the Keltic and the Latin alone 
possess in common—e. g. the future in -bo, the 
passive formation in -r, the dative ending -bus, 
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and the formative suffixes in -tio and -tric. See 
Peile, Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology, 
pp. 21-27 (2d ed. 1872); and H. Ebel, Keltische 
Studien. 

Historically, the Keltic and Latin races come 
into contact not earlier than the fifth century 
B.C., when the Gauls crossed the Alps and began 
first to press against the Etruscan communities 
in the north of Italy. Their leader, Bellove- 
sus the Biturigan, directed the Insubrian migra- 
tion into the valley of the Padus (Po), where the 
oldest Keltic settlement was established, to de- 
velop later into the important city of Mediola- 
num (Milan), A second invasion followed, and 
founded the towns of Brixia (Brescia) and Vero- 
na, Thenceforward, tribe after tribe poured into 
Italy, dislodging the Etruscans, and at last (B.c. 
396) coming in contact with the Umbrians, and in 
388 facing the Romans in successful battle. This 
was the year in which Brennus with 70,000 Gauls 
erossed the Tiber, won the bloody victory of the 
Allia (q. v.) on July 18, and three days later 
marched through the open gates of Rome. (On 
the date, see Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. 428, 
Amer. ed. 1888.) They often returned to Latium, 
but were less successful in following years. 
Romans, who had at first despised them, now 
strained every nerve to avenge the defeat of the 
Allia. Camillus (q. v.) routed them at Alba (B.c. 
367) ; Servilius Ahala repulsed them in front of 
the Porta Collina (B.c. 360); and the dictator Gai- 
us Sulpicius Peticus won a decisive victory over 
them in 358. Yet in the year 350 they had again 
returned, and encamped for an entire winter on 
the Alban Monnt, joining with the Greek pirates 
for plunder, till Lucius Furius Camillus, son of 
the great general, dislodged them. The increas- 
ing power of the Romans, and perhaps, as Momm- 
sen suggests, changes beyond the Alps, put an end 
to the migrations from Gaul; and the Kelts began 
to settle down into a less predatory condition be- 
tween the Alps and the Apennines as far south as 
the Abruzzi, the chief tribes being the Insubres, 
Boii, Lingones, and Senones, the territory of the 
last-named being on the coast of the Adriatic, 
from Ariminum to Ancona, the so-called Ager Gal- 
licus. Here the Kelts, uniting with the Ligurians 
and Etrurians, gradually took on the character 
of a settled community, until at last they, with 
the rest of Italy, became subject to the all-em- 
bracing power of Rome. 

Of the Kelts who first swept over Italy and de- 
stroyed Rome, the historians give a picturesque ac- 
count. Brave, open, impetuous, they were swayed 
by every passing impression ; “they devoted them- 
selves chiefly to two things—fighting and esprit” 
(rem militarem et argute loqui, Cato, Orig. ii. frag. 2, 
ed. Jordan). Despising agriculture as disgraceful 
and unfit for freemen, they followed the profession 
of arms like soldiers of fortune. The Romans be- 
fore the battle of the Allia had despised them as 
barbarians, and on the occasion of that memorable 
conflict had sent against them only an ill-organ- 
ized and over-confident army. The legionaries 
were appalled when the onset of these fierce war- 
riors smote the Roman phalanx. Stripped naked 
for battle, sword in hand, utterly heedless of 
death, the Keltic hosts of Brennus fell upon their 
enemies with an ardour and impetuosity that 
swept away an army in an instant. Yet, with all 
their bravery and brilliancy, the Kelts never made 
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any lasting political impression upon the coun- 
tries that they overran. They lacked the politi- 
cal, constructive instinct which the Latins and the 
Germans, too, possessed. They destroyed, but did 
not create, and in a few centuries had everywhere 
succumbed to the steadier valour and more en- 
during power of the Romans. 

See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, bk. ii. ch. iv.; 
Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois (Paris, 1828); Ebel, 
Keltische Studien (Eng. trans. London, 1863); Die- 
fenbach, Die Alten Volker (Frankfurt, 1861); Bel- 
loguet, Hthnogénie Gauloise (Paris, 1858-61) ; Stark, 
Keltische Forschungen (Vienna, 1869); Reynaud, De 
PEsprit de la Gaule (Paris, 1866); Scarth, Roman 
Britain ( London, 1883); Rhys, Celtic Heathendom 
(1888); Wright, The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon 
(4th ed. London, 1885); and also the article by 
Windisch, “ Keltische Sprachen,” in the Allgemeine 
Encyklopddie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste; Von 
Becker, Versuch einer Lisung der Celtenfrage (1883); 
Miillenhof, Deutsche Alterthumskunde (Berlin, 1887) ; 
Hiibner, Jnscriptiones Britanniae Christianae; Bram- 
bach, Corpus Inscriptionum Rhenanarum; vols. ii., 
iii., v., vii., and xii. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Lati- 
narum of the Berlin Academy; and the articles 
BRITANNIA ; DRUIDAE; GALLIA; HIBERNIA; HIs- 
PANIA; INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Celtibeéri. A powerful people in Spain, consist- 
ing of Kelts, who crossed the Pyrenees at an early 
period, and became mingled with the Iberians, the 
original inhabitants of the country. They dwelt 
chiefly in the central part of Spain. Their coun- 
try, called Celtiberia, was mountainous and unpro- 
ductive. They were a brave and warlike people, 
and proved formidable enemies to the Romans. 
They submitted to Scipio Africanus in the Sec- 
ond Punic War, but the oppression of the Roman 
governors led them to rebel, and for many years 
they successfully defied the power of Rome. They 
were reduced to submission on the capture of 
Numantia by Scipio Africanus the Younger (B.C. 
134), but they again took up arms under Ser- 
torius, and it was not till his death (B.c. 72) that. 
they began to adopt the Roman customs and lan~ 
guage. 

Celtici. (1) A people of Lusitania, whose terri- 
tory lay below the mouth of the Tagus, and be- 
tween that river and the Turdetani. They were 
of Keltie origin, as their name imports. Their 
chief town was Pax Iulia, now Beja. (2) A people 
in Gallaecia, 

Cemeteries. See CATACUMBAE; SEPULCRUM. 


Cena, less correctly COENA (Scivov), The prin, 
cipal meal of the Greeks and Romans, correspond- 
ing to our dinner rather than supper. As the 
meals are not always clearly distinguished, it will 
be convenient to give a brief account of all of them 
under the present head. 

I. Greek. The materials for an account of the 
Greek meals, during the classical period of Athens 
and Sparta, are almost confined to incidental allu- 
sions of Plato and the comic writers. Several 
ancient authors, termed decrvoAdyor, are mentioned 
by Athenaeus; but, unfortunately, their writings 
only survive in the fragments quoted by him. His 
great work, the Deipnosophistae, is an inexhaustible 
treasury of this kind of knowledge, though very 
ill-arranged. See ATHENAEUS. 

The poems of Homer contain a real picture of 
early manners, in every way worthy of the anti- 
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quarian’s attention, As they stand apart from all 
other writings, it will be convenient to exhibit in 
one view the state of things which they describe. 
Tt is not to be expected, however, that the Homeric 
meals should at all agree with the customs of a 
later period. Athenaeus (i. 8), who has entered 
fully into the subject, remarks on the simplicity 
of the Homeric banquets, in which kings and pri- 
vate men all partake of the same food. It was 
common enough for royal personages to prepare 
their own meals, and Odysseus (Od. xv. 322) declares 
himself no mean proficient in the culinary art. 

Three names of meals occur in the Jiad and 
Odyssey—apiorov, Setrvov, Sdprov or ddpros. The 
word dpicroy uniformly means the early as ddéprov 
does the late meal; but detvoy, though generally 
meaning the mid-day meal, is sometimes used 
where we should expect dpuorov (Od. xv. 397) or 
even Sdpmoy (Od. xvii. 170). We should be careful, 
however, how we argue from the unsettled habits 
of a camp to the regular customs of ordinary life. 

In the Homeric Age it was usual to sit at table; 
and this custom, we are told, was kept up in his- 
torical times by the Cretans. Each guest had 
generally his own table, and an equal share of food 
was placed before each (hence dals éicn), except 
when a specially distinguished guest was honoured 
by getting a. larger portion ( Z/. vii. 321). What 
strikes us as peculiar in the Homeric dinners is 
their religious character. They partake more or 
less of the nature of a sacrifice, beginning with an 
offering of part of the meat to the gods, and both 
beginning and ending with a libation of wine; 
while the terms for slaughtering animals for a 
meal (iepevew, Ovew) and for the slaughtered ani- 
mals (iepyjia) are borrowed from the language of 
religious ceremony. The description of the dinner 
given by Eumaeus to Odysseus (Od. xiv. 420) gives 
a good picture of a dinner in the Homeric Age in 
humble society; and that given by Achilles to 
Odysseus (//. ix. 219 foll.) may be taken as typical 
of the banquets of the great in the same period. 

Beef, mutton, swine’s and goat’s flesh were the 
ordinary meats, generally eaten roasted, though 
sometimes boiled ( Z/. xxi. 363). Fish and fowls 
were almost unknown (Eustath. ad Hom. Od. xii. 
330). Many sorts of wine are mentioned, notably 
the Maronean and the Pramnian. Nestor had wine 
eleven years old (Od. iii. 391). A small quantity 
was poured into each guest’s cup to make a liba- 
tion with (emapEduevor Serdeoow), before the wine 
was regularly served out for drinking. The guests 
drank to each other (Od. iii. 40), and a second liba- 
tion to the gods closed the repast (Od. iii. 332). 

The Greeks of a later age usually partook of 
three meals, called axpatiopa, apirrov, and Seimrvov. 
The last, which corresponds to the Sdpzov of the 
Homeric poems, was the evening meal or dinner; 
the dpicrov was luncheon; and the axparicpa, 
which answers to the dpirroy of Homer, was the 
early meal or breakfast. 

The dkpdricpa was taken immediately after ris- 
ing in the morning (Aristoph, Aves, 1286). It usu- 
ally consisted of bread dipped in unmixed wine 
(dkparos ), whence it derived its name ( Athen. i. 
11). 

Next followed the dpurroy or luncheon. The 
time at which it was taken is uncertain, though 
we may conclude from many circumstances that 
it was about the middle of the day, and that the 
meal answered to the Roman prandium. The mar- 
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ket time, at which provisions seem to have been 
bought for the dpicrov, was from nine o’clock till 
noon. In Aristophanes (Vesp. 605-612) Philocleon 
describes the pleasure of returning home after at- 
tending the courts, and partaking of a good dpio- 
rov. It was usually a simple meal, but of course 
varied according to the habits of individuals (Xen. 
Oecon. xi. 18). 

The principal meal, however, was the detrvov. 
It was usually taken rather late in the day, fre- 
quently not before sunset (Lysias, de Cued. Eratosth. 
§ 22). 

The Athenians were a social people, and were 
very fond of dining in company. Entertainments 
were usually given, both in the Heroic Age and 
later times, when sacrifices were offered to the 
gods, either on public or private occasions; and 
also on the anniversary of the birthdays of mem- 
bers of the family, or of illustrious persons, wheth- 
er living or dead. Plutarch ( Symp. viii. 1, § 1) 
speaks of an entertainment being given on the 
anniversary of the birthdays of both Socrates and 
Plato. 

Dining clubs were very common, the members 
of which contributed each a certain sum of money, 
called cupBodn, or brought their own provisions 
with them. When the first plan was adopted, they 
were said amd cupBodror Semveiv, and one individ- 
ual was generally intrusted with the money to 
procure the provisions and make all the necessary 
preparations (Terence, Eunuch. iii. 4). When the 
second plan was adopted, they were said azo o7v- 
pidos Seurvety, because the provisions were brought 
in baskets. This kind of entertainment is spoken 
of by Xenophon (Jem. iii. 14,§ 1). In Homer the 
word é€pavos corresponds with the later awé cvpBo- 
oy Setmvoy, while cikavivn denotes a public enter- 
tainment on a festival or some such occasion 
(Athen. viii. 362 e). 

The most usual kind of entertainments, how- 
ever, were those in which a person invited his 
friends to his own house. It was expected that 
they should come dressed with more than ordinary 
care, and also have bathed shortly before; hence, 
when Socrates was going to an entertainment at 
Agathon’s, we are told that he both washed and 
put on his shoes—things which he seldom did 
(Plato, Symp. 174 A). As soon as the guests arrived 
at the house of their host, their shoes or sandals 
were taken off by the slaves, and their feet washed 
(irodvew and azovite). In ancient works of art 
we frequently see a slave or other person repre- 
sented in the act of taking off the shoes of the 
guests, of which an example is given on the next 
page from a terra-cotta in the British Museum. 
After their feet had been washed, the guests re- 
clined on the «cAwar or couches. 

Sitting at meals was, as has already been re- 
marked, the practice of the Heroic Age, but in the 
classical period was confined to Crete. Women, 
however, when admitted to banquets on extraordi- 
nary occasions, such as a marriage (for they were 
generally excluded from table when guests were 
invited), took the sitting posture (Lucian, Conv. 13), 
and so did children (Xen. Symp. i. 8). A very com- 
mon representation on funeral monuments is the 
family meal, with the husband reclining, and the 
wife and children sitting at his side. Where wom- 
en are represented as reclining at a meal, they are 
meant for hetaerae. 

It was usual for only two persons to recline on 
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each couch. In ancient works of art we usually 


see the guests represented in this way, but some- 
times there is a larger number on one long «Xivn. 
The guests reclined with their left arms on striped 
pillows (imayxovia), and having their right arms 
(Cf. Aristoph. Vesp. 1210.) 


free. 


Slave taking off the Shoes of a Guest. (British Museum.) 


After the guests had placed themselves on the | 
«Ava, the slaves brought in water to wash their | 
hands; and then the dinner was served up, the 
expression for which was ras tpaméas eiodépew 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1216). By ras rparré(as ciaépew we 
are to understand not merely the dishes, but the 
tables themselves (Philoxen. ap. Athen. iv. 146 f). 
It appears that a table, with provisions upon it, 
was placed before each xAivj: and thus we find 
in all ancient works of art which represent ban- 
quets or symposia, a small table or tripod placed 
before the xAivn: and when there are more than 
two persons on the «Ain, several such tables. 
These tables were evidently small enough to be 
moved with ease. 

In eating, the Greeks had no knives or forks, 
but made use of their fingers only, except in eating 
soups or other liquids, which they partook of by 
means of a spoon (pvoTpoy ), or a piece of bread 
scooped out in the shape of a spoon (pva7tAn) (Sui- 
das, 8. v. zvoriAn). After eating, they wiped their 
fingers on pieces of bread, called dopaydadrai, 
which were then thrown to the dogs (Aristoph. 
Eq. 415). Napkins (ye:popaxrpa) were not used till 
the Roman period. 

It appears that the arrangement of the dinner 
was intrusted to certain slaves. The one who 
had the chief management of it was called rpazre- 
Coroids or tpareCoxdpos (Athen. iv. 170 e; Pollux, 
iii. 41; vi. 13). The Greek word for a menu was 
ypapparidiov (Athen. 1i. 49 d). 

It would exceed the limits of this work to give 
an account of the different dishes which were in- 
troduced at a Greek dinner, though their number 
is far below those which were usually partaken 
of at a Roman entertainment. The most common 
food among the Greeks was the pda, a kind of 
soft cake, which was prepared in different ways, 
as appears by the various names which were given 
to it (Pollux, vi.76). The vor paga, of which 
Philocleon partakes on returning home from the 
_courts (Aristoph. Vesp. 610), is said by the Scholiast 
to have been made of barley and wine. The pa¢a 
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-continued to the latest times to be the common 
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food of the lower classes. Wheaten or barley 
bread was the second most usual species of food ; 
it was sometimes made at home, but more usually 
bought at the market. The vegetables ordinarily 
eaten were mallows (yaddyn), lettuces (Opisaé), 
cabbages (fdpavor), beans (kvapor), lentils (paxai), 
ete. Pork was the favourite animal food, as was 
the case among the Romans. Sausages also were 
very commonly eaten, It is a curious fact, which 
Plato (Rep. iii. 13, 404) has remarked, that we 
never read in Homer of the heroes partaking of 
fish. In later times, however, fish was one of the 
favourite foods of the Greeks, insomuch so that 
the name of dyov was applied to it Kar efoyny. 
A minute account of the fishes which the Greeks 
were accustomed to eat is given at the end of the 
seventh book of Athenaeus, arranged in alphabet- 
ical order, 

The ordinary meal for the family was cooked 
by the mistress of the house, or by the female 
slaves under her direction; but for special occa- 
sicus professional cooks (jdyerpor) were hired, of 
whom there appear to have been a great number 
(Diog. Laért. ii.72). They are frequently mentioned 
in the fragments of the comic poets, and those 
who were acquainted with all the refinements of 


| their art were in great demand in other parts of 


Greece besides their own country. The Sicilian 
cooks, however, had the greatest reputation, and 
a Sicilian book on cookery by one Mithaecus is 
mentioned in the Gorgias of Plato (p.518 B); but 
the most celebrated work on the subject was the 
Taorpodoyia of Archestratus (Athen. iii. 104 b). 

A dinner given by an opulent Athenian usually 
consisted of two courses, called respectively mpérau 
tpameCau and Sevrepar tpameCar. Pollux (vi. 88), in- 
deed, speaks of three courses, which was the num- 
ber at a Roman dinner; and in the same way we 
find other writers under the Roman Empire speak- 
ing of three courses at Greek dinners; but before 
the Roman conquest of Greece and the introduc- 
tion of Roman customs, we read of only two courses, 
The first course embraced the whole of what we 
consider the dinner—namely, fish, poultry, meat, 
ete. (e5éapara); the second, which corresponded to 
our dessert and the Roman bellaria, consisted of 
different kinds of fruit, sweetmeats, confections, 
etc. (rpwydAva). The Roman first course of salads, 
vegetables, ete., was unknown to the Greeks in the 
time of their independence. 

When the first course was finished, the tables 
were taken away (alpew, expépew, Baordfew tas 
tparé¢as), and water was given to the guests for 
the purpose of washing their hands. Crowns made 
of garlands of flowers were also then given to them, 
as well as various kinds of perfumes. Wine was 
not drunk till the first course was finished ; but as 
soon as the guests had washed their hands, un- 
mixed wine was produced in a large goblet, called 
peravimrpov or peravurrpis, of which each drank a 
little, after pouring out a small quantity as a liba- 
tion. This libation was said to be made to the 
“good spirit” (dyaGod daipovos), and was usually 
accompanied with the singing of the pean and the 
playing of flutes. After this libation mixed wine 
was brought in, and with their first cup the guests 
drank to Zev’s Swrnp (Xen. Symp. ii. 1). With the 
crovoal the Sdeimvoy closed; and at the introduc- 
tion of the dessert (Setrepar tpamear) the méros, 
cupmoctov, Cr KOpos commenced, of which an ac- 
count is given in the article Symposium. 
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Il. Roman. The Roman meals were ientaculum 
(axpdricpa), prandium (dpioror), merenda, and cena 
(Setzrvov). 

Tentaculum, also called silatum (Fest. p. 346) be- 
cause the wine used was sometimes perfumed with 
seselis or silis, was a slight morning meal taken at 
different times by early and late risers. Thus we 
find it taken by schoolboys at cock - crow (Mart. 
xiv. 233); but generally the Romans used to eat 
it about the third hour, certainly not later than 
the fourth (Mart. viii. 67, 9). The schoolboys had 
a kind of pancake (adipata); but usually the meal 
consisted of bread seasoned with salt or with 
honey, or dipped in wine, or of dates and olives. 
Alexander Severus used to have milk, eggs, and 
mulsum (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 30). Bread and cheese 
(Apul. Met. i. 18), and even meat, appear to have 
been sometimes taken (Mart. xiii. 31); but to make 
the ientaculum a heavy meal was not in accordance 
with Roman manners. 

As with our own fathers noon was the time for the 
principal meal of the day—viz., dinner-—so with 
the primitive Romans this was the time for cena 
(Fest. 54; cf. p. 338, Miill.). It was only in later 
times that prandium became customary (Isid. Orig. 
xx. 2,14). We may fair- 
ly translate this word 
“luncheon.” When city 
life pushed the dinner- 
hour later and later, a 
mid-day meal became 
essential. It was taken 
about the sixth hour 
(Anth. Pal. x. 43, and 
scholiast ), not so early 
as the fifth nor so late 
as the seventh. But if a2 
one took no ientaculum, 
he must needs take the 
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was considered the normal dinner-hour (Cie. Zam. 
ix. 26), though business must have often deferred 
it till after the tenth, and even later (Mart. iii. 36, 
5). ‘These were homely repasts; for the more fash- 
ionable banquets were, the earlier they began 
(Palmer on Hor. Sat. ii.8,3). Banquets which began 
earlier than the ninth hour were called tempestiva 
convivia, or de die cenare (Catull. 47, 5), The cena 
always lasted for what would seem to us a very 
long time. Even Pliny the Elder, who was so 
miserly of his time, used to spend three hours 
at his dinner (Plin. Zp. iii. 5, 13), while old Cato 
used to remain conversing over this meal until late 
at night (Cic. Sen. 14, 46). The business of the day 
was done, and the time for enjoyment had arrived ; 
there was, accordingly, no necessity to break into 
the meal till bedtime, which was much earlier 
than with us, as the Romans got up at daybreak. 
Symposia, of course, lasted till midnight, and even 
morning. The ancient Romans, like the ancient 
Greeks, used to sit at dinner (Isid. Orig. xx. 11, 9), 
and Columella (xi. 1, 19) thinks the vilicus should 
not recline except on holidays; and Cato the 
Younger, in sign of mourning, always sat at meals 
after the battle of Pharsalia (Plut. Cat. Min. 56). 


prandium earlier,and this 
is the reason why we 
find Ausonius eating his 
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prandium alittle after the 

fourth hour (Ephemeris 

in Corp. Poet. Lat., ed. Weber, p. 1217). Prandium 
seems to have been properly the name of the sol- 
dier’s morning meal (Isid. Orig. xx. 2,11). For the 
ordinary citizen, the meal varied from a piece of 
bread eaten in the hand (Sen. Hp. 838, 6) to an elab- 
orate entertainment, with hot and éold fish, fowl, 
and meat, with vegetables and fruit. (Cf. Mayor 
on Plin. Hp. iii. 5,11.) The meats were rather 
savoury dishes than solids—e. g. they were kernels 
of pork (glandulae, glandia, “ sweetbreads” ?). Often, 
as at our luncheons, the meat of the previous day’s 
dinner was served cold or warmed up (Plaut. Pers. 
i. 3. 25). Wine (Tac. Ann. xiv. 2), hot wine and 
water (Mart. viii. 67,7), and mulsum (Cie. Cluent. 60, 
166) were drunk at it. This latter passage refers 
to a large wedding breakfast which is called pran- 
dium. 

Merenda was in ancient times an afternoon meal, 
given to workmen, also called anteceniwm (Nonius, 
p. 59). If prandium was not taken at mid-day, me- 
renda was a late prandium taken in the afternoon 
(Calp. Eel. v. 60). 

The principal meal of the day was cena, “dinner.” 
The eighth hour in summer and the ninth in win- 
ter was sometimes the time for the bath (Plin. Ep. 
iii. 1,8), and after that came dinner; but probably 
the bath was usually a little earlier. The ninth 


Symposium. 


(Millin. ) 


However, in the times with which we are best ac- 
quainted, the Romans dined in the atrium (Serv. 
on den, i. 730), in the circle of the family—the men 
reclining; the wife sitting on the lectus (Val. Max. 
ii. 1,21); the children beside the couches (Suet. 
Claud. 32), or on a lower couch (Suet. Aug. 64), and 
with a separate and more frugal table (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 16); the subordinate persons (Plaut. Capt. iii. 
1, 11) and slaves on benches (subsellia). It was cus- 
tomary for the wife and children to dine with the 
men, except, apparently, in times of mourning 
(Suet. Calig. 24), though, of course, there were gen- 
tlemen’s dinner-parties (Hor. Sat. ii. 8). 

On the other hand, we find cases of women re- 
clining where there was conceived to be nothing 
bold or indelicate in their posture. Thus, in the 
following illustration, taken from Montfaucon (Ant. 
Kap. Suppl. iii. 66), which seems intended to repre- 
sent a scene of perfect matrimonial felicity, the 
husband and wife recline on a sofa of rich mate- 
rials. A three-legged table is spread with viands 
before them, and their two sons are in front of the 
sofa, one of them sitting, in the manner above de- 
scribed, on a low stool, and playing with the dog. 
Several women and a boy are performing a piece 
of music for the entertainment of the married 
pair. 
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A Family Feast. 


(Montfaucon. ) 


The very wealthy Romans built separate dining- 
rooms, and to the article TRICLINIUM and those on 
Lerctus and PuLvinus the reader is referred for 
the arrangement of the couches and of the guests 
at table. For the tables, see MENSA. 

During the later Republic and the Empire the 
number of guests at a private dinner-party was 
usually nine, and sometimes less (Gell. xiii. 11, 2), but 
to have more was considered unseemly (Cic. Pis. 
27,67). Generally uninvited guests (wmbrae) were 
brought by one of the invited guests to make up the 
nine (£pist.i.5.28); or perhaps a client was asked,in 
order not to leave a place empty (Juv. v.17). The 
guests used to dress for dinner—the dinner dress 
(vestis cenatoria) being generally alight, highly orna- 
mented coloured tunic (prasina synthesis, Mart. x. 
29.4). It cannot be supposed that the changing 
of one’s synthesis during dinner was other than vul- 
gar ostentation (Mart. v. 79, 2), but it was some- 
times required by religious ceremonials. Dress- 
sandals (soleae) were generally worn in the house 
of the host, but were taken off (demere soleus) before 
reclining for the meal. They were taken charge 
of by the guest’s own slave whom he brought with 
him, for each guest had his own footman (servus a 
pedibus) to wait on him at table (Plant. Truc. ii. 4, 16; 
Petron. 58 and 62). If the guest did not come in a 
litter, but walked, he often wore boots (calcei, 
Plin. Ep. ix. 47,3). The regular expression for 
rising from table was soleas poscere (Hor. Sat. ii. 
8.77). 

The places were pointed out to the guests by 
the nomenclator (Athen. ii. 47 e); and when they had 
taken up their reclining position (accumbere, dis- 
cumbere) at table, water was brought round and 
poured over the hands of each guest (Plaut. Pers. 
y. 1, 17), and the hands wiped in a towel or nap- 
kin (mantela, mappa) provided by the host, though 
sometimes brought by the guest, in order to carry 
away the presents that the host frequently gave. 
(See APoPHORETA.) Later mantele was used for a 
table-cloth (Isid. Orig. xix. 26. 6). It was not till 
towards the end of the first century A.D. that ta- 
ble-cloths began to be used. Martial appears to 
be the first to allude to them (ix. 59,7). Some 
times, apparently, grace was said (Quintil. Declam. 
301, p. 583, ed. Burmann), and then the first of the 
three parts of the meal was proceeded with. 

This was called promulsis or gustatio, gustus ; also 
frigida mensa. The cold dishes of this part of the 
meal used in early times to occupy a place at the 
conclusion (Plut. Quaest. Conviv. viii. 9, 28). Ttcon- 
sisted rarely of substantial meats, mostly of hors 
@euvres which whetted the appetite, and aiso 
served the purpose of the modern dinoer-pill— 
e. g. shell-fish (Hor. Sat. ii. 4. 28), vegetables with 
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savoury sauces (Mart. iii. 50, 4), olives (Hor. Sat. 
ii, 2, 46), mushrooms (Juv. v. 147), and also eggs; 
from which came the expression ab ovo ad mala 
(Hor. Sat. i. 3, 6), to signify from the beginning to 
the end of the meal. See further for the edibles 
which constituted the gustus, Apicius, 4,5; Plin. 
Ep. i. 15; Macrob. Sat. 1. ¢.; Celsus, ii. 29; Mart. 
x. 48, 7-12; v. 78, 3-5. The drink was mulsum, 
“mead” —a mixture of wine and honey; for plain 
wine was thought too strong (Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 26). 
Hence the term promulsis—i. e. the mulsum taken 
before the chief portion of the meal. 

After this, followed the cena proper, which in 
early times, and even later in simple families, was 
the whole dinner (Mart. x. 48,3). It is from Lu- 
cullus that Athenaeus dates the beginning of ex- 
travagance in dining. When this part of the meal 
consisted of several courses (fercula, missus)—we 
hear of six, Augustus never had more (Suet. Aug. 
74), and seven (Juv. i. 94), but the usual number 
was three (Mart. xi. 31)—the separate courses were 
called prima, altera, tertia cena, and appear to have 
followed in a regular order (Lucian, De Merc. Cond. 
15). Each course was brought in on a tray (re- 
positorium, Petron. 33), which was generally of 
wood, but sometimes of silver; and the arrange- 
ment of the viands on each dish and of the dishes 
on these trays was a branch of art (Juy. vii. 184), 
the artist being called structor. Indeed, the ar- 
ranging of the whole dinner was so impor- 
tant a function that it required a special major- 
domo called tricliniarcha (Henzen, Index, p. 189), 
with his special servi tricliniarii (Henzen, 6367). 
It was probably only at the imperial court that 
there were tasters (praegustatores), Between the 
promulsis and the cena, as well as after each course 
of the cena, the repositorium was carried away and 
brought back with the following course, the table 
having been previously wiped down (Hor. Sat. ii. 
8, 11), and the bits that had fallen having been 
gathered up by the analecta (Mart. vii. 20, 17). 
Occasionally the carver (carptor, diribitor, scissor), 
whose function the structor sometimes fulfilled 
(Mart. x. 48. 15), carved the meat (Petron. 36 and 
40) at the open side of the table, and it was car- 
ried round by slaves (Petron. 33 and 40). Carv- 
ing, too, was a branch of art and had its learned 
professors (Juv. xi. 137; cf. v. 120). Sometimes 
the course was put on the table and the guests 
themselves took what they desired, and in the 
way they did so it was easy to see what guests 
had the manners of good society (Lucian, De Mere. 
Cond. 15). There appear to have been menus (ypap- 
paridva, Athen. ii. 49d). Between each course the 
guests washed their hands (Lamprid. Heliog. 25), for 
it must be remembered that the Romans used to 
eat with their fingers (Mart. v. 78, 6), except in 
the case of soup, eggs, and shell-fish, for which a 
coclear (q. Vv.) and a ligula (q. v.) were used. 

The viands served up at luxurious dinner-par- 
ties are far too numerous to be described. Elab- 
orate descriptions will be found in Hor. Sat. ii, 8; 
Macrob. Saturn. ii. 9, 12; Petron. 33 foll.; also in 
Recker-Goll, Gallus, chap. 8. They contained, as 
Philo says, ‘all the products of land and sea, riv- 
ers and air.” Copious accounts of the different 
kinds of foods and drinks are given in Gallus, iii. 


| 331-367, 412-442; Marquardt, Privatleben, 398-448 ; 


Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. Cicaria. To admit of 
the gluttony required to consume such dinners, 
vomiting was resorted to, rules for which were 
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laid down by physicians (Cels. i. 
Krause ; Galen, vi. 391)—an indirect proof of the 
prevalence of over-eating among the wealthy. 
But such extravagance must have been confined 
to the upper classes, and can give us no idea of 
ordinary family meals. The bill of fare of a plain 
dinner is to be found in Martial (x. 48, 13 foll.). 
The main course consisted of kid, cutlets (efellae), 
beans, early sprouts (prototomi), chicken, and cold 
ham. While eating, wine was usually drunk 
(Petron. 34), but in small quantities, for it was 
thought to blunt the taste (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 38). 
After the cena proper was taken away, and the 
tables were removed, the offerings to the gods 
(the mola salsa, ete.) were thrown into the hearth ; 
and when a slave announced that the gods were 
propitious, silence for a short time was observed 
in respect for the gods (Serv. on Aen. i. 734). The 


gods were the Lares, and if they were not in the din- | 
ing-room, they used to be carried in and placed on 


the table (Petron. 60), or a special table with a 
salt-cellar and some meat was placed before their 
shrine (Arnob. adv. Gentes, ii. 67). 

Thereafter followed the dessert, mensae secundae 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 2, 122), also called bellaria (Gell. xiii. 
11, 7), just as “second course” and “sweets” (in 
England) signify the same part of the meal. Other 
names were impomenta, émideimvis. It consisted of 
all sorts of pastry (see Becker-GOll, Gallus, iii. 363- 
367), fresh and dried fruits, apples, grapes, ete. The 
mensae secundae formed the transition to the com- 
nissatio (q. V.). 

At distinguished dinner-parties the company 
was amused in various ways. These amusements 
were called acroamata. (See Reid on Cie. Arch. 
Oe Ath 
to afford readings by their anagnostae (Mayor on 
Juv. xi. 180), often of their own works, and we 
can well believe that this became an insufferable 
nuisance. It was no doubt a mark of culture to ask 
for some charming poetry (Pers. i. 30). The prac- 
tice of reading during meals is still kept up in 
Roman Catholic colleges. Music, too, used to be 
introduced, sometimes choral and orchestral per- 
formances (symphonia, Cic.*Verr, iii. 44, 105; and 
Wilkins on Hor. Ars Poet. 374). There used to be 
actors also (Plin. Hp. i. 15. 2), and story - tellers 
(aretalogi, Suet. dug.74). At “fast” entertainments 
there were introduced girls to play, sing, and 
dance (Liv. xxxix. 6; Hor. Sat. i. 2,1; Mayor on 
Juy. xi. 162), gymnasts (petauristae), fools (morio- 
nes), “amusing vagabonds” (scurrae), ete. Formal 
speech-making was unknown. These amusements 
were produced during the cena and continued on 
into the commissatio, if such followed. 

On Roman meals, see especially Marquardt, Pri- 
vatleben der Romer, 257-260, 289-321; Becker-Goll, 
Gallus, iii. 311-3870; Daremberg and Saglio, s. v. 
Coena, in which works all the literature on the 
subject is collected. 

Cenactlum. See Domus. 

Cenaeum (Kyvaioy dkpov). The northwestern 
promontory of Euboea, opposite Thermopylae, with 
a temple of Zeus Cenaeus. 

Cenatoria Vestis. See Cana; SYNTHEsIs. 

Cenchreae (Keyypéa). The eastern harbour of 
Corinth on the Saronic Gulf, important for its 
trade and commerce with the East. 


Cenchreéis (Keyypnis). A small island off the 
Spiraeum Promontorium of Argolis. 


Respectable and cultivated hosts used | 
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Cenchrius (Kéyypwos). A river of Ionia near 
Ephesus and Mount Solmissus, where the Curetes, 
according to some, concealed and protected Leto 
after her delivery, when she was pursued by the 
power of Heré. 

Cenomani. <A powerful Gallic people who 
crossed the Alps at an early period, and settled in 
the northwestern part of Italy, in the country of 
Brixia, Verona, and Mantua, and extended north 
as far as the confines of Rhaetia. 

Cenotaphium (xevordduov, kevos rapos). A cen- 
otaph—i. e. an empty, or honorary, tomb, erected 
sometimes as a memorial to a person buried else- 
where; oftener to one whose body could not be 
found for burial at all. See Verg. Aen. ili. 304; 
Xen. Anab. vi. 4,§ 9; and the article FUNUS. 

Censitor. A provincial census-taker. See 
CENSOR. 

Censor (rinrjs). One of the officials whose 
duty it was (after B.c. 444) to take the place of the 
consuls in superintending the quinquennial cen- 
sus. The office was one of the higher magistracies, 
and could only be held once by the same person. 
It was at first confined to the patricians; but in B.c. 
351 was thrown open to the plebeians, and after 
339 one of the censors was obliged by law to be a 
plebeian. On the occasion of a census, the censors 
were elected soon after the accession to office of 
the new cousuls, who presided over the assembly. 
They were usually chosen from the number of 
consulares, or persons who had been consuls. Ac- 
cordingly the censorship was regarded, if not as 
the highest office of State, at least as the highest 
step in the ladder of promotion. The newly elected 
censors entered immediately, after due summons, 
upon their office. Its duration was fixed in B.c. 
433 to eighteen months, but it could be extended 
for certain purposes. For the object of carrying 
out their proper duties—the census and the solemn 
purification (lustrwm) that concluded it—they had 
the power of summoning the people to the Campus 
Martius, where, after B.c. 434, they had an official 
residence in the Villa Publica. The tribunes had 
no right of veto as against their proceedings in 
taking the census; indeed, so far as this part of 
their duties was concerned, they were irresponsible, 
being bound only in conscience by the oath which 
they took on entering upon and laying down their 
office. Having no executive powers, they had no 
lictors, but only messengers (viatores) and heralds 
(praecones). Their insignia were the sella curulis 
and a purple toga. The collegiate character of the 
office was so pronounced that, if one censor died 
the other abdicated. From the simple act of 
taking the census and putting up the new list of 
citizens, their functions were in course of time ex- 
tended, so as to include a number of very impor- 
tant duties. Among these must be mentioned in 
particular a general superintendence of conduct 
(regimen morum). In virtue of this they had the 
power of setting a stigma upon any citizen, regard- 
less of his position, for any conceivable offence 
for which there was no legal punishment. Such 
offences were neglect of one’s property, celibacy, 
dissolution of marriage, bad training or bad treat- 
ment of children, undue severity to slaves and 
'clients, irregular life, abuse of power in office, 

impiety, perjury, and the like. The offender might 
_be punished with degradation—that is, the censors 
could expel a man from the Senate or the ordo eques- 
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ter; or they could transfer him from a country tribe 
into one of the less respectable city tribes, and 
thus curtail his right of voting; or, again, they 
could expel him from the tribes altogether, and 
thus completely deprive him of the right of vot- 
ing. This last penalty might be accompanied by 
a fine in the shape of additional taxation. The 
censors had also the power of issuing edicts 
against practices which threatened the simplicity 
of ancient Roman manners—for instance, against 
luxury. These edicts had not the force of law, 
but their transgression might be punished by the 
next censors. The effect of the censorial stigma 
and punishment lasted until the next census. The 
consent of both censors was required to ratify it, 
and it directly affected men only, not women. 
The ceusors exercised a special superintendence 
over the equites and the Senate. 
Senatus, or power of ejecting unworthy members 


and of passing over new candidates for the sena-| 


torial rank—as, for instance, those who had held 
curule offices. The equites had to pass singly, each 
leading his horse, before the censors in the Forum, 
after the completion of the general census. 
TRAVECTIO.) 
given to the superannuated or the infirm; if an 
eques was now found, or had previously been found, 
unworthy of his order (as for neglecting to care for 
his horse), he was expelled from it. The vacant 
places were filled up from the number of such indi- 
viduals as appeared from the general census to be 
suitable. (See EquiTEs.) There were certain other 
duties attached to the censorship, for the due per- 
formance of which they were responsible to the 
people, and subject to the authority of the Senate 
and the veto of the tribunes. 
public domain lands and taxes to the highest bid- 
der. (2) The acceptance of tenders from the lowest 
bidder for works to be paid for by the State. In 
both these cases the period was limited to five 
years. (3) Superintendence of the construction 
and maintenance of public buildings and grounds, 
temples, bridges, sewers, aqueducts, streets, monn- 
ments, and the like. 


After B.c. 167, Roman citizens were freed from | 


all taxation; and after the time of Marius, the lia- 
bility to military service was made general. The 
ceusorship was now a superfluous office, for its 
original object, the census, was hardly necessary. 
Sulla disliked the censors for their power of med- 
dling in matters of private conduct, and accord- 
ingly, in his constitution of B.c. 81, the office was, 
if not formally abolished, practically superseded. 
It was restored in B.c. 70, in the consulship of 
Pompey and Crassus, and continued to exist for a 
long time, until under the Empire it disappeared as 
a separate office. The emperor kept in his own 
hands the right of taking the census. He took 
over also the other functions of the censor, espe- 
cially the supervision of morals, a proceeding in 
which he had Caesar’s example to support him. 
The care of public buildings, however, he com- 
mitted to a special body. 

Censorinus. (1) One of the ephemeral Roman 
emperors who appeared in so great numbers under 
the reign of Gallienus, and are known in later Ro- 
man history as “the Thirty Tyrants” (q.v.). Censo- 
rinus had been distinguished in camps and in the 
‘Senate: he had been twice consul, twice praetorian 
prefect, three times prefect of Rome, and four times 
proconsul. After having passed through this hon- 


They had the lectio | 


(See | 
An honourable dismissal was then | 


(1) The letting of the | 
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ourable career, he retired to the country, being now 
advanced in years, and lame from a wound he had 
received in the war against the Persians during the 
reign of Valerian, It was under these circumstances 
that he was proclaimed emperor at Bologna, a.D. 
270, in spite, as it would appear, of his own wishes; 
and by a species of pleasantry he was nicknamed 
Claudius, in allusion to his lameness (claudus, 
“lame”). The strict discipline, however, which 
he wished to introduce gave offence, and he was 
slain by the very soldiers who had raised him to 
the throne. (2) A grammarian and philosopher, 
who flourished under Maximus and Gordianus, 
about A.D. 238. He wrote a small work entitled 
De Die Natali, which was so called because com- 
posed on oceasion of the birthday of his wealthy 
friend Q.-Cerellius (A.D. 238), and largely taken 
from the Pratum of Suetonius. It treats of the 
time of birth; of the influence of one’s genius, as 
well as that of the stars, upon the birth-period of 
an individual ; and embraces many other topics of 
a chronological, mathematical, and cosmographical 
character. The style of Censorinus is good, though 
not free from the blemishes natural to his time. We 
have also a fragment, De Metris, ascribed to the same 
writer. He composed also a work on accents, and 
another on geometry, but these last two have not 
reached us. The principal MSS. are the Codex 
Coloniensis (formerly Darmstadtiensis) of the 
seventh century, and one in the Vatican of the 
tenth century. The first critical edition of Censo- 
rinus was that of Jahn (Berlin, 1845), A later one 
(3) C. Marcius. 
A Roman distinguished as having been the only 
one to be twice chosen censor (in B.c. 294 and 
again in 265). 


Censuales. Those who made the censor’s lists. 


Census (rtiunua). A register of persons and 
property, constituting a claim to the rights of citi- 
zeuship at Athens and at Rome. 

I. At ATHENS. The census at Athens seems to 
date from the constitution of Solon. This legislator 
made four classes (rysnpara, réAn). (a) Pentacosio- 
medimni, or those who received 500 ineasures, dry or 
liquid, from theirlands. (b) Knights (irmecs), who had 
an income of 300 measures. (c) Zeugitae (Cevytrat), 
whose income was 150 measures. (d) Thetes (Onres), 
or capite censi, The word riwnpa, as used in the ora- 
tors, meaus the valuation of the property—i. e. not 
the capital itself, but the taxable capital. Now, if 
the valuation of the income was that given in the 
distribution of the classes just mentioned, it is not 
difficult to get at the valuation of the capital im- 
plied. Solon reckoned the dry measure, or medim- 
nus, at a drachma. But it is probable that the 
income was reckoned at a twelfth part of the value 
of the land, on the same principle which originated 
the wnciarium foenus, or 84 per cent., at Rome ; and 
if so, the landed property of a pentacosiomedimnus was 
reckoned at a talent, or 12500 = 6000 drachmas ; 
that of a knight at 12300 =3600 drachmas; and 
that of a zeugites at 12 150 =1800 drachmas. In 
the first class, the whole estate was considered as 
taxable capital; but in the second, only 8, or 3000 
drachmas; and in the third, 3, or 1000 drachmas ; 
to which Pollux alludes when he says, in his clum- 
sy way, that the first class expended one talent 
on the public account; the second, 30 minas; the 
third, 10 minas ; and the thetes, nothing. 

In order to settle in what class a man should 
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be entered on the register (aroypapy), he returned 
a valuation of his property, subject, perhaps, to 
the check of a counter-valuation (jzoripnots). The 
valuation was made very frequently; in some 
states, every year; in others, every two or four 
years. The censors, who kept the register at Ath- 
ens, were probably at first the naucrart ; but after- 
wards the demarchs performed the office of censor. 
Although this institution of Solon’s seems particu- 
larly calculated for the imposition of the property 
tax (eiopopa), Thucydides (i. 141), speaking of the 
year B.C. 428, says that it was then that the Athe- 
nians first raised a property tax of 200 talents. It 
seems, however, that the amount of the tax consti- 
tuted its singularity ; for certainly property-taxes 
were common not only in Athens, but in the rest 
of Greece, before the Peloponnesian War, and Anti- 
pho expressly says that he contributed to many of 
them. In the archonship of Nausinicus (Olym. 
100, 3; B.C. 378) a new valuation of property took 
place, and classes (ovppopiar) were introduced ex- 
pressly for the property taxes. The nature of 
these classes, our knowledge of which principally 
depends on a note of Ulpian, is involved in consid- 
erable obscurity. Thus much, however, may be 
stated, that they consisted of 1200 individuals—120 
from each of the ten tribes—who, by way of a sort 
of liturgy, advanced the money for others liable to 
the tax, and got it from them by the ordinary legal 
processes. In a similar manner classes were sub- 
sequently formed for the discharge of another and 
more serious liturgy, the trierarchy ; and the stra- 
tegi, who nominated the trierarchs, had also to form 
the symmoriae for the property taxes. (See Lirur- 
GIA.) What we have here said of the census at 
Athens renders it unnecessary to speak of the sim- 
ilar registrations in other states of Greece. When 
the constitution essentially depended on this dis- 
tribution according to property, it was called a 
timocracy, or aristocracy of property (rjwoxparia, 
amd Tiwnuar@y moXreia). 

(2) At Rome. After the establishment of the 
constitution of Servius Tullius, the number of Ro- 
man citizens was ascertained every five years 
(though not always with perfect regularity), to de- 
termine their legal liability to the payment of 
taxes and to military service. This process was 
called census. The census was originally taken by 
the kings; after the expulsion of the kings, by the 
consuls; and after B.C. 444, by special officers called 
censores. (See CEeNsoR.) The censors took the 
auspices on the night preceding the census; on the 
next day, their herald summoned the people to the 
Campus Martius, where they had an official resi- 
dence in the Villa Publica, Each tribe appeared 
successively before them, and its citizens were 
summoned individually according to the existing 
register. Each had to state on oath his age, his 
own name, those of his father, his wife, his chil- 
dren, his abode, and the amount of his property. 
The facts were embodied in lists by the censors’ 
assistants. The census of the provinces was sent 
in by the provincial governors. There was a 
special commission for numbering the armies ont- 
side the Italian frontier. The censors, in putting 
up the new lists, took into consideration not only 
a man’s property, but his moral conduct. (See 
CENSOR.) The census was concluded with the 
solemn ceremony of reviewing the newly consti- 
tuted army (lustrum). (See Lustrum.) The re- 
publican census continued to exist under the early 
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Empire, but the last Justrum was held by Vespasian 
and Titus in a.D.74. The provincial census, intro- 
duced by Augustus and maintained during the 
whole imperial period, had nothing to do with the 
Roman census, being only a means of ascertaining 
the taxable capacities of the provinces. 

Centauri (Kévravpor). A Thessalian race fabled 
to have been half men, half horses. The Centaurs 
and Lapithae are two mythical tribes, which are al- 
ways mentioned together. The former are spoken 
of twice in the //iad under the appellation of “ wild- 
creatures” (@7jpes), and once under their proper name. 
We also find the name Kévravpo: in the Odyssey. 
They seem to have been a rude mountain-tribe, 
dwelling on and about Mount Pelion. It is very 
doubtful whether Homer and Hesiod conceived 
them to be of a mingled form, as they were subse- 
quently represented. In the fight of the Centaurs 
and Lapithae depicted on the shield of Heracles, the 
latter appear in panoply fighting with spears, while 
the former wield pine clubs. Pindaris the earliest 
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Centaur. (Rome, Capitoline Museum.) 


poet extant who expressly describes them as semi- 
ferine. According to him (Pyth, ii. 78 foll.), the 
offspring of Ixion (q. v.) and the cloud, was a son 
named Centaurus, who, when grown up, wandered 
about the foot of Mount Pelion, where he united 
with the Magnesian mares, who brought forth the 
Centaurs—a race partaking of the form of both 
parents, their lower parts resembling their dams 
and their upper parts their sire. The common ac- 
count makes the Centaurs to have been the immedi- 
ate offspring of Ixion and the cloud. By his wife 
Dia, Ixion had a son named Pirithoiis, who married 
Hippodamia, daughter of Adrastus, king of Argos. 
The chiefs of his own tribe, the Lapithae, were all 
invited to the wedding, as were also the Centaurs, 
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who dwelt in the neighbourhood of Pelion. The- 
seus, Nestor, and other strangers were likewise 
present. At the feast, Eurytion, one of the Cen- 
taurs, becoming intoxicated with the wine, at- 
tempted to offer violence to the bride; the other 
Centaurs followed his example, and a dreadful 
conflict arose, in which several of them were slain. 
The Centaurs were finally driven from Pelion, and 
obliged to retire to other regions. 


SY 
G, Z 


(Louvre.) 


Centaur and Eros. 


According to the earliest version of this legend, 
Eurytion, the Centaur, being invited to the man- 
sion of Pirithoiis, became intoxicated, and behaved 
so ill to the women that the heroes rose, and, drag- 
ging him to the door, cut off his ears and nose, 
which was the occasion of the “strife between the 
Centaurs and men” (Od. xxi. 295 foll.). When Her- 
acles was on his way to hunt the Erymanthian 
boar, he was entertained by the Centaur Pholus; 
and this gave rise to a conflict between him and 
the other Centaurs, which terminated in the total 
discomfiture of the latter. 

The most celebrated of the Centaurs was Chiron, 
the son of Cronus by the nymph Philyra. See 
CHIRON. 


Centesima, sc. pars. Literally, “a hundredth 
part.” A tax of one per cent. levied on all goods 
exposed for public sale throughout the Roman 
Empire. This tax was introduced after the civil 
wars, and the income resulting from it went to the 
military treasury (aerarium militare). It was also 
known as vectigal rerum venalium or centesima rerum 
venalium. See Tac. Ann.i.78; Suet. Calig. 16; Dig. 
1G ia: 

Centesimae Usutrae. See FENUS. 


Cento (kévrpwy). Properly,a patchwork garment. 
In its secondary meaning the word was applied to a 
poem composed of verses or parts of verses by well- 
known poets, put together at pleasure so as to make 
a new meaning. Homer and Vergil were chiefly 
used for the purpose. The Christians wore fond 
of making religious poems in this way, hoping thus 
to give a nobler colouring to the pagan poetry. 
For instance, we have an Homeric cento (Homero- 
Centones) of 2343 verses on the hfe of Christ, as- 
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cribed to Athenais, who, under the title of Eudocia. 
was consort of the emperor Theodosius II. Anoth- 
er instance is a poem known as the Christus Patiens, 
or “the suffering Christ,” consisting of 2610 verses 
from Euripides. Instances of Vergilian centos are 
the sacred history of Proba Faltonia (towards the 
end of the fourth century a.p.), and a tragedy en- 
titled Medea by Hosidius Geta. See Delapierre, 
Tableau de la Littérature du Centon (Paris, 1875). 


Centonarii. Makers of patchwork (cento) for 
clothes, and of the heavy cloths hung upon earth, 
works and other fortifications to protect them from 
fire or to break the force of missiles. 


Centrites (Kevrpirns). A small river of Arme- 
nia, which it, divided from the land of the Car- 
duchi, north of Assyria. 


Centum Cellae. The modern Civita Vecchia; 
a seaport town in Etruria, which first became a 
place of importance under Trajan, who built a 
villa here and constructed an excellent harbour. 


Centumviri. Judges belonging toa court which 
was one of the two permanent courts of plebeian 
judges, instituted, probably, by Servius Tullius, 
and continuing until the fall of the Western Em- 
pire. The other collegium was that of the decem- 
virt (q. V.). The actual number of centumviri va- 
ried at different periods. Festus (s. v. centumviralia 
tudicia) says that they were nominated by the 
praetor, three being taken from each of the thirty 
tribes. The ninety thus obtained would, with the 
presiding decemviri, make up the exact sum which 
the name denotes. When the number of tribes was 
increased in B.C. 241 to 35, there were 105 centum- 
viri; but the old name was retained, according to 
Festus, for convenience, and under the Empire the 
number had risen to 180 (Plin. Zp. vi. 33). At this 
time it is improbable that they were any longer 
selected from the tribes, between whose number 
and their own there was no relation. From a 
passage of Dio Cassius, one might conjecture 
that they were taken by lot from the decuriae 
iudicum instituted by Augustus; and from Ovid 
( Trist. ii. 96), that no one could escape the 
duty if drawn. It would seem that under the Re- 
public the court had no jurisdiction unless the 
whole number of members sat together, for it was 
only in the aggregate that they represented the 
people; but later (probably under Augustus) it was 
divided into four divisions or sub-courts, which 
sat and judged apart and independently of each 
other for the quicker despatch of business (Quint. 
Inst. xiii. 5, 6), though some causes were heard by 
two divisions sitting together (ib. v. 2,1), and oth- 
ers even by the whole united body (ib. vi. 33), which 
then (Plin. Zp. v. 21), as under the Republic, was 
presided over by a praetor. The old custom was 
for the court to sit in the open Forum, but in Quin- 
tilian’s time (xii. 5, 6) the four divisions sat on raised 
seats (tribunalia) in the Basilica Iulia. 

The procedure before the centumviri was always 
that of the legis actio called sacramentum. Even 
when the legis actiones in the aggregate were swept 
away by the Lex Aebutia, about B.C. 240 (Voigt), the 
old process was expressly retained by that statute 
for centumviralia iudicia (Gaius, iv. 31; Gell. xvi. 10). 

It seems to be the better opinion that the juris- 
diction of the centumviri was limited to civil 
causes. The civil suits which fell under their cog- 
nizance especially were those known as real actions 
(Cie. de Orat. i, 38, 173), while the decemviri were 
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more particularly concerned with questions of 
status (libertas, civitas, familia: Cic. Pro Caec. 33, 97 ; 
Pro Domo, 29, 78). The real actions comprise all 
suits claiming property or iura in re aliena, such as 
aright of way, a usufruct, etc., and those relating 
to inheritances; the scope of the centumviral juris- 
diction is denoted by the planting of the hasta (the 
symbol of Quiritary ownership) in the ground where 
the court was sitting (Suet. Octav. 36), and by the 
use of the fesiuca in the sacramental procedure. 
See Schneider, De Centumviralis Iudicii apud Romanos 
Origine; Tigerstrém, De Iudicibus apud Romanos. 


Centunciilus. A parti-coloured dress similar to 
that of the modern harlequin, worn by the actors 
of Roman pantomime. See CenTO; Mimus; PAN- 
TOMIMUS. 

Centuria. 

Centuriata Comitia. 

Centurio (€xaroyrapyns). 


See ComitT1A ; EXERCITUS. 
See CoMITIA. 
See EXERCITUS. 


Centuripae (Kevrovpura). An ancient town of 
the Siculi, in Sicily, at the foot of Mount Aetna, 
and not far from the river Symaethus. Under the 
Romans it was one of the most flourishing cities 
on the island. 

Centussis. A sum of 100 asses. See As. 


Ceos (Kéws) or Cea. An island in the Aegean 
Sea, now Zea: one of the Cyclades (q. v.), between 
the Attic promontory Sunium and the island Cyth- 
nus, celebrated for its fertile soil and its genial 
climate. Its chief town was Iulis, the birthplace 
of Simonides, whence we read of the Ceae munera 
neniae (Hor. Carm. ii. 1. 38). 


Cephalé (Ke@ady). An Attic deme on the right 
bank of the Erasinus. It belonged to the tribe 
Acamantis. 

Cephalion (Kedadioy). A Greek writer, whose 
native country is unknown. Cephalion is said 
to have lived during the reign of Hadrian, and to 
have been exiled to Sicily for some offence given 
to the emperor. He wrote an abridgment of uni- 
versal history (Svvropos ‘Ioropixds) from Ninus to 
the death of Alexander. It was in the Tonic dia- 
lect, like the work of Herodotus, and, like this 
also, was divided into nine books, each named 
after one of the Muses. He composed also rhe- 
torical declamations. His works are lost. 


Cephallenia (KefadAnvia). The modern Cefa- 
lonia; called by Homer Samé (Sayun) or Samos 
(Sapos); the largest island in the Ionian Sea, sep- 
arated from Ithaca by a narrow channel. It is 
very mountainous. Its chief towns were Samé, 
Palé, Cranii, and Proni. It never obtained polit- 
ical importance. It is now one of the seven Ionian 
islands ceded by Great Britain to Greece in 1864. 

Cephaloedium (Kedadoiduoy ). A town on the 
northern coast of Sicily in the territory of Himera. 

Cephalon (Kedadwv’). <A native of Gergitha 
in Troas, not to be confounded with Cephalion. 
Cephalon wrote an historical work entitled Trojan 
Hvents (Tpwika). He appears to have been anterior 
to Alexander the Great, and is considered by Dio- 
nysius of Halicarnassus worthy of reliance as an 
historical writer. His work is lost. 


Cephalus (Kédados). (1) The son of Deion, 
and a grandson of Aeolus, married to Procris, the 
eldest daughter of Erechthens. They dwelt at 
Thoricos in Attica, and lived happily together till 
curiosity to try the fidelity of his wife entered the 
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mind of Cephalus. Feigning a journey of eight 
years, he disguised himself and came to Procris- 
with a splendid jewel, which he offered to her on 
dishonourable terms. After much hesitation she 
yielded, when her husband discovered himself 
and reproached her with her conduct. She fled 
from hiin in shame, but they were soon after ree- 
onciled. Cephalus went constautly to the chase ; 
and Procris growing suspicious, as she had failed 
herself, fancied that he was attracted by the 
charms of some other fair one. She questioned 
the slave who used to accompany him; and he 
told her that his master used frequently to ascend 
the summit of a hill and ery out, “ Come, Nephelé, 
come!” Procris went to the designated hill and 
concealed herself in a thicket; and on her hus- 
band’s crying, “Come, Nephelé, come!” (which 
was nothing more than an invocation for some 
cloud, vedéAn, to interpose itself between him and 
the scorching beams of the sun), she rushed for- 
ward towards her husband, who, in his astonish- 
ment, threw his dart and unwittingly killed her. 
(See Hyg. 189; ef. Ovid, Met. vii. 661 foll.) This 
legend is told with great variations. Cephalus, 
for his involuntary crime, was banished. He went 
to Thebes, which was at that time ravaged by a 
fox which nothing could overtake, and he joined 
His dog Laelaps 
ran it down; but, just as he was catching it, Zeus 
turned them both to stone. Cephalus then aided 
Amphitryon against the Teleboans, and on their 
conquest he settled in the island named from him 
Cephallenia. (2) An Athenian orator, who flour- 
ished towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
and was one of those who contributed most to 
overthrow the rule of the Thirty Tyrants (q.v.). Al- 
though he lived during a very stormy period, and 
although no one ever proposed or caused to be 
passed more laws than he did, yet he never had 
any accusation brought against him—a remarkable 
fact in the history of Athens. We must not con- 
found him with Cephalus, the father of Lysias, 
who came from Syracuse and settled at Athens. 
Suidas makes Cephalus to have been the first 
orator that made use of an exordium and perora- 
tion. (8) The father of Lysias the orator. He 
was a native of Syracuse, but settled at Athens as 
a resident sojourner, or one of the pérockor. 


Cepheis (Kndnis). A name given to Andromeda 
as daughter of Cephevs (Ovid, 4. A. i. 198). 


Cephénes (Knpives). (1) An ancient name of the 
Persians (Hat. vii. 61), (See Persta.) (2) Aname of 
the Aethlopians, from Cepheus, one of their kings. 

Cepheus (Kndevs). (1) King of Aethiopia, son 
of Belus, husband of Cassiopea, and father of An- 
dromeda (q. v.). He was placed among the stars 
after his death. (2) Son of Aleus, one of the Ar- 
gonauts. He was king of Tegea in Arcadia, and 
perished with most of his sons in an expedition 
against Heracles. 


Cephisia (Knficia). A deme of Attica, at the 
foot of Mount Brilessus, and near the source of 
the Cephissus. It was the favourite residence of 
Herodes Atticus, who had a beautiful villa here. 


Cephisoddtus (Kydicddoros). A statuary of 
Athens, who flourished about B.c. 372. Two works 
of his are spoken of by the ancients—a Hermes 
nourishing Dionysus when an infant, and one of a 
public speaker in the act of delivering an oration. 
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There was another sculptor of the same name, 
usually called “the Younger,” the son of Praxit- 
eles, who flourished at Athens in B.c. 300. 
__Cephisdphon (Knficopdy). A friend of Eurip- 
ides, who is said to have both aided in the com- 
position of his dramas and to have appeared as an 
actor in them on the stage. 

Cephisus (Kndicds) and Cephissus (Knquo- 
cos). (1) A celebrated river of Greece, that rises 
at the foot of Parnassus, close to Lilaea, and, 
after traversing the plains of Phocis and part of 
the Boeotian territory, empties into the Copaic 
Lake in the latter country. (See Copais.) He- 
sicd compares it to a serpent, from the many sin- 
uosities of its course. The modern name is Mauro 
Potamo. According to the poets, the son of the 
river-god Cephissus introduced the worship of the 
Graces into Boeotia, and hence the peculiar at- 
tachment which they were said to have for the 
waters of this stream. (See GRATIAE.) (2) A riv- 
er of Attica, generally distinguished by the name 
of Atticus, to prevent its being confounded with 
the Cephissus which flowed near Eleusis. (3) A 
Tiver running near Eleusis. (4) A river of Argo- 
lis, flowing into the Inachus. (5) A river in the 
island of Salamis. 

Cepotaphium (xyroraduov). A tomb placed in 
a garden (xymos). See SEPULCRUM. 

Cer (Kyjp). See KEREs. 

Cera (xnpds). Wax. By metonymy the word 
is also used of the pages of a tablet, for which see 
TABULAE; TESTAMENTUM; WRITING AND WRIT- 
ING MATERIALS. For its employment by athletes, 
see ATHLETAE; CEROMA. For its use in painting, 
see PICTURA. 

Ceramicus (Kepapeixos). (1) Now Keramo; a bay 
of Caria, north of the peninsula of Doris, receiving 
its name from the city of Ceramus in its vicinity. 
(2) One of the most considerable and important 
parts of the city of Athens. Its name was derived 
from the hero Ceramus (Pausan. i. 3), or perhaps 
from some potteries which were formerly situat- 
ed there (Herod. v. 88). It included probably the 
Agora, the Stoa Basileios, and the Poekilé, as well 
as various other temples and public buildings. 
Antiquaries are not decided as to the general ex- 
tent and direction of this part of the ancient city, 
since scarcely any trace remains of its monuments 
and edifices; but we may certainly conclude, from 
their researches and observations, that it lay en- 
tirely on the south side of the Acropolis. See 
ATHENAE. 

Ceramus (Képayos). A Dorian seaport town on 
the north side of the Cnidian Chersonesus, on the 
coast of Caria, from which the Ceramic Gulf took 
its name. 

Ceraisus (Kepacois). A flourishing colony of 
Sinopé on the coast of Pontus, at the mouth of a 
river of the same name; chiefly celebrated as the 
place from which Europe obtained both the cherry 
and its name (cerasum). Lucullus is said to have 
brought back plants of the cherry-tree (képacos) 
with him to Rome (Isid. Orig. xvii. 7, 16); but this 
refers probably only to some particular sorts, as 
the Romans seem to have had the tree much earlier. 
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frontier of Illyricum along the coast of Epirus, de~ 
rived their name from the frequent thunder-storms 
which occurred among them (kepavyvds). These 
mountains made the coast of Epirus dangerous 
to ships. They were also called Acroceraunia, ~ 
though this name was properly applied to the 
promontory separating the Adriatic and fonian 
seas. The inhabitants of these mountains were 
called Ceraunii. 


Cerbérus (KepB8epos). The famous dog of Hades, 
the fruit of Echidna’s union with Typhon. He was 
stationed at the en- 
trance of hell, as a 
watchful keeper, to 
prevent the living 
from entering the in- 
fernal regions, and 
the dead from escap- 
ing from their con- 
finement. Orpheus 
lulled him to sleep 
with his lyre; and 
Heracles dragged him 
from hell in the per- 
formance of his 
twelfth and last la- 
bour. (See HERa«- 
CLES.) The poets 
differ in their descrip- 
tions of this fabled 
animal. Hesiod as- 
signs him fifty heads, 
calling him kiov rep- 
Tnkovtakdpnvos. Soph- 
ocles (Trach. 1114) styles him “Acdov tpikpavoy oxiAa- 
xa, ‘“‘the three-headed dog of Pluto,” and in this 
last account the Latin poets generally coincide, 
describing him also as having serpents coiled 
about his neck. Horace, however, calls him belua 
centiceps (Od. ii. 13, 14), either by poetic amplifica- 
tion, or else in accordance with some Greek author- 
ity. Champollion traces a curious analogy between 
the Egyptian and the Grecian mythology as re- 
gards the dog of Hades. 


Cerberus. 


(From a Bronze Statue. ) 


Cercasorum (Kepkaocwpos nods). A city of 
Lower Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, at 
the point where the river divided into its three 
principal branches. 


Cercina (Kepxiva) and Cercinitis (Kepxwiris). 
Two low islands off the north coast of Africa, in 
the mouth of the Lesser Syrtis, united by a bridge, 
and possessing a fine harbour, 


Cercitae (Kepkéra). A people of Asiatic Sar- 
matia, probably to be identified with the Circas- 
sians. They dwelt on the eastern coast of the 
Palus Maeotis, or Sea of Azov. 


Cercopes (Képxwmes). Droll and thievish 
gnomes who robbed Heracles in his sleep. Some 
place them at Thermopylae; others at Oechalia 
in Euboea, or in Lydia. (See Herod. vii. 216, and 
the article MeLampyaus.) A poem entitled Kép- 
Komes was ascribed to Homer. (Cf. Miiller, Dorier, 
ii. 12, § 10.) 

Cercops (Képxa). (1) One of the oldest of the 
Orphic poets, the author of an epic on the descent 


Cerasus fell into decay after the foundation of | of Orpheus into Hades. (See OrPHIc Ports.) (2) 


Pharnacia. 
Ceraunii Montes (ra Kepav'via 6py)). 
Khimara; arange of mountains exten 


A Milesian poet, the rival of Hesiod. He is said to 


The modern | have written an epic called Aegimius, which is, by 
ding from the | some, ascribed to Hesiod himself. See HESIODUS. 


CERCURUS 


Cerciirus (képkoupos, kepkodpos). A light, swift, 
open vessel, first mentioned by Herodotus (vii. 97) 
as being used at the time of the Persian wars. It 
was propelled by oars, and was used both in com- 
merce and in war (Liv. xxxiii. 19). Its invention 
was variously ascribed to the Corcyraeans and to 
the Cypriotes. See Navis. 


CercYon (Kepxvov). Son of Poseidon or of He- 
phaestus. A cruel tyrant at Eleusis, who put to 
death his daughter Alopé and killed all strangers 
whom he overcame in wrestling. He was, in the 
end, conquered and slain by Theseus (q. v.). 


Kerkyra (Kepxupa). See CORCYRA. 


Cerdo (xépdwv). A name given to the lowest 
class of workmen and derived from xép6os, “ gain.” 
It is sometimes used with the addition of the name 
of the trade—e. g. sutor cerdo, “a cobbler” ; cerdo fa- 
ber, “a smith.” The name is also generically used 
in a contemptuous sense like the English “snob,” 
“ead,” etc. See Juvenal, iv. 153, with Mayor's note. 

Cerealia, See CERES. 

Ceres (from the V xr of creare). Anold Ital- 
ian goddess of agriculture. The Ceres who was 
worshipped at Rome is, however, the same as the 
Greek Demeter. Her cult was introduced under 
the Italian name at the same time as that of 
Dionysus and Persephoné, who in the same way 


“at A ne) 
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(Pompeian Wall-painting.) 


Ceres. 


received the Italian names of Liber and Libera, 
(See Cic. W. D. ii. 24,2.) It was in B.c. 496, on the 
occasion of a drought, that the Sibylline Books 
ordered the introduction of the worship of the 
three deities. This worship was so decidedly 
Greek that the temple dedicated on a spur of the 
Aventine in B.c. 490, over the entrance to the Cir- 
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CEROMA 


cus, was built in Greek style and by Greek artists ; 
and the service of the goddess, founded on the 
Greek myth of Demeter and Persephoné, was per- 
formed in the Greek tongue by Italian women of 
Greek extraction. The worshippers of the goddess 
were almost exclusively plebeian. Her temple was 
placed under the care of the plebeian aediles, who, 
as overseers of the corn market, had their official 
residence in or near it, The fines which they 
imposed went to the shrine of Ceres, as did the 
property of persons who had offended against 
them or against the tribunes of the plebs. Just 
as the patricians entertained each other with 
mutual hospitalities at the Megalesian Games 
(April 4-10), so did the plebeians at the Cerealia, 
or games introduced at the founding of the Temple 
of Ceres. Those held in later times were given by 
the aediles from the 12th to the 19th of April, and 
another festival to Ceres, held in August, was es- 
tablished before the Second Punic War. This was 
celebrated by women in honour of the reunion of 
Ceres and Proserpina. After fasting for nine days, 
the women, clothed in white, and adorned with 
crowns of ripe ears of corn, offered to the goddess 
the first-fruits of the harvest. After B.c. 191, a fast 
(leiunium Cereris) was introduced by command of 
the Sibylline Books. This was originally observed 
every four years, but in later times was kept an- 
nually on the 4th of October. The native Italian 
worship of Ceres was probably maintained in its 
Here the countrymen 
offered Ceres a sow (porca praecidanea) before the 
beginning of the harvest, and dedicated to her 
the first cuttings of the corn (praemetium). See 
DEMETER. 


Keres (Kypes). The personified necessity of 
death, described by Homer as formidable, dark, 
and hateful beings, because they carry off men to 
the joyless house of Hades. According to Hesiod, 
they are the daughters of Night (Nyx), and sisters 
of the Moerae (q.v.) and punish men for their 
crimes. 


Cereus. A wax candle with a rush wick. See 
CANDELA. 
Cerevisia. Ale or beer. See CERVESIA. 


Cerilli. A town in Bruttium on the coast, a 
little south of the mouth of the Laiis. 


Cerinthus (KypivGos). A town on the east coast 
of Euboea, on the river Budorus, 


Cerné (Képyn). An island without the Pillars of 
Hercules, on the African coast, mentioned by Hanno 
(q. v.) in his Pertplus, but not identified with any 
known to-day. Here he established a colony, and 
it was always the depot of the Carthaginians on 
the Atlantic coast of Africa. Hanno says that it 
was the same distance from the Columns of Her- 
cules that Carthage was. 

Cernére Hereditatem. See Heres; Trsta- 
MENTUM. 


Cernuus. See SALTATIO. 


Ceroma (kyjpwua). A composition of wax, with 
different references: (1) A plaster, with wax as 
the principal ingredient (Hippocr. 397, 48); or, 
like kepiov, an ulcer exuding wax-like matter 
(Plin. Val. i. 25 fin.). (2) A mixture of oil, wax, and 
earth, with which athletes under the Roman Em- 
pire rubbed themselves before wrestling (Mart. 
iv. 19, vii. 32; Plin. H. WV. xxxv. § 168; Plut. ii. 


CERRETANI 


638D). To keep the hair free from this compound, 
acap was worn. (See Juv. iii. 68, with Mayor’s note.) 
(3) The place where the ceroma was most used ; 
hence, the wrestling-ring (Sen. Brev. Vit. xii. 3), 
Cerretani. An Iberian people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, inhabited the modern Cerdagne in the 
Pyrenees ; they were celebrated for their hams. 
Cersus (Képoos). Now the Merkes; a river of 
Cilicia emptying into the Gulf of Issus on the east. 
Certamina. See ATHLETAR. 


Certi, Incerti Actio. A name which has been 
given by some writers to those actions in which a 
determinate or indeterminate sum, as the case may 
be, is mentioned in the formula (condemnatio certae 
pecuniae vel incertae). See ACTIO. 

Certonium (Keprovioy). A town in Mysia, men- 
tioned only by Xenophon (Anaé. vii. 8. 8). 

Ceritchi (kepodyo.). The ropes which supported 
the yard of a ship, passing from it to the top of 
the mast. In some ancient monuments we see 
four, as in the following illustration, taken from 


Vessel with Ceruchi. (from a Vatican MS. of Vergil.) 


one of the pictures in the MS. of Vergil, which was 
given by Fulvius Ursinus to the Vatican Library. 


Cerussa (Wipvdiov). White-lead, or plum)i sub- 
carbonas. The ancient ceruse was prepared by ex- 
posing lead to the vapours of vinegar, and the 
whole method is minutely described by Theophras- 
tus (De Lapid.101). Similar processes are described 
by Dioscorides and Vitruvius, Cerussa was in com- 
mon use among women as a face enamel. See 
Plant. Most. i. 3, 101. 

Cervesia, Cervisia, or Cerevisia ((iOos). Ale 
or beer; a beverage scarcely ever drunk by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, although it was very 
generally used by the surrounding nations, whose 
soil and climate were less favourable to the growth 
of vines (in Gallia aliisque provinciis, Plin. H. N. 
xxii. § 164; Tac. Germ. 23). 

Herodotus’s statement that the Egyptians drank 
“parley-wine” is supported by the inscriptions, in 
which it is called hak, hank, or henk, and by Strab. 
xvii. 1, 14, and Diod. i. 34, who describes it as a 
beverage almost as fragrant as wine, and calls it 
(i605; while Columella (x. 114) tells us that the 
radix Assyria and lupine entered into its composi- 
tion, the former doubtless to give it fragrance, the 
latter to serve the same purpose as the modern 
hop. But the methods of its preparation varied 
(Strab. ii. 5). A similar drink was made by the 
Ethiopians from millet and barley (ib. xvii. 2, 2). 

The beer or barley-wine of Crete was known as 

1] 
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koppa or Kopp. A similar beverage passed under 
the name of Bpdroy in the north of Greece and Asia 
Minor, being made of barley by the Phrygians and 
Paeonians, of barley or of roots by the Thracians, 
while the Paeonians also made mapaBias or rapa- 
Bim from millet and fleabane (kdévua). Of the bar- 
ley drink called qivoy, Aristotle tells us that those 
inebriated by it fall on the back and on no other 
part of the body (Athen. x. 447). We are told by 
Xenophon that the Armenians, instead of drinking 
their ale or beer out of cups, placed it before them 
in a large bowl. This being full to the brim with 
the grains as well as the fermented liquor, the 
guests, when they pledged one another, drank to- 
gether out of the same bowl by stooping down to 
it, although, when this token of friendship was not 
intended, they adopted the more refined method 
of sucking up the fluid through tubes of cane (Xen. 
Anab. v.5, 26). Zoos was the drink of Lusitania 
(Strab. iii. 3,7); in Spain it was known as caelia 
or cerea, while cervesta was the name used in Gaul, 
where other drinks of the sort were common (Plin. 
l. c.) Thus Posidonius, in Athenaeus, says that 
while the richer classes in Gaul import wine from 
Italy and the district of Marseilles, the poor drink 
a beer made from wheat, with or without the ad- 
dition of honey, which is called képpa. This Gal- 
lic use of beer is illustrated by a curious circular 
bottle found in Gaul and preserved in the Musée 
Carnavalet at Paris: it bears the legend, “ Ospita 
reple lagona cervesa” (Revue Archéologique, 1868, 
XViii. 226). 

The beverage of the Germans was made from 
barley or wheat (Tac. Germ. 23). The beer of Il- 
lyria and Pannonia was called sabaia or sabaium 
(Hieron. Jsai. v.19); and at the court of Attila in 
Pannonia a beverage called pédos (mead #), or one 
of barley called kdyov, was used. The Greeks and 
Romans regarded this barbarian drink with con- 
tempt, as is seen by an epigram of the emperor 
Julian (Anth. Pal. ix. 365). See Bickerdyke, Curi- 
osities of Ale and Beer (1886); and Mew and Astion, 
The Drinks of the World (1892). 


Cervi, so called from their resemblance to the 
horns of a stag. Branches of trees interlaced with 
their points projecting, used in war, as palisading 
or chevaua-de-frise, in front of or upon earthworks 
or fortifications (Caes. B. G. vii. 72; Liv. xliv. 11, 
4), and sometimes, where there were no fortifica- 
tions, stuck simply into the level ground (Sil. Ital. 
x. 413, 414). 

Cervical (rpocxepddaioy, rorikpavoy). A pillow 
or cushion, to support 
the head or shoulder, on 
a bed or dining-couch 
(Mart. xiv. 146; Suet. 
Ner. 6). The word is 
also used, like its Greek 
equivalents, in a less 
special sense to denote 
any cushion (Juv, vi. 353; Petron. 32, 1), 
VINUS. 


Kerycéum (Knpvkeiov). See CADUCEUS; PRAECO. 


Keryx (xnpv&). A herald. See Capucrus; 
FETIALIS; PRAECO. 


Cessio Bonorum. See BONORUM CEssIO. 
Cessio inIure. See IN IurE CxssiIo. 


Cesticillus. A porter’s knot, or pad for carry- 
ing burdens, known to us only through the gloss 


> 


Bed with Cervical. (Pompeii.) 


See PuL- 


CESTIUS PONS 


in Festus (s. v.). The Greek word is rvAn, or omet- 
pa, from its being twisted into a circular shape. 
See ARCULUM. 

Cestius Pons. 

Cestriné (Keorpimn). A district of Epirus, sepa- 
rated from Thesprotia by the river Thyamis. It 
was said to have taken its name from Cestrinus, 
the son of Helenus, having previously borne the 
appellation of Cammania. 


Kestrosphend6né (kearpoopevddyn). See FuN- 
DA. 

Cestrum (kéorpov). See PICTURA. 

Cestus. See CAESTUS. 


Cestus (keords). In Homer, an adjective ap- 
plied to the girdle (iuas) of Aphrodité, on which 
were embroidered all manner of enticements to 
love. It means “perforated” —i. e. with holes 
made by the needle—“ embroidered,” acw pictus— 
and is formed from the same base (viz. kas = feri- 
re) aS KedC@, OL Kevtéw for Kevords. It is to be con- 
sidered the same as the orpdquoy, tawia, pirpa, 
arnbodecpds, fascia pectoralis, mammillare, which 
is found on statues of Aphrodité worn next the 
skin (Mart. xiv. 206). (See Baumeister, Denkmd- 
ler, etc., p. 366, fig. 393.) It was accordingly made 
of some soft substance. In Mart. xiv. 66, pellis is 
probably what we should call kid. Its object was 
to support and sometimes to compress too full 
bosoms, like the modern corset, but it was not 
used, like the latter, to pinch in the figure. The 
Greeks and Romans were strangers to this injuri- 
ous practice (Baumeister, 1. c.), and, accordingly, 
every girl did not wear one. Winckelmann and 
Saglio consider that, owing to its splendour, the 
xeotos of Aphrodité was a belt worn outside the 
dress. 

Cetei (Knrevo). A people of Mysia, the old in- 
habitants of the country about Pergamus, and 
upon the Cetius, mentioned by Homer. 


Cethegus. (1) A Roman consul, in B.c. 332. He 
was obliged to lay down his office on account of 
some informality in his election. (2) M. CoRNE- 
LIUS, a distinguished Roman orator. Being sent 
as praetor to Sicily, he quelled a sedition of the 
soldiers in that island. He was called to the cen- 
sorship before he had been consul, a thing not in 
accordance with Roman usage, and obtained this 
latter office six years subsequently, B.c. 204. He 
carried on the war against the Carthaginians in 
Etruria, and defeated Mago, who was coming with 
support for Hannibal. In allusion to his persna- 
sive eloquence, Ennius twice calls him Suwadae me- 
dulla. Horace (Hpist. ii. 2.116; A. P. 50) cites him 
as an authority on the use of words. (38) C. Cor- 
NELIUS, proconsul in Spain in B.C, 200, defeated a 
numerous army of the Sedetani. Being elected 
consul B.C. 197, he gained a great victory over the 
Insubres, and on his return to Rome obtained the 
honours of a triumph. The people having after- 
wards chosen him censor, he assigned distinct 
places to the senators at the public games. (4) 
C. CORNELIUS, a Roman rendered powerful by his 
influence with Marius. He himself was wholly 
governed by a woman named Praecia, who ob- 
tained for Lucullus the government of Cilicia. (5) 
C. CoRNELIUS, a Roman of the most corrupt and 
abandoned character, and one of the accomplices 
of Catiline. He was strangled in prison by order 
of the Senate, See CaTILINA. 


See Pons. 
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Cetius (Kyrewos). A small river of Mysia, fall- 
ing into the Caicus close to Pergamus. 

Ceto (Kyra). A daughter of Pontus and Gaea, 
who married Phorcys, by whom she had the three 
Gorgons, the Graeae, Echidna, and the serpent 
that watched the golden apples in the Garden of 
the Hesperides. 

Cetra or Caetra (xairpéa, xairpa). A small 
round shield made of ox-hide, and forming a part 
of the defensive armour of the Osci. (See ARMA.) 


4 


Soldiers with Cetrae. (From a MS. of Prudentius.) 


It was also worn by the Spaniards and Mauretani- 
ans, and by the natives of Britain (Tac. Agric. 36). 

It does not appear that the Romans ever wore 
the cetra. Livy compares it to the pelta of the 
Greeks and Macedonians, which was also a small 
light shield. 

Cetus (xjros). Any large fish; sometimes the 
whale, but often the tunny-fish. 

Ceyx (Knvé). The husband of Haleyoné, and 
with her changed into a bird. See HaLcyonn. 

Chaboras. The same as the Aborrhas (q. v.). 

Chabrias (Xafpias). A celebrated Athenian 
general. In B.c. 378, he was one of the command- 
ers of the forces sent to the aid of Thebes against 
Agesilatis, when he adopted for the first time that 
manceuvre for which he became so celebrated— 
ordering his men to await the attack with their 
spears pointed against the enemy and their shields 
resting on one knee. A statue was afterwards 
erected at Athens to Chabrias in this posture. In 
376, he defeated the Lacedaemonians off Naxos, 
and in 361 commanded the ships of the Egyptian 
monarch Tachos, then in rebellion against Persia. 
At the siege of Chios (B.c. 357) he fell a victim to 
his excessive valour, refusing to abandon his ship 
after it was disabled. 

Chaeréa, C, Cassius. Tribune of the praetori- 
an cohorts; formed the conspiracy by which the em- 
peror Caligula (q. v.) was slain, a.D. 41. Chaerea 
was put to death by Claudius upon his accession. 


Chaeremon (Xapjuwv). A Greek tragedian, 
who flourished at Athens about B.c. 380. His 
style was smooth and picturesque, but his plays 
were artificial, and better adapted for reading 
than for performance. A few fragments of them re- 
main, which show some imaginative power (Arist. 
Poet.i.9). Ed. by Bartsch (Mainz, 1843). 

Chaeronéa (Xaipovera). A town in Boeotia, on 
the Cephissus, near the frontier of Phocis, memora- 
ble for the defeat of the Athenians and the Boeo- 
tians by Philip of Macedon, which crushed the 
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liberties of Greece, B.c. 338, and for Sulla’s victory 
over the army of Mithridates, B.c. 86. Chaeronea 
was the birthplace of Plutarch. Several remains 
of the ancient city are to be seen at Capraena, 
more particularly a theatre excavated in the rock, 
an aqueduct, and the marble lion (broken in pieces) 
which adorned the sepulchre of the Boeotians who 
fell at the battle of Chaeronea. 

Chairs. See CATHEDRA; SELLA. 

Chalaeum (Xa\aov). A port town of the Locri 
Ozolae on the Crissaean Gulf, on the frontiers of 
Phocis. 

Chalastra (Xadaorpa). A town in Mygdonia in 
Macedonia, at the mouth of the river Axius. 

Chalcé (Xadxy) or Chalcia (Xadxia). An island 
of the Carpathian Sea, near Rhodes. 

Chalcedon (Xadxndov). A Greek city of Bi- 
thynia, on the coast of the Propontis, at the en- 
trance of the Bosporus, nearly opposite to Byzanti- 
um, was founded by a colony from Megara in B.c. 
685. After a long period of independence, it be- 
came subject to the kings of Bithynia, and most 
of its inhabitants were transferred to the new city 
of Nicomedia (B.c. 140). Under the Romans it re- 
gained much of its former importance. Here was 
held the fourth Ecumenical Council of the Church, 
in A.D. 451, 

Chalcidicé (Xadxidikn). (1) A district of Mace- 
donia, between the Sinus Thermaicus and Strymo- 
nicus. The lower part of it formed three peninsu- 
las—Phlegra or Pallené, Sithonia, and Athos. The 
small town of Chalcis gave name to this district. 
(2) Another in Syria, adjacent to the town of 
Chalcis. 

Chalcidicum. An annex or addition to a ba- 
silica (q. v.), of a nature made clear by the so- 
called jfullonica at Pompeii which bears this 
name in aninscription upon its front. This shows 
that the chalcidicum was an entrance-hall to a 
public building, designed for the shelter of persons 
waiting to be admitted, or who might transact 
their business under it; it was wholly or partially 
roofed, and might take the form either of a deep 
porch, or in some cases of a cloistered court. Such 
a vestibule is found in many Christian basilicas ; 
the former type occurs in St. John Lateran and 
Sta. Maria Maggiore at Rome, the latter in St. 
Ambrogio at Milan. The foundations show that a 
chalcidicum of this kind once existed in front of 
the vast basilica of Constantine at Rome. 

Chalcidius. A Platonic philosopher of the 
sixth century A.D., who translated the Timaeus 
of Plato into Latin with an elaborate commentary. 


Chalcioecia (yaAkvoixia). An annual feast, cel- 
ebrated with sacrifices at Sparta, in honour of 
Athené surnamed Chalcioecus (q. v.), or Goddess 
of the Brazen House (Pausan. iii. 17, 3). 

Chalcioecus (XaAkioixos). An epithet applied 
to Athené at Sparta, from her having a brazen 
temple (yaAxovs oikos). See Thue. i. 34; Pausan. 
iii. 17, 3. 

Chalcis (Xadxis). (1) The modern Egripo or 
Negroponte; the principal town of Euboea, situ- 
ated on the narrowest part of the Euripus, and 
united with the mainland by a bridge. I+ was a 
very ancient town, originally inhabited by Aban- 
tes or Curetes, and colonized by Attic Tonians. 
Its flourishing condition at an early period is at- 
tested by the numerous colonies which it planted 
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in various parts of the Mediterranean. It founded 
SO many cities in the peninsula in Macedonia, be- 
tween the Strymonic and Thermaic gulfs, that the 
whole peninsula was called Chalcidicé. In Italy 
it founded Cumae, and in Sicily, Naxos. Chalcis 
was usually subject to Athens during the great- 
ness of the latter city. The orator Isaeus and the 
poet Lycophron were born at Chalcis, and Aris- 
totle died there. (2) A town in Aetolia, at the 
mouth of the Evenus, situated at the foot of the 
mountain Chalcis, and hence also called Hypo- 
chalcis. (3) A city of Syria, in a fruitful plain, 
near the termination of the river Chalus; the 
chief city of the district of Chalcidicé, which lay 
to the east of the Orontes. 

Chalcus (yaAkovs or yaAkiov). Under Ans some 
account has been given of the use of bronze or 
copper for money, which began in most parts of 
the Greek world about B.c. 400. At Athens, the 
chaleus, or “ copper” par eacellence, is said by Pol- 
lux (ix. 65) to have been equivalent to the eighth 
of an obol; in some other places it was the sixth 
of an obol, and contained seven lepta. 

Copper coins (yaAxia) were first issued at Athens 
in the archonship of Callias, B.c. 406. In the 
Ecclesiazusae (816) Aristophanes speaks of the de- 
monetization of certain copper coins, and the re- 
version to a silver currency. It seems likely that 
the coins referred to in both these passages are the 
pieces still extant with the head of Athené on one 
side, and an owl with two bodies and one head 
on the other, which resemble the silver diobols of 
Athens. Coins of late period struck in Syria bear 
the inscription yaAkovs, which declares their value. 
AiyaXka and other multiples of the chalcus were 
also struck at Chios and other places. When, 
however, bronze coins do not bear inscriptions 
stating their value, the latter cannot with cer- 
tainty be fixed. See NUMISMATICS. 


Chaldaea (XaAdaia). In the narrower sense, a 
province of Babylonia, about the lower course of 
the Euphrates, the border of the Arabian Desert, 
and the head of the Persian Gulf. It was inter- 
sected by numerous canals, and was extremely fer- 
tile. In a wider sense, the term is applied to the 
whole of Babylonia, and even to the Babylonian 
Empire, on account of the supremacy which the 
Chaldaeans acquired at Babylon. (See BABYLON.) 
Xenophon mentions Chaldaeans in the mountains 
north of Mesopotamia. Their original seat was 
most probably in the mountains of Armenia and 
Kurdistan, whence they descended into the plains 
of Mesopotamia and Babylonia. Respecting the 
Chaldaeans as the ruling class in the Babylonian 
monarchy, see BABYLONIA. 

Chalk. See Crera. 

Chalkeia (ra yadkeia). A very ancient festi- 
val celebrated at Athens, which at different times 
seems to have had a different character, for at first 
it was solemnized in honour of Athené, surnamed 
Ergané, and by the whole people of Athens, whence 
it was called ’A@yvara or Tavdnuos. At a later 
period, however, it was celebrated only by arti- 
sans, especially smiths, and in honour of Hephaes- 
tus, whence its name was changed into yadkeia. 
It was held on the thirtieth day of the month 
of Pyanepsion. Menander composed a comedy 
called XaAkeia, a fragment of which is preserved 
in Athenaeus. 


Chalus (Xddos). A river of north Syria. 


CHALYBES 


Chal}bes (XddvBes ). A people of Pontus, in 
Asia Minor, who inhabited the whole coast from 
the Iasonium Promontorium to the vicinity of the 
river Thermodon, together with a portion of the 
inner country. They were celebrated in antiquity 
for the great iron mines and forges which existed 
in their country. See MrraLium. 


Chal¥bon (Xa\vBov; O. T., Helbon). A con- 
siderable city of northern Syria, probably the same 
as Beroea (q. V.). 


Chalybs. A river of Hispania Tarraconensis, 
in the country of the Celtiberi, and one of the trib- 
utaries of the Iberus. Its waters were famed for 
hardening steel, so that the name ydAvp was 
given to it from this circumstance. The modern 
name is the Queiles. 


Chamavi. A people in Germany, who first ap- 
pear in the neighbourhood of the Rhine, but after- 
wards migrated east, defeated the Bructeri, and 
settled between the Weser and the Harz. 


Chadnes (Xdoves). A Pelasgian people, one of 
the three peoples which inhabited Epirus, were at 
an earlier period in possession of the whole of the 
country, but subsequently dwelt along the coast 
from the river Thyamis to the Acroceraunian 
promontory, which district was therefore called 
Chaonia. By the poets, Chaonius is used as equiy- 
alent to Epiroticus (Hzei:parckds). 


Chaos (Xdos). According to Hesiod, the yawn- 
ing, unfathomable abyss which was the first of all 
existing things. From Chaos arose Gaea (Earth), 
Tartarus (Hell), and Eros (Love). Chaos bore Ere- 
bus and Night; from their union sprang Aether 
and Hemera (Sky and Day). The conception of 
Chaos as the confused mass out of which, in the 
beginning, the separate forms of things arose is 
erroneous, and belongs to a later period. 


Charadra (Xapddpa). A town in Phocis, on the 
river Charadrus, situated on an eminence not far 
from Lilaea, 


Charax (ydpa&, ‘a palisaded camp”). The name 
of several cities, which took their origin from mili- 
tary stations. The most remarkable of them stood 
at the mouth of the Tigris. See ALEXANDRIA (4). 

Chares (Xdpns). (1) An Athenian general, who 
succeeded to the command after the condemnation 
and death of Leosthenes. He was sent by the 
Athenians against Alexander, tyrant of Pherae, 
but, instead of coming to action with the foe, he 
harassed the Athenian allies to such a degree by 
his extortions and oppression that the Social War 
was the result (B.C. 358). Some time after, he was 
sent to aid Byzantium against Philip of Macedon, 
but he only incurred the contempt of his foe, and 
excited the discontent of the allies, so that the 
Athenians finally recalled him, and put Phocion in 
his place. This, however, did not prevent them 
from choosing him for their general at the battle 
of Chaeronaea, where his ignorance and ineapacity 
mainly contributed to the loss of the day. He was 
one of those whom Alexander ordered to be deliv- 
ered up to him after the destruction of Thebes; 
but he succeeded in mollifying the conqueror, and 
was permitted to live at Athens. 

(2) Or Mirytenn. A Greek historian, chamber- 
lain of Alexander the Great. He was the author 
of a comprehensive work, containing at least ten 
books, upon the life—chiefly the domestic life—of 
this monarch. This history had the reputation of 
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being trustworthy and interesting. Only a few 
fragments of it remain, ed. by Geier (Leipzig, 1844). 
(3) Or Linpos IN Ruopes. A Greek artist, a 
pupil of Lysippus. In B.c.280 he produced the larg- 
est statue known in antiquity—the colossal image 
of the Sun, 120 feet high, placed at the entrance of 
the harbour of Rhodes, and generally known as 
the Colossus of Rhodes. This was destroyed by an 
earthquake as early as B.c. 224. The thumbs were 
thicker than the average span of a man’s hand, 
the fingers larger than many ordinary statues. 
See CoLossus; SEVEN WONDERS OF THE WORLD. 


Charicles (Xapixd7js). (1) One of the Thirty 
Tyrants set over Athens by the Lacedaemonians, 
and possessing great influence among his col- 
leagues (Xen, Mem. 1.2.31). (2) A celebrated phy- 
sician in the train of Tiberius. Towards the end 
of that emperor’s life, Charicles, on taking leave of 
him, as if about to journey abroad, managed, in 
grasping the hand of Tiberius, to feel his pulse, 
and became instantly convinced that the latter 
had not more than two days to live, a secret which 
he divulged to Macro (Tac. Ann. vi. 50). 

Chariclo (XapixAw). (1) A nymph, daughter of 
Apollo and wife of the centaur Chiron (q. v.). (2) 
A nymph, the mother of Tiresias (q. v.). 


Charila (7) yapiAa). One of the three festivals 
celebrated at Delphi every ninth year as a thanks- 
giving for having been delivered at one time from 
a famine. 

Charilaus or Charillus (XapiAaos or XapuXos). 
A king of Sparta, son of Polydectes, who is said to 
have received his name from the general joy (apts) 
excited by the justice of his uncle Lycurgus, when 
he placed him, yet a new-born infant, on the royal 
seat, and bade the Spartans acknowledge him for 
their king. 

Charinus (Xapivos). A comic dancer at Sparta; 
a stock character in the Doric comedy, like the 
Spanish Gracioso. See Miiller, Dorier, iv. 7, § 3. 

Charis (Xapis). A name applied by Homer (JI. 
Xviii. 382) to the wife of Hephaestus. In the Odyssey, 
on the other hand (viii. 267), Aphrodité is named 
as his spouse. It amounts to the same thing in the 
figurative explanation of the myth, since Grace and 
Beauty were both regarded as the characteristics 
See CHARITES. 

Charisia (Xapicia). A festival in honour of the 
Graces (Charites), with dances which continued all 
night. A cake was given to those who remained 
awake during the whole time. 

Charisius, FLAvius SosipATpr. <A writer on 
Latin grammar, who flourished towards the end of 
the fourth century A.D. His Ars Grammatica, a 
work in five books, imperfectly preserved, is a com- 
pilation, made, without much intelligence, from the 
works of older scholars. Its value is derived from 
the numerous quotations it preserves from the older 
Latin literature. Our text is derived chiefly from 
the Codex Neopolitanus of the seventh or eighth 
century. The best critical text is that of H. Keil 
(in his Grammatici Latini), vol. i. (Leipzig, 1857). 

Charistia. See CARISTIA. 

Charites (Xdpires) or Gratiae (Graces). God- 
desses of grace, and of everything which lends 
charm and beauty to nature and human life. Ac- 
cording to Hesiod, they are the offspring of Zeus 
and the daughter of Oceanus and Eurynomé. 
Their names are Euphrosyné (Joy), Thalia (Bloom), 


CHARITON 


and Aglaia (Brilliance). Aglaia is the youngest, 
and the wife of Hephaestus; for the inspiration 
of the Graces was deemed as necessary to the 
plastic arts as to music, poetry, science, eloquence, 
beauty, and enjoyment of life. Accordingly, the 
Graces are intimate with the Muses, with whom 
they live together on Olympus. They are associ- 
ated, too, with Apollo, Athené, Hermes, and Peitho, 
but especially with Eros, Aphrodité, and Dionysus, 
Bright and blithe-hearted, they were also called 
the daughters of the Sun and of Aeglé (Gleam). 
They were worshipped in conjunction with Aph- 
rodité and Dionysus at Orchomenus in Boeotia, 
where their shrine was accounted the oldest in 
the place, and where their most ancient images 
were found in the shape of stones said to have 
fallen from heaven. It was here that the feast of 
the Charitesia was held in their honour, with 
musical contests. At Sparta, as at Athens, two 
Charites only were worshipped, Cleta, or Sound, 
and Phaénna, or Light; at Athens their names 
were Auxo (Increase) and Hegemoné (Queen), 
It was by these goddesses, and by Agraulos 
daughter of Cecrops, that the Athenian youths, 
on receiving their spear and shield, swore faith 
to their country. The Charites were represent- 
ed in the form of beautiful maidens, the three be- 
ing generally linked hand in hand. In the older 
representations they are clothed; in the later, 
they are loosely clad or entirely undraped. 

Chariton (Xapirwy). An erotic prose-writer of 
Aphrodisias in Caria, whose date is uncertain, but 
probably not earlier than the fifth century A.D. 
He was the author of a romance entitled The 
Love Adventures of Chaereas and Callirrhoé (ra 
mepi Xatpéay kal Kadhippony eparixa Suyynpara), in 
seven books. Only one MS. of this is known to 
exist. A Latin version with notes was published 
by Reiske, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1750); a commen- 
tary by Beck (Leipzig, 1783); and a beautiful edi- 
tion of the text in 1812 at Venice. A good French 
translation is that of Larcher in the Bibliotheque 
des Romans Grecs (Paris, 1797). It was rendered 
into English by Becket (London, 1764). 

Charmandé (Xapydyén). A great city of Meso- 
potamia, on the Euphrates. 

Charmides (Xappidns). A son of Glaucon, 
cousin of Critias, and maternal uncle to Plato. 
He gives his name to one of the Platonic dia- 
logues, in which he is represented as a youth at 
the opening of the Peloponnesian War. 

Charmion (Xdppwov). One of Cleopatra’s female 
attendants, who killed herself after the example 
of her mistress. . 

Charmis (Xdppis). A physician of Marseilles, in 
Nero’s age, who revived the use of cold baths in 
Rome in cases of sickness, after the practice had 
been discontinued since the time of Antonius Musa 
(q.v.). He was very successful in his professional la- 
bours, and amassed great riches (Plin. H. N. xxix. 1), 

Charon (Xdpev). (1) A deity of the lower world, 
son of Erebus and Nyx, who conducted the souls 
of the dead in a boat over the river Acheron to the 
infernal regions. The sum exacted for this service, 
from each of the shades ferried over by him, was 
never less than an obolus, nor could it exceed three. 
A piece of money, therefore, was generally placed 
by the ancients under the tongue of the deceased, 
in order to meet this necessary demand, Such as 
had not been honoured with a funeral were not 
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permitted to enter Charon’s boat without previ- 
ously wandering on the shore for one hundred 
years. If any living person presented himself to 
cross the river of the dead, he could not be ad- 
mitted into the bark before he showed Charon a 
golden bough, obtained from the Cumaean sibyl ; 
and the ferryman was on one occasion imprisoned 
for an entire year because he had, though against 
his own will, conveyed 
Heracles across the 
stream without first re- 
ceiving from him this 
necessary passport. 
The poets have repre- 
sented Charon as a ro- 
bust old man, of a se- 
vere though animated 
countenance, with eyes 
glowing like flame, a 
white and bushy 
head, vestments of 
a dingy colour, 
stained with the mire 
of the stream, and with 
a pole for the direc- 
tion of his bark, which last is of a dark rusty hue. 

The earliest mention of Charon in Grecian poetry 
seems to be in the ancient. poem of the Minyas, 
quoted by Pausanias (x. 28). The fable itself is 
considered by some to be of Egyptian origin, and 
in support of this opinion they refer to the ac- 
count of Diodorus Siculus relative to the state- 
ments made by the Egyptian priests. The latter 
asserted, it seems, that Orpheus and Homer had 
both learned wisdom on the banks of the Nile; 
and that the Erebus of Greece, and all its parts, 
personages, and usages, were but transcripts of 
the mode of burial in Egypt; and here the corpse 
was, on payment of an obolus, conveyed by a ferry- 
man (named Charon in the language of Egypt) 
over the Acherusian Lake after it had received its 
sentence from the judges appointed for that pur- 


Charon. (Stackelberg. ) 


Charon, Hermes or Mercury, and Soul. (From a Roman jamp.) 


pose. (2) One of the earlier Greek historical 
writers, a native of Lampsacus, supposed to have 
flourished between the seventy-fifth and seventy- 
eighth Olympiads, about B.c, 464. Charon con- 
tinued the researches of Hecataens into Eastern 
ethnography. He wrote (as was the custom of the 
historians of his day) separate works upon Persia, 
He also subjoined the his- 
tory of his own time, and he preceded Herodotus 
in narrating the events of the Persian War, al- 
though Herodotus nowhere mentions him. From 
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the fragments of his writings which remain, it is 
manifest that his relation to Herodotus was that 
of a dry chronicler to an historian, under whose 
bands everything acquires life and character, Cha- 
ron wrote, besides, a chronicle of hisown country, as 
several of the early historians did, who were thence 
called “ Horographers” (pot, corresponding to the 
Latin annales, ought not to be confounded with dpor, 
termini, limites). The fragments of Charon have 
been collected by Kreuzer, in his Historicorum Grae- 
corum Antiquissimorum Fragmenta, p. 89 foll.; and 
by Miiller, Hrag. Histor. Graec. (Paris, 1841). 
Charondas (Xapovéas). A celebrated legisla- 
tor, born at Catana in Sicily, where he flourished 
about B.c. 650. We have very few details of his 
life. Aristotle merely informs us that he was of 
the bourgeois class of citizens, and that he framed 
laws for the people of Catana, as well as for other 
communities which, like them, were descended 
from Chalcis in Euboea. Aelian adds (V. H. iii. 
17) that he was subsequently driven into exile 
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from Catana, and took refuge in Rhegium, where | 


he succeeded in introducing his laws. Some anu- 
thors inform us that he compiled his laws for the 
Thurians; but he lived, in fact, a long time before 
the foundation of Thurium, since his laws were 
abrogated in part by Anaxilatis, tyrant of Rhegium, 
who died B.c. 476. The laws of Charondas were, 
like those of many of the ancient legislators, in 
verse, and formed part of the instruction of the 
young. Their fame reached even to Athens, 
where they were sung or chanted at repasts. 
The preamble of these laws, as preserved to us by 
Stobaeus, is thought, so far, at least, as regards 


the form of expression, not to be genuine; and) 


Heyne supposes it to have been taken from some 
Pythagorean treatise on the laws of Charondas. 
The manner of this legislator’s death is deserv- 
ing of mention. He had made a law that no man 
should be allowed to come armed into the assem- 
bly of the people. The penalty for infringement 
was death. He became the victim of his own law; 
for, having returned from pursuing some robbers, he 
entered the city, and presented himself before the 
assembly of the people without reflecting that he 


carried a sword by his side. Some one thereupon re- | 


marked to him, “You are violating your own law.” 
His reply was, “On the contrary, by Zeus, I will 
establish it”; and he slew himself on the spot. 
Charta (ydprn). Paper. See Liner; Papyrus; 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 
Charybdis (XdpuBdis). See SCYLLA. 


Chasuari, Chasuarii, or Chattuarii. A people 


of Germany, allies or dependants of the Cherusci. | 


They dwelt north of the Chatti; and in later 
times they appear between the Rhine and the 
Mosa (Maas), as a part of the Franks. 

Chatti. See Carri. 

Chauci or Cauci. A people in the northwestern 
part of Germany, between the Amisia (Ems) and 
the Albis (Elbe). They were never subdued by 
the Romans. 

Cheironomia (yeipovoyia). (1) The movement 
of the hands during dancing. (See SaLrarto.) (2) 
The gesticulation employed in pantomime. (See 
PaNToMIMUs.) (3) Sparring, for which the regu- 
lar word is oxvapaxia. See PUGILATUS. 

Cheirotonia (yeporovia). In the Athenian as- 
semblies two modes of voting were practised—the 
one by ballot (see PSEPHUS), the other by a show 


CHELIDONIAE INSULAE 


of hands (yecporoveiy). The latter was the usual 
mode of conducting business. Secret voting, in 
general, was only used when the personal inter- 
ests of individuals were concerned; as when the 
question was the condemnation or acquittal of a 
person put upon his trial, the remission of a punish- 
ment or of a pecuniary fine payable to the State, 
the conferring of citizenship on strangers, or final- 
ly the banishment of a citizen by ostracism. Open 
voting was employed on questions of public poli- 
cy, such as war or peace, in voting upon laws, and 
in some special kinds of trials on matters which 
concerned the people, as upon mpoBodai and eiaay- 
yeria. In the elections of magistrates (apyaipe- 
gia), some were chosen by lot (dpyx7 KAnporn ) ; 
others, and these of course the more important— 
e. g. the otpatnyoi—by show of hands (apy7 aipetn 
or xetporovntn). The undoubted distinction be- 
tween Wnditer@a and yeporovety is not always 
observed: we find the word wWndifer@a used 
where the voting was really by show of hands 
(Demos. Olynth. i. § 2). 

The yecporovia was taken first on the affirmative, 
then on the negative, side of the question at issue: 
the number of hands was counted each time by the 
herald; and the president, upon the herald’s report, 
declared whether the ayes or noes had the majority. 

It is important to understand clearly the com- 
pounds of this word. A vote condemning an ac- 
cused person is katayxecporovia : one acquitting him, 
aroxeipotovia: emtyetporovey is to confirm by a 
majority of votes: émyeiporovia T@y vopwy Was & 
revision of the laws, which took place at the be- 
ginning of the Attic year in the month of Heca- 
tombaeon: emtyeipotovia Tay apxav Was a vote 
taken in the first assembly of each prytany on 
the conduct of the magistrates. In these cases, 
those who voted for the confirmation of the law, 
or the continuance in office of the magistrate, were 
said émtyetporoveiv, those on the other side aroye- 
porovety: dSiayerporovia is a vote for one of two al- 
ternatives ; aytiyetporoveiy to vote against a prop- 
osition ; mpoxeiporovia is the show of hands on the 
previous question—i. e. whether the people de- 
sired further discussion or not. The compounds 
of Wndpiter Oa have similar meanings (Schémann, 
Assemblies, pp. 120, 125, 231, 251, 330), 


Chelé (yy). A word formed from the base 
xa- “to gape,” and used in various ways—of the 
cracks in a horse’s hoof, for the hoof itself, and for 
many things that are hooked or forked—e. g. the 
claws of a crab, the talons of a bird, of a medical 
instrument (Hipp. 471,54), of the notch of the arrow, 
of the two “fingers ” of the “hand” (manucla) which 
in the catamilta (q. v.) grasped the back-drawn 
string, of a curved breakwater, and (in astronomy) 
of that part of the heavens next Virgo, embraced 
by the arms of the Scorpion (Verg. Georg. i. 33). 


Chelidonia (yeA.Sova). In the island of Rhodes, 
when the swallows returned (i. e. in the month Boé- 
dromion), boys, called yediSoverai, went from house 
to house asking gifts, professedly for the swallows, 
and singing a song that has been preserved in Athe- 
naeus (viii. 360). The practice (yeAuSdvea) was said 
to have been introduced by Cleobulus of Lindus at 
a time when the town was in great distress, 


Chelidoniae Insiilae (Kediddviai Noo, “Swallow 
Islands”). A group of five small islands, surround- 
ed by dangerous shallows, off the promontory called 
Hiera or Chelidonia, on the south coast of Lycia. 


CHELONATAS 


Chelonatas (Xedwvaras). A promontory, now 
Cape Tornese, in Elis, opposite Zacynthus; the 
most westerly point of the Peloponnesus. 


Cheloné (XeAoyn). A nymph who was the only 
one of the deities that did not attend the nuptials 
of Zeus and Heré, and who even made the cele- 
bration a subject of ridicule. Hermes thereupon 
precipitated her into a river, on the banks of which 
her mansion was situated, and transformed her into 
a tortoise, under which shape she was doomed to 
perpetual silence, and to the necessity of always 


carrying her dwelling about with her. The Greek | 


for a tortoise is xeA@rn, and hence the fable arose. 

Chelys (yé\us). See Lyra. 

Chemé (x77). (1) A cockle-shell. (2) A meas- 
ure of capacity, which appears to have varied from 
0.04 pint to 0.016 pint. The symbol for it is X. 
See F. Hultsch, Metrologici Scriptores, s. v. ynun. 

Chemmis (Xéyupyis; later PANOPOLIS, HavdroAts). 
A great city of the Thebais, or Upper Egypt, on 
the east bank of the Nile, celebrated for its man- 
ufacture of lin- 
en, its stone 
quarries, and (1 
its temples of 
Pan and Per- 
seus. 

Cheniscus 
(xyviokos). An 
ornament re- A 
sembling the & 
head and neck & 
of a goose (x7), 
placed some- 
times on the 
prow and some- 
times on the 
stern of a ship. 
See Navis. 

Cheops (Xéow). 
tian Khufu, a king of Memphis in Egypt, of the 
Fourth Dynasty (cir. B.c. 3000), and famous as the 
builder of the largest of the pyramids by the 
forced labour of the people. He was succeeded 
by his brother Chephren (Khafra), who built the 
next largest pyramid. 
article AEGYPTUS. 

Chephren (Xegpryv). A king of Egypt, the 
brother and successor of Cheops (q. v.), whose ex- 
ample of tyranny he followed, reigned fifty-six 
years, and built the second pyramid. The Egyp- 
tians so execrated the memory of the two brothers 
that they called the pyramids not by their names, 
but by the name of a poor shepherd, Philition, who 
lived near by. See PYRAMIS. 

Chernibon or Cheironiptron (yépyifor, xeipo- 
vurtpov). A basin for holding the Instral water at 
a sacrifice, or, in general, for washing the hands. 
The water, whether sacrificial or not, was called 
xépup. The bowl was sometimes of silver and 
sometimes of gold. The shape was round, aud 
both shallow and deep ones have been found. The 
pure Latin name is malluvium. 

Chernips (yépyuyy). See CHERNIBON. 

Chersiphron or Ctesiphon. See Erinsus. 

Chersonésus (Xepoorvygos ; Attic, Xeppovnos). 
A Greek geographical term, equivalent in mean- 
ing to the Latiu peninsula, The earlier form is 
Cherronesus, the word being derived from xéppos 


Chenisci. 


(From Paintings found at Her- 
culaneum.) 
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The Greek form of the Egyp- | 


See Herod. ii. 124; and the | 


CHIMAERA 


(later from yépaos), “a continent” or “mainland,” 
and ynos, “an island.” 

The most noted Chersonesi in ancient times 
were the following: (1) CurrsonEesus AUREA, or 
Golden Chersonesus, a peninsula of Farther India, 
corresponding, according to D’Anville, Rennell, 
Mannert, and others, to the modern Malacea. The 
positive knowledge of the ancient geographers can 
hardly be said to have extended much beyond 
this, their account of the regions farther to the 
east being principally derived from the natives of 
India. The name given to this region by the an- 
cients has reference to the popular belief of its 
abounding in gold; and here, too, some inquirers 
into early geography have placed the Ophir of 
Solomon, an opinion maintained also by Iosephus. 
(2) CHERSONESUS CIMBRICA, a peninsula in the 
northern part of Germany, answering to the mod- 
‘ern Jutland and Schleswig-Holstein. (3) CHEr- 
| sonESUS TauURICA, a peninsula between the Pontus 
Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, answering to the 
modern Crimea. The name was derived from the 
Tauri, a barbarous race who inhabited it. _ It was 
sometimes called Chersonesus Scythica and Cher- 
sonesus Magna. (4) CHERSONESUS THRACICA, of- 
ten called simply “ the Chersonesus,” and the most 
|important of all. It was a peninsula of Thrace, 
| between the Sinus Melas and the Hellespont. The 
fertility of its soil, and its proximity to the coast 
of Asia Minor, early attracted an influx of Grecian 
settlers, and its shores soon became crowded with 
flourishing and populous cities. From this quar- 
ter the Athenians drew their chief supply of grain. 


Cherusci. A people of Germany, between the 
_Weser and the Elbe, southeast of the Chauci. 
| Under the conduct of Arminius (q. v.) they defeat- 
ed and slew three Roman legions commanded by 
_Varus, A.p. 10, in the Saltus Teutobergiensis. They 
were afterwards defeated by Germanicus, and 
never recovered their former eminence. 


Chiliarchus (y:Aiapyos). The commander of a 
thousand men, See EXERCITUS. 

Chilo (Xeihwv, Xidov). A Spartan, ranked, on 
account of his wisdom and experience, among the 
Seven Sages of Greece. He directed his attention 
to public affairs, and became one of the ephori, B.c. 
556 (Diog. Laért. i. 68). Many of his maxims are 
quoted by the ancient writers, which justify the 
high reputation connected with his name. He 
| died of joy at an advanced age, while embracing 
one of his sons who had gained a prize at the 
Olympic Games. Chilo appears to have travelled 
much abroad, and it is probable that he visited 
Sardis, the capital of Croesus, a monarch who had 
sought an alliance with Sparta (Herod. i. 69). It 
was at the court of the Lydian monarch, in all 
probability, that he saw Aesop, since Diogenes 
Laértins speaks of a question put by the philoso- 
pher to the fabulist (Diog. Laért. i. 68 foll.). 

Chimaera (Xivapa). A fire-breathing monster 
of Lycia, destroyed by Bellerophon (q. v.). Accord- 
ing to Homer the Chimaera was of divine origin. In 
front it was a lion, behind it was a serpent, and in 
the middle a goat, and was brought up by King 
Amisodarus as « plague for men. Hesiod calls her 
the daughter of Typhon and Kchidna, and by Or- 
thos the mother of the Sphinx and the Nemean 
lion. He describes her as large, swift - footed, 
strong, with the heads of a lion, a goat, and a 
serpent. In numerous works of art, as in statues, 
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Bellerophon and the Chimaera. 


and the coins of Corinth, Sicyon, and other cities, 
the Chimaera is generally represented as a lion, 
with a goat’s head in the middle of its back, and 
tail ending in a snake’s head. The bronze Chi- 
maera of Arretium, now in Florence, is a very cele- 
brated work of art. Even in antiquity the Chi- 
maera was regarded as a symbol of the volcanic 
character of the Lycian soil. 

Chimerium (Xeipépiov). A promontory on the 
coast of Epirus, opposite the island of Paxos. 

Chion (Xiov). A native of Heraclea Pontica, 
and disciple of Plato. Animated by political zeal, 
he left Athens, where he had resided for the space 
of five years, attending the instructions of Plato, 
and returned home with the determination of free- 
ing his native city from the yoke of tyranny. 
Clearchus, who ruled at Heraclea, was not, it is 
true, a good prince; but, in slaying him, Chion 
was the cause of this city’s falling under a worse 
tyrant, Satyrus, the brother of Clearchus. Chion 
himself fell a victim to the latter’s elevation to 
power (B.C. 353). We have seventeen letters said to 
have been written by Chion. They are principally 
addressed to his father, Matris; but their authen- 
ticity has been called in question, and the real 
author is supposed to have been a Platonist of the 
fourth century. The style is clear, simple, and 
animated, Edition by Orelli (Leipzig, 1816). 

Chidné (Xidvn). (1) Daughter of Boreas and 
Orithyia, mother of Eumolpus by Poseidon, (See 
EUMOLPUS.) 
of Philammon by Apollo, and of Autolycus by Her- 
mes. She was slain by Artemis for venturing to 
compare her own beauty with that of the goddess. 


Chionides (Xvovidns). Said to have been the 
earliest writer of the old Athenian comedy. (Cf. 
Aristot. Poet. iii. 5.) His representations date 
from B.C. 487. ‘The names of three of his comedies 
are recorded, ”"Hpwes, Hepoai i) ’Agovptoi, and Ire- 
xot. To judge from these titles, we should con- 
clude that his comedies had a political reference, 
and were full of personal satire; and from an allu- 
sion in Vitruvius ( Praef. in lib. vi.) we may infer 
that they were gnomic, like those of Epicharmus. 
Ed. in Meineke, Com. Frag. vol. i. 
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(From a Terra-cotta in the British Museum.) 


(2) Daughter of Daedalion, mother 
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Chios (Xios). The modern Scio. 
One of the largest and most famous 
islands of the Aegean, lay opposite to 
the peninsula of Clazomenae, on the 
coast of Ionia. It was colonized by 
the Ionians at the time of their great 
migration, and remained an inde- 
pendent and powerful maritime state 
till the defeat of the Ionian Greeks 
by the Persians, B.c. 494, after which 
the Chians were subjected to the 
Persians. The battle of Mycalé, 479, 
freed Chios from the Persian yoke, 
and it became a member of the Athe- 
nian League, in which it was for a 
long time the closest and most favour- 
ed ally of Athens; but an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to revolt, in 412, led to 
its conquest and devastation. Chios 
was celebrated for its wine and mar- 
ble. Of all the States which aspired 
to the honour of being the birthplace 
of Homer, Chios was generally con- 
sidered by the ancients to have the 
best claim; and it numbered among 
its natives the historian Theopompus, the poet 
Theocritus, and other eminent men. Its chief 


Coin of Chios. 


city, Chios (Khio), stood on the eastern side of 
the island. 

Chiramaxium (yeipayaga, yeipayagiov). A sort 
of perambulator, or wheeled chair, drawn by hand. 
(See Petronius, 28.) In the 
accompanying illustration of 
a marble, the wheels are evi- 
dently ornamental. 

Chiridota. See TUNICA. 

Chiriséphus (Xeipicodos). 
A Lacedaemonian ; was sent 
by the Spartans to aid Cyrus 
in his expedition against his 
brother Artaxerxes, B.C. 401. 
After the battle of Cunaxa, 
and the subsequent arrest 
of the Greek generals, Chirisophus was appointed 
one of the new generals, and, in conjunction with 
Xenophon (q. v.), had the chief conduct of the re- 
treat. See ANABASIS; XENOPHON. 

Chirographum (ye:psypadov). A word which 
meant first, as its derivation implies, a handwriting 
or autograph. In this, its simple sense, yeip in 
Greek and manus in Latin are often substituted 
for it. 

Like similar words in all languages, it acquired 
several technical senses. From its first meaning 
was easily derived that of a signature to a will or 
other instrument, especially a note of hand given 
by a debtor to his creditor. In this latter case it 
did not constitute the legal obligation (for the debt 
might be proved in some other way); it was only 
a proof of the obligation. 


Chiramaxium. 
Museum. ) 


(British 
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According to Asconius (in Verr. iii. 36), chiro- | 
graphum, in the sense of a promissory note, was | 
distinguished from syngrapha; the former was. 
always given for money actually lent, the latter 
might be a mere sham agreement to pay a debt. 
which had never been actually incurred. The 
chirographum was kept by the creditor, and had | 
only the debtor’s signature ; the syngrapha, on the | 
contrary, was signed and kept by both parties, 
See CauTio; Fatsum. 

In the Latin of the Middle Ages, chirographum | 
was used to signify tribute collected under the 
sigu-manual of a person in authority, similar to 
the briefs and benevolences of former times in 
Great Britain. It was also used, till comparatively 
recent times, in the English law for an indenture. 
Duplicates of deeds were written on one piece of 
parchment, with the word chirographum between 
them, which was eut in two in a straight or wavy 
line, and the parts given to the care of the per- 
sons concerned. By the canonists, as Blackstone 
remarks, the word syngrapha or syngraphus was 
employed in the same way, and hence gave its 
name to these kinds of writing. 


Chirography. See PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Chiron (Xeipwy).) The most celebrated of the 
Centaurs, and son of Cronos and the nymph Phily- 
ra. Dreading the jealousy of his wife, Rhea, the 
god is said to have transformed Philyra into a 
mare, and himself into a steed; and the offspring 
of this union was Chiron, haif man and half horse. 
This legend first appeared in the poem of the 
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| . . 
| from his misery. 


Gigantomachia, and it is also noticed by Pindar 
(Pyth. iii. 1, foll.). Probably the praise of Chiron 


Chiron. (Pompeian Painting.) 


by Homer (JI. xi. 832), for his love of justice, led 
to the view of him as the offspring of the god who 
ruled over the golden race of men. To Chiron 
was intrusted the rearing and educating of Tason 
and his son Medeus, Heracles, Aesculapius, and 
Achilles. Besides his knowledge of the ninsical 
art, which he imparted to his heroic pupils, he 
was also skilled in surgery, which he taught to 
11* 
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the last two of this number. In the contest be 
tween Heracles and the Centaurs, Chiron was 
accidentally wounded in the knee by one of the 
arrows of the hero. Grieved at this unhappy 
event, Heracles ran up, drew out the arrow, and 
applied to the wound a remedy given by Chiron 
himself, But in vain; the venom of the hydra 
was not to be overcome. Chiron retired to his 


cave longing to die, but unable on account of his 
immortality, till, on his expressing his willingness 


to die for Prometheus, he was released by death 
According to another account, 
he was, on his prayer to Zeus for relief, raised to 
the sky and made the constellation of Sagittarius. 
Chiron was the husband of Nais or Chariclo, and 
their daughter Eudeis was the mother of Peleus 
(Apollod. xiii. 12). In art, Chiron is represented 
as of a noble and intellectual cast of countenance ; 
while the other Centaurs exhibit brutal and sen- 
sual traits. See Béttiger, Vasengemdlde, iii. p. 144, 
etc., and the article CENTAURI. 

Chironomia (yeipovonia). The movement of 


the hands, which was an important part of Greek 
and Roman dancing, had the name of yecpovopia. 


| Herodotus, in the story of Hippoclides stand- 


ing on his head before the guests of Clisthenes, 
uses the curious expression roto. oxédeoe €xeLpo- 
vounoe (vi. 129). It was likewise a feature of 
any pantomimic performance. The word is also 
used in the sense of oxcapayia, or sparring (Pausan. 
vi. 10, § 3). See PANTOMIMUS; PUGILATUS; SAL- 
TATIO. 


Chirondémos (yeipovdpuos). Generally, any per- 
son who employs the art of gesticulation to ex- 
press his meaning without the aid of 
language; thence, also, a pantomimic 
actor on the stage (Juv. vi. 63); and 
one who performs any duty with reg- 
ular, studied, or theatrical movements; 
whence the same term is applied by 
the satirists to the slave who carved 
up the dishes at great entertainments 
with a pompous flourish of his knife 
(Juv. v. 121; cf. Petron. xxxvi.). 


Chiropédé (yeporédn). A handcuff 
(Diod. xx. 13). See MANICAE; PEDICAE. 


Chiropodists. 


Chirotonia (yetporovia). 
TONIA; PSEPHUS. 


See ToILetT. 


See CHErRo- 


Chirurgia (xeipovpyia). Surgery; a 
word meaning literally “handiwork.” 
The practice of surgery was at first 
considered by the ancients to be mere- 
ly a part of a physician’s duty; but, 
as in later times the two branches 
of the profession were to a great ex- 
tent separated, it will perhaps be more 
convenient to treat of it under a sep- 
arate head. Without touching upon the 
disputed question, which is the more an- 
cient branch of the profession, or even trying to 
give such a definition of the word chirurgia as 
would be likely to satisfy both the physicians and 
the surgeons of the present day, it will be sufficient 
to determine the sense in which the word was used 
by the ancients; and then to give an account of 
this division of the science and art of medicine 
as practised among the Greeks and Romans, re- 
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ferring to the article Mepicina for further par- 
ticulars. 

The word chirurgia is derived from yeip, ‘the 
hand,” and épyov, “a work,” and is explained by 
Celsus (De Med. lib. vii. Praefat.) to mean that part 
of medicine quae manu curat, “which treats ail- 
ments by means of the hand”; in Diogenes Laértius 
(iii. 85) it is said to cure did 700 Tépvew Kal Kaley, “by 
cutting and burning.” Omitting the fabulous and 
mythological personages, Apollo, Aesculapius, Chi- 
ron, ete., the only certain traditions respecting the 
state of surgery before the establishment of the re- 
publics of Greece, and even until the time of the 
Peloponnesian War, are to be found in the [iad 
and Odyssey. There it appears that surgery was 
almost entirely confined to the treatment of 
wounds, and the imaginary power of enchant- 
ment was joined with the use of topical applica- 
tions (II. iii. 218). The Greeks received surgery, 
together with the other branches of medicine, 
from the Egyptians; and from some observations 
made by the archeologists who accompanied the 
French expedition to Egypt in 1798, and by subse- 
quent investigators, it appears that there are docu- 
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ments fully proving that in very remote times this | 


extraordinary people had reached a degree of pro- 
ficiency of which few of the moderns have any con- 
ception. Upon the ceilings and walls of the tem- 
ples at Karnac, Luxor, etc., bas-reliefs are seen, 
representing limbs that have been cut off with 
instruments very similar to those which are em- 
ployed for amputations at the present day. The 
same instruments are again observed in the hiero- 
glyphies, and vestiges of other surgical operations 
may be traced, which afford convincing proofs of 
the skill of the ancient Egyptians in this branch 
of medical science. 

The earliest remaining surgical writings are 
those in the Hippocratic Collection, where there 
are ten treatises on this subject, of which, how- 
ever, only one is considered undoubtedly genuine. 
Hippocrates (B.c. 460-357 ?) far surpassed all his 
predecessors in the boldness and success of his op- 
erations; and though the scanty knowledge of 
anatomy possessed in those times prevented his at- 


taining any very great perfection, still one should | 


rather admire his genius, which enabled him to do 


so much, than blame him because, with his imper- | 


fect information, he could not accomplish more. 
(See Hippocrates.) The scientific skill in redue- 
ing fractures and luxations displayed in his works 
De Fracturis, De Articulis, excites the admiration of 
Haller (Biblioth. Chirurg.); and he was most prob- 
ably the inventor of the ambe, an old surgical 
machine for dislocations of the shoulder, which, 
though now fallen into disuse, enjoyed for a long 
time a great reputation, In his work De Capitis 
Vulneribus he gives minute directions about the 
time and mode of using the trephine, and warns 
the operator against the probability of his being 
deceived by the sutures of the cranium, as he con- 
fesses happened to himself (De Morb. Vulgar. lib. 
v. tom, iii. p. 561, ed. Kiihn), Amputation, in the 
modern sense of the word. is not described in the 
Hippocratic Collection; thougn mention is made 
of the removal of a limb av vne joint, after the 
flesh has been completely destroyed by gangrene. 
The author of the “Oath” commonly attributed 
to Hippocrates binds his pupils not to perform 
the operation of lithotomy, but to leave it to per- 
sons specially accustomed to it (epydrnot dvdpact 
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mpnéios rhode); from which it would appear as if 
certain persons confined themselves to particular 
operations. 

The names of several persons are preserved who 
practised surgery as well as medicine in the times 
immediately succeeding those of Hippocrates ; but, 
with the exception of some fragments, inserted in 
the writings of Galen, Oribasius, Aétius, etc., all 
their writings have perished. Archagathus de- 
serves to be mentioned, as he is said to have been 
the first foreign surgeon who settled at Rome, 
B.C. 219 (Plin. H. N. xxix. § 12). He was at first 
very well received, the ius Quiritium was conferred 
upon him, a shop was bought for him at the pub- 
lic expense, and he received the honourable title 
of Vulnerarius; which, however, on account of his 
frequent use of the knife and cautery, was soon 
changed by the Romans, who were unused to such 
a mode of practice, into that of Carnifex. Asclepi- 
ades, who lived at the beginning of the first cen- 
tury B.C., is said to have been the first person who 
proposed the operation of tracheotomy (Cael. Aurel. 
De Morb. Acut. i. 14, § 111; iii. 4, § 39). Ammonius 


'of Alexandria, surnamed Acdoropos, who is sup- 


posed to have lived rather later, is celebrated in 
the annals of surgery for haying been the first to 
propose and to perform the operation of lithotrity, 
or breaking a calculus in the bladder when found 
to be too large for safe extraction. Celsus has 
minutely described hissmode of operating (De Med. 
vii. 26, § 3, p. 486), which in some respects resem- 
bles that of Civiale and Heurteloup in the early 
part of the present century, and proves that, how- 
ever much credit they may deserve for perfecting 
the operation and bringing it out of oblivion into 
public notice, the praise of having originally 
thought of it belongs to the ancients. “ A hook 
or crotchet,” says Celsus, ‘is fixed upon the stone 
in such a way as easily to hold it firm, even when 
shaken, so that it may not revolve backward; then 
an iron instrument is used, of moderate thickness, 
thin at the front end, but blunt, which, when ap- 
plied to the stone and struck at the other end, 
cleaves it: great care must be taken that the in- 
strument does not come into contact with the 
bladder itself, and that nothing fall upon it by 
the breaking of the stone.” The next surgical 
writer after Hippocrates, whose works are still 
extant, is Celsus, who lived at the beginning of 
the first century A.D., and who has devoted the 
four last books of his work De Medicina, and espe- 
cially the seventh and eighth, entirely to surgi- 
cal matter. It plainly appears from reading Cel- 
sus that since the time of Hippocrates surgery 
had made very great progress, and had, indeed, 
reached a high degree of perfection. We find in 
him the earliest mention of the use of the ligature 
for the arrest of hemorrhage from wounded blood- 
vessels (v, 26, § 21, p. 262); and the Celsian mode 
of amputation was continued down to compara- 
tively modern times (vii. 33, p. 451). He is the 
first author who gives directions for the operation 
of lithotomy (De Med. vii. 26, § 2, p. 482), and the 
method described by him (called the apparatus mi- 
nor, or Celsus’s method) continued to be practised 
till the commencement of the sixteenth century. 
It was performed at Paris, Bordeaux, and other 
places in France, upon patients of all ages, even 
as late as the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; and a modern author (Allan On Lithotomy, 
p. 12) recommends it always to be preferred for 
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boys under fourteen. He describes (vii. 25, § 3, p. 
428) the operation of infibulutio, which was so com- 
monly performed by the ancients upon singers, 
ete.. and is often alluded to in classical authors, 
(See Juv. vi. 73, 379; Seneca, in Lactant. Divin. 
Instit. i. 16; Mart. Epigr. vii. 82, 1, ix. 28, 12, 
Xiv. 215, 1; Tertull. De Corona Mi/. 11.) He also 
deseribes (vii. 25, § 1, p. 427) the operation of cir- 
cumeision alluded to by St. Paul (1 Cor. vii. 18). 
Paulus Aegineta (De Re Med. vi. 53) transcribes 
from Antyllus a second method of performing the 
same operation. 

The following description by Celsus of the nec- 
essary qualifications of a surgeon deserves to be 
quoted: “A surgeon,” says he (lib. vii. Praefat.), 
“ought to be young, or, at any rate, not very old; 
his hand should be firm and steady, and never 
shake; he should be able to use his left hand as 
readily as his right; his eyesight should be clear, 
and his mind not easily startled; he should be so 
_ tar subject to pity as to make him desirous of the 
recovery of his patient, but not so far as to suffer 


himself to be moyed by his cries; he should nei-| 


ther hurry. the operation more than the case re- 
quires, nor cut less than is necessary, but do ey- 
erything just as if the other’s screams made no 
impression upon him.” 

Omitting Scribonius Largus, Moschion, and So- 
ranus, the next author of importance is Caelius 
Aurelianus, who is supposed to have lived about 
the beginning of the second century a.D., and in 
whose works there is much surgical matter, but 
nothing that can be called original He rejected 
as absurd the operation of tracheotomy (De Morb. 
Chron. iii. 4, § 39). He mentions a case of ascites 
that was cured by tapping (ib. ii. 8, § 128), and 
also a person who recovered after being shot 
through the lungs by an arrow (ib. ii. 12, § 144). 

Galen, the most voluminous and at the same 
time the most valuable medical writer of antiqui- 
ty, is less celebrated as a surgeon than as an anat- 
omist and physician. He appears to have prac- 


tised surgery at Pergamus, but upon his removal | 


to Rome (A.D. 165) he entirely confined himself to 
medicine (De Meth. Med. vi. in fine, tom. x. p. 455). 
His writings prove, however, that he did not en- 
tirely abandon surgery. His Commentaries on 
the treatise of Hippocrates De Officina Medici, and 
his treatise De Fasciis, show that he was well 
versed even in the minor details of the art. He 
appears also to have been a skilful operator, 
though no great surgical inventions are attrib- 
uted to him. 

Antyllus, who lived some time between Galen 
and Oribasius, is the earliest writer whose direc- 
tions for performing tracheotomy are still extant, 
though the operation (as stated above) was pro- 
posed by Asclepiades about three hundred years 
before. Only a few fragments of the writings of 
Antyllus remain, and among them the following 
passage-is preserved by Paulus Aegineta (De Re 
Med. vi. 33): “When we proceed to perform this 
operation, we must cut through some part of the 
windpipe, below the larynx, about the third or 
fourth ring; for to divide the whole would be 
dangerous. This place is commodious, because it 
is not covered with any flesh, and because it has 
no vessels situated near the divided part. There- 
fore, bending the head of the patient backward, 
so that the windpipe may come more forward to 
the view, we make a transverse section between 
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two of the rings, so that in this case not the carti- 
lage, but the membrane which unites the carti- 
lages together, is divided. If the operator be a 
little timid, he may first stretch the skin with a 
hook and divide it; then, proceeding to the wind- 
pipe, and separating the vessels, if any are in the 
way, he may make the incision.” 

This operation appears to have been very sel- 
dom, if ever, performed by the ancients upon a 
human being. Avenzoar tried it upon a goat, and 
found it might be done without much danger or 
difficulty ; but he says he should not like to be the 
first person to try it upon a man. 

Oribasius, physician to the emperor Julian 
(A.D. 361), professes to be merely a compiler; and 
though there is in his great work, entitled Suva- 
yoyai ‘larpixai (Collecta Medicinalia), much surgical 
matter, there is nothing original. The same may 
be said of Aétius and Alexander Trallianus, both 
of whom lived towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. Paulus Aegineta has given up the fifth 
and sixth books of his work De Re Medica entirely 
to surgery, and has inserted much useful matter, 
derived in a great measure from his own observa- 
tion and experience. Albucasis translated into 
Arabic great part of these two books as the basis 
of his work on surgery. Paulus was particularly 
celebrated for his skill in midwifery and female 
diseases, and was called on that account, by the 
Arabians, Al-Kawdbelt, “the Accoucheur” (Abul- 
faraj, Hist. Dynast. p. 181, ed. Pococke). He 
probably lived towards the end of the seventh 
century A.D., and is the last of the ancient Greek 
and Latin medical writers whose surgical works 
remain. The names of several others are recorded, 
but they are not of sufficient eminence to require 
any notice here. For further information on the 
subject both of medicine and surgery, see MEpr- 
cina; and for the legal qualifications, social rank, 
etc., both of physicians and surgeons, among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans, see MEDICUS. 

The surgical instruments from which the ac- 
companying engravings (Nos. 1 to 19) are made 
were found by a physician of St. Petersburg (Dr. 
Savenko) in 1819, at Pompeii, in the Via Consularis 
(Strada Consulare), in a house which is supposed to 
have belonged to a surgeon. They are now pre- 
served in the museum at Portici. The engravings, 
with an account of them by Dr. Savenko, were 
originally published in the Revue Médicale for 1821, 
vol. iii. p. 427, etc. They were afterwards inserted 
in Froriep’s Notizen aus dem Gebiete der Natur- und 
Heilkunde for 1822, vol. ii. n. 26, p. 57, ete. The ac- 
companying figures are copied from the German 
work, in which some of them appear to be badly 
drawn. Their authenticity was at first doubted by 
Kiihn (De Instrumentis Chirurg. Veteribus Cognitis, 
et nuper Effossis, Leipzig, 1823), who thought they 
were the same that had been described by Bayardi 
in his Catal. Antig. Monument. Herculani Effos. (Nap. 
1754, fol., n. 236-294). When, however, his disser- 
tation was afterwards republished (Opusc. Academ, 
Med. et Philol., Leipzig, 1827, ii. 309), he acknowl- 
edged himself to be completely satisfied on this 
point, and has given in the tract referred to 4 
learned and ingenious description of the instru- 
ments aud their supposed uses, from which the 
following account is chiefly abridged. It will, 
however, be seen at once that the form of most of 
them is so simple, and their uses so obvious, that 
very little explanation is necessary. Altogether 
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they give a very high idea of both the science and 
the practice of surgery among the Romans. 

1, 2. Two probes (specilium, pndn) made of iron; 
the larger six inches long, the smaller four and 
a half. 3. A cautery (xavrnpioy) made of iron, 
rather more than four inches long. 4, 5. Two 
lancets (scalpellum, opin) made of copper; the 
former two inches and a half long, the other three 
inches. It seems doubtful whether they were 
used for blood-letting or for opening abscesses, 
etc. 6. A knife, apparently made of copper, the 
blade of which is two inches and a half long, and 
in the broadest part one inch in breadth; the 
back is straight and thick, and the edge much 
curved; the handle is so short that Savenko thinks 
it must have been broken. It is uncertain for 
what particular purpose it was used: Kiihn con- 
jectures that (if it be a surgical instrument at all) 
it may have been made with such a curved edge 
and such a straight thick back in order that it 
might be struck with a hammer, and so amputate 
fingers, toes, etc. 7. Another knife, apparently 
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made of copper, the blade of which is of a trian- | 


gular shape, two inches long, and in the broadest 
part eight lines in breadth; the back is straight 
and one line broad, and this breadth continues all 
the way to the point, which, therefore, is not 
sharp, but guarded by a sort of button. Ktihn 
thinks it may have been used for enlarging wounds, 
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etc., for which it would be particularly fitted by | 


its blunt point and broad back. 
about three inches long, made of iron. 9. An ele- 
vator (or instrument for raising depressed portions 
of the skull), made of iron, five inches long, and 


8. A needle, | 


very much resembling those made use of at the | 


present day. 10-14. Different kinds of forceps 
(volsellae). No. 10 has the two sides separated 
from each other, and is five inches long. 
is also five inches long. No. 12 is three inches 
and a half Jong. The sides are narrow at the 
point of union, and become broader by degrees 
towards the other end, where, when closed, they 
would form a kind of arch. It should be noticed 
that it is furnished with a movable ring, exactly 
like the tenaculum forceps employed at the present 
day. No. 13 was used for pulling out hairs by the 
roots (rpixodaBis). No. 14 is six inches long, and is 
bent in the middle. It was probably used for ex- 
tracting foreign bodies that had stuck in the ceesoph- 
agus, or gullet, or in the bottom of a wound. 15. 
A male catheter (aenea fistula), nine inches in length. 
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The shape is remarkable from its having the double 
| curve like the letter S, which is the form that was 
‘ye-invented in the last century by the celebrated 
French surgeon J. L. Petit. 16. Probably a fe- 
male catheter, four inches in length. Celsus de- 
scribes both male and female catheters (De Med. vii. 
26, § 1, p. 429). 17. Supposed by Froriep to be an 
instrument for extracting teeth (ddovraypa, Pollux, 
iv. § 181); but Kiihn, with much more probability, 
conjectures it to be an instrument used in ampu- 
tating part of an enlarged uvula, and quotes Cel- 
| sus (De Med. vii. 12, § 3, p. 404), who says that “no 
method of operating is more convenient than to 
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take hold of the uvula with the forceps, and then 
to cut off below it as much as is necessary.” 18, 
19. Probably two spatulae. Nos. 20-23 are per- 
haps the most interesting of all, as showing the 
means employed by the Romans in the exploration 
of some of the internal cavities of the body, for 
the discovery and treatment of disease. They 
are taken from Bened. Vulpi, [llustraz. di tutti gli 
Strumenti: Chirurgici, ete. (Naples, 1847), Mem. 4, 
p. 39, etc., where there is a detailed and learned 
description of them. Nos. 20, 21 are two views of 
the same kind of instruament—viz., a dilator va- 
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ginae (Sidmrpa, Paul. Aegin. vi. 73). No. 22 is a 
dilator ani (€SpodiacroAevs, id. vi. 78); and No. 23, 
nippers for compressing veins or extracting splin- 
tered bones. 

See Pliny, Historia Naturalis, bks, xx.-xxxii.; 
Rénouard, Hist. of Medicine (Eng. trans. Philadel- 
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phia, 1867); Ritter von Rittershain, Die Heilkinst- 
ler des alten Roms (Berlin, 1875); Coxe, The Writ- 
ings of Hippocrates and Galen Epitomized (Phil. 
1846); Watson, The Medical Profession in Ancient 
Times (N. Y. 1856); Dunglison, Hist. of Medicine 
(Phil. 1872); Daremberg, Hist. des Sciences Médi- 
cales (Paris, 1870-73); Garratt, Myths in Medicine 
(N. Y. 1884); and Miiller, Handbuch, v. pp. 108 foll. 


Chiton (yirav). See Exomis; TUNIca. 


Chitonia (Xitovia). A feast celebrated in the 
Attic village of Chitoné in honour of Artemis Chi- 
tonia, so called as wearing the loose tunic, or yitor, 
of the huntress. A similar feast was held at Syra- 
cuse. See Athenaeus, xiy. p. 629. 


Chlamys (yAapis). A short mantle forming a 
part of the outer raiment of the Greeks, and of the 
Romans in imperial times. Its material was usu- 
ally woollen; and it differed from the indrvoy, the 
usual amictus of the male sex, in these respects: 
that it was much smaller; also finer, thinner, more 
variegated in colour, and more susceptible of orna- 
ment. It moreover differed in being oblong in- 
stead of square, its length being generally about 
twice its breadth (Plut. Alex. 26). 

The chlamys came originally from Macedonia 
and Thessaly, and was the dress of hunters, of 
travellers, especially on horseback, and of soldiers. 
It seems to have been part of the usual dress of a 
Spartan (Aristoph. Lys. 988) and was worn at Ath- 
ens by the ephebi from about seventeen to twenty 
years of age (Philemon, p. 367, ed. Meineke). 

The chlamys as worn by youths, by soldiers, and 
by hunters differed in colour and fineness, accord- 
ing to its purpose, and the age and rank of the 
wearer. The hunter commonly went out in a 
mantle of a dull, inconspicuous colour, as best 
adapted to escape the notice of wild animals (Poll. 
y. 18). The more ornamental mantles, being de- 
signed for women, were tastefully decorated with 
a border (limbus, Verg. Aen. iv. 137); and those worn 
by Pheenicians, Trojans, Phrygians, and other Asi- 
atics were also embroidered, or interwoven with 
gold (Verg. Aen. iii. 483-484, xi. 775; Ovid, Met. v. 
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51). Actors had their chlamys ornamented with 
gold (Poll. iv. 116). 
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The usual mode of wearing the mantle was to 
pass one of its shorter sides round the neck, and to 
fasten it by means of a brooch (sroprn, fibula), either 
over the breast, in which case it hung down the 
back, reaching to the calves of the legs ; or over 
the right shoulder, so as to cover the left arm, as 
in the well-known example of the Belvedere Apol- 
lo. In other instances, it was made to depend 
gracefully from the left shoulder, of which the 
bronze Apollo in the British Museum (see right- 
hand figure) presents an example; orit was thrown 
lightly behind the back, and passed over either 
one arm or shoulder, or over both (as in left-hand 
figure); or, lastly, it was laid upon the throat, car- 
ried behind the neck, and crossed so as to hang 


Chlamys. (The figure on the left from a painting on a vase ; 
that on the right from the British Museum.) 


down the back, and sometimes its extremities were 
again brought forward over the arms or shoulders. 
In short, the remains of ancient art of every de- 
scription show in how high a degree the mantle 
contributed, by its endless diversity of arrange- 
ment, to the display of the human form in its 
The aptitude of the mantle to 
be turned in every possible form around the body 
made it useful even for defence. The hunter used 
to wrap his chlamys about his left arm when pur- 
suing wild animals, and preparing to fight with 
them (Poll. v. 18; Xen. Cyneg. vi. 17). Alcibiades 
died fighting with his mantle rolled round his left 
hand instead of a shield. The annexed illustration 
exhibits a figure of Poseidon armed with the tri- 
dent in his right hand, and having a chlamys to 
protect the left. It is taken from a medal which 
was struck in commemoration of a naval victory 
obtained by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and was evi- 
dently designed to express his sense of Poseidon’s 
succour in the conflict. When Artemis goes to the 
chase, as she does not require her mantle for pur- 


a statue 


(Poseidon from a medal, and Artemis from 
in the Vatican.) 


Chlamys. 
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poses of defence, she draws it from behind over 
her shoulders, and twists it round her waist, so 
that the belt of her quiver passes across it, as 
shown in the statnes of this goddess in the Vatican. 

It appears from the bas-reliefs on marble vases 
that dancers took hold of one another by the 
chlamys, as the modern Greeks still do by their 
scarfs or handkerchiefs, instead of taking one an- 
other's hands. 

Among the Romans the chlamys came more into 
use under the emperors. Caligula wore one en- 
riched with gold (Suet. Calig. 19); and Alexander 
Severus, when in the country, one dyed with scar- 
let (Lamprid. Al. Sev. 40). 

Chloé (Xion). “The blooming.” An epithet of 
Demeter (q. v.). 


Chloeia or Chloia (XAdeva or XAoua). A festival 
celebrated at Athens in honour of Demeter Chloé, 
or simply Chloé, whose temple stood near the 
Acropolis (Hesych. s. v. XAowa). It was solemnized 
in spring, on the sixth of Thargelion, when the 
blossoms began to appear (hence the names X)on 
and XAdeva), with the sacrifice of a goat and much 
mirth and rejoicing. 

Chloris (XAepis). (1) Daughter of the Theban 
Amphion and Niobé (q.v.). She and her brother 
Amyclas were the only children of Niobé not killed 
by Apollo and Artemis. She is often confounded 
with the following. (2) Daughter of Amphion of 
Orchomenos, wife of Neleus, king of Pylos, and 
mother of Nestor. (3) Wife of Zephyrus, and god- 
dess of flowers, identical with the Roman Flora 
(q. V.). 

Chlorus. See CONSTANTIUS. 


Choaspes (Xwdomns). (1) Now the Kerah or 
Kara-Su; a river of Susiana, falling into the Ti- 
gris. Its water was so pure that the Persian kings 
used to carry it with them in silver vessels when 
on foreign expeditions. (2) Now the Attock; a 
river in the Paropamisus, in India, falling into the 
Cophes (Cabul). 

Chobus (X@fos). A river of Colchis falling into 
the Euxine, north of the mouth of the Phasis. 

Choenix (yotmé). A Greek measure of capacity, 
the size of which is differently given; it was prob- 
ably of different sizes in the several States. Pol- 
lux, Suidas, Cleopatra, and the fragments of Galen 
make it equal to three cotylae (=1.4866 pint Eng- 
lish); another fragment of Galen and other author- 
ities make it equal to four cotylae (=1.9821 pint 
English); Rhemnins Fannius and another frag- 
ment of Galen make it eight cotylae (=3.9641 pints 
English). The symbol for yoin is y or ¥. 

Choéphori (XonPdpa). “The Libation-bearers.” 
The title of a play of Aeschylus (q. v.), the second 
in the Orestean trilogy, and named from the fact 
that the chorus is composed of captive Trojan 
women who are charged with the duty of bringing 
the libations to the tomb of Agamemnon. The 
subject of the play is the murder of Clytemnestra 
and Aegisthus by Orestes. 


Choerilus (Xowpidos and XoipiAdos). (1) An 
Athenian dramatist, one of the oldest Attic trage- 
dians, who appeared as a writer as early as B.C. 
520. He was a rival of Pratinas, Phrynichus, and 
Aeschylus. His favourite line seems to have been 
the satyric drama, in which he was long a popular 
writer. 
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(2) A Greek epic poet, born in Samos about B.c. 
470, a friend of Herodotus and afterwards of the 
Spartan Lysander. He lived first at Athens and 
afterwards at the court of King Archelatis of Mace- 
donia, where he was treated with great considera- 
tion, and died about B.c. 400. He was the first 
epic poet who, feeling that the old mythology was 
exhausted, ventured to treat au historical subject 
of immediate interest, the Persian wars, in an epic 
entitled Perseis. According to one account, the 
poem was read in the schools with Homer. The 
few fragments that remain show that it did not 
lack talent and merit; but little regard was paid 
to it by posterity. Ed. by Niike (Leipzig, 1817). 

(3) Of Iasos in Caria. This Choerilus was also 
an epic poet, who accompanied Alexander the 
Great. Alexander promised him a gold-piece for 
every good verse he wrote in celebration of his 
achievements, but declared that he would rather 
be the Thersites of Homer than the Achilles of 
Choerilus. Cf. Hor. A. P. 357. 


Choes (ydes). See Dionysia. 


Chonia (Xwvia). The name in early times of 
a district in the south of Italy, inhabited by the 
Chones, an Oenotrian people. Chonia appears to 
have included the southeast of Lucania and the 
whole of the east of Bruttium as far as the prom- 
ontory of Zephyrium. 


Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. See 
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Chorasmii (Xwpdcpior). A people of Sogdiana, 
who inbabited the banks and islands of the lower 
course of the Oxus. They were a branch of the 
Sacae or Massagetae. 


Choraules (yopavAns). See CHoRuS; TIBICEN. 
Choregia (yopyyia). See CHOREGUS. 


Choreégus (yopnyés); in Latin, Choragus. The 
person who supplied a properly trained chorus. 

(1) GREEK. The maintenance of a choregia 
(xopnyia) was one of the regularly recurring state 
burdens (eyxv«Acor Aevrovpyiat) at Athens. Origi- 
nally the chorus consisted of all the inhabitants in 
the State. With the improvement of the arts of 
music and dancing, the distinction of spectators 
and performers arose ; it became more a matter of 
art to sing and dance in the chorus; paid per- 
formers were employed ; and at last the duties of 
this branch of worship devolved upon one person, 
selected by the State io be their representative, 
who defrayed all the expenses which were incurred 
on the different occasions, This person was the 
choregus. It was the duty of the managers of a 
tribe (eryeAnrai Puvdjs) to which a choregia had 
come round, to provide a person to perform the 
duties of it; and the person appointed by them 
had to meet the expenses of the chorus in all plays, 
tragic or comic (tpay@dois, Kop@dois) and satiri- 
cal; and of the lyric choruses of men and boys, 
the pyrrhichistae, cyclian dancers, and flute-players 
(xopnyetv avdpaot, or avdpixois Xopois, madixois yo- 
pols, TupplXLaTais, KUKA‘@ XOp@, avAnTais avdpacw), 
ete. He had first to collect his chorus, and then 
fo procure a teacher (yopodiSdoKados), whom he 
paid for instructing the choreutae. The choregi 
drew lots for the first choice of teachers; for as 
their credit depended upon the success of their 
chorus in the dramatic or lyric contests, it was of 
great importance to them whose assistance they 
secured. When the chorus was composed of hoys,. 
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the choregus was occasionally allowed to press 
children for it, in case their parents were refrac- 
tory. The chorus were generally maintained, 
during the period of their instruction, at the ex- 
pense of the choregus, and he had also to provide 
such meat and drink as 
would contribute to 
strengthen the voice 
of the singers. The 
expenses of the differ- 
ent choruses are given 
by Lysias as follows: 
Chorus of men, 20 mi- 
nae; with the tripod, 
50 minae; pyrrhic cho- 
rus, 8 minae; pyrrhic 
chorus of boys, 7 mi- 
nae; tragic chorus, 30 
minae; comic, 16 mi- 
nae; cyclian chorus, 
300 minae. According 
to Demosthenes, the 
chorus of flute-players 
cost a great deal more 
than the tragic chorus. 
The choregus who ex- 
hibited the best musi- 
eal or theatrical enter- 
tainment received as 
a prize a tripod, which 
he had the expense 
of consecrating, and 
sometimes he had also 
to build the monu- 
ment on which it was 
placed. There was 
a whole street at 
Athens formed by the 
line of these tripod- 
temples, and called 
“The Street of the 
Tripods.” A well-preserved specimen is the Chora- 
gic Monument of one Lysicrates, shown in the illus- 
tration. The laws of Solon prescribed forty as the 

roper age for the choregus, but this law was not 
oe in force. See CHORUS. 

(2) Roman. The choragus among the Romans 
(Plaut. Trin. iv. 2, 16) was a lender of costumes 
and properties, and to him the aediles used to give 
a contract for supplying the necessary accessories 
for a play. In Plautus (Cure. iv. 1), the choragus 
delivers a sort of parabasis. Under the Empire 
the procurator summi choragii, appointed probably 
by Domitian, was a regular imperial minister, 
with a great many subordinates, and had charge 
of the whole supply of decoration, machinery, and 
costume necessary for the performance of the vari- 
ous shows as well in the amphitheatre as in the 
theatre. A subdivision of this office was the ratio 
ornamentorum, which had special reference to the 
“make-up” of the actors. Under Gordian we find 
the name had vanished. Apuleius (Apol. i. 13) 
had spoken of the choragiwm thymelicum; but the 
functionary called logista thymelae now took the 
place of the procurator summi choragii. In the 
fourth century, at Rome the praefectus urbi, in 
the East the praefectus praectorio, and iu Africa the 
proconsul looked after the games. In the fifth cen- 
tury, at Rome, Milan, and Carthage, we find this 
done by tribuni voluptatum. 

Chorizontes (ywpifortes). A 


Choragic Monument of Lysicrates. 


“ Separators.” 
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name given to such of the ancient scholars and 
critics as held the belief that the Iliad and 
Odyssey of Homer were written by different au- 
thors. The names of only two of these critics— 
Xenon and Hellanicus—have come down to us. 
See Homerus. 


Chorobates (ywpoBarns ). An instrument for 
determining the slope of an aqueduct and the 
levels of the country through which it was to pass. 
From the description given of it by Vitruvius, it 
appears to have differed but very slightly from a 
common carpenters level, which consists of a 
straight rule supporting a perpendicular piece, 
against which hangs a plumb-line. The choro- 
bates had two perpendiculars and plumb-lines, one 
at each end, instead of a single one in the middle 
(Vitruy. viii. 5, 1). 


Chorus (yopds). The word yopds in GREEK 
meant a number of persons who performed songs 
and dances at religious festivals. When the 
drauia at Athens was developed from the dithy- 
rambic choruses, the chorus was retained as the 
chief element in the Dionysiac festival. With 
the old dramatists the choral songs and dances 
much preponderated over the action proper. As 
the form of the drama developed, the sphere of 
the chorus was gradually limited, so that it took 
the comparatively subordinate position which it 
occupies in the extant tragedies and comedies. 
The function of the chorus represented by its 
leader was to act as an ideal public, more or less 
connected with the dramatis personae. It might 
consist of old men and women or of maidens. It 
took an interest in the occurrences of the drama, 
watched the action with quiet sympathy, and 
sometimes interfered—if not to act, at least to ad- 
vise, comfort, exhort, or give warning. At the 
critical points of the action, it performed long 
lyrical pieces with suitable action of dance and 
gesture. In the better times of the drama these 
songs stood in close connection with the action ; 
but even in Euripides this connection is some- 
times loose, and with the later tragedians, after 
the time of Agathon, the choral performance sank 
to a mere intermezzo. The style of the chorus was 
distinguished from that of the dialogue partly by 
its complex lyrical form, partly by its language, 
in which it adopted a mixture of Attic and Doric 
forms. The proper place of the chorus was on 
the orchestra, on different parts of which, after 
a solemn march, it remained until the end of 
the piece, drawn up, while standing, in a square. 
During the action it seldom left the orchestra to 
reappear, and it was quite exceptional for it to 
appear on the stage. As the performance went 
on, the chorus would change its place on the or- 
chestra; as the piece required, it would divide 
into semi-choruses and perform a variety of artis- 
tic movements and dances. The name éeppédeva 
was given to the tragic dance, which, though not 
lacking in animation, had a solemn and measured 
character. The comedy had its burlesque and of- 
ten indecent performance called xopda&; the sa- 
tyric drama its Sikwys, representing the wanton 
movements of satyrs. The songs of the choruses, 
too, had their special names. The first ode per- 
formed by the entire body was called mradpodos ; 
the pieces intervening between the parts of the 
play, ordowa; the songs of mourning, in which 
the chorus took part with the actors, coupoi. The 
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number of the members (xopevrai) was, in trage- | 
dies, originally twelve, and after Sophocles fifteen. 
This was probably the number allowed in the sa- 
tyric drama; the chorus in the Old Comedy num- 
bered twenty-four. 

The business of getting the members of the 
chorus together, paying them, maintaining them 
during the time of practice, and generally equip- 
ping them for performance, was regarded as a 
Necroupyia, or public service, and devolved on a 
wealthy private citizen called a yopnyos, to whom 
it was a matter of considerable trouble and ex- 
pense. We know from individual instances that 
the cost of a tragic chorus might run up to 
thirty minae (about $540), of a comic chorus to 
sixteen minae (about $265). If victorious, the 
choregus received a crown and a finely wrought 
tripod. This he either dedicated, with an inscrip- 
tion, to some deity as a memorial of his triumph, 
or set up on a marble structure built for the pur- 
pose in the form of a temple, in a street named 
the Street of Tripods, from the number of these 
monuments which were erected there. One of 
these memorials, put up by a certain Lysicrates 
in B.C. 335, still remains. (See CHorEGus.) After 
the Peloponnesian War, the prosperity of Atbens 
declined so much that it was often difficult to 
find a sufficient number of choregi to supply the 
festivals. The State, therefore, had to take the 
business upon itself. But many choruses came to 
an end altogether. This was the case with the 
comic chorus in the later years of Aristophanes ; 
and the poets of the Middle and New Comedy ac- 
cordingly dropped the chorus. This explains the 
fact that there is no proper chorus in the Roman 
comedy, which is an imitation of the New Comedy 
of the Greeks. In their tragedies, however, imi- 
tated from Greek originals, the Romans retained 
the chorus, which, as the Roman theatre had no 
orchestra, was placed on the stage, and as a rule 
performed between the acts, but sometimes dur- | 
ing the performance as well. See Drama; THEA- 
TRUM. 

The RoMAN chorus, in fact, belonged especially 
to the crepidatae—i. e. the tragedies modelled on 
and derived from the Greek ones; but it also ap- 
pears in the national tragedy of the Romans, the 
practextatae, Kven though Diomedes declares that 
the Roman comedy had no chorus, yet this is only 
true generally, for there is an undoubted chorus of 
fishermen in the Rudens of Plautus. It was prob- 
ably the whole company of aetors (caterva, grex), 
not a chorus, which said the “Plaudite” with which 
comedies end. There appear to have been cho- 
ruses in the pantomimus and in the pyrrhica of the 
Empire. There was no fixed number of choreutae. 
As that part of the theatre which was the Greek 
orchestra was given up to the spectators at Rome, 
the chorus had to occupy the stage (Vitruv. v. 6, 
2). The Roman chorus took more part in the ac- 
tion of the drama than did the Greek chorus (Hor. 
Ars Poet. 193). It was led by a magister chori, who 
had his place in the middle of the chorus, and so 
was called mesochorus (Plin. Hpist. ii. 14, 6). The 
musical accompaniment was played by a cho- 
raules on w double flute. Between the acts the 
chorus (probably in tragedy) and the tibicen (in 
comedy) used to sing or play (Donatus, Arg. ad 
Andriam); and Horace (Ars Poet. 194) especially 
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urges that the subject of the songs should be 
pertinent to the action of the drama. The chorus 
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was composed of men who were professionals (ar- 
tifices), and who were for the most part slaves. 
As the chorus of the Romans sometimes repre- 
sented women, they must have worn masks. They 
were probably dressed after the manner of the 
Greeks, and the dresses appear to have been very 
splendid, as was the whole production of plays at 
the end of the Republic and during imperial times 
—e. g. purple chlamydes were wanted for a chorus 
of soldiers, as is told in a well-known story of Lu- 
cullus (Hor. Epist. i. 6, 40). 

The literature on the subject of the chorus is 
very extensive. The most important works are: 
B. Arnold, art. “Chor” in Baumeister’s Denkmdler 
des klassischen Alterthums, pp.383-391; Sommerbrodt, 
Scaenica; Muff, Die chorische Technik des Sophokles ; 
R. Arnoldt, Die chorische Technik des Euripides; F. 
Castets in Daremberg and Saglio, art. “Chorus”; 
A. Miiller, Die griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer. In the 
two last works full reference is made to the nu- 
merous works on the subject. See also O, Rib- 
beck, Die rémische Tragédie im Zeitalter der Republik, 
607, 631 foll.; and the articles COMOEDIA ; DITHY- 
RAMBUS; DRAMA; THEATRUM; TRAGOEDIA. 


Chronium Mare. A name applied by the an- 
cients to the Frozen Ocean, The Cimbri, accord- 
ing to Pliny (iy. 13), called it Morimarusa—i. e. 
“the dead sea.” 


Chronogram. A device of the Romans of the 
later Empire, by which in an inscription the letters 
that form the numerals to denote its date were 
written larger than the rest. See Hilton, Chrono- 
grams (1882). 

Chronologia (ypovodoyia). See CALENDARIUM. 

Chrysa (Xpvca). A city on the coast of the 
Troad, near Thebes, with a temple of Apollo Smin- 
theus; celebrated by Homer. 


Chrysanthius (Xpucav@ios). An eclectic philos- 
opher of Sardis; made high-priest of Lydia by the 
emperor Julian, and supposed to possess a power 
of conversing with the gods and of predicting fut- 
ure events. 


Chrysaor (Xpvodwp). Son of Poseidon and Me- 
dusa, brother of Pegasus, and father of the three- 
headed giant Geryon and Echidna by the ocean- 
nymph Callirrhoé. 


Chrysa6reus (Xpucaopeis, “Of the Golden- 
Sword”). A surname of Zeus, from his temple at 
Stratonicé in Caria. There was a political union 
of certain Carian States, which held its meetings 
here, under the name of Chrysaorium. These 
States had votes in proportion to the number of 
towns they possessed. 

Chryséis (Xpuonis). Daughter of Chryses, priest 
of Apollo at Chrysé, and taken prisoner by Achilles 
at the capture of Lyrnessus or the Hypoplacian 
Thebes. In the distribution of the booty she was 
giventoAgamemnon, Her father Chryses came to 
the camp of the Greeks to solicit her ransom, but was 
repulsed by Agamemnon with harsh words. There- 
upon Apollo sent a plague into the camp of the 
Greeks, and Agamemnon was obliged to restore 
her to her father to appease the anger of the god. 
Her proper name was Astynomé, See ACHILLES; 
TROJAN Wak. 


Chryselephantina (sc. dydAyara). This term, 
though resting on no better authority than that 
of the Scholiast on Aristophanes (Hq. 1169), is now 
customarily used to denote those gold and ivory 
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statues which were the highest attainments of 
Greek plastic art. 

The use of these costly materials seems to have 
been originally a development of the early art of 
wood-carving. The first artists who produced 
chryselephantine statues were pupils of Dipoenns 
and Scyllis, the Cretan “Daedalids.” Though we 
hear of no such works by these masters themselves, 
they used ivory in conjunction with ebony (Pausan. 
ii. 22,5); by gilding the wood, a quite common 
proceeding, the transition would be made. The 
appropriateness of the two materials would then 
suggest the restriction of the ivory to nude parts, 
of gold to drapery, etc., a core of wood still under- 
lying the whole. Such, probably, were the works 
of Doryclidas, Theocles, Dontas, and other artists 
of the earlier portion of the sixth century B.c. We 
do not hear of many chryselephantine works of 
importance during the late archaic or transitional 
period. The construction of colossal figures, such 
as the Olympian Zeus and the Athené Parthenos of 
Phidias, or the Argive Heré of Polycletus, can have 
had little in common with mere wood - carving. 
For these, of course, a most elaborate internal 
framework was necessary. See COLossus. 


Chrysendéta (ypucévdera). Metal dishes (lances) 
used by the Romans for serving up food at table. 
Martial mentions them several times (ii. 43; ii. 53; 
vi. 94; xi.30; xiv. 97) as in use by the wealthy, and 
specially notices mullet as being served upon them. 
The derivation of the word and the epithet flava 
applied to them by Martial render it probable that 
these dishes were made of silver, and were adorned 
(probably on the rim) with ornaments in relief, 
wrought in gold and attached by means of solder- 
ing or riveting. 

Chryses (Xpvons). See CHRYSEIS. 

Chrysippus (Xpvoirmos). (1) A son of Pelops, 
earried off by Laius (Apollod. iii. 5,6). This cir- 
cumstance became a theme with many ancient writ- 
ers, and hence the story assumed different shapes, 
according to the fancy of those who handled it. The 
death of Chrysippus was also related in different 
ways. According to the common account, he was 
slain by Atreus, at the instigation of his step-moth- 
er, Hippodamia. (Consult Heyne ad loc.). (2) A 
Stoic philosopher of Soli in Cilicia Campestris. He 
fixed his residence at Athens, and became a dis- 
ciple of Cleanthes, the successor of Zeno. He was 
equally distinguished for natural abilities and in- 
dustry, seldom suffering a day to elapse without 
writing 500 lines. He wrote several hundred vol- 
umes, of which three hundred were on logical sub- 
jects, but in all he borrowed largely from others. 
He maintained, with the Stoics in general, that the 
world was God, or a universal effusion of his spirit, 
and that the superior part of this spirit, which con- 
sisted in mind and reason, was the common nature 
of things, containing the whole and every part. 
Sometimes he speaks of God as the power of fate 
and the necessary chain of events; sometimes he 
calls him fire; and sometimes he deifies the fluid 
parts of nature, as water and air; and again, the 
earth, sun, moon, and stars, and the universe in 
which these are comprehended, and even those 
men who have obtained immortality. He was 
very fond of the figure sorites in arguing, which is 
hence called by Persius “the heap of Chrysippus.” 
His discourses abounded more in curious subtleties 
and nice distinctions than in solid arguments. In 
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disputation, in which he spent the greatest part 
of his life, he discovered a degree of promptitude 
and confidence which approached towards audac- 
ity. He often said to his preceptor, “Give me doc- 
trines, and I will find arguments to support them.” 
It was a singular proof of his haughty spirit that 
when a certain person asked him what preceptor 
he would advise him to choose for his son, he said, 
“Me; for if I thought any philosopher excelled 
me, I would myself become his pupil.’ With so 
much contempt did he look down upon the dis- 
tinctions of rank that he would never, as other 
philosophers did, pay his court to princes or great 
men, by dedicating to them any of his writings. 
The vehemence and arrogance with which he sup- 
ported his tenets created him many adversaries, 
particularly in the Academic and Epicurean sects. 
Even his friends of the Stoic School complained 
that, in the warmth of dispute, while he was at- 
tempting to load his adversary with the reproach 
of obscurity and absurdity, his own ingenuity often 
failed him, and he adopted such unusual and illog- 
ical modes of reasoning as gave his opponents great 
advantages over him. It was also a common prac- 
tice with Chrysippus, at different times, to take the 
opposite sides of the same question, and thus fur- 
nish his antagonists with weapons which might 
easily be turned, as occasion offered, against him- 
self. Carneades, who was one of his most able and 
skilful adversaries, frequently availed himself of 
this circumstance, and refuted Chrysippus by con- 
victing him of inconsistency. Of his writings 
(he is said to have published 700 works in all) 
nothing remains, except a few extracts which are 
preserved in the works of Cicero, Plutarch, Seneca, 
and Aulus Gellius. These fragments were collect- 
ed and edited by Petersen in 1827. He died in the 
143d Olympiad, B.c. 208, at the age of eighty-three. 
A statue was erected to his memory by Ptolemy. 
See the account in Zeller’s Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Sceptics (Eng. trans. London, 1870). 

Chrysoaspides. See ARGYRASPIDES. 


Chrysocéras. ‘The Golden Horn”; originally 
the promontory upou which the city of Constanti- 
nople (Byzantium) was built. See BYZANTIUM. 


Chrysogénus, L. CorNELIus. A favourite freed- 
man of Sulla, and a man of profligate character. 
He was the false accuser of Sex. Roscius, whom 
Cicero defended, B.c. 80. 


Chrysoloras, ManugeL. A Greek scholar who 
is commonly regarded as having been the first to 
reintroduce Greek literature into Italy, in the four- 
teenth century. A native of Constantinople, he 
was sent by the Greek emperor John Palaeologus 
to Italy and England, in order to seek aid against 
the Turks. This mission, which was about the 
year 1390-91, made Chrysoloras known to many 
influential Italians; so that when, in 1397, he made 
his home in Florence as a teacher of Greek, he was 
received with much consideration. Poggio Brac- 
ciolini, Leonardo Bruno, Filelfo, Guarino Guarini, 
and many other scholars whose names are assoei- 
ated with the Renaissance, were pupils of Chryso- 
loras, who later engaged in the public service under 
the popes Gregory XII. and John XXIII. By order 
of the latter, he attended the Council of Constance, 
where he died, April 15th, 1415. Two of his works 
have been printed: the Epornpuara, for some time 
the only Greek grammar used in Western Europe; 
and Epistolae ILI, de Comparatione Veteris et Novae 
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Romae. A number of others, however, still exist 
in MS. His son, IOHANNES CHRYSOLORAS, was 
also noted as a teacher of Greek. 


Chrysopélis (Xpvodmoks). Now Scutari; a 
fortified place on the Bosporus, opposite to Byzan- 
tium, at the spot where the Bosporus was gener- 
ally crossed. It was originally the port of Chal- 
cedon. 


Chrysostémus (Xpvodcropos) (St. John), An 
eminent Father of the Church, born of a noble 
family at Antioch, a.p. 347. His father’s name 
was Secundus, and the surname of Chrysostom, or 
“golden mouth,” obtained by the son, was given 
to him on account of his eloquence. He was bred 
to the bar, but quitted it for an ascetic life: first, 
with a monk on a mountain near Antioch, and 
then in a cave by himself. He remained in this 
retirement six years, when he returned to Antioch, 
and, being ordained, became so celebrated for his 
talents as a preacher that, on the death of Necta- 
rius, patriarch of Constantinople, he was chosen 
to supply his place. On obtaining this prefer- 
ment, which he very unwillingly accepted, he acted 
with great vigour and austerity in the reform of 
abuses, and exhibited all the mistaken notions of 
the day in regard to celibacy and the monastic life. 
He also persecuted the pagans and heretics with 
great zeal, and sought to extend his episcopal 
power with such unremitting ardour that he in- | 
volved himself in a quarrel with Theophilns, bish- | 
op of Alexandria, who enjoyed the patronage of 
the empress Eudoxia; which quarrel ended in his 
formal deposition by a synod held at Chalcedon, | 
A.D. 403. He was, however, so popular in Constan- | 
tinople that a formidable insurrection ensued, and | 
the empress herself interfered for his return. Tow- | 
ards the end of the same year, owing to his zeal | 
relative to a statue of Eudoxia, placed near the 
great church, and causing a disturbance of public 
worship, all his troubles were renewed. If true, 
that in one of his sermous the empress was com- 
pared by him to Herodias, who asked the head of 
John in a charger, the anger of Eudoxia was not 
altogether unjustifiable. The consequence of her 
resentment was the assembling of another synod, 
and in A.D. 404 the patriarch was again deposed 
and sent into exile. The place of his banishment 
was Cucusus, a lonely town among the ridges of 
Mount Taurus, on the confines of Cappadocia and 
Cilicia. He sustained himself with much forti- 
tude; but having, by means of his great influence 
and many adherents, procured the intercession of 
the Western emperor, Honorius, with his brother 
Arcadius, he was ordered to be removed still far- 
ther from the capital, and died on the journey at 
Comana in Pontus, A.D. 407, at the age of sixty. 
Opinion was much divided in regard to his merits 
for some time after his death, but at length his 
partisans prevailed, and thirty years from his de- 
cease he was removed from his place of interment 
as a saint, and his remains were met in procession 
by the emperor Theodosius II., on their removal 
from the place of his original interment to Con- 
stantinople. The Roman Church celebrates St. 
Chrysostom on the 27th of January; the Greek 
Church, on the 13th of November. 

Chrysostom was a voluminous writer, but more 
eloquent than either learned or acute. Although 
falling short of Attic purity, his style is free, copi- 
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ous, and unaffected, and his diction often glowing 
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and elevated. The numerous treatises or sermons 
by which he chiefly gained his reputation are very 
curious for the information they contain on the 
customs and manners of the times, as elicited by 
his declamation against prevailing vices and fol- 
lies. The first entire Greek edition of the works 
of Chrysostom was that of Sir Henry Saville, at 
Eton, in 8 vols. folio (1613); but that of Montfau- 
con, Paris, with annotations and his life, 11 vols. 
folio (1718-38, reprinted by the Abbé Migne, Paris, 
1863), is by far the most complete. Some of the 
homilies will be found translated in the Oxford 
Library of the Fathers. The reader is referred, 
also, to the work of Neander, translated by Sta- 
pleton (1838), and to Newman’s Historical Sketches 
(1873); Stephens, St. Chrysostom: His Life and 
Times (1872); Thierry, Chrysostom et ? Impératrice 
Eudowie (2d ed. 1874); and Busk, Life and Times 
of St. Chrysostom (1885). 

Chrysothémis (XpvadOeuis). (1) A daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra. (2) A Cretan, 
who first obtained the poetical prize at the Pythi- 
an games. 

Chrysus (ypvaovs). See AURUM. 

Chthonia (X4ovia). (1) Daughter of Erechthe- 
us of Athens, who was sacrificed by her father 
to gain the victory over the men of Eleusis. 
(See ERECHTHEUS.) (2) An epithet of Demeter 
Wea 

Chthonia (doa). A festival celebrated at 
Hermioné in honour of Demeter, surnamed Chtho- 
nia. A description of it is given by Pausanias (ii. 
35, § 4, ete.), and it is also mentioned by Aelian. 

Chthonian Gods (coi ydovior, from yAar, “ the 
earth”). The deities who rule under the earth, 
or who are connected with the lower world, as 
Hades, Pluto, Persephoné, Demeter, Dionysus, He- 
caté, and Hermes. 


Chytra (yvrpa). An earthen vessel for common 
use, especially for cooking. It was ordinarily left 
unpainted, and hence all unprofitable labour was 
described by the proverb xUTpav ToukiiAew, “to 
paint a chytra.” A very remarkable use of these 
vessels of earthenware among the Greeks was to 
put infants into them to be exposed (Aristoph. 
Ran. 1188). Hence the exposure of children was 
called éyxurpi¢ew, and the miserable women who 
practised it, éyyutpuorrpiac. 

Chytri (Xvrpou, “ Feast of Pots”). The third day 
of the Anthesteria. See Dronysra. 


Chytrépus (yurpdzovs). A stand, on which was 
often placed the yirpa to be heat- 
ed. See Caytra. The name is also 
given to a yurpa with legs, 

Cibadlae. A town of Lower Pan- 
nonia, situated on the Savus, about 
fifty miles from Sirmium, and about 
one hundred from the confluence 
of the Savus and the Danube. It was famous for 
the defeat of Licinius by Constantine, a.p. 314, and 
was also the birthplace of Gratian. 


Ciborium (xiBepiov). Properly the shell of the 
Egyptian bean-plant (colocasia), the bean itself be- 
ing called kiauos. These shells, and indeed the 
leaves, too, were made into drinking-cups, and 
were, no doubt, of the same shape as the original 
shell—broad at the top and becoming narrow tow- 
ards the bottom. They were smooth and large 


Chytropus. 
(Panofka.) 
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(Hor. Od. ii. 7, 22), and often were wrought in a 
costly manner (Athen. xi. 477 e). No certain speci- 
men of one can be given. In ecclesiastical Latin, 
ciborium means the vessel used to hold the Host, 
or consecrated wafer, during mass. 

Cibotus (Ki8erds). See APAMEA. 

CibYra (Ki8vpa). (1) MaGNa; a great city of 
Phrygia Magna, on the borders of Caria, said to 
have been founded by the Lydians, but after- 
wards peopled by the Pisidians. Under its na- 
tive princes, the city ruled over a large district 
called Cibyratis. In B.c. 83, it was added to the 
Roman Empire. It was celebrated for its manu- 
factures, especially of iron. (2) Parva; a city of 
Pamphylia, on the borders of Cilicia. 

Cicada (rérri€). A species of insect, frequent- 
ly mentioned by the classical writers. It is orig- 
inally a caterpillar, then a chrysalis, and is con- 
verted into a fly late in the spring. 
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Its song is | 


much louder and shriller than that of the grass- | 


hopper. The ancient writers, and especially the 
poets, praise the sweetness of their song; and Plu- 
tarch says they were sacred to the Muses. Ac- 
cording to Aelian, only the male cicada sings, and 
that in the hottest weather. This is confirmed 
by the discoveries of modern naturalists. The ci- 
cada is extremely common in the south of Italy. 
It is found also in the United States, being called 
in some parts “the harvest-fly,” and in others, 
very erroneously, “ the locust.” 


Cicéro. (1) Marcus TULLIUs. The greatest of 
the Roman orators. He was born at Arpinum, the 
native place of Marius, B.c. 106, the same year which 
gave birth to Pompey the Great. His family was 
ancient, and of equestrian rank, but had never tak- 


en part in public affairs at Rome, though both his | 


father and grandfather were persons of considera- 


| 


tion in the part of Italy in which they resided. | 


His father, being a man of cultivated mind, deter- 
mined to educate his two sons, Marcus and Quin- 
tus, on an enlarged and liberal plan, and to fit 
them for the prospect of those public employments 
which his own weak state of health incapacitated 
him from seeking. Marcus, the elder of the two, 
soon displayed indications of a superior mind, and 
we are told that his school-fellows carried home 
such accounts of his extraordinary parts that their 
parents often visited the school for the sake of see- 
ing a boy who gave so much promise of future em- 
inence. One of his earliest masters was the poet 
Archias, whom he defended afterwards in his con- 
sular year; and under his instruction he attained 
such proficiency as to compose a poem, though yet 
a boy, on the fable of Glaucus, which had formed 
the subject of one of the tragedies of Aeschylus. 
Soon after he assumed the toga virilis, he was 
placed under the care of Scaevola, the celebrat- 
ed lawyer, whom he introduces so beautifully in 
several of his philosophical dialogues; and in no 
long time he gained a thorough knowledge of the 
laws and political institutions of his country. 
This was about the period of the Social War; and, 
according to the Roman custom, which made it a 
necessary part of education to learn military science 
by actual service, Cicero took the opportunity of 
serving a campaign under the consul Pompeius 
Strabo, father of Pompey the Great. Returning to 
pursuits more congenial to his natural tastes, he 


commenced the study of philosophy under Philo | ( 


the Academic. But his chief attention was re- 
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served for oratory, to which he applied himself 
with the assistance of Molo, the ablest rhetorician 
of the day; while Diodotus the Stoic exercised 
him in the argumentative subtleties for which the 
disciples of Zeno were so celebrated. At the same 
time he declaimed daily in Greek and Latin with 
certain young noblemen, who were competitors in 
the same race for honours with himself. 

Cicero was the first Roman who found his way 
to the highest dignities of the State with no other 
recommendation than his powers of eloquence and 
his merits as a civil magistrate. The first case 
of importance which he undertook was the defence 


(of Roscius Amerinus, in which he distinguished 
| himself by his courageous defence of his client, 


who had been accused of parricide by Chrysogo- 
nus, a favourite of Sulla’s. This obliging him, 
however, according to Plutarch, to leave Rome 
from prudential motives, the power of Sulla being 
at that time paramount, he employed his time in 
travelling for two years under pretence of his 
health, which he tells us was as yet unequal to the 
exertion of pleading. At Athens he met with T. 
Pomponius Atticus, whom he had formerly known 
at school, and there renewed with him a friendship 
which lasted through life, in spite of the change 
of interests and estrangement of affection so com- 
monly attendant on turbulent times. Here, too, 
he attended the lectures of Antiochus, who, under 
the name of an Academic, taught the dogmatic 
doctrines of Plato and the Stoics. Though Cicero 
at first evinced considerable dislike for his philo- 
sophical views, he seems afterwards to have adopt- 
ed the sentiments of the Old Academy, which they 
much resembled, and not until late in life to have 


‘relapsed into the sceptical tenets of his earlier in- 


structor Philo. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

After visiting the principal philosophers and 
rhetoricians of Asia, he returned at the age of 
thirty to Rome, so strengthened and improved both 
in bodily and mental powers that he soon eclipsed 
in speaking all his competitors for public favour. 
Such brilliant gifts speedily gained him the suf- 
frage of the people; and being sent to Sicily as 
quaestor, at a time when the metropolis itself was 
visited with a scarcity of corn, he acquitted himself 
in that delicate situation with so much success as to 
supply the clamorous wants of the Romans without 
oppressing the province from which the provisions 
were raised. Returning thence with greater hon- 
ours than had ever before been decreed to a Roman 
governor, he gained for himself still further the es- 
teem of the Sicilians by undertaking his celebrated 
prosecution of Verres (q. v.) for his misgovernment 
of Sicily. Verres, though defended by the influ- 
ence of the Metelli and the eloquence of Horteusi- 
us (q. v.), Was driven in despair into voluntary exile. 
Five years after his quaestorship Cicero was elect- 
ed aedile. Though possessed of only a moderate 
fortune, he nevertheless, with the good sense and 
taste which mark his character, was enabled, while 
holding this expensive office, to preserve in his do- 
mestic arrangements the dignity of a literary and 
public man, without any of the ostentation of mag- 
nificence which often distinguished the candidate 
for popular applause. After the customary inter- 
val of two years, he was returned at the head of the 
list as praetor, and now made his first appearance 
on the Rostra in support of the Manilian law. 
See Lex Mania.) About the same time, also, 


he defended Cluentius. At the expiration of his 
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praetorship, he refused to accept a foreign prov- 
ince, the usual reward of that magistracy ; but, 
having the consulship in view, and relying on his 
interest with Caesar and Pompey, he allowed noth- 
ing to divert him from that career of glory for which 
he now believed himself to be destined. Having 
succeeded at length in attaining to the high office 
of which he was in quest, he signalized his consul- 
ship by crushing the conspiracy of Lucius Catiline ; 
and the Romans hailed him, on the discovery 
and overthrow of this nefarious plot, as the Father 
and Deliverer of his country. His consulate was 
succeeded by the return of Pompey from the East, 
and the establishment of the First Triumvirate ; 
which, disappointing his hopes of political great- 
ness, induced him to resume his forensic and liter- 
ary occupations. From these he was called away, 
after an interval of four years, by the threatening 
measures of P. Clodius (q. v.), who at length sue- 
ceeded in driving him into exile. This event, 
which, considering the circumstances connected 
with it, was one of the most glorious of his life, 
filled him with the utmost distress and desponden- 
cy. Its history is as follows: Clodius, Cicero’s bit- 
ter enemy, had caused a law to be renewed, declar- 
ing every one guilty of treason who ordered the 
execution of a Roman citizen before the people 
had condemned him. The blow was aimed against 
Cicero, on account of the punishment he had caused 
to be inflicted, by the authority of the Senate, upon 
the accomplices of Catiline. The illustrious ex- 
consul put on mourning, and appeared in public, 
accompanied by the equites and many young pa- 
tricians, demanding the protection of the people. 
Clodius, however, at the head of his armed adher- 
ents, insulted them repeatedly, and ventured even 
to besiege the Senate-house. Cicero, upon this, 
went into voluntary exile. His conduct, however, 
in this reverse of fortune, showed anything but 
the firmness of a man of fortitude. He wandered 
about Greece, bewailing his miserable condition, 
refusing the consolations which his friends at- 
tempted to administer, and shunning the public 
honours with which the Greek cities were eager to 
load him. He ultimately took refuge in Thessa- 
lonica with Plancus. Clodius, in the meantime, 
procured new decrees, in consequence of which 


Cicero’s country-seats were torn down, and a tem- | 


ple of Libertas built on the site of his house at 
Rome. 
to ill-usage from his embittered persecutors. <A 
favourable change, however, soon took place in the 
minds of his countrymen. The insolence of Clo- 
dius became insupportable to all. Pompey encour- 
aged Cicero’s friends to get him recalled to Rome, 
and the Senate also declared that it would not at- 
tend to any business until the decree which ordered 
his banishment was revoked. Through the zeal 
of the consul Lentulus, and at the proposition of 
several tribunes, the decree of recall passed the a 
sembly of the people in the following year, in spite 
of a bloody tumult, in which Cicero’s brother Quin- 
tus was dangerously wounded; and the orator re- 
turning to his native country after an absence of 
ten months, was received with every mark of hon- 
our. The Senate met him at the city gates, and his 
entry resembled a triumphal procession. 
tacks of Clodius, though they could now do little 
harm, were immediately renewed, until Cicero was 
freed from the insults of this turbulent demagogue 
by the hand of Milo, whom he afterwards, in a public 
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His wife and children were-also exposed | 


The at- | 
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trial for the deed, unsuccessfully defended. (See 
Mito.) Five years after his return from exile he 
received the government of Cilicia, in consequence 


of Pompey’s law, which obliged those senators of 


consular or praetorian rank, who had never held 
any foreign command, to divide the vacant prov- 
inces among them. Cicero conducted a war, while 


Cicero. 


(Capitoline Museum.) 


in this office, with good success against the plun- 
dering tribes of the mountain districts of Cilicia, 
and was greeted by his soldiers with the title of 
Imperator. He resigned his command, and returned 


| to Italy about the close of the year 50, intending 


to prefer his claim to a triumph; but the troubles 
which were just then commencing between Caesar 
and Pompey prevented him from obtaining one. 
His return home was followed by earnest endeay- 
ours to reconcile Pompey with Caesar, and by very 
spirited behaviour when Caesar required his pres- 
ence in the Senate. But this independent temper 
was only transient; and at no period of his public 
life did he display such miserable vacillation as 
at the opening of the Civil War. His conduct, in 
this respect, had been faulty enough before, for he 
then vacillated between the several members of 
the First Triumvirate, defending Vatinius in order 
to please Caesar, and his bitter political enemy 
Gabinius to ingratiate himself with Pompey. 
Now, however, we find him first accepting a com- 
mission from the Republic; then courting Caesar; 
next, on Pompey’s sailing for Greece, resolving to 


| follow him thither; presently determining to stand 


neutral; then bent on retiring to the Pompeians 
in Sicily; and when finally he had joined their 
camp in Greece, exhibiting such timidity and dis- 
content as to draw from Pompey the bitter remark, 
Cupio ad hostes Cicero transeat, ut nos timeat (Macrob. 
Sat. ii. 3). 

After the battle of Pharsalia (B.c. 48) and the 
flight of Pompey, he refused to take the command 
of some troops then under the orders of Cato, but re- 
turned to Italy, which was governed by Antony, the 
representative of Caesar. His return was attended 
with several unpleasant circumstances, until the 
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conqueror wrote to him, and soon after received 
him in the most friendly spirit. Cicero now de- 
voted himself entirely to literature and philosophy. 
The state of his private affairs, however, involved 
him in great embarrassment. A large sum, which 
he had advanced to Pompey, had impoverished 
him, and he was forced to stand indebted to Atti- 
cus for present assistance. These difficulties led 
him to a step which it has been customary to re- 
gard with great severity—the divorce of his wife 
Terentia, though he was then in his sixty-second 
year, and his marriage with his rich ward Publilia, 
who was of an age disproportionate to his own. 
Yet, in reviewing this proceeding, we must not 
adopt the modern standard of propriety, forgetful 
of the character of an age which reconciled actions 
even of moral turpitude with a reputation for hon- 
our and virtue. Terentia was a woman of a most 
imperious and violent temper, and had, besides, in 
no slight degree contributed to his present embar- 
rassment by her extravagance in the management 
of his private affairs. By her he had had two chil- 
dren—a son born the year before his consulship, 
and a daughter, whose loss he was now fated to ex- 
perience. To Tullia he was tenderly attached, not 
only from the excellence of her disposition, but 
from her love of polite literature; and her death 
now took from him, as he so pathetically laments 
to Sulpicius, the only comfort which the course of 
public events had left him. His distress was in- 
creased by the unfeeling conduct of Publilia, whom 
he soon divorced for testifying joy at the death of 
her step-daughter. It was on this occasion that 
he wrote the treatise De Consolatione, with a view 
to mitigate the anguish of his sufferings. His 
friends were assiduous in their attentions; and 
Caesar, who had treated him with the utmost kind- 
ness on his return from Egypt, signified the respect 
he bore his character by sending a letter of con- 
dolence from Spain, where the remains of the Pom- 
peian party still engaged him. But no attentions, 
however considerate, could soften Cicero’s vexa- 
tion at seeing the country he had formerly saved 
by his exertions now subjected to the dominion of 
asingle master. His speeches, indeed, for Marcellus 
and Ligarius exhibit traces of inconsistency ; but 
for the most part he retired from public business, 
and gave himself up to the composition of those 
works which, while they mitigated his political 
sorrows, have secured his literary fame. 

The assassination of Caesar, which took place in 
the following year (B.C. 44), once more brought him 
on the stage of public affairs. He hoped to regain 
great political influence; but Antony took Caesar’s 
place, and all that was left Cicero to do was to 
compose those vigorous orations against him 
which are known by the name of Philippics, and 
are equally distinguished for eloquence and patri- 
otism. His enmity towards Antony induced him 
to favour the young Octavianus, although the pre- 
tended moderation of the latter by no means de- 
ceived him. With him originated all the energetic 
resolutions of the Senate in favour of the war 
which the consuls and the young Caesar were con- 
ducting against Antony in the name of the Repub- 
lic; and for a time the prospect seemed to brighten. 
At last, however, Octavianus having possessed 
himself of the consulship, and having formed the 
alliance with Antony and Lepidus known as the 
Second Triumvirate, Cicero became convinced that 
liberty was at an end. At Tusculum, whither he 
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had retired with his brother and_ his nephew, 
he learned that Octavianus had basely deserted 
him, and that his name, at Antony’s demand, had 
been added to the list of the proscribed. He re- 
paired, in a state of indecision, to the sea-coast 
and embarked. Contrary winds, however, drove 
him back to the shore. At the request of his 
slaves he embarked a second time, but soon re- 
turned again to await his fate at his country-seat 
near Formiae. “T will die,” said he, “in that 
country which I have so often saved.” Here, then, 
he was disposed to remain and to meet his death; 
but his slaves, who were warmly attached to him, 
could not bear to see him thus sacrificed; and 
when the party of soldiers sent to murder him was 
advancing towards the villa, they almost used 
force to make him enter his litter, and to allow 
them to carry him once more on board of the ves- 
sel, which was still lying at Caieta. But, as they 
were bearing the litter towards the sea, they were 
overtaken in the walks of his own grounds by the 
soldiers who were in search of him, and who were 
headed by one Herennius, a centurion, and by C. 
Popilius Laenas. Popilius was a native of Pice- 
num, and had, on a former occasion, been success- 
fully defended by Cicero, when brought to trial for 
some offence before the courts at Rome. As the 
assistance of advocates was given gratuitously, the 
connection between them and their clients was es- 
teemed very differently from what it is among us; 
and it was therefore an instance of peculiar atroc- 
ity that Popilius offered his services to Antony to 
murder his patron, from no other motive than the 
hope of gaining his favour by showing such readi- 
ness to destroy his greatest enemy. ‘The slaves of 
Cicero, undismayed at the appearance of the sol- 
diers, prepared to defend their master; but he re- 
fused to allow any blood to be shed on his account, 
and commanded them to set down the litter and 
await the issue in silence, He was obeyed; and 
when the soldiers came up he stretched out his 
head with perfect calmness, and submitted his 
neck to the sword of Popilius. He died in his 
sixty-third year, B.c. 43. When the murder was 
accomplished the soldiers cut off his two hands 
also, as the instruments with which he had written 
his Philippie orations; and the head and hands 
were carried to Rome, and exposed together at the 
Rostra. Men crowded to see the mournful sight, 
and testified by their tears the compassion and 
affection which his unworthy death, and his pure 
and amiable character, had so justly deserved. 

On the whole, antiquity may be challenged to 
produce an individual so upright and so amiable 
as Cicero. None interest us more in their lives; 
none excite more painful emotions in their 
deaths. Others may be found of loftier and more 
heroic character, who awe and subdue the mind 
by the grandeur of their views or the intensity 
of their exertions; but Cicero wins our affections 
by the integrity of his public conduct, the purity 
of his private life, the generosity, placability, and 
kindness of his heart, the playfulness of his tem- 
per, and the warmth of his domestic attachments. 
In this respect his letters are invaluable. Here we 
see the man without disguise or affectation, espe- 
cially in his letters to Atticus, to whom he unbos- 
omed every thought, and talked with the same 
frankness as to himself. It must, however, be 
confessed that the publication of this same corre- 
spondence has laid open the defects of his politi- 
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eal character. Everything seemed to point out 
Cicero as the fittest person of the day to be a me- 
diator between contending factions. And yet, af- 
ter the eventful period of his consulship, we see 
him resigning the high station in the Republic 
which he himself might have filled, to the young- 
er Cato, who, with only half his abilities, little 
foresight, and no address, possessed that first req- 
uisite for a statesman, firmness. Cicero, on the 
contrary, was irresolute, timid, and inconsistent, 
He talked, indeed, largely of preserving a middle 
course, but he was continually vacillating from 
one to the other extreme; always too confident 
or too dejected; incorrigibly vain of success, yet 
meanly panegyrizing the government of a usurp- 
er. His foresight, sagacity, practical good sense, 
and singular tact in directing men’s measures, 
were lost for want of that strength of mind which 
points them steadily to one object. He was never 
decided, and never took an important step without 
afterwards repenting of it. Nor can we account 
for the firmness and resolution of his consulate, 
unless we discriminate between the ease of resist- 
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ing a party and that of balancing contending | 


interests. 

We may now consider Cicero as a public speaker 
and writer. The ORATIONS that he is known to have 
composed amount in all to 107, of which seventy- 
seven, either entire or in part, have been preserved. 
All those pronounced by him during the five years 
intervening between his election to the quaestor- 
ship and the aedileship have perished, except that 
for M. Tullius, the evordium and narratio of which 
were brought to light by the discoveries of Mai 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan. From the same 
quarter have been obtained many other proofs of 
the eloquence of Cicero, among the most important 
of which are a large fragment of the oration for 
Scaurus, and detached portions of that delivered 
against Clodius for his profanation of the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. Of all the lost orations, the two 
most regretted are that in defence of Cornelius, 
and the speech delivered by him in the Temple of 
Bellona in quelling the disturbance excited by 
the law of Otho. (See Roscra Lex.) This last is 
said to have been one of the most signal victories 
of eloquence over the turbulence of human pas- 
sions, while to the former Cicero himself frequent- 
ly alludes as among the most finished of his com- 
positions. The oration for Marcellus is maintained 
by many to be a spurious performance. It would 
seem, however, after weighing all the arguments 
adduced by modern critics, that a part is actually 
genuine, but that much has been subsequently in- 
terpolated by some rhetorician or declaimer. 

Of the RHETORICAL WORKS of Cicero, the most 
admired and finished is the dialogue De Oratore, 
of which Cicero himself highly approved, and 
which his friends were accustomed to regard as 
one of the finest of his productions. In the Ora- 
toriae Partitiones, the subject is the art of ar- 
ranging and distributing the parts of an oration 
so as to adapt them in the best manner to their 
proper end—that of moving and persuading an 
audience. In the dialogue on famous orators, en- 
titled Brutus, he gives a short deseription of all who 
had ever flourished in Greece or Rome, with any 
considerable reputation for eloquence, down to his 
own time. It was intended as a fourth and sup- 
plemental book to the treatise De Oratore. The 
Orator, addressed to Brutus, and written at his 
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solicitation, was intended to complete the two 
works just mentioned. It enlarges on the fa- 
yourite topic of Cicero, which had already been 
partially discussed in the treatise De Oratore—the 
character of the perfect orator; and seeks to con- 
firm his favourite proposition—that perfection in 
oratory requires an extensive acquaintance with 
every art. It is on the merits of this work in 
particular that Cicero, in a letter to a friend, as- 
serts his perfect willingness that his reputation 
should be staked. The Zopica is a compendium 
of the Topica of Aristotle. The treatise De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum was originally intended as a pref- 
ace to a translation of the celebrated orations of 
Demosthenes and Aeschines De Corona. The work 
De Inventione was a youthful performance ; and 
that addressed to Hereynius, according to the 
best authorities, never proceeded from his pen. 
In all Cicero’s rhetorical works, except, perhaps, 
the Orator, he professes to have digested the prin- 
ciples of the Aristotelian and Isocratie schools into 
one finished system, selecting what was best in 
each, and, as occasion might offer, adding remarks 
and precepts of hisown. The subject is considered 
in three distinct lights, with reference to (1) the 
case, (2) the speaker, and (3) the speech. The case, 
as respects its nature, is definite or indefinite; with 
reference to the hearer, it is judicial, deliberative, 
or descriptive; as regards the opponent, the di- 
vision is fourfold—according as the fact, its nat- 
ure, its quality, or its propriety is called in ques- 
tion. The art of the speaker is directed to five 
points: the sources of persuasion (whether ethi- 
cal, pathetic, or argumentative), arrangement, die- 
tion, memory, delivery. And the speech itself 
consists of six parts: introduction (or exordium), 
statement of the case, division of the subject, 
proof, refutation, and conclusion or peroration. 
Cicero’s laudatory orations are among his happi- 
est efforts. Nothing can exceed the taste and 
beauty of those for the Manilian law, for Marcel- 
lus, for Ligarius, for Archias, aud the Ninth Phil- 
ippic, which is principally in praise of Servius 
Sulpicius. But it is in judicial eloquence, particu- 
larly on subjects of a lively east, as in his speeches 
for Caelius and Muraena and against Caecilius, 
that his talents are displayed to the best advan- 
tage. To both kinds his urbane and _ pleasant 
cast of mind imparts inexpressible grace and del- 
icacy; historical allusions, philosophical senti- 
ments, descriptions fall of life and nature, and 
polite raillery, sueceed each other in the most 
agreeable manner, without appearance of artifice 
or effort. Of this nature are his pictures of the 


| confusion of the Catilinarian conspirators on de- 


tection (In Cat. iii. 3); of the death of Metellus 
(Pro Cael. 10); of Sulpicius undertaking the em- 
bassy to Antony (Philipp. ix. 3); the character he 
draws of Catiline (Pro Cael. 6); and his fine sketch 
of old Appius frowning on his degenerate descend- 
ant Clodia (ib. 6). But, by the formation of a 
style which adapts itself with singular felicity to 
every class of subjects, whether lofty or familiar, 
philosophical or forensic, Cicero answers more 
exactly to his own definition of a perfect orator 
( Orat. 29) than by his plausibility, pathos, and 
vivacity. Among many excellences possessed by 
Cicero’s oratorical diction, the greatest is its suita- 
bility to the genius of the Latin language; though 
the diffuseness thence necessarily resulting has ex- 
posed it, both in his own days and since his time, 
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to the criticisms of those who have affected to con- 
demn its Asiatic character, in comparison with the 
simplicity of Attic writers and the strength of De- 
mosthenes. Greek, however, is celebrated for co- 
piousness in its vocabulary and perspicuity in its 
phrases, and its consequent facility of expressing 
the most novel or abstruse ideas with precision and 
elegance. Hence the Attic style of eloquence was 
plain and simple, because simplicity and plainness 
were not incompatible with clearness, energy, and 
harmony. But it was a singular want of judg- 
ment, an ignorance of the very principles of com- 
position, which induced Brutus, Calvus, Sallust, 
and others, to imitate this terse and severe beauty 
in their own defective language, and even to pro- 
nounce the opposite kind of diction deficient in 
taste and purity. In Greek, indeed, the words 
fall, as it were, naturally into a distinct and har- 
monious order; and, from the exuberant richness 
of the materials, less is left to the ingenuity of the 
artist. But the Latin language is comparatively 
weak, scanty, and unmusical, and requires consid- 
erable skill and management to render it expres- 
sive and graceful. Simplicity in Latin is scarcely 
separable from baldness; and justly as Terence is 
celebrated for chaste and unadorned diction, yet 
even he, compared with Attic writers, is flat and 
heavy. Again, the perfection of strength is clear- 


ness united to brevity; and to this combination | 


Latin is usually unequal. From the vagueness 
and uncertainty of meaning which characterize 
its separate words, to be perspicuous it must be 
full. What Livy and, much more Tacitus, have 
gained in energy, they have lost in perspicuity 
and elegance. Latin, in short, is not a philosoph- 
ical language; not a language in which a deep 
thinker is likely to express himself with purity 
or neatness. Now Cicero rather made a language 
than a style, yet not so much by the invention 
as by the combination of words. Some terms, in- 
deed, his philosophical subjects compelled him to 
coin, and these are often admirable—e. g. qualitas, 
quantitas =ro.dtns, tocorns ; but his great art lies 
in the application of existing materials, in convert- 
ing the very disadvantages of the language into 
beauties, in enriching it with circumlocutions and 
metaphors, in pruning it of harsh and uncouth 
expressions, and in systematizing the structure 
of a sentence. This is that copia dicendi which 
gained Cicero the high testimony of Caesar to his 
inventive powers, and which makes him the great- 
est master of composition the world has ever seen. 

We come next to Cicero’s PHILOSOPHICAL WRIT- 
INGS, after a brief enumeration of which we shall 
offer a few remarks on the character of his philos- 
ophy itself. The treatise De Legibus has reached 
us in an imperfect state, only three books remain- 
ing, and these disfigured by numerous chasms 
that cannot be supplied. It traces the philo- 
sophie principles of jurisprudence to their remot- 
est sources, sets forth a body of laws conformable 
to Cicero’s idea of a well-regulated State, and is 
supposed to have treated in the books that are 
lost of the executive power of magistrates and 
the rights of Roman citizens. The treatise De Fi- 
nibus Bonorum et Malorum is written after the 
manner of Aristotle, and discusses the chief good 
and the chief evil (summum bonum et summum 
malum); in it Cicero explains the several opinions 
entertained on this subject by the philosophers 
of antiquity. The Academicae Quaestiones relates 
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to the Academic philosophy, whose tenets Cicero 
himself had embraced. It is an account and de- 
fence of the doctrines of the Academy. In the 
Tusculanae Disputationes, tive books are devoted 
to as many different questions of philosophy, bear- 
ing the most strongly on the practice of life, and 
involving topics the most essential to human hap- 
piness, The Paradowva contains a defence of six par- 
adoxes of the Stoics. The work De Natura Deorum, 
in three books, embraces a full examination of the 
various theories of heathen antiquity on the nature 
of the gods, to which the treatise De Divinatione 
may be regarded as a supplement. The essay De 
Offictis, on moral duties, has, not unaptly, been 
styled the heathen Whole Duty of Man; nor have 
the dialognes De Senectute and De Amicitia been 
incorrectly regarded as among the most highly 
finished and pleasing performances of which any 
language can boast. We have to lament the loss 
of the treatises De Consolatione, De Gloria, and 
the one entitled Hortensius, in which last Cicero 
undertook the defence of learning and philosophy, 
and left to his illustrious competitor the task of 
arraigning them. It was this book which first 
led St. Augustine to the study of Christian philos- 
ophy and the doctrines of Christianity. The trea- 
tise De Republica has been in part rescued from 
the destroying hand of time by the labours of Mai. 
Except the works De Inventione and De Oratore, 
this was the earliest of Cicero’s literary produc- 
tions. It was given to the world in B.c.53, just be- 
fore its author set out for his proconsular govern- 
ment in Cilicia. He was then in his fifty-third 
year. The object and spirit of the work were 
highly patriotic. He wished to bring the consti- 
tution back to its first principles by an impression 
expositive of its theory; to inflame his contempo- 
raries with the love of virtue by pourtraying the 
character of their ancestors in its primeval puri- 
ty and beauty; and while he was raising a monu- 
ment to all future ages of what Rome had been, 
to inculcate upon his own times what it ought 
still to be. We know it to have been his original 
purpose to make it a very voluminous work; for 
he expressly tells his brother that it was to be ex- 
tended to nine books. Ernesti thinks that they 
were all given to the world, although Cicero, in a 
letter to Atticus, on which that learned and sug- 
gestive scholar makes this very remark, speaks of 
them as his six pledges or sureties for his good be- 
haviour. 

Cicero, as a philosopher, belongs, upon the 
whole, to the New Academy. It has been dis- 
puted whether he was really attached to this sys- 
tem, or had merely resorted to it as being the best 
adapted for furnishing him with oratorical argu- 
ments suited to all occasions. At first its adop- 
tion was subsidiary to his other plans. But, tow- 
ards the conclusion of his life, when he no longer 
maintained the place he was wont to hold in the 
Senate or the Forum, and when philosophy formed 
the occupation “with which,” to quote his own 
words, “life was just tolerable, and without which 
it would have been intolerable,” he doubtless be- 
came convinced that the principles of the New 
Academy, illustrated as they had been by Carnea- 
des (q. v.) and Philo, formed the soundest system 
which had descended to mankind from the schools 
of Athens. The attachment, however, of Cicero to 
the Academic philosophy was free from the exclu- 
sive spirit of sectarianism, and hence it did not 
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prevent his extracting from other systems what he 
found in them conformable to virtue and reason. 
His ethical principles, in particular, appear eclec- 
tic, having been in a great measure formed from 
the opinions of the Stoics. Of most of the Greek 
sects he speaks with respect and esteem. For the 
Epicureans alone he seems, notwithstanding his 
friendship for Atticus, to have entertained a de- 
cided aversion and contempt. The general pur- 
pose of Cicero’s philosophical works was rather to 
give a history of the ancient philosophy, than dog- 
matically to inculcate opinions of his own. It was 
his great aim to explain to his fellow-citizens, in 
their own language, whatever the sages of Greece 
had taught on the most important subjects, in order 
to enlarge their minds and reform their morals. 

In theoretical investigation, in the development 
of abstract ideas, and in the analysis of qualities and 
perceptions, Cicero can not be regarded as in any 
degree an inventor or a profound original thinker, 
and can not be ranked with Plato and Aristotle. His 
peculiar merit as a philosophical writer lay in his 
luminous and popular exposition of the leading prin- 
ciples and disputes of the ancient schools, and no 
works transmitted from antiquity present so concise 
and comprehensive a view of the opinions of the 
Greek philosophers. The most obvious peculiari- 
ty of Cicero’s philosophical writings is their form 
of dialogue. The idea was borrowed from Plato 
and Xenophon; but the nature of Cicero’s dia- 
logue is as different from that of the two Atheni- 
ans as was his object in writing. With them, the 
Socratic mode of argument could hardly be dis- 
played in any other shape; whereas Cicero’s aim 
was to excite interest, and he availed himself 
of this mode of composition for the life and varie- 
ty, the ease, perspicuity, and vigour which it gave 
to his discussions. The majesty and splendour 
of his introductions, the eloquence with which both 
sides of a question are snecessively displayed, the 
clearness and terseness of his statements on ab- 
stract points, his exquisite allusions to the scene 
or time of the supposed conversation, his digres- 
sions in praise of philosophy, and, lastly, the mel- 
ody and richness of his style, unite to throw a 
charm around these productions which has been 
felt in every age. 

Cicero’s EPISTULAE, nearly one thousand (864) in 
all, are comprised in thirty-six books, sixteen of 
which are addressed to Atticus, three to his broth- 
er Quintus, one to Brutus, and sixteen to his dif- 
ferent friends; and they form a history of his life 
from his fortieth year. Among those addressed 
to his friends (Ad Hamiliares) some occur written 
to him by Brutus, Metellus, Planens, Caelius, and 
others. For the preservation of this most valuable 
department of Cicero’s writings we are indebted 
to Tiro, the author’s freedman, though we possess 
at the present day only a part of those originally 
published. The most interesting by far are the 
letters to Atticus, for they not only throw great 
light on the history of the times, but also give us 
a full insight into the private character of Cicero 
himself, who was accustomed at all times to un- 
bosom his thoughts most freely to this friend of 
his. The authenticity of the correspondence with 
Brutus has been disputed hy modern scholars, but 
the general opinion is favourable to the genuine- 
ness of all but two (xvi. and xvii.). 

His POETICAL and HISTORICAL woRKS have 
suffered a hard fate. The latter class, consisting 
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of his commentary on his consulship and his his- 
tory of his own times, are altogether lost. Of the 
former, which comprised the heroic poems Aleyone, 
Marius, and on his own consulate, translations of 
parts of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Aratus, 
epigrams, etc., but little remains except some frag- 
ments of the Phaenomena and Diosemeia of Aratus. 
It may, however, be questioned whether literature 
has suffered much by this loss. We should re- 
frain from speaking contemptuously of the poetic 
powers of one who possessed so much fancy, so 
much taste, and so fine an ear; but his poems 
were principally composed in his youth; and after- 
wards, when his powers were more mature, his oc- 
cupations did not allow even his active mind the 
time necessary for polishing a language then still 
more rugged in verse than it was in prose. Hence 
we find that his own contemporaries criticised un- 
favourably his attempts in verse, a fact to which 
he himself bears witness; and such specimens as 
remain show the ante-classical fondness for allit- 
erative jingle; as, for instance, the famous line 
which he quotes in his De Officiis (i. 77): 
“Cedant arma togae, concedat laurea laudi,”’ 


and the absurdly egotistical hexameter sneered at 
by Juvenal in his Tenth Satire: 


‘“‘Q fortunatam natam me consule Romam!’’ 


His contemporary history, on the other hand, can 
hardly have conveyed more explicit, and certainly 
would have contained less faithful, information than 
his private correspondence; while, with all the pen- 
etration he assuredly possessed, it may be doubted 
if his diffuse and graceful style of thought and 
composition was adapted for the depth of reflection 
and condensation of meaning which are the chief 
excellences of historical composition. 
Manuscripts.—The MSS. of Cicero are so numer- 
ous and so scattered over Europe as to preclude an 
exhaustive enumeration of them here. The Lauren- 
tian Library alone contains 188 codices, of which 
the oldest dates back to the tenth century. The 
Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris possesses 231, col- 
lected prior to the Revolution of 1789. Six of these 
date from the ninth century; 138 are of the fif- 
teenth. The oldest collection of the letters ad fa- 
miliares is the Codex Vercellensis (now the Codex 
Mediceus) of the ninth century. Petrarch, in 1345, 
discovered at Verona the letters to Brutus, Q. Cic- 
ero, and Atticus. The MS. found by Petrarch has 
again been lost, so that only a copy of {it remains. 
Other important Ciceronian MSS. are as follows: 
of the fourteen Philippies, the Vatican-Basilican 
MS. of the ninth century; of the orations against 
Verres, the Vatican palimpsest of the fourth (?) 
century, and two Wolfenbiittel MSS. dependent 
upon a Paris codex of the ninth century; of the 
Catilinarian orations, the Ambrosian Codex of the 
tenth century, and the Munich MSS. of the elev- 
enth century ; of the oration for Archias, the Co- 
dex Bruxellensis (Brussels ) of the eleventh cen- 
tury; of the oration on the Manilian law, the Codex 
Erfurtensis of the twelfth century; of the oration 
for Milo, the Munich MS. (18,787) and a palimpsest 
at Turin; of the treatises De Oratore, Brutus, and 
Orator, the Codex Laudensis (Lodi), or rather three 
copies of that codex made after 1422; of the Par- 
titiones Oratoriae, a Paris MS. of the eleventh cen- 
tury (No. 7231); of the Topica, a codex at Leyden 
and two at St. Gall; of the treatise De Optimo 
Genere Oratorum, a MS. at St. Gall; of the philo- 
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sophical works, the Codices Leidenses (Vossiani, 
84 saec. x., and 86 saec. xi.), the Codex Laurentia- 
nus S. Marci (257) of the tenth century, and the 
Codex Vindobonensis (Vienna) of the tenth century. 
A collection of 600 excerpts from Cicero’s philosoph- 
ical writings, made by a certain Hadoardus in the 
ninth century, is in the Vatican. For the treatise 
De Legibus, the best MSS. are the Leyden codices 
(Vossiani, 84 saec. x., and 86 saec. xi.); for the 
Paradoxa, the same; for the De Finibus, the Pala- 
tino-Vaticanus of the eleventh century; for the 
Academica, the Codices Leidenses already men- 
tioned; for the Tusculanae Disputationes, a MS. at 
Paris dating from the tenth century, and one at 
Brussels of the twelfth century; for the Timaeus, 
the Codices Leidenses; for the De Natura Deorum, 
the same; for the Cato Maior, a Codex Leidensis 
(Voss. F. 12, saec. x.) ; for the De Divinatione, the 
Palatino-Vaticanus noted above; for the De Fato, 
a@ codex at Vienna (189); for the Laelius,a MS. at 
Munich of the tenth century; for the De Offciis, a 
MS. at Bern of the tenth century, and one of the 
same age at Paris (6601). 

Epitions.—The editio princeps of the entire 
works of Cicero was that by P. Victorius (Venice, 
1534-37). A famous old edition is that of Lambi- 
nus (Paris, 1566); and those of Graevius, unfinished 
(Amsterdam, 1684), Ernesti (Leipzig, 1737, last ed. 
1820), Orelli (Ziirich, 1826-30), revised with Baiter 
and Halm (1845-62), Nobbe (Leipzig, 1850), are very 
often cited. More recent are the editions by Klotz, 
11 vols. (Leipzig, 1863-71); revised by C. F. W. Miil- 
ler, not yet completed (Leipzig, 1878-), and Baiter 
and Kayser, 11 vols. (Leipzig, 1861-69), with index. 

Among special editions may be mentioned that 
of the orations with English notes by Long, 4 vols. 
(London, 1855-62); of the oration on the Manilian 
law by Wilkins (London, 1885); of the Second 
Philippic by J. E. B. Mayor (London, 1878), and by 
Gantrelle ( Paris, 1882); of the Catilinarian ora- 
tious by Halm (latest ed. Berlin, 1886); of the ora- 
tion for Archias by J. 8. Reid (Cambridge, 1884) ; 
of the oration for Balbus by Reid (Cambridge, 
1879); of the oration for Plancius by Holden (Lon- 
don, 1881); of the oration for Milo by Purton (Cam- 
bridge, 1877). Special editions of the rhetorical 
works are those of the De Oratore, 3 vols., by 
Wilkins (London, 1893); of the Orator by San- 
dys (London, 1885); of the Brutus by Kellogg 
(Boston, 1889); and of the Partitiones Oratoriae 
by Piderit (Leipzig, 1867). A critical revision of 
Cicero’s philosophical works is that of Schiche 
(Prague, 1884); and special editions of individual 
treatises are that of the De Legibus by Vahlen 
(Berlin, 1883); of the De Finibus by Reid (in prep- 
aration), and Langen (Miinster, 1888); of the Aca- 
demica by Reid (London, 1885) ; of the Tuseulanae 
by Heine (Leipzig, 1881); of the De Natura Deo- 
rum by J. B. Mayor, 3 vols. (Cambridge, 1885); 
of the Cato Maior by Reid (Cambridge, 1883), re- 
vised by Kelsey (Boston, 1884); of the De Offictis 
by Holden (Cambridge, 1884), and by Stickney 
(N. Y. 1888). An excellent edition of the corre- 
spondence of Cicero, with notes and an introduc- 
tion, is that by Tyrrell and Purser (London, 186, 
foll.). Recent collections of the fragments of 
Cicero’s writings are those of Baiter and Kayser 
(1868), and C. F. W. Miiller (1879). ; 

SprciaL Works.—Orelli, Onomasticum et In- 
dices, 3 vols. (1838 ); Ernesti, Clavis Ciceroniana 
(Halle, 1831); Schiitz, 
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(1817); Nizolius, Lexicon Ciceronianwm, 3 vols. (last 
ed. 1820); Merguet, Lexikon zu Cicero’s Reden (1877- 
84); Suringar, Ciceronis Annales, 2 vols. (1854 ) ; 
Hirtzel, Untersuchungen 2, Cicero’s philosoph. Schrif- 
ten (1877); Levin, Lectures on the Philosophy of Oie- 
ero (Cambridge, 1871); Davidson, Life of Cicero 
(1894); Middleton, Life of Cicero (1741); Briickner, 
Leben Cicero's (1852); Forsyth, Life of Cicero (1864) ; 
A. Trollope, Life of Cicero (1880); Boissier, Cicéron 
et ses Amis (4th ed. 1888), See also Mommsen, His- 
tory of Rome, vol. iv., and against his well-known 
view, the defence of Cicero by Gerlach (Basel, 1864). 

(2) Marcus, only son of the orator, and the per- 
son to whom the latter addressed his work De Ofji- 
ciis. He took part in the civil contest at an early 
age, and served under both Pompey and Brutus. 
After the battle of Philippi he retired to Sicily and 
joined the younger Pompey. Subsequently, how- 
ever, he took advantage of the act of amnesty that 
was passed, and returned to Italy, where he lived 
for some time in a private capacity. Augustus, 
on attaining to sovereign power, made him his col- 
league in the consulship, and it was to Marcus Cic- 
ero, in his quality of consul, that he wrote an ac- 
count of the victory at Actium and the conquest 
of Egypt. Marcus had the satisfaction of execut- 
ing the decree which ordered all the statues and 
monuments that had been erected to Antony to be 
thrown down. After his consulship he was appoint- 
ed governor of Syria, from which period history is 
silent respecting him. He died at an advanced 
age, and was notorious for dissipated and intem- 
perate habits. 

(3) QUINTUS, brother of the orator, and brother- 
in-law of Atticus. After having been praetor 
in B.c. 62, he obtained the government of Asia. 
He was subsequently a lieutenant of Caesar’s in 
Britain, and only left that commander to accom- 
pany his brother, Marcus Tullius, as lieutenant, 
into Cilicia. After the battle of Pharsalia, in 
which he took part on the side of Pompey, he was 
proscribed by the triumvirate and put to death by 
the emissaries of Antony. He had a marked talent 
for poetry, and had planned a poem on the inva- 
sion of Britain by Caesar. He also composed sev- 
eral tragedies, imitated or else translated from the 
Greek, but which have not reached us. Highteen 
lines of his are preserved in Q. Ciceronis Reliquiae, 
edited by Biicheler (Leipzig, 1869). He was per- 
haps the anthor of the piece Commentariolum Peti- 
tionis, usually printed along with Cicero’s letters 
to him. It is addressed by Quintus to his brother 
when the latter was a candidate for the consulship, 
and gives advice with regard to the best means 
to acquire general popularity. There is an edition 
of this work by Eussuer (Wiirzburg, 1872). On the 
authorship of the work see Hendrickson in the 
Amer. Journal of Philology for 1892, pp. 200-212. 


Cicénes (Kikoves). A Thracian people on the 
Hebrus, and near the coast of the Aegean, 


Ciconia. (1) A word meaning literally “a 
stork,” but also applied to a mimic gesture expres- 
sive of ridicule or contempt, produced by bending 
the forefinger into the form of a stork’s neck, and 
pointing it towards the person ridiculed with a 
rapid motion of the two top joints up and down 
(Pers. i. 58, with the commentators; Hieron. Hpist. 
125, 18). (2) A contrivance employed by farmers 
to test a labourer’s work in spade husbandry, and 


Lexicon Ciceronianum, 4 vols. | prove if all his trenches were dug to a uniform and 
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proper width and depth. Tt consisted of an up- 
right, with a cross-bar affixed to it, at right an- 
gles, like the letter T inverted, so that the long 
branch measured the depth, and the two shorter 
arms the width and evenness of the trench (Colum. 


iii. 13, 11). 
Cicynna (Kixuyva). A deme of Attica. 
Cidaris (xidapis). See TIARA. 


Cilicia (Kiikia). A district in the southeast of 
Asia Minor, bounded by the Mediterranean on the 
south, Mount Amanus on the east, and Mount Tau- 
rus on the north. The western part of Cilicia is 
intersected by the offshoots of the Taurus, while 
in its eastern part the mountain chains inclose 
much larger tracts of level country; and hence 
arose the division of the country into Cilicia Aspera 
or Trachea, and Cilicia Campestris—the latter be- 
ing also called Cilicia Propria. The first inhabi- 
tants of the country are supposed to have been of 
the Syrian race. The mythical story derived their 
name from Cilix, the son of Agenor, who started 
with his brothers, Cadmus and Phoenix, for Eu- 
rope, but stopped short on the coast of Asia Minor, 
and peopled with his followers the plain of Cilicia. 
The country remained independent till the time 
of the Persian Empire, under which it formed a 
satrapy, but it appears to have been still governed 
by its native princes. Alexander subdued it on 
his march into Upper Asia, and after the division 
of his empire it formed a part of the kingdom of 


the Seleucidae. Its plains were settled by Greeks, | 
and the old inhabitants were for the most part | 


driven back into the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
where they remained virtually independent, prac- 
ticing robbery by land and piracy by sea, till Pom- 
pey drove them from the sea in his war against 
the pirates; and, having rescued the level country 
from the power of Tigranes, who had overrun it, 
he erected it into a Roman province, B.C. 67-66. 
The mountain country was not made a province 
till the reign of Vespasian. The Cilicians bore a 
low character among the Greeks and Romans; so 
that the Carians (Kapes), Cappadocians (Kamma- 
Soxes), and Cilicians (KiAuces) were called the 
“three bad K’s” (rpia kama Kakvora). 

Ciliciae Pylae (ai [vAat trys KiAikias) or Portae. 
The chief pass between Cappadocia and Cilicia, 
through the Taurus, on the road from Tyana to 
Tarsus. 

Cilicium (déppis). A haircloth. ~The material 
of which the Greeks and Romans almost univer- 
sally made this kind of cloth was the hair of goats, 
The Asiatics made it of camel’s-hair. Goats were 
bred for this purpose in Cilicia; and from this 
country the Latin name of the cloth was derived. 
Lycia, Phrygia, Spain, and Libya also produced the 
same article. The cloth obtained by spinning and 
weaving goat’s-hair was nearly black, and was 
used for the coarse dress which sailors and fisher- 
men wore, as it was the least likely to be de- 
stroyed by being wet; also for horse-cloths, tents, 
sacks, and bags to hold workmen’s tools (fabrilia 
vasa), and for the purpose of covering military en- 
gines, and the walls and towers of besieged cities, 
so as to deaden the force of the ram (see ARrEs), 
oe to preserve the woodwork from being set on 

re. 

Among the Orientals, sackcloth, which was with 
them always haircloth, was worn to express morti- 
fication and grief. Afterthe decline of the Roman 
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power, it passed from its other uses to be so em 
ployed in Europe also. Monks and anchorites al 
most universally adopted the cilicium as fit to be 
worn for the sake of humiliation, and they sup- 
posed their end to be more completely attained if 
this part of their raiment was never washed. 


Cilicium Maré (7 KiAicia Oadagca). The north- 
eastern portion of the Mediterranean, between Ci- 
licia and Cyprus, as far as the Gulf of Issus. 


Cilix (Kié). See CILicra. 

Cilla (KiAXa). A small town in the Troad, cele- 
brated for its temple of Apollo, surnamed Cillaeus. 

Cilliba («:AAiBas, cillibantiwm). (1) In Greece, a 
trestle or stand for anything, especially for a shield 
(Aristoph. Ach. 1122). (2) In Rome, a dining-table, 
at first square (Varr. L. L. v.118),and then round. 


Cilnii. A powerful Etruscan family in Arre- 
tium, driven out of their native town in B.c, 301, 
but restored by the Romans. The Cilnii were 
nobles or Lucumones in their State, and some of 
them in ancient times may have held even the 
kingly dignity. The name has been rendered 
chiefly memorable by C. Cilnius Maecenas. See 
MAECENAS. 

Cimber, L. Trtu1us. A friend of Caesar, receiv- 
ing from him the province of Bithynia, but subse- 
quently one of his murderers, B.C. 44. 

Cimbri (KiuS8por). A Keltic people, probably of 
the same race as the Cymry. (See CELTAE.) They 
appear to have inhabited the peninsula which was 
called after them Chersonesus Cimbrica (Jutland). 
In conjunction with the Teutones and Ambrones, 
they migrated south, with their wives and children, 
towards the close of the second century B.c.; and 
the whole host is said to have contained 300,000 
fighting men. They defeated several Roman ar- 
mies, and caused the greatest alarm at Rome. In 
B.c. 113, they routed the consul Papirius Carbo 
near Noreia, and then crossed over into Gaul, 
which they ravaged in all directions. In 109, they 
defeated the consul Iunius Silanus; and in 107, the 
consul Cassius Longinus, who fell in the battle ; 


| and in 105, they gained their most brilliant victory, 


near the Rhone, over the united armies of the con- 
sul Cn. Mallius and the proconsul Servilius Caepio. 
Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri, fortunate- 
ly for Rome, marched into Spain, where they re- 
mained two or three years. The Romans, mean- 


| time, had been making preparations to resist their 


formidable foes, and had placed their troops under 
the command of Marius. The barbarians returned 
to Gaul in 102. In that year the Teutones were de- 
feated and cut to pieces by Marius near Aquae 
Sextiae (Aix) in Gaul; and next year (101) the 
Cimbri and their allies were likewise destroyed by 
Marius and Catulus, in the decisive battle of the 
Campi Raudii, near Verona, in the north of Italy. 
See Pullmann, Die Cimbern (1870). 


Ciminus or Ciminius Mons. A range of moun- 
tains in Etruria, thickly covered with wood (Sal- 
tus Ciminius, Silva Ciminia), near a lake of the 
same name, northwest of Tarquinii. 

Cimmerii (Kypépior). The name of a mythical 
and of a historical people. The mythical Cimmerii, 
mentioned by Homer, dwelt in the farthest West on 
the ocean, enveloped in constant mists and dark- 
ness, Later writers sought to localize them, and 
accordingly placed them either in Italy, near the 
lake Avernus, or in Spain, or in the Tauvic Cherso- 
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nesus. The historical Cimmerii dwelt on the Pa- 
lus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), in the Tauric Chersone- 
sus, and in Asiatic Sarmatia. Driven from their 
abodes by the Scythians, they passed into Asia 
Minor on the northeast, and penetrated west as far 
as Aeolis and Ionia. They took Sardis, B.c. 635, in 
the reign of Ardys, king of Lydia; but they were 
expelled from Asia by Alyattes, the grandson of 
Ardys, about B.c. 600. 

Cimmerius Bospérus (Kiyipépios Béoropos). 
See Bosporus. 


Cimolus (Kivedos). An island in the Aegean 
Sea, one of the Cyclades, between Siphnos and Me- 
los, celebrated for its fine white earth, used by 
fullers for cleaning cloths. See Crera; FULLO. 


Cimon (Kivey). (1) The son of Miltiades and 
of Hegesipylé, the daughter of Olorus, a Thracian 
prince. His education, according to Plutarch, was 
very much neglected, and he himself indulged, at 
first, in every species of excess. At his father’s 
death he seems to have succeeded to a very scan- 
ty fortune, and he would perhaps have found it 


very difficult to pay the fine of fifty talents which | 


had been imposed upon his parent, and which the 
son was bound to pay to the public treasury, had 
not Callias, one of the wealthiest men of Athens, 
struck by the charms of his half-sister Elpinicé, 
undertaken to discharge the sum as the price 
of her hand. (See ELPrInicé.) Cimon, however, 


had attracted notice and gained reputation by | 
the spirit which he displayed on the occasion of | 


leaving the city on the approach of the Persians, 
when he was the foremost to hang up a bridle in 
the Acropolis, as a sign that he placed all his hopes 
in the fleet; and also by the valour with which he 
fought at Salamis. Aristides, in particular, saw in 


him a fit coadjutor to himself and antagonist to | 
Themistocles, and exerted himself in his favour; | 
and the readiness with which the allied Greeks, | 
when disgusted by the arrogance of Pausanias, | 


united themselves with Athens, was owing in a 
great measure to Cimon’s mild temper and to his 
frank and gentle manners. The popularity of 
Themistocles was already declining, while Cimon, 
by a series of successful enterprises, was rapidly 
rising in public favour. He defeated the Persians 
in Thrace, on the banks of the Strymon, took Eion, 
and made himself master of the whole country. 
He conquered the island of Scyros, the inhabitants 
of which were addicted to piracy; and brought 
thence to Athens what were deemed the bones of 
the national hero Theseus. He next subdued all 
the cities on the coast of Asia Minor, and went 
against the Persian fleet which lay at the mouth 
of the Eurymedon. The Persians, although su- 
perior in number, did not dare to abide an engage- 
ment, but sailed up the river to place themselves 
under the protection of their land forces. Cimon, 
however, provoked them to a battle, and, having 
defeated and sunk or taken two hundred ships, 
landed his men, flushed with victory, and com- 
pletely routed the Persian army. Returning to 
Athens after these two victories thus achieved in a 
single day, he employed the perquisites of his com- 
mand, and the resources which he had acquired 
from his successes over the barbarians, in the em- 
bellishment of his native city and in relieving the 
wants of the indigent. He laid a part of the foun- 
dations of the Long Walls with magnificent solid- 
ity at his own cost, and the southern wall of the 
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citadel was built with the treasures which he - 
brought from Asia into the coffers of the State. 
He also set the example of adorning the public 
places of the city with trees; and, by introducing: 
a stream of water, converted the Academy, a spot 
about two miles north of the city, from an arid 
waste into a delightful grove. (See ACADEMIA.) 
He threw down the fences of his fields and or- 
chards, that all who wished might enter and par- 
take of their fruits. He not only gave the usual 
entertainments expected from the rich to the mem- 
bers of his own borough, but kept a table con- 
stantly open for them. He never appeared in pub- 
lic without a number of persons attending him in 
good apparel, who, when they met with any elderly 
citizen scantily clothed, would insist on exchanging 
their warm mantles for his threadbare covering. 
It was the office of the same persons respectfully to 
approach any of the poorer citizens of good char- 
acter whom they might see standing in the mar- 
ket-place, and silently to put some small pieces of 
money into their hands. This latter kind of ex- 
| penditure was certainly of a mischievous tendency; 
and was not the less that of a demagogue because 
Cimon sought popularity not merely for his own 
sake, but for that of his order and his party. 

About B.c. 466, Cimon was sent to the Thracian 
Chersonesus, of which the Persians still kept pos- 
session, and having driven them out, next reduced 
the island of Thasus, and took possession of the 
Thasian gold mines on the neighbouring continent. 
Scarcely, however, had he returned to Attica, when 
an accusation was preferred against him of having 
| been corrupted by the king of Macedonia, because 
he had refrained, not, according to the common 
account, from attacking the Macedonians then at 
peace with Athens, but from striking a blow at the 
Thracian tribes on the frontier of that kingdom, 
who had recently cut off the Athenian settlers on 
the banks of the Strymon. (See AMPHIPOLIS. ) 
From this accusation Cimon had a very narrow 
/escape. Having been sent, however, after this, 
with a body of troops to aid the Spartans before 
Ithomé, and the latter having, after some interval, 
sent back their Athenian allies, whom they sus- 
pected of not lending them any effectual assist- 
| ance, the irritation produced by this national in- 
| sult fell principally upon Cimon, who was known 
to be an admirer of the Spartan character and 
constitution, and he was accordingly driven into 
exile. Subsequent events, however, made the 
Athenians feel the want of this able commander, 
and he was recalled and sent on an expedition 
against Egypt and Cyprus; but was carried off 
by illness, or the consequences of a wound, in the 
harbour of Citium, which place he was besieging 
(B.c. 449). His spirit, however, still animated his 
countrymen; for the fleet, when sailing home with 
his remains, gained a naval victory over a large 
squadron of Phoenician and Cilician galleys near 
the Cyprian Salamis, and followed up this victory 
by another which they gained on shore, either over 
the troops which had landed from the enemy’s ships, 
or over a land force by which they were supported. 

Cimon was, beyond dispute, the ablest and most 
successful general of his day; and his victories 
shed a lustre on the arms of Athens which almost 
dimmed the glories of Marathon and Salamis. 

(2) A famous painter, a native of Cleonae, who 
flourished about B.c. 460. He is said to have been 
the first to paint in perspective. See PrcTurRA. 
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Cinaethon (Kwaidwy). One of the most prolifie 
of the Cyclic poets. See CycLict POETAE; Ho- 
MERUS. 

Cin&ra (Kwdpa). A small island in the Aegean 
Sea, east of Naxos, celebrated for its artichokes 
(kwdpat). 

Cincia Lex. See LEX. 

Cincinnatus, L. Quinctius. A Roman _patri- 
cian, whose name belongs to the earlier history 
of the Republic, and has a well-known and spirit- 
stirring legend connected with it. His son, Caeso 
Quinctius, had been banished on account of his vio- 
lent language towards the tribunes, and the father 
had retired to his own patrimony, aloof from pop- 
ular tumults. The successes of the Aequi and Vol- 
sci in B.C. 458 rendered the appointment of a dic- 
tator necessary, and Cincinnatus was chosen to 
that high office. The delegates who were sent 
to announce this to him found the Roman noble 
ploughing his own fields, and from the plough he 
was transferred to the highest magistracy of his 
native State. The dictator laid aside his rural ha- 
biliments, assumed the ensigns of absolute power, 
levied a new army, marched all night to bring 
the necessary succour to the consul Minucius, who 
was surrounded by the enemy and blockaded in 
his camp, and before morning surrounded the en- 
emy’s army, and reduced it to a condition exactly 
similar to that in which the Romans had been 
placed. The baffled Aequi were glad to submit 
to the victor’s terms; and Cincinnatus, thereupon 
returning in triumph to Rome, laid down his dic- 
tatorial power, after having held it only fourteen 
days, and returned to his farm. At an advanced 
age he was again appointed dictator, to restrain 
the power of Spurius Maelius (q. v.), and again 
proved himself the deliverer of his country (Val. 
Max. iv. 4, 7; Liv. iii. 26). 

Cincinnus (é\é). A ringlet of hair. 
Coma. 

Cincius Alimentus. See ALIMENTUS. 

Cinctus (didfopa, repi{oua). A sort of kilt 
reaching to the knees, worn by men, instead of 
the tunic, while working (Varr. ZL. L. v. 114). 


Cinctus Gabinus. See ToGa. 


Cineas (Kwéas). A Thessalian, a minister and 
friend of Pyrrhus, and employed by the latter on 
many embassies. He had been a pupil of Demos- 
thenes, and possessed considerable falent as an 
orator. Having been sent by Pyrrhus to Rome 
with proposals of peace, he compared the Senate, 
on his return, to an assembly of kings, and a war 
with the Romans to a contest with another Lernae- 
an hydra. He died about B.c. 276. See Prrruus. 


Cinerarium. A niche in a tomb, adapted for 
the reception of a large cinerary urn, or a sar- 
cophagus, as contradistinguished from columbarium 
(q. v.), which was 
of smaller dimen- 
sions, and only 
formed to receive 
a pair of jars (ol- 
lae) (Inseript. ap. 
Grut. 850, 10). The 
illustration, which 
represents one 
side of a sepul- 
ehral chamber, as 
it appeared when 


See 
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first excavated, presents an arrangement similar 
to that set ferth by the preceding inscription, with 
two columbaria at the bottom, over which are the 
same number of cinerary niches for urns, and @ 
larger one in the centre (cinerarium medianum), with 
its sarcophagus. See SEPULCRUM. 

Cinerarius. See CALAMISTRUM. 

Cinéres. See FuNuUS; SEPULCRUM. 

Cinesias (Kwyclas). A dithyrambic poet of 
Athens who was ridiculed by Aristophanes and 
other writers of comedy, in revenge for which he 
succeeded in securing the abolition of the choregia 
for comedy. See CHOREGUS. 


Cinga. The modern Cinca; a river in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, falling with the Sicoris into the 
Iberus. 

Cingetérix. A Gaul, one of the first men in the 
city of the Treviri (Tréves, Trier), who attached 
himself to the Romans, though son-in-law to Indu- 
tiomarus (q. v.), the head of the independent party. 


Cingtlum. See BALTEUS; ZONA. 


Cingtlum. A town in Picenum on a rock, built 
by Labienus shortly before the breaking out of the 
Civil War, B.c. 49. It is now Cingolo. 


Ciniflo. A slave who aided in dressing a lady’s 
hair. The name is given from the cinis or powder 
employed for tinting the hair a light auburn (Serv. 
ad Verg. Aen. xii. 611). See Coma. 


Cinna. (1) L. Cornexius. An adherent of 
Marius, who played a conspicuous part in the civil 
war between that leader and Sulla. Having at- 
tained to the consulship, after the proscription of 
Marius by his opponent, he began to exert himself 
for the recall of the former, and accused Sulla, who 
was just going as proconsul to Asia, of maladmin- 
istration. That commander, however, took no no- 
tice of the complaint. After the departure of 
Sulla, he brought forward once more the law of 
Sulpicius, which admitted the Italians into all the 
thirty-five tribes without distinction. A savage 
riot ensued, numbers were slain, and Cinna, with 
his chief partisans, was driven from the city by his 
colleague Octavius. The Italian towns, regarding 
the cause of Cinna as their own, received him with 
the utmost cordiality. He collected thirty legions, 
called the proscribed to his support, and, with Ma- 
rius, Sertorius, and Carbo, marched upon and took 
possession of Rome. <A scene of bloodshed and 
lawless rapine now ensred, which has perhaps no 
parallel in ancient or modern times, and has de- 
servedly procured for those who were the actors 
in it the unmitigated abhorrence of posterity. 
Cinna and Marius, by their own authority, now 
declared themselves consuls for the ensuing year; 
but Marius dying, after having held that office for 
only seventeen days, Cinna remained in effect the 
absolute master of Rome. During the space of 
three years after this victory of his, he continued 
to hold possession of the government at home, a 
period during which, as Cicero remarks, the Re- 
public was without laws and without dignity. At 
length, however, Sulla, after terminating the war 
with Mithridates, prepared to march home with 
his army and punish his opponents. Cinna, with 
his colleague Carbo, resolved thereupon to cross 
the Adriatic, and anticipate Sulla by attacking 
him in Greece; but a mutiny of their troops en- 
sued, in which Cinna was slain, B.c.77. Haughty, 
violent, always eager for vengeance, addicted to 
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debauchery, precipitate in his plans, but always 
displaying courage in their execution, Cinna at- 
tained to a power little less absolute than that 
afterwards held by Sulla or Caesar; and it is 
somewhat remarkable that he should be so little 
known that scarcely a single personal anecdote of 
him is to be found on record. (2) One of the con- 
spirators against Caesar (Plut. Caes.). (3) Garus 
Hetyvius. A Roman poet, intimate with Caesar, and 
tribune of the people at the time when the latter 
was assassinated. According to Plutarch, he went 
to attend the obsequies of Caesar, but being mis- 
taken by the populace for Cinna the conspirator, 
was torn to pieces by them. Helvius composed 
® poem entitled Smyrna (or Zmyrna), on which he 
was employed nine or ten years. Four fragments 
of it have reached us. It appears to have been 
characterized by considerable obscurity of mean- 
ing until the grammarian Crassicius wrote an able 
commentary upon it (Suet. Gram. 18). Some 
other fragments have also reached us of other pro- 
ductions of this poet. They may be found in L. 
Miiller’s edition of Catullus (1870). 

Cinnamus, IOANNES ("Iwavyns Kivvayos). One 
of the best known of the Byzantine historians who 
flourished about A.D. 1150. He wrote the life of the 
emperor Manuel Comnenus and of his father in six 
books, still extant. Ed. by Meineke (Bonn, 1836). 


Cinyps (Kivu). The modern Wad-Khakan or 
Kinifo; a small river on the northern coast of Af- 
rica, between the Syrtes, and forming the eastern 
boundary of the proper territory of the African 
Tripolis. The district about it was called by the 
same name, and was famous for its fine-haired 
goats. The Roman poets use the adjective Ciny- 
phius in the general sense of Libycus or Africus. 


Cin¥ras (Kuvpas). Supposed, in the Greek 
mythology, to have been king of Cyprus, the oldest 
priest of Aphrodité in Paphos, the founder of that 
city, and the ancestor of the priestly family of the 
Cinyradae. His wealth and long life, bestowed 
upon him by Aphrodité, were proverbial ; and from 
Apollo, who was said to be his father, he received 
the gift of song. He was accounted the founder 
of the ancient hymns sung at the services of the 
Paphian Aphrodité and of Adonis. Consequently 
he was reckoned among the oldest singers and 
musicians, his name, perhaps, being Pheenician, 
derived from kinnor, “a harp.” The story added 
that he was the father of Adonis (q.v.) by his 
own daughter Myrrha, and that, when made aware 
of the sin, he took away his own life. 

Cippus. (1) Originally the trunk of a tree with 
its branches lopped off, left standing in the ground 
as a stump, or else stuck in the ground, The cip- 
pus was sometimes sharpened to a point, and thus 
used in fortification as a sort of chevaua-de-frise 
(Caes. B. G. vii. 73). (2) A low column of stone, 
sometimes round, but oftener rectangular, and used 
(a) as a mark of the division of land by the agri- 
mensores (q.V.); and (%) as a sepulchral monument, 
many of these having been exhumed. The illus- 
tration here given shows a cippus contained in 
the Townley collection in the British Museum, and 
erected to the memory of one Viria Primitiva. 

On several cippi are found the letters 8. T. T. L.; 
that is, Sit tibi terra levis, whence Persius says, Non 
levior cippus nunc imprimit ossa (Sat. i. 37). 

It was also usual to place at one corner of the 
burying-ground a cippus, on which the extent of 
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Sepulchral Cippus. 


(British Museum.) 


the burying- ground was marked, along the road 
(in fronte), and backward to the fields (in agrum) 
(Hor. Sat. 1. 8, 12,13). See SePULCRUM. 


Cippus or Cipus, Genucius. A Roman praetor, 
on whose head horns suddenly sprouted as he was 
leaving the city. The haruspices declared this por- 
tent to indicate that if he re-entered Rome he 
would be made king, to avert which he imposed 
perpetual exile on himself (Ovid, Met.xv.565; Val. 
Max. v. 6, 3). 

Circé (Kipxn). The sister of Aeétes, king of Col- 
chis, and daughter of the Sun and Persé, or Per- 
seis, one of the ocean-nymphs. Circé is celebrated 
for her skill in magic arts, and for her knowledge of 
subtle poisons. According to Homer (Od.x.135foll.), 
she dwelt in an island (Aeaea), attended by four 
nymphs, and all persons who approached her dwell- 
ing were first feasted, and then, on tasting the 
contents of her magic cup, converted into beasts. 
When Odysseus had been thrown on her shores, he 
deputed some of his companions to explore the 
country ; these, incautiously partaking of the ban- 
quet set before them, were, by the effect of the en- 
chanted potion, transformed into swine. When 
Odysseus himself, on hearing of their misfortune 
from Eurylochus, set out to release them or share 
their fate, he was met by Hermes, who gave him a 
plant named moly (uéAv), potent against her magic, 
and directed him how to act. Accordingly when 
she handed him the medicated cup, be drank of 
it freely; and Circé, thinking it had produced its 
usual effect, striking him with her wand, bade him 
vo join his comrades in their sty. But Odysseus, 
drawing bis sword, threatened to slay her; and the 
terrified goddess bound herself by a solemn oath 
to do him no injury. She afterwards, at his desire, 
restored his companions to their pristine form, and 
they all abode in her dwelling for an entire year. 
Circé is said to have had by Odysseus a son named 
Telegonus (q. v.), who afterwards unwittingly slew 
his own father in Ithaca, whither he had wandered 
in search of him. See OpyssEus. 

Later writers took great liberties with the nar- 
ratives of Homer and Hesiod, Thus, for example, 
Dionysius, the Cyclic poet, makes Circé the daugh- 
ter of Aeétes by Hecaté, the daughter of his 
brother Perses. He goes on to say that she was 
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married to the king of the Sarmatians, whom she 
poisoned and seized his kingdom; but, governing 
tyrannically, she was expelled, and then fled to a 
desert isle of the ocean, or, as some said, to the 
headland named from her in Italy. (See C1RCEII.) 
The Latin writers thence took occasion to connect 
Cireé with their own scanty mythology. See Cic. 
N. D. iii. 19, 48; and the article SCYLLA. 


Circeii. An ancient town of Latium on the 
promontory Circeum (Kipkeioy), said by the Roman 
poets to have been the abode of Cireé (q. v.). _ Its 
oysters were highly esteemed by the Romans (Juv. 
iv. 140). 

Circesium (Kipxjowov). A city of Mesopotamia 
on the east bank of the Euphrates, at the mouth 
of the Aborrhas. It marked the extreme eastern 
limit of the Roman Empire. 


Circinus (kapkivos, duaBnrns). A compass. The 
compass used by statuaries, architects, masons, 
and carpenters is often represented on the tombs 
of such artificers, together with the other instru- 
ments of their profession or trade. The annexed 
illustration exhibits two kinds of compasses, viz., 
the common kind used for drawing circles and 
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measuring distances, and one with curved legs, 
probably intended to measure the thickness of col- 
umns, cylindrical pieces of wood, or similar ob- 
jects. The common kind is described by the scho- 
liast on Aristophanes, who compares its form with 
that of the letter A. The mythologists supposed 
this instrument to have been invented by Perdix, 
who was the nephew of Daedalus, and, through 
envy, thrown by him over the precipice of the 
Athenian Acropolis (Ovid, Met. viii. 251). 
passes of various forms were discovered in a stat- 
uary’s house at Pompeii. 


Circitores, Circuitores (repimo\o.). Horsemen 
who made the rounds in the Roman camp, and in- 
spected the sentry posts. Four of these inspectors, 
who were selected for this duty every day, accord- 
ing to a regular cycle, received from the tribune 
written instructions as to the time when they 
were to visit each post, and the number of posts 
to be visited. After receiving their orders, they 
went and posted themselves by the first maniple 
of the triarii, the centurion of which was required 
to see that the hours of the watch were properly 
given by the sound of the trumpet; then, when 
the time came, the eireuitor of the first watch pro- 
ceeded on his rounds to all the posts; if he found 
the guards awake and on duty, he took their tab- 
lets; if he found them asleep, or any one absent 
from his post, he called upon the friends who ac- 
companied him to witness the fact, and so passed 
on to the next post. The same was done by the 
circuitores of the other watches. The next morn- 
ing, all the inspectors appeared before the trib- 
unes, and presented the tablets they had received ; 
any guard whose tablet was not produced was re- 
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quired to account for it. If the fault lay with the 
cireuitor, he was liable to a stoning, which was. 
generally fatal. See CASTRA. 

Circius. A strong wind blowing in the south- 
ern part of Gaul 
from the north- 
west. See Aul. 
Gell. ii. 22. 

Circulator. 
The Roman name 


for any _ stroll- 
ing juggler or 
mountebank 
who made _ his 


living by feats 
of magic or by 
the exhibition 


of trained ani- Circulator. bie f Terra-cotta 
mals (Petron. 68). 

Circumlitio. See PicrurRa. 

Circumluvio. Alluvial land. 


Circus (kipxos). A building used by the Ro- 
mans for chariot races and other amusements, the 
general form of which was borrowed from the ir- 
mOpomos of the Greeks. (See HIPPODROMUS.) Its 
name is derived from the circuit made by the rac- 
ing chariots (Varr. LZ. L. v. 153). 

The Circus Maximus in Rome was for a long time 
the only building of the kind, and appears to have 
been the model from which all later circi were 
copied. Vitruvius does not mention the circus 
in his treatise on Roman architecture. According 
to the legend, Romulus held the Consualia, or 
games in honour of the Latin deity Consus (see 
CONSUALIA), in the Vallis Murcia, a long, narrow 
depression between the Palatine and Aventine 
hills. It was during the celebration of these 
games that the rape of the Sabine women is said 
to have taken place (Val. Max. ii. 4). The long, 
level bottom and sloping sides of the Vallis Mur- 
cia made it a naturally convenient place for races 
to be held and seen by a crowd of spectators, who 
probably stood or sat on the grassy slopes of the 
two hills long before any architectural structure 
was erected. See Ovid, A. A. i. 107. 

Wooden seats (fori) for the people are said to 
have been first constructed by Tarquinius Priscus 
(Liv. i. 35), and these were frequently burnt and re- 
built in the same material: restorations in B.C. 327 
and B.C, 174 are mentioned by Livy (viii. 20, and 
xli, 27). In the time of Inlius Caesar some of the 
seats were for the first time constructed of stone, 
but even then and many years later the upper 
tiers and galleries were still of wood. Very seri- 
ous accidents are recorded to have happened under 
many of the emperors, owing to the failure of the 
wooden seats when crowded with people. No less 
than 1000 persons are said to have been killed in 
this way during the reign of Antoninus Pius. Di- 
onysius (iii. 68), who describes the Circus Maxi- 
mus as it was after Inlius Caesar’s improvements, 
says that it then held 150,000 people. A destruc- 
tive fire in B.c. 31 was followed by important res- 
torations, and Augustus added a magnificent mar- 
ble pulvinar or imperial box, and placed in the 
centre of the spina the Egyptian obelisk which 
now stands in the Piazza del Popolo (Suet. Aug. 
43-45), In a.D. 36, another fire destroyed the up- 
per tiers of seats on the Aventine side, and a great 
part of the Circus was soon restored and enlarged 
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by Claudius, who rebuilt in white marble the car- 
ceres, which were then of tufa, and replaced the 
old wooden metae by new ones of gilt bronze (Suet. 
Claud. 21). After this restoration the Circus con- 
tained seats, partly of marble and partly of wood, 
for 250,000 spectators, showing that it had been 
much enlarged since the rebuilding of Iulius Caesar 
(Plin. H. NV. xxxvi.§ 102). In the reign of Domitian 
the marble seats were carried still higher, and 
thenceforth the danger of fire was much diminished, 
though wooden galleries (maeniana) appear to have 
existed at the top of the cavea for many years later. 

Great additional splendour was given to the Cir- 
cus Maximus by Trajan, as is recorded on the re- 
verse of some of his first brasses; and from his 
time the building must have been among the most 
magnificent structures of the Roman world. The 
whole cavea with its tiers of seats, the carceres, the 
emperor's pulvinar, and the central spina were 
then of gleaming white marble, decorated with 
gold and colours, studded with jewel-like glass 
mosaics, and adorned with long lines of col- 
umns made of richly-tinted Oriental marbles and 
rows of large statues in marble and gilt bronze, 
together with costly metal screens and richly 
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general construction. Additional help is given by 
the well-preserved remains of the Cireus of Max- 
entius, of which a plan is given on the following 
page. Though quite different in ground-plan, yet 
in the arrangement of the seats and in its external 
fagade the Circus once closely resembled the Colos- 
seum (q. V.), except that the general effect must have 
been much more splendid, since in the Cireus noth- 
ing but marble and gilt bronze was visible. Part 
of the exterior fagade of the Circus is fortunately 
shown in the great oil-painting in the museum at 
Mantua, giving a bird’s-eye view of Rome as it 
was in the fifteenth century. A fac-simile of this 
is shown in De Rossi’s Piante di Roma anteriori al 
XVI" Secolo (Rome, 1879). See also Middleton, 
Anc. Rome in 1885, p. 287, and fig. 10 on p. 83; id. 
Remains of Ane. Rome (London, 1892), vol. ii. pp. 40- 
60; and the article Roma. There is an interesting 
etching of the sixteenth century which shows a 
large portion (now destroyed) of the concrete vaults 
which supported the long line of the cavea seats. 
Excavations made a few years ago at the foot of the 
southwestern slope of the Palatine have exposed a 
long series of chambers, which formed part of the 
immense substructures of the Circus. These cham- 
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sculptured thrones for officials of rank (Plin. Paneg. 
51). Still farther accommodation was added by 
Constantine; and Constantius set on the spina a 
second obelisk, which his father had transported 
from Thebes (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 40), and which now 
stands in the piazza of the Lateran. After this 
final enlargement the Circus held, according to the 
Notitia, the almost incredible number of 385,000 
people. The best MS. of the Notitia gives 485,000 
as the number of possible spectators in the Circus, 
which probably includes the crowds of people 
outside the Circus on the upper slopes of the two 
hills, who would have a distinct though distant 
view of the whole arena. It is impossible to dis- 
cover with absolute accuracy what the size of 
the Circus Maximus was when complete; it can- 
not, however, have been less than 2000 feet long, 
by more than 600 feet wide, measuring outside. 
“In spite of its enormous size very little now re- 
mains of the Circus Maximus; but the excavations 
of recent years have brought to light some very 
interesting portions of the substructures ; and 
these, with the help of some drawings made in 
the sixteenth century, when a considerable por- 


tion of the Circus was still very complete, enable | etc. 
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(Restoration by Benvenuti.) 


bers were used for brothels (Juv. ili. 65), for refresh- 
ment stalls (Dionys. vii. 72), and other purposes. 
They open upon a road, paved with flint blocks, 
which appears to have run at the foot of the Pala- 
tine along the whole northeastern side of the Circus, 
and led from the Forum Boarium to the Porta Capena. 
Owing to their lofty positions, the palace of 
Augustus and the other imperial buildings on the 
Palatine must have commanded a very complete 
view of the races in the Circus; and some of the 
emperors built special additions to their palaces 
to enable them to see the games without leaving 
their residences (Suet. Calig. 18). See PaLaTrum. 
ARRANGEMENTS OF THE CircUS.—The drawing 
of the Circus of Maxentius given on the next page 
will serve to give an idea of the arrangements of 
the Circus Maximus, from which it was copied. 
According to Livy, the Roman senators from a 
very early period had the privilege of special 
seats at the Circus. Augustus arranged a com- 
plete classification of the spectators. He reserved 
the podium for the Senate and persons of high 
rank, and allotted special seats to soldiers, mar- 
ried plebeians, boys and their paedagogi, women, 
(See Suet. Aug. 44; Nero, 11; and the Mon. 


us to form a fairly accurate notion of its plan and | Ancyranum, ed. Mommsen, Berlin, 1883.) Until 
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his box over 
the carceres ; he 
holds in his hand 


a bag of money, 
which he is about 
to give to the 
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Plan of the Circus of Maxentius. 


winning chariot- 
eer, who has driv- 
en up and is sa- 
luting him from 
below. A simi- 
lar scene is repre- 
sented on several 
of the ivory con- 
sular diptychs of 


AA. Carceres. HH. Entrances between the carceres and gra- 
B. Porta Pompae, entrance in centre of the dus. the fourth and 
carceres. II. Towers. : fifth centuries. 
CC. Gradus, seats of the spectators. K. Alba linea, starting line. (See Gori, The 
D. Tribunal Iudicum. LL. Metae. Di t 
E. Pulvinar, seat of the emperor. MM. Spinae. saur. Vet. upt., 
F. Porta Triumphalis. N. (See p. 353.) Florence, 1759). 


this classification, the fact that men and women 
sat together in the Cireus had been one of its pe- 
culiarities as a place of amusement—a fact often 
alluded to by Ovid. Cushions (pulvini) were used, 
especially by ladies, on the hard marble seats, and 
footstools (scabella) were sometimes introduced, 
though each gradus was so low—only thirteen to 
fourteen inches high—that these can have been 
of but little use. See Ovid, A. A. i, 160-162. 

A large number of interesting inscriptions have 
been found at different times, whick throw much 
light on the way in which the seats were appor- 
tioned in the circt and amphitheatres of Rome. 
(See Lanciani, Inscriz. d. Anjit. F'lav., Rome, 1884.) 
The cavea was divided into bands called maeniana 
by the horizontal passages, ambulacra or praecine- 
tiones ; there were probably three of these divi- 
sions or maeniana in the Circus Maximus, without 
counting the gallery at the top. The lowest of 
these divisions was called maenianum primum, 
and the highest was called swmmum; each of 
these bands of seats was also divided by flights 
of steps into cwnei, which were numbered; each 
line of seats (gradus) in each cuneus was also num- 
bered; and as there were no divisions to separate 
one place from the next, each gradus was meas- 
ured, and allotment was made to various classes 
of a fixed number of feet measured from one end. 
Thus, for example, the space allotted to a collegi- 
um of priests might be described as-follows: “In 
the first maenianum, in the twelfth cwneus, nine 
feet of gradi 4 and 5.” 

In addition to the cavea proper and its podium, 
various state boxes were constructed of marble, 
with columns and arches to support the entabla- 
ture and roof of each, One series of these (cubicu- 
la or suggestus) was over the carceres, aud appears 
to have been occupied by the giver of the games 
(editor spectaculorum) and his friends. Another 
elevated box (the tribunal iudicum, D) was placed 
at one side for the umpires, who decided which 
chariot first crossed the line chalked on the arena 
in front of them, See Henzen, Acta Fratrum Ar- 
val, p. 37 (Berlin, 1874). 

A separate pulvinar or state box (E) for the im- 
perial family, of great size and magnificence, was 
erected on the Palatine side of the Cireus Maximus 
(Suet. Claud. 4). An interesting relief of the third 
century A.D., found at Foligno, represents the pre- 
siding magistrate or editor of the games seated in 


The chief of these 
is the celebrated leaf of a fourth century diptych 
in the Museo Quiriniano at Brescia. On this the 
presiding consul sits in his pulvinar; in the arena 
below four guadrigae are racing round the spina, 
which, like that on the Lyons mosaic, is a long 
tank of water. The way in which the reins were 
looped round the body of the driver (auriga) is 
clearly shown ; each holds in his hand what seems 
to be a combination of whip and goad; and they 
all wear fasciae round their legs and bodies. The 
horses’ legs are also closely bound about with 
thongs. See Fréhner, La Verrerie Antique (Paris, 
1879). 

On the ivories the consul, or other president of 
the games, is usually represented in the pulvinar, 
magnificently robed in the toga picta and pallium, 
and in some cases holding in his hand the mappa 
or napkin with which he gaye the signal for the 
start. 

The starting end of the Circus was formed by a 
row of small vaulted chambers (carceres, A A), each 


large enough for one chariot and its horses. Of 
these carceres there were at the most twelve. Each 


had two doors—one behind, by which the chariot 
entered, and one in front, opening into the arena. 
This latter doorway was closed by folding doors, 
with open work (cancelli) in the panels. These 
doors were thrown open at the start by slaves 
(tentores), two to each doorway (as in the accom- 
panying illustration), who flung them open simul- 


Doors of Carceres opened by Slaves. 
Velletri. ) 


(Museo Borgiano, 

taneously at the signal. In early times the races 
appear to have begun at the carceres ; but later, 
the actual start took place at a line marked on the 
arena with white chalk or lime (alba linea), and 
hence sometimes called creta or calx (K). A simi- 
lar white line for the finish was drawn opposite 
the judge’s box (D), at a point unequally distant 
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from the two metae. The starting-line was drawn 
opposite the metae that were nearest the carceres. 
The carceres received no light except what came 


Doors of Carceres. 


(British Museum.) 


through the grating. Their narrow openings are 
ealled fauces. The lofty state- boxes above the 
carceres, With their colonnades and arches, towered 
to an imposing height, and the whole structure 
was known as the oppidum, from its resemblance 
to the gate and towers of a city (Varr. Z. L. v. 
153). 

A brass of Caracalla shows the external fagade 
of the oppidum, and a sort of bird’s-eye view be- 
yond of the interior of the Circus, with its spina, 
central obelisk, and aediculae, and statues in quad- 
rigae set at the top of the walk surrounding the 
cavea. It will be seen from the typical plan given 
above that the carceres (A A) are slightly curved 
ep plan, and are constructed on a segmental line, 
the centre of which is struck from a point midway 
(N) between the line of the spina and the side of 
the cavea. This plan was adopted in order that 
the chariots in all the carceres might have as near- 
ly as possible a position of equal advantage at the 
start. The special carcer occupied by each chariot 
was fixed on by drawing lots. 

The spina (back-bone) was a long, low wall, or 
rather platform, of marble (M M), set in the middle 
of the arena to separate the going and returning 
course of the racers. The line of the spina is not 
parallel to that of the cavea, but is slightly in- 
clined so as to leave a wider space at K than that 
near the semicircular end, The object of this 
seems to have been that the chariots might have 
more space where they were crowded together at 
the start than at other points where some would 
have begun to tail off. 

Various mosaics and reliefs show the spina (M M) 
covered with a series of statues and ornamental 
structures, such as obelisks, small aediculae or 
shrines, columns surmounted by statues, altars, 
trophies, and fountains. In addition to these were 
two sets of seven marble eggs (ova) at each end of 
the spina—each set mounted on a small aedicula, 


Race in the Circus, showing the Spina, with 
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to which access was given by a ladder, One of 
these eggs was removed after each lap (curriculum) 
was run (Varr, Re lust, i. 2, 11), there being usual- 
ly seven laps to each race (missus). According to 
Livy (xli, 27), these ova were first set on the spina 
by the censors in B.C. 174; but Dio Cassius attrib- 
utes their introduction to Agrippa, in the reign 
of Augustus. He is, however, probably confusing 
them with another series of ornaments—seven 
dolphins, which were set on a similar aedicula and 
served a similar purpose (Juv. vi. 590). These 
dolphins must have been too heavy to take down, 
and were probably merely moved in some way to 
indicate the number of laps. 

In some ancient representations, as in a mosaic 
found at Lyons and figured on page 355, the dolphins 
form fountains—water spouting from the mouth 
of each fish. This shows that they could not 
have been wholly removed. The eggs had some 
sacred connection with the Dioscuri, and the 
dolphins with Neptune (or Consus)—deities who 
were the patrons of horses and racing (Tertull. De 
Spect.8). The Lyons mosaic, which no doubt rep- 
resents the local circus, has what appears to have 
been a common 
form of spina, con- 
sisting of a long 
tank of water in- 
stead of the mar- 
ble podium ; stat- 
ues and other or- 
naments stand on 
pedestals in the 
water. Two sar- 
cophagi in the Sala 
della Biga in the 
Vatican have re- 
liefs which repre- 
sent a chariot-race 
of Cupids in the 
Circus Maximus, 
and show clearly 
the spina and its 
ornaments, among 
which are statues 
of Apollo Helios, 
Cybelé, Victory, a quadriga, and an obelisk, as 
well as the eggs and dolphins. The metae are 
shown at each end; a similar relief is given in 
the illustration above. 

The metae (LL), the goals, were three tall, con. 
ical objects (Ovid, Met.x.106; Hor. Carm.i.1, 5) set 
on a semicircular plinth, at a short distance from 
each end of the spina. From the time of Claudi- 
us, they were of gilt bronze decorated with bands 
in relief, as is shown in the above illustration 
from a relief in 
the British Mu- 
seum. These 
formed the turn- 
ing-points for the 
chariots. The 
primae metae are 
not, as might be 
expected, the 
ones nearest to 
the start, but 
those near the 
semicircular end 
of the Circus, 
round which the 
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chariots made their first turn. Tertullian (De 
Spect. v. 8) mentions that the ancient altar of 
Consus in the Circus Maximus was ad primas me- 
tas; it appears to have been in the spina, and was 
only exposed to view during the progress of the 
games. 

Remains of the spina, stripped of all its rich mar- 
ple decorations, exist in the Cireus of Maxentius, 
at Vienne in France (Bull, Inst. 1861, p. 143), and 
in the circus of Carthage (Falbe, L’ Emplacement 
de Carthage, p. 40). 

The arena, or sandy floor of the Circus, like that 
of the Colosseum, was on some occasions strewn 
with glittering particles of mica, red lead, or per- 
fumes, by the ostentatious extravagance of the 
emperors (Suet. Ca/. 18). That part of the arena 
which formed the course for the chariots was 
known as the spatium (Juv. vi. 582). The space 
near the carceres was known as the circus primus, 
while that on each side of the spina was the circus 
interior (Varr. L. L, v. 154). 

Before the construction of amphitheatres in 
Rome, the Cireus Maximus was used for gladia- 
torial fights with wild beasts and other scenes of 
butchery. The Ancyraean inscription records that 
Augustus had no less than 3500 wild beasts slaugh- 
tered in the Circus, Forum, and amphitheatre, in 
twenty-six exhibitions. 

In order to keep the beasts from reaching the 
spectators on the cavea, Iulius Caesar constructed 
a canal (ewripus) ten feet wide and ten feet deep 
all round the arena; this was supplied by a stream 
which still runs through the site of the Circus, 


near the modern Via de’ Cerchi (Suet. Zw/. 39). 


After the erection of the amphitheatre of Statilius 
Taurus in the reign of Augustus, the Circus Maxi- 
mus appears to have been no longer used for fights 
with beasts, and the ewripus was therefore filled 
up by Nero (Plin. H. XW. viii. § 21). It was, how- 
ever, again introduced in later times (Lamprid. 
Heliog. 23). 

OTHER CiRcI AT ROME.—Few remains of other 
circi exist to-day above ground at Rome. The im- 
portant edifices of this sort were as follows: 

(1) The Circus Flaminius which gave its name 
to the Campus Flaminius, an important part of 
the Campus Martins (q.v.). It was founded in 
honour of the censor C. Flaminius Nepos, killed 
at the battle of Lake Trasimenus, B.c. 217. 

(2) The Circus of Caligula and Nero in the Horti 
Agrippinae, at the foot of the Vatican Hill (Suet. 
Claud, 21). No traces of this circus are visible at 
the present time. 

(3) The Circus of Hadrian in the Campus Vati- 
canus, near the emperor’s Mausoleum. No traces 
of it now remain. 

(4) The Circus of Maxentins on the Via Appia, 
two miles from the walls of Rome, is sufficiently 
well preserved to show its original form, though 
it is completely stripped of its marble seats, col- 
umns, and other rich decorations. Till 1825 it was 
thought to be a cireus built by Caracalla, but 
three inscriptions which were then found showed 
that if was dedicated in a.p. 311 to the memory 
of Romulus, who died in a.p. 309, by his father 
Maxentius. The plan of this circus is shown on 
page 352; the greater part of the external wall is 
still standing, but the concrete vaults which sup- 
ported the seats have mostly fallen in. 

(5) The Circus of Sallust, called after the his- 
torian. 
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Tur Circus GAMES.—The games in the circus 
(Ludi Circenses) opened with a grand procession 
(pompa), which gathered on the Capitoline Hill, 
passed down the Clivus Capitolinus into the 
Forum, along the Via Sacra, then branched off 
along the Vicus Tuscus, and so through the Vela- 
brum into the-Forum Boarium, where was the 
entrance into the Circus at the Porta Pompae. It 
then passed once round the spina, pausing to offer 
sacrifices and to salute the imperial pulvinar. The 
gorgeous procession which opens a modern bull- 
fight in Spain bears much resemblance to the 
Roman pompa circensis: it winds round the arena, 
and then pauses to salute the presiding official, who 
gives the signal to begin by throwing a key to the 
chief espada. The Roman procession was headed 
by the presiding magistrate, or in some cases by 
the emperor himself, in a biga or quadriga, wear- 
ing the dress and insignia of a triumphant general ; 
probably a survival from the time when the Judi 
circenses were celebrated in honour of victorious 
generals. A gold wreath was held over his head 
by a slave (Liv. v. 14; Juv. x. 35-46; Dionys. vii. 
72). Next came a crowd of noble citizens on foot 
and on horseback; then the chariots and horse- 
men who were to take part in the games, accom- 
panied by musicians. Next in order were priests, 
grouped in their various collegia; bearers of holy 
water, incense, and sacrificial implements; and 
statues of deities in chariots (tensae) drawn by 
horses, mules, or elephants, or else borne in litters 
(fercula) on men’s shoulders, and attended by 
noble Roman youths (Dionys. vii. 72). Statues in 
litters and in a car drawn by four elephants are 
shown in an ancient sarcophagus relief figured in 
the Ann. Inst. 1839, tav.o. The games mainly con- 
sisted of chariot-races; the cars (cvrrus) being 
drawn by various numbers of horses, from two up 
to ten, and called bigae, trigae, quadrigae, seiuges, 


| septemiuges, and so on according to the number 


attached to each ear. In early times bigae and 
quadrigae were mostly used; but under the later 
Empire wonderful skill was displayed by some of 
the drivers in managing a large number of horses. 
In a biga both horses were under a yoke (iugum), 
and were called eguz iugales ; in chariots with four 
or more horses, only the two in the middle were 
yoked ; those at the sides were merely attached by 
traces (funes), and were therefore called egut 
SFunales. 

The chariots were light structures of wood 
bound with bronze, high in front and open be- 
hind. The Sala della Biga in the Vatican is so 
named from an ancient (restored) marble chariot, 
possibly a votive offering for victory in the Circus. 
See CURRUS. 

Aurigae.—The drivers (aurigae or agitatores) 
were usually slaves or men of low class. They 
wore a short tunic laced round the body with 
leathern thongs (fasciae); other thongs bound 
their thighs. The accompanying illustration shows. 
the statue of an auriga, no doubt some distin- 
guished winner; it is now in the Vatican by the 
marble dbiga ; the arms and legs have been restored, 
as well as the head. That shown in the cut does 
not belong to it. The aurigae wore a low, close- 
fitting cap—not a bronze helmet. Though be- 
longing to a despised class, the favourite zurigae 
in the degraded times of the Empire were much 
honoured and féted, and their society was sought 
after by the dissolute Roman youth. Very great 
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skill, courage, and coolness were required to guide | in one hour’s racing. M. Renan in November, 1878, 


a chariot successfully round the sharp turns of the | read before the Société des 


metaé, among a jostling 
crowd of other horses and 
chariots, especially as 
each driver tried to upset 
his rivals. Constant acci- 
dents must have hap- 
pened, for almost every 
ancient representation 
of a circus race shows 
one or more chariots 
overturned; and this 
was especially danger- 
ous, as the a@uriga drove 
with the reins looped 
round his waist. That he 
might have a chance of 
cutting himself free in 
case of accident, he wore a 
curved knife ( falz) stuck 
in his waist- bands; this 
is shown in the Vatican 
statue here given. No 
doubt one of the chief 
attractions of the Circus 
to the brutal Romans 
must have been the sight of the crushed limbs 
of an unfortunate driver among the struggling 
hoofs of his fallen horses, or under the wheels of 
a luckier rival. In spite of these dangers some 
drivers lived to win an enormous number of victo- 
ries. The monument of the auriga Diocles (circ. A.D. 
150) records that he defeated Scorpus, the winner 
of 2048 races; Pomp. Musclosus, the winner of 3559; 
and Pomp. Epaphroditus, who had won 1467 times. 
Diocles himself, when he retired from his profession 
at the age of forty-two, had won 3000 races of bigae, 
and 1462 with morethantwo horses. The victorious 
auriga received a prize of money ; or in some cases, 
if a slave, he won his freedom. The prize was 
sometimes called the brabewm or bravium (BpaBeiov, 
Prud. Peristeph. v. 538; cf. St. Paul, 1 Cor. ix. 24), 
and the giver of the prize was known as the 
brabeuta (Suet. Nero, 53). The winners of impor- 
tant races, on which there was heavy betting, some- 
times received enormous sums of money from pa- 
trons who had backed them (Juv. vii. 113, 243; 
Suet. Claud. 21; Capitol. Ver.6). Martial (x. 74, 
5) mentions one named Scorpus, who, in the reign 
of Domitian, won no less than fifty purses of gold 
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Inscriptions in Paris a 
| paper on an interesting inscription found in Rome, 
which recorded that a Moorish auriga named 
| Crescens had during ten years (A.D. 115-124) won 
1,556,346 sesterces with four horses called Circus, 

Acceptus, Delicatus, and Cotynus. Under the Em- 

pire, wealthy Roman citizens were not ashamed to 
_act the part of aurigae, especially after Caligula 
| and Nero had set the example. 

Race-horses.—The horses used for racing pur- 
poses were mostly bred in Spain, Sicily, Mauri- 
tania, northern Greece, and, in late times, in Cap- 
padocia. No expense or trouble was spared in their 
training, and the Romans were careful not to spoil 
the horse (in the way the modern English racer is 
ruined) by using it too soon. As a rule the Ro- 
man racer was not broken in till the age of three, 
nor allowed to run in a race till five. Conse- 
quently some of the horses won a surprising num- 
ber of victories. A horse which had won 100 races 


| was called centenarius, in the inscription of Diocles 


a horse called Tuscus is mentioned as the winner of 
429 races; a horse belonging to Diocles himself 
was a ducenarius. Like the modern Romans, the 
ancients seem to have disfigured their horses by 
branding on the flank the initial or badge of the 
owner; which is shown on several mosaic paye- 
ments. Stallions were used, and apparently but 
few mares were trained for races. Almost all the 
names of race-horses which exist in mosaic pictures 
or in inscriptions are those of males. See Fried- 
linder, De Nominibus Hquorum Oircensium (Konigs- 
berg, 1875). 

The public training-stables of Rome consisted 
of six or more groups of buildings in Regio IX in 
the Campus Martius, and near the Cireus Flamin- 
ius (see Jordan, Topogr. der Stadt Rom, ii. 554). In 
1878, in the village of Oued-Atmenia in Algeria, 
some elaborate mosaic pavements were found in 
the villa of Pompeianns, proconsul of Africa under 
Honorius, who appears to have been a great breeder 
of Moorish horses for the Circus. Perspective 
views of the training-stables are represented on 
these mosaics, and other pictures show the racers 
in their stalls, carefully clothed from head to foot. 
The name of each horse is placed by it—e. g. Altus, 
Pullentianus, Delicatus, Polydoxus, etc., and an 
auriga named Cresconius is also depicted. Large 
coloured drawings of these by M. Martin were ex- 
hibited in Paris, in 1878, and afterwards published 
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by the Soc. Archéol. de Constantine, in 1879. The 
training-stables seem to have been centres of in- 
trigue and villainy of all kinds: bribes were given, 
and horses were often “hocussed.” Caligula, who 
spent much of his time in the stables of his favour- 
ite factio, is said to have poisoned the cleverest 
drivers of his rivals’ horses. See Dio Cass. lix. 5 
and 14. 

Large sums of money were lost and won on the 
races (sponsio, “betting,” Juy. xi, 202, with Mayor's 
note; Mart. Hp. xi.1,15). Race-cards (Jibelli) were 
sold with lists of the horses and names of the driv- 
rs; and these were also given in the advertise- 
ments of the games, which were painted in large 
letters on conspicuous walls: examples of these 
have been found at Pompeii. In addition to the 
chariots and their drivers, men on horseback ap- 
pear to have galloped with the racers, exciting 
them with shouts; after the race these iubilatores, 
as they were called, seem to have called out the 
name of the winner. In some cases these attend- 
ants were on foot (cursores). 

In early times only four chariots ran in each 
race (missus), one for each colour (see below); in 
later times eight or even ten chariots started to- 
gether. The starting signal was given by the pre- 
siding magistrate, who waved a mappa (Liv. viii. 
40, 2; xlv.1,6; Mart. xii. 29, 9); and hence Juvenal 
(xi. 193) calls the cireus games spectacula mappae. 
Seven laps or circuits (curricula) of the spina ap- 
pear to have been the usual length of each missus. 
(See Varro, quoted by Aul. Gell. iii. 10.) On one 
occasion Domitian reduced the number of laps to 
five, in order to get 100 missus into one day. In 
early times very few races were run in a day; 
even in the time of Inlius Caesar they did not usu- 
ally exceed ten or twelve. Caligula increased the 
number to twenty, or on very grand occasions 
twenty-four; but in later times a long succession 
of races was run throughout the whole day from 
sunrise to sunset. 

Intervals between sets of races were filled up by 
exhibitions of rope-dancing, tumbling, and feats 
of horsemanship, very like those of a modern cir- 
cus. See DESULTOR. 

Tn addition to these races and games, the young 
Romans sometimes held reviews and assaults of 
arms (armaturae) in the Circus Maximus; these 
were sometimes on foot (armaturae pedestres) and 
sometimes on horseback (eqwestres), One variety 
of this was called the Ludus Troiae (Tac. Ann. xi. 
11; Suet. Awg. 48, and Nero,7). Various other en- 
tertainments, such as feasts, were sometimes given 
in the Cireus (Stat. Sido. i. 6, 28); or money was 
flung among a crowd in the arena, On one oceca- 
sion Probus planted and stocked an artificial forest 
with wild animals and birds in the Cireus Maxi- 
mus, and finally let in the people to kill and carry 
off what they could (Vop. Prod. 19). 

The factiones were companies or organizations 
of contractors who provided horses, drivers, and all 
other requisites for the games. The factio system 
was not developed till the time of the Empire; 
under the Republic a few citizens of knightly rank 
provided all the requisites. The giver of the en- 
tertainment (editor spectaculorum) only found the 
money, the whole business being managed by the 
Sactiones. Each factio was distinguished by a col- 
our, which was worn by the aurigae and other per- 
formers in the Judi. At first there were only two 
Jactiones, distinguished by the colours red and 
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white, russata and albata ; next blue (veneta) was 
added, probably in the time of Augustus; and a 
fourth, green (prasina), came in soon after (Juv. 
xi. 196; and Tertull. De Spect.9). Lastly, Domitian 
added purple and gold—purpureus et auratus pan- 
nus (Suet. Dom. 7). Under the later Empire each 
factio consisted of a sort of collegium, carefully or- 
ganized and ranked in classes of every kind, such 
as the methodical and bureaucratic Romans de- 
lighted in. At the head of each was a factionis 
dominus, and under him were employés, slaves, 
and artisans of every sort required for the whole 
management of the Judi. The number and classes 
of a familia quadrigaria (a division of a factio) are 
given in an ancient inscription published by Gru- 
ter, 336-339. The familia consists of twenty-five 
decuriones—that is, at least 250 people, who are 
classified as follows: aurigae, agitatores, aud quad 
rigarii, drivers of four-horse chariots; conditores 
and succonditores, grooms and helpers; sel/arii, sad- 
dlers; sutores, cobblers; sarcinatores, tailors; mar- 
garitarii, pearl-embroiderers; medici, surgeons; 
magistri and doctores, perhaps trainers and instruc- 
tors; viatores, messengers; vilici, farm-servants to 
supply fodder; tentores, probably the men who 
pulled the ropes to open the doors of the carceres ; 
sparsores, water-men: these probably watered the 
dry arena to prevent clouds of dust from rising, and 
also bronght water to refresh the men and horses. 

The rivalry between the different colours of the 
factions and the heavy betting on the races often 
led to scenes of riot and bloodshed. (See Factio.) 
Even in Rome, faction fights frequently took place 
towards the declining period of the Empire, but it 
was not till after the transference of the Roman 
capital to Constantinople that these disturbances 
reached their highest pitch. In the sixth century, 
the great circus at Constantinople was frequently 
the scene of the most hideous slaughter, and on one 
occasion in the reign of Justinian the tumult was 
not suppressed till about 30,000 of the rioters had 
been killed (see Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cap. x1.). 
A great part of this circus is still well preserved, 
though stripped of all its rich marble linings and 
columns. 

For the various festivals that were celebrated 
by circus games, see the separate articles on the 
CEREALIA, CONSUALIA, EQUIRIA, FLORALIA, and un- 
der Lupt. 

For further information the reader should con- 
sult Tertullian, De Spectaculis ; Panvinius, De Ludis 
Circensibus (Venice, 1600); Bulengerus, De Circo 
Romano, printed by Graevius, Thesaur. Ant. Rom. 
ix. (Lyons, 1694); Bianconi, Deserizione dei Cerchi 
(Rome, 1789); Bianchini, Circi Maz. Iconographia 
(Rome, 1828); Canina, Roma Antica, vol. i. (Rome, 
1830); Nibby, Circo detto di Caracalla (Rome, 
1825); Magnin, Origines du Thédtre (Paris, 1838) ;\ 
Hodgkin, Letters of Cassiodorus (London, 1886); 
and articles in the Ann. Inst. Arch. Rom. for 1839, 
1863, and 1870. 

Ciris. A poem falsely ascribed to Vergil, and 
sometimes printed with his works. It consists 
of 541 hexameter lines, giving an account of the 
treacherous conduct of the Megarian princess 
Seylla towards her father, Nisus, and her trans- 
formation into the bird Ciris. It is dedicated to 
the son of Messalla, and draws largely upon Ver- 
gil’s verse, eleven lines being copied outright, and 
eight with the change of only one word. Other 
portions suggest Catullus and occasionally Lucre- 
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tius. The metrical treatment is less careful than 
Vergil’s own, while the style is more lively. See 
Kreunen, Prolegomena in Cirin ( Utrecht, 1882); 
Walz, De Carmine Ciris (Paris, 1881); Siecke, De 
Niso et Scylla in Aves Mutatis (Berlin, 1884); and R. 
Ellis in the American Jowrnal of Philology, vol. viii. 
p. 399. 

Cirrha (Kippa). 

Cirrus. 


See Crissagus SiNus. 
See Coma. 


Cirta (Kipra), later CONSTANTINA. Now Constan- 
tine ; a city of the Massylii in Numidia, fifty Roman 
miles from the sea; the capital of Syphax, and 
of Masinissa and his successors. Its position on 
a height, surrounded by the river Ampsagas, made 
it almost impregnable, as the Romans found in 
the Jugurthine, and the French in the Algerian 
wars. It was restored by Constantine the Great, 
in honour of whom it received its later name. A 
Roman bridge and the remains of a Roman aque- 
duct still interest the archeologist, and in 1858 a 
fine statuette of a Wingless Victory was discovered 
here. 

Cisalpina Gallia. 

Cisium. A light, open carriage with two wheels, 
like a gig, adapted for two persons. Its form is 
sculptured on the monumental column at Igel, 
near Treves (see illustration). It had a box or 
case, probably under the seat. The cisia were 
quickly drawn by mules (cisia volantia). Cicero 
mentions the case of a messenger who travelled 
fifty-six miles in ten hours in such vehicles, which 
were kept for hire at the sta- 
tions along the great roads—a 
proof that the ancients consid- 
ered six Roman miles per hour 
as an extraordinary speed. The 
eonductors of these hired gigs 
were called cisiarii, and were 
subject to penalties for careless 
or dangerous driving See Cic 
7; Ulpian, xiii. 

Cispadana Gallia. See GALLIA. 

Cisseus (Kiscevs). A king in Thrace, and father 
of Theano, or, according to others (Eurip. Hee. 3), 
of Hecuba (q. v.), who is hence called Cisseis (Kio- 
onis)- 

Cissia (Kiccia). A very fertile district of Susi- 
ana,on the Choaspes. The inhabitants, Cissii, were 
a wild, free people, resembling the Persians in their 
manners (Herod. iii. 91). 

Cissus (Kicods). A town of Macedonia, in the 
vicinity of Thessalonica, which contributed to the 
agerandizement of that city. 

Cissybium (kicovBiov). A large rustic cup of 
wood with one or two handles and sometimes 
adorned with carving. (See Theocr. i. 27.) The 
name is derived from kiaads, and probably means 
“ made of ivy-wood.” 

Cista, Cistella (kiory, kioris). (1) Originally a 
wicker basket used for holding vegetables and 

other produce (Plin. H. WV. xv. 60), and of 

either square or cylindrical shape. (2) A 

E ballot-box, into which the voters cast their 

| tabellae, and of which the form and general 
Cista, 

voting- 

basket. 


See GALLIA. 


Cisium. 


. Pro Rose. Amerin. 


appearance are shown in the annexed illus- 
tration taken from a coin of the gens Cas- 
sia. It is to be carefully distinguished from 
the sitella, the urn from which the names of the 
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7 CISTA FICORONIANA 

tribes or centuries were drawn by lot. (See Co- 
MITIA.) (3) Any box or casket, usually of small 
size, and intended for almost any purpose—e. g..a 
book-box (= capsa), a jewel-case, a toilet-box. Of 
the last-named variety of cista, a great many very 
beautiful specimens have been found of basket- 
work. They appear to haye been used largely 
for holding hair-pins, sponges, small mirrors, and 
scent-bottles. Most of them have been discoy- 
ered in the southern part of Italy (Magna Grae- 
cia); fewer in Greece proper and in Etruria. The 
metal cistae (bronze or sil- 
ver), on the other hand, 
come almost exclusively 
from Praenesté, where 
they were produced on a 
large scale. The most 
beautiful of these and 
the first to be discovered 
(about the year 1737) is 
the celebrated Ficoroni 
cista, now in the Museo 
Kircheriano at Rome. In 1866, Schoene described 
seventy cistae from Praenesté alone. In 1882, Ier- 
nique reported the number as having reached one 
hundred. (4) The name cistae was also given to 
the small boxes carried in the processions at the 
Greek festivals of Demeter and Dionysus, and con- 
taining the sacred things connected with the wor- 
ship of the deities. (See Catull. xiv. 259.) The 
shape was sometimes oblong; oftener cylindrical. 
To distinguish these from the common cistae, they 
are generally called cistae mysticae. See CistoPHo- 
RUS; MYSTERIA. 

Cista Castellaniana. An Etruscan casket dis- 
covered by Signor Castellani, a Roman jeweller, 
and now in the British Museum. 

Cista Ficoroniana. The most celebrated of the 
cistae, or jewel-caskets, found in Italy. It was dis- 
covered by an Italian scholar, Ficoroni, in 1745, 


Cista, toilet-basket. 


Cista Ficoroniana. 
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at Lugano, about five miles from Palestrina. An 
Englishman offered him a large sum for it, but he 
preferred to present it to the Museo Kircheriano 
of the Jesuit College in Rome, where it is still pre- 
served. It is cylindrical in shape, about fifty cen- 
timetres high and forty-two in diameter, and bears 
upon its somewhat convex side representations of 
scenes from the story of the Argonauts. The finish 
of the drawing and the freshness and spirit of the 
composition make the work exceedingly attrac- 
tive. An inscription upon it gives the name of 
the owner and the artist: 


Dinpia . Macounta . Fivear. DEDIT 
Novios. PLautios. Mep. Romal. FRcID. 


See O. Jahn, Die Ficoronische Cista (1852). 

Cistellaria. A play of Plautus, of which only 
about one half has been preserved. The prologue 
contains an allusion to the Second Punic War as 
being still in progress. A good separate edition 
is that of Benoist (Lyons, 1863). 

Cistellatrix. A lady’s maid (Plaut. Trin. 253). 

Cisterna. See PUTEUS. 

Cisthené (Kio Onn). 
tioned in the Prometheus Vinctus of Aeschylus (v. 
799) as the abode of the Gorgons. (2) A town on the 
coast of Mysia. (3) A town on the coast of Lycia. 

Cistoph6rus (xicrodopos). One who carried the 
cista in religious processions. 

Cistophérus (kicropdpos). A term applied to 
certain silver coins issued in Asia Minor, in conse- 
quence of the type with which they were im- 
pressed—a Dionysiac cista, ont of which a serpent 
glides. The other side of 
the coin bears the name or 
monogram of the city of 
issue. According to Dr. 
Imhoof, this coin origi- 
nated in Ephesus shortly 
before B.c. 200, and its use 
rapidlyextended through- 
out the dominions of 
Attalus I. of Pergamus. 
Henceforth the cistopho- 
rus became a sort of Pan- 
Asiatic coin, and was is- 
sued in vast quantities from many Asiatic mints. 
See Numismatic Chronicle (1883), p. 196. 

Citadel. See Acrororis; ARxX; CASTELLUM. 

Cithaeron (Kidaipwv). (1) A king of Plataea in 
Boeotia, remarkable for his wisdom. By his advice, 
Zeus pretended to be contracting a second mar- 
riage when Heré had quarrelled with and left him. 
The scheme succeeded, and the goddess became 
reconciled to her spouse (Pausan, ix. 3). This 
monarch is said to have given name to the well- 
known mountain-range in Boeotia, (2) A lofty 
range of mountains, separating Boeotia from Me- 
garis and Attica. It was sacred to Dionysus and 
the Muses, and was celebrated for the death of 
Pentheus (q. v.) and Actaeon (q. v.). Here was 
celebrated the festival called Daedala (q. v.), 

Cithdra («Adpa), Citharista (x:@apiorns). 
LYRA. 


Citharoeda. See Lyra. 
Citharoedus (kiapwdds). 


Cistophorus, 


(Head.) 


See 


See Lyra. 
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(1) A mythical plain men- | 


CIVITAS 


|the founder of the Stoic school, was born. It is 
now Larnaca. (2) A town in Macedonia, northwest 
of Beroea. 

City Editions of Homer. A name given by 
Homeric scholars to the “official” copies of the 
Homeric poems: preserved by authority, and from 
which private copies were made. An edition 
means a single copy, and there were seven 80- 
called “ city” or “civic” editions—the Massaliotic, 
Sinopic, Chian, Cyprian, Argive, Cretan, and Les- 
bian (Aeolic). Of these the first four were Tonic, 
and the last three Aeolic. They are said by some 
‘to have been copied from the recension of the 
'poems made by the commission of Pisistratus ap- 
pointed to rearrange and edit them. See Mahaffy, 
Hist. of Class. Greek Literature (1880), vol. i. pp. 28, 
29, and 35; and the article HOMERUS. 

Cius (Kios). Au ancient city in Bithynia, on a 
bay of the Propontis called Cianus Sinus, was 
‘colonized by the Milesians. It was destroyed by 
Philip LI., king of Macedonia; but was rebuilt 
by Prusias, king of Bithynia, from whom it was 
called Prusias (Polyb. xvi. 21). 

Civic Editions of Homer. 
| TIONS. 

Civilé Ius. See Ius Crviue. 


Civilis, Iutius. A powerful Batavian, who 
raised a sedition against the Roman State (a.D. 
69-70) during the controversy for empire between 
Vitellius and Vespasian, but who was finally de- | 
feated by Petilius Cerealis. His end is not known. 
Tacitus, in his Historiae (bks. iv. and v.), has fur- 
nished us with interesting and copious details of 
this long-protracted conflict. 


Civilis Actio. See AcTIO. 
Civis. See CIVITAS. 


Civitas. The technical Latin word for the 
right of citizenship. This was originally possessed, 
at Rome, by the patricians only. The plebeians 
were not admitted to share it at all until the time 
of Servius Tullius, and not to full civic rights 
until B.c. 337. In its fullest comprehension the 
civitas included: (1) the ius suffragii, or right of 
voting for magistrates; (2) the ius honorum, or 
right of being elected to a magistracy; (3) the ius 
provocationis, or right of appeal to the people, and 
in later times to the emperor, against the sentences 
passed by magistrates affecting life or property; 
| (4) the tus connudii, or right to contract a legal mar- 
riage ; (5) the ius commercii, or right to hold prop- 
erty in the Roman community. The civitas was 
obtained either by birth from Roman parents, or 
| by manumission (see MANUMISSIO), or by presenta- 

tion. The right of presentation belonged origi- 
nally to the kings, afterwards to the popular as- 
Semblies, and particularly to the comitia tributa, 
and last of all to the emperors. The civitas could 
ibe lost by deminutio capitis. (See Drminutio 
_Capitis.) The aerarii, so called, had an imperfect 
_civitas, without the ius suffragii and ius honorum. 
Outside the circle of the civitas stood the slaves 
and the foreigners, or peregrini. (See PEREGRINI.) 
The latter included: (1) strangers who stood in no 
| international relations with Rome; (2) the allies, 
or socii, among whom the Latini (q. v.) held a priv- 
ileged place; (3) the dediticii, or those who be- 


See Ciry EDI- 


A eitizen. 


Citium (Kiriov). (1) A town in Cyprus, 200 stadia! longed to nations conquered in war. See Ius. 


from Salamis, near the mouth of the Tetius; here 


Though the Roman citizenship was conferred 


Cimon, the celebrated Athenian, died, and Zeno, | upon all the free inhabitants of the Empire in a,b. 


CLABULARIS 


212 by the emperor Caracalla, the grades of it 
were not all equalized, nor was it until the time 
of Justinian that civitas and libertas became con- 
vertible terms. See POLITErA. 

Clabularis or Clavularis. The cursus clabularis 
in the Theodosian Code and in Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xx. 4) denotes the system of military trans- 
port by means of 
carriages and ve- 
hicles. Iohannes 


word from clavus 
(De Mensibus, i. 9). 
If we may trust 


Clabulare. 


(Pompeian Painting.) 

Theod. vi. 29, 2, § 2, 
elabulare is the name of a wagon, the word here 
also being used in connection with the transport 
service. Hence it has been derived from clavulae 
in the sense of rails. 


Clampetia or Lampetia. A town in Bruttium, | 


deserted in Pliny’s time. 
Clandestina Possessio. See INTERDICTUM. 
Clanis. (1) A river of Etruria, now the Chiano, 


forming two small lakes near Clusium, and flow- | 


ing into the Tiber east of Vulsinii. (2) The more 
ancient name of the river Liris (q. v.). 

Clanius. See LITERNUS. 

Clarigatio. See FETIALEs. 

Clarus (KAdpos). A small town on the Ionian 
coast, near Colophon, with a celebrated temple 
and oracle of Apollo, surnamed Clarius. 

Clasp. See FiBpuLa. 

Classes. See CoMITIA4. 

Classiarii (éri8drai). Marines. See EXERCITUS. 

Classical Philology. See PHILOLOGY. 

Classicum. The signal given by the bucina or 


Rome, and for the meeting of the soldiers in camp, 
especially before they marched out to battle. See 
CoRNU. 

Classicus, IULIUS. 
army of Vitellius (A.D.69), who subsequently joined 
the Batavian Civilis in his resistance to the Ro- 
mans. See CIVILIs. 

Clastidium. A fortified town of the Ananes, in 
Gallia Cispadana, uot far from the Padus (Po). 


Clatri. A trellis or lattice- work used to pro- 
tect and partially cov- 
er any aperture, as a 
window or door (Hor. 
A, P. 473). 

Claudia. See CLO- 
DIA. 

Claudia Gens, both 
patrician and plebe- , er 
jan. The patrician Claudii were of Sabine origin, 
and came to Rome in B.c. 504, when they were re- 
ceived among the patricians. (See CLAUDIUS f1)}). 
They were noted for their pride and haughtiness, 
their disdain for the laws, and their hatred of the 
plebeians. They bore various surnames, which are 
given under CLAUDIUS, with the exception of those 
with the cognomen Nero, who are betier known 
under the latter name. The plebeian Clandii (Clo- 
dii) were divided into several families, of which the 
most celebrated was that of Marceilus. 


Clathri. 


(Circus of Caracalla.) 


Lydus derives the | 


the text of Cod, | 
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| followed her. 


CLAUDIOPOLIS 


Claudia Quinta. A Roman matron, and not a 
Vestal Virgin as is frequently stated. When the 
vessel conveying the image of Cybelé from Pessi- 
nus (B.C, 204) to Rome had stuck fast in a shallow 
at the mouth of the Tiber, the soothsayer an- 
nounced that only a chaste woman could move it. 
Claudia, who had been accused of incontinency, 
took hold of the rope, and the vessel forthwith 
See Ovid, Fast. iv. 305-330. 


Claudianus, CLaupius. A Latin poet, born at 
Alexandria in the second half of the fourth century 
A.D. In A.D. 395, he came to Rome. Here he won 
the favour of the powerful Vandal, Stilicho, and 
on the proposal of the Senate was honoured with 
a statue by the emperors Arcadius and Honorius. 
The inscription on this statue is still in existence 
(Mommsen, Inseriptiones Regni Neapolitani, No. 6794). 
His patron Stilicho fell in 408, and Clandian, ap- 
parently, did not survive him. We have express 
evidence that the poet was not a Christian. He 
was familiar with Greek and Latin literature, and 
had considerable poetical gifts, including a mas- 
tery of both language and metre. These gifts 


| raise him far above the crowd of the later Latin 


poets, although the effect of his writing is marred 
by tasteless rhetorical ornament and exaggerated 
flattery of great men. His political poems, in spite 


| of their laudatory colouring, have considerable his- 


torical value. Most of them are written in praise 


‘of Honorius and of Stilicho, for whom he had a 


'a number of invectives. 


_gantomachia, a fragment. 


A Trevirian prefect in the, 


veneration as sincere as was his hatred of Rufinus 
and Eutropius. Against the latter he launched 
Besides the Raptus Proser- 
pinae, or Rape of Proserpine, an unfinished epic in 
three books, in which his descriptive power is very 
brilliantly displayed, his most important poems 
are: (1) De III. IV. VI. Consulatu Honorii ; (2) De 
Nuptiis Honoriit Fescennina; (3) Epithalamium de 
Nuptiis Honorti et Mariae; (4) De Bello Gildonico ; 


horn for the meeting of the Comitia Centuriata at (5) De Consulatu Stilichonis ; (6) De Bello Pollentino ; 
ing ‘ 


(7) Laus Serenae, Serena being Stilicho’s wife; (8) 
Eidyllia, seven in number; (9) Epigrammata; Gi- 
He also wrote epistles 
in verse, a series of minor pieces, narrative and de- 
scriptive, and letters to Serena, and miscellaneous 
poems, including one on the magnet (Magnes). 

The Raptus Proserpinae has come down in sepa- 
rate MSS., of which the best are two Codices Lau- 
rentiani, preserved in the Laurentine Library at 
Florence. These are of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries respectively. Others are at Leyden. Of 
the remaining poems there are excerpts (Excerpta 
Lucensia) from a lost MS., now at Florence; and 
others (Excerpta Gyraldina) from the lost Codex 
Gyraldinus, now at Leyden. Good MSS. are also 
in the Vatican at Rome and in the Ambrosian Li. 
brary at Milan. Editions of Claudianus have been 
published by Pulmann (Antwerp, 1571), J. Scaliger 
(Leyden, 1603), Heinsius (Leyden, 1650), Gesner, 
with good notes (Leipzig, 1759), Burmann (Amster- 
dam, 1760), Kénig (Géttingen, 1808), and a critical 
ed. of the text by Jeep (Leipzig, 1876). See Hodg. 
kin, Claudianus, the Last of the Roman Poets (New- 
castle, 1875). 


Claudiopdlis (KAavdidrodus). (1) A city of Bithyn- 
ia, previously called Bithynium. It was situated 
above Tium, in a district named Saloné, celebrated 
forits excellent pastures and acheese much esteemed 
at Rome. Under Theodosiusit was made the capital 
of the province Honorias. Many years after, we 


CLAUDIUS 


learn from Anna Comnena (p. 967) and Leo Diaco- 
pus (iv. 9), who describe it as the most wealthy 
and flourishing city of Galatia, that it was almost 
totally destroyed by an earthquake, attended with 
vast loss of life. (2) A city of Cilicia Trachea, 
but assigned by Ammianus and Hierocles to Isau- 
ria. It was founded by Claudius, the Roman em- 
peror, and was situated in a plain between two 
summits of Mount Taurus. 

Claudius. See CLaupIA Gens. (1) APPIUS 
CLAaupIUS SABINUS REGILLENSIS. A Sabine, a 
native of Regillum, and in his own country called 
Attus Clausus. He belonged to the pro-Roman 
party among his people, and when his advice was 
disregarded and war broke out between the two 
nations, he led a large number of seceders to Rome 
(B.c. 504), where he was enrolled among the patri- 
cians and received a large grant of land beyond 
the Anio. He was the founder of the great gens 
Claudia, one of the noblest in Roman history, He 
was a typical aristocrat, and his conduct towards 
the plebeians was marked by so much intolerance 
and severity during his consulship (B.C. 495) as to 
lead to the famous secession to the Mons Sacer in 
the following year. (2) APPIUS CLAUDIUS SaBI- 
Nus REGILLENSIS. A son of the preceding, consul 
in B.c. 471. He was famed for the severity of his 
military discipline, which he pushed to such ex- 
tremes that his soldiers deserted him. Having on 
this account been impeached by the tribunes, he 
committed suicide. (3) GAlus CLAUDIUS SABINUS 
REGILLENSIs. A brother of the preceding, and one 
of the more moderate of the patricians. He de- 
fended his brother (?), the decemvir, when the latter 
was impeached. (4) APPIUS CLAUDIUS CRASSUS Sa- 
BINUS REGILLENSIS, usually called the son of No. 2, 
but possibly the same person. He was consul in 
B.C. 451, and in the same year became one of the 
decemvirs appointed to revise the laws. (See Dr- 
CEMVIRI.) In the following year he was reappoint- 
ed, but his tyrannous conduct towards the plebe- 
ians, and especially his relation to the affair of 
Virginia, led to the downfall of the decemvyirate. 
(See VIRGINIA.) Being impeached by Virginius, 
he either committed suicide or was killed in prison 
before his trial. (5) APpIluUS CLAUDIUS CakcUsS, A 
famous Roman, censor in B.C. 312. During his term 
of office he commenced the Via Appia and built 
the great Appian aqueduct. He retained the cen- 
sorship for four years beyond the time allowed by 
law, and was twice consul (B.c. 307 and 296), and 
in the latter year carried on war against the Sam- 
nites and Etruscans. As an old man, Appius in- 
duced the Senate to reject the proposals for peace 
made by Cineas on behalf of Pyrrhus. (See Pyr- 
RHUS.) He was the first Roman writer of prose 
and verse of whom we have any record, being the 
author of a poem (subject unknown), and of a le- 
gal treatise De Usurpationibus. With Cn. Flavius, 
he published also a calendar of the religious festi- 
vals, and legis actiones. According to Quintilian 
(ii. 16, 7), he was the first to distinguish the two 
sounds R and Sin writing. (See RaoracisM.) Mar- 
tianus Capella says that he set the fashion of omit- 
ting the use of the character Z. (See ALPHABET.) 
See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 43253 id. Rémische 
Forschungen, vol. i. (Berlin, 1864); and the treatise 
of Siebert (Cassel, 1863). In his old age he became 
blind, as the name Caecus implies. In Roman 
constitutional history, Appius is famous as having 
abolished the limitation of the full right of citizen- 
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ship to land-owners. (6) APPIUS CLAUDIUS CAUDEX. 
A brother of the preceding, who was consul in B.C. 
264, and took part in the First Punic War, conduct- 
ing a campaign against the Carthaginians in Sicily. 
(7) PULCHER, a Roman consul in the First Punic War. 
When, previous to a naval engagement with the 
Carthaginians, the person who had charge of the 
sacred fowls told him that they would not eat, 
which was esteemed a bad omen, he ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea, exclaiming, “Then let 
them drink.” After this, joining battle with the 
foe, he was defeated with the loss of his fleet. 
Having been recalled by the Senate, he gave an- 
other specimen of the haughty temper of the 
Clandian race, for, on being directed to nominate 
a dictator, he purposely named his own viator, an 
individual of the lowest rank (Cic. N. D. ii. 3). (8) 
Nero, a Roman consul in the Second Punic War, - 
who, in conjunction with his colleague Livius Sa- 
linator, defeated Hasdrubal in Umbria, on the 
banks of the Metaurus(q.v.). (9) APPIUS CLAUDIUS 
Putcuer. A consul in B.c. 143, when he defeated 
the Salassi, an Alpine tribe. On his return, the 
Senate refused to give him a triumph, and when 
one of the tribunes tried to drag him from his 
chariot, he and his daughter Claudia, a Vestal, 
walked together to the Capitol. He was father- 
in-law to Tib. Gracchus, and acted as triumvir for 
the division of the public lands. He died soon 
after the death of Gracchus. (10) TrBeRIUS NERO, 
father of the emperor Tiberius. He was distin- 
guished for his naval skill in the Alexandrine War, 
under Inlius Caesar. At a subsequent period he 
incited a sedition in Campania by promising to 
restore the property of those who had suffered in 
the Civil Wars. This tumult, however, was soon 
quelled by the arrival of Octavianus; and Tiberius, 
together with his wife Livia, took refuge in Sicily 
and Achaia until the establishment of the Second 
Triumvirate made if safe for him to return to Rome. 
Livia having after this engaged the affections of 
Octavianus, Tiberius transferred to him the name 
and privileges of a husband (Tac. dnn.v. 1). (11) 
T1BERIUS NERO CAESAR GERMANICUS, the successor 
of Augustus, and son of the preceding. (See Tr- 
BERIUS.) (12) TrBERTIUS CLAUDIUs Drusus NERO 
CAESAR GERMANICUS, more commonly known by 
his historical name of Claudius, succeeded to the 
Roman Empire on the death of Caligula. He was 
the second son of Drusus and Antonia, and con- 
sequently grand-nephew to Augustus. When the 
assassination of Caligula was made known, the 
first impulse of the court party and of the for- 
eign guards was to massacre all who had partic- 
ipated in the murder. Seyeral persons of dis- 
tinction, who imprudently exposed themselves, 
became, in consequence, the victims of their fury. 
This violence subsided, however, upon their dis- 
covering Claudius, who had concealed himself in 
an obscure corner of the palace, and who, being 
dragged from his hiding-place, threw himself 
at their feet in the utmost terror and besought 
them to spare his life. The soldiers in the pal- 
ace iminediately saluted him emperor, and Clau- 
dius, in return, set the first example of paying 
the army for the imperial dignity by a largess 
from the public treasury. It is difficult to assign 
any other motive for the choice which the army 
made of Claudius than that which they them- 
selves professed, “his relationship to the whole 
family of the Caesars.” Clandius, who was now 


CLAUDIUS 


fifty years old, had never done anything to gain 
popularity, or to display those qualities which se- 
cure the attachment of the soldiery. He had been 
a rickety child, and the development of his facul- 
ties was retarded by his bodily infirmities; and 
although he outgrew his complaints, and became 
distinguished as a polite scholar and an eloquent 
writer, his spirits never recovered from the effects 
of disease and of severe treatment, and he retained 
much of the timidity and indolence of his child- 
hood. During the reign of Tiberius he gave him- 
self up to gross sensuality, and consoled himself 
under this degradation by the security which it 
brought with it. Under Caligula also he found 


(Bust in the Vatican.) 


The Emperor Claudius. 


his safety consist in maintaining his reputation for 
incapacity, and he suffered himself to become the 
butt of court parasites and the subject of their 
practical jokes. The excitement of novelty, on his 
first accession to the throne, produced efforts of 
sagacity and prudence of which none who had 
previously known him believed him capable ; and 
during the whole of his reign, too, we find judi- 
cious and useful enactments occasionally made, 
which would seem to show that he was not in 
reality so foolish and incompetent as historians 
have generally represented him. It is most prob- 
able, therefore, that the fatuity which character- 
izes some parts of his conduct was the result, not 
12* 
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of natural imbecility, but of the early and unlim- 
ited indulgence of sensuality 


Coin of Claudius. 


Claudius embellished Rome with many magnifi- 
}cent works; he made Mauritania a Roman proy- 
jince; his armies fought successfully against the 
Germans; and he himself triumphed magnificently 
|in victories over the Britons, and obtained, to- 
gether with his infant son, the surname of Britan- 
nicus. But in other respects he was wholly gov- 
erned by worthless favourites, and especially by 
his empress, the profligate and abandoned Messa- 
lina (q. v.), whose cruelty and rapacity were as un- 
bounded as her licentiousness. At her instigation 
|it was but too common for the emperor to put to 
death, on false charges of conspiracy, some of the 
wealthiest of the nobles, and to confiscate their 
estates, with the money arising from which she 
openly pampered her numerous paramours. When 
the career of this guilty woman was terminated, 
Claudius was governed for a time by his freedman, 
Narcissus, and Pallas, another manumitted slave, 
until he took to wife his own niece, Agrippina, 
daughter of Germanicus, a woman of strong natu- 
ral abilities, but of insatiable avarice, extreme 
ambition, and remorseless cruelty. Her influence 
over the feeble emperor was boundless. She pre- 
vailed on him at last to set aside his own son Bri- 
tannicus, and to adopt her son, Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus, by her former husband, giving him the name 
by which he is best known, Nero, and constituting 
him heir to the imperial throne. Claudius having 
afterwards shown a disposition to change the suc- 
cession and restore it to Britannicus, fell a victim 
to the ambition of Agrippina, who caused him to 
be poisoned. A dish of mushrooms was prepared 
for the purpose, a kind of food of which the em- 
peror was known to be especially fond, and the 
effects of the poison were hastened by the pre- 
tended remedies administered by Xenophon, the 
physician of the palace. It was given out that 
Claudius had suffered from indigestion, which his 
habitual gluttony rendered so frequent that it ex- 
cited no surprise; and his death was concealed till 
Domitius Nero had secured the guards, and had 
quietly taken possession of the imperial authority. 
Clandius died in the sixty-fourth year of his age and 
the fourteenth of his reign, A.D. 54. His biography 
is to be found in the Lives of Suetonius. See Baring- 
Gould, The Tragedy of the Caesars, vol. 1. (London, 
1892), (13) Marcus AURELIUS CLAUDIUS GOTHI- 
cus. A Roman emperor, who reigned from A.D. 268 
to 270. He was of an obscure Illyrian family, but 
won distinction by his brilliant military service un- 
der Decius, Valerian, and Gallienus, so that on the 
death of the last he succeeded to the imperial of- 
fice. As emperor he won two great victories, de- 
feating the Alemanni in the north of Italy, and in 
the next year (A.D. 269) the Goths in Dardania at 
Naisus. He died at Sirmium in the year 270, 


Claudius. See CLODIUS. 
Claudius Quadrigarius. 


See QUADRIGARIUB. 


CLAUSTRUM 


See [ANUA. 


Claustrum. A fastening. 
Clava (jdmadov, kopuvn). Aclub or mace. The 
shape of the club 


is seen in works of art relating 
to Heracles, who 
is usually rep- 
resented with a 
club, and there- 
fore called Cla- 
viger (Ovid, Met. 
xv. 22, 284). 
Hence the ex- 
pression Herculi 
clavam  subtra- 
here of an im- 
possible under- 
taking (Macrob. 
Sat. v. 3, § 16). 
The club was 
sometimes car- | 
ried, instead of | 
the walking- 
stick, by certain philosophers as a mark of affec- 
tation. In Homeric times the club, shod with 
iron or made of bronze, was used as a mace in | 
fighting (Zl. ix. 141); and in the army of Xerxes the | 
Assyrians carried wooden clubs knotted with iron | 
(Herod. vii. 63). Pisistratus had a body-guard | 
of club-bearers (kopuynpdpor), as less invidious in | 
a free State than dopyddpo, or men armed with 

spears (Herod. i. 59). Though the club or mace 

was not usual in the Greek army, it was used oc- | 
easionally ; and we thus read of Arcadian hoplites | 
carrying clubs (Xen. Hell. vii. 5, § 20). Ou the Col- 

umn of Trajan the club appears as the weapon of 

some auxiliary barbarians. 

Among the Romans the recruits were taught 
to fight with a club instead of a sword, against a 
dummy or stake (palus) set in the ground (Cic. Sen. 
16 and 58). 


Clavarium. See CLAVUS ad fin. 


Heracles and the Nemean Lion. 
a Roman Lamp.) 


(From 


Clavator. A sutler or soldier’s servant. See 
CaLo. 
Claviger (1) (Kopuvnrns). “Club-bearing.” An 


epithet of Heracles, who is represented with a club. 
(2) (KAewdovxos). “ Key-bearing.” An epithet given 
by the Romans to Ianus as the god of doors; and 
by the Greeks to Eros (Cupid) as holding the key 
to hearts, and to Hecaté as the keeper of the keys 
of Hades. 


Clavis (kAeis, dim. kAeSiov). A key. In Ho- 
mer the kAeis is not a key in the modern meaning 
of the word, but rather a hook (having a leathern 
thong) which passed through the door from the 
outside and caught the bolts (dyjes), so as to shoot 


Iron Egyptian Key. 


(Wilkinson. ) 


them home or draw them back as required (Qd. 
xxi. 6, 46-50). In some passages of Homer the 
word signifies simply a bolt (Od. i. 442; xxi, 241; 
L. and §.s. v.). In course of time locks and keys 
were made, much like those of modern times. 
Locks were used in Egypt at an early period, 
and were originally of wood, probably like those 
now used there, which are opened by a key fur- 
nished with several fixed pins, answering to a 
similar number that fall down into the movable 
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‘key, found close by the so-called 


|ous bronze key, with a ring for 


|ages of Hermes, with an altar-like 


CLAVIS 


tongue, into which the key is introduced, when 
they fasten or open the lock. At a later time 
we find iron keys in Egypt, consisting of a long 
straight shank, with three or more projecting 
teeth, like the one figured in preceding column. 
The earliest mention of a key, like our own, which 
could be taken ont of the lock, is in the Book of 
Judges (iii, 23, 25). 

Schliemann found keys of copper 
and bronze in the remains of the , 
cities in the Troad. The accom- } 
panying cut represents a copper 


Treasury of Priam in the ruins at 
Hissarlik. 
The cut below represents a curi- 


suspension, found in the ruins of 
Novum Ilium. “It has the shape 
of the so-called quadrangular im- 


Copper Key 
found at His- 
sarlik. (Schlie- 
mann.) 

base forming one piece with the 


body, to which a quadrangular projection is fixed 


|on the back, with a hole corresponding to the lock- 


bolt” (Schliemann, Ilivs, pp. 620, 621). 
Pliny (4. N. vii. § 198) ascribes the invention 


|of keys to Theodorus of Samos; and the ancient 


writers speak of Carian, and especially of Laconi- 
an keys, because originally made by the Lacedae- 
monians. We learn from Aristophanes that the 
Laconian key had three teeth 
(tpets youdiovs), probably like 
the Egyptian key figured above. 
Keys are mentioned by Aeschy- 
lus and Euripides; and Lysias, 
in his speech on the murder of 
Eratosthenes, speaks of the wife 
shutting the door and taking the 
key with her (rv kre epeAxeria, 
c. 4), so that the husband was 
shut up in his chamber. In this 
case the door must have been 
locked from the outside. 

Many Roman keys have been 
found much like our own, the 
larger ones usually of iron and 
the smaller of bronze; but there 
were also keys made of wood and 
gold in use in later times. Be- 
sides these there was the Bada- 
vaypa, & key or hook, which was 
passed through a hole in the 
door-post, and raised the BadXavac 
or bolts of the lock, as in the 
Egyptian locks described above 
(Herod. iii. 155). It must have 
been a lock of this kind which 
the robber in Apuleius (Met. iv. 
10) opens, by passing his hand 
through the hole, qua clavi immit- 
tendae foramen patebat. Roman 
keys, both of bronze and iron, 
have been found which were 
never intended to turn, the stems 
being square, and the webs, con- 
sisting of from one to five or six 
teeth, rising from a bar bent at 
an acute angle to the stem; 
which teeth would serve the pur- 
pose of elevating pegs, as in the 
Egyptian locks. 


Bronze Key found 
at Novum Ilium. 
(Schliemann. ) 


CLAVIS TROCHI 


The street-door was usually fastened inside by 
bolts (pessuli) and a bar (sera), but it also had a 
key which the ianitor of the house kept. The cut 
given below represents a key found at Pompeii, 
and now in the Museum of Naples, the size of 
which indicates that it was used as a door-key. 
The tongue with an eye in it, which projects from 
the extremity of the handle, served to suspend it 
from the wrist of the ianitor. The rooms of the 


Door-key found at Pompeii. 


honse were also opened inside with keys. The 
doors often had locks both inside and outside. 
This is evident from Plaut. Most. ii. 1, 57, where a 
Laconian key is mentioned for locking the door 
from the outside, compared with verse 78— 
*Clavim cedo atque abi intro atque obclude ostium, 
Et ego hine [i. e. foris! obcludam.”’ 

When a Roman woman first entered her hus- 
band’s house, the keys of the store-rooms were 
handed to her. Hence the form of divorce, in the 
Twelve Tables, was that the husband took away 
the keys (claves ademit, exegit, Cic. Phil. ii. 28, 
69); and the wife, when she separated from the 
husband, sent him back the keys (claves remisit, 
Ambros. Ep. 65). But the keys of the wine- 
cellar were not intrusted to the wife, and Fa- 
bius Pictor related a story of a married woman 
haying been starved to death by her relatives be- 
eause she picked the lock of the closet in which 
the keys of the wine-cellar were kept (Plin. H. N. 
xiv. § 89). 

A skeleton key was known as clavis adultera 
(Sall. Lug. 12). 

Clavis trochi (eAaryjp). A crooked stick used 
by Greek and Roman children in trundling hoops 
(Propert. iii. 14,6). See TRocHUs. 


Clavus (j\os, yopdos). A nail. In the sub- 
terranean chamber at Mycenae (q. v.), supposed 


to be the treasury of Atreus, a view of which is | 


given in Sir W. Gell’s Itinerary of Greece (plate vi.), 


the stones of which the cylindrical dome is con-| 


structed are perforated by regular series of bronze 
nails, running in perpendicular rows, and at equal 
distances, from the top to the bottom of the vault. 
It is supposed that they served to attach thin 
plates of the same metal to the masonry, as a coat- 
ing for the interior of the chamber; and hence it 
is that these subterranean works, which served for 
prisons as well as treasuries, like the one in which 
Danaé is said to have been confined, were called 
by the poets “brazen chambers.” Two of these 


nails are represented in the annexed illustration, | 


of two thirds the real size; they consist of 88 parts 
of copper to 12 of tin. 


J 


Bronze Nails (Greek). 
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CLAVUS ANNALIS 


Nails of this description were termed trabales 
aud tabulares by the Romans, because they were 
used, in building, to join the larger beams (trabes) 
together. Hence Horace arms Necessitas with a 
nail of the same kind, or of adamant, wherewith 
to rivet, as it were, irrevocably the decrees of 
Fortune. Thus, too, Atropos is represented in the 
following illustration, taken from a cup found at 


Atropos driving a Nail. 


Perugia, upon which the story of Meleager and At- 
alanta is embodied, with a hammer in her right 
hand, driving a nail which she holds against the 
wall with her left. 

The next cut represents a nail of Roman work- 
manship, which is highly ornamented and very cu- 
rious. Two of its faces are given, but the pattern 
varies on each of the four. 


Ornamental Nails. 


(Roman.) 


It is difficult to say to what use this nail was 
applied. The ornamented head shows that it was 
never intended to be driven by the hammer; nor 
would any part but the mere point, which alone is 
plain and round, have been inserted into any extra- 
neous material. It might possibly have been used 
for the hair, in the manner represented in the illus- 
tration under ACUS. 

Bronze nails were used in ship-building, and to 
ornament doors, as exhibited in those of the Pan- 
theon at Rome; in which case the head of the 
nail was called bulla, and richly ornamented. See 
BULLA. 

The soles of the shoes worn by the Roman sol- 
dier were also studded with nails, thence called 
clavi caligarti, (See Cauiaa.) These do not ap- 
pear to haye been hobnails for the purpose of 
making the sole durable, but sharp-pointed ones, 
in order to give the wearer a firmer footing on the 
ground, The men received a donative for the pur- 
pose of providing themselves with these necessaries, 
which was thence called claviarum. 


Clavus Annalis. At Volsinii, in Etruria, a nail 
was driven every year in the Temple of Nortia, 


CLAVUS GUBERNACULI 


the Fortuna of Etruscan mythology, in order to 
keep a reckoning of the years (liv. vii. 3). 
This custom was introduced into Rome from 
Etruria, probably by the Tarquins, when they 
founded the Temple of Iupiter Optimus Maximus. 
An ancient law enacted that a nail should be 
driven each year by the chief magistrate on the 
Ides of September into the side of the cella of 
Iupiter on the Capitol. As the Romans thus kept 
a reckoning of their years, when letters were yet 
scarcely in use, this nail was called clavus annalis. 
(Liv. 1. c.; Fest. p. 56, M.). This practice fell into 
disuse, but was afterwards revived, not for the 
purpose of marking the year, but from a supersti- 
tious feeling that any great calamity, such as a 
pestilence, would be averted if this ceremony was 
performed by the supreme magistrate. Hence we 
read of a dictator being appointed, more than once, 
for the sole purpose of driving in the nail (clavi 
Jigendi causa, Liv. 1. ¢.). 


Clavus Gubernacitli. The handle or tiller of 
arudder. See GUBERNACULUM; NAVIS. 


Clavus Latus—Clavus Angustus. The clavus 
was a stripe of purple colour, worn by the Romans 
as a badge of distinction, and either sewn to the 
stuff or woven into if. 

The LATUS CLAVUS (broad stripe) was, according 
to tradition, introduced by Tullus Hostilins from 
the Etruscans (Plin. H. WV. ix.§ 136). It was the dis- 
tinctive badge of the senatorial order (Hor. Sat. 
1.6, 28), and hence it is used to signify the senato- 
rial dignity. In distinction to the angustus clavus 
it is called purpura maior (Juv. i. 106), and the 
garment it decorated, tunica potens (Stat. Sila. v. 2, 
29). Pliny speaks of this distinctive use as late 
(UZ. N. xxxiii. § 29); yet its assumption by a praeco, 
the father of L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus (whose 
official dress may have included the angustus 
clavus), was, as he admits, remarkable, as was also 
its use by Horace’s praetor of Fundi (Sat. i. 5, 36). 


But there were relaxations of the restriction: thus | 


Augustus wore the tunica lati clavi before he as- 
sumed the toga virilis, and it was afterward his 
eustom to permit the sons of senators to wear it 
and attend the discussions of the Senate in order 
to train them in public affairs. 
tering on a military career, he also made them 


military tribunes and prefects. These youths were | 


called laticlavti (Suet. Aug. 38, 94); on the contrary, 
tribunus angusticlavius (Suet. Otho, 10). 
the datus clavus was also granted by the emperor 
as a favour to the sons of knights, as a preliminary 
step to their entering the Senate; if they relin- 
quished or were disappointed in their hopes, they 
assumed the angustus clavus (Suet. Vesp. 2), but 
might again assume the ldatus clavus, like Priscus 
in Horace (Sat. ii. 7,10). In the later Empire the 
equites appear to have encroached on the rights of 
the Senate in this respect, and Alexander Severus 
was only able to insist that knights shonld be 
distinguished from senators by the quality of the 
purple employed (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 27). The 
Senate laid aside the datus clavus at times of 
mourning (Liv. ix. 7) and assumed the angustus 
clavus (Dio Cass. xxxviii. 14). 

The ANGUSTUS CLAVUS (narrow stripe) was a 
badge of the equestrian order (Vell. Patere. ii. 88, 
2), but less distinctively so than the golden ring 
(Plin. 7. N. xxxiii. § 29); for, as we shall see from 
the extant works of art, it was also worn by ca- 


If they were en- | 


Wearing | 
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CLAVUS LATUS—CLAVUS ANGUSTUS 


milli, lanistae, and others not of equestrian rank, 
as a part of their ceremonial dress. 

Form.—It is agreed that the clavi were purple 
stripes woven in the fabric (Quint. vili. 5, 28) or 
sewn on it (Dig. 34, 2, 23, § 1); that they were em- 
ployed to ornament the tunic, and no other gar- 
ment; that the angustus clavus consisted of two 
narrow vertical stripes falling from each shoulder, 
down the front, and, as appears from frescoes, also 
down the back. But there has been great dis- 
cussion concerning the form of the latus clavus, 
some contending that it was a single stripe run- 
ning down the centre of the bosom of the tunica, 
some that there were two stripes, only differing 
from the angustus clavus in breadth, and, like it, 


Angustus Clavus. 
Pompeii. 


(Niccolini, Case e Monumenti dt 
III. Anfiteatro, tay. iii.) 


running down the back (as Marquardt maintains). 
The latter view is now generally held, although it 
is impossible to conclude the discussion by appeal- 
ing to any representation of a senator displaying 
this ornamentum, as it was not the custom of 
ancient sculptors to indicate a distinction of col- 
our by a conventional system of lines. 

It must be observed that latus clavus, angustus 
claus, are often abbreviated expressions for tunica 
lati or angusti clavi. Thus Iulius Caesar is said to 
have worn a latus clavus ad manus fimbriatus (Suet. 
Tul. 45). That the angustus clavus consisted of twe 
stripes is proved by Quintilian, xi.3, 138: Cui lati 
clavi ius non erit, ita cingatur, ut tunicae prioribus 
oris infra genua paulum, posterioribus ad medios 
poplites usque perveniant ... ut purpuriae recte de- 
scendant, levis cura est. Though we cannot point 
to the representation of an egues wearing this garb, 
we find it frequently shown in Pompeian paintings 
of persons of inferior rank who are in ceremonial 
dress, especially camlli and other attendants on 

religious rites, and of 

lanistae. In a wall- 

painting at Pompeii 
{ belonging to the wor- 
ship of the goddess 
Epona, the two ca- 
milli and a man lead- 
ing mules wear the 
angustus clavus. The 
latter may be a mu- 
leteer especially 
adorned for a_festi- 
val of the goddess, 
or a person of high- 
er rank performing 


Angustus Clavus. (From figures in 
the Catacombs.) 


CLAVUS LATUS—CLAVUS ANGUSTUS 


some rite of her worship (Annali dell’ Inst. Arch. 
1872, pl. D). 

The angustus clavus probably survives in the 
clavi on the dalmatic, which was recognized as an 
ecclesiastical garb in the earlier part of the fourth 
century (Vita Sylvestri I, p. 266, Combétis), though 
down to A.D. 640 the clavi are always represented 
as black, according to Marriott (Vestiarium Chris- 
tianum, p. ly.). 

Some writers maintain that the drawing below, 
representing Rome personified, clothed in a robe 
called cyclas (q. v.), shows the latus clavus falling 
in a broad purple stripe down the breast. 

It is true that the singular (Jatus clavus) is gen- 
erally used, but this is also true of the angustus 
clavus, which confessedly consisted of two stripes ; 
while the employment of the plural, Jatis clavis, is 
striking in a passage of Varro, which also insists 
on the resemblance of the two garments, by using 
as an illustration of an analogy a tunic, in which 
of the two pieces (front and back) one has the 
lati, the other the angusti, clavi. (Non, si quis tuni- 
cam in usu ita [E. Schulze, inusitate] consuit, ut al- 
tera plagula sit angustis elavis, altera latis, utraque 
pars in suo genere caret, analogia [L. L.ix.79]. Cf. 
for the use of the plural, Festus, p. 209 a, 23: tunica 
autem palmata a latitudine clavorum dicebatur, quae 
nune uw genere picturae appellatur.) Again, Augus- 
tus, among other affectations of simplicity, wsws est 
.. . clavo nec lato nec angusto (Suet. Aug. 73), which 
is quite intelligible if the two ornaments differed 
only in breadth, but inexplicable on the other 
hypothesis ; while Herodian (y. 5, 9) speaks of the 


(From a painting of Rome per- 
sonified. ) 


Supposed Latus Clavus. 
stripe down the centre of the tunic worn by the 
priests of the Sun, instituted by Elagabalus, as a 
Phenician custom. 

As the tunie was composed of a front piece and 
a back piece sewn together, the passage quoted 
above from Varro goes to show that the lati clavi 
were worn down the back as well as down the 
front. In support of this may be cited Varro, 
Sat. Menipp. 313, Biicheler: quorum vitreae togae 
ostentant tunicae clavos, which refers to togas 
made of such diaphanous material that the claws 
could be seen through them at the back. With 
the same intent of displaying this mark of dis- 
tinction, the wearer of the tunica ( 
gird himself so that it may fall low. (Quint. xi. 
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laticlavia is to | distinguish him 


CLEMENS 


3, 189), Pliny observes that in his time it was be- 
coming a fashion to weave the tunica lati clavi of 
a stuff resembling gausapa (H. N. viii. § 193). The 
false derivation quoted from Festus above for pal- 
mata as applied to tunica may possibly indicate 
that the breadth of the latus clavus was about a 
palm. 

The equivalents used in the Greek writers are: 
clavus, onpeiov: tunica laticlavia, 4 mratrianpos : 
tunica angusticlavia, » orevdonpos: tunica asema 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev, 33, 4), ) donpuos: tunica ela- 
vata, 7 onpewros. See TUNICA. 

The chief authorities for the subject are Ferra- 
rius, De Re Vestiaria (Padua, 1654); Rubenius, De 
Re Vestiaria Veterum Praecipue de Lato Clavo Li- 
bri Duo (Antwerp, 1665); Ferrarius, Analecta de 
Re Vestiaria (Padua, 1690); Marquardt, Rim. Pri- 
vatleben (1886), pp. 544 foll.; id. Historia Equitum 
Rom. pp.77, 80; E. Schulze, in Rhein. Mus. (1875), 
pp. 120 foll. See also Hope, The Costume of the 
Ancients (2d ed. 1875); Racinet, Le Costume His- 
torique, vol. ii, (1887). 

Clay. See Creta; FIcTIxe. 

Clazoménae (K\aopevai). An important city 
of Asia Minor, and one of the twelve Ionian cities, 
on the north coast of the Ionian peninsula, upon 
the Gulf of Smyrna. It was the birthplace of 
Anaxagoras, and was also celebrated for its tem- 
ples of Apollo, Artemis, and Cybelé. 

Cleander (Kiéayépos). (1) A tyrant of Gela, who 
reigned B.C. 504—498 and was succeeded by his 
brother Hippocrates, whom Gelon deposed in B.c. 
491. (2) A Phrygian slave, the favourite of the 
emperor Commodus (q.v.), and torn in pieces by 
the Roman mob during a bread-riot. 

Cleanthes (KAedvOns). (1) A Greek philosopher, 
a native of Assos in Asia Minor. He was originally 
a boxer (Diog. Laért. vii. 168), and while attend- 
ing at Athens the lectures of Zeno, the founder of 
the Stoic philosophy, gained a livelihood at night 
by carrying water. He was Zeno’s disciple for 
nineteen years, and in B.C. 263 succeeded him as 
head of the Stoic school. He died in his eighty- 
first year by voluntary starvation. <A beautiful 
Hymn to Zeus is the only one of his writings that 
has come down to us, of which a good edition is 
that of Pearson (London, 1891). The titles of the 
others are given by Diogenes Laértius (vii. 4). (2) 
A painter of Corinth. 

Clearchus (K\éapyos). A Spartan, who distin- 
guished himself in several important commands 
during the latter part of the Peloponnesian War, 
and at the close of it persuaded the Spartans to 
send him as a general to Thrace, to protect the 
Greeks in that quarter against the Thracians. But 
having been recalled by the ephors, and refusing 
to obey their orders, he was condemned to death. 
He thereupon crossed over to Cyrus, collected 
for him a large force of Greek mercenaries, and 
marched with him into Upper Asia, in B.c. 401, in 
order to dethrone his brother Artaxerxes, being the 
only Greek who was aware of the prince’s real ob- 
ject. After the battle of Cunaxa and the death 
of Cyrus, Clearchus and the other Greek generals 
were made prisoners by the treachery of Tissa- 
phernes, and were put to death. See Xenophon’s 
Anabasis, bks. i. and ii. 

Clemens (KArjpuys). (1) Called RoMANUus, to 
from Clemens of Alexandria. 
One of the early Christians, said by Origen to 


CLEMENS 


have been the friend and fellow - traveller of St. 
Paul, and afterwards bishop of Rome, to which 
station he was chosen A.D. 67, or, according to 
some, A.D. 91. He was the author of an epistle to 
the church of Corinth. Of this work, the only 
manuscript extant was in the British Museum un- 
til 1875, when Bryennios published a complete MS. 
of 1056 found at Constantinople; and in 1876, 
Cambridge University got possession of a Syriac 
MS. of the year 1170. Archbishop Wake printed 
a translation in 1705. The best edition of the 
original is that of Lightfoot (1869; appendix 
1877). See Cotterill, Modern Criticism (Edinb. 
1884), Clemens is supposed to have died at Rome 
about the close of the first century, though a legend 
of the ninth century makes him to have been mar- 
tyred in the Crimea in a.p. 102. Besides the epis- 
tle mentioned above, there have been ascribed to 
Clemens two Syriac epistles on Virginity, the so- 
called Clementinae (‘‘ Recognitions” and “ Homi- 
lies”), and several letters; but these may all be 
regarded as spurious. (2) T. FLavius, a Father 
of the Church, who flourished between A.D. 190 
and 217, and is commonly called ALEXANDRINUS, 
to distinguish him from Clemens of Rome. He 
is supposed by some to have been a native of 
Athens, and by others of Alexandria, but of his 
real origin very little is known. He early devot- 
ed himself to study in the schools of the latter 
city, and had many preceptors. His Hebrew pre- 
ceptor, whom he calls “the Sicilian bee,” was un- 
questionably Pantaenus, a Jew by birth, but of 
Sicilian extraction, who united Grecian with sa- 
cred learning, and was attached to the Stoic phi- 
losophy. Clemens so far adopted the ideas of this 
preceptor as to espouse the moral doctrine of the 
Stoics. In other respects he followed the Eclectic 
method of philosophizing. While the pagan phi- 
losophers pillaged the Christian stores to enrich 
the Eclectic system, this Christian father, on the 
contrary, transferred the Platonic, Stoic, and Ori- 
_ental dogmas to the Christian creed, as relics of 
ancient tradition originating in Divine revelation. 
His most distinguished follower was Origen, 

In the hope of recommending Christianity to 
his catechumens, Clemens made a large collec- 
tion of ancient wisdom, under the name of Stro- 
mata (Stpwpareis, patchwork”), and intended to 
denote the miscellaneous nature of the philosophi- 
cal and religious topies of which the work treats. 
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He assigned as a reason for the undertaking, that | 


much truth is mixed with the dogmas of philoso- 
phers, or, rather, covered and concealed in their 
writings, like the kernel within its shell. This 
work is of great value, as it contains many quo- 
tations and relates many facts not elsewhere pre- 
served. Besides the Stromata, we have the fol- 
lowing works of Clemens remaining: (a) Pro- 
trepticon (Adyos Tpotpemrixds), or an exhortation 
to the Pagans; (b) Paedagogus (Iladaywyds), or 
the instructor; (c) the fragments of a treat- 
ise on the use of riches, entitled, “What rich 
man shall be saved?” The works of Clemens 
were first printed in Greek only, at Florence, in 
1550. Of the various editions with Latin ver- 
sions, the best is that of Archbishop Potter, 2 vols. 
(Oxford, 1715). A later edition is that of Klotz 
(Leipzig, 1834). A translation will be found in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library (1877-79). See Merk, 
Clemens won Alecandria (Leipzig, 1879); and Bigg, 
Christian Platonists (Bampton Lect. 1886) 


|cended the throne B.c. 519. 


}ents to restore it to its former state. 


CLEOMENES 
Clementinae. See CLEMENS (1). 
Cledbis (Kiéofis). See BITON. 


Cleobulus (KAcdSovdos ). One of the Seven 
Sages, of Lindus in Rhodes, son of Evagoras, lived 
about B.c. 580. He and his daughter, Cleobuliné or 
Cleobulé, were celebrated for their skill in riddles. 
To the latter is ascribed a well-known one on the 
subject of the year: “A father has twelve children, 
and each of these thirty daughters, on one side 
white, and on the other side black, and, though im- 
mortal, they all die.” See AENIGMA; SEVEN SaGeEs. 


Cleombrétus (KAedpBporos). (1) A king of 
Sparta, who succeeded his brother Agesipolis I. 
He was defeated by Epaminondas in the battle of 
Leuctra, and lost his life on that occasion. (2) A 
son-in-law of Leonidas II., king of Sparta, who 
usurped the kingdom after the expulsion of that_ 
monarch, but was soon after expelled in turn and 
sent into banishment. 

Cleomédes (KAcounéns). A Greek writer, sup- 
posed to have been the author of the work which 
has reached us entitled KuxAcx7js Gewpias Merewpor 
BiBAra dvo, or Circular Theory of the Stars. He 
flourished in the second century a.D. Ed. by 
Schmidt (Leipzig, 1832). 

Cleoménes (KAcopérns). (1) King of Sparta, as- 

At the beginning of 
his reign he undertook an expedition against the 
Argives, defeated them, and destroyed a large num- 
ber who had taken refuge in a sacred grove. He 


| afterwards drove out the Pisistratidae from Athens. 


This is the same Cleomenes whom Aristagoras en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to involve in a war with 
the Persians. He afterwards managed, by undue 
influence, to procure an oracular response from 
Delphi, pronouncing his colleague Demaratus ille- 
gitimate, and thus obtained his deposition, Becom- 
ing alarmed, subsequently, lest the fraud should 
be discovered, Cleomenes fled secretly to Thessaly, 
and from thence passing into Arcadia, he began 
to stir up the people of this latter country against 
Sparta, The Lacedaemonians, fearing his intrigues, 
recalled him, but he died soon after his return, in 
a fit of insanity, by his own hand (Herod. v. 64; y. 
49 foll.; v. 65, ete.). (2) Cleomenes II., succeeded 
his brother Agesipolis II. on the throne of Sparta, 
B.c. 371. The power of his country was then on 
the decline, and he possessed not the requisite tal- 
He reigned 
sixty years and ten months without having done 
anything worthy the notice of posterity (Pausan. iii. 
6). (3) Cleomenes III., son of Leonidas II., ascend- 
ed the Spartan throne B.c, 236. Dissatisfied at the 
prevailing manners of Sparta, he resolved to bring 
about a reform, and to restore the institutions of 
Lycurgus, after the example of Agis, who had lost 
his life in a similar attempt. Thinking that war 
would furnish the best opportunity for the execu- 
tion of his design, he led his forces against the 
Achaeans, who were commanded by Aratus, and 
greatly distinguished himself. Returning after 
this to Sparta, with a portion of his army, he put 
to death the Ephori, made a new division of the 
lands, and introduced again the old Spartan sys- 
tem of education. He also took his brother Eucli- 
das as his colleague on the throne, and thus for 
the first and only time the Spartans had two kings 
of the same family, After a long, and in many re- 
spects successful, series of operations against the 
Achaeans and Macedonians, the latter of whom. 
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had been called in by Aratus as allies, Cleomenes 
was defeated by Antigonus in the battle of Sel- 
Jasia (B.C. 222), and imme- 
diately after fled to Ptol- 
emy Euergetes in Egypt. 
This monarch treated him 
with some degree of gen- 
erosity, but his successor, 
Ptolemy Philopator, a weak 
and suspicious prince, soon 
began to look upon him 
with an evil eye, and at 
last kept him in confine- 
ment. The Spartan mon- 
arch, in a fit of despair, 
and taking advantage of 
the temporary absence of 
Ptolemy from his capital, 
broke forth from the place 
where he had been kept in 
eustody, along with thir- 
teen of his friends, and en- 
deavoured to arouse the 
inhabitants in the cause 
of freedom. But, finding 
their efforts fruitless, they 
fell by their own hands 
(B.c. 220). (4) An Athe- 
nian sculptor, who prob- 
ably flourished in the Au- 
gustan Age. The celebrated 
Venus de’ Medici, now at 
Florence, is perhaps his. 
He is described on the 
pedestal as son of Apollo- 
dorus. The “Germanicus” of the Louvre was the 
work of his son, who bore the same name. 


Cleon (KA\éwv). An Athenian, the son of a tan- 
ner, and said himself to have exercised that trade. 
Of extraordinary impudence and little courage, 
slow in the field, but forward and noisy in the as- 
sembly, corrupt, but boastful of integrity, and sup- 
ported by a coarse but ready eloquence, he gained 
such consideration by flattering the lower orders 
that he became the head of a party. By an ex- 
traordinary train of circumstances he came off vic- 
torious in the affair of Sphacteria (q. v.), the Athe- 
nian populace having chosen him one of their 
generals. Elated upon this with the idea that he 
possessed military talents, he caused himself to be 
appointed commander of an expedition into Thrace. 
He was slain in a battle at Amphipolis against 
Brasidas, the Spartan general, B.c. 422. 

It is probably unfortunate in the interest of his- 
torical truth that the accounts we have of Cleon’s 
personality exist only in the writings of Thueyd- 
ides and a partisan play, The Knights, of Aris- 
tophanes, both of whom were violently prejudiced 
against Cleon, the former personally and the latter 
politically. For some remarks on this head, see 
the history of Grote. 

Cleonae (KAcovai). An ancient town in Argo- 
lis, on the road from Corinth to Argos, on a river 
of the same vame flowing into the Corinthian Gulf. 
In its neighbourhood was Nemea, where Heracles 
killed the lion, which is accordingly called Cleo- 
naeus Leo by the poets. 

opatra (KAeordrpa and KAecorarpa ; the pe- 
sex weucaiae long is Juy. ii. 109; Lue. ix. 1071.) 
(1) A daughter of Idas and Marpessa, and the wife 


enes. 
ence.) 
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destroy herself (Just. ix. 7). 


Venus de’ Medici of Cleom- | 
(Uffizi Gallery, Flor- 


‘Pompey. An insurrection breaking out in the 
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of Meleager (Hom, JJ. ix. 557). (2) The wite of 
Philip of Macedon, whom that monarch mar- 
ried after he had repudiated Olympias. After 
the death of Philip, Olympias compelled her to 
(3) A daughter of 
Philip and Olympias, and sister to Alexander the 
Great, She married Alexander of Epirus, who fell 
in Italy (Just. ix.6,1). After the death of Alex- 
ander of Macedon, her hand was sought by Per- 
diceas and others of his generals, but she was put 
to death by Antigonus. (4) A daughter of Mithri- 
dates, and the wife of Tigranes (Just. xxxviii. 3). 
(5) A daughter of Antiochus III. of Syria. She 
married Ptolemy V., king of Egypt, and was left 
guardian of her infant son Ptolemy VI., but she 
died soon after her husband, to the great regret of 
her subjects. (6) A daughter of Ptolemy Philome- 
tor, was the wife of three kings of Syria, and the 
mother of four—namely, of Antiochus Dionysius, 
by her first husband, Alexander Balas; of Seleucus 
V. and Antiochus VIII., by Demetrius Nicator; and, 
lastly, of Antiochus IX., surnamed Cyzicenus, by 
Antiochus Euergetes or Sidetes. She was com- 
pelled by her son, Antiochus VIII., to drink the 
poison which she had prepared for him, B.c. 120. 
(7) The most famous of the name was the daugh- 
ter of Ptolemy Auletes, and remarkable for her 
beauty and personal accomplishments. According 
to the usage of the Alexandrian court, she married 
her young brother, Ptolemy XII, and began to 
reign with him in her seventeenth year. Both she 


/and her husband, being minors, were placed by the 


will of their father under the guardianship of 
Rome, an office which the Senate assigned to 


Egyptian capital soon after the commencement of 
this reign, Cleopatra was compelled to yield to the 
tide of popular fury, and to flee into Syria, where 
she sought protection in temporary exile. The 
flight of this princess, though mainly arising from 
the tumult just mentioned, was unquestionably 
accelerated by the designs of the young king and 
his ambitious ministers. Their object became 
manifest when Cleopatra, after a few months’ resi- 
dence in Syria, returned towards her native coun- 
try to resume her seat on the throne. Ptolemy 
prepared to oppose her by force of arms, and a 
civil war would inevitably have ensued, had not 
Caesar at that very juncture sailed to the coast of 
Egypt in pursuit of Pompey. A curious interview 
soon took place between Cleopatra and the Roman 
general. She placed herself on board a small skiff, 
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Cleopatra, (From a Composite Photo- 
graph of the Heads on four Egyptian 
Coins. Reproduced by permission from 
Gorringe’s Egyptian Obelisks.) 
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under the protection of Apollodorus, a Sicilian 
Greek, set sail from the coast of Syria, reached thé 
harbour of Alexandria in safety, and had herself 
conveyed naked into the chamber of the Roman 
commander in the form of a large package of goods. 
The stratagem proved completely successful. Cleo- 
patra was now in her twentieth year, distinguished 
by extraordinary personal charms, and surrounded 
with all the graces which give to those charms 
their greatest power. Her voice was extremely 
sweet, and she spoke a variety of languages with 
propriety and ease. She could, it is said, assume 
all characters at will, which all alike became her, 
and the impression that was made by her beauty 
was confirmed by the fascinating 

brillianey of her conversation. The 

day after this singular meeting, 

Caesar summoned before him the 

king, as well as the citizens of Alex-* 
andria, and made arrangements for 

the restoration of peace, procuring 

Cleopatra, at the same time, her 
share of the throne. Pothinus, how- 
ever, one of Ptolemy’s ministers, in 

whose intriguing spirit all the dis- 
sensions of the court had originated, 
soon stirred up a second revolt, upon 

which the Alexandrian War com- 

meneed, in which Ptolemy was de- 
feated and lost his life by drowning. 

Caesar now proclaimed Cleopatra 
queen of Egypt; but she was com- 
pelled to take her brother, the 
younger Ptolemy, who was only 
eleven years old, as her husband 
and colleague on the throne. The 

Roman general continued for some 
time at her court, and she bore 
him a son, called, from the name 
of his putative father, Caesarion. 

During the six years which imme- 
diately followed these events, the 
reign of Cleopatra seems not to 

have been disturbed by insurrec- 
tion, nor to have been assailed by 
foreign war. When her brother, at 

the age of fourteen, demanded his 
share in the government, Cleopatra 

poisoned him, and remained sole 
possessor of the regal authority. 
The dissensions among the rival 

leaders who divided the power of 

Jaesar had no doubt nearly involved 

her in a contest with both parties; 

but the decisive issue of the battle 

of Philippi relieved her from the 

hesitation under which some of her 

measures appear to have been adopted, and deter- 
mined her inclinations, as well as her interests, in 
favour of the conquerors. To afford her an oppor- 
tunity ofexplaining her conduct, Antony summoned 
her to attend him in Cilicia, and the meeting which 
she gave him on the river Cydnus has employed 
the pen, not only of the historian, but of the prince 
of English dramatists. 

The artifices of this fascinating princess, now in 
her twenty-seventh year, so far gained upon Antony 
as not only to divert his thoughts from his origi- 
nal purpose of subjecting her kingdom to the pay- 
ment of tribute, but entirely to lull his ambition 
to sleep, and make him sacrifice his great stake as 
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a candidate for the empire of the world. After a 
fruitless attack upon the territory of Palmyra, he 
hastened to forget his disgrace in the society of 
the Egyptian queen, passing several months at 
Alexandria in the wildest and most delirious dissi- 
pation. The death of his wife, and his subsequent, 
marriage with Octavia, delayed for a timé the crisis 
which his ungoverned passions were preparing for 
him. Bi&t, though he had thus extricated himself 
from the snares of Alexandria, his inclinations too 
soon returned to that unlucky city; for we find 
that when he left Rome to proceed against the 
Parthians, he despatched in advance his friend 
Fonteius Capito to conduct Cleopatra into Syria. 


Cleopatra. 


On his return from this disgraceful campaign, 
he incurred still deeper dishonour by once more 
willingly submitting to that bondage which had 
rendered him contemptible in the eyes of most of 
his followers. . 

Passing over events which have been alluded to 
in the article AUGUSTUS CAESAR, we come to the 
period that followed the battle of Actium, at which 
the desertion of Cleopatra with her galleys and the 
pursuit of her by the infatuated Antony changed 
the destiny of the Roman Empire (B.c. 30). When 
had boda a datGdit Miao tai NES eR 

at he walls of 
Alexandria, Cleopatra shut herself up with a few at- 
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tendants and the most valuable part of her treas- 
ures in a strong building which appears to have 
been intended fora royal sepulchre. To prevent in- 
trusion by friend or enemy she caused a report to be 
circulated that she had retired into the monument 


_ to put herseM to death. Antony resolved to follow 


her example, and threw himself upon his sword ; 
but being informed, before he expired, that Cleo- 
patra was still living, he caused himself to be car- 
ried into her presence, and breathed his last in her 
arms. Octavianus, after this, succeeded in getting 
Cleopatra into his power, and the queen at first 
hoped to subdue him by her attractions; but find- 
ing at last that her efforts were unavailing, and 
suspecting that her life was spared only that she 
might grace the conqueror’s triumph, she ended 
her days, if the common account is to be credited, 
by the bite of an asp; thongh some ascribed her 
death to poison administered internally. A small 


. puncture in the arm was the only mark of violence 


which could be detected on the body of Cleopatra, 
and it was therefore believed that she had procured 
death either by the bite of a venomous reptile or 
by the use of a poisoned bodkin. She died in her 
thirty-ninth year, having reigned twenty-two years 
from the death of her father. Octavianus, it is said, 
though deprived by this act of suicide of the great- 
est ornament of his approaching triumph, gave 
orders that she should have a magnificent funeral, 
‘and that her body, as she desired, should be laid 
by that of Antony. Her two children by Antony 
were reared by the neglected wife Octavia. 

The name of Cleopatra has been linked by ro- 
mance and poetry with those of the most fasci- 
nating women the world has seen—Helen of Troy, 
Mary Stuart, and Ninon de Lenclos—and has al- 
ways exercised a powerful influence upon the imag- 
ination of men. In English literature the genius 
of Shakespeare and of Dryden has made her story 
the theme of dramas; while the resources of art 
have been exhausted to produce types that should 
satisfy the eye and the mind of the critic. 

Cleopatris (K\corarpis). Acity of Egypt, at the 
head of the Sinus Arabicus and in the immediate 
vicinity of Arsinoé. See ARSINOB. 

Cleostratus (KAcdorparos). Au astronomer of 
Tenedos, who is said to have introdnced the famil- 
iar Zodiac signs. He flourished about the year 
B,c. 500. 

Clepsydra (kievdpa). 
HoOROLOGIUM. 

Clerk. See SCRIBA. 

Cleriichi (kAnpodxor). See CLERUCHIA. 

Cleruchia (xAnpovxia). A kind of Greek col- 
ony, which differed from the ordinary colonial 
settlement in the fact that the settlers remained 
in close connection with their mother-city. The 
Athenian cleruchiae are the only ones of which we 
have any detailed knowledge. A conquered ter- 
ritory was divided into lots of land, which were 
assigned to the poorer citizens as cleruchi or “ hold- 
ers of lots.” The original inhabitants would be 
differently treated according to circumstances. 
In many cases they were compelled to emigrate ; 
sometimes the men were killed and the women 
and children enslaved; but ordinarily the old 
inhabitants would have become the venants of 
the settlers, and take, generally, a less privileged 
position. The settlers formed a separate com- 
munity, elected their own officials, and managed 


A water-clock. See 
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their local affairs; but they continued to be Athe- 
nian citizens, with all the rights and duties of 
their position, They remained under the author- 
ity of Athens, and were obliged to repair to the 
Athenian courts for justice in all important mat- 
ters. See CoLonta. 

Clerus (kAnjpos). See HEREs, 

Cleta (KAjra). See CHARITEs. 


Cleteres (xAyrijpes) or Cletéres (KArjropes ). 
Summoners; persons who at Atheus were wit- 
nesses to the prosecutor of a suit, that he had 
served the defendant with a notice of the action 
brought against him and of the day on which it 
would be necessary for him to appear for the first 
examination of the case. They were not, there- 
fore, court officials, but only agents of the prose- 
cutor, and their names were subscribed to his 
declaration. See Meier, Att. Process, pp. 212, 576. 


Clibanarii. The same as cataphracti (q. v.). 


Clib&nus (kAiBavos). A covered vessel pierced 
reund with small holes and used for baking bread, 
being enveloped in hot ashes whose warmth pene- 
trated the holes (Petron. 35). 


Clientéla. See CLIENTEs. 


Clientes. The name originally applied to such 
inhabitants of Rome as had lost or given up the 
citizenship of their own cities, and had settled in 
Roman territory. Here, having no legal rights, 
they were compelled, in order to secure their per- 
sonal freedom, to seek the protection of some 
Roman citizen, a term which, in ancient times, 
could mean only a patrician. The relation thus 
set on foot was called clientela, and was inherited 
by the descendants of both parties. Accordingly 
the client entered into the family of his patron 
(patronus), took his gentile name, and was admitted 
to take part in the family sacrifices. The patron 
made over to him a piece of land as a means of 
support, protected him from violence, represented 
him at law, and buried him after his death. The 
client, on his part, accompanied his patron abroad 
and on military service, gave his advice in legal 
and domestic matters, and made a contribution 
from his property if his patron were endowing a 
daughter, or had to be ransomed in war or to pay 
a fine. The relation between patron and client 
is also illustrated by the fact that neither party 
could bring an action against the other in a court 
of law, or bear witness against him, or vote against 
him, or appear against him as advocate. A man’s 
duty to his client was more binding than his duty 
to his blood relations, and any violation of it was 
regarded as a capital offence. 

When Servius Tullius extended the rights of 
citizenship to the clients as well as. to the ple- 
beians, the bond between patron and client still 
continued in force, although it gradually relaxed 
with the course of time. At the end of the repub- 
lican age the status of client, in the proper sense 
of the word, had ceased to exist. Under the Em- 
pire the clientela was a mere external relation be- 
tween the rich and the poor, the great and the 
obscure. It involved no moral obligation on either 
side, but was based merely on the vanity of the 
one party and the necessity of the other. It was 
no unusual thing to find persons who had no settled 
means of subsistence trying, by flattery and ser- 
vile behaviour, to win the favour of the great. 
Even philosophers and poets, like Statius and 
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Martial, are found in this position. The client 
performed certain services, called on his patron in 
the morning, accompanied him on public occasions, 
and was in turn invited to his table, received pres- 
ents from him, and (if he could get it) a settled 
provision. Instead of inviting their numerous 
clients, the rich would often present them with a 
small sum of money called sportula. The relation 
was entirely a free one, and could be dissolved at 
pleasure by either party. 

In the republican age whole communities, and 
even provinces, when they had submitted to the 
Roman yoke, would sometimes become clients of a 
single patronus. In this case the patronus would 
usually be the conquering general. Marcellus, for 
instance, the conqueror of Syracuse, and his descend- 
ants, were patrons of Sicily. The practical ad- 
vantages which were secured to a foreign com- 
munity by this permanent representation at Rome 
are obvious. Accordingly we find that, under the 
Empire, even cities which stood to Rome in no 
relation of dependence, such as colonies and muni- 
cipia, sometimes selected a patronus. The patronus 
was, in such cases, always chosen from among the 
senators or equites. See Mommsen, Abhandlung 
iiber das rémische Gastrecht und die romische Clientel 
(in Rémische Forschungen) (Berlin, 1864-79) ; McLen- 
nan, The Patriarchal Theory (London, 1885); and 
Morey, Outlines of Roman Law (New York, 1889). 

Clima (kAiua). Literally “a slope” or “in- 
elination”; a term used in the mathematical 
geography of the Greeks with reference to the 
inclination of various parts of the earth’s surface 
to the plane of the equator. Before the globular 
figure of the earth was known, it was supposed 
that there was a general slope of its surface from 
south to north, and this was called kAiua. But as 
the science of mathematical geography advanced, 
the word was applied to different belts of the 
earth’s surface, which were determined by the 
different lengths of the longest day at their lines 
of demarcation. This division into climates was 
applied only to the northern hemisphere, as the 
geographers had no practical knowledge of the 
earth south of the equator. The term «diva was 
afterwards applied to the temperature of these 
belts; hence the meaning of the modern word 
climate. 

Hipparchus (about B.c. 160) seems to have been 
the first who made use of this division; his system 
is explained at length by Strabo (ii. p. 182). 

The word clima is found only in the later Latin, 
the pure Latin term being inclinatio, declinatio, or 
devergentia. 

Climax (k\iuaé). 
(See Domus; ScaLaz.) 
ure. See TORMENTUM. 

Climax (KNiua£). The name applied to the 
western termination of the Taurus range, which 
extends along the western coast of the Pamphylian 
Gulf, north of Phaselis in Lycia. Alexander made 
a road between it and the sea. 

Climberrum. The capital of the Ausct (q. v.). 

Clinias (KAewias). (1) A Pythagorean philoso- 
pher and musician, 400 years before the Christian 
era, (2) An Athenian, said by Herodotus (viii. 17) 
to have been the bravest of his countrymen in the 
battle fought against the Persian fleet at Arte- 
misium; and the Athenians are said by the same 
writer to have conducted themselves on that oc- 


(1) A ladder or stairease. 
(2) An instrument of tort- 
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casion with the greatest valour of any of the 
Greeks. This Clinias was the father of the cele- 
brated Alcibiades (q.v.). He married Dinomaché, 
the daughter of Megacles, grandson to Agaristé, 
the daughter of Clisthenes, tyrant of Sicyon. He 
fell at the battle of Coronea, 

Clinicus (kAukdés). (1) A visiting physician 
who attended his patient at the bedside (Mart. 
ix.27). (See Mepicus.) (2) An undertaker (Mart. 
i.31). See VESPILLO. 

Clindpus (kAwozovs). 
See LECTUS. 

Clinton, HENry Fynrs. A remarkable Eng- 
lish classical scholar, born at Gamston (Notting- 
hamshire) in 1781. Educated at Westminster 
School and at Christ Church, Oxford (1803), he 
showed an unusual aptitude for the study of clas- 
sical literature and history, which he pursued with 
little interruption all his life, though he served as 
member of Parliament for Aldborough from 1806 
to 1826. 

His life-work was the elucidation of Greek and 
Roman chronology, and his two great productions 
stand upon a basis of such remarkably profound 
and enduring scholarship that they are unlikely 
ever to be superseded or disused. These are the 
Fasti Hellenici: a Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, 4 vols. (1824-34), and the Fasti Ro- 
mani: a Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome 
and Constantinople from the Death of Augustus to 
the Death of Heraclius, 2 vols. (1845-51). Of the 
former work, an epitome was published in 1850; 
and of the second, in 1854. Mr. Clinton died at 
Welwyn, October 24th, 1852. His literary remains 
were edited and published by Mr. C. F. J. Clinton 
in 1854, 

Clio (KAew). The Muse who presided over 
history, and generally represented as holding a 
half-opened roll. The 
invention of the citha- 
ra was ascribed to her. 
Having drawn on her- 
self the anger of Aphro- 
dité, by taunting her 
with her passion for 
Adonis, Clio was in- 
spired by the goddess 
with love for Pierus, 
the son of Magnes, and 
bore him a son named 
Hyacinthus (Apollod. 
i, 3,2 foll.). Her name 
is derived from kAecios 
(Ionic for xdéos), “ glo- 
ry,” “renown,” etc., be- 
cause she celebrates the 
glorious actions of the 
good and the brave. 


Clipeus and Clipeum 
(dois, edkos). (1) The 
large shield used by the 
Greeks and the Romans, 
originally of cireular shape, said to have been first 
used by Proetus and Acrisius of Argos (Pausan. ii. 
25, § 6); and therefore called clipeus Argolicus 
According to other accounts, however, it was de- 
rived from the Egyptians (Herod. iy. 180). 

One of the earliest extant representations of 
Greek shields is to be found in the engraving on 
a sword-blade found at Mycenae, representing 


The foot of a bedstead. 


Clio, the Muse of History. (From 
a Statue now in Sweden.) 
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combat between men and lions (Helbig, Homerische 
Epos, p. 232). It will be seen that some of the 
men carry shields resembling a scutwm, others 
shields which recall the shape of the Boeotian 
shield, and that each form covers about three 
quarters of the person, and is partly supported by 
a strap passing round the shoulders. 


Early Representation of Greek Shields. 


(Helbig. ) 


The heroes of the Iliad carry a shield which is 


round (iii. 347) and large enough to cover the | 


whole man (aydi8porn, rodnvexns). It is com- 
posed by sewing together circular pieces of un- 
tanned ox-hide, varying in number. These are 
strengthened on both sides by plates of bronze, the 
outer hides and plates being of smaller diameter, 
so that on the edge of the shield both hide and 
metal are thinnest (J/. xx. 275). 

Sarpedon’s shield is forged of plates of bronze, 
to which ox-hides are attached on the inside by 
golden rods or bolts (648601) running all round the 
circle. Ten circles of bronze run round Agamem- 
non’s shield. Achilles’ shield is composed entire- 
ly of metal in five plates—two of bronze, two of 
tin, and a central one of gold. The structure is 
bound together by a metal rim (avrv&), which in 
Achilles’ shield is triple. At the centre of the 
shield is a metal boss (6udadds). Agamemnon’s 


shield is studded with twenty bosses of tin and a| 


central one of cyanus (II. xi. 34). 

When not in use the shield was suspended by 
the reAapawyv, which passed around the breast, the 
shield hanging at the back. (See BaLreus.) The 


practice of decorating the shield had commenced | 


in the Homeric Age (JI. xi. 36). 

In later times the shields were smaller, usually 
covering the warrior from the neck to the knees 
only. Besides the circular or Argive shield, we 
frequently find mentioned one of an oval shape 
with a strong rim and apertures in the middle of 


Greek Shield. (Tischhein.) 
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each side (Eurip. Phoeniss, 1386). 
as the Boeotian shield. 

The shield was at last formed entirely of brass 
(mayyadkos), and a sort of apron, probably of 
leather or some thick material, was sometimes 
attached to it, especially when one did not wear 
greaves to protect his legs. The simplest ar- 
rangement to hold the shield consisted of two 
metal handles, one to pass the arm through and 
one to grasp with the hand; but the more elabo- 
rate arrangement is shown in the illustration from 
a terra-cotta vase published by Tischbein (iv. tab. 
20). In it the broad band that runs across the 
shield like the diameter of a circle is of metal, the 
thong about the edge of the rim of leather (aép- 
ma&). 

At the close of a war it was customary for the 
Greeks to suspend their shields in the temples, 
when the ropmaxes were taken off, in order to ren- 
der them unserviceable in case of any sudden or 
popular outbreak. Sometimes shields were kept 


This is known 


| in a case (oaypa), (Aristoph. Ach. 574). 


The dois was the characteristic defensive 
Weapon (é7rAov) of the heavy-armed infantry (é7At- 
ra) during the historical times of Greece, and is 
opposed to the lighter wéArn and yéppoy ; hence we 
find the word dozis used to signify a body of ém\i- 
ta (Xen. Anab. i. 7, § 10). It was distinctively 
a Greek shield, and thus none of the Eastern peo- 
ples who served under Xerxes (Herod. vii. 61 foll.) 
were armed with it. 

The Roman clipeus is seen in the accompanying 
illustration from the Column of Trajan. According 
to Livy (1.43), when the cen- 
sus was instituted by Servius 
Tullius, the first class only 
used the clipeus, and the sec- 
ond were armed with the scu- 
tum (q. v.); but after the Ro- 
man soldier received pay, the 
clipeus was discontinued alto- 
gether for the Sabine seutum 
(Liv. viii. 8; cf. ix. 19; Plut. 
Rom. 21; Diod. Helog. xxiii. 
3, who asserts that the origi- 
val form of the Roman shield 
was square, and that it was 
subsequently changed 
for that of the Tyrrhenians, 
which was round). 

The emblazoning of shields 
with devices (onpata, onpeia) 
was said to be derived from 
the Carians (Herod. i. 171). 
The bearings on the shields 
of the heroes before Thebes, 
as described by Aeschylus in 
the Seven against Thebes, ex- 
hibit the development of de- 
vices in post-Homeric times. Some shields, like 
Agamemnon’s, bear subjects designed to strike 
terror; to that of Tydeus bronze bells are at- 
tached with the same object. Other subjects are 
purely mythological or indicate the owner's an- 
cestry. This custom of emblazoning sbields is il- 
lustrated on a very beautiful gem from the an- 
tique, in which the figure of Vietory is represent- 
ed inscribing upon a clipens the name or merits of 
some deceased hero. 

From the historians we find that while an in- 
dividual sometimes attracted attention by an un- 


Clipeus, Roman Shield. 
(Column of Trajan.) 
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usual device, cities made use of some common 
symbol for their shields which might be easily 
recognizable by their friends: thus the Lacedae- 
monians used A, the Sicyonians 3, the Thebans 
Heracles’s club—a practice of which the enemy 
sometimes took a treacherous advantage (Xen, 
Hell. iv. 4,10; vii.50; Pausan. iv. 58, 5). 

Each Roman soldier also had his own name and 
a mark indicating his cohort inscribed upon his 
shield, in order that he might readily find his own 
when the order was given to unpile arms (Veget. 
ii. 17), and sometimes the name of the com- 
mander under whom he fought (Hirt. Bell. Alea, 
58). 

ee armies sometimes dedicated their 
own shields or an engraved shield of gold as an 
offering in a temple (Herod. i. 92). For decora- 
tive purposes, shields in metal or marble were 
often suspended from the roofs of porticoes or in 
the atria of private houses. See M. Albert in the 
Revue Archéologique (1881). 

(2) CLipnus is also the name of a contrivance 
for regulating the temperature of the vapour-bath. 
See BALNEAE. 


Clisthénes (KXeco Gens). (1) A tyrant of Sicyon, 
who in B.c. 595 aided the Amphictyons in the Sa- 
cred War against Cirra, which ended in the de- 
struction of that. city. He was a resolute enemy 
of the Dorians, and in that spirit waged war on 
Argos. (See Herod. v. 67; vi. 125; Thue. i. 18). 
(2) An Athenian, the son of Megacles and Agarista. 
He was the head of the Alemaeonid family, and 
was opposed by Isagoras and the nobles; but by 
the support of the people reformed the constitu- 
tion of the State upon a democratic basis. His 
changes were (1) the establishment of ten instead 
of four tribes, and the division into demes (see 
Demus); (2) the introduction of ostracism (see 
OSTRACISMUS); (3) the revival of election by lot; 
(4) the weakening of the power of the Heliastic 
court (see DicastxEs). In spite of the interference 
of the Spartans under Cleomenes, these changes 
were finally established (B.c. 508). Of the later 
years of the life of Clisthenes, nothing definite is 
known. (Herod. v. 68-73; and vi. 131; Arist. ’Aé. 
TIoA. 20, 21, 41.) 


Clitarchus (Kcirapyos). A Greek historian, 
son of the historian Dinon. He flourished about 
B.C. 300, and was the author of a great work, in at 
least twelve books, upon Alexander the’Great. He 
was notoriously untrustworthy, and inclined to 
believe in the marvellous, his style was turgid 
and highly rhetorical; but his narrative was so 
interesting that he was the most popular of all the 
writers on Alexander. The Romans were very 
fond of his book, which was indeed the main au- 
thority for the narratives of Diodorus, Trogus 
Pompeius, and Q. Curtius. A number of fragments 
of it still survive. 

Clitellae (xav@n\ia). A pair of panniers, and 
therefore only used in the plural number. In Italy 
they were commonly used with mules or asses, but 
in other countries they were also applied to horses, 
of which an instance is given in the following il- 
lustration from the Column of Trajan; and Plautus 
figuratively describes a man upon whose shoulders 
a load of any kind, either moral or physical, is 
charged as homo clitellarius, 

A particular spot in the city of Rome, and cer- 
tain parts of the Via Flaminia, which, from their 
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undulations in hill and valley, were thought to re- 
semble the flowing line of a pair of panniers, were 
also termed Clitellae. 


Clitellae. 


(Column of Trajan.) 


Cliternum and Cliternia. A town of the Fren- 
tani in the territory of Larinum. 


Clitomachus (K\e:rouayos). A native of Car- 
thage. In his early years he acquired a fondness 
for learning, which induced him to visit Greece for 
the purpose of attending the schools of the phi- 
losophers. From the time of his first arrival in 
Athens he attached himself to Carneades (q. v-), 
and continued his disciple until his death, when 
he became his successor in the academic chair. 
He studied with great industry and made himself 
master of the systems of the other schools, but 
professed the doctrine of suspension of assent, as it 
had been taught by his master. Cicero relates 
that he wrote four hundred books upon philosophi- 
cal subjects. At an advanced age he was seized 
with a lethargy. Recovering in some measure the 
use of his faculties, he said, ‘‘ The love of life shall 
deceive me no longer,” and laid violent hands upon 
himself. He entered, as we have said, upon the 
office of preceptor in the Academy immediately 
after the death of Carneades, and held it thirty 
years. According to Cicero, he tanght that there 
is no certain criterion by which to judge of the 
truth of those reports which we receive from the 
senses, and that, therefore, a wise man will either 
wholly suspend his assent, or decline giving a per- 
emptory opinion; but that, nevertheless, men are 
strongly impelled by nature to follow probability. 
His moral doctrine established a natural alliance 
between pleasure and virtue. He was a professed 
enemy to rhetoric, and thought that no place 
should be allowed in society to so dangerous an 
art. 

Clitor (K\eirwp) or Clitorium. <A town in the 
north of Arcadia on a river of the same name, a 
tributary of the Aroanins. There was a fountain 
in the neighbourhood, the waters of which are said 
to have given to persons who drank of them a dis- 
like for wine (Pausan. viii. 4, 21). 

Clitumnus. A small river in Umbria, springing 
| from a beautiful rock in a grove of cypress-trees 
where was a sanctuary of the god Clitumnus, and 
falling into the Tinia, a tributary of the Tiber. 


Clitus (KAciros). A familiar friend and foster- 
brother of Alexander, who had saved the king’s 
life in battle. Alexander killed him with a jave- 
lin in a fit of inebriety, because, at a feast, he pre- 
ferred the actions of Philip to those of his son. 
See Plut. Alex. 16, 50-52. 


Cloaca (imdvopos). A sewer, or drain. Drains 
for the removal of a city’s sewage are of very great 
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antiquity, since at Nineveh excavations show a 
very complete system of sewers; while the same is 
true of Athens, where the remains of the ancient 
drains have been carefully described by Ziller 
(Mittheil. des deutsch. Inst. in Athen (1877), pp. 
117-119). 

The sewers of ancient Rome were much admired 
in ancient times, and were classed by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus with the aqueducts and roads as 
the best proof of the greatness and magnificence 
of the Roman Empire (iii. 67) Many of the Ro- 
man cities in northern Italy and in Gaul still show 
remains of similar cloacae. 

The chief of the ancient Roman sewers still ex- 
isting is the famous Cloaca Maxima, running from 
the valley of the Subura at the foot of the Carinae, 
across the Forum under the south end of the Ba- 
silica Iulia, where it is exposed to view, and enter- 
ing the river Tiber, near the Temple of Hercules in 
the Forum Boarium, by an arch of peperino shown 
in the illustration. The original dimensions of 
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rangement of projecting courses of stone which 
was observed iu the drains of Athens. 

The expense of cleansing and repairing these 
cloacae was, of course, very great, and was defrayed 
partly by the treasury and partly by an assess- 
ment called cloacarium. Under the Republic the 
administration of the sewers was intrusted to the 
censors and aediles; but under the Empire par- 
ticular officers were appointed for that purpose, 
cloacarum curatores, mention of whom is found in 
inscriptions. Under the Empire condemned crim- 
inals were employed in cleansing the cloacae. 
(Plin, Hp. x. 44 [41].) Theodoric appointed an 
official to repair the drains, a striking instance of 
the esteem in which the barbarians held Roman 
civilization. 

On the legal obligations relating to the cloacae 
at Rome, see Schmidt, Interdicta de cloacis, in 
Zeitschrift f. gesch. Rechtswiss. xv. 1, pp. 51 foll. ; 
and for further details as to the Roman sewers, see 
Burn, Rome and the Campagna; Middleton, Rome 
in 1885 (1885); id. Remains 
of Ancient Rome (London, 


1892). 


ae 


Cloacarium. See CuLo- 
ACA 

Cloacina. A Roman divin- 
ity who presided over sewers 
(cloacae). More properly, how- 
ever, the word should be writ- 
ten Cluacina (from cluo= 
purgo, Plin. xv. 29, 36), being 
so called because at the end 
of the war with the Sabines 
the Romans purified them- 
selves in the vicinity of the 
statue of Venus with myrtle 


boughs (Pliny, 1.c¢.). Later, 


the similarity of spelling 


Present Condition of the Cloaca Maxima 


the arch were 12 ft. 4 in. in height, and 10 ft.8 in. 
in width, but one-third of its height is now choked 
up by mud. 

Another sewer, which like the Cloaca Maxima 
is still in use, enters the Tiber opposite to the 
Insula Tiberina. Its antiquity is very great, and 
it is constructed of large blocks of peperino un- 
cemented. In the quay wall not far from the 
mouth of the Cloaca Maxima may be seen two 
smaller arched openings, one of which 1s now 
dry, the other discharges the waters of the Aqua 
Crabra. 

M. Agrippa, during his aedileship, in B.c, 36, 
showed great zeal in the supervision of the cloacae, 
traversing them in a boat and cleansing them at 
his own expense (Dio Cass. xlix. 43). He con- 
structed a cloaca to drain the Campus Martius, 
which was connected with the Thermae of Agrippa 
and the Aqua Virgo. This was discovered under 
Urban VIIL, and is at present in use under the 
name of the Chiavica della Rotonda. 

The discoveries made at various times show that 
the network of smaller drains communicating with 
these main cloacae still exists, though in great part 
choked up. Brick is largely used im their con- 
struction; sometimes they are covered in with a 
barrel vault, sometimes by two tiles leaning 
against each other, sometimes by 2 single flag- 
stone, but in some cases we find a primitive ar- 


caused a confusion with 
cloaca, cloacina, See Lactant. 
i 20. 

Cloak. See ABOLLA; AMICTUS; 
PAENULA, PaLLIuM; SaGuM. 


Cloanthus. One of the companions of Aeneas, 
from whom the family of the Cluentii at Rome 
claimed descent (Verg. Aen. v. 122). 


Clocks. See HOROLOGIUM. 


Clodia. (1) A sister of Clodius (q. v.) the trib- 
une, and a woman of the most abandoned char- 
acter. She married Q. Metellus Celer, and was 
suspected of having poisoned him. She is supposed 
to have been the Lesbia to whom Catullus wrote 
so many of his love poems. (See CaTULLUS, and 
on the identity, the ingenious conjecture of Dr, 
A. Gudeman, on Plut. Cicero, 29,1n the Amer, Jour. 
of Philol. vol. xi. no. 3.) (2) The younger sister of 
the preceding, and equally infamous in character, 
She married Lucullus, but was repudiated by him 
for her scandalous conduct. 


Clodia Lex. See LrEx. 
Clodius Albinus. See ALBINUS. 


Clodius Pulcher, Pusirus. A noted Roman 
demagogue, the enemy of Cicero. He first appears 
in history as an officer of Lucullus in Asia (B.c. 70). 
In the following year he accused Catiline of extor- 
tion in Africa, but was bribed to abandon the pros- 
ecution. In B.c. 62, he was alleged to have had 
an intrigue with Pompeia, the wife of Iulius Cae- 


LACERNA‘ 


CLOELIA 


sar, to meet whom he profaned the rites of the 
Bona Dea by entering the house of Caesar where 
they were being held; but was detected by Caesar’s 
mother, and subsequently tried for sacrilege, but 
escaped conviction by lavish bribery. It was be- 
cause of this affair that Caesar divorced his wife, 
with the famous remark that those of his house- 
hold must be above suspicion (Suet. Zw. 74). At 
the trial Clodius had attempted to prove an alibi, 
but Cicero’s evidence showed that Clodius was 
with him in Rome only three hours before he pre- 
tended to have been at Interamna. In order to 
revenge himself upon Cicero, Clodius caused him- 
self to be adopted into a plebeian family, that he 
might obtain the formidable power of a tribune of 
the plebs. As tribune in 58, supported by the tri- 
umvirs Caesar, Pompey, and Crassus, he drove 
Cicero into exile; but, notwithstanding all his ef- 


forts, he was:unable to prevent the recall of Cicero | 


in the following year. In 56, Clodius was aedile, 
and attempted to bring his enemy, T. Annius Milo, 
to trial. Each had gladiators in his pay, and fre- 
quent fights took place in the streets of Rome be- 
tween the two parties. At the time when Clodius 
was a candidate for the praetorship and Milo for 
the consulship, on the 20th of January, B.C. 52, on 
the Via Appia, near Bovillae, an affray ensued be- 
tween their followers, in which Clodius was killed. 
The mob was infuriated at the death of its favour- 
ite; and such tumults followed at the burial of 
Clodius that Pompey was appointed sole consul 
(consul sine collega), in order to restore order to 
the State. See Ciomro; Mito; PoMPEIus. 


Cloelia. A Roman virgin, given as a hostage to 
Porsenna. According to the old Roman legend, 
when Porsenna and the Romans made a peace after 
the affair of Mucius Scaevola (q. v.), the latter peo- 
ple gave hostages to the king—ten youths and ten 
maidens, children of noble parents—as a pledge that 
they would truly keep the peace which had been pro- 
claimed. It happened, as the camp of the Etrurians 


was near the Tiber, that Cloelia, one of the maid- | 


ens, escaped with her companions and fled to the 
brink of the river; and, as the Etrurians pursued 
them, they all rushed into the water and swam in 
safety across the stream. 
of their reputation for good faith, sent them all 
back to the camp of Porsenna. 
in generosity, the monarch gave her and her female 
companions their freedom, and permitted her to 
take with her half of the youths; whereupon, with 
the delicacy of a Roman maiden, she selected those 
only who were of tender years. The Romans 
raised an equestrian statue in her honour on the 
highest part of the Via Sacra (Liv. ii. 13). There 
is another story, that Tarquinius fell upon the host- 
ages as they were condueted into the Etrurian 
camp, and with the exception of Valeria, who fled 
back to the city, massacred them all (Plin, xxxiv. 13), 


Klopes Diké or Klopes Graphé (k)omijs dikn or 
ypapn). The action for theft at Athens might be 
either private or public, and in the former case 
either before a diaetetes or a court, probably that 
of the thesmothetae (Meier, Att. Process, p. 66, with 
Lipsius’s note 101). The various modes of proce- 
dure are enumerated by Demosthenes (¢. Androt. p. 
601, §§ 26, 27). 
Closet. See CuBicuLuM. 


Clota Aestuarium. The modern Frith of Clyde 
on the western coast of Scotland. 
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But the Romans, jealous | 


Not to be outdone | 


CLYTAEMNESTRA 


Clothing. See for (1) Outer garments, ABOLLA, 
ALIcULA, AMICTUS, BIRRUS, BRACAE, CALIPTRA, 
CastTuLA, CENTO, CHLAMYS, COA VESTIS, CUCUL- 
Lus, CycLas, DreLois, ENDROMIS, EXOMIs, FLAM- 
MEUM, LACERNA, LacrintaA, NEBRIS, PALLA, PAL- 
LIUM, PALUDAMENTUM, PEPLUM, RICA, SAGUM, 
Sinus, SUFFIBULUM, SYNTHESIS, TEGILLUM, ToGa, 
TRECHEDIPNUM, TuNnIcA, UMBO; (2) Under - gar- 
ments, CHrRODOTA, CINGILLUM, COLOBIUM, Dat- 
MATICA, EXPAPILLATUS, INDUSIUM, INTERULA, 
PAENULA, RECTA, SUBUCULA, SUPPARUM, TUNICA; 
(3) Head-coverings, ALBOGALERUS, APEX, CALAN- 
TICA, CALIENDRUM, CAUSIA, CIDARIS, GALERUS, 
MiITELLA, Mirra, OFFENDIX, PETASUS, PILLEUM, 
REDIMICULUM, THERISTRUM, TIARA, TUTULUS, 
Vesica; (4) Coverings for the Feet, BAXEAE, CAL- 
cEUS, CALIGA, COTHURNUS, CREPIDA, DIABATHRUM, 
ENDROMIS, FULMENTA, GALLICAE, LIGULA, MUL-~ 
LEUS, OBSTRAGULUM, PERO, PHAECASIUM, SANDA- 
LIUM, Soccus, SOLEA, TALARIA, ZANCHA; (5) Throat- 
covering, FOCALE; (6) Coverings for the Arms and 
Hands, DiGITaALia, MANICA. 


Clotho (KAw4o). One of the Fates; the spinner 
of the thread of destiny. See MOERAE. 

Clouds OF ARISTOPHANES. See NEPHELAE. 

Clown. See BALATRO; SCURRA. 

Club. See CLava 

Cluentius Habitus, AuLus. A Roman success- 
fully defended by Cicero (B.C. 66) in an extant 
oration against a charge of poisoning. (Cf. Quint. 
Ut L721}: 

Clupea (called by the Greek writers ASPIS). A 
town of Africa Propria, twenty-two miles east of 
Carthage. It was built upon a promontory which 
was shaped like a shield. Agathocles (q. v.) seized 
upon this place when he landed in Africa, fortified 


it, and gave it, from the shape of the promontory, 
the name of Aspis (“a shield” in Greek, same as 


/clupeus in Latin). 


Clusium. Now Chiusi; a town of Etruria, on 
the banks of the Clanis. Its more ancient name 
was Camers. The Gauls under Brennus besieged 
it, but marched to Rome without taking it. It 
was at Clusium that Porsenna held his court; and 
near this city he erected for himself the splendid 
mausoleum or labyrinth of which Pliny has trans- 
initted to us a deseription on the authority of 
Varro, See LABYRINTHUS. 


Clusius. A surname of Ianus, whose temple 
was closed (¢c/uswm) in peace. 


Clyméné (KAupeévn). (1) A danghter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, who married Iapetus, by whom she 
had Atlas, Prometheus, Menoetius, and Epime- 
theus. (2) The mother of Phaéthon. (8) A female 
servant of Helen, who accompanied her in her 
flight with Paris. 

Clymeneides. 


A patronymic given to Phaé- 
thon’s sisters, 


who were daughters of Clymené. 
Clytaemnestra (KAvrayvjorpa). A daughter 
of Tyndarus, king of Sparta, by Leda. She was 
born, together with her brother Castor, from one 
of the eggs which her mother brought forth after 
her amour with Zeus under the form of a swan. 


| She married Agamemnon, king of Mycenae, and 


when this monarch went to the Trojan War, he left 
his wife and family, and all his affairs, to the care of 
his relation Aegisthus. But the latter proved un- 
faithful to his trust, corrupted Clytaemnestra, and 
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usurped the throne. Agamemnon, on his return 
home, was murdered by his guilty wife, who was 
herself afterwards slain, along with Aegisthus, by 
Orestes, son of the deceased monarch. For amore 
detailed account, see the articles AGAMEMNON and 
ORESTES. . 

Clytia (KAuria). In Greek mythology an ocean 
nymph, beloved by the Sun-god, who deserted her. 
She was changed into the heliotrope, a flower which 
is supposed always to turn its head in the direction 
of the sun’s movement. 

Cneph (Ky7) or Cnuphis (Kvoddis). An Egyp- 
tian deity regarded as the creator of the world, 
and represented in the form of a serpent. 

Cnidus (Kridos). A town and promontory of 
Doris in Caria, at the extremity of a promontory 
ealled Triopium. The founder of the place is said 
to have been Triopas. From him it received at 
first the name of Triopium, which at a later period 


was confined merely to the promontory on which | 


it stood (Herod.i.174). Aphrodité was the chief 
deity of the place, and had three temples erected 
to her, under the several surnames of Doritis, 
Acraea, and Euploea. In the last of these stood a 
celebrated statue of the goddess, the work of Prax- 
iteles (Pausan.i.1; Plin. xxxvi.5). Nicomedes of 
Bithynia wished to purchase this admirable pro- 
duction of the chisel, and actually ottered to liqui- 


date the debt of Cnidus, which was very consider- ; 


able, if the citizens would cede it to him; but they 
refused to part with what they esteemed the glory 
of their city (Plin.1l.¢.). Off Cnidus took place in 
B.C. 394 a famous sea-fight between the Athenians, 
under Conon, and the Spartans, under Pisander, 
in which the former were victorious, The shores 
of Cnidus furnished in ancient times, as they do 
now, a great abundance of fish. The wines were 
famous, and Theophrastus speaks of the Cnidian 
onions as of a particular species, being very mild 
and not occasioning tears. Cnidus was the birth- 
place of the famous mathematician and astron- 
omer Eudoxus; of Agatharchidas, Theopompus, 
and Ctesias. Excavations made at Cnidus in 1&57— 
58 led to the discovery of many fine marbles, some 


of which may now be seen in the British Museum. | 


Cnosus (Kvecds, more correct than CNossUs, 
Kveocds, if we follow the language of coins; also 
Gwnosus). The royal city of Crete, on the north- 
ern coast, at a small distance from the sea. 
Its earlier name was Caeratus, which appellation 
was given also to the inconsiderable stream that 
flowed beneath its walls. It was indebted to Mi- 
nos for all its importance and splendour. That 
monarch is said to have divided the island into 
three portions, in each of which he founded a large 
city; and fixing his residence at Cnosus, it became 
the capital of the kingdom. It was here that 
Daedalus (q. v.) cultivated his art and planned the 
celebrated labyrinth. 

Coa Vestis, also Coa (un. pl.). The Coan cloth 
or garments, mentioned by various authors, but 
most frequently by the Latin poets of the Augus- 
tan Age (e. g. Tibull. ii. 3,53; 4, 29; Propert. i. 2, 2 
ii. 1; v. (iv.) 2, 23; Hor. Carm. iv. 13, 133 Sat. i. 2, 
101). From their expressions we learn that it had 
a great degree of transparency, that it was re- 
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| 


Coa Vestis. 


(Mus. Borbon. viii. 5.) 


been made of silk, because in Cos silk was spun 
and woven at an early period, so as to obtain a 
high celebrity. See SERrcUM. 


| Coactor. A name applied to collectors of va- 
/rious sorts—e. g. to the servants of the publicani 
| or farmers of the taxes, who collected the revenues 
for them (Cic. Pro Rab. Post. 11, § 30); also to those 
who collected the money from the purchasers of 
things sold at a public auction (id. Pro Cluent. 64, 
§ 180). The father of Horace was a coactor, but 
there are no means of determining to which class 
/he belonged (Hor, Sat. i. 6,86; Suet. Vit. Hor.). 


Cobet, CAREL GABRIEL, one of the most acute 
of modern text-critics and a Hellenist of great 
learning, was born at Paris, November 28th, 1813. 
He studied at The Hague and at the University of 
Leyden (1831—40), and showed so much ability as a 
philologist and student of classical antiquity that 
in 1840 the Dutch government sent him to Italy 
| to pursue certain archeological investigations. In 
1844 he was admitted to the doctorate at Leyden, 
/and in 1846 became professor. He died October 

26th, 1889. His publications are numerous and of 

great value, especially in the line of textual criti- 
| cism, for which he showed great originality, sagac- 
‘ity,and insight. They are as follows: Observationes 
Criticae in Platonis Comici Reliquias (Amsterdam, 
1840); Oratio de Arte Interpretandi Grammatices et 
| Critices—his inaugural address—(1847); Praefatio 
| Lectionum de Historia Vetere (1853); Variae Lectiones 
quibus Continentur Observationes Criticae in Scriptores 
| Graecos (1854 ; 2d ed. 1873); an edition of Hyperides 
/(1858); of Lysias (Amsterdam, 1863); of Xeno- 
phon’s Hellenica (1862); of Diogenes Laértius, in 
the Didot collection (Paris, 1850; 2d ed. 1862) ; 
Miscellanea Philologica et Critica (1873) ; Miscellanea 
Critica (1876); Observationes Criticae in Dionysii 
Halicarnassensis Antiquitates Romanas (1877); and 
Collectanea Critica (1878). He also edited for many 
years the philological journal Mnemosyne (Biblio- 
theca Philologica Batava), published at Leyden. 
See Hartmann, in the Bibliogr. Jahrbuch, xii. pp. 53 
foll. (Berlin, 1889); id. De Carolo Gabriele Cobet (Ber- 
lin, 1890). 

Cocalus (Kaxados). A mythical king of Sicily, 


| 
| 


markably fine, that it was chiefly worn by women | who kindly received Daedalus (q. v.) on his flight 


of loose reputation, 
dyed purple (Hor. Carm. 
stripes of gold. It has been supposed to have 


and that it was sometimes | from Crete, and with the assistance of his daugh- 
1. c.) and enriched with | ters put Minos to death, when the latter came in 


pursuit of Daedalus. 


COCCEIUS NERVA 


Cocceius Nerva. See NERVA. 

Coccygius (rd Koxkvytov dpos). “ Cuckoo-Moun- 
tain.” A mountain of Argolis, between Halicé and 
Hermioné. Its previous name was Thornax, but 
it received the appellation of Coceygius from the 
circumstance that Zeus was metamorphosed there 
into the bird called Coccyx (Kéxkv€) by the Greeks. 
On its summit was a temple sacred to that god, 
and another of Apollo at the base (Pausan. ii. 36). 

Coché (Koy). A city on the Tigris, near Ctes- 
iphon. 

Cocintum Promontorium. A promontory of 
Bruttinm in Lower Italy, below the Sinus Scylacius. 
The modern name is Cape Stilo. It marked the 
separation between the Ionian and Sicilian seas, 

Cock-fighting. See GALLUS; VENATIONES. 

Coclea or Cochlea (xoyAias), which properly 
means a snail, was also used to signify other 
things of a spiral form. 

(1) A screw, one of the mechanical powers, so 
named from its spiral form, which resembles the 
worming of a shell. The annexed illustration rep- 
resents a clothes-press, from a painting on the wall 
of the Chalcidicum of Eumachia at Pompeii, which 


Coclea, or Clothes-press. 


(Pompeian Painting.) 


is worked by two upright screws (cocleae) precisely 
in the same manner as our own linen-presses. A 
screw of the same description was also used in 
oil and wine presses. The thread of the screw, 
for which the Latin language has no appropriate 
term, is called mepixdxAcov in Greek. 

(2) A spiral pump for raising water, invented 
by Archimedes, from whom it has ever since been 
called the Archimedean screw. It is described at 
length by Vitruvius (x. 11). A pump of this kind 
was used for discharging the bilge-water in the 
ship of Hiero, which was built under the direc- 
tions of Archimedes. 

(3) A peculiar kind of door, through which the 
wild beasts passed from their dens into the arena 
of the amphitheatre. It consisted of a circular 
cage, open on one side like a lantern, which 
worked upon a pivot and within a shell, like the 
machines used in the convents and foundling hos- 
pitals of Italy, termed rote, so that any particular 
beast could be removed from its den into the are- 
na merely by turning if round, and withont the 
possibility of more than one escaping at the same 
time; and therefore it is recommended by Varro 
as peculiarly adapted for an aviary, so that a 
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person could go in and out without affording the 
birds an opportunity of flying away. Schneider, 
however, maintains that the coclea in question was 
nothing more than a portcullis (cataphracta) raised 
by a screw, which interpretation does not appear 
so probable as the one given above. See Varro, 
R, KR. iti./5, 3. 

Coclear (xoyAcdpiov Aiorpoy). A kind of spoon 
which appears to have terminated with a point 
at one end, and at the other was broad and hollow 
like our own spoons. The pointed end was used 
for drawing snails (cocleae) out of their shells and 
eating them, whence it derived its name; and the 
broader part for eating eggs, etc. Martial men- 
tions both these uses of the coclear (xiv. 121): 


Sum cocleis habilis nec sum minus utilis ovis. 


Coclearia, spoons. (Museo Borbonico.) 


Coclear was also the name given to a small 
measure like our spoonful. According to Rhem- 
nius Fannius, it was sy of the cyathus. See Isid. 
Orig. xvi, 26, 3; and the article Liguta. 


Coclearium and Cochlearium. A place where 
snails were fattened for the tables of Roman gour- 
mands. 


Cocles, PusLius Horatius (given by Niebuhr 
as Marcus Horatius). A Roman who, at first with 
Sp. Lartius and Titus Herminius, and then alone, 
opposed the whole army of Porsenna at the head 
of the Sublician bridge, while his companions be- 
hind him were cutting off the communication with 
the other shore. When the bridge was destroyed, 
Cocles, after addressing a short prayer to the god of 
the Tiber, leaped into the stream, and swam across 
in safety with his arms. As a mark of gratitude, 
every inhabitant, while famine was raging within 
the city, brought him all the provisions he could 
stint himself of; and the State afterwards raised 
a statue to him and gave him as much land as 
he could plough round in a day (Liv. ii. 10). As 
Polybius relates the story, Horatius defended the 
bridge alone from the first and then perished in 
the river. Macaulay’s spirited ballad on the sub- 
ject is familiar to all. 


Cocossates. A people in Aquitania in Gaul, 
mentioned along with the Tarbelli. 

Cocylium (KoxvAvoy). An Aeolian city in Mysia, 
whose inhabitants are mentioned by Xenophon. 

Cocytus (Kexuros, “ River of Wailing”). A riv- 
er in Epirus, a tributary of the Acheron. Like the 
Acheron, the Cocytus was supposed to be connected 


CODANUS SINUS 


with the lower world, and hence came to be de- 
scribed as a river in the lower world. See Hapzgs. 


Codanus Sinus. One of the ancient names of 
the Baltic. Mela (iii. 3, 6) represents it as full of 
large and small islands, the largest of which he 
calls Scandinavia; so also Pliny (iv. 13). 


Codex, dim. Codicillus (the older form being 
caudex: Cato, ap. Front. Epist. ad M. Anton. i. 2). 
A word originally signifying the trunk or stem of 
a tree (Verg. Georg. ii. 30), and hence used to desig- 
nate anything composed of pieces of wood. 

(1) A log of wood, attached as a punishment to 
the feet of slaves, which they dragged with them, 
and on which they also sat sometimes (Plaut. Poen. 
v. 3, 39). 

(2) Boats on the Tiber, which may originally 
have been like the Indian canoes, or were con- 
structed of several roughly hewn planks nailed 
together in a rude and simple manner, were called 
naves caudicariae, or codicariae, or caudiceae (Fest. 
p. 46 M.; Varr., Sall. ap. Non. p. 535, 13; Sen. Brev. 
Vit. 13, 4). The surname of Candex given to Ap- 
pius Clandius must be traced to this signification. 
In later times the name was given to ships em- 
ployed in transporting the corn from Ostia to 
Rome; aud the sailors engaged in this traffic, called 
eaudicarii or codicarii, formed a corporation. 

(3) The name of coder was given to wooden tab- 
lets bound together and lined with a coat of wax, 
for the purpose of writing upon them; and when, 
at a later age, parchment or paper or other materi- 
als were substituted for wood, and put together in 
the shape of a book, the name of codex was often 
used as synonymous with liber, or book (Cic. Verr. 
i. 46,§ 119). It was the name more particularly 
given to an account-book or ledger, codex accepti 
et expensi (q.v.). In the time of Cicero we find it 
also applied to the tablet on which a bill was writ- 
ten. Ata still later period, during the time of the 
emperors, the word was used to express any col- 
lection of laws or constitutions of the emperors, 
whether made by private individuals or by public 
authority. See CoDEX GREGORIANUS; CODEX 
TUSTINIANEUS; CODEX THEODOSIANUS. 

The word codex is largely used by scholars of the 
MS. editions of the classics that are preserved in 
the libraries of Europe, and date some from the 
fifth to the tenth centuries a.D., but the greater 
number from the thirteenth to the fifteenth. They 
are of parchment (folio or quarto size), usually 
with marginal notes written by other hands than 
those of the original copyist of the codex. (See 
Liper; PAL#OGRAPHY; TEXTUAL CRITICISM.) 
They are named (1) after persons who once owned 
them, as the Codex Petavinus of Ovid, named 
after one Petavius, and the Codex Vossianus of 
the same classic, after Voss; and (2) more com- 
monly after the places where they are kept. Thus 
there are in ENGLAND, Codices Britannici or Lon- 
dinenses (British Museum), Codices Cantabrigienses 
(Cambridge), and Codices Oxonienses (Oxford). 
These last are also often noted as Codices Bodleiani 
(from the Bodleian Library). In FRANCE, one finds 
Codices Parisini (Paris), Codices Bliandifontani 
(Fontainebleau ), Codices Sangermanenses ( St. 
Germain), Codices Montepessulani (Montpellier ), 
etc. In HoLzanpD, there are Codices Amsteloda- 
mienses (Amsterdam) and Codices Leidenses (Ley- 
den); in BeLeium, Codices Bruxellenses ( Brus- 
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DENMARK, Codices Haunienses (Copenhagen); in 
SWITZERLAND, Codices Bernenses (Berne), Codices 
Basilienses (BAle), Codices Einsidlenses (Einsiedeln), 
Codices Sangallenses (St. Gallen), and Turicenses 
(Ziirich); in Grrmany, Codices Argentoratenses 
(Strassburg), Codices Berolinenses (Berlin), Codices 
Colonienses (Cologne), Codices Palatini (Heidel- 
berg), Codices Fuldenses (Fulda), Codices Car- 
oliruhenses (Carlsruhe ), Codices Regiomontani 
(Konigsberg), Codices Guelferbytani (Wolfenbiit- 
tel), Codices Monacenses (Munich), Codices Lip- 
sienses (Leipzig), and Codices Vratislavienses 
(Breslau), ete.; in AUSTRIA, Codices Vindobonenses 
(Vienna) and Codices Budenses (Buda); in Russia, 
Codices Petropolitani (St. Petersburg); in Spain, 
Codices Matritenses (Madrid) and Codices Tole- 
tani (Toledo). In Iraty, the terminology is va- 
ried. The great collections are at (1) Florence, in 
the Bibliotheca Lanrentiana of the Church of San 
Lorenzo, comprising MSS. from the Public Library 
of San Marco founded by Cosimo de’ Medici, and 
from the collection of Peter Leopold. Hence Flor- 
entine codices are styled variously, Florentini, 
Laurentiani, 8. Marci, Medicei, and Leopoldini 
Laurentiani; (2) Milan, where the codices are 
called either Mediolanenses, from the name of the 
city, or Ambrosiani, from the Ambrosian Library ; 
(3) Venice, where they are called Veneti, or (from 
the Library of St. Mark) Veneti Marciani, or simply 
Marciani; (4) Turin, Codices Taurinenses; (5) Ve- 
rona, Codices Veronenses; (6) Rome, where the 
great storehouse is the Vatican Library (Biblio- 
theca Vaticana), enriched by MSS. from many 
sources—e. g. from Fulvius Orsini, from Heidel- 
berg, from the Library of Urbino, etc. Hence the 
Codices Vaticani often receive names to specify 
more particularly their original sources, as Codices 
Ursiniani, Codices Palatini, Codices Urbinates, ete. 
(7) Naples, where the codices are called Neapolitani, 
or (from the old Bourbon Library) Borbonici. A 
complete list of Latin MSS. down to the seventh 
century is given by Prof. Hiibner, in his Grundriss 
z. Geschichte u. Eneycl. der Klass. Philologie (Berlin, 
1876). 

The diminutive codicillus was used in much the 
same way as codex. Respecting its meaning in 
connection with a person’s will, see TESTAMENTUM. 

Codex Acceptiet Expensi. A book in which 
the memoranda of income and outgo hastily jotted 
down in the adversaria, or day-book, were carefully 
posted once a- month. It undoubtedly consisted © 
of @ series of double pages (Plin. H. N. ii. § 22)— 
one debit (acceptum), the other credit (expensum) ; 
hence the book is sometimes called codices. The 
entries were made in a certain ordo, which is much 
insisted on as being of the essence of the codex, as 
opposed to the adversaria (Cie. pro Rose. Com. ii. 6, 
7). Now this ordo was no doubt chronological, the 
date by year and day being given, but if it was 
only this, it could be regarded as little else than a 
fair copy of the adversaria. So we must suppose 
that the codex was somewhat like the journal of 
modern book-keepers. 

The codex was sufficient for the ordinary house- 
holder; but of course those who had extensive 
business transactions—such as the State, munici- 
palities, companies, bankers—had to keep ledgers 
(vationes, libri rationum), each personal or nominal 
account being called ratio. Private individuals 
too, who had large property, had often to keep 


sels) and Codices Blandiniani (Blankenberg ) ; in | separate books for different heads of their business 
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—e.g. the calendaria, which were accounts of in- 
vestments made and dividends received. 

For other points, such as the relation of tran- 
scripticia nomina to the codex, and the importance 
of the latter in establishing a literal obligation, 
see LITTERARUM OBLIGATIO and the literature 
cited under that head. 


Codex Gregorianus. A collection of imperial 
Roman constitutions or enactments made by one 
Gregorianus, of whom nothing else is known; its 
date is not earlier than A.D. 295, as it contained an 
exemplum edicti Diocletiani et Maximiani of that 
year (Coll. Leg. Mos. et Rom. vi. 4). It comprised 
enactments of the emperors between Septimius Se- 
verus (A.D. 195-211) and Diocletian and Maximian 
(A.D. 285-305), and possibly even some as far back 
as Hadrian (A.D. 117-138). It was divided into at 
least thirty books—the books being subdivided 
into “titles” and “rubrics,” the topics being ar- 
ranged after the order of the Perpetual Edict of 
Salvius Iulianus. 


Codex Iustinianeéus. 


enactments of himself and earlier emperors were 
the scarcity of copies of the Code of Theodosius, 
and the consequent divergence between the law 
there laid down and that actually applied in the 
courts (Cod. i. 17,2,17). Accordingly, in February, 
A.D. 528, he appointed a commission of codifica- 


tion of ten persons, among them being Tribonianus, | 


who played so important a part in the legislative 
work of the next few years, and who perhaps sug- 


gested to his master his whole scheme of legal re- | 
Their instructions were to compile a single | 

‘ : : | following year 
code out of those of Gregorianus, Hermogenianus, | Ses 
and Theodosius IIL., and the imperial constitutions | 


form. 


issued since the enactment of the last, whether by 
Justinian himself or his predecessors. 
authorized to omit all that was unnecessary or 
superfluous (e. g. preambles), to reconcile such en- 


actments as were inconsistent with one another, | 


and, where convenience required, to combine sey- 


The motives by which | ~*~". ¢ th 1 mtenchieae mace lf 
the emperor Justinian was induced to codify the | Pilation of the general constitutions issued trom 
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eral into one, or to make any alterations in indi- | 


vidual constitutions which they should deem nec- | 


essary. The separate laws, whether technically 


edicta, rescripta, or decreta, were to be arranged in | 


chronological order under generic titles ; and each, 
so far as was possible, identified by date and the 
name of the prince to whom it owed its enactment. 
The work was completed in April, &.p. 529, and 
was published under the name Codex Iustinianeus, 
with force of law from the 16th of that month. 
The older codices and constitutions were at the 
same time deprived of all validity, and it was even 
forbidden to appeal to any leges cited in the writ- 
ings of the jurists if they had been incorporated, 
even in a modified form, in the new code. 

In the interval of four years and a half between 
this date and the completion of the Institutes 
(November, a.D. 533), Justinian had issued a large 
number of new constitutions of his own. This 
seemed to him to necessitate a revision of the Codex. 
Accordingly in the next year he appointed a new 
commission, consisting of Tribonianus, Dorotheus, 
professor at Berytus, and three others, for this pur- 
pose. Within a few months (November, A.D. 534) 
the original code and the constitutions issued after 
its enactment were deprived of all authority and 
withdrawn from circulation, their place being 
taken by the Codex Repetitae Praelectionis, or 
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Codex which has come down tous. In this Justin- 
ian’s own constitutions were incorporated, as well 
as many others which the earlier code had not con- 
tained. The Codex Repetitae Praelectionis consists 
of twelve books, each of which is divided into “ ti- 
tles” and “rubrics”; the single constitutions are 
arranged under their several titles in the order of 
time and with the names of the emperors by whom 
they were respectively made, and their dates. 

The enactments in this code do not go further 
back than those of Hadrian, and those of his im- 
mediate successors are few in number. The ar- 
rangement corresponds tolerably closely with that 
of the Digest, the seyen parts into which the fifty 
books of the latter are distributed answering to 
books i.-ix. of the code; but the matter of the last 
three books of the code is hardly treated of in the 
Digest. See INSTITUTIONES. 


Codex Rescriptus. See PALIMPSEST. 


Codex Theodosianus. In a.p. 429, Theodosius 
IL, whose capital was Coustantinople, communi- 
cated to the Senate his resolution to form a com- 


the time of Constantine (a.D. 306-337) to his own 
day, after the model of the Codices Gregorianus 
and Hermogenianus; and appointed a commission 
of a lawyer and eight State officials to execute 
the scheme. Nothing, however, was done for six 
years. In A.D. 435, a new commission was ap- 
pointed, presided over, like the earlier one, by An- 
tiochus, and the imperial instructions were repeat- 
ed. The result of their labours, known as the 
Theodosian Code, was published in February, A.D. 
438, with statutory force from January Tf in the 


The constitutions are arranged in chronological 
order, under “titles” and “rubries,” in sixteen books. 


They were The first five, which contain most of the enactments 


relating to private law, are in form modelled on 
the commentaries on the Edict. The sixth to 
the eighth books consist principally of administra- 
tive and constitutional ordinances; the ninth is 
criminal law; the tenth and eleventh relate to the 
financial system, and in part to procedure; the 
twelfth to the fifteenth, to the constitution and 
administration of towns and other corporations; 
and the sixteenth contains the constitutions which 
deal with the Church and the ecclesiastical system 
in general. 

Our knowledge of this code is derived partly 
from incomplete MSS., partly from the code of 
Justinian, and partly from an epitome of its con- 
tents in the Breviarium (q. v.). The valuable 
edition of J. Gothofredus (6 vols, Leyden, 1665, 
re-edited by Ritter, Leipzig, 1736-45) contained 
the code in its complete form, except the first five 
books, for which it was necessary to use the epit- 
ome just referred to. This is also the case with 
the edition of this code contained in the Ius Civile 
Anteiustinianeum of Berlin (1815). But the discoy- 
ery of a MS. of the Breviarium at Milan in 1820 by 
Clossius, and of a palimpsest of the Theodosian 
Code at Turin by Peyron, has contributed largely 
both to the critical knowledge of the other parts 
of this code, and has added numerous genuine con- 
stitutions to the first five books, especially Book i. 
Haenel’s discoveries have added also to our knowl- 
edge of the later books, and his edition of the The- 
odosian Code (1842-44) is the latest and the best. 


Codicarii. See CopEx. 


CODICILLUS 379 COHORS 
Codicillus. See Coprex. Coena. See CEna. 
Codomannus. See Darius. Coenus (Koivos). A son-in-law of Parmenio, 
Codon (xadov). A bell. See TiINTINNABULUM. | and one of the ablest generals of Alexander the 


Codrus (Kodpos). The last king of Athens. He 
received the sceptre from his father Melanthus, 
and was far advanced in years when some of the 
Dorian States united their forces for the invasion 
of Attica. The Dorian army marched to Athens 
and lay encamped under its walls; and the oracle 
at Delphi had assured them of success, provided 
they spared the life of the Athenian king. A 


friendly Delphian, named Cleomantis, disclosed the | 


answer of the oracle to the Athenians, and Codrus 
resolved to devote himself for his country in a 
manner not unlike that which immortalized among 
the Romans, at a later date, the name of the Decii. 
He went out at the gate disguised in a woodman’s 
garb, and falling in with two Dorians, killed one 
with his bill, and was killed by the other. The 
Athenians thereupon sent a herald to claim the 
body of their king, and the Dorian chiefs, deeming 
the war hopeless, withdrew their forces from Atti- 
ca. After the death of Codrus, the nobles, taking 
advantage, perhaps, of the opportunity afforded by 
a dispute between his sons, are said to have abol- 
ished the title of King, and to have substituted for 
it that of Archon. 
for life, and then transmitted to the son of the de- 


eeased. The first of these hereditary archons was | 


Medon, son of Codrus, from whom the thirteen fol- 
lowing archons were called Medontidae, as being 
his lineal descendants. See ARCHON. 


Coela (ra xoida ris EvBotas, “the Hollows of | 


Euboea”). The western coast of Euboea, between 
the promontories Caphareus and Chersonesus, very 
dangerous to ships; here a part of the Persian 
fleet was wrecked B.c. 480 (Herod. viii. 113). 
Coelé (KoiAn). Au Attic deme a little beyond 
the Militian Gate at Athens. 
ides were buried here. 
Coelesyria (KoiAn Supia, “ Hollow Syria”). 
name given to the great valley between the two 
ranges of Mount Lebanon (Libanus and Anti-Li- 


banus), in the south of Syria, bordering upon Phe- | 


nicia on the west and Palestine on the south. In 
the wars between the Ptolemies and the Seleuci- 
dae, the name was applied to the whole of the 


southern portion of Syria, which became subject | 


for some time to the kings of Egypt. 
Coelia Lex. See LEx. 
Coelius. See CAELIUs. 


Coelossa (Koi\oooa). 
near Phlius. 

Coelus. In Roman mythology, the spouse of 
Terra. Heisidentified with the Greek Uranus (q. v.). 


See CYNOSSEMA. 


A mountain in Sicyon 


Coelus (KowAos Aiuny). 

Coémptio. Properly “a joint taking,” so “a 
joint purchase.” One of the three forms of mar- 
riage among the Romans. It was so called from 
the fiction of a purchase supposed to take place 
on the occasion. In the presence of five witnesses 
and a libripens, or holder of the balance, the bride- 
groom struck the balance with a bronze coin, 
which he handed to the father or guardian of the 
pride. At the same time he asked hov whether 
she would be his wife, and she, in turn, asked hiiu 
whether he would be her husband. Sce Marri- 
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This new office was to be held | 


Cimon and Thucyd- 


The | 


Great. He died on the Hyphasis, B.c. 327. 


Coés (Kons). An inhabitant of Mitylené who 
dissuaded Darius Hystaspis, in his Scythian expe- 
dition, from breaking up his bridge of boats over 
the Danube. Darius made him tyrant of Mitylené, 
On the outbreak of the Ionian revolt against the 
Persians (B.C, 501), he was stoned to death by the 
people of Mitylené. See Darius. 


Coeus (Koios). One of the Titans, son of Ura- 
nus and Gaea. (See Trranns.) He was the father 
of Leto by Phoebé. 

Cognati. 


Cognatio. The Latin word for relationship. 
Cognatio included relationship on both the fa- 
ther’s and mother’s side, while agnatio implied rela- 
tionship on the father’s side only. (See Famria.) 
Agnatio involved legal duties and rights, while 
evgnatio, originally at least, brought with it only 
moral obligations. Cognati to the sixth degree 
had the right of kissing each other (ius osculi), and 
|also the right of refusing to appear as witnesses 
against each other in a court of law. On the 
other hand, cognati were forbidden by custom, at 
least in the earlier times, to intermarry, or to ap- 
pear in court against each other as accusers. 
| When a man died, his cognati were expected to 
put on mourning for him. In course of time the 
cognati gradually acquired the rights proper to 
agnati. But natural relationship did not win full 
recognition until the time of Justinian, by whose 
legislation the rights of agnati were abolished. 


Cognitor. One who appeared in the Roman 
courts of law to conduct an actio (q. v.) on behalf 
of another. He was also called procurator. 


Cognomen. See NOMEN. 
Coheres. See HERgEs. 


Cohors. A division of the Roman army. (See 
Exercitvus). In the republican age the word was 
especially applied to the divisions contributed by 
‘the Italian allies. Down to B.c. 89, when the Ital- 
‘ians obtained the Roman citizenship, they were 
| bound to supply an infantry contingent to each of 
the two consular armies, which consisted of two 
legions apicce. This contingent numbered in all 
| 10,000 infantry, divided into: (a) 20 cohortes of 420 
_men each, called cohortes alaves, because in time of 
‘battle they formed the wings (alae) of the two 
combined legions; (b) four cohortes extraordinariae, 
or select cohorts of 400 men each. 

From about the beginning of the first century 
B.c., the Roman legion, averaging 4000 men, was 
also divided into ten cohortes, each containing three 
manipuli or six centuriae. In the imperial times, 
the auxiliary troops assigned to the legions sta- 
tioned in the provinces were also divided into co- 
horts (cohortes ausiliaviae). These cohorts con- 
tained either 500 men 5 centuriae), or 1000 men 
(=10 centuriae). They consisted either entirely 
of infantry, or partly of cavalry (380 infantry-+-120 
cavalry; 760 infantry+-240 cavalry). For the com- 
manders of these cohorts, see PRAEFECTUS. The 
troops stationed in Rome were also numbered ac- 
cording to cohorts. (1) The cohortes praetoriae, orig- 
inally nine, but afterwards ten in number, which 


See COGNATIO. 


formed the imperial body-guard. Each cohort con- 
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sisted of 1000 men, including infantry and cavalry. 
(See PRAETORIANI.) The institution of a body- 
guard was due to Augustus, and was a development 
of the cohors praetoria, or body-guard of the republi- 
can generals. Its title shows that it was as old as 
the time when the consuls bore the name of prae- 
tores. This cohors praetoria was originally formed 
exclusively of cavalry, mainly of equestrian rank. 
But towards the end of the republican age, when 
every independent commander had his own cohors 
praetoria, it was made up partly of infantry, who 
were mainly veterans, partly of picked cavalry of 
the allies, and partly of Roman equites, who usually 
served their tirociniwm, or first year, in this way. 
(2) Three, and in later times four, cohortes urbanae, 
consisting each of 1000 men, were placed under the 
command of the praefectus urbi. They had sepa- 
rate barracks, but ranked below the body-guard 
and above the legionaries. (3) Seven cohortes vigi- 
lum, of 1000 men each, were under the command of 
the praefectus vigilum. These formed the night 
police and fire brigade, and were distributed 
throughout the city, one to every two of the four- 
teen regiones. See VIGILES. 


Coinage. See MonETA; NUMISMATICS. 


Colacrétae (KwAdkpera). A financial board at 
Athens, whose duty it was to administer the fund 
accruing from the fines taken in the courts of jus- 
tice. It was this fund from which the cost of the 
public meals in the Prytaneum and the salary of 
the Heliastae were defrayed. The name properly 
means “collectors of hams,” and perhaps points 
to the fact that the hams of the victims sacrificed 
on certain occasions were given to the Colacretae 
as contributions to the meals in question. 


Colapis. A river of Pannonia. 


Colchis (Kodyis). A country of Asia, having 
Iberia on the east, the Euxine on the west, Cauca- 
sus on the north, and Armenia on the south. It is 
famous in poetic legends as having been the land 
to which the Argonautic expedition was directed 
in quest of the golden fleece. (See ARGONAUTAE.) 
It. corresponds at the present day to what is called 
Mingrelia. The linen manufactured here was in 
high repute, and was made, according to Herodo- 
tus (ii. 105), after the manner of Egypt. This 
species of manufacture, together with the dark 
complexion and crisped locks of the natives, were 
80 many arguments with the ancients to prove 
them of Egyptian origin, independently of other 
proofs drawn, according to Herodotus, from their 
language and mode of life (ii. 104), 


Colias (K@Aias). A promontory on the west coast 
of Attica, twenty stadia south of Phalerum, with a 
temple of Aphrodité, where some of the Persian 
ships were cast after the battle of Salamis. 


Coliseum. See AMPHITHEATRUM. 


_ Collaré (dépatov, kdows). A band or chain at- 
tached to the neck (collwm); a collar. Dogs with 
collars are frequently seen in ancient monuments, 
and a mosaic at Pompeii represents a watch-dog 
with his collar and chain attached. Varro says 
that farm-dogs should have collars with pointed 
nails attached to them, to protect them against the 
attacks of wolves and other beasts. Xenophon 
recommends that the collars (dépaa) of hunting- 
dogs should be soft and wide, so as not to rub the 
hair. Large wooden collars («Xotol) were some- 
times put on mischievous dogs (Aristoph. Vesp. 897). 
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Plates of bronze have been found, pierced with a 
hole to be suspended to the collar, containing the 
names of owners of dogs. See the illustration under 
CATENARIUS. 

Iron or bronze collars were placed round the 
necks of slaves who had attempted to run away 
(Plaut. Capt. ii. 2,107). Sometimes a plate was at- 
tached to the collar, containing the name and ad- 
dress of the master and offering a reward for the 
runaway slave. See SERVUS. 


Collatia. A Sabine town in Latium, near the 
right bank of the Anio, taken by Tarquinius Pris- 
cus. 

Collatinus, L. TARQUINIUS. Grandson of Aruns, 
elder brother of Tarquinius Priscus. He derived 
his surname from Collatia, where he resided, and 
with the principality of which he was invested. 
Collatinus was the husband of the celebrated Lu- 
cretia (q. v.), and after the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins, he and Brutus were elected the first con- 
suls. His relationship, however, to the Tarquin 
family excited distrust, and when a law was 
passed banishing the whole Tarquinian house he 
was forced to lay down his office and depart from 
Rome. He ended his days at Lavinium (Liv. i. 60), 


Collatio Bonorum. See BONORUM COLLATIO. 
Collectarii. See TRAPEZITAR. 


Collegium. The general term in Latin for an 
association. The word was applied in a different 
sense to express the mutual relation of such mag- 
istrates as were collegae. Besides the collegia of 
the great priesthoods, and of the magistrates’ at- 
tendants (see APPARITORES), there were numerous 
associations, which, although not united by any 
specifically religious objects, had a religious cen- 
tre in the worship of some deity or other. Such 
were the numerous collegia of artisans (opijicum or 
artificum), and the societies existing among the 
poor for providing funerals, which first appear 
under the Empire. The political clubs (collegia 
sodalicia) were associated in the worship of the 
Lares Compitales (q. v.), and were, indeed, properly 
speaking, collegia compitalicia, or “societies of 
the ecross-ways.” The religious societies were, in 
some instances, established by the State for the 
performance of certain public religious services; 
in other cases they were formed by private indi- 
viduals, who made it their business to keep up the 
shrines of particular deities, often foreign, at their 
own expense. See SopAcITAS; UNIVERSITAS. 


Colliciae or Colliquiae. (1) Gutters made with 
concave tiles for carrying water from the roof 
(Vitruy. vi. 3). (2) Drains in the fields for drain- 
ing water into the ditches (Colum. ii. 8 § 8). 


Collina Porta. (1) One of the gates of Rome, on 
the Mons Quirinalis. To this gate Hannibal rode up 
and threw a spear within the city (Ovid, Fast. iv. 
871). (2) The name of one of the four regiones or 
wards into which Rome was divided by Servius 
Tullius. The other three were Palatina, Suburra- 
na, and Esquilina (Liv. v. 41). 

Collybistes (xoAAuBior7s). 


Coll¥bus (xdAAvBos). The smallest copper coin 
at Athens; the fourth of the chaleus (q. v.). Col- 
lybus seems to have been a common name for 
small money, since it signified generally “ chang- 
ing money,” “ the rate of exchange,” and KoAAuvBic- 
Tys, ‘a money-changer.” See TRAPEZITAE. 


See CoLLyBus. 
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Collyrium (kohAvpior, diminutive of koAdvpa, “a 
roll”). (1) In medical language, a tent, pessary, or 
suppository, made of medicinal substances and in- 
serted into the orifices of the body, such as the 
nostrils or the anus, or into an ulcer (Cels. v. 28). 
(2) A liquid eye-salve (Hor. Sat. i. 5, 30). Many 
instructions for the composition of these medica- 
ments may be found in Marcell. Empir. 8. 


Collytus (KodAurés). A deme of Attica belong- 
ing to the tribe Aegeis, and forming one of the dis- 
tricts into which the city of Athens was divided. 
It was the deme of Plato the philosopher. 


Colobium. See TunIca. 


Colon (ck@Aov). “A limb.” A name given by the 
rhetoricians to the divisions or members of a com- 
position. Much has been written by modern crit- 
ies of the alleged “‘colometry,” or arrangement into 
periods (x@Aa), of the orations of Demosthenes, in 
which they profess to see a rhythmical rule that 
produces an harmonious effect, as in the odes of 
Pindar; though the determination of each cdXor is 
very arbitrary. See Blass in the Rheinisches Mu- 
seum for 1869, p. 524, and his Attische Beredsamkeit, 
on Demosthenes, pp. 105 foll. Also Mahaffy’s Hist. 
of Class. Greek Lit. vol. i. pp. 343-346 (1880). 


Colonae (KoA\@vai). A small town in the Troad. 


Colonia. (1) GREEK. In Greece, colonies were 
sometimes founded by vanquished peoples, who 
left their homes to escape subjection at the hand 
of a foreign enemy; sometimes as a sequel to civ- 
il disorders; sometimes to get rid of surplus popu- 
lation, and thereby to avoid internal convulsions. 
But in most cases the object was to establish and 
facilitate relations of trade with foreign countries. 
If a Greek city was sending out a colony, an ora- 
cle (before all others that of Delphi) was almost in- 
variably consulted. Sometimes certain classes of 
citizens were called upon to take part in the en- 
terprises; sometimes one son was chosen by lot 
from every house where there were several sons; 
and strangers expressing a desire to join were ad- 
mitted. A person of distinction was selected to 
guide the emigrants and make the necessary ar- 
rangements. It was usual to honour these found- 
ers of colonies, after their death, as heroes. Some 
of the sacred fire was taken from the public bearth 
in the Prytaneum, and the fire on the public hearth 
of the new city was kindled thereat. And, just as 
each individual had his private shrines, so the new 
community maintained the worship of its chief do- 
mestic deities, the colony sending embassies and 
votive gifts to their principal festivals. 

The relation between colony and mother-city 
was viewed as one of mutual affection. Any dif- 
ferences that arose were made up, if possible, by 
peaceful means, war being deemed excusable only 
in cases of extreme necessity. The charter of 
foundation contained general provisions for the 
arrangement of the affairs of the colony, and also 
some special enactments. The constitution of the 
mother-city was usually adopted by the colony, 
but the new city remained politically indepen- 
dent. If the colony sent out a fresh colony on its 
own account, the mother-city was generally con- 
sulted, or was at least requested to furnish a lead- 
er. The kAnpodxo formed a special class of Greek 
colonists. (See CLERUCHIA.) Tie trade factories 
set up in foreign countries (in Egypt, for instance) 
were somewhat different from the ordinary colo- 
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nies, the members retaining the right of domicile 
in their own fatherland. 

(2) Roman. It was an old custom in Italy to 
send out colonies for the purpose of securing new 
conquests. The Romans, accordingly, having no 
standing army, used to plant bodies of their own 
citizens in conquered towns as a kind of garrison. 
These bodies would consist partly of Roman citi- 
zens, usually to the number of three hundred ; 
partly of members of the Latin confederacy, in 
larger numbers. The third part of the conquered 
territory was handed over to the settlers. The 
coloniae civium Romanorum (colonies of Roman 
citizens) were specially intended to secure the two 
sea-coasts of Italy, and were hence called coloniae 
maritimae. The coloniae Latinae, of which there 
was a far greater number, served the same pur- 
pose for the mainland. 

The duty of leading the colonists and founding 
the settlement was intrusted to a commission usu- 
ally consisting of three members, and elected by 
the people. These men continued to stand in the 
telation of patrons (patroni) to the colony after its 
foundation. The colonists entered the conquered 
city in military array, preceded by banners, and 
the foundation was celebrated with special solem- 
nities. The coloniae were free from taxes, and 
had their own constitution, a copy of the Roman, 
electing from their own body their Senate and 
other officers of State. To this constitution the 
original inhabitants had to submit. The coloniae 
civium Romanorum retained the Roman citizen- 
ship, and were free from military service, their 
position as outposts being regarded as an equiva- 
lent. The members of the coloniae Latinae served 
among the socii, and possessed the so-called ius 
Latinum. (See Latrnitas.) This secured to them 
the right of acquiring property (commercium) and 
settlement in Rome, and under certain conditions 
the power of becoming Roman citizens; though 
in course of time these rights underwent many 
limitations. 

From the time of the Gracchi the colonies lost 
their military character. Colonization came to 
be regarded as a means of providing for the poor- 
est class of the Roman populace. After the time 
of Sulla it was adopted as a way of granting land 
to veteran soldiers, The right of founding colo- 
nies was taken away from the people by Caesar, 
and passed into the hands of the emperors, who 
used it (mainly in the provinces) for the exclusive 
purpose of establishing military settlements, part- 
ly with the old idea of securing conquered terri- 
tory. It was only in exceptional cases that the 
provincial colonies enjoyed the immunity from 
taxation which was granted to those in Italy. 

See W. Roscher, Kolonien, Koloniulpolitik, und Aus- 
wanderung (1885); Grote, Hist. of Greece, chapters 
xxii_xxvii.; the article “Colonia” by Caillemer in 
Daremberg and Saglio’s Dictionnaire des Antiquités ; 
Zumpt, Ucher den Unterschied der Benennungen, Muni- 
cipium, Oolonia, Praefectura (1840); Mommsen, Die 
Stadtrechte von Malaca und Salpensa (1855); Mar, 
quardt, Handbuch, vol. iv. (1873). 

Colonia Agrippina, or simply AGRIPPINA. The 
modern Cologne (K6ln); a town on the left bank 
of the Rhine. There are medals of Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis, and the name is found in inscriptions. 
The place was originally called Oppidum Ubiorum 
(Tac. Ann. i. 36), and was the chief town of the 


| Ubii; but afterwards Agrippina, the wife of Clau- 
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dius and daughter of Germanicus, who was born 
at Oppidum Ubiorum while her father was in com- 
mand there, prevailed on Claudius in A.D. 51 to 
send a colony of veterans thither. From that 
time the place was called after her name. Vitel- 
linus was at Cologne when the soldiers proclaimed 
him emperor (Suet. Vitell. 8). 


Colonnade. See PORTICUS. 


Colénus (Kodovds). A deme of Attica, ten 
stadia, or a little more than a mile, northwest of 
Athens, near the Academy ; celebrated for a temple 
of Poseidon, a grove of the Eumenides, the shrine 
of Oedipus, and as the birthplace of Sophocles, who 
describes it in his Oedipus Coloneus. 

Coldéphon (Kododav). <A city of Ionia, north- 
west of Ephesus. It was founded by Andraemon, 
son of Codrus, and was situated about two miles 
from the coast, its harbour, called Notium, being 
connected with the city by means of long walls. 
Colophon was destroyed by Lysimachus, together 
with Lebedus, in order to swell the population of 
the new town he had founded at Ephesus (Pausan. 
i. 9). The Colophonians are stigmatized by sey- 
eral ancient writers as very effeminate and luxuri- 
ous, and yet Strabo says that, at one period, this 
place possessed a flourishing navy, and that its 
eavalry was in such repute that victory followed 
wherever they were employed. Hence arose the 
proverb Kodopava emiridevat, “to add a Colophoni- 
an”—i. e. to put the finishing hand to an affair. 
The scholiast on Plato, however, gives another ex- 
planation of the saying, which appears somewhat 
more probable, though its authority is not so good. 
He states that the Colophonians had the right of 
a double vote in the general assembly of the Ioni- 
ans, on account of the service they had rendered 
the confederacy by inducing the city of Smyrna to 
join it. Hence they were frequently enabled to 
decide points left undetermined from a parity of 
suffrages. It arose from this old saying that, in 
the early periods of the art of printing, the ac- 
count which the printer gave of the place and 
date of the edition, being the last thing printed at 
the end of the book, was called the colophon. This 
city was one of the places which contended for the 
birth of Homer, and was unquestionably the native 
place of Mimnermus and Hermesianax. 


See PICTURA. 
Colossae (KoAoccat). 


Colores. 
Once an important city 


of Great Phrygia, on the river Lycus, but so re-| 


duced subsequently that it might have been for- 
gotten but for the epistle written to its inhabitants 
by the Apostle Paul. 

Colosseum. See AMPHITHEATRUM. 


Colossus (koAogods). A word of rare oceur- 
rence in the Attic writers, but used by both 
Greeks and Romans to signify a statue larger 
than life (Aesch. Ayam, 406), and thence a person 
of extraordinary stature and beauty is termed 
colosseros by Suetonius (Calig. 35). In like man- 
ner the architectural ornaments in the upper 
stories of lofty buildings, which require to be 
of large dimensions in consequence of their re- 
moteness, are termed colossicotera (kohoaoiKwrepa, 
Vitruy. iii. 3). / 

Among the colossal statues of Greece the most 
celebrated, according to Pliny, was the bronze co- 
lossus at Rhodes by Chares (q. v.) of Lindus, a pu- 
pil of Lysippus, who gave twelve years (B.c. 292- 
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|\(Spart. Hadr. 19). 
|mitian, of bronze gilt, which was placed in the 
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280) to casting the statue. Its height is variously 
given as 90 and 120 feet. Fifty-six years after its 
erection it was thrown down by an earthquake 
and lay in ruins until A.D. 653, when the Arabs 
sold the pieces to a Jew of Edessa for old metal. 
In this one island there were more than 100 colossi. 
Pliny mentions another Greek colossus of Apollo, 
the work of Calamis, which cost 500 talents, and 
was thirty cubits high, in the city of Apollonia, 
whence it was transferred to the Capitol by M. Lu- 
cullus; and also those of Zeus and Heracles, at Ta- 
rentum, by Lysippus. To the list of Pliny must be 
added the more important colossal statues of Phid- 
ias, the most beautiful of which were his chrysele- 
phantine statues of Zeus, at Olympia (more than 
forty feet high, seated), and of Athené, in the Par- 
thenon at Athens; the largest (more than seven- 
ty feet high, including the base) was his bronze 
statue commonly called Athené Promachos, on the 
Acropolis. See ATHENS; and the illustration in 
the article ATHENAE, p. 155, 

Among the works of this description made ex- 
pressly by or for the Romans, those most frequent- 


|ly alluded to are the following: (1) A statue of 


Iupiter upon the Capitol, made by order of Sp. 
Carvilius, from the armour of the Samnites, which 
was so large that it could be seen from the Alban 
Mount. (2) A bronze statue of Apollo at the Pal- 
atine Library, to which the bronze head now pre- 
served in the Capitol probably belonged. (@) A 
bronze statne of Augustus in the Forum, which 
bore his name. (4) The colossus of Nero, which 
was executed by Zenodorus, and which is quoted 
by Pliny as a proof that the taste for bronze stat- 
ues was lost, for this was adorned with gold and 
silver. Its height was 110 or 120 feet (Suet. Nero, 
31). It was originally placed in the vestibule of 
the Domus Aurea, but was afterwards removed by 
Vespasian to the Via Sacra, and Hadrian again 
moved it to a position to the north of the Colos- 


|seum, where the basement upon which it stood is 


still to be seen; from it the contiguous amphi- 
theatre is sapposed to have gained the name of 
“Colosseum.” Vespasian had converted it into a 
statue of the Sun. Twenty-four elephants were 
employed by Hadrian to remove it, when he was 
about to build the Temple of Venus at Rome 
(5) An equestrian statue of Do- 


centre of the Forum (Stat. Silv. 1.1.1). See Lesba- 
zeilles, Les Colosses Anciens et Modernes (1876) ; 
Torr, Rhodes in Ancient and Modern Times (1887); 
and the articles Crrous, p.351, and Seven Won- 
DERS. 


Colotes (KoAwrys). (1) An Epicurean of Lamp- 
sacus, against whom Plutarch wrote two tracts. (2) 
A sculptor of Paros, who flourished about B.c. 444 
and assisted Phidias in making the colossal figure 
of Zeus at Olympia. 


Colours, See Prorura. 


Colum (746s, 7Adavov). A strainer or colander, 
used for straining wine, milk, olive-oil, drugs, 
perfumes, and other liquids. Such cola were made 
of hair, broom, or rushes (Verg. Georg. ii. 242, Eel. 
x. 71; Colum. R. R, ix. 15, xii. 17, 19,38). The cola 
employed for such domestic purposes, as straining 
wine, were sometimes made of linen, but frequent- 
ly of some metal, such as bronze or silver. Such 
Strainers are often represented in Greek vase-paint- 
ings; and several examples of elegant silver strain- 
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ers of Greek workmanship have been found in the 
Crimea. 

The Romans filled 
the strainer with ice 
or snow (colum niva- 
rium) in order to cool 
and dilute the wine 
at the same time that 
it wascleared. Sev- 
eral Etruscan vases 
have been discov- 
ered, in which the 
spout consists of a 
strainer, so that the 
liquid is clarified as 
it is poured out. 

Ausonius (Zp. iv. : 
57) uses the word Colum, strainer. (Museo Borbon.) 
colum to denote the nassa, or weel for snaring fish. 
See Nassa. 

Columbar. A kind of pillory, in which the 
head passed through a hole, like the holes in a 
pigeon-house, whence the name (Plaut. Rud. iii. 6. 
49). 

Columbarium (repiorepeay, repiorepotpopetor). 
A dove-cote or pigeon-house. 

The word is also used to denote the following 
objects, which derive their name from their re- 
semblance to a dove-cote : 

(1) A sepulchral chamber. The word was met- 
aphorically applied to a subterranean vault pro- 
vided with rows of small niches, lying one above 
the other, and intended for the reception of the 
urns containing the ashes of the dead. These 
large burial-places were built by rich people whose 
freedmen were too numerous to be interred in the 
family burial-place. They were also erected by 
the Caesars for their slaves and freedmen. Sev- 
eral of these still exist—for instance, that of Livia, 
the consort of Augustus, who built one for her 
freedmen on the Appian Way. Common burial- 
places, in which a niche could be bespoken before- 
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hand, were sometimes constructed by private indi- 
viduals on speculation for people who were too 
poor to have a grave of their own. Columbaria 
were usually built by religions or mercantile so- 
cieties, or by burial clubs for their own members. 
In such cases the members contributed a single 
capital payment and yearly subscriptions, which 
gave them the right to a decent burial and a 
niche in the vault. The names of the dead were 
inscribed on marble tablets over each niche. See 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries, pp. 129-133 (Boston, 1888). 
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the names of the persons whose ashes they con- 
tained inscribed over them. The use of the word, 
and mode of occupation, is testified in the follow- 
ing Inseription : 

L. Apucrtus HerMES IN HOC 

ORDINE AB IMO AD SUMMUM 

COLUMBARIA IX. OLLAE XVIII. 
SIBI POSTERISQUE SUIS. 


(2) A machine used to raise water for the pur- 
pose of irrigation. As described by Vitruvius, the 
vents through which the water was conveyed into 
the receiving trough were termed columbaria. 
(See AnTLIA.) The difference between that rep- 
resentation and the machine now under considera- 
tion consisted in the following points: The wheel 
of the latter is a solid one (tympanum) instead of 
radiated (rota), and was worked as a treadmill by 
men who stood upon platforms projecting from the 


flat sides instead of being turned by a stream. 


Between the intervals of each platform a series of 
grooves or channels (columbaria) were formed in 
tbe sides of the tympanum, through which the 


/water taken up by a number of scoops placed on 
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Each of the niches contained a pair of urns, with 
—_~, 


the outer margin of the wheel, like the jars in the 
cut referred to, was conducted into a wooden 
trough below. 

(3) The cavities into which the extreme ends of 
the beams upon which a roof is supported (tigno- 
rum cubilia), and which are represented by triglyphs 
in the Doric order, were termed columbaria by the 
Roman architects; that is, while they remained 
empty, and until filled up by the head of the beam. 

(4) The apertures in the sides of a vessel, through 
which the oars passed (Fest. p. 169, Miill.). 


Columella, L. Iunrtus Moprratus. A Ronan 
writer, born at Gades, in the reign of Augustus or 


| Tiberius, and a contemporary, according to his 


own account, of Seneca and Celsus. The elder 
Pliny also frequently makes mention of him. His 
father, Marcus Columella, had possessions in the 
province of Baetica. The son betook himself at 
an early period to Rome, where he passed his life, 
with the exception of a few journeys to Syria and 
Cilicia. Two works of his remain: one, entitled 
De Re Rustica, in twelve books; the other, De Ar- 
boribus. This last made, very probably, part of a 
work on agriculture, in four books, which Coln- 
mella had published as the first edition of that 
which we now have in twelve books. On this 
supposition, Cassiodorus was correct in saying that 
Columella had written a work in sixteen books on 
rural economy. This author appears to have been 
but little read. Among the ancients, Pliny, Ser- 
vius, Cassiodorus, and Isidorus are the only ones 
who cite him. He fell into almost complete neg- 
lect after Palladius had made an abridgment of 
his work. (See Patiapius.) The style of Colu- 
mella is pure and elegant; if any reproach can be 
made against him, it is that of being too studied 
in his language for the subject of which he treats. 

The tenth book, which he originally intended to 
be the conclusion, is in verse (dactylic hexameters), 
and is a sort of supplement to the Georgics of Ver- 
gil, whose style Columella imitates with consider- 
able success. It treats of gardening. The eleventh 
and twelfth books were subsequently added by 
the author, as not having exhausted his subject. 
The best MS. of Columella is the Codex Sanger- 
manensis of the ninth century, now in St. Peters- 
burg. The Res Rustica is contained in the collec- 
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tions of the Scriptores Rei Rusticae, and has been 
separately edited by Ress (Flensburg, 1795), and 
bk. x. in Wernsdorf’s Poetae Latini Minores. (See 
Barberet, De Columellae Vita et Scriptis (Nancy, 
1888). 

Coltimen (later CULMEN). The roof of a build- 
ing, or more particularly the beam in the highest 
part of the slope of a roof. 

Columna (ki@y, ctvAos). A column, employed 
in architecture to support the entablature and 
roof of an edifice. It is composed of three princi- 
pal parts: the capital (capitulum), the shaft (sca- 
pus), and the base (spira), The column was, more- 
over, constructed in three principal styles or orders, 
each possessing characteristic forms and propor- 
tions of its own, distinctive of the order, but by 
unprofessional persons most readily distinguished 
by the difference in the capitals. (1) Dorica, the 
Doric; the oldest, most substantial, and heaviest of 
all, which has no base, and a very simple capital. 
(See CapITULUM.) (2) IoNIcA, the Ionic; the next 
in lightness, which is furnished with a base and 
has its capital decorated with volutes. (See CApl- 
TULUM.) (3) CORINTHIA, the Corinthian; the light- 
est of all, which has a base and a plinth below it, 
and a deep capital ornamented with foliage. (See 
CaPiTuLUM.) To these are often added: (4) Tus- 
CANICA, the Tuscan; only known from the account 
of Vitruvius, and which nearly resembled the Ro- 
man Doric; and (5) Composira, the Composite; 
a mixed order, formed by combining the volutes 
of the Ionie with the foliage of the Corinthian. 

Figs. 1 and 2 give instances of the Doric style 
from the temple at Paestum and the Parthenon at 
Athens. The Doric column consists (A) of the shaft, 
which increases in diameter almost invisibly up 
to about one-quarter of its height, and diminishes 
slightly after that point. It has no base, but rests 
immediately on the stylobate. It is surrounded 
with semicircular flutings, meeting each other at 
asharp angle. These were chiselled with a cedar- 
wood tool after the separate drums had been put 
together. (B) The capital. This consists of three 
parts—(a) the hypotrachelion, or neck of the col- 
umn, a continuation of the shaft, but separated by 
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an indentation from the other drums. It is wider 
at the top than at the bottom, and is generally or- 
namented with several parallel and horizontal rings. 
(b) The echinus, a circular moulding or cushion, 
which widens greatly towards the top. (c) The 
abax or abacus, a square slab supporting the archi- 
trave or epistylion. The height of the shaft is 
usually 54 times, the distance between the columns 
14 times, the diameter of the base of the column, 
The architrave is a quadrangular beam of stone, 
reaching from pillar to pillar. On this again rests 
the frieze (zophoros), so called from the metopes 
which are adorned with sculptures in relief. These 
metopes are square spaces between the triglyphs; 
the triglyphs are surfaces cut into three concave 
grooves, two whole grooves in the centre, and two 
half grooves at the sides. One is placed over each 
pillar, and one between each pair of pillars. Tho 
entablature is completed by a projecting cornice, 
a slab crowned with a simple heading-course, the 
lower surface of which is ornamented with sloping 
corbels (atayoves, mutuli). 

An instance is given in Fig. 3 from the temple on 
the Ilissus at Athens. These are loftier than the 
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Lysicrates, Athens, 
Ionic Order. Corinthian Order, 

Doric, their height being 84-9} times the diam- 
eter of the lower part. The enlargement of the 
lower part is also less than in the Dorie columns. 
the distance between each column greater (2 diam- 
eters), the flutings (generally 24 in number) deeper 
and separated by small flat surfaces. The Ionie 
column has a base, consisting of a square slab 
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(mAs), and several cushion -like supports sep- 
arated by grooves. The capital, again, is more ar- 
tistically developed. The neck, instead of flutings, 
has five leaves worked in relief. The echinus is 
very small and ornamented with an egg pattern, 
Over it, instead of the abacus, is a four-cornered 
cushion ending before and behind in spiral volutes, 
supporting a narrow square slab, which is also 
adorned with an egg pattern. The architrave is 
divided into three bands, projecting one above the 
other, and upon it rises, in an uninterrupted sur- 
face, the frieze, adorned with reliefs continuously 
along its whole length. Finally, the cornice is 
composed of different parts. 

The CORINTHIAN column is shown in Fig. 4, from 
the monument of Lysicrates at Athens. The base 
and shaft are identical with the Ionic, but the 
capital takes the form of an open calix formed 
of acanthus leayes. Above this is another set of 
leaves, from between which grow stalks with small 
leaves, rounded into the form of volutes. On this 
rests a small abacus widening towards the top, 
and on this, again, the entablature, which is bor- 
rowed from the Ionic order. On the human figures 
employed instead of columns to support the entab- 
lature, see ATLAS; CANEPHORI; CARYAE. 

The Romans adopted the Greek styles of column, 
but not always in their pure form. They were 
fondest of the Corinthian, which they laboured to 
enrich with new and often excessive ornamentation. 
For instance, they crowned the Corinthian capital 
with the Ionic, thus forming what is called the 
Roman or composite capital. The style known as 
Tuscan is a degenerate form of the Doric. The 
Tuscan column has a smooth shaft, in height 7 
diameters of the lower part, and tapering up to 
three-quarters of its lower dimensions. Its base 
consists of two parts—a circular plinth and a cush- 
ion of equal height. The capital is formed of three 
parts of equal height. 

In other styles, too, the Romans sometimes 
adopted the smooth instead of the fluted shaft, 
as, for instance, in the Pantheon (q. v.). 

This most beautiful of all architectural supports 
originated from the simplest beginnings. A few 
strong poles, or the straight trunks of trees, stuck 
into the ground, in order to support a cross-piece 
for a thatch of boughs or straw to rest upon, formed 
the first shaft (scapus) of a column. When a tile 
or slab of wood was placed under the bottom of 
the trunk to form a foundation and prevent the 
shaft from sinking too deeply into the ground, the 
first notion of a base (spira) was attained; and a 
similar one, placed on its top, to afford a broader 
surface for the cross- beam or architrave to rest 
upon, furnished the first capital. Thus these sim- 
ple elements, elaborated by the genius and indus- 
try of succeeding ages, produced the several dis- 
tinctive properties of the architectural orders. 

One point, however, is to be constantly borne in 
mind—that the column of ancient architecture al- 
ways implies a real, and not a fictitious, support ; 
for neither the Greeks nor the Romans, until the 
arts had declined, ever made use of columns as the 
moderns do, in their buildings, as a superfluous 
ornament, or mere accessory to the edifice, but as 
a main and essentially constituent portion of the 
fabric, which would immediately fall to pieces if 
they were removed; and that the abusive applica- 
tion of coupled, clustered, incastrated, imbedded 
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tecture; for the chief beauty of the column con- 
sists in its isolation, by means of which it presents 
an endless variety of views and changes of scene, 
with every movement of the spectator, whether 
seen in rank or in file. See Mauch, Die Architekt. 
Ordn. der Griech., Rémer, und Neueren Meister (5th ed. 
Berlin, 1862); Reber, Geschichte der Baukunst im Al- 
terthum (Leipzig, 1866); Fergusson, Hist. of Archi- 
tecture, vol. i. (2d ed. Boston, 1883); Liibke, Hist. of \ 
Art, 2 vols. (Eng, trans., N. Y. 1877). 


Columna Cochlis. A column with a spiral stair- 
case running through 
the centre so as to 
furnish a means of as- 
cent to the top (Victor, 
De Reg. Urb. Rom. 8 
and 9), These were 
usually columnae trium- 
phales, surmounted by 
the statue of the person 
in whose honour the 
column was erected. 
Two still remain at 
Rome: (1) the Column 
of Trajan (shown in 
the illustration), erect- 
ed by Apollodorus, a.p. 
104; and (2) the Col- 
umn of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus. 
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Columna Rostrata. A column adorned with 
the beaks (rostra) of captured ships, original- 
ly set up in the Roman Forum to commem- 
orate the naval victory of Duilius (q. v.) over 
the Carthaginians (B.c. 260). This monument 
was destroyed by lightring 
during the interval between 
the Second and Third Punic 
Wars. A new column was 
erected by the emperor Clau- 
dius and an inscription placed 
upon it. Mommsen (Corp. In- 
script. Lat. i. 40) holds that 
either the original column 
had no inscription at all, or 
else a short and simple one. 
At any rate, the inscription 
on the column of Claudius, 
part of which was excavated 
in 1566 in the Forum, is not a 
copy of the first one, as many 
of the verbal forms contained 
in it are too antique, while 
others are too modern, for 
the age in which it professes 
to have been written. Thus, 
the form C is used for G; -ET 
for 17; ablatives in -D, else- 
where unknown ( dictatored, 
navaled)—all of which are too archaic; while, on 
the other hand, s and M at the end of words are 
never omitted in it, and IN or EN is used for 
ENDO. A portion of the Columna Rostrata is now 
in the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitol at 
Rome. See Wordsworth, Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin, pp. 170, 412-414; Ritschl, Inscriptio 
quae fertur Columnae Rostratae Duilianae (Berlin, 
1852); Mommsen, Corp. Inscript. Lat. i. 195, pp. 
37-40; and Allen, Remnants of Early Latin, pp. 67- 


Columna Rostrata. (Res- 
toration by Canina.) 


columns, ete., was never admitted in Greek archi- | 68. 
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Columna Triumphalis. Single columns were 
erected from the earliest times to commemorate 
persons or events. Early Roman examples are 
those in honour of C. Maenius and P. Minucius, 
mentioned by Pliny (H. N. xxxiv.§ 21). Of a later 
date is the marble monolith to Tulius Caesar, set 
up in the Forum after his death (Suet. Zul. 85). 

More important, as well on account of their im- 
posing size as of their value to the archeologist, 
are the lofty and elaborate columns erected in im- 
perial times. The 
finest of these 
monuments is that 
figured in the ar- 
ticle COLUMNA 
CoOcHLIs, and 
which was voted 
by the Senate in 
honour of Trajan, 


Apollodorusina.b. 
104. 
itself is apparent- 
ly of the Tuscan 
order, and is com- 
posed of huge 
drums of white 
marble, pierced 
within so as_ to 
form a spiral stair- 
case, to which 
there is an en- 


estal. A bas-relief 
of the chief epi- 
sodes in the Da- 
clan campaigns 
winds round the 
shaft. Including 
the bronze statue 
of the emperor, the 
total height was 
not less than 130 
feet. Itstillstands 
in the Foro Traia- 
no at Rome, 

The same mode 
of construction is 
found in the An- 
tonine Column, 
erected in honour 
of Marcus Aurelius 
and illustrating 
his victories over 
the Marcomanni, 
still to be seen in 
the Piazza della 
Colonna, Much 
less admirable, ar- 
tistically, was the 
column erected by 
Constantine in the 
Forum of Constantinople. It was erected on a 
pillar of white marble, 20 feet in height, and was 
composed of ten pieces of porphyry. On its sum- 
mit, 120 feet from the earth, was a colossal bronze 
statue of Apollo, supposed to be the work of Phid- 
ias. A fragment of this structure survives at Con- 
stantinople under the name of “the Burnt Pillar.” 
Of the time of the same emperor was the curious 
Serpentine Column of brass, formed of the twisted 
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Column of M. Aurelius Antoninus. 
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and executed by 
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trance in the ped- | 
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bodies of three brazen snakes, 
whose triple heads had once 
supported the golden tripod 
which the victors at Salamis 
had consecrated at Delphi in 
commemoration of the defeat 
of Xerxes, This pillar stood 
in the Hippodrome. 

Latest of all was the Column 
of Theodosius II., figured be- 
low, whose base still exists at 
Constantinople. 

Columnae Herciilis. ‘‘The 
Pillars of Hercules”; a name 
often given to Calpé and Abyla, 
or the heights on either side 
of the Straits of Gibraltar. The 
tradition was that the Med- 
iterranean had no outlet in 
this quarter until Hercules 
broke through the mountain 
barrier, and thus formed the 
present straits. The rocky height on either side 
of the opening was fabled to have been placed 
there by him as a memorial of his achievement, 
and as marking the limits of his wanderings tow- 
ards the west. See ABYLA; CALPE; MEDITERRA- 
NEUM MARE, 

The name Columnae Herculis was also often ap- 
plied to the two large pyramidal columns set up 
by the Pheenicians in their voyages as landmarks 


Serpentine Column of 
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by which to recognize 
sequent visits. These 
dedicated to the Phe- 
nician Hercules and 
to Astarté, as personi- 


particular coasts on sub- 
pillars were respectively 


Opi 
2 
és 


fying the sun and the cs 
moon. (SeeTac.Germ. + Q 
34.) The accompany- Hq = 
ingillustrationistaken O 
from a Tyrian coin. 2 bo 
Columnarium. iy 
VS 


tax imposed in the time 
of Inulius Caesar upon 


the pillars (columnae) that supported a house. 
Cic. ad Att. xiii, 6. 


Colus. A distaff. See Fusus. 


Colathus (Kodovdos) and Colluthus (KédXov- 
6os). A native of Lycopolis in Egypt, supposed 
to have lived about the beginning of the sixth 
century. He wrote a poem in six cantos, en- | 
titled Calydonica (Kadvdeavixa), as well as other 
pieces that are now lost. He is believed also, | 
though without any great degree of certainty, to 
have been the author of a poem, in 392 verses, 
which bears the title of The Rape of Helen (EXéyns 
“Aprayn). This poem commences with the nuptials 
of Peleus and Thetis, and the poet goes on to re- 
count the judgment of Paris, the voyage of that 
prince to Sparta, and the abduction of Helen, 
which takes place after the first interview. This 
poem of Coluthus was discovered by Cardinal Bes- 
sarion along with that of Quintus Smyrnaeus, and 
ean be found in the Didot collection edited by 
Lehrs and Diibner. 


Coma (xoun). The hair of the head. Besides 
this general term, there are various other words, 
both in Greek and Latin, signifying the hair, 
each of which acquires its distinctive meaning 
from some physical property of the hair itself 
or from some peculiarity in the mode of arrang- 
ing it, the principal of which are as follows: (1) 
"EOeipa, a head of hair when carefully dressed. 
(2) Xairn, properly the mane of a horse or lion, is | 
used to signify long, flowing hair. (3) 608n, when | 
accurately used, implies the hair of the head in | 
a state of disorder incident to a person under a 
sense of fear. (4) Ioxas, from reikw or réka, the 
hair when combed and dressed. (5) Opi, a general 
term for hair, from the plural of which the Romans 
perhaps borrowed their word tricae—rpiywors and 
tpixepa are used in the same sense. (6) Képon 
(Att. xéppn), from the old word kép, “ the head,” sig- 
nifies properly the hair on the top of the head; 
and hence a particular fashion of arranging the 
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hair among the Greek women was termed xépup- 
Bos; or, when worn in the same style by the men, 
it was designated by another derivative from the 
same word, kp@Svdos. To produce this effect the 
hair was drawn up all round the head from the 
front and back, and fastened in a bow on the top, 
as exemplified in the two preceding busts—one of 
the Apollo Belvedere, the other of Artemis—from 
the British Museum. 

Instead of a band, the people of Athens fastened 
the bow with an ornamental clasp, fashioned like 
a grasshopper, to show 
that they were aborigi- 
nes. Kpwvdos is also 
used for a cap of net- 
work. (See CALANTICA.) 
(7) MadXos, which prop- 
erly means wool, was also 
used for the short, round, 
curly hair, which resem- 
bles the fleece of a lamb, 
such as is seen in some 
of the early Greek sculpt- 
ures, particularly in the 
heads of Heracles, one of 
which is subjoined from a specimen in the British 
Museum. 

(8) Képas was a Greek term used when the 
hair was combed up from the temples on each 
side, so as to give it the appearance of two horns, 
as is seen in the heads of fauns and satyrs, and in 
the bust of Zeus on the following page. (9) Kikuy- 
vos, TAoxpos, xAcOai, the hair which falls in ring- 
lets, either natural or artificial, which was some- 
times called Boorpvyos and wAdxapos. All these 
terms, when strictly appropriated, seem to desig- 
nate that singular style of coiffure which is ob- 
servable in Etruscan and early Greek works, and 
common to both sexes, as is seen in the casts from 
the temple of Athené at Aegina in the British 
Museum. 

Besides the generic coma, the Romans made use 
of the following terms, expressive of some peculiar 
qualities in the hair, or particular mode of arrange- 
ment: (1) Capillus, according to the old etymolo- 
gists, quasi capitis pilus. (2) Crinis, the hair whem 
carefully dressed. (3) Caesaries, which is said,, 
though without much probability, to be connected 
with caedo, the hair of the male sex, because they 
wore it short, whereas the women did not. (4) 
Cincinnus, kixivos, the hair when platted and 
dressed in circles, like the head 
on page 17 (s.v. ACUS), as it is 
still worn by the women of 
Mola di Gaieta (Formiae), Mar- 
tial terms these circles anuli, 
and Claudian orbes. (5) Cirrus, 
a lock of curly hair. The locks 
which fell over the forehead 
were termed capronae (mpoké- 
puov), the modern “bang” or 
“fringe”; those which fell from 
the temples over the ears, antiae. 
Both the antiae and capronae are 
accurately traced in the figure of Cupid bending 
his bow, in the British Museum, from which the 
accompanying illustration is taken. 

All the Greek divinities are distinguished by a 
vharacteristic coiffure, modified in some respects 
as the arts progressed, but never altered in char- 
acter from the original model ; so that any person 


Heracles. 


(British Museum.) 


Cupid. 


(British Mu- 
seum.) 
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tolerably conversant with the works of Greek art 
niay almost invariably recognize the deity repre- 
sented from the disposition of the hair. We pro- 
ceed to specify some of the principal ones. 


Zeus. 
(Vatican. ) 


Lion’s Head. 
(British Museum.) 


The head of the Jion is the type upon which that 
of Zeus is formed, particularly in the disposition 
of the hair, which rises from the forehead and falls 
back in loose curls down the 
sides of the face, until it forms 
a junction with the beard. 
This is made clear by the two 
preceding illustrations, one 
of which is from a statue 
of Zeus in the Vatican, sup- 
posed to be a copy of the Phi- 
dian Zeus; and the other is a 
lion’s head from the British 
Museum. The same disposi- 
tion of the hair is likewise 
preserved in all the real or 
pretended descendants from 
Zeus, such as Aesculapius, 
Alexander, ete. 

Pluto or Serapis has the 
hair longer, straighter, and 
lower over the forehead, in 
order to give severity to the 
aspect, and with the modius on his head, as repre- 
sented in the above drawing from the British Mu- 
seum. The modius is decorated with an olive 
branch, for oil was used in- 
stead of wine in sacrifices 
to Pluto. 

The hair of Poseidon 
is cut finer and sharper 
than that of Zeus. It 
rises from the forehead, and 
then falls down in flakes, 
as if wet, in the manner 
represented in the accom- 
panying head from the Brit- 
ish Museum. 

Apollo is usually repre- 
sented 
with the 
kpoBvdos; but when the hair is 
not tied up on the top of the 
head it is always long and 
flowing over the neck and 
shoulders, as represented in the 
annexed illustration from a 
\ very beautiful and early Greek 
\\) Sculpture in the British Mu- 
seum. Hence he is called in- 
tonsus and dkepoexopns. 

Dionysus also wears his hair 


Serapis. (British Mu- 
seum.) 


Poseidon. 
seum. ) 


(British Mu- 


Apollo. 


(British Mu- 
seum.) 
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unshorn; for he, as well as Apollo, is typical of 
perpetual youth. 

In the mature age of Greek art, Hermes has 
short curly hair, as represented by the head on 
the left hand in the illustration below, from a 
statue in the Vatican, which was for a long time 
falsely ascribed to Antinotis; but in very early 
Greek works he is represented with braided hair, 
in the Etruscan style, and a sharp-pointed beard 
(see the right-hand illustration, from an altar in 
the Museum of the Capitol at Rome), whence he 
is termed odyvorwyer. 


Etruscan Hermes. 
(Cap. Mus.) 


Hermes. 
(Vatican.) 


Hercules has short, crisp hair, like the curls be- 
tween the horns of a bull, the head of which ani- 
mal formed the model for his, as is exemplified in 
the subjoined drawings, one being the head of the 
Farnese Hercules, the other that of a bull, from a 
bas-relief at Rome, in which all the characteristics 
of Hercules, the small head, thick neck, and par- 
ticular form of the hair, are strongly preserved. 


Farnese Hercules. Head of Bull. 

The hair of Heré or Iuno is parted in the front, 
and on the top of the head is a kind of diadem, 
called in Latin corona, and in Greek odevdovn, from 
its resemblance to a sling, the broad part of which 
is placed above the fore- 
head, while the two lashes 
act as bands to confine the 
hair on the sides of the 
head and fasten it behind, 
in the manner represented 
in the annexed illustration 
from the British Museum. 

Pallas is rarely seen with- 
out her helmet; but when 
portrayed with her head un- 
covered the hair is tied up 
in a knot at some distance J 
from the head, and then falls § 
from the band in long paral- 
lel curls. 


Heré with cpevdsvn. 
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Aphrodité and Artemis are sometimes adorned 
with the xdépup8o0s; but both these divinities 
are more frequently represented with their hair 
dressed in the simple style of the young Greek 
girls, whose hair is parted in front, and conducted 
round to the back, so as to conceal the upper part 
of the ears. It is then tied in a plain knot at the 
nape of the neck, or, at other times, though less 
frequently, at the top of the head; both of which 
fashions are represented in the two illustrations 
subjoined; one, that on the right, Niobé, and the 
other from a bas-relief at Rome. 


From a bas-relief at Rome. Niobé. 

False hair, or wigs, pevakn, myvikn, kopar poo bé- 
Tal, Tpixes Tpo Gera, galerus, corymbium, caliendrum, 
capillamentum, were also worn by the people of both 
countries (Mart. v. 68; xii. 23), and much esteemed 
by them. 

Several passages of Latin literature show the 
fondness of the Roman women for blond hair, quan- 
tities of which were imported from Germany to be 
made up into wigs. (See Juv. vi. 120; Ovid. 4. A. 
iii. 163.) Hence, in some of the statues, the hair 
was gilt, remains of which are discernible in the 
Venus dei Medici and in the Apollo of the Cap- 
itol; and both sexes dyed their hair when it grew 
gray (Plin. H. N. xxvi. § 164). 


(Museum at Ghizeh.) 


Ancient Wig. 


In very early times the Romans wore their hair 
long, as was represented in the oldest statues dur- 
ing the age of Varro, and hence the Romans of 
the Augustan Age designated their ancestors in- 
tonsi and capillati. But this fashion did not last 
after the year B.C. 300, as appears by the remain- 
ing works of art. The women, too, dressed their 
hair with simplicity, at least until the time of the 
emperors, and probably much in the same style as 
those of Greece; but at the Augustan period a va- 
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many of which are described by Ovid. Four spee- 
imens of different periods are given below. The 
first head on the left represents Octavia, the niece 
of Augustus, from the Museum in the Capitol at 
Rome; the next, Messalina, fifth wife of the em- 
peror Claudius; the one below, on the left, Sabi- 
na, the wife of Hadrian; and the next, Plautilla, 
the wife of Caracalla, which last three are from the 
British Museum. 


(1) Octavia. 
Claudius. 
tilla, wife of Caracalla. 
British Museum. ] 


(Capitol. Mus.) (2) Messalina, wife of 
(3) Sabina, wife of Hadrian. (4) Plau- 
[The last three from the 


Both countries had some peculiar customs con- 
nected with the growth of their hair and illustra- 
The 
Spartans combed and dressed their heads with es- 
pecial care when about to encounter any great 
danger, in which act Leonidas and his followers 
were discovered by the spies of Xerxes before the 
battle of Thermopylae. The sailors of both na- 
tions shaved off their hair after an escape from 
shipwreck or other heavy calamity and dedicated 
it to the gods. In the earlier ages, the Greeks of 
both sexes ent their hair close in mourning; but 
subsequently this practice was more exclusively 
confined to the women, the men leaving theirs 
long and neglected, as was the custom among the 
Romans. 

In childhood—that is, up to the age of puberty— 
the hair of the males was suffered to grow long 
among both nations, when it was clipped and ded- 
icated to some river or deity, from thence called 
koupotpopos by the poets, and therefore to cut 
off the hair means to take the toga virilis. At Ath- 
ens this ceremony was performed on the third day 
of the festival Apaturia, which is therefore termed 
KOUpPE@TLS. 

In both countries the slaves were shaved as a 
mark of servitude, On barbers, see TONSOR. 

The Vestal Virgins also cut their hair short upon 
taking their vows; which rite still remains in the 


riety of different head-dresses came into fashion, | Roman Church, in which all women have their hair 
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cut close upon taking the veil. The hair was fast- 
ened up with hair-pins (acus crinales) and combs 
( pectines ), which we find made of boxwood, ivory, 
and tortoise-shell. The hair was also at times fast- 
ened with bands (diademata) of gold set with jewels, 
like the Greek oredavn, As to nets, the women 
used to wear reticula, sometimes made of gold 
threads. The mitra (Juv. iii.66) has been explained 
elsewhere, and the calautica, or calantica, or calvatica 
was a cap with lappets covering the ears and with 
two strings for tying under the chin. Nonius says 
it was worn by women only. For other matters 
relating to the modes of dressing the hair, ete., see 
Acus; DirapeMA; Mirra; PECTEN; RETICULUM. 


Comana (Kéyava). (1) A city of Pontus, surnamed 
Pontica, to distinguish it from the Cappadocian city 
of the same name. It was situated to the north- 
east of Zela, and not far from the source of the 
Tris. This place was celebrated for the worship 
of the goddess MA, supposed to answer to the Bel- 
lona of the West. She was likewise revered with 
equal honours in the Cappadocian Comana. 
priesthood attached to the temple was an office 
of the highest emolument and dignity, and was 
sought after by kings and princes. The city itself 
was large and populous. The festivals of the god- 
dess, which were held twice a year, drew thither 
an immense concourse, There were no less than 
6000 slaves attached to the service of the temple, 
and most of these were courtesans. Hence it was 
remarked that the citizens were generally addicted 
to pleasure, and the town itself was styled by some 
“Tittle Corinth.” (2) A city of Cappadocia, cele- 
brated for its temple of Artemis Taurica. 


Comes. Originally a fellow-traveller; hence it 
is applied to the members of the retinue of a mag- 
istrate or high official sent into the provinces (ef. 
Cic. Verr. ii. 10, 27), and under the emperors the 
term is used especially of those accompanying the 
emperor or members of his family. From this it 
was a natural transition to apply the term to the 
courtiers generally, even when not on a journey; 
and in later Latin we find it used of the holders 
of the various State - offices. About the time of 
Constantine it became a regular honorary title, 
whence the modern count (French comte), including 
various grades, answering to the comites ordinis pri- 
mi, secundi, tertii. 

The names of the following officers explain 
themselves: Comes Orientis (of whom there seem 
to have been two, one the superior of the other), 
comes Aegypti, comes Britanniae, comes Africae, 
comes rei militaris, comes portuum, comes sta- 
buli, comes domesticorum equitum, comes clibana- 
rius, comes linteae vestis or vestiarii (master of the 
robes). In fact the emperor had as many comites 
as he had functions. 


Comic Art. 
TURA. 


See Grarrit1; Prorura; SCULP- 


Comissatio (from kdpos or kopdtw, comissari). 
A drinking-bout following the cena (q. v.), and fre- 
quently prolonged into the night. Food was par- 
taken of during the comissatio, but only as a rel- 
ish for the wine. Cf. Plaut. Most. i. 4; Petron. 65; 
Suet. Tit. 7. 

Combréa (Kop Bpeia). 
nian district of Crossaea. 


A town in the Macedo- 


Cominium. A town in Samnium, destroyed by 
the Romans in the Samnite wars (Livy, x. 44). 
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Comitia. The popular assemblies of the Ro-. 
mans, summoned and presided over by a magistra- 
tus. Inthe comitia the Roman people appeared as 
distributed into its political sections, for the pur- 
pose of deciding, in the exercise of its sovereign 
rights, upon the business brought before it by the 
presiding magistrate. The comitia must be dis- 
tinguished from the contiones. The contiones were 
also summoned and presided over by a magistrate, 
but they did not assemble in their divisions, and 
they had nothing to do but to receive the com- 
munications of the magistrate. In all its assem- 
blies at Rome the people remained standing. The 
original place of meeting was the Comitium, a 
part of the Fornm. There were three kinds of 
comitia, viz. : 

(1) Tar Comitia CurtATa. This was the as- 
sembly of the patricians in their thirty ewriae, who, 
until the change of the constitution under Servius 
Tullius, constituted the whole populus Romanus. 
During the regal period they were summoned by 


The | the rex or interrex, who brought before them ques- 


tions to be decided Aye or No. The voting was 
taken first in each curia by heads, and then ac- 


| cording to curiae, in an order determined by lot. 


The business within the competence of this as- 
sembly was: (a) to elect a king proposed by the 
interrex ; (b) to confer upon the king the imperium, 
by virtue of the lex curiata de imperio ; (ce) to decide 
on declarations of war, appeals, arrogationes (see 
ApDopTIO ), and the reception of foreign families 
into the body of the patricians. The Servian con- 
stitution transferred the right of declaring aggres- 
sive war and the right of deciding appeals to the 
Comitia Centuriata, which, from this time onward, 
represented the people, now composed of both 
After the establishment 
of the Republic, the Comitia Curiata retained the 
right (a) of conferring, on the proposal of the Sen- 
ate, the imperium on the magistrates elected by 
the Comitia Centuriata, and on the dictator elected 
by the consuls; (b) of confirming, likewise on the 
proposal of the Senate, the alterations in the con- 
stitution decided upon by the Comitia Centuriata, 
and Tributa. : 

The extinction of the political difference be- 
tween patricians and plebeians destroyed the po- 
litical position of the Comitia Curiata, and the mere 
shadow of their rights survived. The assembly 
itself became an unreality, so much so that, in the 
end, the presence of the thirty lictores curiati and 
three augurs was sufficient to enable legal resolu- 
tions to be passed. (See Licrors.) But the Comitia 
Curiata retained the powers affecting the reception 
of a non-patrician into the patrician order, and the 
powers affecting the proceeding of arrogatio, es- 
pecially in cases where the transition of a patrician 
into a plebeian family was concerned. Evidence 
of the exercise of these funetions on their part 
may be traced down to the imperial period. 

(2) Tur CoMITIA CALATA were also an assembly 
of the patrician curiae. They were so called be- 
cause publicly summoned (calare). The pontifices 
presided, and the functions of the assembly were: 
(a) to inaugurate the flamines, the rex sacrorum, 
and indeed the king himself during the regal 
period. (b) The detestatio sacrorum, previous to an 
act of arrogatio. This was the formal release of a 
person passing by adoption into another family 
from the sacra of his former family. (See Apop- 
TIO.) (c) The ratification of wills twice a year; 


2 
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but this applies only to an early period. (d) The 
announcement of the calendar of festivals on the 
first day of every month. 

(3) Comitia CENTURIATA, The assembly of the 
whole people, patrician as well as plebeian, ar- 
ranged according to the centuriae established by 
Servius Tullius. The original founder of the Co- 
mitia Centuriata transferred to them certain polit- 
ical rights which had previously been exercised by 
the Comitia Curiata. It was not, however, until 
the foundation of the Republic, when the sovereign 
power in the State was transferred to the body of 
citizens, that they attained their real political im- 
portance. They then became the assembly in 
which the people, collectively, expressed its will. 
The right of summoning the Comitia Centuriata 
originally belonged to the king. During the re- 
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publican period it belonged, in its full extent, to | 


the consuls and the dictator alone. The other 
magistrates possessed it only within certain limits. 
The interrex, for instance, could, in case of there 
being no consuls, sammon the Comitia Centuriata 


to hold an election, but he could summon them for | 
this purpose only. The censors could call them | 


together only for the holding of the census and the 
lustrum ; the praetors, if may be conjectured, only 


in the case of capital trials. In all other instances | 


the consent of the consuls, or their authorization, 
was indispensable. 
The duties of the Comitia Centuriata during the 


republican period were as follows: (a) To elect the | 
higher magistrates: consuls, censors, and praetors. | 


(6) To give judgment in all the capital trials in 
which appeal to the people was permitted from 
the sentence of the magistrate sitting in judgment. 
This popular jurisdiction was gradually limited to 
political trials, common offences being dealt with 
by the ordinary commissions. And in the later 


republican age the judicial assemblies of the Comi- | 


tia Centuriata became, in general, rarer, especially 
after the formation of special standing commissions 
(quaestiones perpetuae) for the trial of a number 
of offences regarded as political. 
declaring a war of aggression; this on the proposal 
of the consuls, with the approval of the Senate. 
(d) To pass laws proposed by the higher magis- 
trates, with the approval of the Senate. This right 
lost much of its valne after B.c. 287, when the legis- 


lative powers of the Comitia Tributa were made | 


equal to those of the Comitia Centuriata. After 
this time the legislative activity of the latter as- 
sembly gradually diminished. : 

The Comitia Centuriata were originally a mili- 
tary assembly, and the citizens accordingly, in 
ancient times, attended them in arms. On the 
night before the meeting, the magistrate summon- 
ing the assembly took the auspices on the place of 
meeting, the Campus Martins. If the auspices 
were favourable, signals were given, before day- 
break, from the walls and the citadel hy the blow- 
ing of horns, summoning the citizens to a contio. 
The presiding magistrate offered a sacrifice and 
repeated a solemn prayer, and the assembly pro- 
ceeded to consider the business which required its 
decision. Private individuals were not allowed to 
speak, except with the consent of the presiding 
magistrate. At his command the armed people di- 
vided themselves into their centuriae, and marched 
in this order to the Campus Martius, preceded by 
banners and headed by the cavalry. Arrived at the 
Campus, they proceeded to the voting, the president 


(c) To decide on | 
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having again put the proposal to the people in the 
form of a question, Velitis iubeatis Quirites? (“Do 
you wish ?” “Do you command ?”), While the vot- 
ing was going on, a red flag stood on the Ianiculum. 
The equites, who in ancient times used to begin 
the battles in war, opened the voting, and their 18 
centuries were therefore called praerogativae. The 
result of their vote was immediately published, 
and, being taken as an omen for the voters 
who were to follow, was usually decisive. Then 
came the 175 centuries of the five classes of infan- 
try in their order. Each century counted as cast- 
ing one vote; this vote was decided by a previous 
voting within the century, which was at first 
open, but in later times was taken by ballot. If 
the 18 centuries of equites and the 80 centuries 
of the first class, with whom went the 2 centuries 
of mechanics (centuriae fabrum), were unanimous, 
the question was decided, as there would be a ma- 
jority of 100 centuries to 93. If not, the voting 
went on until one side secured the votes of at 
least 97 centuries. The lower classes only voted in 
the rare cases where the votes of the higher classes 
were not united. The proceedings concluded with 
a formal announcement of the result on the part 
of the presiding magistrate, and the dismissal of 
the host. Ifno result was arrived at by sunset, or if 
unfavourable omens appeared during the proceed- 
ings, or while the voting was going on, the assembly 
was adjourned until the next convenient occasion. 

This form of voting gave the wealthier citizens 
a decided advantage over the poorer, and lent an 
aristocratic character to the Comitia Centuriata. 
In the third century B.c. a change was introduced 
in the interest of the lower classes. Each of the 
thirty-five tribus, or districts, into which the Ro- 
man territory was divided, included two centuriae 
of iuniores and seniores respectively. (For the five 
classes, see EXERCITUS.) Thus each of the five 
classes included 70 centuries, making 350 centuries 
in all. To this number add the 18 centuries equi- 
tum, and the 5 centuries not included in the prop- 
ertied classes —namely, 2 of fabri (mechanics), 2 
of tubicines (musicians ), and 1 of proletarii and 
liberti (the very poor and the freedmen), and the 
whole number of centuries amounts to 373. The 
centuries, it must be remembered, had by this 
time quite lost their military character. Under 
this arrangement the 88 votes of the equites and 
the first classis were confronted with the 285 votes 
of the rest. Besides this, the right of voting first 
was taken from the equites and given to the centu- 
ria praerogativa chosen by lot from the first classis. 
The voting, it is true, was still taken in the order 
of the classes, but the classes were seldom unani- 
mous as in former times; for the interests of the 
tribus, which were represented in each classis by 
two centuries respectively, were generally diver- 
gent, and the centuries voted in the sense of their 
tribe. The consequence was that it was often nec- 
essary—indeed, perhaps that it became the rule, 
at least at elections—to take the votes of all the 
classes. 

In early times the military arrangement was suf- 
ficient to secure the maintenance of order. But 
after its disappearance the classes were separated 
and the centuriae kept apart by wooden barriers 
(saepta), from which the centuries passed over 
bridges into an open inner space called ovile (sheep- 
fold), On the position of the Comitia Centuriata 
during the imperial age, see below. 
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(4) Comrt1a TripuTA. This was the collective 
assembly of the people arranged according to the 
local distribution of tribes. (See Tripus.) When 
the tribuneship of the plebs was established (B.C. 
494) the tribunes were allowed the right of sum- 
moning assemblies of the plebs in its tribes to con- 
sider questions affecting its interests. Out of these 
councils of the plebs (concilia plebis) were afterwards 
(B.c. 449) formed the Comitia Tributa, in which 
the patricians were represented as well as the 
plebeians; but the plebeians had the prepon- 
derance, as they were the more numerous, and as 
the voting qualification was exactly equal. By a 
law passed in B.c. 449, and finally ratified in 286, 
the plebi scita, or resolutions of the Comitia Tributa, 
were declared binding upon the whole populus. The 
consequence was that this assembly, side by side 
with the Comitia Centuriata, became the repre- 
sentative of the popular supremacy, and, indeed, 
its proper and constitutional organ. This was 
specially the case in regard to legislation, the 
more so as it was far simpler to summon the pevo- 
ple by tribes than by centuries, 

The right of summoning the Comitia Tributa 
lay chiefly, though not exclusively, with the tri- 
buni. Their consent was regarded as an indispen- 
sable condition, if another magistrate wished to 
summon or preside over the Comitia Tributa. Un- 
til the latter years of the Republic, the assembly 
usually met upon the Capitol, and afterwards on 
the Campus Martius. The functions of the Comi- 
tia Tributa, gradually acquired, were as follows: 
(a) The election of all the lower magistrates, ordi- 
nary (as the tribunt plebis, tribunt militum, aediles 
plebis, aediles curules) and extraordinary, under 
the presidency partly of the tribunes, partly of the 
consuls or praetors. (b) The nomination of the 
pontifes maximus, and of the coépted members of 
the religious collegia of the pontifices, augures, and 
decemviri sacrorum. This nomination was carried 
out by a committee of seventeen tribes chosen by 
lot. (c) To give judicial decisions in all suits in- 
stituted by the tribunes and aediles of the plebs, 
for offences against the plebs or its representatives. 
In later times these suits were mostly instituted 
on the ground of bad or illegal administration. 
The tribunes and aediles had, in these cases, the 
power of inflicting pecuniary fines ranging up to 
a large amount. (d) To pass resolutions on pro- 
posals made by the tribunes of the plebs and the 
higher magistrates on foreign and domestic affairs 
—on the conclusion of peace, for instance, or the 
making of treaties. Their power was almost un- 
limited, and the more important because, strictly 
speaking, it was only the higher magistrates who 
required the authorization of the Senate. Nor had 
the Senate more than the right of quashing a meas- 
ure passed without due formalities. 

The Comitia Tributa were summoned, at least 
seventeen days before the meeting, by the simple 
proclamation of a herald (praeco). As in the case of 
the Comitia Centuriata, business could neither be 
begun nor continued in the face of adverse auspices. 
Like the Comitia Centuriata, too, the tribal assem- 
bly met at daybreak and could not sit beyond 
sunset. If summoned by the tribunes, the Comitia 
Tributa could only meet in the city, or within the 
radius of a mile from it. The usual place of as- 
sembly was the Forum or the Comitium (q. v.). If 
summoned by other anthorities, the assembly met 
outside the city, most commonly in the Campus 
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Martius. The proceedings opened with a prayer, 
unaccompanied by sacrifice. The business in hand 
was then discussed in a contio (see above, p. 391 a); 
and the proposal having been read out, the meet- 
ing was requested to arrange itself according to 
its thirty-five tribes in the saepta, or wooden fences. 
Lots were drawn to decide which tribe should vote 
first. The tribe on which this duty fell was called 
principium. The result of this first vote was pro- 
claimed, and the other tribes then proceeded to 
vote simultaneously, not successively. The votes 
given by each tribe were then announced in an 
order determined by lot. Finally, the general re- 
sult of the voting was made known. 

The proposer of a measure was bound to put his 
proposal into due form and publish it beforehand. 
When a measure came to the vote, it was accepted 
or rejected as a whole. It became law when the 
presiding magistrate announced that it had been 
accepted. The character of the comitia had begun 
to decline even in the later period of the Republic. 
Even the citizens of Rome took but little part in 
them, and this is still more true of the population 
of Italy, who had received the Roman citizenship 
in B.c. 89. The Comitia Tributa, in particular, 
sank gradually into a mere gathering of the city 
mob, strengthened on all sides by the influx of 
corrupt elements. The results of the voting came 
more and more to represent, not the public inter- 
est, but the effects of direct or indirect corruption. 
Under the Empire the Comitia Centuriata and 
Tributa continued to exist—in a shadowy form, it 
is true—down to the third century a.p. Inlius 
Caesar had deprived them of the right of deciding 
ou war and peace. Under Augustus they lost the 
power of jurisdiction, and, practically, the power 
of legislation. The imperial measures were, indeed, 
laid before the Comitia Tributa for ratification, 
but this was all; and under the successors of Au- 
gustus even this proceeding became rarer, Since 
the time of Vespasian, the emperors, at their acces- 
sion, received their legislative and other powers 
from the Comitia Tributa; but this, like the rest, 
was a mere formality. The power of election was 
that which, in appearance at least, survived long- 
est. Augustus, like Iulius Caesar, allowed the 
Jomitia Centuriata to confirm the nomination of 
two candidates for the consulship. He also left 
to the Comitia Centuriata and Tributa the power 
of free election to half the other magistracies— 
the other half being filled by nominees of his own. 
Tiberius transferred the last remnant of free elec- 
tive power to the Senate, whose proposals, orig- 
inating under imperial influence, were laid before 
the Comitia for ratification. The formalities, the 
auspices, prayer, sacrifice, and proclamation, were 
now the important things, and the measures pro- 
posed were carried, not by regular voting, but by 
acclamation. See Mommsen, Rémische Forschun- 
gen, vol. i.; Becker and Marquardt, Rom. Alter- 
thiimer, vol. ii., pt. i., pp. 353-394, and pt. iii, pp. 
1-196; Lange, Rom. Alterthiimer, i. 341-355, 391— 
491; ii. 418-682; and the articles TABELLARIAR 
Lreces; LEX; Pons. 

Comitialis Dies. See Drs. 

Comitium. The name of a small space in Rome, 
bounded on the north by the Senate House (see 
Curra), and on the south by the Rostra (q. v.). 
Down to the second century B.c. it was used for 
the meetings of the assemblies and of the courts 
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of law. After the removal of the rostra it became 
part of the Forum. See Forum. 


Commagené (Koupaynyy). The northeastern- 
most district of Syria, lying between the Taurus 
and the Euphrates. It formed a part of the king- 
dom of Syria, after the fall of which it maintained 
its independence under a race of kings, the family 
of the Seleucidae, and was not united to the Roman 
Empire until the reign of Vespasian. 

Commentarii. (1) Roman collections of his- 
torical documents, such as treaties, decrees, and 
short notices of important events. These became 
the sources from which many of the Roman his- 
torians drew their materials in treating of the 
early period. Of these collections may be noted 
(a) the CoMMENTARIL REGUM, professing to be the 
work of the kings themselves, and in reality con- 
taining very ancient records; (6) the COMMENTARILI 
AuGUruUM, kept by the college of augurs; (c) the 
COMMENTARIL PONTIFICUM, also called ANNALES 
MAXIMI, containing the names of the magistrates for 
each year and a record of all memorable events from 
the days of the kings down to the pontificate of P. 
Mucius Scaevola (B.c. 133); (d) the COMMENTARI 
MAGISTRATUUM (i.e. consulum, quaestorum, censorum, 
etc.), records of the transactions of individual magis- 
trates. The greatest part of these records perished 
when Rome was destroyed by the Gauls (B.c. 388), 
though in some cases copies of them remained. See 
ANNALES; Fastr; Lipri LINTEI (2) The title of 
a number of historical and legal works by various 
Roman writers, the best known being those of 
Cicero (written in Greek with the title iropynpara), 
now lost, but largely used by Plutarch in his life 
of Cicero; the Commentarii de Bello Gallico and the 
Commentarii de Bello Civili of Tulius Caesar (q. Vv.) ; 
and the Commentarii de Ture Civili of the jurist Gaius 
(a. V.)- 

Commentarius, Commentarii ( tropr7jpara ). 
Properly notes or note-books. Hence the word 
acquires a variety of meanings, of which the most 
important are the following: 

(1) Commentarii domestici, or family memorials, 
the records of events interesting to the members 
of particular families. 

(2) The “ memoirs” drawn up by public men as 
to events in which they had taken part. See above. 

(3) Memoranda kept by different departments 
of the public service, the officials in charge of 
them being known as a commentariis. 

(4) In towns a register kept of the official acts 
of the municipal authorities. We have interest- 
ing extracts from the commentarii of Caeré in an 
inscription in the Museum at Naples (Wilmanns, 
2083). 

(5) The unofficial record of recent eveuts at 
Rome, sent by Caelius to Cicero in Cilicia, is called 
by him commentarii rerum urbanarum (Cic, Ad 
Fam. viii. 2, 2). 


(6) The record of the daily occurrences at court | 
kept in commentarii diurni (Suet. Aug. 64), a kind 


of private diary, which must be distinguished from 
the formal acta and also from 

(7) Commentarii principis, the register of the em- 
peror’s official decisions (Plin. Zp. x. 106) and of 
accusations brought before him (Suet. Calig. 15). 

(8) Tacitus once (Ann. xv. 74) speaks of commen- 
tarii senatus, by which he can hardly mean any- 
thing but the acta senatus. See ACTA. 

Commentator Cruquianus. See CRUQUIUS. 
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Commerce. (1) GrrmK. In the Homeric poems 
the Greeks are not represented as a people with a 
spontaneous inclination to commerce, Indeed, the 
position of the oldest Greek cities, far away from 
the sea, sufficiently shows that their founders can 
have had no idea of trade as a means of getting 
wealth. Greek navigation in ancient times was 
almost exclusively subservient to war and piracy, to 
which latter, for a long time, no stigma was attached 
in public opinion. And the trade carried on with 
Greece by the Asiatics, especially the Pheenicians, 
who then ruled the Greek seas, can hardly have 
been very active. The Greeks, having no agricul- 
tural or industrial produce to offer, could not have 
tempted many foreigners to deal with them. But 
in the centuries succeeding the Homeric Age the 
commerce of Greece was revolutionized, 

The islands, especially Aegina and Euboea, were 
foremost in commercial undertakings; the only con- 
tinental town which was at all successful in this 
way being Corinth, which was favoured by its in- 
comparable position. It was the foundation of 
the Hellenic colonies in Asia Minor that first occa- 
sioned the free development of Greek trade. The 
exertions of the Ionians were mainly instrumental 
in creating two things indispensable to its success 
—namely, commercial activity, excited by contact 
with the ancient industries of the East, and a mar- 
itime power in the proper sense, which made it 
possible to oust the Phoenicians from the naval 
supremacy which they had so long maintained. 
This new commercial activity necessitated a larg- 
er use of the precious metals and the establish- 
ment of a gold and silver coinage, which the Ioni- 
ans were the first among the Greeks to adopt. 
This proved a powerful stimulus to the develop- 
ment of commerce, or rather it was the very con- 
dition of its existence. Miletus took the first 
place among the trading colonies. The influence 
of these cities upon their mother country was so 
strong that even the Dorians gradually lost their 
national and characteristic dislike of trade and 
commerce, and threw themselves actively into 
their pursuit. Down to the sixth century B.C. 
Greek commerce had extended itself to the coasts 


| of the Mediterranean and the inland seas connect- 


ed with it, especially towards the East. It was 
not until a later time that Athens joined the cir- 
cle of commercial cities. Even in Solon’s time 
the Athenians had lived mainly by agriculture 
and cattle-breeding, and it was only with the 
growth of the democratic constitution that their 
commercial intercourse with the other cities became 
at all considerable. The Persian Wars, however, 
and her position as head of the naval confederacy, 
raised Athens to the position of the first maritime 
power in Greece. Under the administration of 
Pericles she became the centre of all Hellenic ac- 
tivity, not only in art and science, but in trade. 
It was only Corinth and Corcyra whose western 
trade enabled them to maintain a prominent posi- 
tion by the side of Athens. The Greeks of Asia 
Minor completely lost their commercial position 
after their conquest by the Persians. The naval 
supremacy of Athens, and with it its commerce, 
were completely annihilated by the Peloponnesian 
War. It was a long time before the Athenians 
succeeded in breaking down the maritime power 
of Sparta which that war had established. Hav- 
ing done so, they recovered, but only for a short 
time, a position of prominence not at all equal 
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to their former supremacy by sea. The victory 
xf the Macedonian power entirely destroyed the 
political and commercial importance of Athens, 
whose trade now fell behind that of other cities. 
The place of Athens, as the first maritime and 
commercial power, was taken by the city of 
Rhodes, founded in B.c. 408. By the second half 
of the fourth century B.c. the trade of Rhodes had 
extended itself over the whole known world, and 
its maritime law was universally observed until 
a much later period. After the destruction of Cor- 
inth, in the middle of the second century B.c., the 
island of Delos enjoyed a brief but brilliant period 
of prosperity. Among the commercial cities of 
the Graeco- Macedonian Empire, Alexandria in 
Egypt took the first place, and rose indeed to be 
the centre of European and Eastern trade. It was 
mainly through Alexandria that intercourse was 
kept up between Greece and the Eastern coun- 
tries opened up by the campaigns of Alexander 
the Great. 

One of the most important routes followed by 
Grecian traffic was that leading to the Black 
Sea, the coasts of which were fringed with Greek 
colonies. Besides Byzantium and Sinopé, the 
chief commercial centres in this region were Ol- 
bia, Panticapaeum, Phanagoria, and Phasis, from 


which trade-routes penetrated far into the lar-) 


barian countries of the interior. Other main 
routes led by Chios and Lesbos to the coasts of 
Asia Minor and by the Cyclades to that part of the 
Asiatic coast where lay the great cities of Samos, 
Ephesus, and Miletus. Hence they continued to 
Egypt and Cyrené, by Rhodes and Cyprus and 
the coast of Phenicia. But in travelling to these 
parts from the Peloponnesus, men generally sailed 
by way of Crete, which had been long celebrated 
for its maritime enterprise. Round the promon- 
tory of Malea, the southernmost point of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and by Corcyra, they sailed north- 
ward to the coasts of the Adriatic, or westward 
to Italy and Sicily. Regular traffic beyond Sicily 
was rendered impossible by the jealousy of the 
Carthaginians and Etruscans, who were masters 
of the commerce in this region, and whose place 
was afterwards taken there by the Romans. A 
considerable land- traffic was carried on by the 
colonies with barbarians of the interior. But in 
Greece Proper the mountainous nature of the 
country and the absence of navigable rivers were 
unfavourable to communication by land, and the 
land-traffic accordingly was entirely thrown into 
the shade by the maritime trade. The only op- 
portunity for commerce by land on a large seale 
was afforded by the great national festivals, which 
brought together great crowds of people from 
every part of Greece, and secured them a safe con- 
duct. (See Exrcuerria,) In this way these fes- 
tivals exactly corresponded to the trade fairs of 
modern Europe. 

The exports of Greece consisted mainly of wine, 
oil, and manufactured goods, especially pottery 
and metal wares. The imports ineluded the nec- 
essaries of life, of which Greece itself, with its 
dense population, artificially increased by slavery, 
did not produce a sufficient quantity. The staple 
was wheat, which was imported in large quanti- 
ties from the coasts of the Black Sea, Egypt, and 
Sicily. Next came wood for houses and for ships, 
and raw materials of all kind for manufacture. 
The foreign manufactures imported were mostly 
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objects of luxury. Finally we should mention 
the large number of imported slaves. 

Comparing the circumstances of the ancient 
Greek maritime commerce with those of modern 
trade, we may observe that the ancients were 
much hampered by having no commission agen- 
cies and no system of exchange. The proprietor 
of the cargo sailed with it, or sent a representa- 
tive with full powers. No transaction was car: 
ried on without payment in ready money, which 
was often rendered difficult by the existence of 
different systems of coinage. With uncivilized 
tribes, notably those on the Black Sea, a system 
of barter long maintained itself. As no goods 
could be bought without cash payments, and men 
of property generally preferred to lend out their 
capital to borrowers at high interest, a system of 
bottomry was extensively developed in Greek 
maritime trade. The creditor usually took care, 
in lending the capital necessary for loading the 
ship, to secure a lien on the ship or the cargo—or 
both. With this he undertook the risks of the 
business, charging interest at a very high rate, 
generally twenty to thirty per cent. The written 
contract contained other specifications as to the 
ship and the rate of interest, for the breach of 
which certain customary penalties were fixed. 
These had reference to the destination of the 
ship and, generally speaking, to the ronte and 
the time to be occupied; to the character and 
value of the wares, and to the repayment of the 
loan—the latter to determine whether it should 
be made on the ship’s arriving at its destination 
or on its return home. In the first case the cred- 
itor would often sail with the ship, if he had no 
representative on the spot or at the port for which 
she was bound. 

At Athens, and no doubt in other cities, the in- 
terests of the creditor were protected by a strict 
code of laws. Fraudulent appropriation of a 
deposit was punishable with death; dilatoriness 
in payment with imprisonment. The creditor 
was allowed to seize not only the security, but 
the whole property of the debtor. In other re- 
spects Athenian legislation secured several advan- 
tages to traders. Commercial cases came before 
the law courts in winter only, when navigation 
was impossible, and they had to be decided with- 
ina month. In ordinary cases of debt, the credit- 
or could only seize on the debtor’s property; but 
in commercial cases he was liable to be impris- 
oned if condemned to payment. In other mat- 
ters aliens had to be represented in court by a cit- 
izen; in commercial cases they could appear in 
person. It was the duty of the Thesmothetae to 
see to the preparation of these cases. The trial 
was carried on and the verdict given by a special 
tribunal, the vavrodikac (q. v.). Merchants could 
easily obtain the considerable privilege of exemp- 
tion from military service, though they were not 
legally entitled to it. 

In general, it may be said that the Greek States, 
in consideration of the importance of trade, went 
very far in providing for its interests. They did 
their best to secure its safety and independence 
by force of arms, and concluded treaties with the 
same end in view. This is especially true of those 
agreements which regulated the legal relations of 
the citizens of any two States in their intercourse 
with each other, and prescribed the forms to be 
observed by the citizens of one State when bring- 
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ing suits against those of another. The institu- 
tion of mpdgéevor, corresponding to that of the mod- 
ern consuls, was of immense benefit to the trading 
community, The Greek governments did a great 
deal in the way of constructing harbours, ware- 
houses, and buildings for exchange in the neigh- 
bourhood of the harbours. The superintendence 
of the harbour traffic, like that of the market traf- 
fic, was intrusted to special government officials; 
in Athens, for instance, to the ten overseers of the 
*Eurropioy. (See AGORANOMI.) The Athenians 
had also a-special board, called petpovdpor, to see 
that the weights and measures were correct. It 
was only in exceptional cases that the freedom of 
trade was interfered with by monopolies, nor was 
it usual to lay prohibitions upon imports. Pro- 
hibitions of exportation were, however, much com- 
moner. In many States, as e. g. in Macedonia, it 
was forbidden to export building materials, espe- 
cially wood for ship-building: and no grain might 
be exported from Attica. Again, no Athenian mer- 
chant was permitted to carry corn to any harbour 
but that of Athens: no citizen or resident alien 
could lend money on the security of ships carrying 
corn to any place but Athens. Even foreigners 
who came with corn into the harbour of Athens 
were compelled to deposit two-thirds of it for sale 
there. To prevent excessive profits being realized 
in the corn trade, it was made a capital offence for 
any private citizen to buy up more than fifty bush- 
els at a time, or sell it at a profit of more than an 
obolus a bushel. The corn trade was under the 
superintendence of a board called citropiAakes. In 
the prevailing activity of commerce, the tolls on 
exports and imports were a plentiful source of 
revenue to the government. See PORTORIUM. 

In Greek society, petty trading was thought a 
vulgar and sordid pursuit, and was left to the 
poorer citizens and resident aliens (yérockor). In 
Athens the class of resident aliens included a great 
number of the larger dealers; for the wealthier 
and more respectable citizens liked lending their 
capital to others engaged in trade better than en- 
gaging in trade themselves. 

(2) Roman. In Italy an active commerce was 
early carried on at sea by the Etruscans, the other 
Italian peoples taking only a passive part in it. 
But Rome, from a very early time, became the 
commercial centre of Central Italy. It was situ- 
ated on a river deep enough to admit large ves- 
sels, the upper course and tributaries of which 
were also navigable. Its position was much im- 
proved by the harbour at the colony of Ostia, said 
to have been constructed under Ancus Marcius. 
So long as the Etrnseans and Carthaginians and 
(as in later times) the Greek cities of southern 
Italy and Sicily, like Tarentum and Syracuse, 
ruled the sea, the maritime power and commerce 
of Rome were restricted within very narrow lim- 
its. Even as late as the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. the traffic of Rome was contined to Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, and Africa, But with the extension 
of the Roman power, Roman commerce assumed 
wider dimensions. At the end of the republican 
period Roman ships were on every sea, and there 
was a flourishing interior trade in Italy and all 
the provinces. Wherever there was a navigable 
river it was used for communication, with the hap- | 
piest results. After the Second Punic spin: Rome 
gradually acquired the character of a great com- 
mercial city, where the products of the whole 
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world, natural and industrial, found a market. 
The most considerable import was corn, and this 
at all periods of Roman history. (See ANNONA.) 
The chief exports of Italy were wine and oil, to 
which we must add, after the development of Ital- 
ian industry, manufactured goods. The trading- 
harbour of Rome was Puteoli (Pozzuoli), on the 
Bay of Naples, while Ostia was used mainly by 
corn-ships. Petty dealing was regarded unfa- 
vourably by the Romans, as by the Greeks; but 
trade on a large scale was thought quite respecta- 
ble, though in older times members of the Senate 
were not allowed to engage in it. Most of the 
larger undertakings at Rome were in the hands 
of joint-stock companies (see PUBLICANI), the ex- 
istence of which made it possible for small capi- 
talists to share in the profits and risks of com- 
merce. It was indeed an old maxim of business 
men at Rome that it was better to have small 
shares in a number of speculations than to specu- 
late independently. The corn trade, in particular, 
was in the hands of these companies. The govern- 
ment allowed them to transport corn from Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Spain, Africa, and Egypt to Rome; 
whole fleets of vessels, constructed for the pur- 
pose, being appointed to this service. Foreign 
trade was subjected to a number of restrictions. 
The exportation of certain products was abso- 
lutely prohibited—for instance, iron, whether un- 
wrought or manufactured, arms, coin, salt, and 
gold—and duties were levied on all imports. 
There were also numerous restrictions on trade 
in the interior, as each province formed a unit of 
taxation, in which toll had to be paid on entering 
or leaving it. Among the State monopolies, the 
most important was that of salt. 

For more minute details regarding ancient com- 
merce, see Reinaud, Relations Politiques et Commer- 
cielles de V Empire Romain avec V Asie Orientale (Paris, 
1863); Lindsay, 4 Hist. of Merchant Shipping and 
Ancient Commerce, 4 vols. (2d ed. London, 1882); and 
Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries, chap. ix. (Boston, 1888). 

Commercium. A legal relation existing be- 
tween two Italian States, according to which the 
citizens of each had the same right of acquiring 
property, especially landed property, in the terri- 
tory of the other. Commercium also included the 
powers of inheriting legacies and contracting ob- 
ligatious. See CIviTas. 


Commissoria Lex. A term met with in the 
law of pledge and in the law of sale. In the 
former it meant the agreement between pledger 
and pledgee that the property pledged should be 
vested absolutely in the latter unless the debt 
which it secured was punctually discharged by 
the day fixed for payment. See PIGNus. 

In the law of sale, lex commissoria denotes an 
agreement between vendor and purchaser that 
the former shall be at liberty to rescind the con- 
tract if the latter does not perform his obligations 
under it in due manner and at the proper time 
(Dig. 18, 3,1). This was not the same thing as a 
conditional sale; for in the latter, if the property 
were damaged or destroyed, the loss would fall on 
the vendor, whereas in our case, if the property 
was lost, damaged, or destroyed, the loss fell on 
the purchaser. 


Commissum. One sense of this word is that 
of “forfeited,” which is derived from the sense of 
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the verb committere, “to attach legal effect to,” ‘to 
make operative.” Hence property forfeited by the 
coming into effect of a condition was said to be 
commissum, as when a lex commissoria (q. Vv.) was 
attached to a mortgage (pignus).. Commissa here- 
ditas is an inheritance forfeited as a penalty (Cic. 
Verr. i. 10, § 27). 

Commius. A king of the Atrebates, who was ad- 
vanced to that dignity by Caesar. He was sent 
by Caesar to Britain, but was cast into chains by 
the natives, and not released till they had been 
defeated by Caesar. In B.c. 52, he joined the other 
Gauls in their great revolt against the Romans, 
and continued in arms even after the capture of 
Alesia (Psend. Caes, B. G. viii. 7-23). 

Commixtio. See CoNFUSIO. 

Commodatum. A gratuitous loan in which 
the borrower (commodatarius) is bound to return 
the very thing lent, and not an equivalent. It 
thus differs from mutwum (q. V.). 

Commodianus. A Christian Latin poet, who 
flourished in the third century 4.D., when he wrote 
two poems (Jnstructiones in acrostic and telestic 
verse, and the Carmen Apologeticum), showing a 
prosody based partly on accent and partly on syl- 
Jabic quantity, and intended to be regarded as 
hexameters. Rhyme is also occasionally employed. 
Both poems are aimed against the heathen and the 
Jews. Edition by Dombart (Vienna, 1888). 

Commédus, L. AurRELIUS ANTONINUS. The 
son and successor of M. Aurelius Antoninus, who 
ascended the imperial throne a.p. 150. The reign 
of this prince is a scene of guilt and misery, which 
the historian is glad to dismiss with brevity. He 
appears, indeed, to have inherited all the vices of 


his mother, Faustina; and his father, in selecting | 


him for his successor, allowed the feelings of the 
parent to triumph over the wisdom of the magis- 
trate. He had accompanied his father on the ex- 
pedition against the Marcomanni and the Quadi, but 
no sooner was Aurelius dead than his son became 
anxious to proceed to Rome, and soon concluded a 
hasty and disgraceful peace with the barbarians 
whom his father had been on the point of complete- 
ly subjugating when he was cut off by disease. 
Notwithstanding the care which Aurelius had be- 
stowed on his education, Commodus was ignorant 
to an extreme degree, having neither abilities nor 
inclination for profiting by the paternal example 
and instruction. On his return to Rome he speed- 
ily showed the bias of his natural disposition, giv- 
ing himself up to unrestrained indulgence in the 
grossest vices. That he might do so without im- 
pediment, he intrusted all power to Perennis, prae- 
fect of the Praetorian Guard, a man of stern and 
cruel temper, who was at last slain by the soldiers 
for his severity. 

A conspiracy against the life of Commodus hav- 
ing failed, it was followed by a long succession of 


judicial murders to gratify the vengeance of the | 


cowardly and vindictive tyrant. He was next 
threatened by a new danger: disaffection had 
spread over the legions; and an attempt of Ma- 
ternus, a private soldier, who headed a band of 
deserters and projected the assassination of Com- 
modus during the celebration of the festival of 
Cybelé, was so ably conceived that it must have 
been successful but for the treachery of an accom- 
plice. But neither duty nor danger could draw 
Commodus from the sports of gladiators or the 
pleasures of debauchery. Cleander, a Phrygian 
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slave, soon succeeded to the place and influence 
of Perennis, and for three years the Empire groaned 
beneath his cruelty and 
rapacity. At length a 
new insurrection burst 
forth, which nothing 
could allay, the prae- 
torian cavalry being de- 
feated in the streets by 
the populace, until the 
unworthy favourite was, 
by the emperor’s com- 
mand, delivered tothein- = 
surgents. In the mean- 
time, Commodus was 
indulging his base tastes 
and appetites, not only 
by gross sensuality, but 
by attempting to rival 
the gladiators. Being a 
very skilful archer and 
of great personal strength, he delighted in killing 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, and thus pretend- 
ing to rival the prowess of Hercules. In the glad- 
iatorial contests, he publicly engaged so often that 
he was the conqueror in 735 combats. Though 
luxurious in his dress, frequently resorting to the 
baths eight times in the day, scattering gold dust 
in his hair, and, from the fear of admitting the ap- 
proach of a razor in the hand of another, singeing 
off his beard, he was especially proud of exhibitions 
of personal strength, and frequently, in the garb 
of a priest, butchered victims with his own hands. 
Among the flatteries of the obsequious Senate 
none pleased him more than the vote which styled 
him the “ Hercules of Rome,” not even that which 


Commodus. (Bust in the Capi- 
toline Museum, Rome.) 


| decreed to him the titles of Pius and Felix, or which 


oftered to abolish the name of the Eternal City and 
substitute for it the title Colonia Commodiana. 
After thirteen years of unmitigated oppression, his 
favourite, Marcia, ultimately became the instrument 
by which the Roman world was delivered from its 
odious master. She discovered, from some private 
notes of Commodus, that herself, Laetus the prae- 
torian praefect, and Eclectus the chamberlain, were 
on the list devoted to death. A conspiracy was im- 
mediately formed, Marcia administered poison to 
the emperor, and, lest the measure should not prove 
effectual, the deed was completed by suffocation, 
in A.D.192. The life of Commodus has come down 
to us, written by Lampridius, in the Historia Au- 
gusta, 

Comnéna, ANNA, daughter of the Byzantine 
emperor Alexius I. (Comnenus), and author of one 
of the most valuable of the Byzantine histories. 
She was born December Ist, 1083, and received a lib- 
eral edneation, showing at an early age a great 
fondness for literary pursuits, combined with an 
intriguing disposition, which found much to grat- 
ify it in the court of Constantinople. Failing to 
induce her father on his death-bed to leave the im- 
perial crown to her, she set on foot a conspiracy 
to destroy the life of her brother Iohannes, the law- 
ful heir (1118), but her husband, Nicephorus Bry- 
ennius, a nobleman of the court, refused his aid. 
Her brother spared her life and only temporarily 
deprived her of her property; but she retired from 
the court and, after spending some time in histori- 
cal composition, entered a convent, where she died 
in 1148. Her life of her father, in eighteen books, 
is elaborate] y rhetorical and always eulogistic, yet 
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it is of much value to the historian of the later 
Empire. Sir Walter Scott introduces her in a 
memorable chapter of his novel, Count Robert of 
Paris. The best edition of her history is that of 
Schopen and Reifferscheid, 2 vols. (1839-78). On 
her life and career, see Oster’s work, Anna Comnena, 
3 vols. (1868-71). 

Comoedia (koy@dia). (1) GREEK. The Greek 
comedy, like the Greek tragedy and satyric drama, 
had its origin in the festivals of Dionysus. As its 
name, kou@dia, or the song of the c@pos, implies, 
it arose from the unrestrained singing and jesting 
common in the cmos, or merry procession of Dio- 
nysus. According to the tradition, it was the 
Dorie inhabitants of Megara, well known for their 
love of fun, who first worked up these jokes into 
a kind of farce. The inhabitants of Megara ac- 
cordingly boasted that they were the founders of 
Greek comedy. From Megara, it was supposed, 


the popular farce found its way to the other Do- | 
rian communities, and one Susarion was said to 


have transplanted it to the Attic deme of Icaria 
abont B.c. 580. 
ence as to the nature of the Megarian or Dorian 
popular comedy. The local Doric farce was de- 
veloped into literary form in Sicily by Epichar- 
mus of Cos (about B.C, 540-450). 
a comic treatment not only to mythology, but to 
subjects takeu from real life. The contemporary 
“of Epicharmus, Phormus or Phormis, and his pu- 
pil Dinolochus, may also be named as representa- 
tives of the Dorian comedy. 

The beginnings of the Attic comedy, like those 
of the Attic tragedy, are associated with the deme 
of Icaria, known to have been the chief seat of the 
worship of Dionysus in Attica. Not only Thespis, 
the father of tragedy, but also Chionides and Mag- 
nes (about B.c. 550), who, if the story may be trust- 


ed, first gave a more artistic form to the Megarian | 


comedy, introduced by Susarion, were natives of 
Iearia. Comedy did not become, in the proper 
sense, a part of literature until it had found wel- 
come and consideration at Athens in the time of 
the Persian Wars; until its form had been mould- 
ed on the finished outlines of tragedy; and until, 
finally, it had received from the State the same 
recognition as tragedy. See TRAGOEDIA. 

The OLp CoMEDY, as it was called, had its ori- 
gin in personal abuse. It was Crates who first 
gave it its peculiar political character, and his 
younger contemporary, Cratinus, who turned it 
mainly or exclusively in this direction. The mas- 
ters of the Old Comedy are usually held to be Cra- 
tinus and his younger contemporaries, Eupolis and 
Aristophanes. It attained its youth in the time 
of Pericles and the Peloponnesian War—the peri- 
od when the Athenian democracy had reached its 
highest development. These three masters had 
many rivals—who fell, however, on the whole be- 
neath their level—among others Pherecrates, Her- 
mippus, Teleclides, Phrynichus, Ameipsias, Plato, 
and Theopompus. 

A good idea of the characteristics of the Old 
Comedy may be formed from the eleven surviving 
plays of Aristophanes (q. v.). The Greek tragedy 
has a meaning for all time; but the Old Comedy, 
the most brilliant and striking production of all 
Athenian literature, has its roots in Athenian life, 
and addressed the Athenian public only. 

Dealing from the very first with the grotesque 
and absurd side of things, it was the scourge of all 


No further information is in exist- | 


This writer gave | 
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vice, folly, and weakness, The social life of Ath- 
ens, so restless and yet so open, offered an inex- 
haustible store of material; and the comedian was 
always sure of a witty, langhter-loving public, on 
whom no allusion was lost. The first aim of the 
Athenian comedy was, no doubt, to make men 
laugh, but this was not all, Beneath it there lay 
a serious and patriotic motive. The poet, who 
was secured by the license of the stage, wished to 
bring to light and turn to ridicule the abuses and 
degeneracy of his time. The Attic comedians are 
all admirers of the good old times, and aceording- 
ly the declared enemies of the social innovations 
which were beginning to make their way—the 
signs in many cases, no doubt, of approaching de- 
cline. It was not, however, the actual phenome- 
na of life which were sketched in the Old Comedy. 
The latter is really a grotesque and fantastic cari- 
cature; the colours are laid on thick, and proprie- 
ty, as we moderns understand it, is thrown to the 
winds. These plays abound in coarseness and ob- 
scenity of the broadest kind, the natural survival 
of the rude license allowed at the Dionysiac festi- 
val. The choice and treatment of the subjects 
show the same tendency to the grotesque and fan- 
tastic. Fancy and caprice revel at their will, un- 
checked by any regard either for the laws of poet- 
ical probability or for adequacy of occasion. The 
action is generally quite simple, sketched out in a 
few broad strokes, and carried out in a motley se- 
ries of loosely connected scenes. The language is 
always choice and fine, never leaving the forms of 
the purest Atticism. The metres admit a greater 
freedom and movement than those of the tragedy. 

A comedy, like a tragedy, consisted of the dra- 
matic dialogue, written mostly in iambic senarii, 
and the lyrical chorus. The division of the dia- 
logue into mpddoyos, emer ddiov, and é£odos, and of 
the chorus into mdpodos and ordoipa, are the same 
as in tragedy. But, while the tragic chorus con- 
sisted of fifteen singers, there were twenty-four in 
the comic. A peculiarity of the comic chorus is 
the wapdaBaors, a series of lines entirely unconnect- 
ed with the plot, in which the poet, through the 
mouth of the chorus, addresses the public directly 
about his own concerns or upon burning ques- 
tions of the day. (See Parasasis.) Like the 
tragedies, the comedies were performed at the 
great festivals of Dionysus, the Dionysia (q. v.) and 
the Lenaea(q. v.). On each occasion five poets com- 
peted for the prize, each with one play. 

For a short time, but a short time only, a limi- 
tation had been put upon the absolute freedom 
with which the poets of the Old Comedy lashed 
the shortcomings of the government and its chief 
men. The downfall of the democracy, however, 
deprived them of this liberty. The disastrous is- 
sue of the Peloponnesian War had, moreover, 
ruined the Athenian finances, and made it neces- 
sary to give up the expensive chorus and with it 
the mapaBaois. Thus deprived of the means of 
existence, the Old Comedy was doomed to extine- 
tion. In its place came what was called the Mrp- 
DLE CoMEDY, from about B.c. 400 to 338. This was 
a modification of the Old Comedy, with a charac- 
ter corresponding to the altered circumstance of 
the time. The Middle Comedy was in no sense 
political; it avoided all open attack on individ- 
uals, and confined itself to treating the typical 
faults and weaknesses of mankind. Its main line 
was burlesque and parody, of which the objects 
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were the tragedies and the mythology in general. 
It was also severe upon the lives of the philoso- 
phers. It dealt in typical characters, such as 
bullies, parasites, and courtesans. The writers of 
the Middle Comedy were very prolific, more than 
eight hundred of their plays having survived as 
late as the second century A.D. The most cele- 
brated of them were Antiphanes of Athens and 
Alexis of Thurii; next to these came Eubulus, and 
Anaxandrides of Rhodes. 

A new departure is signalized by the dramas of 
what is called the NEw Comepy. In these, as in 
the modern society drama, life was represented in 
its minutest details. The New Comedy offered a 
play regularly constructed like that of tragedy, 
characterized by fine humour, and but seldom 
touching on public life. The language was that 
of ordinary society, and the plot was worked out 
in a connected form from the beginning to the dé- 
nouement. The chief art of the poets of the New | 
Comedy lay in the development of the plot and the 
faithful portraiture of character. The stock sub- 
jects are illicit love affairs ; for honest women lived 
in retirement, and stories of honourable love, there- 
fore, were practically excluded from the stage. The 
ordinary characters are young men in love, fathers 
of the good-natured or the scolding type, cunning 
slaves, panders, parasites, and bragging officers. 
Besides the dialogue proper, we find traces of parts 
written in lyric metres for the higher style of sing- 
ing. These were, in all probability, like the dia- 
logue, performed by the actors. 

The fate of the New resembles that of the Mid- 
dle Comedy, only a few fragments of its numerous 
pieces having survived. Of some of them, how- 
ever, we have Latin adaptations by Plautus and 
Terence. Its greatest master was Menander, be- 
sides whom should be mentioned Diphilus, Phile- 
mon, Philippides, Posidippus, and Apollodorus of 
Carystus. The New Comedy flourished from B.c. 
330 till far into the third century A.D. 

In about B.c. 300, the old Dorian farce was re- 
vived in a literary form in Southern Italy by 
Rhinthon, the creator of the Hilarotragoedia (‘Tha- 
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potpay@dia). The Hilarotragoedia was for the most 
part a parody of the tragic stories. Itis also called, 
from its creator, fabula Rhinthonica. 

(2) Roman. Like the Greeks, the Italian peo- | 
ple had their popular dramatic pieces—the versus 
Fescennini, for instance, which were at first intro- 
duced, in B.C. 390, from Etruria, in consequence of a 
plague, to appease the wrath of heaven. (See Fr- 
SCENNINI VERSUS.) From this combination sprang 
the satura, a performance consisting of flute-playing, 
mimic dance, songs, and dialogue. The Atellanae Fa- 
bulae(q. Vv.) were a second species of popular Italian 
comedy, distinguished from others by having cer- 
tain fixed or stock characters. The creator of the 
regular Italian comedy and tragedy was a Greek 
named Livius Andronicus, about B.c. 240. Like 
the Italian tragedy, the Italian comedy was, in 
form and contents, an imitation, executed with 
more or less freedom, of the Greek. It was the 
New Greek Comedy which the Romans took as 
their model. This comedy, which represents 
scenes from Greek life, was called palliata, after 
the Greek pallium, or cloak. The dramatic satura 
and the Atellana, which afterwards supplanted the 
satura as a concluding farce, continued to exist 
side by side. The Latin comedy was brought to 
perfection by Plautus and Terence, the only Ro- 
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man dramatists from whose hands we still possess 
complete plays. We should also mention Naevius 
and Ennius (both of whom wrote tragedies as well 
as comedies), Caecilius, and Turpilius, with whom, 
towards the end of the third century B.C., this style 
of composition died out. 

About the middle of the second century B.C., a 
new kind of comedy, the fabula togata (from toga), 
madeits appearance. The form of it was still Greek, 
but the life and the characters Italian. The toga- 
ta was represented by Titinius, Atta, and Afranius, 
who were accounted masters in this kind of writing. 
At the beginning of the first century B.C., the Atel- 
lana assumed an artistic form in the hands of Pom- 
ponius and Novius; and some fifty years later the 
mimus, also an old form of popular farce, was simi- 
larly handled by Laberius and Publilius Syrus. 
The mimus drove all the other varieties of comedy 
from the field, and held its ground until late in the 
imperial period. See FaBuLa; Mimus; PANTO- 


| MIMUS; SATIRA. 


The Roman comedy, like its model, the New 
Comedy of the Greeks, had no reguiar chorus, the 
intervals being filled up by performances on the 
flute. (See CuHorus.) The play consisted, like 
the Roman tragedy, partly of passages of spoken 
dialogue (diverbia) in iambic trimeters, partly of 
musical scenes called cantica. See CANTICUM. 

For the details of comic acting and a bibliogra- 
phy, see DRAMA; THEATRUM. 

Compensatio. A legal term corresponding to 
the English ‘set-off’ or ‘‘counterclaim.” See 
Gaius, iv. 64. 

Comperendinatio. The technical term in Ro- 
man law for the postponement of a trial for a def- 
inite time by consent of both parties, each being 
bound to appear. It is to be distinguished from 
ampliatio, which seems to have meant an indefinite 
postponement, in consequence of uncertainty ou 
the part of the jury. 

Compes (7é5n). (1) A fetter or shackle for the 
ankles, and sometimes so constructed as to deprive 
the prisoner almost wholly of the power of walk- 
ing. (2) An ornamental anklet worn by women. 
See PERISCELIS. 

Competitor. See AMBITUs. 

Compita. See CoMPITALIA. 

Compitalia, also called Ludi Compitalicii. A 
festival celebrated once a year in honour of the 
two Lares Compitales, to whom sacrifices were of- 
fered at the places where two or more ways met 
(compita). Dionysius (iv. 14) similarly ascribes its 
origin to Servius Tullius, and describes the festival 
as if was celebrated in his time. He relates that 
the sacrifices consisted of honey - cakes (aéXavou), 
which were presented by the inhabitants of each 
house, and that the persons who assisted as minis- 
tering servants at the festival were not freemen, 
but slaves, because the Lares took pleasure in the 
service of slaves. He further adds that the Com- 
pitalia were celebrated a few days after the Satur- 
nalia with great splendour, and that the slaves on 
this occasion had full liberty given them to do what 
they pleased. We are told by Macrobius (Saturn. 
i. 7, 34) that the celebration of the Compitalia was 
restored by Tarquinius Superbus, who sacrificed 
boys to Mania, the mother of the Lares; but this 
practice was changed after the expulsion of the 
Tarquins, and the heads of garlie and poppies were 
offered instead of human heads. 
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The persons who presided over the festival were 
the magistri vicorwm. Public games were added at 
some time during the republican period to this 
festival, but were suppressed by command of the 
Senate in B.c. 64, Yet that the festival itself still 
continued to be observed, though the games were 
abolished, is evident from Cicero (ad Att, iii. 3). 
When Tulius Caesar dissolved most of the collegia, 
the Compitalia necessarily fell into disuse. Augus- 
tus restored the festival on an entirely new basis, 
not reviving the collegia, but assigning the charge 
of it to a newly constituted set of magistri vicorum. 
To the two Lares Compitales was now added the 
genius Augusti (Ovid, Fast. v. 145), and the festival 
was observed twice in the year, on May 1 and 
Angust 1. At an earlier time the Compitalia be- 
longed to the feriae conceptivae; that is, festivals 
which were celebrated on days appointed annually 
by the magistrates or priests. The day on which 


this festival was celebrated appears to have heen | 


always in the winter. 
Compluvium. See Domus, p. 544. 
Compromissum. See IuDEXx; ACTIO. 


Compsa. A town of the Hirpini, in Samnium, 
near the sources of the Aufidus. 


Comum. The modern Como; a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, at the southern extremity of the west 
branch of the Lacus Larius (Lago di Como). It 
was originally a town of the Insubrian Gauls, and 
subsequently a Roman colony. It was the birth- 
place of the younger Pliny (Pliny, Epist. i. 3). 

Comus (kaos). See CHORUS; COMOEDIA. 

Comus (Kappos). The god of festive mirth and 


joy, represented as a winged youth, mentioned only 
in the later times of antiquity. 


Concaedes. A barricade made of trees and 
placed across the road to hinder the approach of 
a hostile force (Tac. Ann. i. 50). 

Concha (kéyyn, Koyxos). 
and applied to a vessel made in the form of such a 


shell, and used for various purposes—e. g. as salt-) 


cellars, for oils, perfumes, unguents, colours for 
painters, etc. A liquid measure was also called 
concha, and was of two capacities: one=—.0412 pts. 
Eng.; the other, .1238 pts. 


Conciliarii. See ASSESSOR. 


Concilium. An assembly in general, sometimes 
used in a loose way to designate the comitia of the 
centuries (Liv. ii. 28), or any contio. For the con- 
cilium plebis, see ComitTia. The word also denotes 
the assemblies or meetings of confederate towns 
or nations, at which either their deputies alone, or 
any of the citizens who had time and inclination, 
met, and thus formed a representative assem- 
bly (Liv. i. 50). We find frequent traces of this, 
not only among the Italian nations, but also in 
the Greek States (7o kowoy). (See ACHAEAN 
LeaGuE.) As the Romans conquered the neigh- 
pouring States of Italy, it was a regular part of 
their policy to break up the union of the van- 
quished tribes by forbidding the existence of such 
concilia (Liv. viii.14,10). But Augustus not merely 
allowed the concilia to continue where they had 
previously been held, but instituted them also in 
other provinces; and this representative character 
was recognized. In theory, they were associations 
formed for the worship of the imperial house. The 


president was the dpxvepevs, or sacerdos provinciae, | 
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an official elected annually by the deputies (legati) 
from the most important towns. This dignitary 
was usually one of the most eminent and wealthy 
of the provincials, and had the immediate direc- 
tion of the finances of the temple and its festivals ; 
at a later time he had a certain power of control 
over all the priests of the province, After the 
concilium had taken part in the religious festival, 
it met again for the conduct of business. Its first 
duty was to pass the accounts of the expenditure 
connected with the provincial temple to Augustus, 
and to provide for the maintenance of the worship 
for the coming year; but then it was entitled to 
criticise the conduct of the governor, and either 
vote thanks to him or lay a complaint before the 
emperor (cf. the Inscription of Torigny, edited 
by Mommsen), which was frequently followed by 
his accusation (Plin. Zpist. vii.6). In this manner 
some control was exercised over the governor, and 
there was some approach to the creation of a rep- 


| Tesentative body. See Marquardt, Rém. Staatsverw. 
| 1, 503-516, and his important essay in the Hphem. 
| Hpigr. (1872), pp. 200-214. 


See Conrrio. 

Conclavé. A separate room in a house; or a 
suite of rooms that could be locked with the same 
key. See Fest. p. 38. 9, Miill. 


Concordia. The Latin personification of con- 
cord or harmony, especially among Roman citizens. 
Shrines were repeatedly erected to Concordia dur- 
ing the republican period after the cessation of 
civil dissensions. The earliest was dedicated by 
Camillus in B.c. 367. The goddess Concordia was 
also invoked, together with Ianus, Salus, and Pas, 
at the family festival of the Caristia, on the 30th 
of March, and, with Venus and Fortuna, by mav- 
ried women on the Ist of April. (See MANgs.) 
During the imperial period Concordia Augusta 
was worshipped as the protectress of harmony, 


Concio. 


y : § ‘especially of matrimonial agreement, in the em- 
Literally, a sea-shell, | peror’s household. 


Concubina (a)h\aky, maddakis). A concubine. 
(1) GrreK. The vad\akn or waddakis occupied at 
Athens a kind of middle rank between the wife 
and the harlot (éraipa). Demosthenes defines the 


| position of each by saying that the harlot minis- 
‘ters to pleasure only, the concubine serves, while 


the wife is for the purpose of bearing children and 
acting as the faithful steward of her husband’s 
goods (c. Neaer. § 122, p. 1386). Thus Antipbon 
speaks of the waddakn of Philoneos as following 
him to the saerifice, and also waiting upon him 
and his guest at table. If her person were violated 
by force, the same penalty was exigible from the 
ravisher as if the offence had been committed upon 
an Attic matron; and a man surprised by the 
quasi-husband in the act of criminal intercourse 
with his zad\aky, wight be slain by him on the 
spot, as in the parallelease. (See ADULTERIUM.) It 
does not, however, appear very clearly from what 
political classes concubines were chiefly selected, 
as cohabitation with a foreign (€évn) woman was 
strictly forbidden by law, and the provisions made 
by the State for virgins of Attic families must, in 
most cases, have prevented their sinking to this 
condition. Sometimes, certainly, where there were 
several destitute female orphans, this might take 
place, as the next of kin was not obliged to pro- 
vide for more than one; and we may also conceive 
the same to have ocenrred with respect to the 
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daughters of families so poor as to be unable to 
supply adowry. The dowry, in fact, seems to have 
been a decisive criterion as to whether the con- 
nection between a male and a female Athenian, in a 
state of cohabitation, amounted to a marriage. If 
no dowry had been given, the child of such union 
would be illegitimate; if, on the contrary, a dowry 
had been given, or a proper instrument executed 
in acknowledgment of its receipt, the woman was 
fully entitled to all conjugal rights. It does not 
appear that the slave who was taken to her mas- 
ter’s bed acquired any political rights in conse- 
quence; the concubine mentioned by Antiphon is 
treated as a slave by her master, and after his death 
undergoes a servile punishinent, 

(2) Roman. According to an old definition, an 
unmarried woman who cohabited with a man was 
originally called pellea or paelex (Gell.iv.3), but after- 
wards by the more decent appellation of concubina 
(Dig. 50,16, 144), Concubinatus is cohabitation other 
than marriage between free persons who were both 
unmarried, or between an unmarried free man and 
an ancilla. In the older times this was viewed as 
an offence deserving punishment (Liv. x. 31; xxv. 
2); but when the possibility of a lasting affection 
between persons who had not conubiwn came to 
be recognized, the cohabitation of an unmarried 
man with his liberta or ancilla (Plaut. Epid. iii. 4, 
29, 30) was regarded without censure. In Cicero’s 
time (De Orat.i. 40, § 183) the name of concubina 
would have applied to a woman who cohabited 
with a man who had not divorced his wife; but 
this was not considered lawful conenbinage in 
after-times. The Lex Iulia de Adulteriis of Augus- 
tus imposed severe penalties on adulterium, incestus, 
and stuprum (q.v.); but by the Lex Inlia and Papia 
Poppaea concubinatus was legalized and exempted 
from the penal provisions of the earlier statute 
(Dig. 25, 7, 3, 1), though an honesta femina who 
wished to become a coneubina was not dispensed 
from them unless she made an express declaration 
of her intention or testatio (Dig. ib. 3, pr.). But a 
man who already had an uxor could not have a 
concubina at the same time (Dig. 50, 16, 144), nor 
apparently could a man have more than one con- 
cubina at a time; and widowers who already had 
children, and did not wish to contract another legal 
matriage, took a concubina, as we see in the case 
of Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 3), Antoninus Pius, and 
M. Aurelius. 

Concubinatus differed from lawful -marriage in 
three especial respects. (1) In the relation of the 
parties, there being no affectio maritalis (Paul. Sent, 
Ree. ii. 20). (2) In the loss of reputation to the 
woman if honesta. Yet there is an inscription in 
Fabretti (p. 337) to the memory of Paullianus by 
Aemilia Prima, concubina eius et heres, which seems 
to show that the term concubina was not one that 
& woman need be ashamed of. (3) In its legal 
effects: if was not a marriage, and therefore the 
rules as to dos, donatio propter nuptias, donatio inter 
virum et uxorem, had no application; nor were the 
children in patria potestas, though their paternity 
was recognized; they could be legitimated, and 
under the emperors were entitled to maintenance, 
even from the legitimate children after the father’s 
death (Nov. 89, 12, 6); also, they had some rights 
of succession on the father’s dying intestate. 

By later emperors concubinatus was discouraged, 
but it was not made generally unlawful until the 
ninth century, by Leo the Philosopher. 
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Cohabitation between two slaves was called 
contubernium, a name also applied to that between 
a slave and a free person (Paul. ii. 19, 6). 

Condalium. A finger-ring worn on the first joint 
(kévéudos) of the forefinger (Fest. s. v. condylus ; 
Plaut. Trin. iv. 3,7, and 15). 


Condemnatio. See Actio; IUDEX; JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE. 
Condictio. See ACTIO. 


Conditorium. See FuNus; SEPULCRUM. 


Condrusi. A German people in Gallia Belgica, 
the dependants of the Treviri, dwelling between 
the Eburones and the Treviri. 

Conductio. See LocatTio. 

Condy (xdvév). An Asiatic drinking - vessel, 
sometimes used by the Greeks, made of silver or 
gold. According to some authorities it was of 
Persian (Athen. xi. 478 a), according to others 
of Cappadocian origin (Pollux, vi. 96). 


Confarreatio. The form of marriage used by 
the patricians. See MATRIMONIUM. 


Confectionery. See DULCIA. 
Confiscatio. See PROSCRIPTIO. 


Confluentes. The modern Coblentz; a town 
in Germany, at the confluence of the Mosella and 
the Rhenus. There was probably no Roman town 
here, however, but only a posting-station ad con- 
fluentes on the great Roman road; and the place 
was not made a castrum or fortress until the fifth 
century A.D. Of about that date are the remains 
of a Roman bridge of piles discovered in 1864, when 
the Moselle was unusually low. 


Confusio. Properly the mixing of liquids, or the 
fusing of metals into one mass. If things of the 
same or of different kind were confused, either 
by the consent of both owners or by accident, 
the compound was the property of both. If the 
confusio was caused by one without the consent of 
the other, the compound was only joint property 
in case the things were of the same kind and per- 
haps of the same quality—as, for instance, wines 
of the same quality. If the things were different, 
so that the compound was a new thing, this was a 
case of what, by modern writers, is called specifica- 
tio, which the Roman writers expressed by the 
term novam speciem facere, as if a man made mul- 
sum out of his own wine and his neighbour’s hon- 
ey. In such a ease the person who caused the con- 
Jfusio became the owner of the compound, but he 
was bound to make good to the other the value of 
his property. 

Commixtio applies to cases such as mixing to- 
gether two heaps of corn; but this is not an in- 
stance in which either party acquires property by 
the commixtio. For if the mixture takes place, 
either accidentally or with mutual consent, or by 
the act of one alone, in all these cases the proper- 
ty of each person continues as before, for in all 
these cases it is capable of separation. A case of 
commixtio arises when a man’s money is paid with- 
out his knowledge and consent, and the money, 
when paid, is so mixed with other money that it 
cannot be recognized; otherwise it remains the 
property of the person to whom it belonged. 

Two things, the property of two persons, might 
become so united as not to be separable without 
injury to one or both; in this case, the owner of 
the principal thing became the owner of the ac- 
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cessory. Thus, in the case of a man building on 
another man’s ground, the building belonged to 
the owner of the ground (superficies solo cedit) ; 
or in the case of a tree planted, or seed sown on 
another man’s ground, the rule was the same. If 
a@ man wrote, even in letters of gold, on another 
man’s parchment or paper, the whole belonged to 
the owner of the parchment or paper; in the case 
of a picture ‘painted on another man’s canvas, the 
canvas became the property of the owner of the 
picture. 

But in ali these cases the losing party was en- 
titled to compensation, with some exceptions as 
to cases of mala fides. 


Congiarium (sc. vas; from congius). 
sel containing a congius (q. v.). 

(2) In the early times of the Roman Republic, 
the congius was the usual measure of oil or wine 
which was, on certain occasions, distributed’among 
the people; and thus congiarium, as Quintilian says, 
became a name for the gift as well as for the meas- 
ure (congiarium commune liberalitatis atque mensu- 
rae, Vi. 3,§ 52). It does not follow that all the citi- 
zens or even heads of families received a congius 
apiece. The earliest mention of a distribution of 
oil is in B.C. 213, when two Cornelii Scipiones, after- 
wards called Africanus and Cethegus, in their 
aedileship gave a certain number of congii (the 
numeral has dropped out) to the inhabitants of 
each street (Livy, xxv. 2, with Madvig’s note). 
Lucullus on returning from his Eastern victories 
distributed more than 100,000 casks of wine to the 
people (Plin. H. N. xiv. § 96). The name congia- 
rium was also applied, less accurately, to presents 
of corn or other provisions. 

Under the Empire the tranquillity of the capi- 
tal was insured by a gigantic system of outdoor 
relief (see FRUMENTARIAE LEGES), supplemented 
by frequent doles. The general term for these 
imperial presents is largitio, sometimes (especially 
on coins) liberalitas. Distributions to the soldiers 
were called donativa, to the people congiaria ; but 
sometimes the former also are called congiaria 
(Cic. Ad Att. xvi. 8). The sums thus spent were enor- 
mous. Hadrian’s congiarium was three aurei per 
head on his proclamation as emperor, and double 
that amount on his arrival in Rome; Commodus 
gave 725 denarii to each citizen. Marquardt has 
computed the imperial congiaria at an average of 
$450,000 a year from Iulius Caesar to Claudius, 
$1,500,000 a year from Nero to Septimius Severus; 
it must have been, however, a periodical empty- 
ing of the treasury rather than a continnous 
drain. 

Congiarium was, moreover, used to designate 
presents or pensions given by men of rank to 
their friends, clients, or depend- 
ants. See Suet. Zul. 27; Sen. De 
Brev. Vit. 8. § 2. 


Congius. A Roman liquid 
measure containing six sextarii 
(Carm. de Pond. 72), or the eighth 
part of the amphora. It was equal 
to the xovs of the Greeks, about 
5.76 pints. 

There is a congius in existence, 
known as the Farnese congius, but 
now at Dresden, bearing an in- pa 
scription which states that it was Qonoins (Dresden 
made in the year A.D. 75, according Collection.) 


(1) A ves- 
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to the standard measure in the Capitol, and that it 
contained, by weight, ten pounds. This congius is 
one of the means by which the attempt has been 
made to fix the weight of the Roman pound. See 
LIBra, 

Cato tells us that he was wont to give to each of 
his slaves a congius of wine at the Saturnalia and 
the Compitalia. Pliny relates, among other ex- 
amples of hard drinking, that Novellius Torquatus 
of Mediolanum obtained a cognomen (tricongius, 
s a nine-bottle man”) by drinking three congii of 
wine at one sitting (H. N. xiv. § 144), 

Conimbrica. A town of Lusitania, near the 
sea-coast, on the river Munda, now Coimbra in 
Portugal. 

Conisalus (KovicaNos). 
Athens with Priapus (q. Vv.) 


Connubium. See CoNuBIUM. 


Conon (Kéyey). (1) A distinguished Athenian 
commander, and one of the generals who succeeded 
Alcibiades in the command of the fleet during the 
Peloponnesian War. Having engaged Callicrati- 
das, the Spartan admiral, he lost thirty vessels, 
and was compelled to take shelter in the harbour 
of Mytilené, where he was blockaded by his oppo- 
nent. The victory gained by the Athenians at the 
Arginusae released him at length from his situation. 
Being subsequently appointed, with five others, to 
the command of a powerful fleet, he proceeded to 
the Hellespont, where Lysander had charge of the 
Lacedaemonian squadron, The negligence of his 
fellow-commanders, the result of overweening con- 
fidence in their own strength, led to the fatal de- 
feat at Aegos Potamos, and the whole Athenian 
fleet was taken, except nine vessels of Conon’s 
division, with eight of which, thinking that the 
war was now desperate, he sailed to Salamis in 
the island of Cyprus. The ninth vessel was sent 
to Athens with the tidings of the defeat. In Cy- 
prus, Conon remained at the court of Evagoras, 
watching for an opportunity to prove of service 
to his country. Such a state of affairs soon pre- 
sented itself. The Lacedaemonians, having no 
more rivals in Greece, sent Agesilaiis with an army 
into Asia to make war upon the Persian king. 
Conon immediately repaired to Pharnabazus, the 
satrap of Lydia and Ionia, aided him with his 
counsels, and suggested to him the idea of excit- 
ing the Thebans and other Grecian communities 
against Sparta, so as to compel that State to recall 
Agesilaiis from the East. The plan was approved 
of by the king of Persia, and Conon, at the head 
of a Persian fleet, B.C. 394, attacked the Spartan 
admiral, Pisander, near Cnidus, and defeated him, 
with the loss of the greater part of his sbips. 
Lacedaemon immediately lost the control of the 
sea, and her power in Asia Minor ceased. Conon 
thereupon, after ravaging the coasts of Laconia, 
returned to Attica, rebuilt the city walls as well 
as those of the Piraeus, with means which had 
been furnished by Pharnabazus, and gave on this 
occasion a public entertainment to all the Athe- 
nians. The Lacedaemonians, dispirited by the 
success of Conon, and alarmed at the re-establish- 
ment of the Athenian fortifications, sent Antalcidas 
to Tiribazus, one of the Persian generals, to ne- 
gotiate a peace. The Athenians, on their part, 
deputed Conon and some others to oppose this 
attempt; but Tiribazus being favourably inclined 
towards Sparta, and in all probability jealous of 
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Pharnabazus, imprisoned Conon, under the pretext 
that he was endeavouring to excite an insurrection 
in Aeolis and Ionia. The Persian king, however, 
disapproved of the conduct of the satrap, and 
Conon was released. The latter thereupon returned 
to the island of Cyprus, where he fell sick and died, 
about B.C. 390. His remains were conveyed to 
Athens (Corn. Nep. Conon; Xen. Hist. Gr. i. 4, 10; 
id. ib. ii. 1, 21, etc.). (2) A native of Samos, distin- 
guished as an astronomer and geometrician. None 
of his works have reached us; he is mentioned, 
however, by Archimedes, Vergil, Seneca, and oth- 
ers. Conon lived between about 300 and 260 years 
before our era. Apollonius, in the fourth book of 
his Conic Sections, thinks that many of Conon’s 
demonstrations might be rendered more concise. 
He is mentioned as an astronomer by one of the 
commentators on Ptolemy, and Seneca (Quaest. Nat. 
vii. 3) informs us that he had made out a list of 
the eclipses of the sun that had been visible in 
Egypt. He is mentioned also by Vergil (Lclog. iii. 
40), and by Catullus in his translation of the Greek 
poem of Callimachus, on the tresses of Berenicé. 
(3) A grammarian epitomized by Photius (q. v.). 


Conopéum (kovereiov, from Kove, “a mos- 
quito”). A mosquito-curtain—i. e. a covering 
made to be expanded over beds and couches to 
keep away gnats and other flying insects. These 
curtains were much used in Egypt (Isid. Orig. 
xix. 5, 5), and by Roman ladies as early as Var- 
ro’s time. (See Varro, R. R.ii.10.) The conopewm 
(whence the English word ‘“canopy”) was also 
known in Latin as cubiculare. 


Conquisitores. Recruiting sergeants who were 
employed to go about the country, enlisting or im- 
pressing soldiers for the Roman army. See Livy. 
Xxi. 11,113; Cic. Pro Mil. 25, 67. 

Consanguinei. See COGNATIO. 

Conscripti. See SENATUS. 

Consecratio. See APOTHEOSIS; INAUGURATIO, 

Consensus. See OBLIGATIONES. 


Consentes Dii. The name which the Romans 
gave to the twelve superior deities, or Dii Maiorum 
Gentium. The best derivation of the name is that 
which traces it to the participle of the obsolete 
verb conso, “to advise” or “counsel,” the Dii Con- 
sentes (quast Consentientes) being they who formed 
the council of the sky. Ennius has given their 
names in the two following lines: 

Tuno, Vesta, Ceres, Diana, Minerva, Venus, Mars, 
Mercurius, Iovi’, Neptunus, Vulcanus, Apollo, 
The conception is, however, originally Etruscan 
(Miller, Htrusk. ii. p. 81 foll.). The Romans also 
called them Dii Complices. See Arnob. iii. 123; 
and Corssen, Nachricht. 281. 


Consentia. The chief town of the Bruttii, on 
the river Crathis; here Alarie died. It is now 
Cosenza. 


Consentius, Pustius. A Roman grammatical 
writer, who flourished in the fifth century a.p. and 
wrote two grammatical works: (1) Ars Consentii 
de Duabus Partibus Orationis, Nomine et Verbo; and 
(2) Ars Consentii de Barbarismis et Metaplasmis. 
Osann regards Consentius as a Gaul, from the in- 
ternal evidence of these works. The only complete 
MS. of Consentius is one at Munich of the tenth 
century. The text is given by Keil in his Gram- 
matic Latini, v. 386. 
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Considius Longus. See LONGUS. 


Consilium. A council, or body of advisers. 
Such councils were called in, according to an- 
cient Roman custom, by the presiding magistrate 
in civil and criminal cases. Even in the family 
tribunals, which decided cases affecting the mem- 
bers of the gens, a consilium of kinsfolk was thought 
necessary. The custom was that the presiding 
judge bound himself by the decision of his freely 
chosen consilium, but took the responsibility him-_ 
self. The expression consilium was afterwards 
transferred to the regular juries of the courts 
which decided civil and criminal cases. (See 
CENTUMVIRI; IupicEs.) The emperors, too, made 
a practice of inviting a consilium of friends to as- 
sist them in their judicial decisions. After the 
time of Hadrian, the members of the imperial con- 
silium or consistorium appear as regularly appoint- 
ed ané salaried officers, the Consiliarii Augusti. 
These were generally, though not exclusively, se- 
lected from the body of professional jurists. See 
CONSISTORIUM. 


Consistorium. The Roman emperors, follow- 
ing an ancient practice of Roman magistrates, 
consulted their friends and followers (amici, fami- 
liares, comites) before giving judicial decisions in 
cases of importance. The consilium principis, or ju- 
dicial council thus instituted, became a standing 
body in the time of Hadrian (Spart. Hadr. 8, 18). 

The council was composed of persons of the 
greatest eminence; both senators of the highest 
rank and members of the order of equites sat in it. 

The term auditorium principis is used as equiva- 
lent to consilium. It was not a general council for 
State affairs, and is pot to be confused with the 
political council we find certain emperors conyen- 
ing. Its functions were generally confined to le- 
The emperor not only took its ad- 


| vice respecting his judgments, but also in all 


| matters connected with legal administration. 


It 
was strictly consultative in character, the emper- 
or not being bound in any way by its opinion. 
Changes were made in its constitution by Diocle- 
tian and his successors. The ordinary members 
of the reconstituted body, which is known as the 
consistorium principis, were called comites consistoria- 
ni; they were divided into the two classes of (1) 
illustres, (2) spectabiles. The illustres consisted of 
four great officers of the palace: viz., the quaestor 
sacri palatii, the magister officiorum, the comes sacra- 
rum largitionum, and the comes rei privatae. The 
class of spectabiles was a larger one; its members 
are generally named simply comites consistoriani. 
Besides these two classes of ordinary and active 
members of the consistorium, there was a class 
of extraordinary members, called vacantes. There 
was also a class of purely honorary members. 
The functions of the consistorinm seem to have 
been wider than those of the earlier consilium, 
since it acted as a council for advising the em- 
peror in general matters of State. 


Consolatio. The title of several works in Ro- 
man literature. (1) A treatise of Cicero, now lost, 
written after the death of his daughter Tullia (B.c. 
45) and based upon Crantor’s treatise rept mévOous. 
(See Tuse. Disp. i.65; ad Alt. xii. 14,3.) The frag- 
ments of this work are to be found in Baiter and 
Kayser’s text, xi.71. See Schulz, De Ciceronis Con- 
solatione (Greifswald, 1860). Cicero is supposed by 
some to have transcribed a portion at least of the 
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Consolatio in the first and third books of the Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes. (2) A probably spurious work 
called Consolatio ad Liviam Augustam de Morte Drusi 
Neronis and ascribed by Sealiger to Pedo Albino- 
vanus, but by others to Ovid. There exists no early 
MS. of it, and it first appears in the editio princeps 
of Ovid, a.p. 1471. Henée it is believed to be the 
work of some Italian scholar of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. See Haupt, Epicedion Drusi cum Commentariis 
(Leipzig, 1849); and a paper by Nettleship in the 
Transact. of the Oxford Phil. Soc. (1885-86). (3) Ad 
Marciam, a treatise of the younger Seneca (q. v.), 
written by him to Marcia, the daughter of Cremu- 
tius Cordus, on the death of her son. 
nerer, Seneca’s Schrift an Marcia (Hof. 1889). (4) A 
treatise written in prison by Boéthius (q. v.) about 
the year A.D. 524, and entitled De Consolatione Phi- 
losophiae. It is partly in the form of a dialogue, 
and is interspersed with metrical pieces after the 
fashion of a Menippean satire. 


Constans. The youngest of the three sons 
of Constantine the Great and Fausta. After his 
father’s death he received (A.D. 337) as his share 
of the Empire, Ilyricum, Italy, and Africa. His 
territory was invaded by his brother Constantine, 
who was defeated and slain in the invasion (340). 
Constans became supreme over the whole Western 
Empire, but the weakness and profligacy of his 
character made him despised and disliked so that 
in 350 he was slain by the troops of the usurper 
Magnentius (q. v.). 

Constantia. The name of several cities: (1) in 
Cyprus; (2) in Phenicia; (3) in Palestine; (4) in 
Mesopotamia; (5) in Rhaetia, now Constanz. 

Constantina. (1) A Roman princess, daughter 
of Constantine the Great and wife of the emperor 
Gallus. (2) See CrrTa. 

Constantinopdlis (Kevaraytivov Iodis). 
BYZANTIUM. 

Constantinus. (1)Galus FLAVIUS VALERIUS AU- 
RELIUS CLAUDIUS, known as The Great, son of the 
emperor Constantius Chlorus and Helena (q. v.), was 
born A.D.272,at Naisus,a city of Dacia Mediterranea. 
When Constantine’s father was associated in the 
government by Diocletian, the son was retained at 
court as a kind of hostage, but was treated with 
great kindness at first, and was allowed several 
opportunities of distinguishing himself. After 
the abdication of Diocletian, Constantius and Ga- 
lerinus were elevated to the rank of Augusti, while 
two new Caesars, Severus and Maximin, were ap- 
pointed to second them. Constantine was not 
called to the succession. Diocletian, partial to 
Galerius, his son-in-law, had left the nomination 
of the two new Caesars to the latter; and the son 
of Constantius, whose popularity and talents had 
excited the jealousy of Galerius, and whose depart- 
ure, although earnestly solicited by his father, 
was delayed from time to time under the most 
frivolous pretences, with diffienlty at length ob- 
tained permission to join his parent in the West, 
and only escaped the machinations of the emper- 
or by travelling with his utmost speed until he 
reached the western coast of Gaul. He came just 
in time to join the Roman legions, which were 
about to sail under his father’s command to Brit- 
ain, in order to make war upon the Caledonians. 
Having subdued the northern barbarians, Cou- 


See 
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rius, sure of the support of his two creatures, the 
Caesars, had waited impatiently for the death of 
his colleague, to unite the whole Roman Empire 
under his individual sway. But the moderation 
and justice of Constantius had rendered him the 
more dear to his soldiers from the contrast of 
these qualities with the ferocity of his rival. At 
the moment of his death, the legions stationed at 
York, as a tribute of gratitude and affection to bis 
memory, and, according to some, at his dying re- 
quest, saluted his son Constantine with the title 
of Caesar and decorated him with the purple. 
Whatever resentment Galerius felt at this, he 
soon perceived the danger of engaging in a civil 
war. As the eldest of the emperors, and the rep- 
resentative of Diocletian, he recognized the au- 
thority of the colleague imposed upon him by the 
legions, He assigned to him the administration 
of Gaul and Britain, but gave him only the fourth 
rank among the rulers of the Empire with the ti- 


tle of Caesar. 


Under this official appellation Constantine ad- 
ministered the prefecture of Gaul for six years 
(A.D. 306-312), perhaps the most glorious, and cer- 
tainly the most virtuous, period of his life. The 
title and rank of Augustus, which his soldiers had 
conferred upon Constantine, but which Galerius 
had not allowed him to retain, the latter gave to 
Severus, one of his own Caesars. This dignity had’ 
been expected by Maxentius, son of the abdicated 
emperor Maximian, the former colleague of Dio- 
cletian. Indignant at his disappointment, Max- 
entius caused himself to be proclaimed emperor 
by his army; and, to strengthen his usurpation, he 
induced his father to leave his retreat and re- 
sume the imperial title. A scene of contention 
followed, scarcely paralleled in the annals of 
Severus marched against the two usurp- 
ers; but was abandoned by his own troops, surren- 
dered, and was slain. Galerius levied a great army, 
and marched into Italy against Maximian and 
Maxentius, who, dreading his power, retired to 
Gan] and endeavoured to procure the support of 
Constantine. This politic chief did not consider 
it expedient to provoke a war at that time and 
for no better cause; and, Galerius having with- 
drawn from Italy and returned to the East, Max- 
imian and Maxentius returned to Rome. To aid 
him in the struggle, Galerius conferred the title 
of emperor on his friend Licinius; and thus there 
were at once six pretenders to the sovereignty of 
the Empire—namely, Galerius and Licinins; Max- 
imian and his son Maxentius; Maximin, who had 
been nominated Caesar by Galerius; and Constan- 
tine, the son and successor of Constantius. Among 
these rivals Constantine possessed a decided su- 
periority in prudence and abilities, both military 
and political. The harsh temper of Maximian 
soon led to a quarrel between him and his son 
Maxentius. Leaving Rome, he went to Gaul, to 
Constantine, who had become his son-in-law when 
he and his son were endeavouring to make head 
against Galerius. Here also Maximian found bim- 
self disappointed of that power which he so great- 
ly longed to possess; and having plotted against 
Constantine, was detected and put to death. Ga- 
lerius died not long after (311), leaving his power to 
be divided between his Caesars, Maximin and Licin- 
ius; so that there were now four competitors for 


stantius returned to York (Eboracum), where he|the Empire: Constantine, Maxentius, Maximin, 


died in the month of July, in the year 306. Gale- 


and Licinius. Maxentius speedily provoked open 
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hostilities with Constantine, who marched at the 
head of a powerful army towards Rome. 

It was while Constantine was proceeding on 
this momentous expedition that he made an open 
and public declaration in favour of Christianity. 
Before that time, the persecuting edicts of Diocle- 
tian had been much mitigated by the forbearance 
and leniency of Constantius; and Constantine not 
only followed his father’s example in being merci- 
ful to the persecuted Christians, but even showed 
them some marks of positive favour. Very con- 
siderable numbers of them, in consequence, flocked 
to his standard and swelled the ranks of his army. 


Constantine and Fausta. 


Their peaceful, orderly, and faithful conduct, con- 
trasting most favourably with the turbulent and 
dissolute behaviour of those who formed the 
mass of common armies, won his entire confidence. 
To what extent this led Constantine to form a 
favourable opinion of Christianity, or inclined 
him to view with esteem and respect the tenets 
which had produced such results, cannot be ascer- 
tained. How far, also, his avowed reception of 
Christianity was influenced by the prudence of 
the politician, how far by the conviction of the 
convert, it is impossible to determine. The ac- 
counts of his dream and his vision (see LABARUM), 
which united to enforce his trust in Christianity, 
bear too much the aspect of fiction, or of having 
been the illusive consequences of mental anxiety, 
brooding intensely on the possible results of a 
great religious revolution, to be woven into the 
narrative of sober history. The story goes, how- 
ever, that on his march to Rome, either at Autun 
in Gaul, or near the Rhine, or at Verona in Italy, 
Constantine beheld in the sky a brilliant cross 
with the inscription "Ev rovr@ vika, “ By this con- 
quer!” and that on the night before his decisive 
battle with Maxentius a vision appeared to him in 
his sleep, bidding him inseribe the shields of his 
soldiers with the sacred monogram of the name 
of Christ. This, at least, is certain, that Constan- 
tine caused the Cross to be employed as the 
imperial standard, and advanced with it to prom- 
ised victory. After the armies of Maxentius, led 
by his generals, had sustained two successive de- 
feats, that emperor himself, awakening from his 
sensual and inactive life at Rome, advanced 
against his formidable assailant, and met him 
near the little river Cremera, about nine miles 
from the city. Maxentius lost the day, after 
a bloody conflict, and, in endeavouring to enter 
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the city by the Milvian bridge, was precipi 
tated into the Tiber, where he perished (October 
27th, 312). 

Constantine was received at Rome with accla- 
mations; Africa acknowledged him, as well as 
Italy; and an edict of religious toleration, issued 
at Milan, extended the advantages, hitherto en- 
joyed by Gaul alone, to this prefecture also. Af- 
ter a brief stay at Rome, during which he re- 
stored to the Senate their authority, disbanded 
the Praetorian Guard, and destroyed their fortified 
camp, from which they had so long awed the city 
and given rulers to the Empire, Constantine pro- 
ceeded to Illyricum to meet Licinius, with whom 
he had formed a secret league before marching 
against Maxentius. The two emperors met at 
Milan, where their alliance was ratified by the 
marriage of Licinius to Constantine’s sister. Dur- - 
ing this calm interview, Constantine prevailed 
upon Licinius to repeal the persecuting edicts of 
Diocletian, and to issue a new one, by which 
Christianity was encouraged, its teachers were 
honoured, and its adherents advanced to places 
of trust and influence in the State. After the 
overthrow of Maximin by Licinius, and his death 
at Nicomedia, Constantine and his brother-in-law 
were now the only two that remained of the six 
competitors for the Empire; and the peace be- 
tween them, which had seemed to be established 
on so firm a basis, was soon interrupted by a 
strife for sole supremacy. In the first war (A.D. 
315) Constantine wrested Illyricum from his com- 
petitor. After an interval of eight years the con- 
test was renewed. Licinius was beaten before 
Adrianople, the 3d of July, 323, and Constantine 
the Great was recognized as sole master of the 
Roman world. 

The seat of empire was now transferred to By- 
zantium (q. v.), which took from him the name of 
Constantinople. Several edicts were issued for 
the suppression of idolatry; and the churches and 
property restored to the Christians, of which they 
had been deprived during the last persecution. 
A reconstructiou of the Empire was effected upon 
a plan entirely new, and this renovated Empire 
was pervaded by the worship and the institu- 
tions of Christianity. That much of the policy of 
the statesman was mixed up with this patronage 
of the new religion can easily be imagined. But 
still, it would be wrong to make him, as some have 
done, a mere hypocrite and dissembler. The state 
of his religious knowledge, so far as we have any 
means of judging, was certainly very inadequate 
and imperfect; but he was well aware of the 
characters of the two conflicting religions, Chris- 
tianity and Paganism, and the purity of the for- 
mer could not but have made some impression 
upon his mind. 

The private character of Constantine has suf- 
fered, in the eyes of posterity, from his stern 
treatment of Crispus, his son by his first wife, 
whom he had made the partner of his Empire and 
the commander of his armies. Crispus was at 
the head of the administration in Gaul, where he 
gained the hearts of the people. In the wars 
against Licinius he had displayed singular tal- 
ents, and had secured victory to the arms of his 
father. But from that moment a strong and 
unnatural jealousy stifled every paternal feeling 
in the bosom of the monarch. He detained Cris- 
pus in his palace, surrounded him with spies and 
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informers, and at length, in the month of July, 
324, ordered him to be arrested in the midst of a 
grand festival, to be carried off to Pola in Istria, 
and there put to death. A cousin of Crispus, the 
son of Licinius and Constantine’s sister, was at 
the same time sent, without trial, without even 
an accusation, to the block. His mother implored 
in vain, and died of grief. It is fair, however, to 
say that Niebuhr found evidence to support the 
view that Crispus aimed at supplanting his fa- 
ther. Fausta, the daughter of Maximian, the wife 
of Constantine, and the mother of the three princes 
who succeeded him, was shortly after stifled in 
the bath by order of her husband for infidelity. 

In the following year the celebrated Council of 
Nicaea was held, at which he opposed the Arians, 
probably on political grounds only, as being the 
weaker party ; for just before his death he received 
baptism from an Arian bishop, Eusebius of Nico- 
media. 

Constantine died at the age of sixty-three, at 
Nicomedia, July 22d, 337, after a reign of thirty- 
one years from the death of his father, and of 
fourteen from the conquest of the Empire. He 
left three sons, Constantine, Constans, and Con- 
stantius, among whom he divided his Empire. 
The first, who had Gaul, Spain, and Britain for 
his portion, was conquered by the armies of his 
brother Constans, and killed in the twenty-fifth 
year of his age, A.D. 340. Magnentius, the gov- 
ernor of the provinces of Rhaetia, murdered Con- 
staus in his bed, after a reign of thirteen years; 
and Constantius, the only surviving brother, now 
become the sole emperor, A.D. 353, punished his 
brother’s murderer, and gave way to cruelty and 
oppression. He visited Rome, where he enjoyed 
a triumph, and died (361) in his march against 
Julian, who had been proclaimed emperor by his 
soldiers at Paris. 

See the works of Eusebius (De Vita Constantini), 
Zosimus (Bk. II.), Eutropius, Aurelius Victor, and 
the Panegyrici Veteres (vi. 10); also Manso’s Leben 
Constantins des Grossen; Burckhardt, Die Zeit Con- 
stantins des Grossen ; and Broglie, L’Eglise et V Em- 
pire Romain. 

(2) The son of the preceding. See above. (3) 
A usurper who had himself proclaimed emperor 
in Britain during the reign of Honorius and Ar- 
cadius, in A.D. 407, reigning for four years and 
securing possession of Gaul and Spain, until de- 
feated in 411 by Constantius, the able general of 
Honorius. By him Constantine was taken prison- 
er, carried to Ravenna, and there put to death. 
(4) The name of several emperors of the Eastern 
Empire. See BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 

Constantius. (1) CHLoRvs, sonof Eutropius, and 
father of Constantine the Great, received at Paris 
the title of Caesar, which he obtained by his victo- 
ries in Britain and Germany. He became the col- 
league of Galerius on the abdication of Diocletian ; 
and, after bearing the character of a humane and 
benevolent prince, he died at York, and had his 
son for his successor, A.D. 306. 
of Constantine the Great. See CONSTANTINUS. 
(3) The father of Julian and Gallus, was son of 
Constantius by Theodora, and died a.p. 337. (4) 
A Roman general, who married Placidia, the sis- 
ter of Honorius, and was proclaimed emperor, an 
honour he enjoyed only seven months. He died, 
universally regretted, A.D. 421, and was succeeded 
by his son Valentinian in the West. 
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Constitutiones. Enactments of the Roman 
emperors, in the exercise of their legislative au- 
thority, which had statutory force. They comprise 
the following varieties : 

(1) Orationes, by which, in the earlier imperial 
period, the emperor submitted a “bill” to the 
Senate (Inst, ii. 17,7). They were regarded as law 
apart from the senatus consulta, by which, in theory, 
they received the character of “acts,” and are often 
cited as such in preference to the latter. 

(2) Hdicta or edictales constitutiones, general rules 
of law made by the emperor after the analogy of 
the edicts of the republican magistrates. 

(3) Mandata, by which the emperor delegated his 
authority to other magistrates, such as legati, prae- 
sides, and praefecti. 

(4) Decreta and rescripta, issued by the emperor 
in his capacity as praetor, judge, or supreme juris- 
consult. Up to the time of Constantine they were 
by far the commonest kind of constitutio. Decreta 
were determinations of suits by the emperor either 
as sitting in a court of first instance or on appeal 
(Suet. dug. 33); rescripta (Tac. Ann. vi. 9) were 
provisional decisions on the legal point at issue (as 
to which he had been consulted by a magistrate 
or a private individual), the facts being left to be 
inquired into, and a final judgment given, by an- 
other magistrate or iudex. Technically rescripta 
were of two kinds: epistolae and subscriptiones or 
adnotationes. The first are independent replies on 
consultation (Dig. 1, 4,1, 1; Inst. iii. 20, 4), many 
issued by Hadrian, Severus, and Caracalla being 
extant in the Digest. The second are brief opin- 
ions on cases submitted to the emperor by petition, 
and written at the foot of the latter; this form 
being most commonly employed in answering pri- 
vate persons (Dig. 1, 4, 1,1; Cod. 1, 23, 6). 

In the Eastern Empire a peculiar kind of re- 
seripts acquired the name of “ pragmatic sane- 
tions.” They were drawn up in a peculiar and 
solemn form, and were more highly taxed than 
others. Zeno restricted their use to petitions pre- 
ferred by corporations. 

In framing constitutions of any kind the em- 
peror was assisted by the council called consisto- 
rium (q. V.). 

Constratum. In general, any flooring made of 
planks. Thus constratum navis, “the deck of a 
ship” (Petron. 100); constratum pontis, “a bridge- 
way” (Livy, xxx. 10), etc. 

Consualia. See CONsus. 


Consularis. A term which, throughout the time 
of the Roman Republic, signifies a person who has 
been invested with the consulship; but under the 
Empire a mere title for the higher class of officers, 
who thereby obtained permission to have the in- 
signia of a consul, without ever having actually 
been consuls. Hence the title was almost equiv- 
alent to that of an “honorary consul” (consul 
honorarius ; Cod. Theod. vi. tit. 19, 8.1). The title 
was given especially to generals, as formerly per- 
sons after their consulship had usually undertaken 
the command of an army in the provinces. Con- 
sularis gradually became the established name for 
those intrusted with the administration of imperial 
provinces. During the second century A.D., the title 
consularis always denotes a governor who had ac- 
tually held the office of consul or had received the 
title from the emperor; but by the fourth century 


it had become a mere title of a particular class of 
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provincial governors. The emperor Hadrian di- 
vided Italy into four districts, and over each he 
placed an officer who likewise bore the title of 
consularis. At Constantinople the title was given 
to the superintendents of the aqueducts (consulares 
aquarum), who seem to have been analogous to the 
curatores aquarum of Rome. 

Consiiles (originally PRAETORES, vrata). The 
Roman magistrates to whom the supreme author- 
ity was transferred from the kings, after the ex- 
pulsion of the latter in B.c.510. The consuls gave 
their name to the year. 
Comitia Centuriata, and down to B.c. 366 from the 
patricians only. The legal age at which a man 
might be elected was, in the time of Cicero, forty- 
three. The time of entering on the office varied 
in the early periods: in B.C. 222, it was fixed to 
March 15th; in 153, to the Ist of January. The ac- 


cession of the new consuls was attended with the | 
performance of certain ceremonies, among which | 


may be mentioned a procession of the consuls to 


the Capitol, with the Senate, equites, and other cit- 
izens of position, as escort; an offering of white | 


bulls to Iupiter, and the utterance of solemn vows. 
The consuls were the representatives of the royal 
authority, and consequently all other magistrates 


were bound to obey them, with the exception of | 
During | 


the tribunes of the plebs and the dictator. 
a dictatorship their powers fell into abeyance. In 
the city their authority was limited by the right 


of appeal to the people and the veto of the tri- | 


bunes. But in the army, and over their subordi- 
nates, they had full power of life and death. Some 
of their original functions passed from them in 
course of time. Thus in B.c. 444, the business of 
the census was made over to the censors; in 366, 
the civil jurisdiction within the city, so far as it 
included the right of performing the acts of adop- 


tion, emancipation, and liberation of slaves, was | 


transferred to the praetors. In the field, however, 


having the criminal jurisdiction in their hands, | 


they had also the right of deciding in civil cases 
affecting the soldiers. In the general administra- 
tion of public business the consuls, although for- 


mally recognized as the supreme authority, grad- | 


ually became, in practice, dependent upon the 
Senate and the Comitia, as they had only the power 
of preparing the resolutions proposed and carry- 
ing them out if accepted. Within the city their 
powers were virtually confined to summoning the 
Senate and the Comitia and presiding over their 
meetings. They also nominated the dictators, and 
conducted the elections and legislation in the Comi- 
tia and the levies of soldiers. After the office of 
dictator fell into abeyance, the power of the con- 
suls was, in cases of great danger, increased to 
dictatorial authority by a special decree of the 
Senate, See ComiTia. 


An essential characteristic of the consular office | 


was that it was collegial, and therefore if one 


consul died another (called consul suffectus) was | 
This consul suffectus had | 


immediately elected. 
absolutely the same authority as his colleague, but 
he had to lay down his office with him at the end 
of the year for which the two had been originally 
elected. 

The power of the two consuls being equal, the 
business was divided between them. In the ad- 
ministration of the city they changed duties every 
month, the senior taking the initiative. With re- 
gard to their insignia—namely, the toga praetexta, 


They were elected by the | 
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sella curulis, and twelve lictors— the original 
arrangement was that the lictors walked in 
front of the officiating consul, while the oth- 
er was only attended by an accensus. In later 
times the custom was for the lictors to walk 


‘before the officiating consul and behind the 


other. 

In the field each consul commanded two legions 
with their allied troops; if they were in the same 
locality, the command changed from day to day. 


'The question of the administration of the proy- 


inces they either settled by consent, or left it to be 
decided by lot. With the extension of the Empire 
the consuls became unable to undertake the whole 
burden of warfare, and the praetors were called in 
to assist. The provinces were then divided into 
consular and praetorian; the business of assign- 
ment being left to the Senate, which, after the — 
year 122, was bound to make it before the elections. 
In the first century B.c., a law of Sulla deprived the 
consuls of an essential element of their authority, 
the military imperium; for it enacted that the con- 
suls should spend their year of office in Rome, and 
only repair to the provinces and assume the im-- 
perium after its conclusion. 

In the Civil Wars the consular office completely 
lost its old position, and though it continued to 
exist under the Empire, it became, practically, no 
more than an empty title. The emperors, who 
often held the office themselves, like Caesar, for 
several years in succession, had the right of nomi- 
nating the candidates, and therefore, in practice, 
had the election in their own hands. It became 
usual to nominate several pairs of consuls for one 
year, so as to confer the distinction on as many 
persons as possible. In such cases, the consuls 
who came in on January 1, after whom the year 
was named, were called consules ordinarii, the con- 
sules suffecti counting as minores. Until the mid- 
dle of the first century A.D., it was a special dis- 
tinction to hold the consulship for a whole year; 
but after that no cases of this tenure occur. In 
time the insignia (ornamenta consularia), or hon- 
orary distinctions of the office, were given, in cer- 
tain degrees, even to men who had not been consuls 
at all. The chief duties of the consuls now were 
to preside in the Senate and to conduct the erimi- 
nal trials in which it had to give judgment. But, 
besides this, certain functions of civil jurisdiction 
were in their hands, notably the liberation of 


|slayes, the provision for the costly games which 


occurred during their term of office, the festal cel- 
ebrations in honour of the emperor, and the like. 
After the seat of empire was transferred to Con- 
stantinople, the consulate was, towards the end of 
the fourth century, divided between the two capi- 
tal cities. The consulate of the Western capital 
came to an end in A.D. 534, that of the Eastern in 
541. From that time the emperor of the East bore 
the title of consul perpetuus. 

Consus. A Roman deity, the god of counsel, as 
his name denotes. His altar was in the Circus 
Maximus, and was always covered, except on his 
festival-day, the 18th of August, called Consualia. 
Horse and chariot races were celebrated on this 
occasion; and the working-horses, mules, and asses 
were crowned with flowers and allowed to rest. 
Hence Consus has probably been confounded with 
Neptunus Equestris, It was at the Consualia that 
the Sabine maidens were carried off by the Romans. 
See Crrous. 


CONTAMINATIO 


Contaminatio. A technical term for the com- 
bination of the plots of several Greek plays in a 
single Roman drama. This was done with con- 
siderable ingenuity by both Plautus and Terence. 
Thus, the Epidicus of Plautus is undoubtedly a 
specimen of dramatic contamination (Ladewig, in 
the Zeitschrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft [1841 }]) ; 
and the Andria and Eunuchus of Terence are excel- 
lent examples—the former combining the plots of 
Menander’s ’Avdpia and Hepw ia, and the latter the 
plots of the same poet’s Evvodyos and KéAa€. See 
Thne, Quaestiones Terentianae (Bonn, 1843); and 


Kampe, Lustspiele d. Ter, und ihre Originale(Halber- | 


stadt, 1884) ; also the prologue to the Andria. The 
only instance of a play made up of the plays of 
two different authors is found in the ddelphoe of 
Terence, which is based upon the ’AdeAgoi of Me- 
nander and the Svvaroévncxortes of Diphilus. 


Contarii and Contati (kovrodopa ). Soldiers 
armed with the long pike called contus ( Veget. 
Mil. iii. 6). 

Contio (erroneously spelt Concro). A contrac- 
tion for conventio; that is, a meeting, or conventus. 
In a loose mode of speaking it denotes any popular 
assembly, even among non-Romans, and any speech 
or harangue addressed to such an assembly; hence 
the common phrase contionem habere means indifier- 


ently “to hold a meeting” and “to make a speech.” | 


Written speeches are 
also sometimes called 
contiones. In the tech- 
nical sense, however, a 
contio was an assembly 
of the Roman people 
eonveued regularly (per 
praeconem) by a magis- 
trate or a sacerdos pub- 
licus. A general in the 
field by virtue of his 
imperium could summon 
his troops as often as he 
pleased to hear what he 
had to say to them (adlocutio), and what he said 
before the assembled army was pro contione (Sall. 
Tug. 8). 
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Military Contio. (Roman coin.) 


English contorniates) has been usually employed by 
numismatists to denote a particular class of cir- 
cular metallic objects bearing various devices and 
legends, which were issued, though not for cireu- 
lation as currency, under the Roman Empire. The 
ancient appellation of these objects is not known; 
their modern name has been derived from the 
circle (in Italian contorno) which marks both of 
their sides, in incuse. The metal of which contor- 
niates are composed is copper, with a certain 
amount of alloy; in size they are, as a rule, some- 
what larger than the “first brass” coins (sestertit) 
of the early Empire, but they are much thinner 
and are characterized by the circular depression 
already referred to. The greater number of them 
present on both sides a device in relief, which is 
generally obtained, not by striking from a die (as 
in the case of the medallions), but by process of 
casting from a mould. 

The first issue of the contorniates, which are all 
of Western origin, is assigned by Eckhel to the 
time of Constantine (A.D. 306-337), and this date 
has been practically accepted by the most recent 
authorities on the subject. Their fabrication, ac- 
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| (Amsterdam, 1672), 
| those of Kiessling (Leipzig, 1872) and H. J. Miiller 
| (Prague, 1887). 


CONTUMACIA 
cording to Sabatier, ceased under Anthemius (A.D. 
464-472), 


The types or devices of the contorniates, though 
offering considerable varieties, may be considered 


to have reference to the public games and spec- 


tacles in the Circus, the Odeum, the Stadium, and 
the Amphitheatre. The legends are nearly always 
descriptive of the types. See Robert, Etude sur les 
Médaillons Contorniates (Brussels, 1882); and the 
article NUMISMATICS, 


Contractus. See OBLIGATIONES. 


Contrebia. One of the chief towns of the Cel- 
tiberi, in Hispania Tarraconensis, southeast of 
Saragossa. 

Controversia. 


Controversiae. A series of compositions on 
legal subjects by the elder Seneca, originally in 
ten books. The questions treated are hypothetical 
cases, and are discussed by way of practice for 
actual cases. With the ten books of controversiae 
is one book of swasoriae (see DECLAMATIO), the 
whole collection bearing the title Oratorum et Rhe- 
torwm Sententiae, Divisiones, Colores. The work is a 
very valuable source of information regarding the 
history of rhetoric under the early Empire. Of the 
original teu books of the controversiae, only five 
(I., Il., VII., IX., X.) have been preserved. The 
Gronovil published an edition, with notes in Latin 
Recent critical editions are 


See IuDEXx. 


See RHETORICA. 
Contubernales (cicxnyor). Originally, men who 


/served in the same army and lived in the same 
| tent. It is derived from taberna (afterwards taber- 


naculum), “a military tent.” Each tent was occu- 


| pied by ten soldiers (contubernales), with a subordi- 


nate officer at their head, who was called decanus, 
and in later times caput contubernii. 

Young Romans of illustrious families used to 
accompany a distinguished general on his expedi- 
tions or to his province, for the purpose of gaining 
under his superintendence a practical training in 
the art of war or in the administration of public 
affairs, and were, like soldiers living in the same 


i tub l ic. Pro Cael. 30, 73). 
Contorniati. This Italian word (French and | tent, ‘called bis contubornates (Vic. Pro Caat.30, 73) 


In a still wider sense, the name contubernales was 
applied to persons connected by ties of intimate 
friendship and living under the same roof (Cic. Ad 
Fam. ix.2); and hence when a free man and a slave, 
or two slaves, who were not allowed to contract a 
legal marriage, lived together as husband and wife, 
they were called contubernales, and their connec- 
tion, as well as their place of residence, contuber- 
niwm (Petron. 57, 6). 

Contubernium (ovoknvia). 
CONTUBERNALES. 

Contumacia. The Latin term for disobedience 
to the commands of a magistrate or judge; espe- 
cially, absence from a trial without sufficient ex- 
cuse. If the accuser were absent, he was consid- 
ered as dropping his charge (see TERGIVERSATIO), 
which he was not allowed to renew. The absence 
of the accused was taken as an admission of guilt. 
In a civil trial the consequence was immediate 
condemnation; and the like was the case in crim- 
inal trials if the accused failed to appear at the 
appointed time or on the last day of the trial. If 
the accused saw that his condemnation was cer- 
tain, it was quite common for him to retire, and in 


See CONCUBINA ; 


CONTUS 


zapital cases to go into voluntary exile—a pro- 
ceeding which in no way influenced the further 
course of the proceedings. 

Contus (kovrds). (1) A pole with a pointed iron 
at the end, used as a punt-pole by boatmen. (2) 
A huge pike such 
as those carried 
by barbarian sol- 
diers (Tac. Hist. 
1. 44). 

Conubium. 
The contracting 
of a matrimonium 
iustum, or valid 
marriage, with all its legal consequences. As such 
a matriage could only take place between persons 
of equal status, the patricians and the plebeians 
had each for a long time a separate conubium, until 
B.C. 445, when the two orders were equalized in this 
respect. See MATRIMONIUM. 


Convénae. A people in Aquitania, near the 
Pyrenees, and on both sides of the Garumna; a 
mixed race, which had served under Sertorius, and 
were settled in Aquitania by Pompey. Near their 
chief town, Lugdunum, were the warm baths 
ealled Aquae Convenarum (Bagnéres). 


Conventiones. See OBLIGATIONES. 
Conventus. See PROVINCIA. 
Convivium (civdeurvov). See CENA; SYMPOSIUM. 


Cooks and Cookery, See CENA; CULINA; 
DIAETETICA. 


Codptatio. The election of a new member by 
the members of a corporation (collegiwm) to sup- 
ply a vacant place. Among corporations which 
long filled their vacancies in this way may be men- 
tioned the college of pontifices and augurs. The 
election was preceded by the nomination of a 
proper candidate by one of the members, and fol- 
lowed by his inauguration. See COLLEGIUM. 


Copa. A short poem of thirty-eight lines in 
elegiac verse, ascribed to Vergil by Charisius, In 
it the writer invites his friend to spend the heated 
hours of the day in a rustie arbour, where wine, 
fruit, and pleasant company await him under the 
care of mine hostess (copa), who is described as 
dancing to the castanets (crotala). The style re- 
sembles Vergil’s, though the tone is much more 
sprightly. See gen, Animadversationes in Virgilii 
Copam (Halle, 1820); Birt, Historia Hexam. Lat. 
(Bonn, 1876); Egli, Pseudo-Vergil. Gedichte (Leip- 
zig, 1886); and Leo’s edition (Berlin, 1891), 

Copae (Ké7a:). An ancient town in Boeotia, on 
the north side of the lake Copais, which derived 
its name from this place. 

Copais (Kezais Niwyy). Alake in Boeotia, formed 
chiefly by the river Cephissus, whose waters were 
connected with the Euboean Sea by several subter- 
ranean channels, called by the modern Greeks kata- 
vothra, which were not, however, sufficient to carry 
off the waters, especially in the spring when the 
Copaic plain was flooded by the rains. In the 
time of Alexander the Great an enormous tunnel 
was cut through the rock for the discharge of the 
water. (See EmMissartum.) This proved effective 
until it fell into ruins, when the district again be- 
came unwholesome and marshy. In 1886, how- 
ever, it was once more properly drained by a 
French company. The modern name of the lake 
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is Topolias; its Homeric name, Cephisis (Aipyy 
Knguois, Il. v.709). Its eels were much prized in 
antiquity. 

Cophen (Kopjv) or Cophes (Kod7s). The 
modern Cabul; the only grand tributary river 
which flows into the Indus from the west. Its 
own principal tributary is the Choaspes. 


Cophinus (kédivos). A large wicker basket, 
made of willow branches. From Aristophanes 
(Av, 1310) it would seem that it was used by the 
Greeks as a basket or cage for birds. The Ro- 
mans used it for agricultural purposes; and Co- 
lumella, in describing a method of procuring ear- 
ly cucumbers, says that they should be sown in 
well-manured soil, kept in a cophinus, so that in 
this case we have to consider it as a kind of port- 
able hot-bed. Juvenal (iii. 14), when speaking- 
of the Jews, uses the ex- 
pression cophinus et foe- 
num (a truss of hay), fig- 
uratively to designate their 
high degree of poverty. See 
CorBIS. 


Copia. The goddess of 
plenty among the Romans, 
represented as bearing a horn 
filled with fruits, etc. See 
CoRNU COPIAE. 


Copis (komis). (1) A sword 
or scimetar, curved like a 
sickle and used by the Thes- 
salians and in the East (Eurip. 
Electra, 837; Xen. Cyrop. ii. 
1). (2) A knife used in cut- 
ting the flesh of animals in 
sacrifices or in the kitchen 
(Plut. Lye. 2). 


Copper. See AEs. 


Coptos (Komros). <A city 
of the Thebais or Upper Egypt, 
lying a little to the east of 
the Nile, some distance below 
Thebes. Under the Ptolemies 
it occupied an important com- 
mercial position. In 1894 ex- 
cavations conducted on its F 
site by Mr. Petrie brought to light many valuable 
remains of the earliest Egyptian art. 

Coquus. A cook. See CENA; CULINA. 

Cora. An ancient town in Latium, in the Vol- 
scian Mountains, southeast of Velitrae. It is now 
called Cori, and contains an ancient temple and 
massive polygonal walls. See p. 409. 


Coracesium (Kopaxjowy). <A very strong city 
of Cilicia Aspera, on the borders of Pamphylia, 
standing upon a steep rock, and possessing a good 
harbour. It was the only place in Cilicia that offered 
a successful resistance to Alexander the Great. 


(Naples. } 


Copia. 


Coralli. A savage people of Sarmatia Europea, 
who inhabited the shores of the Euxine, near the 
mouth of the Danube (Ovid, Pont. iv. 2, 37). 


Corassiae (Kopaccia). A group of small isl- 
auds in the Icarian Sea, southwest of Icaria. They 
must not be confounded, as they often are, with 
the islands Corseae or Corsiae, off the Ionian coast, 
and opposite the promontory Ampelos, in Samos 
(Pliny, H. N. iv. 12. 23), 


CORAX 


mi 
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Temple at Cora (Cori). 


Corax (Képaé). A Sicilian rhetorician, who 
flourished about B.c. 467, and wrote the earliest 
work on the art of rhetoric. It was entitled Téyvn 
(Cic. De Orat. i. 20). 


Corbis, Corbiila, Corbictila. A basket of very 
peculiar form and common use among the Ro- 
mans, both for agricultural and other purposes. 
It was made of osiers twisted together, and was 
of a conical or pyramidal shape (Varr. L. L. v. 
139). A basket answering precisely to this de- 
scription, both in form and material, is still to 
be seen in every-day use among the Campanian 
peasantry, which is called in the language of the 
country la corbella, a representation of which is 
introduced in the lower portion of the annexed il- 
lustration. The hook attached to it by a string 
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Corbis. (The upper specimen from a drawing at Herculaneum ; 
the lower a basket used by Campanian peasantry. ) 


is for the purpose of suspending it to a branch of 
the tree into which the man climbs to pick his or- 
anges, lemons, olives, or figs. The upper portion 


of the illustration (Antichita di Ercolano, tom. iii. tay. 
29) represents a Roman farm, in which a farming 
man, in the shape of a dwarfish satyr, is seen with a 
pole (dovAXa) across his shoulder, to each end of 
which is suspended a basket resembling in every 
respect the Campanian corbella. Like the calathus, 
which it somewhat resembles in shape, it is some- 
times employed as a distinguishing emblem of Ceres. 


Corbitae. Merchantmen of the larger class, so 
called because they hung out a corbis at the masthead 
for a sign (Festus; Nonius,s. v.). They were also 
termed onerariae; and hence Plautus, in order to des- 
ignate the voracious appetites of some women, says 
corbitam cibi comesse possunt (Cas.iv.1,20). The mod- 
ern corvette gets its name from the corbita. 


Corbiilo, CN. Domitius. A general who dis- 
tinguished himself by his campaigns against the 
Germans and the Parthians in the reigns of Clau- 
dius and Nero. To avoid the death destined for 
him by the orders of the jealous Nero, he com- 
mitted suicide at Cenchreae, A.D. 67, 


Corcyra (Képkvupa, later Képxvpa). An island in 
the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, in which 
Homer is thought to have placed the fabled gar- 
dens of Alcinoiis. (See Scumrra.) It is said to 
have been first known under the name of Drepané, 
perhaps from its similarity of shape to a scythe. 
To this name succeeded that of Scheria, always 
used by Homer, and by which it was possibly 
known in his time. From the Odyssey we learn 
that this island was then inhabited by Phaeacians, 
a people who, even at that early period, had ac- 
quired considerable skill in nautical affairs and 
possessed extensive commercial relations, since 
they traded with the Phoenicians, and also with 
Euboea and other countries (Odyss. vi. vii.). 

Coreyra was in after-days the principal city of 
the island, and was situated precisely where the 
modern town of Corfu stands. Scylax speaks of 


CORDAX 


three harbours, one of which is depicted as beau- 
tiful. In the Middle Ages, the citadel obtained 
the name of Kopyde, from its two conical hills or 
crests, which appellation was, in process of time, 
applied to the whole town and finally to the isl- 
and itself, Hence the modern name of Corfu, 
which is but a corruption of the former. The fol- 
lowing is a sketch of the history of this island. Its 
earlier periods are enveloped in the mist of uncer- 
tainty and conjecture. A colony of Colchians is 
said to have settled there about 1349 years before 
our era. In process of time, Corcyra, enriched 
and aggrandized by its maritime superiority, be- 
came one of the most powerful nations in Greece 
(Thue. i. 1). The Corinthians, under Chersicra- 
tes, formed a settlement here in B.c. 753, and 415 
years afterwards it was captured by Agathocles 
of Syracuse, who gave it to his daughter Lanes- 
sa upon her marriage with Pyrrhus of Epirus. 
It was occupied by the troops of the [lyrian 
queen Teuta, about fifty-eight years after its seiz- 
ure by Agathocles, but was soon after taken from 
her by the Romans, under the consul Cn, Flavius ; 
and, although it had the privileges of a free city, 
it remained under the Romans for many centuries. 
In the time of Strabo it was reduced to extreme 
misery. SeeSchmidt’s treatise Korkyrdische Studien 
(Leipzig, 1890). (2) An island in the Adriatic, on 
the coast of Illyricum, termed Niara, ‘ Black” (in 
Greek MéAauwa), to distinguish it from the more 
celebrated island of the same name. 
Curzola. Apollonius accounts for the epithet just 


mentioned from the dark masses of wood with | 


which it was crowned. 

Cordax (xopdaé). An extremely indecent dance 
peculiar to the comic chorus. (See CHoruUSs; Co- 
MOEDIA.) The gestures, and, indeed, the costumes, 
of the choreutae were such that even the Atheni- 
ans considered it justifiable only at the festival of 
Dionysus, when every one was allowed to be drunk 
in honour of the god; for if an Athenian citizen 
danced the cordax sober and unmasked, he was 
looked upon as the most shameless of men and 
forfeited altogether his character for respecta- 
bility (Theophr, Charact. 6), Aristophanes him- 
self, who did not much scruple at violating com- 
mon decency, claims some merit for his omission 
of the cordax in the Clouds, and for the more mod- 
est attire of his chorus in that play. According to 
Athenaeus, the cordax was a sort of imopyxnua, or 
imitative dance, in which the choreutae expressed 
the words of the song by comic gesticulations. 
Such a dance was the hyporcheme of the Spartan 
deckeAikrar—buftoons, whose peculiar mimic ges- 
tures seem to have formed the basis of the Dorian 
comedy, which prevailed in Megaris, and which 
probably was the parent stock, not only of the At- 
tic, but also of the Sicilian and Italian comedy. 
The chief features of the cordax are probably pre- 
served in the Neapolitan tarantella. 


Cordtiba. The modern Cordova; one of the 
largest cities in Spain, and the capital of Baetica, 
on the right bank of the Baetis. It became a Ro- 
man colony B.C. 152, and was the birthplace of the 
two Senecas and of Lucan. 

Corduéné. Sce GoRDYENE. 


Cordus, AULUS CrEemuTIUS. A Roman writer 
of history who, under Tiberius, in A.D. 25, was ac- 
cused of treason for having praised Brutus, the 
slayer of Caesar, and for styling Cassius “the last 
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It is now | 


CORINTHIACUS ISTHMUS 


of the Romans” (Tac. Ann. iy. 34), though the real 
cause of his prosecution is to be found in some 
expressions that gave offence to Seianus, the em- 
peror’s powerful minister (Sen, ad Mare. xxii. 4). 
Besides his history he appears to have written a 
work on prodigies (Admiranda), and was favorably 
known as a pleader. See Held, De Vita Scriptisque 
A. Cremutii Cordi (Schweidnitz, 1841), and Rathlef, 
De A. Cremutio Cordo (Dorpat, 1860). 


Koré (Képn). ‘The Maiden”; a name by which 
Persephoné is often called. See PERSEPHONE. 


Coressus (Kdpecoos). (1) A lofty mountain in 
Tonia, four miles from Ephesus, with a place of 
the same name at its foot. (2) A town in the island 
of Ceos. 

Corfinium. The chief town of the Paeligni in 
Samnium, strongly fortified, and memorable as the 
place which the Italians in the Social War des- 
tined to be the new capital of Italy in place of 
Rome, on which account it was called Italica. 


Coriarius (Supcevs, Sepparowaddkrys). A tan- 
ner. The tanners formed a guild at Rome dis- 
tinct from the shoemakers. See Plut. Numa, 17. 


Corinna (Kopwya). A poetess of Thebes (fl. B.c. 
490), or, according to others, of Tanagra, distin- 
guished for her skill in lyric verse, and remarkable 
for her personal attractions. Shewas the rival of 
Pindar, while the Jatter was still a young man; 
and, according to Aelian, she gained the victory 
over him no less than five times. Pausanias, in his 
travels, saw at Tanagra a picture, in which Corin- 
na was represented as binding her head with a fil- 
let of victory, which she had gained in a contest 
with Pindar. He supposes that she was less in- 
debted for this victory to the excellence of her 
poetry than to her Boeotian dialect, which was 
more familiar to the ears of the judges at the 
games, and also to her extraordinary beauty. 
Corinna afterwards assisted the young poet with 
her advice. It is related of her that she recom- 
mended him to ornament his poems with mythi- 
cal narrations; but that when he had composed 
a hymn, in the first six verses of which (still ex- 
tant) almost the whole of the Theban mythology 
was introduced, she smiled and said, ‘We should 
sow with the hand, not with the whole sack” 
(Pausan, ix. 22; Plut. De Glor. Ath.). She was 
surnamed “the Fly” (Muia), as Erinna had been 
styled “the Bee.” The poems of Corinna were 
all in the Boeotian or Aeolic dialect. Too little 
of her poetry, however, has been preserved to al- 
low of our forming a safe judgment of her style 
of composition. The extant fragments refer most- 
ly to mythological subjects, particularly to hero- 
ines of the Boeotian legends. These remains are 
given by Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 
1878). 

_ Corinthidcus Isthmus (‘Io76uds KopivOov). An 
isthmus between the Saronieus Sinus and Corin- 
thiacus Sinus, and uniting the Peloponnesus to 
the northern parts of Greece. Its breadth, in the 
narrowest part, was less than six miles (or not 
quite five miles). It has lately (1893) been cut 
by a canal, Ships were drawn, by means of ma- 
chinery, from one sea to the other, near the 
town of Schoenus, over the narrowest part of 
the isthmus, which was called Alodxos. This 
could only be accomplished, however, with the 
vessels usually employed in commerce, or with 
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A€u8o, which were light ships of war, chiefly used 
by the Illyrians and Macedonians. The tedious- 
ness and expense attending this process, and still 
more probably the difficulty of cireumnavigating 
the Peloponnesus, led to frequent attempts, at 
various periods, for effecting a junction between 
the two seas; but all proved equally unsuccess- 
ful. Demetrius Poliorcetes abandoned the enter- 
prise, because it was found that the two gulfs 
were not on the same level. We read of the 
attempt having been made before his time by 
Periander and Alexander, and, subsequently to 
Demetrius, by Iulius Caesar, Caligula, Nero, and 
Herodes Atticus. Dio Cassius tells nearly the same 
story about digging through the isthmus as that 
which is related to travellers at this day. He 
says that blood issued from the ground; that 
groans and lamentations were heard, and terrible 
apparitions seen. In order to stimulate the per- 
severance of the people, Nero took a spade and 
dug himself (Dio Cass. Ixiii. 16; and cf. Suet. 
Ner. 19). Lucian informs us, that Nero was said 
to have been deterred from proceeding, by a rep- 
resentation made to him, similar to that which 
Demetrius received respecting the unequal levels 
of the two seas (Plut. De Cleom.). The Isthmus 
ot Corinth derived great celebrity from the games 
which were celebrated there every five years in 
honour of Palaemon or Melicerta, and subsequent- 
ly of Poseidon (Pausan. i. 44). These continued 
in vogue when the other gymnastic exercises of 
Greece had fallen into neglect and disuse; and it 
was during their solemnization that the indepen- 
dence of Greece was proclaimed, after the victory 
of Cynoscephalae, by order of the Roman Senate 
and people (Polyb. xviii. 29; Liv. xxxiii. 32). Af 
ter the destruction of Corinth, the superinten- 
dence of the Isthmian Games was committed to 
the Sicyonians by the Romans; on its restora- 
tion, however, by Iulius Caesar, the presidency 
of the games again reverted to the 
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and barbarism. Its origin is, of course, obscure ; 
but we are assured that it already existed un- 
der the name of ’E@ipy before the siege of Troy. 
According to the assertions of the Corinthians 
themselves, their city received its name from 
Corinthus, the son of Zeus; but Pausanias does 
not credit this popular tradition, and cites the 
poet Eumelus to show that the appellation was 
really derived trom Corinthus, the son of Mar- 
athon (ii. 1). Homer certainly employs both 
names indiscriminately (IU. ii. 570; xiii. 663). Pan- 
sanias reports that the descendants of Sisyphus 
reigned at Corinth until the invasion of their terri- 
tory by the Dorians and the Heraclidae, when Dori- 
das and Hyanthidas, the last princes of this race, 
abdicated the crown in favour of Aletes, a de- 
scendant of Heracles, whose lineal successors re- 
mained in possession of the throne of Corinth dur- 
ing five generations, when the crown passed into 
the family of the Bacchiadae, so named from Bac- 
chis, the son of Prumnis, who retained it for five 
other generations. After this the sovereign power 
was transferred to annual magistrates, still chos- 
en, however, from the line of the Bacchiadae, with 
the title of mpurdveis. 

The oligarchy so long established by this rich 
and powerful family was at length overthrown, 
about B.C. 629, by Cypselus, who banished many 
of the Corinthians, depriving others of their pos- 
sessions, and putting others to death (Herod. v. 
92). Among those who fled from his persecution 
was Demaratus, of the family of the Bacchiadae, 
who settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, and whose 
descendants became sovereigns of Rome, The 
reign of Cypselus was prosperous, and the system 
of colonization, which had previously succeeded 
so well in the settlements of Corcyra and Syra- 
cuse, was actively pursued by that prince, who 
added Ambracia, Anactorium, and Leucas to the 
maritime dependencies of the Corinthians. 
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koAmwos). The modern Gulf of Le- 
panto, an arm of the sea running 
in between the coast of Achaia and 
Sicyonia to the south, and that of 
Phocis, Locris, and Aetolia to the north. 
The gulf had the general appellation 
of Corinthian as far as the Isthmus, 
but it was divided into smaller bays, 
the names of which were sometimes 
poetically used for the entire gulf. Its 
different names were the Crissaean, 
Cirrhaean, Delphic, Calydonian, Rhian, 
and Halcyonian. 
Corinthian Brass. See Ams. 


Corinthian Order of Architecture. 
See ARCHITECTURA; CAPITULUM; Co- 
LUMNA. 

Corinthus (Képw6os). A famous 
city of Greece, situated on the isthmus 
of the same name, Commanding by 
its position the Ionian and the Aegean 
seas, and holding, as it were, the keys , 
of the Peloponnesus, Corinth, from the pre-emi- 
nent advantages of its situation, was already the 
seat of opulence and the arts, while the rest 
of Greece was sunk in comparative obscurity 
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Corinth and its Ports. 


Cypselus was succeeded by his son Periander. 
On the death of this latter (B.C. 585), after a reign of 
forty-four years, according to Aristotle, his nephew 
Psammetichus came to the throne, but lived only 
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three years. At his decease Corinth regained its 
independence, when a moderate aristocracy was 
established, under which the Republic enjoyed a 
state of tranquillity and prosperity unequalled by 
any other city of Greece. We are told by Thucyd- 
ides that the Corinthians were the first to build 
war-galleys or triremes; and the earliest naval en- 
gagement, according to the same historian, was 
fought by their fleet and that of the Corcyreans, 
who had been alienated from their mother-State 
by the cruelty and impolicy of Periander. The 
city is believed to have had at this time a popula- 
tion of 300,000 souls. 


Coin of Corinth. 


The arts of painting and sculpture, more espe- 
cially that of casting in bronze, attained to the 
highest perfection at Corinth, and rendered this 
city the ornament of Greece, until it was stripped 
by the rapacity of a Roman general. Such was the 
beauty of its vases, that the tombs in which they 
had been deposited were ransacked by the Ro- 
man colonists whom Iulius Caesar had established 
there after the destruction of the city; and these, 
being transported to Rome, were purchased at 
enormous prices. See AEs. 

When the Achaean League (q.v.) became involved 
in a destructive war with the Romans, Corinth was 
the last hold of their tottering Republic; and had 
its citizens wisely submitted to the offers pro- 
posed by the victorious Metellus, it might have 
been preserved; but the deputation of that gen- 
eral having been treated with scorn and even in- 
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sult, the city became exposed to all the vengeance 
of the Romans (Polyb. xl. 4.1). L. Mummius, the 
consul, appeared before its walls with a numer- 
ous army, and after defeating the Achaeans in a 
general engagement, entered the town, now left 
without defence and deserted by the greater part 
of the inhabitants. It was then given up to plun- 
der and finally set on fire; the walls also were 
razed to the ground, so that scarcely a vestige of 
this once great and noble city remained (B.c. 146). 
Polybius, who saw its destruction, affirmed that 
he had seen the finest paintings strewed on the 
ground, and the Roman soldiers using them as 
boards for dice or draughts. Pausanias reports 
(vii. 16) that all the men were put to the sword, 
the women and children sold, and the most valua- 
ble statues and paintings removed to Rome. (See 
Mummius.) Strabo observes that the finest works 
of art which adorned that capital in his time had 
come from Corinth. He likewise states that Cor- 
inth remained for many years deserted and in 
ruins. Iulius Caesar, however, not long before 
his death, sent a numerous colony thither, by 
means of which Corinth was once more raised 
from its state of ruin, and renamed Colonia 
Iulia Corinthus. It was already a large and 
populons city and the capital of Achaia, when 
St. Paul preached the Gospel there for a year 
and six mouths (Acts, xviii. 11). It is also evi- 
dent that when visited by Pausanias it was 
thickly adorned by public buildings and enriched 
with numerous works of art, and as late as the 
time of Hierocles we find it styled the metropolis 
of Greece. In a later age the Venetians received 
the place from a Greek emperor; Mohammed II. 
took it from them in 1458; the Venetians recov- 
ered it in 1699, and fortified the Acrocorinthus 
again; but the Turks took it anew in 1715, and 
retained it until driven from the Peloponnesus in 
1822. In 1858, it was wholly destroyed by an earth- 
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quake, since which time it has been rebuilt upon 
a site three miles to the northeast. 

. An important feature of the scenery around Cor- 
inth was the Acrocorinthus, a mention of which 
has been made in a previous article. (See AcRO- 
CORINTHUS.) On the summit of this hill was 
erected a temple of Aphrodité, to whom the whole 
of the Acrocorinthus, in fact, was sacred. In the 
times of Corinthian opulence and prosperity, it is 
said that the shrine of the goddess was attended 
by no less than one thousand female slaves, dedi- 
cated to her service as courtesans. These priest- 
esses of Aphrodité contributed not a little to the 
wealth and luxury of the city, whence arose the 
well-known expression, ot mavrds dvSpds eis Képw- 
Gov €or’ 6 mods, or, as Horace expresses it (Epist. 
i. 17, 36), “ Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corin- 
thum,” in allusion to its expensive pleasures. 

Corinth was famed for its three harbours—Le- 
chaeum, on the Corinthian Gulf, and Cenchreae and 
Schoenus, on the Saronic. Near this last was the 
AioXkos, where vessels were transported over the 
isthmus by machinery. The city was the birth- 
place of the painters Ardices, Cleophantus, and 
Cleanthes; of the statesmen Periander, Phidon, 
Philolatis, and Timoleon; and of Arion, who in- 
vented the dithyramb. 

See Wagner, Rerum Corinthiacarum Specimen 
(Darmstadt, 1824); Barth, Corinthiorwm Commercii 
et Mercaturae Historiae Particula (Berlin, 1844); 
and E, Curtius, Peloponnesos, vol. ii. p. 514 foll. 

Coriolanus, Gaius Marcius. A distinguished 
Roman of patrician rank, whose story forms a 
brilliant legend in the early history of Rome. His 
name at first was Gaius Marcius, but having con- 
tributed, mainly by his great personal valour, to 
the capture of Corioli, and the defeat of a Volscian 
army, assembled for its aid, on the same day, he 
received for this gallant exploit the surname of 
Coriolanus. Not long after this, however, during 
a scarcity at Rome, he opposed the distribution of 
a supply of provisions, in part sent by Gelon of 
Sicily, and advised the patricians to make this a 
means of recovering the power which had been 
wrested from them by the commons. For this and 
other conduct of a similar nature, he was tried in 
the Comitia Tributa and condemned to perpetual 
banishment. To gratify his vindictive spirit, Corio- 
lanus presented himself as a suppliant to Tullius 
Anfidius, the leading man among the Volsci; was 
well received by him and the whole nation; and, 
war being declared, was invested, along with Au- 
fidins, with the command of the Volscian forces. 
By his military skill and renown Coriolanus at 
once defeated and appalled the Romans, till, hav- 
ing taken almost all their subject-cities, he ad- 
vanced at the head of the Volscian army against 
Rome itself and encamped only five miles from it, 
at the Fossae Cluiliae. All was terror and confu- 
sion in the Roman capital. Embassy after embas- 
sy was sent to Coriolanus, to entreat him to spare 
his country, but he remained inexorable, and would 
grant peace only on condition that the Romans 
restored all the cities and lands which they had 
taken from the Volsci and gave to the latter the 
freedom of Rome, as had been done in the case of 
the Latins. After all other means of conciliation 
had failed, a number of Roman matrons, headed by 
the mother (Veturia) and the wife (Volumnia) of 

Coriolanus, proceeded to his tent, where their lofty 


remonstrances were more powerful than the arms of | younger, 
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Rome had proved ; and the son, after a brief strug- 
gle with his feelings, yielded to their request, ex- 
claiming at the same time, ‘Oh, mother, thou hast 
saved Rome, but destroyed thy son!” The Volscian 
forces were then withdrawn, and Rome was thus 
saved, by feminine influence alone, from certain 
capture, On returning to the Volsci with his army, 
Coriolanus, according to one account, was sum- 
moned to trial for his conduct, and was slain in a 
tumult during the hearing of the cause, a faction 
having been excited against him by Tullius Aufid- 
ius, who was jealous of his renown (Dion. Hal. Ant. 
Rom. viii.59). According to another statement, he 
lived to an advanced age among the Volscian peo- 
ple, often towards the close of his life exclaiming, 
“How miserable is the state of an old man in ban- 
ishment!” (Plut. Coriol. ; Liv. ii. 33 foll.). Niebuhr, 
who writes the name Gnaeus Marcius, on what he 
considers good authority, indulges in some acute 
speculations on the legend of Coriolanus. He 
thinks that poetical invention has here most thor- 
oughly stifled the historical tradition. He regards 
the name Coriolanus as of the same kind merely 
with such appellations as Camerinus, Collatinus, 
Mugillanus, Vibulanus, ete., which, when taken 
from an independent town, were assumed by its 
mpo&evos, when from a dependent one, by its patro- 
nus. The capture of Corioli belongs merely, in his 
opinion, to an heroic poem. As for Coriolanus him- 
self, he thinks that he merely attended the Volscian 
standard as leader of a band of Roman exiles. The 
story of Coriolanus has received a brilliant setting 
from the genius of Shakespeare. 

Coridli. A town in Latium, capital of the Volsci, 
from the capture of which, in B.c. 492, Gaius Mar- 
cius obtained the surname of Coriolanus. See 
CoRIOLANUS. 

Corippus, FLavius Cresconius. An African 
scholar, who ip. the second half of the sixth century 
A.D. composed two historical epics—one in seven 
books (or eight), in celebration of the Libyan war 
of Iohannes Patricius (Johannis, sive de Bellis Liby- 
cis); and the other on the exploits of Iustinus 
(A.D. 565-578), in four books (De Laudibus Lustini). 
The latter is in the worst manner of Byzantine flat- 
tery, but is written in a flowing style and in imita- 
tion of good models, such as Vergil and Claudian. 
His works have been edited by I. Bekker, with 
those of Merobaudes (q. v.), in the Corp. Scriptorum 
Byzant. (Boun, 1836). The most recent text is that 
of Petschenig (Berlin, 1886). On the style of Co- 
rippus, see the monograph by Amann, De Corippo 
Priorum Poetarum Lat. Imitatore (Oldenb. 1885). 


Cormasa (Koppaca). An inland town of Pam- 
phylia, or of Pisidia, taken by the consul Manlius. 


Corn Laws. See FRUMENTARIAE LEGES. 


Cornelia. (1) A daughter of Scipio Africanus 
Maior, and mother of Tiberius and Gaius Gracchus. 
Cornelia occupies a high rank for the purity and ex- 
cellence of her private character, as well as for her 
masculine tone of mind. She was married to Sem- 
pronius Gracehus, and was left on his death with a 
family of twelve children, the care of whom devolved 
entirely upon herself. After the loss of her husband, 
her hand was sought by Ptolemy Philometor, king 
of Egypt, but the offer was declined, Plutarch 
speaks in high terms of her conduct during widow- 
ood. Having lost all her children but three—one 
daughter, who was married to Scipio Africanus tine 
and two sons, Tiberius and Gaius—she 
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devoted her whole time to the education of these. 
Valerius Maximus relates an anecdote of Cornelia, 
which has often been cited. A Campanian lady, 
who was at the time on a visit to her, having dis- 
played to Cornelia some very beautiful ornaments 
which she possessed, desired the latter, in return, 
to exhibit her own. The Roman mother purposely 
detained her in conversation until her children re- 
turned from school, when, pointing to them, she 
exclaimed, “These are my ornaments!” (Haec or- 
namenta mea sunt, Val. Max. 4 init.). Plutarch in- 
forms us that some persons blamed Cornelia for 
the rash conduct of her sons in after -life, she 
having been accustomed to reproach them that 
she was still called the mother-in-law of Scipio, 
not the mother of the Gracchi (Plut. 7. Gracch. 
8). She bore the untimely death of her sons 
with great self-control, and a statue was after- 
wards erected in honour of her by the Roman 
people, bearing for an inscription the words “ Cor- 
nelia, mother of the Gracchi” (Plut. C. Gracch. 4). 
(2) Daughter of Metellus Scipio, married to Pom- 
pey after the death of her first husband, Publius 
Crassus. She was remarkable for the variety of 
her accomplishments and the excellence of her 
private character. Plutarch makes her to have 
been versed, not only in the musical art, but in 
polite literature, in geometry, and in the precepts 
of philosophy (Plut. Pomp. 55). After the battle 
of Pharsalus, when Pompey joined her at Mitylené, 
Cornelia, with tears, ascribed all his misfortunes to 
her union with him, alluding at the same time to 
the unhappy end of her first husband, Crassus, in 
his expedition against the Parthians. (Cf. Lucan, 
viii. 88.) She was also a witness, from her galley, 
of the murder of her husband on the shores of 
Egypt (Plut. Pomp. 79). (8) A daughter of Cinna. 
She was Iulius Caesar’s second wife, and mother of 
Iulia, the wife of Pompey. She died young. Plu- 
tarch says it had been the custom at Rome for the 
aged women to have funeral panegyrics, but not 
the young. Caesar first broke through this custom 
by pronouncing one upon Cornelia (Plut. Caes. 5). 


Cornelia Gens. The most distinguished of all 
the Roman gentes, All its great families belonged 
to the patrician order. The names of its most dis- 
tinguished patrician families are Cethegus, Cinna, 
Cossus, Dolabella, Lentulus, Scipio, and Sulla. The 
names of the plebeian families are Balbus and 


Gallus. 
Cornelia Orestilla. 
Cornelius Nepos. 


See ORESTILLA. 
See NEPOs. 


Cornicen. A horn-blower in the Roman army 
who gave the signal for the attack, on an ox-horn 
mounted in silver. See CorNu. 


Cornicitlum. A town in Latium in the moun- 
tains north of Tibur, celebrated as the residence 
of the parents of Servius Tullius. 


Cornificius. (1) QUINTUS, a contemporary of 
Cicero, distinguished for talents and literary ac- 
quirements, who attained to some of the highest 
offices in the State. Catullus and Ovid both speak 
of his poetic abilities, and he appears to have been 
the friend of both. Cornificius distinguished him- 
self as propraetor in the Illyrian War, and also as 
governor of Syria and afterwards of Africa, In 
this latter province he espoused the cause of the 
Senate after Caesar's death, and received and gave 
protection to those who had been proscribed by 
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the Second Triumvirate. He lost his life, however, 
while contending in that country against Sextius, 
who had been sent against him by Octavianus. 
Some scholars make this Cornificins to have been 
the author of the rhetorical treatise to Herennius 
commonly ascribed to Cicero, (See Quint. iii. 1.21.) 
He is said also to have been an enemy of Vergil’s, 
but this supposition violates chronology, since the 
poet only became eminent subsequent to the date 
when Cornificius died. (2) Lucius, a partisan of 
Octavianus, by whom he was appointed to accuse 
Brutus, before the public tribunal at Rome, of the 
assassination of Caesar (Plut. Brut. 27). He after- 
wards distinguished himself, as one of Octavianus’s 
lieutenants, by a masterly retreat in Sicily during. 
the war with Sextus Pompeius. He was consul, 
B.C, 30. 

Corniger. ‘Horn-bearing.” A surname of 
Bacchus (Ovid, Fast. iii. 481), and of Inpiter Am- 
mon, who was worshipped in the form of a ram. 


Cornu. A wind instrument, anciently made of 
horn, but afterwards of brass (Varr. L. L. y. 117). 
According to Athenaeus, it was an invention of the 
Etruscans. Like the tuba, it differed from the 
tibia in being a larger and more powerful instru- 
ment, and from the tuba itself in being curved 
nearly in the shape of a C, with a crosspiece to 
steady the instrument for the convenience of the 
performer. In Greek it is called orpoyytAn cad- 
myé. It had no stopples or plugs to adjust the 
scale to any particular mode; the entire series of 
notes was produced without keys or holes, by the 
modification of the breath and of the lips at the 
mouthpiece. Probably, from the description given 
of it in the poets, it was, like our own horn, an oc- 
tave lower than the trumpet. The classicum, which 
originally meant a signal, rather than the musical 
instrument which gave the signal, was usually 
sounded with the cornu. 
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Cornua. (Bartholini.) 


Cornu also signifies the end of the sailyards (see 
NAVIS), a part of the helmet in which the crest was 
fixed (see GALEA), the end of the stick on which 
books were rolled (see LIBER), a part of a bow, a 
part of the lyre, and the wing of an army. See 
EXERCITUS. 


Cornu Copiae, or as one word, Cornucopiae, la- 
ter Cornucopia (Ammian. Marcell. xxii.9, §1; xxv. 
2,§3). The horn of fruitfulness and abundance, used 
as the symbol of plenty. In mythology there are 
two different tales explaining the origin of this 
horn. One traces it to the horn of the goat Amal- 
thea, which suckled Zeus. The horn was broken 
off and filled with fruits and flowers, and was after- 
wards placed by Zeus, together with the goat,among 
the stars. (See AMALTHEBA.) Another legend re- 
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lates that it was the horn of the river-god Acheloiis 
(q. v.), which was wrenched off by Heracles, and 
which became forthwith a horn of plenty. Later 
mythologists combined the two tales, and tried to 
explain how the horn of Amalthea became the horn 
of Acheloiis (Apollod. ii.7,§ 5). The origin of this 
symbol may perhaps be traced in the use of the 
horns of oxen or goats as drinking-cups; hence the 
purdéy, or drinking-horn, which is frequently con- 
founded with the horn of abundance (Athen. xi, 
468 d, 497 c). 

The cornucopia constantly appears in works of 
art, especially of the Roman period, as the symbol 
of abundance associated with various deities, as 
Fortuna, Ceres, ete. See Copra. 


Cornus (Kopvos). A town in the western part of 
Sardinia (Livy, xxiii. 40, 41). 

Cornttus, L. ANNAEUs. A Greek philosopher, 
born at Leptis in Africa, who lived and taught at 
Rome during the reign of Nero. The appeliation 
L. Annaeus appears to indicate a client or freed- 
man of the Seneca family. His tenets were those 
of the Stoie sect, and his name was not without 
distinction in that school of philosophy. He ex- 
celled in criticism and poetry; but his principal 
studies were of a philosophical character. His 
merit as a teacher of the Stoic doctrine sufticient- 
ly appears from his having been the preceptor of 
the satirist Persins. Persius, dying before his mas- 
ter, left him his library, with a considerable sum 
of money; but Cornutus accepted only the books, 
and gave the money to the sisters of his pupil. 
The poet Lucan was also one of his students. Under 
Nero, Cornutus was driven into exile (A.D. 68) for his 
freedom of speech. The emperor having written 
several books in verse on the affairs of Rome, and his 
flatterers advising him to continue the poem, the 
honest Stoic had the courage to remark that he 
doubted whether so large a work would be read; 
and when it was urged that Chrysippus had writ- 
ten as much, he replied, ‘‘ His writings were useful 
to mankind.” After so unpardonable an offence 
against imperial vanity, the only wonder is that 
Cornutus escaped with his life. He composed some 
tragedies, and a large number of other works, the 
only one of which that has come down to us is the 
“Theory concerning the Nature of the Gods” (Gco- 
pla mepl THs TOV Oeav @icews); or, as it is entitled 
in one of the MSS., “ Concerning Allegories” (Iepi 
’AdAnyopiev). Cornutus, in fact, in this production 
seeks to explain the Greek mythology on allegori- 
cal and physical principles. It has been edited by 
Lang (Leipzig, 1881), See Jahn’s prolegomena to 
his Persius, p. viii. 

Coroebus (Kopoufos). (1) A Phrygian, the son of 
Mygdon. He loved Cassandra, and for that reason 
fought on the side of the Trojans. (2) An Elean, 
who gained the victory in the stadium at the 
Olympic Games, B.c. 776, from which time the 
Olympiads begin to be reckoned. See CALENDA- 
RIUM. 

Corolla, See Corona. 


Corollarium. A present consisting of a garland 
of gold or silver leaves, given to successful actors 
and performers in addition to other honoraria. It 
thus became a term for any free gift whatever. 


Corona (créhavos). A crown; that is, a circu- 
lar ornament of metal, leaves, or flowers, worn by 
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a festive as well as funeral decoration, aud as 
a reward of talent, military or naval prowess, 
and civic worth. It includes the synonyms, for 
which it is often used absolutely, orepayn, oré- 
hos, orepdvopa, corolla, sertum, “a garland or 
wreath.” 

The use of crowns on public and private occa- 
sions was so general in antiquity that there was a 
special literature on the subject, of which we have 
remains in Theophrastus (Hist. Pl. vi. 6), Athe- 
naeus (lib, xv.), Pliny (H. N. xxi. §§ 1-70, xxii. 
§§ 4-13), and Pollux (vi. 106-107). At Rome Clau- 
dius Saturninus wrote a book De Coronis (Tértull. 
De Cor, Mil. 7, 10, 12). 

Crowns originally consisted of wool or the foli- 
age of trees, especially myrtle-twigs or ivy, with 
which flowers of various kinds were subsequently 
interwoven. The makers and sellers of these gar- 
lands or crowns formed a distinct trade, and were 
called in Greece oredbavynmddxor or oredavoroiol, 
and in Rome coronarii (Plin. xxi. §§ 54, 177). 

The flowers used in making crowns were called 
in Greek oredavepara, in Latin coronamenta. 

The foliage and flowers were sometimes fast- 
ened together by the inner bark of the linden- 
tree, such garlands being known as coronae sutiles, 
also nexae and sertae. At Athens, the flower-mar- 
ket was called ai puppivar, because myrtle (ydvpros) 
was the material most commonly used in making 
them. Many of the flower-girls were celebrated 
in antiquity, especially Glycera the mistress of 
Pausias (Plin. H. N. xxi. § 45 xxxv. § 125). 

At Rome, the temple of the Lares, at the head 
of the Via Sacra, was most frequented by the 
venders of garlands. The crowns among the Ro- 
mans were often made of the leaves of plants, es- 
pecially ivy, myrtle, and parsley. At Athens, the 
violet was very popular, but both the Greeks and 
Romans preferred the rose to any other flower, 
calling it “the king of flowers” and “the rose of 
the loves.” (See Achill. Tat. ii. 1; Amacr. 5.) 
They were especially used for convivial crowns; 
and garlands of them were in request at Rome 
even in the winter, so that they were grown under 
glass (Mart. iv. 22, 5; xiii. 127), and were also im- 
ported from Egypt (Mart. vi. 80). As luxury in- 
creased, the leaves of the nardus or spikenard 
were brought from India for crowns (Mart. xiii. 
51; Plin. H. N. xxi. § 11). Garlands were also 
made of dried flowers, especially of amaranth, 
which, when moistened, had the appearance of 
fresh flowers, so that garlands of it were called 
coronae hibernae. The same name was given to 
crowns of artificial flowers (Plin. xxi. § 5). Some- 
times they were made of a thin layer of metal cov- 
ered with gold or silver, and called corollae or co- 
rollaria inaurata or inargentata. 

The corona Etrusca was made of pure gold in the 
form of leaves, sometimes set with gems, and ter- 
minating in ribbons (lemnisci) of the same metal. 
It was held by a slave over the head of a general 
when he entered Rome in triumph (Plin, xxxiii. 

11). 

: thie adorned with such pendent ribbons 
were called coronae lemniscatae (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 
vy. 269, vi. 772). The lemnisci (Anpviokor) were first 
made of wool, adorned with ribbons (from Ajvos, 
“ wool,” Fest. p. 155, M.), afterwards of linden-bast, 
and subsequently of gold. Crowns so adorned 
were the highest rewards of victors, whence Cice- 


the ancients round the head or neck, and used as | ro speaks of palma lemniscata, where palma means 


CORONA 


a victory or the highest reward (Rose. Am. 35, 
100). 

Coronae longae resembled what we call fes- 
toons, and were employed to decorate the doors 
of houses, temples, amphitheatres, ete. (Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 738). 

The corona pactilis, probably the same as the co- 
rona plectilis of Plautus (Bacch. 1. 1, 37), corona tor- 
ta (Propert. iii. 20, 18), pleaa (Lucret. v. 1399), and as 
the orépavot mrexroi and Kudvoros arépavos of the 
Greeks, was made 
of flowers, shrubs, 
grass, ivy, wool, or 
any flexible material 
twined or twisted to- 
gether, and there- 
fore opposed to the 
corona sutilis de- 
scribed above. 

Corona radiata was 
one assigned to the 
gods or to deified 
heroes, and hence 
was assumed by the 
later emperors in 
token of their divin- 
They may be seen on many of the imperial 


Corona Radiata. 


ity. 
coins. 

Coronae tonsae were made of leaves only, closely 
cut, as for instance 
of the olive (Verg. 
Aen. v. 556). 

Crowns were also 
among the Romans 
the highest distinc- 
tion awarded for’ 
service in war. The | 
most coveted were | 
the corona triwmpha- 
lis or laurel crown of 
ageneralin triamph; 
and the corona obsi- 
dionalis, presented 
to a general by the 
army which he had 
saved from a siege, 
or from a shameful capitulation. 


Corona Triumphalis. 
of Ventidius. ) 


(Medallion 


This was woven 


graminea. The corona myrtea, or ovalis, was the 
crown of bay worn by the general who celebrated 
the lesser triumph (ovatio). : 


Corona Obsidionalis. 


The corona civica was of oak leaves, and was 
awarded for saving a citizen’s life in battle. 
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| ince. 
of grass growing on the spot, and called corona | 


CORONA 


This secured for its possessor certain privileges, 
as freedom from taxes for himself, his father, and 
The golden corona muralis, 


paternal grandfather. 
with embattled 
ornaments, was 
given for the 
storming of a 
wall; the corona 
castrensis or valla- 
ris, also of gold, 
and ornamented 
in imitation of 
palisades, to the 
soldier who first 
climbed the wall 
of the enemy’s 
camp; the corona 
navalis, with orna- 
ments represent- 
ing the beak of 
a ship, to the man 
who first board- 
ed a ship. Un- 
der the Empire, the garland of bay was reserved 
exclusively for the emperor, and thus came to be 
regarded as a crown. 

The rayed crown, 
the insigne of the dei- 
fied emperors, was not 
worn by the emper- 
ors of the first and 
second century A.D. 
Golden crowns were 
originally the free 
offerings of provin- 
cials and allies to 
victorious generals for the celebration of their 
triumphs. But from this custom there arose, 
even in republi- 
can times, the 
habit of com- 
pelling a contri- 
bution of money 
(awrum coronari- 
um) to the goy- 
ernor of the proy- 
During 
the imperial age 


Corona Civica. 


Corona Castrensis. 


Corona Muralis. 


this contribu- 


tion was on exceptional occasions offered as a 
present to the emperors, but it was often also 
made compulsory. 

Among the Greeks, a crown (orépavos) was often 
an emblem of office. At Athens, for instance, a 
crown of bay 
was worn by the 
archons in of- 
fice, the senators 
(BovdAevrat), and 
the orators while 
speaking. It 
was also the em- 
blem of victory 
at the games, 
and a token of 
distinction for 
citizens of merit. 
(See THraTruM.) Such crowns of honour were 
made originally of olive branches, but later of 
gold. The honour of a crown could be conferred 
by the people or the Senate, or by corporations 


| 
SS 


Corona Navalis. 


CORONATI QUATTUOR 


and foreign States. The latter would often pre- 
sent a crown to the whole commonwealth. If the 
people or Senate presented the crown, the presen- 
tation took place in the great assembly or in the 
Senate - house, but not in the theatre except by 
special decree. See Garcke, De Horatii Corollis 
(Altenburg, 1860); and Daremberg and Saglio, 
Dictionnaire des Antiquités, s. v. “Corona”; and on 
funeral crowns the article FuNus. 


Coronati Quattuor. The name given to four 
Christian martyrs (Carpophorus, Severus, Severia- 
nus, Victorinus), killed, according to the tradition, 
by having crowns with sharp nails pressed down 
into their heads (a.p. 304). The Catholic Church 
commemorates their martyrdom on November 8. 
See Erbes, in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 
v. 466 (1882). 

Coroné (Kopwyy). A town in Messenia on the 
west side of the Messenian Gulf, founded B.c. 371 
by the Messenians, after their return to their na- 
tive country, with the assistance of the Thebans. 

Coronéa (Kopveia). A town in Boeotia, south- 
west of Lake Copais, and a member of the Boeo- 
tian League. (See BOEOTARCHES; BOEOTIA. ) 
Here in B.c. 447, the Boeotians defeated the Athe- 
nians; and in B.c. 394, the allied Greeks were de- 
feated by Agesilaiis (q. v.). 

Coronis (Kopwvis). (1) Daughter of Phlegyas, 
and mother by Apollo of Aesculapius, who is hence 
called Coronides. See AESCULAPIUS. (2) Daugh- 
ter of Phoroneus, king of Phocis, metamorphosed 
by Athené into a crow when pursued by Poseidon. 


Coronis (xopwvis). The cornice of an entabla- 
ture. The pure Latin word is corona or coronix 
(Vitruv. v. 2, 3). 

Corpus Inscriptionum. See EPIGRAPHY. 

Corpus Iuris Civilis. The name given since 
the sixteenth century to the great collection of 
authorities on Roman law, made by the lawyer 
Tribonianus, of Sidé in Pamphylia, at the instance 
of the Eastern emperor Justinian (A.D. 527-565). 
To this collection we owe the preservation of the 
treasures of the ancient jurisprudence, which must 
certainly otherwise have been lost. The Corpus 
Turis consists of four parts: 

(1) Copex IvsTINIANEUS, called repetitae prae- 
lectionis, as being the revised edition of a code now 
lost, but which had appeared in 529, This was 
published in 534, and contains in twelve books the 
imperial law (ius principale), or the constitutiones 
of the emperors since Hadrian. 

(2) PANDECTAE, or Dicesta. The law of the 
jurists (ius vetus). These, published a.p. 533, are 
extracts from the works of thirty-nine ancient ju- 
rists, arranged in fifty books, according to subjects. 

(3) InstrruTIONES. A handbook of jurispru- 
dence, founded mostly upon Gaius, and published 
in the same year. 

(4) NOVELLAE (constitutiones), or supplementary 
ordinances of Justinian, mostly in Greek. These 
are preserved only in private collections of various 
compass, one of which, the Authenticum or Liber 
Authenticorum, was recognized as the authorized 
text, and gives the Greek rescripts in a Latin ver- 
sion. The best modern edition of the Corpus Turis 
Civilis is that by Mommsen, Schéll, and Kriiger 
(Berlin, 4th ed. 1886-88). + 

Correus. One indicted jointly with another 
person. See OBLIGATIONES ; Revs. 
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CORSSEN 


Corrigia. (1) A shoe-string, sometimes made of 
dog-skin (Plin, H, N. xxx. § 35), (2) A whip-lash 
or rein (Edict. Dioclet. p. 26), 


Corsi (Kvpyio1). (1) The inhabitants of Corsica. 
(2) The inhabitants of part of northern Sardinia, 
who came originally from Corsica. 


Corsica, An island of the Mediterranean, called 
by the Greeks Kvpvos. Its inhabitants were styled 
by the same people Kvpyio.; by the Romans, Corsi. 
In later times the island took also the name of 
Corsis (7) Kopais). The inhabitants were a rude 
race of mountaineers, indebted for their subsist- 
ence more to the produce of their flocks than to 
the cultivation of the soil, Seneca, who was ban- 
ished to this quarter in the reign of Claudius, 
draws avery unfavourable picture of the island and 
its inhabitants; describing the former as rocky, 
unproductive, and unhealthy, and the latter as the 
worst of barbarians (Sen. De Consol. ad Helv. c. 6, 
8). His lines upon the character of the Corsicans 
are still remembered by them with resentment, 
and are as follows: 


Prima est ulcisci lex, altera vivere raptu, 

Tertia mentiri, quarta negare deos. 
The Corsi appear to have derived their origin from 
Ligurian and Iberian (called by Seneca Spanish) 
tribes. Eustathius says that a Ligurian wom- 
an, named Corsa, having pursued in a small boat 
a bull which had taken to the water, accidentally 
discovered the island, which her countrymen named 
after her. The Romans took the island from Carthage 
in B.C. 231, and subsequently two colonies were 
sent to it—one by Marius, which founded Mariana, 
and another by Sulla, which settled on the site of 
Aleria. Mantinorum Oppidum, in the same island, 
is now Bastia; and Urcinium, Ajaccio. See Jacobi, 
Histoire Générale de la Corse (Paris, 1835); and 
Gregorovius, Corsica (Stuttgart, 1854; Eng. trans. 
Philadelphia, 1855). 


Corslet. See ARMA; Lorica; THORAX. 


Corsoté (Kopowrn). A city of Mesopotamia on 
the Euphrates, which Xenophon found already de- 
serted. 

Corssen, WILHELM PAUL, a great classical phi- 
lologist, was born at Bremen January 20th, 1820. 
From 1839 to 1843 he studied philology at Berlin, 
where he published (1844) Origines Poesis Romanae. 
He then taught for two years in Stettin, and in 1846 
became an adjunct, and, later, full professor at 
Pforta. In 1866, he resigned the post and lived at 
Lichterfelde, near Berlin, devoting himself exclu- 
sively to his studies until his death in 1875. His 
chief works are: Ueber Aussprache, Vokalismus, und 
Betonung der lateinischen Sprache, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70); Kritische Beitrdge zur 
lateinischen Formenlehre (Leipzig, 1863); Kritische 
Nachtrige zur lateinischen Formenlehre (Leipzig, 
1866); Beitrdge zur italischen Sprachkunde ( Leip- 
zig, 1876); besides a number of treatises on old 
Italian dialects in Kuhn’s Zeitschrift fiir verglei- 
chende Sprachforschung ; the treatise De Volscorum 
Lingua (Leipzig, 1858); and Ueber die Sprache der 
Etrusker (2 vols. Leipzig, 1874-75). Among the re- 
sults of his stay at Pforta was Alterthiimer wnd 
Kunstdenkmiiler des Cistercienser Klosters St. Marien 
und der Landesschule Pforta (Halle, 1868). 

Dr. Corssen’s great work is his Aussprache, than 
which no more memorable publication in the field 
of Latin scholarship has ever appeared. Its mass- 


CORTEX 


ing of facts is a monument of scholarly research ; 
while the acuteness of criticism, and the mastery 
of detail shown in the use to which the facts are 
put, rank Corssen with the greatest scholars of all 
time. Not equally successful was his attempt to 
solve the problems of Etruscan ethnology and lan- 
guage. So great was Dr. Corssen’s authority on 
the dialects of Italy that when the first volume of 
his Sprache der Etrusker appeared, it was enthusi- 
astically accepted as definitely clearing up the 
mystery that even Miiller had failed to illuminate ; 
and the author was hailed as “the Oedipus of the | 
Etruscan Sphinx.” But the sober second judg- 
ment of scholars did not confirm this verdict, and 
the second volume (which appeared soon after 
Corssen’s death) was read in a far different spirit. 
In fact, thongh the work is laboriously learned, 
and bears everywhere the marks of immense re- 
search, its theories fail to commend themselves, 
and the volumes are now only historically inter- 
esting. See ETRURIA. 

Cortex (Pedros). 
float their nets (Aesch. Choéph. 506). 


Cortina. (1) A caldron used for boiling. (2) 
The lid or covering over the Delphic tripod (see 


A cork used by fishermen to | 
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ORACULUM; TRIPUS), on which the 
priestess sat in giving responses 
(Verg. den. vi. 347). (3) An altar 
in the form of a tripod. 


Cortona. One of the twelve 
cities of Etruria, and very ancient. 
It lies northwest of Lake Trasime- 
nus, over which it looks from an 
elevation of some 2000 feet. It has 
mighty walls of Pelasgic origin, 
among the most remarkable in 
Italy, one fragment composed of enormous blocks 
being 120 feet in length. The city is said to have 
been founded by the Umbri (q. v.), from whom it 
was wrested by the Etruscans. After becoming a 
Roman possession it sank into insignificance. A 
vast number of most interesting Etruscan remains 
have been found here, and are carefully preserved 
in the local museum. Roman tradition made Cory- 
thus, the father of Dardanus, the founder of the 
town, and Corythus is sometimes given as its early 
name. 

Coruncanius, TIBERIUS. Consul B.c, 280, with 
P. Valerius Laevinus, and the first plebeian who 
was created Pontifex Maximus, as well-as the first 
person at Rome who gave regular instruction in 
law. See Schrader, in the Civilist. Magazin, v. 187. 


Delphic Cortina. 


Corvinus. (1) A name given to M. Valerius, 
from his having been assisted by a raven (corvus) 
while engaged in combat with a Gaul. (See Va- 
LERIUS.) (2) MESSALA, a distinguished Roman in 
the Augustan Age. See Mmssana. 

Corvus (dpa). A sort of crane, used by Gaius 
Duilius (q. v.) against the Carthaginian fleet in the 
battle fought off Mylae in Sicily (B.c. 260), The Ro- 
mans, we are told, being unused to the sea, saw that 
their only chance of victory was by bringing a sea- 
fight to resemble one on land. For this purpose 
they invented a machine, of which Polybius (i. 22) 
has left a minute description. In the fore part of 
the ship a round pole was ‘fixed perpendicularly, 
twenty-four feet in height and about nine inches 


in diameter ; at the top of this was a pivot, upon 
which a ladder was set, thirty-six feet in length 


CORY BANTICA 


and four in breadth. The ladder was guarded by 
crossbeanis, fastened to the upright pole by a ring 
of wood, which turned with the pivot above. 
Along the ladder a rope was passed, one end of 
which took hold of the corvus by means of a ring. 
The corvus itself was a strong piece of iron, with a 
spike at the end, which was raised or lowered by 
drawing in or letting out the rope. When ap 
enemy’s ship drew near, the machine was turned 
outward, by means of the pivot, in the direction of 
the assailant. Another part of the machine, which 
Polybius has not clearly described, is a breastwork, 
let down (as it would seem) from the ladder, and 
serving as a bridge on which to board the enemy’s 
vessel. By means of these cranes, the Carthagin- 
ian ships were either broken or closely locked 
with the Roman, and Duilius gained a complete 
victory. See Polyb. i. 22. : 

The word corvus is also applied to various kinds 
of grappling - hooks, such as the corvus demolitor, 
mentioned by Vitruvius for pulling down walls, or 


| the terrible engine spoken of by Tacitus, which, 
| being fixed on the walls of a fortified place, and 


suddenly let down, carried off one of the besieging 
party, and then, by a turn of the machine, put him 
down within the walls. The word is used by Cel- 
sus for a scalpel. It is hardly necessary to remark 
that all these meanings have their origin in the 
supposed resemblance of the various instruments 
to the beak of a raven. 

Corybantes (KopvSavres). The ministers or 
priests of Rhea (q. v.), or Cybelé, the great mother 
of the gods, who was worshipped in Phrygia. In 
their solemn festivals they displayed the most ex- 
travagant fury in their dances in armour, as well 
as in the accompanying music of flutes, cymbals, 
and drums. Hence xopv8avticpos was the name 
given to an imaginary disease, in which persons 
felt as if some great noise were rattling in their 
ears. The Corybantes are often identified with 
the Idaean Dactyli, and are thus said to have been 


Corybantes and Cybelé, with Infant Zeus. 


the nurses of Zeus when he was suckled by the 
goat Amalthea in Crete. See Currres; Dacrytr; 
GALLI; ZEus. 


Corybantica (KopuBavrixd). A festival and mys- 
teries celebrated at Cnossus in Crete, in commem- 
oration of one Corybas, who, in common with the 
Curetes (q.v.), brought up Zeus, and concealed him. 


CORYBAS 


from his father Cronus (q.v.) in that island. Other 
accounts say that the Corybantes, nine in number, 
independent of the Curetes, saved and educated 
Zeus. A third legend states that Corybas was the 
father of the Cretan Apollo who disputed the sov- 
ereignty of the island with Zens. But to which 
of these three traditions the festival of the Cory- 


bantica owed its origin is uncertain, although the | 


first, which was current in Crete itself, seems to be 
best entitled to the honour. All that we know of 
the Corybantica is, that the person to be initiated 
Was seated on a throne, and that those who initi- 


This part of the solemnity was called Opovwcrs or 
6poria pos. 

CoryYbas (KopvSas). The son of Iasion and 
Cybelé, who introduced the rites of the mother 
of the gods into Phrygia from the island of Samo- 
thrace. See CoRYBANTICA; RHEA. 

Corycia (Kwpuxia). A nymph, who became by 
Apollo the mother of Lycorus, or Lycoreus, and 
from whom the Corycian cave on Mount Parnas- 
sus was believed to have derived its name. (See 
Pausan. x. 6,5.) The Muses are sometimes called 
by the poets Corycides Nymphae. 

Corycides. A name applied to the nymphs 
who were supposed to inhabit the Corycian cave 
on Mount Parnassus. They were the daughters of 
the river-god Plistus (Ovid, Wet. i. 320: Apoll. Rh. 
1.711). The same name is also given to the Muses. 
See CorYCIA. 

Corycus (Ka@pvuxos). (i) A promontory of Ionia, 
southeast of the southern extremity of Chios. The 
high and rugged coast in this quarter harboured at 
one time a wild and daring population, greatly ad- 
dicted to piracy ; and who, by disguising themselves 
and frequenting the harbours in their vicinity, ob- 
tained private information of the course and freight 
of any merchant vessel, and concerted measures for 
the purpose of intercepting it. The secrecy with 
which their intelligence was procured gave rise 
to the proverb, Tod & dp 6 Kapukaios nxpodtero, 
“This, then, the Corycean overheard,” a saying 
that was used in cases where any carefully guarded 
secret had been discovered. The ancient appella- 
tion is still preserved in that of Kourko, which 
belongs to a bold headland forming the extreme 


point of the Erythrean peninsula towards Samos | 


Pliny (H.N.v. § 31) calls it Coryceum Promontorium. 
(2) A small town of Cilicia Trachea, near the con- 
fines of Cilicia Campestris, on the sea-coast, and to 
the east of Seleucia Trachea. It appears to have 
been a fortress of great strength, and a mole of 
vast unhewn rocks is carried across the bay for 
about a hundred yards. It served at one time as 
the harbour of Seleucia, and was then a place of 
considerable importance. About twenty stadia in- 
land was the Corycian cave (Kwpuxcoy aytpor), cele- 
brated in mythology as the fabled abode of the 
giant Typhoeus. In fact, many writers, as Strabo 
reports, placed Arima or Arimi, the scene of Ty- 
phoeus’s torments, alluded to by Homer, in Cilicia, 
while others sought it in Lydia, and others in 
Campania. (3) A naval station on the coast of 
Lycia, about thirty stadia to the north of Olym- 
us. ; 
d Cory¥eus (képukos). A large leathern sack, filled 
with flour, fig-grains, or sand, hyng up in the gym- 
nasium, 
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|Bos). 


ated him formed a circle and danced around him. | 


for the athletes to swing to and fro by | oftenconfounded with 


CORYTUS 


paxia or kwpuKoBoX(La 
(Hesych. s. v.). The 
game is alluded to by 
Plautus (Rud. iii. 4, 16). 
From this game came 
the proverbial expres- 
sion, pds k@pukopr 
yupvacerOar (Diog. 
vii. 54), of labour in 
vain. 

Corymbus («kdépup- 
A particular 
mode of wearing the 
hair among the Greek 
women, which is ex- 
plained in the article 
Coma. The following 
illustration, taken from 
Millingen, represents a woman whose hair is dressed 
in thismanner. The name literally means a bunch 
of ivy-berries, and was first applied to a form of 
garland. 


Corycus. (From the Cista Fi- 


coroniana. ) 


Corymbus. (Millingen, Peintures Antiques, pl. 40.) 


Coryphasium (Kopuddcuoy). A promontory in 
Messenia, enclosing the harbour of Pylos on the 
north, with a town of 
thesamenameuponit. 

Corythus ( Kopv- 
Gos). An Italian hero, 
son of Iupiter, hus- 
band of Electra, and 
father of Dardanus, is 
said to have founded 
Corythus, afterwards 
called Cortona (q. v.). 

Corytus (kwpuros, 
ywpuros), A bow-case. 
It was worn suspend- 
ed by a belt over the 
right shoulder, and 
frequently held the 
arrows as well as the 
bow (Sil. Ital.xv.773). 
On this account, it is 


striking it, whence the exercise is called xwpuko- | the pharetraorquiver. Corytus. (Museo Pio-Clementino,y 


COS 


It is generally carried by the armed Persians who 
are represented on the Persepolitan bas-reliefs ; 
and in this, as in many other respects, we observe 
the agreement between them and the European 
nations situated to the north of the Euxine Sea. 

Cos (Kos). An island of the Aegean, one 
of the Sporades, west of the promontory of 
Doris. Its more ancient names were Cea, Staphy- 
lus, Nymphaea, and Meropis, of which the last was 
the most common. The colonizing of this island 
must have taken place at a very early date, since 
Homer makes mention of it as a populous settle- 
ment (ZJ. ii. 184). The inhabitants were of Dorian 
origin, and closely connected with the Doric colo- 
nies on the mainland. Its chief city was Cos, an- 
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Coins of Cos. 


ciently called Astypalaea. Strabo remarks that 
the city of Cos was not large, but very populous, 
and seen to great advantage by those who came 
thither by sea. Without the walls was a cele- 
brated temple of Aesculapius, enriched with many 
admirable works of art, and among others, two fa- 
mous paintings of Apelles, the Antigonus and Aph- 
rodité Anadyomené. The latter painting was so 
much admired that Augustus removed it to Rome 
and consecrated it to Iulius Caesar; and in con- 
sideration of the loss thus inflicted on the Coans, 
he is said to have remitted a tribute of one hun- 
dred talents which had been laid on them. Be- 
sides the great painter just mentioned, Cos could 
boast of ranking among her sons the first physi- 
cian of antiquity, Hippocrates. The soil of the isl- 
and was very productive, especially in wine, which 
vied with those of Chios and Lesbos. It was also 
celebrated for its 
purple dye, and for 
its manufacture of a 
species of transpar- 
ent silk stuff. See 
Coa VESTIS. 

Cos (dkdvn). A 
whetstone or grind- 
stone, the latter be- 
ing shown in the 
accompanying illus- 
tration from an en- 
graved gem, repre- 
senting Cupidsharp- 
ening his arrows. 

Cosa, Cossa, or Cosae. (1) Now Ansedonia; 
an ancient city of Etruria near the sea, with a good 
harbour, called Herculis Portus, and after the fall 
of Falerii one of the twelve Etruscan cities. The 
ancient towers and polygonal walls, 1600 yards in 
circumference, are still admirably preserved. (2) 
A town in Lucania near Thurii. 


Cos. 
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Cosmas (Koopas). An Egyptian priest, often 
called Indopleustes (IvdomAevorns) from his voy- 
ages, who lived about a.D. 535. In his youth he 
was engaged in foreign trade and visited many 
countries, of which he wrote an account in twelve 
books, most of which are extant. The work was 
styled Toroypapia Xprotvavexyn. In it China is first 
undeniably mentioned, being styled Tzinista—the 
Persian Chinistan. Edition by Gallandi (1776). 

Cosmétae (kocpyrai). A class of slaves among 
the Romans, whose duty it was to dress and adorn 
ladies (Juv. vi. 476). Some writers on antiquities 
have supposed that the cosmetae were female 
slaves, but the passage of Juvenal is alone suffi- 
cient to refute this opinion ; for it was not custom- 
ary for female slaves to take off their tunics when a 
punishment was to be inflicted upon them. There 
was, indeed, a class of female slaves who were em-— 
ployed for the same purposes as the cosmetae ; but 
they were called cosmetriae, a name which Naevius 
chose as the title for one of his comedies. 

Cosmétes (xoopntys). An officer in the Atheni- 
an gymuasia in the time of the Romans. See 
GYMNASIUM. 

Cosmetics. See CERUssA; FUCUS. 

Cosmi (kdcpor). The chief magistrates of Crete. 
See GERUSIA. 

Cossaea (Kocoaia). A district on the confines 
of Media and Persia, inhabited by a rude, warlike, 
predatory people, the Cossaei, whom the Persian 
kings never subdued. They were conquered by 
Alexander (B.C. 325-324), but after his death they 
soon regained their independence. 

Cossus, AULUS CORNELIUS. A Roman consul 
(B.c. 428) who killed in single combat Lar Tolum- 
nius, king of Veii, and dedicated his spoils to Iupi- 
ter Feretrius, this being the second of the three 
instances in which the spolia opima were won (Liv. 
iv. 19 and 20). See Spo_ra Opa. 

Cossutius. A Roman architect who rebuilt, at 
the expense of Antiochus Epiphanes, the temple 
of the Olympian Zeus at Athens, about B.c. 168. 
See Reber, Hist. of Ancient Art, p. 249 (Eng. trans., 
N. Y. 1882). 

Costume. See CLOTHING. 

Cosyra or Cossyra. Now Pantellaria; a small 
island in the Mediterranean near Malta. 

Cothon (Ker). The artificial inner har- 
bour of Carthage. See CARTHAGO, 

Cothurnus, or more correctly 
COTURNUS (kd@opvos). The Greek 
name for a high shoe or buskin 
with several soles. It covered 
the whole foot, and rose as high 
as the middle of the leg. It was 
made so as to fit either foot, and 
was generally fastened in front 
with red straps. The cothurnus 
was properly a hunting-boot, 
but Aeschylus made it part of 
the costume of his tragic actors 
to give them a stature above the 
average. At the same time the 
hair was dressed high in order 
to maintain the proportion of 
the figure. The cothurnus was 
also used in the Roman trag- 
edy. (See Soccus.) It must 
be remembered that though the 
name xd@opvos is Greek, the 
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Cothurni. (Darem- 
berg and Saglio.) 
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Greeks do not use it of the tragic boot, which 

they call éxpi8as, or more usually eu8arns. 
Cotiso. A king of the Dacians, who was con- 

quered in the reign of Augustus by Lentulus. 


Cotta, AURELIUS. (1) Gatus, consul B.c. 75 with 
L. Octavius, was one of the most distinguished or- 
ators of his time, and is introduced by Cicero as 
one of the speakers in the treatises De Oratore and 
De Natura Deorwm. (2) Luctrus, praetor in B.c. 70, 
when he carried the celebrated law (lex Aurelia 
tudiciaria), which intrusted the iudicia to the sen- 
ators, equites, and tribuni aerarii. 

Cotta, L. AURUNCULEIUS. One of Caesar’s leg- 
ates in Gaul, who perished with Sabinus in the at- 
tack made upon them by Ambiorix, B.c. 54. See 
AMBIORIX. 


Cottabus (xdrraBos). A Greek game very popu- 
Jar at drinking-bouts. The player lay on a couch, 
and in that position tried to throw a few drops of 
wine, in as high a curve as possible, at a mark, 
without spilling any of the wine. The mark was 
ealled xorraBetoy, and was a bronze goblet or saucer 
(wAaorry€) on the end of an upright rod (paB8Sos) ; 
and it was a point to make a noise when hitting 
it. On the xorraSeioy was fastened a little image 
or a bust of Hermes, which was called pavys, and 
which the player had to hit first with the wine. 
The wine was supposed to make a sound (Adra€) 
both in hitting the figure and in falling afterwards 
into the saucer. This, of course, greatly increased 
the difficulty of the game. 
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Cottabus. 


(Vase from Corneto.) 


There was another form of the game, in which 
the point was to make the wine hit the sancer 
while floating in a large vessel of water and 
sink it. The game was played in a chamber 
made for the purpose. The form of the room was 
circular, to give every player an equal chance 
of hitting the mark, which was placed in the cen- 
tre, The victor generally received a prize agreed 
upon beforehand, The players also used the game 
to discover their chances of success in love. They 
uttered the name of their beloved while throwing 
the wine. A successful throw gave a good omen, 
an unsuccessful one a bad omen. A good player 
leaned upon his left elbow, remained quite quiet, 
and used only his right hand te throw with. The 
game came originally from Sicily, but became pop- 
ular through the whole of Greece, and especially 
at Athens, where to play well was a mark of good 
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breeding. It did not go out of fashion until the 
fourth century after Christ. 

Vase-paintings representing the first form of the 
game exist in considerable numbers, one of them 
being reproduced in the preceding illustration. An 
apparatus for playing the cottabus was found some 
years ago in an Etruscan tomb at Perugia, where 
it is now preserved in the local museum. See Hel- 
big, in the Mittheil. des Kaiserl. Deutsch. Archidiol, 
Inst., Rémische Abth., for 1886, i. pp. 222 foll. and 234 
foll. Also Becker-Géll, Charikles, ii. p. 366, and the 
Annali dell’ Inst., for 1868, pp. 217 foll. 

Cottiae Alpes. The modern Mont St. Genévre, 
generally, though erroneously, supposed to be the 
place where Hannibal crossed into Italy. (See 
ALPES.) They took their name from Cottius, a 
king of several Ligurian tribes in the Cottian 
Alps, which also derived their name from him. 
He submitted to Augustus, who granted him the 
sovereignty over twelve of these tribes, with 
the title of praefectus. Cottius thereupon made 
reads over the Alps, and erected (B.c. 8) at Se- 
gusio (Susa) a triumphal arch in honour of Au- 
gustus, extant at the present day. It is 44 feet 
in height and 39 in width, with projecting Cor- 


inthian columns at the corners and _ sacrificial 
scenes on the friezes. 
Cottius. See CoTriar ALPEs. 


Cotton. See CarRBASUS; GOSSYPIUM. 


Cottus. A giant with 100 hands, son of Uranus 
(Heaven) and Gaea (Earth). See GIGANTES. 

Cotyaeum (Korvaevoy). A town of Phrygia, south 
of Dorylaeum, on the Thymbris, a branch of the 
Sangarius. Suidas says that, according to some 
accounts, it was the birthplace of Aesop the fabu- 
list. Alexander, a grammarian of great learning 
and a voluminous writer, was also a native of Co- 
tyaeum. Late Byzantine writers term it the me- 
tropolis of Phrygia. 

Coty¥la or Cot¥lus (korvAn, kotvdos). A kind of 
cup, with regard to whose shape and capacity little 
has been satisfactorily determined (Hom, Od. xy. 
312). 

CotyOora (Korvwpa). A colony of Sinopé on the 
coast of Pontus Polemoniacus, celebrated as the 


| place where the 10,000 Greeks embarked for Sinopé. 


See Xen. Anab. v. 5. 4. 

Cotys (Kdrvs), The name of several kings of 
Ovid, during his exile at Tomi, addressed 
an epistle to one of them. (Hx Pont. ii. 9.) 

Cotyttia or Cottytes (Korirria, Korrutes). A 
festival which was originally celebrated by the 
Edonians of Thrace, in honour of a goddess called 
Cotys or Cotytto (Strab. x. 470). It was held at 
night, and, according to Strabo, resembled the 
festivals of the Cabeiri (q. v.) and the Phrygian 
Cybelé. But the worship of Cotys, together with 
the festival of the Cotyttia, was adopted, by several 
Greek States, chiefly those which were induced by 
their commercial interest to maintain friendly re- 
lations with Thrace. The priests of the goddess 
were formerly supposed to have borne the name 
of baptae; but Buttmann has shown that this 
opinion is probably groundless. Her festivals were 
notorious among the ancients for the dissolute 
manner and the debaucheries with which they 
were celebrated (Suidas, s. v. Kérus; Hor. Mod. 
xvii. 56; Vheocer. vi. 40). Another festival of the 
same name was celebrated in Sicily (Plut. Proverd.), 
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where boughs hung with cakes and fruit were car- 
ried about, which any person had a right to pluck 
off if he chose; but we have no mention that this 
festival was polluted with any of the licentious 
practices which disgraced those of Thrace and 
Greece, unless we refer the allusion made by Theoc- 
ritus to the Cotyttia, to the Sicilian festival. Cf. 
Buttmann’s essay, ‘Ueber die Kotyttia und die 
Baptae,” in his Mythologus, vol. ii. p. 159. 

Cotytto or Cotys (Korurr# or Kérus). A god- 
dess worshipped by the Thracians, and apparently 
identical with the Phrygian Cybelé. Her worship 
was introduced at Athens and Corinth, where it 
was celebrated, in private, with great indecency 
and licentiousness. See Juv. ii. 92; and the arti- 
cle COTYTTIA. 

Couch. See LECTUS. 

Covinarii. See CovINuUs. 

Covinus or Covinnus (Keltic, kowain). A kind 
of car, the spokes of which were armed with long 
sickles, and which was used as a scythe-chariot 
chiefly by the ancient Belgians and Britons. The 
Romans designated by the name of covinus a kind 
of travelling-carriage, which seems to have been 
covered on all sides with the exception of the 
front. It had no seat for a driver, but was con- 
ducted by the traveller himself, who sat inside 
(Mart. xii. 24). There must have been a great sim- 
ilarity between the Belgian scythe-chariot and the 
Roman travelling-carriage, as the name of the.one 
was transferred to the other; and we may reason- 
ably conclude that the Belgian car was likewise 
covered on all sides except the front, and that it was 
occupied by one man, the covinarius only, who was, 
by the structure of his car, sufficiently protected. 
The covinarii (the word occurs only in Tacitus) seem 
to have constituted a regular and distinct part of 
a British army (Tae. Agric. 35, 36). See ESSEDUM. 

Cradle. See CUNAR. 

Cragus (Kpayos). A mountain consisting of 
eight summits, being a continuation of Taurus to 
the west, and forming at its extremity the south- 
western promontory of Lycia. At its foot was a 
town of the same name on the sea-shore, between 
Pydna-and Patara. Parallel to it, north of the 
river Glaucus, was the chain of Anticragus. 

Cranaé (Kpavan). The island to which Paris 
first carried Helen from Peloponnesus. Its local- 
ity is uncertain, but some identify it with Cythera, 

Cranaus (Kpavads). King of Attica, the son-in- 
law and successor of Cecrops. 

Cranii (Kpdvior). A town of Cephallenia on the 
south coast. 

Cranon (Kpavoy) or Crannon (Kpavyay). A city 
of Thessaly on the river Onchestus, southeast of 
Pharsalus. Near it was a fountain, the water of 
which was fabled to warm wine when mixed with 
it, so that the heat remained for two or three days. 

Crantor (Kpdavrep). <A philosopher of Soli, 
among the pupils of Xenocrates, B.c, 300. He was 
the first who wrote commentaries on the works 
of Plato. Crantor was highly celebrated for the 
purity of his moral doctrine, as may be inferred 
from the praises bestowed by the ancients upon 
him. From one of his works, Mepi MévOous, Cicero 
drew largely in writing the third book of the Tus- 
culanae, and the lost treatise De Consolatione on the 
death of his daughter Tullia. Cf. Cie. Acad. ii, 44, 

Crassipes, Furtus. Cicero’s son-in-law, hus- 
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band to Tullia, from whom he was divorced short- 
ly after their marriage in B.C. 56. 

Crassus. (1) Lucius Licinius, a Roman ora- 
tor and man of consular rank. In B.c. 119, be- 
ing only twenty-one years of age, he made his de- 
but in the Forum, in a’ prosecution against C. 
Carbo. Cicero says that he was remarkable, even 
at this early period, for his candour and his great 
love of justice. Crassus was but twenty-seven 
years old when his eloquence obtained the aequit- 
tal of his relation, the Vestal Licinia. Being ele- 
vated to the consulship in 95, he was the author 
of a law by which numbers of the allies, who 
passed for Roman citizens, were sent back to their 
respective cities. This law alienated from him 
the affections of the principal Italians, so that he 
was regarded by some as the primary cause of 
the Social War, which broke out three years after. 
Having Hither Gaul for his province, Crassus 
freed the country from the robbers that infested 
it, and for this service had the weakness to claim a 
triumph. The Senate were favourable to his ap- 
plication ; but Scaeyola, the other consul, opposed 
it, on the ground that he had not conquered 
foes worthy of the Roman people. Crassus con- 
ducted himself, in other respects, with great wis- 
dom in his government, aud not only did not re- 
move from around him the son of Carbo, who 
had come as a spy on his conduct, but even placed 
him by his side on the tribunal, and did nothing 
of which the other was not a witness. Being ap- 
pointed censor in 92, he caused the school of the 
Latin rhetoricians to be closed, regarding them as 
dangerous innovators for the young. Crassus left 
hardly any orations behind him, and he died 
while Cicero was yet in his boyhood; but still 


| that author, having collected the opinions of those 


who had heard him, speaks with a minute and ap- 
parently perfect intelligence of his style of orato- 
ry. He was what may be called the most orna- 
mental speaker that had hitherto appeared in the 
Forum. Though not without force, gravity, and 
dignity, these were happily blended with the most 
insinuating politeness, urbanity, ease, and gayety. 
He was master of the most pure and accurate lan- 
guage and of perfect elegance of expression, with- 
out any affectation or unpleasant appearance of 
previous study. Great clearness of language dis- 
tinguished all his harangues ; and, while descant- 
ing on topics of law or equity, he possessed an in- 
exhaustible fund of argument and illustration. 
Some persons considered Crassus as only equal 
to Antonius, his great contemporary ; others pre- 
ferred him as the more perfect and accomplished 
orator. The most splendid of all the efforts of 
Crassus was the immediate cause of his death, 
which happened in B.c. 91, a short while before 
the commencement of the civil wars of Marius 
and Sulla, and a few days after the time in which 
he is supposed to have borne his part in the dia- 
logue De Oratore. The consul Philippus had de- 
clared, in one of the assemblies of the people, that 
some other advice must be resorted to, since, with 
such a Senate as then existed, he could no long- 
er direct the affairs of the government. A full 
Senate being immediately summoned, Crassus ar- 
raigned, in terms of the most glowing eloquence, 
the conduct of the consul, who, instead of acting 
as the political parent and guardian of the Senate, 
sought to deprive its members of their ancient in- 
heritance of respect and dignity. Being further 
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irritated by an attempt on the part of Philippus 
to force him into compliance with his designs, he 
exerted, on this occasion, the utmost effort of his 
genius and strength; but he returned home with 
a pleuritic fever, of which he died seven days af- 
ter. This oration of Crassus, followed, as it was, 
by his almost immediate death, made a deep im- 
pression on his countrymen; who, long after- 
wards, were wont to repair to the Senate-house for 
the purpose of viewing the spot where he had last 
stood, and where he fell, as it may be said, in de- 
fence of the privileges of his order. (2) Marcus, 
who was praetor B.c. 105. 
his friends Agelastus (’AyéAacros), because, accord- 
ing to Pliny (vii. 19), he never laughed during the 
whole course of his life; or because, according to 
Lucilius, he langhed but once (Cic. De Fin. v. 30). 
(3) Marcus Licintvs, called the Rich (Dives), the 
son of the preceding, and the most opulent Roman 
of his day, was of a patrician family, and the son 
of a man of consular rank. His father and broth- 
er perished in the proscriptions of Marius and Cin- 
na while he was still quite young, and, to avoid a 
similar fate, he took refuge in Spain until the death 
of Cinna, when he returned to Italy and served 
under Sulla. Crassus proved very serviceable to 
this commander in the decisive battle (B.c. 83) that 


was fought near Rome; but afterwards, making the | 


most unjust and rapacious use of Sulla’s proserip- 
tions, that leader, according to Plutarch, gave 
him up and never employed him again in any 
publie affair. The glory which was then begin- 
ning to attend upon Pompey, though still young 
and only a simple member of the equestrian or- 
der, excited the jealousy of Crassus, and, despair- 
ing of rising to an equality with him in warlike 
operations, he betook himself to public affairs at 
home, and, by paying court to the people, defend- 
ing the impeached, lending money, and aiding 
those who were candidates for office, he attained 
to an influence almost equal to that which Pom- 
pey had acquired by his military achievements. 
It was at the bar, in particular, that Crassus ren- 
dered himself extremely popular. He was not, 
it would seem, a very eloquent speaker, yet by 
care and application be eventually exceeded those 
whom nature had more highly favoured. When 
Pompey, or Caesar, or Cicero declined speaking in 
bebalf of any individual, he often arose and ad- 
vocated the cause of the accused. Besides this 
promptness to aid the unfortunate, his courteous 
and conciliating deportment acquired for him 
many friends, and made him very popular with 
the lower orders. There was not a Roman, how- 
ever humble, whom he did not salute, or whose 
salutation he did not return by name. 

The great defect, however, in the character of 
Crassus was his inordinate fondness for wealth; 
and, although he could not strictly be called an 
avaricious man, since he is said to have lent 
money to his friends without demanding inter- 
est, yet he allowed the love of riches to exercise 
a paramount sway over his actions, and it proved 
at last the cause of his unhappy end. Plutarch 
informs us that his estate at first did not ex- 
ceed three hundred talents, but that afterwards 
it amounted to the enormous sum of seven thou- 
sand one hundred talents (nearly $8,500,000 ). 
The means by which he attained to this are enu- 
merated by the same writer, and some of them are 
singular enough. Observing, says Plutarch, how 
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liable the city was to fires, he made it his business 
to buy houses that were on fire and others that 
joined upon them; and he commonly got them 
at a low price, on account of the fear and distress 
of the owners about the result. A band of his 
slaves thereupon, regularly organized for the pur- 
pose, exerted themselves to extinguish the flames, 
and, after this was done, rebuilt what had been 
destroyed, and in this way Crassus gradually be- 
came the owner of a large portion of Rome. He 


gained large sums also by educating and then 


selling slaves. Plutarch, in fact, regards this as 
his principal source of revenue. With all this 
eager grasping after wealth, however, Crassus ap- 
pears to have been no mean soldier, even though 
he displayed so few of the qualities of a comman- 
der in his Parthian campaign. Created praetor 
in B.C. 71, he was sent to terminate the war with 
Spartacus. He accordingly met, defeated him in 
several encounters, and at last, bringing him to a 
decisive action, ended the war by a single blow, 


Spartacus and forty thousand of his followers be- 


ing left on the field. Not venturing to demand a 
triumph for a victory over gladiators and slaves, 
he contented himself with an ovation. 

In 70, Crassus obtained the consulship, having 
Pompey for his colleague. At a subsequent peri- 
od we find him implicated by an informer in the 
conspiracy of Catiline, but acquitted by acclama- 
tion the moment the charge was heard by the 
Senate. We now come to the closing scene in the 
career of Crassus. When Caesar, on returning 
from his government to solicit the consulship, 
found Pompey and Crassus at variance (which 
had been the case also during almost all the time 
that they were colleagues in the consular office), 
and perceived that, for the furtherance of his own 
ambitious views, the aid of these two individuals 
would be needed by him for opposing the influ- 
ence of the Senate, as well as that of Cicero, Cato, 
and Catulus, he managed to reconcile them, and 
soon, in conjunction with both of them, formed the 
well-known league usually styled the First Trium- 
virate (B.C. 60), which proved so fatal to the liber- 
ties of the Roman people. By the terms of this 
compact Crassus obtained the government of Syr- 
ia. In the law that was passed relative to this goy- 
ernment of Crassus, no mention was indeed made 
of any war in its neighbourhood; still every one 
knew that he had connected with it an immediate 
invasion of Parthia (B.C. 55). Plutarch even states 
that he had fixed upon neither Syria nor Parthia 
as the limits of his expected good fortune, but in- 
tended to penetrate even to Bactria, India, and 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean. The only mo- 
tive to this memorable and unfortunate undertak- 
ing was the rapacious love of wealth. 

It was not, however, without considerable op- 
position from the people and the tribunes that 
Crassus was allowed to proceed on this expedi- 
tion. All the influence of Pompey was necessary 
to prevent an expression of ‘popular wrath, for 
no good was expected to result from hostilities 
against a people who had done the Romans no 
injury, aad who were, in fact, their allies, When 
Crassus, moreover, had reached the gate of the 
city, the tribune Ateius attempted to stop him 
by force ; but, failing in this, he immediately pro- 
ceeded to perform a religious ceremony of the 
most appalling nature, by which he devoted the 
commander himself and all who should follow 
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him on that service to the wrath of the infer- 
nal gods and a speedy destruction. Undismayed, 
however, by either denunciations or omens (Cie. 
Div. ii. 40), Crassus, embarking at Brundisium, pro- 
ceeded into Asia by Macedonia and the Helles- 
pont. As the enemy were not prepared for this 
unprovoked invasion, the Romans met with no 
resistance. At first Crassus overran the greater 
part of Mesopotamia; and, had he taken advan- 
tage of the consternation into which his sudden 
appearance had thrown the Parthians, he might, 
with the greatest ease, have extended his con- 
quest to Babylonia itself. But, the season being 
far advanced, he did not think it expedient to 
proceed. On the contrary, having left in the dif- 
ferent towns and strongholds a detachment of 
7000 foot and 1000 horse, he returned into Syria 
and took up his winter quarters in that province. 
This retrograde movement was a fatal error. His 
occupations, too, during the winter were highly 
censurable, having more of the trader in them 
than the general. Instead of improving the dis- 
cipline of the soldiers, and keeping them in prop- 
er exercise, he spent his time in making inquiry 
relative to the revenues of the cities, and in 
weighing the treasures which he found in the 
temple of Hierapolis. In the spring the Roman 
commander took the field, on the frontiers of 
Syria, with seven legions, four thousand horse, 
and an equal number of light or irregular troops. 
With this force he again passed the Euphrates, 
when he was joined by an Arabian chief, whom 
Plutarch calls Ariamnes, but who is elsewhere 
named Acbarus or Abgarus; and in this barba- 
rian, owing to his knowledge of the country and 
his warm and frequent expressions of attachment 
to the Romans, Crassus unfortunately placed the 
utmost confidence. The result may easily be fore- 
seen. Crassus intended to have followed the 
course of the Euphrates till he should reach 
the point where it approaches nearest to Seleu- 
cia and Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
Empire; but being dissuaded from this by his 
erafty guide, and directing his march across the 
plains, he was led at last into a sandy desert, 
where his army was attacked by the Parthian 
forces under Surenas. An unequal conflict en- 
sued. The son of Crassus, sent with a detach- 
ment of Gallic horse to repel the Parthian caval- 
ry, lost his life after the most heroic exertions ; 
and his loss was first made known to his father 
by the barbarians carrying his head on a spear. 
Crassus himself, not long after, being compelled 
by his own troops to meet Surenas in a confer- 
ence, was treacherously slain by the barbarians, 
and his head and right hand sent to the Parthian 
king, Orodes, who is said to have poured molten 
gold down the dead man’s throat, saying, in allu- 
sion to his avarice, “Sate thyself now with that 
of which in life thou wert so greedy!” The whole 
loss of the Romans in this disastrous campaign 
was 20,000 killed and 10,000 taken prisoners. See 
Plut. Crass.; Dio Cass. xl. 13 foll.; and the article 
PARTHIA, 

Crater (kparnp; Ionic kpnrnp; Lat. erater or era- 
tera, from Kepdvvups, “to mix”). A vessel in which 
the wine, according to the custom of the ancients, 
who very seldom drank it undiluted, was mixed 
with water, and from which the cups were filled. 
In the Homeric Age the mixture was always made 
in the dining-room by heralds or young men 
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(kotpor). The use of the vessel is sufficiently clear 
from the expressions so frequent in the poems of 
Homer: xpnrjpa Kepdoarba—i. e. oivoy Kai ddap 
€v Kpntipe ployew: rive Kkpytnpa, “to empty the 
crater”; kpytjpa ornoacOa (cratera statuere), “to 
place the filled crater near the table”; xpyrnpas 
emaréper Oar rroroio, “to fill the craters to the 
brim.” The crater, in the 
Homeric Age, was generally 
of silver, sometimes with a 
gold edge, and sometimes 
all gold or gilt. It stood 
upon a tripod, and its ordi- 
nary place in the péyapoy 
was in the most honour- 
able part of the room, at 
the farthest end from the 
entrance, and near the seat 
of the most distinguished 
among the guests. The 
size of the crater seems to have varied accord- 
ing to the number of guests, for where their 
number is increased a larger crater is asked for. 
It would seem, at least at a later period (for in the 
Homeric poems we find no traces of the custom), 
that three craters were filled at every feast 
after the tables were removed. According to Sui- 
das, the first was dedicated to Hermes, the second 
to Charisius, and the third to Zeus Soter; but 
others called them by different names; thus the 
first, or, according to others, the last, was also des- 
ignated the xpatjp ayabov dSaiovos, “the crater of 
the good genius,” kpatyp tyreias and petavirrpis or 
peravimtpov, because it was the crater from which 
the cups were filled after the washing of the hands. 
There were special craters named from places, e. g. 
Lesbian, Laconian, Argive (Herod. iv. 152). 

Craters were among the first things on the em- 
bellishment of which the ancient artists exercised 
their skill. Homer mentions, among the prizes 
proposed by Achilles, a beautifully wrought silver 
crater, the work of the ingenious Sidonians, which, 
by the elegance of its workmanship, excelled all 
others on the whole earth. In the reign of Croesus, 
king of Lydia, the Lacedaemonians sent to that 
king a brazen crater, the border of which was all 
over ornamented with figures ({oda), and which 
was of such an enormous size that it contained 
300 amphorae. Croesus himself dedicated to the 
Delphic god two huge craters, which the Delphi- 
ans believed to be the work of Theodorus of Sa- 
mos, and Herodotus was induced, by the beauty 
of their workmanship, to think the same. It was 


Crater. (Dennis, Etruria, i. 


p. CXi.) 


Crater. 


(Dennis, Etruria, i. p. exii.) 


about Ol. 35 that the Samians dedicated six tal- 
ents (the tenth of the profits made by Colaeus on 
his voyage to Tartessus) to Heré, in the shape of 
an immense brazen crater, the border of which 
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was adorned with projecting heads of griffins. 
This crater, which Herodotus calls Argive (from 
which we must infer that the Argive artists were 
celebrated for their craters), was supported by 
three colossal brazen statues, seven yards high, 
with their knees closed together. 

The number of craters dedicated in temples 
seems everywhere to have been very great. Liv- 
ius Andronicus, in his Lquus Troianus, represent- 
ed Agamemnon returning from Troy with no less 
than 3000 craters, and Cicero says that Verres car- 
ried away from Syra- 
cuse the most beauti- 
ful brazen craters, 
which most probably 
belonged to the va- 
rious temples of that 
city. But craters 
were not only dedi- 
cated to the gods as 
anathemata, but were 
used on various sol- 
emn occasions in 
their service. In sac- 
rifices the libation 
was always taken 
from a crater; and 
sailors, before they 
set out on their jour- 
ney, used to take the 
libation with cups 
from a crater and 
pour it into the sea. 
The name crater was 
also sometimes used as synonymous with ourAiop, 
situla, a pail in which water was carried. 

The Romans used their crater or cratera for the 
same purposes for which it was used in Greece; 
but the most elegant specimens were, like most 
works of art, made by Greeks. See CAELATURA. 

Cratérus (Kparepos). (1) A distinguished gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great, on whose death (B.c. 
323) he received, in common with Antipater, the 
government of Macedonia and Greece. He fell 
in a battle against Eumenes, in 321. (2) A Greek 
physician, who attended the family of Atticus. 
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Bronze Crater from Pompeii. 
(Overbeck. ) 


Crates (Kparns). (1) A celebrated Athenian poet 
of the Old Comedy, who began to flourish B.c. 449. 
(2) Of Thebes, a pupil of the Cynic Diogenes, and 
one of the most distinguished of the Cynic philos- 
ophers, flourished about B.c. 320. (See CYNICI.) (3) 
Of Mallus in Cilicia, a celebrated grammarian, who 
founded the school of grammar at Pergamus, and 
wrote a commentary on the Homeric poems (Acop- 
Oe@rikd) in opposition to Aristarchus. In B.c, 157, 
he was sent by Attalus to Rome as an ambassador, 
where he was the first to introduce the study of 
grammar. Besides his Homeric studies, Crates 
wrote commentaries on Euripides and Aristoph- 
anes and a treatise on the Attic dialect (Iepi 
’Arrixns Avadéxrov). See Wachsmuth, De Cratete 
Mallota (Leipzig, 1860); Susemihl, Geschichte d. 
griech. Litt. in der Alexandr. Zeit, ii. pp. 4-12 and 
703; Conze, in the Berl. Acad. Sitzwngsber. (1884) ; 
and Consbruch, in the Comment. in Honorem Stude- 
mundi (Strassburg, 1889). Also the articles GRAM- 
MATICA ; PHILOLOGY. 

Crates (rapoés, yéppov). A hurdle, used by the 
ancients in many different ways—especially, as 
among ourselves, for agricultural purposes. Thus 
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textae crates are the wattled hurdles of which 
sheep-folds are made (Hor. Epod. ii. 45); vimineae 
crates are bush-harrows (Verg. Georg. i. 95, 104). 
The name was also applied to any wooden frame 
composed of bars with interstices —our “crate,” 
“orate”; and the interstices might be filled up 
with mats of straw, rushes, or fern (Colum. xii. 15) 
The following special senses may be noticed: 

(1) Crates were used by the country people upon 
which to dry figs, grapes, ete., in the rays of the 
Sun ; or to screen growing fruit from the weather 
(Colum. xii. 16); or for spreading manure (Cat. R. 
R.10). (2) A rack for provisions. (3) Among mil- 
itary terms we find crates used in forming the road- 
way of Caesar’s bridge over the Rhine (Caes. B. 
G, iy. 17); for parapets or breastworks; as fascines 
for crossing ditches; and as mantlets or wooden 
screens for sheltering the advance of troops under 
cover (Ammian. Marcell, xxi. 12). From the plu- 
tei, which were employed in the same way, they 
differed only in being without the covering of raw 
hides. (4) By the besieged they were used joined 
together so as to form what Vegetius calls a metel- 
la, and filled with stones; these were then poised 
between two of the battlements, and as the storm- 
ing-party approached upon the ladders, overturned 
on their heads (Veget. Mil. iv. 6). (5) In poetry, 
the wicker-work of shields is so called (Verg. Aen. 
vii. 633). 

(6) A capital punishment was called by this name, 
whence the phrase sub crate necari. The criminal 
was either thrown into a pond or well and drowned 
under a hurdle (Tac. Germ. 12), or crushed by the 
weight of stones heaped upon it (Liv. iv. 50). 

Crathis (Kpaéis). (1) A river in Achaia, falling 
into the sea near Aegae. (2) A river in Lower Italy, 
falling into the sea near Sybaris. Its waters were 


fabled to dye the hair blond (Eurip. Troad. 228). 
A gridiron, several speci- 
In 


Cratictila (rappiov). 
mens of which have been found in Pompeii. 
Petronius (31 and 70) 
the ecraticula is of sil- 
ver and brought to 
the table by the slaves 
—an anticipation 
of the modern ‘silver 
grill.” 

Cratictlum (kparevrnpiov). An andiron. 
Poll. vi. 89. 

Cratinus (Kparivos). (1) An Athenian comic poet, 
born in B.c. 519. It was not till late in life thay 
he directed his attention to comic compositions. 
The first piece of his on record is the ApyMoxox, 
which was represented about B.C. 448, at which 
time he was in his seventy-first year. In this 
play, according to Plutarch (Cimon), he makes 
mention of the celebrated Cimon, who had died 
the preceding year, B.c. 449; and from the lan- 
guage employed by the poet it may be inferred 
that he was on terms of close intimacy with the 
Athenian general. Soon after this, comedy be- 
came so licentious and virulent in its personali- 
ties that the magistracy were obliged to interfere. 
A decree was passed, B.C. 440, prohibiting the ex- 
hibitions of comedy ; which law continued in force 
only during that year and the two following, being 
repealed in the archonship of Euthymenes. Three 
victories of Cratinus stand recorded after the 
recommencement of comic performances. With 
the XepaCduevor he was second, B.C. 425 ( Argum. 


Bronze Craticula from Paestum 
(Handle restored). 


See 
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Acharn.), when the ’Axyapvets of Aristophanes won ! 
the prize, and the third place was adjudged to 
the Novunviat of Eupolis. In the succeeding year 
he was again second with the Sarupo., and Aris- 
tophanes again first with the ‘Immeis (Argum. 
Equit.). In a parabasis of this play that young 
rival makes mention of Cratinus; where, having 
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noticed his former successes, he insinuates, under 
the cloak of an equivocal piety, that the veteran 
was becoming doting and superannuated. The 
old man, now in his ninety-fifth year, indignant 
at this insidious attack, exerted his remaining 
vigour, and composed, against the contests of the 
approaching season, a comedy entitled Ivrivn, or 
The Flagon, which turned upon the accusations 
brought against him by Aristophanes. The aged 
dramatist had a complete triumph (Argum. Nub.). 
He was first; while his humbled antagonist was 
vanquished also by Ameipsias with the Kovyos, 
though the play of Aristophanes was the favourite 
Nubes. Notwithstanding his notorious intemper- 
ance, Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, dy- 
ing B.C. 422, in his ninety-seventh year. Aris- 
tophanes alludes to the excesses of Cratinus in a 
passage of the Hquites (v. 526 foll.). In the Paz, 
he humorously ascribes the jovial old poet’s death 
to a shock on seeing a cask of wine staved and 
lost. Cratinus himself made no scruple of ac- 
knowledging his failing (Schol. in Pac. 703), 
ace, also, opens one of his Epistles G. 19) with a 
maxim of the comedian’s, in due accordance with 
his practice. The titles of thirty-eight of the 
comedies of Cratinus have been collected. His 
style was bold and animated (Pers. i. 123), and 
like his younger brethren, Eupolis and Aristoph- 
anes, he fearlessly and unsparingly directed his 
satire against the iniquitous public officer and the 
profligate of private life. The fragments of Crati- 
nus may be found in Meineke, fragmenta Comico- 
rum Graecorum (Berlin, 1840). (2) There was also 
a younger Cratinus, a poet of the New Comedy and 
contemporary of Plato. 

Cratippus (Kpdrimmos). A Peripatetic philoso- 
pher of Mitylené, accompanied Pompey in his 
flight after the battle of Pharsalia, B.c. 48. He 
afterwards settled at Athens, where the young M. 
Cicero was his pupil in B.c. 44. By the elder Cic- 
ero’s influence, Cratippus received the gift of Ro- 
man citizenship from Caesar. 

Crat¥lus (Kparvdos). A Greek philosopher, and 
disciple of Heraclitus. According to Aristotle 
(Metaph. i. 6), Plato attended his lectures in his 
youth. Cratylus is one of the interlocutors in 
the dialogue of Plato called after his name. 

Creméra. A small river in Etruria, which falls 
into the Tiber a little above Rome; memorable for 
the death of the 300 Fabii in B.c.477. Here also Con- 
stantine defeated Maxentiusin A.pD.312. See Fasn. 


Cremna (Kpyyva). A strong place in the interior 
of Pisidia, lying, according to Ptolemy, on the de- 
clivity of Taurus, nearly six miles north of Selga. 
This fortress was considered by the Romans to be 
of so much consequence that they established a 
colony here. 

Cremona. A city of Cisalpine Gaul, northeast 
of Placentia and a little north of the Po. Cremo- 
na and Placentia were both settled by Roman 
colonies, B.C. 219 (Polyb. iii. 40). After the defeat 
on the Trebia, we find the consul P. Scipio retiring 
to Cremona (Liv. xxi. 56), and it appears that the 
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Romans retained the place throughout the whole 
of the Second Punic War, though it suffered so 
much during its continuance, and afterwards 
from the attacks of the Gauls, that it was found 
necessary to recruit its population by a fresh sup- 
ply of colonists. The colony, being thus renewed, 
continued to prosper for nearly a hundred and fif- 
ty years; when the Civil Wars, which ensued after 
the death of Caesar, materially affected its inter- 
ests. Cremona, unfortunately, espoused the cause 
of Brutus, and thus incurred the vengeance of the 
victorious party. The loss of its territory, which 
was divided among the veteran soldiers of Augus- 
tus, is well known from the line of Vergil (Helog. 
ix. 28), which is nearly repeated by Martial (viii. 
55). The effect of this calamity would seem, how- 
ever, to have been but temporary; and, in fact, _ 
we learn from Strabo that Cremona was account- 
ed in his time one of the most considerable towns 
in the north of Italy. The civil wars which 
arose during the time of Otho and Vitellius were 
the source of much severer affliction to this city 
than any former evil, as the fate of the Em- 
pire was more than once decided between large 
contending armies in its immediate vicinity. Af- 
ter the defeat of Vitellins’s party by the troops 
of Vespasian, it was entered by the latter (A.D. 
69) and exposed to all the horrers that fire, the 
sword, and a licentious soldiery can inflict upon 
a city taken by storm. The conflagration of the 
place lasted four days. The indignation which 
this event excited throughout Italy seems to have 
been such that Vespasian, afraid of the odium it 
might attach to his party, used every effort to 
raise Cremona from its ruins by recalling the 
scattered inhabitants, reconstructing the public 
edifices, and granting the city fresh privileges. 


Cremonis Iugum. See ALPES. 
Cremutius Cordus. See COoRDUS. 


Creon (Kpéy). (1) King of Corinth, and father 
of Creiisa or Glaucé, the wife of Iason. (See CREU- 
SA; MepeEa.) (2) The brother of Iocasté, mother 
and wife of Oedipus. (See Orprpus.) He ascend- 
ed the throne of Thebes after Eteocles and Poly- 
nices had fallen in mutual combat, and gave or- 
ders that the body of the latter should be de- 
prived of funeral rites, on which circumstance is 
founded the plot of the Antigone of Sophocles. 
See ANTIGONE; ETROCLES; POLYNICES; SEVEN 
AGAINST THEBES. 


Creophylus (Kpeapudos) of Chios. One of the 
earliest epic poets, and said to have been the 
friend or son-in-law of Homer (Plat. Repub. 600 C ; 
Plut. Zye.). An epic poem has been ascribed to 
him, entitled OtyaXias Gos or OixaXia, relating 
the contest of Heracles with Eurytus for the sake 
of Iolé, and the capture of Oechalia. 


Crepida (xpnzis), also called Crepidiila (Plant. 
Pers. iv. 2, 3). A kind of shoe of the nature of 
sandals, and to be consid- 
ered as occupying a mid- 
dle position between a 
closed boot and plain san- 
dals. Originally it ap- 
pears to have been worn 
by peasants, having a high 
and strong sole, often studded with nails (ef. Plin. 
HI. N. xxxvi. § 127), sometimes fitted with leaden 
or brazen plates called Xiau xkpnrides (Hippoer. ap. 


Crepida, (Foot of Hermes.) 
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Galen, xviii. A. p. 678, ed. Kuhn); and we are told 
that Haguon, one of the followers of Alexander, 
had gold or silver nails in his crepidae (Athen. 
xii. 589 ¢c). It sometimes had a low upper, 
with eyes (ansae) through which straps (obstra- 
gula, ivayres), which were at times adorned with 
jewels or dyed with purple, were passed, fasten- 
ing it over the instep; often it was closed at the 
back; but generally the upper consisted of a 
series of large loops (also called ansae), through 
which the fast- 
ening thong or 
thongs were 
passed. This 
kind of open 
network cover- 
ing the instep 
explains the ep- 
ithet rodvoxe- 
dés (Lucian, 
Rhet. Praecept. 
15). (See Cat- 
cEus.) The name crepida is also given to a raised 
sidewalk or causeway for foot-passengers on the 
side of a street, as in the above illustration. 


Crepitactlum. See SISTRUM. 


Crepundia (ra omdpyava). A generic term for 
children’s playthings, such as rattles, dolls, toy 
hatchets, swords, etc. 
objects of a similar description tied about the 
necks of children, either as amulets or for pur- 
poses of identification 
(Plaut. Mil. Glor. v. 6; 
Cul iv. 113; Rud. iv. 
4; Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1035). 
Specimens of these are 
represented as worn on 
the neck of a child in a 
statue of the Museo Pio- 
Clementino, copied in the 
accompanying engraviug 
—viz.,a half-moon (lunu- 
la) on the top of the right 
shoulder; then a double 
axe (securicula ancipes) ; 
next a bucket (situla argenteola); a sort of lower, 
not mentioned; a little sword (ensiculus aureolus) ; 
a little hand (manicula); then another half-moon ; 
a dolphin (delphin), etc. See AMULETUM. 


Cresphontes (Kpeodovrns). A son of Aristo- 
machus, who, with his brothers Temenus and Aris- 
todemus, conquered the Peloponnesus. This was 
the famous conquest achieved by the Heraclidae. 
He and his two sons were subsequently slain by 
the Messenians. See ARISTODEMUS; HERACLIDAF. 
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Crepida in Pompeian Street. (Rich.) 


Child with Crepundia. 
seo Pio-Clementino. ) 


(Mu- 


Cressa. 
by Ovid of Ariadné (Am. i. 7, 16) and of Aeropé 
(A. A. i. 327). 

Crestonia (Kpyorevia). A district in Macedonia 
between the Axius and the Strymon, near Mount 
Cerciné, inhabited by the Crestonaei, a Thracian 
people; their chief town was Creston or Crestoné, 
founded by the Pelasgians. 

Creta (Kpyry; in Italian, Candia; in Turkish, 
Kirit). One of the largest islands of the Mediterra- 
nean Sea, at the south of all the Cyclades. Its 
name is derived by some from the Curetes, who are 
said to have been its first inhabitants; by others, 
from the nymph Creté, daughter of Hesperus ; and 
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by others, from Cres, a son of Zeus and the nymph 
Idaea. It is also designated among the poets 
and mythological writers by the several appel- 
lations of Aeria, Doliché, Idaea, and Telchinia. 
According to Herodotus (bk. i.), this great island 
remained in the possession of various barbarous 
nations till the time of Minos (q. v.), son of Euro- 
pa, who, having expelled his brother Sarpedon, be- 
came the sole sovereign of the country. These 
early inhabitants are generally supposed to be 
the Eteocretes of Homer (Od. xix. 172), who clearly 
distinguishes them from the Grecian colonists sub- 
sequently settled there, 

Minos, according to the concurrent testimony 
of antiquity, first gave laws to the Cretans, and, 
having conquered the pirates who infested the 
Aegean Sea, established a powerful navy. In the 
Trojan War, Idomeneus, sovereign of Crete, led its 
forces to the war in eighty vessels, a number little 
inferior to that commanded by Agamemnon him- 


The name is also given to | 


“The Cretan woman”; a term used | 


“self. According to the traditions which Vergil has 
| fellowed, Idomeneus was afterwards driven from 
his throne by faction, and compelled to sail to 
Iapygia, where he founded the town of Salernum. 
At this period the island appears to have been in- 
habited by a mixed population of Greeks and bar- 
|barians. Homer enumerates the former under the 
‘names of Achaei, Dorians, surnamed Trichaices, 
‘and Pelasgi. The latter, who were the most an- 
|cient, are said to have come from Thessaly, under 
| the conduct of Teutamus, posterior to the great 
Pelasgic emigration into Italy. The Dorians are 
reported to have established themselves in Crete, 
under the command of Althemenes of Argos, after 
the death of Codrus and the foundation of Megara. 
In Crete was the famous labyrinth whose construc- 
tion was ascribed to Daedalus, and about which 
so many legends cluster. See ARIADNH; DakDa- 
Lus; IcarRUS; LABYRINTHUS; MINOS; MINOTAU- 
RUS; PAasrPpHAn; THESEUS. 

After the Trojan War and the expulsion of Idom- 
eneus, the principal cities of Crete formed them- 
selves into several republics, for the most part 
independent, while others were connected by fed- 
eral ties. These, though not exempted from the 
dissensions which so universally distracted the 
Grecian States, maintained for a long time a con- 
siderable degree of prosperity, owing to the good 
system of laws and education which had been so 
early instituted throughout the island by the de- 
crees of Minos. ‘The Cretan code was supposed by 
many of the best-informed writers of antiquity to 
have furnished Lycurgus with the model of his 
most salutary regulations. It was founded, accord- 
ing te Ephorus, cited by Strabo, on the just basis 
of liberty and an equality of rights; and its great 
/aim was to promote social harmony and peace by 
enforcing temperance and frugality. On this prin- 
ciple, the Cretan youths were divided into classes 
called Agelae, and all met at the Andreia, or pub- 
lic meals. Like the Spartans, they were early 
trained to the use of arms, and inured to sustain 
the extremes of heat and cold, and undergo the 
severest exercise; they were also compelled to 
learn their letters and certain pieces of music. 
The chief magistrates, called Cosmi (koapou), were 
ten in number and elected annually. The Geron- 
tes constituted the council of the nation, and were 
selected from those who were thought worthy of 
holding the office of Cosmus. There was also an 
equestrian order, who were bound to keep horses 
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at their own expense. But though the Cretan 
laws resembled the Spartan institutions in so 
many important points, there were some striking 
features which distinguished the legislative enact- 
ments of the two countries. One of these was that 
the Lacedaemonians were subject to a strict agra- 
rian law, whereas the Cretans were under no re- 
straint as to the accumulation of moneyed or landed 
property; another, that the Cretan republics were 
for the most part democratic, whereas the Spartan 
was decidedly aristocratic. Herodotus informs us 
that the Cretans were deterred by the unfavour- 
able response of the Pythian oracle from contrib- 
uting forces to the Grecian armament assembled 
to resist the Persians (vii. 169). In the Peloponne- 
sian War incidental mention is made of some Cre- 
tan cities as allied with Athens or Sparta, but the 
island does not appear to have espoused collective- 
ly the cause of either of the belligerent parties. 
The Cretan soldiers were held in great estimation 
as light troops and archers, and readily offered 
their services for hire to such States, whether Greek 
or barbarian, as needed them. In the time of Po- 
lybius the Cretans had much degenerated from 
their ancient character, for he charges them repeat- 
edly with the grossest immorality and the most 
hateful vices. We know also with what severity 
they are reproved by St. Paul, in the words of one 
of their own poets, Epimenides (Ep. Tit. i. 12), 
Kpijres del edora:, kaka Onpla, yaorépes apyat. 

The chief cities of Crete were Cnossus, Cydonia, 
Gortyna, and Lyctus, all of which see. 

The Romans did not interfere with the affairs 
of Crete before the war with Antiochus, when Q. 
Fabius Labeo crossed over into the island from 
Asia Minor, under pretence of claiming certain 
Roman captives who were detained there. Sev- 
eral years after, the island was invaded by a Ro- 
man army commanded by M. Antonius, under the 
pretence that the Cretans had secretly favoured 
the cause of Mithridates; but Florus more can- 
didly avows that the desire of conquest was the 
real motive which led to this attack. The enter- 
prise, however, having failed, the subjugation of 
the island was not effected till some years later by 
Metellus, who, from his success, obtained the agno- 
men of Creticus. It was then (B.C. 67) annexed to 
the Roman Empire, and formed, together with 
Cyrenaica, one of its numerous provinces, being 
governed by the same proconsul. ; 

Crete forms an irregular parallelogram, of which 
the western side faces Sicily, while the eastern 
looks towards Cyprus; on the north it is washed 
by the Mare Creticum, and on the south by the 
Libyan Sea, which intervenes between the island 
and the opposite coast of Cyrené. Mount Ida, 
which surpasses all the other summits in eleva- 
tion, rises in the centre of the island; its base oc- 
cupies a circumference of nearly 600 stadia. To 
the west it is connected with another chain, called 
the White Mountains (Aevkd dpy), and to the east 
its prolongation forms the ridge anciently known 
by the name of Dicté. See Hock, Kreta (Gottingen, 
1829); Pashley, Travels in Crete (London, 1837); 
Spratt, Researches in Crete, 2 vols. (London, 1865); 
Edwardes, Letters from Crete (London, 1887); and 
the article GoRTYN. 

Creta (sc. terra). Chalk or clay; so called from 
its abundance in the island of Crete (Creta), and 
so in Greek Kpnriky yn. The creta proper was 
simply chalk; creta Hretria was a species of earth 
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found near Eretria in Euboea and used in medicine 
as an astringent; creta Sarda was fuller’s earth, 
used in cleaning garments (see FULLO); creta Ci- 
molia was a better kind of the same; and creta 
Selinusia (from Selinus in Sicily) furnished women 
with one of their numerous face-powders. (See 
Crrussa; Fucus.) Of some species of creta, ves- 
sels were made, on which see Ficrik. From the 
whiteness of chalk, it was spoken of tropically as 
denoting luck, contrasted with carbo (Pers. v. 108 
with the commentators). The feet of slaves ex- 
posed for sale were chalked (Juv. i. 111), possibly 
to aid in tracking them if they escaped; hence 
gypsati pedes in Tibull. ii. 3, 60. The word cretati 
is sometimes applied to candidates for office, from 
the white robes they wore =candidali. See AM- 
BITUS. 2 

Creteus (Kpyrevs) or Catreus (Karpevs). The 
son of Minos by Pasiphaé or Creté, and father of 
Althemenes. 

Cretheus (KpyOevs). Son of Aeolus and Enareté, 
husband of Tyro, and father of Aeson, Pheres, Amy- 
thaon,and Hippolyté. He wasthe founder of Ioleus. 

Creusa (Kpéovoa). (1) A daughter of Creon, 
king of Corinth, and wife of Iason. She received 
from Medea, as bridal presents, a diadem and a robe, 
both of which had been prepared with magic art 
and saturated with deadly poisons. On arraying 
herself in these, flames burst forth and destroyed 
her. Creon, the father of the princess, perished in 
a similar way, having thrown himself upon the 
body of his dying daughter, and being afterwards 
unable to extricate himself from the embrace of 
the corpse (Eurip. Wed.781 foll., 1156 foll.). Accord- 
ing to the scholiast, she was also called Glaucé. 
(2) Daughter of Priam and Hecuba, and wife of 
Aeneas. When Troy was surprised by the Greeks, 
she fled in the night with her husband, but they 
were separated during the confusion, nor was her 
absence observed until the other fugitives arrived 
at the spot appointed for assembling. Aeneas a 
second time entered the burning city in quest of 
his wife; but while he was seeking for her through 
every quarter of Troy, Creiisa appeared to him as 
a deified personage, and appeased his alarm by in- 
forming him that she had been adopted by Cybelé 
among her own attendant nymphs; and she then 
urged him to pursue his course to Italy, with an 
intimation of the good fortune that awaited him 
in that land (Verg. den. ii. 562 foll.). 


Cribrum (kéckwov). A sieve; made of parch- 
ment perforated with holes, or of horse-hair, thread, 
papyrus, or rushes interwoven so as to leave in- 
terstices between each plat. The Romans sifted 
their flour through two kinds of sieves, called re- 
spectively excussoria and pollinaria, the latter of 
which gave the finest flour, termed pollen. Sieves 
of horse-hair were first made by the Gauls; those 
of linen by the Spaniards; and of papyrus and 
rushes by the Egyptians (Plin. H. N. xviii. 28; 
Cato, Rk. R. 76,35; Pers. iii. 112). See p. 429. 

Crimen. A legal term having two meanings in 
ordinary use: (@) a punishable offence; and (b) the 
accusation brought against the person by whom 
the offence is committed. In the first of these 
senses crimina were, in the oldest period of Roman 
history, regarded as wrongs against religion and 
the gods, and their punishment as an expiation 
offered to heaven (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 632). In 
the Twelve Tables this implication of penal law 
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Bronze Cribra or Sieves from Pompeii. 


with religion and religious sanctions has become | 


less prominent, and we find a distinction between 
offences which are punished by a solemn legisla- 
tive act of the State and offences atoned for by a 
. fine paid to the injured person in satisfaction of 
his resentment, as to the amount of which the par- 
ties might come to terms (Fest. s. v. talio). From 
this distinction arose another, of more scientific 
value, between delicta privata and crimina publica 
(Dig. 21, 1, 17, 18), which is adhered to with toler- 
able consistency in the writings of the jurists and 
the later law. Delicta privata, or delicta simply, 
are civil offences, or what we call “torts”; crimina 
publica are what we call “ crimes,” offences against 
the State or community, the subject of prosecution 
before a criminal tribunal. But occasionally a de- 
lict is spoken of as a crimen (e.g. extra furti crimen 
videri, Gaius, iil. 197; Inst. iv. 1, 7), and in other 
passages (e. g. Dig. 48, 19, 1) a person who commits 
a crime is said delinquere. Crimes punishable by 
death, loss of libertas, by interdictio aquae et ignis, 
or deportatio were called capitalia. 

Crimisus (Kpyucos) or Crimissus (Kpiuuccds). 
A river in the west of Sicily falling into the Hypsa; 
on its banks Timoleon defeated the Carthaginians, 
B.C. 339. 

Crinagéras (Kpwaydpas). A resident of Mity- 
lené who flourished during the Augnstan Age. He 
is the author of some fifty epigrams of the Greek 
Anthology. (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. pp. 876-878). 


Crispus, Fravius Ivxius. The eldest son of 
the emperor Constantine the Great, and named by 
him as Caesar in A.D. 317. He is thought to have 
aspired to the throne, for in 324 his father caused 
him to be put to death. See CONSTANTINUS, p. 404. 


Crissaeus Sinus (Kpicoatos kdAmos). An arm 
of the Sinus Corinthiacus on the northern shore. 
It extends into the country of Phocis, and had at 
its head the town of Crissa, whence it took its 
name. Its modern name is the Gulf of Salona, 
from the modern city of Salona, the ancient Am- 
phissa, which was the chief town of the Locri 
Ozolae and lay to the northeast of Delphi. 

Crista. See GALEA. 

Critae (kpirai). Judges; a name applied by 
the Greeks to any person who did not judge of a 
thing as dccaors—i. e. according to positive law— 
but rather according to his own persoual sense of 
justice and equity (Herod. iii. 160). 
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judges chosen by ballot from a body 
of selected candidates at the time 
af the Dionysia (q.v.). Their office 
was to judge of the merit of the 
different choruses and dramatic 
poems, and to award the prizes to 
the victors. It is supposed that 
there were in all ten xpirai—tive 
for comedy and five for tragedy. 
See DRAMA. 

Critheis (Kp.dnis). 
mother of Homer. See Hommrus. 

Critias (Kpirias).. An Athenian, 
a disciple of Socrates and Gorgias 
of Leontini. He was one of the 
most accomplished men of his time, 
and was distinguished as a poet and 
an orator, But he is best known 
as the chief of the Thirty Tyrants 
(q.V.), in defence of whose cause against the Lib- 
erators he fell in B.c. 403. He was the author of 
several tragedies. Some fragments of his poems 
have survived, the longest being from his political 
elegies. He seems to have had the gift of expres- 
sion, but to have written in a harsh style. 


Criton (Kpirwv). A rich citizen of Athens and 
a friend and disciple of Socrates. He made ar- 
rangements to enable Socrates to escape from prison 
just before his death, but the firmness of the philos- 
opher, who refused to fly, foiled the plan. He was 
the author of seventeen philosophical dialogues, 
now lost; and a dialogue of Plato bears his name. 

Crobylus (kpofBvdos). A 
fashion of wearing the hair 
drawn up into a knot (Thue. 
i. 6), as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. See 
CoMa. 

Crocodilopdlis (Kpoxodei- 
doy IIdAts). The name of sev- 
eral Egyptian cities, so named 
from the local worship of the 
crocodile. See Pliny, H. N. v.9; and the second ° 
article ARSINOE. 

Crocota, dim. Crocotiila (sc. vestis). <A light, 
showy garment named from its saffron (crocus ) 
colour. It was affected chiefly by women and by 
men of an effeminate character, and was probably 
worn between the under and upper garments. 


The reputed 


Ge > 
Crobylus. 


(Rich.) 


Crocus (Kpoxos). A youth who, being unable 
to obtain the object of his affections, the nymph 
Smilax, pined away, and was changed into the 
crocus, or saffron. Smilax herself was metamor- 
phosed into the smilax, or bindweed (Ovid, Met. 
iv. 283). 

Croesus (Kpoious). The son of Alyattes, king 
of Lydia, and born about B.c. 590. He was the 
fifth and last of the Mermnadae, a family which 
began to reign with Gyges, who dethroned Candau- 
les (q. v.). According to the account of Herodotus, 
Croesus was the son of Alyattes by a Carian moth- 
er, and had a half-brother, named Pantaleon, the 
offspring of an Ionian woman. An attempt was 
made by a private foe of Croesus to hinder his ac- 
cession to the throne and to place the kingdom in 
the hands of Pantaleon; but the plot failed (He- 
rod, i. 92), although Stobaeus informs us that Croe- 


Specifically, | sus, on coming to the throne, divided the kingdom 


the name was applied at Athens to a number of | with his brother. Plutarch states that the second 
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wife of Alyattes, wishing to remove Croesus, gave 
one of the cooks in the royal household a dose of 
poison to put into the bread she made for Croesus. 
The woman informed Croesus, and gave the poi- 
soned bread to the queen’s children; and the prince, 
out of gratitude, consecrated at Delphi a golden 
image of this cook three cubits high. Croesus as- 
cended the throne on the death of his father, B.c. 
560, and immediately undertook the subjugation of 
the Greek communities of Asia Minor (the Aeoli- 
ans, Ionians, and Dorians), whose disunited state 
and almost continual wars with one another ren- 
dered his task an easy one. He contented himself, 
however, after reducing them beneath his sway, 
with merely imposing an annual tribute, and left 
their forms of government unaltered. When this 
conquest was effected, he turned his thoughts to 
the construction of a fleet, intending to attack the 
islands, but was dissuaded from his purpose by 
Bias of Priené (Herod. i. 27). Turning his arms, 
upon this, against the nations of Asia Minor, he 
subjected all the country lying west of the river 
Halys, except Cilicia and Lycia; and then applied 
himself to the arts of peace, and to the patronage 
of the sciences and of literature. He became famed 
for his riches and munificence. Poets and philoso- 
phers were invited to his court, and, among oth- 
ers, Solon, the Athenian, is said to have visited 
his capital, Sardis. Herodotus relates the conver- 
sation which took place between the latter and 
Croesus on the subject of human felicity, in which 
the Athenian offended the Lydian monarch by 
the little value which he attached to riches as a 
means of happiness (Herod. i. 30), and by his say- 
ing that no man should be called happy until his 
death. 

Not long after this, Croesus had the misfortune 
to lose his son Atys, who was accidentally killed 
by Adrastus (q. v.), leaving him with only a dumb 
ehild as his heir; but the deep affliction into 
which this loss plunged him was dispelled in 
some degree, after two years of mourning, by a 
feeling of disquiet relative to the movements of 
Cyrus and the increasing power of the Persians. 
Wishing to form an alliance with the Greeks 
of Europe against the danger which threatened 
him, a step which gg had been recommended by 
the oracle at Del- phi (Herod. i. 53), he ad- 
dressed himself, for 
this purpose, to the 
Lacedaemonians, 
at that time the 
most powerful of 
the Grecian com- 
munities; and hay- 


Croesus on the Pyre. 
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ing succeeded in his object, and made magniifi- 
cent presents to the Delphic shrine, he resolved 
on open hostilities with the Persians. The art 
of the crafty priesthood who managed the ma- 
chinery of the oracle at Delphi is nowhere more 
clearly shown than in the history of their royal 
dupe, the monarch of Lydia. He had lavished 
upon their temple the most splendid gifts —so 
splendid, in fact, that we should be tempted to 
suspect Herodotus of exaggeration if his account 
were not confirmed by other writers—and the re- 
cipients of this bounty, in their turn, put him off 
with an answer of the most studied ambiguity 
when he consulted their far-famed oracle on the 
subject of a war with the Persians. The response 
of Apollo was, that if Croesus made war upon this 
people “he would destroy a great Empire”; and 
the answer of Amphiaraitis (for his oracle, too, was 
consulted by the Lydian king) tended to the same 
effect, (Herod. i. 53). The verse itself, containing 
the response of the oracle, is given by Diodorus 
(Excerpt. vii. § 28), and is as follows: Kpoicos, 
"Aduy diaBas, peyadny apxyny Karadvoe, ‘‘ Croesus, 
on having crossed the Halys, will destroy a great 
empire” —the river Halys being, as already re- 
marked, the boundary of his dominions to the 
east. Croesus thought that the empire thus re- 
ferred to was that of Cyrus; the issue, however, 
proved it to be his own. 

Having assembled a numerous army, the Lydian 
monarch crossed the Halys, invaded the territory 
of Cyrus, and a battle took place in the district of 
Pteria, but without any decisive result. Croesus, 
upon this, thinking his forces not sufficiently nu- 
merous, marched back to Sardis, disbanded his 
army, consisting entirely of mercenaries, and sent 
for succour to Amasis of Egypt and also to the Lace- 
daemonians, determining to attack the Persians 
again in the beginning of the next spring. But 
Cyrus did not allow him time to effect this. Hay- 
ing discovered that it was the intention of the 
Lydian king to break up his present army, he 
marched with all speed into Lydia, before a new 
mercenary force could be assembled, defeated Croe- 
sus (who had no force at his command but his Lyd- 
ian cavalry) in the battle of Thymbra, shut him up 


|}in Sardis, and took the city itself after a siege of 


fourteen days and in the fourteenth year of the 
reign of the son of Alyattes. 

With Croesus fell the Empire of the Lydians. 
Herodotus relates two stories connected with this 
event—one having reference to the dumb son of 
Croesus, who spoke for the first time when he saw 
a soldier in the act of killing his father, and, by 
the exclamation which he nttered, saved his par- 
ent’s life, the soldier being ignorant of his rank; 
and the other being as follows: Croesus having 
been made prisoner, a pile was erected, on which 
he was placed in order to be burned alive. After 
keeping silence for a long time, the royal captive 

heaved a deep sigh, and with a groan thrice pro- 

nounced the name of Solon. Cyrus sent to know 

the reason of this exclamation, and Croesus, after: 

considerable delay, acquainted him with the con- 
versation between himself and Solon. The Per- 
sian king, relenting upon this, gave orders for 
Croesus to be released. But the flames had 
already begun to ascend on every side of 
the pile, and all human aid proved in- 
effectual. In this emergency Croesus. 
prayed earnestly to Apollo, the god on 
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whom he had lavished so many splendid offerings. 
That deity heard his prayer, and a sudden and 
heavy fall of rain extinguished the flames (Herod. 
i. 86 foll.). Croesus, after this, is said to have stood 
high in the favour of Cyrus, who profited by his ad- 
vice on several important occasions; and Ctesias 
declares that the Persian monarch assigned him 
for his residence a city near Ecbatana, and that in 
his last moments he recommended Croesus to the 
care of his son and successor Cambyses; and en- 
treated the Lydian, on the other hand, to be an 
adviser to his son. Croesus discharged this duty 
with so much fidelity as to give offence to the new 
monarch, who ordered him to be put to death. 
Happily for him, those who were charged with this 
order hesitated to carry it into execution; and 
Cambyses, soon after, having regretted his precip- 
itation, Croesus was again brought into his pres- 
ence and restored to his former favour. The rest 
of his history is unknown. As he was advanced 
in years, he could not have long survived Cam- 
byses (Herod. iii. 36 foll.). The wealth of Croesus 
has passed into a proverb in all languages. See 
LyDIa. 

Crommyon (Kpoppver) or Crom¥on (Kpoyvor). 
A town in Megaris, on the Saronic Gulf, which 
afterwards belonged to Corinth. It is celebrated 
in mythology on account of its wild sow, which 
was slaiu by Theseus (q. v.). 

Cronia (ra Kpovia). A festival celebrated in Ath- 
ens, and also at Rhodes, in honour of Cronus (q. v.). 
Greek writers apply the same name to the Roman 
Saturnalia (q. v.), which the Cronia seems to have 
resembled. 


Cronius Mons (Kpémov épos). A mountain in 
Elis near Olympia, with a temple of Cronus. 


Cronus (Kpdvos). In Greek mythology, the 
youngest son of Uranus and Gaea, who mutilated 
and overthrew his fa- 
ther, and, with the assist- 
ance of the Titans, made 
himself sovereign of the 
world. He took his sister 
Rhea to wife, and became 
by her father of Hestia, 
Demeter, Heré, Hades, 
Poseidon, and Zeus. But 
his mother prophesied 
that one of his children 
would overthrow him. 
He accordingly swallow- 
ed them ali except Zeus, 
whom Rhea saved by a 
stratagem. (See ZEUS.) 
Zeus, when grown up, 
obtained the assistance 
of the Ocean-nymph 
Thetis in making Cro- 
nus disgorge his chil- 
dren, and then, with the 
helpof his kinsfolk, over- 
powered Cronus and the 
Titans. According to 
one version of the fable, 4 
Cronus was imprisoned in Tartarus with the Ti- 
tans; according to another, he was reconciled with 
Zeus, and reigned with Rhadamanthus on the Isl- 
ands of the Blessed. Cronus seems originally to 
have been a god of the harvest; whence it hap- 


(Pompeian Painting.) 


Cronus. 


pens that in many parts of Greece the harvest 
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month was called Cronion, His name being easi- 
ly confused with that of Chronos (Xpévos, “Time ”), 
he was afterwards erroneously regarded as the god 
of time. In works of art he was represented as an 
old man, with a mantle drawn over the back of his 
head and holding a sickle in his hand. The Ro- 
mans identified him with Saturnns, their god of 
sowing. See SATURNUS. 


Crophi (Kpéqu). A mountain of Egypt, between 
Elephantiné and Syené. Between this mountain 
and another called Mophi were the sources of the 
Nile, according to a statement made to Herodotus 
by an Egyptian priest at Sais (ii. 28). 

Cropia (Kperzeia). 
the tribe Leontis. 

Crotélum (xpdradoy). A kind of castanet or 
rattle used by dancers, and distinct from the cym- 
balum (q. v.) and the sistrwm (q. v.). It was used 
by the Egyptians, and specimens of all these in- 
struments have been found in the tombs or de- 


An Attic deme belonging to 


Crotalistria. 


(Spon. ) 


picted on the monuments. The simplest form 
was a couple of shells or potsherds, pierced with 
holes and strung together; but brass and wood 
are also mentioned as materials (Eurip. Cycl. 204; 
Mart. xi. 16). Women who danced to the crota- 
lum were called crotalistriae (Propert. v. 8, 39). 
Croténa or Croton (Kpdrev). The modern Co- 


trone. A powerful city of Italy, in the Bruttioram 
Its 


‘foundation is ascribed to Myscellus, an Achaean 


leader, soon after Sybaris had been colonized by 


| |a party of the same nation, which was about B.c. 


710. According to some traditions the origin of 
Crotona was much more ancient, and it is said to 
derive its name from the hero Croton. The resi- 
dence of Pythagoras (q. v.) and his most distin- 
guished followers in this city, together with the 
overthrow of Sybaris which it accomplished, and 
the exploits of Milo (q. v.) and of several other 
Crotonian victors in the Olympic Games, contrib- 
uted in a high degree to raise its fame; and,in conse- 
quence, it was commonly said that the last athlete 
of Crotona was the first of the other Greeks. This 
city was also celebrated for its school of medicine, 
and was the birthplace of Democedes, who long 
enjoyed the reputation of being the first physician 
of Greece. About B.c. 510, Crotona sent an army 
of 100,000 men, commanded by the athlete Milo, 
against its powerful rival, Sybaris (q. v.), by which 
the latter city was destroyed. The removal of its 
rival, however, produced an enervating effect upon 
Crotona. Asa proof of the remarkable change which 
took place in the warlike spirit of this people, it is 
said that, on their being subsequently engaged in 
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hostilities with the Locrians, an army of 130,000 
Crotoniatae were routed by 10,000 of the enemy on 
the banks of the Sagras. Such was, indeed, the loss 
they experienced in this battle that, according to 
Strabo, their city henceforth rapidly declined, and 
could no longer maintain the rank it had long 
held among the Italian republics. Dionysius the 
Elder, who was then aiming at the subversion of 
all the States of Magna Graecia, having surprised 
the citadel, gained possession of the town, which, 
however, he did not long retain. Crotona was 
finally able to assert its independence against his 
designs, as well as the attacks of the Bruttii ; and 
when Pyrrhus invaded Italy it was still a con- 
siderable city. But the consequences of the war 
which ensued with that king proved so ruinous to 
its prosperity that above one half of its extent be- 
came deserted. Crotona was then occupied by the 
Bruttii, with the exception of the citadel, in which 
the chief inhabitants had taken refuge; these, be- 
ing unable to defend the place against a Cartha- 
ginian force, soon after surrendered, and were al- 
lowed to withdraw to Locri. Crotona eventually 
fell into the hands of the Romans, in B.c. 195, and 
a colony was established there. 


Crucifixion. See CRUX. 
Crucis Inventio. See HELENA. 


Cruména (Sadayrioy or BadAaytiov). A leathern 
bag slung round the neck and used as a purse. 
Tt usually hung down behind; hence we find a 
master walking behind the slave who carries the 
purse, so that he may keep an eye on it (Plaut. 
Pseud. i. 2, 37). 

Cruppellarii (Keltic). A word used by the Gauls 
to designate a class of gladiators who fought in 
complete armour (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 56). See 
CATAPHRACTI. 

Cruquius (JACQUES DE CRUSQUE). A Flemish 
scholar, born at Messines, near Ypres, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and for many 
years professor of the classical languages at 
Bruges. He is best remembered by his elaborate 
commentary on Horace, which first appeared at 
Antwerp in 1578. A second and improved edition 
was issued in 1611. The value of this edition lies 
chiefly in the fact that it gives readings from four 
MSS., known as the Codices Blandinii, that were 
then preserved in the Benedictine monastery of 
Blankenberg (Mons Blandinius), and that were 
subsequently destroyed, possibly in the sack of 
the monastery by a mob in 1566 (Palmer). The 
importance of one of these MSS., known to Cru- 
quius as vetustissimus, and now styled V, is very 
great, and the same thing is true of the marginal 
comments which it contained written by some 
unknown scholar, who is usually cited (from Cru- 
quius) as the Commentator Cruquianus. Besides 
this edition of Horace, Cruquius published an edi- 
tion of Cicero’s Oratio pro Milone (Antwerp, 1582), 
an Encomium Urbis Brugensis, and some miscella- 
neous Latin verse. See André, Bibliotheca Belgica, 
8. v. Cruquius”; Jordan, De Commentatore Cru- 
quiano (Konigsberg, 1883); and Palmer, Satires of 
Horace (Introduction), pp, xxix,—xxxi, (1883). 

Crusta. A figure in low relief as distinguished 
from one in high relief, which was called emblema 
(Cic. Verr. ii. 4,23). See CAELATURA; EMBLEMA. 

Crustumerium or Crustumium. <A town of the 
Sabines in the vicinity of Fidenae, and, like Fi- 
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denae, founded by a colony from Alba. Hs great 
antiquity is attested by Vergil (Aen. vii. 629) and 
by Silius Italicus (viii. 367). From Pliny we learn 
that the Crustumini were vanquished by Romulus, 
and that a settlement was formed in their territory. 
Their city, however, was not finally conquered till 
the reign of the elder Tarquin (Liv. i. 38). The 
name of Crustumini Colles appears to have been 
given to the ridge of which the Mons Sacer formed 
apart. The tribe called Crustumina evidently de- 
rived its name from this ancient city (Liv. xlii. 34). 

Crux (craipds, cxdAow). The cross; an instru- 
ment of capital punishment used from a very early 
period in the East. 

The words gravpdw and cxodori¢e (more usually 
dvacraupso, avackodori¢a) are applied to modes of 
execution which were certainly common among the 
Persians; and it is probable that impalement, as_ 
well as actual crucifixion, was thus denoted. It 
has been doubted whether the later or Roman 
method of crucifixion was practised by the Per- 
sians; but the case of Artayctes (Herod. ix. 120) 
seems to prove that nailing to a tree or plank was 
not unknown to them. It was the usual punish- 
ment of rebels—at least of those who headed re- 
volt. Darius in the Behistun inscription boasts 
that he had “crucified” the leader of every rebel- 
lion that he had put down, giving their names 
(Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. ii. Appendix); and it 
was inflicted on Inaros, the champion of Egyptian 
liberty (Thue. i. 110). For the sake of ignomi- 
ny, the bodies of those who had been otherwise 
executed were sometimes exposed on a cross after 
death, not always from humanity. Oroetes, after 
putting Polycrates to death in some horrible way 
which Herodotus refuses to describe, crucified the 
corpse (Herod. iii. 125). We find Xerxes thus treat- 
ing the body of Leonidas, no doubt as a rebel (He- 
rod. vii. 238); and at a later period Ptolemy Philo- 
pator does the same to Cleomenes after his suicide 
(Plut. Cleom. 38). According to a strange story in 
Pliny, Tarquinius Priscus adopted this form of post- 


| humous disgrace to check the frequency of suicide 


among the citizens, driven to despair by the forced 
labour with which his gigantic building operations 
were carried on (H. N. xxxvi. § 107). 

Among ancient nations, the Carthaginians were 
conspicuous for their cruelty, and erucifixion was 
horribly frequent among them; it was probably 
through their example that it was subsequently 
introduced into Sicily and Italy. It was the usual 
punishment of rebels, and, as is well known, was 
commonly inflicted on unsuccessful generals (Po- 
lyb. i. 11, 24, 79, ete.). In the war with their mer- 
cenaries and African subjects which followed im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of the First Punie 
War, the atrocities on both sides, ghastly enough 
in the narrative of Polybius, have been sensation- 
ally exaggerated in Flanubert’s novel Salammbé. 

The GREEKS were honourably distinguished in 
the ancient world for their aversion to torture and 
mutilation in every shape; indeed, it is only in 
quite recent times that Christian Europe has at- 
tained the same standard of refinement. In some 
ways they could be eruel enough, and the fre- 
quency of capital punishments showed a singular 
disregard of human life. The rage of faction led 
to massacres like that of Corcyra, on which Thu- 
cydides moralizes in a well-known passage (iii. 
81 foll.). Prisoners of war were put to death in 
cold blood— the Plataeans by the Spartans (Thue. 
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iii. 68); the Athenian prisoners after Aegospotami | thes of Cappadocia after other tortures (Diod. xviii. 


to the number of 3000 (Plut. Alcib, 37 3 Lysand. 13), 
The Athenians ordered a massacre of all the adult 
rig ene Mitylené, probably as many as 6000 (Thue. 
iii. 36). 

With all this, however, the Greeks habitually ab- 
stained from aggravating their executions, wheth- 
er of criminals or prisoners of war, by insult and 
torture; and they especially abhorred outrages on 
women and children. This side of the Greek char- 
acter is well brought out in Mahafty’s Social Life 
in Greece; see especially pp. 238, 262 foll., 3d ed. 
It was so from the earliest historical times. The 
tyrants of the seventh and sixth centuries are not 
charged with any atrocities like those of the Vis- 
conti and other medieval despots in Italy; even 
the bull of Phalaris (q. v.) is now explained as an in- 
strument of Pheenician Moloch-worship. A fewiso- 
lated acts of vengeance are recorded of this period, 
only however in the outlying parts of the Grecian 
world, and therefore probably due to the conta- 
gion of barbarian example. During the struggles 
at Miletus between the wealthy citizens and the 
commonalty, the latter (who were called Tépyi6es) 
when victorious collected the children of the rich 
upon threshing-floors and had them trampled to 
death by oxen; the rich, having in turn gained the 
upper hand, burnt in pitch (xarerirrwcay: cf. the 
tunica molesta of Juvenal, viii. 235; Mart. x. 25) 
all whom they got into their power, along with 
their children (Heracl. Pont. ap. Ath. xii. 524 a). 
This story belongs probably to the “two genera- 
tions” of civil strife at Miletus recorded by He- 
rodotus; but no such horrors are mentioned in 
Greece proper, where even Helots and serfs ranked 
as Hellenes. Pisistratus and his sons governed 
according to the Jaws of Solon, and even the pro- 
ceedings which arose out of the murder of Hippar- 
chus fall short of the cruelties inflicted on regi- 
cides in quite recent times. There is, in fact, no 
evidence that crucifixion, impalement, and burning 
alive were regarded as Greek punishments, at least 
where, as in Hellas itself, there was no contact 
with less civilized races. It was the same with 
mutilations of all kinds, such as the blinding pre- 
scribed by the laws of Locri in Italy (Demosth. c. 
Timocr. p. 744, § 140) or the cutting off of hands 
and feet as practised by the Persians (Xen. Anab. 
i. 9,§ 13). The eruelties alluded to in Aesch. Zum. 
186-190, including impalement, are those not of 
Greeks, but of barbarians, and the distinction is 
pointedly drawn. The Greeks distinguished be- 
tween reverence for the human body, for which 
they had a passionate admiration as shown in 
their athletic exercises and their works of art, and 
reverence for human life, which they held cheap 
enough. This feeling continued unimpaired as 
long as Greece retained her freedom. 

In the Macedonian period Greece no longer en- 
joyed this happy immunity; as a mere province 
in a larger Hellenism, it was influenced by lower 
and less humane races. Alexander himself is not 
free from the stain of cruelty, as is shown by his 
treatment of real or supposed conspiracies against 
his person in the cases of Philotas and Hermolaiis. 
He is said to have either hanged or crucified 2000 
Tyrians; he certainly crucified Musicanus, the In- 
dian rajah who had rebelled after being reinstated in 
his dominions (Arrian, Anab. vi. 17). His successors 
improved upon his example: a year after his death 


16); Lysimachus threatened to crucify the Cyre- 
naic philosopher Theodorus, though an ambassador, 
but did not carry out his threat (Cic. Tuse. i. 43, § 
102). Nicocreon of Cyprus, contemporary with Alex- 
ander, actually pounded the philosopher Anaxar- 
chus to death in a mortar (Cic, Tuse. ii, 22, § 52). A 
similar story is told of an older philosopher, Zeno 
the Eleatic, and a tyrant of his native city (Cic. 
l.c.); but the accounts are contradictory. Nabis, 
the tyrant of Sparta, used as an engine of torture 
a figure studded with nails resembling the Hiserne 
Jungfrau of some German cities (Polyb. xiii. 7). 
It is not necessary to pursue the records of this 
period any further. The general aversion of the 
Greeks to degrading punishments was not under- 
stood by grammarians who lived under the law of 
the later Roman Empire, nor by scholars like Lip- 
sius (De Cruce, 1592), in whose time even worse hor- 
rors were perpetrated. 

The ROMANS were naturally a hard-hearted peo- 
ple, and Livy shows considerable audacity in say- 
ing that the dismembering of Mettius Fufetius 
was the only example in their history of a disre- 
gard of the laws of humanity; adding that they 
might boast that no nation had employed milder 
punishments (i. 28). From the language of Cicero 
(Pro Rab. Perd. 4, § 13) it has been inferred that 
crucifixion was in use in the regal period. But 
the words of the old law point rather to simple 
hanging (infelici arbori reste suspendito, Liv. i. 26), 
though the cross 
was no doubt called 
arbor infelix in later 
times. Cicero, who 
is arguing against 
the revival ofthe ob- 
solete law of perdu- 
ellio and the capital 
punishment of cit- 
izens in any shape, 
is speaking rhetor- 
ically throughout : 
he quotesthe formu- 
la without the word 
reste, a misleading 
and doubtless inten- 
tional omission, and 
talks vaguely of the 
cross (§§ 10, 11, 16) and of the detested Tar- 
quin (§ 13). No historical conclusions can be 
drawn from a speech so obviously designed to 
confuse the questions at issue. It is highly prob- 
able that the Romans derived this punishment 
from the Carthaginians; at least no mention of it 
appears to occur before the Second Punic War. 
First we find Hannibal crucifying a guide who 
had misled him (Liv. xxii. 13); then the Romans 
practise it on slaves and deserters (Liv. xxii. 33; 
xxx, 43, § 13; xxxiii. 36). This last passage de- 
scribes a revolt among the slaves in Ktruria, B.c. 
196; the ringleaders are scourged and crucified, 
the rest given up to their masters to be dealt with 
at discretion. The enormous increase in the num- 
bers of slaves under the later Republic height- 
ened the dread of a rising among them, and the 
Roman system became more and more one of undis- 
guised terrorism. Two desperate rebellions broke 
out in Sicily, and were only put down by regu- 
lar armies—the first in B.c. 134-133, the second 


Arbor Infelix. (Daremb. and Saglio.) 


Perdiccas and Eumenes crucified the aged Ariara-| lasting four years, 102-99. After the pacification 
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by the praetor M’. Aquillius in B.c. 99, a regula- 
tion was made, and strictly enforced by successive 
governors of the island, that no slave should be 
allowed to carry a weapon. A few years later, 
the praetor L. Domitius received a boar of re- 
markable size as a present; he inquired who had 
killed it, and finding that it was a slave employed 
as a shepherd, he summoned the man before him 
and asked him how he had contrived to destroy 
it. The shepherd, who expected a reward, replied 
that he had killed it with a boar-spear (venabulo) ; 
upon which Domitius at once ordered him to be 
crucified. Cicero tells this story with only faint 
disapproval, while he dwells complacently on the 
fact that there were no more revolts of the slaves 
in Sicily (Cic. in Verr. v. 3, 4, §§ 7,8). When the 
servile war of Spartacus was at last put down by 
Crassus, the prisoners, to the number of 6000, 
were crucified all along the Appian Way, between 
Capua and Rome (App. B. C. i. 120), The power of 
masters over their slaves was at this period, and 
for some time later, absolute; even the good-na- 
tured Horace treats as a joke the possibility of 
their being crucified for slight offences (Sat. i. 3, 
80 foll.). The first measure passed in their fa- 
vour was the Lex Petronia (q. v.); Hadrian for- 
bade them to be executed without the sentence 
of a magistrate; Antoninus Pius ordered that the 
murder of a slave by his master should be pun- 
ished as homicide. Besides slaves, the provincials 
were liable to crucifixion for the greater crimes, 
such as murder, piracy (Suet. Zul. 4), brigandage, 
and especially for revolts and conspiracies. The 
obstinacy of the Jews was particularly exasperat- 
ing to the Romans, and their repeated rebellions 
were followed by the wholesale infliction of this 
punishment ; thus Varus (the same who perished in 
Germany) crucified 2000 at once (Joseph. Ant. xvii. 
10, § 10); Gessius Florus several hundreds, includ- 
ing Roman citizens of Jewish birth (id. B. J. ii. 14, 
§ 9); Titus so many that “room was wanting for 
the crosses, and crosses for the bodies” (id. ib. vi. 
28); and Hadrian, after the final revolt, 500 a day 
for some time. Under the Empire the right of the 
civis Romanus was no longer respected; the first 
instance, probably, of the crucifixion of a citizen 
in Rome itself is that, under Galba, of a guardian 
who poisoned his ward (Suet. Galb. 9). Afterwards 
the odious distinction between the honestiores and 
humiliores was introduced, and this and other tor- 
tures were freely inflicted upon the latter, espe- 
cially for maiestas or crimes against the State or 
the person of the emperor (Paul. Sent. y. 23,1; Dig. 
48, 19, tit. de poenis). 

The mode of punishment is too well known to 
need much description. Scourging, as with Ro- 
man capital punishments in general, usually pre- 
ceded it. Three kinds of crosses were in common 
use: the crux commissa, or T shape; the crux im- 
missa, with a projection at the top, to which was 
affixed the titulus, setting forth the crime of the 
sufferer (this was the most common); and the crux 
decussata, in the shape of an X (St. Andrew’s cross). 
The word crux is also applied to the single stake 
used in impalement; the latter process is alluded 
to by Seneca in two passages, but, as he is speak- 
ing of death by torture in general, it may be 
doubted, in the absence of direct evidence, wheth- 
er this was a Roman custom (Cons. ad Marciam, 20, 
§ 3, where crucifixion with the head downward is 
mentioned). The upright post is called stipes, the 
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transverse beam patibulum ; and it was this, rath- 
er than the entire instrument, which the criminal 
carried to the place of execution (Plaut. Moséell. i. 
1, 53, and ap. Non. s. v. patibulum). It was impos- 
sible that the whole weight of the body should 
rest upon the nails; hence there was a piece of 
wood projecting 
from the stipes on 
which the sufferer 
sat, or rather rode 
(Tertull. adv. Nat. 
i. 12; ef. Iren. adv. 
Haer. i. 12). The 
expression acuta si 
sedeam cruce, in the 
famous lines of 
Maecenas ap. Sen. 
Ep. 101, probably 
refers to this sup- 
port, and not, as 
Lipsius thought, to impalement. When it was 
wanting, the body was probably sustained by 
ropes; the combination of ropes with nails is 
mentioned by Pliny as charms (H. N. xxviii. § 
46). See EcuLEvs. 

The martyrologies contain accounts of sufferers 
bound to the cross without the use of nails, and 
left to die of hunger and exhaustion; when it is 
added that in some instances they survived nine 
days, we must be allowed to disbelieve. The 
criminal was stripped of his clothes—the cloth 
around the loins, as to which the Christian tradi- 
tion is constant, seems to have been exceptional— 
and usually hoisted on to the cross after it had 
been set up. Sometimes he was stretched upon it 
on the ground, and then lifted with it; but the 
former method was the commoner, and hence the 
phrases cruci suffigere, in crucem agere or tollere, oc- 
cur oftener than cruci afigere. The well-known 
breaking of the legs to hasten death is alluded to 
by Plautus (Poen. iv. 2, 64) and Cicero (Phil. xiii. 
12, § 27). The dead body was generally left hang- 
ing on the cross, to be devoured by birds and 
beasts; the feet were but little raised above the 
ground (not as in most pictures), and it was not 
out of the reach of the latter (Hor. Ep. i. 16, 48; 
Juv. xiv. 77). Sepulture was therefore forbidden, 
and a soldier set to watch the corpse (Petron. 111, 
112). The place for these executions was always 
outside the walls of cities; at Rome it was the 
Campus Esquilinus, to the east of the city, part of 
which was afterwards occupied by the gardens of 
Maecenas. 

With the establishment of Christianity the as- 
sociations connected with the Cross led to its abo- 
lition, though not from humanity, as other cruel 
punishments were retained. Constantine at the 
beginning of his reign had sanctioned it in the 
case of slaves and freedmen, but later he abol- 
ished it. 

See the article “Kreuz” in Kraus, Realencyclo- 
pddie d. Christlichen Alterthums (1886), where a list 
of the various forms of the cross is given; also 
Mortillet, Le Signe de la Croix avant le Christia- 
nisme (1866); Fulda, Das Kreuz und die Kreuzigung 
(Breslau, 1878); and Huschke, Die Multa (Leipzig, 
1882). 

Crypta (xpimrn). Any long, narrow vault, either 
dark or dimly lighted. It is used in three specific 
senses: (1) A tunnel for draining purposes. (2) A 
dark vaulted passage in any bnilding, as under 
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the cavea in the amphitheatre or behind the scena 
of atheatre. (3) A covered corridor above ground, 
dimly lighted in summer for the sake of coolness, 
and very commonly attached to the sides of an 
open colonnade (porticus). This was probably the 


species of crypta known as cryptoporticus. See 
PorrIcus. 
Cryptia (kpurreia, kpumtia, or kpumrn). A sys- 


tem of secret police adopted by the Spartans in 
order to maintain their control over the Helots; 
perhaps, as Grote thinks, over the Perioeci also. 
As to the main features of this system there is no 
doubt. We learn that a number of active young 
Spartans were despatched every year by the Ephors, 
immediately upon their entry into office, to the 
different parts of the country. They were to post 
themselves as secretly as possible in convenient 
places from which to explore the neighbourhood 


and to make observations. Ifthey found anything | 


suspicious, they were either to report it or to sup- 
press it themselves on the spot (Schémann, Antig. 
i. 195, Eng. trans.). The institution served not 
merely to break up organization and to check the 
possibility of an outbreak among their oppressed 
subjects, but as a useful military training in habits 
of endurance suited to a dominant race. On the 
latter ground it is proposed by Plato for his ideal 
Cretan colony in the Laws, and his way of express- 
ing himself shows that he is referring to a Spartan 
custom really existing (i.633B; vi.763B; ef. Grote, 
ii.144 n.). The cryptia may thus be considered as 
to a certain extent a species of armed police force, 
and the young men who were ordered to undertake 
it appear also to have formed a special corps in the 
army; at least we read of a commander of the 
cryptia in the battle of Sellasia (Plut. Cleom. 28). 
To these undoubted facts later authors added some 
curious statements, which have been much crit- 
icised in recent times. According to Plutarch, who 
quotes Aristotle as his authority, the Ephors every 
year declared war formally against the Helots, in 
order that they might be killed without scruple; 
and they further, not every year as sometimes 
stated, but at intervals (dca ypovov), sent young 
Spartans armed with daggers to assassinate such 
of the Helots as were thought formidable (Plut. 


Lycurg.28). The language of Plutarch is somewhat | 


loose. In one sentence he states that the young 
men went out into the roads by night and slew all 
whom they caught (rods dAucKopévous), implying 
that the Helots lived under a sort of “curfew” 
law, which confined them to their houses at night 
to prevent conspiracies; in the next sentence that 
they often ranged over the fields, and despatched 
the strongest and bravest of them. The latter 
phrase, however, agrees with the account of Hera- 
clides Ponticus that they killed écovus dy émurndesov 
# (Fragm. ii. 4 ap. C. Miiller, ii, 210). Otfried Miil- 
ler, whose criticism habitually tends to soften the 
harsher features of the Spartan institutions, com- 
bats the notion that the Helots were annually 
hunted down and destroyed (Dorians, iii. 3, § 4); 
and Schémann calls it “an exaggeration which is 
really too absurd to deserve serious confutation us 
(Antig. 1. c.). Grote, no friend to Sparta, rejects 
the annual or periodical massacre of the Helots 
and the formal declaration of war against them, 
which, he justly observes, “ would provoke the 
reaction of despair rather than enforce tranqnil- 
lity”; and even suggests a doubt as to the fact of 
Aristotle’s having really made the statement as- 
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cribed to him by Plutarch, on the ground that he 
does not mention the subject in his Politics, where 
he speaks at some length both of the Spartan con- 
stitution and of the Helots. See HELoran. 

Cryptoporticus. See Crypra. 

Ctesias (Kryoias). A Greek historian, born in 
Cnidus in Caria, and a contemporary of Xenophon. 
He belonged to the family of the Asclepiadae at 
Cnidus. In B.C. 416, he went to the Persian court, 
and became private physician to King Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. In this capacity he accompanied the 
king on his expedition against his brother Cyrus, 
and cured him of the wound which he received in 
the battle of Cunaxa, B.c. 401. In 399, he returned 
to his native city, and worked up the valuable ma- 
terial which he had collected during his residence 
in Persia, partly from his own observation and 
partly from his study of the royal archives, into a 
History of Persia (Hepoka), in twenty-three books. 
The work was written in the Ionic dialect. The 
first six books treated the history of Assyria, the 
remaining ones that of Persia from the earliest 
times to events within his own experience. Cte- 
sias’s work was much used by the ancient histo- 
rians, though he was censured as untrustworthy 
and indifferent to truth—a charge which may be 
due to the fact that he followed Persian author- 
ities, and thus often differed, to the disadvantage 
of the Greeks, from the version of facts current 
among his countrymen. Only fragments and ex- 
tracts of the book survive, and part of an abridg- 
ment in Photius (Cod. 72). The same is true of his 
*Tydu«d, or notices of the researches which he had 
made in Persia on the geography and productions 
of India. See Blum, Herodot wnd Ctesias (Heidel- 
berg, 1836); and Gilmore, The Fragments of the Per- 
sica of Ctesias (1888). 


Ctesibica Machina. An hydraulic engine 
named after its inventor, Ctesibius (q. v.) of Alex- 
andria. In the language of modern hydraulics it 
is a double-action forcing pump. Vitruvius, in 
his description (x. 10 [7]), speaks of it as designed 
to raise water, while Ctesibius’s pupil, Hero (Pneu- 
mat. p. 180), describes, under the name of cigar, a 
machine identical in principle, but of improved 
construction, and says that‘it was used as a fire- 
engine (eis rovs €umpnopovs). Indeed, the same 
principle has been employed in modern fire-engines. 
The remains of such a ciday were discovered at 
Castrum Novum, near Civita Vecchia, in 1795, hav- 
ing probably served to supply the public baths 
with water. 

The following cut illustrates the construction 
of Ctesibius’s invention as described by Vitruvius. 
Two eylinders (modioli), B B, 
are connected by pipes with 
a receiver (catinus), A, which 
is closed by a cowl (paenula), 
D. In each cylinder a pis- 
ton (embolus masculus), C, is 
worked by means of its rod 
(regula). In the bottom of 
each cylinder, and at the 
opening of each pipe into the ctesipica Machina. (Rich.) 
receiver, is a movable lid or 
valve (assis), which only opens upwards. The bot- 
toms of the cylinders are inserted into a reservoir, 
or connected with it by pipes. When one of the 
pistons is raised, a vacuum is produced in the cyl- 
inder, and the atmospheric pressure forces a stream 
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of water past the raised valve into the cylinder. 
When this stream ceases, the valve falls; and if 
the piston is forced down, the water is driven out 
of the cylinder into the pipe, and past the valve 
into the receiver, and retained there by the closing 
of the valve. If the two pistons are worked alter- 
nately, so that one descends as the other rises, a 
continuous stream of water is forced out of the 
top of the paenula. 

Ctesibius (KrynciBios). A native of Ascra and 
contemporary of Archimedes, who flourished dur- 
ing the reigus of Ptolemy II, and Ptolemy III., or 
between B.c. 260 and 240. He was the son of a 
barber, and for some time exercised at Alexandria 
the calling of his parent. His mechanical genius, 
however, soon caused him to emerge from obscur- 
ity, and he became known as the inventor of sev- 
eral very ingenious contrivances for raising water, 
ete. The invention of clepsydrae, or water clocks, 
is also ascribed to him. (Cf. Vitruvius, ix.9.) He 
wrote a book on hydraulic machines, which is now 
lost. See CLEPSYDRA; CTESIBICA MACHINA; HoRo- 
LOGIUM. 

Ctesiphon (Kryoipav). (1) A city of Assyria 
on the east bank of the Tigris, three Roman miles 
from Seleucia on the west bank. It first became 
an important place under the Parthians, whose 
kings used it for some time as a winter residence. 
(2) See AESCHINES ; DEMOSTHENES. 


Cuba, Cunina, and Rumina. Three Roman 
divinities worshipped as the protectors of children 
in the cradle (cunae). Libations of milk were made 
in their honour. See August. De Civ. Dei, iv. 10; 
Lactant. i. 20, 36. 


Cubicularii. Slaves who had charge of the 
sleeping and dwelling rooms, They were com- 
monly divided into watches (stationes) for day and 
night, and also into decuries (Orelli, 4663; Suet. 
Domit. 17). Under the later emperors the cubicu- 
larii of the palace were called praepositi sacro 
cubiculo, and were persons of high rank. 


Cubiciilum usually means a sleeping and dwell- 
ing room in a Roman house, but is also applied to 
the pavilion or box in which the Roman emperors 
were accustomed to witness the public games (Suet. 
Ner. 12; Plin. Paneg. 51). See Crrcus. 


Cubitus (mys). A measure of length used by 
the Greeks, Romans, and other nations, was orig- 
inally the length of the human arm from the elbow 
to the wrist, or to the tip of the middle finger; the 
latter was its signification among the Greeks and 
Romans. It was equal to a foot and a half; and 
therefore the Roman cubit was a little less, and 
the Greek cubit a little more, than a foot and a 
half English—the respective lengths of the foot 
being, in millimetres, Greek 308.3, English 304.7, 
Roman 295.7, The Greek cubit was, millimetres 
462.4, the Roman 443.6. The cubit was divided 
by the Greeks into 2 spans (omOapai), 6 hand- 
breadths (radaorai), and 24 finger-breadths (Sdk- 
TuvAot); and by the Romans into 14 feet, 6 breadths 
(palmi), and 24 thumb-breadths (pollices). See 
Hultsch, Metrol. pp. 29, 62, and tables. 

Cubus (xiBos). Adie, eube, (See Trsspra.) A 
eubic foot of water was the amphora or quadrantal, 
the principal liquid measure. See QUADRANTAL. 

Cucullus. (1) A funnel-shaped roll of paper 
used by the Roman shop-keepers to wrap pow- 
ders, drugs, ete.—the English “screw” (Mart. iii. 
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2), Hence (2) a cowl, intended to be used in the 
open air, and to be drawn over the head to protect 
it from the injuries of the weather, instead of a 
hat or cap. It was worn by travellers, shepherds, 
husbandmen, and hunters; and by soldiers on ser- 
vice in cold climates, as is seen on Trajan’s Column ; 
and also in city life, even by persons of distinction 
who wished to go abroad without being recognized 
(Juv. vi. 330). The cowl was sometimes a separate 
garment (Mart. xiv. 132). Occasionally it formed 
part of the lacerna or paenula or 
other cloak, which was then said to 
be cucullatus (Isid. Orig. xix. 24, 17). 
This is shown in the figure annexed, 
from a relief representing a travel- 
ler leaving his inn (Bullet. Napol. 
1848, 1). In either case the hood 
might be worn over the head or- 
thrown back on the shoulder. The 
use of the cowl and also of the 
cape, which served the same pur- 
pose, was allowed to slaves by a 
law in the Codex Theodosianus. 
eS gdm)’ Cowls were imported into Italy 

“ from Saintonge in France (Santonico 
cucullo, Juv. viii. 145), and from the country of the 
Bardaei in Illyria. Those from the latter locality 
were probably of a peculiar fashion, which gave 
origin to the term bardocucullus. 


Cudo or Cudon. A helmet of very simple form, 
fitting close like a skull-cap, made of 
leather or the skins of wild animals (Sil. 
Ital. viii. 493). It is probably to be iden- 
tified with the Homeric xarairvé or hel- 
met of Diomedes (J1. x. 258), described 
as apadov, “without knobs or projec- 
tions,” and adodor, “ without plume or 
horse-hair crest”; known also by Greek representa- 
tions of that hero, from one of which in bronze the 
annexed example is taken. 

Cuirass. See Lorica: THORAX, 

Cujacius (JACQUES DE Cuysas). A distinguished 
expounder of the Roman law. He was born at 
Toulouse in 1522, the son of a tanner, and after be- 
ing educated in the law, lectured at Cahors in 
1554, becoming in the following year professor in 
the University of Bourges. From this seat of 
learning he was called to Valence in 1557, re- 
turning to Bourges in 1576. He died October 
4th, 1590. Cujacius won a remarkable reputa- 
tion by his study of the MSS. of the Roman ju- 
ristic writings, and by his brilliant emendations 
that served to remove much of the obscurity that 
had enveloped the nicer questions of Roman law. 
These emendations were published in part in the 
work entitled Observationum et Emendationum Libri 
A VIII—a treatise that contemporary writers styled 
opus incomparabile. He also published editions of 
the Institutes, Pandects, etc., of Justinian, a part 
of the Theodosian Code, a Greek version of the 
Justinian laws, besides commentaries on the Con- 
suetudines Feudorum, and on several books of the 
Decretals. His Observationes included a wide range 
of classical reading and criticism, so that he is fre- 
quently cited by philologists and students of the 
ancient literatures as well as by jurists. 

The first complete collection of the writings of 
Cujacius was the edition of Fabrot, 10 vols. (Paris, 
1658), reprinted at Naples (1757); and at Venice 
aud Modena in 11 vols. (1753-82). See Spangen- 
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berg, Cuwjacius und seine Zeitgenossen ( Leipzig, 
1822). 


Culcita. See Lucrus. 


Culex. “The Gnat.” A poem often ascribed 
to Vergil, who is, in fact, known to have composed 
in his youth a poem with that title (Stat. Silvae, 
i. 7, 73; Suet. Vit. Lucani. p. 50, Reiff.). The in- 
ternal evidence is, however, against the view that 
the one now extant is the original, though some 
scholars (as Heyne and Hildebrandt) have sup- 
posed it to be the same with later interpolations. 
The Culex is a short epic of 414 hexameter lines, 
whose subject may be considered as partly pastoral 
and partly mock-heroic. A goatherd leads out his 
flocks to feed upon the pastures near Mount Cith- 
aeron. Having fallen asleep, he is suddenly roused 
from his slumbers by the bite of a gnat; and, while 
awakening, he crushes to death the insect which 
had inflicted the wound. He then perceives a huge 
serpent approaching, which, if his sleep had not 
been broken, would inevitably have destroyed him. 
The shade of the guat appears to the goatherd on 
the following night, and reproaches him with hav- 
ing occasioned its death at the moment when it 
had saved his life. The insect describes all that 
it had seen in the infernal regions during its wan- 
derings, having as yet obtained no fixed habita- 
tion. Next day the goatherd prepares a tomb, 
in order to procure repose for the ghost of his 
benefactor, and celebrates in due form its ob- 
sequies. See Birt, Hist. Hexam. Lat. (Bonn, 1876) ; 
R. Ellis, in the Jowr. of Philology, vol. xvi. p. 
153; and Hildebrandt, Studien auf d. Geb. d. rém. 
Poesie und Metrik (Leipzig, 1887). The text 
is included in Ribbeck’s edition of the works of 
Vergil, and edited by Leo (Berlin, 1891). 

Culina (émravov). A kitchen. The illustration 
represents a kitchen stove in the house of Pansa 
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at Pompeii, with some 
cooking utensils upon 
it, as discovered when 
first excavated—viz., a 
strainer (colwm), akiteh- 
en knife (culter coquina- 
ris), and an implement 
for dressing eggs (sup- 
posed apalare). See 
Domus, p. 546. 


Kitchen Stove. (House of Pansa, 
Pompeii. ) 


Culpa. See article in the Appendix. 


Culter, dim. CULTELLUS (,ayatpa, komis, odayis). 
A knife with only one edge, which formed a straight 
line, the blade being pointed and 
its back curved. It was used chief- 
ly for killing animals, either in 
hunting, in the slaughter-house, or 
at the altar. The minister, or at- 
tendant on the priest, is called cul- 
trarius, since he and not the priest 
did the actual killing. The ac- 
( companying illustration is taken 

ne eed from Gruter (Inseript. vol. ii. p. 640, 
now 11) oethe 
name culter was 
also applied to 
razors, pruning- 
knives, and 
kitchen knives. 
That in these 
cases the culter 
was different 
from those above 
represented,and 
most probably 
smaller, is cer- 
tain; since, 
whenever it was 


Cultri. 
Tombstone of a 


(From 


Cultrarius. (Bas-relief from Pompeii.) 


Kitchen Utensils from Pompeii. 


(Overbeck. ) 
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used for shaving or domestic purposes, it was al- 
ways distinguished from the common culter by 
some epithet, as culter tonsorius, culter coquinaris. 


Cultrarius. See CULTER. 


Culullus. <A calix or cup of earthenware used 
by the pontifices for sacrificial purposes. 


Cumae. See article in the Appendix. 


Cunae, Cunabiila (Aikvoy, cxadn). A cradle. It 
has been thought that cradles were little used by 
the Greeks, at least in early 
times; since Plato, ina pas- 
sage on the putting of in- 
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rocking in the arms (Ley. 
vii.790 D). But various sul- Cradle. (Museum at Beaune.) 
stitutes are mentioned. 

Heracles, according to tradition, was cradled in his 
father’s shield (Lheocr. xxiv. 4); Dionysus in a win- 
nowing -fan (Aikvoy, vannus), which accordingly 
was borne in his processions; other deities in the 
same manner. The ark or cradle in which chil- 
dren were exposed is alveus, cxagdyn; but it is only 
in quite late authors that we find cxadny dvaceiew, 
“to rock the cradle” (Ael. H. A. xi. 14). 

In the Roman period cradles were regularly used 
(Plaut. Truc. v. 13 and elsewhere), and were made 
to rock. We find a female slave called cunaria 
(Grut. Inscript. 311, 7); and a male slave, who per- 
haps in time became the child’s paedagogus (cu- 
narum motor, Mart. xi. 39, 1). 


Cunaxa (Kovva&éa). A small town in Babylonia, 
on the Euphrates, famous for the battle fought 
here between the younger Cyrus and his brother 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, in which the former was 
killed (B.c. 401). See ANaBASIS; ARTAXERXES; 
CYRUS; XENOPHON. 


Cunctator. “The delayer.” A nickname given 
to Q. Fabius Maximus (q. v.) because of his policy 
of delay in the Second Punic War. 


Cuneiform. A name given to the form of writ- 
ing whose characters resemble a wedge (cuneus). 
‘The French equivalent is téte-d-clow ; the German, 
keilformig; and in English, the terms “ cuneatic” 
and “arrow-headed” are sometimes used as syno- 
nyms. This species of writing was employed by 
the ancient Akkadians, Babylonians, Assyrians, 
Armenians, Elamites, and Persians, who have left 
us specimens of it upon clay, stone, metal, and glass, 
either moulded (as in the clay) or cut and chiselled 
(as upon the other substances). The use of the 
cuneiform characters dates from a period not later 
than B.c. 3800, and was continued until a century 
or so after the beginning of the Christian era. 
The oldest specimen now known to exist is an in- 
scription upon a bit of porphyry assigned to the 
time of Sargon of Agadé. The latest example is 
preserved at Munich, and is as late as A.D. 80. 

It is only in the present century that scholars 
have been able to decipher the cuneatic characters, 
and to interpret satisfactorily the inscriptions that 
contain them. It was,in fact, many years before 
any one conceived the notion that the curious 
arrow-headed marks on the vast ruins of Persepo- 
lis and other parts of Persia had anything to do 
with language at all. It was in 1618 that an ink- 
ling of the truth first entered the mind of Garcia 
de Silva Figuéroa, an ambassador of Philip III. of 
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Spain. In that year he visited Persepolis, and, be- 
coming imbued with a belief that the arrow-heads 
were some form of writing, had a portion of one 
inscription copied. This he carried back to Eu- 
rope, where it attracted the attention of other 
savants. In 1674, the French traveller Chardin, 
after visiting Persepolis, published copies of three 
sets of inscriptions, with an account of the curious 
characters as observed by him, pronouncing them 
to be writing and not hieroglyphs, but expressing 
his conviction that no one would ever be able to 
decipher them. More than a century later (in 
1782), a French botanist named Michaux sent to 
Paris a stone which he had found at Bagdad cov- 
ered with cuneiforms. By this time the curiosity 
of the learned had become awakened, and the mys- 
tery surrounding these inscriptions excited the_ 
interest of the ablest scholars of Europe, who grad- 
ually accumulated a large number of specimens of 
the cuneiform, as other travellers brought back 
from the East valuable materials for study. It 
was long, however, before anything beyond mere 
conjecture was attained; and many varied and 
conflicting theories were put forward. The char- 
acters were said to be only fanciful designs of the 
Oriental architects and devoid of meaning. Again, 
they were explained (by Witte of Rostock) as due 
to the work of many generations of worms. Others 
explained them as the writing of the Guebres. Still 
others viewed them as charms, cabalistic signs, or 
astrological formule. Lichtenstein thought that 
he had found in them certain passages from the 
Koran written in Kufic. Kaempfer hesitated 
whether to explain them as Chinese or as modifi- 
cations of the Hebrew. Other scholars pronounced 
them Runes, Oghams, Old Greek, or Samaritan. 
The first light on this apparently insoluble prob- 
lem was due to the acute researches of Karsten 
Niebuhr, who, without professing to read or inter- 
pret the inscriptions, proved the existence in them 
of three distinct varieties of cuneiform alphabet, 
instead of the single one that had been assumed 
before his time. The threefold inscriptions at Per- 
sepolis he then rightly explained as transcriptions 
of the same matter in the three alphabets. This 
brilliant discovery was developed by Tychsen of 
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whose labours cleared the way for the magnificent 
success of Georg Friedrich Grotefend (q. v.), who, 
on September 7th, 1802, presented to the Academy 
of Gottingen the first cuneiform alphabet with its 
phonetic equivalents. It may be observed that 
this date and meeting are doubly important in the 
history of language-study, for then was also pre- 
sented the first reading of the Egyptian hiero- 
glyphs by Heyne. Twenty years later, St. Martin 
demonstrated a part of the flexional system; and 
Burnouf, Lassen, Westergaard, Beer, Jacques, and 
finally Sir Henry Rawlinson followed, each with 
his contributions towards a more perfect under- 
standing of the characters and of the language 
which they embodied. Rawlinson, it may be re- 
marked, was the first to read and publish the 1000 
or more lines of the great Behistun inscription. 
(See the Journal of the Asiatic Society for 1846:) 
Inscriptions in the Persian cuneiform are usual- 
ly in three parallel columns, being the same text 
translated into three languages and alphabets: 
Persian, Median (also called Scythic and New 
Susian), and Babylonian — these being the three 
great peoples under the dominion of the Achae- 
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Black Obelisk with Cuneiform Inscriptions. 
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of his reign, with prayers to 
Ormuzd and the spirits. Most 
of these inscriptions have been 
found at Persepolis (q. v.), Be- 
histun, Naksh-i-Rustam, and 
Hamadan. 

The cuneiform characters 
were originally pictures of the 
objects which they stood for 
(ideographs), likethe Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and the earlier 
characters in Chinese; but as 
time went on the forms were 
modified and simplified sso as 
to lose their pictorial charac- 
ter, though a few still suggest 
the primitive design. 

At first they were drawn in 
outline on a vegetable sub- 
stance (likhusi), but a little 
later on clay, to the difficulties 
of which are due the first mod- 
ification in the original shapes 
of the letters. The subsequent 
use of stone and metal carried 
this modification still further. 
An archaic revival, however, 
set in during the age of Assur- 
bani-pal, when it became cus- 
tomary to use once more the 
most ancient characters. The 
signs, originally ideographic, 
became subsequently phonet- 
ic, denoting each a syllable. 
The cuneiform syllabary con- 


menian kings, who thus promulgated their decrees | tains in all some 2000 signus—ideographic, syllabic, 


in three languages. 

(1) Babylonian. 
most important of the three varieties of cuneiform. 
With it are inscribed tablets and cylinders, giving 
a vast amount of information on history, arche- 
ology, law, government, and mythology. 

(2) Seythic. The Scythic cuneiform is never 
found alone (with one exception), and represents 
an alphabet of some 100 characters. The language 
which they embody is an Ugro-Finnic dialect, of 
which little as yet is known. 

(3) Persian. The Persian cuneiform, which al- 
ways stands first in the trilingual inscriptions, is 
the most recent of the three, and consists of some 
44 characters. It is characterized by an oblique 
stroke which divides its words, and the wedges of 
which it is composed never cross one another, The 
language of the Persian cuneiform is cognate with 
the Avestan, and is the parent tongue of the mod- 
ern Persian. This character was used in the peri- 
od from B.c. 570-370. In it is written the great 
inscription of Darius Hystaspis at Behistun, con- 
taining a genealogical record, a description of the 
extent of his dominions, a list of the great events 
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Persian, 
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Seythie or New Susian. 
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Babylonian. 
The Name Darius (Daryavas) in Cuneiform Characters. 


or purely phonetic—being sometimes used in one 


This is the most ancient and | way and sometimes in another. 


The characters were inscribed upon stone, glass, 
and metal with a chisel; and upon clay with a 
sharp-pointed stylus having three unequal faces— 
the largest for the outer and thickest wedges of 
the letters, the medium-sized for the medium 


Archaic Cuneiform Character for ‘' Fish,”’ 


strokes, and the smallest for the finer lines. The 
Babylonian clay tablets or “bricks” are in size 
from one inch upward, pillow-shaped, and covered 
with characters often so minute as to be difficult 
to read without a magnifying glass. (See illustra- 
tion on page 179.) After the inscriptions had 
been made, the tablet was dried in the sun and 
then enclosed in a case on which the inscription 
was duplicated. These are styled ‘“ case-tablets.” 
Tablets were also used by the Assyrians, especially 
by the literary classes; but the records of this 
people were very often carved upon the stone pan- 
els of their palaces and on colossal human-headed 
bulls. Cuneiforms have been found, likewise, on 
amethyst, jasper, and onyx. 
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Cuneus (cdyv). Awedge. For its metaphorical 
uses, see EXERCITUS ; THEATRUM. 


Cunictilus (tdvopos, imépvypa). A mine or 
subterranean passage, so called from its resem- 
blance to the burrowing of a rabbit. 

The word is applied to natural passages under- 
ground; to sulphur mines; to the flues of fur- 
naces ; to sewers; and to the underground chan- 
nels of aqueducts. But it is most commonly used 
as a military technical term, denoting either the 
“mines” of besiegers or the “ countermines” of 
defenders. 
Tacticus, gives full details as to the art of min- 
ing, including that of countermines; and most of 
the later writers have copied or abridged his ac- 
count. Among the curious particulars given by 
him are the introduction of wasps, bees, and smoke 
into the mine, and the sounding for mines by lay- 
ing the ear to the ground with a bronze shield be- 
tween (Poliore. 37). Another remarkable strat- 
agem in countermining is described by Livy 
(xxxvili. 7) at the siege of Ambracia by the Ro- 
mans, when the Ambraciots introduced into the 
besiegers’ mine a “stink-pot” of burning feathers. 


Cup. See CaLATHUS; CALIX; CARCHESIUM; 
CULULLUS; CyaTHus; CYMBIUM; PATERA; PHI- 
ALA; POCULUM; SCAPHIUM; SCYPHUS. 


Cupa. (1) A wooden cask, butt, or barrel, used 
like the largest earthen vessel, the doliwm, to re- 
ceive the fresh must from the wine-press (torcular) 
and to contain it during the process of fermenta- 
tion. The cupa was always of wood; the dolium, 
like the amphora, always of earthenware. Hence 
of the derivatives, Fr. cwve, cwvier, Eng. cooper, fol- 
low the original meaning; while in It. coppa, Fr. 
coupe, Eng. cup, it is modified. The inferior wines 
were drawn for drinking from the cupa, without 
being bottled in amphorae; whence vinwm de cupa 
is equivalent to our expression “from the wood.” 
(2) Part of an olive-press. See Traperum, 
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The earliest military writer, Aeneas | 


CURATOR 


Cupédo or Cuppédo. A dainty, tid-bit, or del- 
icacy of any kind. The Roman dealers in choice 
food were called cupedinarii and had their stalls 
in the Forum Cupedinis (Varr. L. L. v. 146). 


Cupido. The god of love. See Eros. 


Cura. The personification of care. See Hygi- 
nus, Fab. 220. 

Cura, Curatéla, Curatio, See CURATOR; CURA- 
TORES. 

Curator. Curators were persons appointed 
either by law or by the magistrate to look after 
the property of certain classes of people, and to 
prevent its being squandered, because they were 
unfit or unable to properly take charge of it them- 
selves. ‘Those classes are mainly four: minors or 
adulescentes (i. e. persons who were swi iwris and_ 
between the age of puberty—twelve or fourteen 
[Gaius, i. 196; Inst. i. 22, pr.]—and twenty - five 
years); lunatics; interdicted prodigals; and a 
miscellaneous class, the cura of which was con- 
siderably later in origin. 

The cura of minors is to be attributed to the 
fact that when a young person who was sui iuris 
reached puberty, and escaped from the supervision 
of his guardian (see TUTELA), he was regarded as 
having attained his full stature, intellectual no 
less than physical; he might marry and become a 
paterfamilias; he was liable to military service, 
entitled to vote in the comitia, and competent to 
hold public office; and he had the complete man- 
agement of his own affairs. But it was felt to be 
a matter of necessity to give him some legal pro- 
tection against designing and unscrupulous per- 
sons, for it became clear that his indiscretion and 
ignorance of business would frequently lead to his 
being overreached; and this was done, without 
interfering with the principle that full legal ca- 
pacity was attained with puberty, by the Lex 
Plaetoria, passed certainly before B.c. 188, for it is 
mentioned by Plautus (Pseud. i. 3, 69), who died in 
that year. This statute (which appears to have 
first established the distinction between minority 
and full age) protected minors by subjecting any 
one who fraudulently overreached them to a iu- 
dictum publicum or prosecution (Cie. de Off. iii. 15, 
§ 61), entailing a pecuniary fine and infamia on 
conviction ; and after the introduction of exceptio- 
nes by the praetor, a minor who was fraudulently 
induced to enter into a contract could protect him- 
self against action brought thereon by pleading 
the exceptio legis Plaetoriae. It being unlikely 
that in the face of this stringent procedure any 
one would have any dealings with minors what- 
ever, the statute (Capitol. Maer. 10) apparently 
went on to provide that minors who wished to 
contract or deal with other persons, especially in 
the way of stipulation (Priscian, viii. 4; xviii. 9) 
and loan, should be compellable to receive a cura- 
tor on their application, by whose assent to the 
transaction the penal consequences of the law 
should be avoided. 

The principle of the Lex Plaetoria was carried 
still further by the praetor, who by means of in in- 
tegrum restitutio protected minors generally against 
indiscretion causing them proprietary loss (laesio) ; 
he would set aside transactions into which they 
had entered, not only on the ground of fraud, but 
on a consideration of all the circumstances of the 
case, provided application were made to him with- 
in a year after the attainment of majority. 
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The Emperor Marcus Aurelius (Gaius, Epit. 1, 8) 
seems to have extended the scope of the cura of 
minors by providing that a minor might, on appli- 
cation to the proper magistrate, obtain a perma- 
nent curator to look generally after his property 
and aid him with advice. The principle was that 
he could not be compelled to have a general cura- 
tor unless he pleased, except where he was in- 
volved in litigation; when a person who owed him 
money wished to discharge his debt and obtain a 
release (Dig. iv. 4,7, 2); and possibly where he had 
disregarded the advice given to him by his guard- 
ian, on reaching puberty, to get one appointed for 
him. But apparently most minors were induced 
by the convenience of the system to have general 
curators to assist and advise them (Ulpian, Reg. 
12,4; Dio Cass. lii. 20). ; 

The curators of minors were always appointed 
by the magistrate; a testamentary appointment 
in itself was void, though the magistrate wouid 
usually contirm it by nominating the same person 
(inst. i. 23, 1; ef. Dio Cassius, xliv. 35); and, ac- 
cording to rule, the minor had to apply for a cura- 
tor himself. The munus was a public one, and 
could not be declined except on specific grounds, 
earefully enumerated in the authorities (Znst. i. tit. 
25); many curators had to give security that they 
would diligently look after the interests intrusted 
to them; and if suspected of malversation or neg- 
ligence, they could be removed by the magistrate, 
and in cases of fraud were liable to the suspecti 
crimen, a quasi- criminal prosecution (Inst. i. tit. 
26). 

A minor was fully competent to perform legal 
acts, such as the conveyance of property or the mak- 
ing of contracts; but whether such legal acts had 
their full usual effect or not depended on whether 
they were sanctioned by the curator. Both alien- 
ations and contracts were primd facie binding on 
him; but against both, if they were seriously prej- 
udicial, or the curator’s consensus had not been 
given, he could get himself in integrum restitutus 
by the magistrate (Cod. ii. 22,3); and if the cura- 
tor had not assented to a contract, he could not 
be compelled to disburse anything from the mi- 
nor’s property in discharge of it, or to pay costs or 
damages of actions brought in respect thereof by 
the other party. But a series of imperial enact- 
ments (Cod. v. 71,16; v. 37, 22) placed him under 
very stringent regulations in respect of alienation 
of the ward’s property, which as a general rule was 
not allowed without permission from a magistrate. 
If a minor wished to give himself in adrogation 
the curator’s consent was necessary, 

The cura of furiosi (lunatics and idiots) and in- 
terdicted prodigals or spendthrifts originated with 
the Twelve Tables, which placed fwriosi under the 
cura of their nearest agnates, or, if there were no 
agnates, of their gentiles. Similarly the near re- 
lations of a prodigus might petition the magistrate 
for his interdiction from the management of his 
own affairs, and his subjection to the cura of his 
nearest agnates, though only if his property had 
come to him by the intestacy of his own father. 
In default of these legitimi curatores, one would be 
appointed for such persons by the magistrate 
(Inst. i. 23, 3). : 

In the time of Justinian other classes of persons 
were able to get a general curator by application 
to the magistrate, especially those suffering from 
weak health, impaired mental faculties, or bodily 
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infirmity—e. g. the deaf and dumb (Inst. i. 23, 4). 
Similarly it would sometimes happen that an im- 
pubes would have a curator as well as a guardian 
—. g. if there was litigation between himself and 
the latter (Inst. i. 21,3), or if the latter was unfit 
or temporarily unable to discharge his duties (ib. 
23, 5). 

It will appear from what has been said that be- 
tween a guardian and a curator an essential dis- 
tinction lies in this, that the latter was especially 
intended to look after the ward’s proprietary in- 
terests, whereas the former was personae, non rei 
datus. 

The word cura has also other legal applications: 
(1) cwra bonorum, as in the case of the goods of an 
insolvent debtor, which are secured for the benefit 
of his creditors; (2) cura bonorum et ventris, in the 
case of a woman being pregnant at the death of 
her husband ; (3) cura hereditatis, where there is a 
dispute as to who is the heres of a person, and his 
supposed child is under puberty; (4) cura heredi- 
tatis iacentis, the charge of an inheritance of which 
the apparent heir has not yet declared his accept- 
ance; (5) cura bonorum absentis, in the case of 
property of an absent person who had appointed 
no manager of it. 

Curatores. Public officers of various kinds 
under the Roman Empire, several of whom were 
first established by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 37). The 
most important of them were as follows: 

(1) CuRATORES ALVEI ET RIPARUM ET CLOACA- 
RUM, who had the charge of the navigation of the 
Tiber. 

(2) CURATORES ANNONAE, who purchased corn 
and oil for the State, and sold it again at a small 
price among the poorer citizens. They were also 
called curatores emendi frumenti et olei, and otrdvat 
and éAaéva. Their office belonged to the perso- 
nalia munera; that is, it did not require any ex- 
penditure of a person’s private property, but the 
curatores received from the State a sufficient sum 
of money to purchase the required amount (Dig. 
50, tit. 8, 8. 9, § 5). 

(3) CURATORES AQUARUM. (See AQUAE DUCTUS.) 

(4) CURATORES CALENDARII, who had the care in 
municipal towns of the calendaria; that is, the 
books which contained the names of the persons 
to whom public money, which was not wanted for 
the ordinary expenses of the town, was lent on in- 
terest. ‘The office belonged to the personalia mu- 
nera. 

(5) CuraTORES LupDORUM, who had the care of 
the public games as special commissioners. Per- 
sons of rank appear to have been usually appointed 
to this office (Tac. Ann. xi. 35; xiii. 22; Suet. Ca- 
lig. 27). 

(6) CuRATORES OPERUM PUBLICORUM, who had 
the care of all public buildings, such as the thea- 
tres, baths, aqueducts, etc., and agreed with the 
contractors for all necessary repairs to them, Their 
duties under the Republic were discharged by the 
aediles and the censors. 

(7) CURATORES REGIONUM, who had the care of 
the fourteen districts into which Rome was divid- 
ed, and whose duty it was to prevent all disorder 
and extortion in their respective districts. This 
office was first instituted by Augustus (Suet. Aug. 
30). There were usually two officers of this kind 
for each district. Alexander Severus, however, 
appears to have appointed only one for each; but 
these were persons of consular rank, who were to 
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have jurisdiction in conjunction with the praefec- 
tus urbi (Lamprid, Alea. Sev. 33). 

(8) CuraTORES REIPUBLICAE (with the name of 
the community added), also called logistae, who 
administered the landed property of municipia. 
These were appointed by the emperors. Ulpian 
wrote a separate work, De Officio Curatoris Reipub- 
licae. 

(9) CURATORES TABULARUM PUBLICARUM, three 
" magistrates appointed by Tiberius in a.p. 16, to 
assist in keeping the public records. 

(10) CURATORES VIARUM. See VIAE. 

Curculio. “The Guzzler”; a comedy of Plantus 
with a slender plot, and written to ridicule the 
ways of parasites. It was composed later than 
B.C. 193. Itis noticeable as having a sort of parab- 
asis (q. v.) in the fourth act (se.i.). An edition 
in Latin and German is that of Geppert (Berlin, 
1845). 

Cures. An ancient town of the Sabines, cele- 
brated as the birthplace of T. Tatius and Numa 
Pompilius; from this town the Romans are said 
to have derived the name of Quirites (q. V.). 


Curetes (Koupyres). In Cretan mythology the 
Curetes were demigods armed with weapons of 
brass, to whom the new-born child Zeus was com- 
mitted by his mother Rhea for protection against 
his father Cronus. They drowned the cries of 
the child by striking their spears against their 
shields. They gave their name to the priests of 
the Cretan goddess Rhea and of the Idaean Zeus, 
who performed noisy war-dances at the festivals 
of those deities. See CORYBANTES; RHEA; ZEUS. 

Curetis. (1) A name given to Crete, as being 
the residence of the Curetes (Ovid, Met. viii. 


136). See Curreres. (2) The earlier name of Ae- 
tolia. 
Curia. <A word which signifies both a division 


of the Roman people and the place of assembly for 
such a division. ‘ 

(1) Each of the three ancient Romnlian tribes, 
the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres, was subdivided 
into ten curiae, so that the whole body of the pop- 
ulus was divided into thirty curiae (Liv.i.13). It 
has commonly been asserted that the plebeians had 
no connection whatever with the curiae, and that 
the clients of the patricians were members of the 
curiae only in a passive sense. But Mommsen has 
adduced strong reasous for denying the purely 
patrician character of the curiae (Rdm. Forsch. i. 
140-150), and accepting the view of Dionysius (iv. 
12, 20) that plebeians were admitted. In B.c, 209, 
we find a plebeian elected as Curio Maximus, and, 
according to all analogy, plebeians must have been 
adinitted to the curiae long before one of them 
could be found holding the highest post of dignity. 
Plebeians also are represented as existing and vot- 
ing side by side with patricians before the institu- 
tion of any other than the Comitia Curiata. The 
extinction of the functions of the curiae is nowhere 
mentioned as a result of the decay of the patrici- 
ate. Again, the thirty lictors who represented the 
curiae, and therefore must have had the right of 
voting there, were plebeians. There is no reason 
whatever to believe that the right of making wills 
and adoptions before the curiae was limited to pa- 
tricians, and we have one positive instance of a 
plebeian adopting before the curiae in the case of 
Clodius. Hence the common theory of the purely 
patrician character of the curiae must be aban- 
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doned. There is no historical evidence to show 
when the plebeians became members of them, but 
it is a reasonable conjecture that they were admit- 
ted at the time of the expulsion of the kings, when 
the Comitia Curiata lost their political power by the 
development of the Comitia Centuriata (Momm- 
sen, Hist. i, 264). All the members of the different 
gentes belonging to one curia were called, in re- 
spect of one another, cwriales. Each curia as a 
corporation had its peculiar sacra (Fest. pp. 174, 
245), and besides the gods of the State they wor- 
shipped other divinities and with peculiar rites 
and ceremonies. For such religious purposes each 
curia had its own place of worship, called curia, 
which at first may have contained nothing but an 
altar, afterwards a sacellum, and finally a building 
in which the curiales assembled for the purpose of _ 
discussing political, financial, religious, and other 
matters (Paul. Diac. pp. 62,64; Dionys. ii.50). The 
religious affairs of each curia were taken care of 
by a priest, curio, who was assisted by another 
called Flamen Curialis. (See Curio.) The thirty 
curiae had their own distinct names, which are 
said to have been derived from the names of the 
Sabine women who had been carried off by the 
Romans, though it is evident that some derived 
their names from certain districts or from ancient 
eponymous heroes. Few of these names only are 
known, such as curia Titia, Faucia, Calabra, Fori- 
ensis, Rapta, Veliensis, Tifata (Paul. Diac. pp. 49, 
366; Fest. p.174; Liv.i.13). O. Gilbert has lately 
(Gesch. und Topogr. der Stadt Rom im Alterthum, 2 
vols. 1883, 1885) advocated, with much ingenuity 
and learning, a theory that the curiae were based 
originally upon the gradual occupation of the 
seven hills of the Septimontium by tribes of differ- 
ent origin, and their ultimate federation, 

(2) CURIA (SovAeutnpioy) is also used to designate 
the place in which the Senate held its meetings. 
From this there gradually arose the custom of call- 
ing the Senate itself cwria in the coloniae and mu- 
nicipia, but never the Senate of Rome. (See Dr- 
cuRIO). The official residence of the Salii, which 
was dedicated to Mars, was likewise styled curia 
(Cie. De Div.i. 17; Dionys, xiv. 5; Plut. Camill. 32). 

The history and site of the Senate-house at 
Rome have been much discussed. Built by Tullus 
Hostilius (Varr. Z. L. v. 155-156), the Curia Hostilia 
was burned at the funeral of Clodius (B.¢. 52). Sue- 
cessive restorations by a son of Sulla and by An- 
gustus are recorded in the names C. Cornelia and 
C. Iulia. Under Domitian the C. Iulia was again 
rebuilt. A still later building, ascribed to Diocle- 
tian, has been identified with the present church 
of S. Adriano on the northeast of the Forum. It 
is of brick, ornamented with stucco and marble. 
See Middleton, Ancient Rome in 1888 ; id. Remains 
of Ancient Rome, i. pp. 237, 385; ii. 139. 

Curiales, See Curr. 

Curiata Comitia. See ComiTra. 


Curiatii. A celebrated Alban family. Three 
brothers of this family fought with three Roman 
brothers, the Horatii, and were conquered by the 
latter. In consequence of their defeat Alba be- 
came subject to Rome. See Horartrvus, p. 843, 


Curio. The person who stood at the head of a 
curia and had to manage its affairs, especially 
those of a religious nature. In their administra- 
tion he was assisted by another priest, called Flamen 
Curialis. As there were thirty curiae, the number 
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of curiones was likewise thirty, and they formed a 
college of priests, which was headed by one of 
them bearing the title of cwrio maximus. In later 
times he was elected by the people, but originally 
probably by co-optation. 


Curio. (1) GAIUS, praetor B.c. 121, but did not 
attain to the consulship. Cicero speaks with praise 
of his oratory, an opinion founded, not on personal 
knowledge, but on the speeches he had left. (2) 
C. ScrrBontvs, consul with Gnaeus Octavius, B.c. 
76. On returning from the province of Macedonia, 
he triumphed over the Dardani, as proconsul, B.c. 
72. Cicero often mentions him, and in his Brutus 
(cap. 49) enumerates him among the Roman orators, 
along with Cotta and others. (3) C. SCRIBONIUs, 
son of the preceding, a turbulent and unprinci- 
pled man, and an active partisan of Inulius Caesar’s. 
Being deeply involved in debt when tribune of 
the plebs, Caesar gained him over by paying for 
him what he owed (Plut. Pomp. 58), and Curio im- 
mediately exerted himself with great vigour in 
his behalf. Caesar, it seems, was under obliga- 
tions to him before this, since Curio is said to have 
saved his life when he was leaving the Senate- 
house after the debate about Catiline’s accom- 
plices, his personal safety being endangered by the 
young meu who stood in arms around the build- 
ing (Plut. Caes. 8). Plutarch ascribes Antony’s 
early initiation into licentious habits to his ac- 
quaintance with Curio. On the breaking out of 
the Civil War, Caesar, after having possessed him- 
self of Rome, sent Curio to take charge of Sicily. 
The latter subsequently crossed over from this 
island into Africa, with an armed force, against 
Iuba and the followers of Pompey, but was de- 
feated and slain. , 

Curiosolites. A people of Gaul, forming part 
of the Armoric tribes. Their territory lay to the 
northeast of the Veneti, and answers to what is 
now the territory of St. Malo, between Dinant and 
Lamballe, in the department Cétes-du-Nord. 


Curitis. A name given to Inno and said to be 
derived from the Sabine curis, ‘a spear” (Macrob. 
Saturn.i.9). See QUIRITES. 

Curium (Kovpiov). A city of Cyprus, on the 
southern coast, or rather, according to the an- 
cients, at the commencement of the western shore, 
at a small distance from which, to the southeast, 
there is a cape which bears the name of Curias. 
Curium is said to have been founded by an Argive 
colony, and it was one of the nine royal cities of 
Cyprus. See CyPRUS. 

Curius Dentatus, Manius. A Roman, cele- 
brated for his warlike achievements, and also for 
the primitive simplicity of his manners. In his 
first consulship (B.c. 290) he triumphed twice, 
once over the Samnites and then over the Sabines, 
and in this same year also he obtained an ovation 
for his successes against the Lucanians. He after- 
wards (B.C. 275), in his third consulship, triumph- 
ed over Pyrrhus and the Samnites. It was on this 
occasion that the Roman people first saw elephants 
led along in triumph (Flor. i.18; Plin. H. N, viii. 6; 
Eutrop. ii. 14), and it was this victory that drove 
Pyrrhus from Italy. The simple manners of this 
distinguished man are often referred to by the Ro- 
man writers. When the ambassadors of the Sam- 
nites visited his cottage, they found him, according 
to one account, sitting on a bench by the fireside, 
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and eating out of a wooden bowl (Val. Max. iv. 
3, 5), and, according to Plutarch, boiling turnips. 
On their attempting to bribe him with a large sum 
of gold, he at once rejected their offer, exclaiming 
that a man who could be content to live as they 
saw him living had no need whatever of gold, 
and that he thought it more glorious to conquer 
the possessors of it than to possess it himself. His 
scanty farm and humble cottage, moreover, were 
in full accordance with the idea which Curius had 
formed of private wealth ; for, after so many achieve- 
ments and honours, he declared that citizen a per- 
nicious one who did not find seven acres (iugera) 
sufficient for his subsistence (Plin. xviii. 3). Ac- 
cording to Pliny, Dentatus was so named because 
born with teeth (cum dentibus) (H. N, vii. 15). 


Curotréphos (kovporpddos). ‘Nurse of chil- 
dren.” The title of several Greek goddesses—for 
instance, Gaea—who were regarded as protectresses 
of youth. Cf. Hesiod, Theog. 450; Macrob. Saturn. 
i. 10, 19, 20. 


Currus, dim. Currictilum (dpya). 
car. 


A chariot, a 
These terms appear to have denoted those 


| two-wheeled vehicles for the carriage of persons 


which were open overhead, thus differing from the 
carpentum (q. v.), and closed in front, in which they 
differed from the cisium (q.v.). One of the most 
essential parts in the construction of the currus 
was the a@yrv€, or rim; and it is accordingly seen 
in all the chariots which are represented in this 
Another indispensable part was the axle, 
made of oak (pyywos dEwv), and sometimes also of 
ilex, ash, or elm. The cars of Heré and Poseidon 
have metallic axles. One method of making a 
chariot less liable to be overturned was to lengthen 
its axle, and thus to widen the base on which it 
stood. The axle was firmly fixed under the body 


_of the chariot, which, in reference to this circum- 


stance, was called tmeprepia, and which was often 
made of wicker-work, enclosed by the a@yrvé. Fat 
(Airros) and pressed olives (amurca) were used to 
grease the axle. 

The wheels (xvxAa, rpoxoi, rotae) revolved upon 
the axle, as in modern carriages; and they were 
prevented from coming off by the insertion of pins 
(€uBodou) into the extremities of the axle (dxpa£o- 
via). Pelops obtained his celebrated victory over 
Oenomaiis through the artifice of Hippodamia, 
who, wishing te marry Pelops, persuaded Myrtilus, 
the charioteer of his adversary, to omit inserting 
one of the linchpins in the axle of his car, or to 
insert one of wax. She thus caused the overthrow 
and death of her father, Oenomaiis, and then mar- 
ried the couqueror in the race. : 

Sir W. Gell describes, in the following terms, the 
wheels of three cars which were found at Pompeii: 
“The wheels light, and dished much like the mod- 
ern, 4 feet 3 inches diameter, 10 spokes, a little 
thicker at each end.” These cars were probably 
intended for the purposes of common life. From 
Xenophon we learn that the wheels were made 
stronger when they were intended for the field of 
battle. After each excursion the wheels were taken 
off the chariot, which was laid on a shelf or reared 
against a wall, and they were put on again when- 
ever it was wanted for use. 

The parts of the wheel were as follows: 

(a) The nave or hub, called mAnpvy, youvixis, 
modiolus, The last two terms are founded on the 


resemblance of the nave to a modius or bushel. 
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The nave was strengthened by being bound with 
an iron ring, called wAnpydderor. 

(b) The spokes, xvjpat (literally, “the legs”), radii. 
We have seen that the spokes were sometimes ten 
in number. In other instances they were eight 
(kikda oxrdkyynpa), six, or four. Instead of being 
of wood, the spokes of the chariot of the Sun, con- 
structed by Hephaestus, were of silver (radiorum 
argenteus ordo). 

(c) The felly, trus. This was commonly made 
of some flexible and elastic wood, such as poplar 
or the wild fig, which was also used for the rim of 
the chariot; heat was applied to assist in producing 
the requisite curvature. The felly was, however, 
composed of separate pieces, called arcs (dides). 
Hence the observation of Plutarch that, as a 
“wheel revolves, first one apsis is at the highest 
point, and then another.” Hesiod evidently in- 
tended to recommend that a wheel should consist 
of four pieces. 

(a) The tire, éric@rpoy, canthus. Homer de- 
scribes the chariot of Heré as having a tire of 
bronze upon a golden felly, thus placing the 
harder metal in a position to resist friction and 
to protect the softer, The tire was commonly of 
iron. 

All the parts now enumerated are seen in an an- 
cient chariot preserved in the Vatican, a representa- 
tion of which is given in the following illustration. 


Currus. 


(Vatican. ) 


This chariot, which is in some parts restored, 
also shows the pole (6ujds, temo). It was firmly 
fixed at its lower extremity to the axle, whence 
the destruction of Phaéthon’s chariot is represented 
by the circumstance of the pole and axle being 
’ torn asunder (temone revulsus axis) At the other 
end (dkpoppvpuov) the pole was attached to the 
yoke, either by a pin (€uBodos), as shown in the 
chariot above engraved, or by the use of ropes and 
bands. See IuGum. 

Carriages with two, or even three, poles were 
used by the Lydians. The Greeks and Romans, 
on the other hand, appear never to have used more 
than one pole and one yoke, and the currus thus 
constructed was commonly drawn by two horses, 
which were attached to it by their necks, and 
therefore called dif¢vyes imma, cvvwpis, gemini iuga- 
les, equi biiuges. 

If a third horse was added, as was not unfre- 
quently the case, it was fastened by traces. It 
may have been intended to take the place of either 
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of the yoke-horses ((y.oe inmor) which might hap- 
pen to be disabled. The horse so attached was 
called mapyopos. When Patroclus returned to bat- 
tle in the chariot of Achilles, two immortal horses, 
Xanthus and Balius, were placed under the yoke; 
a third, called Pedasus, and mortal, was added on 
the right hand; and, having been slain, caused 
confusion, until the driver cut the harness by 
which this third horse was fastened to the chariot. 


Currus with Three Horses. 


(Ginzrot.) 


Ginzrot has published two drawings of chariots 
with three horses from Etruscan vases in the col- 
lection at Vienna. The tos mapnopos is placed 
on the right of the two yoke-horses. We also ob- 
serve traces passing between the two ayrvyes, and 
proceeding from the front of the chariot on each 
side of the middle horse. These probably assisted 
in attaching the third or extra horse. 

The Latin name for a chariot and pair was biga. 
(See Biaa.) When a third horse was added, it was 
called triga; and, by the same analogy, a chariot 
and four was called quadriga; in Greek, rerpaopia 
or réOpirmros. 

The horses were commonly harnessed in a quad- 
riga after the manner already represented, the two 
strongest horses being placed under the yoke, and 
the two others fastened on each side by means of 
ropes. This is implied in the use of the epithets 
oelpatos OY cetpaddpos, and funalis or funarius, for 
a horse so attached. The two exterior horses were 
further distinguished from one another as the right 
and the left trace-horse. In a chariot-race de- 
scribed by Sophocles, the driver, aiming to pass 


| the goal, which is on his left hand, restrains the 


nearest horse, and gives the reins to that which 
was farthest from it—viz., the horse in traces on 
the right hand (deEtdv & avels weipaiov immov). In 
the splendid triumph of Augustus after the battle 
of Actium, the trace-horses of his car were ridden 
by two of his young relations. Tiberius rode, as 
Suetonius relates, sinisteriore funali equo, and Mar- 
cellus dexteriore funali equo. As the works of an- 
cient art, especially fictile vases, abound in repre- 
sentations of quadrigae, numerous instances may 
be observed in which the two middle horses (6 
pécos SeEvds Kal 6 péoos apiorepos) are yoked to- 
gether as in a biga; and, as the two lateral ones 
have collars (Aéwadva) equally with the yoke-horses, 
we may presume that from the top of these pro- 
ceeded the ropes which were tied to the rim of the 
car, and by which the trace-horses assisted to draw 
it. The first figure in the following illustration is 
the chariot of Aurora, as painted on a vase found at 
Canosa. ‘The reins of the two middle horses pass 
through rings at the extremities of the yoke. All 
the particulars which have been mentioned are 
still more distinctly seen in the second figure, taken 
from a terra-cotta at Vienna. It represents a char- 
iot overthrown in passing the goal at the circus. 
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The charioteer having fallen backwards, the pole 
and yoke are thrown upwards into the air; the 
two trace-horses have fallen on their knees, and 
the two yoke-horses are prancing on their hind-legs, 

If we may rely on the evidence of numerous 
works of art, the currus was sometimes drawn by 
four horses without either yoke or pole; for we 


Currus with Four Horses. 


see two of them diverging to the right hand and 
two to the left, as in the beautiful cameo given 
below, which represents Apollo surrounded by the 
signs of the zodiac. Ifthe ancients really drove the 
quadriga thus harnessed, we can only suppose the 
charioteer to have checked its speed by pulling 
up the horses and leaning with his whole body 
backwards, so as to make the bottom of the car at 
its hindermost border scrape the ground—an act 
and an attitude which seem not unfrequently to 
be intended in antique representations. 

The ecurrus, like the cisium, was adapted to carry 
two persons, and on this account was called in 
Greek didpos. One of the two was, of course, the 
driver. He was called jvioxos, because he held the 
reins, and his companion zapa:8arns, from going 
by his side or near him. Though in all respects 
superior, the rapaiBarns was often obliged to place 
himself behind the nvioxos. He is so represented 
in the biga at page 92, and in the Iliad Achilles 
himself stands behind his charioteer Automedon. 


(Berlin Museum.) 


Four-horse Chariots on Gems. 


On the other hand, a personage of the highest rank 
may drive his own carriage, and then an inferior 
may be his rapaBarns, as when Nestor conveys 
Machaon (xdp’ 6€ Maxdoyr Baive), and Heré, holding 
the reins and whip, conveys Athené, who is in full 
armour. In such cases a kindness, or even a com- 
pliment, was conferred by the driver upon him 
whom he conveyed, as when Dionysius, tyrant of 
Sicily, “himself holding the reins, made Plato his 
rapaarns.” In the contest which has been already 
referred to, and which was so celebrated in Greek 
mythology, Oenomaiis intrusts the reins to the 
unfaithful Myrtilus, and assumes the place of his 
mapaiBatns, While Pelops himself ¢zives with Hippo- 
damia as his rapa:Baris, thus honouring her in re- 
turn for the service she had bestowed. 
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The Persepolitan sculptures, and the innumer- 
able paintings discovered in Egyptian tombs, con- 
cur with the historical writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, and with the testimony of other ancient 
authors, in showing how commonly chariots were 
employed on the field of battle by the Egyptians, 
the Persians, and other Asiatic nations. The Greek 
poetry of the Heroic 
Ages proves with 
equal certainty the 
early prevalence of 
the same custom in 
Greece. The dpio- 
Thes—i. e. the nobil- 
ity, or men of rank 
—who wore com- 
plete suits of ar- 
mour, all took their 
chariots with them, 


and in an engage- 
ment placed them- 
selvesinfront. Such 
were the immeis, or 
eavalry of the Ho- 
merie period—the precursors of those who, after 
some centuries, adopted the less expensive and 
ostentatious practice of riding on horseback, 
but who, nevertheless, in consideration of their 
wealth and station, still maintained their own 
horses, rather to aid and exhibit themselves in- 
dividually on the field than to act as members 
of a compact body. In Homer's battles we find 
that the horseman —who, for the purpose of 
using his weapons and in consequence of the 
weight of his armour, is under the necessity of 
taking the place of mapaiBarns—often assails or 
challenges a distant foe from the charict; but 
that, when he encounters his adversary in close 
combat, they both dismount, “ springing from their 
chariots to the ground,” and leaving them to the 
care of the jvioyo. So likewise Turnus is described 
by Vergil, Desiluit Turnus biiugis ; pedes apparat. ire 
Comminus. As soon as the hero had finished the 
trial of his strength with his opponent, he returned 
to his chariot, one of the chief uses of which was 
to rescue him from danger. When Automedon pre- 
pares to encounter both Hector and Aeneas, justly 
fearing the result, he directs his charioteer, Alcim- 
edon, instead of driving the horses to any distance, 
to keep them “breathing on his back,” and thus 
to enabie him to effect his escape in case of need. 

These chariots, as represented on bas-reliefs and 
fictile vases, were exceedingly light, the body often 
consisting of little besides a rim fastened to the 
bottom and to the axle. Unless such had been 
really their construction, it would be difficult to 
imagine how so great a multitude of chariots could 
have been transported across the Aegean Sea. The 
light and simple construction of war-chariots is 
also supposed by Vergil, when he represents them 
as suspended with all kinds of armour on the en- 
trance to the temple of the Laurentian Picus. 

We have already seen that it was not unusual 
in the Homeric battles to drive three horses, one 
being a mapnopos ; in asingle instance, that of Hec- 
tor, four are driven together. In the games, the 
use of this number of horses was, perhaps, even 
more common than the use of two. The form of 
the chariot was the same, except that it was more 
elegantly decorated. But the highest style of or- 
nament was reserved to be displayed in the quad- 
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rigae in which the Roman generals and emperors artists were employed upon them. In numerous 


rode when they triumphed. 
umphal car was cylindrical, as we often see it rep- 
resented on medals. It was enriched with gold 
(aureus currus) and ivory. The utmost skill of the 
painter and the sculptor was employed to enhance 
its beauty and splendour. More particularly the 
extremities of the axle, of the pole, and of the yoke 
were highly wrought in the form of animals’ heads. 
Wreaths of laurel were sometimes hung round it 
(currus lauriger ), and were also fixed to the heads 
of the four snow-white horses. The car was ele- 
vated so that he who triumphed might be the 
most conspicuous person in the procession, and, for 
the same reason, he was obliged to stand erect (in 
curru stantis eburno). A friend, more especially a 
son, was sometimes carried in the same chariot by 
his side. When Germanicus celebrated his triumph, 
the car was “loaded” with five of his children in 
addition to himself. The triumphal car had, in 
general, no pole, the horses being led by men who 
were stationed at their heads. 

The chariot was an attribute not only of the 
gods, but of various imaginary beings, such as 
Victory, often so represented on coins, vases, and 
sculptures; Night; and Aurora, whom Vergil rep- 
resents as driving either two horses or four, in this 
agreeing with the figure in the illustrations on p. 
445. In general, the poets are more specific as to 
the number of horses in the chariots of the deities, 
and it rarely exceeded two. Iupiter, as the father 
of the gods, drives four white horses when he goes 
armed with his thunderbolt to resist the giants; 
Pluto is drawn by four black horses. 

The chariots of Iupiter and of the Sun are, more- 
over, painted on ancient vases with wings proceed- 
ing from the extremities of the axle (mrnvov appa; 
volucrem currum). 

These supernatural chariots were drawn not only 
by horses, but by a great variety of brute or imag- 
inary beings. Thus Medea received from the Sun 
a car with winged dragons. Iuno is drawn by pea- 
cocks, Diana by stags, Venus by doves or swans, 
Minerva by owls, Mercury by rams, and Apollo by 
griffins. To the car of Bacchus, and consequently 
of Ariadné, are yoked centaurs, tigers, and lynxes. 

Chariots executed in terra-cotta (quadrigae ficti- 
des), in bronze, or in marble, an example of which 
last is shown in the annexed illustration from an 


Biga. 


(Sala della Biga, Vatican.) 


ancient chariot in the Vatican, were among the most 
beautiful ornaments of temples and other public 
edifices. 

No pains were spared in their decoration, and 
Pliny informs us that some of the most eminent 


The body of the tri-| instances they were designed to perpetuate the 


fame of those who had conquered in the chariot- 
race. As the emblem of victory, the quadriga was 
sometimes adopted by the Romans to grace the tri- 
umphal arch by being placed on its summit; and 
even in the private houses of great families, char- 
iots were displayed as the indications of rank or 
the memorials of conquest and of triumph. 


Cursive Writing. See ALPHABET; PALAEOG- 


RAPHY. 

Cursor, L. PApPiriIus. See PAPIRIUS. 

Cursores, (1) Slaves whose duty it was to run 
before the carriages of their masters, for the same 
purpose as modern outriders. They were not used 
during the times of the Republic, but appear to 
have first come into fashion in the middle of the 
first century of the Christian era. The word cur- 
sores was also applied to all slaves whom their 
masters employed in carrying letters, messages, 
ete. (See Cursus PuBiicus.) (2) Runners in the 
foot-race, or competitors in the chariot race, See 
CURSUS. 

Cursus (dpopos, tpoxos).. Foot-racing. In his- 
toric times, at the national festivals of Greece, 
several species of it had come into vogue. We 
may distinguish four sorts: (a) the orad.oy (or 
simply dpopos); (b) the diavdos; (c) the epimmos 
or inmos Spopos; (d) the Sorryos Spdpos (or SdAxyxos, 
proparox). .A strange feature in these races was 
that they were not run on hard and firm ground 
(Lucian, Anachars. 27), but over a deeply sanded 
surface. 

(a) The oradcoy was a race in which the runners 
(crad.odSpopor) traversed the arena in a direct line 
(whence it was called evOvs, dkaparos) from one 
extremity to the other. This distance, as meas- 
ured by the Olympic stadium, which became the 
general standard, was about 600 feet. The orddcorv 
corresponds to our “sprint,” in which the runner 
does the whole run at his highest speed. 

(b) The Siavdos, or double course ( properly = 
double pipe), required that the runners (8cavA0dpd- 
pov) should, after traversing the arena as in the 
orddioy, turn round a post (kaum7np) and run back 
to their starting-point. Hence it was called Sp0- 
pros Kaurrecos (from kaya = flerus). 

(c) The eimmos or ims did not, as might seem 
from its name, signify a horse-race, but a race of 
sufficient length to try the power of a horse. (See 
Hermann - Bliimner, Pricatalt. p. 346.) It was a 
test therefore of endurance as well as speed, being 
four stadia in length; that is, twice the Siavdos. 

(d) The true test of staying power, however, was 
the ddAcyos or long race, added to the Olympic 
Games (according to Philostratus, Gymn. 12) in 
Olymp. 15. The length of this race has been vari- 
ously described as seven, twelve, twenty, or twenty- 
four stadia. We may suppose that it differed on 
different occasions. 

Competition in foot-racing was open to runners 
of all ages, whether boys (aides), striplings (ayée- 
veto), Or grown men (ééydpes). Only those who be- 
longed to the same class, as regards age (#AKc@rav), 
were permitted to compete with one another; 
seniors, of course, not being allowed to enter 
against their juniors. In Sparta even girls ran. 

The competitors, being too numerous to contend 
all together, were entered in successive groups 
(ra&ets); those who should form each group, as 
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well as the order in which the groups should run, 
being determined by lot (cuvrayOjvai id Tod KAH- 
pov). When all the rages in turn had run, the 
victors in each were formed into one group, which 
ran a final heat for the prize. 

It is doubtless owing to their want of instru- 
ments for accurately measuring small portions of 
time that the Greeks have left us scarcely any 
means of computing the speed which foot-racers 
attained in the various kinds of running. 

For some special forms of the foot-race, see LAm- 
PADEDROMIA and STAPHYLODROMIA. 

We have very meagre information regarding 
foot-racing as practised by the Romans. Accord- 
ing to Dionysius of Halicarnassus (vii. 71, 73), it 
formed part of the Ludi Magni from the time of 
their institution. He, too, tells us that the run- 
ners wore the subligaculum round their loins. In 
the Capitoline Games (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 8) young 
women, after the Spartan fashion, took part in the 
eompetition. Beyond these scanty notices and 
vague references to running for healthful exercise 
in the Campus Martius, very little has been handed 
down to us. This running in the Campus was not 
always competitive. That it was sometimes so, 
however, is plain from Martial, iv. 19. For chariot- 
racing, see CIRCUS and HIPPODROMUs. 

Cursus Publicus. The postal-service of the 
Roman Empire. 

Persia under Darius, son of Hystaspes, affords 
the earliest instance of a national postal-service. 
Mention is indeed made (Liberat. Brev. 23) of a 
class called symmaci as existing in the most an- 
cient times among the Egyptians for the convey- 
ance of letters by land, but we have no grounds 


for thinking that a postal-system was established | 


in Egypt as a branch of the administration. In 
the Persian dominions, however, as we learn from 
Herodotus (iii. 28; vi. 105; viii. 98), horsemen, sta- 
tioned at intervals and relieving one another, con- 
veyed the imperial will in all directions from Susa, 
Ecbatana, or Babylon. The service was called dy- 
yapniov, and the couriers, @yyapo.. Messages of 
lesser urgency were carried by npepodpopo. In 
Greece there are no evidences of any such service, 
at least upon a similar scale, for the hemerodromi 
mentioned by Corn. Nepos (Milt. iv. 3) can scarce- 
ly have been a permanent institution. This was 
probably due to the geographical smallness of 
Greece; still more, however, to the utter absence 
of political unity among the Greeks, and the want 
of facilities for land traffic, in contrast with the 
easy communications by sea. But the vast ex- 
tent of the Roman dominions, and the centrali- 
zation of imperial functions in a single hand, 
again furnished the conditions of a postal-service, 
which accordingly arose and became a most im- 
portant instrument of State administration. The 
practical wisdom of the Romans had from the be- 
ginning of their conquests taught them to make 
roads throughout the territories which they sub- 
dued, whence resulted a system of highways con- 
necting the remotest parts of the Empire with 
Rome. These not only facilitated the marching of 
troops, but served the general purposes of trans- 
port and the conveyance of intelligence, forming, 
as they did, the material condicio sine qua non of 
the future cursus publicus. Within the last cen- 
tury of the Republic, also, certain practices 
had already been established, by which the de- 
velopment of the postal-servies was largely con- 
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ditioned. 
of these. 

Under the Republic, after the conquest of Ita- 
ly, government officials despatched from Rome on 
public business were empowered to impose arbi- 
trary requisitions on the subject Italians (dediti- 
cti) to supply them with necessaries for travel- 
ling. Among the Italian allies such functionaries 
usually obtained food, lodging, and means of 
transport from their guest-friends or from the 
principal personages in the friendly States which 
they visited. But when the Roman dominions in- 
cluded extra-Italian provinces, the fine distinction 
made in Italy between subjects and allies (socii) 
was in the provinces neglected, and the provin- 
cial allies were as summarily requisitioned by a 
legatus as were the provincial subjects. Senators 
or citizens employed on a public mission abroad 
received from the Senate a mandate (diploma) re- 
quiring subjects and allies alike to supply them 
with means of transport and other necessaries at 
all the successive stages of their journey. This 
in the natural course of things led to grave hard- 
ships, and complaints frequently arose. Restric- 
tive enactments became necessary; and we read 
that Cato the Elder, when praetor in Sardinia, di- 
minished or removed the expenses entailed upon 
the people of that island by the entertainment of 
the praetors officiating among them (Liv. xxxii. 
27). It is doubtful, however, whether Cato issued 
a formal edict, or whether his good example alone 
operated towards the relief of the sufferers. 

Among the various embassies which thus be- 
came grounds of hardship to the provincials there 
was one which deserves especial notice. This was 
called libera legatio, being a sort of mission from 
which all State employment was absent, granted 
as a favour sometimes to distinguished men, last- 
ing for several years, and carrying with it all the 
previously mentioned liabilities on the part of the 
provincials. The libera legatio, owing to the in- 
definiteness of the privileges it conveyed, became 
a fearful cause of oppression. A law was carried 
in B.c. 63 by Cicero (Cic. De Leg. iii. 8, 18) restrict- 
ing abuses of the libera legatio and limiting its du- 
ration to one year; but the reform thus effected was 
short-lived, for Iulius Caesar (Cic. Ad Att. xv. 11) 
again extended the term of a libera legatio to a pos- 
sible five years. 

During the last period of the Republic the Sen- 
ate had frequent occasions for communicating in 
despatches with their generals or provincial gov- 
ernors, as well as with allied kings and States. 
For the conveyance of such despatches the au- 
thorities employed freedmen, slaves, or a certain 
class of couriers called stratores (sternere, “to sad- 


We now proceed to give some account 


dle”). A class of messengers also existed called 
tabellarii. For pressing messages a general usual- 


ly employed mounted men detached from his own 
staff. The publicani, as especially interested in 
transmitting and receiving intelligence to and 
from Rome, had a special class of tabellarii, whose 
services, however, were often borrowed by the mag- 
istrates, or by the negotiatores, speculators in corn 
or money, who were in constant relations with the 
provincial governors and with the publicani. The 
ships of the allies also were employed for the use 
of magistrates engaged abroad on public business. 
Thus for the purposes of transport and the con- 
veyance of intelligence the dealings of the home 
government with the provincials were regulated 
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mainly by the principle that the incidental la- 
bour and expenses should be borne as far as pos- 
sible by the latter, while the interests to be served 
were those of the government alone. 

It only remained for the Empire to organize 
and develop the system which had been estab- 
lished under the republican régime. The immense 
advantages of such an organization as a portion 
of the imperial administration were sufficiently 
obvious. Augustus accordingly appointed mount- 
ed couriers (stratores or speculatores) to be em- 
ployed along the principal roads (Suet. Aug. 49). 
This implies the institution of stations (muta- 
tiones), at which they should relieve one another. 
But as this arrangement provided only for the 
conveyance of intelligence, it required to be sup- 
plemented by a transport system for the convey- 
ance of money or other valuables of considerable 
weight. The necessity of constructing postal-sta- 
tions ensued. The stations were called mansiones, 
which, being intended for lodgings, as their name 
indicates, were furnished not only with a supply 
for the immediate wants of man and beast, but 
also with the accommodation suitable for travel- 
lers. The mansiones were not so numerous along 
a road as the mutationes, or changing-stages. In 
accordance with republican precedent the ex- 
penses of the transport and postal system gener- 
ally continued to fall upon the communities 
through whose territories the lines of stations 
lay. They accordingly had to provide conduc- 
tors, guards, drivers, together with beasts of bur- 
den and rolling-stock, on receipt of the emperor’s 
order (diploma), or that of the head of the postal 
system (a functionary designated in Trajan’s time 
as ab vehiculis), who was generally a freedman of 
the emperor. Such warrants for the use of the 
post were issued occasionally by the consul, by 
the praefect of the praetorians, or by the governor 
of a province, but in all cases only with the em- 
peror’s special authority. While the document 
entitling to the use of the cursus, by virtue of be- 
ing stamped with the emperor’s seal, was called 
diploma (and other names which will hereafter be 
referred to), the right of issuing postal-warrants 
was, at least until a late period, called evectio. The 
expenses, moreover, of constructing stations and 
stocking them with necessaries had to be borne 
by the neighbouring communities. Along the 
line of one day’s journey there were six or eight 
sets of stables, each of which had to maintain a 
total of forty beasts, including horses, mules, 
asses, etc. The communities also were bound 
to furnish and maintain the teams and to keep 


the stables in repair; they had further to secure | 
the services of muleteers (muliones), mule-doctors | 


(mulomedici), wheelwrights (carpentarii), grooms 
(hippocomi), and conductors or guards (vehicularii). 
From these heavy burdens Nerva relieved the peo- 
ple of Italy, and to commemorate his act a medal 
was struck bearing the inscription vehiculatione 
Italiae remissa (where vehiculatio = cursus publicus). 
Trajan, however, re-authorized (Plin. Ep. x. 121) 
the issue of postal-warrants in Italy, but restrict- 
ed them to cases in which he had been personally 
consulted. We read (Spart. Hadr. 7) that Hadrian 


statum cursum fiscalem instituit, ne magistratus hoc | 
According to Hirschfeld, in his | 


onere gravarentur. 
note to these words, cw'sus fiscalis is in Spartianus 


lies upon the word statum. According to his view, 
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therefore, the meaning of the whole sentence is 
that Hadrian made the postal-service through- 
out the Empire a department of the State admin- 
istration, and appointed fixed stations, superin- 
tended by government officials, in order to relieve 
the municipal magistrates of all responsibility for 
them. Despite, however, these and other efforts 
in this direction, it was not until the time of Sep- 
timius Severus (Spart. Sever. 14) that the expenses 
of the post generally were made chargeable to the 
imperial treasury. But,even when this had been 
done, the subjects still continued to suffer, nor did 
any subsequent legislation materially alleviate the 
burden with which the cursus pressed upon them. 
Differences of opinion exist as to the exact nature 
of the reforms or changes attributed respectively 
to Nerva, Trajan, and the others above mentioned. 
Humbert says we must at least suppose, as Hude- 
mann does, that; Nerva entirely remitted, though 
only to Italy, the expenses of the service, so that 
the salaries of officials engaged in it, as well as 
the material cost, became alike chargeable to 
the treasury; that Trajan contented himself with 
merely checking the abuse of evectio; while Hadri- 
an, besides extending the organization of the post 
through the whole Empire, must apparently have 
imposed the charges of it upon the fiscus ; that An- 
toninus Pius again, like Trajan, making a step 
backwards, confined the contemplated reform to a 
mere restriction of expenses and of the right of 
issuing post- warrants; that Septimius Severus 
completely reorganized the vehicularium munus, 
and imposed the charges of if, in Italy and the 
rest of the Empire alike, upon the fiscus alone; 
but that the last and radical reform was incapa- 
ble of maintaining itself, owing to the burdens it 
entailed upon the treasury. Diocletian, Constan- 
tine, and their successors all strove to perfect the 
organization of the post, and to define exactly 
what the labilities of the cities in regard to it 
should be, together with determining the ques- 
tion who should have the evectio, or right of 
granting postal permits, and under what circum- 


| stances they might be justly granted. 


In the later times of the Roman Empire the post 
became an ever-increasing burden to the cities; 


‘and as it injured them, in the same degree it pre- 


pared the way for its own ruin. Nevertheless a 
treaty ratified between Rome and Persia in A.D. 


| 565 (Menander, Prot. p. 360, ed. Bonn) assured to the 


natives of the frontier provinces of the two em- 
pires the uses of the posial-service to and fro be- 
See A. de Rothschild, Hist. de la Poste 
aux Lettres depuis ses Origines (Paris, 1873). 

Curtius, GrorG. One of the most distinguished 
classicists and philologists of the present century, 
born at Liibeck, April 16th, 1820. He pursued his 
studies at Bonn and Berlin, teaching for a time at 
the latter place and at Dresden. In 1849, he was 
made Professor Extraordinarius of Classical Philol- 
ogy at Prague, becoming in 1851 Professor Ordina- 
rius, From Prague he was called in 1854 to a like 
chair at Kiel, and in 1862 to Leipzig. He died Au- 
gust 12th, 1885. 

Curtius was the last and one of the greatest of 
the “old school” of classical philologists, and for- 
mulated in their final expression their etymological 
views. He was also profoundly learned in Greek, 


'and in this department wrote a number of standard 
equivalent to cursus vehicularius, and the emphasis | 


works: the Griechische Schulgrammatik (1852), which 
reached its fifteenth (German) edition in 1882, and 
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has been translated into English in Dr. W. Smith’s 
series in England, and forms the basis of Prof. Had- 
ley’s Greek Grammar in this country ; also his Hr- 
lduterungen to the foregoing (1863, 3d ed. 1875) 
Eng. trans. (1870); the Grundziige der Griechischen 
Etymologie (1858; 5th ed. in collaboration with 
Windisch, 1879), translated into English by Wil- 
kins and England (1875-76); and Das Verbum der 
Griechischen Sprache (1873-76)—a very elaborate 
piece of work—translated by Wilkins and England 
(1880). Besides these important publications, he 
also put forth a treatise De Nominum Graecorum 
Formatione (1842); Die Sprachvergleichung in ihrem 
Verhdltniss zur klassischen Philologie (1845); Sprach- 
vergleichende Beitrdge zur griechischen und latein- 
ischen Grammatik (1846); Philologie und Sprachwis- 
senschaft (1862); Zur Chronologie der indo-germa- 
nischen Sprachforschung (1867; 2d ed. 1873); Zur 
Kritik der neuesten Sprachforschung (1885); and 
in conjunction with Brugmann, G. Meyer, Fick, 
Windisch, and others, Studien zur griech. und lat. 
Grammatik, 10 vols, (1868-77). The ninth volume 
of this series contains Brugmann’s famous paper 
on the nasal sonant, with which began the ag- 
gressive propaganda of the new school against the 
theories of Curtius and his predecessors. The new 
theories form the subject of a vigorous attack by Cur- 
tius himself in the Avitik mentioned above, in which 
he maintains the principle of “ sporadic change” in 
addition to invariable phonetic law and the influ- 
ence of analogy. (See PHitotoeta.) In 1878, Prof. 
Curtius founded with Lange, Ribbeck, and Lipsius 
the Leipziger Studien zur klassischen Philologie. 


Curtius, Metrus. A Roman youth, who devot- 
ed himself, for his country, to the Manes, B.c. 362. 
According to the account given by Livy (vii. 6), 
the ground near the middle of the Forum, in con- 
sequence either of an earthquake or some other 
violent cause, sank down to an immense depth, 
forming a vast aperture; nor could the gulf be 
filled up by all the earth which could be thrown 
into it. At last the soothsayers declared that, if 
the Romans wished the commonwealth to be ever- 
lasting, they must devote to this chasm what con- 
stituted the principal strength of the Roman peo- 
ple. Curtius, on hearing the answer, demanded 
of his countrymen whether they possessed any- 
thing so valuable as their arms and courage. They 
yielded a silent assent to the question put them; 
whereupon, having arrayed himself in full armour 
and mounted his horse, Curtius plunged into the 
chasm, and the people threw after him their offer- 
ings and quantities of the fruits of the earth. Va- 
lerius Maximus (v. 6, 2) states that the earth closed 
immediately over him. Livy, however, speaks of 
a lake occupying the spot, called Lacus Curtius. 
In another part of his history (i. 13), he mentions 
this same lake as existing in the time of Romulus, 
and as having derived its name from Mettus Cur- 
tius, a Sabine in the army of Titus Tatius. In all 
probability it was of volcanic origin, since the 
early accounts speak of its great depth, and was 
not produced merely by the inundations of the 
Tiber. Tarquinius Priscus is said to have filled 
up this lake at the time that he drained the whole 
of this district and constructed the Cloaca Maxima. 
Possibly he may have been aided in this by a nat- 
ural tunnel gradually formed through the basin of 


the lake itself. 


Curtius Rufus, QUINTUS. 
15 


A Roman histerian 
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who flourished in the first century of the Christian 
era. No particulars of his life are known, and no 
mention is to be found in the Roman writers that 
can be positively referred to him, though Suetonius 
mentions a Q. Curtius Rufus in his list of rhetori- 
cians, and a Curtius Rufus is named by Tacitus 
(Ann. xi. 21) and by the younger Pliny (pist. vii. 
27). The ten books (Historiarum Alexandri Magni 
Libri Decem) that he wrote are believed to have 
been composed during the reign of Claudius on 
the strength of a passage in the work itself (x. 9, 
3-6), which seems to refer to the outbreak at 
Rome on the death of Caligula, to which the ac- 
cession of Claudius put an end. (See Schultess, 
De Senecae Quaestt. Nat. [Bonn, 1872]; and Berger, 
De Curtii Aetate [Heidelberg, 1860]). 

The history of Alexander the Great is treated 
in a rhetorical fashion with little historical in- 
sight, introducing a number of picturesque details 
which are grouped effectively ; and the career of 
the great Macedonian is regarded as a series of 
brilliant and romantic adventures. There are a 
number of carefully finished speeches worked into 
the narrative and much sententious reflection. The 
style is evidently formed on that of Livy. The 
chief source of the Historiae is Clitarchus (q. v.). 
Of the original ten books, the first two are lost, 
and there are lacunae in the others. The work 
was read during the Middle Ages, and there are 
numerous MSS., the oldest being of the ninth cen- 
tury. The Historiae was edited by Erasmus (1518), 
and the first complete edition is that of Snaken- 
burg (Delft, 1724). Later editions, with notes, are 
those of Schmieder (G6ttingen, 1803), Miitzell (Ber- 
lin, 1841), Zumpt (Brunswick, 1849), Vogel (3d ed. 
Leipzig, 1885), Schmidt (Prague, 1886), Dosson (Paris, 
1887); bks. viii. and ix., with English notes, by Heit- 
land and Raven (Cambridge, 1879). There is a lex- 
icon to Curtius by Hichert (2d ed. Hanover, 1880). 
On the style, see the dissertations by Krah (Insterb. 
1886), Eger (Giessen, 1885), Rauch (Meiningen, 1889); 
and for a general account, Dosson, Etude sur Q. 
Curce, sa Vie, et son Guvre (Paris, 1887). 

Curilis Magistratus. The name given to a 
class of magistracies which conferred the privilege 
of using the sella curulis, or chair of state. This 
was anciently made of ivory, or, at least, adorned 
with it. The magistrates who enjoyed this privi- 
lege were the dictator, consuls, praetor, censors, 
and curule aediles. They sat on this chair in their 
tribunals on all solemn occasions. Those com- 
manders who triumphed had it with them in their 
chariots. Persons whose ancestors, or themselves, 
had borne any curule office, were called nobiles 
and had the ius imaginum. They who were the 
first of the family that had raised themselves to 
any curule office were called homines novi, “new 
men.” As regards the origin of the term curulis, 
Festus deduces it from currus, “a chariot,” and says 
that “curule magistrates” were so called because 
borne along in chariots; but see QUIRITES. 


Custodes, Custodiae. The soldiers who guard- 
ed the gates of acamp. See CASTRA; VIGILIAE. 


Custodia. A watching, guard, or care of any- 
thing; hence the word comes to mean (1) custody, 
confinement, or restraint of a person; (2) persons 
set as a guard or watch; (8) the place where a 
guard is kept; (4) a prison, or place where a per- 
son is guarded; (5) persons in confinement or sub- 
ject to any restraint. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES 


Custodia rei is a technical term for the charge 
which a person undertakes of a thing intrusted to 
him by another, on account of which he is liable 
for any loss due to his dolus or culpa. See CULPA. 


Customs Duties. See PORTORIUM. 

Custos Urbis. See PRAEFECTUS URBIS. 

Cutiliae Aquae. See AQuar (1). 

Cyané (Kvavy). A Sicilian nymph and playmate 
of Persephoné, changed into a fountain through 
grief at the loss of the goddess. 


Cyaneae (Kudvea, sc. vyo01). Twosmall rugged 
islands at the entrance of the Enxine Sea, and 
forty stadia from the mouth of the Thracian Bos- 
porus. According to Strabo, one was near the 
European the other near the Asiatic side, and the 
space between them was about twenty stadia. 
There was an ancient fable relative to these isl- 
ands, that they floated about, and united to crush 
to pieces vessels which attempted to pass through 
the straits (Pomp. Mela, ii.7). Pliny gives the same 
fable, but assigns, at the same time, the true cause 
of the legend. It arose from their appearing, like 
all other objects, to move towards or from each oth- 
er when seen from a vessel in motion itself. The 
Argo, we are told by Apollonius Rhodius (11.601), had 
@ narrow escape in passing through, and lost the 
extremity of her stern. Pindar says that they were 
alive and moved to and fro more swiftly than the 
blasts, until the expedition of the Argonauts 
brought death upon them (Pyth. iv. 371 foll.). On 
which passage the scholiast remarks in explana- 
tion that it was decreed by the Fates they should 
become “rooted to the deep” whenever a vessel 
succeeded in passing through them—a prediction 
accomplished by the Argo. Phineus had directed 
Jason and his companions to let fly a pigeon when 
they were near these islands, telling them that if 
the bird came safely through the Argo might ven- 
ture to follow her. They obeyed the directions of 
the prophet- prince; the pigeon passed through 
safely with the loss of its tail; and then the Argo- 
nauts, watching the recession of the rocks and 
aided by Heré and Athené, rowed vigorously on 
and passed through with the loss of a part of the 
rudder of their vessel. See ARGONAUTAER. 

The term “ Cyaneae” (Kudveat), i.e. “ dark blue” 
or “azure,” is referred by the scholiasts on Eurip- 
ides (Med. 2) to the colour of these rocks. In the 
description of Homer, however, as will be seen 
presently, a more poetic turn is given to the appel- 
lation. To the name Cyaneae is frequently joined 
that of ‘“Symplegades” (SupmAnyddes), i. e. “the 
Dashers,” in allusion to their supposed collision 
when vessels attempted to pass through. Homer 
(Od. xii. 61) calls them [Aaykrai, “‘ Wanderers.” 


Cyanéé (Kvavén). Daughter of Maeander, 
mother of Caunus and of Byblis. 


Cyanus (xvavos). A dark-blue substance sup- 
posed to be blue steel, mentioned by Homer and 
Hesiod as forming a part of works of metal—e. g. 
on Agamemnon’s breastplate (JU. xi. 24) and on 
the shield of Heracles (Sc. Her. 143). The house 
of Alcinotis had a cornice or frieze of Kvavos (Od. 
vii. 87). In Theophrastus it is lapis lazuli (Lapid. 
31). See Merriam’s note on Qd. vii. 87, in his 
Phaeacians of Homer (N. Y. 1880). 


Cyathus (kia@os). A Greek and Roman liquid 
measure, containing one twelfth of the sextarius 
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or .0825 of a pint English. It was, in later times at 
least, the measure of the common drinking-glass 
— among the Romans, who 
(SX borrowed it from the 
Greeks. The form of the 
cyathus used at banquets 
was that of a small ladle, 
by means of which the wine 
was conveyed into the 
drinking -cups from the 
large vessel (xpatnp) in 
which it was mixed. 

The cyathus was the wn- 
cia, considered with refer- 
ence to the sextarius as the 
J unit; hence we have sextans 

used for a vessel containing 
the sixth of the sextarius, 
or two ecyathi, quadrans for 
one containing three cyathi, triens for four cyathi, 
quincuns for five cyathi, and so on. 

Cyaxares (Kuaéapns). (1) A king of the Medes, 
grandson of Deioces, son of Phraortes, and father 
of Astyages. He was a prince of violent charac- 
ter, and this trait displayed itself in his treat- 
ment of the Scythians, a body of whom had taken 
refuge in his territories in consequence of a sedi- 
tion. He received them kindly, allowed them set- 
tlements, and even went so far as to intrust some 
children to their care, in order to have them taught 
the Scythian language and a knowledge of arch- 
ery. After some time had elapsed, the Scythians, 
accustomed to go forth to the chase, and to bring 
back to the king some of the game obtained by 
the hunt, returned one day with empty hands. 
Cyaxares gave vent to his temper by punishing 
them severely. The Scythians, indignant at this 
treatment, which they knew to be unmerited, re- 
solved to slay one of the children confided to their 
care, and, after preparing the flesh like the game 
they had been accustomed to bring, to serve it up 
before Cyaxares, and betake themselves immedi- 
ately to Alyattes at Sardis (Herod. i. 73,74). This 
cruel revenge succeeded but too well. Cyaxares de- 
manded the fugitives from King Alyattes, and on 
his refusal a war ensued. This war lasted for five 
years; in the sixth, an eclipse of the sun, which had 
been predicted by Thales, separated the contending 
armies (B.C.610), Peace was soon restored through 
the mediation of Labynetus, king of Babylon, and 
Syennesis, king of Cilicia (Herod. i.73 foll.), Herod- 
otus also informs us (i. 103) that Cyaxares was the 
first who regularly trained the Asiatics to military 
service; dividing the troops, which had been im- 
bodied promiscuously before his time, into dis- 
tinct companies of lancers, archers, and cavalry. 
The historian then adds parenthetically, “this 
was he who waged war with the Lydians; when, 
during a battle, the day became night.” This 
parenthetical remark evidently refers to the fore- 
going account of the eclipse. We are next in- 
formed that, having subdued all Asia above the 
river Halys, he marched with all that were under 
his command against Nineveh, resolving to avenge 
the death of his father by the destruction of that 
city. After he had defeated the Assyrians he laid 
siege to the city, but was forced to raise it by a sud- 
den invasion of his territories. For a numerous 
army of Scythians, headed by Madyas, made an ir- 
ruption into Media, defeated him in a pitched bat- 
tle, and brought both him and all Upper Asia under 
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subjection to them for eight-and-twenty years 
(Herod. i. 103 foll.). Then, in revenge for their gall- 
ing impositions and exactions, he slew their chief- 
tains, when intoxicated, at a banquet to which he 
had invited them; and, expelling the rest, recoy- 
ered his former power and possessions. After this, 
the Medes took Nineveh and subdued the Assyrian 
provinces, all except the Babylonians, their con- 
federates in the war. Cyaxares died after having 
reigned forty years (B.C. 634-594), including twen- 
ty-eight years of the Scythian dominion. (2) Son 
of Astyages, succeeding his father at the age of for- 
ty-nine years. Being naturally of an easy, indo- 
lent disposition and fond of his amusements, he 
left the burden of military affairs and the care 
of the government to Cyrus, his nephew and son- 
in-law, who married his only daughter, and was, 
therefore, doubly entitled to succeed him. 


Cybaea. A merchant-ship or transport, men- 
tioned only in Cicero’s orations against Verres (iv. 
8, § 17). It is properly an adjective, as Cicero 
speaks of navis cybaea, and describes it as most 
beautiful and richly adorned like a trireme (v. 17, 
§ 44). The word perhaps comes from the Greek 
xin, a kind of ship mentioned by Hesychius. 


Cybebé (Ku8n87). A name of Cybelé, used by 
the poets when a long penult is required. The 
form Cybellé is sometimes, though with less pro- 
priety, employed for a similar purpose. See Ruma. 

Cybélé (Ku8é\n). See REA. 

Cybistra (ra KifSiorpa). An ancient city of 
Asia Minor, lying at the foot of Mount Taurus, in 
the part of Cappadocia bordering on Cilicia. 


Cyclades (KuxAaées). A name applied by the 
ancient Greeks to that cluster (kixXos) of islands 
which encircled Delos. Strabo says that the Cy- 
clades were at first only twelve in number, but 
were afterwards increased to fifteen. These, as 
we learn from Artemidorus, were Ceos, Cythnos, 
Seriphos, Melos, Siphnos, Cimolos, Prepesinthos, 
Olearos, Paros, Naxos, Syros, Myconos, Tenos, An- 
dros, and Gyaros, which last, however, Strabo 
himself was desirous of excluding, from its being 
a mere rock, as also Prepesinthos and Olearos. 

It appears from the Greek historians that the 
Cyclades were first inhabited by the Phenicians, 
Carians, and Leleges, whose piratical habits ren- 
dered them formidable to the cities on the conti- 
nent till they were conquered and finally extir- 
pated by Minos (Thue. i. 4; Herod. i. 171). These 
islands were subsequently occupied for a short 
time by Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, and the Per- 
sians; but after the battle of Mycalé (B.c. 479) 
they became dependent on the Athenians. 


Cyclas (kuxdads). A luxurious robe, of a ciren- 
lar form, worn by Roman women, to the bottom 
of which a border was affixed, inlaid with gold 
(Propert. iv. [v.]7, 40). It was made of some thin 
material, perhaps muslin. Alexander Severus, in 
his various attempts to restrain the luxury of his 
age, enacted that women should possess only one 
cyclas each, and that it should not be adorned with 
more than six unciae of gold (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 
41). It continued to be a dress of ceremony in 
the fifth century, and was not used exclusively 
by women. It is related, among other instances 
of Caligula’s effeminacy, that he sometimes ap- 
peared in public in a garment of this description 
(cycladatus, Suet. Calig. 52). 
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Cyclic Poets (Cycrict Porrar). A name given 
Jy the ancient grammarians to a class of minor po- 
ets, who selected, for the subjects of their produc- 
tions, events occurring as well during the Trojan 
War as before and after, and who, in treating of 
these subjects, confined themselves within a cer- 
tain round or cycle (kvkdos, circulus) of fable. In 
order to understand the subject more fully, we 
must observe that.there was both a Mythic and a 
Trojan cycle. The former of these embraced the 
whole series of fable, from the genealogies of the 
gods down to the time of the Trojan War; the 
latter comprised the fables that had reference to, 
or were in any way connected with, the Trojan 
War. Of the first class were Theogonies, Cosmog- 
onies, Titanomachies, and the like; of the second, 
the poems of Arctinus, Lesches, Agias, Eugammon, 
Stasinus, and others. (See HOMERIC QUESTION.) 
At a later period the term cyclic was applied, as a 
mark of contempt, to two species of poems—one, 
where the poet confined himself to a trite and 
hackneyed round (kixAos) of particulars (cf. Hor- 
ace, drs Poet. 132); the other, where, from an ig- 
norance of the true nature of epic poetry, he in- 
dulged in an inordinate and tiresome amount of 
detail, going back to the remotest beginnings of 
a subject. The most celebrated of the Cyclic poems 
were the Cypria (q. v.), the Aethiopis (q. v.) of Arc- 
tinus, the Little Iliad (Thtds Mixpa) of Pausanias, 
the Nostoi (q. v.) of Agias, the Telegonia of Eugam- 
mon, the Batrachomyomachia (q. v.), and the Mar- 
gites (q. v.) of Pigres. See Homrrus. 

All that remains of the Cyclic poets is some six- 
ty lines, which can be found in the appendix to 
Welcker’s Epischer Cyclus (Bonn, 1835), and Diint- 
zer, Frag. d. Ep. Poésie (Cologne, 1840). The chief 
ancient authority is the Chrestomatheia of Proclus 


(q. v.). See Mahaffy, Hist. of Class. Gk. Lit. vol. i. 
ch. vi. (1880), and the article Epos in this Diction- 
ary. On the meaning of the word kukdukés, see D. 
B. Munro in the Jowrnal of Hellenic Studies for 1883. 


Cyclopean Walls. See CYCLOPEs. 


Cyclopes (KixAwzes). A fabulous race, of gi- 
gantic size, having but one eye, large and round, 
placed in the centre of their forehead, whence, ac- 
cording to the common account, their name was 
derived—from kvkAos, “a circular opening,” and 
ay, “an eye.” Homer makes Odysseus, after hay- 
ing left the country of the Lotus-eaters (Lotopha- 
gi), to have sailed on westward, and to have come 
to that of the Cyclopes, who are described by him 
as a rude and lawless race, who neither planted 
nor sowed, but whose land was so fertile as to pro- 
duce of itself wheat, barley, and vines. They had 
no social institutions, neither assemblies nor laws, 
but dwelt separately, each in his cave, on the tops 
of lofty mountains, and each, without regard to 


others, governed his own wife and children. The 
adventure of Odysseus with Polyphemus, one of 
this race, will be found under the latter title. 
Nothing is said by Homer respecting the size of 
the Cyclopes in general, but every effort is made 
to give an exaggerated idea of that of Polyphemus. 
Hence some have imagined that, according to the 
Homeric idea, the Cyclopes were not in general of 
such huge dimensions or cannibal habits as the 
poet assigns to Polyphemus himself; for the lat- 
ter does not appear to have been of the ordinary 


| Cyclops-race, but the son of Poseidon and a sea- 


nymph; and he is also said to have been the 
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Section of the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae. 


strongest of the Cyclopes (Od.i.70). Later poets, 
however, lost no time in supplying whatever the 
fable wanted in this respect, and hence Vergil de- 
scribes the whole race as of gigantic stature and 
compares them to so many tall forest-trees (Aen. 
iii. 680), It is not a little remarkable that neither 
in the description of the Cyclopes in general, nor 
of Polyphemus in particular, is there any notice 
taken of their being one-eyed ; yet in the account 
of the blinding of the latter, it seems to be assumed 
as a thing well known. We may hence, perhaps, 
infer that Homer followed the usual derivation. 

Such is the Homeric account of the Cyclopes. 
In Hesiod, on the other hand (Theog. 139 foll.), we 
have what appears to be the earlier legend re- 
specting these fabled beings, a circumstance which 
may tend to show that the Odyssey was composed 
by a poet later than Hesiod, and not by the author 
of the Iliad. In the Theogony of Hesiod the Cy- 
clopes are only three in number—Brontes, Steropes, 
and Arges. They are the sons of Uranus and Gaea 
(Caelus and Terra), and their employment is to 
forge the thunderbolts for Zeus. They are said 
to be in every other respect like gods, excepting 
the one single eye in the middle of their fore- 
heads, a circumstance from which Hesiod also, like 
Homer, deduces their general name ( Theog. 144 
foll.). In the individual names given by Hesiod 
we have evidently the germ of the whole fable. 
The Cyclopes are the energies of the sky—the 
thunder, the lightning, and the rapid march of the 
latter (Brontes, from Bpovrn, “thunder”; Stero- 
pes, from oreporn, “the lightning”; Arges, from 
dpyns, rapid”). In ac- ; 
cordance with this idea 
the term Kiko (Cy- 
clops) itself may be re- 
garded as a simple, not 
a compound term, of 
the same class with po- 
AoW, Képxoy, Kéexpor, 
TéAoy; and the word 
«xvkdos being the root, 
we may make the Cy- 
clopes to be “the Whirl- 
ers,” or, to designate 
them by a Latin name, 
Volvuli. 

When the thunder, 
the lightning, and the 
flame had been convert- 
ed by poetry into one- 
eyed giants, and local- 
ized in the neighbour- 
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hood of volcanoes, it 
was an easy process to 
convert them into 
smiths, the assistants of 
Hephaestus (Callim. H. 
- in Artem. 46 foll.; Verg. 
Georg.iv.173; Aen. viii. 
* 416 foll.). As they were 
7 now artists in one line, 
it gave no surprise to 
find them engaged in a 
task adapted to their 

Yf huge strength—name- 
Yj ly, that of rearing the 
" massive walls of Tiryns, 
for which purpose they 
were brought by Pro- 
etus from Lycia (Schol. ad Eurip. Orest. 955). 
Hence, too, the name “Cyclopean” is applied to 
this species of architecture, just as in Germany 
the remains of ancient Roman walls are popu- 
larly called “ Riesenmauer” and “ Texfelsmauer.” 
One theory refers the name Cyclops to the cireu- 
lar buildings constructed by the Pelasgi, of which 
we have so remarkable a specimen in what is 
called the Treasury of Atreus, at Mycenae. From 
the form of these buildings, resembling within a hol- 
low cone or beehive, and the round opening at the 
top, the individuals who constructed them are 
thought to have derived their appellation. (Cf. 
Gell’s Argolis, p. 34.) Those who make them to 
have dwelt in Sicily blend an old tradition with 
one of more recent date. This last probably took 
its rise when Aetna and the Lipari Islands were 
assigned to Hephaestus, by the popular belief of 
the day, as his workshops; which conld only have 
happened when Aetna had become better known, 
and Mount Moschylus, in the isle of Lemnos, had 
ceased to be volcanic, 

A few remarks may fittingly be added here 
on the subject of the Cyclopean architecture. 
This style of building is frequently alluded to by 
the ancient writers. In fact, every architectural 
work of extraordinary magnitude, to the execution 
of which human labour appeared inadequate, was 
ascribed to the Cyclopes (Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 534; 
id. Here. Fur. 15; id. Troad. 108; Strab. 373; Sen. 
Herc. Fur. 996; Stat. Theb. iv. 151; Pausan. ii. 25). 
The general character of the Cyclopean style is 
immense blocks of stone, without cement, placed 
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upon each other, sometimes irregularly and with 
smaller stones filling up the interstices, sometimes 
in regular and horizontal rows. The Cyclopean 
style is commonly divided into four eras. The 
first, or oldest, is that employed at Tiryns and My- 
cenae, consisting of blocks of various sizes, some 
of them very large, the interstices of which are, 
or were once, filled up with small stones. The 
second era is marked by polygonal stones, which 
nevertheless fit into each other with great nicety. | 
Specimens exist at Delphi, Iulis, and at Cosa in| 
Etruria. In this style there are no courses. The 
third era appears in the Phocian cities, and in| 
some of Boeotia and Argolis. It is distinguished by | 
the work being made in courses, and by the stones, 
though of unequal size, being of the same height. | 
The fourth and youngest style presents horizontal 
courses of masonry, not always of the same height, 
but formed of stones which are all rectangular. | 
This style is chiefly confined to Attica. The most 
reasonable opinion relative to the Cyclopean walls | 
of antiquity is that which ascribes their erection | 
to the ancient Pelasgi (q.v.). See Reber, History 
of Ancient Art, pp. 178-194 (Eng. trans. N. Y. 1882); | 
and W. Gell, Walls of Ancient Greece. 


Cyclops (KuxAwy). The title of a play of Eurip- | 
ides, which is remarkable as being the only un- 
doubted specimen left to us of a Satyric drama) 
(q. v.). The prologue is spoken by Silenus. ae 
and his Satyrs are in search of Dionysus, who has 
been carried into the western seas by pirates. 
Odysseus appears, and his well-known adventure 
with the Cyclopes forms the rest of the plot, the) 
story given in the Odyssey being closely followed. 
The play is little read, and has been seldom edited 
apart from the other works of Euripides, though 
there is a good recent edition with English notes 
by W. Long (Oxford, 1891). Shelley has rendered 
the Cyclops into English with a few omissions. 
There are no imitations. See Mahaffy, Hist. of 
Class. Gk. Lit. vol. i. pp. 377-379 (American ed.). 


Cycnus (Kuxvos, “Swan”). (1) The son of 
Ares and Pelopia, who threw himself in the way 
of Heracles in Trachis, when the hero was on his 
way to Ceyx. According to another story, Hera- 
cles was sent against Cycnus by Apollo, because he 
lay in wait for the processions on their road to 
Delphi. In the contest between them, as described | 
by Hesiod in his Shield of Heracles, Ares stood by 
the side of his son, while Heracles was supported 
by Athené and his faithful Iolaiis. Heracles slew 
Cycnus and even wounded Ares, when the latter 
attempted to avenge the fall of his son, Cycnus 
was buried with all due honours by his father-in- 
law Ceyx, but Apollo destroyed the tomb by an 
inundation of the river Anaurus. There was a sen 
of Ares and Pyrené who bore the same name, and 
he too was said to have fallen in combat against 
Heracles. Ares attempted to avenge his son, when 
Zeus, by a flash of lightning, separated his angry 
children. After his death, so ran the story, Cyc- 
nus was changed by his father into a swan. 

(2) The son of Poseidon and Calycé. He was 
exposed by his mother on the sea-shore and found 
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by some fishermen, who named him Cycnus be- 
cause they saw a swan flying round him. He was 
invulnerable and of gigantic strength and stature ; 
his head (or, according to another account, his 
whole body) was as white as snow. 


i A, 2 i P 8 was 
king of Colonae in the Troad, and was twice mar-! The horse of Castor wa 
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ried. A slanderous utterance of his second wife 
stung him to fury against the children of his first 
wife, so that he threw them into the sea in a chest. 
They were cast up alive on the island of Tenedos, 
where Tenes was king. At a later time Cycnus re- 
pented of his deed, sought for his son, and marched 
with him to the aid of the Trojans against the 
Greeks. They prevented the Greeks from landing; 
but both were at last slain by Achilles, who stran- 
gled the invulnerable Cycnus with his own helmet- 
strap. He was changed by Poseidon into a swan. 

Cydias (Kudias). A painter, born in the island 
of Cythnus, one of the Cyclades, and who flourished 
B.c. 360. Hortensius, the orator, purchased his 
painting of the Argonauts for 144,000 sesterces 
(nearly $5800). This same work was afterwards 
transferred by Agrippa to the portico of Neptune 


|(Plin. H. N. xxxv. 40), 


Cydippé (Kvudimm). The heroine of a very 
popular Greek love-story, which was treated by 
Callimachus in a poem now unfortunately lost. 
The later Greek prose romances were founded 
upon this version. Cydippé was the daughter of 
a well-born Athenian. It happened that she and 
Acontius, a youth from the island of Ceos, who was 
in love with her, had come at the same time to a 
festival of Artemis at Delos. Cydippé was sitting 
in the temple of Artemis when Acontius threw at 
her feet an apple on which was written, “I swear 
by the sanctuary of Artemis that I will wed Acon- 
tius.” Cydippé took up the apple and read the 
words aloud, then threw it from her and took no 
notice of Acontius and his addresses. After this 


| her father wished on several occasions to give her 


in marriage, but she always fell ill before the wed- 
ding. The father consulted the Delphic oracle, 
which revealed to him that the illness of his 
daughter was due to the wrath of Artemis, by 
whose shrine she had sworn and broken her oath. 
He accordingly gave her to Acontius in martiage. 

Cydnus (Kvdévos). A river of Cilicia Campestris, 
rising in the Taurus and flowing through the midst 
of the city of Tarsus. It was celebrated for the 
coldness of its waters, in bathing in which Alex- 
ander the Great nearly lost his life (Plut. Alex. 19). 


Cydonia (Kvderia). One of the chief cities of 
Crete, sitnated on the northwest coast, derived its 
name from the Cydones, a Cretan race, placed by 
Homer in the western part of the island. Cydonia 
was the place from which quinces (Cydonia mala) 
were first brought to Italy; and its inhabitants 
were among the best Cretan archers. 


Cylindrus (xvAwédpos). (1) A roller for level- 


| ling the ground in agricultural and other operations 


(Verg.Georg.i.178; 
Vitruy. x. 6). Un- 
like those of mod- 
ern times,itdidnot 
revolve but was 
simply dragged 
upon the ground, 
(2)Apreciousstone 
cut or ground in 
a cylindrical form 
(Juv. ii. 61). 
Cylix. See CaLix, 
Cyllarus (KvAdapos ). 


(Rich. ) 


Cylindrus or Roller, 


A beautiful Centaur, 


He became | killed at the wedding-feast of Pirithoiis (q. v.). 


likewise called Cyllarus. 
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Cylléné (KvAAjvn). (1) The highest mountain 
in the Peloponnesus, on the frontiers of Arcadia 
and Achaia, sacred to Hermes, who had a temple 
on the summit, was said to have been born there, 
and was hence called Cyllenius. (2) A seaport 
town of Elis. 

Cyllenius (KvAAnmos). An epithet applied to 
Hermes, from his having been born on Mount Cyl- 
lené. 

Cylon (KiAov). An Athenian of noble family 
who formed the plan of making himself tyrant of 
Athens (B.c. 612). At the time of the Olympic 
Games, he seized the Acropolis, where he was soon 
after closely besieged by the archons. Being at 
last destitute of food, he and his followers capitu- 
lated, after receiving a promise from the archon 
Megacles, one of the Alemaeonidae, that their lives 
would be spared. 
however, they were all put to death, some being 
even murdered at the altar of the Humenides. 
this sacrilege, the Alemaeonidae were tried by the 
nobles and banished (B.C. 596 or 595), at the insti- 
gation of Solon. The family retired to Phocis and 
remained exiles from Atbeus until the time of Ly- 
curgus (B.C. 560). See ALCMAEONIDAE, 

Cyma (kdpa). In architecture, an ogee, a wave- 
shaped moulding, consisting of two curves, the one 
concave and the other convex. There were two 
forms—the cyma recta, which was concave above 
and convex below, and the cyma reversa, which 
was convex above and concave below. The di- 
minutive cymatium or cumatium (kuparcoy) is the 
more common name. The original form of the cyma- 
tiwm was, however, a simple hollow, the cavetto. 

Cymba (kipBn). Literally “a hollow,” was a 
small boat, probably made originally from the hol- 
low of a tree, used on rivers and lakes, ete., espe- 
cially by fishermen. Pliny ascribes its invention 
to the Phenicians (Plin. H. N. vii. 208). The poets 
give the name of cymba to Charon’s boat (Verg. 
Aen. vi. 303). See CHARON. 


Cymbalum (kipBaroy). A musical instrument 
in the shape of two half globes, which were held 
one in each hand by the performer and played by 
being struck against each other. The word is orig- 
inally Greek, being derived 
from kvpBos, “a hollow.” 
In Greek it has several 
other significations, as the 
cone of a helmet; it is also 
used for apdavia, the vessel 
of purification placed at 
the door of a house where 
there had been a death. 
Besides this, it is often em- 
ployed metaphorically for 
an empty, noisy person, as 
Tiberius called Apion the 
grammarian cymbalum mun- 
di. In the medieval Latin it is used for a church 
or convent bell and sometimes for the dome of a 
ehurch, 

The cymbal was usually made in the form of 
two half globes, either running off towards a 
point, so as to be grasped by the whole hand, or 
with a handle. It was commonly of bronze, but 
sometimes of baser material, to which Aristopha- 
nes alludes. As with the crotalum, the perform- 
ers were usually women and were known as cym- 
balistriae. See CRoraLumM; SistRuM. 


Cymbalistria, 


(Pompeii.) 
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Cymbium (xvpBiov, KipBos, KipB8n). A small 
cup, not round, but long and without handles. 
They were used as drinking-cups, and also as la- 
dles for dipping out wine from the mixer. Vari- 
ous materials were employed in their construction, 
such as silver, clay, and chrysoprase. The name 
is derived from kipBy, “a boat,” with which com- 
pare our “ butter-boat,” “sauce-boat,” etc. 


Cymé (Kipn). The largest of the Aeolian cities 
of Asia Minor, upon the coast of Aeolis, on a bay 
named after it Cumaeus (also Elaiticus) Sinus. It 
was the mother-city of Cumae in Campania. 


Cymothoé (Kupo060n). One of the Nereides, 
represented by Vergil as assisting the Trojans, 
with Triton, after the storm with which Aeolus, 
at the request of Iuno, had afflicted the fleet (Aen. 
| i. 148). ; 
Cynaegirus (Kuvaiyeipos). An Athenian, cele- 
| brated for his courage. He was brother to the poet 
Aeschylus. After the battle of Marathon (B.c. 490) 
he pursued the flying Persians to their ships, and 
seized one. of their vessels with his right hand, 
which was immediately severed by the enemy. 
Upon this he seized the vessel with his left hand, 
and when he had lost that also he still kept his 
hold with his teeth. Herodotus (vi. 114) merely 
relates that he seized one of the Persian vessels 
by the stern, and had his hand ent off with an axe. 
The more detailed account is given by Justin (ii. 9). 


Cynaetha (Kivaida). A town of Arcadia, on the 
river Crathis, near the northern borders, and some 
distance to the northwest of CyHené. It bad been 
united to the Achaean League, but was betrayed 
to the Aetolians in the Social War. This was ef- 
fected by some exiles, who, on their return to their 
native city, formed a plot for admitting the enemy 
within its walls. The Aetolians, accordingly, hay- 
ing crossed into Achaia with a considerable force, 
advanced to Cynaetha and easily scaled the walls; 
they then sacked the town and destroyed many of 
the inhabitants, not sparing even those to whose 
treachery they were indebted for their success. 
Polybius observes that the calamity which thus 
overwhelmed the Cynaethians was considered by 
many as a just punishment for their unusually 
depraved and immoral life. 


Cynané (Kuyavn), Cyna (Kiva), or Cynna (Kivva). 
The half-sister of Alexander the Great, daughter of 
Philip by Audata, an Illyrian woman. She married 
her cousin, Amyutas, and on Alexander's death went 
to Asia, intending to marry her daughter Eurydicé 
to Arrhidaeus; but Perdiccas, who controlled Ar- 
rhidaeus, fearing this project, had her put to death 
(Diod. Sie. xix. 15). 


Cynegetica. A poem on the chase, written in 
Latin by Grattins (q. v.) towards the end of the 
Augustan Age, and existing in an imperfect state. 
It traces the development of the chase from the 
earliest ages, and goes on to describe the chase it- 
self, giving also an account of the different breeds 
of dogs and horses, with digressions on various 
themes. The technical details are carefully given, 
but the poem has no very great merit. The part 
of the poem still existing consists of 536 hexameter 
lines and five fragments of lines. The same title 
was chosen by the later poet Nemesianus (about 
A.D. 275), of which we have the first 425 lines 
(hexameters ), partly in imitation of Calpurnius 
(q. v.). The poems of both Grattius and Nemesia- 
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hus were edited together by Stern (Halle, 1832 ), 
by Haupt (Leipzig, 1838), and by Schenk] (Prague, 
1885). See Birt, Hist. Hexam. Lat. p.57. A treatise 
of Xenophon, in prose, on the chase is entitled 
Kuvnyetixds. See OPPIANUS. 

Cynesii (Kuynoi) or Cynétes. A people, ac- 
cording to Herodotus, dwelling in the extreme 
west of Europe, beyond the Kelts, apparently in 
Spain. 

Cynici (Kuvxoi). A name given to the follow- 
ers of Antisthenes who founded a distinct school 
of philosophy at Athens about B.c. 380. <Antis- 
thenes had been a pupil of Socrates, and, like that 
philosopher, he taught that speculative philosophy 
was unprofitable, and should be supplanted by the 
practical ethical teaching whose end is a moral 
and tranquil life. In this respect the Cynic School 
was like the Stoic, but differed in defining virtue 
to be extreme simplicity in living. This simplicity 
the followers of Antisthenes pushed so far aa to 
violate the most elementary notions of cleanliness 
and even decency, and to plunge into the most 
frantic excesses of austerity, wearing filthy cloth- 
ing, eating raw meat, and treating all who ap- 
proached them with insulting rudeness. Hence 
the name Kuvixoi, “ dog-like,” was applied to them 
in its literal meaning, from their snarling insolence, 
though the name probably originated from the Gym- 
nasium Cynosarges (q. v.), in which Antisthenes first 
taught. The most famous of the Cynics, Diogenes 
of Sinopé, accepted the name Kier with a sort of 
pride, and was pleased to be styled ‘“ Diogenes the 
Dog,” saying, however, that he did not, like other 
dogs, bite his enemies, but only his friends and for 
their own good. Besides Autisthenes and Diog- 
enes, the best known Cynics were Crates of Thebes 
(Diog. Laért. vi. 86), Hipparchia and her brother 
Metrocles, Monimus of Syracuse, Menippus of Si- 
nopé, whom Lucian describes as ‘one of the an- 
cient dogs who barks a great deal” (Bis Accus. 33); 
and at Rome, Demetrius, the friend of Seneca, 


Oenomaiis of Gadara, and Demonax of Cyprus. | 


Cynicism became ultimately merged in Stoicism. 

See Ueberweg, Hist. of Philos. vol. i. pp. 92-94 
(Eng. trans. N. Y. 1872); Mullach, Frag. Philoso- 
phorum Graecorum, vol. ii. pp. 261-395; Diog. 
Laért. vi.; and the articles ANTISTHENES; DE- 
MONAX; DIOGENES; MENIPPUS. 

Cynisca (Kuvicxa). A daughter of Archidamus, 
king of Sparta, who was the first woman that ever 
turned her attention to the training of steeds, and 
the first that obtained a prize at the Olympic 
Games (Pausan. iii. 8). 

Cyno (Kua). The wite of a herdsman, and the 
one who nurtured and brought up Cyrus the Great, 
when exposed in infancy (Herod. i. 110). 
name in the Median language was Spaco, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, who makes Cyno the Greek 
translation of it, from kvav, “a dog,” and adds that 
it signified in the Median tongue a female dog. 

CynocephAli (Kuvoxepado). A nation of India, 
who were said to have the heads of dogs, whence 
their name (Ctesias, Ind. 23; Aul. Gell. ix. 4). Dio- 
dorus Siculus speaks of them as resembling human 
beings of deformed visage and as sending forth 
human mutterings. It has been generally sup- 
posed that the Cynocephali of antiquity were 
nothing more than a species of large ape or ba- 
boon. Heeren, however (Jdeen, i. 2, p. 689), thinks 
that Ctesias refers, in fact, to the Pariahs, or lowest 
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caste of Hindoos; and that the appellation of 
Cynocephali is a figurative allusion to their de- 
graded state. The name is also applied to the 
baboons revered by the ancient Egyptians. Thoth, 
the god of science, is often represented as dog- 
headed, and so Anubis (q. v.). 


Cynosarges (Kuvdcapyes). A place in the sub- 
urbs of Athens, where the school of the Cynics was 
held. (See Cynicr.) It derived its name from a 
white dog (kioy apyds), which, when Diomus was 
sacrificing to Heracles, snatched away part of the 
victim. It was adorned with several temples. 
The most remarkable thing in it, however, was the 
Gymnasium, where all strangers, who had but one 
parent an Athenian, had to perform their exer- 
cises, because Heracles, to whom it was conse- 
crated, had a mortal for his mother and was not 
properly one of the immortals. Cynosarges is sup- 
posed to have been situated at the foot of Mount 
Anchesmus. 

Cynoscephdlae (Kuvds Kedadai, i. e. “ Dogs’ 
Heads).” Twe hills near Scotussa in Thessaly, 
where the Thebans defeated the Pheraeans (B.c. 
364) and where Flamininus gained his celebrated 
victory over Philip of Macedonia, B.c, 197. 

Cynossema (Kuvos Sra, i. e. “Dog’s Tomb”). 
A promontory in the Thracian Chersonesus near 
Madytus, so called because it was supposed to be 
the tomb of Hecuba, who had been previously 
changed into a dog. See HecusBa. 

Cynosura (Kuyogoupa). (1) A nymph of Ida in 
Crete, one of the nurses of Zeus, and afterwards 
changed into a constellation. (2) A promontory 
|of Attica, formed by the range of Pentelicus. (3) 
A promontory of Attica, facing the northeastern 
|extremity of Salamis. It is mentioned in the ora- 
‘ele delivered to the Athenians prior to the battle 
of Salamis (Herod. viii. 76). 

Cynthia (Kvy6ia). A surname of Artemis, from 
Mount Cynthus, in the island of Delos, where she 
was born. 

Cynthus (Kiv6os). A mountain of Delos, cele- 
brated as the birthplace of Apollo and Artemis, 
| who were hence called Cynthius and Cynthia re- 
spectively. 

Cynuria (Kvvoupia). A district on the frontiers 
of Argolis and Laconia, for the possession of which 
| the Argives and Spartans carried on frequent wars, 
/and which the Spartans at length obtained about 
| B.C. 550. 

Cynus (Kivos). The chief seaport in the terri- 
tory of the Loeri Opuntii. According to some an- 
| cient traditions, it had long been the residence of 
Deucalion and Pyrrha; the latter was even said to 
/ have been interred here (Strab. ix. p. 425). 
| Cyparissia (Kumapiccia). A town in Messenia, 
on the western coast, on a promontory and bay of 
| the same name. 

/ Cyparissus (Kurdpicoos). (1) Son of Telephus, 
who, having inadvertently killed his favorite stag, 
was seized with immoderate grief and metamor- 
phosed into a cypress. (2) A small town in Pho- 
cis on Parnassus, near Delphi. 

| Cypria (Kuzpia). A poem in early days ascribed 
to Homer, but denied to him by Herodotus (ii. 117). 
| Later, its author is variously given as Stasinus or 
Hegesias. It detailed the causes of the Trojan 
War, and served as a sort of introduction to the 
Iliad. See Cyciic Ports; HomeErus. 
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Cyprus (Kimpos). A large island of the Medi- 
terranean, south of Cilicia and west of Syria, 
identical, at least in part, with the Hebrew Kit- 
tim, which seems to be its oldest known name; 
but it appears to be sometimes included in the 
name Caphtor, a title that properly belongs to 
Crete with other islands and coast lands settled 
by the Caphtorim. Other ancient names of Cy- 
prus, most of them poetical, are Aeria, Aerosa, Aca- 
mantis, Amathusia, Aphrodisia, Aphelia, Collinia, 
Cerastis, Cryptos, Meinis, Ophiusa, Macaria, Pa- 
phos, Sphekeia. The derivation of the name is 
uncertain, but the principal authorities, ancient 
and modern, refer it to the Hebrew kopher or gopher, 
the name of a tree; sometimes, without adequate 
reason, connecting it with cupressus. Another der- 
ivation is from cuprum, “copper,” formerly found 
in the island; but the yaAkos Kvmpuos or aes cyprium 
probably took its name from the island, not the 
island from the metal. 

Cyprus is reckoned by Strabo (or Timaeus, 
whom he follows) to be the third in extent of the 
Mediterranean isles. Its shape was aptly com- 
pared by the ancients to the outspread skin of an 
ox, or to the fleece of a sheep. Its extreme length, 
from Cape Acamas (now Cape Arnaouti or Epi- 
phanio) on the west to the promontory Dinaretum 
(now St. Andrea) on the east, is about 140 miles; 
its greatest breadth, from Crommyon (now Corma- 
citi) on the north to Cape Curias (now Cape Gatto), 
on the south, about 60; its width varying greatly, 
the long strip that ends at Dinaretum being very 
narrow and scarcely more than 10 miles across at 
any point. Off Dinaretum are several small isl- 
ands called Kleides (Keys). The coast is provided 
with numerous bays; but the harbors are now 
mere roadsteads, though the remains of ancient 
artificial harbor moles are to be seen at several 
places (as New Paphos, Soli, etc.). 

From Crommyon to Dinaretum, along and quite 
near the coast, extends a mountainous chain, of 
which the highest peaks are Buffavento (3240 ft.), 
Pentedactylon (2480 ft.), and Elias (2810 ft.). The 
principal ranges, however, are in the west and 
southwest, the highest point being Mount Olympus 
(Trodos or Troddos, 6590 ft.), nearly midway be- 
tween Curium on the south coast and Soli on the 
north, from the top of which a view of the whole 
island can be obtained. Next in height is Mount 


Adelphi (Maschera, 5380 ft.), a few miles to the | 


east; still farther east, a hill (4370 ft:) whose an- 
cient name is unknown; and still farther east 
again, Mount Santa Croce (Stavros, 2300 ft.). The 
chain extends nearly to Famagousta (Ammochos- 
tos, Constantia -Salamis), with frequent spurs to 
the shore; and spurs also extend from Olympus 
radially to the north, west, and sonth. Between 
the two ranges is a vast plain, now called the Mes- 
souria, whose principal river is the Pidias (Pidaeas), 
emptying into the sea near Salamis. The Messou- 
ria to-day is one vast grain-field, interspersed 
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with insignificant villages. The island formerly 
abounded in trees and timber, of which it is now 
mostly denuded, though the kharub, olive, fig, 
orange, date-palin, lemon, nectarines, apricots, etc., 
and others suited to the climate flourish. Wild 
grape-vines still grow to an immense size. Wine, 
of various sorts, is abundant; the best and most 
famous being the Commanderia wine, so named 
from its original producers, the Knights of St. 
John, at Colossi. Formerly Cyprus yielded to no 
region in fertility, producing an abundance of 
grain, wine, oil, and fruits. At the proper season 
the hills and uneultivated plains are carpeted 
with anemones, ranunculuses, crocuses, hyacinths, 
squills, and a great variety of other flowers, especi- 
ally those with bulbous roots. One ancient epi- 
thet of Cyprus is evoadys. But agriculture, along 
with irrigation and drainage, is much neglected. 
Salt lakes, or ‘‘Salines,” exist near Larnaca, the 
ancient Citium, furnishing now, as in the times of 
Pliny, vast supplies of salt for home consumption 
and exportation, the salt coating the surface as the 
summer heat evaporates the water. The climate 
is still that of the ancient nimio calore. 

Although the names of special historians have 
come down to us, we possess no ancient special 
treatise or history of the island, but are dependent 
for information anciently current upon the fre- 
quent mention in the Greek and Roman classics, 
with brief notices in the later historians. These 
are best collected in Engel’s monograph Aypros 
(Berlin, 1841). 

The earliest inhabitants have generally been 
supposed to be Pheenicians, and it is true that the 
Pheenician language retained its hold in certain 
parts of Cyprus as late as anywhere, contemporar- 
ily, of course, with the Greek, the Lycian (locally), 


and later with the Latin. The Cypriotes, how- 
ever, spoke a language peculiar to themselves, as 
was long ago evident from the scattered glosses 
preserved by the grammarians and lexicographers, 
and as has lately been further and most conclu- 
sively shown by the recent discovery and decipher- 
ment of inscriptions in the peculiar Cypriote char- 
acter. This language was essentially Greek; and 
the Greek of Cyprus to-day embraces many pecu- 
liarities of its own. The legendary hero of Cyprus 
was Cinyras, who is said to have come to the isl- 
and at the time of the beginning of the Trojan 
War. Without going into the matter of the leg- 
end, it may be said that Greek inscriptions of the 
“Cinyradae” (the priestly caste of Old Paphos, 
etc.) have been found in the island within the last 
twenty years. 

The chief religion of the island was notoriously 
the worship of Venus; but with few exceptions 
(as e. g. Zeus Labranios, introduced near Amathus 
from Caria) the religion and deities were intro- 
duced from Pheenicia, and thus indirectly from the 
farther East—with, however, some Greek modifica- 
tion. Aphrodité, Apollo, Hereules, and other dei- 
ties usually called Greek or Roman were thus in- 
troduced, the Greek and Phcenician names of 
some of them appearing now and then on the same 
bilingual inscription. Aphrodité had her epithet 
of “ Paphian” not only at Paphos, where her rites 
included all the extravagancies of Mylitta at Baby- 
lon, but at the other seats of her worship—Golgos, 
Dali, Cerynia, ete. Apollo Hylates, who had a 
temple at Curium, is called by that name and also 


by his Phewnician name of Resheph Mical on a 
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bilingual inscription found at Dali. A temple to 
Eshmunmelqarth (=Aesculapius-Hercules), a Phoe- 
nician deity much like the Greek Palaemon and 
the Roman Portumnus, near the Salines at Larna- 
cea, has furnished a number of Pheenician inserip- 
tions of the fourth century B.c.; while a temple 
to Artemis Paralia, close at hand, has furnished a 
few Greek inscriptions and an immense number of 
valuable terra-cotta remains. 


Colossal Male Head from Cyprus. (Di Cesnola.) 


Aside from the mythical reign of Cinyras over 


the whole island, the territory, so far as we know, | 
was broken up into a number of kingdoms, whose | 
detailed history has well-nigh perished. A dy-| 


nasty of Phenician kings ruled over Citium, Ida- 


lium, and Tamassus in the fifth and fourth centu- | 


ries B.c. Salamis, said to have been founded by 
Teucer, and by him named after his native city, 


had its own Greek kings at the same period. Pa- | 


phos had its dynasty of the Cinyradae, who seem 
also to have extended their power over Amathus 
and certain other parts. Soli and Cythrea traced 
their origin to the Athenians; Lapethus and Cery- 
nia to a Lacedaemonian colony under Praxander 
and an Achaean oue under Cepheus; Curium to 
the Argives. A town Asiné, whose site is not 
known, is said to have been colonized by the Dry- 
opians ; Neo-Paphos by Agapenor. The promon- 
tory Acamas is said to have its name from the hero 
of the Trojan War. Old Paphos, Amathus, and 
Citium were founded by the Phenicians; and of 
these, Citinm (with Dali and Tamassus) seems to 
have retained its Phoenician charactcr with less 
modification than the others. Carpassia seems 
also to have had a Phenician origin. Articles of 
Phenician manufacture—bronze, gold, silver, pot- 
+6* 
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tery, etc. —have 
been found in 
abundance all 
over the island, 

Aside from 
these scattered 
data, we know 
that Thothmes 
Ill. of Egypt 
(cir. B.c. 1500) 
conquered Cy- 
prus; Belus of 
Tyre was at one 
time its master; 
ten kingdoms, 
including Soli, 
Chytri, Curium, 
Lapethus, Cery- 
nia, Neo Paphos, 2 
Marium,Idalium,  Terra-cotta Vase from Citium, inscribed 
Citium,andAma- Khthac. (Di Cesnola.) 
thus, sent their submission to the Assyrian Esar- 
haddon (cir. B.c. 890); Sargon put the island to 
tribute (cir. B.c. 707); Apries (Pharaoh Hophra) 
of Egypt defeated some Cyprian monarchs near 
Citium, and returned home laden with their spoils; 
Amasis of Egypt overran the island and put it to 
tribute, but the Cyprian rulers joined Cambyses 
the Persian against the son of Amasis. The king 
of Amathus revolted from the Persians in the time 
of Darius, and the longest record extant in the 
Cypriote character commemorates one of the side 
issues of this struggle. In B.c. 477, the Athenians 
and Lacedaemonians conquered part of Cyprus 
from the Persians; and a war resulted in which 
the Greeks, with the Tyrians and Egyptians as 
allies, were on one side, and the Persians on the 
other. The power of Alexander the Great was 
both felt and helped in Cyprus, after which, under 
the Ptolemies, followed wars and doubtful sover- 
eignty, till Demetrius Poliorcetes conquered the 
island (cir. B.c. 306). About B.c. 296, Ptolemy Soter 
took the island, after which it remained under 
Egypt till conquered by the Romans. 

Literature and the arts flourished in Cyprus 
even from a very early period, as witness the “ Cy- 
pria Carmina,” by some attributed to Homer.  Ci- 
tium was the birthplace of Zeno. It is foreign to 
the present article to trace the history of the island 
| during the Roman rule, the Arabs, the dukedoms 
of the Crusades, Richard of England, the Lusig- 
‘nans, the Turks, and the recent occupation by the 
English. Its geographical position made it the 
| field for the exhibition of the arts, deeds, and cults 


| of various nations; and its remains, as brought to 
light in the explorations of the last twenty-five 


Vase, with Phoenician Inscription Burnt on the Clay. 
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years, have given a deeper insight into the ancient | works accomplished being the further excavation 
life and occupations and attainments of its succes- | of the site of the greater temple of Venus at Old 
sive peoples and masters than it had been thought | Paphos, and some large operations near Salamis. 
possible hitherto to attain, and necessitated the) For authorities, among many, see Engel, Kypros, 
rewriting of the principal chapters in the history | above referred to; Di Cesnola, Cyprus (New York 
of ancient art. From the time of Pococke, who, | and London, 1878); R. H. Lang, Cyprus, ete. Lon- 
nearly three centuries ago, made his famous dis- | don, 1878). The literature in periodicals and minor 
coveries of Phoenician inscriptions (chiefly about | volumes is very extensive. 

Citium), down to the English occupation, scattered Cypséla (ra Kiweda). (1) A town in Arcadia 
and partial explorations have been made. The | oy the frontiers of Laconia. (2) A town in Thrace 
discovery, in the first half of this century, of in- | 9) the Hebrus and the Egnatia Via. 


scriptions in a character hitherto unknown, eae Cypsélus (Kéwedos). A tyrant of Corinth, B.c. 
their decipherment, from 1873 CONE SS has fur- 655-625, so named because when a child he was 
elas HE ELE A te pee Bishan ee rouge concealed from the Bacchiadae (the Doric nobility 
ee MS aie US AE ee Cue of Corinth) by his mother in a chest (ckupéAn). He 
thither from the East, XaCo: Ee tn piston: was succeeded in the tyranny by his son Periander. 
cal matters and a vast addition to the knowledge : | 
of Greek dialects. The characters are syllabic, Kyrbeis (xupBeis). See AXONES. 

with peculiar laws of writing, and the language Cyrenaica (7 Kupyvaia). A country of Africa, 
Greek. Some hundreds of these inscriptions are | east of the Syrtis Minor and west of Marmarica. It 
now known (the most of them found by Di Cesno- | corresponds with the modern Barca. Cyrenaica was 
la)—some bilingual (Phenician and Cypriote) and | considered by the Greeks as a sort of terrestrial 
some digraphic (Greek and Cypriote). The de-| paradise. This was partly owing to the force of 
cipherment is a brilliant record—George Smith, of | contrast, as all the rest of the African coast along 
England, discovering the key in a bilingual inserip- | 
tion now in the British Museum; R. H. Lang simul- | 
taneously and independently proving the incor- | 
rectness of certain previous attempts by others; | 
after which Samuel Birch made additional prog- | 
ress; and complete inscriptions were first read 

simultaneously and independently by Justus Sie-| 
gismund and W. Deecke of Strassburg, M. Schmidt 
of Jena, and I. H. Hall of New York, since which 
time many writers have contributed lexicographic 
and dialectic additions. 

The discoveries by exploration and excavation 
have been chiefly made (though the work of others 
is not inconsiderable ) by L. P. di Cesnola, while 
U.S. Consul at Cyprus, from 1866 to 1877. His 
work covered nearly all parts of the island, dis- 
covering the sites of many ancient cities, and ruins 
of others whose ancient identity is not yet known, | 
besides many temples, necropoles, ancient aque- | the Mediterranean, from Carthage to the Nile, was 
ducts, and other remains, including over 200 in-|}a barren, sandy waste, and partly to the actual 
scriptions, in Assyrian, Cypriote, Phoenician, Greek, | fertility of Cyrenaica itself. It was extremely 
and Latin, The greatest number (many thou-} well watered, and the inhabitants, according to 
sands) and most important of the objects discov- | Herodotus (iy. 199), employed eight months in col- 
ered are deposited in the Metropolitan Museum of | lecting the productions of the land; the maritime 
Art in New York, though many found their way to | places first yielded their fruits, then the second re- 
European museums and private collections. The! gion, which they called the hills, and lastly those 

= ‘ of the highest part inland. 
T TL UU HT One of the chief natural 
TE HAMM TU a f per) productions of Cyrenaica 

il 7 was an herb called silphi- 

Yh) 


Coins of Cyrené, bearing the sacred Silphium Plant. 


/ wm, a kind of laserpitium 
} re Nii orassafeetida. It was fat- 
I}, ih! . 
\ tening for cattle, render- 
ing their flesh also tender, 
and was a useful aperient 
for man. From its juice, 
too, when kneaded with 
clay, a powerful antiseptic 
was obtained. The silphi- 
statuary, pottery, terra-cottas, glass, gold, silver, | um formed a great article of trade, and at Rome 
and gems are a unique and unrivalled collection, | the composition above mentioned sold for its 
and their value for the study of Phoenician and | weight in silver. It is for this reason that the 
Greek archeology, art, and history appears in| silphium appeared always on the medals of Cy- 
their unceasing use in the learned publications of |rené. Its culture was neglected, however, when 
all countries. Since the occupation of Cyprus by | the Romans became masters of the country and 
the English, others have excavated and explored, | pasturage was more attended to. Cyrenaica was 
but by no means on the same scale, the principal | called Pentapolis from its having five cities of 


Cyprian Sarcophagus— Roman Period. 
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note in it—Cyrené, Arsinoé, Apollonia, Ptolemais, 
Berenicé, and Teuchira. All of these exist at the 
present day under the form of towns or villages. 
See CYRENE. 


Cyrenaici (Kupnvaixoi). A sect of philosophers 
who followed the doctrines of Aristippus (q. v.), 
and whose name was derived from their founder’s 
having been a native of Cyrené, and from their 
school having been established in this place. 
Aristippus made the summum bonwm and the rédos 
of man to consist in enjoyment, accompanied by 
good taste and freedom of mind, 76 xpareiy kai p27) 
yrragbat HOdvev apiotoy, ov Td uw ypnoOa (Diog. 
Laért. ii.75). Happiness, said the Cyrenaics, con- 
sists, not in tranquillity or indolence, but in a 
pleasing agitation of the mind or in active enjoy- 
ment. 
human pursuit; it is only in subserviency to this 
that fame, friendship, and even virtue are to be de- 
sired. All crimes are venial, because never com- 
mitted except through the immediate impulse of 
passion. Nothing is just or unjust by nature, but 
by custom and law. The business of philosophy is 
to regulate the senses in that manner which will 
render them most productive of pleasure. Since, 
then, pleasure is to be derived, not from the past 
or the future, but the present, a wise man will 
take care to enjoy the present hour, and will be 
indifferent to life or death. Such were the tenets 
of the Cyrenaic School. The short duration of 
this sect was owing, in part, to the remote dis- 
tance of Cyrené from Greece, the chief seat of 
learning and philosophy; in part to the unbound- 
ed latitude which these philosophers allowed them- 
selves in practice as well as opinion; and finally 
to the rise of the Epicurean School, which taught 
the doctrine of pleasure in a more punosophical 
form. The Cyrenaic teaching that pleasure is the 
only good was developed in a curious way by He- 
gesias (q. v.), who argued that as pleasure is the 
only good, and that as, by reason of the uncertain- 
ties of life, an existence of pure pleasure is impos- 
sible of attainment by man, the true philosopher 
will not seek to live, but will end his life by sui- 
cide. He therefore preached the doctrine of self- 
destruction. See Wendt, De Philosophia Cyrenaica 
(Gottingen, 1841); Von Stein, De Philosophia Cy- 
renaica (Gottingen, 1355); and Ueberweg, Hist. of 
Philos. vol. i. pp. 95-98 (Eug. trans. N. Y. 1872). 


Cyrené (Kupyyy). (1) Daughter of Hypseus, 
mother of Aristaeus by Apollo, and carried by the 
god from Mount Pelion to Libya, where the city 
of Cyrené derived its name from her. (2) An im- 
portant Greek city in the north of Africa, lying 
between Alexandria and Carthage. It was found- 
ed by Battus (B.C. 631), who led a colony from the 
island of Thera, and he and his descendants ruled 
over the city for eight generations. It stood eigh- 
ty stadia (eight geographical miles) from the coast, 
on the edge of the upper of two terraces of table- 
land, at the height of 1800 feet above the sea, in 
one of the finest situations in the world. At a 
later time Cyrené became subject to the Egyptian 
Ptolemies, and was eventually formed, with the 
island of Crete, into a Roman province. The ruins 
of the city of Cyrené are very extensive. It was the 
birthplace of Carneades, Callimachus, Eratosthe- 
nes, and Aristippus. The territory of Cyrené, called 
Cyrenaica, included also the Greek cities of Barca, 


Pleasure (jdov7) is the ultimate object of | ‘ , , 
| translation of his works in the Oxford Library of 
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Cyrené. Under the Ptolemies, Hesperides became 
Berenicé, Teuchira was called Arsinoé, and Barca 
was eclipsed by its port, which became a city called 
Ptolemais, 

Cyreschata. See Cyropouts, 

Cyriacus of Ancona. See RENAISSANCE, 


Cyrillus (KipiAdos). (1) A bishop of Jerusalem, 
A.D, 351-386, and a firm opponent of the Arians, 
by whose influence he was banished three times 
from Jerusalem. His works are not numerous, 
The most important are lectures to catechumens, 
etc., and a letter to the emperor Constantius, giv- 
ing an account of a luminous eross which ap- 
peared at Jerusalem in 351. The best editions are 
by Milles (Oxford, 1703), Touttée (Paris, 1720), and 
Reischl and Rupp (1845-60). There is an English 


the Fathers, vol. iii. (1838). See also the works by 
Gounet (1876) and Marquardt (1882). (2) Bishop 
of Alexandria, A.D, 412-444, of which city he was 
a native. He was fond of power, and was of a 
remarkably polemical spirit. He persecuted the 
Jews, whom he expelled from Alexandria; and af- 
ter a long protracted struggle he procured the de- 
position of Nestorius, bishop of Constantinople. 
He was the author of a large number of works, 
many of which are extant; but in a literary view 
they are almost worthless. The best edition is 
still that of Aubert, 6 vols. (Paris, 1638). See 
Newman’s Historical Sketches, vol. ii.; Hefele’s 
History of the Councils, vol. ii.; and Kopallik, 
Cyrii von Alexandria (Mainz, 1881). 

Kyrios (kvpios). A lord or guardian; a person 
charged with the protection of such members of a 
family as were regarded as incapable of protecting 
themselves. The early law of all countries takes no- 
tice of families only; in other words, it only takes 
notice of persons exercising patria potestas. Attic 
law, therefore, subordinates a woman to her blood- 
relations; though relieved from her parent’s author- 
ity by his death, she continues subject through life 
to her nearest male relations as guardians (Maine, 
Ancient Law, p.152foll.). During marriage, of course, 
her husband was her KUpLOS } but when this rela- 
tion was terminated by death or divorce, she ac- 
quired no more freedom than before, but returned 
to the guardianship of her own family. The term 
kvpios is applied to males only during minority ; 
the kijpios of such was first, of course, the father, 
secondly the guardian appointed by his will, 
thirdly the nearest male relative. In cases of 
adoption, the natural father remained no longer 
the kipwos of the adoptee. See ADopTio; Epitro- 
pos; KAKOSIS. 

Cyrnus (Kipvos). The Greek name of the island 
of Corsica, from which is derived the adjective 
Cyrneus, used by the Latin poets. 


Cyrnus. See THEOGNIS. 


Cyropaedia (Kipouv Hadeia). A species of his- 
torical romance in eight books by Xenophon, pro- 
fessing to give an account of the early years of 
Cyrus the Great, but in reality setting forth an 
ideal system of kingly government. Some have 
considered the Cyropaedia as a criticism of the 
first two books of Plato’s Republic, on which see 
Aulus Gellius, xiv. 3. It is the longest and most 
ambitious of all the works of Xenophon, and is in- 
teresting as containing in the form of an episode 


Tenchira, Hesperides, and Apollonia, the port of | the earliest specimen of a love-romance—the sto- 
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ry of the love of Abradatus and Panthea. The 
chapter of the work is probably spurious. 
Mahafty, Hist. of Class. Gk. Lit. ii. pp. 280-282. ) 


Good editions are those of Breitenbach and Hert- | 


lein (1874); and Holden (1890). 

Cyropdlis (Kupdovus). 
the banks of the Iaxartes, founded by Cyrus. It 
was also called Cyreschata. Alexander destroyed 
it, and built in its stead a city, called by the Ro- 
man geographers Alexandrea Ultima, by the Greeks, 
’ANeEavdpeia Eo yarn, of which the Latin is a trans- 
lation. 

Cyrrhesticé (Kuppnotiky). The name given un- 
der the Selencidae to a province of Syria, lying 
between Commagené on the north and the plain 
of Antioch on the south. 

Cyrrhus (Kvppos). (1) A city of Macedonia in 
the vicinity of Pella. (2) A city of Syria, the cap- 
ital of a district named after it, Cyrrhestica. It 
derived its name from the Macedonian Cyrrhus. 

Cyrus (Kipos; in Persian, Kurus). (1) A cele- 
brated conqueror, and the founder of the Persian 
Empire. 


who ruled in Susiana. According to Herodotus, 


he was the son of Mandani, daughter of Astyages, | 
The father of Cyrus was the | 
It having been foretold that | 


king of the Medes, 
Persian Cambyses. 
Mandani’s son would become the lord of all Asia, 
Astyages attempted to destroy the infant, and de- 


livered it to Harpagus, his attendant, to kill. Har- 
pagus, however, fearing the anger of Mandani, 
gave the child to a herdsman, one Mitradates, | 


who reared the young Cyrus as his own son, under 
the name of Agradates. 
the true parentage of the boy was accidentally 
discovered by Astyages, who, after punishing Har- 
pagus with great barbarity, sent Cyrus to his par- 
ents in Persia. 
he headed a revolt against Astyages, who had be- 
come unpopular by his tyranny, and defeated him 
in battle (B.c. 559). The Medes then accepted Cy- 
rus as their king. 

He had not been long seated on the throne 
when his dominions were invaded by Croesus, 
king of Lydia, the issue of which contest was so 
fatal to the latter. (See CroEsus.) The con- 
quest of Lydia established the Persian monarchy 


on a firm foundation, and Cyrus was now called | 


away to the East by vast designs and by the 
threats of a distant aud formidable enemy. Bab- 
ylon still remained an independent city in the 
heart of his empire, and to reduce it was his first 
and most pressing care. On another side he was 
tempted by the wealth and weakness of Egypt, 
while his northern frontier was disturbed and en- 
dangered by the fierce barbarians who ranged 
over the plains that stretch from the skirts of the 
Indian Caucasus to the Caspian. 
should be subdued or humbled his Eastern proy- 
inces could never enjoy peace or safety. These 
objects demanded his own presence ; the subjuga- 
tion of the Asiatic Greeks, as a less urgent and less 
difficult, enterprise, he committed to his lieuten- 
ants. While the latter, therefore, were executing 
his commands in the West, he was himself enlarg- 
ing and strengthening his power in the East. Af- 


ter completing the subjugation of the nations west | 


of the Euphrates, he marched upon Babylon (q. v.), 
which he took. The account of this conquest, as 
described by Herodotus, is given in the article 
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last | 
(See | 
inscription found at Babylon states that Cyrus, 


Pere CTU aerial (London, 1883); and his Introduction to Ezra, Ne- 


He comes forth in a line of monarchs | 


When ten years of age, | 


When the young prince grew up, | 


, Successor, 


CYRUS 


BABYLON. Recent archeological discoveries, how- 
ever, tend to discredit his narrative. A tablet- 


“king of Elam,” took Sippara and Babylon “ with- 
out fighting.” This took place in B.c. 538. See 
Sayce, Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments 


hemiah, and Esther (2a ed. London, 1887). 

Cyrus enjoyed no long interval of repose. The 
protection which he afforded to the Jews was prob- 
ably connected with 
his designs upon 
Egypt, but he ney- 
er found leisure to 
carry them into ef- 
fect. Soon after the 
fall of Babylon he 
undertook an expe- 
dition against one 
of the nations on 
the eastern side of 
the Caspian. Ac- 
cording to Herodo- 
tus, it was the Mas- 
sagetae, a nomadic 
horde which had 
driven the Scythi- 
ans before them 
towards the West; 
and, after gaining a 
victory over them 
by stratagem, he 
was defeated in a 
great battle and 
slain. The event is 
the same in the nar- 
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Cyrus. (Pasargadae.) 


|rative of Ctesias; but the people against whom 


Cyrus marched are called the Derbices, and their 
army is strengthened by troops and elephants fur- 
nished by Indian allies; while the death of Cyrus 
is speedily avenged by one of his vassals, Amor- 
ges, king of the Sacae, who gains a decisive victo- 
ry over the Derbices, and annexes their land to the 
Persian Empire. Cyrus died in B.c. 529. His son 
and successor, Cambyses, had been made by him 
king of Babylon three years before. Cyrus was 
one of the greatest Asiatics who ever lived; and 
with the exception of Egypt, the greater part of 
the Old World was under his rule at the time of 
his death. His capitals were Ecbatana and Susa; 
and his tomb exists to-day at Murgab, near Pasar- 
gadae. 

(2) Commonly called “the Younger,” to distin- 


/guish him from the preceding, was the second of 


the four sons of Darius Nothus and Parysatis. Ac- 
cording to the customs of the monarchy, his elder 
brother Artaxerxes was the legitimate heir-appar- 


/ent; but Cyrus was the first son born to Darius af- 


Until these last ter his accession to the throne, and he was also 


his mother’s favourite. She had encouraged him 
to hope that, as Xerxes, through the influence of 
Atossa, had been preferred to his elder brother, 
who was born while their father was yet in a pri- 
vate station, so she should be able to persuade Da- 
rius to set aside Artaxerxes and declare Cyrus his 
In the meanwhile he was invested 
with the government of the western provinces. 
This appointment he seems from the first to have 
considered as a step to the throne. He had, how- 
ever, sagacity and courage enough to perceive 
that, should he be disappointed in his first expec- 
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tations, the co-operation of the Greeks might still 
enable him to force his way to the throne. It was 
with this view that he zealously embraced the side 
of Sparta in her struggle with Athens, both as the 
power which he found in the most prosperous con- 
dition and as that which was most capable of fur- 
thering his designs. According to Plutarch (4r- 
tax. 2), Cyrus went to attend his father’s sick-bed 
with sanguine hopes that his mother had accom- 
plished her purpose, and that he was sent for 
to receive the crown. On his arrival at court, 
however, he saw himself disappointed in his ex- 
pectations, and found that he had only come to 
witness his father’s death and his brother’s ac- 
cession to the throne. He accompanied Artax- 
erxes, whom the Greeks distinguished by the 
epithet of Mnemon, to Pasargadae, where the 
Persian kings went through certain mystic cere- 
monies of inauguration, and Tissaphernes took 
this opportunity of charging Cyrus with a design 
against his life. It would seem, from Plutarch’s 
account, that one of the officiating priests was 
suborned to support the charge, though it is by 
no means certain that it was unfounded. Artax- 
erxes was convinced of its truth, and determined 
on putting his brother to death; and Cyrus was 
only saved by the passionate entreaties of Pary- 
satis, in whose arms he had sought refuge from the 
executioner. On this occasion Artaxerxes suffered 
her to overpower both the suspicions suggested 
by Tissaphernes and the jealousy which the tem- 
per and situation of Cyrus might reasonably have 
excited. He not only pardoned his brother, but 
permitted him to return to his government. Cyrus 
felt himself not obliged, but humbled, by his rival’s 
clemency; and the danger he had escaped only 
strengthened his resolution to make himself, as 
soon as possible, independent of the power to 
which he owed his life. 

Immediately after his return to Sardis, he be- 
gan to make preparations for the execution of his 
designs. The chief difficulty was to keep them 
concealed from Artaxerxes until they were fully 
matured; for though his mother, who was proba- 
bly from the beginning acquainted with his pur- 
pose, was at court, always ready to put the most 
favourable construction on his conduct, yet Tissa- 
phernes was at hand to watch it with malignant 
attention and to send the earliest information of 
any suspicious movement to the king. Cyrus, 
however, devised a variety of pretexts to blind 
Tissaphernes and the court, while he collected an 
army for the expedition which he was meditating. 
His main object was to raise as strong a body of 
Greek troops as he could, for it was only with such 
aid that he could hope to overpower an adversary 
who had the whole force of the Empire at his com- 
mand; and he knew enough of the Greeks to be- 
lieve that their superiority over his countrymen, 
in skill and courage, was sufficient to compensate 

’ for almost any inequality of numbers. 

In the spring of B.c. 401, Cyrus began his march 
from Sardis. His whole Grecian force, a part of 
which joined him on the route, amounted to 11,- 
000 heavy infantry and about 2000 targeteers. His 
barbarian troops were 100,000 strong. After di- 
recting his line of march through the whole ex- 
tent of Asia Minor, he entered the Babylonian ter- 
ritory; and it was not until he reached the plain 
of Cunaxa, between sixty and seventy miles from 
Babylon, that he became certain of his brother's 
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intention to hazard an engagement. Artaxerxes 
met him in this spot at the head of an army of 
900,000 men. If we may believe Plutarch, the 
Persian monarch had continued to waver almost 
to the last between the alternatives of fight- 
ing and retreating, and was only diverted from 
adopting the latter course by the energetic re- 
monstrances of Tiribazus. In the battle which 
ensued the Greeks soon routed the barbarians op- 
posed to them, but committed an error in pursu- 
ing them too far; and Cyrus was compelled, in or- 
der to avoid being surrounded by the rest of the 
king’s army, to make an attack upon the centre, 
where his brother led in person. He routed the 
royal body-guard, and being hurried away by the 
violence of his feelings the moment he espied the 
king, he engaged with him, but was himself 
wounded and slain by a common soldier. Had 
Clearchus acted in conformity with the directions 
of Cyrus, and led his division against the king’s 
centre, instead of being drawn off into pursuit of 
the flying enemy, the victory must have belonged 
to Cyrus. According to the Persian custom of 
treating slain rebels, the head and right hand of 
Cyrus were cut off and brought to the king, who 
is said himself to have seized the head by 
the hair and to have held it up as a proof of 
his victory to the view of the surrounding crowd. 
Thus ended the expedition of Cyrus. The Greeks, 
after the battle, began to negotiate with the 
king through Tissaphernes, who offered to lead 
them home. He treacherously violated his word, 
however; and having, by an act of perfidy, 
obtained possession of the persons of the Greek 
commanders, he sent them up to the king at 
Babylon, where they were all put to death. The 
Greeks were not, however, discouraged, though at 
a great distance from their country and surround- 
ed on every side by a powerfal enemy. They im- 
mediately chose new commanders, in the number of 
whom was Xenophon, who has given an account 
of their celebrated retreat. See ANABASIS. 

Cyrus (Kvpos). <A large river of Asia, rising in 
Iberia and falling into the Caspian; now the Kur. 
This river waters the great valley of Georgia, and 
is increased by the Aragui; the Iora, probably the 
Iberus of the ancients; and the Alasan, which is - 
their Alazo. 

Cyta (Kira). A city of Colchis, in the interior of 
the country, near the river Phasis, and northeast of 
Tyndaris. It was the birthplace of Medea. The 
inhabitants, like the Colchians generally, were 
famed for their acquaintance with poisonous herbs 
and magic rites. Scylax calls the place Malé 
(MdAn). Medea was called Cytaeis from this her 
native city. 

Cythéra(Kv6npa). The modern Cerigo; an island 
off the southeast point of Laconia, with a town of 
the same name in the interior, the harbour of which 
was called Scandea. It was colonized at an early 
time by the Pheenicians, who introduced the wor- 
ship of Aphrodité (q. v.) into the island, for which 
it was celebrated. This goddess was hence called 
Cytheraea, Cythereis; and according to some tra- 
ditions, it was in the neighbourhood of this island 
that she first rose from the foam of the sea. 

Cythéris. A celebrated courtesan at Rome, the 
mistress of M. Antonius, and afterwards of the poet 
Gallus, the friend of Vergil, who in the Tenth Ec- 
logue speaks of her as Lycoris. 
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Cythnus (Kvéyvos). The modern Thermia; an 
jsland in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades 
(q. V-) 

Cytinium (Kvrivov). The most important of the 
four cities of Doris in Greece. According to Thucyd- 
ides (iii. 95), it was situated to the west of Par- 
nassus, and on the borders of the Locri Ozolae. 

Cytorum (Kitwpov). A city of Paphlagonia, on 
the coast between the promontory Carambis and 
Amastris. It was a Greek town of great antiquity, 
since Homer alludes to it (11. ii. 853), and it is thought 
to have been founded by a colony of Milesians. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, it had been a port of the inhab- 
itants of Sinopé. In its vicinity was a mountain, 
named Cytorus, which produced a beautifully 
veined species of box-tree (Catull. iv. 13; Verg. 
Georg. ii. 437). It is now Kidros. 

Cyzicenus Nummus. See CyZIcus; 
TRUM. 

Cyzicénus Oecus. See Domus, p. 546. 

Cyzicus (Kv¢ixos), (1) An island off the northern 
coast of Mysia, nearly triangular in shape, and about 
five hundred stadia in circuit. Its base was turned 
towards the Propontis, while the vertex advanced 
so closely to the continent that it was easy to con- 
nect it by a double bridge, which, as Pliny relates, 
was done by Alexander. Scylax, however, says 
that it was always a peninsula, and his authority 
is followed by Mannert, who is of opinion that the 
inhabitants may, after the time of Scylax, have 
separated it from the mainland by a canal or ditch, 
for purposes of security. It is certainly a penin- 
sula at the present day, and there are no indica- 
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tions whatever of the bridges mentioned by Pliny 
and others. (2) A celebrated city of Mysia, on the 
island of the same name, situated partly in the plain 
which extended to the bridges connecting the isl- 
and with the continent, and partly on the slope of 
Mount Arcton Oros. Its first foundation was as- 
cribed to a colony of Pelasgi from Thessaly, under 
the conduct of Cyzicus, son of Apollo. In process 
of time the Pelasgi were expelled by the Tyrrheni, 
and these again made way for the Milesians, who 
are generally looked upon by the Greeks as the 
real settlers, to whom the foundation of Cyzicus is 
to be attributed. Cyzicus became, in process of 
time, a flourishing commercial city, and was at the 
height of its prosperity when, through the means 
of the kings of Pergamus, it secured the favour and 
protection of Rome. Florus speaks of its beauty 
and opulence. The Cyzicene commonwealth re- 
sembled those of Rhodes, Marseilles, and Carthage. 
The Romans, in acknowledgment of the bravery 
and fidelity displayed by the Cyzicenians when 
besieged by Mithridates (B.c. 75), granted to them 
their independence and greatly enlarged their ter- 
ritory. Under the emperors, Cyzicus continued to 
prosper, and in the time of the Byzantine sway it 
was the metropolis of the Hellespontine province. 
Cyzicus gave birth to several historians, philos- 
ophers, and other writers. The coins of this place, 
called Ku¢txnvol oratnpes, were so beautiful as to 
be deemed a miracle of art. (See ELECTRUM.) 
Persephoné was worshipped as the chief deity of 
the place, and the inhabitants had a legend among 
them that their city was given by Zeus to this god- 
dess as a portion of her dowry. 
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D, as a symbol. 

In GREEK.—A = a tribus of Elis (Arch. Zeit. 1880, 
p. 57), déxepos, Sixaarns, Soddos (C. I. G. 3104), Sypov 
(C. I. G. 2383, ¥. B. A. = Wndiopare Bovdjs, Snpov). 

A=10 in the old decimal system of Greek nu- 


meration, AA=20, AAA=30; in the alphabetic | 


. system = 4; 76 A(C. I. G. 2059) = 70 réraprov. 

In Latry.—D=Decimus, decurio, December, 
decessit, decimanus, decretum, dedit, defunctus, 
denarius, designatus, deus, Diana, dies, dignus, di- 
vus, dixit, dominus, donayit, duumvir, ete., etc. 

D-D=dare debebit, dea Dia, dedit dedicavit, 
donum dedit, dis deae, domus divina,. 

DD = devoti. 


dedit, dono dedit dedicavit. 
D-D-D-D = datum de decreto decurionum,donum 
dat dicat dedicat. 
D:A =defunctus annorum, discens aquiliferum. 
D:B-S =diis bonis sacrum, 


D-C =decreto conscriptorum, decurionum con- | 


sulto, decurio civitatis. 


D-C-S =de conscriptorum (consilii, collegii) sen- | 


tentia, 


D:D-D-D-L-M=donum dat dicat dedicat libens 
merito. 

DDD-NNN = domini nostri tres. 

D:D:E= dare damnas esto. 

D-D-L:D-D:D = dedit dedicavit loco dato decre- 
to decurionum. 

D:D:O = diis deabus omnibus. 


D-D:P-P-P=decreto decurionum pecunia pub- 
lica posuerunt. 

D:D:V'L:L‘M= dono dedit votum Jaetus libens 
merito. 

D:F = dare facere, defunctus, dulcissimas filiae. 

D-I'M = deus invictus Mithras. 

D:L =dedit libens, deus Liber, die Lunae. 

D-M= dea magna, deum mater, decurio munici- 
pii, devotae memoriae, diis Manibus, divino man- 
datu, dolus malus. 

D-O = dari oportet. 

D-O'M = deo optimo maximo. 

D-P =de proprio deus patrius, diis parentibus, 


,donum posuit. 
D-D-D= datum decreto decurionum, deo donum | 


D-P:E = devotus pietati eius. 
D-P-P =dii Penates publici, de pecunia publica. 
D-P-S=de pagi sententia, de pecunia sua, de 


proprio suo, 


D-P-S:F:D = de pecunia sua factum dedit. 
D-Q=decurio quaestor. 
D-Q:A =de qua agitur. 
DQLS:T-T-L=dic qui legis: sit tibi terra le- 
vis. 
D-R:P =dignum re publica. 
DS=de suo, deus sanctus, deus Saturnus, di- 


/Scens signiferum. 


D-S:F-C = de suo faciendum curavit. 

D-S:P-D-D = de sua pecunia dono dedit. 

D-S:R = de suo restituit. 

D-S:S:F:C = de senatus sententia faciendum cu- 


| ravit. 
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D-S-V-L = de suo vivus libens. 

D-T =dum taxat, de thesauro. 

D-T-S = dis te servent. 

D-V-V-A-S-P-P=duumvir viis aedibus sacris 
publicis procurandis. 

D=500, formed by halving ©, the Etruscan 
symbol for 1000, 

Daae (Ada). See DAHAR. 

Dacia (Aaxia), as a Roman province, lay between 
the Danube and the Carpathian Mountains, and 
comprehended the modern Transylvania, Walla- 
chia, Moldavia, and part of Hungary. The Daci 
were of the same race and spoke the same language 
as the Getae, and are therefore usually said to be of 
Thracian origin. They were a brave and warlike 
people. In the reign of Domitian they became so 
formidable under their king, Decebalus, that the 
Romans were obliged to purchase a peace of them 
by the payment of tribute. Trajan delivered the 
Empire from this disgrace. He crossed the Dan- 
ube, and after a war of five years (A.D. 101-106) 
conquered the country, and made it a Roman prov- 
ince. Ata later period Dacia was invaded by the 
Goths ; and as Aurelian considered it more prudent 
to make the Danube the boundary of the Empire, 
he resigned Dacia to the barbarians, removed the 
Roman inhabitants to Moesia, and gave the name 
of Dacia (Aureliani) to that part of the province 
along the Danube where they were settled. 

Dacicus. A surname of the emperor Trajan, 
from his conquest of Dacia. See TRAIANUS. 


Dacier, ANNE LEFEVRE, a famous French trans- 
lator of the classics, was born at Saumur about 
1654. She was the daughter of Tanneguy Lefevre, 
a Huguenot scholar of some note. On her father’s 
death, and when in her eighteenth year, she went 
to Paris, where she soon after published an edition 
of Callimachus, which secured for her a place among 
the editors of the Delphin Edition (q.v.) of the 
classics, for which she prepared notes on Florus, 
Dictys Cretensis, Aurelius Victor, and Eutropius. 
In 1681 appeared her prose version of Anacreon 
and Sappho, followed by similar translations of 
Terence, selected plays of Plautus and Aristoph- 
anes, the Iliad (1711), and the Odyssey (1716). It 
is by these translations that she will be longest 
remembered, as she brought to the work much 
spirit and enthusiasm, combined with a good share 
of literary insight, so that her renderings are still 
cited by modern scholars. In her versions of Ho- 
mer especially, her direct, simple, and often home- 
ly language is admirably fitted to express the orig- 
inal. In defence of Homer against La Motte, she 
wrote a treatise Des Causes de la Corruption de la 
Gotit (1714). 

Mlle. Lefévre married in 1683 M. André Dacier, 
who subsequently became secretary of the French 
Academy, and was himself a man of much erudi- 
tion but little talent, so that he was wittily de- 
scribed as un gros mulet chargé de tout le bagage de 
Vantiquité. Both husband and wife received pen- 
sions from the king. Mme. Dacier died at the 
Louvre, where her husband was librarian, August 
17, 1720. See Sainte-Beuve, Causeries de Lundi, 
and Burette’s loge sur Mme. Dacier. 

Dact¥li (Adcrvdo.). Fabulous beings, to whom 
the discovery of iron, and of the art of working 
it by means of fire, was ascribed. Mount Ida, in 
Phrygia, is said to h 
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(Idaior) Dactyli. In Phrygia they were connected 
with the worship of Rhea, or Cybelé. They are 
sometimes confounded or identified with the Cure- 
tes, Corybantes, and Cabeiri (q. v.). See RHEA. 
The name Adxrudoi (“Fingers”) is variously ex- 
plained from their number being five or ten, or 
because they dwelt at the foot (éy Saxridow) of 
Mount Ida. The original number seems to have 
been three—i. e. Kelmis (KeApis) the Smelter, 
Damnameneus (Aapvapeveds) the Hammer, and 
Acmon ("Akyoy) the Anvil. This number was af- 
terwards increased to five, then to ten, to fifty- 
two, and finally to one hundred. See Lobeck, Ag- 
laophamos, 1166 foll.; Pollux, ii. 4; Diod. v. 64. 


Dactyliotheéca (daxrudvoOyKn ). A case or box 
where rings were kept. Such a ring-case has been 
recognized in a round ivory box found at Pompeii 
(Mus. Borb. ix. pl. xiv. 8). From the centre of the 
lid projects a vertical stick, on which the rings 
might be slid when the wearer took them off at his 
toilet. The same purpose may have been served 
by a bronze stand which was found at Talese. It 
consists of a rod resting on three feet. Down the 
rod may be slid a ring furnished with 
catches to hold it steady, to one of 
which is attached a vertical oval 
ring broken at the top so as to admit 
of rings or other articles of jewellery 
being slid upon it. The name was also 
applied to a cabinet or collection of 
jewels, as to which we learn from 
Pliay (H. N. xxxvii. § 11) that Scaurus, the step- 
son of Sulla, was the first person at Rome who 
had a collection of this kind, and that his was 
the only one till Pompey brought to Rome the col- 
lection of Mithridates, which he placed in the 
Capitol. 

Dact¥ylus (dadxrvdos ). A Greek measure, an- 
swering to the Roman digitus, each signifying ‘a 
finger-breadth ” and being the sixteenth part of a 
foot. See Pss. 

Daduchus (dadovxos). A torch-bearer. A name 
applied to the person who, on the fifth day of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, led the initiated, torch in 
hand, to the temple of Demeter, in memory of her 
wanderings with a lighted torch in search of Per- 
sephoné (q. v.). See ELEUSINIA; MYSTERIA. 

DaedAla (ra Aaidada). (1) A town of Caria, near 
the confines of Lycia and on the northern shore of 
the Glaucus Sinus. It was said to have derived 
its name from Daedalus, who, being stung by a 
snake on crossing the small river Ninus, died and 
was buried here. (2) A mountain, in the vicinity 
of the city of the same name and on the confines 
of Lycia. 

Daedala, Daedaleéa (Sdaidada, Saidadera). (1) A 
term applied to the earliest iconic representations 
of the gods roughly hewn out of wood (dya\pa 
&0Xov, Pausan. ix. 3,2). From a very early period 
stones and trees received divine honours (Lucian, 
Pseudom,30). Thus Artemis Sotera at Boiae was a 
myrtle (Pausan. iii. 22, 12); the Paphian Aphrodité, 
a conical stone. The effigy of the god, down to 
the latest times, was placed in a tree. The imme- 
diate predecessor, however, of the daidadov was a 
squared beam or flat board, which, like the pillar, 
was probably draped and decorated. (See DaEDA- 
Lus.) (2) A peculiar festival held by the Boeotians 


Dactyliotheca, 
(Pompeii. ) 


ave been the original seat of | in honour of Heré. The goddess had, according to 


the Dactyli, whence they are usualiy called Idaean the story, once quarrelled with Zeus and hidden 
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herself on Mount Cithaeron. Her husband then 
spread the report that he was going to marry an- 
other wife, and had an image of oak-wood decked 
out in bridal attire and carried over Cithaeron on 
a chariot with a numerous train amid the singing 
of marriage hymns. Heré, in her jealousy, threw 
herself upon her supposed rival, but, on discover- 
ing the trick, reconciled herself, with laughter, to 
Zeus, took her seat on the chariot, and founded the 
festival in memory of the incident. The feast was 
celebrated every seven years by the Plataeans 
alone and called the Little Daedala. But every 
sixtieth year all the cities of the Boeotian federa- 
tion kept it as the Great Daedala. At the Little 
Daedala, guided by the note of a bird, they fixed 
on a tree in a grove of oaks and cut a figure out 
of it, which they dressed in bridal attire and took, 
as in marriage procession, to the top of Cithaeron. 
Here they offered a goat to Zeus and a cow to 
Heré, and burned the image with the offering. At 
the Great Daedala the images made at the Little 
Daedala were distributed by lot among the cities 
of the Boeotian confederacy, and the same proceed- 
ings were then repeated (Pausan. ix. 3. 1, etc.). 
Daedalus (AaiSados, “cunning artificer”). The 
mythical Greek representative of all handiwork, 
especially of Attic and Cretan art. As such he was 
worshipped by the artists’ guilds, especially in Atti- 
ca. He is said to have been the son of the Athenian 
Metion, son of Eupalamus (the ready-handed), and 
grandson of Erechtheus. He was supposed to 


Daedalus and Icarus. 


(Rome, Villa Albani.) 


have been the first artist who represented the hu- 
man figure with open eyes, and feet and arms in 
motion. Besides being an excellent architect, he 
was said to have invented many implements— 
the axe, for instance, the awl, and the bevel. His 
own nephew Talus (son of his sister Perdix) ap- 
peared likely to surpass him in readiness and 
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originality. The invention of the saw, which he 
copied from the jawbone of a snake, of the potter’s 
wheel, of the turning-lathe, of the axe, of the plumb- 
line, of glue, of the gimlet, and of other things of this 
kind, was attributed to him. Daedalus was so jeal- 
ous of him that he threw him from the Acropolis; 
and, being detected in the act of burying the body, 
was condemned by the Areopagus, and fled to 
Crete to King Minos. Here, among other things, 
he made the labyrinth at Gnosus for the Mino- 
taur. (See LaByRINTHUS.) He and his son Icarus 
were themselves confined in it, because he had 
given Ariadné (q. v.) the clue with which she guided 
Theseus through the maze. But the father and 
son succeeded in escaping, and fled over the sea 
upon wings of wax feathers made by Daedalus. 
Icarus, however, approached too near to the sun, 
so that the wax melted, and he fell into the sea ~ 
and was drowned. The sea was called after him 
the Icarian, and the island on which his body was 
thrown up and buried by Heracles was called Ica- 
ria. Daedalus went to Camicus in Sicily, to King 
Cocalus, whose daughter loved him for his art, and 
slew Minos, who came in pursuit of him. He was 
supposed to have died in Sicily, where buildings 
attributed to him were shown in many places, as 
also in Sardinia, Egypt, and Italy, particularly at 
Cumae. In Greece a number of ancient wooden 
images were supposed to be his work—in particu- 
lar a statue of Heracles at Thebes, which Daedalus 
was said to have made in gratitude for the burial of 
Icarus. Besides Icarus, Daedalus had a second 
son, Iapyx, said to be the founder of the Iapy- 
ges. See DAEDALA. 

Daemon (daiuov). Originally a term ap- 
plied to deity in general, manifested in its ac- 
tive relation to human life, without special 
reference to any single divine personality. But 
as early as Hesiod the daemones appear as sub- 
ordinates or servants of the higher gods. He 
gives the name especially to the spitits of the 
past age of gold, who are appointed to watch 
over men and guard them. In later times, 
too, the daemones were regarded as beings in- 
termediate between the gods and mankind, 
forming, as it were, the retinue of the gods, 
representing their powers in activity, and in- 
trusted with the fulfilment of their various 
functions. This was the relation, to take an 
instance, which the Satyrs and Sileni bore to 
Dionysus. But the popular belief varied in 
regard to these deities. 

Another kind of daemones are those attached 
to individual men, attending them, like the 
Roman genius (q. v.), from birth to death. In 
later times two attendant daemones were as- 
sumed for every one; but this feeling was 
not universal, both good and evil being re- 
garded as emanating at different times from 
the same daemon. The good spirit who gave 
rural prosperity and presided over vineyards 
(a sort of Hellenic brownie or Robin Good- 
tea was called Agathodaemon (dya6o8ai- 
Mov). 

On the famous daemon of Socrates, see the ar- 
ticle SocRATEs. 


Dagger. See Puaio; Sica. 


Dahae (Ada). A great Scythian people (Plin. 
H. N. vi. 19), who led a nomadic life over a great 
extent of country, on the east of the Caspian, 
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in Hyreania (which still bears the name of Dagh- 
estan), on the banks of the Margus, the Oxus, 
and even the Iaxartes. Some of them served as 
cavalry and as archers under Darius Codomannus 
and Alexander. 


Dalmatia (Aa\yaria) or Delmatia. A part of the 
country along the eastern coast of the Adriatic Sea, 
included under the general name of Illyricum, and 
separated from Liburnia on the north by the Titius 
(Kerka), and from Greek Illyria on the south by the 
Drilo (Drino), thus nearly corresponding to the mod- 
ern Dalmatia. The capital was Dalminium or Del- 
winium, from which the country derived its name. 
The next most important town was Salona, the resi- 
dence of Diocletian. The Dalmatians were a brave 
and warlike people and gave much trouble to the 
Romans. In B.c. 119, their country was overrun by 
L. Metellus, who assumed, in consequence, the sur- 
name Dalmaticus, but they continued independent 
of the Romans. In B.c. 39, they were defeated by 
Asinius Pollio, of whose Dalmatic triumph Horace 
speaks; but it was not till the year 23 that they 
were finally subdued by Statilius Taurus. They 
took part in the great Pannonian revolt under their 
leader Bato; but after a three years’ war were 
again reduced to subjection by Tiberius, in a.D. 9. 


Dalmatica or Delmatica (Sadparixy, SeAparexy). 
A tunic with long sleeves (Isid. Orig. xix. 22, 9), 
introduced at Rome in the second century a.p. It 
was made both with and without purple stripes, 
and was sometimes of wool and sometimes of silk. 
See CLavus Latus; TUNICA. 


Dalmatius. A nephew of Constantine the Great. 
He was invested by this emperor with the title 
of Caesar, and commanded against the Goths in 
Thrace, Macedonia, and Greece. Dalmatius fell 


in a tumult of his own soldiers, A.D. 337, brought 
about by the intrigues of Constantius, after the 
death of Constantine (Zosim. ii. 39 foll.). 


Dalminium. See DALMATIA. 
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the Great, whom he survived. His chief work was 
a universal history in 144 books, of which only a 
few fragments remain. He also wrote an autobiog- 
raphy, a life of Augustus, a life of Herod, and some 
philosophical works. The standard edition of his 
fragments is that of Orelli (Leipzig, 1804; suppl. 
1811). 

Damascius (Aaudokios). A philosopher, a na- 
tive of Damascus. He commenced his studies un- 
der Ammonius at Alexandria, and completed them 
at Athens under Marinus, Isidorus, and Zenodotus. 
According to some, he was the successor of Isido- 
rus. It is certain, however, that he was the last 
professor of Neo-Platonism at Athens. He ap- 
pears to have been a man of excellent judgment, 
and to have had a strong attachment for the 
sciences, particularly mathematics. He wrote a 
work entitled "Amopia kai Avcoets rep trav Updater 
*Apxayr, “ Doubts and Solutions concerning the Ori- 
gin of Things.” Of this only two fragments re- 
main—one preserved by Photius, which forms a 
biographical sketch of Isidorus of Gaza; the oth- 


er treating [epi Tevynrod, “Of what has been pro- 
created.” The remains of this work were edited, 
with a valuable preface, by J. Kopp (Frankfort, 
1828). A Venetian MS. contains an unedited work 
of his, entitled “Azropiai kai Avoecs eis rov TAdrevos 
Tlappevidny, “Doubts and Solutions relative to the 
Parmenides of Plato.” 

Damascus (Aayackds; in Hebrew, Dammesek ; 
in Arabic, Dimeshk-es-Sham). One of the princi- 
pal cities of Syria, in what was called Coelé-Syria, 
a few miles to the east of Antilibanus, where the 
chain begins to turn off to the southeast, under 
the name of Carmel. It is beautifully situated 
in an extensive and pleasant plain, and watered 
by a river called by the Greeks Bardiné or Chry- 
sorrhoas, “the golden stream,” now Barada. The 
Biblical name of this stream was Abana. Da- 
mascus is supposed to have been founded by Uz, 
the eldest son of Aram (Gen. x. 23). However this 


Damalis ( Aa 


parts) or Bous 
(Bots). A small 
place in Bithynia, 
on the shore of 
the Thracian Bos- 
porus north of 
Chalcedon ;_ cele- 
brated by tradi- 
tion as the land- 
ing-place of Io 
(q.v.) after her 
transformation 
into a heifer. 


Damaratus. 
See DEMARATUS. 


Damasceénus, 
NicoLatis (Neko- 
aos Aapacknyos). 
A Greek historical 
and philosophical 
writer who lived 
in the Augustan 
Age. His name is 
derived from that 
of his birthplace, 
Damascus. He 
was an intimate 
friend of Herod 
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may be, it existed in the time of Abraham, and 
may be reckoned one of the most ancient cities of 
Syria. It was conquered by David (2 Sam. viii. 6), 
but freed itself from the Jewish yoke in the time 
of Solomon (1 Kings, xi. 23 foll.), and became the 
seat of a new principality, which often harassed 
the kingdoms of both Judah and Israel. It after- 
wards fell, in succession, under the power of the As- 
syrians and the Persians, and came from the latter 
into the hands of the Seleucidae. Damascus, how- 
ever, did not flourish much under the Greek dy- 
nasty, as it had while held by the Persians. The 
Seleucidae neglected the place, and bestowed all 
their favour on the new cities erected by them in 
the northern parts of Syria; and here, no doubt, 
lies the reason why the later Greek and Roman 
writers say so little of the city itself, though they 
are all loud in their praises of the adjacent coun- 
try. Damascus was seized by the Romans in the 
war of Pompey with Tigranes, B.c. 65, but still 
continued, as under the Greek dynasty, a com- 
paratively unimportant place until the time of 
Diocletian. This emperor, feeling the necessity 
of a strongly fortified city in this quarter, as a 
dépét for munitions of war and a military post 
against the frequent inroads of the Saracens, se- 
lected Damascus for the purpose. Everything 
was done, accordingly, to strengthen the place; 


extensive magazines were also established, and | 


likewise numerous workshops for the preparation 
of weapons of war. It is not unlikely that the 
high reputation to which Damascus afterwards 
attained for its manufacture of sword-blades and 
other works in steel, may have had its first foun- 
dations laid by this arrangement on the part of 
Diocletian. The city continued from this time to 
be a flourishing place. In the seventh century it 
fell into the hands of the Saracens, and was for some 
time after this the seat of the califs. Its prosper- 
ity, too, remained unimpaired, since the route of 
the principal caravans to Mecca lay through it. It 
was sacked by Tamerlane, and finally became sub- 
ject to the Turks. 


Coin of Damascus. 


The Great Mosque of Damascus still shows traces 
of the Graeco-Roman architecture. See Walch, 
Antiquitates Damase. Illustratae; and Addison, 
Damascus and Palmyra. 


Damasippus, Licrinius.. (1) A Roman praetor, 
B.C. 81, an adherent of Marius, and put to death 
by order of Sulla (Sall. Cat. 51, 32). (2) A con- 
temporary of Cicero, who mentions him as a lover 
of statues, and speaks of purchasing a garden from 
Damasippus. He is probably the same person as 
the Damasippus ridiculed by Horace (Sat. ii. 3, 16, 
64). It appears from Horace that Damasippus had 
become bankrupt, in consequence of which he in- 
tended to put an end to himself; but he was pre- 
vented by the Stoic Stertinius, and then turned 
Stoic himself, or at least affected to be one. 
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Damastes (Aapdorns) of Sigeum. A Greek his- 
torian, and a contemporary of Herodotus and Hel- 
lanicus of Lesbos. His works are lost. 


Damnonii. (1) Or DumMNoni or DUMNUNH, a 
powerful people in the southwest of Britain, in- 
habiting Cornwall,.Devonshire, and the western 
part of Somersetshire, from whom was called the 
promontory Damnonium, also Ocrinum (C. Lizard), 
in Cornwall. (2) Or DaMNu, a people in North Brit- 
ain, inhabiting parts of Perth, Argyle, Stirling, and 
Dumbarton shires. 

Damnum. A Latin term which signifies loss 
or injury of any kind; but in its particular sense 
means loss or injury which a person has sus- 
tained in his property. Damnum in this partic- 
ular sense may include loss of gain which a per- 
son is prevented from realizing (lucrwm cessans), 
as well as loss of actually acquired property (dam- 
num emergens). The causes of damnum are either 
chance, accident (casus), or acts or omissions of 
reasonable human beings for which they are held 
to be responsible. As a rule no liability arises 
out of loss or injury to property caused by acci- 
dent. Dolus malus or culpa—i. e. wilful or negli- 
gent misconduct on the part of the person com- 
mitting damnum—is, as a rule, necessary in order 
to constitute liability ; but in exceptional cases a 
person may be liable, although neither dolus ma- 
lus nor culpa can be imputed to him. A wrongful 
act by which damnum is caused may be either an 
independent delict, or the breach of some special 
duty to which a person has become subject as a 
breach of contract. The liability to make good a 
loss which another has suffered is praestare dam- 
num. A person liable for damages is, as a_rule, 
bound to put the injured party in the same posi- 
tion as he would have been in if the act by which 
the damage was done had not been committed. 
He may also be subject to a penalty. 

Damnum Infectum. A term used in Roman 
law to denote damage not actually done, but ap- 
prehended on account of the dangerous condition 
of neighbouring property. If proceedings were not 
taken before damage had been done, the injured 
party had no action for damages subsequently ; 
if, e. g. a ruinous house (aedes ruinosae) fell and 
damaged a neighbour before a cautio had been de- 
manded, all the right that the damaged person 
had was to retain the materials that had fallen 
on his land (Dig. 39, 2, 6.7, § 2.8). Gaius states 
that a party who apprehended damage might 
have recourse to a legis actio in order to protect 
himself, but that the stipulatio damni infecti pro- 
vided by the praetor in his edict for such cases 
was always sought as being the more convenient 
remedy (Gaius, iv. 31). 

Damo (Aauo). A daughter of Pythagoras and 
Theano, to whom Pythagoras intrusted his writ- 
ings, and forbade her to give them to any one. 
This command she strictly observed, although she 
was in extreme poverty and received many re- 
quests to sell them (Diog. Laért. viii. 42). 

Damocles (AauoxAjjs). A Syracusan, one of the 
companions and flatterers of the elder Dionysius. 
Damocles having extolled the great felicity of Di- 
onysius on account of his wealth and power, the 
tyrant invited him to try what his happiness real- 
ly was, and placed him at a magnificent banquet, 
in the midst of which Damocles saw a naked 
sword suspended over his head by a single horse- 
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hair—a sight which quickly dispelled all his vis- 
ions of happiness. The story is alluded to by 
Horace (Carm. iii. 1. 17) and by Persius (ii. 40). 


Damon (Adyoy). (1) A Pythagorean philosopher 
of Syracuse, united by ties of the firmest friend- 
ship to Phintias (not Pythias, as the name is com- 
monly given), another Pythagorean, of the same 
city. Dionysius, the tyrant, having condemned 
Phintias to death for conspiring against him, the 
latter begged that leave might be allowed him to 
go for a short period to a neighbouring place, in 
order to arrange some family affairs, and offered 
to leave one of his friends in the hands of Diony- 
sius as a pledge for his return by an appointed 
time, and who would be willing, in case Phintias 
broke his word, to die in his stead. Dionysius, 
sceptical as to the existence of such friendship, 
and prompted by curiosity, assented to the ar- 
rangement, and Damon took the place of Phin- 
tias. The day appointed for the return of the 
latter arrived, and public expectation was highly 
excited as to the probable issue of this singular 
affair. The day drew to a close; no Phintias 
came; and Damon was in the act of being led to 
execution, when, of a sudden, the absent friend, 
who had been detained by unforeseen and un- 
avoidable obstacles, presented himself to the eyes 
of the admiring crowd and saved the life of Da- 
mon. Dionysius was so much struck by this in- 
stance of true attachment that he pardoned Phin- 
tias, and entreated the two to allow him to share 
their friendship (Val. Max. iv.7; Plut. De Amie. 
Muit.). (2) An Athenian sophist, the teacher of 
Pericles and perbaps of Socrates (Diog. Laért. ii. 19). 


Damophila ( AapodiAn). A poetess of Lesbos, 
intimate with Sappho. She composed a hymn on 
the worship of the Pergaean Artemis (Philostrat. 
Vit. Apollon. i. 20). 

Damosia (dSapocia). The escort or retinue of 
the Spartan kings in time of war (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
Xiliosh 

Damoxénus (Aaucdfevos). A boxer of Syracuse, 
excluded from the Nemean Games for killing his 
opponent in a pugilistic encounter. The name of 
the latter was Creugas; and the two competitors, 
after having consumed the entire day in boxing, 
agreed each to receive from the other a blow with- 
out flinching. Creugas first struck Damoxenus on 
the head, and then Damoxenus, with his fingers 
unfairly stretched out, struck Crengas on the side ; 
and such, observes Pausanias, was the hardness of 
his nails and the violence of the blow that his hand 
pierced the side, seized on the bowels, and, drawing 
them outward, caused instant death to Creugas. A 
fine piece of sculpture has come down to us with 
this for its subject (Pausan. viii. 40). 

Dana (Adva). A great city of Cappadocia, prob- 
ably the same as the later Tyana (q. v.) (Xen. Anab. 
i. 2, 20). 

Danaé (Aavdn). (1) The daughter of Acrisius, 
king of Argos, by Eurydicé, daughter of Lacedae- 
mon, Acrisius inquired of the oracle about a son ; 
and the god replied that he would himself have no 
male issue, but that his daughter would bear a 
son, whose hand would deprive him of life. Fear- 
ing the accomplishment of this prediction, he 
framed a brazen subterranean chamber, in which 
he shut up his daughter and her nurse, in order 
that she might never become a mother. (The 
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Latin poets call the place of confinement a brazen 
tower.) But Zeus had seen and loved the maiden; 
and, under the form of a golden shower, he poured 
through the roof into her bosom. Danaé became, 
in consequence, the mother of a son, whom she and 
her nurse reared in secrecy until he had attained 
his fourth year. Acrisius then chanced to hear 
the voice of the child at play. He brought out 
his daughter and her nurse, and, putting the latter 
instantly to death, drew Danaé privately, with her 
child, to the altar of Hercean Zeus, where he made 
her answer on oath whose was her son. She re- 
plied that he was the offspring of Zeus. Her father 
gave no credit to her protestations. Enclosing her 
and the boy in a coffer, he cast them into the sea, 
at the mercy of the winds and waves, a cireum- 
stance which has afforded a subject for a beautiful 
lyric by the poet Simonides. The coffer was car- 
ried to the little island of Seriphus, where a person 
named Dictys drew it out in his nets (8i«rva) ; and, 
freeing Danaé and Perseus from their confinement, 
treated them with the greatest kindness. Poly- 
dectes, the brother of Dictys, reigned over the isl- 
and. He fell in love with Danaé; but her son 
Perseus, who was now grown up, was an invincible 
obstacle in his way. He had, therefore, recourse 
to artifice to deliver himself of his presence; and, 
feigning that he was about to become a suitor to 
Hippodamia, the daughter of Oenomaiis, he man- 
aged to send Perseus, who had bound himself by 
a rash promise, in quest of the head of the Gorgon 
Medusa, which he pretended that he wished for 
a bridal gift. When Perseus had succeeded, by 
the aid of Hermes, in slaying the Gorgon, he pro- 
ceeded to Seriphus, where he found that his moth- 
er and Dictys had been obliged to fly to the pro- 
tection of the altar from the violence of Polydectes. 
He immediately went to the royal residence ; and 
when, at his desire, Polydectes had summoned 
thither all the people to see the head of the Gor- 
gon, it was displayed, and each became a stone of 
the form and position which he exhibited at the 
moment of the transformation. Having estab- 
lished Dictys as king of Seriphus, Perseus returned 
with his mother to Argos; and, not finding Acrisins 
there, proceeded to Larissa in Thessaly, whither 
the latter had retired through fear of the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle. Here he inadvertently killed 
Acrisius. See ACRISIUS; PERSEUS. 

There was a legend in Italy that Ardea, the cap- 
ital of the Rutulians, had been founded by Danaé 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 372, 410). It was probably caused 
by the similarity of sound in Danaé and Daunia. 
Dauunus is the father of Turnus. 

Danai (Aavaoi). A name originally belonging 
to the Argives, as being, according to the common 
opinion, the subjects of Danaiis (q. v.). In conse- 
quence, however, of the warlike character of the 
race, and the high renown acquired by them, Ho- 
mer uses the name Danai as a general appellation 
for the Greeks, when that of Hellenes was still 
confined to a narrower range. See Danavs. 


Danaides (Aavaides). The fifty daughters of 


Danaiis. See DANAts. 

Dandla (ra Advada). A city in the territory of 
the Troini, in the northeast of Galatia, notable in 
the history of the Mithridatic War as the place 
where Lucullus resigned the command to Pompey. 


Danapéris (also Danapris). Another name for 
the Borysthenes, first mentioned in an anonymous 
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Periplus of the Euxine Sea. It is now the Dnie- 
per. A little above its mouth the river widens 
into a kind of lake or marsh, called Liman, into 
which the Bog, the ancient Hypanis or Bogus, one 
of the principal tributaries of the Dnieper, dis- 
charges itself. See BORYSTHENES. 

Danastris. See DANASTUS. 


Danastus. Another name of the Tyras or Dnie- 
ster. It is called Danastus by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xxxi. 3), and Danastris by Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus. It rises from a lake amid the 
Carpathian Mountains in Galicia, and empties into 
the Black Sea after a course of about six hundred 
miles. The name Tyras (Tvpas) occurs in Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Stephanus of Byzantium, and Scymnus of 
Chios, Herodotus gives the Ionic form Tupns (He- 
rod. iv. 51). 

Danaiis (Aavads), A son of Belus and Anchi- 
noé, and brother of Aegyptus. Belus assigned the 
country of Libya to Danaiis, while to Aegyptus he 
gave Arabia. Aegyptus conquered the country of 
the Melampodes and named it from himself. By 
many wives he became the father of fifty sons. 
Danaiis had by several wives an equal number of 
daughters. Dissension arising between him and 
the sons of Aegyptus, they aimed at depriving 
him of his kingdom; and, fearing their violence, 
he built, with the aid of Athené, a fifty-oared ves- 
sel, the first that ever was made, in which he em- 
barked with his daughters and fled over the sea. 
He first landed on the isle of Rhodes, where he 
set up a statue of the Lindian Athené; but, not 
caring to remain in that island, he proceeded to 
Argos, where Gelanor, who at that time ruled over 
the country, cheerfully resigned the government 
to the stranger who had brought thither civili- 
zation and the arts. The people took the name 
of their new monarch, and were called Danai 
(Aavaoi). The country of Argos being at this 
time extremely deficient in pure and wholesome 
water (see INaCHUS), Danaiis sent forth his 
daughters in quest of some. As Amymoné, one 
of them, was engaged in the search, she was res- 
cued by Poseidon from the intended violence of a 
satyr, and the god revealed to her a fountain 
called after her name and the most famous among 
the streams that contributed to form the Lernae- 
an lake or marsh. The sons of Aegyptus came 
now to Argolis and entreated their uncle to bury 
past enmity in oblivion, and to give them their 
cousins in marriage. Danaiis, retaining a perfect 


recollection of the injuries they had done him and | 


distrustful of their promises, consented to bestow 
upon them his daughters, whom he divided among 
them by lot; but on the wedding-day he armed 
the hands of the brides with daggers, and en- 
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joined upon them to slay in the night their un- 
suspecting bridegrooms. All but Hypermnestra 
obeyed the cruel orders of their father; and cut- 
ting off the heads of their husbands, they flung 
them into Lerna, and buried their bodies with all 
due rites outside of the town, At the command 
of Zeus, Hermes and Athené purified them from 
the guilt of their deed. Hypermnestra had spared 
Lynceus for the delicate regard which he had 
shown to her modesty. Her father, at first, in his 
anger at her disobedience, put her into close con- 
finement. Relenting, however, after some time, 
he gave his consent to her union with Lynceus, 
and proclaimed gymnastic games, in which the 
victors were to receive his other daughters as the 
prizes. It was said, however, that the crime of the 
Danaides did not pass without due punshment in 
the Jower world, where they were condemned to 
pour water forever into a perforated vessel. 


Dancing. See SALTATIO. 
Danubius. See ISTEr. 


Daphnae (Aadya). A city of Egypt, about six- 
teen miles from Pelusium, on the route to Mem- 
phis. There was always a strong garrison in this 
place to keep in check the Arabians and the Syrians. 
Many Jews settled here after the destruction of 
Jerusalem. 


Daphné (Addv7). (1) The daughter of the river- 
god Peneus, in Thessaly, pursued by Apollo, who 
was charmed by ber beauty; but as she was on 
the point of being overtaken by him, she prayed 
for aid, and was metamorphosed into a laurel-tree 
(Sapyn), which became in consequence the favourite 
tree of Apollo. (2) See MAnTo. 

Daphné (Aadyn). A beautiful spot, five miles 
south of Antioch in Syria, to which it formed a 
sort of park or pleasure garden. It was celebrated 
for the grove and temple dedicated to Apollo. Here 
was a sanctuary with the right of asylum which 
became famous, and to which pilgrims resorted 
in great numbers, making it a scene of perpetual 


vice, See the description in Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall, chap. xxiv. Hence Daphnici mores became 
proverbial. 


Daphnephoria (dapynopia). A festival cele- 
brated every ninth year at Thebes in honour of 
Apollo, surnamed Ismenius or Galaxius. Its name 
was derived from the laurel branches (Sddvac) 
which were carried by those who took part in its 
celebration, A full account of the festival is giv- 
en by Proclus (Chrestomath. p. 11). At one time 
all the Aeolians of Arné and the adjacent districts, 
at the command of an oracle, laid siege to Thebes, 
which was at the same time attacked by the Pe- 
lasgians, and ravaged the neighbouring country. 
But when the day came on which both 
parties had to celebrate a festival of 
Apollo, a truce was concluded, and on 
the day of the festival they went with 
laurel-boughs to the temple of the god. 
But Polematas, the general of the Boeo- 
tians, had a vision in which he saw a 
young man who presented to him a com- 
plete suit of armour, and who made him 
vow to institute a festival, to be cele- 
brated every ninth year, in honour of 
Apollo, at which the Thebans, with 


Danaides. (Visconti, Museo Pio-Clementino.) 


laurel- boughs in their hands, were to 
go to his temple. When, on the third 
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day after this vision, both parties again were en- 
gaged in close combat, Polematas gained the vic- 
tory. He now fulfilled his promise, and himself 
walked to the temple of Apollo in the manner 
prescribed by the being he had seen in his vision; 
and ever since that time, continues Proclus, this 
custom has been strictly observed. 

Daphnis (Aadyis). A Sicilian shepherd, son of 
Hermes by a nymph, and taught by Pan to play 
on the flute. He was regarded as the inventor of 
bucolic poetry. A Naiad, to whom he proved 
faithless, punished him with blindness, where- 
upon his father Hermes translated him to heaven. 
See the Fifth Eclogue of Vergil, 20-80. 


Daphnus (Aagdvovs). A town of the Locri Opun- 
tii, situated on the seacoast, at the mouth of ariver 
of the same name, near the frontiers of the Epic- 
nemidian Locri. Into the river Daphnus the body 
of Hesiod was thrown after his murder. See HE- 
SIODUS. 

Daradus (Adpados) or Daras (Adpas). A river of 
Africa, rising to the northwest of the Palus Nigri- 
tes, on Mount Mandras, and falling into the At- 
lantic to the north of the promontory Arsinarium. 
It is supposed to be the same with the Senegal. 


Dardanarii. Monopolists at Rome who pur- 
chased and held grain in order to sell it at a high 
price. They were liable to severe punishment un- 
der the Empire. See Plin. H. N. xxx. § 9; Dig. 
47, 11. 6. 

Dardani (AapSave:). A people in Upper Moesia, 
occupying part of Ilyricum. 

Dardania (Aapéavia). (1) A district of the Troad, 
lying along the Hellespont, southwest of Abydos, 
and adjacent to the territory of Ilium. Its people 
(@Dardani) appear in the Trojan War, under Aeneas, 
in close alliance with the Trojans, with whose 
name their own is often interchanged, especially 
by the Roman poets. (2) A city in this district. 
See DaRDANUS (2). 

Dardanis or Dardanium. A promontory of 
Troas, south of Abydus, near which was situated 
the city of Dardanum. The Hellespont here be- 
gins to contract. 

Dardanus (Adpéavos). (1) The son of Zeus and 
Electra, the mythical ancestor of the Trojans, and 
through them of the Romans. The Greek tradi- 
tions usually made him a king in Arcadia, from 
whence he emigrated first to Samothrace, and after- 
wards to Asia, where he received a tract of land 
from King Teucer, on which he built the town of 
Dardania. His grandson Tros removed to Troy 
the Palladium, which had belonged to his grand- 
father. According to the Italian traditions, Dar- 
danus was the son of Corythus, an Etruscan prince 
of Corythus (Cortona); and, as in the Greek tradi- 
tion, he afterwards emigrated to Phrygia. (2) Also 
DARDANUM (Adpédavov), a Greek city in the Troad 
on the Hellespont, twelve Roman miles from Ilium, 
built by Aeolian colonists, at some distance from 
the site of the ancient city Dardania. From Dar- 
danum arose the name of the Castles of the Dar- 
danelles, after which the Hellespont is now called. 

Dares (Adpns). (1) A Trojan priest, mentioned 
by Homer (Jl. v. 9). Ii is absurdly pretended, by 
some of the, ancient writers, that he wrote an Iliad, 
or history of the Trojan War, in prose ; and Aelian 
(Var. Hist. xi. 2) assures us that it still existed in 
his day, without telling us, however, whether he 
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himself had read it or not.’ There can, of course, be 
no doubt that Aelian was deceived, and that the 
work which he took for the production of Dares 
was the composition of some sophist of a much 
later age. However this may be, the Iliad of 
which Aelian speaks no longer exists; but we 
have a Latin work remaining, written in prose, 
which was for some time regarded as a translation 
from the Greek original, and was ascribed to Cor- 
nelius Nepos, though abounding with absurdities 
and solecisms. It is entitled Historia Excidii 
Troiae, or De Excidio Troiae. It professes to be 
dedicated to the historian Sallust. 

This work, together with that of Dictys Cretensis 
(q. Vv.) forms the original source of a famous romance 
of chivalry, which met with extraordinary success 
during the Middle Ages, and in the centuries im- 
mediately subsequent to the invention of printing. 
These works of Dares and Dictys having fallen 
into the hands of a Sicilian named Guido delle Co- 
lonne, a native of Messina, and a celebrated lawyer 
and poet of the thirteenth century, he conceived 
the idea of giving them that romantic air which 
would harmonize with the spirit of his age, when 
chivalry had acquired its greatest lustre. He 
consequently interpolated the narratives of the 
pretended poets of Phrygia and Crete with various 
adventures, suited to the taste of the time, such as 
tournaments, challenges, and single combats. His 
work having met with considerable success, he 
composed, in Latin prose, a romance of the war of 
Troy, into which he also introduced the war of the 
Seven against Thebes and the expedition of the 
Argonauts. He confounds together history and 
mythology, Greek and Oriental manners; his. he- 
roes are acquainted with alchemy and astronomy, 
and come into conflict with dragons, griffins, and 
other fabulous monsters. His romance was trans- 
lated into almost every European language, and 
excited a general enthusiasm. Hence the desire 
which at that time seized the great families of 
Europe of claiming descent from one of the heroes 
of Trojan story; and hence the eagerness, on the. 
part of the monks, to compose genealogies consist- 
ing of Greek and Roman names which had some 
analogy with the names of the sovereign princes 
of the Middle Ages. This same work of Dares 
Phrygius was the source whence Conrad of Wiirz- 
burg, in the latter half of the thirteenth century, 
derived the materials of the poem which he com- 
posed in like manner on the war of Troy. 

The oldest MS. of the Historia de Excidio Troiae 
is one at Paris, of the ninth century, and other 
MSS. are those of St. Gall, Bern, Bamberg, and Vi- 
enna. The work is at least as early as Isidorus, 
whe inentions it (Orig. 1.41). The best edition is 
that by Meister (Leipzig, 1873). See Meister, De 
Daretis Phryg., ete. (Breslau, 1871); Dunger’s treat- 
ise in the Programme of the Vitzthum Gymnasium 
(Dresden, 1869); and Kérting, Dictys und Dares 
(Halle, 1874). On the language, see the Index 
Latinitatis, in Meister’s edition. 

(2) One of the companions of Aeneas, celebrated 
as a pugilist, though conquered in the funeral 
games of Anchises by the aged Entellus (Verg. 
Aen. v. 369 foll.). This Dares, or a Trojan of the 
same name, was slain by Turnus in Italy (Aen. xii. 
363). 

Daricus (ararjp Sapeikos). A daric; the gold 
coin which constituted for centuries, until the time 
of Alexander the Great, the main part of the coin- 
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age of Asia under Persian dominion. Gold darics 
are to be found in all great museuins; their type 
is on the obverse a crowned archer kneeling, on the 
reverse a mere rude incuse; their weight is about 
130 grains, and their intrinsic value about $5.40 of 
our money. In allusion to their type they were 
sometimes called réfora:; whence the saying of 
Agesilaiis (Plut. Ages. 15) that he had been driven 
from Asia by 30,000 archers, when his recall was 
the result of Persian bribery at Athens and Thebes. 

The Greeks connected the word dapeckds with 
the name of Darius Hystaspis, to whom they at- 
tributed the first issue of these coins. This deriva- 
tion, however, is certainly erroneous. Not only is 
there small likeness in sound between the name of 
the coin and that of the king in their Persian 
forms, but we learn from the Book of Ezra (ii. 69; 
viii. 27) that darics were in circulation in Palestine 
in the time of Cyrus; and M. Bertin has found the 
word dariku on a tablet of the reign of Nabonidus, 
which is still earlier (Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch. 1883- 
1884, p. 87; cf. Head, Historia Numorum, p. 698), 
Of course in the cases just cited, though we have a 
complete proof of the great antiquity of the word 
daric, we cannot be sure whether a fixed weight 
of gold or a coin is intended. The probability is 
that the nations of the Euphrates valley did not 
coin! money until they had conquered Lydia and 
Ionia in the time of Cyrus. Darius, Herodotus 
tells us, issued gold coin of great fineness (Herod. 
iv. 166); and this may have caused the Greeks to 
suppose that he issued the earliest Persian coins. 
The abundance of the darics in circulation in Asia 
Minor in the days of Xerxes is shown by the well- 
known story of Pythius the Lydian (Herod. vii. 28), 
who possessed four millions of them, 


Gold Daric, actual size. (British Museum.) 


Silver Daric, actual size. 


(British Museum.) 


Besides the gold darics there circulated silver 
coins of the same shape and bearing the same de- 
vice of the archer; these were commonly known 
as the oiyos or shekel, but were sometimes termed 
silver darics (Plut. Cimon, 10). These were of the 
value of about $0.27. 


Darius (Aapeios; Pers. Daryavas). (1) Surnamed 
Hystaspis (or son of Hystaspes), a satrap of Per- 
sia, born B.C. 548, and belonging to the royal line 
of the Achaemenides. His father Hystaspes had 
been governor of the province of Persia, Seven 
noblemen of the highest rank, among whom was 
Darius, conspired to dethrone the Magian Smerdis 
(q. v.), who had usurped the crown after the death 
of Cambyses, and, having accomplished their ob- 
ject (B.C. 521), resolved that one of their number 
should reign in his stead. According to Herodotus 
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(iii. 84), they agreed to meet at early dawn in the 
suburbs of the capital, and that he of their num- 
ber whose horse should first neigh at the rising of 
the sun should possess the kingdom. If we believe 
the historian, who gives two accounts of the mat- 
ter, Darius obtained the crown through an artful 
contrivance on the part of his groom. It is more 
probable, however, that, in consequence of his re- 
lationship to the royal line, his election to the 
throne was the unanimous act of the other con- 
spirators. It is certain, indeed, that they reserved 
for themselves privileges which tended at least to 
make them independent of the monarch, and even 
to keep him dependent upon them. One of their 
number is said to have formally stipulated for ab- 
solute exemption from the royal authority, as the 
condition on which he withdrew his claim to the 
crown; and the rest acquired the right of access ~ 
to the king’s person at all seasons, without asking 
his leave, and bound him to select his wives ex- 
clusively from their families. How far the power 
of Darius, though nominally despotic, was really 
limited by these privileges of his nobles, may be 
seen from an occurrence which took place in the 
early part of his reign, in the case of Intaphernes, 
who had been one of the partners in the con- 
spiracy. He revenged himself, it is true, for an 
outrage committed by this individual, by putting 
him to death; but. before he ventured to take this 
step, he thought it necessary to sound the other 
four, and to ascertain whether they would make 
common cause with the offender. 

Nevertheless, Darius was the greatest and most 
powerful king that ever filled the throne of Persia. 
Cyrus and Cambyses had conquered nations; Da- 
rius was the true founder of the Persian State. The 
dominions of his predecessors were a mass of coun- 
tries only united by their subjection to the will of 
a common ruler, which expressed itself by arbitra- 
ry and irregular exactions. Darius first organized 
them into an empire, of which every member felt its 
place and knew its functions. His realm stretched 
from the Aegean to the Indus, from the steppes of 
Scythia to the Cataracts of the Nile. He divided 
this vast tract into twenty satrapies or provinces, 
and prescribed the tribute which each was to pay 
to the royal treasury, and the proportion in which 
they were to supply provisions for the army and 
for the king’s household. A highway, on which 
distances were regularly marked and _ spacious 
buildings placed to receive all who travelled in 
the king’s name, connected the western coast with 
the seat of government; and along this road cour- 
iers trained to extraordinary speed transmitted 
the king’s messages. See Cursus PUBLICUS; 
PERSIA. 

Darius, in the very beginning of his reign, medi- 
tated an expedition against the Seythians to check 
their incursions for all time to come by a salutary 
display of the power and resources of the Persian 
Empire. His march, however, was delayed by a 
rebellion which broke out at Babylon. The an- 
cient capital of Assyria had been secretly prepar- 
ing for revolt during the troubles that followed 
the fall of Smerdis, and for nearly two years it 
defied the power of Darius. At length the strat- 
egy of Zopyrus, a noble Persian, who sacrificed 
his person and his power to the interest of his 
master, is said to have opened its gates to him 
(cirea B.C. 516), When he was freed from this care 
he set ont for the Scythian war (B.C. 513 or 508). 
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tain its independence, they sent twenty 
ships, to which the Eretrians added five 
more, in order to requite a kindness 
previously received from the Milesians. 
Aristagoras, upon the arrival of this 
fleet, resolved to make an expedition 
against Sardis, the residence of the Per- 
sian satrap. Accordingly, landing at 
Ephesus, the confederates marched in- 
land, took Sardis, and drove the gov- 
ernor into the citadel. Most of the 


Rock-cut Tomb of Darius. 


The whole military force of the Empire was put 
in motion, and the numbers of the army are 
rated at seven or eight hundred thousand men. 
This expedition of Darius into Scythia has given 
rise to considerable discussion. The first point in- 
volved is to ascertain how far the Persian monarch 
penetrated into the country. According to Herod- 
otus (iv. 83), he crossed the Thracian Bosporus, 
marched through Thrace, passed the Danube on a 
bridge of boats, and then pursued a Scythian di- 
vision as far as the Tanais. Having crossed this 
river, he traversed the territories of the Sauroma- 
tae as far as the Budini, whose city he burned. 
Beyond the Budini he entered upon a vast desert, 
and reached the river Oarus, where he remained 
some considerable time, erecting forts upon its 
banks. Finding that the Scythians had disap- 
peared, he left these works only half finished, turned 
his course to the westward, and, advancing by 
rapid. marches, entered Scythia, where he fell in 
with two of the divisions of the enemy. Pursuing 
these, he traversed the territories of the Melanch- 
laeni, Androphagi, and Neuri, without being able 
to bring them to an engagement. Provisions fail- 
ing, he was eventually compelled to recross the 
Danube (see HistIAEvs), glad to have saved a small 


portion of his once numerous army. According to | 


other accounts (Strab. 305), Darius only came as 
far as the sandy tract between the Danube and the 
‘Tyrus, in the present Bessarabia, where, in after- 
days, Antigonus was taken prisoner by the Seyth- 
ijans, with his whole army. 

Another expedition undertaken by command of 
Darius was an invasion of India (Herod. iv. 44), 
the date, however, being doubtful. In this affair 
hhe was more successful, and conquered a part of 
the Punjab; not, however, the whole country, as 
some modern writers erroneously represent. 

Some time after this, Miletus having revolted, and 
Aristagoras, its ruler, having solicited aid from the 
Athenians for the purpose of enabling it to main- 


houses in Sardis were made of reeds, 
and even those that were built of brick 
were roofed with reeds. One of these 
was set on fire by a soldier, and imme- 
diately the flames spread from house to 
house and consumed the whole city. 
The light of the conflagration showing 
to the Greeks the great numbers of their 
opponents, who were beginning to rally, 
being constrained by necessity to defend 
themselves, as their retreat was cut off 
by the river Pactolus, the former retired 
through fear and regained their ships 
(B.C. 501). Upon the receipt of this en- 
telligence, Darius, having called for a 
bow, put an arrow into it, and shot it 
into the air, with these words, “ Grant, 
O God, that I may be able to revenge 
myself upon the Athenians.” After he 
had thus spoken, he commanded one of his at- 
tendants thrice every time dinner was set before 
him, to exclaim, “Master! remember the Athe- 
nians.” Mardonius, the king’s son-in-law, was in- 
trusted with the care of the war. After crossing 
the Hellespont, he marched down through Thrace, 
but, in endeavouring to double Mount Athos, he lost 
300 vessels and, it is said, more than 20,000 men 
(B.c. 492). After this he was attacked in the night by 
the Brygi, who killed many of his men and wound- 
ed Mardonius himself. He succeeded, however, in 
defeating and reducing them to subjection, but 
his army was so weakened by these circumstances 
that he was compelled to return ingloriously to 
Asia. Darius, only animated by this loss, sent a 
more considerable force, under the command of 
Datis and Artaphernes, with orders to sack the 
cities of Athens and Eretria, and to send to him all 
the surviving inhabitants in fetters. The Persians 
took the isle of Naxos and the city of Eretria in 
Euboea, but were defeated with great slaughter by 
the Athenians and Plataeans under the celebrated 
Miltiades at Marathon (B.c. 490). Their fleet was also 
completely unsuccessful in an attempt to surprise 
Athens after the battle. (See MILTIADES; Mara- 
THON.) The anger of Darius was doubly inflamed 
against Athens 
by the result at 
Marathon; and 
he resolved that 
the insolent peo- 
ple, who had in- 
vaded his territo- 
ries, violated the 
persons of his 
messengers, and 
put his generals to a shameful flight, should feel 
the whole weight of his arm. 

The preparations he now set on foot were on a 
vast scale and demanded a longer time. For three 
years all Asia was kept in a continual stir; in the 
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fourth, however, Darius was distracted by other 
causes—by a quarrel between his two sons respect- 
ing the succession to the throne, and by an insur- 
rection in Egypt. In the following year, before 
he had ended his preparations against Egypt and 
Attica, he died, and Xerxes (q. v.) ascended the 
throne, in B.c. 485. Darius had reigned for thirty- 
six years. His memory was always held in venera- 
tion by the Persians and the other nations compre- 
hended under his sway, whom he governed with 
much wisdom and moderation. 

(2) The second of the name was styled ’Qxos. 
See OcHuUS; CYRUS (2). 

(3) The third of the name, and the last king of Per- 
sia, was son of Arsames, who had for his father Ostha- 
mes, one of the sonsof Darius Ochus. His true name 
was Codomannus, and he had, before coming to the 
throne, acquired some reputation for personal cour- 
age, chiefly through an exploit which he had per- 
formed in one of the expeditions against the Cadu- 
sians, when he accepted a challenge from one of 
their stoutest warriors, and slew him in single 
combat. The eunuch Bagoas (q. v.) raised him to 
the throne, not so much, however, on this account, 
as because they had previously been friends, and 
because, perhaps, there was no other prince of the 
blood on whose gratitude he could safely rely. 
Codomannus, upon his accession (B.C. 336), which 
took place about the time when Philip of Macedon 
died, assumed the name of Darius. He soon discoy- 
ered that Bagoas, who may have intended at length 
to seize the throne himself, designed that he should 
share the fate of his last two predecessors. A cup 
of poison had been prepared for him. But, having 
detected the plot, he called Bagoas into his pres- 
ence and compelled him to drink the deadly 
draught. 

The reign of Darius Codomannus was early dis- 
turbed by the invasion of Alexander. The Persian 
monarch, however, did not take the command of his 
forces until after the battle of the Granicus had 
been fought (834), and Alexander bad advanced as 
far as Cilicia. He then proceeded to meet the in- 
vader, in all the pomp of royalty, but with an army 
ill fitted to contend against such an antagonist. 
Resolving to hazard an encounter, contrary to the 
advice of his Greek allies, Darius engaged in the bat- 
tle of Issus, but was compelled to flee from the field 
with so much precipitation as to leave behind him 
his bow, shield, and royal mantle (333), His camp 
was plundered, and his mother, wife, and children 
fell into the hands of the conqueror. In vain, af- 
ter this, did Darius supplicate for terms of peace. 
Alexander went on in his career of victory; and in 
a second pitched battle at Gaugamela, commonly 
called the battle of Arbela (q. v.), Darius again 
fought, and again was compelled to flee (331). His 
plan was now to advance into Media, lay waste the 
country through which he passed, and seek refuge 
finally on the other side of the Oxus, where he 
hoped that the conqueror would be content to leave 
him unmolested. Alexander allowed four months 
to elapse before he again set out in pursuit of Da- 
rius. He then advanced by forced marches in pur- 
suit of him, and learned eventually that the mon- 
arch was a prisoner in the hands of Bessus (q. v.), 
one of his own satraps. A still more active pur- 
suit now commenced, and the unhappy king, re- 
fusing to proceed any farther, was left mortally 
wounded in a chariot, while Bessus and his accom- 
plices took to flight, accompanied by 600 horse. 
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Darius expired before Alexander saw him (B.C. 
330). 

eee ordered his body to be buried in the 
sepulchre of his ancestors with royal magnificence, 
took charge of the education of his children, and 
married his daughter (Plut. Alex.; Arrian, Exp. Al.). 

(4) The eldest son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, put to 
death for conspiring against his father (Plut. Artaz.). 


Dart. See Hasta; IacuLUM; PILUM; TELUM; 
TRAGULA. 

Dassaretii (Aaccapnriot), Dassaritae ( Aacoa- 
pirat), or Dassarétae (Aaccapyra). A people in 
Greek Illyria on the borders of Macedonia; their 
chief town was Lychnidus, on a hill, on the north 
side of the lake Lychnitis, which was so called 
after the town. 

Dat&émes (Aarayns). A distinguished Persian 
general, a Carian by birth, and satrap of Cilicia 
under Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), but who revolted 
against the king. He defeated the generals who 
were sent against him, but was at length assassi- 
nated, B.c. 362. Cornelius Nepos, who has writ- 
ten his life, calls him the bravest and most able 
of all barbarian generals, after Hamilcar and Han- 
nibal, 

Datatim Ludére. See Pina. 


Datétae (Saryrai). Distributors or liquidators, 
employed in the winding up of a partnership con- 
cern when a disagreement existed among the part- 
ners. The datetae were usually chosen by lot from 
among the public diaetetae (q. v.). 


Datis (Aaris). A Mede who commanded, along 
with Artaphernes, the Persian army that was de- 
feated at Marathon, B.c. 490 (Herod. vi. 94). 

Dator. The attendant who, during the game 
of ball, picked up the balls that fell, or supplied 
new balls to the players (Plaut. Cure. ii. 3, 15). 
See Pina. 

Datum (Aaroy) or Datus (Aaros). A Thracian 
town on the Strymonic Gulf, subject to Macedo- 
nia, with gold mines in Mount Pangaeus in the 
neighbourhood, whence came the proverb, a “ Da- 
tum of good things ” (Herod. ix. 75). 

Daulis (AavAis) or Daulia (Aavdia). An ancient 
town in Phocis, situated on a lofty hill, celebrated 
in mythology as the residence of the Thracian king 
Tereus, and as the scene of the tragic story of Phi- 
lomela and Procné. Hence Dauttas is the name 
of both Procné and Philomela (q. v.). 

Daunia. See APULIA. 

Daunus (Aadvos). (1) Son of Lycaon and broth- 
er of Iapyx and Peucetins, with whom he settled 
in Apulia and divided it into three parts. (2) Son 
of Pilumnus and Danaé, husband of Venilia, and 
ancestor of Turnus (q. v.). 

Days. See Digs. 


Dea Dia. An early Roman goddess, probably 
identical with Acca Larentia and worshipped by 
the Fratres Arvales (q. v.). See RomMuLUs, 

Dead, Book or THE. A famous funerary work 
of the ancient Egyptians, consisting of prayers 
and exorcisms intended for the benefit of the soul 
on its journey through Amenti (Hades). Such be- 
ing its purpose, portions of it were placed with 
the mummy when entombed. Nearly one half of 
all the Egyptian papyri now in existence eonsist 
of copies of this work, and from them a good text 
of the whole has been constructed by Naville, in 
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Das Aegyptische Todtenbuch der XVIII bis XX Dy- 
nastie (Berlin, 1886). See, also, an interesting re- 
view of this work by Miss Edwards in the Academy 
(London) for September 10th, 1887, 


Dealbatores. Workmen mentioned in the 
Codex of Justinian (x. 64,1), who appear to have 
been simply whitewashers, and not, as some have 
supposed, workmen employed to cover walls with 
a coating of white cement or stucco. Dealbare is 
to cover the walls with lime-wash (calce ex aqua 
liquida dealbentur, Vitruy. vii. 4, 3). 

Death. See THANATOS. 

Debitor. See OBLIGATIONES. 


Decadarchia or Decarchia (Sexadapyia, Sexap- 
x‘a). A council or government of ten. (1) In Thes- 
saly, established by Philip on his conquest of that 
country and the overthrow of its tyrants in B.c. 352, 
after a defeat in the previous year (Demosth. Phil. 
li. p. 71, § 22). (2) Introduced by Lysander at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War, and established in 
many Greek cities by the Lacedaemonians, who in- 
trusted to it the whole government of the State un- 
der the direction of a Spartan harmost. It always 
consisted of the leading members of the aristocrat- 
ic party (Xen. Hell. vi. 3,§ 8). The form dexadap- 
xia is used by Demosthenes of the Thessalian in- 
stitution, and dexapyia by Xenophon and Isocrates 
of the Lacedaemonian. F 


Decaduchi (dexadodxyo.). The members of a 
Council of Ten, who succeeded the Thirty Tyrants 
in the supreme power at Athens, B.c. 403. They 
were chosen from the ten tribes, one from each; two 
of the Thirty, if not more, were among them, and, 
like the Thirty, they relied on Spartan assistance 
against Thrasybulus and the exiles. They re- 
mained masters of Athens till the party of Thra- 
sybulus obtained possession of the city and the de- 
mocracy was restored; and, like the Thirty, were 
excepted from the amnesty, but allowed to retire 
into banishment. See THrrTy TYRANTS. 


Decanus (Fr. doyen, Eng. dean). The head of 
ten men. The word does not seem to occur before 
the time of Constantine, and then, except in its 
ecclesiastical use, only in the Eastern Empire. It 
perhaps took the place of the classical decurio at a 
time when the latter word had acquired its special 
meaning in the colonies and municipia. We may 
distinguish three senses, 

(1) A petty officer commanding a contubernium 
of ten men (Modestus, § 9). 

(2) Officials at the court of Constantinople, but 
of no higher than menial rank (Cod. Thod. vi. 12). 
St. Chrysostom instances the drapxos (= praefec- 
tus praetorio) and dexayds as at opposite ends of 
the social scale. Like other officiales, they were 
under the orders of the magister officiorum. 

(3) The members of a guild or confraternity at 
Constantinople, charged with the burial of the 
dead (Cod. Iust. i. 2,4 and 9). The institution 
appears to be a distinctly Christian one, and to 
have organized what had been previously a mat- 
ter of casual charity —the decent burial of the 
poor. 

Decapdlis. See PALAESTINA. 

Decaproti (dexampwro). In the Greek -speak- 
ing cities of the Roman Empire a committee of 
ten, or more rarely of twenty (eikoodmpato, 1¢0- 
saproti), was chosen from am 
provincial senators, 
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tion of the taxes, for which they were made re- 
sponsible. These decaproti are to be distinguished 
from the decem primi (q. v.) in Rome and the Ital- 
ian municipia, who were honorary representatives 
of their curia, but not magistrates, 

Decasmus (Sexaopos) Bribery; strictly mean- 
ing a systematic bribery by division into sets of 
ten. There were two actions for bribery at Ath- 
ens—one, called dexacpod ypadn, lay against the 
person who gave the bribe; and the other, called 
ddpov or dSwpodoxias ypapy, against the person 
who received it (Pollux, viii. 42). These actions 
applied to the bribery of citizeus in the public 
assemblies of the people, of the Heliaea or any 
of the courts of justice, of the Bovdn, and of the 
public advocates (cuvnydpo.). Demosthenes, in- 
deed, says that orators were forbidden by the 
law, not merely to abstain from receiving gifts 
for the injury of the State, but even to receive 
any present at all. 

Actions for bribery were under the jurisdiction 
of the thesmethetae. The punishment on con- 
viction was death (Isocr. De Pace, § 50) or pay- 
ment of ten times the value of the gift received 
(Dinarch. c. Demosth. § 60). An additional pun- 
ishment (mpootivnua) might be inflicted by the 
court; as in the case of Demosthenes, who was 
not only fined fifty talents, but thrown into pris- 
on (Plut. Demosth. 26). 


Decastylos. See TEMPLUM. 
Decaté (dexarn). See DECUMA. 


Decebalus. A celebrated king of the Dacians, 
to whom Domitian paid an annual tribute. He 
was defeated by Trajan, and put an end to his 
own life, whereupon Dacia became a Roman prov- 
ince, A.D. 106 (Suet. Dom. 6). See Dacta. 


Deceléa (AexéAera). A deme of Attica, north- 
west of Athens, on the borders of Boeotia, near 
the sources of the Cephissus, seized and fortified 
by the Spartans in the Peloponnesian War. 


Decempéda. The standard Roman unit in 
measuring land. It was a pole ten feet in length 
used by the agrimensores (q. v.), who were thence 
called decempedatores. See Cic. Phil. xiii. 18, § 37. 


Decem Primi. (1) The First Ten of the Roman 
Senate were originally the heads of the decuries 
into which the Senate of one hundred was divid- 
ed. They teok the office of interrex by turns, and 
are mentioned in that capacity at the first inter- 
regnum, on the death of Romulus (Liv. i. 17; ef. 
Dionys. ii. 57). When subsequently the represen- 
tatives of the Tities and Luceres were admitted 
into the Senate, the Ramnes with their Decem 
Primi retained for some time their precedence 
over the other two tribes and gave their votes 
first (Plut. Num. 3; Dionys. ii. 58; iii. 1). The 
first in rank among them was the princeps senatus, 
who was appointed by the king, and was at the 
same time custos urbis (Dionys. ii. 12; I. Lydus, 
De Mens. i. 19). In the early republican period 
the Decem Primi seem to have been the consulars 
of the greater houses in order of seniority, then 
those of the lesser houses. 

When the censors acquired the power of nomi- 
nating the senators from among qualified persons, 
the Decem Primi were simply the first ten named 
by them ; this choice was usually exercised accord- 


ong the decuriones or ing to merit, and a man who was generally ac- 
and charged with the collec- | knowledged as the first Roman of his time was tol- 
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erably certain to become princeps senatus and to 
retain the dignity for life. Valerius Corvus, the 
two Fabii Maximi, Rullianus and Cunctator, L. 
Aemilius Paullus, and the two Africani, all seem 
to have enjoyed this honour, The censors were 
often partial and passionate in the exercise of 
their almost irresponsible authority; but even 
the memorable quarrel between Livius Salinator 
and Claudius Nero did not prevent their giving 
the first place in the Senate to Fabius Cunctator 
(Liv. xxix. 37, § 1). 

(2) In municipal senates we constantly find a 
committee, generally of ten, sometimes of a great- 
er or less number, chosen (apparently by the decu- 
rions themselves) out of the larger body. In Italy 
this institution can be traced very far back; we 
find it in Latium as early as the great Latin War 
of B.c. 340 (Liv. viii. 3, § 8). 

(3) Wherever there was an ordo, Roman organi- 
zation seems to have involved the appointment 
of ten, or sometimes six, primi. Below the sena- 
torian rank we find them among apparitores, licto- 
res, and praccones ; in priestly colleges (C. I. L. vi. 
2010); and among the domestici or body-guards of 
the later Empire (Cod. Theod. vi. 24). 


Decemremis (Sexnpys). See NAvis. 


Decemviri. (1) Ten commissioners appointed 
(B.C. 451) to frame a code of laws for the Roman 
State at a time when the feuds between the patri- 
cians and plebeians were continuing with unabated 
animosity. Occasionally one of the consuls fa- 
voured the plebeians, and proposed some mitiga- 
tion of the hardships under which they were la- 
bouring, or some increase of their privileges, but 
generally with little success. The Agrarian Law, 
brought forward by Spurius Cassius, continued to 
be the main demand of the commons and their sup- 
porters, but its passage was, on every occasion, | 
either directly or indirectly prevented. At last) 
the commons became convinced that they need) 
hope for no complete redress of grievances until 
they should have previously secured the establish- | 
ment of some constitutional principle, from which | 
equal justice would, of necessity and from its very 
nature, emanate. Accordingly, Gaius Terentillus 
Harsa, one of the tribunes, proposed a law (B.C. | 
462) for a reform of the existing state of things. 
Its purport was that ten commissioners should be 
chosen, five by the patricians and five by the ple- 
beians, to draw up a constitution, which should 
define all points of constitutional, civil, and crim- 
inal law; and should thus determine, on just and 
fixed principles, all the political, social, and civil 
relations of all orders of the Roman people. After 
much opposition on the part of the patricians, the 
law was passed, and three commissioners were at 
length sent to Greece, to collect from the Grecian 
States such notices of their laws and constitutions 
as might be serviceable to the Romans, After the 
absence of a year they returned ; and the plebeians, 
finding it in vain to insist upon five of their own 
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body forming part of the reviewers of the laws, 
yielded the point, and ten of the most distinguished 
of the patrician and senatorial body were chosen 
to form an entirely new and complete code of laws 
by which the State should be governed. They 
were named Decemviri, “the ten men” (Decem- 
viri Legibus Seribendis), and during their oftice 
they were to supersede every other magistrate. 
Each in his turn was to administer the gov- 
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ernment for a day, or, according to others, for 
several days, till they should complete their leg- 
islative labours. After the careful deliberation 
of a few months, the result was laid before the 
people in the form of ten tables, fully written out, 
and exhibited in a conspicuous place where all 
might read them. Various amendments were pro- 
posed, and the ten tables again laid before the Sen- 
ate, the curiae, and the centuries, and, having re- 
ceived the sanction of both orders of the State, 
were recognized as the very fountain of the laws, 
public and private. The Decemvirs had conducted 
matters so much to the satisfaction of the com- 
munity that when, at the expiration of their year, 
they requested a renewal of their office, on the 
ground that they had still two more tables to form 
in order to complete their task, an election of new 
Decemvirs was ordered. (See TWELVE TABLES.) 
The patrician Appius Claudius, who took the lead- 
ing part in the whole affair, was nominated to pre- 
side over this election. He acted in concert with 
the plebeians, by receiving votes for plebeian can- 
didates, and for himself likewise, though it had 
been declared contrary to law that any functionary 
should be re-elected immediately after holding of- 
fice. By dint of intrigue, however, Appius was re- 
elected, and along with him nine others, half of 
whom were patricians, half plebeians. 

The new commission soon showed itself very 
different from the first. Each of the Decemvirs 
had twelve lictors, whereas the previous commis- 
sion had the lictors only by turns, and a single 
accensus or officer preceded each of the rest. The 
lictors, too, now bore amid the fasces the formid- 
able axe, the emblem of judgment on life and 
death, which the consuls, since the time of Vale- 
rius Publicola, had been obliged to lay aside during 
their continuance in the city. The Decemyirs 
seemed resolved to change the government of 
Rome into a complete oligarchy, consisting of ten, 
whose power should be absolute in everything. 
They assumed the right of superseding all other 
magistracies; and, at the conclusion of their sec- 
ond year, they showed no intention of resigning 
their offices or of appointing their successors. 
Matters had nearly reached a crisis when a war 
arose, the Sabines and the Aequi having united 
their forces and being desirous of availing them- 
selves of the distracted state of Rome. The De- 
cemvirs assembled the Senate, obtained its an- 
thority to raise an army, at the head of which they 
placed three of their number, and sent it against 
the Sabines, Another was raised and sent against 
the Aequi, while Appius Claudius remained at 
Rome to provide for the safety of the city and for 
the maintenance of the power of the Decemvirs, 
Both armies were defeated, and retired nearer to 
the city, dissatisfied rather than discomfited. Then 
occurred the affair of Virginia, and the decemviral 
power wasatanend. See CLauprus(4); VIRGINIA; 
Liv. iii. 32 foll. ; and Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, vol. 
i. pp. 345-371 (Eng. trans.). 

(2) There were also military decemviri; and, on 
various emergencies, decemviri were created to 
manage and regulate certain affairs, after the same 
manner as boards of commissioners are now ap- 
pointed. Thus there were decemviri for conduct- 
ing colonies ; decemviri who officiated as judges in 
litigated matters under the praetor; decemviri for 
dividing the lands among the veteran soldiers ; de- 
cemyiri to prepare and preside at feasts in honour 
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of the gods; decemviri to take care of the sacri- 
fices (Decemviri Sacris Faciundis) and to guard the 
Sibylline Books. With regard to the last of these, 
however, it must be observed that the number, 
after having been originally two, and then in- 
creased to ten, was subsequently still further in- 
creased to fifteen and sixteen. 


Decennalia or Decennia. A festival celebrated 
with games every ten years by the Roman emperors. 
This festival owed its origin to the fact that Augus- 
tus refused the supreme power when it was offered 
to him for life, and would only consent to accept 
it for ten years; and when these expired, for an- 
other period of ten years; and so on to the end 
of his life. The memory of this comedy, as Gib- 
bon has called it, was preserved to the last ages 


of the Empire by the festival of the Decennalia, | 


which was solemnized by subsequent emperors 


every tenth year of their reign, although they had | 


received the imperium for life, and not for the 


limited period of ten years (Dio Cass. liii. 16; liv. | 


12; lvili. 24; Ixxvi. 1). 

Decetia. The modern Désize; a city of the 
Aedui, in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island in the 
Liger (Loire). See Caes. B. G. vii. 33. 


Decidius Saxa. See SAXa. 


Decimatio. The selection, by lot, of every tenth | 


man for capital punishment, when any number of 
soldiers in the Roman army had been guilty of 
certain military offences—usually cowardice, loss 
of standards in action, or mutiny. This punish- 
ment is not often mentioned in the early times of 
the Republic; but the case of the consul Appius 
Claudius and his mutinous army (B.c. 471) is re- 
corded both by Livy (ii. 59) and Dionysius (ix. 50); 
the latter speaks of it as customary (zdrpcos) for 
the offences named. Polybius notices it as usual 
when troops had given way to panic; the remain- 
der were punished by having rations of barley in- 
stead of wheat served out to them, and by being 
made to lodge outside the camp (vi. 38). When, 


however, Crassus employed decimation in the ser- | 


vile war of Spartacus, he is described as having 
revived an ancient punishment which had long 
fallen into disuse ( Plut. Crass.10). In the Civil 
Wars it once more became common, and was re- 
tained under the Empire (Suet. Galb. 12). Some- 
times only the twentieth man was punished (vice- 
simatio), or the hundredth (centesimatio) (Capitol. 
Macr, 12). 
Decimatus. See QUINQUATRUS. 


Decius. (1) PusBLius Dectus Mus, a celebrated 
Roman consul, who, after many glorious exploits, 
devoted himself to the Manes for the safety of his 
country in a battle against the Latins, B.c. 337, 
His son, Decius, imitated his example, and devoted 
himself in like manner in his fourth consulship, 
when fighting against the Gauls and the Sam- 
nites at Sentinum, B.C. 296. 
to have done the same in the war against Pyr- 
rhus and the Tarentines, B.c. 280 (Liv. vii. 21 
foll.; id. viii. 10; Val. Max. v.6). (2) Garus Mrs- 
s1us QuInTUS TRAIANUS. A native of Pannonia, 
sent by the emperor Philip to put down a sedi- 
tion in Moesia. Instead of obeying his master’s 
command, he assumed the imperial purple. His 
disaffected troops, it is said, forced him to this step. 
The emperor immediately marched against him, 
and a battle was fought near Verona, which termi- 
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nated successfully for Decius, and Philip was either 
slain in the conflict or put to death after he fell 
into the conqueror’s power. This took place A.p. 
249, and from this period is dated the commencement 
of the reign of Decius. It was one of short dura- 
tion, about two years. During this time, however, 
he proved a very cruel persecutor of the Christians. 
He greatly signalized himself against the Persians, 
but was slain in an action with the Goths, who 
had invaded his dominions. In advancing upon 
them he was, with the greater part of his troops, 
entangled in a morass, where, being surrounded by 
the enemy, he perished under a shower of darts, 
A.D. 251, aged fifty years. See Victor, De Caes. 29; 
| Eutrop. ix. 4; Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vi. 39, etc.; Zo- 
nar. xii. 19, 20. 


Declamatio. A term which came into use first 
in Cicero’s time (Brut. 90, 310) for the rhetorical 
exercises employed in the training of orators. 
| These were of two kinds: (a) swasoriae ; (b) contro- 


His grandson is said | 


versiae. The former were based upon some his- 
torical or legendary theme, and the pupil was re- 
quired to treat some problem arising thence, as, 
| for instance, whether Sulla should have resigned 
|his dictatorship (Juv. i. 16) or Cato have com- 
|mitted suicide (Pers. iii. 45). These were regard- 
ed as suitable for beginners, as not requiring any 
wide or minute knowledge of law (Tac. Dial. 35). 
The latter dealt with legal questions, and took 
the form of the discussion of an imaginary case, 
such as might arise in the courts. Marcus Sene- 
ea (q. v.), the father of the philosopher, has left 
seven examples of suasoriae, thirty-five of contro- 
versiae, as well as ten books of excerpta controver- 
siarum, which contain many interesting specimens 
of the kind of questions thus treated. The prac- 
tice had at first a real value, and Cicero repre- 
sents himself as continuing it for a great part of 
his life (Tuse. i. 4,7), although in his later years he 
preferred philosophical topics. But, with the de- 
cline of free speech, the exercise sank into a mere 
occasion for display. The themes were hackneyed 
or extravagant, the language affected and full of 
strained antithesis and epigram (Quintil. viii. 3, 
76; 5, 14, etc.); and what should have been a 
preparation for real life became an end in itself. 
The rage for declamation was at its height during 
the first century of the Empire. Quintilian’s so- 
ber sense did much to check it; and though the 
| practice did not wholly die out of the schools, it 
seems to have been confined within more reason- 
able limits. (Cf. Bernhardy, Rém. Lit. § 53; Pe- 
tron. 1-3; and Mayor’s notes on Juv. i. 165 vii. 150- 
170.) 


Decoctor. A bankrupt; a term used in popu- 
lar language to signify any spendthrift. The Ro- 
mans were a frugal people, and spendthrifts were 
not only condemned by public opinion (Catull. xli. 
4; Cie. Cat. ii. 3, 5) but punished by the censors 
with the nota censoria, which carried with it cer- 
tain legal disabilities. By the Lex Roscia (B.C. 
67) a certain place in the theatre was assigned to 
spendthrifts (Cie. Phil. ii. 18). According to Spar- 
tianus, Hadrian ordered that spendthrifts should 
be flogged ignominiously (catomidiari) in the am- 
phitheatre and turned out (Spart. Hadr. 18). 
The Roman law against persons who would not 
pay borrowed money was very severe and is ex- 
plained under Nexum. Its severity, however, 


was mitigated by the bonorwm cessio (q. v.). By 
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a constitution of the emperors Valentinian, Theo- 
dosius, and Arcadius, any decurio who had dissi- 
pated the funds of the city (decoctor pecuniae pub- 
licae) was to be scourged, 


Decréetum. A word meaning that which is de- 
termined in a particular case after examination 
or consideration. It is thus applied to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate. 

A decretum of the Senate would seem to differ 
from a senatusconsultum, in that it was limited to 
the special occasion and circumstances instead of 
being of general application. But this distinction 
in the use of the two words, as applied to an act 
of the Senate, is not consistently observed. 

Cicero (Ad Fam. xiii. 56) opposes edictum to de- 
cretum, between which there is in this passage ap- 
parently the same analogy as between a consultum 
and a decretum of the Senate. 

Decretum is the technical term for the decision 
and order which a magistrate gives in a particu- 
lar case after an inquiry into its circumstances 
(causae cognitio). A iudex is said condemnare not 
decernere; the latter word being appropriate in ju- 
dicial proceedings to a magistrate who has iuris- 
dictio. A decretum, as one of the kinds of imperial 
constitutions, was a judicial decision in a case be- 
fore the emperor in his capacity of supreme magis- 
trate; cases were brought into the imperial court 
(consistorium principis) by supplicationes or provo- 
cationes of suitors. 

The interpretations of law laid down by the 
emperor in his decreta were, as a rule, binding on 
all courts in subsequent cases. 


Dectima (sc. pars). “Atithe.” This name was 
applied by the Romans to the tribute in kind, which 
Sicily, and at one time Asia Minor, had to pay out of 
the yearly production of wheat, wine, oil, and pro- 
duce, instead of the stipendiwm usual in other proy- 
inces. It was a burden on the land called after it 
ager decumanus, and was exacted from the persons 
occupying at the time. Every year the number 
of cultivators, of acres under cultivation, and the 
produce of the harvest, were ascertained, and the 
right of exacting the decuma of the whole territo- 
ry of a city sold to the highest bidder. In the 
ease of Sicily this took place at Syracuse ; in the 
ease of Asia, in Rome. The purchaser of the de- 
cuma bound himself to deliver a certain quantity 
of corn in Rome; if the harvest were good, he 
found his advantage in the surplus. Such farmers 
of the decumae were called decwmani. (See Pus- 
LICANUS.) If the amount delivered were insuffi- 
cient for the needs of the city, a second amount 
could be extracted by decree of the Senate or the 
people, which was paid for by the State. See AN- 
NONA; FRUMENTARIAE LEGEs. 


Decumana Porta. See CasTra. 


Decumani. See Decuma; PUBLICANI. 
Decumates Agri. See AGRI DECUMATES. 


Decuncis. The dextans, or ten unciae; a divi- 
sion of the as (q. v.). 

Decuria, from decem, “ten,” and consequently a 
company of ten persons (Colum. i. 9, § 7). 

(1) A division of the curiae. Each of the three 
ancient Roman tribes—the Ramnes, Tities, and 
Luceres — was divided into ten curiae, and each 
curia into ten decuriae, so that there were 300 de- 
curiae, which, according to Niebuhr, were equiva- 
lent to the gentes, but this is doubtful (Dionys. ii. 
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7; Plut. Rom. 20; Cic. de Rep. ii. 8). The consti- 
tution of the curiae is discussed under CuRIA. See 
also GENS. 

(2) A corresponding division of the Senate. The 
original hundred members of the Senate were di- 
vided into ten decuriae, the heads of each decuria 
forming the Decem Primi in the Senate. (See 
DeceM PriMI; SENATUS). In like manner in the 
municipal towns the Senate, usually called curia, 
was divided into decuriae. See DECURIONES. 

(3) In the same way for military purposes each 
of the three Roman tribes was represented by 100 
equites, called centuwriae. The three centuriae were 
divided into ten twrmae, each consisting of thirty 
men; every turma contained ten Ramnes, ten Ti- 
ties, and ten Luceres, and each of these decuriae 
was commanded by a decurio (Liv. i. 13; Varr. L. 
DL. v. 91). See EQuirss. : 

(4) The Indices were divided into three decuriae, 
to which Augustus added a fourth, and Caligula a 
fifth decuria, See IUDEX. 

(5) Collegia or corporations were divided into 
decuriae. Thus we read of decuriae of scribae, lic- 
tors, viatores, etc. The members of these decuriae 
were called decuriales. 

(6) The tribes were divided into decuriae by elec- 
tioneering agents for bribery and corruption (Cic. 
Plane. 18, 45; 19, 47). See AMBITUS. 


Decurialis. See DECURIA ; DECURIONES. 


Decurio. The head or representative of a de- 
curia. 

(1) The head of the decuriae into which the cu- 
riae and the Senate were divided. See DECURIA. 

(2) The head or commander of the decuriae of the 
Equites. But decurio was in later times the name 
of an officer of a division of cavalry, though such 
division might contain any number of men (Veget. 
Mil. ii. 14). 

(3) The head or representative of a decuria in 
corporations. In like manner we find a decurio 
cubiculariorum, a decurio palatii, a decurio ostiario- 
rum, a decurio Germanoruwm, and there was even a 
decurio of slaves in the imperial household (Orelli, 
2785). 

(4) The most important decuriones were those in 
the municipal towns, who are the subject of the 
following article. 


Decuriones, Curiales. In the constitution of 
the Italian towns (municipia, coloniae, praefectu- 
rae), as regulated by the Lex Iulia Municipalis, 
B.C. 45, each municipality was governed by an as- 
sembly of the populus, which elected magistrates 
and made laws, and also by a senate, which was 
an administrative body. Subsequently, by a 
change corresponding to that which took place in 
Rome, the power of the popular assembly was 
transferred to the senate, which thus became the 
supreme municipal body for legislative and ad- 
ministrative purposes. 

The municipal senate is sometimes called sena- 
tus, but the terms commonly used to denote it are 
ordo decurionum, or simply ordo, and in later times 
curia. Decuriones or curiales signify members of 
the senate, these words being used indifferently in 
the same sense. 

As opposed to the decuriones, which formed a 
sort of patrician body, the rest of the people were 
styled plebeii. The number of the decuriones was 
fixed by the local senate, and vacancies were 
filled by co-optation. To be eligible as decurio, a 
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person was required to be of a certain age; the 
limit was thirty (Tab. Heracl. 23), till reduced by 
Augustus to twenty-five for the municipal senate 
as well as for the Roman, 

A property qualification, the amount of which 
depended on the constitution of each town, was 
attached to the acquisition of membership in a 
curia, but membership was not vacated by loss of 
property. We learn from Pliny (Zp. i. 19) that at 
Comum a person who had less than 100,000 ses- 
terces could not become a decurio. Criminals, 
bankrupts, persons of infamous character, and per- 
sons who followed certain employments, as prae- 
cones, designatores, libitinarii, were incapable of 
holding this office (Tab. Heracl. 23 (25); ef. Dig. 50, 
2,12). Freedmen were likewise incapable. 

The names of decuriones were inscribed on an 
album or register in a regular order, which was 
based partly on rank and partly on seniority. The 
album of Canusium, which was discovered in the 
last century and is now in the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples (Fabretti, Inscr. C. 9, p.598; Orelli, No. 
3721), shows the plan on which such an album was 
arranged. 

Decursio, Decursus, Decurrere. (1) These 
words were used to signify the mancuvres of the 
Roman army, by which the soldiers were taught 
to make long marches in a given time, under arms 
and without quitting their ranks. They are fre- 
quently mentioned by Livy, and sometimes con- 
sisted of a sham fight between two divisions of 
the army (Livy. xl. 6,5). With the standing armies 
under the Empire these manceuvres assumed a 
more regular form, and were constantly practised. 
Angustus and subsequently Hadrian ordered that 
the infantry and cavalry were to march out three 
times a mouth ten miles from the camp and ten 
miles back, fully armed and equipped. This is called 
by Vegetius campicursio (Veget. i. 27, ili. 4), and by 
Suetonius campestris decursio (Suet. Galb. 6). 

(2) The same words were used to signify the 
military honours paid by soldiers at the funerals 
of distinguished gen- 
erals or emperors. 
Such a decursio is first 
mentioned in connec- 
tion with the funeral 
of Sempronins Grac- 
chus, killed in the Sec- 
ond Punie War (Liv. 
xxv. 17,4,5). The sol- 
diers marched three 
times around the faner- 
al pyre (Verg. Aen. xi. 
188; Tac, Ann. ii. 7; 
Suet. Claud. 1). 

(3) The decursio, which occurs on the coins of 
Nero, probably refers to the military mancuvres 
or sham fights in the cireus. The above cut rep- 
resents a horseman with a spear, and another 
carrying a standard. These games date from the 
time of the Republic and were continued under 
the Empire (Liy. xliv. 9, 3). 

Decussis. Ten asses; asa Roman coin, a ten as 
piece, struck after the reduction of the weight of 
the as, but rarely found. (See As.) The name 
oceurs in the Lex Aternia Tarpeia, B.C, 454. 


Dedicatio. The Roman name for the consecra- 
tion of a public sanctuary. The pontifices drew up 
the deed of foundation. When they had signified 


Decursio on Coin of Nero. 
(British Museurn. ) 
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that they deemed the act permissible, and the con- 
sent of the people (in later times of the emperor) had 
been obtained, the rite was performed in the presence 
of the whole collegium pontificum. The Pontifex 
Maximus, whose head was veiled, and with him. 
the representative of the people, took hold of the 
door-post with one hand, the former dictating, and 
the latter repeating after him, the formula of dedi- 
cation. The people were represented usually by 
one of the two consuls, or a person or a commission 
(generally of two persons) elected by the people on 
the recommendation of the Senate. One of the 
persons forming the commission was generally the 
man who had vowed the dedication. The day on 
which the shrine was dedicated was regarded as 
the day of its foundation, and was inscribed in the 
calendar as a festival. See INAUGURATIO. 


Dediticii. The lowest of the three classes of 
freedmen at Rome (Gaius, i. 26). 

The Lex Aelia Sentia (a.D. 4) provided that, if a 
slave was put in bonds by his master as a punish- 
ment, or branded, or put to the torture on a erimi- 
nal charge and convicted, or delivered to fight 
with men or beasts, or committed to a gladiatorial 
school (Judus) or a public prison, and was subse- 
quently manumitted by the same or by another 
owner, he should acquire by manumission the sta- 
tus of a peregrinus dediticius. The peregrini dediti- 
cii were people who, in former times, having taken 
up arms and fought against the people of Rome, 
had surrendered themselves. 

Gaius, from whom this account of the origin of 
dediticii is taken (Inst. i, 12-16), also informs us of 
the incapacities to which this class of freedmen 
were subject. Dediticii could never under any cir- 
cumstances acquire Roman citizenship. They 
were not allowed to reside in Rome or within the 
hundredth mile-stone from it (cf. Liv. viii. 14, § 6); 
if they disobeyed this prohibition they forfeited 
their liberty and their goods and were made in- 
capable of subsequent manumission. They did 
not participate in any of the rights of citizenship, 
but only had the status of peregrini. This class of 
persons had died out long before the time of Jus- 
tinian ; it was, however, formally abolished by that 
emperor (Cod. vii. 5). 

The form of deditio occurs in Livy (i. 38). 

Deditio. See Drepiricu. 


Defensor Civitatis. The oppression of the low- 
er orders of the people by the more powerful, which . 
was prevalent throughout the Roman Empire in 
the fourth century, owing to the general weakness 
and corruption of local government, led to the in- 
stitution of a new municipal officer, called defen- 
sor civitatis, plebis, loci (in Greek éxdiKcos), Whose 
function it was to defend the rights of the inhabi- 
tants of a civitas, much as the citizens of the Scotch 
towns were protected in the Middle Ages by the 
Provost, of which relation Scott has given an In- 
teresting picture in his Fair Maid of Perth, i. 8, 
and ii. 3. 

An edict of the emperor Valentinian I., issued in 
A.D. 364, established this office, but only for the 
province of Illyricum. By this edict the governor 
of the province was directed to choose a trustwor- 
thy person for each city of the dioceses subject to 
him, in order that the plebs of all Ilyricum might 
be protected by means of public guardians (patro- 
ni) from injuries at the hands of the powerful (Cod. 
Theod. i. 29, 1). 
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In the next year, A.D. 365, Valentinian extended 
the office of defensor to all parts of his Empire, in- 
cluding Italy, but with some changes in its con- 
stitution. Each civitas acquired the right of 
choosing a defensor from its most eminent and 
independent citizens, who were bound to serve 
the office in a prescribed order. 

The election of a defensor was made by the 
whole civitas; the choice of the township had to 
be confirmed by the emperor or his deputy. At 
first a defensor held office for five years, but the 
term was reduced by Justinian to two years. The 
protection of the inhabitants of his district from 
oppression of all kinds, and especially from that 
of the imperial governor and local authorities, 
was always considered to be the main object of 
a defensor civitatis. Moreover it was his business 
to prevent the taxes being made too burdensome. 
For the purpose of prosecuting oppressors, he had 
free access to the court of the governor, and, if 
necessary, he could bring his complaints against 
the governor or other officials before the emperor 
or ministers of the imperial government. The de- 
fensor acted as judge in civil cases of minor im- 
portance ; his jurisdiction was first limited by Jus- 
tinian to fifty solidi, and afterwards extended by 
that emperor to three hundred solidi. He had 
the right of appointing guardians and of register- 
ing many formal proceedings. 
precedence of magistrates. 

Deianira (Aniaverpa or Andveipa). The daugh- 
ter of Althaea and Oeneus, and sister of Meleager. 
Acheloiis and Heracles both loved Deianira, and 
fought for the possession of her. Heracles was 
victorious, and she became his wife. She was the 
unwilling cause of her husband’s death, by pre- 
senting him with the poisoned shirt which the 
Centaur Nessus (q. v.) gave her. In despair, she 
put an end to her own life. For details, see HER- 
ACLES. 

Deidamia (Aniddpera). Daughter of Lycomedes, 
in the island of Scyros. When Achilles was con- 
cealed there in maiden’s attire, she became by 
him the mother of Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus. See 
ACHILLES. 


Deiecti Effusivé Actio. At Rome, if any person 
threw or poured anything from the room of a house 
upon a place commonly frequented by people, and 
thereby caused damage, the praetor’s edict gave 
the injured party an action against the oceupant 
of the house or part of the house from which the 
thing had been thrown or poured. There was the 
same liability on account of a thing which had 
been suspended from a building, and which by its 
fall injured people, as for a thing which had been 
actually thrown. 


Deigma (Setypa). A particular place in the Pi- 
raeus, as well as in the harbours of other States, 
where merchants exposed samples of their goods 
for sale (Harpocrat. s. v. Hesych.; Pollux, ix. 34; 
Aristoph. Hq. 979). The samples themselves were 
also called deigmata (Plut. Demosth. 23). 

Deilias Graphé (deAias ypadn). 
TEIAS GRAPHS. 

Deiéces (Anidkns). First king of Media, who 
after the Medes had thrown off the supremacy of the 
Assyrians, reigned B.c, 709-656. He built the city of 
Ecbatana, which he made the royal residence. He 
was succeeded by his son Phraortes (Herod. i. 16), 


See ASTRA- 
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In rank he had | 
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Deionides (Aniovidns). Miletus, son of Deioné 
by Apollo. 

Deiotadrus (Anidrapos). A tetrarch of Galatia, 
who adhered to the Romans in their wars against 
Mithridates, and was rewarded by the Senate with 
the title of king. In the Civil War he sided with 
Pompey, and was present at the battle of Pharsa- 
lia, B.c. 48. He is remembered as having been de- 
fended by Cicero before Caesar (B.C. 45), in the house 
of the latter at Rome, in the speech (Pro Rege Deio- 
taro) still extant. The charge against Deiotarus- 
was of attempting to murder Caesar. 

Deiphdbé ( AnipdBy). The Sibyl at Cumae, 
daughter of Glaucus. See StpyLia. 

Deiphdbus (AnipoBos). Son of Priam and Hec- 
uba, who married Helen after the death of Paris 
(I1, xii. 94). On the capture of Troy by the Greeks 
he was slain and fearfully mangled by Menelaiis. 


Deipnon (deimvoy). See CENA. 


Delatio Nominis. In Roman criminal proced- 
ure the first step was to apply to the praetor to al- 
low the accusation to be made ( postulare), the next 
formally to arraign the defendant (nomen deferre). 
The judge might himself take the initiative and 
declare his readiness to receive a nominis delatio > 
this, however, is mentioned among the oppressive 
proceedings of Verres (Cic. in Verr. ii. 38, § 94; iv- 
19, § 40). 

The postulatio and nominis delatio occur most 
frequently in prosecutions of magistrates and pro- 
vincial governors for misconduct in office. See 
REPETUNDAE. 


Delatores. A term originally applied to those 
who gave notice to the officials of the treasury of 
moneys that had become due to the treasury. It sub- 
sequently received a wider application. A delator 
was not quite identical with our “informer”; the 
term covered two classes—one consisting of those 
who themselves acted as prosecutors, the other of 
those who simply gave information. The legisla- 
tion of Augustus gave the first stimulus to the 
habit of delation by granting pecuniary rewards 
to those who secured the conviction of offenders 
against his laws relating to marriage (Tac. Ann. 
iii. 28). The Lex Iulia de maiestate, by rewarding 
the successful prosecutor with a fourth part of 
the estate of the condemned (Tac. Ann. iy. 20), 
gave a fatal encouragement to this class; and al- 
though Tiberius appears to have endeavoured at 
first to check the practice, it became during his 
reign a veritable scourge; and as his suspicious 
temper developed, he actually encouraged them. 
Caligula at the beginning of his reign negavit se 
delatoribus aures habere (Suet. Calig. 15), and Nero 
reduced the rewards of those who prosecuted of- 
fenders against the Papian law to the legal fourth 
part. Titus severely punished them; Domitian at 
first followed his example, but soon proved ready 
to use them as the tools of his tyrannous greed. 
They were again banished by Trajan (Plin. Paneg. 
34), and denounced by a rescript of Constantine 
(Cod. x. 11, 5). But the need of this constant re- 
pression proves what a standing evil this class 
must have been to the State. See Mayor’s notes 
on Juvenal, i, 33-36, iv. 48, x. 70; and the article 
MAIESTAS. 

Delectus. See EXERCITUS. 


Delia (ra Andia). The name of festivals and 
games celebrated at the great assemblage in the isl- 
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and of Delos (q. v.), the centre of an amphictyony, 
to which the Cyclades and the neighbouring Ioni- | 
ans on the coasts belonged (Hom. Hymn. in Apoll. 
147, etc.) This amphictyony seems originally to 
have been instituted simply for the purpose of re- 
ligious worship in the common sanctuary of Apol- 
lo, the deds marp@os of the Ionians, who was be- 
lieved to have been born at Delos. The Delia, as 
appears from the Hymn to Apollo, had existed 
from very early times, and were celebrated every 
fifth year (Pollux, viii. 104), and as Boeckh sup- 
poses, with great probability, on the sixth and 
seventh days of Thargelion, the birthdays of Apol- 
lo and Artemis. The members of the amphicty- 
ony assembled on these occasions (€Medpovy) in 
Delos, in long garments, with their wives and 
children, to worship the god with gymnastic and 
musical contests, choruses, and dances. That the 
Athenians took part in these solemnities at a very 
early period is evident from the Deliastae (after- 
wards called @ewpo’) mentioned in the laws of 
Solon (Athen. vi. p. 234). The sacred vessel (dcw- 
pis), moreover, which they sent to Delos every | 
year, was said to be the same which Theseus had 
sent after his return from Crete. The Delians, 
during the celebration of these solemnities, per- 
formed the office of cooks for those who visited 
their island, whence they were called ’EXeodvra 
(Athen. iv. p. 173). 
Delictum. See CRIMEN. 


Delium (Aj \ioy). A town on the coast of Boeo- 
tia, in the territory of Tanagra, near the Attic 
frontier, named after a temple of Apollo similar 
to that at Delos. Here the Athenians were de- 
feated by the Boeotians, B.c. 424. 


Delius (AnAvos) and Delia (AnX/a). Surnames 
of Apollo and Artemis respectively, from the isl- | 
and of Delos (q. v.). 

Délos (AnAos). An island of the Aegean, situ- 
ated nearly in the centre of the Cyclades (q. v.). 
This island was called also Asteria, Pelasgia, 
Chlamydia, Lagia, Pyrpilis, Scythias, Mydia, and 
Ortygia. It was named Ortygia from dprvé, “a 
quail,” and Lagia from Aayos, “a hare,” the island | 
formerly abounding with both these creatures. | 
On this account, according to Strabo, it was not | 
allowed to have dogs at Delos, because they | 
destroyed the quails and 
hares. The name Delos 
was commonly derived 
from dyAos, “manifest,” in 
allusion to the island hav- 
ing floated under the sur- 
face of the sea until made 
to appear and stand firm 
by order of Poseidon. This 
was done for the purpose 
of receiving Leto, who was 
on the eve of delivery, and 
could find no asylum on 
the earth, Heré having 
bound it by an oath not 
to receive her; but as Delos 
at the time was floating be- 
neath the waters, it was 
freed from the obligation. 
Once fixed in its place, it 
continued, according to 
popular belief, to remain so 
firm as even to be unmoved 


— 
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Plan of Delos, showing Excavations. 


DELOS 


by the shocks of an earthquake. This, however, 
is contradicted by Thucydides and Herodotus, 
who report that a shock was felt there before the 
Peloponnesian War (Thue. ii. 8; Herod, vi. 98). 
Delos was celebrated as the natal island of 
Apollo and Artemis, and the solemnities with 
which the festivals of these deities were observed 
there never failed to attract large crowds from the 
neighbouring islands and the continent. Among 
the seven wonders of the world was an altar at 
Delos which was made of the horns of animals. 
Tradition reported that it was constructed by 
Apollo with the horns of deer killed in hunting by 
his sister Artemis. Plutarch says he saw it, and he 
speaks of the wonderful interlacing of the horns 
of which it was made, no cement nor bond of any 
kind being employed to hold it together. Por- 
tions of this altar are identified by archxologists 
in the scattered blocks of marble lately found in 
the so-called Hall of the Bulls, to the east of the 
great temple, and named from its “taurine” cap- 
itals representing recumbent bulls. The Athe- 
nians were commanded by an oracle, in the time 
of Pisistratus, to purify Delos, which they did by 
causing the dead bodies which had been buried 
there to be taken up and removed from all places 
within view of the temple. In the sixth year of 
the Peloponnesian War, they, by the advice of an 
oracle, purified it anew by carrying all the dead 
bodies to the neighbouring island of Rhenaea, 
where they were interred. After having done 
this, in order to prevent its being polluted in the 
time to come, they published an edict that for the 
future no person should be suffered to die, nor any 
woman to be brought to bed, in the island, but 
that, when death or parturition approached, they 
should be carried over into Rhenaea. In memory 
of this purification, it is said, the Athenians insti- 
tuted a solemn quinquennial festival. See DELIa. 
When the Persian armament, under Datis and 


| Artaphernes, was making its way through the 


Grecian islands, the inhabitants of Delos left their 
rich temple, with its treasures, to the protection of 
its tutelary deities, and fled to Tenos. The fame 
of the sanctuary, however, saved it from spoliation. 
The Persians had heard that Delos was the birth- 
place of two deities who corresponded to those 
who held the foremost rank in their own relig- 
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ious system—the sun and moon. This comparison 
was probably suggested to them by some Greek 
who wished to save the temple. If we may credit 
the tradition which was current in the days of 
Herodotus, Delos received the highest honours 
from Datis. He would not suffer his ships to touch 
the sacred shore, but kept them at the island of 
Rhenaea. He also sent a herald to recall the De- 
lians who had fled to Tenos, and offered sacrifice 
to the god, in which 300 talents of frankincense 
are said to have been consumed (Herod. vi. 97). 
After the Per- 
sian War, the 
Athenians  es- 
tablished at 
Delos the treas- 
ury of the 
Greeks, and 
ordered that all 
meetings relative to the confederacy should be 
held there (Thue. i. 96). In the tenth year of 
the Peloponnesian War, not being satisfied with 
the purifications which the island had hitherto 
undergone, they removed its entire population to 
Adramyttium, where they obtained a settlement 
from the Persian satrap Pharnaces ( Thue. y. 1). 
Here many of these unfortunate Delians were 
afterwards treacherously murdered by order of 
Arsaces, an officer of Tissaphernes (Thue. viii. 
108). Finally, however, the Athenians restored 
those that survived to their country after the bat- 
tle of Amphipolis, as they considered that their ill 
success in the war proceeded from the anger of the 
god on account of their conduct towards this un- 
fortunate people (Thue. v. 32). Strabo says that. 
Delos became a place of great commercial impor- 
tance after the destruction of Corinth, as the mer- 
chants who had frequented that city then with- 
drew to this island, which afforded great facilities 
for carrying on trade on account of the conven- 
ience of its port, and its advantageous situation with 
respect to the coasts of Greece and Asia Minor, as 
well as from the great concourse of people who re- 
sorted thither at stated times. It was also very 
famous for its bronze. The Romans especially 
favoured the interests of the Delians, though 
they had conceded to the Athenians the soy- 
ereignty of the island and the administration of 
the temple (Polyb. xxx. 18). But on the ocecu- 
pation of Athens by the generals of Mithridates, 
they landed troops in Delos and committed the 
greatest devastations there in consequence of the 
inhabitants refusing to espouse their cause (B.0. 
87). After this calamity it remained in an impov- 
erished and deserted state. The town of Delos 
was situated at the foot of Mount Cynthus, in a 
plain watered by the little river Inopus, and by a 
lake called Trochoeides by Theognis and Herod- 
otus. Remains of the great temple of Apollo, of 
the temple of Leto, a theatre, a private house, and 
of several porticoes are among the antiquities that 
are now visible. Since 1877, M. Homolle and oth- 
ers, on behalf of the French Archaeological Insti- 
tute, have prosecuted very extensive investigations 
on the site of the town, See Sallier, Hist. de Isle 
de Délos, in the Mém. de V Académie des Inscriptions 
iii. 376; and Homolle, Fowilles de Délos (Paris, 1878). 

Delos, CONFEDERACY Or. A league entered into 
by the Greek States under the hegemony of Athens 
in B.C. 478, with the primary object of defending 
Greece against the designs of Persia. The league 
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obtained its name from the fact that the represen- 
tatives of the States composing it met periodically 
at the island of Delos, in the temple of Apollo and 
Artemis. Each State contributed at its option 
either ships or money according to the assessment 
proposed by Aristides (q. v.), representing Athens, 
and ratified by the assembled delegates. The first 
assessment amounted to 460 talents, or about $550,- 
000. The contributions were collected and admin- 
istered by officers called Hellenotamiae (q. v.). 

Delphi (AcAgoi). A small but important city 
of Phocis in Greece, situated on the southern side 
of Mount Parnassus and built in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Justin (xxiv. 6) says that it had no 
walls, but was defended by its precipices, Pau- 
sanias (x. 5) calls it wdéAus, which seems to imply 
that it was walled like other cities. In earlier 
times it was, perhaps, like Olympia, defended by 
the sanctity of its oracle and the presence of 
its god. These being found insufficient to afford 
protection against the enterprises of the profane, 
it was probably fortified and became a regular 
city after the predatory incursions of the Phoci- 
ans. The walls may, however, be coeval with 
the foundation of the city itself; their high an- 
tiquity is not disproved by the use of mortar in 
the construction, for some of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids are built in a similar manner. 

The more ancient name of Delphi was Pytho, 
from the serpent Python, as is commonly sup- 
posed, which was said to have been slain by Apol- 
lo (Apollod. Biblioth. i. 4,3). Whence the name 
Delphi itself was derived we are not informed. 
Some make the city to have received this name 
from Delphus, a son of Apollo. Others deduce 
the appellation from the Greek adeAdoi, “ breth- 
ren,” because Apollo and his brother Bacchus 
were both worshipped there, each having one of 
the summits of Parnassus sacred to him. The au- 
thor of the Hymn to Apollo seems to pun on the 
word Delphi, in making Apollo transform himself 
into a dolphin (SeA@is—y. 494). Some supposed 
that the name was intended to designate Delphi 
as the centre or navel of the earth. 

A short sketch of the history of this most cele- 
brated oracle and temple will not be out of place. 
Though not so ancient as Dodona (q. v.), it is evi- 
dent that the fame of the Delphic shrine had been 
established at a very early period, from the mention 
made of it by Homer and the accounts supplied 
by Pausanias and Strabo. The Homeric Hymn to 
Apollo informs us (391 roll.) that, when the Py- 
thian god was establishing his oracle at Delphi, 
he beheld on the sea a merchant-ship from Crete ; 
this he directed to Crissa, and appointed the foreign- 
ers the servants of his newly established sanctu- 
ary, near which they settled. When this story 
is stripped of the language of poetry, it can only 
mean that a Cretan colony founded the tem- 
ple and oracle of Delphi. Strabo reports that it 
was at first consulted only by the neighbouring 
States; but that after its fame became more wide- 
ly spread, foreign princes and nations eagerly 
sought responses from the sacred tripod, and 
loaded the altar of the god with rich presents 
and costly offerings (420). Pausanias states that 
the most ancient temple of Apollo at Delphi was 
formed, according to some, out of branches of 
bay, and that these branches were eut from the 
tree that was at Tempé. The form of this temple 
resembled that of a cottage. After mentioning a 
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second and a third temple—the one raised, as the 
Delphians said, by bees from wax and wings, and 
sent by Apollo to the Hyperboreans, and the oth- 
er built of brass—he adds that to this succeeded a 
fourth and more stately edifice of stone, erected by 
two architects named Trophonius and Agamedes 
(Pausan. x. 5). Here were deposited the sumptu- 
ous presents of Gyges and Midas, Alyattes and | 
Croesus (Herod. i. 14, 51), as well as those of the 
Sybarites, Spinetae, and Siceliots, each prince and 
nation having their separate chapel or treasury for 
the reception of these offerings, with an inscrip- 
tion attesting the name of the donor and the cause 
of the gift. This temple having been accidental- 
ly destroyed by fire in B.c. 548, the Amphictyons | 
undertook to build another for the sum of three 
hundred talents, of which the Delphians were to 
pay one fourth. The remainder of the amount is 
said to have been obtained by contributions from 
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the different cities and nations. Amasis, king of 
Egypt, furnished a thousand talents of electrwm. 
The Alemaeonidae, a wealthy Athenian family, 
undertook the contract, and agreed to construct 
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ents, or about $11,000,000 (cf, Pausan. x. 2), At 
a still later period, Delphi became exposed to a 
formidable attack from a large body of Gauls, 
headed by their king, Brennus. These barbari- 
ans, having forced the defiles of Mount Oeta, pos- - 
sessed themselves of the temple and ransacked 
its treasures. The booty which they obtained on 
this occasion is stated to have been immense ; 
and this they must have succeeded in removing 
to their own country, since we are told that, on 
the capture of Tolosa, a city of Gaul, by the Ro- 
man general Caepio, a great part of the Delphic 
spoils was found there. Pausanias, however, re- 
lates that the Gauls met with great disasters in 
their attempt on Delphi, and were totally discom- 
fited through the miraculous intervention of the 
god (x. 23; cf. Polyb. i. 6, 5; ii. 20, 6). Sulla ig 
also said to have robbed this temple as well as 
those of Olympia and Epidaurus. Strabo assures 
us that in his time the temple was greatly im- 
poverished, all the offerings of any value having 
been successively removed. The emperor Nero car- 
ried off, according to Pausanias (x. 7), five hun- 
dred statues of bronze at one 


time. Constantine the Great, 


however, proved a more fatal 


enemy to Delphi than either 


Sulla or Nero. He removed the 


View of Delphi and Mount Parnassus. 


the edifice of Porine stone, but afterwards liber- 
ally substituted Parian marble for the front, a 
circumstance which is said to have added con- 
siderably to their influence at Delphi (Herod. ii. 
180; v. 62). According to Strabo and Pausa- 
nias, the architect was Spintharns, a Corinthian. 
The vast riches accumulated in this temple led 
Xerxes, after having forced the pass of Ther- 
mopylae, to send a portion of his army into Pho- 
cis, with a view of securing Delphi and its treas- 
ures, which, as Herodotus affirms, were better 
known to him than the contents of his own pal- 
ace. The enterprise, however, failed, owing, as it 
was reported by the Delphians, to the manifest 
interposition of the deity, who terrified the barba- 
rians and hurled destruction on their scattered 
bands (Herod. viii. 37). Many years subsequent to 
this event, the temple fell into the hands of the 
Phocians, headed by Philomelus, who did not scru- 
ple to appropriate its riches to the payment of his 
troops in the war he was then waging against 
Thebes. The Phocians are said to have plun- 


dered the temple during this contest of gold and 
silver to the enormous amount of 10,000 tal- 
16 


sacred tripods to adorn the Hip- 
podrome of his new city, where, 
together with the Apollo, the 
statues of the Heliconian Muses, 
and a celebrated statue of Pan, 
they were extant when Sozomen 
wrote his history (Gibbon, Decline 
and Fall, ch. xvii.). Among these 
tripods was the famous one which 
the Greeks, after the battle of 
Plataea, found in the camp of 
Mardonius. The Brazen Column 
which supported this tripod is 
still to be seen at Constantino- 
ple. See the illustration on p. 
386. 

The spot whence issued the 
prophetic vapour which inspired 
the priestess was said to be the 
central point (6udadcs) of the earth, this having 
been proved by Zeus himself, who despatched 
two eagles from opposite quarters of the heavens, 
which there encountered each other (Pausan. x. 
16). The Omphalos was marked by a stone in 
the shape of half an egg. Strabo reports that 
the golden tripod was placed over the mouth, of 
the cave, whence proceeded the exhalation, and 
which was of great depth. On this sat the 
Pythia, who, having caught the inspiration, pro- 
nounced her oracles in extempore prose or verse ; 
if the former, it was immediately versified by 
the poet always employed for that purpose. The 
oracle itself is said to have been discovered by 
accident. Some goats having strayed to the 
mouth of the cavern, were suddenly seized with 
convulsions; those likewise by whom they were 
found in this situation having been affected in a 
similar manner, the circumstance was deemed su- 
pernatural and the cave pronounced the seat of 
prophecy (Pausan. x.5; Plut. De Orac. Def. p. 438). 
Earthquakes have long since obliterated the chasm. 
The priestess could only be consulted on certain 
days. The season of inquiry was the spring, dur- 
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Plan of Delphi in 1890. 


ing the month Busius (Plut. Quaest. Graec.). Sac- 
rifices and other ceremonies were to be performed 
by those who sought an answer from the oracle 
before they could be admitted into the sanctuary. 

The most remarkable of the Pythian responses 
are those which Herodotus records as having been 
delivered to the Athenians before the invasion of 
Xerxes (vii. 140); to Croesus (i. 47); to Lycurgus 
(i. 65); to Glaucus the Spartan (vi. 86). One rel- 
ative to Agesilaiis is cited by Pausanias (iii. 8). 
There was, however, as it appears, no difficulty in 
bribing and otherwise influencing the Pythia her- 
self, as history presents us with several instances 
of this imposture. Thus we are told that the Alc- 
maeonidae suggested on one occasion such an- 
swers as accorded with their political designs 
(Herod. v. 62, 90). Cleomenes, king of Sparta, 
also prevailed on the priestess to aver that his col- 
league Demaratus was illegitimate. On the dis- 
covery, however, of this machination, the Pythia 
was removed from her office (Herod. vi. 66). Del- 
phi derived further celebrity from its being the 
place where the Amphictyonic Council held one 
of their assemblies, and also from the institution 
of the games which that body established after 
the successful termination of the Crissaean War. 
See AMPHICTYONES. 

The site of Delphi is occupied by the modern ham- 
let of Kastri. There still exist at Delphi a part of 
the wall of the great temple of Apollo with columns 
and steps, a fragment of a curious marble sphinx, 
the “Column of the Naxians” with an inscription, 
a small part of the theatre, a carefully constructed 
tomb, remains of the Stoa of the Athenians, and 
some other remnants of the ancient buildings. 
For many interesting details regarding Delphi 
and the oracle, see A. Mommsen, Delphika (Leip- 
zig, 1878), and Bouché-Leclerq, Histoire de la Divi- 
nation dans V Antiquité, vol. iii. (Paris, 1880); and 
on the temple, a valuable paper by Prof. Middleton 


in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. ix. pp. 282~ 
322. See also the article ORACULUM. 

Delphica, sc. mensa. A table of bronze or mar- 
ble, and made in imitation of the tripod. It was 
used at drinking-bouts and also 
for ornamental purposes (Mart. 
xii. 66). 

Delphic Oracle. 
ORACULUM}; PYTHIA. 


Delphicus (AcAdixos). A sur- 
name of Apollo, from his sanctuary 
and worship at Delphi (q. v.). 

Delphin Edition of the Latin 

classics. A name given to an edi- 
tion of the classic authors, pre- 
pared by thirty-nine eminent scholars of the 
time for the use of the Dauphin (Delphinus) of 
France, the son of Louis XIV. The original ed- 
itors of the whole were Bossuet and Huet, the 
Dauphin’s tutors. The whole edition consists of 
sixty-four quarto voluines, and appeared at inter- 
vals from 1674 to 1730. The title-pages bear the 
words, “Ad Usum Serenissimi Delphini.” The 
editors saw fit to expurgate all passages that ap- 
peared to them objectionable, and carried this 
process to absurd lengths, so that ad wswm Del- 
phint has passed into a phrase to denote that any- 
thing has been much Bowdlerized. 
For some curious details on this 
head see Larousse, Dictionnaire du 
XIX Siécle, s. v. “Ad Usum Del- 
phini.” 

Delphini or Delphines. The 
dolphins, seven in number, placed 
on the meta of the cireus. (See 
Circus.) Their object was to 
give notice of the number of turns 
round the goals which had been 
run in each race. Seven courses 
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Marble Delphica, 
(Rich. ) 


Delphini. (From a 
Bas-relief, ) 
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round the spina constituted a single race; and, 
consequently, one of these dolphins was put up 
at one end of the course upon the completion of 
each circuit, and an egg (ova curriculorum) at the 
other, in order that there might be no mistake or 
dispute. The figure of a dolphin was selected in 
honour of Neptune; the egg, in honour of Castor 
and Pollux. 


Delphinia (ra deAdivia). A festival of the same 
expiatory character as the Apollonia, which was 
celebrated in various towns of Greece, in honour 
of Apollo, surnamed Delphinius, who was consid- 
ered by the Ionians as their @eds matp@os. The 
name of the god, as well as that of his festival, 
must be derived from the belief of the ancients 
that in the beginning of the month of Munychion 
(probably identical with the Aeginetan Delphini- 
us) Apollo came through the defile of Parnassus to 
Delphi and began the battle with Delphyné. As 
he thus assumed the character of a wrathful god, 
it was thought necessary to appease him, and the 
Delphinia accordingly were celebrated at Athens, 
as well as at other places where his worship had 
been adopted, on the sixth of Munychion. AtAthens 
seven boys and seven girls carried olive-branches, 
bound with white wool (called the txernpia), into 
the Delphinium (Plut. Thes. 18). 


Delphis (deA¢is). A mass of lead pointed with 
bronze or iron, perhaps in the shape of a dolphin, 
used for sinking an enemy’s ship (Aristoph. Eq. 759 ; 
Thue. vii. 41). 
up from the deck to the point of a yard-arm, which 
was swung round by braces till over the hostile 
deck; the machine was then instantly let fall, af- 
ter which it was again drawn up and deposited on 


board. The ves beAhwodopa were probably only | 


of the transport class (6Akades), as swift (rayetar) 
triremes would have been impeded by the great 
weight. 

Delphus (AeAdos). A son of Apollo and Celae- 
no, who, according to one account, was the found- 
er of Delphi (Pausan. x. 6). 

Delta. See AEGYPTUS. 

Delubrum. See TEMPLUM. 

Demades (Anpadyns). An Athenian orator, who 
belonged to the Macedonian party, and was a bit- 
ter enemy of Demosthenes. He was put to death 
by Antipater in B.c. 318. Demades was a man 
without principle, but a vigorous and brilliant 
orator, always speaking extemporaneously, and 
with such freshness and force as to rival Demos- 
thenes himself. A long fragment of an oration 
(Ilepi Awdexaerias) bears the name of Demades, 
but is probably spurious. 

Demaratus (Anpaparos). (1) The son and suc- 
cessor of Ariston on the throne of Sparta, B.c. 516. 
He was deposed, through the intrigues of Cleome- 
nes, his colleague, on the ground of his being il- 
legitimate. After his deposition he was chosen 
and held the office of magistrate; but being in- 
sultingly derided on one occasion by Leotychides, 
who had been appointed king in his stead, he 
erossed over into Asia to Darius, who received 
him honourably and presented him with lands 
and cities (Herod. vi. 65, 70). He enabled Xerxes 
subsequently to obtain the nomination to the em- 
pire, in preference to his elder brother Artabazar- 
nes, by suggesting to him an argument, the justice 
of which was acknowledged by Darius (Herod. vii. | 
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In action, the delphis was hauled | 
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3). We find him after this, though an exile from 
his country, yet sending the first intelligence to 
Sparta of the designs of Xerxes against Greece. 
He accompanied that monarch on his expedition, 
frankly praised the discipline of the Greeks, and 
especially that of the Spartans; and before the 
battle of Thermopylae explained to him some of 
the warlike customs of the last-mentioned people. 
We learn also that he advised Xerxes to seize, 
with his fleet, the island of Cythera, off the 
coast of Laconia, from which he might continual- 
ly ravage the shores of that country. The mon- 
arch did not adopt his suggestion, but still al- 
ways regarded the exile Spartan as a friend, and 
treated him accordingly. (2) A rich citizen of 
Corinth, of the family of the Bacchiadae. When 
Cypselus had usurped the sovereign power of Cor- 
inth, Demaratus, with all his family, migrated to 
Italy, and settled at Tarquinii, 658 years before - 
Christ. Commerce had not been deemed disrepu- 
table among the Corinthian nobility; and as a 
merchant, therefore, Demaratus had formed ties 
of friendship at this place. He brought great 
wealth with him. The sculptors Eucheir and Eu- 
grammus, and Cleophantus the painter, were said 
to have accompanied him, and along with the 
fine arts of Greece he taught (so, the popular ac- 
count said) alphabetic writing to the Etrurians. 
His son called Lucumo went afterwards to Rome, 
and became king there under the name of Tar- 
quinius Priscus (Livy. i. 34 foll,). (3) A Corinthian, 
in the time of Philip and his son Alexander. He 
had connections of hospitality with the royal fam- 
ily of Macedon, and, having paid a visit to Philip, 
succeeded in reconciling that monarch to his son. 
After Alexander had overthrown the Persian Em- 
pire, Demaratus, though advanced in years, made 
a voyage to the east in order to see the conquer- 
or, and, when he beheld him, exclaimed, “ What 
a pleasure have those Greeks missed, who died 
without seeing Alexander seated on the throne of 
Darius!” He died soon after, and was honoured 
with a magnificent funeral (Plut. Alex. 37, 56). 


Demarchi (dnpapyo.). The presidents of the 
demes (Sj01) in Attica, said to have been first ap- 
pointed by Clisthenes when he abolished the vav- 
Kpapo. (See Navucraria.) They were probably 
elected by vote and not by lot. Their duties were 
various and important. Thus they convened meet- 
ings of the demotae, and took the votes upon all 
questions under consideration ; they had the cus- 
tody of the Anésapyexov ypapparetoy, or book in 
which the members of the deme were enrolled 
(Demosth. c. Hubul. p. 1317, § 60); and they made 
and kept a register of the landed estates (y@pia) in 
their districts, whether belonging to individuals or 
the corporate property of the deme. See Dremus. 


Demens. See CURATOR. 
Demensum. See SERVUS. 
Dementia. See CURATOR. 


Demétae (Anpynra). A people of Britain, in the 
southwestern part of what is now Wales. Their 
chief town was Maridunum, now Caermarthen 
(Ptol. ii. 3, 23). 

Demeter (Anunmp). The daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea. Her name signifies Mother Earth, 
meaning that she was goddess of agriculture and 
of the civilization based upon it. Her children 
were: by Iasion, a son Plutus, the god of riches, 
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and by her brother Zeus, a daughter Persephoné. 
Round Demeter and this daughter centre her 
worship and the fables respecting her. Hades car- 
ried off Persephoné, and Demeter roamed for nine 
days over the earth seeking her, till on the tenth 
day she learned the truth from the all-seeing Sun. 
She was angry with Zeus for permitting the act 
of violence; visited Olympas, and wandered about 
among men in the form of an old woman under 
the name of Deo, or the Seeker, till at length, at 
Eleusis, in Attica, she was kindly received at the 
house of King Celeus, and found comfort in tend- 
ing his newly born son Demophodn. Surprised 
by his mother in the act of trying to make the 
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Demeter. 


(Mural Painting from Pompeii.) 


child immortal by putting it into the fire, she re- 
vealed her deity, and caused a temple to be built 
to her, in which she gave herself up to her grief. 
In her wrath she made the earth barren, so that 
mankind were threatened with destruction by 
famine, as she did not allow the fruit of the earth 
to spring up again until her daughter was allowed 
to spend two thirds of the year with her. On 
her return to Olympus she left the gift of corn, 
of agriculture, and of her holy mysteries with 
her host, as a token of grateful recollection. She 
sent Triptolemus the Hleusinian round the world 
on her chariot, drawn by serpents, to diffuse the 
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knowledge of agriculture and other blessings ac- 
companying it—the settlement of fixed places of 
abode, civil order, and wedlock. Thus Demeter 
was worshipped as the goddess of agriculture and 
founder of law, order, and especially of marriage, 
in all places where Greeks dwelt, her daughter be- 
ing usually associated with her. (See THESMO- 
PHORIA.) The most ancient seats of her worship 
were Athens and Eleusis, where the Rharian plain 
was solemnly ploughed every year in memory of 
the first sowing of wheat. She was also much 
worshipped in Sicily, which from its fertility was 
accounted one of her favourite places of abode. 
(See ELeusinia.) As the goddess of fertility, De- 
meter was in many regions associated 
with Poseidon, the god of fertilizing 
water. This was particularly the case 
in Arcadia, where Poseidon was re- 
garded as the father of Persephoné. 
She was also joined with Dionysus, 
the god of wine; and as mother of 
Persephoné and goddess of the earth, 
to which not only the seed, but the 
dead are committed, she is connected 
with the lower world under the name 
of Chthonia. In later times she was 
often confused with Gaea and Rhea 
or Cybelé. Besides fruit and honey- 
combs, the cow and the sow were of- 
fered to her, both as emblems of pro- 
ductivity. Her attributes are poppies 
and ears of corn (also a symbol of 
fruitfulness), a basket of fruit, and a 
little pig. Other emblems had a mys- 
tic significance —e. g. the torch, and 
the serpent, as living in the earth, 
and as symbolizing a renewal of life 
by shedding its skin. The Romans 
identified her with their own Ceres 
(q. V.). 

Demetria (Anynrpia). An annual 
festival which the Athenians, in B.c. 
307, instituted in honour of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, who, together with his fa- 
ther Antigonus, was consecrated un- 
der the title of “saviour god.” It was 
celebrated every year in the month 
of Munychion, the name of which, as 
well as that of the day on which the 
festival was held, was changed into 
Demetrion and Demetrias. <A priest 
ministered at their altars, and con- 
ducted the solemn procession and the 
sacrifices and games with which the 
festival was celebrated (Diod. Sic. xx. 
46; Plut. Demetr. 10, 46). To honour 
the new god still more, the Athenians 
at the same time changed the name 
of the festival of the Dionysia into that of Deme- 
tria, as the young prince was fond of hearing him- 
self compared to Dionysus. 


_ Demetrias (Anunrpidis). A town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, on the innermost recesses of the Pa- 
gasaean Gulf, founded by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
and peopled by the inhabitants of Ioleus and the 
surrounding towns. Its position was such that it 
was styled by the last Philip of Macedon one of 
the three fetters of Greece, the other two being 
Chalcis and Corinth (Liv. xxxii. 37), 


Demetrius (Anunrpios). (1) A son of Antigonus' 
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and Stratonicé, surnamed Poliorcetes (IMoAvopxnrys), | only a small remnant of his once powerful host. 


“besieger of cities,” from his talents as an engi- 
neer and his peculiar skill in conducting sieges, 
especially by the aid of machines and engines 
either invented or improved by himself. At the 
age of twenty-two he was sent by his father against 
Ptolemy (8.c. 312), who had invaded Syria. He was 
defeated near Gaza, but soon repaired his loss by 
a victory over one of the generals of the enemy. 
He afterwards sailed with a fleet of 250 ships to 
Athens, and restored the Athenians to liberty, by 
freeing them from the power of Cassander and 
Ptolemy and expelling the garrison which was 
stationed there under Demetrius Phalereus. The 
gratitude of the Athenians to their deliverer passed 
all bounds, but Demetrius was soon summoned by 
his father to leave the flattery of their orators in 
order to resume the combined duties of an admiral 
and an engineer in the reduction of Cyprus, After 
a slight engagement with Menelaiis, the brother 
of Ptolemy, he laid siege to Salamis, the ancient 
capital of that island. The occurrences of this 
siege occupy a prominent place in history, not so 
much on account of the determined resistance op- 
posed to the assailants and the great importance 
attached to its issue by the heads of the belliger- 
ent parties, as for a new species of warlike engine 
invented by Demetrius, and first employed by him 
against the city of Salamis. The instrument in 
question was called an éXézrodus, or “ town-taker,” 
and was an immense tower, consisting of nine sto- 
ries, gradually diminishing as they rose in altitude, 
and affording accommodation for a large number of 
armed men, who thence discharged all sorts of mis- 
siles against the ramparts of the enemy. Ptolemy, 
dreading the fall of Salamis, which would pave the 
way, as he easily foresaw, for the entire conquest 
of Cyprus, had already made formidable prepara- 
tious for compelling Demetrius to raise the siege. 
A memorable sea-fight ensued, in which the ruler 
of Egypt was completely defeated, with the loss 
of nearly all his fleet and 30,000 prisoners. An 
invasion of Egypt by Antigonus then took place, 
but ended disgracefully ; and Demetrius was sent 
to reduce the Rhodians, who persisted in remain- 
ing allies of Ptolemy. The operations of Deme- 
trius before Rhodes, and the resolute defence of 
the place by the inhabitants, present perhaps the 
most remarkable example of skill and heroism that 
is to be found in the annals of ancient warfare. 
The émodts employed on this occasion greatly 
exceeded the one that was used in the siege of 
Salamis. Its towers were 150 feet high; it was 
supported on eight enormous wheels, and propelled 
by the labour of 3400 men. After a siege of a 
whole year, however, the enterprise was aban- 
doned, a treaty was concluded with the Rhodians, 
and Demetrius, at the request of the Athenians, 
who were now again subjected to the Macedonians, 
proceeded to rescue Greece from the power of Cas- 
sander. In this he was so successful that he ulti- 
mately spread the terror of his arms over the whole 
of that country. The object of Antigonus and 
his son was now to effect the final subjugation of 
Macedonia, Egypt, and the East. The confederacy 
of Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Cassander 
was therefore renewed, with the view of crushing 
these ambitious schemes, and in the battle of [psus 
they succeeded in effecting their object. Auntigo- 
nus fell in the conflict, and Demetrius, after a pre- 
cipitate flight of 200 miles, regained his fleet with 


Sailing soon after to Athens, he received informa- 
tion from the fickle inhabitants that they had re- 
solved to admit no king within their city; upon 
which, finding that all Greece had now submitted 
to the influence of Cassander, he made a descent 
on the coast at Corinth for the mere purpose of 
plunder and revenge, and afterwards committed 
similar ravages along the whole coast of Thrace. 
Fortune, however, soon smiled again. Seleucus, 
jealous of the power of Lysimachus, whose terri- 
tories now extended to the Syrian borders, resolved 
to strengthen his own dominions by forming an 
alliance with the family of Demetrius, which was 
still possessed of considerable claims and interests. 
He therefore made proposals for, and obtained in 
marriage, Stratonicé, the daughter of his former 
rival. The power of Demetrius again became for- 
midable, an alliance with Ptolemy, who gave him 
his daughter Ptolemais in marriage, having also 
added to its increase. He compelled the Athenians 
to open their gates and receive a garrison; and 
having generously forgiven their previous fickle- 
ness, he turned his attention to Macedonia, and 
embracing an opportunity of interfering in the 
affairs of that country, which was afforded by dis- 
sensions between the two sons of Cassander, he cut 
off Alexander, one of the two princes, and made 
himself master of the throne. His restless ambi- 
tion now projected new conquests in Europe and 
Asia, Turning his arms against Pyrrhus, he drove 
him from Thessaly, and then marched to Thebes, 
which he took by assault. About the same time 
also he built the city of Demetrias on the Pagasaean 
Gulf; and, in order to increase his naval power, 
formed a matrimonial union with the daughter of 
Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily. His fleet at length 
amounted to 500 galleys; while his land forces ex- 
ceeded considerably 100,000 men, of which more 
than 12,000 were cavalry. This formidable power 


Coin of Demetrius, Poliorcetes. 


excited the alarm of Lysimachus and Ptolemy ; the 
latter advanced against Greece with his fleet, while 
the former, with Pyrrbus his ally, made a land at- 
tack on Macedon in two different points at once, 
Demetrius took the field with his usual alacrity, 
but when he approached the position of Pyrrhus 
the greater part of his troops deserted him and he 
was compelled to flee. Leaving Macedon a prey 
to Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, Demetrius passed over 
into Asia Minor with a body of his best troops, re- 
solved to assail his adversary in the most vulner- 
able quarter. The enterprise was at tirst attended, 
with the most brilliant success. In a short time, 
however, a check was imposed on his career by 
Agathocles, the son of Lysimachus, and Demetrius 
was compelled to apply for protection to his aged 
son-in-law Seleucus. The latter yielded to his 
solicitations only so far as to grant him permission 
to spend two months within his territory ; and was 
subsequently induced by his courtiers to rid him- 
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self of so dangerous a guest, by sending him a pris- 
oner to a strong fortress on the Syrian coast, about 
sixty miles south of Antioch. A sufficient revenue 
was allowed him for his support, and he was per- 
mitted to indulge in the chase and other exercises, 
always, however, under the eye of his keepers. At 
last, giving up all active pursuits, he died (B.C. 283) 
at the end of three years. The age of Demetrius at 
the time of his death was fifty-four. His posterity 
enjoyed the throne of Macedon in continued succes- 
sion down to Perses, when the Roman conquest took 
place. See the life of Demetrius by Plutarch. (2) Son 
of Antigonus Gonatas, and grandson of Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, succeeded his father, B.C. 239. He made 
war on the Aetolians and the Achaeans, and was 
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successful against both, especially the latter, whom 
he defeated, although under the command of Ara- 
tus. He had distinguished himself, before coming 
to the throne, by driving Alexander of Epirus out 
of Macedonia, and by stripping him of his own 
dominions. He reigned ten years, and was suc- 
ceeded by Antigonus Doson. (3) Son of Philip 
TIL, of Macedonia, an excellent prince, greatly be- 
loved by his countrymen, and sent by his father 
as a hostage to Rome, where he also made many 
friends. He was subsequently liberated, and not 
long after paid a second visit to the capital of Ita- 
ly as an ambassador from Philip, on which occasion 
he obtained favourable terms for his father, when 
the latter was complained of to the Roman Senate by 
the cities of Greece. Returning home loaded with 
marks of distinction from the Romans, and hon- 
oured by the Macedonians themselves, who re- 
garded him as the liberator of their country, he 
excited the jealousy of his own father and the 
envy and hatred of his brother Perses. The latter 
eventually accused him of aspiring to the crown, 
and of carrying on, for this purpose, a secret cor- 
respondence with the Romans. Philip, lending | 
too credulous an ear to the charge, put his son De- 
metrius to death, and only discovered when too 
late the utter falsity of the accusation (Liv. xxxiii. 
30; xxxix. 35 foll.; xl. 5, 24, 54 foll.). (4) A Syr- 
ian, called SOTER (Sernp), or “the Preseryer,” 
the son of Seleucus Philopator, and sent by his 
father, at the age of twenty-three, as a hostage | 
to Rome. He was living there in this condition | 
when his father died of poison, B.c. 176. His 
uncle Antiochus Epiphanes thereupon usurped the 
throne, and was succeeded by Antiochus Eupa- | 
tor. Demetrius, meanwhile, having in vain en- | 
deayoured to interest the Senate in his behalf, | 
secretly escaped from Rome, through the advice of | 
Polybius the historian, and, finding a party in | 
Syria ready to support his claims, defeated and put 
to death Eupator, and ascended the throne. He 
was subsequently acknowledged as king by the 
Romans. After this, he freed the Babylonians from 
the tyranny of Timarchus and Heraclides, and was 
honoured for this service with the title of Soter. 
At a subsequent period he sent his generals Nica- 
nor and Bacchides into Iudaea, at the solicitation 
of Alcimus, the high-priest, who had usurped that 
office with the aid of Eupator. These two com- 
manders ravaged the country, and Bacchides de- 
feated and slew the celebrated Judas Maccabaeus. 
Demetrius at last became so hated by his own 
subjects, and an object of so much dislike, if not of 
fear, to the neighbouring princes, that they adyvo- 
cated the claims of Alexander Balas, and he fell in 


battle against this competitor for the crown after 
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having reigned twelve years (from B.C. 162 to B.c. 
150). His death was avenged, however, by his son 
and successor Demetrius Nicator (Just. xxxiv. 3, 
xxxv. 1). (5) Son of the preceding, and surnamed 
NICATOR (Nikdrap), or “the Conqueror.” He drove 
out Alexander Balas, with the aid of Ptolemy Philo- 
metor, who had given him his daughter Cleopatra 
in marriage, though she was already the wife of 
Balas. He ascended the throne B.c. 146, but soon 
abandoned himself to a life of indolence and de- 
bauchery, leaving the reins of government in the 
hands of Lasthenes, his favourite, an unprincipled 
and violent man. The disgust to which his con- 
duet gave rise induced Tryphon, who had been 
governor of Antioch under Balas, to revolt, and 
place upon the throne Antiochus Dionysius, son of 
Balas and Cleopatra, a child only four years of age. 
A battle ensued, in which Demetrius was defeated, 
and Antiochus, now receiving the surname of 
Theos, was conducted by the victors to Antioch 
and proclaimed king of Syria. He reigned, how- 
ever, only in name. The actual monarch was Try- 
phon, who put him to death at the end of about 
two years and caused himself to be proclaimed in 
his stead. Demetrius, meanwhile, held his court 
at Seleucia. Thinking that the crimes of Try- 
phon would soon make him universally detested, 
he turned his arms in a different direction and 


jmarched against the Parthians, in the hope that, 


if he returned victorious, he would be enabled the 
more easily to rid himself of his Syrian antagonist. 
After some successes, however, he was entrapped 


|and made prisoner by the Parthian monarch Mith- 


ridates, and his army was attacked and cut to 
pieces. His captivity among the Parthians was 
an honourable one, and Mithridates made him es- 
pouse his daughter Rhodoguna. The intelligence 
of this marriage so exasperated Cleopatra that she 
gave her hand to Antiochus Sidetes, her brother- 
in-law, who thereupon ascended the throne. Side- 
tes having been slain in a battle with the Parthians 
after a reign of several years, Demetrius escaped 
from the hands of Mithridates and resumed the 
throne. His subjects, however, unable any longer 


/to endure his pride and cruelty, requested from 


Ptolemy Physcon a king of the race of the Seleu- 
cidae to govern them. Ptolemy sent Alexander 
Zubinas. Demetrius, driven out by the Syrians, 
came to Ptolemais, where Cleopatra, his first wife, 
then held sway, but the gates were shut against 
him. He then took refuge in Tyre, but was put to 
death by the governor (%.c. 125). Zubinas recom- 
pensed the Tyrians for this act by permitting 
them to live according to their own laws, and from 
this period commences what is called by chronolo- 
gists the era of the independence of Tyre, which 
was still subsisting at the time of the Council of 
Chalcedon, 574 years after this event (Joseph. Ant. 
Tud. xiii. 9,12, 17; Just. xxxvi. 1, xxxix.1). (6) Sur- 
named EUKAERUS (Evkarpos), “the Seasonable” or 
“Fortunate,” was the fourth son of Antiochus Gry- 
pus. He was proclaimed king at Damascus, and, in 
conjunction with his brother Philip, to whom a part 
of Syria remained faithful, drove out Antiochus Eu- 
sebes from that country, compelling him to take ref- 
uge among the Parthians. The two brothers then 
divided Syria between them, Antioch being the cap- 
ital of Philip and Damascus that of Demetrius. 
The latter afterwards marched to the aid of the 
Jews, who had revolted from their king, Alexander 
Tanneus. He was recalled, however, to his own 
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dominions by the news of an invasion on the part 
of his own brother Philip. He took Antioch, and 
besieged Philip in Beroea; but the latter being as- 
sisted by the Parthians and the Arabians, Deme- 
trius was besieged in his own camp and at length 
taken prisoner. He was brought to the king of 
Parthia, who treated him with great distinction 
and sent him into Upper Asia. He reigned a little 
Over six years. (7) PEPAGOMENUS, a medical writ- 
er, who flourished during the reign of Michael VIII. 
(Palaeologus). By the order of this monarch, he 
wrote a work on the gout (Iepi Hoddypas). We 
have two treatises under his name, but it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether he was indeed their au- 
thor. The first is on the art of training falcons; 
the second, on the mode of breaking and training 
dogs. (8) PHALEREUS (®aAnpevs), a native of 
Phalerum in Attica, and the last of the more dis- 
tinguished orators of Greece. He was the son of 
a person who had been slave to Timotheus and 
Conon. But, though born in this low condition, 
he soon made himself distinguished by his tal- 
ents, and was already a conspicuous individual 
in the public assemblies when Antipater became 
master of Athens, for he was obliged to save him- 
self by flight from the vengeance of the Macedo- 
nian party. He was compelled to quit the city a 


second time when Polysperchon took possession | 


of it through his son. Subsequently named by 
Cassander as governor of Athens (B.C. 317), he so 
gained the affections of his countrymen that, dur- 
ing the six years in which he filled this office, they 
are said to have raised to him three hundred and 
sixty statues. Athenaeus, however, on the author- 
ity of Duris, a Samian writer, reproaches him with 
luxurious and expensive habits, while he pre- 
scribed, at the same time, frugality to his fellow- 
citizens and fixed limits for their expenditures. 
After the death of his protector, Demetrius was 
driven from Athens by Autigonus and Demetrius 
Poliorcetes (B.c. 306). The people of that city, al- 
ways fickle, overthrew the numerous statues they 
had erected to him, although he had been their 
benefactor and idol, and even condemned him to 
death. Demetrius, upon this, retired to the court 
of Alexandria, where he lived upwards of twenty 
years. It is generally supposed that he was the 
individual who gave Ptolemy the advice to found 
the Museum and the famous Library. This prince 
consulted him also as to the choice of a successor. 
Demetrius was in favour of the monarch’s eldest 
son, but the king eventually decided for the son 
whom he had by his second wife Berenicé. When 
Ptolemy II., therefore, came to the throne, he re- 
venged himself on the unlucky counsellor by exil- 
ing him to a distant proyince in Upper Egypt, 
where Demetrius put an end to his own life by the 
bite of an asp (B.C. 282). Cicero describes Deme- 
trius as a polished, sweet, and graceful speaker, 
but deficient in energy and power. Plutarch cites 
his treatise “On Socrates,” which appears to have 
contained also a life of Aristides. The works 
of Demetrius are lost. There exists, it is true, 
under his name a treatise on elocution (epi ‘Eppn- 
yetas), a work full of ingenious observations ; but 
critics agree in making it of later origin. Besides 
the treatise on elocution, there exists a small work 
on the apophthegms of the Seven Sages, which 
Stobaeus has inserted in his third discourse, as 
being the production of Demetrius Phalereus. (9) 
Of Sunium; a Cynic philosopher, who flourished at 
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Corinth in the first century, During the reign. of 
Caligula he taught philosophy at Rome, where he 
obtained the highest reputation for wisdom and 
virtue. He was banished from Rome in the time 
of Nero for his free censure of public manners. 
After the death of this emperor he returned to 
Rome, but the boldness of his language soon of- 
fended Vespasian and again subjected him to the 
punishment of exile. Apollonius, with whom he 
had formed a friendship, prevailed on Titus to 
recall him; but under Domitian he withdrew to 
Puteoli. Seneca, who was acquainted with him, 
speaks in the highest terms of his masculine elo- 
quence, sound judgment, intrepid fortitude, and 
inflexible integrity (Sen. De Vit. Beat. 25). 
Deminutio Capitis. Diminution of civil rights 
and legal capacity. A term by which the Ro- 
mans denoted degradation to an inferior civil 
condition, through the loss of the rights of free- 
dom, citizenship, or family. The extreme form of 
it, deminutio capitis maxima, was entailed by the 
loss of freedom, which involved the loss of all oth- 
er rights. This would occur if a Roman citizen 
were taken prisoner in war, or given up to the en- 
emy for having violated the sanctity of an ambas- 
sador or concluding a treaty not approved of by 
the people. Or again if he was sold into slavery, 
whether by the State for refusing military service, 
or for declining to state the amount of his property 
at the census, or by his creditors for debt. If a 
prisoner of war returned home, or if the enemy 


|refused to accept him when given up to them, his 


former civil rights were restored. The interme- 
diate stage, deminutio capitis media or minor, con- 
sisted in loss of civil rights consequent on becom- 
ing a citizen of another State, or on a decree of 
exile confirmed by the people, or (in imperial times) 
on deportation. Restoration of the civil status was 
possible if the foreign citizenship were given up, 
or if the decree of exile were cancelled. The low- 
est grade (deminutio capitis minima) was the loss 
of hitherto existing family rights by emancipa- 
tion (which involved leaving the family), adop- 
tion, or (if a girl) by marriage. See Caput. 


Demioprata (Snuiorpara). Property confiscated 
at Athens and sold by public auction. The confis- 
cation of property was one of the most common 
sources of revenue in many Greek States; and 
Aristophanes (Vesp. 659; Hq. 103) mentions the 
Synpudmpara a8 a separate branch of the public 
revenue at Athens. A chapter of Boeckh’s Pub- 
lic Hconomy is devoted to this subject (book iii. ch. 
14). These sales were under the direction of the 
poletae (q. v.), who presented their reports to the 
people in the first assembly of each prytany (Poll. 
viii. 95); they also set up lists of dnurdmpara 
(probably after the sale) upon tablets of stone in 
the Acropolis, at Eleusis, and elsewhere. Several 
fragments of such lists are preserved in inscrip- 
tions; one of the most important, throwing light 
on the prices realized by the poletae, is discussed 
in Boeckh-Friinkel (ii. 129 foll.). On dnpidmpara in 
general, see Boeckh-Friinkel, Index, s, v. “ Giiter.” 


Demiurgi (dnp.ovpyoi). A general term among 
the Greeks for tradesmen, among whom they in- 
cluded artists and physicians. In old times they 
formed, at Athens, the third order, the other two 
being the Eupatridae and Geomori (see these 
names). In some States, Demiurgi was the name 
of the public officials: in the Achaean League, 
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for instance, the ten Demiurgi were among the 
highest officers of the confederacy. 


Demius (dypuos). The public executioner at 
Athens, a slave, who was the servant of the Eleven. 
For references, see DEMOSII, HENDEKA, and ToR- 
MENTUM. 

Democédes (Anpuoxndns). A celebrated physi- 
cian of Crotona (Herod. iii. 129). He practised 
medicine snecessively at Aegina, Athens, and Sa- 
mos. He was taken prisoner by the Persians, 
in B.c. 522, and was sent to Susa to the court 
of Darius. Here he acquired great reputation by 
curing the king’s foot and the breast of the queen 
Atossa. Notwithstanding his honours at the Per- 
sian court he was always desirous of returning to 
his native country, and in order to effect this, he 
procured by means of Atossa that he should be 
sent with some nobles to explore the coast of 
Greece and to ascertain in what parts it might be 
most successfully attacked. At Tarentum he es- 
caped, and settled at Crotona, where he married 
the daughter of the famous wrestler Milo. 


Demochares (Anyoydpns). An Athenian, the 


son of the sister of Demosthenes, and well known | 


as an orator. Upon the restoration of the democ- 
racy by Demetrius Poliorcetes in B.c. 306, Demo- 
chares was at the head of the popular party for 
several years. 
history of his own times, only fragments of which 
remain. See the essay by Droysen in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir die Alterthumswissenschaft (1836), xx. 
and xxi. 


Democrates (Anyoxparns). A Pythagorean phi- 
losopher of whose life nothing is known, but who 
is remembered as the author of the so-called 
“Golden Maxims” (yv@pac xpvoat), a number of 
moral sayings in the Ionic dialect. 
printed in Orelli’s Opuse. Graec. Vet. Sentent. (Leip- 
zig, 1819). 

Democratia ( dypoxparia, “sovereignty of the 
people”). The Greek term for the form of consti- 
tution in which all citizens had the right of tak- 
ing part in the government. This right was not 
always absolutely equal. Sometimes classes were 
formed on a property qualification and civil rights 
conferred accordingly (see TrmocratTia ); but no 
class in this case was absolutely excluded from a 
share in the government, and it was possible to rise 
from one class to another. Sometimes provision 
was made by law to prevent any persons taking 
part in the administration but such as had proved 
their worth and capacity. In the absence of such 
limitations the democracy, as Plato in his Republic 
and Aristotle in his Politics observed, soon degen- 


veloped into a despotism. 


Democritus (Anpoxpiros). A celebrated philos- 
opher, born at Abdera, about B.c. 494 or 490, but 
according to some, B.C. 470 or 460. His father was 
a man of noble family and of great wealth, and 
contributed largely towards the entertainment of 
the army of Xerxes on his return to Asia. As a 
reward for this service the Persian monarch made 
him and the other Abderites rich presents and left 
among them several Chaldaean Magi. Demoeri- 
tus, according to Diogenes Laértius, was instruct- 
ed by these in astronomy and theology. After the 
death of his father he determined to travel in 
search of wisdom, and devoted to this purpose the 


He left orations and an elaborate | 


They are | 
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portion which fell to him, amounting to one hun- 
dred talents. He is said to have visited Egypt 
and Ethiopia, the Persian Magi, and, according to 
some, even the Gymnosophists of India. Wheth- 
er, in the course of his travels, he visited Athens 
or studied under Anaxagoras is uncertain. There 
can be little doubt, however, that during some 
part of his life he was instructed in the Pythago- 
rean tenets, and particularly that he was a disciple 
of Leucippus (q. v.). After a long course of years 
thus spent in travelling, Democritus returned to 
Abdera, richly stored with the treasures of philos- 
ophy, but destitute even of the necessary means 
of subsistence. His brother Damosis, however, 
received him kindly and liberally supplied all his 
wants. According to the law of Abdera, whoever 
should waste his patrimony should be deprived 
of the rites of burial. Democritus, desiring té 
avoid this disgrace, gave public lectures to the 
people, chiefly from his larger Avakoopos, the most 
valuable of his writings; in return he received 
from his hearers many valuable presents and otlr- 
er testimonies of respect, which relieved him from 
all apprehension of suffering public censure as a 
spendthrift. 

Democritus, by his learning and wisdom, and 
especially by his acquaintance with natural phe- 
nomena, acquired great fame and excited much 
admiration among the ignorant Abderites. By 
giving previous notices of unexpected changes in 
the weather, and by other artifices, he had the ad- 
dress to make them believe that he possessed a 
power of predicting future events; and they not 
only looked upon him as something more than 
mortal, but even proposed to invest him with the 
direction of their public affairs. From inclina- 
tion and habit, however, he preferred a contem- 
plative to an active life, and therefore declined 
these public honours and passed the remainder of 
his days in solitude. It is said that from this time 
he spent his days and nights in caverns and sepul- 
chres; and some even relate that, in order to be 
more perfectly master of his intellectual faculties, 
he blinded himself by means of a burning-glass. 
The story, however, is utterly incredible, since the 
writers who mention it aftirm that Democritus 
employed his leisure in writing books and in dis- 
secting the bodies of animals, neither of which 
could well have been effected without eyes. Nor 
is greater credit due to the tale that Democritus 
spent his leisure hours in chemical researches after 
the philosopher’s stone-—the dream of a later age; 
or to the story of his conversation with Hippoe- 
rates, grounded upon letters which are said to have 
passed between the father of medicine and the 


: |people of Abdera on the supposed madness of 
erated into a mob-government (éyAokparia) or de- | P : ‘eae mer 
i 5 (oxAoxp ) ~ | Democritus, but which are evidently spurious. The 


only reasonable conclusion that can be drawn from 
these and other tales is that Democritus was a man 
of lofty genius and penetrating judgment, who, by 
a long course of study and observation, became an 
eminent master of speculative and physical sci- 


ence; the natural consequence of which was that, 


like Roger Bacon in a later period, he astonished 
and imposed upon his ignorant and credulous 
countrymen. Petronius relates that he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the virtues of herbs, plants, 
and stones, and that he spent his life in making 
experiments upon natural bodies. 

Democritus has been commonly known under 
the appellation of “The Laughing Philosopher,” 
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Democritus. 


(Naples Museum.) 


and it is gravely related by Seneca (De Ira, ii. 10; 
De Trang. 15) that he never appeared in public 
without expressing his contempt of the follies of 
mankind by laughter. Thus much, in fact, may be 
easily believed: that a man so superior to the gen- 
erality of his contemporaries, and whose lot it was 
to live among a race of men who were stupid to a 
proverb, might frequently treat their follies with 
ridicule and contempt. Accordingly, we find that 
among his fellow-citizens he had the name of 
TeAacivos, or “ the mocker” (cf. Juv. x. 33, 34). 
Democritus appears to have been in his morals 
chaste and temperate, and his sobriety was re- 
paid by a healthy old age. He lived and enjoyed 
the use of his faculties to the term of a hundred 
years, and at last died through mere decay. 
Democritus expanded the atomic theory of his 
master Leucippus (q. v.), to support the truth of 
which he maintained the impossibility of division 
ad infinitum; and, from the difficulty of assigning a 
commencement of time, he argued the eternity of 
existing nature, of void space, and of motion. He 
supposed the atoms, originally similar, to be en- 
dowed with certain properties, such as impenetra- 
bility and a density proportionate to their volume. 
He referred every active and passive affection to 
motion, caused by impact, limited by the princi- 
ple he assumed, that like can only act on like. He 
drew a distinction between primary motion and 
secondary; impulse and reaction; from a combi- 
nation of which he produced rotary motion. Here- 
in consists the law of necessity, by which all things 
in nature are ruled. From the endless multiplic- 
ity of falling atoms have resulted the worlds which 
we behold, with all the properties of immensity, 
resemblance, and dissimilitude which belong to 
them. The soul consists (such is his doctrine) of 
globular atoms of fire, which impart movement to 
the body. Maintaining his atomic theory through- 
out, Democritus introduced the hypothesis of im- 
ages (eiSAa), a species of emanation from external 
objects, which make an impression on our senses, 
and from the influence of which he deduced sensa- 
tion (aicOnois) and thought (vénows). He distin- 
guished between a rude, imperfect, and therefore 
false perception and a true one. in the same 
manner, consistently with his theory, he account- 
ed for the popular notions of the Deity; partly 
16* 
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through our incapacity to understand fully the 
phenomena of which we are witnesses, and part- 
ly from the impressions communicated by certain 
beings (eiSwAa) of enormous stature and resem- 
bling the human figure which inhabit the air. 
To these he ascribed dreams and the causes of 
divination. He carried his theory into practi- 
cal philosophy also, laying down that happiness 
consisted in an equability of temperament (ed6u- 
pia), whence he deduced his moral principles 
and prudential maxims. It was from Democritus 
that Epicurus (q. v.) borrowed the principal feat: 
ures of his philosophy. The fragments of De 
mocritus have been collected and published by 
Mullach (Berlin, 1843), with notes. See Ueber 
weg, History of Philosophy (Eng. trans., N. Y, 
1872), vol. i. pp. 67-71; and the dissertation by 
E. Johnson, Der Sensualismus des Demokrit (Plauen, 
1868). 


Demod6cus (Anpoddxos). (1) A blind musician 
at the court of Alcinoiis, who sang in the presence 
of Odysseus (Hom. Od. viii. 44; Plut. De Mus.). (2) 
A Trojan chief, who came with Aeneas into Italy, 
where he was killed (Verg. Aen. x. 413). 


Demoleon (Anuodéwv). (1) A Centaur, killed by 
Theseus at the nuptials of Pirithoiis (Ovid, Met. 
xii. 356). (2) A son of Antenor, killed by Achilles 
(Hom. J. xx. 395). 


Demon. See DAEMON. 


Demonax (Anpovaé). A philosopher of the sec- 
ond century B.Cc., who endeavoured to revive the 
philosophy of the Cynic School. Born in Cyprus, 
he went to Athens, where he became very popular, 
so that people vied with one another in presenting 
him with food, and even the young children gave 
him great quantities of fruit. Much less austere 
than Diogenes (q. v.), whom he took as his philo- 
sophic model, he nevertheless rebuked vice un- 
sparingly, and was charged with neglecting the 
Eleusinian Mysteries, to which he replied: “If the 
mysteries are bad, no one should be initiated; and 
if they are good, they ought to be open to every 
one.” He was a friend of Epictetus, who once re- 
buked him for not marrying, but was silenced by 
Demonax, who said, “ Very well; give me one of 
your daughters for a wife”—Kpictetus being him- 
self a bachelor, Demonax lived to be nearly a 
hundred, and on his death was buried with great 
magnificence. See the Demonax of Lucian, in 
which the character of the philosopher is painted 
in glowing colours. 


Demonési Insiilae (Anpovnco). A group of 
islands in the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) belong- 
ing to Bithynia. The chief of these were Pityodes 
aud Chalcitis, also called Demonesus. 


Demophilus (Anpddiros). (1) An Athenian poet 
of the New Comedy, from whose ’Ovayés Plautus 
took his Asinaria. (2) A Pythagorean philosopher 
who wrote a work called Biov Gepare:a, of which 
a selection is extant under the name of Ty@pixa 
‘Opotdpara, Which has been edited by Orelli (Leip- 
zig, 1819). Of the life of Demophilus no particu- 
lars are known. 

Demopho6n (Anpoddwy ) or Demdéphon. 
See ELnusinia. (2) See PHYLLIS. 

Demopoiétos (Snporoinros). A newly made or 
naturalized citizen at Athens. See Demosth. c. 
Steph. i. p. 1125, § 73. 


(1) 


DEMOSII 


Demosii (Sypydo101). Public slaves at Athens, 
bought by the State. The most numerous class 
were the ro€dérac or SxKvOar, a force of police, also 
called Smevoino, from the first organizer of the 
service (Poll. viii. 131-132). Their duty was to pre- 
serve order in the assembly, courts, public places, 
and public works. They were at first encamped 
in tents in the Agora, and afterwards removed to 
the Areopagus. Certain of them were in personal 
attendance on officials. The corps dated from the 
year of Salamis, when 300 were bought; they were 
later increased to 1200 (Andoc. De Pac.5,7; Aesch. 
De Fals. Leg. § 173 f.). 

Executioners, torturers, ete., whether police or 
not, were also slaves (Poll. viii.71). Demosii were 
also employed in the treasury, in subordinate 
places in the assembly and courts, as checking- 
clerks (avrvypapets)—their amenability to torture 
making them especially serviceable for such duties. 
The State undertook their training. 

In the mint were slave workmen, as also in the 
mines, Exceptionally, as at Arginusae, demosii 
rowed in the galleys. See SERVUS PUBLICUS. 

Demosthénes (Anyoodéns). (1) A celebrated 
Athenian orator, a native of the deme of Paeania, 
in the tribe Pandionis. His father, Demosthenes, 
was a citizen of rank and opulence, and the pro- 
prietor of a manufactory of arms; not a common 
blacksmith, as the language of Juvenal (x. 130) 
would lead us to believe. The son was born about 
B.C. 383, and lost his father at the early age of sev- 
en years, when he was left to the care of his moth- 
er, Cleobulé. The guardians to whom his father 
had intrusted the administration of a large prop- 
erty proving faithless to their charge and wasting 
a large portion of his patrimony, the orator’s early 
studies were seriously hampered by the want of 
sufficient means, to say nothing of the delicate 
state of his own health. When Demosthenes was 
some sixteen years of age his curiosity was at- 
tracted by a trial in which Callistratus pleaded 
and won a cause of considerable importance. The 
eloquence which gained, and the applause which 
followed, his success so inflamed the ambition of 
the young Athenian that he determined to devote 
himself thenceforward to the assiduous study of 
oratory. He chose Isaeus as his master rather 
than Isocrates; from Plato, also, he imbibed much 
of the richness and the grandeur which character- 
ize the writings of that philosopher. At the age 
of seventeen he appeared before the-courts and 
pronounced against his faithless guardians, and 
against a debtor to his father’s estate, five ora- 
tions, which were crowned with complete success. 
These discourses, in all probability, had received 
the finishing touch from Isaeus, under whom De- 
mosthenes continued to study for the space of four 
years after he had reached his majority. 

An opening so successful emboldened the young 
orator to speak before the people in the assembly ; 
but, when he made the attempt, his feeble and 
stammering voice, his interrupted respiration, his 
ungraceful gestures, and his ill-arranged periods, 
brought upon him general ridicule. Returning 
home in the utmost distress, he was encouraged by 
the kindness of the actor Satyrus, who, having re- 
quested Demosthenes to repeat some passage from 
a dramatic poet, pronounced the same extract after 
him with so much correctness of enunciation and 
in a manner so true to nature that it appeared to 
the young orator to be quite a different passage. 
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Convinced, thereupon, how much grace and per- 
suasive power a proper enunciation and manner 
add to the best oration, he resolved to correct the 
deficiencies of his youth, and accomplished this 
with a zeal and perseverance which have passed 
into a proverb. To free himself from stammering 
he spoke with pebbles in his mouth, a story rest- 
ing on the authority of Demetrius Phalereus, his 
contemporary, It also appears that he was unable 
to articulate clearly the letter R; but he van- 
quished that difficulty most perfectly, for Cicero 
says that he exercitatione fecisse ut plenissime dice- 
ret. He removed the distortion of features which 
accompanied his utterance by watching the move- 
ments of his countenance in a mirror; and a naked 
sword was suspended over his left shoulder while 
he was declaiming in private, to prevent its rising 
above the level of the right. That his enunciation 
might be loud and full of emphasis he frequently 
ran up the steepest aud most uneven walks, an ex- 
ercise by which his voice acquired both force and 
energy ; and on the sea-shore, when the waves were 
violently agitated, he declaimed aloud, to accustom 
himself to the noise and tumult of a public assem- 
bly. He constructed a subterranean study, where 
he would often stay for two or three months to- 
gether, shaving one side of his head, that in case 
he should wish to go abroad the shame of appear- 
ing in that condition might keep him within. In 
this solitary retreat, by the light of his lamp, he 
is said to have copied and recopied, ten times at 
least, the orations scattered throughout the his- 
tory of Thueydides, for the purpose of moulding 
his own style after so pure a model. 

Whatever may be the truth of these stories, De- 
mosthenes got credit for the most indefatigable 
labour in the acquisition of his art. His enemies, 
at a subsequent period of his career, attempted to 
ridicule this extraordinary industry, by remarking 
that all his arguments “smelled of the lamp,” and 
they eagerly embraced the opportunity of denying 
him the possession of natural talents. This criti- 
cism of Demosthenes seems to have rested chiefly 
on his known reluctance to speak without prepara- 
tion. The fact is, that though he could exert the 
talent of extemporaneous speaking, he avoided 
rather than sought such occasions, partly from 
deference to his audience and partly from appre- 
hending the possibility of a failure. Plutarch, 
however, who mentions this reluctance of the ora- 
tor, speaks at the same time of the great merit of 
his extemporaneous effusions, 

Demosthenes reappeared in public at the age of 
twenty-five years, and pronounced two orations 
against Leptines, the author of a law which im- 
posed on every citizen of Athens, except the de- 
scendants of Harmodius and Aristogiton, the exer- 
cise of certain burdénsome functions. The second 
of these discourses, entitled ““Of Immunities,” is 
regarded as one of his happiest efforts. After this, 
he became much engaged in the business of the 
bar, and these professional labours, added to the 
scanty portion of his patrimony which he had re- 
covered from his guardians, appear to have formed 
his only means of support. But, whatever may 
have been the distinction and the advantages 
which Demosthenes acquired by his practice at 
the bar, his principal glory is derived from his po- 
litical discourses, At the period when he engaged 
in public affairs the State was a mere wreck. 
Public spirit was at the lowest ebb; the laws had 
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lost their authority; the austerity of early manners 


had yielded to the inroads of luxury, activity to | 


indolence, and probity to venality. Of the virtues 
of theirfathers there remained to the Athenians little 
Save an attachment, carried almost to enthusi 
for their native soil. On the slightest occasion 
this feeling of patriotism was sure to display itself; 
and, thanks to this sentiment, the people of Athens 


were still capable of making strenuous efforts for | 


the preservation of their freedom. 
stood better than Demosthenes the 


No one under- 
art of exciting 


(Vatican Museum, Rome.) 


Demosthenes. 


and keeping alive this enthusiasm. His penetra- 
tion enabled him easily to divine the ambitious 
plans of Philip of Macedon from the very outset 
of that monarch’s operations, and he resolved to 
counteract them. His whole public career, indeed, 
had but one object in view, and that was war with 
Philip. For the space of fourteen years this mon- 
arch found the Athenian orator continually in his 
path, and every attempt proved unavailing to cor- 
rupt so formidable an adversary. These fourteen 
years, which immediately preceded the fall of 


Grecian freedom, constitute the brightest period in 
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_the history of Demosthenes. And yet his courage 
was political rather than military. At Chaeronea 
(B.C. 338) he fled from the field of battle, though in 
the Athenian assembly no private apprehensions 
| could check his eloquence or influence his conduct. 
But, though overpowered in the contest with the 
enemy of Athenian independence, he received after 
his defeat the most honourable recompense which, 
in accordance with Grecian customs, a grateful 


country could bestow. Athens decreed him a 
crown of gold. The reward was opposed by 


Aeschines (q. v.). The combat of eloquence which 
| arose between the two orators attracted to Athens 
| an immense concourse of spectators. Demosthenes 
| triumphed, and his antagonist, not having received 
| the fifth part of the votes, was, in conformity with 
the existing law, compelled to retire into exile. A 
| short time after this splendid victory Demosthenes 
| was condemned for having suffered himself to be 
bribed by Harpalus, a Macedonian governor, who, 
| dreading the anger of Alexander, had come to Ath- 
;ens to hide there the fruit of his extortion and 
rapine, and had bargained with the popular lead- 
/ers of the day for the protection of the Republic. 
| Demosthenes, having escaped from imprisonment, 
fled to Aegina (B.C. 324), whence he could behold 
_ the shores of his beloved country, and earnestly 
and constantly protested his innocence. After the 
death of Alexander he was restored, and bis entry 
into Athens was marked by every demonstration 
of joy. A new league was formed among the 
Grecian cities against the Macedonians, aud De- 
| mosthenes was the soul of it. But the confederacy 
was broken up by Antipater, and the death of the 
| orator was decreed. He retired, thereupon, from 
Athens to the island of Calauria, off the coast of 
Argolis, and, being still pursued by the satellites 
of Antipater, terminated his life there by poison, 
in the temple of Poseidon, at the age of about 
sixty years, B.C. 322. 

Before the time of Demosthenes there existed 
three distinct styles of eloquence: that of Lysias, 
mild and persuasive, which quietly engaged the 
attention and won the assent of an audience; that 
of Thucydides, bold and animated, which awak- 
ened the feelings and powerfully forced conviction 
on the mind; while that of Isocrates was, as it 
were, a combination of the two former. Demos- 
thenes can scarcely be said to have adopted any 
individual as a model, although he bestowed so 
much untiring labour on the historian of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. He rather culled all that was 
valuable from the various styles of his great 
predecessors, working them up and blending 
them into one harmonious whole. In the gen- 
eral structure of many of his sentences he resem- 
| bles Thucydides, but is simpler and more perspic- 
uous and better calculated to be quickly com- 
prehended by an audience. On the other hand, 
his clearness in narration and his elegance and 
| purity of diction remind the reader of Lysias. 
3ut the argumentative parts of the speeches of 
Lysias are often deficient in vigour; whereas ear- 
nestness, power, zeal, rapidity, and passion, all ex- 
emplified in plain, unornamented language and 
|a strain of close, business-like reasoning, are the 
distinctive characteristics of Demosthenes. The 
general tone of his oratory, indeed, was admirably 
adapted to an Athenian audience, constituted as it 
was of those whose habits of life were mechanical, 
and of those whom ambition or taste had led to 


| 
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the cultivation of literature. The former were 
captivated by strong good sense, urged with mas- 
culine force and inextinguishable spirit, and by 
the forcible application of plain truths; while 
there was enough of grace and variety to please 
more learned and fastidious auditors. Another 
very remarkable excellence of Demosthenes is the 
collocation of his words. The arrangement of sen- 
tences in such a manner that their cadences should 
be harmonious, and to a certain degree rhythmical, 
was a study much in vogue among the great mas- 
ters of Grecian composition. See COLON, 

The question has often been raised as to the 
secret of the success of Demosthenes. The uni- 
versal approbation will appear the more extraordi- 
nary to a reader who for the first time peruses the 
orations. They do not exhibit any of that decla- 
mation on which loosely hangs the fame of so 
many aspirants to eloquence. There appears no 
deep reflection to indicate a more than ordinary 
penetration, or any philosophical remarks to prove 
the extent of his acquaintance with the great mor- 
al writers of his country. He affects no learning; 
he aims at no elegance; he seeks no glaring orna- 
ments; he rarely touches the heart with a soft or 
melting appeal, and when he does, it is only with 
an effect in which a third-rate speaker would have 
surpassed him. He had no wit, no humour, no vi- 
vacity, in our acceptance of these terms. The 
secret of his power is simple, for it lies essentially 
in this, that his political principles were interwov- 
en with his very spirit; they were not assumed to 
serve an interested purpose, to be laid aside when 
he descended from the bema and resumed when 
he sought to accomplish an object, but were deeply 
seated in his heart and emanated from its pro- 
foundest depths. The more his country was en- 
vironed by dangers, the more steady was his reso- 
lution. Nothing ever impaired the truth and in- 
tegrity of his feelings or weakened his generous 
conviction. It was his undeviating firmness, his 
disdain of all compromise, that made him the first 
of statesmen and orators; in this lay the substance 
of his power, the primary foundation of his superi- 
ority ; the rest was merely secondary. The mys- 
tery of his influence, then, lay in his honesty; and 
it is this that gave warmth and tone to his feel- 
ings, energy to his language, and an impression 
to his manner before which every imputation of 
insincerity must have immediately vanished. We 
may thus perceive the meaning of Demosthenes 
himself, when, to one who asked him what was the 
first requisite in an orator, he merely replied, ‘ De- 
livery ” (tzrdxpiots ); and when asked what were 
the second and third requisites, gave the same an- 
swer as at first (Plut. Vit. X. Orat.). His meaning 
was this: a lifeless manner on the part of a public 
speaker shows that his own feelings are not en- 
listed in the cause which he is advocating, and it 
is idle for him, therefore, to seek to make con- 
verts of others when he has failed in making one 
of himself. On the other hand, when the tone of 
voice, the gesture, the look, the whole manner of 
the orator, display the powerful feelings that agi- 
tate him, his emotion is communicated to his hear- 
ers, and success is inevitable. Cf. Quintil. Inst. Or. 
xi. 3 init. 

Of the orations we have sixty-one (half of 
them spurious), and fifty - six Introductions, or 
mpooipia Snunyopxd. In confining ourselves to 
the classification adopted by the ancient rhetori- 
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cians, we may arrange all these discourses under 
one of three heads. (1.) Deliberative discourses 
(Adyou oupBovdrcirixor), treating of political topics, 
and delivered either before the Senate or the as- 
sembly of the people. (II.) Judicial speeches (Aoyou 
dixdvixot), having for their object accusation or de- 
fence. (III.) Studied or set speeches (Adyou emideik- 
rtxot), intended to censure or praise. 

Seventeen of the orations of Demosthenes be- 
long to the first of these classes, forty-two to the 
second, and two to the third. 

Of the seventeen discourses which compose the 
first class, five treat of various subjects connected 
with the Republic, and twelve of the quarrels 
between the State and Philip. Our limits allow 
an examination of only a few of these that are 
most important in their character. Of the twelve 
harangues that turn upon the quarrels of the 
Republic with Philip, the first was pronounced 
in B.C. 351; the second, third, and fourth in B.c. 
349; the fifth in B.c. 347; the sixth in B.c. 346; 
the seventh in B.c. 344; the eighth in B.c. 343; 
the ninth in B.c. 342; the tenth and eleventh in 
B.C. 341; and the twelfth in B.c. 340. The order 
here given is that of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus, but no manuscript and no editions observe 
it. The manuscripts give the First, Second, Tenth, 
and Eleventh Philippies of Dionysius by name, and 
regard his fifth as forming the conclusion of the 
first. They give the title of Second, Third, and 
First Olynthiaes to his Second, Third, and Fourth. 
The remaining four (Sixth, Eighth, Ninth, Twelfth) 
have the following titles: “ Of Peace,” ‘Of Halo- 
nesus,” “Of the Chersonesus,” and ‘On the Letter 
of Philip.” We shall now speak of them in chrono- 
logical order. The (1 and 2) Ipods ®iAimrov Aoyos 
mporos, the First Philippic. Demosthenes here ex- 
horts his fellow-citizens to prosecute the war with 
the greatest vigour against Philip. This monarch 
had, after the defeat of the Phocians, assumed a 
threatening attitude, as if wishing to establish 
himself in their country. The discourse we are 
now considering has been divided into two parts, 
which, according to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
were pronounced at different times; but this 
opinion is contradicted by most critics. (3, 4, 5) 
*OAvy Oakes A, B, r—The three Olynthiacs. Their 
object is to stimulate the Athenians to succour 
Olynthus and prevent its falling into the hands 
of Philip. (6) Tlept rhs eipnyns, “Of the Peace.” 
Philip having obtained a seat in the council of the 
Amphictyons, Demosthenes advises his country- 
men to preserve the peace with this prince. Li- 
banius thinks that this discourse, though written 
by Demosthenes, was never delivered. Modern 
scholars are, however, of a different opinion. (7) 
Kara ®iimrov oyos B, the Second Philippic, pro- 
nounced after the return of Demosthenes from the 
Peloponnesus, where he had negotiated a peace be- 
tween Sparta and Messenia. (8) [epi rs ‘ANov7- 
cov, “Of Halonesus,” or, rather, of a letter of 
Philip’s, by which he makes a present to the Athe- 
nians of the island of Halonesus, which he had 
taken from the pirates, and demands of the Athe- 
nians to share with them the office of protecting 
the seas. Demosthenes strenuously opposes so in- 
sulting an offer; it is, however, far from certain 
whether he ever pronounced such a discourse as 
this. Libanius says that the ancient critics as- 
cribed it to Hegesippus, the friend of Demosthe- 
nes. Suidas and the author of the Etymologicum 
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Magnum agree with him. (9) Mept ray ev Xeppovn- 
o® Tpaypatwr, 7 6 wept AcorreiOeous, “ Of the events 
in the Chersonesus, or of Diopithes.” That gen- 
eral, sent at the head of a colony into the Cherso- 
nesus, had committed hostilities against the city 
of Cardia, the only one which Philip had reserved 
for himself in the conditions of peace. Diopithes 
had even made an inroad into Macedonia. Philip 
insisted on his being punished. Demosthenes un- 
dertakes in this oration to justify the conduct of 
the Athenian commander. (10) Kara ®iXimov X- 
yos I, the Third Philippic. The progress which 
Philip had made in Thrace, where he was prepar- 
ing to lay siege to the cities of Perinthus and By- 
zantium, form the subject of this harangue. (11) 
Kara ®iXimrov Adyos A, the Fourth Philippic, pro- 
nounced at the time when Philip had raised the 
siege of Perinthus, in order to fall upon Byzanti- 
um. Waleckenaer (Or. De Phil. p. 250), Wolf (4d 
Lept. Proleg. p. 1x.), and Bekker do not acknowl- 
edge this as a production of Demosthenes. (12) 
‘O mpos thy emotoAny Birirrov Aoyos, “ On the Let- 
ter of Philip.” The letter of the king, to which 
this harangue refers, still exists. It contains many 
complaints, but no declaration of war. Taylor, 
Reiske, Valckenaer, and Bekker consider this let- 
ter to be spurious. 

We come now to the second class of the orations 
of Demosthenes, namely, those of a judicial nature ; 
and here a distinction must be made between those 
which refer to affairs connected with the State and 
those which relate to individual interests: in the 
former case, the procedure was called karyyopia; in 
the second, 6ikj—words which may be translated 
by “accusation” and “pleadings.” Of the first 
species we have twelve harangues remaining, the 
most important one of which is that entitled 
Tepi Srepavov, “On the Crown.” Demosthenes 
had been twice crowned in the theatre dur- 
ing the Dionysiac festival: the first time after 
the expulsion of the Macedonian garrisons from 
the island of Euboea, and again after the alli- 
ance with the Thebans. In the year B.c. 338, 
Ctesiphon, who was then president of the Senate, 
had a decree passed by this body that, if the people 
approved, Demosthenes should be crowned at the 
approaching Dionysiac festival, in the public thea- 
tre, as a recompense for the disinterested manner 
in which he had filled various offices, and for the 
services which he had never for a moment ceased 
to render the State. This matter had to be con- 
firmed by a Wydicpa, or decree of the people; but, 
before it was brought before them, Aeschines pre- 
sented himself as the accuser of Ctesiphon. He 
charged him with having violated the laws in pro- 
posing to crown a public functionary before the lat- 
ter had given an account of the manner in which 
he had discharged his office; and to crown him, 
too, in the theatre, instead of the senate-house or 
the Pnyx, where this could alone be done ; finally, 
in having alleged what was false, for the purpose 
of favouring Demosthenes. He concluded by de- 
manding that a fine of fifty talents be imposed 
upon Ctesiphon. The matter remained for some 
time pending, in consequence of the troubles that 
followed the battle of Chaeronea. When, how- 
ever, the influence of the Macedonian party had, 
through the exertions of Antipater, gained the as- 
cendency in Athens, Aeschines believed it to be a 
favourable moment for the revival of his accusa- 
tion. It was brought forward, therefore, again, 
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in B.C, 330, or eight years after the proposition of 
Ctesiphon had been made. Aeschines thereupon 
pronounced his famous harangue, to which De- 
mosthenes replied. This speech of Demosthenes 
is regarded, and justly so, not only as his mas- 
terpiece, but as the most perfect specimen that 
eloquence has ever produced. It is said that after 
this discourse Demosthenes no longer appeared as 
a public speaker. Ulpian, in his commentary on 
the oration De Corona, relates an anecdote which 
has been often cited. Demosthenes is endeav- 
ouring to fix the charge of bribery on Aeschi- 
nes, whom he represents as corrupted by Philip 
and by Alexander, and consequently their hire- 
ling and not their friend or guest. Of this as- 
sertion he declares his willingness to submit the 
truth to the judgment of the assembly. “TI call 
thee,” says the orator, “the hireling, first of Phil- 
ip and now of Alexander; and all these who are 
here present agree in opinion with me. If thou 
disbelievest it, ask them the question; but no, I 
will ask them myself. Athenians, does Aeschines 
appear to you in the light of a hireling or a friend 
of Alexander’s?” In putting this question, Demos- 
thenes purposely commits a fault of accentuation: 
he places the accent improperly on the antepenul- 
tima, instead of the last syllable, of psoO@rds—in 
the words of Ulpian, éxay €BapBdapurev—in order 
to draw the attention of the people from the ques- 
tion to the pronunciation. This had the desired 
effect: the accurate ears of the Athenians were 
struck with the mistake ; to correct it, they called 
out picbwrds, prcOerds, “a hireling! a hireling!” 
from every part of the assembly. Pretending to 
receive the word as the expression of their sen- 
timents on the guilt of Aeschines, he cried out, 
“Dost thou hear what they say ?” 

The simple pleadings (Sika) relative to matters 
of private interest, constitute the second class of 
judicial actions. Of these we have thirty remain- 
ing, which are as follows: (1) Discourses having 
relation to the proceedings instituted by Demos- 
thenes against his guardians. They are five in 
number: of these, two are against Aphobus, and 
two against Onetor, his brother. (2) Aéyou mapa- 
ypapixor, or, as Cicero (De Invent, 1, 8) calls 
them, constitutiones translativae. We have seven 
discourses of this class from the pen of Demos- 
thenes, viz.: against Zenothemis, against Apatu- 
rius, against Lacritus, against Phormion, against 
Pantaenetus, against Nausimachus, and Xenopi- 
thaea. (3) Discourses relative to the rights of 
succession and to questions of dower. These 
are four in number: against Macartatus, against 
Leochares, against Spudias, against Boeotus for 
his mother’s dowry. (4) Discourses in mat- 
ters of commerce and of debt. These are three 
in number: against Calippus, against Nicostra- 
tus, against Timotheus. (5) Actions for indem- 
nity and for damages (BAdn, aixia). The dis- 
courses under this head are five in number: 
against Boeotus, against Olympiodorus, against 
Conon, against Dionysiodorus, against Callicles. 
(6) Actions for perjury: two discourses against 
Stephanus, and one against Euergus and Mnesibu- 
lus. (7) Three discourses on the subject of the 
dvridoots (q. Vv.), or exchange of estates. The dis- 
courses under this head are the following: against 
Phoenippus, against Polycles, and respecting the 
crown of the trierarchia. It is unnecessary to 
speak of each of these thirty pleadings; a few 
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remarks on some of them must suffice. The five 
discourses which Demosthenes pronounced against 
his guardians contain valuable details respecting 
his youth, his fortune, and the Athenian laws. 
Aphobus, one of the guardians, was condemned 
to pay Demosthenes the sum of ten talents. It 
does not appear whether he brought the two 
other guardians to trial or not. These discourses 
have some resemblance to those of Isaeus, his 
master. The zapaypapy for Phormio against Apol- 
lodorus has furnished occasion for a reproach to 
the memory of Demosthenes. We are told by 
Plutarch that Demosthenes “wrote an oration for 


Apollodorus, by which he carried his cause against | 


the general Timotheus, in an action for debt to the 
public treasury ; as also those others against Phor- 
mio and Stephanus, which formed a just exception 
against his character. For he composed likewise 
the oration which Phormio had pronounced against 
Apollodorus. This, therefore, was like furnishing 
the enemies with weapons out of the same shop.” 

The discourse against Macartatus, respecting the 
succession of Hagnias, is interesting from the cir- 
ecumstance of our having the defence of Macarta- 
tus by Isaeus, and from our being thus able to 
compare the pupil with his former master. It 
remains to speak of the third class of Demosthe- 
nes’s orations, the Adyou emeckrixol, “studied or 
set speeches.” We have only two remaining, and 
these, very probably, are spurious. The one, ém- 
tad.os Adyos, is a eulogy on the Athenians who had 
perished at Chaeronea; the other, épwrixds Adyos, 
is written in praise of the beauty of the young 
Epicrates. 

There are also six letters ascribed to Demosthe- 
nes; five of them are addressed to the people of 
Athens. All, however, are forgeries. 

Good MANUuscRIPTS of Demosthenes are rare, 
but several of them are as old as the eleventh 
century, and most of them contain a very large 
portion, if not the whole, of the extant works. 
In all, there are some 170 MSS. They are di- 
vided by editors into three groups, of which the 
first is headed by a Codex Parisinus (8 or 3) of 
the tenth or eleventh century, distinguished by 
remarkable omissions in the text; the second is 
headed by a Marcianus Venetus (F) and another 
Codex Parisinus (y), both of the eleventh centu- 
ry; the third by a Codex Monacensis (A), also 
of the eleventh century, distinguished by curious 
simplifications of hard passages. Editors are not 
entirely agreed as to the value of Sor 5, some 
maintaining that it gives the authentic text, oth- 
ers believing that it gives an edition by a clever 
scholar. The scholia on Demosthenes are inferior, 
the best being those in C. Miiller (Paris, 1846-47) 
and Scholia Graeca in Demosth. (Oxford, 1851). On 
the MSS. see Vomel’s Prolegomena Critica to his 
edition (Halle, 1856-57). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY,—For the life of Demosthenes, 
the reader is referred to Schiifer’s Demosthenes und 
seine Zeit (2d ed. Berlin, 1882); and for an exhaustive 


literary criticism, to Blass’s Attische Beredsamkeit | 


(1880). Butcher's Introduction to the Study of 
Demosthenes (London, 1881) and Brodribb’s (1877) 
are useful. See also Croiset, Des I[dées Morales dans 
VEloquence Politique de Démosthéne (1871). 
standard texts are those of Bekker (1866) and of L. 
Dindorf (Leip. 1878; rev. by Blass). For critical 
study of Demosthenes, the Apparatus Criticus of 
Schafer in 5 vols. (London, 1824) is valuable, as are 
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| also the three volumes of Annotationes Interpretum 
of Dindorf (Oxford, 1849). The editio princeps of 
Demosthenes was that of Aldus(Venice, 1504). Good 
editions of the various orations with notes are as 
follows: De Corona, T. K. Arnold (London, 1860), 
Holmes (London, 1871), Drake (London, 1866), Sim- 
cox (Oxford, 1873), containing also the oration of 
Aescbhines, D’Ooge (Chicago, 1875), Blass (Leipzig, 
1890); De Falsa Legatione, Shilleto (London, 1874) ; 
Contra Leptinem, Beatson (London, 1864), King 
(London, 1880), and especially Sandys (Cambridge, 
1890); In Midiam, Holmes (Buttmann), (London, 
1868); of the Olynthiacs, Wilkius (London, 1860), T. 
K. Arnold (London, 1877); of the Philippics, Heslop 
(London, 1868), T. K. Arnold (London, 1868), Wes- 
termann (1825); of the First Philippic, Gwatkin 
(Rehdantz), (London, 1883); Adv. Timocratem, etc., 
Wayte (Camb. 1883); collections of Select Private 
Orations, Penrose (London, 1853), Sandys and 
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Paley, in 2 pts., 9 orations (Camb. 1874-75), with 
French notes, Weil (Paris, 1877). See also Baiter 
and Sauppe’s Oratores Attici, 8 vols. or one large 
quarto (1850); Bekker, 10 vols. with indices (Ox- 
ford, 1828); Dobson with variorum notes (London, 
1828); and Jebb (London, 1882). Useful is Mitch- 
ell’s Index Graecitatis, 3 vols. (London, 1828); and 
Westermann’s Geschichte d. Beredsamkeit (1835) is 
to be commended for a general conspectus. The 
best translation into English is that of Kennedy 
in 5 vols. (London, 1852-63). 

(2) An Athenian general, son of Alcisthenes, who 
obtained considerable reputation during a part 
of the Peloponnesian War. When the Spartan 
monarch Agis made an inroad into Attica, Demos- 
thenes, on his part, harassed the coasts of the 
Peloponnesus, and seized upon and fortified the Mes- 
senian Pylos. This led to the affair of Sphacteria 
(q. v.), in which he had a conspicuous, or, rather, 
the principal share. He was afterwards sent 
with an armament to the relief of Nicias before 
Syracuse; but, by his precipitate measures there, 
brought defeat upon himself and the consequent 
ruin of the whole expedition. Demosthenes and 
Nicias were both put to death while in prison, 
notwithstanding the endeavours of the Spartan 
commander Gylippus to save their lives. Anoth- 
er account, alluded to by Plutarch, makes them 
to have been stoned to death (Thue. iv. 3 foll.; 
Plut. Nic.). 

(3) A Greek physician, a disciple of Alexander 
Philalethes, who obtained the same surname as 
his master—namely, Philalethes, or “Lover of 
Truth.” He flourished about the commencement 
of our era, and turned his attention particularly 
to diseases of the eye. We have some fragments 
remaining of his writings on this subject, which 
appear to have formed part of a work often cited 
by Galen, Oribasius, and Aétius. 

Demotic Writing. A cursive form of the 
Egyptian hieroglyphic writing in use from the 
sixth century B.c. to the third century a.p. It 
| Was rarely used on the public monuments, though 
it is found on the Rosetta Stone (q. v.); but was 
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Demotic Writing. (Funerary Inscription.) 
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largely employed for documents, contracts, ete., 
and occasionally in religious formulas. See Him- 
ROGLYPHICS, 

Demus (dyy0s). A word which originally de- 
noted a district or country. Then, because in the 
early days the lower classes lived in the country 
and the nobles in the city, it received the meaning 
of commons or common people. <A third use, like- 
wise derived from the original signification, is seen 
in its application to the local divisions, or town- 
ships as it were, of Attica. 

A certain number of these Sjuo1, or demes, were 
included in each of the ten tribes established by 
Clisthenes to replace the four old Ionic tribes. 
Their exact number at that time is not positively 
known, though it is supposed by some, from a state- 
ment of Herodotus (vy. 69), to have been one hun- 
dred. In the third century before Christ, at all 
events, they numbered one hundred and seventy- 
four (Strab. ix. 396). The names of one hundred 
and forty-five of these are known to us from in- 
scriptions. If, however, we consider the division 
of some demes into caOvrepOey and trévepber, and 
of others between two different tribes, this sum is 
increased to one hundred and fifty-six (Milchhoe- 
fer, Untersuchungen iiber die Demenordnung des 
Kleisthenes, pp. 8-10; C. I. A. ili, index). The names 
were derived in part from places, as in the case of 
Acharnae, Rhamnus, etc., and in part from the 
founders of the demes, as in the case of Erchia and 
of Daedalidae (Aristot. Athen. Polit. 21). The larg- 
est deme, according to Thucydides, was Acharnae, 
which in the Peloponnesian War was able to fur- 
nish three thousand heavily armed troops (Thue. 
lie 19, 20). 

At the time of his reforms Clisthenes admitted 
many resident aliens and even slaves to citizen- 
ship (Aristot. Polit. 3, 2), and to this fact is due 
that alteration in the official designation of citi- 
zens which he also introduced (Aristot. Athen. Polit. 
21). They were no longer designated by the fa- 
ther’s name only, but also by the name of the deme 
to which they belonged. The demes now became 
the centres of the local administrative power, 
and are said by Aristotle to have taken the place 
of the naucrasies (Athen. Polit. 21). Each deme 
had its register of citizens, its own property, 
its own meetings and religious observances, and 
its own demarch. This officer made out the lists 
of the deme’s property, kept in his possession the 
lexiarchic register, or register of qualified cit:zens, 
and convened the demesmen at will (Harpocration, 
s. v. Anuapxos ). At these meetings the public 
business of the deme was transacted, such as the 
leasing of property, the election of officers, the re- 
vision of the lexiarchic register, and the enrolment 
of new members. ta 

When a man was first admitted to citizenship 
he had the right to choose his own tribe and deme, 
but otherwise a man belonged to the same deme 
as his natural or adoptive father. The legitimate 
children of citizens could be enrolled on attaining 
their majority at the age of eighteen, and adopted 
children, whenever presented by their adoptive fa- 
thers. The enrolment took place in the presence 
of the assembled demesmen. If any member ques- 
tioned the candidate’s eligibility the matter was 
settled by a majority vote of those present (De- 
mosth. Eubul. 1318). Ilegal registration, however, 
was not uncommon, and certain demes, as Pota- 
mus for example, were notorious for this abuse 
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(Harpocration, s. v. Horayds ; Demosth. Leoch. 1091), 
To counteract this evil an official investigation of 
those inscribed in the register, called diapsephisis 
(Harpocration, s. v. Avayjpuows), was held at vari- 
ous times by the deme. A similar examination 
was also held if, by any chance, the lexiarchic 
registers were lost or destroyed (Demosth. Bubul. 
1306). If any one in the course of this inquiry 
was disfranchised by vote of the demesmen, he 
had the right of appeal to the courts, If the de- 
cision of the deme were sustained he was sold as 
a slave and his property was confiscated. But 
were he successful in his suit his name was re- 
stored to the register of the deme (Isaeus, 12; Ar- 
gum. ad Demosthenis Bubul. 1298). 

A man was not obliged to reside within the 
limits of the deme of which he was a member. 
But he could only hold property in another deme 
upon payment to the demarch of a tax, called 
eyxtntikov. This tax, however, was sometimes re- 
mitted by the demes in the case of individuals to 
whom they desired to grant special privileges or 
honours (C. I. A. ii. 589). 

Denarius. A Roman silver coin, so called be- 
cause it originally contained 10 asses. In later 
times it = 16 asses = 4 sestertii = J. of an aureus. 
Its original weight was 4.55 gr. (= between $0.18 
and $0.20) ; from B.C. 217 to Nero, 3.90 (about $0.14); 
after Nero’s time 3.41 gr., the amount of pure sil- 
ver being so reduced that it was worth only about 
$0.12. Its value subsequently sank more and 
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more, until at the beginning of the third century 
A.D. it was worth only $0.06. When at the end of 
the third century Diocletian introduced a new sil- 
ver coin of full value according to the Neronian 
standard (the so-called argenteus), the name denar- 
ius was transferred to a small copper coin. See 
NUMISMATICS. 

Dendroph6ri. A Roman collegium or corpora- 
tion of carpenters, frequently mentioned in inserip- 
tions in imperial times. They formed originally a 
religious corporation, carrying the sacred tree in the 
worship of the Magna Mater (collegiwm dendropho- 
rum Matris magnae), and were under the Quinde- 
cimviri. See inscriptions quoted by Marquardt, 
Rom. Staatsverw. iii. pp. 356, 380. 

Denicales Feriae. See Funus, p. 699. 

Dens (ddovs). A tooth. (1) Artificial teeth 
were made and used by the ancients, as may be 
seen from several passages in the classic writers. 
Cicero (De Legibus, ii. 24) quotes a very old sumptu- 
ary law forbidding gold to be placed in the tomb 
with the body, but especially excepting the gold 
used in fastening the artificial teeth. Little is 
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known of the degree of skill attained by ancient 
dentistry. Martial (i. 73) speaks of one Aeglé as 
provided with teeth “of purchased bones and 
ivory” (dentata ... emptis ossibus Indicoque cornu). 

(2) The word dens is also used of a number of 
pointed objects, such as the fluke of an anchor 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 3); the barb of a hunting - spear 
(Grat. Cyneget. 108); the prong of the implement 
called ligo (q. v.); of the ploughshare (Varr. LD. L. 
y. 135); the tooth of a rake or harrow (irpes, occa, 
rastrum); the tooth of a saw (Ovid, Met. viii. 246) ; 
the wards of a key (Tibull. i. 2, 18); the hook of 
a clasp (Sidon. Carm. ii. 397); the cog of a wheel 
(Vitruv. x. 5); and poetically of a pruning-hook 
(dens curvus Saturni, Verg. Georg. ii. 406). 

(3) DENS DENSUS is the name given to a fine- 
toothed comb (Tibull. i. 9.68), a specimen of which, 


(Rich.) 


Dens Densus, or Comb. 


exactly like those in use to-day, is given in the 
above illustration of one found in a Roman tomb. 

Denselétae or Denthelétae (AevOnAjra). A 
Thracian tribe living on the Haemus between the 
Strymon and Nessus (Plin. H. N, iv. 11). 

Dentalé (dupa). The share-beam of a plough 
to which the share (vomer) was attached (Colum. 
ii, 2,24). See ARATRUM. 

Dentarpaga (ddovraypa). 
teeth (Varr. ap. Non. 8. h. v.). 

Dentatus, Manius CuRIUS. 
TATUS. 

Denticiilus. 
truy. iii. 5, 11). 


A forceps for drawing 
See Currtus DEN- 


A “dentil” in architecture (Vi- 
Dentils are small square blocks 


use) AMEN) - 
ANN OF oe 
Denticuli. (Temple of Dionysus at Teos.) 


with interstices between them, used in the entab- 
lature of columnar architecture. 


Dentidicum. A dentist’s forceps (Cael. Aurel. 
Tard. ii. 4). 

Dentifricium ( ddovrdrpyipa, ddovrdopnypa ). 
Dentifrice or tooth-powder appears to have been 
skilfully prepared and generally used among the 
Romans. A variety of substances, such as the 
bones, hoofs, and horns of certain animals, crabs, 
ege-shells, and the shells of the oyster and the 
murex, constituted the basis of the preparation, 
Having been previousiy burned, and sometimes 
mixed with honey, they were reduced to a fine 
powder. Thongh fancy and superstition often 
directed the choice of these ingredients, the addi- 
tion of astringents, such as myrrh, or of nitre and 
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hartshorn ground in a raw state, indicates sci- 
ence which was the result of experience, the inten- 
tion being not only to clean the teeth and to render 
them white, but also to fix them when loose, to 
strengthen the gums, and to assuage Boot Bache, 
(Plin. H. N. xxviii. §§ 178,179; xxxi.§ 117; xxxii. 
§§ 65,79; Scrib. Larg. Comp. 59). 
Dentists. See DENS; MEDICUS. 


Deo (An®). Another name for Demeter; hence 
her daughter Persephoné is called by the patro- 
nymic Deois and Deoiné (Callim. Frag. 48). 

Deoiné (Anwivn). See Do. 

Depas (déras). Acup with two handles, frequent- 
ly mentioned by Homer. It seems to have been 
a generic term, like wornpiov. It was used in liba- 
tions, and was usually of gold (JI. xxiii. 196, xxiv. 
285, etc.) but later of earthenware. The term is 
applied to the 
golden bowl or AG 
boat in which the C 2 
sun floated back \ 
from west to east 
during the night 
(Stesich. Fr. 8 
Bergk). As a 
specific term it 
was probably ap- 
plied to cups of a 
bowl-like shape, and is therefore identified by 
Panofka and Dennis with the form given in the 
above illustration. 

The word is frequently used in Homer with the 
epithet dudiximeAoy (II. i. 584), which has given 
rise to much discussion. It was, however, prola- 
bly a double-cup, with a bottom half-way up, like 
a dice-box. That this was the form of the cup is 
inferred from a passage of Aristotle (Hist. An. ix. 
40), where he describes the cells of bees as having 
two openings divided by a floor, like the dudixv- 
me\Xa. No specimen is known to exist. 

Depontani Senes. A name given at Rome to 
men sixty years of age, hence called seragenarii, 
because they were freed from the obligation of 
voting in the Roman comitia; that is, of passing 
over the bridges (pontes) which led into the saepta, 
where the voting took place. (See ComiTta.) This 
is the most probable explanation of the word; and 
it is doubtful whether men of sixty years of age 
were absolutely deprived of the franchise, though 
this was the case if we accept literally the statement 
that they were thrust back from voting, de ponte 
deiiciebantur (Fest. pp. 75, 334 M.). Some ancient 
writers supposed that the name depontani had refer- 
ence to a barbarous custom of antiquity, that men 
of sixty years of age were thrown down from the 
pons sublicius into the Tiber, but this interpreta-| 
tion was repudiated by Varro and Verrius (Fest. 
ll. ec.; Varr, ap. Non. p. 523; Cic. Rose. Am. 35, 
100; Ovid, Fast. v. 623; Macrob.i.5; Plut. Quaest. 
Rom, 32). 

Deportatio. Banishment to a specified locality, 
generally an island. This form of exile was de- 
vised under the early Roman emperors. It in- 


volved loss of civil rights, and generally also of 
property. See Exsmi1um. 


Depositum. A real contract which consists in 
one man intrusting a movable thing to another 
to keep until it is demanded back, and without 
any reward for the trouble of keeping it. The 


Depas. 


(Dennis, Etruria.) 
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party who makes the depositum is called deponens 
or depositor, and he who receives the thing is called 
depositarius. The main object of a depositum is to 
benefit the deponens and not the depositarius. Ac- 
cordingly the depositarius has, as a rule, no right 
to make use of the thing deposited, the contract 
by which one person lends a thing to another for 
his gratuitous use being commodatum and not de- 
positum. The deponens is benefited by the deposi- 
tum without being obliged to give anything in re- 
turn. If money is promised to a person for taking 
care of a thing, the contract is locatio conductio 
and not depositum. If anything else except money 
is promised, the contract is one of the innominati 
contractus, 

The depositarius is bound on demand to restore 
the thing deposited to the deponens, or to the per- 
son to whom the deponens has ordered it to be re- 
stored. If he cannot restore it, or cannot restore 
it uninjured, he is liable, should such loss or injury 
be due to his wilful misconduct (dolus), or to gross 
negligence (culpa lata), which is equivalent to 
wilful misconduct; but he is not liable on account 
of ordinary negligence (culpa levis), except under 
special circumstances, as that he has agreed to 
undertake such liability or has benefited in some 
way by the contract. The remedy by which the 
deponens could enforce these obligations is the 
actio depositi directa. 

Roman law recognized an irregular kind of de- 
posit, which consists in depositing “fangible” 
things, such as money, with another person, on the 
understanding that an equal quantity of things 
of the same kind shall be restored and not the 
identical things deposited, as in an ordinary de- 
posit. In this case the depositarius has the use of 
the things deposited, the property in them passing 
to him; consequently he is subject to all risk of 
loss. This transaction is distinguished from a 
loan (mutuum) by the fact that it is entered into 
in the interest of the person who makes over the 
things, and not in that of the person who receives 
them. 

Derbé (Aép8n). A town in Lycaonia on the 
frontiers of Isauria (Pausan. iv. 15, § 4). 


Derbices (Aé¢pSixes). A nation of Upper Asia, 
whom Ptolemy places in Margiana, where the 
Oxus, according to him, empties into the Caspian ; 
but Strabo in Hyrcania, and others on the south- 
ern and western shores of the Caspian (Aelian, 
V. H. iv. 1). 

Dercétis or Dercéto (Aepxeris or Aepkera), also 
called ATARGATIS. A Syrian goddess (Diod. Sic. 
ii. 4). She of- 
fended Aphro- 
dité, who in 
consequence in- 
spired her with 
love fora youth, 
to whom she 
bore a daugh- 
ter, Semiramis ; 
but ashamed of her frailty, she killed the youth, 
exposed her child in a desert, and threw herself 
into a lake near Ascalon. Her child was fed by 
doves, and she herself was changed into a fish. 
The Syrians thereupon worshipped her as a god- 
dess. The upper part of the statue represented a 
beautiful woman, while the lower 
an the tail of a fish. She appears to be connected 


(British Museum.) 


Fish-god on Gems. 
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with the fish-god Dagon mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament as a deity of the Philistines. 


Dercyllidas (AepxvAXidas). A Spartan who in 
B.C. 899 took command of the army levied for the 
defence of the Asiatic Greeks against Persia. He 
compelled Tissaphernes and Pharnabazus to sue 
for peace, but in 396 resigned the command to 
Agesilatis (q. v.). 

Dermatikon (Sepyarikdy, sc. dpyipiov). “ Hide- 
money”; that is, the money paid into the treas- 
ury at Athens from the sale of the hides of victims 
slain at the festivals (App. viii., vol. ii. pp. 100-102; 
CalvsAn li Alea). 

Dertona (Acprdva). The modern Tortona; an 
important town in Liguria on the road from Genua 
(Genoa) to Placentia (Ptol. iii. 1, 35). 

Dertosa (Acpréca). Now Tortosa; a city of the 
Tlercaones in Spain, situated on the Iberus, a short 
distance above its mouth. Here was a bridge over 
the river, and along this route led the main mili- 
tary road to the southern parts of Spain and the 
colonies established there (Mela, ii. 6). 


Desertor. In the military language of the Ro- 
mans, a deserter. Those who deserted in time of 
peace were punished by reduction to the ranks 
(gradus detectio), corporal chastisement, fines, or 
ignominious dismissal from the service (missio ig- 
nominiosa). Those who left the standards in time 
of war were usually punished with death. The 
transfugae, or deserters to the enemy, when taken, 
were sometimes deprived of their hands or feet 
(Liv. xxvi. 12), but generally were put to death. 
In imperial times they were exposed to wild 
beasts. 

Designator. See FUNUS; THEATRUM. 

Designatus Consul. See CONSUL. 

Desk. See SCRINIUM. 

Desmoterion (Secparnpiov). See CARCER, 

Despatches. See Cursus PUBLICUS. 


Despoena (Aéozvowa). ‘The mistress”; a title 
given to Aphrodité, to Demeter, and especially to 
Persephoné who was worshipped under this name 
in Arcadia (Plat. De Leg. 796 B). 

Desponsionautae (decrovcrovatra ). 
LOTAE. 

Dessert. See CENA, pp. 311 and 314. 

Desultor (amoBarns, peraBarns). A word literal- 
ly meaning “one who leaps off,” and applied to a 
person who rode several 
horses or chariots, leaping 
from one to the other. As 
early as the Homeric times, 
we find the description of a 
man who keeps four horses 
abreast at full gallop, and 
leaps from one to another, 
amidst a crowd. of admiring 
spectators (Il. xv. 679-684). 
In the games of the Roman 
circus this sport was also 
very popular. The Roman 
desultor generally rode only two horses at the same 
time, sitting on them without a saddle and vault- 
ing upon either of them at his pleasure (Isid. Orig. 
xviii. 39). He wore a hat or cap made of felt. The 
taste for these exercises was carried to so great an 


See HE- 


(Bas-relief at 
Verona.) 


Desultor. 


part terminated | extent that young men of the highest rank not 


only drove bigae and quadrigae in the cireus, but 


DEUCALION 
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exhibited these feats. of horsemanship (Suet. Zul.|rha women; from which circumstance the Greeks 


39). Among other nations this species of equestri- 
an dexterity was applied to the purposes of war. 
Livy mentions a troop of horse in the Numidian 
army, in which each soldier was supplied with 
two horses, and, in the heat of battle and when 
clad in armour, would leap with the greatest ease 
and celerity from that which was wearied or disa- 
bled upon the back of the horse which was still 
sound and fresh (xxiii. 29). 

The following illustration shows three figures 
of desultores—one from a bronze lamp, published 


Desultores. 


(From an Ancient Lamp and Coins.) 


by Bartoli (Antiche Lucerne Sepolerali, i. 24), the 
others from coins, 

Deucalion (Aevkadioy). The son of Prometheus 
and Clymené, or of Prometheus and Pandora, and 
sometimes called the father (Thue. i. 3), some- 
times the brother of Hellen, the reputed founder 
of the Greek nation. His home was Thessaly, 
from which, according to general tradition, he was 
driven to Parnassus by a great deluge (Apollod. i. 
7, 2), which, however, according to Aristotle (Mete- 
orol. i. 14) occurred between Dodona and the Ache- 
loiis. The Greek legend respecting this memorable 
event is as follows: Deucalion was married to 
Pyrrha, the daughter of Epimetheus and Pandora. 
When Zeus designed to destroy the brazen race of 
men on account of their impiety, Deucalion, by the 
advice of his father, made himself an ark (Adpvaé&), 
and, putting provisions into it, entered it with his 
wife Pyrrha, Zeus then poured rain from heaven 
and inundated the greater part of Greece, so that 
all the people, except a few who escaped to the 
lofty mountains, perished in the waves. At the 
same time, the mountains of Thessaly were burst 
through by the flood, and all Greece without the 
Isthmus, as well as all the Peloponnesus, were 
overflowed. Deucalion was carried along the sea 
in his ark for nine days and nights, until he 
reached Mount Parnassus. By this time the rain 
had. ceased, and, leaving his ark, he sacrificed to 
Zeus the flight-giver (@iéios ), who sent Hermes, 
desiring him to ask what be would. His request 
was to have the earth replenished with men. By 
the direction of Zeus, thereupon, he and his wife 
flung stones behind them, and those which Deuca- 
lion cast became men, and those thrown by Pyr- 


derived the name for ‘‘ people” (Aads) from aas, 
“a stone” (Apollod. i. 7, 2). 

This narrative restricts the general deluge to 
Greece proper, perhaps originally to Thessaly ; 
and it most incongruously represents others as 
having escaped as well as Deucalion ; while at 
the same time, it intimates that he and his wife 
alone had been preserved in the catastrophe. 
The circumstance of the ark is thought by some 
to be borrowed from the Mosaic account, and to 
have been learned at Alexandria, for we elsewhere 
find the dove noticed. ‘‘The mythologists,” says 
Plutarch, “inform us that a dove let fly out of the 
ark was to Deucalion a sign of bad weather if it 
came in again, of good weather if it flew away” 
(Plut. De Sollert. An.). The sacrifice and the ap- 
pearance of Hermes likewise strongly remind us of 
Noah. (See, also, the article APAMEA.) The Latin 
writers take a different view of the deluge. Ac- 
cording to them it overspread the whole earth, 
and all animal life perished except Deucalion and 
Pyrrha, whom Ovid, who gives a very poetical ac- 
count of this great catastrophe, conveys in a small 
boat to the summit of Parnassus; while others 
make Aetna or Athos the mountain which yielded 
them a refuge ( Ovid, Met. i. 253 foll.; Hyg. Fab. 
153; Serv. ad Verg. Eclog. vi. 41). According to 
Ovid they consulted the ancient oracle of Themis 
respecting the restoration of mankind, and received 
the following response: “Depart from the fane, 
veil your heads, loosen your girded vestments, and 
cast behind you the great bones of your parent” 
(Met. i. 381 foll.). They were at first horror-struck 
at such an act of impiety, but at length Deucalion 
understood the words of the oracle as referring to 
the earth, the common mother of all. Rationaliz- 
ing mythologists make the story an allegory in 
which Deucalion represents water (as if from deve), 
and Pyrrha, fire (rip). The meaning of the legend 
will then be, that when the passage through which 
the Penens carries off the waters that run into the 
vale of Thessaly, which is on all sides shut in by 
lofty mountains, had been closed by some accident, 
they overflowed the whole of its surface, till the 
action of subterranean fire opened a way for them. 
According to this view of the subject, then, the 
deluge of Dencalion was merely a local one; and 
it was not until the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
when the Hebrew Scriptures became known to the 
areeks, that some features borrowed from the uni- 
versal deluge of Noah were incorporated into the 
story of the Thessalian flood. See Harcourt, Doc- 
trine of the Deluge (London, 1838); Sayce, Fresh 
Light from the Ancient Monuments (London, 1886) ; 
Motais, Le Déluge Biblique (Paris, 1887). 

Deunx. Eleven ounces, eleven twelfths of the 
as (q. V.), not represented by a coin; or eleven 
twelfths of anything (Varr. L. L. v. 172; Cie. Cae- 
cin. 6, 17). 

Deva. (1) Now Chester; the principal town 
of the Cornii in Britain, on the Seteia (Dee). A 
number of Roman remains are to be seen at Ches- 
ter, preserved in the Grosvenor Museum. (2) Now 
the Dee; an estuary in Scotland, on which stood 
the town Dovanna, near the modern Aberdeen. 

Deverbium. See DIVERBIUM. 


Deverra. One of the three goddesses wor- 
shipped by the Italians as protecting new-born 
children against the mischievous intrusion of the 


DEVERSORIUM 


god Silvanus (q.v.). The two divinities who joined 
with Deverra in this function were Intercidona and 
Picumnus, See August. De Civ. Dei, vi. 9. 


Deversorium. See CAUPONA. 


Devotio. A Roman religious ceremony, by vir- 
tue of which a general whose army was in dis- 
tress offered up as an atonement to the gods be- 


low, and a means of averting their wrath, the | 


army, city, and land of the enemy; or some soldier 
in the Roman army; or even himself, as was the 
case with the Decii. (See Decius.) The general, 
standing on a spear and with veiled head, repeated 
a solemn formula dictated to him by the Pontifex. 
If the city and land of the enemy were offered, the 
gods were solemnly invited to burn the land or 
city. (See EvocatTio.) The fate of the devoted 
person was left in the hands of the gods. If he 
survived, an image at least seven feet high was 
buried in the ground and a bloody sacrifice offered 
over it; he was meanwhile held incapable in fut- 
ure of performing any other religious rite, either 
on his own behalf or on that of the State. 


Dexippus (A¢éirmos). (1) P. HERENNIUS, a 
Greek historian and rhetorician, born in Attica 
in the third century a.D. He held high office in 
Athens, and in the year 262, when the Goths in- 
vaded Greece, distinguished himself against them. 
He died about a.p, 280. Photius gives some ac- 
count of three historical works by Dexippus—a 
history of Macedonia from the time of Alexander 
the Great; a general chronological history from 
the earliest times down to the year 4.D. 268; and, 
finally, an account of the wars with the Goths in 
which Dexippus had himself fought. The frag- 
ments of these works, which are fairly numerous, 
are included in the collection of Scriptores Histo- 
riae Byzantinae. (2) A student of the philosopher 
Iamblichus, who wrote (about A.D. 350) a commen- 
tary on the Categories of Aristotle in the form of a 
dialogue, which is edited by Spengel (Munich, 1859). 

Dextans. Ten ounces, ten twelfths of the as 
(q. v.), not represented by a coin; or ten twelfths 
of anything (Varr. L. L. v. 172; Suet. Ner. 32). 


Dextralé and Dex- 
trocherium (from dez- 
ter and xeip, “the 
hand”). Late Latin 
words, signifying a 
bracelet. See ARMILLA. 

Dia. (Aita)in Lhe 
daughter of Dioneus 
and wife of Ixion (q. 
v.), by whom (or, ac- 
cording to others, by 
Zeus) she became the 
mother of Pirithoiis 
(q. v-). 

Dia (A/a). The ancient name of Naxos (q. v.). 

Diabateria (diaBarnpia). A sacrifice offered to 
Zeus and Athené by the Spartan kings on passing 
the frontier of Laconia in command of an army 
(Xen. Rep. Lac. 13, § 2 foll.). If the victims were 
unfavourable they disbanded the army and re- 
turned home (Thue. v. 54, 55, 116). We also find 
dvaBarjpia offered by a Roman general in passing 
a swollen river (Plut. Lueull. 24). 


Diabathron (S:d8aOpov). A Greek slipper. 
Diablintes. A branch of the Aulerei (q. v.). 


Dextralé, 


(From a Pompeian 
Painting.) 
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Diacria (Avaxpia). A mountainous district in 
the northeast of Attica, including the plain of 
Marathon. See Arica. 


Diadéma (diadyua). The white fillet round the 
brow which was the emblem of sovereignty from 
the time of Alexander the Great. Caesar refused 
it when offered him by Antonius, and it was not, 


Diadema on Heads of Seleucus IT., King of Syria 
(left-hand figure), and of Ptolemaeus II., King 
of Egypt (right-hand figure). (Coins in Brit- 
ish Museum.) 


in consequence, worn by the Roman emperors, ex- 
cept in a few cases. But when the seat of gov- 
ernment was removed to Byzantium, Constantine 
adopted the Greek emblem of royalty (Aurel. Vict. 
41). 

Before the diadem was worn by the Roman em- 
perors as a symbol of sovereignty, it was used as 
a head-dress by Roman women (Isid. Orig. xix. 31). 

Diadéchi. (“ Successors,” from dvadéxoua.) A 
name given to the successors of Alexander the 
Great. 


Diadéseis (daddcers). See DIANOMAE, 


Diadumenianus or Diaduménus, M. OPELIUs. 
A son of the Roman emperor Macrinus, who be- 
stowed upon him in A.D. 217 the titles of Caesar, 
Princeps Iuventutis, Imperator, and Augustus. Af- 
ter the victory of Elagabalus,he was sent to Arta- 
banus, king of the Parthians, and was murdered 
at about the same date as that of his father’s death. 
Diadumenianus is said by Lampridius to have been 
a most marvellously beautiful child, so that the 
biographer compares his face to a heavenly star ; 
but if so, the coins on which his likeness appears 
do him a sad injustice. 


Diaeta (diaita). See DOMUS, p. 546. 


Diaetetae (dcaitnrai). Public arbitrators at 
Athens, to whom the parties in a private suit 
might apply if they wished to avoid a trial be- 
fore the Heliastae (q. v.). For this object a con- 
siderable number of citizens of advanced age were 
nominated. They received no salary, but a fee of 


'a drachma from each party and as much from the 


complainant for every adjournment. In case of 
misconduct they could be called to account. The 


| diaetetae were assigned to the parties by lot by the 
| magistrate who (according to the character of the 


case) would have presided in the court of the He- 
liaea, To this magistrate (in case the parties did 
not appeal to the Heliaea against it), the diaetetes 
handed in the sentence he had delivered as the 
result of his investigation, to have it signed and 
published and thus made legal. The name of 
diaetetae was also given to private arbitrators 
named by agreement between the parties, on the 
understanding that their decision was to be ac- 
cepted without appeal. 

See Perrot, Lssai sur le Droit Public d Athéenes 
(1869); and Thalheim, Rechisalterth. pp. 98, 99 
(1884). 
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Diaetetica (diarntixy). One of the principal 
branches into which the ancients divided the art 
and science of medicine. The word is derived 
from Sdiara, which meant much the same as our 
word diet. It is defined by Celsus (De Medic. 
Praef. lib. i.) to signify that part of medicine 
which cures diseases by means of regimen and 
diet. Taken strictly in this sense, it would cor- 
respond very nearly with the modern “ dietetics,” 
and this is the meaning which it always bears in 
the earlier medical writers. 

In later times the comic poet Nicomachus (Fr. 1, 
30 M. ap. Ath. vii. p. 291 c) introduces a cook who, 
among his other qualifications, implies that he is 
a. physician; but no attention seems to have been 
paid to eating as a branch of medicine before the 
date of Hippocrates. Homer represents Machaon, 
who had been wounded in the shoulder by an ar- 
row (Il. xi. 507) and forced to quit the field, as 
taking a draught composed of wine, goat’s-milk 
cheese, and flour, which probably no surgeon in 
later times would have prescribed in such a case. 
Hippocrates seems to claim for himself the credit 
of being the first person who had studied this sub- 
ject, and says that “the ancients had written 
nothing on it worth mentioning” (De Rat. Vict. in 
Morb. Acut. § 1, vol. ii. p. 26, ed. Kiihn). Among 
the works forming the Hippocratic collection, 
there are four that bear upon this subject, of 
which, however, only one (viz. that just quoted) 
is considered to be undoubtedly genuine. It 
would be out of place here to attempt anything 
like a complete account of the opinions of the 
ancients on this point, so that in this article only 
such particulars are mentioned as may be supposed 
to have some interest for the classical reader. 

In the works of Hippocrates and his successors 
almost all the articles of food used by the ancients 
are mentioned, and their real or supposed proper- 
ties discussed, sometimes quite as fancifully as by 
Burton in his Anatomy of Melancholy. In some re- 
spects they appear to have been much less deli- 
cate than the moderns, as we find the flesh of the 
fox, the dog, the horse, and the ass spoken of as 
common articles of food. Beef and mutton were 
of course eaten, but the meat most generally es- 
teemed was pork (see Oribas. Coll. Med. i. p. 585, 
Daremberg). A morbid taste for human flesh ap- 
pears to have been secretly indulged in the time of 
Xenocrates (first century A.D.) ; so that the unnat- 
ural practice was forbidden by an imperial edict, 
which decree serves to illustrate the “strange and 
revolting anecdote,” as Milman calls it, of the wild 
cry that, in a time of scarcity amounting to fam- 
ine, assailed the ears of the emperor Attalus, “Fix 
the tariff for human flesh” (pone pretium carni hu- 
manae, Zosim. vi. 11). 

With regard to the strength or quality of the 
wine drunk by the ancients, we may arrive at 
something like certainty from the fact that Coe- 
lius Aurelianus mentions it as something extraor- 
dinary that Asclepiades at Rome in the first cen- 
tury B.C. sometimes ordered his patients to double 
and treble the quantity of wine, till at last they 
drank half wine and half water (De Morb. Chron. 
il. 7, p. 386). From this it appears that wine was 
commonly diluted with five or six times its quan- 
tity of water. Hippocrates also in particular cases 
recommends wine to be mixed with an equal quan- 
tity of water, and Galen approves of the propor- 
tion. According to Hippocrates, the proportions 
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in which wine and water should be mixed togeth- 
er vary according to the season of the year; for 
instance, in summer the wine should be most di- 
luted, in winter the least so. In one place the 
patient after great fatigue is recommended to get 
himself drunk once or twice, in which passage it 
has been doubted whether actual intoxication is 
meant or only the “drinking.freely and to cheer- 
fulness,” in which sense the same word is used by 
St. John (ii. 10) and the Septuagint (Gen. xliii. 34; 
Cant. v. 1; and perhaps Gen. ix. 21). 

Exercises of various kinds and bathing are also 
much insisted on by the writers on diet and regi- 
men, but for further particulars on these subjects 
the articles BALNEAE and GYMNASIUM must be con- 
sulted. It may, however, be added that the bath 
could not have been very common, at least in pri- 
vate families, in the time of Hippocrates, as he 
says that “there are few houses in which the nec- 
essary conveniences are to be found” (De Rat. Vict. 
in Morb. Acut. § 18). 

Another very favourite practice with the an- 
cients, both as a preventive of sickness and as a 
remedy, was the taking of an emetic from time to 
time. In one of the treatises of the Hippocratic 
collection the unknown author recommends it 
two or three times a mouth. Celsus considers it 
more beneficial in the winter than in the summer 
(De Medic. i. 3, p. 28), and says that those who take 
an emetic twice a month had better do so on two 
successive days than once a fortnight. In the first 
century B.C. this practice was so commonly abused 
that Asclepiades rejected the use of emetics alto- 
gether. See Plin. H. N. xxvi.§ 17. 

It was the custom among the Romans to take 
an emetic immediately before their meals, in or- 
der to prepare themselves to eat more plentifully ; 
and again soon after, so as to avoid any injury 
from repletion. Cicero, in his account of the day 
that Caesar spent with him at his house in the 
country (4d Att. xiii. 52), says, “‘ Accubnit, eweri- 
kny agebat (he was meditating an emetic), itaque et 
edit et bibit adeds et iucunde”; and this has by 
some persons been considered a sort of compli- 
ment paid by Caesar to his host, as it intimated a 
resolution to pass the day cheerfully and to eat 
and drink freely. He is represented as having 
done the same thing when he was entertained by 
King Deiotarus (Cic. Pro Deiot. 7, § 21). The glut- 
ton Vitellius is said to have preserved his own 
life by constant emetics, while he destroyed all 
his companions who did not use the same precau- 
tion ; so that one of them, who was prevented by 
illness from dining with him for a few days, said, 
“T should certainly have been dead if I had not 
fallen sick” (Dio Cass. Ixy. 2). It might truly be 
said, in the strong language of Seneca, Vomunt, ut 
edant ; edunt, ut vomant (Cons. ad Helv. 9, § 10; ef. 
De Provid. 3, § 11; Ep. 95, § 21). By some, the 
practice was thought so effectual for strengthening 
the constitution that it was the constant regimen 
of all the athletae, or professed wrestlers, trained 
for the public shows, in order to make them more 
robust. Celsus, however, warns his readers against 
the too frequent use of emetics without necessity 
and merely for luxury and gluttony, and says that 
no one who has any regard for his health and 
wishes to live to old age ought to make it a daily 
practice. See Saalfeld, Kiiche und Keller in Alt- 
Rom (Berlin, 1883); and the articles ATHLETAE; 
CENA; Mepicina; Vicrus; VINUM. 
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DiagGras (Avaydpas). (1) A native of the island 
of Melos and a follower of Democritus. Having 
been sold as a captive in his youth, he was re- 
deemed by Democritus and trained up in the study 
of philosophy. He attached himself also to lyric 
poetry and was much distinguished for his sue- 
cess. His name, however, has been transmitted 
to posterity as that of an avowed advocate for the 
rejection of all religious belief. It is expressly 
asserted by ancient writers that when, in a par- 
ticular instance, he saw a perjured person escape 
punishment, he publicly declared his disbelief of 
Divine Providence, and from that time spoke of 
the gods and all religious ceremonies with ridicule 
and contempt. He even attempted to lay open the 
sacred Mysteries, writing two books on the subject, 
called @pvyio.. A price at last was set upon his head, 
and he fled to Corinth, where he died. He lived 
about 416 years before Christ (Cic. N. D. i. 233; iii. 
37; Val. Max.i.1,§7). (2) An athlete of Rhodes, 
who gained the prize in pugilism at the Olympic 
Games, B.C. 464. His victory was celebrated by Pin- 
dar in an ode which is still extant (Olymp. vii.), 
and which is said to have been inscribed in golden 
letters in the temple of the Lindian Athené at 
Rhodes. According to Pindar, he twice obtained 
the victory in the games of Rhodes, four times at 
the Isthmian, and was successful also at the Ne- 
mean and other contests. Aulus Gellius (iii, 15) 
informs us that he saw his three sons crowned on 
the same day at the Olympic Games and expired 
through joy. 


Diagrapheis (d:aypadgeis). 


Dialects, A dialect, in the usual acceptance of 
the word, is a form of speech used by a limited 
number of people, or within a limited region, and 
differing from the language of the main branch of 
the race by reason of local usages due to separation 
and special conditions. The term also denotes any 
of the divisions of a linguistic family. It some- 
times happens that those who use a particular dia- 
lect of a language come to be politically the most 
powerful branch, with greater wealth, refinement, 
and literary cultivation. Their dialect then ulti- 
mately becomes the standard form of the language, 
while the other variations of it sink to a subordi- 
nate position, and are then spoken of as dialects, 
and the first, which was originally of no more 
authority, is accepted as the normal form of speech. 
Thus, Latin became the great standard language 
of Italy, while its sister languages, Umbrian and 
Oscan, sank to the position of dialects. Thus, too, 
in England, the so-called Middle English, being 
spoken in that part of the country where the two 
great universities were situated, and being used 
by the early writers of the country, gradually be- 
came the tongue of the educated all over England 
and the literary form of speech, while the Northern 
English and the Southern English ceased to be 
heard except in the mouths of the uneducated. In 
Greek, the finest productions of literature were, 
on the whole, those of the Ionic Greeks, so that 
a form of the Ionic dialect (Attic) became the 
standard with which all others were compared, 
though the Doric and Aeolic, being used by many 
famous writers, never became, like Lowland Scotch 
or the Sussex speech in England, discredited and 
vulgar. Dialectic differences when _perpetuated 
and intensified by continued separation and lack 
of intercourse between the peoples who use them 


See EISPHORA. 
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at last develop into different languages. See INDo- 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

I. GREEK DiaLecrs.—The three main divisions of 
the dialects of Greece are usually said to be the Aeo- 
lic, Ionic, and Doric. The exact lines of division 
are, however, obscure, for one dialect often borrows 
from another when spoken by contiguous peoples. 
It must be remembered, also, that the racial divi- 
sions of the Greeks do not always coincide with 
the dialectic divisions; that there were hundreds 
of minor dialects of which no account can be tak- 
en here; and that these dialects shaded off one 
into the other by almost imperceptible gradations. 
Scholars differ most as to what dialects are to be 
called Aeolic, some restricting the name to the 
Lesbian and Asiatic. Brugmann classes Northwest 
Greek (of Phocis, Locris, Aetolia, Acarnania, Phthi- 
otis, and Epirus), Elean, Arcadian - Cyprian, and 
Pamphylian as separate dialects (Comp. Gram.i.p. 6). 

A. AEouic.—The Aeolic dialect was spoken in 
Macedonia, North Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia (?), 
Elis, Cyprus, and the northern part of Asiatic Hel- 
las. Our knowledge of the Lesbio-Aeolic comes part- 
ly from inscriptions and partly from the fragments 
of Alcaeus and Sappho quoted by the grammarians 
and others, and from the statements of the gram- 
marians themselves. Three of its inscriptions are 
of great importance—one found at Mitylené re- 
cording the return of certain exiles in the time of 
Alexander the Great (C. I. G. 2166), one found at 
Pordoselena (C. I. G. 2166 c.), and a third found at 
Eresus (edited by Conze and Sauppe). The chief 
peculiarities of the Aeolic dialect are (1) a strong 
tendency to barytone pronunciation (e.g. cddos, 
Odpos, AxiArevs, for coos, Oupos, AyiAXdevs); (2) the 
retention of the digamma (q. v.); (8) the loss of the 
dual; a second singular ending -oa in verbs (e. g. 
éxevrGa); (4) athird plural ending in -cor; (6) ¢ ap- 
pears as 76; (6) the absence of the rough breath- 
ing. Its general character was lightness and 
rapidity of utterance; the Aeolic poets abound in 
anapaests and dactyls. The Athenians regarded 
the Lesbian language as somewhat barbaric (Plat. 
Protag. 341 C.). The Thessalian - Aeolic, which is 
known to us by a few inscriptions only, is a sort of 
bridge between the Lesbian and the Boeotian (Col- 
litz), doubling the liquids, changing a to o, and using 
an infinitive in -wey. The Boeotian-Aeolic is known 
from inscriptions and from the fragments of Co- 
rinna, though in these it is mixed with Ionic forms, 
as is also true of the Boeotian passages in the 
Acharnians of Aristophanes. The Boeotian-Aeolic 
differed from the Lesbian chiefly in the following 
particulars: (1) In not throwing back the accent ; 
(2) in a fondness for aspiration ; (3) in retaining r 
or 6 where the Lesbian changes it to 0; (4) in using 
66 for ch =¢; (5) in allowing the uncontracted 
-ao and -awy to stand; (6) in using such genitives 
as pods, Teovs, for which the Lesbian has éueev, 
oébev. (See Beerman in Curtius’s Studien, ix. p. 85.) 
The Llean-Aecolic is known from several inscrip- 
tions, such as the bronze plate found at Olympia 
by Gell (C. I. G. 11) and the inscription of Damo- 
crates (Kirchhoff in the Archaeol. Zeit. 1876). The 
Arcadian-Aeolic is nearer to the Doric than to the 
Lesbian in its forms. It has -av for the gen. sing. 
masce. of a-nouns, -ou as a dative (or locative) sing. 
of o-nouns, iy for eis and ey, and -rov as a third sing. 
middle ending (e. g. yévnror). (See Schrader in 
Curtius’s Studien, x. pp. 273-280.) The Cyprian dia- 
lect is probably at the bottom Arcadian - Aeolic 
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(Herod. vii. 90; Pausan. viii. 5, 2)—a theory strength- 
ened by the study of the Cypriote inscriptions by 
Birch, Deecke, Siegismund, Hall, Voigt, and others. 
See CYPRUS. 

B. Dortc.—The Doric dialect was used in Doris, 
Argos, Laconia, Messenia, Crete, Sicily, Lower Italy 
(Magna Graecia), and the southern part of Asiatic 
Hellas. Ahrens recognizes two types—the severer 
Doric (spoken in Laconia, Crete, Cyrené, and Mag- 
na Graecia); and the milder Doric, influenced by 
Aeolic or Ionic usage (spoken in Argolis, Messenia, 
Megara, northern Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily). 
It was used by the bucolic poets (Theocritus, Bion, 
Moschus), and by Pindar, Aleman, and others. Its 
principal features are (1) a tendency to use a for 7 
and for w; (2) the use of -pes (for -pev) as a first 
plural verbal ending; (3) the use of -yrc as a third 
plural ending; (4) a strong tendency to oxytones 
(e. g. eAéyov, avOparrot, maides, for EAeyov, dvOporot, 
matdes); (5) the use of the digamma, which it re- 
tained longer than did any other Greek dialect; 
(6) peculiarities of contraction, such as 7 for ev, 
for ov (js for eis, jpev for €opev); (7) the shorten- 
ing of long final syllables, usually when thelength 
is due to a compensation for the loss of a consonant 
(6. g.mds for 108-5, Aéyes for Néyers, rikrey for ri- 
xrew, etc.); (8) a free use of assimilation. There 
are many important inscriptions in Doric Greek. 
Chief among them are the famous Tables of Hera- 
clea, found in the bed of the river Cavone in 1732 
and 1735, and now partly in the Museo Nazionale 
at Naples and partly in the British Museum. An- 
other (in the Messenian-Doric) was found at An- 
dania, and though of late date (B.C. 95 ?) is valuable 
for its fulness and for some of the forms it exhib- 
its. The Megarian-Doric is known from inserip- 
tions at Byzantium; the Corinthian from inscrip- 
tions of Corcyra and Syracuse, both colonies of 
Corinth; the Locrian from the bronze tablet found 
at Oeanthia, and dating from the fourth century 
B.c.; the Cretan from treaty-tablets and others 
found in Crete (see GORTYN) and among the rnins 
of the Temple of Dionysus on the island of Teos. 
The general character of the Doric speech was 
slowness, deliberation, and fulness of sound, with 
the mAarecacpos Which the Dorians shared with the 
Boeotians. 

C. Iontc.—The character of the Ionic dialect, in 
its several subdivisions, gives striking evidence of 
its long-continued employment in literature. Its 
smoothness and harmony, its rich and full vowel- 
system, its variety and plasticity, all mark it out 
as eminently fitted for noble and expressive utter- 
ance in both prose and verse. It was used by the 
Greeks of Attica and Ionia and in most of the isl- 
ands of the Aegean Sea. Under this head we may 
consider (1) the Old Ionie (Epic), (2) the New Ionic, 
(3) the Attic, and (4) the Common Dialect (New At- 
tic). 

The Old Ionic or Epic dialect is the Ionic of the 
poems of Homer, Strictly speaking it was not a 
genuine, popular form of speech in common use, 
but a mixed dialect, developed by the poets for 
artistic purposes. Its base is doubtless the spok- 
en language of the district in which the Iliad and 
Odyssey were composed ; but interwoven with this 
are forms and usages partly borrowed from other 
dialectic sources and partly modified by poetic li- 
cense. Thus there is a strong Aeolic element in 
Homer, due perhaps in part to the Aeolie affinities 
of the Ionians of Smyrna, but cherished also be- 
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cause of the exigencies of the dactylic hexameter. 
Every page of the Homeric poetry shows a pecul- 
iar multiplicity of forms of the same word. Thus 
we find immov and immoo, payns and paynot, ereo- 
ov and érect, Fpwor and npweoor: in the pronouns 
€p00, wed, CweOev, and epeio, dupes, and npeis. The 
augment is used or disused at pleasure, forms are 
contracted or not, diphthongs are shortened before 
succeeding vowels, the metrical value of vowels 
varies, both hiatus and elision are freely used—in 
a word, the widest license prevails and stamps the 
dialect as one established for the convenience of 
poets and not for the common use of men. ‘The 
polish of the style, the artistic perfection of the 
composition, aud the elaborate nature of the syn- 
tax point back to a long series of years of devel- 
opment, during which poets and schools of poets 
composed and passed on by oral tradition many 
lays . . . which in course of time grew into more 
complete epic poems. Forms of speech had not 
then been fixed by the general use of writing ; the 
poet willingly adopted any of the floating forms 
in common use around him, or caught and pre- 
served for his purpose those older forms be- 
queathed by past generations: so that in this 
way we have an explanation of the remarkable 
fact that in Homeric Greek there are forms in use 
of such different ages—archaisms, as we might 
say, by the side of modernisms” (Merry). Some 
of the peculiarities of the Epic language, how- 
ever, which were at one time ascribed to the li- 
cense of the poet, are now properly recognized as 
the usage of the oldest Greek. The most inter- 
esting of these is the effect produced by the ear- 
lier existence of a spirant, no longer written, 
upon the quantity of a preceding syllable. This 
lost letter is sometimes j and sometimes o—e. g. 
Geds (j)ws, eis Ga (a)adro, ert yap (c)exov. The 
same is true of the digamma, to whieh, indeed, 
as late as the time of I. Bekker all such eases were 
ascribed. Real examples of the inflnence of the 
digamma in making position or in preventing eli- 
sion are ida Feipata Sica, odt@ 87 Foikovde, erecta 
Favaé. See DIGAMMA. 

This complex and conventional dialeet founded 
upon an Tonic base was disseminated throughout 
all Greece by the rhapsodes, or publie reciters, who 
chanted the epics at the great public assemblies 
and festivals. Its forms and expressions colour 
the compositions of authors of very different ages 
and various styles. It forms the basis of the ly- 
ric language of Stesichorus and Pindar; it per- 
vades the prose of Herodotus; and it tinges the 
style of the early Attic dramatists with a distinct- 
ly epic hue. See Epos, 

The New Jonic dialect is found in the writings 
of the iambic elegiac poets Archilochus, Callinus, 
and Mimnermus, and in the prose of Herodotus and 
Hippocrates. This dialect has the following dis- 
tinctive peculiarities: (1) the retention of the ear- 
lier « for 7 in interrogative and relative words (e. 
g. kolos, 6kogos); (2) the interchange of ec and ov 
with the simple vowels (e. g. eipoua, éetvos, but 
peCav, S€Ew; and podvos, ovvopa, etc.); (3) the con- 
traction of on into @ (e. g. Baca, evvdcas); (4) the 
use of ni for ev @. g. BaoAnin); (5) crasis (e. g. dSvnp, 
&AXox); (6) the disuse of the appended »; (7) the 
use of -arat, -aro for -yrat, -vro whenever these are 
added directly to the tense-stem (e. g. dmixarat, Tt- 
Oéarat) ; (8) the genitive plural in -ewy for the Ho- 
meric -dwy and Attic -dyv. 
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The Attic dialect is probably a modification of 
the Ionic spoken before the founding of the Ionic 
colonies. It is to the student of literature the 
most important of all the forms of Greek, since it 
was used by Thucydides, Aeschylus, Xenophon, 
Plato, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Demosthenes, Aeschines, and many oth- 
ers of genius scarcely inferior to them. Attic oc- 
cupies a middle ground between the harsher Doric 
and the softer Ionic, and was thus fitted to be 
the common speech of all cultivated Greeks, and 
is now used as the standard of comparison in the 
study of the Hellenic tongue. Literary Attic is 
divided into Old and New, the point of division 
being approximately the beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (B.C. 431). The differences between 
the Old and the New are slight, and seem to point 
to a gradual adoption in literature of popular forms. 
The Old Ionic is seen in Thucydides and the tra- 
gedians ; both the Old and the New are noticeable 
in Plato; while the comic writers and the orators 
show the usages of the New. It is in the New At- 
tic that the Greek language reached the zenith of 
its grace, expressiveness, and symmetry, combining 
at once the ceuyvorns of the Doric with the yapus 
of the Ionic speech. 

The general use of the Attic gradually led to its 
corruption, so that we find a modified form of it 
developed by the time of Alexander, which is 
known as the Common dialect (7 kow7 didXexzos). 
It was used by the Greek writers of later times, such 
as Aristotle, Polybius, Plutarch, Pausanias, Babri- 
us, and Lucian — writers, however, who exhibit 
yery different degrees of divergence from the At- 
tie standard of purity. 

The rise of the Alexandrian School (q. vy.) of critics 
and grammarians did much to check the tendency 
to linguistic corruption in literature; but the pop- 
ular speech, continually receiving additions from 
foreign sources and especially from the East, ulti- 
mately developed into a distinct idiom which is 
known as Hellenistic Greek, and which is the basis 
of the diction of the New Testament and also 
of the Septuagint. The variations from earlier 
standards exhibited in this form of speech are 
rather to be seen in the vocabulary than in the 
syntax; but the following come under the latter 
head: (1) a confusion in the use of moods (e. g. iva 
with the present indicative, éray with the past in- 
dicative) ; (2) a construction of cases unknown in 
Attic (e. g. yever Oa: with the accusative, mporpavew 
with the dative); (3) a gradual disuse of the opta- 
tive mood, for which the subjunctive is substi- 
tuted. 

The corruption of the spoken langnage went on 
continuously, much as in the case of the Latin, 
For centuries literature still struggled to preserve 
the usages of Attic or at least of the kown diddex- 
ros, but at last this attempt ended, and the popu- 
lar speech became also the language of literature, 
being first so used by Theodorus Ptochoprodro- 
mus, a monk of Constantinople, about A.D. 1160. 
From this date begins the history of modern 
Greek. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The first scientific treatment of 
the Greek dialects is found in the work of Ahrens, 
De Graecae Linguae Dialectis, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1839- 
1843). Many of his views require modification, 
however, owing to more recent investigations. 
Much valuable material will be found in Curtius’s 
Studien zur griechischen und lateinischen Gramma- 
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tik, 10 vols. (Leipzig, 1868-78); and Merzdort’s 
Sprachwissensch. Abhandl, (Leipzig, 1874). For the 
Homeric dialect see La Roche’s edition of the 
Iliad (Berlin, 1870); D. B. Monro’s Grammar of the 
Homeric Dialect (Oxford, 1882); and Seymour’s In- 
troduction to the Homerie Language (Boston, 1885). 
Examples are given by Cauer in his Delectus (Leip- 
zig, 1883); Meister, Die griechischen Dialekte (Gott. 
1882-89); and by Hoffmann, Die griechischen Dia- 
lekte (Gott. 1891). See also Boisacq, Les Dialectes 
Doriens (Paris, 1891); and Smyth, Greek Dialects, 
parti. Ionic (Oxford, 1894). For Hellenistic and vul- 
gar Greek see Winer’s Grammar, part ii. pp. 69-128, 
ed. Moulton; Mullach, Grammatik der griechischen 
Vulgarsprache (Berlin, 1856); and Sophocles, Glos- 
sary of Later and Byzantine Greek (Boston, 1870). 

II, IraLran Dtatects.—The dialects spoken in 
Italy in ancient times ‘and surely traceable to an 
Aryan stock may be roughly divided into two 
main groups—the Umbro-Sabellian and the Latin- 
Faliscan. Their general relations and divisions 
are indicated in the diagram given under ITaria, 
p-892. Of the Umbro-Sabellian group, the princi- 
pal dialects are the Umbrian and the Oscan. See 
Osc1; UMBRIA. 

The Latin and the Faliscan are so closely allied 
that the Faliscan may be roughly regarded as only 
a rustic variation of the Latin. It was used by 
the people of Falerii, a city situated within Etru- 
rian territory, and probably one of the twelve con- 
federated cities of the Etruscan League. That the 
language of the Falisci was not Etruscan or cog- 
nate with Etruscan was noticed by the ancients 
(e. g. Strabo, v. p. 266; Dionys. Hal. i. 21; Cato ap. 
Pliny, H. N. iii. 5, § 1), and inscriptions found in 
the present century have confirmed its close affin- 
ity with Old Latin. Thus the Falisci used the 
Latin R instead of the Etruscan and Umbro-Sabel- 
lian character q, and possessed also the Old Latin Z. 
The principal phonetic peculiarity distinguishing 
the Faliscan from the Latin is the representation 
of an original bh medial by J, as in lofertas for liber- 
tas. See Deecke, Die Falisker (Strassburg, 1885) ; 
and Conway’s Italic Dialects (announced in 1896). 

Latin was originally spoken only in the plain 
of Latium (q. v.), and seems not to have developed 
any subordinate dialects. For its colloquial and 
rustic forms and usages, see SERMO PLEBEIUS. The 
best grammars of the language are those of Roby 
(2 vols., Oxford, 1881); Kiihner, <Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik (2 vols. Hanover, 1877-78); Stolz and 
Schmalz in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch der klassischen 
Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. ii. (Nérdlingen, 1885) ; 
and Gildersleeve, revised by Lodge (N. Y. 1894). 

Besides the Latin-Faliscan and the Umbro-Sa- 
bellian, Greek was spoken in the Greek cities of 
southern Italy (Magna Graecia), Keltic by the Gaul- 
ish peoples in the north, Etruscan by the inhabi- 
tants of Etruria, and at one time in Campania and 
the plain of the Eridanus (Po); while at an early 
period, in the extreme southeast, inscriptions show 
the existence of a language whose affinities have 
not yet been wholly determined, but which is usu- 
ally styled Messapian or Iapygian, and regarded 
as cognate with the language of the Veneti in the 
northeast of Italy. For these dialects, see the 
articles CELTAE; ETRURIA; MESSAPIA; VENETI. 


Dialis Flamen. See FLAMEN. 


Dialdgus (diadoyos). A dialogue. As a form 
of literary composition, apart from its purely dra- 
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matic use, the dialogue plays an important part in 
the history of Greek and Roman letters. The viv- 
idness and pungency of rapid question and reply 
were fully appreciated by the earliest writers. The 
Homeric poems abound in passages whose great 
dramatic force is due to the use of this form. 
Herodotus continually employs it to give pictu- 
resqueness and life to his narrative ; and this is true 
even of Thucydides, in whose history the so-called 
Melian dialogue at the close of the fifth book, the 
dialogue of Archidamus with the Plataeans (ii. 
71-74), and of the Ambraciot herald and the Acar- 
nanian soldiers of Demosthenes (iii. 113) are strik- 
ing examples. The great popularity of the drama 
must have been a direct stimulus to the use of 
the dialogue in prose literature; so that it is not 
surprising to find Plato employing it in his philo- 
sophical writings, thus following the example of 
Alexamenus of Teos and Zeno of Elea (cf. Mahaffy, 
Hist. of Class. Gk. Lit. ii. pp. 170-174). In this 
way the philosophical argument is worked out in 
a most attractive form, the attack and defence ex- 
cite a lively interest, and the reader is artfully 
made to accept the truth of the doctrine by wit- 
nessing, as it were, the utter overthrow of its as- 
sailants. The 7Oozotia, or character-painting, of the 
dialogues of Plato has never been surpassed, even 
by the greatest dramatists. The subtlest touches 
are here given with wonderful deftness, and a whole 
gallery of portraits is presented to us as varied, as 
delicately drawn, and as life-like as those of Eu- 
ripides, of Moliére, or of Shakspeare. In some of 
them, however (e. g. the Parmenides, Protagoras, 
and Symposium), the artistic mistake has been 
made of reporting the conversation in the oratio 
obliqua; and in these the sustained indirectness 
of construction, the crowded infinitives, and the 
absurdity of supposing one man to repeat from 
memory the whole of an intricate dialogue, greatly 
diminish the pleasure of the reader. 

The dialogues of Aristotle are very different 
from those of Plato, and are probably a reversion 
to the models of Alexamenus and Zeno. The form 
is still nominally that of a conversation, but in 
fact the diverbiwm appears only in the introductory 
parts, and after the argument is once under full 
headway it becomes an almost unbroken mono- 
logue. The conversational prowmium is, therefore, 
rather a device to secure the attention of the reader, 
than an essential part of the work as a whole; and 
the nOororia is conspicuously absent. - 

Such of the philosophical and rhetorical writ- 
ings of Cicero as adopt the form of the dialogue 
are decidedly Aristotelian rather than Platonic in 
their arrangement and in their lack of dramatic 
ability. Such are the treatises De Senectute, De 
Amicitia, the Brutus, the Tusculanae Disputationes, 
the De Oratore, and the De Republica. 

The so-called Dialogi of L. Annaeus Seneca 
(Dialogorum Libri wii.) get the name from the fre- 
quent introduction of a second speaker with the 
words inguis, inquit, dicet aliquis, ete., but they are 
in no true sense of the word dialogues at all. 

In Latin literature the title DiaLogus is given 
par excellence to a work of Tacitus ( Dialogus de 
Oratoribus), a conversation between a number of 
literary celebrities of the time of Vespasian, who 
in it discuss the decay of oratory under the Em- 
pire. The style shows that the dialogue was com- 
posed at the time when the writer was in the 
Ciceronian period of his studies and was endeayour- 
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ing to imitate the diction of that great master. 
Hence it differs in many respects from the later 
Tacitean compositions, so that some critics from 
the time of Lipsius have even suspected its authen- 
ticity; butin a letter of Pliny (ix. 10,2) addressed to 
Tacitus is found an evident allusion to the Dialogus, 
even did not a careful study of the piece itself yield 
sufficient evidence of the authorship. See Wein- 
kauff, Untersuchungen tiber den Dialogus des Tacitus 
(Cologne, 1880); and the elaborate work of Hirzel, 
Der Dialog, 2 vols. (1895). Editions are those of 
Ritter (Bonn, 1859), Michaelis (Leipzig, 1868), Peter 
(Jena, 1877), Andresen (Leipzig, 1879), Bahrens 
(Leipzig, 1881), Peterson (Oxford, 1893), Bennett 
(Boston, 1894), and Gudeman (Boston, 1894). 


Diamartyria (S:apaprupia). See ANACRISIS. 


Diamastigosis (diapacriywots). A solemnity 
performed at Sparta at the festival of Artemis Or- 
thia (Pausan. iii. 16, § 6). The ceremony was this: 
Spartan youths (épn8or) were scourged on the oc- 
casion at the altar of Artemis, by persons appoint- 
ed for the purpose, until their blood gushed forth 
and covered the altar. The scourging itself was 
preceded by a preparation by which those who in- 
tended to undergo the diamastigosis tried to harden 
themselves against its pains. Pausanias describes 
the origin of the worship of Artemis Orthia, and 
of the diamastigosis, in the following manner: A 
wooden statue of Artemis, which Orestes had 
brought from Tauris, was found in a bush by As- 
trabacus and Alopecus, the sons of Irbus. The two 
men were immediately struck mad at the sight of 
it. The Limnaeans and the inhabitants of other 
neighbouring places then offered sacrifices to the 
goddess; but a quarrel ensued among them, in 
which several individuals were killed at the altar 
of Artemis, who now demanded atonement for the 


pollution of her sanctuary. From henceforth, hu- 
man victims were selected by lot and offered to 
Artemis, until Lycurgus introduced the scourging 
of young men at her altar as a substitute for hu- 
man sacrifices. 

The diamastigosis, according to this account, 
was a substitute for human sacrifice, and Lycur- 
gus made it also serve his purposes of education, 
in so far as he made it a part of the system of 
hardening the Spartan youths against bodily suf: 
ferings (Plut. Lye. 18). 


Diana (from the root of dies). An ancient Ital- 
ian deity, whose name is the feminine counterpart 
of Ianus (originally Diauus). She was the goddess 
of the moon; of the open air and open country 
with its mountains, forests, springs, and brooks; of 
the chase; and of childbirth, since the moon was 
believed to foster growth (Cic. NV. D. ii. 19), In 
the latter capacity she, like Inno, bore the second 
title of Lucina. Thus her attributes were akin to 
those of the Greek Artemis, and in the course of 
time she was completely identified with her and 
with Hecaté, who resembled her. The most cele- 
brated shrine of Diana was at Aricia (q. v.), in a 
grove (remus), from which she was sometimes sim- 
ply called Nemorensis (Plin. H. N. xix. 3,33). This 
was on the banks of the modern lake of Nemi, 
which was styled the mirror of Diana. Here a male 
deity named Virbius (Ovid, Fast. vi. 756) was wor- 
shipped with her, a god of the forest and the chase. 
He was in later times identified with Hippolytus, 

| the risen favourite of Artemis, and the oldest priest 
of the sanctuary (Rex Nemorensis, Suet. Calig. 35). 
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He was said to have originated the custom of giving 
the priest’s office to a rnnaway slave, who broke 
off a branch from a particular tree in the precincts 
and slew his predecessor in office in single combat, 
In consequence of this murderous custom the 
Greeks compared Diana of Aricia with the Tauric 
Artemis, and a fable 
arose that Orestes 
had brought the im- 
age of that goddess 
into the grove. Di- 
ana was chiefly wor- 
shipped by women, 
who prayed to her 
for happiness in mar- 
riage or childbirth. 
The most important 
temple of Diana at 
Rome was on the 
Aventine, founded by 
Servius Tullius as 
the sanctuary of the 
Latin confederacy. 
On the day of its 
foundation (August 
13) the slaves had a 
holiday. This Diana 
was completely identified with the sister of Apollo, 
and worshipped simply as Artemis at the Secular 
Games. (See Lupr.) A sign of the original differ- 
ence, however, remained. Cows were offered to the 
Diana of the Aventine, and her temple adorned 
with cows’, not with stags’, horns, but it was the 
doe which was sacred to Artemis. See ARTEMIS. 


Dianium. The modern Denia; a town in His- 
pania Tarraconensis on a promontory of the same 
name (now Cape S. Martin) founded by the Mas- 
silians. Here stood a celebrated temple of Diana, 
from which the town derived its name (Plin. 
H. N. iii. 5, 11). 

Dianémae (d:avopai) or Diaddseis (d:addcecs). 
Public doles to the Athenian people, resembling 
the Roman congiariuwm. To these belong the free 
distributions of corn (Aristoph. Vesp. 715 foll.), the 
cleruchiae, the revenues from the mines, and the 
theoric fund. See THEORICON. 

Diapsephisis (d:apjgicis). A political institu- 
tion at Athens, the object of which was to prevent 
aliens, or such as were the offspring of an unlawful 
marriage, from assuming the rights of citizens. As 
usurpations of this kind were not uncommon at 
Athens (Plut. Pericl. 37), various measures had been 
adopted against them; but, as none of them had 
the desired effect, a new method, the d:apnduors, 
was devised, according to which the trial of spu- 
rious citizens was to be held by the demotae with- 
in whose deme intruders (rapéyyparra) were siis- 
pected to exist; for if each deme separately was 
kept clear of intruders, the whole body of citizens 
would naturally feel the benefit. Every deme, 
therefore, obtained the right or duty at certain 
times to revise its lexiarchic registers, and to ascer- 
tain whether any bad entered their names who 
had no claims to the rights of citizens. The assem- 
bly of the demotae, in which these investigations 
took place, was held under the presidency of the 
demarch or some senator belonging to the deme, 
When the demotae were assembled, an oath was 
administered to them, in which they promised to 
judge impartially. The president then read out 
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the names of the demotae from the register, asking 
the opinion of the assembly (diaynpiterOa) re- 
specting each individual, whether they thought 
him a true and legitimate citizen or not. Any one 
then had the right to say what he thought or knew 
of the person in question, and when any one was 
impeached a regular trial took place (Demosth. 
ec. Eubul. p. 1301, § 9). If a person was found 
guilty of having usurped the rights of a cit- 
izen (amoWnditer@a), his name was struck from 
the lexiarchic register, and he himself was de- 
graded to the rank of an alien. But if he did not 
acquiesce in the verdict, but appealed to the great 
courts of justice at Athens, a heavier punishment 
awaited him if he was found guilty there also; 
for he was then sold as a slave, and his property 
was confiscated by the State (Dion. Hal. De Isaeo, 
c. 16, and the fragment of the speech pro Euphileto 
there preserved). 

If by any accident the lexiarchic registers had 
been lost or destroyed, a careful scrutiny of the 
same nature as that described above, and likewise 
called dvandiors, took place, in order to prevent 


| any spurious citizen from having his name entered 


in the new registers, See Drmus. 
The oldest known dvapndiors occurred in B.C. 
445 (Plut. Pericl. 37; Schol, Aristoph. Vesp. 1. c.). 


Diarium. A day’s allowance for Roman slaves 
or soldiers. See SERVUS. 


Diary. See COMMENTARIUS; EPHEMERIS. 


Diasia (ra Ardova). A great festival celebrated 
at Athens, without the walls of the city, in honour 
of Zeus, surnamed MeiAixyios. The whole people 
took part in it, and the wealthier citizens offered 
victims (iepeta), while the poorer classes burned 
such incense as their country furnished (Ovpara 
emtx@pta). The Diasia took place in the latter 
half of the month of Anthesterion, with feast- 
ing, and was, like most other festivals, accom- 
panied by a fair. The etymology of Acdova given 
by most of the ancient grammarians (from Avs and 
don) is false; the name is a mere derivative from 
Ads, a8 AvroAA@yia from ’Amd\A@v. 


Diastylus (Siacrvdos). See TEMPLUM. 


Diatréta (sc. vasa). Cups of glass mentioned by 
Martial (xii.70, 9) of an egg-shape, and hence could 
not be put down, but must be emptied at a draught. 
See VITRUM. 

Diaulos (SiavAos). See CuRsus. 

Diazoma (didfopa). See SUBLIGACULUM. 

Diazomata (diafopara). The broad passages in 
the Greek theatre, which horizontally divided the 
successive rows of seats into two or three flights. 
The Latin equivalent is praecinctio (q. v.). See 
THEATRUM, 

Dicaea (Acxaia). A town in Thrace on Lake 
Bistonis (Herod. vii. 109). 

Dicaearchia. See PUTEOLI. 


Dicaearchus (A:kaiapyos). (1) A native of Mes- 
sana in Sicily, He was a scholar of Aristotle’s, 
and is called a Peripatetic philosopher by Cicero 
(De Off. ii. 5); but, though he wrote some works on 
philosophical subjects, he seems to have devoted 
his attention principally to geography and statis- 
tics. His chief philosophical work was two dia- 
logues on the soul, each divided into three books, 
one dialogue (Kopwéaxoi) being supposed to have 
been held at Corinth, the other at Mitylené (Aco- 
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Biaxoi). In these he argued against the existence of 
the soul. The greatest performance, however, of 


Dicaearchus was a treatise on the geography, poli- | 


ties, and manners of Greece, which he called Bios 
‘EAAdOos, “The Life of Greece,” a title imitated by 
Varro in his Vita Populi Romani. All the philosoph- 
ical writings of Dicaearchus are lost. His geograph- 
ical works have shared the same fate, except afew 
fragments. We have remaining one hundred and 
fifty verses of his "Avaypady tis “EAAdOos, or “ De- 
scription of Greece,” written in iambic trimeters ; 
and also two fragments of the Bios “EAAdéos, one 
containing a description of Boeotia and Attica, 
and another an account of Mount Pelion. Dicae- 
archus’s maps were extant in the time of Cicero 
(Ep. ad Att. vi, 2). Cicero was very fond of the 
writings of Dicaearchus, and speaks of him in 
terms of warm admiration (Ad Att. ii. 2). In one 
of the extant fragments Dicaearchus quotes Posi- 
dippus, and must therefore have been alive in B.c. 
289. There is an edition of the fragments of Dicae- 
archus by Fuhr (Darmstadt, 1841). 

Dicasterion (dikaornpiov). A word which indi- 
cates both the aggregate judges that sat in court 
and the place itself in which they held their sit- 
tings. For an account of the former, the reader is 
referred to the article DicasTEs; with respect to 
the latter, our information is very imperfect. In 
the earlier ages there were five celebrated places 
at Athens set apart for the sittings of the judges 
who had cognizance of the graver causes in which 
the loss of human life was avenged or expiated— 
viz., the Areopagites and the Ephetae. These 
places were on the Areopagus; in the Palladium, 
a sacred place in the southeastern part of the city ; 
in the Delphinium, a place sacred to the Delphian 
Apollo in the same district ; in the Prytaneum, the 
ancient sacred hearth of the State, to the north- 
east of the Acropolis; and finally at Phreatto or 
Phreattys in the Piraeus, at the inlet of Zea (Sch6- 
mann, Antigq. i. 465, Eng. trans.; and the great pas- 
sage in Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. pp. 641-646), The an- 
tiquity of these last four is sufficiently vouched for 
by the archaic character of the division of the 
causes that were appropriated to each: in the first 
we are told that accidental deaths were discussed , 
in the second, homicides confessed, but justified ; 
in the third there were quasi-trials of inanimate 
things, which, by falling and the like, had occa- 
sioned a loss of human life (see APSYCHON DIKks) ; 
in the fourth, homicides who had returned from 
exile and committed a fresh manslaughter were 
appointed to be tried. With respect to these an- 
cient institutions, of which little more than the 
name remained when the historical age commenced, 
it will be sufficient to observe that in accordance 
with the ancient Greek feeling respecting homi- 
cide—viz. that it involved ceremonial pollution in 
all cases, irrespective of the degree of criminality— 
the presiding judge was invariably the king ar- 
chon, the Athenian rex sacrorum; and that the 
places in which the trials were held were open 
to the sky, to avoid the contamination which the 
judges might ineur by being under the same roof 
with a murderer (Antiph. de Caed. Her. § 11; ef. 
PHonovu Dik). 

The Heliaea properly so called, and probably, 
also, the majority of the Heliastic courts, were sit- 
uated in the Agora; others in various parts of the 
city. The statement that there were not more 
than ten of these is probably erroneous. Besides 
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the Heliaea, the first in numbers and importance, 
the following are named: the Parabyston (mapa- 
Bvorov), in which the Eleven presided, and which 
is said to have received its name from its position 
in a remote quarter of the city; the Dicasterion of 
Metiochus, or Metichus, and that of Calleas (rd KaA- 
Aevov), probably named after their builders; the 
Green Court (Barpaxiovv) and the Red Court (fouwr- 
kody), the Middle Court (Mécov), the Greater Court 
(Meifov), the New Court (Kawoy), the Triangular 
Court (Tpiyavov), and the Dicasterion at the holy 
place of Lycus (émi Avcw), probably near the Ly- 
ceum without the city. Dicasteries near the walls 
and in the street of the Hermoglyphi are men- 
tioned with no further indication of their name. 
The Odeum, too, a building erected by Pericles and 
properly destined for musical performances, was 
used for the sittings of Heliastic courts; and so, 
probably, were other places of which no mention 
is found. The dicasts sat upon wooden benches, 
which were covered with rugs or matting (WuaGia), 
and there were elevations or tribunes (Sypara), 
upon which the antagonist advocates stood during 
their address to the court. The space occupied 
by the persons engaged in the trial was protected 
by a railing (Spvpaxror) from the intrusion of the 
bystanders; but in causes which bore upon the 
violation of the Mysteries, a further space of fifty 
feet all round was enclosed by a rope, and the se- 
curity of this barrier guaranteed by the presence 
of the public slaves. See DremMosu. 

Dicastes (dickaorns). In its broadest accepta- 
tion a judge, but more particularly denoting the 
Athenian functionary of the democratic period, 
commonly rendered “ juryman.” Except, however, 
in the circumstance that they were sworn “ well 
and truly” to discharge the duties intrusted to 
them, there was little resemblance between an 
Attic dicasterion and au English jury. As dis- 
tinguished from the district judges (oi kara Sypous 
dcxaorai, better known by their later name of of 
TeTrapakoyta), and from the Nantodicae or judges 
in commercial cases, the dicastae are frequently 
styled Heliastae, and their courts the Heliastic 
courts. The name comes from jAraia, a word 
which, like ayopa, denotes both the assembly and 
the place in which it was held; and the court of 
the Heliaea, as the most strongly manned and the 
first in dignity, being taken as a representative of 
the rest, both names were used indiscriminately. 
Their jurisdiction extended to matters of every 
kind without exception. In private causes it is 
highly probable that they acted originally as 
judges of the second instance—i. e. of appeal; but 
in public matters they acted as the primary and 
sole judicial authority. The Heliastae were insti- 
tuted by Solon, but what was their original num- 
ber and how they were nominated at first we do 
not know. At the time when democracy was fully 
developed, when the causes even of the subject 
allies were brought before the Athenian courts, 
there were 6000 dicasts or Heliasts, 600 for each 
tribe, chosen by lot. Previously the number can- 
not have been very small; and divisions of the 
whole body into sections, such as we find after- 
wards, may without hesitation be assumed to have 
existed in the earlier times also. The ballot (kAn- 
povy, €mtxAnpody Ta Sixarrnpia, Demosth. ¢. Everg. p. 
1144, § 17; sometimes also rAnpodr, after the anal- 
ogy of “manning” a ship, ¢. Timoer. p. 729, § 92) 
was conducted annually by the nine archons}; ac- 
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cording to some authorities their secretary (ypap- 
patevs) made the tenth. 

The lots were drawn, and the persons chosen 
were sworn, in the earlier ages at a place called 
Ardettus, without the city, on the banks of the 
Ilissus; but in after-times at some other spot, of 
which we are not informed. The formula of the 
Heliastic oath, preserved in Demosthenes (c. 
Timocr. p. 746, §§ 149-151), passed until lately as 
genuine, and was accepted as such by Schémann 
in his early writings (4tt. Process, etc.) as well as 
by other recent scholars. The first hint that, like 
most of the documents embodied in the Demosthe- 
nic speeches, it was the patchwork of a late gram- 
marian, seems to have been given by Schémann 
in his Antiquities (1855); and the point was com- 
pletely proved in a special dissertation by Wes- 
termann in 1859. The whole number of 6000 
Heliasts was divided into ten sections of 500 
each, so that 1000 remained over, in order, when 
necessary, to serve for the filling of vacancies in 
the sections. These sections, as well as the places 
of meeting, were called Dicasteria, and in each 
section members of all the tribes were mingled to- 
gether. Each Heliast received, as a certificate of 
his appointment, a bronze tablet (mwakiov, cvpBo- 
ov) with his name and the number or letter of the 
section to which he belonged (from Ato K). Three 


of these gipS8oda have been found, inscribed as | 


follows: B. ANTIXAPMOS AAMU[TPEYS], A. AIO- 
AOQPOS SPEA[PPIOS], E. AEINIAS AAATEYS: and 
bear besides representations of owls and Gorgon 
heads, and other devices symbolic of the Athenian 
people (Boeckh, C. J. G. nos. 207-209). 

As often as courts were to be held the Heliastae 
assembled in the Agora, and the courts in which 


each section had to sit for the day were there as- | 


signed by the Thesmothetae by lot. But it did 
not happen always, or in every suit, that whole 
sections sat; on the contrary, sometimes cases 
were tried only by parts of a section, sometimes 
by several sections combined, according to the im- 
portance of the issues. Provision, however, was 
made that the number should be always an uneven 
one, in order to avoid an equality of the votes; 
and if we find the number of 200 or 2000 dicasts 
mentioned, we are to assume that the round num- 
bers only are given instead of 201 or 2001. For 
examples of the actual figures, we have in Demos- 
thenes a court of 1001 dicasts taken from two sec- 
tions (Sicaornpiow Sdvoiy eis Eva kal xidiovs ernpio- 
pévev, c. Timocr. p. 702, § 9); and one of 1501 from 
three sections in Lex Sequer. 8. v. nAvaia. The usual 
number in the Heliaea appears to have been 501. 
For the trial of certain classes of cases Heliastae 
of a peculiar qualification were required; as, for 
instance, in the case of profaners of the Mysteries, 
when the initiated only were allowed to judge; 
and in that of military offenders, who were left to 
the justice of those only whose comrades they 
were, or should have been at the time when the 
offence was alleged to have been committed. After 
this ballot on the day of the trial each member of 
the section received a staff with the colour and 
number of the court in which he had to sit; this 
might serve both as a ticket to procure admittance 
and also to distinguish him from any loiterer who 
might endeavour clandestinely to obtain a seat 
after business had begun. That the dicasts were 
not sworn afresh before every case seems certain— 
the oath originally taken at the annual election 
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sufficed. The legal age of the Heliastae was at 
least thirty, and of course the full franchise (éuri- 
pia) was another condition of eligibility. No per- 
quisite was ever more jealously guarded. For an 
atimos to attempt to earn the dicast’s fee was a 
capital offence, and a case is mentioned in which 
this law was actually carried out (Demosth. ¢. Mid. 
p. 573, § 182). It would appear that they were only 
balloted for from among those who voluntarily of- 
fered themselves; we have no information on this 
point, but after the custom of payment was intro- 
duced there would be no lack of candidates. 

This payment (picAds dSicaorikds, more usually 
TO Sikaorikoy) is said to have been first instituted 
by Pericles. It is generally supposed from Aris- 
tophanes (Nub. 863), who makes Strepsiades say 
that with the first obolus he ever received as a 
dicast he bought a toy for his son, that it was at 
first only one obolus. It increased rapidly under 
the influence of the demagogues (Aristot. ap. Schol. 
Aristoph. Vesp. 682; Schol. Ran. 140; Poll. viii. 
113; Hesych. s. v. ducaorixoy; Suid. s. v. 7Avacrat). 
Three oboli or the triobolon (tpi@Bodrov) occurs as 
early as B.C. 425 in the comedies of Aristophanes, 
and is afterwards mentioned frequently (Aristoph. 
Eq. 51, 255; Vesp. 300, 663, 684). The payment was 
made at the end of the day’s work by the €olacre- 
tae (q. v.), in exchange for the staff (Baxrnpia) and 
ticket (ovpBodov ) with which, as we have seen, 
each. dicast was already provided on entering the 
court (Schol. ad Aristoph. Plut. 277; Suid. s. v. Bak- 
tnpia; Poll. viii. 16). No doubt the staves only 
were given up, to be redistributed on another trial; 
the bronze cvpBoda merely shown, and retained 
by the dicast, as they were inscribed with his 
name and had to serve him throughout the year; 
unless we are to suppose that two different kinds 
of cvpBoda were used. 


Dicasticon (dickacrixov). See DICASTES. 
Dice. See Ata; Tatus; TESSERA. 


Diké (Aixn). The personification of Justice. In 
Greek mythology she is the daughter of Zeus and 
Themis, and sister of Eunomia (Order) and Eirené 
She is represented as one of the Horae; 
as the attendant and adviser (mdpedpos, Evvedpos) 
of her father; and as the avenger of wrong who 
smites the wicked with the sword forged for her 
by Aesa. In this last character she resembles the 
Erinnyes, though, unlike them, she not only pun- 
ishes wrong but rewards virtue. 


Diké (dikn). A term of Attic law which signi- 
fies generally any proceedings at law by one party 
directly or mediately against others. The object 
of all such actions is to protect the body politic, or 
one or more of its individual members, from injury 
and aggression—a distinction which has in most 
countries suggested the division of all causes into 
two great classes, the public and the private, and 
assigned to each its peculiar form and treatment. 
At Athens the first of these was implied by the 
terms public Sikac or ayéves, or still more pecu- 
liarly by ypapai; causes of the other class were 
termed private dikac or dydves, or simply dikau in 
its limited sense. There is a still further subdivi- 
sion of ypadai into dnpooia and ia, of which the 
former is somewhat analogous to impeachments 
for offences directly against the State; the latter to 
criminal prosecutions, in which the State appears 
as a party mediately injured in the violence or oth- 
er wrong done to individual citizens. It will be 
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observed that cases frequently arise which, with 
reference to the wrong complained of, may with 
equal propriety be brought before a court in the 
form of the ypapy last mentioned, or in that of an 
ordinary dik; and under these circumstances the 
laws of Athens gave the prosecutor an ample 
choice of methods to vindicate his rights by pri- 
vate or public proceedings, much in the same way 
as a plaintiff in modern times may, for the same 
offence, prefer an indictment for assault or bring 
his civil action for trespass on the person. It 
will be necessary to mention some of the principal 
distinctions in the treatment of causes of the two 
great classes above mentioned before proceeding 
to discuss the forms and treatment of the private 
lawsuit. 

In a din, only the person whose rights were al- 
leged to be affected, or the legal protector («vpzos) 
of such person, if a minor or otherwise incapable 
of appearing suo iure, was permitted to institute 
an action as plaintiff; in public causes, with the 
exception of some few in which the person injured 
or his family were peculiarly bound and interest- 
ed to act, any free citizen, and sometimes, when 
the State was directly attacked, almost any alien, 
was empowered to do so. In all private causes, 
except those of é£ovAns, Biaiwy, and e€apécews, 
the penalty or other subject of contention was ex- 
elusively recovered by the plaintiff ; while in most 
others the State alone, or jointly with the prose- 
cutor, profited by the pecuniary punishment of the 
offender. The court fees, called mpuraveia, were 
paid in private but not in public causes; and a 
public prosecutor who compromised the action 
with the defendant was in most cases punished 
by a fine of a thousand drachmas and a modified 
disfranchisement, while there was no legal imped- 
iment at any period of a private lawsuit to the 
reconciliation of the litigant parties (Meier, Att. 
Process, p. 163). 

The proceedings in the dikn were commenced by 
a summons to the defendant (mpdoKAnots) to ap- 
pear on a certain day before the proper magis- 
trate (clcaywyevs), and there answer the charges 
preferred against him (Aristoph. Nub. 1221). This 
summons was often served by the plaintiff in per- 
son, accompanied by one or two witnesses (see 
CLETERES), whose names were endorsed upon the 
declaration (Angus or @yxAnpa). If there were an 
insufficient service of the summons, the lawsuit 
was styled ampdokdnros and dismissed by the 
magistrate (Hesych.). From the circumstance of 
the same officer who conducted the avaxpiois be- 
ing also necessarily present at the trial, and as 
there were besides dies nefasti (dmoppades) and 
festivals during which none, or only some spe- 
cial causes could be commenced, the power of 
the plaintiff in selecting his time was, of course, 
in some degree limited; and of several causes, we 
know that the time for their institution was par- 
ticularized by law (Aristoph. Nub. 1190). There 
were also occasions upon which a personal arrest 
of the party proceeded against took the place of, 
or at all events was simultaneous with, the ser- 
vice of the summons; as, for instance, when the 
plaintiff doubted whether such party would not 
leave the country to avoid answering the ac- 
tion; and accordingly we find that in such cases 
(Demosth. c. Zenoth. p. 890, § 29; c. Aristog. i. p. 
788, § 60) an Athenian plaintiff might compel a 
foreigner to accompany him to the polemarch’s of- 
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fice, and there produce bail for his appearance, or, 
failing to do so, submit to remain in custody till 
the trial. The word careyyvay is peculiarly used 
of this proceeding. Between the service of the 
summons and appearance of the parties before the 
magistrate, it is very probable that the law pre- 
scribed the intervention of a period of five days 
(Meier, Att. Process, p. 580). If both parties ap- 
peared, the proceedings commenced by the plain- 
tiff putting in his declaration, and at the same 
time depositing his share of the court fees (aputa- 
veia), the non-payment of which was a fatal ob- 
jection to the further progress of a cause (Mat- 
thiae, de Iud. Ath. p. 261). These were very tri- 
fling in amount. If the subject of litigation was 
rated at less than 100 drachmae, nothing was paid; 
if at more than 100 drachmae and less than 1000 
drachmae, 3 drachmae was a sufficient deposit, and 
so on in proportion. The deposits being made, it 
became the duty of the magistrate, if no manifest 
objection appeared on the face of the declaration, 
to cause it to be written out on a tablet, and ex- 
posed for the inspection of the public on the wall 
or other place that served as the cause list of his 
court (Meier, Att. Process, p. 605). 

The magistrate then appointed a day for the 
further proceedings of the anacrisis (q. v.), which 
was done by drawing lots for the priority in case 
there was a plurality of causes instituted at the 
same time; and to this proceeding the phrase 
Aayxavew Siknv, Which generally denotes to bring 
an action, is to be primarily attributed. If the 
plaintiff failed to appear at the anacrisis, the suit, 
of course, fell to the ground; if the defendant 
made default, judgment passed against him (Mei- 
er, Att. Process, p. 623). Both parties, however, 
received an official summons before their non- 
appearance was made the ground of either result. 
An affidavit might at this, as well as at other pe- 
riods of the action, be made in behalf of a person 
unable to attend upon the given day, and this 
would, if allowed, have the effect of postponing 
further proceedings (imwpocia); it might, how- 
ever, be combated by a counter-affidavit to the 
effect that the alleged reason was unfounded or 
otherwise insufficient (avOur@pocia); and a ques- 
tion would arise upon this point, the decision of 
which, when adverse to the defendant, would ren- 
der him liable to the penalty of contumacy (De- 
mosth. e. Olymp. p. 1174, § 25). The plaintiff was 
in this case said epjuny ev; the defendant, ép7- 
pnv orciv, Sikny being the word omitted in both 
phrases. Ifthe cause were primarily brought be- 
fore an umpire (diairnrns), the anacrisis was con- 
ducted by him ; in cases of appeal it was dispensed 
with as unnecessary. The anacrisis began with 
the affidavit of the plaintiff (powuocia), then fol- 
lowed the answer of the defendant (dvr@pocia or 
ayttypagn) (see ANTIGRAPHE), then the parties pro- 
duced their respective witnesses, and reduced their 
evidence to writing, and put in originals, or au- 
thenticated copies, of all the records, deeds, and 
contracts that might be useful in establishing 
their case, as well as memoranda of offers and 
requisitions then made by either side (mpoxdn- 
ges). The whole of the documents were then, if 
the cause took a straightforward course (edOvd:xia), 
enclosed on the last day of the anacrisis in a cas- 
ket (€yivos), which was sealed and intrusted to the 
custody of the presiding magistrate till it was pro- 
duced and opened at the trial. During the inter- 
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val no alteration in its contents was permitted, 
and accordingly evidence that had been discoy- 
ered after the anacrisis was not producible at the 
trial (Demosth. c. Boeot. i. p. 999, § 18). In some 
causes, the trial before the dicasts was by law ap- 
pointed to come on within a given time; in such 
as were not provided for by such regulations, we 
may suppose that it would principally depend 
upon the leisure of the magistrate. The parties, 
however, might defer the day (kupia) by mutual 
consent (Demosth. ¢. Phaen. p. 1042, § 12). Upon 
the court being assembled the magistrate called 
on the cause (Platner, Process wnd Klagen, i. 182), 
and the plaintiff opened his case. At the com- 
mencement of the speech the proper officer (6 éq’ 
vdwp) filled the clepsydra with water. As long as 
the water flowed from this vessel the orator was 
permitted to speak; if, however, evidence was 
to be read by the officer of the court or a law re- 
cited the water was stopped till the speaker re- 
commenced. The quantity of water, or, in other 
words, the length of the speeches, was not by any 
means the same in all causes: in the speech against 
Macartatus, and elsewhere, one amphora only was 
deemed sufficient ; eleven are mentioned in the im- 
peachment of Aeschines for misconduct in his em- 
bassy. In some few cases, as those of caxwors, ac- 
eurding to Harpocration, no limit was prescribed. 
The speeches were sometimes interrupted by the 
cry xara8a, “go down”—in effect, “cease speak- 
ing ”—from the dicasts, which placed the advo- 
cate in a serious dilemma; for if after this he 
still persisted in his address, he could hardly fail 
to offend those who bade him stop; if he obeyed 
the order, it might be found, after the votes had 
been taken, that it had emanated from a minori- 
ty of the dicasts (Aristoph. Vesp. 980). After the 
speeches of the advocates, which were in general 
two on each side, and the incidental reading of 
the documentary and other evidence, the dicasts 
proceeded to give their judgment by ballot. See 
PSEPHOS. 

When the principal point at issue was decided 
in favour of the plaintiff, there followed, in the 
case of a dixn tiznty, a further discussion as to the 
amount of damages, or penalty, which the defend- 
ant should pay. (See Trmema.) If the penalty 
was already prescribed by law, the suit was de- 
scribed as dripnros, not requiring assessment (De- 
mosth. c. Mid. p. 543, § 90). The method of vot- 
ing upon this question seems to have varied, in 
that the dicasts used a small tablet instead of a 
ballot-ball, upon which those that approved of 
the heavier penalty drew a long line, the others a 
short one (Aristoph. Vesp. 167). Upon judgment 
being given in a private suit, the Athenian law 
left its execution very much in the hands of the 
successful party, who was empowered to seize the 
movables of his antagonist as a pledge for the 
payment of the money or institute an action of 
ejectment (€ovAns) against the refractory debtor. 
The judgment of a court of dicasts was in general 
decisive (Sikn avroreAns); but upon certain occa- 
sions, as, for instance, when a gross case of per- 
jury or conspiracy could be proved by the unsuc- 
cessful party to have operated to his disadvantage, 
the cause, upon the conviction of such conspirators 
or witnesses, might be commenced de novo. In ad- 
dition to which, the party against whom judgment 
has passed by default had the power to revive the 
cause, upon proving that his uon-appearance 1n 
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court was unavoidable (Platner, Process und Klagen, 
i. 396) ; this, however, was to be exercised within 
two months after the original judgment. If the 
parties were willing to refer the matter to an um- 
pire (Svaurnms), it was in the power of the magis- 
trate to transfer the proceedings as they stood to 
that officer; and in the same way, if the diaetetes 
considered the matter in hand too high for him, he 
might refer it to the eivaywyevs, to be brought by 
him before an Heliastic court. The whole of the 
proceedings before the diaetetes were analogous 
to those before the dicasts, and bore equally the 
name of dikn; but it seems that the phrase dyriAa- 
xeiv Thy p41) ovoay is peculiarly applied to the revi- 
val of a cause before the umpire in which judg- 
ment had passed by default. 

The following are the principal actions, both 
public and private, which we read of in the Greek 
writers, and which are briefly defined in this Dic- 
tionary under their several heads : 

Aixkn or Tpapn—’Ayewpyiov: "Aypadiov: ’Aypa- 
pov peraAdov : Aikias: “AXoyiov: "Avayoyis : *Avav- 
paxiov: AvSparrodicpod: ’Avdparddov: “Anatnoews 
tov dnpou: “Adoppis: ’Amodciews: ’Amoméppews 
“Arroppnoeas: “Ampooraciov: “Apyias: *Apyupiov: 
*AgeBeias: “Aotpatetas: A’tropodlias: BeBathoews: 
Biaioy: BAdBns: BovAevoews: Kaknyopias: Kaxo- 
Noyias : Kakooews: Kakoreyyiay: Kaprov: Karadv- 
gews Tov Onpov: Karacxomns: KAomns: Aekacpod : 
AciXias: Awpav: Awpokevias: “Eyyins: ’Evorxiov? 
’Emrpinpapxnpatos : "Enurpomns : E€aywyis : "E&a- 
péoews: “E€ovAns: “Apmayns: Eipypod: “Eraipn- 
aews : ‘IepoovAlas : “YrroBoAns: "YBpews : Acuropap- 
tuplov: Aetmovautiov: Aetmootpariou: Aeiroragiou: 
MicOod: MicOacews otkov: Motyelas: Nopiocparos 
diapOopas : Oikias : TlapaxaraOnkns : Tapavoias : Wa- 
payopoy: TapampeoBetas: Tapevoypapys: Pappa- 
kav: Bovov: Papas adavors kali peOnpwepivns: Oo- 
pas tay €evOepwr: Ipoaywyias : Ipodorias : Tpo- 
ecomopas : IIpotkos : Vevdeyypagis : WevdokAnreias : 
Vevdopaprupiav: “Pyropixn: Skupia: Sirov: Suko- 
avrias: SvpBodaiay or SvvOnkav mapaBacews: 
Tpavpartos ek mpovoias: Tupavvidos. See DIcastTEs ; 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE; and for the Roman ac- 
tions, ACTIO. 


Dicrdtus (dikporos). See NAvIs. 
Dictaeus. See DicT#. 


Dictamnum Promontorium. 
NAEUM PROMONTORIUM. 


Dictator. The Latin term for a magistrate ap- 
pointed for special emergencies, after auspices 
duly taken by the consuls on the commission of 
the Senate. The dictator was never appointed 
for more than six months. The first instance of 
the appointment occurred in B.C. 501. The dic- 
tator was usually, though not always, chosen from 
the number of consulares, or men who had held the 
office of consul. No plebeian was elected before 
B.C, 356. He was always nominated for a particu- 
lar or specified purpose, on the fulfilment of which 
he laid down his office. He combined the supreme 
judicial with the supreme military power, and 
there was, originally, no appeal against his pro- 
ceedings, even the veto of the tribunes being pow- 
erless against him, He was free from responsibil- 
ity for his acts, and could therefore not be called 
to account on the expiration of his term of office, 
the case of Camillus, who was so impeached, being 
very peculiar. (See Becker, Rdm. Alterth. ii. pt. 2, 
p.172.) That the dictator was free from subsequent 
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attack is expressly stated by Dion. Hal. (v. 70, vii. 
56), Appian (B. C. ii. 23), and others. His insignia 
were the sella curulis and the toga praetexta, and he 
was attended by twenty-four lictors, who represent- 
ed the lictors of two consuls, and who even in the 
city bore axes in their bundles of rods, as a sign of 
unlimited power of life and death. His assistant 
was the magister equitum (master of the horse), who 
was bound absolutely to obey his commands, and 
whom he had to nominate immediately after his 
own election. ‘The original function of the dic- 
tator was military; but after B.c. 363 a dictator 
was occasionally chosen, in the absence of the con- 
suls, for other purposes than dealing with external 
danger or internal troubles—especially to hold the 
games or religious festivities. The office gradual- 
ly passed out of use, though not legally abolished. 
The last military dictator was appointed in B.C. 
206, the last absolutely in B.c. 202, The dictator- 
ships of Sulla and Caesar who was named perpet- 
ual dictator not long before his death, were anti- 
republican and unconstitutional. After Caesar 
had been murdered, in B.c. 44, the office was abol- 
ished forever by a law of Marcus Antonius. See 
Mommsen, Rémische Staatsrecht, ii. 133-172; Beck- 
er, Rom. Alterth. ii. pt. 2, p. 150 foll. 


Dicté (Aikrn). A mountain in the east of Crete, 
where Zeus is said to have been reared. Hence 
he bore the surname Dictaeus. The Roman poets 
frequently employ the adjective Dictaeus as synony- 
mous with Creticus. 


Dictionaries. See GLOSSARIUM; LEXICON. 


Dictynna (Aikruvyva or Aikrvva). A surname 
of both Britomartis and Artemis, two divinities 
who were subsequently identified. The name is 
connected with dikrvoy, “a hunting-net,” and was 
borne by Britomartis and by Artemis as goddesses 
of the chase (Herod. iii.59). See ARTEMIS; BRITO- 
MARTIS. 
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Dictynnaeum or Dictamnum Promontorium. | 


A promontory on the northern coast of Crete, tow- 
ards the northwest. This promontory, answering 
to the Psacum Promontorium of Ptolemy, forms 
the termination of a chain called Tityrus by Stra- 
bo. On its summit was placed a celebrated tem- 
ple of the nymph Britomartis or Dictynna (Diod. 
Sic. v.76). See Dicrynna. 


Dictynnia (ra Accrivvia). <A festival with sac- 
of Artemis, surnamed Aikruvva, from Sikruov, “a 
hunter’s net” (Diod. Sic. v. 76). Particulars re- 
specting its celebration are not known, Artemis 
Aikruvva was also worshipped at Sparta (Pausan. 
iii. 12, § 7) and at Ambrysos in Phocis (Pausan. 
x. 36, § 3). 

Dictys (Aikrus), called CReETENSIS. A Cretan, 
said to have accompanied Idomeneus to the Trojan 
War, and to have written a history of that contest. 
This work (Hphemeris Belli Troiani), according to 
the account that has come down to us, was discov- 
ered in the reign of Nero, in a tomb near Cnossus, 
which was laid open by an earthquake. It was 
asserted to have been written in Phoenician on 
bark, and translated into Greek by one Eupraxides 
or Eupraxis. We have a pretended Latin version 
by one C. Septimius, who probably lived in the 
time of the emperor Diocletian. The work of Sep- 
timius contains the first five books, with an abridg- 
ment of the remainder. This work is a part of the 
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fictitious literature that sprang up in the first cen- 
tury of the Christian era, and, though worthless 
except as a literary curiosity, it was an important 
source of the romances of the Middle Ages. (See 
Dares). Good editions are those of Dederich 
(Bonn, 1832-37), and Meister (Leipzig, 1872). See 
Dunger, Dictys - Septimius: iiber die urspriingliche 
Abfassung und die Quellen der Ephemeris (Dresden, 
1878); and Gudeman in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler (N. Y. 1894). 

Didascalia (d.dacKcaXia). (1) The performance 
of a drama. (2) The pieces brought forward for 
performance at a dramatic entertainment. (3) A 
board hung up in the theatre, with short notices 
as to the time and place of the contest, the com- 
peting poets, their plays and other successes, per- 
haps also the choregi, and the most celebrated 
actors. These documents, so important for the 
history of the drama, were first collected and ar- 
ranged by Aristotle, whose example was followed 
by the Alexandrian scholars Callimachus, Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium, and others. From these 
writings, also called didascaliae, but now unfortu- 
nately lost, come the scanty notices preserved by 
grammarians and scholiasts upon the particular 
tragedies and comedies. Following the example 
of the Greeks, the Romans provided the dramas of 
their own poets with didascaliae, as for instance 
those attached to the comedies of Terence and the 
Stichus of Plautus. 


Didius Salvius Iulianus. A Roman who bought 
the Roman Empire from the Praetorian Guards, 
when they put up the Empire for sale after the 
death of Pertinax, a.D. 193. The price paid was 
25,000 sesterces ($1000) to each soldier. After reign- 
ing for two months (March 28 to June 1), he was 
murdered by the soldiers while Severus was march- 
ing against the city. See his life by Spartianus. 

Dido (Aid), also called Extssa, the reputed 
founder of Carthage. She was a daughter of 
a Tyrian king, Belus, Agenor, or Mutgo, and sis- 
ter of Pygmalion, who succeeded to the crown 
Dido was mar- 
ried to her wealthy uncle, Acerbas or Sichaeus, 
who was murdered by Pygmalion. Upon this, 
Dido secretly sailed from Tyre with his treasures, 
accompanied by some noble Tyrians, and passed 
over to Africa. Here she purchased as much land 


; we : jas might be enclosed with the hide of a 
rifices, celebrated at Cydonia in Crete, in honour | * Se ete eee 


but she ordered the hide to be cut up into the 
thinnest possible strips, and with them she sur- 
rounded a spot on which she built a citadel called 
Byrsa (from Bvpoa, “bull’s-hide”). Around this 
fort the city of Carthage arose and soon became 
a powerful and flourishing place. The neigh- 
bouring king, Hiarbas, jealous of the prosperity 
of the new city, demanded the hand of Dido in 
marriage, threatening Carthage with war in case 
of refusal. Dido had vowed eternal fidelity to her 
late husband; but seeing that the Carthaginians 
expected her to comply with the demands of Hiar- 
bas, she pretended to yield to their wishes, and 
under pretence of soothing the manes of Acerbas 
by expiatory sacrifices she erected a funeral pile, 
on which she stabbed herself in presence of her 
people. After her death she was worshipped by 
the Carthaginians as a divinity. Vergil has in- 
serted in his Aeneid the legend of Dido, with va- 
rious modifications. According to the common 
chronology, there was an interval of more than 
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300 years between the capture of Troy (B.c, 1184) 
and the foundation of Carthage (B.c. 853); but 
Vergil, nevertheless, makes Dido a contemporary 
of Aeneas, with whom she falls in love on his ar- 
rival in Africa. When Aeneas hastened to seek 
the new home which the gods had promised him, 
Dido, in despair, destroyed herself on a funeral 
pile. She was worshipped at Carthage and may 
be identified with Iuno Caelestis, the Roman rep- 
resentative of the Phenician Astarté. See Verg. 
Aen. bks. i—iv. and vi.; and the article AENEAS. 


Didrachmon (didpayjov). See DRACHMA. 
Did¥ma (ra Aidvya). See BRANCHIDAE. 


Didymus (Aidupos). A famous grammarian, the 
son of a seller of fish at Alexandria, who was born 
in the consulship of Antonius and Cicero, B.c. 63, 
and flourished in the reign of Augustus. Macro- 
bius calls him the greatest grammarian of his own 
or any other time (Saturn. v. 18,9). According to 
Athenaeus (iv. 139), he published 3500 volumes, and 
had written so much that he was called “the for- 
getter of books” (818AcoAaGas), for he often himself 
forgot what he had written; and also “the man 
with brazen bowels” (yadkéytepos), from his un- 
wearied industry. He wrote, among other things, 
commentaries on Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Bacchy- 
lides, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Cratinus, 
Eupolis, Aristophanes, Menander, Antiphon, Isaeus, 
Hyperides, Aeschines, Demosthenes, and Thucyd- 
ides; on Ion; and also on the plays of Phrynichus; 
several treatises against Inba, king of Mauretania; 
a book on the corruption of style; and a great 
number of historical and antiquarian treatises. 
The most important production of Didymus was 
his very learned treatise on the edition of Homer 
by Aristarchus (q. v.), parts of which are pre- 
served in the Venetian scholia on Homer. His lex- 
ical works, in fact, were the source of innumerable 
lexica, scholia, etc. The collection of proverbs ex- 
tant under the name of Zenobius was partly taken 
from a previous collection made by Didymus. The 
fragments of Didymus may be found in the collec- 
tion by M. Schmidt (Leipzig, 1854). See the ac- 
count of Didymus in Wilamowitz, Eurip. Heracles, 
i. 157-168; and Susemihl, Geschichte d. griech. Lit. 
li. 195-210, 688 foll. (1892). See DipascaLia; SCHO- 
LIUM. 


Diefenbach, LoRENz. A celebrated German 
philologist, born at Ostheim, in the Grand Duchy 
of Hesse, July 29th, 1806. He studied theology and 
philology at Giessen, and after travelling exten- 
sively, was settled as pastor and librarian at Solme- 
Laubach, and in 1848 at Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
Here, from 1865 until 1876, he was the second 
librarian to the city. A writer and scholar of 
much versatility, he produced a large number of 
works in general literature, including verse and 
prose fiction, besides the famous books on lin- 
guistic topics whereby he will be longest remem- 
bered. These are Celtica, 3 vols. (1840); Verglei- 
chendes Worterbuch der Gothischen Sprache, 2 vols. 
(1846-51); Glossarium Latino-Germanicum Mediae 
et Infimae Aetatis (1857), being a supplement to 
the great work of Ducange (q. v.); and Origines 
Europae, 2 vols. (1874}, completed by Wiilcker in 
885. Diefenbach died at Darmstadt, March 28, 
1883. 


Diengyésis (Sueyyinots). See ENGYE. 
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(vvxOnpepov), the time in which the sun apparent- 
ly completed a course around the earth, including 
thus both night and day; and (2) dies naturalis or 
the time between the rising and the setting of 
the sun. The civil day began with the Athenians 
at the setting of the sun; with the Romans (as 
with the Egyptians and Hipparchus) at midnight ; 
with the Babylonians at the rising of the sun, 
and with the Umbrians at mid-day (Macrob. Sat- 
urn. i. 33 Gell. iii, 2). 

At the time of the Homeric poems, the natural 
day was divided into three parts (Jl. xxi. 111). 
The first, called jos, began with sunrise and com- 
prehended the whole space of time during which 
light seemed to be increasing—i. e. till mid-day 
(Il. vili. 66, ix, 84; Od. ix. 56). The second part 
was called pécoy jap or mid-day, during which 
the sun was thought to stand still (Hermias, ad 
Plat. Phaedr. p.342), The third part bore the name 
of deiAn or Seiedov Auap (Od. xvii. 606; cf. Butt- 
man’s Lewilog. ii. n. 95), which derived its name 
from the increased warmth of the atmosphere. 
The last part of the deiAn was sometimes desig- 
nated by the words mori €omepa or BovAurds (Od. 
SVU OL el loxcvien so) 

The first and last of the divisions made at the 
time of Homer were afterwards subdivided into 
two parts. The earlier part of the morning was 
termed mpl or mp@ ths nyépas; the later—i. e. 
from 9 or 10 till noon—zAnOovons ths ayopas or 
mept mAnOoveay ayopav. The pécov nuap of Homer 
was afterwards expressed by peonuBpia, pécoy 
Npépas, OY péon Nuépa, aud comprehended, as be- 
fore, the middle of the day, when the sun seemed 
neither to rise nor to decline. The two parts of 
the afternoon were called SeiAn mpain or mpwia, 
and deiAn opin or opia. This division continued 
to be observed down to the latest period of Grecian 
history, though another more accurate division, and 
one more adapted to the purposes of common life, 
was introduced at an early period; for Anaximan- 
der, or according to others, Anaximenes, is said to 
have made the Greeks acquainted with the use 
of the Babylonian chronometer or sundial (called 
moAos OF wpoddytoy, Sometimes with the epithet 
oK.oOnpixov OY 7Avazavdpoy), by means of which the 
natural day was divided into twelve equal spaces 
of time. These spaces were, of course, longer or 
shorter according to the various seasons of the 
year. The name hours (par), however, did not 
come into general use till a very late period, and 
the difference between natural and equinoctial 
hours was first observed by the Alexandrian astron- 
omers. See Pollux, Onom. i. 68. 

During the early ages of the history of Rome, 
the natural phenomena of increasing light and 
darkness formed with the Romans, as with the 
Greeks, the standard of division, as we see from 
the vague expressions in Censorinus (De Die Nat. 
24). In the Twelve Tables only the rising and the 
setting of the sun and mid-day (meridies) were 
mentioned as the parts into which the day was 
then divided. Varro (ZL. L. vi. 4,5) and Isidorus 
(Orig. v. 30 and 31) likewise distinguished three 
parts of the day—viz. mane, meridies, and suprema, 
se. tempestas, after which no assembly could be held 
in the Forum. 

But the division of the day most generally ob- 
served by the Romans was that into tempus ante- 
meridianum and pomeridianum, the meridies itself 
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ended and the other commenced. As it was of im- 
portance that this moment should be known, an 
officer (see ACCENSI) of the consuls was directed 
to proclaim the time of mid-day, when from the 
Curia he saw the sun standing between the Rostra 
and the Graecostasis. The division of the day into 
twelve equal spaces, which, here as in Greece, were 
shorter in winter than in summer, was adopted at 
the time when artificial means of measuring time 
were introduced among the Romans from Greece. 
This was about the year B.C. 293, when L. Papirius 
Cursor, before the war with Pyrrhus, brought to 
Rome an instrument called solarium horologium, 
or simply solarium (Plaut. ap. Gellium, iii. 3, § 5; 
Plin. H. N. vii. § 212). In B.c. 263, M. Valerius Mes- 
sala brought one which he had taken at the capture 
of Catina; and although this was incorrect, having 
been constructed for a place 4° farther south than 
Rome, it was in use for 99 years before the error 
was discovered. In B.c. 164, the censor Q. Marcius 
Philippus had a more exact sundial constructed ; 
but the time was still unknown in cloudy weather. 
Scipio Nasica, therefore, erected in B.c. 159 a pub- 
lic clepsydra, which indicated the hours of the 
night as well as of the day (Censor. c. 23). — Before 
the erection of a clepsydra it was customary for 
one of the subordinate officers of the praetor to 
proclaim the third, sixth, and ninth hours; which 
shows that the day was, like the night, divided 
into four parts, each consisting of three hours. In 
daily life numerous terms were in use to denote 
the different parts of the day, mostly of a general 
and somewhat vague character. (Cf. Varr. L. L. 
vi. 4-7; Servius on Aen. ii. 268; iii. 587; Isid. Orig. 
y. 31, 32.) See, also, the article HoROLOGIUM. 

All the days of the year were, according to dif- 
ferent points of view, divided by the Romans into 
different classes. For the purpose of the adminis- 
tration of justice and of holding assemblies of the 
people all the days were divided into dies fasti, 
dies nefasti, and dies partly fasti, partly nefasti. 

1. Dies fasti, in the wider sense, were days on 
which legal and political business could be law- 
fully transacted. They were divided into: 

(a) Dies fasti, in the narrower sense, marked with 
F in the calendars. On these legal business could 
be conducted (Ovid, Fast. i. 48, fastus erit per quem 
lege licebit agi; Varr. L. L.vi. 29, dies fasti per quos 
praetoribus omnia verba sine piaculo licet fari). The 
word is derived by the ancients from fari; but, 
although the. root is undoubtedly the same, the 
more immediate connection is with fas. 

(b) Dies comitiales, days on which meetings of 
the people could legally be held, and on which, if 
there was no meeting convened, courts could be 
opened (Macrob. Saturn. i. 16). 

These days are marked C in the calendar. 

2. Dies nefasti were days on which no legal or 
political business could be done (Varr. L. L. vi. 30). 
These are again divided into two quite distinct 
classes : 

(a) Dies nefasti or feriati, on which no business 
could be done because the day was sacred to some 
festival. These are marked NP in the calendars. 
This sign was commonly interpreted nefastus parte 
or nefastus principio, and was explained to mean 
that the day was one during the earlier part of 
which no business could be done. But Mommsen 
(Chronol. p. 220; C. I. L. i, 366) showed that this 
view was quite untenable, and explains the sign 
to be, like M’ when used as an abbreviation for 
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Manius, a modification of the archaic M with five 
strokes (MY). 

(b) Dies religiosi or vitiosi, sometimes called atri, 
marked in the calendars by R. These were un- 
lucky days, which had been declared to be such 
by a decree of the Senate in consequence of some 
disaster which had taken place upon them. All 
the dies postriduani were included under this head 
—i.e. the days after the Kalends, the Nones, and 
the Ides—because these were believed to have been 
especially unfortunate (Ovid, Fast. i. 59, 60). On 
these days it was not only unlawful to transact 
any legal or political business, but it was also un- 
lucky to begin any affair of importance. Cf. Gell. 
iv. 9, 5. 

3. Days partly fasti and partly not, including: 

(a) Dies intercisi, marked in the calendars by 
EN, for endotercisi (endo being an archaic form of 
in, as in endoperator). On these days a victim was 
sacrificed in the morning and the exta offered in 
the evening. Between the sacrifice and the offer- 
ing the day was fastus; before the former and after 
the latter it was nefastus (Varr. L. L. vi. 31; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 49). 

(b) Dies fissi, three in number. To two of these, 
March 24 and May 24, are prefixed the letters 
Q. R. C. F.—i. e. quando rex (sacrorum) comitiavit, 
fas. These days were, even in ancient times, con- 
fused with the Regifugium—i. e. February 24— 
and the letters were wrongly interpreted quando 
rex comitio fugit. To the third, June 15, is pre- 
fixed Q. ST. D. F.—i. e. quando stercus delatum fas ; 
on this day the temple of Vesta was solemnly 
cleansed by the Vestals, and the filth carried away 
or thrown into the Tiber (Ovid, Fast. vi. 707), no 
other business being permitted on this day. 

Mommsen (C. I. L. i. p. 373) caleulates that the 
year contained 45 dies fasti, 194 dies comitiales, 48 
dies nefasti or feriati, 57 dies religiosi, 8 dies intercisi, 
and 3 dies fissi. 

Another division of the days of the year was of 
a purely religious character, with which naturally 
the former division to a certain extent coincided 
in a city so dominated by religious scruples as 
Rome: 

1. Dies festi, on which the gods were honoured 
by (a) saerificia, (b) epulae, (c) ludi, (d) feriae. See 
FERIAE. 

2. Dies profesti, ordinary working-days. 

3. Dies intercisi, of a mixed character. 

For the NUNDINAK, see the article with that 
title. 

Diespiter. See IUPITER. 

Diet. See DIAETETICA. 

Diffareatio. See Divortium. 

Digamma (d/yaupya). A name given by gram- 
marians of the first century to Van, the sixth letter 
of the early Greek alphabet, but which in the clas- 
sical had ceased to be used and was known only 
by inscriptions. The digamma (“double gamma”) 
gets its name from its form F or F. Its sound 
was originally something like that of English W. 
Its form in the hieratic Egyptian was ¥; in the 
ancient Phanician, 4; the square Hebrew, '. It 
is found in Peloponnesian inscriptions as late as 
the sixth century B.C., but it had disappeared from 
the Ionic or Eastern Greek alphabet before the 
middle of the seventh century B.c., being retained 
only as a numeral=6. From the Chalcidian or 
Western alphabet it was transmitted to Italy, re- 
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taining its position as the sixth letter, but acquir- 
ing the sound of F, a labio-dental fricative. See 
ALPHABET, 

That its influence remained after it ceased to be 
written, is shown by the fact that in the Homeric 
poems it prevents elision where a final vowel stands 
before a word which originally had the digamma 
(e. g. dita Feiuara Svcw). (See Diatects.) Too 
much was made of this fact at one time, and Mr. 
Payne Knight even published a text of Homer 
with the digamma restored, a part of this text 
being reprinted in this country by Dr. Charles 
Anthon in his edition of the Zliad. But more re- 
cent scholarship shows that many of the supposed 
instances are not those of words that originally 
were digammated, but which rather once had an 
initial spirant, s or j—e. g. els GAa (0) GAto: Ere yap 
(x) €yov. See Hadley’s Essays, pp. 56-80 (1873). 

Words which finally lost the digamma in Greek 
still often show it in the cognate languages—e. g. 
otkos, Lat. vicus; oivos, Lat. vinum; dis (6Fis), Lat. 
ovis; pyyvupt, Lat. frango; épyov, Eng. work. In 
Laconian it frequently became B—e. g. Bavvas for 
Fava€, Bépyov for Fépyor, ete. 

The word diyayzpa is not found earlier than the 
first century Aa.D., when it occurs in the gram- 
marians. Dionysius of Halicarnassus describes it, 
but gives it no name (i. 20). Terentianus Maurus 
calls it Styappos littera (163 K). Macrobius uses 
the word diyapupor (sc. crotyetov) (De Vero. vi. 13). 
Quintilian (i. 7, 27) calls it Aeolica littera (cf. i. 4,7), 
but it is not found in the later Lesbian inscrip- 
tions, and in Alcaeus and Sappho it is represented 
by 8 before p (e. g. Bpaxos for the Homeric pdxkos = 
Fpaxos). See Monro, Homeric Grammar (1882); and 
King and Cookson, Principles of Sound and In- 
flexion, pp. 166-171 (Oxford, 1888), 


Digentia. The modern Licenza; asmall stream 
in Latium, beautifully cool and clear, flowing into 
the Anio, through the Sabine farm of Horace. 


Digesta. See Corpus IurRIs CIvILis; PAN- 
DECTAE. 

Digitalia. See Manica. 

Digitus. See PEs. 

Diipolia (ra Avizrodua, Avizrodeva, or Aurodta). A 
festival celebrated in Athens on the 14th Sciro- 
phorion (June to July) to Zeus (Aristoph. Pax, 420) 
as the protector of the city. It was also called 
Buphonia, from the sacrifice of an ox connected 
with it. A labouring ox was led to the altar of 
Zeus in the Acropolis, which was strewn with 
wheat and barley. As soon as the ox touched the 
consecrated grain he was punished by a blow on 
the neck from an axe, delivered by a priest of a 
particular family, who instantly threw away the 
axe and took to flight. In his absence the axe 
was brought to judgment in the Prytaneum, and 
condemned, as a thing polluted by murder, to be 
thrown into the sea. To kill a labouring ox, the 
trusty helper of man, was rigidly forbidden by 
custom. In the exceptional sacrifice of one at this 
festival the ancient custom may be regarded as on 
the one hand excusing the slaughter, and on the 
other insisting that it was, nevertheless, equivalent 
to a murder. 

Dikes. See MOLES. 


Dilectus. The levying of soldiers for military 
service among the Romans. in the republican 
age all the citizens who were liable to service 
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assembled in the Capitol on the day previously an- 
nounced by the consuls in their edictum, or proc- 
lamation, The twenty-four tribuni militum were 
first divided among the four legions to be levied. 
Then one of the tribes was chosen by lot, and the 
presence of the citizens ascertained by calling the 
names according to the lists of the several tribes. 
The calling was always opened with names of 
good omen, (See OMEN.) If a man did not ap- 
pear he would be punished, according to cireum- 
stances, by a fine, confiscation of property, corporal 
punishment, even by being sold into slavery. Four 
men of equal age and bodily capacity were ordered 
to come forward, and were distributed among the 
four legions; then another four, and so on, so that 
each legion got men ofequal quality. As the proceed- 
ing was the same with the other tribes, each legion 
had a quarter of the levy for each tribe. No one 
man had exemption (vacatio) from service unless 
he was over forty-six years of age, or had served 
the number of campaigns prescribed by law—twen- 
ty in the infantry, ten in the cavalry—or held a city 
office or priestheod, or had a temporary or perpet- 
ual dispensation granted on account of special 
business of State. In ancient times the levy of 
the cavalry followed that of the infantry, in later 
times it preceded it. On the oath taken after the 
levy, see SACRAMENTUM. 

About the year B.c. 100, Marius procured the ad- 
mission of the capite censi, or classes without prop- 
erty, to military service. (See PROLETARII.) After 
this the legions were chiefly made up out of this 
class by enlistment; and though the liability to 
common military service still existed for all cit- 
izens, the wealthy citizens strove to relieve them- 
selves of it, the more so as after Marius the time 
of service was extended from twenty campaigns 
to twenty years. In B.c. 89, Roman citizenship 
was extended to all the inhabitants of Italy, and 
all, therefore, became liable to service. The levies 
were, in consequence, not held exclusively in Rome, 
but in all Italy by conquisitores. These officials, 
though they continued to use the official lists of 
qualified persons, assumed more and more the char- 
acter of recruiting officers. They were ready to 
grant the vacatio, or exemption, for money or fa- 
vour, and anxious to get hold of volunteers by 
holding out promises. The legal liability to mili- 
tary service continued to exist in imperial times, 
but after the time of Augustus it was only enforced 
in regard to the garrison at Rome and on occa- 
sions of special necessity. The army had become 
a standing one, and even outside of Italy, except 
when a special levy of new legions was made, the 
vacancies caused by the departure of the soldiers 
who had served their time were filled up by vol- 
unteers. The levy was carried out by imperial 
commissioners (dilectatores), whose business it was 
to test the qualifications of the recruits. These 
were, Roman citizenship—for only citizens were 
allowed to serve, whether in the legions or in the 
guard and other garrison cohorts of Rome (cohortes 
urbanae)—physical capacity, and a certain height, 
the average of which was 5 feet 10 inches under 
the Empire. For the republican age we have no 
information on this point. See EXERCITUS. 


Dimachae (diydya). Macedonian cavalry, who 
also fought on foot when ordered. See Pollux, i, 
132. 


Dimachaeri (dydyatpor). See GLADIATORES. 


DIMINUTIO CAPITIS 
See DEMINUTIO CAPITIS. 


Dinarchus (Acivapyos). One of the ten Greek 
orators, for the explanation of whose orations 
Harpocration compiled his lexicon. (See CANON 
ALEXANDRINUS.) He was a Corinthian by birth, 
but settled at Athens and became intimate with 
Theophrastus and Demetrius Phalereus. Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus fixes his birth at B.c. 361. 
The time of his highest reputation was after the 
death of Alexander, when Demosthenes and other 
great orators were dead or banished. He seems to 
have made a living by writing speeches for those 
who were in need of them. Having always been 
a friend to the aristocratic party, he was involved 
in a charge of conspiracy against the democracy 
and withdrew to Chalcis in Euboea. He was al- 
lowed to return to Athens after an absence of fif- 
teen years. On his arrival, Dinarchus lodged with 
one Proxenus, an Athenian, a friend of his, who, 
however, if the story be true, robbed the old man 
of his money. Dinarchus brought an action 
against him, and, for the first time in his life, made 
his appearance in a court of justice. The charge 
against Proxenus, which is drawn up with-a kind 
of legal formality, is preserved by Dionysius of Hal- 
icarnassus. Of the numerous orations of Dinarchus, 
only three remain, and these are not entitled to any 
very high praise. One of them is against Demos- 
thenes, touching the affair of Harpalus. The best 
MSS. of Dinarchus are the Codex Cripsianus and 
the Codex Oxoniensis. The extant orations of Di- 
narchus are found in the usual collections of the At- 
tic orators, especially Baiter and Sauppe’s Oratores 
Attici ; and an edition by Thalheim (1887); elab- 
orate commentary by Miitzner (1842). 


Dindorf. (1) Kart WILHELM. A celebrated Hel- 
lenist, son of Gottlieb Immanuel Dindorf, and born 
January 2d, 1802, at Leipzig, where his father was 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University. 
There the young Dindorf pursued his own studies 
in classical philology under Gottfried Hermann 
and C. D. Beck. In 1827, he received a call to the 
University of Berlin, which he declined, but in the 
following year accepted the title of Professor Ex- 
traordinarius at Leipzig. This he held until 1833, 
when he resigned it in order to devote himself en- 
tirely to research. For fifty years he continued to 
labour in the line of Greek and especially upon the 
dramatic poetry of Greece, and his contributions 
are of the very greatest value to modern scholar- 
ship. He died August 1st, 1883. : 

The most important works of Dindorf’s long and 
productive labours are vols. vii.—xiii. of the great 
Invernizzi-Beck edition of Aristophanes (1820-34) ; 
a separate edition of Aristophanes, with notes 
and. scholia (1835-39); of Aeschylus (1841-51); of 
Euripides (1834-63) ; an annotated edition of Soph- 
ocles (1832-36); a second volume of scholia to 
Sophocles, edited by Elmsley (1852); an edition 
of Demosthenes, with notes and scholia (1846-51) ; 
a work on the metres of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Euripides, and Aristophanes (1842); lexicons to 
Sophocles and Aeschylus (1873-76); a text of Ho- 
mer (1855-56); the scholia to the Odyssey (1855), 
and to the Iliad (1875-77). In collaboration with 
Hase and his brother, Ludwig Dindorf, he edited 
the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of Stephanus (1831— 
65). See Bursian, Geschichte der class. Philologie 
(Munich, 1883), pp. 861-870. 

(2) Lupwie AvuGust, brother of the preceding, 
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born January 3d, 1805, was a classical scholar of some 
eminence. He collaborated with his brother and 
C. B. Hase upon the Thesaurus Graecae Linguae of 
Stephanus (9 vols. Paris, 1831-65); and published, 
independently, critical editions of Xenophon, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, Pausanias, Polybius, Dio Cassius, 
Zonaras, Hesiod, Euripides, and the Historict Graect 
Minores, besides a work on the chronography of 
John Malelas, etc. He died September 6th, 1871. 

Dindyméné (Awédupnrvy). See DINDYMUS. 

Dind¥mus (Aivéuyos) or Dindyma. (1) A moun- 
tain in Phrygia on the frontiers of Galatia, near 
the town Pessinus, sacred to Cybelé, the mother of 
the gods, who is hence called Dindymené. (2) A 
mountain in Mysia, near Cyzicus, also sacred to 
Cybelé. See RHE. 


Dinia. A town of Gallia Narbonensis, and the 
capital of the Bodiontici. It is now Digne. 


Dinocrates (Aewoxparys). A very celebrated 
Macedonian architect, who offered to cut Mount 
Athos into a statue of Alexander. (See ATHOS.) 
That monarch took him to Egypt, and employed 
him in several works of art. Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus directed him to construct a temple for his 
queen, Arsinoé, after her death; and the inten- 
tion was to have the ceiling of lodestone and the 
statue of iron, in order that the latter might appear 
to be suspended in the air. The death of the 
artist himself frustrated the undertaking (Plin. 
H. N. xxxiv. 42), See EPHEsus, p. 599. 


Dinostratus ( Aevoorparos ). A famous mathe- 
matician of the Platonic school, the brother of 
Menechares, and a disciple of Plato. Pursuing 
the steps of his brother, who amplified the the- 
ory of conic sections, Dinostratus is said to have 
made many mathematical discoveries; but he is 
particularly distinguished as the inventor of the 
quadratrix, though there is some reason for ascrib- 
ing the original invention of this curve to Hippias 
of Elea (Proclus, Comment. in Eucl. ii. 4). 


Dio. 


Diobdlon (Sié8orov). A small coin of two obols 
(see DRacuMaA), which was given to each Athenian 
citizen during the festivals to pay for his seat in 
the theatre, whence the gift was called di@Bedia 
(Xen. Hell. i. 7, § 2; Aristot. Pol. ii.7,§ 19). In 
Plautus the adjective diobolaris signifies anything 
very cheap or mean, like “ tuppenny” in English. 


See DION. 


Diocaesaréa (Avoxc.oapera) (more anciently 
SEPPHORIS [Ser@apis]) in Galilaea was a small 
place until Herodes Antipas made it the capital 
of Galilaea, under the name of Diocaesarea. 


Diocléa (Aokdéa). A town of Dalmatia, the 
birthplace, according to some, of the emperor Dio- 
cletian (Aurel, Viet. pit. 54). 


Diocletian, Epict or. An edict published by 
the emperor Diocletian about A.p, 303, directing 
those engaged in the sale of provisions not to ex- 
ceed certain fixed prices in times of scarcity. It 
is preserved in an inscription in Greek and Latin 
on the outer wall of the cella of a temple at Stra- 
tonicea (Eski-hissar) in Caria. It states the price 
of many varieties of provisions, and these inform 
us of their relative value at the time. The pro- 
visions specified include not only the ordinary 
food of the people, but also a number of articles 
of luxury. Thus mention is made of several kinds 
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of honey, of hams, sausages, salt and fresh-water 
fish, asparagus and beans, and even pernae Mena- 
picae (Westphalian hams). At the time when the 
edict was published the denarius was obviously 
much reduced in value, that coin appearing as 
the equivalent of a single oyster. The inscrip- 
tion was first copied by Sherard in 1709; it has 
been elaborately edited by M. Waddington, with 
new fragments and a commentary, 1864; and by 
Mommsen in the third volume of the Corpus In- 
seriptionum Latinarum. Portions of the Greek 
copy and the Latin preamble were found at Pla- 
taea in 1888-89 during the explorations of the 
American School of Classical Archeology. In 
1890, during the excavations of the British School 
of Archeology, several hundred lines of the Greek 
version of the decree were discovered at Megalop- 
olis, including a list of pigments with their prices. 


Diocletianopdlis (AvoxAnriavotroXs). A city of 
Thrace, so called in honour of Diocletian. Its site 
is not known. See CELETRUM. 

Diocletianus, GAIus VALERIUs Iovius. A cele- 


brated Roman emperor, born of an obscure family 
in Dalmatia at the town of Dioclea, from which 
he derived his first name, which was probably Do- 
cles, afterwards lengthened to the more harmoni- 
ous Greek form of Diocles, and at length, after his 
accession to the Empire, to the Roman form of 
Diocletianus. He likewise, on this occasion, as- 
sumed the patrician name of Valerius. Some, 
however, make him to have been born at Salona. 
His birth-year is also differently given. The 
common account says A.D. 245, but other state- 
ments make him ten years older. He was first a 
common soldier, and by merit and success gradu- 
ally rose to rank, serving in Gaul and in Moesia 
under Probus, and being present at the campaign 
against the Persians when Carus perished in so 
mysterious a manner. He commanded the house- 
hold or imperial body-guard when young Numeri- 
anus, the son of Carus, was secretly put to death 
by Aper, his father-in-law, while travelling in a lit- 
ter on account of illness, on the return of the army 
from Persia. The death of Numerianus being dis- 
covered, after several days, by the soldiers near 
Chalcedon, they arrested Aper and proclaimed 
Diocletian emperor, who, addressing the army 
from his tribunal in the camp, protested his in- 
nocence of the death of Numerianus, and then, 
upbraiding Aper for the crime, plunged his sword 
into his body. Diocletian made his solemn entry 
into Nicomedia in September, A.D. 284, and after- 
wards chose this town for his favourite residence. 
Carinus, the other son of Carus, having collected 
a force to oppose Diocletian, the two armies met 
at Margum in Moesia, where the soldiers of Cari- 
nus had the advantage at first, but Carinus himself 
having been slain by one of his own officers, both 
armies joined in acknowledging Diocletian emper- 
or, A.D. 285. Diocletian was generous after his vic- 
tory, and, contrary to the common practice, there 
were no executions, proscriptions, or confiscations 
of property. He even retained most of the offi- 
cers of Carinus in their places. Diocletian, on 
assuming the imperial power, found the Empire 
assailed in various quarters, but his talents and 
energy soon succeeded in counteracting these 
evils. In the year 286, he chose his old friend 
Maximian, a brave, but rude and uncultivated 
soldier, as his colleague, and it is to the credit 
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|ried Theodora, daughter of Maximian. 
| Caesars remained subordinate to the two Augusti, 
though each of the four was intrusted with the ad- 
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of both that the latter continued ever after faith- 
ful to Diocletian and willing to follow his advice. 
Maximian was stationed in Gaul, and on the Ger- 
man frontier, to repel invasion; Diocletian re- 
sided chiefly in the East, to watch the Persians, 
though he appears to have visited Rome in the 
early part of his reign. After the lapse of a few 
years Diocletian thought it necessary, in conse- 
quence of invasions and revolts in different parts 
of the Empire, to increase the number of his col- 
leagues. On the 1st of March, 292, or, according 
to some, 291, he appointed Galerius a Caesar, and 
Maximian, at the same time, adopted, on his part, 


Coin of Diocletian. 


Constantius Chlorus. The two Caesars repudiat- 
ed their respective wives; Galerius married Vale- 
ria, Diocletian’s daughter, and Constantius mar- 
The two 


ministration of a part of the Empire. Diocletian 
kept to himself Asia and Egypt; Maximian had 


| Italy and Africa; Galerius, Thrace and Illyrienm ; 


and Constantius, Gaul and Spain. But it was 
rather an administrative than a political division. 
At the head of the edicts of each prince were put 
the names of all four, beginning with that of Dio- 
cletian. Diocletian resorted to this arrangement 
probably as much for reasons of internal as of 
external policy. By fixing upon three colleagues, 
one in each of the great divisions of the Empire, 
each having his army, and all mutually checking 
one another, Diocletian put a stop to military in- 
solence and anarchy, though another danger re- 
mained—that of disputes and wars between the 
various sharers of the imperial power. 

The new Caesars justified Diocletian’s expecta- 
tions. Successful wars were waged in different 
quarters of the Empire; and though Galerius at. 
first met with a defeat from Narses, king of 
Persia, yel, in the following year, he gave the 
Persians a terrible overthrow. Narses sued for 
peace, which was granted by Diocletian, on con- 
dition of the Persians giving up all the territory 
on the right or western bank of the Tigris. This 
peace was concluded in 297, and lasted forty years. 
At the same time Diocletian marched into Egypt 
against Achillaeus, whom he besieged in Alexan- 
dria, which he took after a siege of eight months, 
when the usurper and his chief adherents were 
put to death. Diocletian is said to have behaved 
on this occasion with unusual sternness, several 
towns of Egypt, among others Busiris and Coptos, 
being destroyed. For several years after this the 
Empire enjoyed repose, and Diocletian and his 
colleagues were chiefly employed in framing laws 
and administrative regulations and in construct- 
ing forts on the frontiers. Diocletian kept a splen- 
did court at Nicomedia, which town he embellished 
with numerous structures. He, or rather Maxim- 
ian by his order, caused the magnificent Thermae 
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at Rome to be built, the remains of which still 
bear Diocletian’s name, and which contained, be- 
sides the baths, a library, a museum, and other es- 
tablishments. 

In February, 303, Diocletian issued an edict 
against the Christians, ordering their churches 
to be razed, their books to be burned, and all 
Christians to be dismissed from offices civil or 
military —with other penalties, exclusive, how- 
ever, of death. Various causes have been assigned 
for this measure. It is known that Galerius had 
always been hostile to the Christians, while Diocle- 
tian had openly favoured them, and had employed 
them in his armies and about his person; and Eu- 
sebius speaks of the prosperity, security, and pro- 
tection which they enjoyed under his reign. They 
had churches in most towns, and one at Nicomedia, 
in particular, under the very eye of the emperor. 
Just before the edict was issued, Galerius had re- 
paired to Nicomedia to induce Diocletian to pro- 
scribe the Christians. He filled the emperor’s 
mind with reports of conspiracies and seditions, 
and, aided by the artifices of the heathen priest- 
hood, was at last successful. The barbarities 
that followed upon the issuing of the edict above 
referred to are beyond belief. Malicious inge- 
nuity was racked to the utmost to devise tort- 
ures for the persecuted followers of Jesus. For 
the space of ten years did this persecution rage 
with scarcely mitigated horrors; and such mul- 
titudes were massacred in all parts of the Em- 
pire that at last the imperial murderers ventured 
to erect a triumphal column, bearing the barba- 
rously boastful, yet false inscription, that they 
had extinguished the Christian name and super- 
stition and restored the worship of the gods to 
its former purity and splendour. This was the 
last persecution under the Roman Empire. 

In November, 303, Diocletian repaired to Rome, 
where he and Maximian enjoyed the honour of a 
triumph, followed by festive games. This was the 
last triumph that Rome saw. The populace of 
that city complained of the economy of Diocletian 
on that occasion, and so offended him by their gibes 
and sarcasms that he left Rome abruptly, in the 
month of December, in very cold weather. A long 
illness ensued, which confined him at Nicomedia ; 
and soon after his recovery he was visited by 
Galerius, who persuaded and almost forced him to 
abdicate. According to others, however, Diocle- 
tian did so spontaneously. Setting. off for Salo- 
na, in Dalmatia, he built himself, near this place, 
an extensive palace by the sea-shore, in which he 
lived for the rest of his life, respected by the oth- 
er emperors, without cares and without regret. 
At the same time that Diocletian abdicated at 
Nicomedia, Maximian, according to an agreement 
between them, performed a similar ceremony at 
Milan. Maximian retired to his seat in Lucania; 
but, not being endowed with the firmness of Dio- 
cletian, he tried some time after to recover his 
former power, and wrote to his old colleague to 
induce him to do the same. “Were you but to 
come to Salona,” answered Diocletian, “and see 
the vegetables which I raise in my garden with 
my own hands, you would no longer talk to me 
of empire.” Diocletian died May 1, 313. See the 
studies by Preuss (1868) and Mason (1876). 

Diodorus (Avddpos). (1) An historian, sur- 
named SIcULus, because born at Agyrium in Sicily, 
and the contemporary of Iulius Caesar and Augus- 
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tus. Our principal data for the events of his life 
are derived from his own work. In early life he 
travelled into Asia, Africa, and Europe, and on his 
return established himself at Rome, where he pub- 
lished a general history, in forty books, under the 
title of By8dcoOnKn ‘Ioropixn, or Historical Library. 
To this labour he devoted thirty years of his life. 
The history comprehended a period of 1138 years, 
besides the time preceding the Trojan War, and 
was carried down to the end of Caesar’s Gallic 
war. His work was written after the death of 
Caesar. The first six books were devoted to the 
fabulous history anterior to the war of Troy, and 
of these the three former to the antiquities of bar- 
barian States, the three latter to the archeology 
of the Greeks. But the historian, though treating 
of the fabulous history of the barbarians in the 
first three books, enters into an account of their 
manners and usages, and carries down the history 
of these nations to a point of time posterior to the 
Trojan War. Thus, in the first book he gives a 
sketch of Egyptian history from the reign of Menes 
to Amasis. In the eleven following books he de- 
tails the different events which happened be- 
tween the Trojan War and the death of Alexander 
the Great; while the remaining twenty-three books 
contain the history of the world down to the 
Gallic War and the conquest of Britain. We have 
only a small part remaining of this vast compila- 
tion—namely, the first five books; then from the 
eleventh to the twentieth, both inclusive; and, 
finally, fragments of the other books from the sixth 
to the tenth inclusive, and also of the last twenty. 
These rescued portions we owe to Eusebius; toJohn 
Malalas, Georgius Syncellus, and other writers of the 
Lower Empire, who have cited them in the course 
of their own works; but, above all, to the authors 
of the “‘ Extracts respecting Embassies” and of the 
“Extracts respecting Virtues and Vices.” We are 
indebted also for a part of them to the patriarch 
Photius, who has inserted in his Myriobiblon ex- 
tracts from several of the books, from the thirty- 
first to the thirty-third, and from the thirty-sixth 
to the thirty-eighth and fortieth. Important ad- 
ditions have also been made from MSS. in the Vat- 
ican Library. 

A great advantage possessed by Diodorus over 
most of the ancient historians is his indicating the 
order of time, though it must be acknowledged at 
the same time that his chronology offers occasional 
difficulties and often needs educing. Diodorus, 
who wrote at Rome, and at a period when the do- 
minion of that city extended over the greater part 
of the civilized world, arranges his narrative in 
accordance with the Roman calendar and consular 
fasti; but he frequently adds the names of the 
Athenian archons who were contemporaneous. 

With regard to the historical value of the work 
itself and the merits of the author, the most vary- 
ing opinions have been entertained by modern 
writers. The principal fault of Diodorus seems to 
have been the too great extent of his work. It 
was not possible for any man living in the time of 
Augustus to write an unexceptionable universal 
history. It is not, then, a matter of surprise that 
Diodorus, who does not appear to have been a man 
of superior abilities, should have fallen into a num- 
ber of particular errors and should have placed too 
much reliance on authorities sometimes far from 
trustworthy. Wherever he speaks from his own 
observation he may, perhaps, generally be relied 
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upon ; but when he is compiling from the writings 
of others he has shown little judgment in the selec- 
tion. The literary style of Diodorus, though not 
very pure or elegant, is sufticiently perspicuous and 
presents but few difficulties, except where the MSS. 
are defective, as is frequently the case. The best 
editions of Diodorus are those of Wesseling (1746), 
L. Dindorf (1867-68), and Bekker (1853-54). (2) A 
native of Caria, and a disciple of the Megaric 
School. He was a great adept in that species of 
verbal combat which prevailed among the philos- 
ophers of his sect. It is said that a question was 
proposed to him in the presence of Ptolemy Soter 
by Stilpo, one of his fraternity, which he required 
time to answer, and on this account he was ridi- 
culed by Ptolemy and denominated ‘Chronus” 
(Xpovos). Mortified at this defeat, he wrote a book 
on the question, but nevertheless died of vexation. 
He is the reputed author of the famous sophism 
against motion: “If any body be moved, it is 
moved either in the place where it is or in a place 
where it 1s not, for nothing can act or suffer where 
it is not, and therefore there is no such thing as 
motion.” Diodorus was rewarded for this dis- 
covery; for, having dislocated his shoulder, the 
surgeon who was sent for kept him for some time 
in torture, while he proved from the philoso- 
pher’s own mode of reasoning that the bone could 
not have moved out of its place. (3) A Peripa- 
tetic philosopher, with whom the uninterrupted 
succession of the Peripatetic School terminated. 
He was a native of Tyre and a pupil of Critolaiis. 
Mention is often made of him in the selections of 
Stobaeus and also in the works of Cicero. The 
sovereign good, according to Diodorus, was to live 
in a becoming manner, free from toil and care, 7d 
apoxOntwas Kai Kadas (yy, or, vacare omni molestia 
cum honestate, as Cicero expresses it (4cad. ii. 42). 
(4) An orator and epigrammatic poet, a native of 
Sardis. He was surnamed Zonas (Zwvas). He 
fought in Asia and was contemporaneous with 
Mithridates the Great, against whom he was 
charged with conspiring. He defended himself 
successfully. Nine of his epigrams remain. (5) 
Another native of Sardis, who wrote historical 
works, odes, and epigrams. Strabo speaks of him 
as subsequent to the former and a contemporary 
and friend of his own. We have one of his epi- 
grams remaining. 


Dioddtus (Addoros). A Stoic philosopher, and 
teacher of Cicero, in whose house he died B.c. 59 
(Cic. Brut. 90; Ad Att. ii.20; Tuse. v. 39). 


Diogénes (Avyé7ys). (1) A celebrated Cynic 
philosopher of Sinopé. His father, Icesias, a bank- 
er, was convicted of debasing the public coin, 
and was obliged to leave the country; or, accord- 
ing to another account, his father and himself 
were charged with this offence, and the former 
was thrown into prison, while the son escaped 
and went to Athens. Here he attached himself, 
as a disciple, to Antisthenes, who was at the head 
of the Cynics. Antisthenes at first refused to ad- 
mit him into his house and even struck him with 
a stick. Diogenes calmly bore the rebuke and 
said, “Strike me, Antisthenes, but you will never 
find a stick sufficiently hard to remove me from 
your presence, while you speak anything worth 
hearing.” The philosopher was so much pleased 
with this reply that he at once admitted him 
among his scholars. 
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| to his house. 


Diogenes fully adopted the | of conquest. 
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principles and character of his master. Renounc- 
ing every other object of ambition, he deter- 
mined to distinguish himself hy his contempt of 
riches and honours and by his invectives against 
luxury. He wore a coarse cloak, carried a wallet 
and a staff, made the porticoes and other public 
places his habitation, and depended upon casual 
contributions for his daily bread. A friend whom 
he had desired to procure him a cell not executing 
his order so soon as was expected, he took up his 
abode in a midos, or large vessel, in the Metroum. 
It is probable, however, that this was only a tem- 
porary expression of indignation and contempt, 
and that he did not make it the settled place of 
his residence. This famous “tub” is indeed cele- 
brated by Juvenal; it is also ridiculed by Lucian 
and mentioned by Seneca. But no notice is taken 
of so singular a circumstance by other ancient 
writers who have mentioned this philosopher, — It 
cannot be doubted, however, that Diogenes prac- 
tised the most hardy self-control and the most 
rigid abstinence—exposing himself to the utmost 
extremes of heat and cold and living upon the 
simplest diet, casually supplied by the hand of 
charity. In his old age, sailing to Aegina, he was 
taken by pirates and carried to Crete, where he 
was exposed to sale in the public market. When 
the auctioneer asked him what he could do, he 
said, “I can govern men; therefore sell me to one 
who wants a master.” Xeniades, a wealthy Corin- 
thian, happening at that instant to pass by, was 
struck with the singularity of his reply and pur- 


| chased him. On their arrival at Corinth, Xeniades 


gave him his freedom and committed to him the 
education of his children and the direction of his 
domestic concerns. Diogenes executed this trust 
with so much judgment and fidelity that Xeniades 
used to say that the gods had sent a good genius 
During his residence at Corinth, the 
interview between him and Alexander is said to 
have taken place. Plutarch relates that Alexan- 
der, when at Corinth, receiving the congratulations 
of all ranks on being appointed to command the 
army of the Greeks against the Persians, missed 
Diogenes among the number, with whose character 
he was not unacquainted. Curious to see one who 
had given so signal an instance of his haughty in- 
dependence of spirit, Alexander went in search of 


‘him and found him sitting in his tub in the sun, 
|“J am Alexander the Great,” said the monarch. 


“ And Lam Diogenes the Cynic,” replied the philos- 
opher. Alexander then requested that he would 
inform him what service he could render him. 
“Stand from between me and the sun,” said the 
Cynic. Alexander, struck with the reply, said to 
his friends, who were ridiculing the whimsical sin- 
gularity of the philosopher, “If I were not Alex- 
ander, I should wish to be Diogenes.” ‘This story 
is too good to be omitted, but there are several 
circumstances which in some degree diminish its 
credibility. It supposes Diogenes to have lived 
in his tub at Corinth, whereas it is certain that he 
lived there in the house of Xeniades, and that, if _ 
he had ever dwelt in a tub, he left it behind him 
at Athens. Alexander, moreover, was at this time 
scarcely twenty years old, and could not call him- 
self Alexander the Great, for he did not receive this 
title till his Persian and Indian expedition, after 
which he never returned to Grecce; yet the whole 
transaction represents him as elated with the pride 
Diogenes probably was visited by 
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Alexander, when the latter held the general assem- 
bly of the Greeks at Corinth, and was received by 
him with rudeness and incivility, which may have 
given rise to the whole story. The philosopher at 
this time would have been about seventy years of 
age. 

* Various accounts are given concerning the man- 
ner and time of hisdeath. It seems most probable 
that he died at Cor- 
inth, of mere de- 
cay, in the nineti- 
eth year of his age 
and in the 114th 
Olympiad. A col- 
umn of Parian 
marble, terminat- 
ing in the figure 
# of adog,wasraised 
MM Over 
# His fellow-towns- 
men of Sinopé also 
erected brazen 
statues in memory 


Diogenes left be- 
hind him no sys- 
tem of philosophy. 
After the example of his school, he was more at- 
tentive to practical than to theoretical wisdom. 
See Hermann, Zur Geschichte und Kritik des Diogenes 
(Heilbronn, 1860), and the article CyNIct. 

(2) A native of Apollonia in Crete, who was a pu- 
pil of Anaximenes and contemporary with Anaxag- 
oras. Schleiermacher, however, affirms, from the 
internal evidence of the fragments of the two 
philosophers, that Diogenes preceded Anaxagoras. 
But Diogenes might have written before Anaxag- 
oras and yet have been his junior, as we know 
was the case with Empedocles. Diogenes followed 
Anaximenes in making air the primal element of 
all things; but he carried his views further, and 
regarded the universe as issuing from an intelli- 
gent principle, by which it was at once vivified 
and ordered, a rational as well as sensitive soul, 
but still withont recognizing any distinction be- 
tween matter and mind. Diogenes wrote several 
books on Cosmology (Ilepi bicews). 

(3) LarRTIUS, so called from his native city, 
Laérté in Cilicia. He wrote the lives of the philos- 
ophers (@:Aocodor Bios), in ten books, which are still 
extant. The period when he lived is not exactly 
known, but it is sapposed to have been during the 
reigns of Septimius Severus and Caracalla. Diog- 
enes is thought to have belonged to the Epicurean 
School. He divides all the Greek philosophers into 
two classes: those of the Ionic and those of the 
Italic school. He derives the first from Anaximan- 
der, the second from Pythagoras. After Socrates, he 
divides the Ionian philosophers into three branches: 
(a) Plato and the Academics, down to Clitomachus : 
(b) the Cynies, down to Chrysippus; (c) Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. The series of Italic philos- 
ophers consists, after Pythagoras, of the following : 
Telanges, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Zeno of Elea, 
Leucippus, Democritus, and others down to Epicu- 
rus. The first seven books are devoted to the 
Tonic philosophers; the last three treat of the 
Italic school. 

The work of Diogenes is a crude contribution 
towards the history of philosophy. It contains a 
brief account of the lives, doctrines, and sayings 


Diogenes in his Mos or ‘‘Tub.’’ (From 
a fragment of a Lamp in the British 
Museum.) 
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of most persons who have been called philosophers ; 
and though the author is evidently a most unfit 
person for the task which he imposed upon him- 
self, and has shown very little judgment and dis- 
crimination in the execution of it, yet the book is 
extremely useful as a collection of facts, which we 
could not have learned from any other quarter, 
and is entertaining as a sort of pot-pourri on the 
subject. The article on Epicurus is valuable, as 
containing some original letters of that philos- 
opher, which comprise a fairly satisfactory epitome 
of the Epicurean doctrines and are very useful to 
the readers of Lucretius. The best editions of 
Diogenes are those of Hiibner (Leipzig, 1828-31) 
| and Cobet (Paris, 1850). 

Diogenianus (Avoyeveavos). A Greek gram- 
marian of Heraclea, About the middle of the sec- 
ond century A.D. he made extracts, in five books, 
from the great collection of glosses compiled about 
a century before by Pamphilus. These extracts 
form the foundation of the lexicon of Hesychius 
(q. v.). A collection of proverbs made by him is 
preserved in an abridged form. See LEXICON. 


Diomedéae Insiilae (Aioundecac vjco). Five 
small islands in the Adriatic Sea, north of the 
promontory Garganum in Apulia, named after Dio- 
medes. (See DiomepsEs.) The largest of these, 
called Diomedea Insula or Trimerus (Tremiti), was 
the place whither Iulia, the daughter of Augustus, 
was exiled (Tac. Ann. iv. 71). 


Diomédes (Avou7dns). (1) The son of Tydeus and 
Deipylé. He was king of Aetolia, and one of the 
bravest of the Grecian chiefs in the Trojan War, 
ranking next to Achilles and Aiax. Homer repre- 
sents him as one of the favourites of Athené. 
Among his exploits, it is recorded of him that he 
engaged in single combat with Hector and Aeneas}; 
that he wounded Ares, Aeneas, and Aphrodité ; and 
that, in concert with Odysseus, he carried off the 
horses of Rhesus and the palladium, and secured 
the arrows of Philoctetes. Diomedes was deprived 
of the affection of his wife Aegialé through the 
wrath and vengeance of Aphrodité, by whose in- 
fluence, during his absence at the war, she had be- 
come attached to Cyllabarus, the son of Sthenelus. 
Diomedes was so afflicted at the estrangement of 
Aegialé that he abandoned Greece and settled at 
the head of a colony in Magna Graecia, where he 
founded a city, to which he gave the name of 
Argyripa, and married a daughter of Daunus, 
prince of the country. Jn the progress of his voy- 
age to Italy, Diomedes was shipwrecked on that 
part of the Libyan coast which was under the sway 
of Lycus, who seized and confined him. He was, 
however, liberated by Callirrhoé, the tyrant’s daugh- 
ter, who became so fond of him that upon his quit- 
ting the African shores she put herself to death. 
Diomedes, according to one account, died in Italy 
at a very advanced age; while another legend 
makes him to have been slain by his father-in-law 
Daunus. His companions were so much afflicted 
by his death that they were changed into birds. 
Vergil, however, makes this transformation earlier 
in date, and to have taken place during the life- 
time of Diomedes (den. xi. 272). He seems to have 
followed the tradition recorded by Ovid (Met. xiv. 
457), that Agnon, one of Diomedes’s companions in 
his voyage from Troy, insulted Aphrodité with con- 
temptuous language, and that the goddess, in re- 
venge, transformed not only Agnon, but many 
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others of Diomedes’s followers into birds. (See 
DIOMEDEAE INSULAE.) (2) A king of the Bistones, 
in Thrace, son of Ares and Cyrené. His mares 
fed on human flesh. Heracles sailed to this quar- 
ter, having been ordered, as his eighth labour, to 
bring these mares to Mycenae. The hero over- 
came the grooms of Diomedes and led the mares to 
the sea. The Bistones pursued with arms. Her- 
acles, leaving the mares iu charge of Abderus, one 
of his companions, went to engage the foe. Mean- 
time the mares tore their keeper to pieces; and 
the hero, having defeated the Bistones and slain 
Diomedes, built a city by the tomb of Abderus, 
which he called Abdera after him. Heracles 
brought the mares to Eurystheus, who turned 
them loose, and they strayed to Mount Olympus, 
where they were destroyed by the wild beasts 
(Apollod. ii. 5, 8). Another account makes Hera- 
cles to have given Diomedes to be devoured by his 
own mares, and Eurystheus to have consecrated 
them to Heré (Diod. Sic. iv. 15). (3) A Roman 
grammarian of the fourth century a.D., whose 
work, entitled Ars Grammatica, has come down 
to us in three books. It is taken from the same 
sources as the contemporary work by Charisius 
(q. v.), and is chiefly valuable for the notices on 
literary history contained in the third book and 
taken from the De Poetis of Suetonius. The best 


text of Diomedes is that in Keil, Grammatici Latini | 


(i. 298). On his Latinity see the treatise of 
Paucker (Berlin, 1883). 


Diomosia (:@pocia). See ANTOMOSIA. 


Dion (A‘ey). (1) An inhabitant of Syracuse, who 
became a disciple of Plato, invited to the court of 
Syracuse by the elder Dionysius. He was nearly 
connected with Dionysius by having married his 
daughter, and because his sister was one of his 
wives; and he was also much esteemed by him, so as 
to be employed on several embassies. At the acces- 
sion of the younger Dionysius, Plato was again, at 
Dion’s request, invited to Syracuse. (See PLATO.) 
In order, however, to counteract his influence, the 
courtiers obtained the recall of Philistus, a man 
notorious for his adherence to arbitrary principles. 
This faction determined to supplant Dion, and 
availed themselves of a real or supposititious letter 
to fix on him the charge of treason. Dion, pre- 
cluded from defence, was transported to Italy, and 
from thence proceeded to Greece, where he was 
received with great honour. Dionysius became 
jealous of his popularity in Greece, especially at 
Athens, stopped his remittances, confiscated his 
estates, and compelled his wife, who had been left 
at Syracuse as an hostage, to marry another per- 
son. Dion, incensed at this treatment, determined 
to expel the tyrant. Plato resisted his intentions ; 
but, encouraged by other friends, he assembled a 
body of troops, and with a small force sailed to 
Sicily, took advantage of the absence of Dionysi- 
us in Italy, and freed the people from his control. 
Dionysius returned ; but, after some conflicts, was 
compelled to escape to Italy. The austere and 
philosophic manners of Dion, however, soon lost 
him the favour of his countrymen, and he was 
supplanted by Heraclides, a Syracusan exile, and 
obliged to make his retreat to Leontini. He af- 
terwards regained the ascendency and caused 
Heraclides to be assassinated, which robbed him 
ever after of his peace of mind. An Athenian, an 
intimate friend, formed a conspiracy against his 
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life, and Dion was assassinated in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age, B.c. 354 (Diod. Sic. xvi. 6 foll.; 
Plut. Dion. ; Corn. Nep. Dion). 

(2) Dio Cassius CoccErANUs, son of Cassius Apro- 
nianus, a Roman senator, born A.D. 155, at Nicaea, 
in Bithynia. His true name was Cassius, but he 
assumed the other two names, as being descended 
on the mother’s side from Dion Chrysostom. Thus, 
though he was on his mother’s side of Greek de- 
scent, and though, in his writings, he adopted 
the prevailing language—Greek—of his native 
province, he must be considered as a Roman. 
Dio Cassius passed the greater part of his life in 
public employments. He was a senator under 
Commodus and governor of Smyrna after the 
death of Septimius Severus; and afterwards con- 
sul, as also proconsul in Africa and Pannonia. 
Alexander Severus entertained the highest esteem 
for him, and made him consul for the second time, 
with himself, though the Praetorian Guards, irri- 
tated against him on account of his severity, had 
demanded his life. When advanced in years 
(about A.D. 229), he returned to his native country. 
Dio published a Roman history, in eighty books, 
the fruit of his researches and labours for the 


| space of twenty-two years. It embraced a period of 


983 years, extending from the arrival of Aeneas in 
Italy, and the subsequent founding of Rome, to 
A.D. 229. Down to the time of Iulius Caesar, he 
only gives a summary of events; after this, he en- 
ters somewhat more into details; and from the 
time of Commodus he is very circumstantial in re- 
lating what passed under his own eyes. We have 
fragments remaining of the first thirty-six books: 
but there is a considerable portion of the thirty- 
fifth book, on the war of Lucullus against Mith- 
ridates, and of the thirty-sixth, on the war with 
the pirates and the expedition of Pompey against 
the king of Pontus. The books that follow, to the 
fifty-fourth inclusive, are nearly all entire: they 
comprehend a period from B.C. 65 to B.c. 12, or 
from the eastern campaign of Pompey and the 
death of Mithridates to the death of Agrippa. The 
fifty-fifth book has a considerable gap init. The 
fifty-sixth to the sixtieth, both included, which 
comprehend the period from A.D. 9 to A.D. 54, are 
complete, and contain the events from the defeat 
of Varus in Germany to the death of Claudius. 
Of the following twenty books we have only frag- 
ments and the meagre abridgment of Xiphilinus. 
The eightieth or last book comprehends the period 
from A.D, 222 to A.D. 229, in the reign of Alexander 
Severus. The abridgment of Xiphilinus, as now 
extant, commences with the thirty-fifth and con- 
tinues to the end of the eightieth book. It is a 
very: indifferent performance, and was made by 
order of the emperor Michael VII., Parapinaces. - 
The abbreviator, Xiphilinus, was a monk of the 
eleventh century. 

The fragments of the first thirty-six books, as 
now collected, are of four kinds: (a) FRAGMENTA 
VALESIANA, such as were dispersed throughout va- 
rious writers, scholiasts, grammarians, lexicog- 
raphers, etc., and were collected by Henri de Valois. 
(b) FRAGMENTA PEIRESCIANA, comprising large 
extracts, found in the section entitled “Of Vir- 
tues and Vices,” in the great collection or porta- 
tive library compiled by order of Constantine 
VIL., Porphyrogenitus. The manuscript of this 
belonged to Peirese. (c) The fragments of the 
first thirty-four books, preserved in the second 
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section of the same work of Constantine’s, en- 
titled “Of Embassies.” These are known under 
the name of FRAGMENTA URSINIANA, because the 
manuscript containing them was found in Sicily 
by Fulvio Orsini. (d) Excerrera VATICANA, by 
Mai, which contain fragments of books i.-xxxv. 
and lxi.Ixxx. To these are added the fragments 
of an unknown continuator of Dio, which go down 
to the time of Constantine. Other fragments 
from Dio belonging chiefly to the first thirty- 
five books were found by Mai in two Vatican 
MSS., which contain a collection made by Maxi- 
mus Planudes. The annals of Zonaras also con- 
tain numerous extracts from Dion. 

Dio has taken Thucydides for his model; but 
the imitator is comparable with his original neither 
in arrangement and the distribution of materials 
nor in soundness of view and just and accurate rea- 
soning. His style is generally clear, where there 
appears to be no corruption of the text, though full 
of Latinisms. His diligence is unquestionable, and, 
from his opportunities, he was well acquainted with 
the circumstances of the Empire during the period 
for which he is a contemporary authority; and, in- 
deed, we may assign a high value to his history of 
the whole period from the time of Augustus to his 
own age. Nor is his work without value for the 
earlier periods of Roman history, in which, though 
he has fallen into errors, like all the Greek and 
Roman writers who have handled the same ob- 
scure subject, he still enables us to correct some 
erroneous statements of Livy and Dionysius. The 
best editions are those of Fabricius, completed by 
Reimar, 2 vols. (Hamb. 1751); of Sturz, 8 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1824-25); of Bekker (1849); and especial- 
ly of L. Dindorf (revised by Melber, 1890 foll.). The 
small Tauchnitz edition, 4 vols. 16mo, contains all 
the fragments. 

(3) Surnamed CuHrysosTomus, or the Golden- 
mouthed, on account of the beanty of his style, was 
a native of Prusa in Bithynia, born about a.p. 50. 
He was a sophist and Stoic. Being in Egypt when 
Vespasian, who had been proclaimed emperor by 
his own army, came there, he was consulted by 
that prince on the proper course to be adopt- 
ed under the circumstances. Dion had the can- 
dour to advise him to restore the Republic. Af- 
terwards he resided for years at Rome, till, one 
of his friends having engaged in a conspiracy 
against Domitian, Dion, fearing for himself, fled 
to what is now Moldavia, where he remained till 
the tyrant’s death, labouring for his ‘subsistence 
with his own hands. Domitian having been as- 
sassinated, the legions quartered on the Danube 
were about to revolt, when Dion got upon an al- 
tar and harangued them so effectually that-they 
submitted to the decision of the Senate. Dion 
was in high favour with Nerva and Trajan, and 
when the latter triumphed after his Dacian vic- 
tories the orator sat in the emperor’s car in the 
procession. He returned to Bithynia, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Accusations 
of peculation and treason were brought against 
him, but rejected as frivolons. He died at an 
advanced age, but it is not known in what year, 
We have eighty orations attributed to him, which 
are very neatly written in pure Attie Greek, but 
are not of much intrinsic value. The best edi- 
tions are those of Reiske, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1784); 
Emper (1844) ; and L. Dindorf (1857), 

Dionaea (Ai@vaia). See DIONy. 
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Didné (Acmvy). A female Titan, loved by Zeus, 
by whom she became the mother of Aphrodité, who 
is hence called Dionaea and sometimes even Dio- 
né. Hence Caesar is called Diouaeus Caesar, be- 
cause he claimed descent from Venus (Aphrodité). 

Dionysia (ra Avoviowa). A celebration in honour 
of Dionysus (q. v.), Which was held in Athens in a 
special series of festivals, namely - . 

(1) The OscHoPHoR!a, supposed to have been in- 
stituted by Theseus on his return from Crete, This 
was celebrated in the month of Pyanepsion (Octo- 
berto November), when the grapes wereripe. It was 
so called from the shoots of vine (do0-xor) with grapes 
on them, which were borne in a race from the tem- 
ple of Dionysus in Limnae, a southern suburb of 
Athens, to the sanctuary of Athené Sciras, in the 
harbour town of Phalerum. The bearers and run- 
ners were twenty youths (ép@n8o) of noble descent 
whose parents were still living, two being chosen 
from each of the ten tribes. The victor received 
a goblet containing a drink made of wine, cheese, 
meal, and honey, and an honorary place in the 
procession which followed the race. This proces- 
sion, in which a chorus of singers was preceded 
by two youths in woman’s clothing, marched from 
the temple of Athené to that of Dionysus. The 
festival was concluded by a sacrifice and a ban- 
quet, 

(2) The SMALLER (ra puxpa), Or RUSTIC DIONYsIA. 
This feast was held in the month of Poseideon (De- 
cember to January), at the first tasting of the new 
wine. It was celebrated, with much rude merri- 
ment, throughout the various country districts. 
The members of the different tribes first went in 
solemn processions to the altar of the god, on which 
a goat was offered in sacrifice. The sacrifice was 
followed by feasting and revelry, with abundance 
of jesting and mockery and dramatic improvisa- 
tions. Out of these were developed the elements 
of the regular drama (see Drama), for in the more 
prosperous villages, pieces—in most cases the same 
as had been played at the urban Dionysia—were 
performed by itinerant troupes ofactors. The festi- 
val lasted some days, oue of its chief features being 
the Ascoliasmus, or bag-dance. The point of this 
was to dance on one leg, without falling, upon oiled 
bags of inflated leather. (See Ascorta.) The “Ad@a, 
Harvest-home (or Feast of Threshing-floors), was 
celebrated at Athens and in the country iu the 
same month to Demeter and Persephoné in com- 
mon. 

(3) The LENARA (Anvaic), or Feast of Vats. This 
was held at Athens in the month of Gamelion (Janu- 
ary to February), at the Lenaeum, the oldest and most 
venerable sanctuary of Dionysus in the city. After 
a great banquet, for which the meat was provided 
at the public expense, the citizens went in proces- 
sion through the city, with the usual jesting and 
mockery, to attend the representation of the trag- 
edies and comedies at the theatre. 

(4) The ANTHESTERIA, Celebrated for three days 
in Anthesterion (February to March). On the first 
day (II:ovyia, or opening of casks) the casks were 
first opened, and masters and servants alike tasted 
the new wine. On the second (Xdes, or Feast of 
Beakers), a public banquet was held, at which a 
beaker of new wine was set by each guest. This 
was drunk with enthusiasm, to the sound of trum- 
pets. The most important ceremony, however, was 
the marriage of the Basilissa, or wife of the Archon 
Basileus, with Dionysus, the Basilissa being re- 
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garded as representing the country. The ceremony 
took place in the older of the two temples in the 
Lenaeun, which was never opened except on this 
occasion. The last day was called Xvrpo., or the 
Feast of Pots, because on this day they made of- 
ferings of cooked pulse in pots to Hermes, as guide 
of the dead, and to the souls of the departed, espe- 
cially those who had perished in the flood of Deu- 
calion. 

(5) The GREAT URBAN DIONYSIA (rd péyada). 
This festival was held at Athens for six days in the 
month of Elaphebolion (March to April) with great 
splendour, and attended by multitudes from the sur- 
rounding country and other parts of Greece. A sol- 
emn procession was formed, representing a train of 
Dionysiac revellers. Choruses of boys sang dithy- 
rambs, and an old wooden statue of Dionysus, wor- 
shipped as the liberator of the land from the bondage 
of winter, was borne from the Lenaeum to a small 
temple in the neighbourhood of the Acropolis and 
back again. The glory of this festival was the 
performance of the new tragedies, comedies, and 
satyric dramas, which took place, with lavish ex- 
penditure, on three consecutive days. In conse- 
quence of the immense number of citizens and 
strangers assembled, it was found convenient to 
take one of these six days for conferring public 
distinctions on meritorious persons, as in the case 
of the presentation of the golden crown to Demos- 
thenes. 

The Dionysia were celebrated at Rome under 
the name of BaccHAaNaLia. The circumstances 
of their introduction are given in detail by Livy, 
(xxxix. 8-19). According to his account, a Greek 
priest brought into Etruria the secret nightly cele- 
bration of this worship. It was not only accom- 
panied by all manner of licentious excesses, but 
was also made the occasion for planning the most 
revolting crimes—perjury, forgery, false accusa- 
tions, poisoning, and assassination. From Etruria 
the contagion spread to Rome. According to 
Livy, at first the rites were comparatively inno- 
cent. Women only were initiated, and that by 
day, three times in the year, and the priesthood 
was held by matrons in turn. It is quite possible 
that in this statement Livy has in view the wor- 
ship of Stimula or Simila, an early Italian deity, 
afterwards identified with Semelé, whence Ovid 
(Fast. vi. 503-515) regards her rites as of a Baccha- 
nalian character. Possibly Vergil is thinking of 
the same when ( 4en. vii. 385) he speaks of the 
Bacchic rites as existing in Italy in the time of 
Aeneas. In any case it is hardly conceivable that 
the corrupt Etruscan cult should have so much 
changed its character in passing into Rome as 
Livy’s account would require us to believe. He 
goes on to tell how a certain Pacullia Annia, a 
Campanian priestess, claiming to be acting under 
the inspiration of the gods, changed the whole 
character of the worship. She was the first to 
admit men, by initiating her own sons; she altered 
the time of celebration from the day to the night, 
and held initiations five times every month in- 
stead of three times a year. The promiscuous ad- 
mission of men and women and the license of 
night opened the way to all manner of debauchery 
and crime. The most horrible immoralities were 
practised, the wildest frenzy indulged in. Men 
flung themselves about as if possessed, and uttered 
frantic prophecies; women dressed as Bacchanals, 
with dishevelled locks, ran down to the Tiber and 
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plunged into the water torches which, composed 
of a mixture of sulphur and lime, were not extin- 
guished in the waves. The initiated were a vast 
number, including many of high birth, both men 
and women, To secure the complete subjugation 
of the votaries a rule was made that none should 
be admitted who were not under twenty years of 
age, a time at which the judgment is weak and 
the passions strong. For some time, although the 
existence of these rites was generally known, not 
only by report, but also by the clanging of cym- 
bals and the howlings of the devotees by night, 
their real nature was not suspected. But in B.c. 
186, the lewd and criminal character of the meet- 
ings was brought to the knowledge of the consuls. 
P. Aebutius, the orphan of a Roman knight, had 
been left by the death of his guardians to the 
charge of his mother Duronia and his stepfather 
Sempronius Rutilus, The latter had embezzled 
his property, and in order to escape punishment 
desired either to make away with the youth or to 
get him wholly into his power. Duronia, who 
was entirely devoted to her husband, determined 
to avail herself of the Bacchanalia for the corrup- 
tion or destruction of her son. She informed him 
that at a time when he was ill she had vowed 
that he should be initiated into the Bacchic rites 
if he recovered, and that now was the time to dis- 
charge the vow. Aebutius, taking the matter 
lightly, mentioned it to a freedwoman, Hispala 
Fecenia, with whom he had a liaison; but she, in 
the utmost terror and distress, warned him of the 
dangers that he was incurring—she, when still a 
slave, had accompanied her mistress to the orgies, 
and had seen the vile practices of the votaries. 
Aebutius, returning to his mother, refused to be 
initiated, without disclosing his reasons. She, in 
a fury, drove him from the house. He took refuge 
with his father’s sister, and at her advice laid the 
whole facts of the case before the consuls. His- 
pala was induced by them to confess all that she 
knew, The Senate was consulted and full powers 
given to the consuls to investigate the matter. 
Prompt measures were taken to secure evidence 
and to prevent the escape of the guilty. The in- 
quiry led to the belief that more than 7000 men 
and women were implicated in the affair. Those 
who were merely initiated, and had taken the oath 
binding them to every kind of crime and lewdness, 
were punished with imprisonment; those against 
whom actual guilt was found—and these, we are 
told, were the majority—received capital punish- 
ment. The women for the most part were handed 
over to their relations, or to those who were re- 
sponsible for them, for private execution; the rest 
were put to death in public. 

One of the most ancient and precious records of 
the old Latin language preserved to us is the bronze 
tablet, commonly called the Senatus CONSULTUM 
DE BACCHANALIBUS, containing the letter in which 
the consuls communicated to the magistrates im 
agro Teurano (Tirioli, in the country of the Bruttii) 
part (as Mommsen thinks) of the decree of the 
Senate passed on this occasion (cf. Mommsen, OC. I. 
L. i. 196; Ritschl, P L. M. E. tab. xviii; Allen’s 
Early Latin, pp. 28-31 [ Boston, 1880]; and Cortese, 
Latini Sermonis Vetustioris Exempla, p. 9 [ Turin, 
1892]). Doubtless it is only a specimen of many 
which mutatis mutandis were sent throughout 
Italy. The Bacchanalia are rigidly prohibited: 
if any one, Roman, Latin, or ally, considers himself 
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‘under a religious obligation bacanal habere, he can 
only do so by obtaining permission from the prae- 
tor urbanus, confirmed by a vote of the Senate in 
which not less than one hundred have taken part. 
No priest, president, or common purse is allowed, nor 
any kind of common vow. Not more than two men 
or three women (five in all) may celebrate the rites, 
except by special permission. These regulations 
were carried out with unflinching rigour, apparent- 
ly not without the use of military force (Cic. De Leg. 
ii. 15, 37); but it was some years before the Baccha- 
nalian rites were completely extinguished in south- 
ern Italy (Liv. xxxix. 41, xl. 19). The Liberalia(q. v.) 
were of an entirely different character. The bronze 
tablet mentioned above is now preserved at Vienna, 


Dionysiaca (Avovuctaka). An epic poem, in forty- 
eight books, by the Christian Greek poet Nonnus, 
of Panopolis in Egypt, during the fifth century a.D. 
See NONNUS. 


Dionysius (Avovicwos). (1) THE ELDER, a cele- 
brated tyrant of Syracuse, raised to that high rank 
from the station of a simple citizen, was born in 
that city, B.c. 430. He was son-in-law to Hermoc- 
rates, who, having been banished by an adverse 
party, attempted to return by force of arms and 
was killed in the action. Dionysius was dan- 
gerously wounded, but he recovered and was af- 
terwards recalled. 
to be nominated one of the generals, and, under 
pretence of raising a force sufficient to resist 
the Carthaginians, obtained a decree for recalling 
all the exiles, to whom he gave arms. Being sent 
to the relief of Gela, then besieged by the Cartha- 
ginians, he effected nothing against the enemy, 
pretending that he was not seconded by the other 
commanders; and his friends suggested that, in 
order to save the State, the supreme power ought 
to be confided to one man, reminding the people 
of the times of Gelon, who had defeated the Car- 
thaginians. 
claimed Dionysius supreme chief of the Republic 
about B.c. 405, when he was twenty-five years of 
age. 
new ones, and, under pretence of a conspiracy 
against his person, formed a guard of mercenaries, 
He then proceeded to the relief of Gela, but failed 


In time he caused himself | 
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He increased the pay of the soldiers, enlisted | 


in the attack on the Carthaginian camp; he, how- | 


ever, penetrated into the town, the inhabitants of 
which he advised to leave it quietly in the night 
under the escort of his troops. On his retreat he 
persuaded those of Camarina to do the same. This 
raised suspicion among his troops, and a party of 
horsemen, riding on before the rest, raised, on their 
arrival at Syracuse, an insurrection against Diony- 
sius, plundered his house, and treated his wife so 
cruelly that she died in consequence. Dionysius, 
with a chosen body, followed close after, set fire 
to the gate of Acradina, forced his way into the 
city, put to death the leaders of the revolt, and 
remained undisputed possessor of the supreme 
power. The Carthaginians, being afflicted by a 
pestilence, made proposals of peace, which were 
accepted by Dionysius, and he then applied him- 
self to fortifying Syracuse, and especially the isl- 
and of Ortygia, which he made his stronghold, and 
which he peopled entirely with his trusty partisans 
and mercenaries, by the aid of whom he put down 
several revolts, After reducing the towns of Leon- 
tini, Catana, and Naxus, he engaged in a new war 
with Carthage, in which he met with the most 
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brilliant success, making himself master of numer- 
ous towns in Sicily, and becoming eventually feared 
both in Italy and Sicily. In order to raise money, 
he allied himself with the Illyrians, and proposed 
to them the joint plunder of the temple of Delphi; 
the enterprise, however, failed. He then plundered. 
several temples, such as that of Persephoné at Lo- 
cri; and as he sailed back with the plunder, with 
a fair wind, he, being a humourist in his way, ob- 
served to his friends, “You see how the immortal 
gods favour sacrilege.” Having carried off a gold- 
en mantle from a statue of Zeus, consecrated by 
Gelon out of the spoils of the Carthaginians, he 
replaced it by a woollen garment, saying that this 
was better suited to the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
He also took away a golden beard from Aescula- 
pius, observing that it was not becoming for the 
son of a beardless father (Apollo) to make a dis- 
play of his own beard. He likewise appropriated 
to himself the silver tables and golden vases and 
crowns in the temples, saying that he would make 
use of the bounty of the gods (Cic. N. D. iii. 34). He 
made a descent with a fleet on the coast of Etruria, 
and plundered the temple at Caeré or Agylla of 
1000 talents. With these resources he was pre- 
paring himself for a new expedition to Italy, when 
a fresh Carthaginian armament landed in Sicily, 
B.C. 383, and defeated Dionysius, whose brother 
Leptines fell in the battle. A peace followed, of 
which Carthage dictated the conditions. 

This peace lasted fourteen years, during which 
Dionysius remained the undisturbed ruler of Syra- 
cuse and one half of Sicily, with part of southern 
Italy. He sent colonies to the coasts of the Adri- 
atic, and his fleets navigated both seas. Twice he 
sent assistance to his old ally, Sparta: once against 
the Athenians, B.C. 374, and againin 369 after the bat- 
tle of Leuctra, when the Spartans were hard pressed 
by Epaminondas. Meantime the court of Diony- 


|sius was frequented by many distinguished men, 
The General Assembly therefore pro- | 


philosophers and poets. Plato is said to have been 
among the former, being invited by Dion (q. v.), the 
brother-in-law of Dionysius; but the philosopher’s 
declamations against tyranny led to his being sent 
away from Syracuse. The poets fared little bet- 
ter, as Dionysius himself aspired to poetical fame, 
for which, however, he was not so well qualified 
as for political success. Those who did not praise 
his verses were in danger of being led to prison. 
Dionysius twice sent some of his poems to be re- 
cited at the Olympic Games, but they were hissed 
by the assembly. He was more successful at Ath- 
ens. <A tragedy of his obtained the prize, and the 
news of his success almost turned his brain. He 
had just concluded a fresh truce with the Cartha- 
ginians, after having made an unsuccessful attack 
on Lilybaeum, at the expiration of the fourteen 
years’ peace; and he now gave himself up to re- 
joicings and feastings for his poetical triumph. 
In a debauch with his friends he ate and drank 
so intemperately that he fell senseless, and soon 
after died, B.c. 367, in the sixty-third year of his 
age, having been tyrant of Syracuse for thirty- 
eight years. Dionysius, his elder son by Doris, sue- 
ceeded him in the sovereignty. 

Dionysius was a clever statesman and generally 
successful in his undertakings. He did much to 
strengthen and extend the power of Syracuse, and 
1t was probably owing to him that all Sicily did 
not fall into the hands of the Carthaginians. He 
was unscrupulous, rapacious, and vindictive; but 
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seyeral of the stories related of his cruelty and 
suspicious temper appear improbable, or at least 
exaggerated. An account of the famous prison, or 
“Ear of Dionysius,” will be found under the title 
LAUTUMIAE. : 

(2) The second of the name, styled Tor YounG- 
ER, was son of Dionysius I. by Doris. 
ther, whom he succeeded, had left the State in a 
prosperous condition, but young Dionysius had 
neither his abilities nor his prudence and expe- 
rience. He followed at first the advice of Dion, 
who, although a republican in principle, had re- 
mained faithful to his father, and who now en- 
deavoured to direct the inexperienced son for the 
good of his country. For this purpose Dion in- 
vited his friend Plato to Syracuse, about B.C. 364. 
Dionysius received the philosopher with great re- 
spect, and, in deference to his advice, reformed for 
a while his loose habits and the manners of his 
court. But a faction, headed by Philistus, who 
had always been a supporter of the tyranny of the 
elder Dionysius, succeeded in prejudicing the son 
against both Dion and Plato. Dion was exiled, 
under pretence that he had written privately to 
the Seuate of Carthage for the purpose of con- 
eluding a peace. Plato urgently demanded of Di- 
onysius the recall of Dion, and not being able to 
obtain it, he left Syracuse, after which Dionysius 
gave himself up to debauchery without restraint. 
Dion, meanwhile, was travelling through Greece, 
where his character gained him numerous friends. 
Dionysius, moved by jealousy, confiscated his prop- 
erty and obliged his wife to marry another. Upon 
this, Dion collected a small force at Zacyuthus, 
with which he sailed for Sicily and entered Syra- 
cuse without resistance. Dionysius retired to the 
citadel in Ortygia, and after some resistance, in 
which Philistu8, his best supporter, was taken pris- 
oner and put to death, he quitted Syracuse by sea 
and retired to Locri, the country of his mother, 
where he had connections and friends. Dion hay- 
ing been treacherously murdered, several tyrants 
succeeded each other in Syracuse, until Dionysius 
himself came and retook it about B.c. 346. In- 
stead, however, of profiting by his ten years’ 
exile, he had grown worse. Having, during the 
interval of his absence from Syracuse, usurped the 
supreme power in Locri, he had committed many 
atrocities, had put to death several citizens and 


abused their wives and daughters. Upon his return | 


to Syracuse, his cruelty and profligacy drove away 
a great number of people, who emigrated to various 
parts of Italy and Greece, while others joined Hice- 
tas, tyrant of Leontini and a former friend of Dion. 
The latter sent messengers to Corinth to request 
assistance against Dionysius. The Corinthians ap- 
pointed Timoleon leader of the expedition. This 
commander Janded in Sicily, B.c. 344, entered 
Syracuse, and soon after obliged Dionysius to sur- 
render. Dionysius was sent to Corinth, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in the company of 
actors and low women. Some say that at one time 
he kept aschool. Several repartees are related of 
him, in answer to those who taunted him upon his 
altered fortunes, which are not destitute of wit or 
wisdom (Plut. Dion ; Diod. Sic. xvi. 5 foll.). 

(3) Dionysius Turax, a celebrated Greek gram- 
marian, a native of Byzantium, or perhaps of Alex- 
andria (Suidas). Coming to Rome about B.c. 80, 
he engaged in teaching rhetoric and grammar. 


Of numerous manuals, commentaries, etc., that he * 


His fa- | 
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published, one entitled Téyyn Tpappariey has come 
down to us, and is of very great importance, as it 
became the basis for all subsequent grammars, and 
for many centuries was a standard text-book, either 
in the original or in Latin translations. From it, 
through the Latin equivalents, came the technical 
terms of modern grammar, such as “case” (casus, 
mra@os), “plural” (pluralis, mrnOvrrixds), “singu- 
lar” (singularis, évKos ), “nominative” (nominati- 
vUs, dvonacTiKy), etc. In the fourth century the 
book was translated into Armenian, and this ver- 
sion, which contains five more chapters than the 
Greek MSS., has given a definitive text of the 
whole. It is to be found in Bekker’s Anecdota 
Graeca (Berlin, 1821), but especially in the recent 
edition by Uhlig (Leipzig, 1884). A French trans- 
lation is given in Cirbied, Mémoires et Dissertations 
sur les Antiquités Nationales et Etrangéres (Paris, 
1824). On Dionysius see Griifenhan, Geschichte d. 
Class. Phil.i. p. 402 foll. (Bonn, 1850); Lersch, Sprach- 
philosophie der Alten, i. p. 64 foll. (Leipzig, 1841) ; 
Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft, 2d ed. 
(Berlin, 1891); Sayce, Science of Language, Intro- 
duction; Hiibschmann, Casuslehre, pp. 15 foll.; Sui- 
das, s. v. Avovioros ; and the article GRAMMATICA. 
(4) HALICARNASSENSIS or HALICARNASSEUS, an 
historian and critic, born at Halicarnassus in the 
first century B.c. We know nothing of his history 
beyond what he has told us himself. He states 
that he came to Italy at the termination of the 
civil war between Augustus and Antony (B.C. 29), 
and that he spent the following two-and-twenty 
years at Rome in learning the Latin language 
and in collecting materials for his history. He 
died at Rome, B.c.7. The principal work of Dio- 
nysius is his work on Roman antiquities (Popaiky 
*Apxatodoyia), which commenced with the early 
history of the people of Italy and terminated with 
the beginning of the First Punic War, B.c. 265. 
It originally consisted of twenty books, of which 
the first ten remain entire. The eleventh breaks 
off in the year B.c. 312, but several fragments 
of the latter half of the history are preserved in 
the collection of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, and 
to these a valuable addition was made in 1816, 
by Mai, from an old MS. Besides, the first three 
books of Appian were founded entirely upon Diony- 
sius, and Plutarch’s biography of Camillus must 
also be considered as a compilation mostly taken 
from the Antiquitates Romanae, so that perhaps, 
upon the whole, we have not lost much of his | 
work. The intention of the author in writing his 
history was to give the Greeks a more accurate 
and favourable idea than they had hitherto enter- 
tained of the Roman people and its civilization, 
for it had always fretted the Easterns to have been 
conquered by a race of mere “barbarians.” The 
work is founded upon a very careful and thorough | 
study of authorities, and is one of our chief sources 
of information upon ancient Roman history in its 
internal and external development. Good editions 
of the Antiquitates are those of Reiske, 6 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1774-76), Schwartz (Leipzig, 1877), and Jacoby 
2 vols. (1885-88). ‘he first edition in the original 
Greek was that of R. Stephanus (Paris, 1546), 
Dionysius also wrote a treatise on rhetoric (Téyvn 
Pnropixn); criticisms (Tév “Apxaiwy Kpiows) on the 
style of Thucydides, Lysias, Isocrates, Isaeus, Dinar- 
chus, Plato, and Demosthenes ; a treatise on the ar- 
rangement of words (Iepi SuvOécews ’Ovopdrwyr) ; 
and some other short essays. The first complete 
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edition of the entire works of Dionysius was that 
of Sylburg (Frankfort, 1586; reprinted at Leipzig, 
1691). More recent editors of the rhetorical works 
are Gros (Paris, 1826) and Westermann. 

(5) The author of a Greek poem in 1186 hexame- 
ters, entitled Tis Tijs Oixoupévns Hepinynats, “ A De- 
scription of the Habitable World.” It is not clear- 
ly ascertained where he was born. The probabil- 
ity is, however, that he was a native of Charax in 
Susiana. Itis uncertain, also, when he flourished ; 
he belonged, however, according to the general 
opinion, to the latter part of the third or the be- 
ginning of the fourth century A.D. He derived 
from his poem the surname of Periegetes. This 
production of his has little merit as a work of 

4imagination and but feeble interest for the geog- 
rapher. The commentary, however, of Eustathius 
upon it possesses some value from the miscella- 
neous information which is scattered throughout. 
There are two Latin translations of the poem—one 
by Rufus Festus Avienus (q. v.) and the other by 
Priscianus (q. v.). The last and best edition of the 
Periegesis is that of Bernhardy (Leipzig, 1828 ), 
in the first volume of his Geographi Graect Minores. 

(6) A Christian writer, called AREOPAGITA, from 
his having been a member of the court of Areo- 
pagus at Athens. He was converted to Christian- 
ity by St. Paul’s preaching (Acts, xvii. 34). He is 
reported to have been the first bishop of Athens, 
being appointed to that office by the apostle Paul, 
and to have suffered martyrdom under Domitian, 
His fundamental thought is the absolute transcend- 
ence of God. During the Middle Ages a great num- 
ber of writings were circulated under his name, 
and were collected together and printed at Co- 
logne in 1536, and subsequently at Antwerp in 
1634 and at Paris in 1646. They have now, for a 
long time, been deemed spurious, although schol- 
ars differ in respect to the times and authors of 
the fabrication. The most probable reasoning, 
however, fixes them at the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. The standard text is that of Corderius, re- 
printed by the Abbé Migne. Trans. by Parker (1894). 
See Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, vol. ii., and the 
studies by Niemeyer (1869) and Schneider (1884). 

(7) Surnamed Exi@uus, or “the Little,” on ac- 
count of the smallness of his stature, a Seythian 
monk of the sixth century, who became an abbot 
at Rome. Cassiodorus, who was his intimate friend, 
speaks highly of his learning and character. At 
the request of Stephen, bishop of Salona, he drew 
up a body of canons entitled Collectio sive Codex 
Canonum Ecclesiasticorwm, ete., trauslated from the 
Greek, containing the first fifty apostolical canons, 
as they are called, with those of the councils of 
Nice, Constantinople, Chalcedon, Sardis, and includ- 
ing 188 canons of certain African councils, He af- 
terwards drew up a collection of the decretals. To 
him some ascribe the mode of computing the time 
of Easter, and of dating from the birth of Christ. 

(8) Of Colophon, an artist, contemporary with 
Polygnotus, whom he imitated. Aristotle describes 
him as a realist in the treatment of his subjects. 

(9) Dionysius Cato. See Caro, p. 302. 

Dionysus (Avyvcos or Auvucos). The god of 
luxuriant fertility, especially as displayed by the 
vine; and therefore the god of wine. His native 
place, according to the usual tradition, was Thebes, 
where he was born to Zeus by Semelé (q. v.), the 
daughter of Cadmus. Semelé was destroyed by 
the lightning of her lover, and the child was born 
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after six months, Zeus accordingly sewed it up 
in his thigh till ripe for birth, and then gave it 
over to Ino, the sister of Semelé. (See ATHAMAS.) 
After her death Hermes took the boy to the 
nymphs of Mount Nysa, or according to another 
version, to the Hyades of Dodona, who brought him 
up and hid him in a cave away from the anger of 
Heré. It cannot be ascertained where Mount Nysa 
was originally supposed to be. In later times the 
name was transferred to many places where the 
vine was cultivated, not only in Greece, but in 
Asia, India, and Africa. When grown up, Diony- 
sus is represented as planting the vine, and wan- 
dering through the wide world to spread his wor- 
ship among men, with his wine-flushed train (@/a- 
cos)—his nurses and other nymphs, Satyrs, Sileni, 
and similar woodland deities. Whoever welcomed 
him kindly, like Icarius in Attica and Oeneus in 
Aetolia, received the gift of wine; but those who 
resisted him were terribly punished. A whole se- 
ries of fables is apparently based upon the tradition 
that in many places, where a serious religious rit- 
ual existed, the dissolute worship of Dionysus met 
with a vigorous resistance. See LycurGus; MIny- 
ADAE ; PENTHEUS; PROETUS. 

This worship soon passed from the mainland of 
Greece to the wine-growing islands, and flourished 
pre-eminently at Naxos. Here it was, according to 
the story, that the god wedded Ariadné (q. v.). In 
the islands a fable was current that he fell in with 
some Tyrrhenian pirates, who took him to their 
ship and put him in chains. But his fetters fell 
off, the sails and the mast were wreathed with vine 
and ivy, the god was changed into a lion, while 
the seamen threw themselves madly into the sea 
and were turned into dolphins. In forms akin to 
this the worship of Dionysus passed into Egypt 
and far into Asia. Hence arose a: fable, founded 
on the story of Alexander’s campaigns, that the 
god passed victoriously through Egypt, Syria, and 
India as far as the Ganges, with his army of Sileni, 
Satyrs, and inspired women, the Maenades or Bac- 
chantes, carrying their wands (6ipoo.) crowned 
with vines and ivy, Having thus constrained all 
the world to the recognition of his deity, and hay- 
ing with Heracles, assisted the gods, in the form 
of a lion, to victory in their war with the Giants, 
he was taken to Olympus, where, in Homer, he 
does not appear. From Olympus he descends to 
the lower world, whence he brings his mother, 
who is worshipped with him under the name of 
Thyoné (“the wild one”), as Leto was with Apollo 
and Artemis. From his mother he is called Thyo- 
neus, &@ name which, with others of similar mean- 
ing, such as Bacchus, Bromios, Euios, and Iacchos, 
points to a worship founded upon a different con- 
ception of his nature. 

In the myth with which we have been hitherto 
concerned, the god appears mainly in the charac- 
ter and surroundings of joy and triumph. But, as 
the god of the earth, Dionysus belongs, like Per- 
sephoné, to the world below as well as to the world 
above. The death of vegetation in winter was 
represented as the flight of the god into hiding 
from the sentence of his enemies, or even as his 
extinction ; but he returned again from obscurity, 
or rose from the dead, to new life and activity. In 
this connection he was called Zagreus (“torn in 
pieces”) and represented as a son of Zeus and his 
daughter Persephoné, or sometimes of Zeus and 
Demeter. In his childhood he was torn to pieces 
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ble only to his enemies, and born for 
joy and blessing to mankind. His 
gifts bring strength and healing to 
the body, gladness and forgetfulness 
of care to the mind, whence he was 
called Lyaeus, or the loosener of care. 
They are ennobling in their effects, 
for they require tending, and thus 
keep men employed in diligent labour; 
they bring them together in merry 
meetings, and inspire them to music 
and poetry. Thus it is to the wor- 
ship of Dionysus that the dithyramb 
and the drama owe their origin and 
development. In this way Diony- 
= sus is closely related, not only to 


by the Titans, at the command of the jealous Heré. 
But every third year, after spending the interval 
in the lower world, he is born anew. According 
to the Orphiec story, Athené brought her son’s heart 
to Zeus, who gave it to Semelé or swallowed it 
himself, whereupon the Theban or younger Diony- 
sus was born. The grave of Dionysus was shown 
at Delphi in the inmost shrine of the Temple of 
Apollo. Secret offerings were brought thither, 
while the women who were celebrating the feast 
awakened Licnites; in other words, invoked the 
new-born god cradled in a winnowing-fan on the 
neighbouring mountain of Parnassus. Festivals 
of this kind, in celebration of the extinction and 
resurrection of the deity, were held by women and 
girls only, amid the mountains at night, every 
third year, about the time of the shortest day. 
The rites, intended to express the excess of grief 
and joy at the death and reappearance of the god, 
were wild even to savagery, and the women who 
performed them were hence known by the expres- 
sive names of Bacchae, Maenads, and Thyiades. 
They wandered through woods and mountains, 
their flying locks crowned with ivy or snakes, 
brandishing wands and torches, to the hollow 
sounds of the drum and the shrill notes of the 
flute, with wild dances and insane cries and jubi- 
lation. The victims of the sacrifice—oxen, goats, 
even fawns and roes from the forest—were killed, 
torn in pieces, and_eaten raw, in imitation of the 
treatment of Zagreus by the Titans. Thrace and 
Macedonia and Asiatic Greece were the scene of 
the wildest orgies; indeed, Thrace seems to be the 
country of their birth. In Asiatic Greece, it should 
be added, the worship of Dionysus-Zagreus came 
to be associated with the equally wild rites of 
Rhea (Cybelé) and Atys and Sabus or Sabazius 
(q. v.). In Greece proper the chief seats of these 
were Parnassus, with Delphi and its neighbour- 
hood, Boeotia, Argos, and Laconia, and in Boeotia 
and Laconia especially the mountains Cithaeron 
and Taygetus. They were also known in Naxos, 
Crete, and other islands. They seem to have been 
unknown in Attica, though Dionysus was wor- 
shipped at the Eleusinian Mysteries, with Per- 
sephoné and Demeter, under the name of Iacchos, as 
brother or bridegroom of Persephoné. (See Mys- 
TERIA.) But the Attic cycle of national festivals 
in honour of Dionysus represents the idea of the 
ancient and simple Hellenic worship, with its 
merry usages. Here Diorysus is the god who 
gives increase and luxuriance to vineyard and 
tree. For he isa kindly and gentle power, terri- 


Demeter, Aphrodité, Eros, the Graces, 
and the Muses, but to Apollo, because 
he inspires men to prophesy, 

The most ancient representation of Dionysus 
consists of wooden images with the @addds (mem- 
brum virile) as the symbol of generative power. 
In works of art he is sometimes represented as the 
ancient Indian Dionysus, the conqueror of the 
East. In this character he appears, as in the Vat- 
ican statue incorrectly called Sardanapalus, of 
high stature, with a luxuriant wealth of hair on 
head and chin, Sometimes again, as in numerous 
statues which have survived, he is a youth of soft 
and feminine shape, with a dreamy expression, his 
long, clustering hair confined by a fillet or crown 
of ivy, generally naked, or with a fawn or panther 
skin thrown lightly over him. He is either repos- 
ing or leaning idly back with the 6vpaos, grapes, 
ora cup in his hand. Often, too, he is surrounded 
by the Fauns of his retinue, Maenads, Satyrs, Sile- 
ni, Centaurs, etc., or by Nymphs, Muses, Cupids— 
indeed, in the greatest possible number and variety 
of situations. Besides the vine, ivy, and rose, the 
panther, lion, lynx, ox, goat, and dolphin were sa- 
cred to him. His usual sacrifices were the ox and 
the goat. 

On the Italian god Liber, afterwards identified 
by the Romans with Dionysus, see LIBER. 

Diophantus (Avddarros). A mathematician of 
Alexandria, who, according to the most received 
opinion, was contemporary with the emperor Julian. 
This opinion is founded upon a passage of Abulfa- 
raj, an Arabian author of the thirteenth century. 
He names, among the contemporaries of the em- 
peror Julian, Diophantes (for Diophantus) as the 
author of a celebrated work on algebra and arith- 
metic; and he is thought to have derived his in- 
formation from an Arabic commentator on Dio- 
phantus, Muhammed al Buziani, who flourished 
about the end of the eleventh century. The rep- 
utation of Diophantus was so great among the an- 
cients that they ranked him with Pythagoras and 
Euclid. From his epitaph in the Anthology the 
following particulars of his life have been collect- 
ed: that he was married when thirty-three years 
old, and had a son five years after; that the son 
died at the age of forty-two, and that Diophantes 
did not survive him above four years; whence it 
appears that Diophantus was eighty-four years 
old when he died. Diophantus wrote a work 
entitled "ApiOunrixa, in thirteen books, of which 
only six remain. It would seem that in the fif- 
teenth, and even at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth, century all the thirteen books still exist- 
ed. The arithmetic of Diophantus is not merely 
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important for the 
matics, but is interesting also to the mathemati- 
cian himself from its furnishing him with lumi- 
nous methods for the resolution of analytical 
problems. We find in it, moreover, the first trace 
of that branch of the exact sciences called alge- 
bra. There exists also a second work of Diophan- 
tus, on Polygon Numbers (Ilept WoAvydver ’ApiOpar). 
He himself cites a third, under the title of Hopic- 
para, or Corollaries. A good edition of Diophan- 
tus is still that of Fermat (Toulouse, 1670). It is 
based upon that of Meziriac (Paris, 1621), with ad- 
ditions. A valuable translation of the Arithmetica 
into German was published by Otto Schulz (Berlin, 
1822). The latest edition of the text is by Tannery 
(Leipzig, 1893). 

On the so-called Diophantine Analysis, see 
Euler’s Algebra, pt. ii. The reader is referred to 
Heath’s Diophantos of Alexandria (1885). 


Diopithes (AvomeiOns). (1) An absurd character 
at Athens, half fanatic and half impostor, who 
traded in oracles and was the butt of the comic 
poets (Aristoph. Vesp. 380; Aves, 988,schol.). (2) An 
Athenian general, father of the poet Menander, sent 
out to the Thracian Chersonesus, about B.C. 344, at 
the head of a body of Athenian colonists (kAnpod- 
xo). Becoming involved in disputes with the Car- 
dians, who had the support of Philip of Macedon, 
the latter sent a letter of remonstrance to Athens. 
Diopithes was impeached by the Macedonian party 
among the Athenians, but was ably defended by 
Demosthenes in the oration, still extant, “On the 
Chersonesus” (B.C. 341), so that he was permitted 
to retain his command. Subsequently he engaged 
in a military expedition against Philip, with much 
spirit and success (Diod. xvi. 75; Aristot. Rhet. ii. 
8, 11). 

Dioscorides (Avockopiéns). A Greek physician 
and man of science. He flourished about the 
middle of the first century A.D., and was the au- 
thor of a work De Materia Medica (Iepi”YAns ‘larpe- 
kns) in five books. For nearly 1700 years this book 
was the chief authority for students of botany and 
the science of healing. Two short essays on spe- 
cifics against vegetable and animal poisons (Alexi- 
pharmaca and Theriaca) are appended to it as the 
sixth and seventh books; but these are probably 
from the hand of a later Dioscorides of Alexandria. 
A work on family medicine is also attributed to 
him, but is not genuine. The Materia Medica has 
been edited by Sprengel (1829-30). 

Dioscoridis Insula (Avockopidous vjcos, Ptol.), 
ov Dioscorida (Avockopida). An island situated at 
the south of the entrance of the Arabian Gulf and 
now called Socotra (Ptol. viii. 22). 


Dioscuri (AidcKxovpo—i. e. sons of Zeus). The 
horse-tamer Castor (Kdorop) and Polydeuces (IoAv- 
devxns, Pollux), the master of the art of boxing. In 
Homer they are represented as the sons of Leda and 
Tyndareos, and called in consequence Tyndaridae ; 
as dying in the time between the rape of Helen and 
the Trojan War, and as buried in Lacedaemon. But 
even under the earth they were alive. Honoured 
by Zeus, they lived and died on alternate days 
and enjoyed the prerogatives of godhead. In the 
later story sometimes both, sometimes only Poly- 
deuces is the descendant of Zeus. (See LEDA.) 
They undertook an expedition to Attica, where they 
set free their sister Helen whom Theseus had car- 
tied off. They took part in the expedition of the 
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study of the history of mathe-| Argonauts. (See AMYCUS; ARGONAUTAE.) Castor, 


who had been born mortal, fell in a contest with 
Idas and Lynceus, the sons of their paternal un- 
cle Aphareus. The fight arose, according to one 
version, in a quarrel over some cattle which they 
had carried off; according to another, it was about 
the rape of two daughters of another uncle Leucip- 
pus, Phoebé and Hilaira, who were betrothed to 
the sons of Aphareus. On his brother’s death, 
Polydeuces, the immortal son of Zeus, prayed his 
father to let him die, too. Zeus permitted him 
to spend alternately one day among the gods his 
peers, the other in the lower world with his be- 
loved brother. According to another story, Zeus, 
in reward for their brotherly love, set them in the 
sky as the constellation Gemini, or the morning 
and evening star. They are the ideal types of 
bravery and dexterity in fight. Thus they are 
the tutelary gods of warlike youth, often sharing 
in their contests, and honoured as the inventors 
of military dances and melodies. The ancient sym- 
bol of the twin gods at Lacedaemon was two par- 
allel beams (Sdxava), joined by cross-pieces, which 
the Spartans took with them to war. They were 
worshipped at Sparta and Olympia with Hera- 
cles and other heroes. At Athens, too, they were 
honoured as gods under the name of “Avaxes. At 
sea, as in war, they lend their aid to men. The 
storm-tossed mariner sees the sign of their beuefi- 
cent presence in the flame at the mast-head (Hor. 
Carm.i.3). He prays and vows to them the sac- 
rifice of a white lamb, and the storm soon ceases. 
(See HELENA.) The rites of hospitality are also 
under their protection. They are generally repre- 
sented with their horses Xanthus and Cyllarus, as 
in the celebrated colossal group of the Campidoglio 
in Rome. Their characteristic emblem is an oval 
helmet crowned with a star. 


NEN 


(From a Coin 
in the British Museum.) 


Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 


The worship of Castor and Pollux was from ear- 
ly times current among the tribes of Italy. They 
enjoyed especial honours in Tusculum and Rome. 
In the latter city a considerable temple was built 
to them near the Forum (B.c. 484) in gratitude for 
their appearance and assistance at the battle of the 
Lake Regillus twelve years before. In this build- 
ing, generally called simply the Temple of Castor, 
the Senate often held its sittings. It was in their 
honour, too, that (after B.c. 305) the solemn review 
of the Roman equites was held on the 15th of July. 
The names of Castor and Pollux, like that of Her- 
cules, were often in use as familiar expletives, but 
the name of Castor was invoked by women only 
(Aul. Gell. xi. 6), since man had caused his death.. 
Both were worshipped as gods of the sea, particu- 
larly in Ostia, the harbour town of Rome. Their 
image is to be seen stamped on the reverse of the: 
oldest Roman silver coins. See NuMISMATICS. 

Dioscuria (Atooxovpia or Acockovpeta, C. I. G- 
1444). Festivals celebrated in various parts of 
Greece in honour of the Dioscuri, the heroes. 
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Castor and Polydeuces (Pollux). The Spartan 
Dioscuria, mentioned by Pausanias (iv. 27, § 1), 
were celebrated with sacrifices, rejoicings, and 
drinking. At Cyrené the Dioscuri were likewise 
honoured with a great festival (Schol. ad Pind. 
Pyth. v. 629). The Athenian festival of the Dios- 
curi has been mentioned under ANAKEIA, where 
they were worshipped under the name of ”Aya- 
kes. Their worship was very generally adopt- 
ed in Greece, especially in the Doric and Achaean 
States (Pausan. x. 33, 3; 38, 3), as we conelude 
from the great number of temples dedicated to 
them ; but scarcely anything is known respecting 
the manner in which their festivals were cele- 
brated. 

The festival of the Dioscuri was celebrated at 
Rome with great splendour on the Ides of 
Quinctilis, the 15th of July, the day on which 
they were believed to have assisted the Romans 
against the Latins in the battle of the Lake Re- 
gillus. On this occasion the equites, who regard- 
ed the Dioscuri as their patrons, went in a mag- 
nificent procession, crowned with olive chaplets 
and wearing their state dress, the trabea, from 
the Temple of Mars outside the city, through the 
main streets, across the Forum, and by the an- 
cient temple of the Dioscuri (Dionys. vi. 13). See 
EqQuirteEs. 


Dioscurias (Avocxovpias). A maritime town of 
Colchis at the mouth of the small river Charus. 
It was afterwards called Sebastopolis, and was, 
in the earliest ages, the port most frequented in 
Colchis by distant as well as neighbouring nations 
speaking different languages—a circumstance that 
still distinguishes Iskuriah, which name is only a 
corruption of the ancient one. 


Diospélis (Avwozods). (1) MacGna, a famous 
city of Egypt. (See THEBAE.) (2) PARVA, a city 
of Egypt, west of Tentyra, and on the western side 
of the Nile. It was the capital of the nome Dios- 
polites. 

Didta (di@ros). A vessel with two “ears” (ara) 
or handles, and often used as synonymous with 
amphora, though equally applicable to 


any vessel with two handles. See AM- 
PHORA. 
Diovis. See [UPITER. 


Diphilus (Aidiros). A poet of the 
new Attic comedy, a native of Sinopé, 
and contemporary of Menander. He is 
supposed to have written some one hun- 
dred pieces, of which we have the titles 
and fragments of about fifty. The Casina and Ru- 
dens of Plautus are modelled on two plays of Di- 
philus ; and Terence has adopted some scenes from 
one of them (the Svvaro6yycKovres) in his Adelphoe. 
Diphilus took his subjects both from common life 
and from mythology. Most of the passages that 
have been preserved relate to matters of cookery, 
the longest being one of forty-one lines. Both the 
judgments passed on him in antiquity and his re- 
maining fragments justify us in recognizing him 
as one of the most gifted poets of his age. These 
fragments are collected in Meineke, i. pp. 445-457 ; 
iv. pp. 375-430. 

Diphros (di¢pos). See Currus; SELLA. 


Diphthéra (dip6épa). A leathern cloak worn 
in Greece by workmen and rustics. See Aristopk. 


Nubes, 72. 


Diota. 
ples Mus.) 


(Na- 
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Diplax (dima). A double cloak. See PALLIUM. 
Diplois (Simois), See PALLIUM. 

_ Diploma (Simwpa). (1) A sort of passport, con- 
sisting of two leaves (whence the name originated), 
which was given to a messenger or other person 
travelling upon public business, in order that he 
might readily obtain everything necessary on his 
journey, without delay or hindrance (Cie. Fam. vi. 
12; Plin. Lp. x, 31; Capitol. Pert. 1). See Cur- 
sus Pusiicus. (2) A document drawn up by a 
chief-magistrate, which conferred some particular 
privilege upon the person to whom it was given 
(Suet. Nero, 12). 

Diplomatics. See PALAEOGRAPHY., 


Dipoenus (Aizowos). A Greek sculptor, born 
in Crete, who flourished in Argos and Sicyon about 
B.C. 560, In conjunction with his countryman 
Seyllis he founded an influential school of sculpt- 
ure in the Peloponnesus of the Daedalian style. 
See DAEDALA; STATUARIA ARS. 


Dipolia. See Duporia. 


Diptéros (dimrepos). An architectural term used 
of a temple with a double row of columns. See 
TEMPLUM. 


Dipt¥cha (dimrvya). Two writing-tablets fast- 
ened at the back by wires upon which, as upon 
hinges, they opened and shut. They were also 
known as pugillares. When three or 
more tablets are joined they are called 
triptycha or polyptycha. For further 
details see TABULA. 

The Dipr¥cHa ConsuLaRia, frequent- 
ly mentioned in the later times of the 
Empire, were made of ivory, and were 
presented by the consuls to the emperor 


and to their friends on the day on which Diptychon. 
they entered upon their office” Other ee 


magistrates, such as the quaestors, also 
distributed diptycha on the same occasion (Sym- 
mach. Hp. ii. 81). These diptycha contained the 
portraits and names of the consuls, with other rep- 
resentations in bas-relief. Several of these dipty- 
cha are still extant-—sixty-one in all, according 
to Marquardt—-the earliest bearing the date of 
A.D. 406 and the latest of 541. 


Dirae. (1) A name of the Furiae. See ERINYES; 
FurIAE. (2) See Caro, VALERIUS. 

Dircé (Aipxn). The wife of Lycus, who married 
her after divorcing his former wife Antiopé. Direé 
treated Antiopé with great cruelty; and accord- 
ingly, when Amphion and Zethus, the sons of An- 
tiopé by Zeus, obtained possession of Thebes, they 
took a signal vengeance upon Dircé, They tied 
her to a wild bull, which dragged her about till 
she perished. They then threw her body into a 
fountain near Thebes, which was henceforth called 
the fountain of Direé. (See ANTIOPH.) The ad- 
jective Dircaens is frequently used as equivalent 
to Boeoticus. 

Diré or Deré (Aeipy, called by Ptolemy Anpy). A 
promontory of Africa over against the coast of 
Arabia, and at the narrowest part of the Sinus 
Arabicus or Red Sea. From its appearance as it 
stretched along the coast, it received the appella- 
tion of Diré (Aeupn) or “the neck.” The modern 
name is Bab-el-Mandeb. 


Diribitores. Officers who, at the Roman elec- 
tions, divided the votes when taken out of the cistae, 
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so as to determine which had the majority. See 
Cic. In Pis. 15. 


Discordia. 
ERIs. 

Discus (Sickos). (1) A circular plate or quoit 
of stone, iron, or bronze made for throwing to a 
distance as a feat of strength or skill. Of this 
game (durxoBoNXia) it is sufficient to say that it was 
identical with our “putting the shot.” See Odys- 
sey, Vill. 186-200. A very celebrated representa- 
tion in art is the Discobolus of the sculptor Myron, 
whose powerful portrayal of the initial attitude 
of the thrower has been praised by critics from 
the time of Quintilian. (Cf. Quintil. ii. 18, § 10.) 
Many of the copies of the original vary the pose 
so as to represent the athlete’s head as not turned 
aside, and this is the case with the famous statue 
in the Vatican. The most correct reproduction is 
that now in possession of Prince Lancelotti, and 
kept in his private bed-chamber in the Palazzo 
Lancelotti, Rome. (2) A dish or plate. 


The Roman goddess of strife. See 


Discus Throwér. 


(Vatican. ) 


Dish. See LANx;. Parina. 


Dis Pater (Dives Pater, “ Father Dives” or The 
Rich). The ruler of the world below, worshipped 
by the Romans as the god who corresponded to the 
Greek Pluto (q. v.). His worship, like that of Pro- 
serpina, was first introduced in the early days of 
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the Republic, at the command of the Sibylline 
Books. Dis Pater had a chapel near the altar of 
Saturnus, and a subterranean altar on the Campus 
Martius in common with Proserpina. ‘This was 
only opened when, as at the Secular Games, sacri- 
fices were offered to both. The victims offered 
thus were black animals. 


Dispensator. A steward in the Roman city 
household, who had the charge of the accounts and 
made the payments (Cie. Att. xi.1; Juv.i.91; Mart. 
y. 42). The dispensator was usually, perhaps al- 
ways, a slave. If there was a procurator in the 
house, the dispensator was under him and acted 
simply as cashier. Thus we read in Petronius 
(30) that the procurator received the rents, while 
the dispensator paid out the money in the atrium. 
If there was a dispensator on the country estate, 
he was nearly the same as the villicus (Dig. 1. 16, 
166). The imperial procuratores discharged im- 
portant duties, not only at the court but in 
Rome and-the provinces (Plin. H. N. vii. § 129). 
How valuable was the appointment may be seen 
from the fact that Otho extorted a million ses- 
terces from a slave whom he had recommended to 
Galba for the office of dispensator (Suet. Oth. 5). 

Dissen, GzEorG LubpoLF, a German classical 
scholar, was born near Gottingen, December 17th, 
1784. He studied philology and philosophy at the 
university of his native city (1804-1808), and not 
long after receiving his degree was made Pro- 
fessor Extraordinarius at the University of Mar- 
burg, soon returning, however, to take the same 
office at Gottingen, where in 1817 he became Pro- 
fessor Ordinarius. Besides two valuable treatises 
—De Temporibus et Modis Verbi Graeci (G6tt. 1809) 
and De Philosophia in Xenophontis de Socrate Com- 
mentariis Tradita (Marburg, 1812)—he published 
valuable editions of Pindar (1830), Tibullus (1831), 
and of the Oration on the Crown of Demosthenes 
(1837). His minor writings (Aleine lat. und deutsche 
Schriften) appeared in 1839 after his death, which 
occurred September 21st, 1837. 

Distaff. See CoL_us; Fusus. 

Dithyrambus (d.@vpayu8os). A hymn sung at 
the festivals of Dionysus to the accompaniment 
of a flute and a dance round the altar. (See D1o- 
NysiA.) The hymn celebrated the sufferings and 
actions of the god in a style corresponding to the 
passionate character of his worship. In the course 
of time it developed into a distinct kind of Greek 
lyric poetry. It was ia Corinth that it first re- 
ceived anything like a definite artistic form, and 
this at the hands of Arion, who was therefore 
credited by the ancients with its actual inven- 
tion. The truth probably is that he was the 
first who divided the festal song of the chorus 
into strophe and antistrophe, an arrangement 
from which tragedy took its rise. (See TRAGOE- 
DIA.) Dithyrambs were sung at Athens twice 
in the year—at the Great Dionysia in the spring 
and at the Lenaea in the beginning of winter. 
The chorus consisted of fifty persons, who stood 
in a circle round the altar. The dithyramb was 
further developed by Lasus of Hermioné, the lyric 
poet and musician who lived about B.c. 520 at 
the court of the Pisistratidae. By several inno- 
vations in music and rhythm, especially by a 
stronger and more complete instrumentation, this 
artist gave it greater variety and a more secular 
character. He also introduced the prize contests 
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for the best dithyramb, and apparently abolished 
the antistrophical division; at least this is not 
found in the dithyrambs of his pupil Pindar. With 
Lasus and Pindar, Simonides and Bacchylides may 
be named as among the foremost dithyrambic 
poets of their time. At the dithyrambiec contests 
the poets of the different tribes contended for 
the prize. Each had its chorus, brilliantly fitted 
out at great expense by the richer citizens. Be- 
sides the honour of the victory the poet received 
a tripod; the chorus, and the people which it 
represented, an ox for the sacrificial feast. These 
performances were very popular for a long time; 
but, as the new tendency developed itself, voices 
of authority made themselves heard, condemning 
them as involving a serious degeneracy in art. 
There is, in fact, no doubt that in the form which 
it assumed after the time of the Peloponnesian 
War the dithyramb did violence to the older taste. 
More and more it lost the inner unity and beau- 
tiful proportion which that feeling required. A 
continuous and rapid change of rhythm and mode 
was accompanied by an extraordinary boldness of 
diction, in keeping with the wild character of the 
composition. In the hands of inferior poets this 
often passed into turgidity and bombast, if not 
into mere nonsense. Solo pieces were inserted to 
relieve the choruses, the text was gradually sub- 
ordinated to the music, and the dithyramb was 
thus gradually transformed into a kind of opera. 
Though the subjects of the poems had long ceased 
to be taken exclusively from the cycle of Dionysi- 
ac myths, they were never, of course, entirely out 
of harmony with the lyrical spirit of the dithy- 
ramb. 

There was a very considerable number of dithy- 
rambic poets. The best known are Melanippides 
(q. v.) of Melos (about B.c. 415), who is generally 
held responsible for the degeneracy of the dithy- 
ramb and the excess of instrumental music; his 
disciple Philoxenus of Cythera, who died in 380; 
Timotheus of Miletus, who died in 357, and his 
contemporaries Polyidus and Telestes. Of the 
whole literature we possess nothing but frag- 
ments. See CHorus; Musica. 


Dittography. The name given to a clerical er- 
ror frequently found in MSS. It consists in writ- 
ing twice what should properly be written only 
once. Thus in the best MS. (3) of the Fals, Leg. 
of Demosthenes, we find ’Apiotopay kal 6 ’Apiord- 
Snuos for Krnowpor kal 6 Aptorodnpos. One of the 
scholiasts on Horace Carm. i. 27, 19 doubles two 
syllables, writing laboraborabas for laborabas. A 
very extraordinary instance is found in the Co- 
dex Puteolanus of Livy, which in xxvii, 11,11, has 
dedissent et ius liberum eosdem dedissent et ius liberum 
eosdem dedissent et ius liberum eosdem dedissent — a 
proof of bow mechanically the scribes performed 
their work. See TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Dium (Aiov). (1) An important town in Mace- 
donia on the Thermaic Gulf (Thue. iv. 28). (2) A 
promontory on the northern coast of Crete where 
the island has its greatest breadth (Ptol. iii. 17, 


ae 
Dius Fidius. 
Diverbium. Dialogue. See DIALOGUS. 
Diversorium. A wayside inn. See CAUPONA. 


Divico. The leader of the Helvetians in the 
war against L. Cassius in B.C. 107, He was at the 


See SANCUS. 
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head of the embassy sent to Iulius Caesar, nearly 
fifty years later, B.c. 58, when he was preparing to 
attack the Helvetians (Caes. B. Gi. 18). 


Divinatio (prevision of the future). (1) In gen- 
eral the word is applied to all prophecy or fore- 
telling in the simplest sense of the word. Among 
the Romans, prophecy was based, not on inspira- 
tion, as with the Greeks, but on the observation 
of definite signs, such as the omen (or voice), the 
prodigies and the auspices taken note of by the 
augurs. (See AuGuR.) The science of the ha- 
ruspices (or the foretelling of events from the in- 
spection of the carcases of sacrificial victims) was 
a later importation from Etruria. The ancient 
Romans were not familiar with the divinatio from 
sortes or lots, which was common in many parts 
of Italy. The Sibylline Books threw no light on 
future events. (See SiByLLA.) Towards the end 
of the republican period the sciences of the au- 
gurs and haruspices lost their significance, and the 
Greek oracles, in the various forms of their craft, 
with the Chaldaean astrology, came into vogue, 
and carried the fashion in the society of the Empire. 
On divination among the Greeks see MANTIKE. 

(2) In the language of Roman law, divinatio 
meant the legal inquiry for deciding who, among 
many advocates proposing themselves, was the fit- 
test to undertake a prosecution, and also the 
speeches by which the various advocates tried to 
make good their competency for the task. Thus 
Cicero’s oration called Divinatio in Caecilium was 
pronounced by him against Q. Caecilius Niger, a 
sham accuser of Verres, who claimed the right to 
prosecute, but who would have played into the 
hands of the accused. 


Divisor. See AMBITUS. 


Divitiacus. An Aeduan noble and brother of 
Dumnorix (q. v.). He was a warm adherent of the 
Romans and of Caesar, who, in consideration of 
his entreaties, pardoned the treason of Dumnorix 
in B.c. 58 (Caes, B. G. i. 3, 16-20). He is mentioned 
by Cicero (De Div. i. 41) as a Druid. 


Divodutrum (Avovddovpoy). The modern Metz; 
subsequently Mediomatrici, and still later Metis or 
Mettis, the capital of the Mediomatrici in Gallia 
Belgica (Ptol. ii. 9, 12). 

Divona. See CADURCI. 


Divortium. Divorce. (1) GreEK. The term 
for this act was drddeuwfis or ardmepyis, the former 
denoting the act of a wife leaving her husband, 
and the latter that of a husband dismissing his wife 
(Demosth., c. Onet. i. p. 865, § 4; ¢. Neaer. p. 1362, § 
52, 1365, § 59). The only Greek States respecting 
whose laws of divorce we have any knowledge are 
Athens and Sparta. In both States the law per- 
mitted either husband or wife to call for and effect 
a divorce, though it was much easier for a husband 
to get rid of his wife than for a wife to escape 
from her husband, At Sparta, it seems, a man 
might dismiss his wife if she bore him no issue ; 
the recorded instances, however, are those of kings, 
and private inclination was sacrificed to State pol- 
icy (Herod. v. 39; vi. 61). The law at Athens al- 
lowed a man to divorce his wife without ceremony, 
simply by his act of sending her out of his house 
(€xméurrew, anoméurew), upon which she returned 
to the guardianship of her nearest male relation. 
(See Kyrios.) The husband was then bound to 
return the dowry which she had brought him, or 
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to pay her interest at the rate of nine obols per 
mina per month—18 per cent. per annum ; and in 
addition to this to provide alimony (ciros). A 
husband thus dismissing his wife usually did so, 
as might be expected, in the presence of witnesses 
(Lys. ¢. Alcib. i. § 28). What became of the chil- 
dren in such a case is not mentioned, but it is 
probable that they remained with the father. 
Adultery on the part of the wife compelled her hus- 
band to divorce her, or himself incur the penalty 
of atimia (Lex ap. Demosth. c. Neaer. p. 1874, § 87). 
When, on the other hand, a wife wished to leave 


her husband, if both parties agreed upon a divorce | 


no further proceedings were required: mutual 
consent was sufficient to dissolve a marriage. If 
the husband objected, she was obliged to appear 
in person before the archon, and state in writing 
the grounds of her application (Plut. Alcib. 12). 
She had to conduct her case quite alone, for, as she 
was in her husband’s power until judgment was 
given, no one had aright to come forward as her 
advocate. It has been maintained that she could 
be represented by her xvpios, but the notorious 
case of Alcibiades and his ill-used wife Hippareté, 
in the passage just cited, leaves little doubt that 
she could not. The action thus brought by a 
woman was called drodciWews dikn. Her right to 
a separation would depend on the treatment she 
had received (see Kakosis); but of the nature of 
the archon’s jurisdiction we know but little. The 
husband’s loss of freedom (i. e. by becoming a pris- 
oner of war and being sold into slavery) is men- 
tioned as affording an absolute claim to a divorce. 

(2) Roman. The word divortium signified gen- 
erally a separation; and, in a special sense, a di- 
vorce or dissolution of marriage. Several authori- 
ties (Gell. iv. 3; Dionys. ii. 25) state that divorce 
was unknown at Rome in early times, and that 
the first instance of divorce occurred in B.C. 233, 
when Sp. Carvilius Ruga put away his wife on the 
ground of barrenness. It is said that the act of 
Carvilius was generally disapproved of (Val. Max. 
ii. 1-4). It is probable that divorce on account of 
the misconduct of the wife was in use from a very 
early period ; but the case of Carvilius Ruga may 
have been the beginning of the lax system of di- 
vorce which prevailed towards the end of the free 
Republic and under the Empire. 

The marriage by which the husband acquired 
manus over his wife, as well as the later free mar- 
riage, was dissoluble; but the marriage of a fla- 
men, Which was solemnized by confarreatio, could 
never under any circumstances be severed. See 
MATRIMONIUM. 

A corresponding form to that by which a mar- 
riage had been created was used for dissolving it: 
thus a marriage entered into by confarreatio was 
put an end to by a similar ceremony, called diffar- 
reatio (Festus, s. v. diffarr.). If a wife had passed 
into the manus of her husband by coemptio, she 
could only be released by a remancipatio, which, 
according to Gaius, the husband could be com- 
pelled to execute (i. 137). These formal restric- 
tions on the right of divorce disappeared under 
the free form of marriage, which did not bring 
the wife in manum viri. The theory on which 
Roman marriage was based admitted the utmost 
facility of divorce: the consent and conjugal af- 
fection of the parties were regarded as the essen- 
tial part of a marriage, and this affectio maritalis 
was necessary for the continuance as well as for 
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the creation of a marriage. Accordingly, either 
party might declare his or her consent to dissolve 
the connection. No judicial decree and no inter- 
ference of any public authority was necessary to 
dissolve the marriage. A divorce which was 
brought about by one party renouncing the mar- 
riage and not by mutual consent was called a re- 
pudium. It was customary for one who renounced 
a marriage to send a distinct notice or declaration 
of intention to the other party, and it was doubted 
in the time of Cicero whether the simple fact of 
either party marrying again without any such no- 
tice having been given was sufficient to constitute 
a divorce (Cic. Orat.i.40). The ceremony of break- 
ing the nuptiales tabulae, or of taking the keys of 
the house from the woman and turning her out of 
doors, was probably considered to be an act of 
itself significant enough; but the general prac- 
tice was apparently to deliver a written notice, 
and perbaps to assign a reason, By the Lex 
Iulia de adulteriis it was required that a repudium 
should be executed in the presence of seven wit- 
nesses, Roman citizens of the age of puberty (Dig. 
xxiv. 2,9). This prevented an adulteress from set- 
ting up the pretence of a repudiwm as an excuse for 
her conduct. See ADULTERIUM. 

Not only the wife herself, but also her father, if 
she was under his power, might dissolve the mar- 
riage. This right of a paterfamilias was made 
practically ineffectual by a decree of the emperor 
Marcus. Towards the latter part of the Republic 
and under the Empire, divorces became very com- 
mon. Cn. Pompeius divorced his wife Mucia for 
alleged adultery, and his conduct was approved 
(Cie. Ad Att. i. 12, 18); and Cicero speaks (4d Fam. 
viii. 7) of Paulla Valeria as being ready to serve her 
husband on his return from his province with no- 
tice of divorce. Cicero himself divorced his wife 
Terentia after living with her for thirty years, and 
married a young woman whom he also divorced. 
Cato the Younger divorced his wife Marcia, that 
his friend Hortensius might marry her and have 
children by her; for this is the true meaning of 
the story (Plut. Cat. Min. 25). Maecenas put away 
his wife Terentia so often that the Roman wits 
said that he had been a hundred times married, 
and always to the same woman; Sempronius So- 
phus divorced his wife because she had once been 
to the public games without his knowledge. Sen- 
eca declared that there were women at Rome who 
reckoned the years by their husbands rather than 
by the consuls. Juvenal mentions one who had 
had eight husbands in five years; and Tertullian 
sums up the prevailing practices epigrammatically 
in the sentence, “ The fruit of marriage is divorce” 
(Apol.6). By the Lex Papia Poppaea a freedwom- 
an who had married her patron was prevented 
from divorcing herself (Dig. xxiv. 2, 11) so as to be 
capable of marrying any one else. From an early 
time penalties were imposed on those who divorced 
without good cause, and also on those who by their 
conduct made a divorce necessary. ‘ 

A man was punished by nota censoria, a woman 
by loss of dos (q. v.). There was the retentio dotis 
propter mores when the divorce was caused by the 
fault of the wife, and also the retentio propter libe- 
ros which was the right of the husband to deduct 
an additional amount of dos in case there were 
children of the marriage. The free right of di- 
vorce was not taken away by the early Christian 
emperors, but its exercise except on grounds de- 
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fined by statute was severely punished. Justinian 
went further than his predecessors in limiting the 
legal grounds of divorce. He even punished di- 
vorce by mutual consent unless the object of the 
parties was to live a life of chastity (Dig. 34, 2; 
Cod. Theod. iii. 16; Cod. v.17). See Lecky, Hist. of 
European Morals, ii. pp. 304-308; Wiichter, Ueber 
Ehescheidungen bei den Rimern; Bader, La Femme 
Romaine (Paris, 1877); Friedlander, Sittengeschichte 
Roms, ch. v. (6th ed. Leipzig, 1888); Baecker, Le 
Droit de la Femme dans V Antiquité (1880). 


Diyllus (AivAXos). An Athenian, the author of 
a history of Greece and Sicily, in twenty-six or 
twenty-seven books; and also of a work on drink- 
ing-bouts (Suuroctaka). His date is uncertain, but 
he probably flourished in the first century B.c. 
(Diod. xvi. 14, 78, ete.). 


Dobe€rus (Ad8npos). A town in Paeonia in Mace- | 
donia, east of the river Echedorus (Thue. ii. 98). | 


Dobree, PETER PAUL, an English scholar of 
eminence, born in the island of Guernsey of 
French ancestry, in 1782. He studied under Por- | 
60n at the University of Cambridge, and on the | 
death of that distinguished Hellenist undertook 
to edit his unpublished papers, which had come 
into the possession of Trinity College. In 1820, 
appeared the Plutus of Aristophanes with Porson’s 
notes; and in 1822, the Lexicon of Photius. In 
the same year, Dobree was made Regius Professor 
of Greek. On his death in 1825, he left an edition 
of Demosthenes in MS., which was edited and pub- 
lished by his successor. 


Dokana (ra doxava, from doxos, “a beam”). An 
ancient symbolical representation of the Dioscuri 
(Castor and Polydeuces) at Sparta. It consisted 
of two upright beams with others laid across 
them transversely (Plut. De Amor. Fratr.). This | 
rude symbol of fraternal unity evidently points to | 
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a very remote age, in which scarcely any attempts 
in sculpture can have been made. At a later time, | 
when works of art were introduced into all the | 
spheres of ordinary life, this rude and ancient ob- | 
ject of worship, like many others of its kind, was | 
not superseded by a more appropriate symbol. | 
The Dioscuri were worshipped as gods of war, and | 
we know that their images accompanied the Spar- 

tan kings whenever they took the field against an | 
enemy. But when in the year B.c. 504 the two | 
kings, during their invasion of Attica, failed in 

their undertaking on account of their secret en- | 
mity towards each other, it was decreed at Sparta 

that in future only one king should command the | 
army, and in consequence should be accompanied 
by only one of the images of the Dioscuri (He- | 
rod. v.75). It is not improbable that these images, 
accompanying the kings into the field, were the, 
ancient ddxava, which were now disjointed, so that 
one half of the symbol remained at Sparta, while 
the other was taken into the field by one of the 
kings. See DAEDALA ; DIOSCURI. 


_ Dokimasia (Soxipacia). The name used at Ath- 
ens to denote the process of ascertaining the capac- 
ity of the citizens for the exercise of public rights 
and duties. If, for instance, a young citizen was 
to be admitted among the Ephebi (q. v.); he was 
examined in an assembly of his district to find 
out whether he was descended on both sides from 
Athenian citizens, and whether he possessed the 
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cials, too—even the members of the Senate—had 
to submit to an examination before entering upon 
their oftice. The purpose of this was to ascertain, 
not their actual capacity for the post, which was 
presupposed in all candidates, but their descent 
from Athenian citizens, their life and character, 
and (in the case of some offices which involved 
the administration of large sums) even the amount 
of their property. The examination was carried 
on in public by the archons in the presence of the 
Senate, and any one present had the right to raise 
objections. If such objections were held to be 
valid the candidate was rejected; but he had the 
right to appeal to the decision of a court, which 
would take cognizance of the matter in judicial 
form. On the other hand, if he were accepted, 
any one who thought his claims insufficient had 
the right of instituting judicial proceedings against 
him. If the decision was adverse he would lose 


/his office, and was further liable to punishment 


varying according to the offence charged against 
him—which might be, for instance, that of unlaw- 
fully assuming the rights of a citizen. A speaker 
in a public assembly might thus be brought before 
a court by any citizen, for no one not possessed of 
the full right of citizenship could legally address 
the people. The question might thus be raised 
whether the orator were not actually atimos, or 
guilty of an offence which involved atimia (q. v.). 

Docimia (Aokimia) and Dociméum (Aokipecoy). 
A town of Phrygia near Synnada and famed for 
the marble quarries in its vicinity. 


Doctors. See CHIRURGIA; MrEpiciIna; Mep- 
| ICUS. 
Doctus. A title given by the Roman writers 


to various poets, especially to Pacuvius (Hor. Epist. 


ii. 1,56) and Catullus (Ovid, Amor. iii. 9,62; Mart. 


viii. 73, 8). It is to be understood in the sense of 
“accomplished,” “polished.” Cf. Hor. Odes, i. 1, 
29, where it is applied to poets in general, as being 
taught by the Muses. 

Déderlein, LupwicG, a great classical scholar 
and teacher, was born at Jena, December 19th, 1791. 
He began his higher studies at Pforta when sixteen 
years of age, continuing them under Thiersch at 
Munich, under Kreuzer and Voss at Heidelberg, 
and under Boeckh, Buttmaun, and Wolf at Berlin. 
He reached the doctorate at Erlangen in 1813, and 
in 1815 was called to the chair of philosophy at 
Bern, transferring himself in 1819 to Erlangen, with 
the titles of Professor of Philosophy and Director 
of the Philological Seminary in the University, 
and Rector of the Gymnasium. At Erlangen he 
remained until his death, November 9th, 1863. His 
publications comprise editions of Tacitus (Halle, 
1847); Horace (Epistles, Leipzig, 1856-58; Satires, 
1860); and the Iliad (Leipzig, 1863-64); besides 
the following works, some of them of enduring 
value: Latein. Synonyme und Etymologien, 6 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1826-38); Lat. Wortbildung (Leipzig, 
1838); Handbuch d. lat. Synonymik (Leipzig, 1839— 
49); Handbuch d. lat. Etymologie (Leipzig, 1841) ; 
Reden und Aussdtze (Frankfort, 1860) ; Homerisches 
Glossariwm, 3 vols. (Erlangen, 1850-58) ; and a Ger- 
man Anthology— Deutsche Mustersammlung (1840). 

Déderlein was fully as remarkable as a teacher 
as for his scholarship, and appears to have made 
upon his hearers a profound and ineffaceable im- 
pression. To great acuteness and unfailing tact 


physical capacity for military service. All offi- 


he added an enthusiasm, energy, and vigour that 
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carried at once himself and his hearers away. 
Thoroughly imbued with the very genius of an- 
tiquity, the great masters of classical literature 
were to him not subjects of study but, as he him- 
self called them, “intimate and cherished friends,” 
and into all who listened to him he inspired much 
of his own passionate zeal. An untiring worker, 
rising every morning soon after midnight to pur- 
sue his researches, he left behind him both in his 
works and in the memories of his pupils the figure 
of a great and impressive personality. 

Dodona (Awdervn). (1) A celebrated city and 
oracle of Epirus, whose exact position has only of 
late been ascertained. We are not assisted here by 
any accurate ancient traveller like Pausanias, nor 
have we any itineraries or faithful measurements 
of distances to guide us; all is vague and indefi- 
nite. Dionysius of Halicarnassus placed it four 
days’ journey from Buthrotum and two from Am- 
bracia (Antiq. Rom.i.5). It is universally allowed 
that the temple of Dodona owed its origin to the 
Pelasgi at a period much anterior to the Trojan 
War; since many writers represent it as existing 
in the time of Deucalion, and even of Inachus 
(Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 679). Herodotus distinctly 
states that it was the most ancient oracle of Greece, 
and represents the Pelasgi as consulting it, on vari- 
ous occasions (ii.52). Hence the title of “ Pelasgic” 
assigned to Zeus, to whom the temple was dedi- 
cated (Iliad, xvi. 233). Of the existence, however, 
of another oracle in Thessaly of the same name no 
doubt can be entertained; and to this the prayer 
of Achilles, in Homer, probably had reference. 
Setting aside the fables which Herodotus has trans- 
mitted to us, and to which he evidently attached 
no belief, his report of the affinity which existed 
between the service of this temple and that of 
Thebes in Egyp% is deserving of attention. It ap- 
pears from this author that in his time the service 
of the temple was performed by women; and he 
has recorded the names of the three priestesses 
who officiated when he visited Dodona (ii. 55 ), 
Strabo, however, asserts that these duties were 
originally allotted to men, from the circumstance 
of Homer’s mention of the Selli as being attendant 
upon the gods. The term Selli was considered by 
many ancient writers to refer to a people of Pelas- 
gic origin (Soph. Trach. v. 1160 foll.; Aristot. Me- 
teorol. 1, 14). 

The responses of the oracle were originally de- 
livered from the sacred oak or beech (pnyds) (Soph. 
Trach. v.173). The god revealed his message in the 
rustling of the leaves, and the priests interpreted its 
meaning. Its reputation was at first confined to the 
inhabitants of Epirus, Acarnania, Aetolia, and the 
western parts of Greece (Pausan. vii. 21), but its 
fame was afterwards extended over the whole of 
that country, and even to Asia, as we know that 
on one occasion the oracle was consulted by Croe- 
sus (Herod. i. 46). The Boeotians were the only 
people who received the prophetic answers from 


the mouth of men; to all other nations they were | 


always communicated by the priestesses of the 
temple. The reason of this exception is stated at 
length by Strabo (401), on the authority of Epho- 
rus. Dodona was the first station in Greece to 
which the offerings of the Hyperboreans were de- 
spatched, according to Herodotus; they arrived 
there from the Adriatic, and were thence passed 
on to the Maliac Gulf (iv, 33). Among the several 
offerings presented to the temple by various na- 
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tions, one dedicated by the Corcyreans is particu- 
larly noticed. It was a brazen figure placed over 
a caldron of the same metal; this statue held in its 
hand a whip, the lash of which consisted of three 
chains, each having an astragalus fastened to the 
end of it; these, when agitated by the wind, struck 
the caldron and produced so continued a sound 
that 400 vibrations could be counted before it 
ceased. Hence arose the various proverbs of the 
Dodonean caldron and the Coreyrean lash. Me- 
nander, in one of his plays, compared an old nurse’s 
chatter to the endless sound of this kettle (Me- 
nand. Relig. ed. Meineke, p. 27). See ORACULA. 

We hear of the oracle of Dodona at the time of 
the Persian invasion (Herod. ix. 93); and again in 
the reign of Agesilaiis, who consulted it previously 
to his expedition into Asia. It is stated by Dio- 
dorus Siculus (xiv. 13) that Lysander was accused 
openly of having offered to bribe the priestess. 
The oracle which warned the Molossian Alexander 
of his fate is well known from Livy (viii. 24). 
From Demosthenes we learn that the answers de- 
livered from time to time to the Athenians were 
laid up in the public archives, and he himself ap- 
peals to their testimony on more than one occa- 
sion. At length, during the Social War, Dodona 
was, according to Polybius (iv. 67), almost entirely 
destroyed in an irruption of the Aetolians, under 
their leader Dorimachus, then at war with Epirus. 
It is probable that the temple of Dodona never re- 
covered from this disaster, as in Strabo’s time 
there was scarcely any trace left of the oracle, 
but the town must still have existed, as it is men- 
tioned by Hierocles among the cities of Epirus in 
the seventh century, and we hear of a bishop of 
Dodona in the council of Ephesus. All accounts 
seem to agree that Dodona stood either on the de- 
clivity or at the foot of an elevated mountain 
called Tomarus or Tamarus. Hence the term To- 
muri, supposed to be a contraction for Tomaruri 
(Topapovpor), or guardians of Tomarus, which was 
given to the priests of the temple. The site of Do- 
dona was at one time supposed to be near Janina 
in Epirus, but recent explorations in the valley 
of Dramisius at the foot of Mount Olytzika have 
brought to light many dedicatory inscriptions to 
Zeus Naios and Dioné, with other evidences that 
make this the probable site of the oracle. See 
Leake, Northern Greece, vols. i. and iv.; the Revue 
Archéologique for 1877, pp. 329, 397 ; and Carapanos, 
Dodone et ses Ruines (1878). (2) A city and oracle 
of Thessaly. It has given rise to much contro- 
versy whether Homer (J1. ii. 750) refers to this or 
the city of Epirus, and the scholiasts and commen- 
tators are divided in their opinions. 


Dodonaeus (Awdevaios). A surname of Zeus 
from Dodona. See Homer, Jl. xvi. 233. 


Dodonides (AwdSwvides). The priestesses who 
gave oracles in the temple of Zeus in Dodona. See 
DODONA. 

Dodrans. Nine twelfths or three fourths of a 
Roman as,; three fourths. Hence the phrase heres 
ex dodrante was used of an heir to three fourths 
of an estate. See As. 


Dodwell Vase. A small Greek vase covered 
with a lid and found at Corinth. The lid shows 
the representation of a boar-hunt and is inscribed 
with names. The body of the vase is ornamented 
with figures of animals. Its pattern shows traces 
of Phenician influence. The Dodwell vase is now 
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in the Old Pinacothek at Munich. See Zahn, 
Beschreibung der Galerie bemalter Vasen der kinig- 
lichen bayerischen 
Sammlung (Munich, 
1854); Lau and 
Krell, Die griechisch- 
en Vasen, ete. (Leip- 
zig, 1877); and the 
article Vas. 


Dog-days. See 
CANICULARES DIEs, 

Dogmatici (doy- 
parixol). See ME- 
DICINA. 

Dogs. See CANIs. 


Dolabella. The name ofa celebrated patrician | 
family of the Cornelia gens. Those most deserving 
of notice are: (1) CN. CORNELIUS DOLABELLA, con- 
sul B.c. 81, whom the young Iulius Caesar accused 
in the year77 of extortion in his province. (2) UN. 
CoRNELIUS DOLABELLA, praetor urbanus B.C. 81. 
With Verres as his legate he plundered his prov- | 
ince in Cilicia, and upon his return was accused, 


MQ 
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Dodwell Vase. 


(Munich.) 
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betrayed by Verres, and condemned. (3) P. Cor- 
NELIUS DOLABELLA, the son-in-law of Cicero, whose 
daughter Tullia he married in B.c. 51. He was one 
of the most profligate men of his age, and his con- 
duct cansed Cicero great uneasiness. On the break- 
ing out of the Civil War he joined Caesar, and | 
fought on his side at the battle of Pharsalia (B.c. | 
48), and was raised by him to the consulship in 44. | 
He afterwards received from Antony the province | 
of Syria. On his way to his province he plundered | 
the cities of Greece and Asia Minor, in consequence | 
of which the Senate sent against him Cassius, who | 
took Caesarea, in which Dolabella had taken ref- | 
uge. That he might not fall into the hands of his 
enemies he committed suicide, B.c. 43. | 

Dolabra, dim. DOLABELLA (cpidy, cptAiov). A 
tool consisting of a long handle and a double head, 
which terminated on one side in a sharp blade, the 
edge of which ran parallel to the handle (while the 


Dolabrae. 


(Blimner, Technologie.) 


blade of the ascia was at right angles to the handle), 
and on the other side in a pick, which was usually 
curved (falz). In this form it was used for hew- 
ing wood, for pruning where the pruning-hook was 
not strong enough, for making stockades, and for 
breaking down ramparts and walls. It was con- 
sequently a tool familiar to the Roman soldier, As 
may be seen in the accompanying illustration (fig. 
b) from Trajan’s Column. For the purpose, how- 
ever, of excavating or breaking up the earth (Pal- 
lad. ii. 1 and 3; iii. 21), a dolabra with a straighter 
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pick appears to have been used, as is shown in 
fig. a, from a relief on a tomb. Of a similar 


form is fig. ¢, which represents the dolabra used 
| by masons (Isid. Orig. xix. 19, 11). 


The hatchet 
used at sacrifices and by butchers was also called 
dolabra. 


Doliché (AoNiyn). (1) A town of Thessaly in the 
Perrhaebian district, to the southeast of Azorus. 
Here the Roman consul Q. Marcius Philippus re- 
ceived a deputation from the Achaean League, at 
the head of which was Polybius, who accompanied 
the Roman army in their singular and perilous 
march through the defiles of Olympus into Pieria 
(Liv. xlii. 53; id. xliv.2). (2) A town of Syria, sit- 


|uated in the district Eupbratensis and northwest 


of Zeugma. 
Dolichos (SdAryos), See Cursus; STapium. 


Dolium (idos). A large jar of earthenware into 
which new wine was placed to ferment, Many of 
them were large enough to hold a man, and were 
shaped like a huge caldron with globular bodies 
and wide mouths. Diogenes (q. v.) the Cynic took 
up bis abode in a dolinm (not in a tub, as popularly 
said), and in some ancient works of art he is de- 
picted as lolling in one of these vessels during his 
celebrated interview with Alexander the Great. 
See Diog. Laért. vi. 23; Sen. Zp. 90,14. 

DOLIA CURTA were urinals placed in the narrow 
streets between the houses for the convenience of 
those who passed by (Lucret. iv. 1026; Macrob. iii, 
16, § 15; Suet. Vesp. 23), 

Dolia were also used as coffins. In the Crimea, 
near Sebastopol, sixteen mido. were discovered, 
four feet four inches high, and two feet two inches 
in diameter. 

Makers of dolia were known as doliarii. 


Dolius (AdAwos). Aslave of Penelopé who, with 
his six sons, welcomed Odysseus home and joined 
him against the suitors (Odys. xxiv. 498). 


Dolls. See PUPA. 

Dolo (d0Awv). (1) A weapon consisting of a long 
staff with a short iron point (Verg. Aen. vii. 664). 
(2) A secret poniard or dagger inserted in a walk- 
ing-stick (Plut. Tib. Gracch. 10; Suet. Claud. 13, 
Domit. 17) or a whip (Dig.9, 2,52). (3) A small 
topsail of a ship. 

Dolonci (AdAoyxou). A people of Thrace (Herod. 
vi. 34). 

Dolépes ( Addomes). A powerful people in 
Thessaly, who dwelt on the Enipeus and fought 
before Troy. At a later time they dwelt at the 
foot of Mount Pindus; and their country, called 
Dolopia, was reckoned part of Epirus (Herod. vii. 
132). 

Dolus Malus, See CULPA. 

Domestici. See PRAETORIANI. 


Domicilium. A term of Roman law, signifying 
a man’s permanent home. The following is the 
well-known definition of domicilium given in the 
Corpus Iuris (Cod. x. 40, 7): “In eo loco singulos 
habere domicilium non ambigitur, ubi quis larem 
rerumque ac fortunarum suarum summam consti- 
tuit, unde rursus non sit discessurus, si nihil avo- 
cet, unde cum profectus est peregrinari videtur, 
quo si rediit peregrinari iam destitit.”. In a pas- 
sage of the Digest a man’s home is thus defined 
(Dig. 1. 16, 203): ‘Sed de ea re constitutum esse 
(respondit) eam domum unicuique nostrum debere 
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existimari, ubi quisque sedes et tabulas haberet 
suarumque rerum constitutionem fecisset.” A man 
acquired domicilium by making a place his resi- 
dence and intending to remain in it permanently 
(animus manendi). Domicilium was lost by aban- 
donment, and the question of the existence of dom- 
icile was treated as one of fact to be determined 
by the circumstances of each case. 

The conception of domicile has far more impor- 
tant consequences in modern systems of law than 
in ancient; it is the foundation of a branch of 
what is sometimes called private international 
law, but more correctly the conflict of laws. 


Dominium. Dominium or rerum dominium sig- 
nifies ownership of property, and dominus is the 
owner. Proprietas is frequently used as an equiy- 
alent to dominium ; and when ownership is distin- 
guished from usus fructus, the word proprietas is 
preferred to dominium as an expression for owner- 
ship. The term dominium or dominium legitimum 
is, strictly speaking, confined to ownership ex iwre 
Quiritium—i. e. to civil ownership—and does not 
include ownership in bonis—i. e. praetorian own- 
ership. 

Ownership is not defined by Roman legal writ- 
ers, but the general notion implied in the term is 
clear. It is a right which, subject to certain le- 
gal limitations, entitles a person to exercise full 
control over a corporeal thing to the exclusion of 
all other persons. Ownership cannot, however, 
be defined by enumerating all the powers which 
may be incidental to it, as the ius utendi, fruendi, 
possidendi, disponendi, since ownership may exist 
notwithstanding that one or more of these powers 
is detached from it. A thing may be considered 
to belong to a person whose powers over it are 
very much curtailed; hence arises the difficulty 
of defining ownership. The limitations to which 
ownership in Roman law is subject are either gen- 
eral or special. The former are imposed for the 
purpose of enforcing the precept sic utere tuo ut 
alienum non laedas: they prevent owners from so 
using their powers as to injure adjoining owners 
or the public generally. Special limitations on 
ownership arise by persons acquiring rights over 
property owned by some one else. For instance, 
the owner may be bound to allow to another per- 
son a certain use or enjoyment of the thing of 
which he is dominus, or to abstain from doing 
certain acts on or to his property and for the 
benefit of some other person. The only rights 
of this kind recognized by Roman law are servi- 
tus, emphyteusis, superficies, pignus : such rights are 
called iura in re aliena; they are protected, like 
dominium, by actions in rem: their nature is more 
fully explained under the head of Skervirus. Own- 
ership is in its nature single and entire; conse- 
quently the same thing cannot belong to several 
separate owners, but several persons may be joint 
domini or owners of one thing. 


Dominus. A master, owner. The word was 
applied as a title of respect to a superior in rank 
or station. ‘Thus the head of a family was some- 
times called dominus by the free members of his 
family as well as by his slaves. The title of domi- 
nus came to be ascribed to the emperor. The his- 
tory of this use of the word, which corresponds 
with changes in the character of the emperor, is 
briefly as follows: Augustus refused to be called 
dominus (Suet. dug. 53, with Peck’s note), as did 
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also Tiberius (Suet. Tib. 27); and Caligula was the 
first emperor who allowed himself to be addressed 
by the title (Victor. Caes.3). Domitian claimed the 
titles of Deus et Dominus (Dio Cass. xii. 13). Tra- 
jan only wished to be called princeps (Plin. Paneg. 
§§ 2, 63, 88). Pliny in his letters always addressee 
Trajan as dominus, but in doing so he does not in- 
tend to make use of an official title. Dominus first 
appears on imperial monuments in the reign of Sep- 
timius Severus. Aurelian first adopted the title 
Deus et Dominus on his coins. Diocletian allowed 
himself to be publicly addressed as dominus. From 
the fourth century the emperors freely ascribe the 
title to themselves. The reason why the earlier 
emperors objected to being styled dominus is to be 
found in the fact that they still kept up a pretence 
of republican equality. Now the word dominus to 
a Roman, like deamorns to a Greek, means a master 
in relation to slaves, or (politically) a tyrant, the 
possessor of arbitrary power (Sall. Zug.85). Later, 
when the imperial power had become hedged about 
by precedent and tradition, the emperor wiJlingly 
accepted the title as his due. 

The word dominus, besides retaining its full 
force as a term of great dignity, underwent a fur- 
ther development as a social title. In Suet. Claud. 
21, it is applied by the emperor to his plebeian 
guests as an ordinary title of courtesy. In Mart. 
vi. 88, it is equivalent to ‘ Mister.” It is used by 
Ovid (Am. iii. 7. 11) as a term of affection. In the 
modern languages it has developed through the 
Low Latin forms domnus, domna, donnus, domini- 
cella into the Portuguese dom, Span. don, dona, Fr. 
dame, madame (mea domna), demoiselle, and Old Eng- 
lish dan. See Peck’s note to Suet. dug. 53. 


Domitia. (1) Lepipa, aunt of Nero, accused of 
magic and put to death (a.p. 54) through the in- 
trigues of Agrippina, who was jealous of her in- 
fluence over Nero (Tac. Ann. xii. 64 foll.). (2) 
DomiTiLLa, wife of Vespasian, who had by her 
Titus and Domitian and a daughter named Dom- 
itilla. She had been the mistress of a Roman 
knight and passed for a freedwoman; but she 
was declared of free birth on having been ac- 
knowledged by her father Flavius Liberalis, who 
held the situation of scribe to one of the quaes- 
tors. She died before Vespasian came to the 
throne (Suet. Vesp. 3). (3) LONGINa, daughter 
of the famous Corbulo, the general of Nero. She 
married Aelius Lamia, but was seduced by Domi- 
tian and, after the birth of a daughter, publicly 
raised to the throne. Hardly, however, had the 
emperor elevated her to the station of Augusta, 
when his jealousy was alarmed by certain famil- 
larities to which she admitted the pantomime 
Paris, so that he drove her from the palace. The 
ascendency which she had acquired, however, 
over the vicious emperor was too strong to be 
thus suddenly dissolved, and she was recalled to 
her former station, Domitia was concerned, it is 
thought, in the conspiracy by which the emperor 
lost his life. She died during the reign of Trajan 
(Suet. Dom. 3). 


Domitianus, Tirus Fuavius. The second son 
of Vespasian, born at Rome a.p, 51. Vespasian, 
well aware of his natural disposition, reposed no 
confidence in him during his whole reign. Domi- 
tian, however, accompanied his father and_ his 
brother Titus in their triumph at the close of the 


Jewish War, Upon the death of Vespasian he 
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endeavoured to foment troubles in the Empire 
and share the succession with Titus. The latter, 
however, forgave him, treated him with great 
kindness, aud made him his colleague in the con- 
sulship, always declaring to him that he intended 
him for his successor. Domitian is accused of 
hastening the death of Titus by poison—a charge, 
however, not warranted by the circumstances of 
Titus’s death. The beginning of his reign was 
marked by moderation and a display of justice 
bordering upon severity. 
for the reformation of public morals, and punished 
with death several persons guilty of adultery as 
well as some vestals who had broken their vows. 
He completed several splendid buildings begun 
by Titus—among others an odeum, or theatre for 
musical performances. The most important event 
of his reign was the conquest of Britain by Agrico- 
la, but Domitian grew jealous of that great com- 
mander’s reputation and recalled him to Rome. 
His suspicious temper and his pusillanimity made 
him afraid of every man who was distinguished 
either by birth and connections or by merit and 
popularity, and he mercilessly sacrificed many to 
his fears, while his avarice led him to put to 
death a number of wealthy persons for the sake 
of their property. The usual pretext for these 
murders was the charge of conspiracy or trea- 


son, and thus a numerous race of informers was | 


created and maintained by this system of spolia- 
tion. His cruelty was united to a deep dissimula- 
tion, and in this particular he resembled Tiberius 
rather than Caligula or Nero. He either put to 
death or drove away from Rome the philosophers 
and men of letters; Epictetus was one of the ex- 


iled. He found, however, some flatterers among | 


the poets, such as Martial, Silius Italicus, and Sta- 
tius. The latter dedicated to him his Thebais and 
Achilleis and commemorated the events of his 
reign in his Silvae. But, in reality, the reign of 
Domitian was other than favourable to the Ro- 
man arms, except in Britain. In Moesia and Da- 
cia, in Germany and Pannonia, his armies were 


defeated and whole provinces lost (Tac. Agric. | 


41). Domitian him- 
self went twice into 
Moesia to oppose the 
Dacians, but, after 
several defeats, con- 
eluded a disgraceful 
peace with their king 
Decebalus, whom he 
acknowledged as 
sovereign, and to 
whom he agreed to 
pay tribute, which 
was afterwards dis- 
continued by Trajan. 
Yet Domitian made 
a pompous report of 
his victories to the 
Senate and assumed 
the honours of a tri- 
umph. In the same ; 
manner he triumphed over the Cotti and the Sar- 
matians, which made Pliny the Younger say that 
the triumphs of Domitian were always evidence 
of some advantages gained by the enemies of 
Rome. In a.v. 95, Domitian assumed the consul- 
ship for the seventeenth time, together with Fla- 
vius Clemens, who had married Domitilla, a rela- 


Domitian. (Cameo in Paris.) 


His affected great zeal | 
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tive of the emperor. In that year a persecution 
of the Christians is recorded in the history of the 
Church, but it seems that it was not directed 
particularly against them, but against the Jews, 
with whom the Christians were often confounded 
by the Romans. Flavius Clemens and his wife 
were among the victims. In the following year, 
A.D, 96, a conspiracy was formed against Domi- 
tian among the officers of his guards and several 
of his intimate friends, and his wife, the infamous 
Domitilla, herself is said to have participated in 
it. The immediate cause of it was his increasing 
suspicion, which threatened the life of every one 
around him, and which is said to have been stim- 
ulated by the predictions of astrologers and sooth- 
Sayers, whom he was very ready to consult. He 
was killed in his apartments by several of the 
conspirators, after struggling with them for some 
time, in his forty-fifth year and in the fifteenth of 
his reign. On the news of his death the Senate 
assembled and elected M. Cocceius Nerva emperor. 
The character of Domitian is represented by all 
ancient historians in the darkest colours, as being 
a compound of timidity and cruelty, of dissimula- 
tion and arrogance, of self-indulgence and stern 
severity towards others. He gave himself up to 
every excess and plunged into the most degrading 
vices. Conceiving at last the idea of arrogating 
divine honours to himself, he assumed the titles 
of Lord and God and claimed to be a son of 
Minerva. Soon after he had succeeded to the 
government he indulged in that love of soli- 
tude which pride and fear combined to render in 
a very short time the most confirmed of all his 
habits. In the beginning of. his reign, says his 
biographer, he accustomed himself to spend sey- 
eral hours every day in the strictest privacy, em- 
ployed frequently in nothing else than in catching 
flies and piercing them with a sharp instrument. 
Hence the well-known remark made by Vibius 
Crispus, who, when asked whether there was any 
one with the emperor, replied, “ No, not even a fly.” 
Domitian took a delight in inspiring others with 
terror, and Dio Cassius tells of a singular banquet, 
to which he invited the principal members of the 
Senate and equestrian order, where everything 
wore the appearance of an intended execution. 
He once even convened the Senate to determine 
in what way a large turbot should be cooked, 
whether whole or divided (Juv. iv.). The Senate, 
after his death, issued a decree that his name 
should be struck out of the Roman annals and 
obliterated from every public monument. His 
career is sketched in detail by Imhoff (1857). 


Domitia Gens. A celebrated plebeian family, 
divided into two branches—that of the Calvini and 
that of the Ahenobarbi. The Calvini attained to 
the consular office B.C. 331, and the Ahenobarbi in 
B.c. 191. The latter, at length, in the person of 
Nero, became invested with imperial power; but 
with this emperor perished the male line of the 
Domitii. Domitian belonged to this family only 
through his mother Domitia. 


Domitia Lex. See LEx. 

Domitilla. See DOMmITIA. 

Domitius Afer. See AFER. 

Domitius Ahenobarbus. See AHENOBARBUS. 
Domitius Calvinus. See CALVINUS. 
Domitius Corbiilo. See CORBULO. 
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Domitius Marsus. See MaRsvs. 


Domitius Ulpianus. See ULPIANUS. 

Domna, Iuuia Pra. A native of Emesa, of low 
birth, but married to the Roman emperor Septim- 
ius Severus (A.D. 175), by whom she had Caracalla 
and Geta. She was a woman of much intellectual 
power and both political and literary ability, hav- 
ing great influence over her husband, after whose 
death she was intrusted by Caracalla with the 
conduct of state business of the first importance. 
When Caracalla was put to death by Macrinus 
(A.D. 217) she was at first treated with much con- 
sideration; but having excited the suspicion of 
Macrinus, she was banished from Antioch, and soon 
after ended her own life by voluntary starvation 


Tulia Pia Domna. 


(Vatican Museum.) 


(A.D. 217). 
beauty but of loose morals; and is accused by 
Spartianus, Aurelius Victor, Eutropius, and Orosius 
of having maintained an incestuous intercourse 
with Caracalla, so that she was popularly known 
at Alexandria as “TIocasta.” Dio Cassius, however, 
her contemporary, does not mention this scandalous 
story. Iulia was the great-aunt of Elagabalus and 
of Alexander Severus. 

Domus (oikia, oiknows, olkntnpiov, a dwelling- 
house; oikos, generally a room; in Homer and the 
tragedians, dduos, but more usually in the plural 
as a dwelling-house). <A house. 

I, Pre-HISTORIC.—One special form of hut ap- 
pears to have been commonly used by many different 
races of men at an early stage of their development. 
This was asmall circular structure made of branches 
of trees stuck into the ground in a circle, and then 
bent inwards till their ends met and were tied to- 
gether at the top. This rude frame-work was then 
filled in by wattled work woven in and out, and the 
whole was daubed over with tempered mud or clay. 
The hut of Achilles, thatched with rushes (JJ. xxiv. 
450), was probably a dwelling of this sort. 

In historic times a survival of this ancient cir- 
cular form of house existed in the form of the Pry- 
taneum in Athens and elsewhere, and also in the 


She is described as a woman of much | 
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Athenian @ddos, which was built in the newer part 
of Athens as an adjunct, in a more convenient posi- 
tion for the use of the Prytanes. ‘The Tholus was 
a round building with a conical roof, and must 
have had some resemblance to the Roman Temple 
of Vesta, to which the same name was frequently 
applied. The original Temple of Vesta was a round 
hut formed with wattle-work of osiers (Ovid, Fast. 
vi. 261 foll.; Fest. p. 250 M.). 

Even during the imperial period in Rome one 
or more wattled huts were preserved in memory 
of the primitive dwellings of its founders. One 
of these, which stood at the western angle of the 
Palatine Hill, was known as the Casa Romuli 
(Dionys. i. 79); it was twice burned and repaired 
during the reign of Augustus (Dio Cass. xlviii. 43, 
and liv. 29). The Tugurium Faustuli is probably 
another name for the same thing. Another hut, 
also called after Romulus, appears to have been 
preserved on the 
Capitoline Hill 
(Vitruv. ii. 1; Sen. 
Contr. 1. 6). 

A careful repre- 
sentation of this 
early form of house, 
as used by the pre- 
historic Latin race, 
exists in the small 
sepulchral ‘ house- 
urns,” which are 
found in consider- 
able numbers in the early cemeteries of central 
Italy and elsewhere. These curious pieces of ar- 
chaic pottery have small movable doors fixed with 
a wooden peg. See Virchow, Die italienischen und 
deutschen Haus-Urnen (Berlin, 1884). 

During the many centuries which elapsed before 
the commencement of the historic period of Greece, 
a state of society existed very different from that 
with which Greek literature has made us familiar. 
Instead of large cities, a number of small, highly for- 
tified towns or villages were ruled in an autocratic 
way by some chieftain of semi- Oriental habits, 
who lived in astyle of much luxury and splendour, 
surrounded by a group of followers, very much 
like those of a medieval feudal lord. At this early 
period wealth and splendour, which in historic 
times were devoted to the more public uses of the 
agora, the council chamber, and the temples of the 
gods, were lavished on the palace of the chief. It 
is this period that is celebrated in the Homeric 
poems which, there is every reason to believe, 
give us a faithful, if highly coloured, picture of 
the magnificence which adorned the dwellings of 
wealthy chiefs, such as Alcinoiis and, in a lesser 
degree, Odysseus. The recent discoveries made by 
Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld, within the mas- 
sive walls of Tiryns (the Tipuys recyiweooa of Ho- 
mer), have for the first time shown us that the 
stately and richly decorated palaces of the Odys- 
sey were not wholly the offspring of a poet’s fancy. 
See TIRYNS. 

II. Tak Homeric PaLace or OpyssEus.—The 
palace of Odysseus, as depicted in the Odyssey, 
may be taken as representing the Homeric house. 
It has been most clearly described by Prof. Gard- 
ner, of whose valuable paper in the Quarterly Re- 
view (January, 1886) what follows under this head 
is practically a summary. 

The Homeric house consisted of three parts: 


Casa Romuli. 
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avAn, the fore-court ; Séua or péyapor, the hall of 
the men ; and @a\ayos, called in later times yuva- 
k@viris, the apartments of the women. The house 
was entered by massive folding-doors (@vpau dixXi- 
des), and on either side were stone seats (€Spac). 
The doors led into the addy, or open court-yard, 
which was used as a kind of farm-yard. On 
either side and behind were chambers (@dXapov) 
used for various purposes, such as grinding the 
corn (Od. xx. 105), and sometimes for sleeping in 
(Od. xix. 48). In one corner of the court was the 
@0Xos, a circular building. In the midst of the 
court was the altar of Zevds épxeios. In the court 
were two colonnades or porticoes, each called ai- 
Govea, one on either side right and left of the 
court-yard (ai@ovea aiAjjs), and the other opposite 
the entrance to the court-yard and along the front 
of the déua or péyapoy. The latter is often con- 
sidered as part of the mpddouos, so that aidovca 
and mpddonos are often used as synonymous 
terms. Crossing the ai@ovoa, the visitor passed 
into the péyapoy or d@ua, where the chiefs lived. 
At either end of the péyapoy was a door, one lead- 


10 10 
Palace of Odysseus. Ground-plan. (Gardner.) 
. avan, fore-court. 4, doupoddkn. ‘ 
aa y? Altar of Zeis épkeios. a. péAwos odds. 
b. AdXos. B. acvos obdés. 
B. daua or péyapov, men’s hall, 5. Oiipa. : 
c. taxdpa. 6. bpaobipn. 
C. @ddXapos, Women’s hall. % kipak. 
1. Ovpac dexrLdes. 8. Aauipn. 
2. aidovea, mpddopos. 9, 9, Oarapor. 
3. Ovpa. 10, 10. édpax. 
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ing into the court-yard through the aiéovea, and 
the other into the women’s apartments, the @dXa- 
fos, properly so called. In front of either door 
was a threshold (otdds), probably raised. The 
threshold in front of the door into the jeyapov 
was made of ash-wood, and the threshold in front 
of the door into the women’s apartments was of 
stone, Adivos odds (Od. xx. 258), a distinction which 
is most important for understanding the combat 
between Odysseus and the suitors. By the ashen 
threshold was the dovpodé«n, or spear-stand, close 
to one of the pillars (Od. i. 128). The péyapov was 
of great size. In the palace of Odysseus the three 
hundred suitors of Penelopé feasted in it. Its 
height was that of the house itself, and its roof 
was supported by lofty pillars (kioves). In the up- 
per part of the péyapoy was the éeoydpa, or hearth, 
where the food was cooked (Od. xx. 123), and the 


| smoke escaped through a hole in the roof, as in 


the old Roman atrium. Besides the two princi- 
pal doors of the péyapoy already mentioned, there 
was a third, or postern-door, called dpcrodvpn, the 
position of which has given rise to much dispute. 
It should, however, probably be placed, for the 
reasons given by Gardner and Jebb, on the side 
of the jéyapov, as shown in the plan (Plan, 6), 


leading into the Aavpy (Od. xxii. 128, 187), or nar- 
|Tow passage which gave access to the women’s 


apartments from the outer court-yard, thus avoid- 
ing the necessity of passing through the péyapov 


(Plan, 8). 


The women’s rooms, or Oddapos, properly so 
called, also styled péyapa yuvaik@y (Od. xxii. 151), 
were immediately behind the péyapoy on the 
ground-floor, directly communicating with the 
latter by a door. This is clear from the whole 
narrative in the Odyssey of the combat between 
Odysseus and the suitors. The passages proving 
this have been critically examined by Prof. Jebb 
in the essay quoted below. (Cf. Od. xvii. 506, xx. 


| 389, ete.; see also iv. 718.) Here the women sat 


engaged in weaving and domestic occupations. 
Here was the nuptial chamber, with the mar- 
riage-bed made by Odysseus with his own hands 
(Od. xxiii. 192, 295). The ordinary sleeping and 
other rooms of the women were in the upper 
story (vepwiov), which was reached by a ladder, 
kripag (Od. xxi. 5; ef. Od, ii. 358, iv. 760; Il. ii. 
514, xvi. 184; Eustath. ad Od. i. 328, p. 1420, 53). 
Hence we find Penelopé, after sleeping with Odys- 
seus in the nuptial chamber, ascending with her 
handmaids into the upper chamber ( Od. xxiii. 
364). It is therefore a mistake on the part of 
some modern writers to describe the women’s 
rooms as situated only in the upper story. In 
the women’s rooms was the armory (@a\apos ér- 
ov, ef. Od. xxii. 140, 151-156), and the treasury 
at the further extremity (@a\apos éxyxaros), with 
a high roof (Od. xxi. 8). In the women’s part of 
the house there was also an open court, in which 
grew an olive-tree in the palace of Odysseus (Od. 
xxiii. 190). 

For further details regarding the Homeric house, 
reference may be made to Gardner, Jowrn. of Hel- 
lenic Studies, iii. p. 264 foll.; Jebb, ib. vii. p. 170 
foll.; Dérpfeld, in Schliemann’s Tiryns (London, 
1866); Winckler, Die Wohnhiuser der Hellenen 
(Berlin, 1868); Protodikos, De Aedibus Homericis 
(Leipzig, 1877); Rumpf, De <Aedibus Homericis 
(Giessen, 1884). Valuable accounts of the archi- 
tecture and other arts of the Homeric period are 
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given by Helbig, Das homerische Epos (1876), and 
by Buchholz, Die homerischen Realien (Leipzig, 
1883-85). 

Ill. THE LATER GREEK House.—The discoveries 
of recent years have shown that bricks made of 
unbaked clay were very extensively used down to 
quite late times for the private houses of the 
Greeks, and this is one reason why examples of 
Hellenic domestic architecture are so very rare. 
Burnt bricks were first introduced by the Romans 
(Bliimner, Technol. wu. Terminol., ete., ii. p. 11). Till 
quite recently very few remains of Greek houses 
were known to exist. The excavations, however, 
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made in the Greek city of Naukratis in the Egyp- 
tian Delta during 1884-86 by Messrs. Flinders 
Petrie and Ernest Gardner have brought to light 
remains of a large number of Greek streets and 
houses, all built of sun- 
dried brick, coated with 
painted stucco. The ac- 
companying figure 
shows part of Mr. Pe- 
trie’s discoveries: A is 
a single house forming 
a complete imsula, as 
the Romans would call 
it; it consists of six 
rooms, with what was 
probably a small cen- 
tral open court. BB 
appear to be shops. 


Plan of a Greek House at Nau- 
kratis in Egypt. 


C C are narrow streets. In this Greek city the 
streets seem all to be very narrow, and the insulae 
are mostly very small—in many cases, like the 
figured example, consisting of one house only. 
Though but very scanty remains were found of the 
unbaked-brick walls, yet in a few places patches 
of painted stucco on the exterior were found in 
situ. Though walls of this sort would last very 
well so long as they were roofed over and pro- 
tected by their coating of hard stucco, yet when 
once they had fallen into a ruined state the pro- 
cess of decay would be rapid and complete, even 
in Egypt, and of course much more so in a more 
rainy climate. 

The other more important examples of Greek 
domestic architecture which have yet been dis- 
covered are some houses in the Piraeus, the foun- 
dations of which were exposed in 1884 during the 
laying out of a new street by the municipality. 
(See Dr. Do6rpfeld, in Mittheil. d. deutsch. archiiol. 
Inst. in Athen, vol. ix. no. 3, 1884.) ~The figure 
shows a reduction made from Dr. Dérpfeld’s plan. 

On the southeast and southwest sides the block 
faces upon streets; it appears to be a double 
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Plan of a Greek House discovered in the Piraeus, 
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house, though this is not quite certain, owing to 
the impossibility of ascertaining the positions of 
all the doors. On the northwest side remains were 
found of a large open peristyle, apparently derived 
from the avAy of the earlier Hellenic plan; under 
the covered porticus of this cloister an altar was 
found, probably dedicated to Zeus Herkeios. On 
the southeast side the house was entered through 
a long shallow porch, with two columns, in which 
stood another altar, probably that of Apollo Agyi- 
eus. This porch led into a small open court, sar- 
rounded on three sides by a covered walk (oroa or 
porticus). The pavement of this was laid so as to 
drain into an open gully, through which the rain- 
water escaped into a drain. In one corner of the 
court was a well, and on the other side a stone cis- 
tern for storing water; a second cistern stood in 
the room adjoining the open court on the north- 
west. Some remains of paving were found, as is 
indicated on the plan. In one room it consists of 
stone flags; in another of a sort of rude mosaic, 
formed of pebbles set in concrete. On the south- 
west side are some rooms which were entered di- 
rectly from the street; these may have been shops 
or public offices. Traces of a staircase leading to 
an upper floor were found at one end of the room 
with the flagging pavement. This block meas- 
ures, without counting the large peristyle, about 
140 feet by 75 feet. The clear open space of the 
peristyle was about 68 feet wide; its other dimen- 
sion was not discovered. It is possible that this 
block may have been all part of the same house— 
one portion being the avdpeviris, or men’s part, and 
the rest the yuvatkviris, or Women’s part. 

During the most flourishing period of Greece the 
private houses appear to have been small and sim- 
ple in design; splendour of materials and orna- 
ment were reserved for the temples of the gods 
and the public buildings, such as the Agora and 
the great oroai, which in Athens especially con- 
tributed so largely to the architectural magnifi- 
cence of the city. The front of the house towards 
the street was not large, as the apartments ex- 
tended rather in the direction of its depth than of 
its width. In towns the houses were often built 
side by side, with party walls between (dyudroryor 
oikia.). The exterior wall was plain and often 
covered with plaster or stucco. Sometimes, as in 
Tanagra, the exterior was adorned with what was 
probably terra-cotta (Dicaearch. p. 245, Fuhr). 
Plutarch says that Phocion’s house was ornament- 
ed with plates of bronze (Plut. Phoc. 18). Unbaked 
clay, as we have already shown, was used for the 
walls; thus it was easy for the Plataeans to break 
through the party walls of their houses, so as to 
communicate with each other. For the same rea- 
son the burglar was called rorywpiyos, because he 
found it easier to obtain an entrance into houses 
by breaking through the soft walls than by the 
door or windows (Plat. De Leg. 831 E). 

Foreigners were specially struck by the mean 
appearance of the private houses of Athens in the 
time of Pericles, as strongly contrasting with the 
splendour of the public buildings (Thue. ii. 14, 65). 
“A stranger,” says Dicaearchus, “might doubt 
upon a sudden view whether this were really the 
city of Athens,” so mean were the houses and 
crooked and narrow the streets. It was not till 
the time of Demosthenes that good houses began 
to be built in Athens. 

In all cases the country houses must have been 
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much finer buildings than those in the old cities, 
where streets were narrow and sites often very 
cramped (Isocr. dreop. § 20). Thucydides (ii. 14) 
speaks of the preference of the Athenians for houses 
in the country. See VILua. 

The plan and whole arrangement of town and 
country houses would naturally be absolutely dif- 
ferent, and it is unreasonable to suppose that one 
fixed type of house was used by the Greeks. Ex- 
isting remains show us that the Roman houses had 
as many varieties of plan as we have now, and yet 
many archeologists have written as if there was 
one stereotyped plan of house used in classical 
times. The somewhat pedantic language of Vi- 
truvius (vi. 7,10) on the subject has tended to sup- 
port the belief in the existence of one fixed type 
of Greek house, but at his date, in the reign of 
Augustus, archeology was practically an unknown 
science, and it may reasonably be suggested that 
the so-called Greek plan of Vitruvius does not rep- 
resent the domestic architecture of the bygone 
days when the Greeks were an independent race, 
but rather Vitruvius’s private notion, as a practis- 
ing architect, of a house to be built for some 
wealthy Roman in the revived pseudo-Hellenic 
style which began to be popular in the reigns of 
the early emperors of Rome. 

Nevertheless, many of Vitruvius’s statements 
may be of great use in illustrating difficult pas- 
sages in older Greek writers, which treat of some 
details in the Hellenic house, especially when the 
description is compared with some of the exist- 
ing Roman dwellings, which are evidently design- 
ed to some extent after a real or supposed Greek 
model. 

Greek houses had three principal features in 
common. First, there were one or two open courts, 
surrounded by the various rooms. Secondly, in a 
Greek family the women lived in private apart- 
ments allotted to their respective use. Hence the 
house was always divided into two distinct por- 
tions, already mentioned—the Andronitis (avédpo- 
viris), Or men’s apartments, and the Gynaeconitis 
(yuvackavirts), Or Women’s apartments. Thirdly, 
the Gynaeconitis was, as a general rule, in larger 
houses behind the Andronitis, and on the same 
floor as the latter Much difficulty has been oc- 
casioned in the arrangement of a Greek house by 
the statement of Vitruvius (vi. 7 [10]) that the 
principal entrance led at once into the Gynae- 
conitis, and that the Andronitis therefore was be- 
hind the women’s rooms, or rather, if we construe 
his words strictly, by their side. But such an ar- 
rangement is alike inconsistent with the careful 
state of seclusion in which the Greek women were 
kept, and also with the positive statements of the 
writers of the period. It is very likely that Vitru- 
vius misunderstood to some extent the descriptions 
given by his Greek authorities, and has assigned 
to the Gynaeconitis the arrangement of the An- 
‘dronitis. 

The plan below of the ground-floor of a Greek 
house of the larger size, with two courts or peri- 
styles, is taken, with slight alterations, from Guhl 
and Koner. It is of course conjectural, but it will 
‘serve for the probable arrangements (for further 
we cannot go) of the Greek house at the period we 
‘are speaking of. Other plans, differing very much 
from this, have been given by several modern 
writers; but this appears on the whole the most 

consistent with the ancient authorities. In smaller 
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Plan of a Greek House. (Guhl and Koner.) 


. Entrance-hall. 
. Peristyle of the Andronitis. 
a. Altar of Zevs épxecos. 
Andron, or dining-hall. 
b. éotia. 
. Peristyle of the Gynaeconitis. 
. Rooms of the Andronitis. 
. Perhaps sanctuaries of the deo: xtijoror ANd Oeol matpwor, 
. Thalamos. 
. Amphithalamos. 
. Rooms of the Gynaeconitis, for working in wool and other 
purposes. 
I. Rooms of the Andronitis, and in some houses perhaps shops 
opening to the street. 
1. [pédouos, and farther back, street-door, attAecos Oipa. 
2. Door between the men’s and women’s rooms, jécavdos Or 
pétavdos Oipa. 
3. Garden-door, knmaia bipa. 
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houses the Gynaeconitis was much more limited, 
having no open court, and in some cases was re- 
stricted to the upper story. 

Some other matters connected with a Greek 
house require notice, 

(1) Upper Stories.-When there was an upper 
story (irepaor, dupes), it seldom extended over the 
whole space occupied by the lower story. The 
principal use of the upper story was for the sleep- 
ing apartments, both of the family and of the 
slaves. Houses rarely had more than two stories ; 
but in later times we find in the larger towns men- 
tion of houses with three stories (rproréyn, Arte- 
mid, iv. 46; Acts, xx. 8,9). The access to the 
upper floor seems to have been sometimes by stairs 
(dvaa0poi) on the outside of the house, leading up 
from the street, as was the case at Rome (Aristot. 
Occ. ti. 5, p. 1347, 5). The upper story was some- 
times let, or used for lodging guests (Antiph. De 
Venef.§ 14). But in some large houses there were 
rooms set apart for the reception of guests (Eevaves) 
on the ground-floor. 
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Portions of the upper story sometimes projected 
beyond the walls of the lower part, forming bal- 
conies or verandas (mpoBodal, yerourodicpara, Pol- 
lux, i. 81), like the Roman maeniana. 

(2) Roofs.—The roofs were generally flat, and it 
was customary to walk about upon them, as on 
the solaria at Rome (Lys. adv. Simon. § 11; Aris- 
toph. Lysistr. 389), or to pass from one house to an- 
other (Demosth. c. Androt. p. 609, § 53). But high- 
pitched roofs were also used, covered with tiles 
(képapos, Pollux, i. 81). 

(3) Doors.—For particulars, see IANUA and CLA- 
vis. In the interior of the house the place of 
doors was sometimes supplied by curtains (apa- 
meTadopata, Tapakadvppara), Which also hung be- 
tween the pillars of the peristyle. They were 
either plain, dyed, or embroidered (Pollux, x. 32; 
Theophr. 5). 
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| xxxvi. § 184). 
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and that the smoke escaped through an opening 
in the roof; but it is not easy to understand how 
this could be the case when there was an upper 
istory. The xamrvodoxn mentioned by Herodotus 
(viii. 137) was not really a chimney, but only 
an opening in the roof. But the karvyn of Aris- 
_tophanes ( Vesp. 143) seems to have been really 
|a chimney, as it is described by the Scholiast on 
the passage as pipe-shaped (aAnvoedys ). In 
any case, the chimney seems to have been used 
only in the kitchen (dardnoy, Alexis ap. Athen. ix. 
| p. 386 b). 

| (7) Decoration.—The decorations of the interior 
/ were very plain at the period to which our de- 
| scription refers. The floors were mere plaster. At 
a late period coloured stones were used (Plin. H. N. 
Mosaics are first mentioned as in- 
The 


troduced under the kings of Pergamus. 
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-Aula of Greek House. 


(4) Windows.—The principal openings for the 
admission of light and air were in the uncovered 
peristyle and perhaps in the roofed part of the 
peristyle; but it is incorrect to suppose that the 
houses had no windows (Aupides), or at least none 
overlooking the street. They appear to have been 
chiefly in the upper story, and in ancient works 
of art women are represented looking out of them 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 797, Eccles. 961). 

(5) Privies—These were called dmémaro, ddo- 
Sor, or Kkompaves. Their position is nowhere ex- 
pressly indicated, but they were probably, as in 
Roman houses (see below ), in proximity to the 
kitchen. 

(6) Heating.—Artificial warmth was procured by 
little portable stoves (€oydpia, éoxapides) or chaf- 
ing-dishes (avOpaxia). (See Focus.) Itis often sup- 
posed that the chimney was altogether unknown, 


(Von Falke.) 


walls, up to the fourth century B.c., seem to have 
been only whitewashed. The first instance of 
painting them is that of Alcibiades (Andoc. In 
Alcib. § 17)—an innovation that met with consid- 
erable opposition (Xen. Mem. iii. 8, § 10; Oecon. ix. 
2). Plato mentions the painting of the walls of 
houses as a mark of a rpypéoa rods (Repub. ii, 
373 A), These allusions prove that the practice 
was not uncommon in the time of Plato and Xeno- 
phon. We have also mention of painted ceilings 
at the same period, and at a later period this mode 
of decoration became general. 

(8) Letting and Price of Houses.—There was a 


great deal of speculation in the building and let- 
ting of houses at Athens (Xen, Qecon. iii.1). A 
distinction was made at Athens between the oikia, 
which was a dwelling-house for a single family, 
and the cuvoikia, which was adapted to hold sev- 
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eral families—like the Roman insula. The lodg- 
ing-houses were let mostly to foreigners who came 
to Athens on business, and especially to the péroi- 
kot, Whom the law did not allow to acquire real 
property, and who therefore could not purchase 
houses of their own. Pasion, the banker, had a 
lodging -honse valued at 100 minas (Demosth. ec. 
Steph. i. p. 1110, § 28). Two counting-houses are 
mentioned by Isaeus (De Hagn. Her. § 42) as yield- 
ing areturn of rather more than 8} per cent. inter- 
est on the purchase-money. But this probably was 
much below the average. The summer season was 
the most profitable for the letting of houses, when 
merchants and other visitors flocked to Athens. 
The rent was commonly paid by the month. 
~ Lodging-honses were frequently taken on specula- 
tion by persons called vavkAnpor or orabpodxou 
(Ammon., Harpocrat.), who made a profit by under- 
letting them, and sometimes for not very reputable 
purposes (Isaeus, De Philoct. Her. § 19). Boeckh 
has given an account from the ancient writers of 
the prices of houses at Athens, which seem to have 
been very small. They varied from 3 minas ($54) 
to 120 minas ($2160), according to their size, situa- 
tion, and condition, from 30 to 50 minas ($540 to 
$900) being an ordinary price (Boeckh, Publ. Econ. 
of Athens, pp. 65, 141; Staatshaush. i. p. 84). 

For further details regarding the Greek house, 
see the commentators on Vitruvius; Schneider, 
Epim. ad Xen. Mem. ; Hirt, Die Lehre der Gebdude, 
pp. 287-289; Stieglitz, Archdol. d. Baukunst, vol. ii. 
pt. 2, pp. 150-159; Krause, Deinokrates, p. 488 foll. ; 
Winckler, Die Wohnhduser der Hellenen (Berlin, 
1868); Becker - G6ll, Charikles, ii. p. 105 foll.; Her- 
mann-Bliimner, Griech. Privatalt. p. 143 foll.; Guhl 
and Koner, Leben d. Griech. u. Rém. p. 95 foll., 5th 
ed.); Laloux, I’ Architecture Grecque (1888). 

IV. THE RoMAN Hovuse.—The earliest dwellings 
of the Latins on the Palatine Hill were probably 
mere huts of mud - daubed osiers, like the hut of 
Romulus, which was preserved as a sacred relic for 
many centuries. After the burning of Rome by the 
Gauls, the city was rebuilt in haste, with very nar- 
row streets and on no regular plan (Liv. v. 55). 
Even the houses of the richest citizens were small 
and of inexpensive materials, such as unburnt 
brick or soft brown tufa. No examples of fired 
bricks are known in Roman buildings till the time 
of Iulius Caesar; and the remarks of Vitruvius 
seem to refer wholly to crude or sun-dried bricks, 
of which no examples in Rome have survived to 
modern times. Down to the beginning of the last 
century of the Republic, Romans of rank continued 
to live in small houses. In B.c. 125, the censors 
censured Lepidus, the augur, because he paid 6000 
sesterces (about $250) for his house rent (Vell. Pa- 
tere. ii.10); and Sulla, when a young man, paid only 
3000 sesterces for his rooms on the ground-floor, 
while a freedman in the upper part of the same 
house paid only 2000 sesterces, or $80 (Plut. Sall. 
er}, * 

the earliest regulation we find respecting houses 
is a law of the Twelve Tables that each building 
should be separated from another by a space of 24 
feet called ambitus (Fest. pp. 5, 11, M.). But this 
enactment was disregarded, and was again en- 
forced by Nero when he rebuilt the city (Tae. 
Ann. xv. 43; see below). As Rome increased in 
population, the houses were raised in height. The 
insula, in which the lower and middle classes 
lived, was a building of several stories, let out in 
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flats or separate rooms to different families or per- 
sons. The domus or aedes privatae, on the contrary, 
Was a separate house, in later times a palace, usu- 
ally with only one story above the ground-floor, 
the abode of the rich and great, and inhabited for 
the most part by a single family ; though, asin the 
case of the palazzi in modern Rome, parts of them, 
especially at the back or top of the domus, were 
sometimes rented (Plaut. Zin. i. 2,157; Suet. Ner. 
44, Vitell.7). In the general description of a Ro- 
man house our remarks apply only to the domus, 
properly so called, as the insula was built on an 
entirely different plan, 

The INSULA is defined by Festus (p. 111, M.) to be 
a building not joined by common walls with neigh- 
bouring houses, but surrounded by a street, so that 
it stood like an island surrounded by rivers or the 
sea. It was thus, as has been said, very much like 
one of the large hotels in modern cities, with one 
or more courts, and bounded on all sides by streets, 
like the Louvre Hotel at Paris. The ground-floor 
was usually rented for shops (tabernae), and the 
upper stories in flats or separate rooms, as in con- 
tinental and American cities at the present day. 
Such an insula, containing various tenements and 
shops, is the house of Pansa at Pompeii, described 
below. The number of insulae at Rome naturally 
exceeded that of the domus; and accordingly we 
find in the Notitia, which was compiled between 
A.D. 334 and 357, that there were at Rome 44,171 
insulae and 1782 domus (Marquardt, Staatsverw. ii. 
p- 120). To the same effect Suetonius, in describ- 
ing the fire at Rome under Nero, speaks of the 
“immense number” of insulae that were burned, 
in addition to the palaces (domus) of the nobles 
(Suet. Ner. 38). Becker and some other writers 
erroneously suppose that a single floor or a sepa- 
rate room in such a house was_also called insula, 
but the proper name for such a separate lodging 
was cenaculum (Becker-Géll, Gallus, ii. p. 221). 

Tt was apparently usual for an insula to have 
been built on speculation, and let by the proprietor 
to different occupants (Plut. Crass. 2; Mart. iv. 37). 
Hence the stories or separate rooms were called 
cenacula meritoria (Suet. Vitell. 7; Juv. iii. 234) or 
conducta. Cicero had some shops, which he let (Cic. 
Ad Att. xiv. 9). The rent (pensio) at Rome was con- 
siderable, even for a miserable garret (Juv. iii. 166, 
225). Poor persons in the time of Iulius Caesar 
appear to have paid 2000 sesterces ($80 or $85) as 
the usual rent (Suet. Caes. 38). Caelius was said 
to have paid 30,000 sesterces (about $1200) for the 
rent of a third floor in the insula of P. Clodius, 
though Cicero says the real rent was only one 
third of this sum (Cael. 7,17). The insularii were 
not the occupants of the insulae, but the agents 
who had charge of the insulae and collected the 
rents. They were also called procuratores insu- 
larum. The insula appears to have been named 
after the person to whom it belonged. Thus we 
find in inscriptions the insula Arriana Polliana, 
the insula Sertoriana, ete. (Orelli, 4324). 

The upper stories and the separate rooms of the 
insula were, as we have already said, called cena- 
cula. This word properly signifies rooms to dine 
in; but after it became the fashion to dine in the 
upper part of the house, all the rooms above the 
ground-floor were called cenacula (Varr. L. L. v. 
162). There were different flights of stairs con- 
necting the upper stories with the lower part of 
the house, as we find to be the case in houses at 
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Pompeii. Sometimes the stairs had no connection 
with the lower part of the house, but ascended at 
once from the street (Liv. xxxix. 14,2; xxi. 62, 3). 
As the different stories could not all be lighted 
from openings in the roof, as in the domus, they 
had windows looking out into the street (Liv. i. 
41, xxiv. 21). They also had sometimes balconies, 
supported by brackets, projecting into the street, 
from which an occupant could shake hands with 
his next-door or opposite neighbour (Mart. i. 86). 
These balconies were called maeniana, and the same 
name was also given to the stories which projected 
over those below, as we see in some old houses in 
England (Fest. p. 134, 22, M.; Isid. xv.3,11; Vitruv. 
v.1,2). Projecting stories were forbidden in A.D. 
368 to be erected in Rome (Ammian. Marcell. xxvii. 
9, 8) on account of the narrowness of the streets, 
and were again forbidden by the emperors Hono- 
rius and Theodosius unless there was an open space, 
in some cases of ten, in others of fifteen feet, clear 
of any adjacent building (Cod. Iust. viii. 10, 11). 
Such a projecting story is seen in some of the Pom- 
peian houses. 


Maenianum, or Projecting Story, (Overbeck, Pompeii.) 


We find mention of a house three stories high in 
B.C. 218 (Liv. xxi. 62, 3); and Martial considered 
the third story, where he lived, as very high. If 
we were to estimate the height of the Roman 
houses by the way in which they are spoken of by 
the ancient writers, we should probably assign to 
them too many stories; for the houses, as Fried- 
lander observes, very likely appeared higher than 
they really were in consequence of the narrow- 
ness of the streets. We have no express men- 
tion of any houses more than four stories high; 
but from various circumstances we may infer 
that some of the houses at Rome had a larger 
number of stories than are expressly mentioned. 
Thus Augustus limited the height of houses to 
seventy feet, which implies that they had been 
built still higher, and Cicero describes the houses 
as hoisted up and suspended in the air (Leg. Agr, 
ii. 35, 96). See Friedliinder, Sittengesch. Roms, i. p. 
5 foll. 

The houses let for hire were in Rome, as in modern 
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cities at the present day, badly built by speculators. 
The upper stories were of wood (tabulata, contigna- 
tiones) and frequently fell down, while their mate- 
rial made them more liable to fires, which were 
very frequent in Rome. Catullus speaks ironical- 
ly of the advantages of a beggar, who had nothing 
to fear from fire or the fall of houses. The returns 
from house property in Rome were large, but pec- 
ple feared to invest in it on account of fires (Gell. 
xy. 1). The inundations of the Tiber also caused 
the fall of houses. For further details, see Fried- 
linder, i. p. 26 foll. 

It was not, however, till the reign of Nero that 
a complete reform was effected in the arrange- 
ment and construction of the houses and streets 
of Rome. Nero had a new and elaborate Building 
Act drawn up, which required fire-proof materials, 
such as peperino, a hard volcanic stone, to be used 
for the external walls of houses. He also enact- 
ed that each building should have separate walls 
and a space (ambitus) left open all round it. As a 
means of escape and assistance in the case of fire 
he also caused arcades or colonnades to be built at 
his own expense in front of the insulae. In Tra- 


| jan’s reign the limit of height for street houses 


was fixed at sixty feet (Aurel. Vict. Epit. 13). The 
emperors Antoninus and Verus again made an or- 


| dinance about the space to be left round the insu- 


lae (Dig. viii. 2, 14). 

We now turn to the history and construction of 
the DOMUS, or mansion of the great and wealthy. 
It was not till the last century of the Republic, 
when wealth had been acquired by conquests in 
the East, that houses of any splendour began to 
be built; but it then became the fashion not only 
to build houses of an immense size, but to adorn 
them with marble columns, paintings, statues, and 
costly works of art. They covered a large space, 
most of the rooms being on the ground-floor. 
The spacious atria and peristylia, being open to 
the sky, did not permit an upper story, which, if 
it existed, must have been confined to the sides 
of the building, and could not have been very 
high, as otherwise it would have darkened the 
atria and peristylia. These splendid mansions 
were erected for the most part on the hills and 
along the slopes of the Palatine, on the side near 
the Forum, which was the favourite quarter for 
the Roman nobles. In later times the various 
palaces of the emperors swallowed up almost the 
whole of this site. 

The house of the orator L. Crassus on the Pala- 
tine, built about B.c. 92, was the first which had 
marble columns. For this, Crassus was severely 
blamed, and the stern republican M. Brutus nick- 
named him the “ Palatine Venus.” This house was 
valued at 6,000,000 sesterces (about $240,000); but 
Pliny says that it yielded in magnificence to the 
house of Q. Catulus on the same hill, and was 
much inferior to that of C. Aquilius on the Vimi- 
nal. The house of Catulus had a fine colonnade 
(porticus), adorned with the spoils of the Cimbric 
War. It was near the house of Cicero, as a por- 
tion of the colonnade was destroyed when Clodius 
razed the house of Cicero (Val. Max. vi. 3, § 1). 

In B.c. 78, M. Lepidus, for the first time in 
Rome, used the rich Numidian marble not only 
for columns, but even for the thresholds of his 
doors; yet the fashion of building magnificent 
houses increased so rapidly that the house of Le- 
pidus, which in his consulship was the first in 
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Rome, was thirty-five years later eclipsed by a 
hundred others. Lucullus was especially cele- 
brated for the magnificence of his houses. The 
Romans were exceedingly fond of marble for the 
decoration of their abodes. An advance in costly 
magnificence was made by the adile M. Aemilius 
Scaurus in the middle of the first century B.c. 
He purchased the house of L. Crassus and greatly 
enlarged it. He introduced, as the supports of 
his atrium, columns of the black “ Lucullean” 


marble no less than thirty-eight feet in height, | 


and of which the weight was so great that he had 
to provide security for an indemnity in case of 
injury that might be done to the main sewers 
while these immense blocks of marble were be- 


ing carted through the streets (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. 


§ 5 foll.). This house was sold to Clodius for 
nearly 15,000,000 sesterces (about $600,000 )—a 
price, says Pliny, worthy of the madness of 
kings. This is the highest price recorded in the 
time of the Republic for a house. The consul 
Messalla bought the house of Autronius for 3,- 
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400,000 sesterces (about $140,000), and Cicero the 


house of Crassus (not L. Crassus, the orator) for 
3,500,000 sesterces (about $140,000) (Cic. Ad Att. i. 
13, 6, with Tyrrell’s note; Ad Fam. v. 6). 


Cicero’s | 


house was on the lower slope of the Palatine tow-. 


ards the Regia, the official residence of Iulius 
Caesar as Pontifex Maximus, whom Cicero calls 
his neighbour (4d Fam. v. 6, Ad Att. xiii. 45). These 
houses will serve as samples of the value of the 
mansions of the nobles during the Republic. 


Sal-. 


lust speaks of them as like cities in size (Cat.12),and | 


Seneca describes them in the same terms under the 


Empire (Zp. 90, 43), when the imperial palaces be- 


came still more magnificent. Many of them, like 
the houses of Sallust and Maecenas, described be- 
low, were surrounded by gardens. The rich no- 


ble, we are told, was not content unless he had a) 
rus in urbe (Mart. xii. 57, 21), and the extensive 


pleasure - grounds are alluded to in other pas- 
sages. 

According to Vitruvius, the principal parts of 
a Roman house were: (1) Vestibulum, (2) Ostium, 
(3) Atrium, (4) Alae, (5) Tablinum, (6) Fauces, (7) 


Peristylium. The parts of a house which were | 


considered of less importance, and of which the 
arrangement differed in different houses, were: 
(1) Cubicula, (2) Triclinia, (3) Oceci, (4) Exedrae, (5) 
Pinacotheca, (6) Bibliotheca, (7) Balineum, (8) Cu- 
lina, (9) Cenacula, (10) Lararium or Sacrarium, 
(11) Diaetae, (12) Solaria, (13) Cellae. We shall 
speak of each in order. 

(1) Vestibulum.—There has been much dispute 
respecting the exact signification of this word, 
which bas arisen from the different meanings at- 
tached to it at different periods of history and in 
different kinds of houses. In the palaces of the 
nobles the vestibulum was a vacant space before 
the house, forming a court-yard or entrance-court, 
surrounded on three sides by the house, and open 
on the fourth to the street. The two wings ran 
out beyond the fagade of the building, and the 
door was in the third side opposite the street. In 
some houses the projecting sides were occupied by 
shops opening into the street. In the vestibulum 
the clients assembled, till the door was opened, to 
pay their respects (salutatio) to the master of the 
house, so that they might not be left standing 
either in the street or within the house (Gell. 
xvi. 5, §§ 3, 8; vestibulum, quod est ante domum, 
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Varr. L. L. vii. 81; Macrob. vi. 8, § 15). Hence 
in the smaller houses in Rome and the municipal 
towns, there was either no vestibulum, so that the 
door opened straight upon the street, or the ves- 
tibulum was simply indicated by the door standing 
back a few feet from the street, as in many of the 
houses at Pompeii. Sometimes there were steps 
from the street leading up to the vestibulum (Sen. 
Ep. 84). In the houses of the nobility the vestibu- 
lum was adorned with statues, arms, and other tro- 
phies (Plin. H. N. xxxv.§7). Public buildings also 
had vestibula, as the curia or senate-house (Liv. i. 
48, ii. 48), and various temples (Liv. Hp. 86). 

(2) Ostium.—The ostium was the entrance to the 
house, and is constantly used as synonymous with 
ianua and fores, “the door.” But ostium properly 
signified the small vacant space before the ianua, 
whence Plantus (Pers. v. 1, 6) says ante ostium et 
ianuam. Here stood the antae (q. v.), two posts or 
pillars flanking the doorway. On the threshold 
the word Salve was frequently wrought in mo- 
Saic, as we see in the Pompeian houses; and over 
the threshold there sometimes hung a cage con- 
taining a magpie or a parrot, taught to greet those 
who entered (Petron. 28; Mart. vii. 87,6; xiv. 76). 
Over the door a few words of good omen were 
sometimes written, such as nihil intret mali (Orelli- 
Henz. Inser. 7287), or deprecatio incendiorum (Plin. 
H. N. xxviii. § 20). Sometimes the house was in- 
dicated by a sign over the door, as in medieval 
times. Thus we are told that Augustus was born 
ad Capita Bubula (Suet. Aug. 5), and Domitian, ad 
Malum Punicum (Suet. Dom. 1). The street-door 
itself is fully described under Ianua. 

Whether the street-door opened into a hall or 
directly into the atrium has been a subject of dis- 
pute. Vitruvius mentions no entrance-hall in a 
Roman house; but there are reasons for believing 
there must have been an entrance-hall in the pal- 
aces of the nobility, as behind the door there was 


a small room (cella) for the house-porter (ostiarius 


or ianitor), and it is difficult to suppose that this 
was in the atrium (Petron. 28), especially as a dog 
was kept by his side, chained to the wall, with a 
written warning Cave Canem (Plaut. Most. iii. 2, 
169). Sometimes a dog was painted on the wall 
(Petron. 29) or wrought in mosaic on the paye- 
ment, as we find in the House of the Tragic Poet 
at Pompeii. (See illust. p. 296.) At the end of the 
hall, which seems to have been called ostium, there 
was no inner door, as Becker describes, but the en- 
trance to the atriwm was closed by a curtain (velum), 
which was drawn aside by the usher when he ad- 
mitted strangers to an interview (Lamprid. Alex. 
Sev. 5, Heliog. 14; Sen. Hp. 20). The entrance-hall 
was small, so that a person in the atrium could 
look through it at those walking in the street 
(Suet. Calig. 41). 

(3) Atrium.—The first point to be determined in 
connection with the atrium, upon which the whole 
disposition of a Roman house depends, is whether 
the atrium and the cavum aedium or cavaedium de- 
note two separate courts or one and the same. 
Some modern writers maintain that they were 
distinct courts, and accordingly place three courts 
in a Roman house—first the atrium, then the cavum 
aedium in the centre, and lastly the peristylium in 
the rear. But this view cannot be maintained ; 
it is rejected by the best modern authorities; it is 
in direct opposition to the statements of Varro (L. 
L. vy. 161) and Vitruvius (vi. 3 and 8), who call 
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Restoration of the Interror of Roman House. 


(Overbeck, Pompeii.) 


sometimes the chief room of the house atrium and | tetrastyle, only that there were a greater number 


sometimes cavum aedium; and it is contradicted 
by the fact that no houses in Pompeii have yet 
been discovered containing more than two courts 
—namely, the atrium and the peristylium. We may 
therefore conclude that the atriwm and the cavum 
aedium denote the same room, the only difference 
perhaps being that cavum aedium indicated origi- 
nally the open part, and atriwm the entire area ; 
but in general the two words are used as synony- 
mous. The atriwm or cavum aedium was a large 
room or court roofed over, with the exception of 
an opening in the centre, called compluvium, tow- 
ards which the roof sloped so as to throw the 
rain-water into a cistern in the floor, termed im- 
pluvium (Varr. 1. c.; Fest. p. 108, M.; Liv. xliii. 13, 
6; Plaut. Amph. v 1,56). The water from the im- 
pluvium flowed into a well (puteus) under ground ; 
for before the construction of the aqueducts the 
Romanus were dependent upon wells for their sup- 
ply of water. The word impluvium, however, is 
sometimes employed in a wider sense to denote 
the whole uncovered space in the atrium, and 
therefore the opening in the top as well as the 
cistern at the bottom (Cic. Act. in Verr, i. 23, 61, 
with the note of Pseudo-Ascon. p. 177, Or.). Com- 
pluvium in like manner is sometimes used in the 
same wide signification as equivalent to impluvium 
(Suet. dug. 92). The compluvium was sometimes 
covered with hangings, as a protection against the 
sun (Ovid, Met. x.595). The breadth of the implu- 
vium, according to Vitruvius, was not less than a 
quarter nor greater than a third of the breadth of 
the atrium; its length was in the same proportion 
according to the length of the atrium. 

Vitruvius (vi. 3) distinguishes five kinds of atria 
or cava aedium, which were called by the following 
names : 

(a) Tuscanicum. In this the roof was supported 
by four beams, crossing each other at right angles, 
the included space forming the compluvium. This 
kind of atriwm was the most ancient of all. 

(b) Tetrastylum. This was of the same form as 
the preceding, except that the main beams of the 
roof were supported by pillars, placed at the four 
angles of the impluvium. 

(c) Corinthium was on the same principle as the 


| 


of pillars around the impluvium, on which the 
beams of the roof rested. 

(d) Displuwviatum had its roof sloping the con- 
trary way to the compluvium, so that the water fell 
outside the house instead of being carried into the 
impluvium, and was carried off by gutters. 

(e) Testudinatum was constructed in the same 
way as the displuviatum, but it was roofed all over 
and had no compluvium. We are not informed, 
however, how light was admitted into an atrium 
of this kind. 

The atrium, as we have already seen, was origi- 
nally the only room of the house, serving as sit- 
ting-room, bedroom, and kitchen, which it prob- 
ably continued to do among the lower classes even 
in later times (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 726, ix. 648). 
Here was the focus, or hearth, which served not 
only for cooking, but from its sacred character was 
used also for the receptacle of the Lares or Pena- 
tes that were sometimes kept in little cupboards 
near the hearth (Plant. Auw/. ii. 18,15; Tibull. i. 10, 
20; Juv. viii. 110; Petron, 29). The Lar, or tute- 
lary god of the house, stood close to the entrance 
behind the door leading into the atrium (Ovid, Fast. 
i, 136 foll.) ; and we find him so placed in some of 
the Pompeian houses. Near the sacred flame the 
members of the family took the common meal, and 
the same custom continued in the country even in 
the time of Augustus (Hor. Sat. ii. 6,65 foll.). In 
the atrium the master of the house kept his arca 
(q. v.), or money-chest, which was fastened to the 
floor. Here stood the nuptial bed (lectus genialis) 
against the back wall, opposite the entrance to the 
atrium, whence it was also called lectus adversus 
(Gell. xvi, 9). Here sat the mistress of the house, 
spinning and weaving with her maids (Liv. i. 57, 
9). Here all visits were paid and here the patron 
received his clients (Hor. Ep.i.5,31). Here the 
corpse was placed before it was carried out to 
burial. (See Funus.) Here, in the alae, were 
placed the waxen imagines (q. v.) of the ancestors 
of the house. 

But as wealth increased, and numerous clients 
came to wait upon their patron, new rooms were 
built, and the atrium ceased to be the only room 


for the family. A kitchen (culina) was made for 
-_ 
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cooking; the Lares were placed in a special lara- 
rium; the meals were taken in the upper story, 
hence called cenaculum; the master and mistress 
slept in a separate cubiculum. As the atrium now 
became the reception-room, it was fitted up among 
the wealthy with much splendour and magnifi- 
cence for the reception of their clients. The open- 
ing in the roof was enlarged for the admission 
of more light, and 
was supported by 
pillars frequently 
made of costly 
marble. Between 
the pillars and 
along the walls, 
statues and other 
works of art were 
placed (Cie. Verr. 
i. 23, 61). In the 
middle of the im- 
pluvium was amar- 
ble fountain, with 
jets of water, fre- 
quently adorned 
with reliefs, of 
which many beau- 
tiful specimens 
have been found 
at Pompeii. Near 
the fountain, 
where the hearth 
formerly stood, 


Vestibulum. 


Atrium, 


Tablinum. 


(From Von Falke’s Hellas und Rom.) 


called cartibulum 
(q.v.). The atrium, 
however, still con- 
tinued, as in an- 
cient times, to be 
the chief room of 
the house, and it 
was not only the 
room for the recep- 
tion of guests, but 
its primitive char- 
acter was preserv- 
ed by its retaining 
the symbolical 
nuptial couch (Hor. 
Ep.i.1, 87), the im- 
agines of the an- 
cestors, and the 
instruments for 
weaving and spin- 
ning. 

The rooms which 
opened out of the 
atrium were light- 
ed only through 
the compluvium, as 
there were no win- 
dows, as a general 
rule, upon the 
ground-floor. 

(4) Alae, wings, were two small quadrangular 
apartments or recesses on the left and right sides 
of the atrium (Vitruv. vi. 4), but at its farther end 
and open to the atrium, as we see in the Pompeian 
houses. Here the imagines were kept in the houses 
of the nobles. But as the alae were really a part 
of the atrium, the imagines were frequently de- 
scribed as standing in the atrium (Juv. viii. 19 foll. ; 
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Peristylium, 
Section of a Roman House. 


Hortus. 


wasa marble table, | 
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Plin. H. N.xxxv.§6; Ovid, Fast.i.591; Marquardt, 
Privatl, p, 235). 

(5) Tablinum was in all probability a recess or 
room at the farther end of the atrium opposite the 
door leading into the hall, and was regarded as 
part of the atrium. It contained the family records 
and archives (Vitruv. vi.4and 8), It appears, from 
the houses of Pompeii, to have been separated not 
by a door, but simply by a curtain or velwm, while 
it had a door at the back leading into the peristy- 
lium. Marquardt supposes that the tablinum was 
originally an alcove made of wood (whence its 
name) built at the back of the atriwm, in which 
meals were taken during the summer, and was 
afterwards joined to the atriwm by breaking 
through the walls of the latter. 

With the tablinum the Roman house appears to 
have originally ceased, the sleeping-rooms being 
arranged on the upper floor. But when the atrium 
and its surrounding rooms were used for the recep- 
tion of clients and other public visitors, it became 
necessary to increase the size of the house, and the 
following rooms were accordingly added: 

(6) Fauces was a passage by the side of the ta- 
blinwm, which passed from the atriwm to the peri- 
stylium, or open court, as we see in the Pompeian 
houses. We must not suppose, however, that the 
plural indicates two passages (Vitruv. vi. 4). 

(7) Peristylium was in its general form like the 
atrium, but it was one third greater in breadth, 
measured transversely, than in length (Vitruv. vi. 
4); but we do not find these proportions preserved 
in the Pompeian houses, It was a court open to 
the sky in the middle; the open part, which was 
surrounded by columns, had a fountain in the cen- 
tre, and was planted with flowers, shrubs, and 
trees forming a viridarium. The atriwm and peri- 
stylium were the two important parts of a Roman 
house. 

The arrangement of the rooms leading out of 
the peristylium, which are next to be noticed, va- 
ried, as has been remarked, according to the taste 
and circumstances of the owner. It is therefore 
impossible to assign to them any regular place in 
the house. 

(a) Cubicula, bed-chambers, appear to have been 
usually small. There were separate cubicula for 
the day and night (cubicula diurna et nocturna, 
Plin. Hp. i. 3); the latter were also called dormito- 
ria, and were mostly on the upper floor (id. v. 6, 
21). Vitruvius (vi. 7) recommends that they should 
face the east for the benefit of the rising sun. 
They sometimes had a small ante-room, which was 
called by the Greek name of mpoxoiroy, in which 
the cubicularius, or valet, probably slept (Plin. Ep. 
ii. 17, 23). In some of the Pompeian houses we 
find a recess in which the bed was placed. This 
recess was called zotheca or zothecula. 

(b) Triclinia, dining-rooms, are treated of in a 
separate article. See TRICLINIUM. . 

(c) Oeci, from the Greek oikos, were spacious 
halls or saloons borrowed from the Greeks, and 
were frequently used as triclinia. (Cf. Plin. H. N. 
xxxvi. § 184.) They were to have the same pro- 
portions as triclinia, but were to be more spacious 
on account of having columns, which triclinia had 
not (Vitruy. vi. 5). Vitruvius mentions four kinds 
of oeci : 

(a) The Tetrastyle, which needs no further de- 
scription. Four columns supported the roof. 

(8) The Corinthian, which possessed only one 
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row of columns, supporting the architrave (episty- 
lium), cornice (corona), and a vaulted roof. 

(ec) The Egyptian, which was more splendid 
and more like a basilica than a Corinthian tricli- 
nium. In the Egyptian oecus, the pillars supported 
a gallery with payed floor, which formed a walk 
round the apartment; and upon these pillars 
others were placed, a fourth part less in height 
than the lower, which surrounded the roof. Be- 
tween the upper columns windows were inserted. 

(d) The Cyzicene (Ku¢ixnvds) appears in the time 
of Vitruvius to have been seldom used in Italy. 
These were meant for summer use, looking to the 
north, and. if possible facing gardens, to which 
they opened by folding-doors.. Pliny had oeci of 
this kind in his villa. 

(e) Exedrae, which appear to have been in form 
much the same as the oeci, for Vitruvius (vi. 5) 
speaks of the ewedrae in connection with oeci qua- 
drati, were rooms for conversation and the other 
purposes of society (Cic. De Nat. Deor. i. 6, 15). 
They served the same purpose as the exedrae in the 
Thermae and Gymnasia, which were semicircular 
rooms with seats for philosophers and others to 
converse in. See BALNEAE. 

(Sf, 9, h) Pinacotheca, Bibliotheca, and Balinewm 
(see BALNEAB), are treated of in separate articles. 

(8) Culina, the kitchen.—The food was original- 
ly cooked in the atriwm, as has been already stated, 
but the progress of refinement afterwards led to 
the use of another part of the house for this pur- 
pose. In the kitchen of Pansa’s house, of which 
a restoration is given below, a stove for stews and 
similar preparations was found, very much like 
the charcoal stoves used in the present day. Be- 
fore it lie a knife, a strainer, and a kind of frying- 
pan with four spherical cavities, as if it were meant 
to cook eggs. 


Culina, or Kitchen, in Pansa’s House. 


In this kitchen, as well as in many others at 
Pompeii, there are paintings of the Lares and Pe- 
nates, to whom the hearth in the atriwm was sa- 
cred, and under whose care the kitchen was also 
placed (Arnob. ii. 67). In the country the meals 
were taken in the kitchen, as they were in ancient 
times in the atriwm (Colum. i. 6), The kitchen was 
in the back part of the house, and in connection 
with it was the pistrinwm, or bake-house, where 
bread was baked at home (Varr. ap. Non. p. 55, 18); 
but after B.c. 171 there were public bake-houses 
in Rome. (See PisTor.) In Pompeii have been 
found sinks of kitchens, called conflwwia (Varr. ap. 
Non. p. 544, 20) or coquinae fusoria (Pallad. R. R. i. 
37). 

In close and inconvenient proximity to the 
kitchen was the latrina, or privy, in order that a 
common drain might carry off the contents of both 
to the cloaca or public sewer (Varr. 1. c.; Colum. x. 
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85; ef. Plaut. Cure. iv. 4, 24; Suet. Tib. 58; Apul. 
Met. i. c. 17, p. 15). In many of the Pompeian 
honses we find the latrina contiguous to the kitch- 
en, as is shown in the annexed cut from the house 


Culina and Latrina in the House of Sallust. (Gell, 


Pompeiana, p. 107.) 


of Sallust. On the right are two small arches, 
which are the kitchen stove. On the left is an 
arched recess, which is the latrina. At the bottom 
is the mouth of a pipe supplying it with water. 

(9) Cenacula, or rooms in the upper stories, 
have been already explained. 

(10) Lararium or Sacrariwm.—The Lares or 
Penates were originally placed near the hearth of 
the house in the atrium, but when the latter be- 
came only a reception-room they were removed to 
a special chapel, called Lararium (Lamprid. Alex, 
Sev. 29, 31) or Sacrarium (Cic. ad Fam. xiii. 2), in 
which statues of other divinities were also placed. 
Such a chapel is found in the peristylium of many 
of the Pompeian houses. 

(11) Diaeta does not denote any particular kind 
of room, but is a word borrowed from the Greek 
(Sacra) to signify a room used for any of the pur- 
poses of life (Plin. Ep. ii. 17, 12). Thus it denotes 
a bed-chamber (Plin. Ep. vi. 16, 14), a dining-room 
(Sidon, Apoll. £p. ii, 2), a summer-house or a room 
in a garden (Plin. Hp. ii. 17, 20; Dig. 7,1, 66, § 1; 
Orelli, Znser. 4373, ete.). It is also the collective 
name of a set of chambers. Thus Pliny speaks 
(H. N. v. 6, 31) of two diaetae, in one of which were 
four bed-chambers and in another three. 

(12) Solarium, literally a place for basking in 
the sun, Gcnotes a terrace on the flat roof of a 
house, frequently used by the Romans, as is still 
the case in Italy and the East (Isid. xv. 3, 12; 
Plant. Mi/. Glor. ii. 3, 69; ii. 4, 25; Suet. Claud. 10), 
In the time of the emperors these solaria on the 
tops of houses were turned into gardens, which 
contained even fruit-trees and fish-ponds (Sen. Ep. 
122). Somewhat similar were the solaria built by 
Nero on the colonnades in front of the insulae and 
domus (Suet. Ner.16). Sometimes the solaria were 
covered by a roof (Orelli, Inser. 2417). 

(13) Cellae servorum, familiares or familiaricae, 
the small bedrooms of the slaves, were usually 
situated in the upper story, as in the house of 
Pansa at Pompeii, or in the back of the house, 
with the exception of the ce//a of the house-porter, 
which naturally was close to the front door (Co- 
lum. i.6; Cic. Phil. ii. 27,67; Hor. Sat. i. 8, 8). 
__Cella also denoted the store-room, of which there 
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were several, bearing various names, according to 
their contents. Of these an account is given under 
CELLA. 

Cellars underground and vaulted are rarely 
mentioned (hypogea concamerationesque, Vitruy. 
vi. [8] 11), though several have been found at 
Pompeii. 

V. SoME EXISTING REMAINS OF ROMAN Hovses, 
—The oldest remains of a house in Rome are those 
of the Regia, which was the residence of the Ponti- 
fex Maximus and built on the site of the house oc- 
cupied by Numa. 
of the Forum, adjoining the House of the Vestal 
Virgins. (See Dio Cass. xliii. 42, xliv. 17; Gell. 
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gether, with much smaller tesserae than were used 
under the later Empire. 

On the upper floor a long passage, approached 
by the staircase D, divides the house into two 
parts. J K LM seem to be small bath-rooms. 
N N are shops with no communication with the 
house, facing a public street, OO. At P are re- 
mains of a very ancient tufa building. Q is a 


| piscina, which seems partly to have supplied the 


/ house with water. 


It stood at the southeast limits | 


A number of inscribed lead 
pipes were found, but these were of later date 
than the house itself; water was laid on to the 
upper as well as to the ground floors. 

In 1874, remains of a very interesting house of 


iv. 6.) Another house which is also of interest | the time of Augustus were found on the Esquiline 


from its early date is that known as “the House | 
of Livia” or “of Germanicus,” which is built in a| 
hollow in the northwestern part of the Palatine 


Hill. 


| ore, 


That it is probably not later in date than. 


the time of Augustus is shown by the construc- | 


tion of its walls, which are formed of concrete 
faced with very neat opus reticulatum of tufa, no 
brick being used. The figure below shows its 
plan, which, owing to the irregularity of the site, 
is at two different levels, the small rooms grouped 
round the staircase F being at a much higher level 
than the larger rooms by the atrium: the stairs D 


lead from the atrium up to the higher floor behind. | 


The main entrance is at B, approached down a 
short flight of steps. C C are pedestals for a 
statue and an altar; E E are bedrooms; G is a 
narrow erypto-porticus, which branches out of H, 
another dark passage, forming hidden communi- 
cations with different buildings on this part of 
the Palatine. A is a third vaulted passage which 
leads to Caligula’s palace; this is possibly the 
path by which Caligula’s murderers escaped when 


they hid themselves in the house of Germanicus | 


(Joseph. Ant. Iud. xix. 1,2; Suet. Calig. 58). 


The paintings in the principal rooms of this 


house are among the finest examples of Roman | 


wall decoration that still exist. 
Peintures du Palatin. 

The floors are formed of marble mosaic in sim- 
ple geometrical patterns, very neatly fitted to- 


See Renier, Les 


Plan of the so-called House of Livia. 


. Passage. E E. Bedrooms. 
3 Stairs F. Stairs. 7 pies 
CC. Pedestals for statues. G. Crypto-Porticus. 0. 
D. Stairs. H. Crypto-Porticus. 


Q. Piscina. 


| Arch. 


J KIM. Bath-rooms, 
N_N. Shops 

Street. 

P. Early Building. 


Hill, not far from the Basilica of 8. Maria Maggi- 
From its position on the line of the Servian 
wall and agger, it has been called ‘‘the House of 
Maecenas,” who lived in that quarter, where he 
converted the public burial-ground into a large 
park (Hor. Sat. i. 8, 14). One fine room of this 
house, still well preserved, is of especial interest. 
It appears to have been a sort of greenhouse 
for plants and flowers, and is a large vaulted 
chamber, with a semicircular apse at one end. 
All round the walls are tiers of high steps once 
lined with marble, intended to form stands for 
rows of flower-pots—arranged exactly as in a 
modern conservatory. Prof. Mohr ( Bull. Inst. 
for 1875) has pointed out that the culti- 
vation of shrubs and flowers in this way was 
largely, practised by the Romans. On each side 
of the hall are six recesses, decorated with paint- 
ings of garden scenes, with fountains among the 
flowers, treated in a skilfully deceptive way, so as 
to look as if each recess were a window opening 
upon a real garden. The light was admitted 
only through openings in the barrel-vault of the 
hall, on which were paintings of similar floral 
subjects—a remarkable example of the theatrical 
scene-painter’s style of decoration which was pop- 
ular among the Romans. 

The House of Sallust, the historian, was one of 
the finest houses in Rome. It had, like the House 
of Maecenas, extensive gardens, whence the resi- 
dence was frequently called Horti Sal- 
lustiani. So large were the gardens 
that the emperor Aurelian, who pre- 
ferred living there to the Palatine, 
erected in them a colonnade 1000 
paces long, in which he took horse 
exercise. Part of this house still ex- 
ists in the narrow valley between the 
Pincian and Quirinal Hills, near the 
Porta Collina in the Servian wall. 
The following figure shows the plan 
of the existing remains, which will 
be soon destroyed by the filling up of 
the valley where the building stands 
to make new boulevards—a most se- 
rious loss. The circular part A is a 
lofty domed hall; B B is a balcony- 
like gallery, supported on corbels, 
which runs round the outside of the 
main building, at a height of about 
forty feet above the ground; C is a 
fine vaulted room, with two stories 
over it; D D is a retaining wall, built 
against the scarped face of the cliff 
to keep the crumbling tufa rock from 
decay; E E are rooms in four or five 
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House of Sallust in Rome. 


stories, some with concrete and others with wooden | 
floors; F are winding marble -lined stairs, with | 
mosaic landings, which led to the top of the house 
and the rooms on the higher level of the hill. This 
part is still about seventy feet high. G is another 
matble-lined staircase. <A great part of the house 
is still unexcavated. The date of the existing por- 
tion is of the first century A.D., and is evidently 
part of additions made by the early emperors. In 
the sixteenth century an immense quantity of val- | 
uable marbles, including magnificent columns of | 
Oriental alabaster and Numidian stone, were found | 
in the ruins of Sallust’s house and used to decorate | 
several of the churches of Rome. | 
VI. Pomprtan Hovuses.—Though of course less | 
magnificent than the palaces of Rome, the ,houses 
of Pompeii, from their exceptionally perfect state | 
of preservation, are of especial value as examples | 
of Roman domestic architecture, and have the ad- | 
vantage of being in most cases of known date. | 
Few are older than the Christian era, and none of 
course are later than a.D. 79, when the city was | 
overwhelmed by the eruption of Vesuvius. The. 
existing remains show us, as a rule, only the 
ground-floor of each house; and it should be re- | 
membered that a number of the best rooms—es- 
pecially, there is reason to believe, the bedrooms | 
and the women’s apartments—were on the upper 
floors. The presence of stairs in apparently all | 
the houses proves that one-storied buildings were 
practically unknown in Pompeii; the few frag- 
ments of the upper story which have been found 
standing show that, in some cases at least, the | 
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upper part of the house was partly constructed of 
wood, and was arranged so as to project beyond — 
the line of the lower story, very like the half-tim- 
bered houses of England and France in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. 

In one respect the Pompeian arrangement re- 
sembled that of mediwval and modern Italy; that 
is, the street-front on the ground-floor, even of 
large and handsome houses, was usually occupied 
by a row of shops. In some cases these shops have 
no doorway or passage communicating with the 
main house, and were probably rented by the own- 
er to independent tradesmen; in others the shops 
could be entered from the house, and in these 
cases we may suppose that the shops were man- 
aged by the slaves or clients of the house-owner. 

The accompanying plan shows a small shop, 
to which is joined the residence of its owner, 
forming a small block 
independent of the ad- 
joining larger house. 
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door; the upper part 
would be closed at night 
by flap-shutters hinged at the top, an arrangement 
very like that of a modern Oriental bazaar. This 
method of constructing shop-fronts was very com- 
mon, not only in Pompeii, but in Rome and else- 
where. The presence of a shop appears always to be 
indicated by this long grooved sill, with marks of 
the hinged door on one side. A large number of 
examples still exist in Rome. The L-shaped coun- 
ter (2) is formed of concrete and brick stuccoed ; 
in it are inserted a row of amphorae, apparently 
for the reception of hot food or drink of some 
kind. At one end is a charcoal stove (3); 5, 5 are 
the dining-room and store-room of the shopkeep- 
er; 4 is the staircase leading to the sleeping apart- 
ments. The whole forms a complete house of the 


Plan of House with Shop. 


smallest type. 
The two illustrations annexed represent two at- 
ria of houses at Pompeii. 


The first is the atriwm 


Atrium of the House of 


the Quaestor, (Pompeii.) 
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of what is usually called the “ House of the Quaes- 
tor.” The view is taken near the entrance-hall 
facing the tablinum, through which the columns 
of the peristyle and the garden are seen. 
atrium, which is a specimen of what Vitruvius 


calls the Corinthian, is surrounded by various | 


rooms, and is beautifully painted with arabesque 
designs upon red and yellow grounds. 

The next illustration represents the atriwn of 
what is usually called the ‘“ House of Ceres.” In 


Atrium of the House of Ceres. (Restoration.) 


the centre is the impluvium; and, as there are no 
pillars around the impluvium, this atriwnm must be- 
long to the kind called by Vitruvius the “ Tuscan.” 

The three following plans are good typical ex- 
amples of the best class of houses in Pompeii. 
The first is popularly known as “the House of 
the Tragic Poet.” 


\]| VIRIOARIUM 


House of the Tragic Poet. 


Like most of the other houses at Pompeii, it had 


no vestibulum according to the meaning which we 
have attached to 


the word. The os- 
tium, or entrance- 
hall, which is six 
feet wide, is near- 
ly thirty long—a 
length occasioned 
by the shops on 
each side. Near 
the street-door 
there is a figure of 
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Pompeian Mosaic. (Overbeck.) 
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a large fierce dog worked in mosaic on the pave, 


ment, and beneath it is written Cave Canem, as here 


| Shown. The two large rooms on each side of the ves- 
This 


tibule appear from the large openings in front of 
them to have been shops; they communicate with 
the entrance-hall, and were therefore probably oc- 
cupied by the master of the house. The atrium is 
about twenty-eight feet in length and twenty in 
breadth ; its impluvium is near the centre of the 
room, and its floor is paved with white tesserae, 
spotted with black. On the left-hand corner of 
the atrium is a small room (marked 1 in plan), 
perhaps the cella of the ostiarius, with a staircase 
leading to the upper rooms. On each side of the 
atrium are chambers for the use of the family or 
intended for the reception of guests, who were 
entitled to claim hospitality. When a house did 
not possess a hospitiwm (q. v.), or rooms expressly 
for the reception of guests, they appear to have 
been lodged in rooms attached to the atrium. At 
the farther end of the atrium is the tablinum, with 
the fauces, or passage, at the side, leading into 
the peristylium, with Doric columns and garden 
(viridarium). The large room on the right of the 
peristyle is the triclinium ; beside it is the kiteh- 
en, with a latrina. 

The second illustration contains the ground- 
plan of an insula surrounded by shops, which be- 
longed to the owner and were let by him, The 
house itself, which is usually called the ‘“ Hous« 
of Pansa,” evidently belonged to one of the princi 
pal men of Pompeii. Including the garden, whic 
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Ground-plan of an Insula, known as the House or @ansa. 
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is a third of the whole length, it is about 300 feet 
long and 100 wide. 

A. Ostium, or entrance-hall, paved with mosaic. 
B. Tuscan atrium. I. DImpluvium. ~C. Chambers 
on each side of the atrium, probably for the recep- 
tion of guests. D. dla. E, Tablinum, which is 
open to the peristylium, so that the whole length 
of the house could be seen at once; but as there 
is a passage (fauces), F, beside it, the tablinum 
might probably be closed at the pleasure of the 
owner. C. Chambers by the fauces and tablinum, 
of which the use is uncertain. G. Peristylium. D. 
Recesses in the peristyliwum. C. Cubicula by the 
side of the peristylium. K. Triclinium. L. Oecus, 
and by its side there is a passage leading from the 
peristylium to the garden. M. Back door ( posti- 
cum ostium) to the street. N. Culina. H. Ser- 
vants’ hall, with a back 
door to the street. P. 
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In addition to painting, other methods of deco- 
ration were used: in Rome especially the chief 
way of ornamenting the rooms of the best houses 
was by lining the walls with slabs of sawn mar- 
ble, moulded into a skirting below and a cornice 
above. Great magnificence of effect was pro- 
duced by the skilful admixture of marbles of dif- 
ferent rich colours, the moulded part being usual- 
ly of a deeper tint than the flat surfaces. In the 
most careful work these marble linings were fast- 
ened to the walls by bronze clamps, but more of- 
ten the slabs were simply attached by a thick bed- 
ding of cement behind them (Sen. Lp. 86, § 4). 

Another very rich method of decoration was 
the application of stucco reliefs enriched with 
gold and colours. A third system, applied also 
to vaults, was to encrust the walls with mosaics, 


Portico of two stories, 
which proves that the \ 
house had an upper - 
floor. The site of the 
staircase, however, is 
unknown, though it is 
thought there is some 
indication of one in the ; 
passage M. Q.Thegar- | =A 
den. R. Reservoir for i 
supplying a tank, 8. 
The preceding rooms 
belonged exclusively to 
Pansa’s house; but 
there were a good many 
apartments besides in 
the insula, which were 
not in his occupation: 
a. Six shops let out to 
tenants. Those on the 
right and left hand cor- 
ners were bakers’ shops, 
which contained mills, 
ovens, ete., at b. The 
one on the right ap- 
pears to have been a 
large establishment, as 
it contains many rooms. 
c, Two houses of a very 
mean class, having for- 
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merly an upper story. 
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On the other side are 
two houses much 
larger, d. 

VIL. Grnerat Deraits or Roman Housres.— 
(1) Walls.—The wall (paries) in earlier times was 
made of some easily worked stone, such as tufa or 
peperino in large square blocks; or for the best 
houses unburnt brick was used. In the time of 
Augustus concrete began to be the chief building 
material, and later kiln-dried bricks. The in- 
ner walls were originally whitewashed (see Dp- 
ALBATORES), and later were covered with stucco 
(opus albarium). The plain surface of the walls 
was broken by quadrangular panels, called abaci 
(Plin. H. N. xxxiii. § 159; xxxy. §§ 8, 32). (See 
also, ABACUS.) In the second century BiG. the 
practice was introduced from Greece of painting 
these panels with an endless variety of figures, 
landscapes, buildings, gardens, ete., of which we 
have numerous examples in the existing remains 
of houses in Rome and Pompeii. See PrcruRA. 
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Specimen of Decorative Wall-painting at Pompeii. 


(Reber. ) 


chiefly made of glass tesserae of the most brilliant 
jewel-like colours. See Mustvum Opws. 

In fact, splendour of effect and a brilliant ensem- 
ble were the characteristics of Roman house-deco- 
ration from the Augustan era down to later times. 

(2) Roofs—The roofs (teeta) of Roman houses 
were in the oldest times covered with straw. 
Next came the use of shingles for the roofing of 
houses, which continued down to the time of the 
war with Pyrrhus (Plin. H. N. xvi. § 36). Subse- 
quently clay tiles, called tegulae and imbrices, su- 
perseded the shingles. The roofs of houses were 
sometimes flat, but they were also gabled (pectena- 
ta) like modern houses. These were of two kinds, 
the tecta pectenata, sloping two ways, and the tecta 
testudinata, sloping four ways (Fest. p. 213, M). 
Both kinds of roofs were displuviata—that is, slop- 
ing towards the street—and the houses had around 


Roof in Peristyle of the House of C. Vibius. 


(Overbeck. ) 


them an ambitus, or vacant space of 24 feet, to re- 
ceive the rain-water running off the roofs. The 
projecting eaves of roofs were called suggrundae. 
The gabled roofs rose to a point called fastigium 
d-¥.): 
as some of the imperial palaces, the roofs were 
covered with tiles made of white marble, or even 
with bronze tiles plated with gold. For further 
details, see TEGULA. 

(3) Floors.—The floor (solum) of a room was 
seldom boarded (strata solo tabulata, Stat. Silv. i. 
5, 57), except in the upper stories. The floor on 
the ground-floor was usually of stone, and, in the 
ease of common houses, consisted of small pieces 
of stone, brick, tiles, etc. (ruderatio, opus rudera- 
tum), beaten down (pavita) with a rammer ( fistu- 
ca), whence the word pavimentum became the 
general name for a floor (Plin. H. N. xxxvi. § 185 
foll.). Sometimes the floors were paved with thin 
slabs of richly- coloured marbles, brought from 
Northern Africa, Arabia, or Greece (Tibull. iii. 3, 
16; Sen. Ep. 86, 6; Pallad. i. 9), and still more 
frequently with mosaics (opus musivum). See Pa- 
VIMENTUM and MusiyuM OPUs. 

In Rome and other parts of Italy, owing to the 
wonderful strength of the pozzolana, the upper 
floors of houses were very frequently made of 
concrete cast in one great slab on temporary 
boarding, fixed at the required level. This set 
into one compact mass, like a piece of solid stone. 
On this, mosaic and other paving was laid, as on 
the ground-floors. 

(4) Ceilings. —Ceilings were very commonly 
semicircular or “barrel” vaults (camarae), deco- 
rated with stucco reliefs, mosaics, or painting. 
(See Camara.) The extrados of the vault was 
filled in level with conerete to form the floor 
above. Wooden ceilings and flat concrete ceil- 
ings were decorated in the same way. One com- 
mon method of ceiling decoration, applied both to 
brick and concrete or to wooden ceilings, was to 
divide the whole area into a number of deeply 
sunk panels, like pits or lakes (lacus, lacunae), 
whence they were called lacunaria or laquearia. 
These were richly ornamented, either by stucco 
reliefs gilt and coloured, or, in the case of wooden 
ceilings, by inlaid work of ivory, ebony, or other 
precious materials as well as by paintings. In a 
few cases the “coffers” were covered with en- 


riched bronze plates, thickly gilt. 


For the most magnificent buildings, such | 
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(5) Windows.—The Roman houses had few 
windows (fenestrae). The atrium and peristylium 
were lighted, as we have seen, from above, and 
the smaller rooms leading out of them generally 
derived their light from them and not from 
windows looking into the street. The rooms 
only on the upper stories (cenacula) seem to have 
been usually lighted by windows, and looked 
out upon the street as well as the inner courts. 
Hence they are frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient writers (Livy, i. 41, xxiv. 21; Hor. Carm. 
i. 25; Propert. iv. [v.], 7, 16; Juv. iii, 270). In 
Pompeii, in like manner, the ground-floor rooms 
were mostly lighted from the inner courts, so 
that few lower windows opened on the street. 
There is an exception to this in the “ House of 
the Tragic Poet,” which has six windows on the 
ground-floor. Even in this case, however, the 
windows are not near the ground, as in a mod- 
ern house, but are six feet six inches above the 
foot- pavement, which is raised one foot seven 
inches above the centre of the street. The win- 
dows are small, being hardly three feet by two; 
and at the side there is a wooden frame, in which 
the window or shutter might be moved backwards 
or forwards. The lower part of the wall is occu- 
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Pompeian Fenestra or Window. (Overbeck.) 

pied by a row of red panels four feet and a half 
high. The following illustration represents part 
of the wall, with the apertures for windows above 
it, as it appears from the street. The tiling upon 
preserve it from the weather. 
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the wall is modern, and is only placed there to 
ia) 


Wall with Apertures for the Windows in a House at 
Pompeii. 


There has been much discussion whether glass 
windows were known to the ancients; but in the 
excavations at Pompeii many fragments of flat 
glass have been discovered, and in the tepidariwm 
of the public baths a bronze lattice was found 
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with some of the panes still inserted in the frame 
(Gell, Pompeiana, i. p. 99). (See VirruM.) Besides 
glass, other transparent substances were also used, 
such as tale, the lapis specularis of Pliny. Win- 
dows made of this were called specularia (Sen. Ep. 
90, 25). ; 

(6) Doors.—The subject of doors, with their locks 
and keys, is discussed under JaNuA and CLAvis. It 
is only necessary to mention here that many of the 
rooms in Roman houses had no doors, but only cur- 
tains, vela, aulaea, centones (Sen. Ep. 80; Plin. Lp. 
ii.17; Petron.7; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 4, Heliog. 14). 
Sometimes, when there were doors, curtains were 
also drawn across them. See VELUM. 

(7) The Heating of Houses.—The rooms were heat- 
ed in winter in different ways. The cubicula, tri- 
clinia, and other rooms which were intended for 
winter use, were built in that part of the house 
upon which the sun shone most; and in the mild 
climate of Italy this frequently enabled them to 
dispense with any artificial mode of warming the 
rooms. Rooms exposed to the sun in this way 
were sometimes called heliocamini (Plin. Ep. ii. 17, 
20; Dig. 8, 2, 17). The rooms were occasionally 
heated by hot air, which was introduced by means 
of pipes from a furnace below (Plin. Lp. ii. 17, v. 
6, 24; Sen. Hp. 90), but more frequently in earlier 
times by portable furnaces or braziers (foculi), in 
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Bronze Braziers from Pompeii 


which charcoal was burned. (See Focus.) The 
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213 foll.; Marquardt, Privatl. pp. 208 foll.; Guhl 
and Koner, pp. 462 foll., 5th ed. ; Hirt, Gesch.d. Bau- 
kunst, iii. pp. 267 foll.; Fergusson, Hist. of Arch. i. pp. 
363 foll.; Burn, Rome, pp. lxvii. foll. ; Friedlander, 
Sittengesch. i. pp. i. foll., pp. 26 foll.; Ménard, La Vie 
Privée des Anciens (Paris, 1880-83) ; Zumpt, Ueber die 
bauliche Einrichtung des rém. Wohnhauses (Berlin, 
1844); Mazois, Le Palais de Scaurus (Paris, 1859). Al- 
though a large number of well-illustrated works on 
Pompeii have been recently published, they have 
by no means superseded the earlier ones, which de- 
scribe a great deal that is now lost; this is spe- 
cially the case with Sir William Gell’s valuable 
Pompeiana (London, 1824); and second part (Lon- 
don, 1832). The objects discovered are well illus- 
trated by Pistolesi, Real Museo Borbonico (1824-67). 
Dyer’s Ruins of Pompeii (London, 1867) is a con- 
venient hand-book. Niccolini and others, Le Case 
di Pompeii (Naples, 1854-84), is a valuable work, 
which gives recent discoveries. A very splendid- 
ly illustrated work is the Recueil des Peintures, ete., 
de Pompéi (Paris, 1870-77). See also Zahn, Die 
schénsten Ornamente aus Pompeji (Berlin, 1827-59) ; 
Mazois and Gau, Les Ruines de Pompéi (Paris, 1824- 
38); Ternite, Wandgemdlde aus Pompeji (Berlin, no 
date); Presuhn, Les Décorations de Pompéi (Leipzig, 
1878); Mau’s edition of Overbeck’s Pompeji (Leip- 
zig, 1884); and Nissen, Pompejanische Studien (Leip- 


(Overbeck. ) 


zig, 1877). Reference may be made to the exten- 


caminus, however, was a fixed stove, in which sive bibliography at the end of the article Pomprit 
wood appears to have been usually burned (Suet. in this Dictionary. Middleton, in his Ancient Rome 
Vitell. 8; Hor. Sat. i. 5, 81; Hp. i. 11, 19; Cic. dd in 1888, and Remains of Ancient Rome (London, 


Fam. vii. 10; Sidon. Apoll. Hp. ii. 2). It has been 
a subject of much dispute among modern writers 
whether the Romans had chimneys for carrying 
off the smoke, except in the baths and kitchens. 
From many passages in ancient writers it certain- 
ly appears that rooms usually had no chimneys, 
but that the smoke escaped through the windows, 
doors, and openings in the roof (Vitruy. vii. 3, 4); 
but chimneys do not appear to have been entirely 
unknown to the ancients, as some have been found 
in the ruins of ancient buildings, and it is impos- 
sible to believe that among a luxurious people 
like the Romans in imperial times, they were un- 
acquainted with the use of chimneys. 

(8) The water supply of a good Roman house was 
very complete ; in towns the main usually ran un- 
der the pavement in the middle of the street, and 
from it “ rising mains” branched off to the houses 
right and left, and often were carried to the up- 
per stories, where a cistern supplied the fountain- 
jets (salientes) and other purposes below. For 
further details on the water-supply, see AQUAE 
Ducruvs. 

VIII. BrstroGraPpuy.--Becker-Goll, Gallus, ii. pp. 


1892), gives some account of existing houses in 
Rome. 


Domus Aurea. See PALATIUM, 


Donatio Inter Virum et Uxorem. By the Ro- 
man law, during marriage, neither husband nor wife 
could, as a general rule, make a gift of anything to 
one another. This rule would, however, only apply 
where there was no conventio in manum; for in such 
a case the rule of law would be unnecessary, be- 
cause a gift between husband and wife would be 
legally impossible. The reason for this rule was 
said to be the preservation of the marriage rela- 
tion in its purity, as a contract subsisting by affec- 
tion, and not maintained by purchase or by gift 
from one party to the other. The reason seems a 
singular one, but it is that which is given by the 
Roman writers. It has apparently a tacit refer- 
ence to the power of divorce, and appears like an 
implied recommendation of it when the conjugal 
affection ceases. Donationes of this kind were 
however, valid when there were certain considera- 
tions, as mortis causa, divortii causa, servi manumit- 
tendi gratia. By certain imperial constitutions, a 


DONATIO MORTIS CAUSA 


woman could make gifts to her husband in order 
to qualify him for certain honours. It must be 
remembered that when there was no conventio in 
manum, a wife retained all her rights of property 
which she did not surrender on her marriage (see 
Dos), and she might, during the marriage, hold 
property quite distinct from her husband. It was 
&@ consequence of this rule as to gifts between hus- 
band and wife that every legal form by which the 
gift was affected to be transferred, as mancipatio, 
cessio, and traditio, conveyed no ownership; stipu- 
lations were not binding, and acceptilationes were 
no release. See MATRIMONIUM. 


Donatio Mortis Causa. There were in Roman 
law three kinds of donatio mortis causa: (1) When 
a man, under no present apprehension of danger, 
but moved solely by a consideration of human mor- 
tality, makes a gift to another. (2) When a man, 
being in immediate danger, makes a gift to another 
in such a manuer that the thing immediately he- 
comes the property of the donee. (83) When aman, 
under the like circumstances, gives a thing in such 
a manner that it shall become the property of the 
donee in case the giver dies. Every person could 
receive such a gift who was capable of receiving a 
legacy. 

It appears, then, that there were several forms 
of gift called donatio mortis causa; but the third 
seems the only proper one, and that of which men- 
tion is chiefly made, for it was a rule of law that a 
donation of this kind was not perfected unless 
death followed, and it was revocable by the donor. 
A thing given absolutely could hardly be a donatio 
mortis causa, for this donatio had a condition at- 
tached to it—namely, the death of the donor and 
the survivorship of the donee. The thing might 
be a thing capable of traditio, or delivery, or it might 
be a promise of a sum of money to be paid after 
the death of the testator. It would appear as if 
the law about such donations was not free from 
difficulty. They were finally assimilated to lega- 
cies in all respects by Justinian, though this had 
been done in some particulars before his time. 
Still they differed in some respects from legacies, 
for such a donation could take effect though there 
was no heres; and a filius familias, who could not 
make a will, might, with his father’s consent, make 
a donatio mortis causa. 


Donatio Propter Nuptias signifies in Roman 
law that which is given by a husband or by any 
other person to a woman on the occasion of her 
marriage, whether it be by way of security for her 
dowry or for her support during the marriage or 
widowhood. Justinian required this donatio when- 
ever the wife brought a dowry; and it was enacted 
that it should be equal in amount to the dowry, and 
should be increased when the dowry was increased. 
Such a gift was the property of the wife, but it 
was managed by the busband, and he was bound 
to apply it to its proper purposes; but he could 
not alienate it, even with the consent of the wife 
(Cod. v. 3). See MATRIMONIUM, 


Donativum. A present of money made to Roman 
soldiers. In the republican age donatives were dis- 
tributed on the occasion of a triumph, the expense 
being defrayed out of the money raised by selling 
the spoil. Under the Empire it was usual for the 
emperor to grant a donativum on his accession. Ti- 
berius on this occasion made a present of some 
$3,750,000 to the army ; and the sum increased in 
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later reigns. After the time of Claudius it became 
the fashion for the emperor to purchase the favour 
of the praetorians by a special largess. See Con- 
GIARIUM ; PRAETORIANI. 


Donatus. (1)ArLius. A celebrated grammarian, 
born in the fourth century of our era, about A.D. 
333. He was preceptor to St. Jerome, who speaks 
with great approbation of his talents and of the 
manner in which he explained the comedies of 
Terence. Independently of his commentaries on 
Vergil and Terence, Donatus composed a treatise 
(Ars Donati Grammatici Urbis Romae) in two parts. 
In one (47s Minor) he treats of the eight parts of 
speech only, and in the other (drs Maior), deals 
with grammar more elaborately. This work was 
highly esteemed and so much used in the Middle 
Ages that the word donat (Chaucer) became the 
generic term for a grammar. The commentary on 
Vergil appears to have been worthy neither of the 
author commented on nor of the reputation of the 
grammarian to whom it is ascribed, if we may 
judge from the contemptuous allusions made to it 
by Servius; but of it only the preface and the in- 
troduction (enarrationes) are now extant, besides 
quotations given in Servius. The commentary on 
Terence, however, is extremely valuable, though 
we have it in a form different from that which 
it originally possessed. The chief MS. of the 
commentaries of Donatus is one at Paris of the 
eleventh century. The editio princeps appeared 
at Rome in 1472. The text of the Avs is contained 
in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, vol. iv. (Leipzig, 1856— 
1880). See Grifenhan, Geschichte d. class. Philologie, 
iv. 107; J. Becker, De Donati in Terentium Commen- 
tario (Mayence, 1870); and Rosenstock, De Donato, 
etc. (Kénigsberg, 1886). (2) Not to be confounded 
with the preceding is TiBERIUS CLAUDIUS DoNa- 
TUS, who wrote Interpretationes on the Aeneid, prob- 
ably in the fourth century. Of the author, noth- 
ing is known. The work, which is preceded by a 
short epistle, was first published at Naples in 1535, 
and is included in the editions of Vergil by Fabri- 
civs (Basle, 1561), and Lucius (Basle, 1613). See Rib- 
beck’s Prolegomena to Vergil, 185; and Burkas, De 
Ti. Claud. Donati in Aen. Commentario (Jena, 1889), 
(3) A bishop of Numidia, in the fourth century. 
According to some writers he was the founder 
of the sect of Donatists, which grew out of a 
schism produced by the election of a bishop of Car- 
thage. He was deposed and excommunicated in 
councils held at Rome and at Arles in the years A.D. 
313 and 314, but was for some time after supported 
by a party at home. His end is unknown, 


Donusa (Adyvoa) or Donusia (Aovovcia). One 
of the smaller Sporades in the Aegaean Sea near 
Naxos. It produced green marble, whence Vergil 
calls the island wiridis. Under the Roman em- 
perors it was used as a place of banishment. 


Doors. See IANUA. 


Dora (ra Aépa), Dorus, Dorum, called Dor in 
the Old Testament. The most southerly town of 
Phenicia on the coast, on a kind of peninsula at 
the foot of Mount Carmel. 


Dorian Hexapolis. See Doris, p. 554. 
Doric Dialect. See DIALECTS. 


Doris (Awpis). (1) Daughter of Oceanus and 
Thetis, wife of her brother Nereus, and mother of 
the Nereides. The Latin poets sometimes use the 
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name of this divinity for the sea itself. (2) One 


of the Nereides, daughter of the preceding. 


Doris (Aépis). (1) A small and mountainous 
country in Greece, formerly called Dryopis, bound- 
ed by Thessaly on the north, by Aetolia on the 
west, by Locris on the acai, and by Phoeis on 
the east It contained four towns —Boum, Citi- 
nium, Erineus, and Pindus — which formed the 
Dorian tetrapolis. These towns never attained 
any consequence; but the country is of impor- 
tance as the home of the Dorians (Awpvets), one 
of the great Hellenic races, who conquered Pelo- 
ponnesus. It was related that Aegimius, king of 
the Dorians, had been driven from his dominions by 
the Lapithae, but was reinstated by Heracles; that 
the children of Heracles hence took refuge in this 
land when they had been expelled from the Pelo- 
ponnesus; and that it was to restore them to their 
rights that the Dorians invaded the Peloponnesus. 
Accordingly, the conquest of Peloponnesus by the 
Dorians is usually called the Return of the Her- 
aclidae. (See Heraciipar.) The Dorians were 
divided into three tribes: the Hylleis, Pamphyli, 
and Dymanes. They were the ruling class through- 
out the Peloponnesus; the old inhabitants were re- 
duced to slavery, or became subjects of the Dorians 
under the name of Perioeci (Ilepioukor). (2) A dis- 
trict in Asia Minor consisting ot the Dorian settle- 
ments on the coast of Caria and the neighbouring 
islands. Six of these towns formed a league, called 
the “ Dorian Hexapolis, ” consisting of Lindus, Ialy- 
sus, and Camirus in the island of Rhodes, the isl- 
and of Cos, and Cnidus and Halicarnassus on the 
mainland. 

Doriscus (Aopickos). 
mouth of the Hebrus, in the midst of an extensive 
plain of the same name, where Xerxes reviewed 
his vast forces (Herod. vii. 25, etc.). 

Dorium (A@piov). A town of Messenia, where 
Thamyris the musician challenged the Muses to 
a trial of skill. Pausanias (iv. 33) notices this an- 
cient town, of which he saw the ruins near a foun- 
tain named Achaia, 


Dormitorium (dwpdriov). A bed-chamber, usu- 
ally small and sparely furnished (Plin. H. N. xxx. 
17). See Domus. 
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Dormitorium. (From the Vatican Vergil.) 
A hand-breadth. 


See CENA, p. 310. 


Doron (dépor). 

Dorpon (ddprov). 

Dorso, C. Fasrus. A Roman, who, according to 
the old legend, when Rome was in the possession 
of the Gauls, issued from the Capitol, which was 
then besieged, to go and offer on the Mons Quirina- 
lis a stated sacrifice enjoined on the Fabian house. 
In the Gabian cincture, and bearing the sacred yes- 
sels in his hands, he descended from the Capitol and 
passed through the enemy without betraying the 
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least signs of fear. When he had finished his sac. 
rifice, he returned to the Capitol unmolested by 
the foe, who were astonished at his boldness and 
did not obstruct his passage or molest his sacrifice 
(Liv. v. 46). 

Dorus (Aépos). A son of Hellen, and the myth- 
ical ancestor of the Dorians (Diod. iv. 60). 

Dory (ddpu). Aspear. See Hasta. 

Dorylaeum (AopvAavoy), A town in Phrygia 
Epictetus, on the river Thymbris, with warm 
baths, which are used at the present day. 


Doryph6ri (Sopvpopo.). See MERCENARII. 
Dos. A dowry. See MATRIMONIUM. 


Dositheus (Awcifeos). A grammarian who 
flourished towards the end of the fourth century 
A.D. He wrote a Latin grammar for Greek boys, 
with a literal Greek translation, which was not 
fully completed. With this was bound up (wheth- 
er by Dositheus himself is uncertain) a miscellany 
of very various contents by another author. This 
comprises (1) anecdotes of the emperor Hadrian ; 
(2) fables of Aesop; (3) an important chapter on 
jurisprudence; (4) mythological stories from Hy- 
ginus; (5) an abridgment of the Iliad; (6) an in- 
teresting collection of words and phrases from 
ordinary conversation, styled ‘Epynvevpara. The 
Latin grammar has the Greek translation inserted 
in the Latin text, thus: Ars réyvy grammatica 
ypapparikn est eoriv scientia yv@o.s. The Latin 
is the text of a grammar now lost, Dositheus 
making only the Greek translation. A separate 
edition of the grammar is that of Keil (Halle, 
1869-71). Other parts of the work are edited by 
Boécking (Bonn, 1832), and Keil, Grammatici Latini, 
vii. 424. See Hagen, De Dosithei Magistri quae Fe- 
runtur Glossis (Berne, 1877); and Schénemann, De 
Lexicographis Antiquis (Boun, 1886). 

Doson. Asurname of Antigonus III., because he 
promised and never performed; dacer, “about to 
give”; i.e. always promising. See ANTIGONUS. 

Dossennus, Fabius. A Roman comic poet and 
writer of Atellan fables, who enjoyed some reputa- 
tion as a popular dramatist. Seneca makes men- 
tion of the inscription on his tomb, which ran as 
follows: Hospes resiste, et sophiam Dossenni lege 
(Sen. Hp. lxxxix. 6). 

Dossennus. One of the stock characters of 
the Atellanae Fabulae, and representing the typi- 
cal sharper, dottore. See Vel. Longus in the Gram- 
matici Latini (ed. Keil), vii. 79, 4; and Mommsen, 
Unterital. Dial. 118. 

Dossuarius or Dorsuarius. A name given to 
any animal carrying burdens on its back (Varr. R. 
R.ii.6 and 10). It carried its load either by means 
of panniers (clitellae) or the pack-saddles (sagmae), 


Dossuarii. 


(Column of Theodosius. ) 


whence we read of equus sagmarius. Hence came 
the German Saum-pferd and the English swmpter- 
horse, 


DOULOS 


Doulos (SovAos). Aslave. See SeRVUS. 


Drabescus (ApaSnokos). A town in the district 
Edonis in Macedonia, on the Strymon. 

Dracanum (Apdxavoy). 
in the island Icaria. 

Drachma (Spayy7)). The name of a weight and 
of a denomination of coin among the Greeks. As 
weight and as coin it was the hundredth part of 
the mina, and was divided into six lesser units 
called 68o0d0i. The ancients (Ltym. Mag. s. v. 68e- 
Aickos) connected the word with dpdaccoua, “I 
grasp,” and dodyua, “a handful,” and supposed 
that a drachm was originally the value in silver 
of a handful of six 68odoi, or wedge-shaped pieces 
of metal, which circulated as money. It is, how- 
ever, very doubtful if this derivation is not a mere 
fancy; it is far more probable that dpay7, like 
Sapeckos, is connected with the Persian word darag, 
“a part,’ since the weight of the drachma seems to 
be derived by division of the mina, rather than the 
weight of the mina to be produced by multiplica- 
tion of the drachma. 

The ordinary denominations of Greek coins were: 
for gold, the didrachma (double drachma), drachma, 
hemi-drachma, and smaller divisions; for silver, 
the same, with the addition of the tetra-drachma, 
and occasionally of the decadrachma. 


A town and promontory 


which it belonged; the heaviest drachma was the 
Aeginetan of 96 grains, worth in silver rather more 


Aeginetan Drachma, actual size. (British Museum.) 


than twenty-five cents of our money; it was called 
at Athens rayeta dpaypr7 (Pollux, ix.76). The Athe- 
nian drachma weighed but 67.5 grains, and the Co- 


Attic Drachma: late, actual size. (British Museum.) 


rinthian only 45 grains, value about twelve cents. 
The sigu for drachma in Attic inscriptions is F. As 
the Romans reckoned in sesterces, so the Greeks 
generally reckoned by drachmae ; and when a sum 
is mentioned in the Attic writers, without any spec- 
ification of the unit, drachmae are usually meant, 
See NUMISMATICS; PONDERA. 
Draco. See CALDARIUM; SIGNA MILITARIA. 


Draco (Apdkwv). A very celebrated Athenian 
legislator, who flourished about B.C. 621. Snidas 
tells us that he brought forward his code of laws 
(@ceopot) in this year, and that he was then an old 
man. Aristotle (Pol. ii.fin.) says that Draco adapted 
his laws to the existing constitution, and that they 
contained nothing particular beyond the severity 
of their penalties. The slightest theft was pun- 
ished capitally, as well as the most atrocious mur- 
der; and Demades remarked of his laws that they 
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were written with blood, and not with ink (Plut 
Solon, 17). Draco, however, deserves credit as 
the first who introduced written laws at Athens; 
and it is probable that he improved the criminal 
courts by his transfer of cases of bloodshed from 
the archon to the ephetae, since before his time 
the archons had a right of settling all cases arbi- 
trarily and without appeal—a right which they 
enjoyed in other cases until Solon’s time. It ap- 
pears that there were some offences which he did 
not punish with death; for instance, loss of civil 
rights was the punishment of attempting to alter 
one of his laws (Demosth. ¢. Aristocr. p.714, Bekker). 
Draco was an archon (Pausan. ix. 36, 8), and, con- 
sequently, an Eupatrid; it is not, therefore, to be 
supposed that his object was to favour the lower 
orders, though his code seems to have tended to 
abridge the power of the nobles. The Athenians, 
it is said, could not endure the rigour of his laws, 
and the legislator himself was obliged to withdraw 
to the island of Aegina. Here he is said by Suidas 
to have been suffocated in the theatre beneath the 
number of cloaks and garments which the people 
of the island, according to the usual mode of ex- 
pressing approbation among the Greeks, showered 
upon him. He was buried in the theatre, 


Dracontius, BLossrus Arminius. A Latin poet 
who lived and practised as an advocate at Car- 
thage towards the end of the fifth century a.p. He 
was a man of real poetic gifts and considerable 
reading, but his style is spoiled by rhetorical ex- 
aggeration and false taste. His surviving works 
are: (1) A number of short epics upon subjects 
taken from the old mythology and school-room 
rhetoric (e. g. Hylas, Raptus Helenae, Deliberativa 
Achillis,etc.). (2) An apologetic poem (Satisfactio) 
addressed in the form of an elegy to Gunthamund, 
king of the Vandals (a.D. 484-496), whose wrath 
he had excited by writing a panegyric on a foreign 
prince. (3) A Christian didactic poem (De Laudi- 
bus Dei or Hexatmeron) in three books. This 
is a fairly poetical treatment of the story of the 
Creation. (4) Two epithalamia in hexameters, 
composed in early youth. (5) Several distichs 
De Origine Rosarum and De Mensibus. He is 
probably the author, also, of 971 hexameters, 
entitled Orestis Tragoedia, attributed during the 
Middle Ages to Horace or Lucan. The editio prin- 
ceps of the complete works of Dracontius is that 
of Arevalo (Rome,1791). Earlier editions give only 
the Satisfactio and the Hexaémeron. The minor 
poems of Dracontius have been edited by Duhn 
(Leipzig, 1873). Editions of the Orestis Tragoedia 
are those of Miihly (Leipzig, 1866) and Schenkl 
(Prague, 1867). See, also, Rossberg, De Dracontio 
(Gottingen, 1880). 


Drakenborch, ARNOLD, a distinguished Dutch 
classical scholar, was born at Utrecht, January Ist, 
1684. He studied at both Utrecht and Leyden, re- 
ceiving the degree in law in 1706. His attention, 
however, had been very strongly attracted to the 
study of archeology and history, and in 1704 he had 
already won much commendation by his treatise 
De Praefectis Urbis, dealing with the city govern- 
ment of Rome. In 1716, he became Professor of 
History and Eloquence at the university of his na- 
tive town, succeeding Burmann, who had accepted a 
call to Leyden. This post he held until his death, 
which occurred on January 16th, 1748. Besides the 
treatise De Praefectis, mentioned above, of which a 
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third edition appeared at Bayreuth in 1787, Draken- 
borch published a dissertation on the advantages 
to be derived from classical study (1715), an edition 
of Silius Italicus (Utrecht, 1717), and his magnum 
opus, an edition of Livy in seven volumes (Amster- 
dam, 1738-46). This work is still often cited and 
contains much valuable material, though marred 
by a lack of definite method, so that Scipio Maffei 
even said of it that “the only thing that gave it 
value was the high price at which it was sold.” 
A portrait of Drakenborch is given at the com- 
mencement of the first volume of his Livy. 

Drama (Spaya). IN ATHENS the production of 
plays was a State affair, not a private undertak- 
ing. It formed a great part of the religious festi- 
val of the Dionysia, in which the drama took its 
rise (see DionysiA); and it was only at the Greater 
Dionysia that pieces could be performed during 
the author’s lifetime. The performances lasted 
three days and took the form of musical contests, 
the competitors being three tragic poets, with their 
tetralogies, and five comic poets, with one piece 
each. The authority who superintended the whole 
was the archon, to whom the poets had to bring 
their plays for reading and apply for a chorus. If 
the pieces were accepted and the chorus granted, 
the citizens who were liable for the choregia un- 
dertook at their own cost to practise and furnish 
for them one chorus each. (See Lirureta.) The 
poets whose plays were accepted received a reward 
from the State. The State also supplied the regu- 
Jar number of actors, and made provision for the 
maintenance of order during the performances. 
At the end of the performance a certain number 
of persons (usually five) were chosen by lot from a 
committee (dywvo8éra.) nominated by the Senate 
to award the prizes, and bound by solemn oath to 
give their judgment on the plays, the choregi, and 
the actors. The poet who won the first prize was 
presented with a crown in the presence of the as- 
sembled multitude—the highest distinction that 
could be conferred on a dramatic author at Ath- 
ens. The victorious choregus also received a crown, 
with the permission to dedicate a votive offering 
to Dionysus. This was generally a tripod, which 
was set up either in the theatre or in the tem- 
ple of the deity or in the Street of Tripods, so 
named from this custom, an inscription being put 
on it recording the event, as in that of Panofka, 
Musée Blacas, pl. I. (British Museum): Axkapayrtis 
evika pudn: TAavKwyv kadds. The actors in the suc- 
cessful play received prizes of money, be- 
sides the usual honoraria. 

From the time of Sophocles the actors 
in a play were three in number. They had 
to represent all the parts, those of women 
included. This involved changing their 
costume several times during the perform- 
ance. The three actors were distinguished 
as protagonistes, deuteragonistes, and trita- 
gonistes, according to the importance of 
their parts. If the piece required a fourth 
actor, which was seldom the case, the 
choregus had to provide one, The choregus 
had also to see to the position and equip- 
ment of the mute actors. 

In earlier times it is possible that the 
persons engaged in the representation did 
not make a business of their art, but per- 
formed gratuitously, as the poets down to 
the time of Sophocles appeared upon the 
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stage. But the dramatic art gradually became 
a profession requiring careful preparation, and 
winning general respect for its members as art-— 
ists. The chief requirements for the profession 
were distinctness and correctness of pronuncia- 
tion, especially in declamatory passages, and an 
unusual power of memory, as there was no prompt- 
er in a Greek theatre. An actor had also to be 
thoroughly trained in singing, melodramatic ac- 
tion, dancing, and play of gesture. The latter was 
especially necessary, as the use of masks precluded 
any facial expression. The actors were according to 
strict rule assigned to the poets by lot; yet a poet 
generally had his special protagonist, on whose 
peculiar gifts he kept his eye in writing the dra- 
matic pieces. 

The Athenian tragedies began to be known all 
over the Hellenic world as early as the time of 
Aeschylus. The first city outside of Attica that 
had a theatre was Syracuse, where Aeschylus 
brought out some of his own plays. Scenic con- 
tests soon began to form part of the religious festi- 
vals in various Greek cities, and were celebrated 
in honour of other deities besides Dionysus. It 
was a habit of Alexander the Great to celebrate 
almost every considerable event with dramatic 
exhibitions, and after him this became the regular 
custom. A considerable increase in the number 
of actors was one consequence of the new demand. 
The actors called themselves artists of Dionysus, 
and in the larger cities they formed permanent 
societies (cvvodor) with special privileges, includ- 
ing exemption from military service and security 
in person and property. These companies had a 
regular organization, presided over by a priest of 
their patron-god Dionysus, annually elected from 
among their members. A treasurer and officers 
completed the staff. At the time of the festivals 
the societies sent out their members in groups of 
three actors, with a manager and a flute-player, 
to the different cities. This business was especi- 
ally lively in Ionia and on the Enxine, the socie- 
ties of Teos being the most distinguished. The 
same arrangement was adopted in Italy, and con- 
tinued to exist under the Roman Empire. 

The universal employment of masks was a re- 
markable peculiarity of costume, (See PERSONA.) 
It naturally excluded all play of feature, but the 
masks corresponded to the general types of char- 


acter, as well as to the special types indicated by 
| the requirements of the play. Certain conven- 


- Masking-room of a Greek Theatre, 
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tionalities were observed in the colour of the hair. 
Goddesses and young persons had light hair; gods 
and persons of riper age, dark brown; aged per- 
sons, white; and the deities of the lower world, 
black. The height of the masks and top-knots 
varied with the age of the actors and the parts 
they took. Lucian ridicules the “ chest-paddings 
and stomach-paddings” of the tragic actors (De 
Salt. 27). Their stature was considerably height- 
ened in tragedies by the high boot (see CornuR- 
Nus), and the defects in proportion corrected by 
padding and the use of a kind of gloves. The 
conventionalities of costume, probably as fixed by 


(1) Mask of Perseus with Cap of Darkness. 


Aeschylus, maintained themselves as long as Greek 
tragedies were performed at all. Men and women 
of high rank wore on the stage a variegated or 
richly embroidered long-sleeved y:tov, reaching to 
the feet, and fastened with a girdle as high as the 
breast. The upper garment, whether iparioy or 
xAapts, was long and splendid, and often embroi- 
dered with gold. Kings and queens had a purple 
train and a white iuariy with a purple border; 
soothsayers, a netted upper garment reaching to 
the feet. Persons in misfortune, especially fugi- 
tives, appeared in soiled garments of gray, green, 
or blue; black was the symbol of mourning. 
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Soothsayers always wore a woollen garment ot 
network ; shepherds, a short leathern tunic; while 
each of the gods had some distinguishing mark, 
as the bow for Apollo, the caduceus for Hermes, 
the aegis for Athené. So with the well-known 
heroes: Heracles bore a club; Perseus, the cap of 
darkness, Kings wore a crown, and carried a 
sceptre. Warriors appeared in complete armour, 
Old men bore a staff with a curved handle, intro- 
duced by Sophocles. Messengers who brought 
good news were crowned with olive or laurel. 
Myrtle crowns denoted festivity. Foreigners wore 
some one special badge, as a Persian turban for 
Darius (Aesch. Pers. 661). From the 
time of Euripides, heroes in misfortune 
(e. g. Telephus and Philoctetes) were 


3 SY), c *, : A 
La <y sometimes dressed in rags. 
aX WUE KS) In the Satyric Drama the costumes 
YON Vys of the heroic characters resembled in 
ES Se \ SONA all essentials what they wore in the 
Pi *\ LENNY Se tragedies, although, to suit the greater 
21S) SO liveliness of the action, the yirav was 


shorter and the boot lower. In the 
Old Comedy the costumes were taken 
as nearly as possible from actual life, 
but in the Middle and New Comedy 
they were conventional. The men wore 
a white coat; youths, a purple one; 
slaves, a motley, with mantle to match; 
cooks, an unbleached double mantle}; 
peasants, a fur or shaggy coat, with 
wallet and staff; panders, a coloured 
coat and motley overgarment. Old 
Women appeared in sky-blue or dark yellow; 
priestesses and maidens, in white; courtesans, 
in motley colours, and so on. Red hair marked 
a roguish slave; beards were not given to youths 
or old men. The eyebrows were strongly marked 
and highly characteristic. When drawn up, they 
denoted pride or impudence. A touchy old man 
had one eyebrow drawn up and one down. The 
members of the chorus were masked and dressed 
in a costume corresponding to the part assigned 
them by the poet. (On their dress in the Satyric 
Drama, see Satyric DRAMA.) The chorus of the 
comedy caricatured the ordinary dress of the tragic 


Comedy Scene. 


(Painting from Pompeii.) 
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chorus. Sometimes they represented animals, as 
in the Frogs and Birds of Aristophanes. In the 
Frogs they wore tight dresses of frog-colour, and 
masks with a mouth wide open ; in the Birds, large 
beaks, bunches of feathers, combs, and so on, to 
imitate particular birds. 

(2) Roman. Dramatic performances in Rome, 
as in Greece, formed a part of the usual public 
festivals, whether exceptional or ordinary, and 
were set on foot by the aediles and praetors. (See 
Lup.) <A private individual, however, if he were 
giving a festival or celebrating a funeral, would 
have theatrical representations on his own ac- 
count. The giver of the festival hired a troupe of 
players (grea), the director of which (dominus gre- 
gis) bought a play from a poet at his own risk. If 
the piece was a failure the manager received no 
compensation. But after its performance the piece 
became his property, to be used at future represen- 
tations for his own profit. In the time of Cicero, 
when it was fashionable to revive the works of 
older masters, the selection of suitable pieces was 
generally left to the director. The Romans did 
not, like the Greeks, limit the number of actors to 
three, but varied it according to the requirements 
of the play. Women’s parts were originally played 
by men, as in Greece. Women first appeared in 
mimes, and not till very late times in comedies. 
The actors were usually freedmen or slaves, whom 
their masters sent out to be educated, and then 
hired them out to the directors of the theatres. 
The profession was technically branded with in- 
famia, nor was its legal position ever essentially 
altered. The social standing of actors was, how- 
ever, improved through the influence of Greek edu- 
cation ; and gifted artists like the comedian Ros- 
cius, and Aesopus, the tragedian, in Cicero’s time, 
enjoyed the friendship of the best men in Rome. 
The instance of these two men may show what 
profits could be made by a good actor. Roscius 
received, for every day that he played, $175, and 
made an annual income of some $21,000. Aesopus, 
in spite of his great extravagance, left $852,500 at 
his death. Besides the regular honoraria, actors, 
if thought to deserve it, received other and volun- 
tary presents from the giver of the performance. 
These often took the form of finely wrought crowns 
of silver or gold work. Masks were not worn until 
Roscius made their use general. Before his time 
actors had recourse to false hair of different col- 
ours and paint for the face. Young men wore 
black wigs; slaves, red ones; old men, white ones. 
The costume in general was modelled on that of 
actual life, Greek or Roman, but parasites were 
conventionally represented in black or gray (Pol- 
lux, iv. 148). As early as the later years of the Re- 
public, a great increase took place in the splendour 
of the costumes and the general magnificence of 
the performance. In tragedy, particularly, a new 
effect was attained by massing the actors in great 
numbers on the stage. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—For the historical development 
of the drama, see CHorus; ComMoErpIA; Mimus; 
Savina; THespis; TRAGOEDIA. For the theatre 
and the setting of plays, see THEATRUM. For the 
actors, see Histrio. For theatrical costumes, see 
CHLAMYS; HIMATION; PERSONA; TuNIcA. For 
the great dramatic writers of Greece, see AESCHY- 
LUS; ARISTOPHANES ; CRATINUS; EUPOLIS; Ev- 
RIPIDES; SOPHOCLES. For the great Roman writ- 
ers, see ENNIUS; Livius (ANDRONICUS); PLAUTUS; 
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Seneca; TERENTIUS. Valuable works on the sub- 
ject of the ancient drama are the following: Witz- 
schell, The Athenian Stage (Eng. tr. London, 1859) ; 
Walford, Handbook of the Greek Drama (London, 
1856); Donaldson, The Theatre of the Greeks (8th ed. 
London, 1875); Bergk, Griech. Literaturgeschichte, 
vol. iii. (Berlin, 1884); Bernhardy, Grundriss d. 
griech, Litteratur, vol. ii. pt. ii. (Halle, 1880); Schnei- 
der, Das Attische Theaterwesen (Weimar, 1835); Klein, 
Geschichte des Dramas, vols. i.—iii. (Leipzig, 1866) ; 
Haigh, The Attic Theatre (Oxford, 1889). 


Drancae. See ZARANGAEI. 


Drangiana (Apayy.av7y)). A part of Ariana, 
bounded by Gedrosia, Carmania, Arachosia, and 
Aria. It sometimes formed a separate satrapy, 
but was more usually united to the satrapies 
either of Arachosia or of Gedrosia or of Aria. In 
the north of the country dwelt the Drangae, a 
warlike people, from whom the province derived 
its name. The Ariaspae inhabited the southern 
part of the province, which was known for its pro- 
duction of tin. 


Dravus. The modern Drave; a tributary of 
the Danube, flowing through Noricum and Panno- 
nia, and after receiving the Murius (Muhr) fall- 
ing into the Danube east of Mursa (Esseck). 


Drepanum (Apéravoy). A sickle. (1) Also DRE- 
PANA (ra Apévava), more rarely DREPANE (Trapani), 
a seaport town in the northwest corner of Sicily, 
founded by the Carthaginians. It was here that 
Anchises died, according to Vergil. (2) Also DRE- 
PANH, a town in Bithynia, the birthplace of Helena 
(q. v.), mother of Constantine the Great, in whose 
honour it was called Helenopolis and made an im- 
portant place. (3) The ancient name of Corcyra. 


Dress. See CLOTHING. 
Druentia. The modern Durance; a large and 


rapid river in Gallia Narbonensis, rising in the 
Alps, and flowing into the Rhone near Ayenio 


(Avignon). See Auson. Mosella, 479, 
Drugs. See MEDICINA. 


Druidae and Druides. The priests of religion 
among the ancient Gauls and Britons. Britain, 
according to Caesar (B. G. vi. 138 and 14), was the 
great school of the Druids, and their chief settle- 
ment was in the island called Mona by Tacitus, 
now Anglesey. To this island the natives of Gaul 
and Germany, who wished to be thoroughly versed 
in the mysteries of Druidism, resorted to complete 
their studies. 

Caesar’s 2ccount of the Druids is as follows: 
“They attend to divine worship, perform public 
and private sacrifices, and expound matters of re- 
ligion. A great number of youths are gathered 
round them for the sake of education, and they 
enjoy the highest honour in the nation; for near- 
ly all public and private quarrels come under their 
jurisdiction ; and when any crime has been com- 
mitted, when a murder has been perpetrated, when 
a controversy arises about a legacy or about land- 
marks, they are the judges too. They fix rewards 
and punishments ; and should any one, whether a 
private individual or a public man, disobey their 
decrees, then they exclude him from the sacri- 
fices. This is with them the severest punishment. 
The persons who are thus laid under interdict 
are regarded as impious and wicked; everybody 
recoils from them, and shuns their society and 
conversation, lest he should be injured by as- 
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sociating with them. They cannot obtain legal 
redress when they ask for it, nor are they admit- 
ted to any honourable office. All these Druids 
have one chief, who enjoys the supreme authority 
amongst them. When he dies, he is succeeded by 
that member of the order who is most prominent 
amongst the others, if there be any such single 
individual; if, however, there are several men 
equally distinguished, the successor is elected by 
the Druids. Sometimes they even go to war 
about this supremacy. At a certain time of the 
year, the Druids assemble on the territory of the 
Carnutes, which is believed to be the centre of all 
Gaul, in a sacred place. To that spot are gath- 


ered from everywhere all persons that have quar- | 


rels, and these abide by their judgments and de- 
crees. It is believed that this institution was 
founded in Britain, and thence transplanted into 
Gaul. Even nowadays, those who wish to be- 
come more intimately acquainted with the insti- 
tution generally go to Britain for instruction. 

“The Druids take no part in warfare; nor do 
they pay taxes like the rest of the people; they 
are exempt from military service, and from all 
public burdens. 
come to be instructed of their own choice, while 
others are sent by their parents. They are re- 
ported to learn in the school a great number of 
verses, so that some remain there twenty years. 
They think it an unlawful thing to commit their 
lore to writing, though in the other public and 
private affairs of life they frequently make use 
of the Greek alphabet. 

“ Beyond all things they are desirous to inspire 
a belief that men’s souls do not perish, but trans- 


migrate after death from one individual to anoth-| 


er; and they hold that people are thereby most 
strongly incited to bravery, as the fear of death is 
thus destroyed. Besides, they hold a great many 
discourses about the stars and their motion, about 
the size of the world and of various countries, 
about the nature of things, about the power and 
might of the immortal gods; and they instruct 
the youths in these subjects.” 

Some further details are given by Pliny the El- 
der in his Historia Naturalis (xxix. 62,1; xxiv. 12, 
1; xxx.4,1). Besides their priestly character, the 


Druids appear to have practised magic, and to | 


have been thoroughly versed in botany and in 
other sciences. The oak was especially sacred 
among them, and in oak-groves they performed 
their rites. The mistletoe was particularly rever- 
enced, and Pliny tells us that it was removed from 
the tree by a Druid clothed in white, who cut it 
with a golden knife and gave it to a second Dru- 
id also in white, who, standing on the ground, re- 
ceived it. Pliny further speaks of a distinguishing 
yadge, “the serpent’s egg,” worn by the Druids, 
and formed by the poisonous spittle of a great 
number of serpents twined together and gath- 
ered by moonlight. It was worn in the bosom 
and was regarded as a powerful talisman. The 
account of Pliny refers to the Druids of Gaul, 
hut there is no reason for supposing that there 
existed any essential difference between the Dru- 
idism of Gaul and that of Britain as described by 
Caesar. Mr. Whitley Stokes asserts that the Dru- 
ids of Ireland were of less importance, forming 
not a priestly class, but simply a species of wiz- 
ards and soothsayers. ; 

The Druids, by reason of their great influence 


Attracted by such rewards, many | 
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with the people, were a cause of continual trouble 
to the Roman conquerors, keeping alive the nation- 
al aspirations and encouraging rebellion. Hence, 
the emperor Claudius formally refused the privilege 
of practising Druidical rites, and when Suetonius 
Paulinus defeated the Britons on the island of 
Mona (Anglesey) the sacred groves were de- 
stroyed. Yet on the Continent, Druidism con- 
tinued to have followers down to the final over- 
throw of paganism. 

Scholars at the present day are extremely con- 


servative in making any general statements re- 


garding the Druids, and nearly all the elaborate 
theories that were formerly held are now regarded 
as unsafe, Even the view that the huge strue- 
tures of stone found in Keltic countries were Dru- 
idical altars, or mark the seats of Druidical wor- 
ship, is no longer accepted. The so-called Druidical 
temples at Avebury and Stonehenge in England, 
and at Carnac in France, were very possibly not 
Druidical at all; since similar structures have 
been found in Scandinavia and other parts of Eu- 
rope where Druidism never existed. Regarding 
the etymology of the name Druid nothing certain 
can be alleged. Among the tentative and tradi- 
tional explanations are the following: from the 
Keltic deru, “an oak”; the Old German druthin, “a 


‘master’; the Saxon dry, “a magician”; the Irish 


drui, ‘a sacred person, or priest”; and in the Kel- 
tic compare derouyd, ‘a prophet” (De Chiniac). 
The old etymology from dépts is absurd. The fem- 


‘inine form of the Latinized Druida is Druias (Lam- 
prid. Alex. Sev. 60) or Drwis (Vop. Aurel. 41). 
Greek masculine form is Apvidns (Aristoph. Fr. 30). 


The 


See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes (Paris, 1771); 
Dayis, Mythology and Rites of the British Druids 
(London, 1809); Pictet, Du Culte des Cabires chez 
les Anciens Irlandais (Geneva, 1824); Higgins, Celtic 
Druids (London, 1829); Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois 
(Paris, 1828); Reynaud, De Esprit de la Gaule 


(Paris, 1866); Barth, Ueber die Druiden der Kelten 


| (Erlangen, 1828); Scarth, Roman Britain (London, 


1883); Rhys, Celtic Heathendom (London, 1888). Be- 
sides Caesar and Pliny, scattering notices of the 


Druids are found in Cicero (De Divinatione), Dio- 
/dorus Siculus, Strabo, Pomponius Mela, Tacitus, 


Lucan, Lampridius, Vopiscus, Ausonius (Professo- 
res), Ammianus Marcellinus, Origen, and Clemens 
Alexandrinus. 


Drum. See TYMPANUM, 


Drusilla. (1) Livia. The wife of Augustus Cae- 
sar. See Livia. (2) Livia, a daughter of German- 
icus and Agrippina, born at Augusta Trevirorum 
(Tréves) A.D. 15. She was far from inheriting the 
excellent qualities of her mother. Her own brother 
Caligula seduced her, and then gave her in mar- 
riage, at the age of seventeen, to Lucius Cassius 
Longinus, a man of consular rank, Subsequently, 
however, he took her away from her husband and 
lived with her as his own wife, This connec- 
tion lasted until the death of Drusilla, A.D. 38, and 
at her decease Caligula abandoned himself to the 
most extravagant sorrow. Divine honours were 
rendered to her memory, and medals were struck 
in her honour with the title of Augusta. She 
was twenty-three years of age at the time of her 
death (Suet. Calig. 24). Dio Cassius calls the 
name of her husband Marcus Lepidus, differing in 
this from Suetonius. He may possibly refer to a 
second husband, who may have been given her, for 
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form’s sake, a short time before her death (Dio 
Cass. lix. 3). (3) A daughter of Agrippa, king of 
Iudaea, remarkable for her beauty. She was at 
first affianced to Epiphanes, son of Antiochus, 
king of Commagené. But, on his declining to sub- 
mit to the rite of circumcision and become a Jew, 
the marriage was broken off. She was then given 
to Azizus, king of Emesa. Not long after, how- 
ever, Drusilla renounced the religion of her fathers, 
abandoned her husband, and espoused Antonius 
Felix, a freedman of the emperor Claudius, and 
brother to Pallas, the freedman of Nero. This is 
the Felix who was governor of Iudaea and is men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles. Drusilla was 
with Felix at Caesarea when St. Paul appeared 
before the latter. She had a son by her second 
husband, named Agrippa, who perished in the 
eruption of Vesuvius which took place during the 
reign of Titus (Joseph. Ant. Iud. xix. 9). 

Drusus. (1) CLaupius Nero, son of Tiberius 
Claudius Nero and of Livia, was born B.c. 38. He 
served early in the army, and was sent, in B.C. 17, 
with his brother Tiberius, against the Rhaeti and 
the Vindelici, who had made an irruption into 
Italy. He defeated the invaders, pursued them 
across the Alps, and reduced their country. Hor- 
ace has celebrated this victory in one of his finest 
odes (iv.4). Drusus married Antonia Minor, daugh- 
ter of Antony and Octavia, by whom he had Ger- 
manicus and Claudius, afterwards emperor, and 
Livia or Livilla. In B.c. 14, being sent to quell an 
insurrection in Gaul, he succeeded by his concilia- 
tory address. In the following year he attacked 
the Germans, and, carrying the war beyond the 
Rhine, he obtained a series of victories over the Si- 
cambri, Cherusci, Catti, and Tencteri, and advanced 
as far as the Visurgis 
(Weser), for which 
theSenate bestowed 
on him and his pos- 
terity the surname 
of Germanicus. In 
B.c. 9, Drusus was 
made consul. He 
was soon after sent 
by Augustus 
against the Ger- 
mans, crossed the 
Visurgis, and ad- 
vanced as far as the 
Albis (Elbe). He 
imposed a moderate 
tribute on the Frisi- 

ans, which, being af- 
i terwards aggravat- 
) ed by his successors, 
caused a revolt in 
| the reign of Tiberi- 
us (Tac. Ann. iv.72). 
]} He caused a canal 
» to be cut, for the 
purpose of uniting 
the Rhine to the 
Yssel, which was 
known long after by 
the name of Fossa 
Drusi. Drusus did 
not cross the Albis, 
but retired towards 
the Rhine, Before 
he reached that riv- 


Statue of Drusus from Pompeii, 
(Overbeck. ) 
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er, he died, at the age of thirty, in consequence, as 
it was reported, of his horse falling upon him and 
fracturing his leg (Livy, Epit. 142). Tiberius, who 
was sent for in haste, and found his brother expir- 
ing, accompanied his body to Rome, where his fu- 
neral was performed with the greatest solemnity. 
Both Augustus and Tiberius delivered orations in 
his praise. Drusus was much regretted by both the 
army and the Romans in general, who had formed 
great expectations from his manly and generous 
character. (2) The son of the emperor Tiberius 
by Vipsania, daughter of Agrippa. He served with 
distinction in Pannonia and Illyricum, and was 
consul with his father, 4.D.21. In a quarrel with 
the imperial favourite Seianus, he gave the latter 
a blow in the face. Seianus, in revenge, seduced 
his wife Livia or Livilla, daughter of Drusus the 
elder and of Antonia; and the guilty pair destroy- 
ed Drusus by poison, which was administered by 
the eunuch Lygdus. The crime remained a secret 
for eight years, when it was discovered after the 
death of Seianus, and Livia was put to death (Tac. 
Ann. i. 24, ete.; iv. 3 foll.). (3) Caesar, son of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, and brother of Nero 
Caesar and Caligula. He married Aemilia Lepida, 
who was induced by Seianus to betray her hus- 
band. Delnded himself by the arts of that evil 
minister, he conspired against the life of his broth- 
er, Nero Caesar, and was starved to death by order 


of Tiberius (Tac. Ann. iv. 60). (4) M. Livrus. See 
Liv1ae LEGEs. 
Dryades (Apvades). Wood-nymphs. See Nym- 


PHAE. 

Dryas (Apvas). Father of the Thracian king 
Lycurgus (q. v.), who is hence called Dryantides. 

Drymaea (Apupaia) or Drymus (Apipos). A town 
in Phocis, a little south of the Cephissus, 

Drymus. (1) See DRyMaEA. (2) A strong place 
in Attica, on the frontiers of Boeotia. 

Drymussa (Apupotaca), An island off the coast 
of Ionia, opposite Clazomenae (Thue. viii. 31). 

Drydpé (Apvdmm). The daughter of King Dryops 
and beloved by Apollo, who, in order to get posses- 
sion of her, changed himself into a tortoise. Dry- 
opé took the creature into her lap, whereupon it 
became a serpent. This sudden transformation 
frightened away the companions of Dryopé, thus 
leaving her alone with the god, who then accom- 
plished his purpose. Soon after she married An. 
draemon, but became by Apollo the mother of 
Amphissus, who founded the town of Oeta and 
built there a shrine to his father. Dryopé was at 


last carried off by the wood-nymphs and became 
one of them. 


See Ovid, Met. ix.331. 

Drydpes (Apvores). A Pelasgic people, who 
dwelt first in Thessaly, from the Spercheus to Par. 
nassus, and afterwards in Doris, which was called 
from them Dryopis. Driven out of Doris by the 
Dorians, they migrated to other countries, and set- 


tled in Peloponnesus, Euboea, and Asia Minor. See 
Herod. viii. 31. 


Dryops (Apio). The son of the river-god Sper- 
cheus. He was the father of Dryopé (q. v.) and the 
reputed ancestor of the Dryopes (q. v.). 


Dryos Cephalae (Apvds Kedadai). A narrow 
pass of Mount Cithaeron in Boeotia, between Ath- 
ens and Plataeae. 

Dubis. The modern Doubs, a river in Gaul, ris- 
ing in Mons Turassus (Jura), flowing past Vesontio 


DUBRIS PORTUS 


(Besangon), and falling into the Arar (Saéne) near 
Cabillonum (Chalons). Caesar (B. G. i. 38) calls 
it Aldnasdubis according to many MSS. 


Dubris Portus. The modern Dover; a seaport 
town of the Cantii in Britain; here was a fortress 
erected by the Romans against the Saxon pirates. 
It is mentioned in both the Itinerarium and the 
Notitia. 

Du Cange, CHARLES DUFRESNE, SIEUR. One 
of the most famous of French scholars, born at 
Amiens, December 18th, 1610. He adopted the pro- 
fession of a parliamentary advocate in Paris, but 
passed the greater part of his life in study, having 
a remarkably versatile and retentive mind. He 
is well known by his works on Byzantine history, 
and pre-eminently by his great Glossariwm ad 
Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis—a treasure- 
house of valuable information regarding medizxval 
Latin. It first appeared in three folio volumes at 
Paris in 1678, and was subsequently greatly en- 
larged by the Benedictines of St. Maur to six vol- 
umes (Paris, 1733-36), to which four more volumes 
were added by the Benedictine Charpentier (1766). 
A new edition appeared in seven volumes by G. A. 
Henschel (Paris, 1840-46), to which Diefenbach 
added supplements ( Frankfort, 1857 and 1867). 
Still another edition was begun in 1883 to consist 
of ten volumes. Besides this invaluable lexicon, 
Du Cange put forth a Glossarium ad Scriptores 
Mediae et Infimae Graecitatis (Paris, 1688); Historia 
Byzantina (Paris, 1680); the Annals of Zonaras, with 
notes (Paris, 1686); and Chronicon Paschale (Paris, 
1689). See Feugére, Essai sur la Vie et les Ouvrages 
de Ducange (Paris, 1852). 

Ducas, MICHAEL (Mcya7A 6 Actas). A Byzan- 
tine historian who held office under the last of the 
Greek emperors, Constantine XIII. On the capt- 
ure of Constantinople by the Turks (a.p. 1453), he 
escaped to Lesbos, where he wrote a history of the 
period from the time of John VI., Palaeologus (A.D. 
1355), to the capture of Lesbos by the Turks (1462). 
Though written in barbarous Greek, the history is 
clear and impartial and of considerable value. The 
best edition is that of Bekker (Bonn, 1834), which 
has appended to it an early Italian translation. 


Ducenarii. The name of various officers and 
magistrates in the imperial period, of whom the 
principal were as follows: 

(1) The imperial procuratores, who received a 
salary of 200 sestertia (Dio Cass. lili. 15). We 
read of centenarii, etc., as well as of ducenarii. 
(See Capitol. Pert. 2; Orelli, Inscript. No. 946.) 

(2) A class or decuria of iudices, first established 
by Augustus. They were so called because their 
property, as valued in the census, only amounted 
to 200 sestertia, and they tried causes of small im- 
portance (Suet. Aug. 32). } 

(3) Officers who commanded two centuries, and 
who held the same rank as the primi hastati in the 
ancient legion (Veget. ii. 8). 

(4) The imperial household troops, who were 
under the authority of the magister officiorum (Cod. 
i. tit. 31; xii. tit. 20). ' 

In the third century A.D. and later, the title is 
often applied in inscriptions to protectores Augusti 
and to many officials of eqnestrian rank, as prae- 
fecti legionum, praefecti vehiculorum, imperatori. a 
consiliis. In these cases it appears to denote the 
rank as well as the salary of the official, and is 
seldom used without the addition of another title 
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(Th. Mommsen in Ephem. Epigraphioa, v. 121-127). 
The office of a ducenarius is ducenaria or ducena. 


Ducetius (Aovxérios). A Sicilian chief who car- 
ried on a war with the Greeks of that island in the 
middle of the fifth century B.c. Defeated by the 
Syracusans, he surrendered and was exiled to Cor- 
inth, Subsequently returning to Sicily, he found- 
ed there the city of Calacté, and died B.c. 440 (Diod. 
xi. and xii.). 

Duella. See UNCIA. 


Duenos Inscription. The name commonly 
given to a very interesting inscription found at 
Rome near the Quirinal in 1880. It is inscribed 
upon three small earthen pots connected together, 
and is written from right to left. It reads as fol- 
lows: IOVEI SAT DEIVOS QOI MED MITAT NEI TED 
ENDO COSMIS VIRCO SIED ASTED NOISI OPE TOITE- 
SIAI PACARI VOIS. DVENOS MED FECED EN MANOM 
EINOM DZENOINE MED MAAO STATOD. This, ren- 
dered into classical forms, is probably to be read 
thus: Jovi, Saturno divis qui (=si quis) me mittet, 
ne te endo (=in te) comis virgo sit ast nisi Opi Tute- 
siae pacari vis. Duenus me fecit in Manum: enim 
die noni me Mano stato—i. e. “If any one brings me 
to the gods Iupiter and Saturn, let not any maiden 
be kind to thee, unless thou shalt offer a sacrifice 
to Ops Tutesia. Duenus made me for an offering 
to the Dead (Manus); therefore, on the ninth day, 
set me for the offering to the Dead.” 

Important peculiarities of this inscription, which 
seems to be at least as early as B.C. 300, are the use 
of q before 0, the ei for é, and the dz used to rep- 
resent the sound of dy=j. See Dressel, in the An- 
nali del? Instituto, lii. 158; Biicheler, in the Rhein. 
Museum, xxxvi. 235 foll.; Schneider, Dialectorum 
Ttalicarum Exempla, i. 19 (Leipzig, 1886); Jordan in 
Hermes, xvi. 225-60; Cortese, Latini Sermonis Vetu- 
stioris Exempla (Turin, 1892); and for a fac-simile, 
the article EPIGRAPHY in this Dictionary. Notes 
on the text are given by Schneider. See also 
Maarenbrecher in the Rheinisches Musewm for 1896. 

Duilia Lex. See Lrex. 

Duilian Column. See COLUMNA ROSTRATA. 


Duilius Nepos, Gaius. A Roman consul, the 
first who obtained a victory over the naval power 
of Carthage, B.c. 260. After his colleague, Cn. 
Corn. Scipio, had been taken at sea by the Car- 
thaginians in the First Punic War, Duilius pro- 
ceeded, with a newly built Roman fleet, to Sicily, 
in quest of the enemy, whom he met near the Li- 
pari Islands; and, by means of grappling-irons, so 
connected the ships of the Carthaginians with his 
own that the contest became a sort of land-fight. 
By this unexpected manceuvre he took eighty and 
destroyed thirteen of the Carthaginian fleet and 
obtained a naval triumph, the first ever enjoyed 
at Rome. There were some medals struck in 
commemoration of this victory, and a column 
was erected on the occasion. This column (called 
Columna Rostrata, because adorned with beaks of 
ships) was, as Livy informs us, struck down by 
lightning during the interval between the second 
and third Punic wars. See COLUMNA ROSTRATA. 


Dulcia. Confectionery, sweetmeats, “candy.” 
A general name applied to sweets made with honey, 
as distinguished from pastry, or sweet dishes made 
with meal, fruit, milk, ete. See Lamprid. Elagabd. 
27 and 32; and the articles DIAETETICA ; PISTOR. 


Dulciarii. See PISTOR. 


DULGIBINI - 


Dulgibini. A people in Germany, dwelling on 
the right bank of the Weser (Ptol. ii. 11, 17). 

Dulichium (AovAiyiov). See ECHINADES. 

DumnOrix. A chieftain of the Aedui, and broth- 
er of Divitiacus. He was an enemy of the Romans, 
and was put to death by Caesar’s order, B.c. 54 
(Caes. B, G. i. 3). 

Dungeon. See CARCER. 

Dunium. See DUROTRIGES. 

Duodécim Scripta (kvBo1, diaypappiopds: in late 
Greek ré8da). A game of mixed chance and skill, 
which must have been substantially the same as 
our backgammon. The following points of iden- 
tity may be regarded as established: The game 
was played on a board of twelve double lines with 
fifteen white and fifteen black men; the throws 
were counted as we count them; “ blots” (a¢vyes) 
might be captured; the pieces ( whether they 
started from home or not) had to be brought 
home; and the winner was he who first cleared 
off his men. On the other hand, there were three 
dice instead of two (see TESSERA), and it is im- 
possible to say where the men started or how 
blots taken up re-entered. In the initial position 
the pieces may have stood in three rows of five or 
five rows of three, and either in the player’s own 
table with a view to the double journey or in the 
opponent’s table with a view to the journey home. 
With the three dice the pieces would soon be scat- 
tered, and thus a less artificial arrangement than 
our own may be thought probable. The phrase 
dmc O.8in 686s in Agathias may seem to favour the 
notion that they were played out and home. The 
board was dBa& (see ABACUS), more generally ta- 
bula, or from its raised rim alveus, alveolus ; the 
men Yrpor, calculi; the situation at any point of 
the game, Oéo1s ; to move, ridévai, dare ; to retract 
a move, avariOéva, reducere. In a fragment of Cic- 
ero (ap. Non. p. 170, s. v. Scripta) we find: Itaque 
tibi concedo, quod in duodecim scriptis solemus, ut 
calculum redueas, si te alicuius dati poenitet. This 
privilege is more likely to have been of the nat- 
ure of odds granted by a superior player than a 
regular rule of the game. 

The classical Greek writers mostly use KvBot, Ku- 
Bevew, of games into which skill entered as well 
as of mere dicing. That kvBeia was a game of 
skill as well as chance is clear from Plato (Rep. x. 
604 C, Phaedr. 274 D) and from a story told by 
Plutarch (Artaw. 17); ef. Ter. Adelph. iv. 7, 21. 
Ovid alludes to the Duodecim Seripta (4. A. iii. 
363-364) among games which lovers are to play to- 
gether; others are latrunculi (3857-858, 361-362), 
and “ go-bang ” (365-366). Martial includes among 
his modest wants tabulamque calculosque (ii. 48). 
The celebrated jurisconsult P. Mucius Scaevola was 
famed for his skill at Duodecim Scripta (Cie. de Or. 
i. 50, § 217). Quintilian (xi. 2) further tells the 
story that Scaevola, after losing a game, accurately 
recalled all the throws and the way that each had 
been played; pointing out the move where he had 
made a mistake, and verifying his own recollec- 
tions by those of his opponent. This is cited as 
an example of memory and logical sequence (ordo). 

None of the above passages shed much light on 
the details of the game. Our knowledge of them 
is mostly gained from an epigram of Agathias 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 482; also in Brunck, Anal. iii. 60) 
on a case of special ill-luck which befell the em- 
peror Zeno (A.D. 474-491), This epigram has been 
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discussed by many scholars, but until lately was 
never rendered intelligible. The problem has been 
solved independently by M. Becq de Fouquiéres, in 
his Jeua des Anciens, and Dr. H. Jackson, in the Eng- 
lish Journal of Philology ; on the few points where 
they differed, Dr. Jackson has since given in his ad- 
herence to M. Becq de Fouquiéres’s conclusions. 

More than a hundred ancient boards, serving for 
six different games, had been found in Rome alone 
down to 1877 (Marquardt, Pri- 
vatl. 838); but only a single ex- 
ample shows the twelve lines. 
This is of marble, bears a Chris- 
tian inscription, and is of very 
rude workmanship and illiterate 
spelling. It has been engraved 
by Gruter (Mon. Chr. p. 1091), 
Becq de Fouquiéres (p. 364), and 
in a simplified form, omitting the 
inscription, by Rich. This is to 
all intents and purposes a back- 
gammon board, exhibiting the 
four half tables of six lines each. 
Mention is made of boards and men of costly ma- 
terials or of peculiar construction. In Petronius 
(33) Trimalchio plays on a board of terebinth- 
wood, with dice of crystal, and with gold and sil- 
ver denarii for black and white men. Pliny (H. N. 
xxxvii. § 13) has an absurdly rhetorical account of 
the splendours of an alveus lusorius, in gold and 
jewels, borne in Pompey’s third triumph, B.c. 61; 
in the centre of it was a golden moon of thirty 
pounds’ weight. The emperor Claudius had his 
carriage fitted with a board which could not up- 
set, in order to play when travelling (Suet. Claud. 
33). The tabula lusoria described by Martial (xiv. 
17) was also specially adapted for two different 
games, probably on opposite sides. The first line 
refers to the Duodecim Scripta; the second, mod- 
elled on a couplet of Ovid (Trist. ii. 477-478), to the 
game of draughts (latrunculi), in which the player 
left with but one man is bound to lose to his op- 
ponent who has two. See Becq de Fouquiéres, 
Jeux des Anciens, 2d ed. (1873), pp. 357-383 ; H. Jack- 
son, in Journ. of Philol. vii. 236-243; Marquardt, 
Privatl. 834-838 ; and Falkener, Games Ancient and 
Oriental (1892). 


Duodécim Tabularum Lex. 
TWELVE TABLES. 


Duo Viri. “The two men”; a name applied to 
various magistrates and commissioners at Rome 
and in the coloniae and municipii. The form duum- 
vir, “one of the two men,” is used in the singular 
(Liv. ii. 42, 5, ete.); it is doubtful whether dwwnviri 
should ever be used in the plural. Some editors 
print it so, but in the MSS. and inscriptions we 
generally find only tivivi; in C. J. L. i. 1196 we have 
duo viri, and also duo vir (ef. C. I. L. vi. 3732) ; but 
there seems to be no epigraphic authority for 
duumviri. That Cicero knew only tres viri, not 
triumviri, is shown by Ep. Fam. viii. 13,2. The 
most important of these ‘commissions of two” 
were the following: 

(1) Duo virr Iurt Dicunpo, the highest magis- 
trates in the municipal towns. 

(2) Duo virt SacroruM, to whom was at first 
intrusted the charge of the Sibylline Books (q. y.) 
(ef. Liv. iii. 10,7). The commission was afterwards 
made to consist of ten (Liv. vi. 37,12; 42, 2), and 
subsequently, probably by Sulla, of fifteen. 


Board for Duodecim 
Scripta. (Rich.) 


See DECEMVIRI; 


DUPLARII 


(3) Duo virt NAVALES, an extraordinary com- 
mission appointed for the purpose of equipping or 
repairing a fleet (Mommsen, Rém. Staatsr. ii, 565). 

(4) Duo viRI AEDI DEDICANDAR, elected by the 
people for the purpose of dedicating a temple. 
The duty was always performed by one of the two 
only, and the election of a second seems to have 
been due solely to the desire of the Romans to have 
two colleagues in each magistracy (Livy. vii. 28, 
xxii. 338, xxxv. 41). The duo viri aedi locandae, 
who gave out the contract for the erection of 2 
temple, were not necessarily the same as those who 
dedicated it (cf. Liv. xxii. 33 with xxiii. 21,7), al- 
thongh they frequently were. 

(5) Duo vVIRI VIIS EXTRA URBEM PURGANDIS 
were officers under the aediles, first mentioned in 
the Lex Iulia Municipalis, and possibly therefore 
instituted by Caesar. They were abolished by 
Augustus when the curatores viarum were insti- 
tuted (Dio, liv. 26). 

(6) Duo viRI PERDUELLIONIS. 
LI0.) 

(7) DUO VIRI QUINQUENNALES, the censors in 
the municipia. 

Duplarii or Duplicarii. Soldiers who received, 
on account of their good conduct, double allow- 
ance (duplicia cibaria), and perhaps in some cases 
double pay likewise (Varr. L. L. vy. 90; Liv. ii. 59, 
xxiv. 47; Orelli, Inscript. No. 3535). The forms are 
duplicarius (Or. 3533), dupliciarius (ib. 3534), duplaris 
(Veget. ii. 7), duplarius (Or. 3531). 

Dupondius or Dupondium. A coin of two 
asses, struck after the reduction of the weight of 
the as. (See As.) It was in use under the Empire, 
when it was the weight of halfan ounce (Marquardt, 
Rém. Staatsverw. ii. pp. 8,11). As the Romans ap- 
plied the uncial division of the as to the foot, du- 
pondiwm also signified two feet (Colum. iii. 15, 
§ 2). 

Dura (ra Aovpa). (1) A town in Mesopotamia 
on the Euphrates, founded by the Macedonians. 
It was also styled NICANORIS and EuroPus (Am- 
mian. Mare. xxiii. 5). (2) A fortified place in As- 
syria on the Tigris (Polyb. v.52). It is still called 
Dar. 

Duranius. A river in Aquitania, near the Dor- 
dagne (Auson. Mosella, 464). It enters the Garum- 
na (Garonne) on the right bank near Bordeaux. 


(See PERDUEL- 


Duria (Aovpias). The name of two small rivers 
in Italy, now the Dora Baltia and the Dora Ripa- 
ria, both rising in the Alps and emptying into the 
Padus (Po) (Plin. H. N. iii. 16). 

Duris (Aotpis). A Samian writer of history who 
flourished about B.c. 350. He was a descendant 
of Alcibiades, and at one time was tyrant of Samos. 
Only fragments now remain of his historical writ- 
ings, which were as follows: (1) A history of Greece 
(H rev “EAAnvixay “Ioropia), from B.C. 370 to B.C. 
281; (2) Hepi ’AyaboxXéa ‘Ioropiat ; (3) Zapiov "Opor; 
(4) lept Evperidov cai Zooxhéovs ; (6) Tlept Nopooy ; 
(6) epi "Ayover; (7) Hepi Zwypadias ; (8) Mept To- 
peutixns; (9) Aipuxa. The fragments were collected 
by Hulleman (Utrecht, 1841). 
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Durius (Aovpios). The modern Douro; one of 
the chief rivers of Spain, near Numantia, and 
flowing into the Atlantic. 


Durobrivae. (1) A town of the Cantii in Britain. 
now Rochester. (2) A British town north of the 
Thames, by some identified with Godmanches- 
ter. 

Durocasses (called also Drocar and Fanum 
Druipum). A city of the Eburovices, in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, southwest of Lutetia (Paris). In its 
vicinity was the principal residence of the Druids 
in Gaul (Caes. B. G. vi. 13). The modern name is 
Dreux. 

Durocortorum. The modern Rheims; the cap- 
ital of the Remi in Gallia Belgica, subsequently 
called Remi (Caes. B. G. vi. 44). 

Duronia. A town in Samnium, in Italy, west 
of the Caudine passes (Liv. x. 39). 


Durotriges. A people in Britain, in Dorset- 
shire and the west of Somersetshire; their chief 
town was Dunium (Dorchester). 


Durovernum or Darvernum. The modern Can- 
terbury; a town of the Cantii in Britain, after- 
wards called Cantuaria. 

Duumvir. See Duo Vir. 

Dux. See PROVINCIA. 


Dyardanes or Oedanes (Oidavns). A great river 
of India (Q. Curt. viii. 9), possibly to be identified 
with the Brahmaputra. 

Dymas (Avyas). Father of Hecuba (Iliad, xvi. 
718), who is hence called Dymantis. 


Dymé (Avpn) or Dymae (Adpa). A town in the 
west of Achaia, near the coast; one of the twelve 
Achaean towns (Herod. i. 145). 

Dyras (Avpas). <A river of Thessaly, twenty 
stadia beyond the Sperchius, said to have sprung 
from the ground in order to assist Heracles when 
burning on Oeta (Herod. vii. 199). 


Dyrrhachium (Avppayioy). The modern Duraz- 
z0, formerly called EPIDAMNUS (Emidapvos); a town 
in Greek Illyria, on a peninsula in the Adriatic Sea. 
It was founded by the Corcyreans and received the 
name of Epidamnus; but since the Romans regard- 
ed this name as one of bad omen, reminding them 
of damnum, they changed it into Dyrrhachium, It 
was the usual place of landing for persons who 
crossed over from Brundisium, and was to that 
town what Calais is to Dover. Here commenced 
the great Via Egnatia. The place was one of much 
commerce, so that Catullus (xxxvi.15) calls it taber- 
na Hadriae, “the shop of the Adriatic.” During 
the Civil Wars it was the headquarters of Pompey, 
who kept his military stores here. In a.D, 345 it 
was destroyed by an earthquake. 

Dysorum (Avcwpor). A gold-producing moun- 
tain in Macedonia between Chalcidicé and Odo- 
manticé (Herod. v. 17). 

Dyspontium (Avoroyrioy). A town of Pisatis 
in Elis, of great antiquity, north of the Alpheus. 
It was destroyed by the Eleans in their war with 
the Pisatae. See Pausan. vi. 22. 
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ECBATANA 


E 


B, as a symbol. 

IN GREEK.—E‘6 = érixoupiois Beois (C. I. Gr. 158, 
213). 

EE = evdyny eroincer. 

E=5, ro E=r6 réprroy (C. 1. G. 2572), 

H = jpépas (npepoy). 

In Latrin.—E =eius, (h)eres, est, evocatus, ex- 
aculpsit. 

E-A-E = eques alae ciusdem. 

E-M=ex monitu. 

E-M-V =egregiae memoriae vir. 

E-0-B-Q =ei ossa bene quiescant. 

E-R-P =e re publica, 

E-S-C-R-C =e senatus consulto reficiendum cu- 
ravit. 

E-S-F-S-F-L =ei sine fraude sna facere liceto. 

E-T-F =ex testamento fecit. 

E-V-S = ex voto suscepto. 


Bar-rings. See LVAuRIS. 


Ebénus (¢Bevos) and Hebénus (€Bevos). Ebony; 
spoken of by Vergil as produced only in India, but 
by Herodotus mentioned as one of the articles of 
trioute paid by the Ethiopians to the king of Per- 
sia (Verg. Georg. ii. 117; Herod. iii. 97). By the 
ancients if was frequently inlaid with ivory be- 
cause of the contrast of the colours. 


Eblana. A place in Hibernia mentioned by 
Ptolemy and identified with the site of Dublin. 


Eboracum or Bburacum (’ESopaxov). The 
modern York; a town of the Brigantes in Brit- 
ain, which, having been made a Roman station by 
Agricola, became the chief Roman settlement in 
the island. It was both a municipium and a col- 
ony, and was the residence of the Roman emperors 
when they visited Britain. Here the emperors 
Septimius Severus and Constantius Chlorus died. 
Many Roman remains still exist at York, and in 
its vicinity are portions of Roman walls. A num- 
ber of important inscriptions have also been found 
here, besides articles of glass, metal, and stone. 
The name Eboracum is the Latinized form of the 
British Caer-Evrauc. See Eutrop. viii. 19; In- 
script. Orell. 190; Spart. Sever. 19; Aurel. Viet. De 
Caes. 20; and Raine, York (1893). 

Ebudae or Hebudae. The modern Hebrides; 
islands in the Western Ocean off Britain (Pliny, 
H. N.iv. 30; Solin.23), Five are named by Ptol- 
emy, two being called Ebudae, and the others Ma- 
Jeus, Epidium, and Ricina. 

Ebur. Ivory. See ELmpnas. 


Eburones. A German people, who crossed the 
Rhine and settled in Gallia Belgica, between the 
Rhine and the Mosa (Maas). See Caes. B. G. ii. 4. 

Eburovices. See AULWRCI. 


&busus. The modern Iviza; the largest of the 
Pityusae Insulae, off the east coast of Spain. 

Scbatana (ra ’ExBdrava; Heb. Acmetha). (1) 
The capital of Media, situated, according to Dio- 
dorus (ii. 13), about twelve stadia from Mount 
Orontes. The genuine orthography of the word 
appears to be Agbatana (7AyBadrava), a form em- 
ployed by Ctesias. Ecbatana, being in a high 


and mountainous country, was a favourite resi- 
dence of the Persian kings during summer, when 
the heat of Susa was almost insupportable. The 
Parthian kings also, at a later period, retired to 
it in the summer to avoid the excessive heat of 
Ctesiphon. According to Herodotus (i. 98), Ecba- 
tana was built near the close of the eighth century 
B.C. by Deioces, the founder of the Median mon- 
archy. The Book of Judith (i. 2) assigns the 
building of this city, or, rather, the erection of 
its citadel, to Arphaxad, in the twelfth year of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Assyria. 
Some writers make Arphaxad the same with Deio- 
ces, while others identify him with Phraortes, the 
son of the latter, who might have repaired the city 
or else made some additions to it. 

Herodotus furnishes us with no hint whence we 
may infer the relative position of Ecbatana on the 
map of Media. His description of the fortress or 
citadel, however, is particular. ‘The Medes,” he 
remarks, ‘in obedience to their king’s command, 
built those spacious and massive fortifications now 
called Ecbatana, circle within circle, according to 
the following plan: each inner circle overtops its 
outer neighbour by the height of the battlements 
alone. This was effected partly by the nature of 
the ground, a conical hill, and partly by the build- 
ing itself. The number of the circles was seven 3 
within the innermost were built the palace and 
the treasury. The circumference of the outermost 
wall and of the city of Athens may be regarded as 
nearly equal. The battlements of the first circle 
are white; of the second, black; of the third, 
scarlet ; of the fourth, azure; of the fifth, orange. 
All these are brilliantly coloured with different 
paints. But the battlements of the sixth circle 
are silvered over, while those of the seventh are 
gilt. Deioces constructed these walls around his 
palace for his own personal safety; but he or- 
dered the people to erect their houses in a circle 
around the outer wall” (i. 98 foll.). The Orien- 
tals, however, according to Diodorus Siculus, 
claimed a far more ancient origin for Ecba- 
tana. Ctesias not only describes it as the capital 
of the first Median monarchy, founded by Arbaces, 
but as existing prior to the era of the famed and 
fabulous Semiramis, who is said to have visited 
Eebatana in the course of her royal journeys and 
to have built there a magnificent palace. She 
also, with immense labour and expense, intro- 
duced abundance of excellent water into the city 
by perforating the adjacent Mount Orontes, and 
forming a tunnel, fifteen feet broad and forty feet 
high, through which she conveyed a lake-stream 
(Diod, Sic. ii. 13), The palace stood below the 
citadel. Its tiles were of silver and its capitals, 
entablatures, and wainscotings of gold and silver, 
This metal the Selencidae coined into money, 
amounting to the sum of 4000 talents, or $4,730,000. 

Ecbatana was taken by Cyrus in B.c. 549, and 
remained a splendid city under the Persian sway, 
the great king spending at this place the two hot- 
test months of the year. The Macedonian conquest 
did not prove destructive to Ecbatana, as it had to 
the royal palace at Persepolis. Alexander deposited 
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in Ecbatana the treasures taken from Persepolis and 
Pasargada, and one of the last acts of his life was a 
royal visit to the Median capital. Although not 
equally favoured by the Seleucidae, it still retained 
the traces of its former grandeur; and Polybius 
has left on record a description of its state under 
Antiochus the Great, which shows that Ecbatana 
was still a splendid city, though it had been de- 
spoiled of many of its more costly decorations 
(Polyb. x. frag. 4). When the Seleucidae were 
driven from Upper Asia, Ecbatana became the fa- 
vourite summer residence of the Arsacidae, and at 
the close of the first century it still continued to 
be the Parthian capital (Tac. Ann. xv. 31). When 
the Persians, under the house of Sassan, A.D. 226, 
recovered the dominion of Upper Asia, Ecbatana 
continued to be a favourite and secure place of 
residence. The natural bulwarks of Mount Za- 
gros were never forced by the Roman legions. 
Consequently, as we learn from Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, near the close of the fourth century Ecba- 
tana continued to be a strongly fortified city. See 
G. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 226 (1875); and 
on the site, Sir Henry Rawlinson in the Journal of 
the Royal Geog. Society for 1841. 

(2) A town of Syria, in Galilaea Inferior, at the 
foot of Mount Carmel. Here Cambyses (q. v.) gave 
himself a mortal wound as he was mounting his 
horse, and thus fulfilled the oracle which had 
warned him to beware of Ecbatana (Herod. iii. 64). 

Ecclesia (é€kxAncia). The assembly of the peo- 
ple, which in Greek cities had the power of final 
decision in public affairs. 

(1) At ATHENS eyery citizen in possession of 
full civie rights was entitled to take part in it 
from his twentieth year upwards. In early times 
one ecclesia met regularly once a year in each of 
the ten prytanies of the Senate (see BOULE); in 
later times four, making forty annually. Special 
assemblies might also be called on occasion. The 
place of meeting was in early times the market- 
place, in later times a special locality, called the 
Pnyx; but generally the theatre, after a perma- 
nent theatre had been erected. 
assembly was the duty of the Prytanes, who did 
so by publishing the notice of proceedings. There 
was a special authority, a board of six Lexiarchi 
(An€iapxor) with thirty assistants, whose business 
it was to keep unauthorized persons out of the as- 
sembly. The members on their appearance were 
each presented with a ticket, on exhibiting which, 
after the conclusion of the meeting, they received 
a payment of an obolus (about three cents), in later 
times of three obols. After a solemn prayer and 
sacrifice the president (éemurdrns) communicated 
to the meeting the subjects of discussion. If there 
were a previous resolution of the Senate for dis- 
cussion, he put the question whether the people 
would adopt it or proceed to discuss it. In the 
debates every citizen had the rigbt of addressing 
the meeting, but no one could speak more than 
once. Before doing so he put a crown of myrtle 
on his head. ‘The president (but no one else) had 
the right of interrupting a speaker. If his behay- 
iour were unseemly, the president could cut short 
his harangue, expel him from the rostrum and from 
the meeting, and inflict upon him a fine not ex- 
ceeding 500 drachmae ($83). Cases of graver mis- 
conduct had to be referred to the Senate or Assem- 
bly for punishment. Any citizen could move an 
amendment or counter-proposal, which he handed 
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in writing to the presiding apuravela. The presi- 
dent had to decide whether it should be put to 
vote. This could be prevented, not only by the 
mere declaration of the president that it was ille- 
gal, but by any one present who bound himself on 


oath to prosecute the proposer for illegality. The 
speaker might also retract his proposal, The 
votes were taken by show of hands, (See Curro- 


TONIA.) The voting was never secret, unless the 
question affected some one’s personal interest, as 
in the case of ostracism. In such cases a majority 
of at least 6000 votes was necessary. The resoln- 
tion (Wypurua) was announced by the president, 
and a record of it taken, which was deposited ‘in 
the archives, and often publicly exhibited on tables 
of stone or bronze. After the conclusion of busi- 
ness, the president, through his herald, dismissed 
the people. If no final result was arrived at, or if 
the business was interrupted by a sign from heay- 
en, such as a storm or a shower of rain, the meet- 
ing was adjourned. Certain classes of business 
were assigned to the ordinary assemblies. 

The functions of the ecclesia were: 

(a) To take part in legislation, At the first 
regular assembly in the year the president asked 
the question whether the people thought any alter- 
ation necessary in the existing laws. If the an- 
swer were in the affirmative, the proposals for 
alteration were brought forward, and in the third 
regular assembly a legislative commission was ap- 
pointed from among the members of the Heliaea 
or jury for the current year. (See HeLiana.) The 
members of this commission were called vopodéra:. 
The question between the old laws and the new 
proposals was then decided by a quasi-judicial 
process under the presidency of the decpodéra, 
the proposers of the new law appearing as prose- 
cutors, and advocates, appointed by the people, 
coming forward to defend the old one. If the 
verdict were in favour of the new law, the latter 
had the same authority as a resolution of the ec- 
clesia. The whole proceeding was called “ voting 
(émtxetporovia) upon the laws.” In the decadence 
of the democracy the custom grew up of bringing 
legislative proposals before the people, and having 
them decided at any time that pleased the pro- 
poser. 

(b) Election of officials. (See PROBOLE.) ‘This 
only affected, of course, the officials who were 
elected by show of hands, as the strategi and min- 
isters of finance, not those chosen by lot. In the 
first ecclesia of every prytany the archon asked 
the question whether the existing ministers were 
to be allowed to remain in office or not, and those 
who failed to commend themselves were deposed. 

(ec) The banishment of citizens by ostracism. 
See OSTRACISMUS. 

(d) Judicial functions in certain exceptional 
cases only. (See EIsANGELIA.) Sometimes, if of- 
fences came to its knowledge, the people would 
appoint a special commission of inquiry, or put 
the inquiry into the hands of the Areopagus or 
the Senate. Offences committed against officials 
or against private individuals were also at times 
brought before the assembly, to obtain from it a 
declaration that it did, or did not, think the case 
one which called for a judicial process, Such a 
declaration, though not binding on the judge, al- 
ways carried with it a certain influence. 

(e) In legal co-operation with the Senate the 
ecclesia had the final decision in all matters affect- 
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ing the supreme interests of the State, as war, 
peace, alliances, treaties, the regulation of the army 
and navy, finance, loans, tributes, duties, prohibi- 
tion of exports or imports, the introduction of new 
religious rites and festivals, the awarding of hon- 
ours and rewards, and the conferring of the citi- 
zenship. 

(2) At Sparta all the Spartiatae, or citizens in 
possession of full civic rights, were entitled to take 
part in the deliberations of the Assembly from their 
thirtieth year onwards. The Assembly was con- 
voked once a month at the full moon by the kings, 
and later by the ephors as well. After B.c. 600 it 
met in a special building in the market-place at 
Sparta, the Scias, the members standing, not sit- 
ting, as in the Athenian ecclesia. Its business 
was to accept or reject proposals made by the ye- 
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povoia or Senate. (See GERUSIA.) It made its 
will known by acclamation, or, in doubtful cases, 
by separation of the parties into different places. | 
The right of bringing forward proposals and 
speaking in the debates belonged only to the kings, 
the members of the Gerusia, and the ephors ; in all 
other cases special consent was required. The 
functions of the Assembly were the election of the 
officials and senators to decide (in doubtful cases) 
on the regal succession, on war and peace, treaties, | 
legislation, and other matters affecting the State. 


Ecclesiaziisae (ExxAnovdgovca). “The Women 
in Council.” A comedy of Aristophanes (q. v.), in 
which the Athenian women are represented as get- 
ting into the Ecclesia in the guise of men and 
altering the Constitution. This play contains the 
longest word in the Greek language, an extraordi- | 
nary compound of 169 letters and 77 syllables, 
covering six verses of the play (1169-1174). 


Becléti (ékxAyro.). The name of an assembly 
in Sparta of which little is known. It is men- | 
tioned only by Xenophon (Hell. ii. 4, § 38 et al.). 


Ecdicus (éxdicos). The naine of an officer in 
many of the towns of Asia Minor under the Roman 
dominion. The word is translated in the ancient 
glossaries by cognitor, “agent” or “attorney.” The 
ecdicus was the agent of a city in its foreign busi- 
ness and its relations with the central government, 
and especially in prosecuting its claims against 
debtors. In Cicero’s time the office seems to have 
been occasional and something like that of an am- 
passador. Under the Empire it was placed on a 
permanent footing (Plin. Mp. x. 111). The De- 
fensor Civitatis (q. v.) of the later Empire was 
also called &kdckos in Greek. 

EkdOsis (€xdocrs). See FENUS. 

Ekecheiria (€kexyeipia). The “truce of God” 
(literally, “holding of hands”), observed in Greece 
at the great festivals which were visited by stran- 
gers—e. g. the national games and the Eleusinia 
in Attica. This peace was proclaimed by heralds 
throughout Greece, to secure the visitors to the 
games freedom in passing backwards and for- 
wards and security during the festival. In the 
case of the Eleusinia the truce lasted one and a 
half month and ten days. See Gell. i. 25,8; and 
the article ELEUSINIA. 

Echelidae (EyeAida). A deme of Attica, east 
of Munychia, named after a hero Echelus. 

Echémus ("Eyepuos). A king of Arcadia, who 
slew, in single combat, Hyllus, the son of Heracles, 
during the Dorian invasion of the Peloponnesus. 


| PHOEUS.) 
|slain by Argus. 


| to the echinus, or sea-urchin. 
|islands was named Dulichium, and belonged to the 
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As a result of the combat, the Heraclidae (q. v.} 
were obliged to promise not to repeat their at- 
tempt on the Peloponuesus for fifty years (Herod. 
ix. 26). See HYLLus. 

Echétus ("Exeros). A king of Epirus whose 
daughter Metopé or Amphissa yielded to the solic- 
itations of her lover Aechmodicus, As a punish- 
ment, Echetus blinded her and caused Aechmodicus 
to be castrated (Odyss. xviii. 85; xxi. 308). 


Echidna ("Eyidva). A monster and robber in 
Greek legends, half maiden, half snake, the daugh- 
ter of Chrysaor and Callirrhoé, or, according to 
another story, of Tartarus and Gaea. Her home 
was the country of the Arimi in Cilicia, where she 
brought forth to Typhoeus a number of monsters, 
Cerberus, the Chimaera, Sphinx, Scylla, the serpent 
of Lerna, the Nemean lion, the vulture that de- 
voured the liver of Prometheus, etc. (See Ty- 
She was surprised in her sleep and 
See Herod. iv. 8-10, and the arti- 
cle ARGUS. 

Echinades (Eywades vjco.). A group of small 
islands at the mouth of the Acheloiis belonging to 
Acarnania, said to have been formed by the allu- 
vial deposits of the Achelotis. They appear to 
have derived their name from their resemblance 
The largest of these 


kingdom of Odysseus, who is hence called Duli- 
chius. See Herod. ii. 10. 

Echinus (¢yivos). The hedgehog or sea-urchin, 
and hence a name for things having a similar 
shape. (1) A pot, pitcher, or saltcellar (Hor. Sat. 
i. 6, 117). (2) The casket, probably of a eylin- 
drical shape, in which documents were sealed up 
between the avaxpiors and the trial. (3) In Dorie 
architecture, the ovolo or convex part of the cap- 
ital immediately beneath the abacus (Vitruv. iv. 


|3 and 7). 


Echinus (Eyivos). A town in Thessaly on the 
Maliac Gulf, said to have derived its name from 
Echion, who sprang from the dragon’s teeth. See 
ECHION. 

Echinussa. See CIMOLUS. 


Echion (Eyiov). (1) One of the heroes who 
sprang from the dragon’s teeth sown by Cadmus, 
(See SPARTI.) He was the husband of Agavé and fa- 
ther of Pentheus, who is hence called Echionides. 
(2) Son of Hermes and Antianira; took part in 
the Calydonian hunt and in the expedition of the 
Argonauts. (3) A distinguished Greek painter who 
flourished about B.c, 352. One of his pictures, rep- 
resenting Semiramis passing from the state of a 
handmaid to that of a queen, is supposed by many 
to be the original of the picture known as the 
Aldobrandini Marriage discovered at Rome in 1606 
and now in the Vatican. See Woltmann and Woer- 
maun, Hist. of Painting, i. p. 115 (1880). 

Echionius. An epithet applied to the city of 
Thebes as founded by the aid of Echion (Ovid, 
Met. iii. 311). 

Echo (Hx). A daughter of Aér and Gaea, 
who chiefly resided in the vicinity of the Cephis- 
sus. She was once one of Hereé’s attendants; but, 
having offended that goddess by her deception, 
she was deprived, in a great measure, by her of the 
power of speech. Heré declared that in future 
she should have but little use of her tongue, and 


immediately she lost all power of doing any more 
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than to repeat the sounds which she heard. Echo 
happening to see the beautiful youth Narcissus, 
became deeply enamoured of him, But, her love 
being slighted, she pined away till nothing re- 
mained of her but her voice and bones. The for- 
mer still exists, the latter were converted into 
stone (Ovid, Met. iii. 341 foll.), 

Echoici Versus, also called Serpentini. A 
name given to verses in which the first words of the 
hexameter are repeated as the second half of the 
following pentameter. The name is also given to 


palindromes, in which the line reads the same both | 


backwards and forwards. These trifles were com- 
posed by both the Greeks and the Romans. Mar- 
tial speaks slightingly of them (carmen supinum, 
ii. 86). The following will serve as illustrations: 
dyn wor Arcos &p’ mata mapa coe Acoundn. 
(Kaibel, Epigr. Gr. 1124.) 
Roma tibi subito motibus ibit amor. 
(Sidon. Epist. ix. 14.) 
Nemo te cedis, murorum si decet omen. 
(Anthol. Lat. 325.) 
In the following, the distich read backwards, word 
by word, gives a second distich: 
Praecipiti modo quod decurrit tramite flumen 
Tempore consumptum iam cito deficiat. 
(Sidon. Fpist. ix. 14.) 
These verses were also styled analytici versus and 
reciproci versus. Further examples will be found 


in Apoll. Sid. (Zpist. viii. 11), Venantius Fortuna-_ 


tus, Sedulius, and among the Poetae Latini Minores 
(iv. 260-267). See Friedlander on Martial ii.86; and 
for other metrical whims, the articles ABECEDARII 
VERSUS; ACROSTICHA; CENTO; HyMNusS; LEONI- 
NI VERSUS; SOTADICI VERSUS. 


Eclectici (éx\exrixoi). A name given to those an- 
cient students of philosophy who, from the existing 


philosophical beliefs, tried to select (€xAéyevv) the | 
doctrines that seemed to them most reasonable, | 
(Cf. | 


and out of these constructed a new system. 
Diog. Laért. prooem. 21.) The name was first gen- 
erally used in the first century B.c. Stoicism and 
Epicureanism had made the search for pure truth 
subordinate to the attainment of practical virtue 
and happiness; Skepticism had denied that pure 
truth was possible to discover; Eclecticism sought 
to reach by selection the highest possible degree 
of probability, in the despair of attaining to what 
is absolutely true. In Greek philosophy, the best 
known Eclectics were the Stoics Panaetius (B.C. 
150) and Posidonius (B.C. 75); the New Academic, 
Carneades (B.C. 155), and Philo of Larissa (B.C. 75). 
Among the Romans, Cicero, whose cast of mind 
made him always doubtful and uncertain of his 
own attitude, was thoroughly eclectic, uniting the 
Peripatetic, Stoic, and New Academic doctrines, 
and seeking the probable (illud probabile). The 
same general line was followed by Varro, and in the 
next century the Stoic Seneca propounded a philo- 
sophical system largely based upon eclecticism. 

In the latest Greek philosophy appears an eclec- 
tic system consisting of a compromise between the 
Neo-Pythagoreans and the various Platonic sects. 
Still another school is that of Philo Iudaeus (q. v.), 
who at Alexandria, in the first century A.D., inter- 
preted the Old Testament allegorically, and endeav- 
oured to harmonize it with selected doctrines of 
Greek philosophy. Neo-Platonism (q. Vv.) the last 
product of Greek speculation, was also a fusion of 
Greek philosophy with Oriental religion. Its chief 
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representatives were Plotinus (A.D. 230), Porphyrius 
(A.D, 275), Iamblichus (A.D, 300), and Proclus (A.D. 
450). The desire of this school was to attain right 
relations between God and man; it was therefore 
religious, 

See Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, vol. i. pp. 217- 
221 (Eng. trans. N. Y, 1872); Mayor, A Sketch of An- 
cient Philosophy, pp. 212 foll. (Cambridge, 1881) ; 
Ritter, Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, vol. iv., first part 
(Eng. trans. Oxford, 1838-46); Zeller, Hist. of Eclec- 
ticism in Gk. Philosophy (Eng. tr. London, 1882); 
Levin, Lectures on the Philosophy of Cicero (London, 
1871); Hirtzel, Untersuchungen z. Cicero’s philosoph. 
Schriften (1877-83); and the article Parosoputa. 
Cicero’s Academica should be read, as also his Tus- 
culanae (bk. iv.) and his De Natura Deorum. 


Eclogue (ecloga, ékNoyn). A selected piece of 
writing. Properly a poem taken out of a larger 
collection, and so applied, at the time of the Ro- 
/man Empire, to a short poem, as an idyl or satire. 
The term was especially applied to the pastoral 
poems of Vergil and Calpurnius Siculns. See 
BUCOLICA. 


| Ekmartyria (exuaprupia). The deposition of a 


| witness, who, by reason of absence abroad or ill- 

ness, was unable to attend in court. His state- 
ment was taken down in writing, in the presence 
of persons expressly appointed to receive it, and 
|afterwards, upon their swearing to its identity, 
was read as evidence in the cause. They were 
said paprupeiy thy ekpaprupiay: the absent wit- 
ness, expaptupety: the party who procured the ev- 
idence, exuaprupiay rroveto Oa. It was considered 
as the testimony of the deponent himself, not 
that of the certifying witnesses, and therefore did 
not come within the description of hearsay evi- 
dence, which (except the declaration of a deceased 
person) was not admissible at Athens. (See AKo- 
EN MARTYREIN.) The deponent (like any other 
witness) was liable to an action for false testimo- 
ny if the contents of the deposition were untrue, 
unless he could show that it was incorrectly tak- 
en down or forged, in which case the certifying 
witnesses would be liable. An éxuaprupia was al- 
lowed to a witness about to start on a journey, if 
he could not conveniently wait (Isaeus, Or. 3 [ Pyr- 
rhus},§ 20). The form of expaprupia, or what pur- 
ports to be such, occurs in Demosth. ec. Lacrit. p. 
929, § 20; 934, § 34. 

Ecphora {expopa). See FuNUS. 

Ectenes ("Exryves). A people who, according to 
Pausanias, first inhabited the territory of Thebes, 
in Boeotia. Ogyges (q. v.) is said to have been 
their first king. They were exterminated by a 


plague, and succeeded by the Hyantes. See Pau- 
| San, ix. 5, 
Ect¥pus (éxrumos), properly an adjective, 


“formed in a mould” (rimos, forma), or “ wrought 
in high relief,” thus distinguished from dyvdyugos, 
“in low relief.” Hence (1) the noun ECTYPUM, a 
cast in plaster or terra-cotta, which presents the 
objects in relief (Plin. H. N. xxxv. § 152). The 
accompanying examples, on the following page, 
are from a terra-cotta and mould in the British 
Museum. (2) EcrypA GEMMA (Sen. Ben. iii. 26) or 
scalptura (Plin. H. N, xxxvii. § 173), an engraved 
stone cut in relief, now called a cameo. See CAE- 
LATURA; GEMMA. 


Eculeus, or, less correctly, Equuleus. An in- 


Ectypum. (British Museum.) 

strument of torture commonly used at Rome in 
extracting evidence from slaves. It was a wooden 
horse, as the name implies, on which the sufferer 
was mounted and then stretched or racked with 
weights or pulleys (Sen. Hp. 67, § 3). Rich (s. v.) 
thinks that the infliction consisted in being seated 
on a sharp point, as in impalement —a form of 
cruelty not unknown in recent 
times, of which he gives a speci- 
men. Very little is really known 
about this and the other engines 
of torture among the Greeks and 
Romans. Cicero says that slaves 
accused of murder might expect 
the eculeus at the trial, the crux on 
conviction (Pro Mil. 21, § 57; 22, § 
60). Seneca mentions as the usual 
modes of torture, fidiculae, talaria, 
eculeus, and ignis (De Ira, iii. 19, § 
1). Rich supposes the criminal to 
have been made to sit upon a sharp 
point with weights attached to his 
arms and legs, as shown in the illus- 
tration here given, representing an 
instrument of torture formerly used 
at Mirandola in Italy and, curious- 
ly enough, called “the colt” (il cavaletto). 
Crux; FIDICULA; FLAGELLUM; TORMENTUM. 


Edessa ("Edecoa). (1) Also called Antiochia 
Callirrhoé (Old Test. UR), a very ancient city in 
the north of Mesopotamia, the capital of Osroéné, 
and the seat of an independent kingdom from B.c. 
137 to A.D. 216. (See ABGARUS.) Here Caracalla 
was murdered, A.D.217. In Christian times, Edessa 
was celebrated for its schools of theology. (2) A 
city of Macedonia, once the capital and the burial- 
place of the kings (Plut. Pyrrh. 26). 


Edetani or Sedetani. A people in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, east of the Celtiberi (Liv. xxiv. 20). 
They possessed the celebrated cities of Caesarau- 
gusta (Saragossa), Saguntum (Murviedro), and Va- 
lentia (Valencia). 

Edfou (Edfu); in Egyptian, Teb; in Coptic, 
Atbé; called also APOLLINOPOLIS MAGNA. <A town 
of Upper Egypt on the left bank of the Nile. It 
was founded by Ptolemy IV. (Philopator) in the 
third century before Christ, and is famous for the 
remains of two temples, the larger of which is the 
best preserved of any in Egypt. An illustration 
of it is given on page 26. Its length is 451 feet, 
and the breadth of its fagade, 250 feet. It is en- 
tered by a gateway 50 feet in height between two 


Supposed form 
of Eculeus. 
(Rich.) 


See 
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}upon their office. 
| tion of the law, and allowed the enactments of 
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immense truncated pylons 115 feet high, the whole 
surface being covered with sculptures and inscrip- 
tions in bas-relief. See Mariette, Monuments of 
Upper Egypt (1877); Lepsius, Denkmiiler aus 
Aegypten und Aethiopen (1849-60); and Brugsch, 
Reiseberichte. 


Edictum. The Roman term for any written 
announcement made by a magistrate to the peo- 
ple. An edictum was sometimes temporary only— 
as, e. g., the announcements of the public assem- 
blies or games; sometimes it contained permanent 
enactments—as, for instance, the edicta of the cen- 
sors against luxury. The name was especially 
applied to the proclamations issued by judicial 
functionaries on assuming office, and stating the 
principles or rules which they intended to follow 
in the exercise of their authority. The edicta of 
the ediles relative to the markets belong to this 
class. One kind of edictum was specially impor- 
tant in its bearing upon Roman law, the edictum 
of the praetor. In his edictum the praetor laid 
down the rules which he would observe in ar- 
ranging the proceedings of the regular courts 
and of his voluntary jurisdiction, and in decid- 
ing cases which did not appear to be covered by 
the written enactments of the Twelve Tables or 
later legislation. These edicta, written on wood, 
stone, or bronze, were in early times published 
only as occasion required, but in later times the 
praetors regularly promulgated them on entering 
They prevented the fossiliza- 


the Twelve Tables to adapt themselves in nat- 
ural development to the changing circumstances 
of civic life and intercourse. It is true that the 
edicta had no force beyond the praetor’s year of 
office, but, as every new praetor observed what 
was found in the edicta of his predecessors, a 
permanent nucleus of constantly repeated rules, 
called edictum perpetuum (“continuous edict”), was 
formed in course of time. This became, for the 
later period, a recognized source of customary law, 
side by side with the leges proper. At length, 
under Hadrian, the mass of edicta was reduced to 
system by Salvius Iulianus, and received the force 
of law at the imperial command. This body of 
law included the accepted edicta of the praetor ur- 
banus and the other praetors administering law in 
the provinces, of the proconsuls, propraetors, and 
wdiles. It was called edictum perpetuum, ius prae- 
torium, or ius honorarium—the latter because its 
authors had held public offices (honores), On this 
collection the Corpus Juris of Justinian is in great 
part founded. The emperor and imperial officials, 
as praefectus urbi and praefectus praetorio, had also 
the right of issuing edicta. See Corpus IurIs. 


Edictum Theodorici. ‘he first collection of 
law that was made after the downfall of the Ro- 
man power in Italy. It was promulgated by The- 
odoric, king of the Ostrogoths, probably on his visit 
to Rome in a.p. 500, though some authorities fix 
the date after 506. It consists of 154 chapters (be- 
sides a prologue and epilogue), parts of which may 
be traced to the Code and Novellae of Theodosius 
II., to the Codices Gregorianus and Hermogenian- 
us, and to the Sententiae of Paulus; and, though it 
was doubtless drawn up by Roman writers, the 
original sources are more disfigured and altered 
than in any other compilation. Though the Os- 
trogothic kingdom was in point of fact quite inde- 
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pendent of the Eastern Roman Empire, in consti- 
tutional theory it was considered part of it, the 
king representing the Caesar, and his army being 
reckoned a portion of the emperor’s forces; conse- 
quently the Roman law was still held binding in 
Italy, for the barbarian invaders no less than for 
the old inhabitants. Hence the Edict of Theodo- 
ric, so far as it went, was intended as law for both 
nationalities; but where it had made no change 
in the Gothic rules, the latter were still applied to 
the barbarians, while the Roman law was to pre- 
vail for the Romans in those cases to which the 
Edict was not applicable. After Narses had again 
united Italy to the empire of Justinian, the lat- 
ter’s legislation was established in Italy (a.p. 
554), and the Edict of Theodorie had no longer 
any authority. 

This edict was first printed in the edition of 
Cassiodorus by Nivellius (Paris, 1579), and there 
is an edition by G. F. Rhon (Halle, 1816). Cf. also 
Von Gliéden, Das rémische Recht im ostgothischen 
Reich (1843); Hinel, Lex Rom. Visig. (1847); and 
Rudorff, Rom. Rechtsgeschichte, i. 288, 303. Hodg- 
kin, Italy and her Invaders, iii. p. 342, gives the 
prologue and epilogue and an analysis of the con- 
tents of the Edict. 

Editio Princeps. A name given to the first 
printed edition of any classical author. The editio 
princeps often has a special value to text-critics 
in that its text is sometimes derived from a MS. 
that has since been lost. The oldest printed edi- 
tion of any classic is that of the De Offciis of Cic- 
ero, which appeared at Mainz in 1465. Soon after 
the invention of printing (about 1440), the great 
publishing houses of Aldus Manutius (son and 
grandson, 1449-1597) in Venice, of Giunta in Flor- 
ence, and others in Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and the Low Countries, sent out printed copies of 
the ancient texts with commentaries and gram- 
mars, as well as Latin translations of Greek au- 
thors, thus aiding in the revival of letters known 
as the Renaissance. Many of the editiones principes 


are not dated; sometimes the date is given in a} 


chronogram (see CHRONOGRAM) in the preface. 
(See Hilson, Chronograms (London, 1882], and id. 
Chronograms Continued [ London, 1885]), The place 
of publication is usually in its ancient or medieval 
Latin form, but sometimes in Greek (as Enetiai for 
Venice), and rarely in Slavonic (as Bnezieh, Mnezik, 
or Mletka, for the same place). For the benefit of 
the student, the following list is given, comprising 
the names oftenest found on the title-pages of early 
editions: ARGENTORATUM (Strassburg); AUGUSTA or 
AUGUSTA VINDELICORUM (Augsburg); BAsILEA (Ba- 
sel, Bale); BrrpontuM (Deux Ponts, Zweibriicken) ; 
Bononta (Bologna) ; CADOMUM (Caen) ; CaESAR- 
auGusta (Saragossa); CANTABRIGA (Cambridge) ; 
Corona (Cronstadt); DorrrAcHuM (Dort, Dord- 
recht); EBoracuM (York); ELEUTHEROPOLIS or 
FRANCAVILLA (Freystadt); GRATIANOPOLIS (Gre- 
noble); HaFNIA or HAUNIA (Copenhagen) ; Hava 
(Halle); HERBIPOLIS (Wiirzburg) ; Hormia (Stock- 
holm); INstLa or INsuLAE (Lille); AspaLis (Se- 
ville); Leopicum (Liége); Lipsta (Leipzig); Lue- 
DUNUM (Lyons); LUGDUNUM BaTAVORUM (Leyden); 
LuTeria (Paris); MASSILIA (Marseilles) ; MATISCO 
(Macon); MEDIOLANUM (Milan); MoGunTiAcuM 
(Mainz, Mayence); Mons REGALIS (Mondovi); Mus- 
sYpons or PonTIMUSSUM (Pont-a-Masson); NEAPO- 
LIs (Naples); NEAPOLIS CASIMIRIANI (Neustadt) ; 
OxNipons (Innsbruck); OLIsIPo, Uxyssipo, or 
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ULysstP61is (Lisbon); Oxonra (Oxford); Prrro- 

POLIS (St. Petersburg); PRoBaTOPOLIS (Schaffhau- 

sen); REGIOMONTIUM (Konigsberg); RoromxGus 

(Rouen) ; SaAkuM (Salisbury); TARVISIUM (Treviso) ; 

TouRNACUM (Tournai); TRatecTUM, TRAIECTUM 

RHENI, or ULTRarEcTUM (Utrecht); Trrcar or 

Civiras TRICASSONA (Troyes); TRIDENTUM (Trent); 

TURONI or CAESARODUNUM (Tours); VENETIA or 

ENETIAI (Venice). See Deschamps, Dictionnaire de 

Géographie a V Usage du Libraire (Paris, 1870). 
Greek type (very imperfect) was first used in 

the edition of the De Oficiis mentioned above. 

The first edition of a work in Greek minuscules 

was an edition of the grammar of Lascaris by 

Paravinus (Milan, 1476). In 1494 the Anthologia 

Graeca of Lascaris appeared at Florence, printed 

wholly in Greek capitals. The first edition of a 

classical Greek author is that of the Zdyls of The- 

ocritus (i.—xviii.), with the Works and Days of He- 

siod, which was published in 1481. 

The following list of the most famous of the 
editiones principes is taken from Gudeman’s valu- 
able Outlines of the History of Classical Philology 
(Boston, 1894): 

GREEK. 

1481. Theocritus (bks. i—xviii.), together with He- 

siod, Works and Days. 

1488. Homer (ed. Chalcondylas). (Valla’s Latin 

transl. of the Jliad was printed as early as 
1474.) 

1495. Hesiod, Opera omnia (Aldus). 

1495-98. Aristotle (Aldus). 

1496, Euripides, Medea, Hippolytus, Alcestis, An- 
dromaché (1. Lascaris); Apollonius (Lasca- 
ris); Lucian (Florence). 

Aristophanes (except Lysistrata and Thesmo- 
phoriazusae), Opera omnia (Basle, 1532). 

Aratus (in Astronomi Vett. ap. Aldum). 

Callimachus, Hymns (Lascaris). 

Herodotus, Thucydides, Sophocles (Aldi). 

Euripides, Opera (except Electra, edit. by Vic- 
torius [1545], from Cod. Laurent. xxxii. 2). 

Plato, Oratt. Att. [Hyperides, papyrus discov- 
ered 1847]; Pindar (together with Callim., 
Dionys. Perieg., Lycophron) (Aldus). 

Athenaeus (Aldus). 

Xenophon (except Agesilaiis, Apologia, Tdpot 
[Tunta]); Opera omnia, 1525, ap. Aldum ; 
Strabo (transl. printed in Rome, 1470); 
Pausanias. 

Aeschylus (Aldus). 

Polybius (by Vincent. Opsopocus, i. e. Koch). 
Latin transl. by Nic. Perrotto (bks. i.—v.), 
printed 1473. 

Diogenes Laértius (Froben, Basle). 

Diodorus (bks. xvi.—xx.). Latin transl. (bks. 
i.—v.) by Poggio, 1472. 

Josephus (Basle). 

Dio Cassius (R. Stephanus). 

Appian. 

Plutarch (H. Stephanus). 
Campanus (1471). 


1498. 


1499. 
1500. 
1502. 
1503. 


1513. 


1514. 
1516. 


1518. 
1530. 


1533. 
1539, 


1544. 
1548. 
1551. 


1572, Latin transl. by 


LATIN. 

Cicero, DeOfficiis (Mainz); Lactantius (Rome). 

Caesar, Vergil, Livy, Lucan, Apuleius, Gellius 
(Rome). 

Persius, Juvenal, Livy, Martial, Quintilian 
(Rome); Tacitus, Juvenal, Sallust, Horace 
(Venice); Terence (Strassburg). 

Ovid (Rome and Bonn); Nepos (Venice). 


1465. 
1469. 


1470. 


1471. 


EDONI 


Plautus (G. Merula), Catullus, Tibullus, Pro- 
pertius, Statius (Venice). 

Lucretius (Brescia). 

Valerius Flaccus (Bonn). 

Seneca’s Prose Works. 

Seneca’s Tragedies (Ferrara). 

Pliny the Younger (Venice). 

1498. Ciceronis Opera omnia. 

1520. Velleius Paterculus (Basle). 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. — See Saxe, Onomasticon (1775— 
1790); Schweiger, Handbuch d. class. Bibliographie 
(1830-34); Hain, Repertorium Bibliographicum, 4 
vols. (1838); Hoffman, Lexicon Bibliographicum, for 
Greek authors only, 3 vols. (1832); Brunet, Manuel | 
du Libraire (1880); Egger, Histoire du Livre (Paris, 
no date); Bouchot, The Printed Book (1887); Sothe- | 
by, Principia Typographica (1858); Berjean, Larly 
Printers’ Marks (1866); Silvestre, Marques Typo- 
graphiques (1867); Brunet, Connaissances Nécessaires 
a& un Bibliophile (1872); Legrand, Bibliographie 
Hellénique (1885); Hawkins, First Books and Print- | 
ers of the Fifteenth Century (N.Y. 1884); Humphreys, 
Hist. of the Art of Printing (1867); the valuable 
monograph, s. v. “Typography,” in the Eneyclo- | 
pedia Britannica, by J. H. Hessels, vol. xxiii. pp. 
681-697 ; and the articles Lexicon; Liper; Ma-_ 


1472. 


1473. 
1474. 
1475. 
1484. 
1485, 
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|or youth as his favourite. 


NUTIUS; STEPHANUS, in this Dictionary. 


Edoni ("Hésvo.) or Edones ("Héaves). A 
Thracian people, between the Nestus and the 
Strymon, celebrated for their orgiastic worship of 
Bacchus; whence Edonis in the Latin poets sig- 
nifies a female Bacchanal, and Edonus is used as 
equivalent to Thracicus. 


Education. (1) GreEK. The Dorians of Crete 
and Sparta followed a peculiar line in the matter | 
of education. Throughout Greece generally the 
State left it to private effort, but in Sparta and 


Crete it came under the direct supervision of the 
community. At Sparta, as soon as a child was 
born, a commission of the elders of its tribe had to_ 
decide whether it should be reared or exposed. If 
it was weakly or deformed it was exposed in a 
defile of Mount Taygetus. Till his seventh year 
a boy was left to the care of his parents. After 
this the madovdpos, or officer presiding over the 
whole department of education, assigned him to a_ 
division of children of the same age called a Bova. 
Several of such Bota together formed a troop or An 
(Dor. Aa). Each Bova was superintended by a Bov- 
ayos, each tn by an iAdpyns. Both these officers | 
were elected trom among the most promising of 
the grown-up youths, and were bound to instruct 
the children in their exercises. The exercises 
were calculated to suit the various ages of the 
children, and consisted in running, leaping, wrest- 
ling, throwing the spear and the discus, as well as 
in a number of dances, particularly the war dance 
or wuppixn (q.v.). The dancing was under the con- 
stant superintendence of the madoyopnos and five 
A.diatot. under him. The discipline was generally 
directed to strengthening or hardening the body. 
The boys went barefoot and bareheaded, with hair 
cut short, and in light clothing. From their 
twelfth year they wore nothing but an upper gar- 
ment, which had to last the whole year. They 
slept in a common room without a roof, on a litter 
of hay or straw, and from their fifteenth year on 
rushes or reeds. Their food was extremely simple, 
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this cleverly he was praised, and punished if de- 
tected. Every year the boys had to undergo a 
flogging at the altar of Artemis Orthia, as a test 
of their power to endure bodily pain. They were 
whipped till the blood flowed, and deemed it a dis- 
grace to show any sign of suffering. (See Bomo- 
NIKES; DIAMASTIGOSIS.) Reading and writing were 
left to private instructors ; but music, and choral 
singing in particular, formed a part of the regular 
discipline. The understanding was assumed to be 
formed by daily life in public and the conversation 
of the men, to which the boys were admitted. 
Every Spartan boy looked up to his seniors as his 
instructors and superiors, the consequence being 
that in Sparta the young behaved to their elders 
with more modesty and respect than in any other 
Greek city. Besides this, every man chose a boy 
He was bound to-set 
the boy an example of all manly excellence, and 
was regarded as responsible and punishable for his 
delinquencies. This public education and the 


| performance of the regular exercises, under the 


superintendence of the Bcdcaior, lasted till the thir- 
tieth year. In the eighteenth year the boy passed 
into the class of youths. From the twentieth 
year, when military service proper began, to the 
thirtieth, the youth was called an etpny or ipny. 
He was not regarded as a man or allowed to at- 
tend the public assembly till his thirtieth year. 

The girls had an education in music and gym- 
nastic exercises similar to that of the boys, and 
at the public games and contests each sex was wit- 
ness of the performances of the other. The girls’ 
dress was extremely simple, consisting of a sleeve- 
less tunic reaching not quite down to the knees 
and open at the sides. In this, however, there 
was nothing which interfered with modesty and 
propriety of behaviour. 

In Crete the system of education was generally 
similar to that of Sparta. But the public training 
did not begin till the seventeenth year, when the 
boys of the same age joined themselves freely into 
divisions called ayéXa, each led by some noble 


youth, whose father was called ayeAdras and un- 


dertook the supervision of the games and exer- 
cises. It is probable that the young men remained 
in this organization till their twenty-seventh year, 
when the law compelled them to marry. 

At Athens, as in Greece generally, the father de- 
cided whether the child should be reared or ex- 
posed. The latter alternative seems to have been 
not seldom adopted, especially when the child was 
a girl. Ifthe education of a child was once fairly 
commenced the parents had no power to put it 
out of the way. At the birth of a boy the door 
of the house was adorned with a branch of olive; 
at the birth of a girl, with wool. On the fifth or 
seventh day after birth the child underwent a re- 
ligious dedication at the festival of the Amphidro- 
mia (“running round”), It was touched with in- 
struments of purification, and carried several times 
round the burning hearth. On the tenth day 
came the festival of naming the child, with sacri- 
fice and entertainment, when the father acknowl- 
edged it as legitimate. To the end of the sixth 
year the boys and girls were brought up together 
under female supervision, but after this the sexes 
were educated apart. The girl’s life was almost 
entirely confined to her home: she was brought 


and not sufficient to satisfy hunger. A boy who 
did not want to be hungry had to steal; if he did 


up under the superintendence of women and with 
|hardly anything which can be called profitable 
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instruction. The boy was handed over to a slave 
older than himself called raidayayés. It was the 
slave’s duty to watch the boy’s outward behaviour, 
and to attend him, until his boyhood was over, 


whenever he went out, especially to the school and | 


the gymnasium. The laws made some provision 
for the proper education of boys. 
every citizen to have his son instructed in music, 
gymnastics, and the elements of letters (ypaypara) 
—i. e. writing, reading, and arithmetic. They fur- 
ther obliged the pareuts to teach their boys some 
profitable trade, in case they were unable to leave 
them a property sufticient to maintain them inde- 
pendent. If they failed in this, they forfeited all 
claim to support from the children in old age. 


But with schools and their arrangements the State | 
did not concern itself. The schools were entirely in | 


private hands, though they were under the eye of 
the police. The elementary instruction was given 


by the ypaupatiorai, or teachers of letters, the | 


teacher writing and the scholars copying. The 
text-books for reading were mostly poems, espe- 


They obliged | 
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cially such as were calculated to have an influence | 


on the formation of character. 


The Homeric | 


poems were the favourite reading-book, but Hesiod, | 


Theognis, and others were also admitted. Collec- | 


tions of suitable passages from the poets were early 


made for the boys to copy, learn by heart, and re- | 


peat aloud. The higher instruction given by the 
ypappatikos was also of this literary character. 
Mathematics were introduced into the school 
curriculum as early as the fifth century, drawing 
not till the middle of the fourth century B.C. 
struction in music proper began about the thir- 
teenth year. The profound moral influence at- 
tributed to music in Greek antiquity made this art 
an essential part of education. 
it, naturally, an acquaintance with the master- 
pieces of Greek poetry. The instrument most 
practised was the lyre, from its suitableness as an 
accompaniment to song. 
less esteem. See Musica, 


In- | 


It brought with | 


The flute was held in | 


The aim of education was supposed to be the | 


harmonious development of mind and body alike. 
Instruction in gymnastics was consequently re- 
garded as no less essential than in music, and be- 
gan at about the same age. 


It was carried on in | 


the wadaiorpa under the radorpiBa, who were, | 


like the ypapparixoi, private, not public, instruct- 
ors. The boys began their gymnastics in the 
palaestra, and completed them in the gymnasia 
under the superintendence of the yupvacrai. The 
égnBou, in particular, or boys between sixteen and 
nineteen, practised their exercises in the gymnasia, 
till, in their twentieth year, they were considered 
capable of bearing arms and employed on frontier 
service. At this point they became liable to en- 
listment for foreign service, and obtained the right 
of attending the meeting of the public assembly. 
Towards the end of the fifth century B.C. the class 
of cogucrai, or professors of practical education, 
arose. These gave the young men an opportunity 
of extending their education by attending lectures 
in rhetoric and philosophy, but the high fees 
charged by the sophists had the effect of restrict- 
ing this instruction to the sons of the wealthy. 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans the father was 
free, when the new-born child was laid before him, 
either to expose it, or to take it up as a sign that 
he meant to rear it. He had also the right of sell- 
ing his children or putting them to death. It was 
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not till the beginning of the third century A.D. 
that the exposure of children was legally account- 


/ed murder, nor did the evil practice cease even 


then. If the child was to be reared, it was named, 
if a boy, on the ninth day after birth, if a girl, on 
the eighth. The day was called dies lustricus, or 
day of purification. A sacrifice in the house, accom- 
panied with a feast, gave to the child’s life a relig- 
ious dedication. A box with an amulet was hung 
round the child’s neck as a protection against magic. 
(See AMULETUM; BULLA.) Official lists of births 
were not published until the second century after 
Christ. In earlier times, in the case of boys, the 
name was not formally confirmed until the assump- 
tion of the toga virilis. The child’s physical and 
moral education was, in old times, regularly given 
at home under the superintendence of the parents, 
chiefly the mother. The training was strict, and 
aimed at making the children strong and healthy, 
religious, obedient to the laws, temperate, modest 
in speech and action, strictly submissive to their 
superiors, well-behaved, virtuous, intelligent, and 
self-reliant. The girls were taught by their moth- 
ers to spin and weave. The boys were instructed 
by their fathers in ploughing, sowing, reaping, rid- 
ing, Swimming, boxing, and fencing; in the knowl- 
edge necessary for household management; in 
reading, writing, and counting; and in the laws 
of the country. The Romans did not, like the 
Greeks, lay stress on gymnastics, but only carried 


| physical exercises to the point necessary for mili- 


tary service. The contests and exercises took place 
in the Campus Martius, which, down to the time 
of the Empire, was the favourite arena of the 
youths. The State took as little care of mental as 
of physical education. If aman could not educate 
his children himself, he sent them to a master. 
From an early time there were elementary teach- 
ers (litteratores) at Rome, corresponding to the 
Greek ypaypatrioral. These were sometimes slaves, 
who taught in their masters’ houses for their benefit. 
Sometimes they were freedmen, who gave instruc- 
tion either in families or in schools (schola or ludus) 
of their own. They received their salary monthly, 


| but only for eight months in the year— no in- 


struction being given between June and Novem- 
ber. Boys and girls were taught together. The 
elementary instruction included reading, writing, 
and arithmetic; arithmetic being, as among the 
Greeks, practised by counting on the fingers. In 
later times grown-up boys learned arithmetic with 
a special master (calculator), who was paid at a 
higher rate than the litterator. With the duodeci- 
mal system in use arithmetic was regarded as very 
difficult. (See MarHematTica.) The reading-les- 
sons included learning the Twelve Tables by heart. 

After the Second Punic War it became usual, at 
first in single families, and afterwards more and 
more generally, to employ a litterator, or gramma- 
ticus, to teach Greek. The chief element in this in- 
struction was the explanation of Greek poets, above 
all of Homer, whose writings became a school- 
book among the Romans as among the Greeks. 
At the same time higher instruction was given in 
Latin as well, the text-books being the Latin Odys- 
sey of Livius Audronicus, the works of Terence, and 
in later times of Vergil, Horace, and others. The 
exposition of these authors gave an opportunity 
of communicating a variety of information. Girls 
were educated on the same lines. The highest 
point in Roman education was attained by the 
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schools of the rbetoricians, which came into ex- 
istence before the end of the republican age. In 
these schools, as in those of the grammatici, Greek 
was at first the only language taught. Since the 
time when Greek literature became the highest 
educational standard, boys, and sometimes girls, 
were taught Greek from their earliest years. They 
were put into the nands of a Greek paedagogus or 
a Greek female slave, and learned the first rudi- 
ments from Greek schoolmasters. As the range 
of subjects widened so as to include, among other 
things, music and geometry, more importance came 
to be attached to scholastic education, This ten- 
dency was strengthened by the increased demand 
for Greek culture which manifested itself under 
the Empire throughout the length and breadth 
of the Western provinces. Education was carried 
out on stricter lines as the old system of home- 
training disappeared, mainly owing to the diffu- 
sion of an effeminate refinement and the parents’ 
habit of putting their children into the hands of 
Greek slaves. 

The ordinary educational course generally con- 
cluded with a boy’s sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
though rhetorical instruction was sometimes con- 


tinued far beyond this limit; and towards the | 


end of the republican age young men of intel- 
lectual ambition would often go to Greece to en- 
large their sphere of culture. 

On the 17th of March, the festival of the Liber- 
alia, boys who had reached the age of puberty, or 
their fifteenth year, took off, in the presence of the 
Lares, their bulla and toga praetexta, or purple- 
edged toga, and put on the unadorned toga virilis. 
They were then, after a sacrifice at home, taken 
by their fathers or guardians, accompanied by 
friends and relations, to the Forum and enrolled 
in the lists of citizens. The boys were from this 
time, in the eyes of the law, capable of marriage, 
bound to military service, and, in fact, had now 
entered upon their tirocinium, which was regarded 
as the last stage of education. See TrRoOcINIUM. 

After the time of Vespasian the higher public 
instruction began to be a matter of imperial con- 
cern. Vespasian paid away the sum of $4250 an- 
nually to the Latin and Greek rhetoricians in 
Rome. Hadrian founded the Athenaeum, the first 
known public institution for the higher education, 
with salaried teachers. (See ATHENAEUM.) After 
his time philosophers, rhetoricians, and gramma- 
rians were publicly appointed to lecture in all the 
larger cities of the Empire. They were maintain- 
ed partly at the expense of the respective commu- 
nities, partly by the emperors, and enjoyed in all 
cases certain immunities conferred by the State. 

(3) The HignER EpucATION.—In the days of the 
Roman Empire there existed at Athens and some 
of the other Greek cities what closely corresponded 
to the universities of modern times. Athens had 
always been what Pericles called “the school of 
Greece ;” and in the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era it contained an organized faculty (xopos, 
guvovola, dyéAn) of accomplished professors, who 
lectured to a body of students drawn from every 
quarter of the civilized world. The university at 
Athens was gradually formed as the result of two 
previously existing institutions—the Ephebi (en- 
Bor) and the schools of the philosophers and soph- 
ists. The Ephebi, or free Athenian youths, were 
in early times enrolled as a body primarily intended 
for the defence of the State. They were educated 
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both physically and mentally, and they formed. the 
nucleus of what afterwards became the student 
body of the university. Two changes in the con- 
stitution of the Ephebi prepared the way for their 
transformation from a quasi-military body into a 
university. These changes were (1) the neglect 
of the principle of compulsory enrollment, and (2) 
the fact that membership ceased to be confined 
to Athenians or even to Greeks alone. 

These changes left a body of young men, organ- 
ized and regularly enrolled, free to follow such a 
course of training as best suited their inclinations 
and capacities, and ready to be turned to any line 
of study that had the advocacy of brilliant, ener- 
getic, and popular men. The schools of the phi- 
losophers supplied the influence necessary for 
completing the change from a military college to 
a great university. 

Four schools of philosophy had, since the time 
of the Macedonian wars, been flourishing at Athens. 
These were the Academic or Platonie School, the 
Peripatetic or Aristotelian School, the Stoic School, 
and the Epicurean. Each of these schools from 
the time of its foundation had received an endow- 
ment sufficient to maintain and perpetuate it. 
Piato (q. v.) had purchased a small garden near 
the Eleusinian Way, in the grove of Academé, for 
3000 drachmas, His philosophic successors, Xenoc- 
rates and Polemon, continued to teach in the same 
spot; their wealthy pupils and other friends of learn- 
ing added to the grounds, and bequeathed sufficient 
funds for the support of the philosopher, and thus 
practically endowed an academic chair (@pdvos). 
Later we find that the endowment of this chair 
had so increased that its annual income was 7000 
aurei. In like manner Aristotle (q. v.) left to 
his snecessor, Theophrastus, the valuable prop- 
erty near the Ilissus; and Theophrastus, in the 
will whose text has come down to us in Diogenes 
Laértius (v. 2, 14), completed the permanent en- 
dowment of the Peripatetic chair. So Epicurus 
left his property in the Ceramicus to be the nucleus 
of an endowment for his school (Diog. Laért. xx. 
10), and the Stoics were probably in like manner 
made independent. Around these four schools of 
philosophy which, being endowed, taught gratu- 
itously, a multitude of teachers of rhetoric, gram- 
mar, literature, logic, physics, and mathematics 
clustered, and many chairs were endowed by the 
Roman emperors. The world soon learned to think 
of Athens as a great seat of learning and culture, 
brilliant and renowned. Students flocked to her 
from every quarter of the world. It appears to 
have been necessary to become enrolled among the 
Ephebi, but the scholars selected for themselves 
their own instructors, and attended such lectures 
as they chose. The number of these students be- 
came enormous. Theophrastus alone lectured to 
as many as two thousand men. The records show 
the names of many foreign students, some of them 
being of the Semitic race. The most noted writers 
of Rome had studied at this university, of whom 
Cicero, Ovid, and Horace are perhaps the mos¢ 
brilliant names. The customs of the university 
may be gathered from a perusal of the works of 
Aulus Gellius, Libanius (a.p, 314), and Philostratus, 
author of the Biou Soduoréy (A.D. 250). From these 
sources we learn that matriculation took place 
early in the year; that the students wore a gown 
(rpiBwv) like that of the undergraduates at the 
English universities; that they pursued athletic 
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sports with much ardour; that at the theatre a 
special gallery was reserved for them; that cer- 
tificates of attendance at the courses of lectures 
were required; that they were under the general 
direction of a president (kooynrns); that fees were 
exacted in the shape of an annual contribution to 
the university library; that breaches of discipline 
were punished, as at Oxford, by fines; that the 
relation between student and professor was very 
close, so that for a student to cease to take a course 
was very cutting; and that the students them- 
selves “touted” for the professors. ‘Most of the 
young enthusiasts for learning,” says Gregory Nan- 
zianzen, “become mere partisans of their profess- 
ors. They are all anxiety to get their audiences 
larger and their fees increased. This they carry 
to portentous lengths. They post themselves over 
the city at the beginning of the year; as each new 
comer disembarks he falls into their hands; they 
earry him off at once to the house of some country- 
man or friend who is best at trumpeting the praises 
of his own professor” (Libanius, i. 13). 

Private tutors (@vAaxes) were often employed. 
They looked over the students’ notes, “coached” 
them on the subjects in which they were most in- 
terested, and helped them at their exercises. At 
the end of the year there seems to have been an 
examination (doxipacia). 

Freshmen appear to have been subject to a sort 
of hazing (reAerai). Gregory, in a funeral address 
over his friend Basil, recalls some of the memories 
of their sport with freshmen. We find one of the 
professors, Proaeresius, asking his class not to haze 
a new student, Eunapius, because of his feeble 
health. Sometimes the inferior officers of the uni- 
versity were subjected to similar annoyances, and 
Libanius tells of one of the tutors who was tossed 
in a blanket, an exercise known to the Romans as 
sagatio. 

Many of the coincidences between ancient and 
modern university life are interesting. The fol- 
lowing is a quotation from Libanius, who gives 
an account of how his classes conducted them- 
selves: 

“T send my proctor to summon the students to 
my lecture, but they are in no mood to hurry, 
though they ought to be. They stay outside to 
sing songs which we have all heard till we are 
tired, or else amuse themselves with foolish mer- 
riment and jesting. This they do until the lecture 
has actually begun. Then they come in and keep 
whispering to one another, to the annoyance of 
the real students, about the races, or actresses, or 
opera-dancers ; or about some contest either past 
or future.” And he adds, very naively, “I had a 
very different class of students once. Perhaps 
some one may say that the fault is mine, and that 
my lectures are not as good as they used to be; 
but some of my best students now do not think 
so; they declare solemnly that I now quite sur- 
pass myself; and that while my lectures were 
always admirable, there is more in them now than 
there ever was before” (i. 199). 

Schools of philosophy and letters similar to 
those at Athens sprang up at other great cities in 
the later Roman Empire —at Constantinople, at 
Rhodes, at Scepsis in the Troad, Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), Tarsus, and especially at Alexandria, which 
last city was definitely designed by the Ptolemies 
to be a centre of scientific research and investiga- 
tion, to which end they gave it a magnificent li- 
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brary (see BrsLiorneca), handsome buildings, and 
ample endowments. 
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Eedna (ra éedva). See MATRIMONIUM. 

Bétion (‘Herioy). King of the Hypoplacian 
Thebé, in Cilicia, and father of Andromaché, the 
wife of Hector. See ANDROMACHE. 

Effigies. See IMAGINES. 

Effractor (rovyapvyos, effractarius). A burglar. 

As the name roty@ptyos implies, the Greek burg- 
lar sought to effect an entrance through the wail 
of a house, rather than through the doors or win- 
dows. (See Domus, p. 538.) In Attic law he was 
reckoned among the kaxovpyou whose crimes were 
capital (Demosth. c. Lacrit. p. 940, § 47); the sum- 
mary processes called dmayayn and edryynows were 
available against him; he is often coupled with 
the Awmobirns (e. g. Aristoph. Plut. 165), both of- 
fences being hedged in with special penalties be- 
cause they were so easy to commit. The midnight 
terrors of a rich miser behind his flimsy walls are 
amusingly depicted by Lucian (Gall. p. 748, Reitz). 
See Kiopgs Dixé&. 

The Romans did not shrink from capital punish- 
ments, at least under the Empire; and yet the 
crime of effractio was not visited with death, as 
among the Greeks. Their houses were better built 
than those of the Greeks, and thus they did not 
legislate under the influence of panic. The pen- 
alty was hard labour for life (opus perpetuum), and 
for burglary by night, in the mines (poena metalli). 
The trial was before the praefectus vigilum, or chief 
of police (Sidon. Apollin. Ep. ix.7; Dig. 1, 15, 1). 

Egeria. A Roman goddess of fountains, who was 
also a goddess of birth, and possessed the gift of 
prophecy. It was from her fountain, in the sacred 
enclosure of the Camenae, before the Porta Capena 
in Rome, that the Vestal Virgins brought the water 
necessary for the baths and purifications of their 
office. There was another fountain of Egeria in 
the precincts of Diana at Aricia. In Roman leg- 
end, Egeria was the consort and counsellor of King 
Numa, who used to meet her in a grotto in the 
precincts of the Camenae. After the death of her 
lover she fled to the shrine of the Arician Diana, 
by whom, as her wailings disturbed the worship, 
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she was changed into the fountain which bore her 
name. Married women worshipped her at Rome 
as a goddess of childbirth. 


Egesta. See SHGESTA. 
Bgnatia. A town in Apulia on the coast of 
Italy. It was celebrated for its miraculous stone 


or altar, which of itself, set on fire frankincense 
and wood—a prodigy which afforded amusement 
to Horace and his friends, who looked upon it as 
a mere trick (Sat. I. v.98). Egnatia was situated 
on the high-road from Rome to Brundisium, which 

om Egnatia to Brundisium bore the name of the 
a Egnatia. The continuation of this road on 
the other side of the Adriatic from Dyrrhachium 
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to Byzantium also bore the name of Via Egnatia. | 


It was the great military road between Italy and 
the East. Commencing at Dyrrhachium, it passed 
by Lychnidus, Heraclea, Lyncestis, Edessa, Thes- 
salonica, Amphipolis, Philippi, and traversing the 
whole of Thrace, finally reached Byzantium. Egna- 
tia is called Gnatia in Horace by a popular con- 
traction like that which gives us “Frisco” for 
San Francisco. 

Eegnatii. A Roman family of Samnitic origin. (1) 
GeLLIus Eqenativus. A leader of the Samnites in 
the Third Samnite War. He fell in battle against 
the Romans in B.c. 295. (2) Marius Eq@natius. A 
general of the Italian allies in the Social War, who 
was killed in battle, B.c. 89. (3) M. E@NnatTIUS 
Rurus. A Roman of some note who was aedile 
in B.C. 20, and praetor in the following year. Havy- 
ing conspired against Augustus, he was put to 
death in B.c,18. (4) P. E@natius CELER. A Stoic 
philosopher, the teacher of Barea Soranus (q. v.), 
who was the chief witness against his upright 
pupil when accused of treason under Nero. See 
Juy. iii. 116, with Mayor’s note. 

Egypt. See AEGYPTUS. 

Bicosté (eikoorn). A customs duty of one-twen- 
tieth (five per cent.) upon all commodities exported 
or imported by sea in the States of the allies sub- 
ject to Athens. This tax was first imposed in 
B.C. 413-412, in the place of the direct tribute 
(popos) which had up to this time been paid by 
the subject allies; and the change was made with 
the hope of raising a greater revenue (Thue. vii. 
28). This tax, like so many others, was farmed, 
and the farmers of it were called efkooroddyor. 


Hidothea (Eidoéa). A sea- goddess, daughter 
of Proteus (q. v.), the old man of the sea (Hom. 
Od. iv. 366). 

Bidyllia. See Ipyiiium. 


Hinsiedeln Poems. <A name given to the ex- 
tensive fragments of two bucolic poems in Latin 
of unknown authorship, contained in a MS. of the 
tenth century found at Einsiedeln. One has forty- 
nine hexameters and the other thirty-nine. The 
first is a poetical contest and the second a dia- 
logue. The last line of the second poem is that 
of Verg. Hcl. iv.10. Both poems praise Nero in a 
fulsome vein. For criticism see Biicheler in the 
Rhein. Museum, xxvi. 235; and Peiper in the pref- 
ace to his Senecae Trag. suppl. (Breslau, 1870). The 
style resembles that of Calpurnius (q. v.). 

Bion ('Hioy). A town in Thrace, at the mouth 
of the Strymon, twenty-five stadia from Amphipo- 
lis, of which it was the harbour (Thue. iv. 102), 

Biren or Iren (eipyy, ipnv). The third class of 
Spartan youth with regard to age, the series being: 
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maides (aged 7-18), peAXipaves (18-20), ipaves (20-30). 
The last were distinguished again as mporipaves 
or odarpeis, according as they were near the low- 
er or upper limit (Plut. Lyc. 17). The boys and 
youths forming a Bova or iia chose as their leader 
(Bovayés) the wisest and bravest of the tpaves 
(Plut. ib.; Xen. Rep. Lac. ii. 11). These leaders 
excepted, the ipaves partook with their elders of 
the common meal (aydpeta). See Miiller, Dorians, 
ii, 315; Gilbert, Staatsalterth. i. pp. 68,71; and the 
article EDUCATION; on the form of the word, see 
Kuhn’s Zeitschr. viii. 53; Philol. x. 431; and Curt. 
Stud. iv. 1, 116. 
Biréné (Eipnyn). 
Hiresioné (cipeoiwyn). 


See IRENE. 
See PYANEPSIA. 


Bisagogeis (cicaywyecis). In Attic law, a term 
which denotes (1) the name of any ordinary mag- 
istrates to whom application was made for the 
purpose of bringing a case (eloayew) into the 
proper court; and (2) particular magistrates, 
probably ten in number, chosen by lot to try 
(ciodyew) some sorts of upnvor dika. See EMME- 
NOI Dikar; and the Corp. Inscript. Gr. i. 37, 38. 


Bisangelia (eicayyeXia). Properly, an announce- 
ment made in presence of a legal authority. In 
Attic jurisprudence it was a special form of pub- 
lic prosecution, instituted especially for offences 
which appeared to inflict injury, directly or indi- 
rectly, upon the State, but which it was impracti- 
cable to prosecute under the regular and customary 
procedure. The accusation was put into writing 
and handed in to the Senate; if the Senate re- 
ceived it the accused was arrested, or had to get 
three persons to stand surety for him. But if the 
charge were one of treason or an attack upon the 
constitution this was not allowed. If the voting 
on the guilt or innocence of the accused were un- 
favourable, the Senate itself fixed the penalty, sup- 
posing it fell short of the amount which lay within 
its competence (500 drachmae, or $83). If not, the 
Senate referred the case at once to one of the courts 
of the Heliaea, or even-to the éxxAnoia, or Assem- 
bly, to which the prosecutor might, indeed, have 
applied from the first. If the ecclesia decided to 
take up the case, the first thing it did was to fix 
the penalty in case there were no legal provisions 
on this point. It then either entered on the in- 
vestigation and decided the case or handed it over 
to a court of law. The name cioayyeXia was also 
given to the prosecution of judges in office for neg- 
lect of their duties, and to certain charges lodged 
before the archons—namely, charges against chil- 
dren for ill-treatment of parents, against husbands 
for ill-treatment of heiresses, and against guardi- 
ans for ill-treatment of their wards, See ARCHON. 


Hisiteria (eicir7jpia, sc. iepa). Sacrifices offered 
at Athens, upon entrance into office; according to 
Suidas (s. v.) upon the first day of the new year, 
which in consequence was kept as a holiday. Be- 
sides the higher magistrates, the Senate offered 
eioirnpia through one of its members chosen for 
the purpose (Demosth. c. Mid. p. 552, § 114). 
When an embassy set out, at least on the most 
important occasions, the Senate and principal 
magistrates offered eioirnpia for its success and 
dined together. The e&irnpia on going out of 
office (Hesych.) are less well attested (Schémann, 
Assemblies, p. 306). 


BisphOra (ciogopd). An income-tax, levied only 
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in extraordinary cases. It was based on the So- 
lonian division of classes into Pentacosiomedimni, 
Hippeis, Zeugitae, and Thetes, the last of whom 
were not taxed at all. The taxable capital was 
estimated at twelve times a man’s net income 
as estimated by himself. In the case of the Pen- 
tacosiomedimni, with a minimum income of 500 
drachmae and minimum capital of 6000 drachmae 
(=1 talent, or $1080), the whole property was 
treated as taxable capital (riunua). In the case 
of the Hippeis (300-3600 drachmae), five sixths in 
that of the Zeugitae (150-1800 drachmae), five 
ninths, or 1000 drachmae. The first instance of 
the levy of an eisphora occurred in B.c. 428. In 
B.C. 378 another method of levying it was intro- 
duced under the archon Nausinicus. According 
to this, the taxable capital of the highest class 
was fixed at one fifth of the whole property. The 
resident aliens (uérockor), as well as the citizens, 
were liable to pay the eisphora. On the method 
of collecting it, see SYMMORIAE. 


Elaea (Edaia). An ancient city on the coast 
of Aeolis in Asia Minor, which at one time served 
as the harbour of Pergamus. The gulf on which 
it stood was named after it Sinus Elaiticus. 


Elaeothesium (€\aofécuov). The oiling-room 
in a set of baths, where the oils and unguents 
were kept, and to which the bather retired to be 
rubbed and anointed. In large establishments a 
separate chamber was appropriated for this pur- 
pose, adjoining the frigidarium, or cold chamber 
(Vitruv. v. 11, 2). See BALNEAE. 


Elaeus or Bleus (’EAauis or EXcots). A town 
on the southeast point of the Thracian Chersonesus, 
with a harbour and an heroum of Protesilaiis. See 
Herod. vi. 140. 


Elagabdlus. (1) ELAGABAL, a deity among the 
Phenicians. This deity, according to Capitolinus 
(Maer.9) and Aurelius Victor, was the Sun. Lam- 
pridius, however, fluctuates between the Sun and 
Tupiter, while Spartianus (Caracall. 11) leaves 
it uncertain. The orthography of the name is 
also disputed, some writing it Elagabal, others 
Eleagabal and Alagabal. Herodian gives us an 
accurate description of the form under which 
this deity was worshipped (v. 3, 10 foll.); 
he also informs us that by this appellation 
the Sun was meant, and that the deity in 
question was revered not only by the Syr- 
ians, but that the native satraps and _ bar- 
barian kings were accustomed to send splen- 
did presents to his shrine. According to 
Herodian, the god Elagabalus was worshipped 
under the form of a large black stone, round 
below and terminating above in a point — 
in other words, of a conical shape. This de- 
scription is confirmed by the medals of Emesa, 
the principal seat of his worship, on which 
the conical stone is represented. So also, on the 
medals of Antoninus Pius, struck in this same 
city, an eagle appears perched on a cone, 
The same thing appears on medals of Cara- 
calla, and on one an eagle with expanded 
wings stands before a conical stone in the 
middle of a hexastyle temple. (2) M. Av- 
RELIUS ANTONINUS, a Roman emperor. He 
was the grandson of Maesa, sister to the em- 


press Iulia, the wife of Septimius Severus. | 


Maesa had two daughters, Soaemias or Se- 
miamira, the mother of the subject of this ar- 
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Elagabalus. 


(Bust in the Capitol, Rome.) 


ticle, and Mammaea, mother of Alexander Seve- 
tus. The true name of Elagabalus was Varius 
Avitus Bassianus, and he was reported to have 
been the illegitimate son of Caracalla. He was 
born at Antioch, a.D. 204. Maesa took care of 
his infancy, and placed him, when five years of 
age, in the temple of the Sun at Emesa, to be ed- 
ucated as a priest; and through her influence he 
was made, while yet a boy, high-priest of the 
Sun. That divinity was called in Syria Elagabal, 
whence the young Varius assumed the name of 
Elagabalus. After the death of Caracalla and the 
elevation of Macrinus, the latter having incurred 
by his severity the dislike of the soldiers, Maesa 
availed herself of this feeling to induce the offi- 
cers to rise in favour of her grandson, whom she 
presented to them as the son of the murdered Car- 
acalla. Elagabalus, who was then in his fifteenth 
year, was proclaimed emperor by the legion sta- 
tioned at Emesa. Having put himself at their 
head, he was attacked by Macrinus, who at first 
had the advantage; but he and his mother Soae- 
mias, with great spirit, brought the soldiers again 
to the charge and defeated Macrinus, who was 
overtaken in his flight and put to death, a.p. 218. 
Elagabalus, having entered Antioch, wrote a letter 
to the Senate, professing to take for his model Mar- 
cus Aurelius Antoninus, a name revered at Rome; 
and he also assumed that emperor’s name. The 
Senate acknowledged him, and he set out for Rome, 
but delayed for several months on his way amid fes- 
tivities and amusements, and at last stopped at 
Nicomedia for the winter. In the following year he 
arrived at Rome and began a career of debauchery, 
extravagance, and cruelty which lasted the re- 
maining three years of his reign, and the disgust- 
ing details of which are given by Lampridius, Hero- 
dian, and Dio Cassius. He surrounded himself 
with gladiators, actors, and other base favourites, 
who made an unworthy use of their influence. 
He married several wives, among others a Ves- 
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tal. The imperial palace became a scene of de- 
bauch and open prostitution. Elagabalus, being 
attached to the superstitions of the East, raised a 
temple on the Palatine Hill to the Syrian god whose 
name he bore, and plundered the temples of the 
Roman gods to enrich his own. He put to death 
many senators, and established a senate of wom- 
en, under the presidency of his mother, Soaemias, 
which body decided all questions relative to wom- 
en’s dresses, and to visits, precedence, and amuse- 
ments. He wore his pontifical vest as high-priest of 
the Sun, with a rich tiara on his head. His grand- 
mother Maesa, seeing his folly, thought of concil- 
iating the Romans by associating with him, as 
Caesar, his younger cousin, Alexander Severus, 
who soon became a favourite with the people. 
Elagabalus, who had consented to the associa- 
tion, became afterwards jealous of his cousin and 
wished to deprive him of his honours, but he 
could not obtain the consent of the Senate. His 
next measure was to spread the report of Alexan- 
der’s death, which produced an insurrection among 
the praetorians ; and Elagabalus, having repaired 
to the camp to quell the mutiny, was murdered, 
together with his mother and his favourites, and 
his body was thrown into the Tiber, A.D. 222. He 
was succeeded by Alexander Severus. Elagaba- 
lus was eighteen years of age at the time of his 
death, and had reigned three years, nine months, 
and four days (Lamprid. Elagab. ; Herodian, v. 3 
foll.; Dio Cass. Ixxviii. 31 foll. ; Ixxix. 1 foll.). 


Elaphebolia (eAadyBodua). The greatest festi- 
val in the town of Hyampolis in Phocis, and cele- 
brated in honour of Artemis, in commemoration, 
it is said, of a victory which its inhabitants had 
gained over the Thessalians, who had ravaged the 
country and reduced the Phocians in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town nearly to the last extremi- 
ty (Plut. De Mul. Virt. p. 244 B; Pausan. x, 35, § 4). 
The only particular which we know of its cele- 
bration is, that a peculiar kind of cake (€\ados ) 
was made on the occasion (Athen. xy. p. 646 e), 
These cakes were, as their name indicates, proba- 
bly made in the shape of a stag or a deer and of- 
fered to the goddess. 

Blaphebolion (‘EXadnBodion). The ninth month 
of the Attic year, answering to the last of March 
and the early part of April. See CALENDARIUM. 


Blara (Eddpa). The daughter of Orchomenus 
or Minyus, and mother by Zeus of the giant Tityus. 
Through fear of Heré, Zeus concealed her under 
the earth (Apollod. i. 4, 1). 

Blatea (EAdreva). (1) A town in Phocis (Pau- 
san, x. 34, § 1), situated near the Cephissus in a 
fertile valley, which was an important pass from 
Thessaly to Boeotia. (2) A town in Pelasgiotis in 
Thessaly, near Gonni. (3) Or ELATREA, a town in 
Epirus, near the sources of the Cocytus. 

Blatus ("Edaros). One of the Lapithae, and 
father of Polyphemus and of Caeneus, who is 
hence called Elateius, 

Blaver. The modern Allier; a river in Aquita- 
nia, a tributary of the Liger (Loire). 

Blea. See VELIA. 

Eleatic School. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

Electra (’HXéxrpa). (1) One of the Oceanides, 
wife of Atlas, and mother of Dardanus by Zeus 
(Ovid, Fast. iv. 31). (2) A daughter of Atlas and 
Pleioné, and one of the Pleiades, (See PLEIADES.) 
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(3) One of the daughters of Agamemnon (q. v.). 
Upon the murder of her father, after his return from 
Troy, Electra rescued her brother 
Orestes, then quite young, from 
the fury of Aegisthus, by despatch- 
ing him to the court of her uncle 
Strophius, king of Phocis. There 
Orestes formed the well-known at- 
tachment for his cousin Pylades, 
which, in the end, led to the mar- 
riage of Electra with that prince. 
According to one account, Electra 
had previously been compelled, by 
Aegisthus, to become the wife of a 
Mycenean rustic, who, baving re- 
garded her merely as a sacred trust 
confided to him by the gods, restored her to Ores- 
tes on the return of that prince to Mycenae and 
on his accession to the throne of his ancestors. 
Electra became, by Pylades, the mother of two 
sons, Strophius and Medon. Her story has formed 
the basis of three extant plays, the Choéphori of 
Aeschylus, and the Electra of Sophocles and Eurip- 
ides. See ORESTES. 


Electrides Insiilae. 


Electra. 


See ERIDANUS. 


Blectrum (j\exrpos or iAextpoy). Lepsius has 
maintained ( Ueber die Metalle in den dgypt. In- 
schriften, Appendix) that the early Greek usage 
was to employ the masculine form when the mix- 
ture of gold and silver was intended; the neuter 
form when the mineral which we call amber was 
meant. It is likely that the Greeks were ac- 
quainted in very early times with the use of am- 
ber, trade in this mineral having taken place in 
pre-historic days between North and South Europe. 
They must also have been early acquainted with 
the compounded metal, since gold alike in Asia 
and Europe is commonly found mixed with silver. 
Which of the two substances, therefore, was first 
called electrum is a matter quite open to dispute. 
They will be spoken of in turn. 

(1) AMBER. Beads of amber were found in the 
royal tombs at Mycenae, and chemical analysis 
(Schliemann, Tiryns, p. 370) has proved that this 
amber came from the Baltic and not from else- 
where. Similar beads have also been found in the 
very early tombs at Ialysus in Rhodes. At a later 
period amber is mentioned in the Odyssey (xv. 460, 
Xvili. 295) as a material of necklaces. In one of 
these passages the necklace is spoken of as an im- / 
port from Pheenicia. It is also stated (iv. 73) that 
the walls of the palace of Menelaiis were adorned 
with amber, as well as with gold, silver, and ivory. 
The author of the Shield of Heracles, ascribed to 
Hesiod, speaks of that shield (141) as adorned with 
electrum, in which case, however, the metal may 
be meant. In South Italy amber was used in 
the archaic period as a material for statuettes 
and reliefs; many specimens of this kind of work 
are in the British Museum. It is probable that 
the amber of early Greece was imported by the 
Phenicians who sailed round the coast to the 
north of Europe, especially in view of the fact that 
after the Homeric Age amber disappeared from 
Greek tombs, and does not again figure until Ro- 
man times, when a regular trade with the Baltic 
coast had sprung up. 

(2) MIXED GOLD AND Sitver. The earliest cer 
tain mention of this mixed metal as electrum 
(rather #Aexrpos) is in Sophocles’s Antigone, 1037, 
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where the substance is said to come from Sardis; 
for Sardis by the Pactolus was noted in antiquity 
as the place whence came the river-gold, mixed 
when found with a considerable percentage of sil- 
ver. Herodotus, however, speaking of this same 
Sardian metal in connection with the donaria of 
Croesus to Delphi (i. 50), calls it white gold, Nevkds 
xpuvoos. Pliny remarks (H. N. xxxiii. § 80) that 
gold is invariably found mixed with silver (which 
is true), and that when the proportion of silver 
reaches a fifth the metal is called electrum. He 
adds that electrum was made by art as well as 
found. 

This white gold or electrum is used on the 
sword-blades found at Mycenae for purposes of 
inlaying. In later times it was used, as being a 
harder material than gold, for objects in which 
hardness was desirable. By far the most impor- 
tant use to which it was put was as a material for 
coins. 

In the seventh century B.c., or possibly late in 
the eighth, the kings of Lydia began to issue 
stamped money of electrum, using probably the 
metal in its natural state, and the maritime cities 
of the Asiatic coast and of Euboea adopted the 
idea. (See PONDERA.) For some time, until silver 


Early Electrum Stater, probably struck at Miletus 
before B.c. 623. (British Museum.) 


was first minted at Aegina, all the coinage of the 
world consisted of stamped pellets of electrum, 
though no doubt unstamped bars of gold and silver 
circulated with them. It is observed by Mr. Head 
(Numismatic Chronicle, 1875, p. 254), in his account 
of early electrum coins, that the mixed metal had 
two advantages over pure gold in circulation: (1) 
it was more durable; (2) the proportionate value 
of gold to silver being 13} to 1 (Herodotus says 13), 
and electrum being of three-fourths the value of 
gold, each coin of electrum would pass as the 
equivalent of ten silver bars of equal weight. 

Croesus is believed to have first introduced into 
Asia coined money of gold and silver in place of 
electrum. See NUMISMATICS. 

Blectryon (’H\exrpvov ). Son of Perseus and 
Andromeda, and father of Alemené, the wife of 
Amphitryon. See AMPHITRYON. 

Blectryoné ('HAextrpvorn). A patronymic given 
to Alemené, daughter of Electryon. 

Elegia (€Acyeiov, a distich consisting of an hex- 
ameter line followed by a pentameter; then in 
the plural, a collection of such distichs, and hence 
éheyeia). The general term in Greek for any poem 
written in the elegiac metre, a combination of the 
dactylic hexameter and pentameter in a couplet. 
The word @ecyos is probably not Greek, but bor- 
rowed from the Lydians, and means a plaintive 
melody accompanied by the flute. How it hap- 
pened that the word was applied to elegiac poetry, 
the earliest representatives of which by no means 
confined it to mournful subjects, is doubtful. It 
may be that the term was chosen only in reference 
to the musical setting, the elegy having originally 
been accompanied by the flute. Like the epic, the 
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elegy was a production of the Ionians of Asia Minor, 
(See Epos.) Its dialect was the same as that of 
the epos, and its metre only a variation of the 
epic metre, the pentameter being no more than an 
abbreviation of the hexameter. The elegy marks 
the first transition from the epic to lyric proper. 
The earliest representatives of the elegy, Callinus 
of Ephesus (about B.c. 700) and Tyrtaeus of Aphid- 
nae in Attica (about B.C. 600), gave it a decidedly 
warlike and political direction, and so did Solon 
(B.C. 640-559) in his earlier poems, though his later 
elegies have mostly a contemplative character. 
The elegies of Theognis of Megara (about B.c. 540), 
though gnomie and erotic, are essentially political. 
The first typical representative of the erotic elegy 
was Mimnermus of Colophon, an elder contemporary 
of Solon. The elegy of mourning or sorrow was 
brought to perfection by Simonides (q. v.) of Ceos 
(died B.c. 469). After him the emotional element 
predominated. Antimachus of Colophon (about B.c. 
400) gave the elegy a learned tinge, and was thus 
the prototype of the elegiac poets of Alexandria, 
Phanocles, Philetas of Cos, Hermesianax of Colo- 
phon, and Callimachus (q. v.) of Cyrené, the master 
of them all. The subject of the Alexandrian elegy 
is sometimes the passion of love, with its pains 
and pleasures, treated through the medium of 
images and similes taken from mythology ; some- 
times learned narrative of fable and history, from 
which personal emotion is absent. 

This type of elegy, with its learned and obscure 
manner, was taken up and imitated at Rome tow- 
ards the end of the Republic. The Romans soon 
easily surpassed their Greek masters both in 
warmth and sincerity of feeling and in finish of 
style. The elegies of Catullus are among their 
earliest attempts; but in the Augustan Age, in 
the hands of Cornelius Gallus, Propertius, Tibul- 
lus, and Ovid, the elegiac style was entirely appro- 
priated by Latin literature. Ovid, in his Fasti, 
showed how a learned subject could be treated in 
this metre. From his time onward the elegiac 
metre was constantly employed, and was used even 
in schools for practice in style. In the later liter- 
ature it was applied, like the epic metre, to every 
possible subject, as, for instance, by Rutilius Nama- 
tianus in the description of his return from Rome 
to Gaul (A.D. 416). In the sixth century a.D. the 
poet Maximianus, born in Etruria at the beginning 
of that century, is a late instance of a genuine ele- 
giac poet. 

On the elegy, see an article by O. Crusius in the 
Wochenschrift fiir klass. Phil. for 1885; Eichner, De 
Poetarum Lat. Distichis (Breslau, 1866); Prien, 
Symmetrie und Responsion der rom. Elegie (Liibeck, 
1867); Madvig in his Adversaria, ii. 110; and 
Gruppe, Die rém. Elegie, ed. by Schulze (Berlin, 
1884). 

Elenchus. A large drop ear-ring consisting of 
a single pearl; also often worn as a bangle (Plin. 
H. N. ix. 56; Juv. vi. 459). See INAURIS. 


Bleos ("EAcos). An Athenian deity personify- 
ing pity (Pausan. i. 17, § 1). 


Blephantiné (EAepaytivn vjcos). An island in 
the Nile, with a city of the same name, opposite to 
Syené, and seven stadia below the Little Cataract. 
It was the frontier station of Egypt towards Ethio- 
pia, and was strongly garrisoned under the Per- 
sians and the Romans (Ptol.iv.5,§ 70). The orig- 
inal name of the island was Ebo—Eb being in the 
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language of hieroglyphics symbolical of the ele- 
phant and of ivory. Here was a temple of Cnuphis 
and here also a Nilometer. Many important 1n- 
scriptions have been found here; and until 1822 
(when they were destroyed by the governor) there 
existed the ruins of the temple and of a granite 
gateway of the time of Alexander III. See Ma- 
riette, Monuments of Upper Egypt (1877); A. B. 
Edwards, 4 Thousand Miles wp the Nile (1877). 


Elephantis (Edepartis). The author of erotic 
and indecent books, generally supposed to have 
been a woman, but of whose personality nothing 
is known. See Mart. xii. 43,4; Suet. Tib. 43. 


Bléphas (eAédas, ebwr; elephantus, poet., Verg. 
Georg. iii. 26; Aen. iii. 464, vi. 896). African ivory 
was known to the ancients, through Phoenician 
trade, long before the elephant. Accordingly, early 
writers— Homer, Hesiod, Pindar—speak of the 
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material only. Herodotus, indeed, was aware of 
its origin (iv. 191; Plin. H. N. viii. § 7), but the 
Greeks generally only became acquainted with the 
animal from the Macedonian expeditions into Asia, 
the Romans from the arrival of Pyrrhus in Italy. 
Both words—édédas, ebur —possibly contain the 
Egyptian db, “ivory, elephant” 
(Schrader, Linguist. histor. 
Forsch. zur Handelsgesch. i, 71 . 

The use of ivory in the man- 
ufacture of small objects of use 
or ornament, and for purposes 
of decoration, is earliest in 
Egypt and Assyria. There have 
been found, for instance, casta- | 
nets, stick- handles, hilts and 
hefts, combs, flutes, sceptres, 
caskets, statuettes, made of the 
tusk, and many different arti- | 
cles of furniture inlaid with it. | 
In Homer, besides its employ- | 
ment when carved in mass, it 
is referred to in connection with | 
walls, doors, harness, ete., and 
was then probably attached in plates by nails to 
a metal or wooden ground. In later times true | 
inlaying was resorted to, and almost every kind of 
furniture, as beds, sofas, thrones, carriages even, 
enriched with the precious material. 

Among objects not enumerated above may be 
mentioned masks and writing-tablets. The latter 
(déArot, libri elephantini), with two, three, or more 
leaves (diptycha, triptycha, pentap- 
tycha, etc.), were either entirely, 
or had their covers only, of ivory. 
Those extant are chiefly of the 
later Roman age. They are of two 
classes, consularia and ecclesiastica, 
distinguished by the subjects of 
the carvings on their covers, the 
former being figures of consuls at 
the pompa circensis, missiones, etc., 
while the latter are of a Biblical 
nature (Miiller, Arch. d. Kunst, 
§ 312, n.3). They were presented 
to officers and dignitaries to com- 
memorate their appointment. See 
DIpTYcHa. 

For further information see H. Bliimner, Technol. 
u. Terminol. d. Gewerbe, ete., ii. 361-375, where there 
is a full bibliography; and ef. the article Curys- 
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Ivory Spoon. 
(Schliemann. ) 


Ivory Handle. 
(Schliemann. ) 
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Blephenor ('Edepnveap ). The son of Chalcodon 
and Melanippé, and prince of the Abantes. He was 
one of the suitors of Helen, and led a force against 
Troy, before which city he was slain by Agenor. 

Bleusinia (ra "EAevoina). A title chiefly ap- 
plied to a festival held by the Athenians in the - 
antumn, in honour of Demeter, Persephoné, and 
Iacchus, consisting of sacrifices, processions, and 
certain mystical ceremonies. It was one of the 
most important festivals of Greece. 

The mythical origin of the Eleusinia is con- 
tained in the Homeric hymn to Demeter, which 
tells how Persephoné, while gathering flowers, 
was, with the connivance of Zeus, carried off by 
the god of the lower world, Hades or Polydegmon 
(the great receiver); and how her mother Deme- 
ter, daughter of Rhea, searching distractedly for 
her child, is advised by Hecaté to consult Helios, 
who sees all things; and how Helios in pity tells 
her that Zeus has granted to Hades to carry off 
her daughter to be his wife. Forthwith Demeter 
changes herself into an old woman; and as she 
wanders forth disconsolate through the world she 
comes to Eleusis, and sits down on the cheerless 
stone by a well. The daughters of Celeus, the 
king of Eleusis, come to the well to draw water. 
They bring her to their home, where Metanira, 
wife of Celeus, gives her the latest born child, De- 
mophoén, to nurse. But Demeter is still bowed 
down with grief; she sits dignified but silent in 
her room, till the jests and raillery of Iambé, the 
servant-maid, at last make her smile. She con- 
sents to take food and drink, but will have no 
wine, only a mixture (kuxe@y) of water with bar- 
ley-meal and mint. Days go on, and the child 
Demophoén thrives beyond what mortal child 
was wont, for a goddess was his nurse; she used 
to anoint him daily with ambrosia and place him 
in the fire by night. But a little more time and 
the child would have been immortal, when one 
night Metanira saw the nurse place him in the 
fire and cried aloud with terror. Then the anger 
of Demeter blazed forth, and the aged nurse trans- 
formed herself into the goddess, told who she was, 
what she had intended to do, and how that the 
little faith of the mother had robbed the child of 
immortality, and finally bade the people of Eleu- 
sis to erect a temple for her on the hill above the 
fountain, when she herself would prescribe the 
services they must perform in order to gain her 
favour. They did so, and Demeter dwelt there, 
shunning all association with the other gods who 
had been parties to the carrying off of her daugh- 
ter. For a year Demeter dwelt there—a year 
of want, for nothing grew; and the human race 
would have perished, had not Zeus agreed that 
Persephoné should return. Gladly did Persepho- 
né obey the summons of Hermes; but Hades per- 
suaded her to eat a pomegranate seed before she 
left, and that prevented her staying away from 
him for a whole year. So Persephoné returns, 
and great is the joy of mother and daughter, in 
which the faithful Hecaté sympathizes. Rhea is 
then sent down by Zeus to her daughter and ef- 
fects the reconciliation. The corn comes up in 
abundance in the Rarian plain; Demeter returns. 
to Olympus to dwell with the gods, and prescribes 
to Celeus and to his sous Triptolemus, Diocles, 
and Eumolpus the solemnities and divine services 
that were in future time to be paid her; and 
hence the famous Eleusinian Mysteries were a 
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direct appointment of the great goddess Demeter 
herself. 

Such was the story of the origin of the myste- 
ries; but how the mysteries came to be Athenian 
depends on another story, which concerns the un- 
ion of Eleusis with Athens. Erechtheus warred 
with the Eleusinians (Pausan. i. 38, 3), who were 
helped by one Eumolpus, a Thracian, son of Posei- 
don (Apollod. iii. 14, 4) and founder of the mysteries 
(Lucian, Demon. 34). The difficulties connected 
with the exact birthplace and genealogical position 
of Eumolpus (see Roscher, Lexikon der Mythol. s. v. 
ELumolpus) we may pass over, remembering that he 
is, according to this legend, a foreigner (Plut. De 
Ezxsilio, p.607, 10). Eleusis was conquered, and to 
the Athenians fell the political headship, but to 
the family of Eumolpus and the daughters of the 
Eleusinian king Celeus was assigned the high- 
priesthood (iepoparria) of the Eleusinian worship. 
The other family which held a priesthood in the 
mysteries, the Kerykes, were said to have been de- 
scended from Keryx, the son of Eumolpus; though 
the family itself considered its ancestors to have 
been Hermes and Aglauros, daughter of Erech- 
theus, and so genuine Athenians (Pausan. i. 38, 3). 

Mysteries were celebrated in honour of Demeter, 
Persephoné, and Dionysus in Asia Minor (e. g. at 
Cyzicus) ; in Egypt on Lake Mareotis (Strab. xvii. 
p- 800); in Sicily at Gela and elsewhere (Herod. vii. 
153; Diod. Sic. v.77) ; in Boeotia at Plataea (Herod. 
ix. 62, 65,101) ; in many parts of Arcadia (Pausan. 
ii. 14,1; viii. 15,1); and in Messenia at Andania 
(Pausan. iy. 1,5). But the most splendid and im- 
portant of all the Eleusinia were those of Attica, 
which may be regarded as having consisted of two 
parts: (1) the Lesser Mysteries at Agrae, and (2) 
the Greater Mysteries at Eleusis. 

(1) THE LESSER MYSTERIES AT AGRAE (ra ev 
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*Aypats). These were held in the spring at Agrae, 
a place on the Llissus, southeast of the Acropolis. | 
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There is no doubt that they were held in the month 
Anthesterion, when there were the first signs of 
returning vegetation just after field-work began 
(C. I. G, 108, 1. 20). The exact date cannot be 
fixed, but Mommsen’s suggestion is most proba- 
ble, that the chief day was the 20th, the same day 
of the month as the Greater Mysteries were held 
on in Boedromion, to which the Lesser Mysteries 
had many points of similarity, even in matters 
connected with the calendar—e. g. the same 
length of the mystery truce (C. I. G. 71). Momm- 
sen supposes that the 19th was a day of prepara- 
tion, and the 20th and 2ist the special mystery 
days. These Lesser Mysteries were considered as 
a prelude to the Greater (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 
845), being on a much smaller scale; but initiation 
in the Lesser was generally required before the can- 
didate could present himself for initiation into the 
Greater (Plat. Gorg.497C). The mysteries at Agrae 
consisted probably to a large extent of purifications, 
for which the water of the Ilissus was much used 
(Polyaen, v. 17). They were held more especially 
in honour of Persephoné, called Pherrephatta here, 
than of Demeter (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 845), 
It appears that the carrying off of Persephoné 
was the most important representation in these 
mysteries. Again we hear that at Agrae the fate 
of Dionysus was pourtrayed (pipnua tev mept Tov 
Atovucov, Steph. Byzant. s. v.”Aypa). The death 
of Dionysus-Zagreus took place on the 13th of 
Anthesterion, the day on which the festival of the 
Chytri was held (see DIoNysiIA ); so perhaps on 
the ninth day after, the 21st (for funeral rites on 
the ninth day after death, the é¢vara, see Aesch. 
Ctesiph. § 225), the funeral ceremony may have 
been held and his violent death related in a 
drama, A great many, especially strangers, were 
initiated into these mysteries’ who did) not pro- 
ceed to initiation into the regular Eleusinia; the 
legend, too, said it was for the purpose of initiat- 
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Initiation of Heracles, (Vase from Panticapaeum) 
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ing Heracles, who was a stranger and according 
to the primitive regulations could not be initiat- 
ed into the Eleusinia, that these Lesser Mysteries 
were established (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 845, 
1013). 

(2) THe GREATER MYSTERIES AT ELEUSIS. 
Two days are fixed by definite evidence—viz. the 
16th Boédromion for the “A\ade piora (Polyaen. 
iii. 11,113 De Glor, Ath. 349 fin.), and the 20th for 
the Iacchus day (Plut. Cam. 19, Phoc. 28). The 
fixing of other days depends on conjecture, but 
can be determined with a considerable degree of 
certainty. A month before the middle of Boédro- 
mion—i, e. the middle of Metageituion—the ozop- 
Sopdpor used to announce the mystery truce to 
the neighbouring States (Aesch. Fals. Leg. § 133), 
so as to give the strangers time to make all ar- 
rangements necessary for a visit to Athens, Dur- 
ing the latter portion of this month the votary 
who intended to be initiated used to betake him- 
self to some private man who had gone through 
all the grades of initiation, was examined by him 
as to his freedom from sin, received instruction as 
to what purifications and offerings were necessary 
to gain the favour of the goddesses, and submitted 
the actual offerings for his inspection and approv- 
al. This instructor was the pvoraywyds. He 
certified to the Hierophant the fitness of the appli- 
cant and introduced him, this proceeding being 
apparently called ctaraois, Sincere devotees ap- 
pear to have fasted for nine days (cf. Hom. Hymn. 
Dem. 47), from the 13th to the 21st—i. e. ate nothing 
during the day, taking whatever food they did 
take between sunset and sunrise, like the Mahom- 
edans during Ramadan; and votaries generally 
appear to have abstained from domestic birds, fish, 
pomegranates, apples, and beans (Porphyr. Abst. iv. 
16). On the 15th of Boédromion the formal assem- 
blage (dyuppos, Hesych. s. v.) was held of those 
citizens and strangers who intended to take part 
in the mysteries—though this assemblage does not 
appear to have been absolutely essential, at least 
in late times (C. I. G. 523). At the beginning of 
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the 16th, in the evening (the day is reckoned from | 


sunset to sunset), Chabrias’s distribution of wine 
to the people in honour of his victory at Naxos used 
to take place (Plut. Phoc. 6); and the next morn- 
ing began the first formal act of the festival—viz. 
the mpdppnots or “ANade pvora. A proclamation 
was made by the Archon Basileus (Poll. viii. 90) 


and by the Hierophant and Daduchus in the Stoa | 


Poecilé (Schol. on Aristoph,. Ran, 369), for the depart- 
ure of all strangers and all murderers; and then 


the order for purification given, ‘Ye mystae, to the | 


sea!” The “sea” was sometimes the Piraeus (Plut. 
Phoc,. 28), though probably only in time of Attica 
being occupied by enemies; but generally the ‘Pe- 
roi, two salt streams on the Sacred Road, one dedi- 
cated to Demeter, the other to Coré, which con- 
tained fish that the priests alone were allowed to 
eat (Pausan. i. 38, 1; Hesych.s. v.). The next day, 
the 17th, sacrifices (iepeta) were offered for the 
safety of the State by the Archon Basileus and the 
empeAnrai in the Kleusinium at Athens; and at all 
these sacrifices the Qewpoi of foreign States seem to 
have taken part (Eurip. Suppl. 173), The night of 
the 18th may have been spent by the very devout 
in sleeping in the Temple of Aesculapius, south- 
west of the Acropolis, or in the Iaccheum (Boeckh 
on C, I, G, 481), also called the Temple of Demeter, 
It was just where the road from the Piraeus entered 
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Athens (Pausan. i.2,4). The early morning of that 
day till about 9 a.M. was devoted to ordinary busi- 
ness, a8 we find decrees issued bearing that date 
(Mommsen, pp. 95, 225, 226). After this hour the 
Epidauria was celebrated in the Temple of Demeter 
or Iacchus and in the Temple of Aesculapius. It 
was, as has been seen, a supplementary sacrifice for 
those who came late, and legend said it was insti- 
tuted for the sake of Aesculapius, who himself 
came late for the mysteries. Doubtless, however, 
the thought really lay in this, that Aesculapius 
was supposed by his wondrous skill to have raised 
again Iacchus from the dead, and the festival prob- 
ably was incorporated in the Eleusinia when the 
worship of Epidaurus became connected with that 
of Athens (Herod. v. 82). Meanwhile there were 
being brought from Eleusis certain religious ob- 
jects—playthings, it was said, of the child Iacchus 
—bone (dorpayados), top (arpoBiros), ball (cdaipa), 
apples (ua), tambourine (pduBos), looking - glass 
(€conrpor), fleece (oKos), fan (Aikvov), and such like, 
as is learned from Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. 
p. 15, ed. Potter; cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. 701, 702). 
Phalli were perhaps also carried among these mys- 
tical objects (see PHALLUS); but we must remem- 
ber that the statue of Iacchus, as we shall see, 
which was carried in procession to Eleusis on the 
19th, was not kept at Eleusis during the year, but 
at Athens, having been brought back some day 
shortly after the conclusion of the mysteries; for 
there was no Jaccheum at Eleusis (Mommsen, 
p. 253). The Athenian Ephebi met this convoy at 
the Temple of Echo (evidence from inscriptions in 
Mommeen, p. 252), and conveyed it to Athens by 
nightfall. In the early morning of the 19th, there 
were occasionally decrees passed. In the forenoon 
the Iacchus procession started from the Eleusinium 
and proceeded to the Iaccheum, where they got the 
statue of lacchus; perhaps then definitely organized 
the procession in the building assigned for that pur- 
pose (Pausan. i. 2, 4); and then passing through the 
Ceramicus (Schol. on Aristoph. Ran. 399) left Athens 
by the Sacred Gate (Plut. Sull. 14), priests and peo- 
ple crowned with myrtle and ivy, the rich ladies 
till the time of the orator Lycurgus riding in car- 
riages (Schol. on Aristoph. Plut. 1014). The statue of 
Tacchus was probably that of a fair child crowned 
with myrtle and holding a torch, hence called 
pooopos aorjp in Aristophanes (Ran. 342). There 
were many ceremonies to be performed as the pro- 
cession passed along the Sacred Way to Eleusis— 
ceremonies which had to be given up during the 
Peloponnesian War, while Attica was invaded by 
the Peloponnesians (Plut. Aleib. 34). One section 
of the procession repaired to the Cephissus and 
took baths therein, another to the bath by Anemo- 
critus’s statue near the tomb of Scirus the sooth- 
sayer, who came from Dodona to Eleusis to assist 
the Eleusinians in the war against Erechtheus and 
was slain. The Phytalidae sacrificed to Phytalus 
in Laciadae, where lay a temple to the Mourning 
CAxéa) Demeter, and to Coré, with whose worship 
that of Athené and Poseidon was joined (Pausan. 
i. 37,2). At the palace of Crocon, the Croconidae 
perhaps bound small bands of saffron thread round 
the right wrist and right foot of each mystes (ef. 
Phot. s. v. kpoxodv), which was considered as a pro- 
tection from the evil eye. 

Occasionally during the procession the majority 
of those who took part in it indulged in flouts and 
gibes at one another, a proceeding called yepupic- 
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pos, the origin of which title is unknown, but is 
generally associated with the bridge over the Cephis- 
sus (Strab. ix. 400). Chants in honour of Iacchus 
were sung constantly during the procession, which 
swelled louder as when, near midnight, Iacchus 
arrived at Eleusis amid the blaze of torches (Soph. 
Oed, Col, 1045). That the procession did not arrive 
till late at night is plain from the splendid chorus 
in the Jon (1076 foll.), which sings of the torches 
and of the moon and stars dancing in heaven at the 
sight. The journey from Athens to Eleusis is real- 
ly only four hours long, but the various ceremonies 
performed during the course of the procession ex- 
tended it to three or four times its normal length. 
On the next morning certain sacrifices were per- 
formed, consisting probably in part of swine, to 
Demeter (Schol. on Aristoph. Pax, 374). An in- 
scription in Mommsen, p. 257, orders sacrifices to 
be made by the feporooi to Hermes Enagonius, the 
Graces, Artemis, and certain heroes, Telesidromus 
and Triptolemus. It is not known what these 
sacrifices were at Eleusis; at Andania they were, 
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besides others, a sheep to Persephoné and a sow | 


to Demeter. In later times the Ephebi made sup- 
plementary sacrifices of cattle. The bulls were 
brought unbound to the altar, and the Ephebi 
struggled with them to hold them as they were 
being sacrificed. 

The 22d and 23d were the pvornpimrides pépar, 
and the ceremonies celebrated thereon were zav- 
vuxides. During the evening of the 22d was prob- 
ably what was called Aaurddeoy jnuépa, which con- 
sisted of a symbol of search after Coré with 
torches (Lactant. Inst. i. 21), performed principal- 
ly by and for the less highly initiated, who con- 
ducted the search crowned with myrtle, wearing 
a fawn-skin, and holding a wand, the mystagogues 
of the several initiates taking part in the search 
—the whole proceeding being perhaps an inter- 
Inde in the story of Demeter and Coré, which ap- 
pears to have been represented in the temple on 
this night. After it, came with much ceremonial 
the partaking of the xvxeoy, a mixture of mint, 
barley-meal, and water. This was a cardinal 
feature in the ceremony, being, if we may so say, a 
participation in the Eleusinian sacrament. It was 
in remembrance of Demeter being refreshed after 
her long wandering and fruitless search. There- 
after followed what was called the rapdadoats tov 
iepdy (Suidas, s.v.): certain relics and amulets 
were given to the votary to touch or kiss or even 
taste, the votary repeating, as the priest tendered 
him the objects with a regular question (Arnob. 
Adv. Gentes, v. 26), a formula ( civénpa), given by 
Clement of Alexandria (Protrept. p.18). It appears 
that some kind of memento of this ceremony was 
given by the priest to the votaries, which a sincere 
believer used to keep in a linen cloth (Apul. Apol. 
p. 140). The actual iepa themselves were kept in 
a chest (redérns eyxipova protida kiorny, Nonnus, 
Dionys. ix. 127) bound with purple ribbons, and 
consisted among others of sesame cakes of par- 
ticular shapes, pomegranates, salt, ferules, ivy, 
poppy - seeds, quinces, ete. (Clem. Alex. Protrept. 
p. 19): the uninitiated were not allowed to see 
these “even from the housetop” (Callim. Hymn to 
Ceres, 4). 

Not very different appear to have been the cere- 
monies of the 23d. There were many wand-bear- 
ers but few bacchants, as the superintendents of 
the mysteries used to say (Plato, Phaed. 69 C), and 
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it was for these latter, the more highly initiated 
mystae of at least a year’s standing, generally 
called éromra, that the ceremonies of the 23d were 
held, and they were the highest and greatest, 
Here, too, was probably a mapdSoo.s rev iepav, 
the sacramental words used in receiving which 
being &k rupymdvou epayov, €k KupBddov emior, 
exepvopdpnaa, brd tov mactoy brédvoy. All this 
undoubtedly points to the Phrygian worship of 
Sabazius, which was introduced by the Orphics 
into the Eleusinian mysteries. On the afternoon 
of the 23d was held that portion of the feast which 
was called mAnpoxdat (Athen. x. p. 496) or mAnpoydn 
(Poll. x. 74), a sacrifice to the dead. The mAnpoxdy 
was a broad-bottomed earthen jar, and two such 
were used in the ceremony, one filled with wine 
and the other with water, the contents of the one 
thrown to the east and of the other to the west, 
while mystic words (ve kve) were spoken. This 
sacrifice formed a fittiig conclusion to the myste- 
ries in the special sense, the pvornpimrides jpépar. 
It ended with a yaipere to the dead, which conclu- 
sion was called mpoyaipnrnpia (Harpocr, 161, 9). 
The next morning, the 24th, occurred perhaps 
the BadAnrvs, also called rimra, a sort of sham 
fight, enjoined, it seems, in the Homeric hymn 
(267 foll.). There was a similar contest, called 
ALOoBor/a, at the festival of Damia and Auxesia at 
Troezen (cf. Pausan. ii. 32,2). On this same morn- 
ing and afternoon were the dyéves oradvakol. 
They were called Eleusinia or Demetria, and the 
prize was some barley grown on the Rarian Plain 
(Schol. on Pind. Ol, ix. 150, 166). There is no rea- 
son to suppose that these games were not annual 
(see Hermann, Gottesd. Alterth. § 55, 39). In early 
times these games probably lasted two days; but 
in later times, on the 25th, the theatrical repre- 
sentations of the Avovicov rexvirar were held, and 
we have some inscriptions referring to the sacri- 
fices offered by this guild. As time went on, the 
26th and 27th appear to have been devoted to 
such theatrical exhibitions (Rangabé, 813, 6), held 
perhaps for the purpose of keeping the visitors in 
the country. The people do not appear to have 
returned to Athens in a regular procession, though 
Lenormant thinks they did, and that the yedupiopods 
and the wAnpoyon were incidents in that return 
journey. The mystery truce lasted till the middle 
of Pyanepsion (0. I. G. 71). ; 
(3) THE PRIESTS AND PRIESTESSES, (a) The most 
important priest was the Hierophant (‘lepopayrns). 
In lists of the Eleusinian priests he is put first 
(C.I. G.184,190). He was nominated for life (Pausan. 
ii. 14,1) from the Eleusinian family of the Eumol. 
pidae, and was generally an elderly man and bound 
to a life of strict chastity. There was only one Hiero- 
phant at a time, and his name was never mentioned 
(Lucian, Lexiph. 10), though in late inscriptions we 
find the Roman gentile name but not the praeno- 
men or the cognomen given (C. J, @, 187). His prin- 
cipal duty was, clothed in an Oriental style, with 
a long robe and a turban (orpdquov), as his name 
indicates, to show and explain the sacred symbols 
and figures—perhaps in a kind of chant or recita- 
tive, as he was required to have a good voice (ef. 
Plut. Alcib. 22; Epictet. iii. 21, § 16). (b) The Da- 
duchus (Sadodxos) or torch-bearer was inferior to 
the Hierophant, and of the same rank with the 
Keryx (C.J. G.185, compared with 188). Originally 
he was descended from the Eleusinian Triptolemus 
(Xen. Hell. vi. 3,6); but about B.c. 380 this family 
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died out, and the Lycomidae, the family to which 
Themistocles belonged, which celebrated a local 
worship of Demeter at Phlyae full of Orphic doc- 
trines and ceremonies, succeeded to the daduchia 
(see Boeckh on O. I. G.i. p. 441 f.). It is uncer- 
tain whether the name of the Daduchus was 
sacred, His head-dress was Oriental, as we may 
infer from a Persian soldier mistaking a Daduchus 
for a king (Plut. Arist. 5). His main duty was to 
hold the torch at the sacrifices, as his name indi- 
cates; but he shared with the Hierophant several 
functions, reciting portions of the ritual, taking 
part in certain purifications in the spoppnors, 
and even in the exhibition of the mysteries (Suid. 
s. v. Oadovyet ). For these two priests, the Hiero- 
phant and the Daduchus, who had to be men 
of tried sanctity, there was a regular consecra- 
tion on their entering office. It was the rédos 
rhs emonteias, and was called dyddecis Kal orep- 
padrev émidrous, because the sign of it consisted in 
placing on the head of the new priest the diadem 
of purple and the wreath of myrtle which they 
wore permanently. (c) The Keryx or Hierokeryx 
(Kipvé, ‘Iepoxjpvé). According to Eleusinian tradi- 
tion, the Kerykes traced their origin back to Keryx, 
a younger son of Eumolpus; but they themselves 
considered their ancestors to be Hermes and one 
of the daughters of Cecrops—Aglanros according to 
Pausanias (i. 38, 3), Pandrosos according to Poltux 
(viii. 103). His duties were chiefly to proclaim si- 
lence at the sacrifices (Poll.iv. 91). (d) The Epi- 
bomios (6 éri Bau@). In early times he was certainly 
a priest (C. I. G.71 a, 39); he is generally mentioned | 
in connection with the other three priests, but not 
always. No family laid especial claim to this 
priesthood. His name, as well as that of the Keryx, 
was probably not sacred. The four Eleusinian | 
priests were among those who were maintained 
in the Prytaneum— were deiguro., as they were | 
called (C. I. G. 183 foll.). (e) The Hierophantis 
(Tepoparvris). There was originally only one at a_ 
time; she belonged to Demeter (C. I, G. 434, 2), and 
her name was sacred; but a new one was added 
when Hadrian’s wife Sabina was deified as the | 
younger Demeter (ib. 435, 1073). Perhaps at this 
time or afterwards the 
priestesses came to be 
multiplied. (See the 
Schol. on Soph. Oed. Col. 
683). They lived a life 
of perfect chastity dur- 
ing their tenure of of- 
fice, though they might 
have been married pre- 
viously. It is uncertain 
to what family the 
original Hierophantis 
of Demeter belonged ; 
that of the younger be- 
longed to a branch of 
the Lycomidae. The 
duties of the Hiero- 
phantis corresponded to 
those of the Hierophant. 
Pollux (i. 14) appears 
to call these priestesses 
mpoparvrioes, and perhaps they were also called 
péducoa (Hesych. s.v.). (f) Female torch-bearer, 
Agdouyncaca (0.1. G. 1535). (9) Priestess (‘Tépeva). 
She was not hieronymous, but eponymous. These 
priestesses belonged to the family of the Phillidae. 


~~ 


| 


| 


Eleusinian Priest. 


(Vase from 
Kertch ; Gerhard, Ges, Abh., 
taf. 77.) 
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Their duties corresponded in all probability with 
those of the Epibomius. (h) The Spondophori 
(Srovdopédpor) were sent out to the adjoining coun- 
try a month before the ceremony to announce the 
truce for the mysteries (Aesch. Fals. Leg. § 133). 
They belonged to the families of the Eudanemi 
and Kerykes. (i) Minor offices: (1) adpivrns 
row Oeow (Insecr. in Mommsen, p. 227), perhaps 
belonging to the Eleusinium of the city. (2) 
jdpavds, whom Hesychius describes as dyviorns tev 
’Edevowlov. He probably superintended the ddade 
poora. (3) laxkyaywyds and kovpotpddos, female 
nurses attending on the child Iacchus (Poll. i. 35). 
(4) Perhaps the same may be said of the daecpirts, 
butit isvery uncertain. Itis known that Persepho- 
né was originally called Daeira in the Eleusinian 
worship. (5) iepavAns (ib. 184, c. 18) was probably 
the head of the ipy@doi and tyyyrpides (Poll. i. 35), 
a sort of choir. (6) Who the wavayets and the wup- 
dopo were, beyond what can be inferred from their 
names, cannot be determined. Lenormant says the 
mavayeis were intermediate between the ministers 
and the initiates. Though not strictly a priest, 
yet as exercising an important function in the 
mysteries, (7) the mystagogi (uvoraywyol) may be 
mentioned here. They had to be men who had 
passed through all the grades of initiation. They 
were probably under the cognizance of the State, 
in a manner licensed. Prior to presenting him- 
self for initiation, each votary had to place himself 
under the guidance of one of these mystagogues, 
and get instruction from him as to the various 
purifications and ceremonies he was to perform. 
It was only by the carelessness of mystagogues 
that unworthy applicants ever got admission to 
the mysteries. After due examination, if the 
mystagogue was satisfied, he presented the ap- 
plicant or returned his name to the Archon Basi- 
leus or his assistants. This was called octvoaracts. 
If a mystagogue could not say what purificatory 
sacrifices were required for a special candidate, re- 
course was had to (k) an Ewegetes CEEnynrns), who 
appears to have been elected by the people from 
the Eumolpidae or Kerykes, and whose business it 
was to decide such difficult cases and generally 
to give responsa on Eleusinian ecclesiastical law. 
There were many books of the mysteries (ef. Lenor- 
mant, Contemp. Rev. xxxvii. 871) which were in- 
tended to have been strictly kept from the unin- 
itiated, and which appear to have contained not 
only what ritual was to be performed in various 
cases, but also, perhaps, the allegorical and sym- 
bolical interpretations of some of the myths. Cf, 
Galen, viii. 181, ed. Kuhn; Lobeck, Aglaoph. 194. 
The priests of the mysteries, especially the Eu- 
molpidae, appear to have had a special ecclesiasti- 
cal court (iepa yepovoia) for trying offences of im- 
piety, in connection with the festival, which court 
they conducted according to unwritten laws of im- 
memorial antiquity (Lys. in Andoe.§ 10). To pros- 
ecute before this court was called dicdter Oa mpds 
Evpodridas. Their punishments, according to Cail- 
lemer (D. and §., s. v. Asebeia), were strictly relig- 
ious—exclusion from the mysteries, deprivation of 
title of initiate, and such like. The curse and 
excommunication were most solemn—priests and 
priestesses, turning to the west, uttered the words 
of imprecation and shook their garments ([Lys. ] 
in Andoc. § 51). It may be that this court was 
the only tribunal for cases of what we may call 
heterodoxy, impiety consisting in the performance 
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of rites contrary to the traditional one and to that 
held by the priests; while other kinds of proced- 
ure, superadded to the religious investigation and 
condemnation, were adopted in accordance with 
ordinary criminal law in cases of impiety, which 
consisted of disorder and vulgar profanity. These 
charges were brought before the Senate of Five 
Hundred sitting in the Eleusinium of the city on 
the day after the mysteries (Andoc. De Myst. § 111), 
The penalty was death (Thue. vi. 61 fin.) or ban- 
ishment (Andoe. § 15), with confiscation of goods 
(C, I. A. i, 277), for profanation of the mysteries. 
The accuser, if he did not get the fifth part of the 
votes, suffered a kind of dripia (Andoe. § 33)—i. e. 
was deprived of the right to enter the temples 
and fined the usual 1000 drachmas. Many shrank 
from themselves bringing the accusation, and used 
to inform the Archon Basileus of the profanation 
they had observed, and if he thought it serious he 
made the accusation officially. 

(4) CIVIL FUNCTIONARIES CONNECTED WITH THE 
FEsTIVAL. The chief civil superintendence of the 
festival was intrusted to the Archon Basileus, who 
was assisted by four erumeAnrai, elected by the peo- 
ple, two from the people generally and one each 
from the families of the Eumolpidae and Kerykes 
(Aristot. ap. Harpoer. p. 118). The Archon gener- 
ally appears to have appointed an assistant (ape- 
dpos). The duties of the Archon and his assistant 
were to sacrifice and pray for the prosperity of the 
people, both at Athens and Eleusis, and to have 
general police supervision over the whole solem- 
nity (Lys. ¢. Andoc.§ 4). The émmeAnrai had also 
such duties as looking after the sacrifices, testing 
the offerings of the votaries, classifying and mar- 
shalling the different grades of initiates, managing 
certain moneys, ete., as may be inferred from the 
similar duties attaching to the officials of this name 
at Andania. As to the finances of the festival gen- 
erally, according to C. I. G.71 a, 29, three teporrovot 
had the administration of them. 

(5) Tue Init1aTeEs. Originally only Athenians 
were admitted; legend said that Heracles and the 
Dioseuri (Plut. Thes. 33) had to be adopted prior 
to initiation; but later all Greek-speaking people 
who were not murderers were admissible to be in- 
itiated (Isocr. Paneg. § 42). Barbarians were ex- 
cluded (Lucian, Seyth. 8); but it was not at all 
necessary to be an Athenian citizen. Women 
(Aristid. Eleus. vol. i. p. 257, Jebb), and even per- 
haps slaves (Theophilus, Fr. i., vol. ii. p. 473, Kock), 
were admissible. Children were admitted to the 
first grade only; but among the children brought 
to Eleusis one was picked out for special initiation, 
and “to appease the divinity by a more exact per- 
formance” of the ceremonies required (Porphyr. 
Abst. iv. 5). The boy or girl had to be an Atheni- 
an of high birth (Bekk. Aneecd. 204), perhaps of the 
special family of the Lycomidae, Eumolpidae, or 
the like; and was probably initiated standing on 
the steps of the altar, while the rest stood afar 
off. The parents of the child had to make exten- 
sive offerings and pay a large fee. Originally ad- 
mission was free for all initiates ; but by virtue of 
a law passed by the orator Aristogiton, each initi- 
ate paid a fee to the public treasury (Lenormant, 
Contemp. Review, xxxviii. p. 123). 7 

The ordinary proceeding was for the initiate to 
receive his first introduction as a child and after- 
wards the higher grades as a man. The whole cy- 
cle of the mysteries was a trieteris, and could be 
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gone through in two years; even the Homeric 
hymn extends the whole legend beyond a year; 
and when the Orphie theology blended TIacchus- 
Zagreus into the story, the regular course of two 
years came to be adopted. There is a high prob- 
ability that the first-year votaries at Eleusis 
viewed a drama representing the usual story of 
Demeter and Coré, while the second-year vota- 
ries were shown the whole legend of Zagreus ; 
and as to the whole course of the actual myste- 
ries, there is a possibility that the following ar- 
rangement was that adopted, though it must be 
remembered that it is little more than conjecture 
and given for what it is worth: 

(a) First Spring at Agrae—the votaries mourn 
for Coré ravished by Hades. 

(b) First Autumn at Eleusis— mourning with 
Demeter for the loss of her daughter, and exhi- 
bition of the ordinary legend. 

(ec) Second Spring at Agrae—the murder of Za- 
greus and his heart being given to Coré (who here 
seems to take the place of Semelé), and conception 
of Iacchus. 

(d) Second Autumn at Eleusis—rebirth of Iac- 
chus, who is carried in procession to Demeter at 
Eleusis, and there the votaries sympathize in the 
joy of the earth-goddess, who once more has her 
child and grandchild about her. 

That there were different grades of initiates 
hardly needs proof: the pvora: were those who 
had received any degree of initiation, the émomrat 
or €popo the second-year votaries. Suidas (s. v. 
€romra) says so explicitly. (Cf. Harpocr. s. v. 
éememtevkot@y, and Plut. Demetr. 26.) There were 
mystic ceremonies for both these classes of initi- 
ates, one on each of the two days, 22d and 23d. 
While any one introduced by a mystagogue could 
get admission to the ceremonies: of the first year, 
the pwnows, the emdmreca or emovia could only be 
seen by those who got a ticket from the dadodyxos. 
A ticket of that kind has been discovered marked 
AAA and ENOY, with the symbols of an ear of 
corn and a poppy. What those ceremonies were 
is the most important and interesting point in our 
subject, but the seal of silence which was laid on 
the votaries has not been broken. This secrecy 
was most strenuously enjoined and most rigorous- 
ly enforced, as we have seen. The prosecution of 
Alcibiades for holding a travesty of the mysteries 
in his own house and Andocides’s speech on the 
subject are well known. Aeschylus is said to 
have divulged the mysteries in styling Artemis a 
daughter of Demeter (Herod. ii, 156; Pausan, viii. 
37, 6) and in other matters (Aristot. Nic. Eth. iii. 
1, 17), and to lave only barely escaped death. 
Diagoras of Melos (Diod. xiii. 6) was banished 
from Athens and a price set on his head for hav- 
ing divulged the mysteries. It was the prevail- 


‘ing belief of antiquity that he who was guilty of 


divulging the mysteries was sure to bring down 
divine vengeance on himself and those associated 
with him (Hor. Carm. iii, 2, 26). 

(6) THe CEREMONIES IN THE TEMPLE. They 
were performed in the temple of the two goddesses 
at Eleusis, a building reckoned one of the greatest 
masterpieces of the Periclean Age. Ictinus super- 
intended the whole. Coroebus built the lower 
story, with four rows of columns which divided 
the interior space. On his death Metagenes took 
up the work and added an upper story, and Xen- 
ocles built a cupola roof with an opening (émavov) 
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in the middle for the light (Plut. Pericl. 13; Vitruv. 
vii. Pref, §§ 16,17). The dimensions of the whole 
building were 223 feet by 179, the measurement of 
the cella being 175 feet by 179. The temple had 
no pillars in the fagade till the architect Philon, 
in the time of Demetrius of Phalerum, built a pro- 
naos with twelve pillars. The temple stood inside 
a large enclosure, which was approached by a pro- 
pylaeum, there being yet another propylaeum lead- 
ing to the temple. Inside this enclosure Lenormant 
has fixed the position of the ayéNaoros rérpa, where 
Demeter was said to have rested in her wander- 
ings, as the rock where the great statue of Demeter 
Achea, now at Cambridge, stood—i. e. on the axis 
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of the first propylaeum close to a well, which he also | 


identifies as Callichorum. 


(See the Ipaxrixa THs | 


"Apxatodoytkis “Eraipias for 1883, and M. Blavette in | 


Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, viii. [1884], | 


pp. 254 foll.). The temple of Ictinus, though built 
on the site of an older and smaller one, must be 
distinguished from the most ancient temple which 
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mire and mist, trampling one another down, and 
huddled together, abiding ever in evils through 
fear of death and disbelief in the good things 
yonder” (Themist. in Stob. Serm. exx. 26). Lu- 
cian (Catapl. 22) represents a man having en- 
tered Hades and got into the dark asking his 
companion if what was represented at Eleusis was 
not like this. Claudian’s description (De Rapt. 
Proserp. init.) is sufficiently terrible; and amidst 
that rhetoric Lenormant fancies he can infer that 
the votaries, waiting anxiously outside the build- 
ing, saw the glimmer of the lighted interior through 
the éraoyv: then was heard the noise of the prepa- 
rations for the play, the doors were thrown open, 
and the Daduchus appeared with torches in his 
hands, and the statue of Demeter was seen in gor- 
geous vestments and brilliantly lighted up. It is 
more probable that the whole performance took 
place inside thetemple. Butthat figures of the gods 
were introduced is certain, which flitted noiseless- 
ly (dodnri, Themist. Or. xvi. 224, ed. Dind.) across 


stood more to the north, occupying a platform the stage; but the images were incomplete, not 
which overlooked the well Callichorum and the|simple but overcharged with strange attributes, 


ayéXagrtos rérpa, exactly on the spot 
where the Homeric hymn (273) or- 
ders it to be built. The great temple 
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of Ictinus was called by the ancients. is Ne 
\ if * = b SS 
pvotikos onkos (Strab. ix. 395), and Z S 
the inner portion teAeatHpioy OY ava- Appian enon nan %, & 
kropov or péyapov (cf. Lobeck, Aglaoph. (7 i a) a “Him “ee 
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The ceremony was doubtless dra- 
matic. ‘ Deoand Coré,” says Clement 
of Alexandria (Protrept. p. 12), “have 
becomeamysticdrama. Eleusis illus- 
trates by the light of the torches of 
the Daduchus the carrying off of Coré, 
the wandering journeys and.grief of 
Deo.” The ceremony, then, was dra- 
matic. Aelius Aristides (Hleus. i. 256) 
asks, ‘Where else do the recitals of 
the narratives chant forth greater 
marvels, or does the ceremonial (ra 
Spopeva) involve a greater aftright- 
ment (ékmAnéw), or does the spec- 
tacle match more fully what the ear 
hears?” The drama consisted of dpopeva and de- 
yopeva, the former being much the more important, 
for the ancient religions worship addressed itself 
more to the eye than to the ear. There were 
hymns and chants (Pausan, ix. 27, 2), speeches and 
exhortations (pyoes, mapayyeApara), recitals of 
myths (uvdov djpar), and wailings for the loss of 
Persephoné (Proclus on Plat. Polit. p. 384). There 
were kinds of dancing or rhythmical movements 
by those performing the ceremony (Lucian, De Salt. 
15), clashing of cymbals (Vell. i. 4, 1), sudden 
changes from light to darkness (Dio Chrys. xii. 
387), “toilsome wanderings and dangerous pas- 
sages through the gloom, but the end is not yet, 
and then before the end all kinds of terror, shiver- 
ing and quaking, sweating and amazement, when 
suddenly a wondrous light flashes forth to the 
worshipper, and pure regions and meadows receive 
him: there are chants, voices, and dances, solemn 
words and holy images; and amongst these the 
votary now perfected is freed at last and is re- 
leased, he wanders to and fro with a crown on his 
head, joining in the worship and in the company 
of pure and holy men; and he sees the uninitiated 
and unpurified crowd of the living in the thick 
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Plan of the Temple Enclosure at Eleusis. 


A, outer peribolos ; aa, inner peribolos ; B, greater propylaea ; C, lesser propylaea ; 
D, Great Temple of the Mysteries, with portico of Philon (183 ft. x 37} fy, and 
Telesterion, or interior of the temple (178 ft, X 170 ft.), with eight rows of seats, 
partly hewn out of the rock. 


they were ever in motion and represented in a dim 
and murky light. To be more precise, the mystic 
drama of Demeter and Coré was unfolded to the 
mystae, the first-year initiates; but the epoptae 
were shown a representation of what Clement calls 
“the mysteries of the dragon,” which is the story 
of Zeus uniting himself with Persephoné (called 
Brimo: ef. Philosophumena, viii. p. 115, ed. Miller) 
in the form of a serpent, and the whole tale of 
Iacchus-Zagreus was probably told (Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. pp. 13-15; Tatian, Or. ad Graecos, 13 [9 
ed. Migne ]; and Lenormant, p. 426). There was 
shown to the epoptae a representation, symbolical 
probably of creation, in which we hear (Euseb. 
Praep. Evang. iii. 12) that the Hierophant used to 
assume the part of the Creator, the Daduchus that 
of the sun, the altar-priest that of the moon, and 
the Hierokeryx that of Hermes. Again, “the last, 
the most solemn, and the most wonderful act of 
the éroyia” was shown—the ear of corn cut in per- 
fect stillness; the blade of corn symbolized, we are 
told, the great and perfect ray of light issuing 
from the Inexpressible One, whatever that means, 
or rather, perhaps, it was the symbol of life, the 
cutting down being death. 
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This may lead us to what is to be said in con- 
clusion on the moral and religious import of the 
mysteries. If we choose to regard them in a cold, 
un-religious way, we can say that they were a 
somewhat melodramatic performance, splendid no 
doubt, full of what Lobeck calls fireworks ( pyro- 
technia), but a mere theatrical display. That there 
were connections between the mysteries and the 
theatre (the Hierophants are said to have borrowed 
costume from the dramas of Aeschylus, Athen. i. p. 
22, if the reverse is not rather the case) need not 
surprise us; and that modern archeologists pro- 
fess to find in the temple of Eleusis evidences of 
machinery by which the spectacle was worked 
(Preller in Pauly, iii. 89; Lenormant, p. 415) is only 
natural; for there undoubtedly was a spectacle, a 
religious spectacle. But anything moral or relig- 
ious may be made ridiculous if one chooses to re- 
gard it from the lower plane of the intellect alone, 
and does not take into account the subjective con- 
dition of the moral worker or the religious wor- 
shipper. The universal voice of the great names 
of pagan antiquity, from the Homeric hymn down 
to the writers of the late Roman Empire, attest to 
the wonderfully soothing effect the mysteries had 
on the religious emotions, and what glad hopes 
they inspired of good fortune in the world to come. 
Neque solum, says Cicero (De Leg. ii. 14, 36), cwm lae- 
titia vivendi rationem accepimus, sed etiam cum spe 
meliore moriendi. For the object aimed at was 
rather, not that the initiate should be taught any- 
thing that would appeal merely to his intellect, 
but should be moved and have his higher impulses 
stirred. “The light of the sun is bright for the 
initiated alone,” sing the chorus of mystae in the 
Ranae (454). Not but that there were many scenes 
and symbols of a somewhat coarse nature—phallic 
rites, iepoi ydauor, such as those represented by the 
Hierophant and Hierophantis, which portrayed 
perhaps the unions of Zeus and Demeter, Zeus and 
Persephoné, and which entered into the higher 
worship, but which are probably grossly exagger- 
ated by the Christian writers, who did not take 
into consideration their symbolical meaning. The 
truths, however, which these and other symbolical 
performances contained were known only to the 
Hierophant, and explained by him to those whom 
he thought fit to hear them. Even the erdmra 
only knew part of the mystic secrets, yvévai 
Tt tav anoppytrev (Sopatros, Distinct. Quaest. p. 
121). The multitude of worshippers took it 
all on faith, but, as Mahaffy finely remarks, 
“even the coarsest features were hallowed and 
ennobled by the spirit of the celebrants, whose 
reverence blinded their eyes while it lifted up 
their hearts.” 

The Eleusinian Mysteries lasted for more than 
five centuries after Greece became a Roman prov- 
ince. As late as the time of the emperor Julian 
they still enjoyed a considerable portion of their 
primeval sanctity, and were held in the highest 
esteem by the Neo-Platonic philosophers, The 
edict of Valentinian and Valens against secret 
worships did not extend to the Eleusinia, the 
prefect of Achaea, Pretextatus, having repre- 
sented that the life of the Greeks would be bar- 
ren and comfortless without the mysteries. The 
Hierophant who initiated Maximus and Euna- 
pius in the fourth century was the last Eumolpid. 
Subsequently Mithraic worship was blended with 
the Eleusinian ; but the mysteries did not finally 
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perish till the destruction of Eleusis by Alaric in 
his invasion of Greece, A.D. 396, 

For further discussion on the mysteries, see 
CABEIRIA; MysterIaA; OrpHICA. The principal 
works to consult on the Eleusinia are: St. Croix, 
Récherches sur les Mysteres ; Creuzer, Symbolik, iv. 
33 foll.; Lobeck, Aglaophamus, especially pp. 3- 
228; K.O. Miiller, Kleine Schriften, ii. 242-311 (a re- 
print of his article “ Eleusinia” in Ersch and Grii- 
ber); Petersen in Ersch and Griiber, xxviii. 219 
foll., especially 252-269, in the second volume of 
the article “ Griechenland”; id. Der Geheime Gottes- 
dienst ; Guigniaut, Mémoires sur les Mysteres de 
Ceres et de Proserpine in the Mémoires de VAca- 
démie des Inser. xxi.; Preller in Pauly, art. “ Eleu- 
sinia,” and “Griechische Mythologie,” i. 643-653 ; 
id. Mythologie (1873-75) ; Hermann, Gottesdienstliche 
Alterthiimer, §§ 35,55; Maury, Religions de la Greéce, 
il. pp, 297-381; Schémann, Griechische Alterthiimer, 
ii 380-402; August Mommsen, Heortologie der 
Athener, 62-75, 222-269 ; Baumeister, Denkmdiler, s. 
vy. “ Eleusinia” and “ Eleusis”; Lenormant, Mono- 
graphic de la Voie Sacrée Eleusinienne (1864), and 
“The Eleusinian Mysteries” in the Contemporary 
Review, Xxxvii. and xxxviii. (May, July, and Sep- 
tember, 1880); and Sauppe, Die Mysterieninschrift 
von Andania. 

Eleusis or Bleusin (Edevais, EXevoiv). (1) An 
ancient city of Boeotia, which stood, according to 
tradition, near Copae and the Lake Copais, and 
was, together with another ancient city, named 
Athenae, inundated by the waters of that lake. 
Stephanus of Byzantium reports that when Cra- 
tes drained the waters which had overspread the 
plains the city of Athenae became visible (s. v. 
’AOnvar). (2) A city of Attica, equidistant from 
Megara and the Piraeus, and famed for the cele- 
bration of the mysteries of Demeter. According 
to some writers it derived its name from a hero, 
whom some affirmed to be the son of Hermes but 
others of Ogyges (Pausan. i. 38). Its origin is cer- 
tainly of the highest antiquity, as it appears to 
have already existed in the time of Cecrops, but 
we are not informed by whom, or at what period, 
the worship of Demeter was introduced there. 
Eusebius places the building of the first temple 
in the reign of Pandion; but, according to other 
authors, it is more ancient. Celeus is said to 
have been king of Eleusis when Demeter first ar- 
rived there. See ELEUSINIA. 

At one period Eleusis was powerful enough to 
contend with Athens for the sovereignty of Attica. 
This was in the time of Eumolpus. The contro- 
versy was ended by a treaty, wherein it was stip- 
ulated that Eleusis should yield to the control 
of Athens, but that the sacred rites of Demeter 
should be celebrated at the former city. Demeter 
and Triptolemus were both worshipped here with 
peculiar solemnity, and here also was shown the 
Rarius Campus, where Demeter was said to have 
first sown corn (Pausan. i. 38). The temple of 
Eleusis was burned by the Persian army in the 
invasion of Attica (Herod. ix, 65), but was rebuilt, 
under the administration of Pericles, by Ictinus, 
the architect of the Parthenon (Plat. Pericles). 
This magnificent structure was entirely destroyed 
by Alaric in the year A.D. 396, Hleusis, though so 
considerable and important a place, was classed 
among the Attic demes and belonged to the tribe 
Hippothoéntis. The colossal statue of the Eleu- 
sinian Demeter, the work of Phidias, after having 
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suffered many mutilations, was taken to England 
by Dr. Clarke and Mr. Cripps in 1801, and now 
stands in the vestibule of the University Library 
at Cambridge. The temple itself was cleared by 
Sir William Gell, and important excavations have 
been made by the Greek Archaeological Society 
since 1887. 

Hleutheria (ra eAevOépia). The feast of liberty ; 
a festival which the Greeks, after the battle of Pla- 
taea (B.C. 479), instituted in honour of Zeus Eleuthe- 
rius (the deliverer). It was intended not merely to 
be a token of their gratitude to the god, but also as 
a bond of union among themselves ; for, in an as- 
sembly of all the Greeks, Aristides carried a decree 
that delegates from all the Greek States should as- 
semble every year at Plataea for the celebration of 
the Eleutheria. The town itself was at the same 
time declared sacred and inviolable, as long as its 
citizens offered the annual sacrifices which were 
then instituted on behalf of Greece. Every fifth 
year these solemnities were celebrated with con- 
tests (ayayv trav Edev@epioy) in which the victors 
were rewarded with chaplets. The annual solem- 
nity at Plataea, which continued to be observed 
down to the time of Plutarch (Arist. 19 and 21), was 
as follows: On the sixteenth of the month of Mae- 
macterion, a procession, led by a trumpeter, who 
blew the signal for battle, marched at daybreak 
through the middle of the town. It was followed 
by wagons loaded with myrtle-boughs and chap- 
lets, by a black bull, and by free youths who carried 
the vessels containing the libations for the dead. 
No slave was permitted to minister on this occasion. 
At the end of this procession followed the archon 
of Plataea, who was not allowed at any other time 
during his office to touch a weapon or to wear any 
other but white garments, now wearing a purple 
tunic and with a sword in his hand, and also bear- 
ing an urn, kept for this solemnity in the public 
archives (ypaupparodpvAdkiov). When the procession 
came to the place where the Greeks who had fallen 
at Plataea were buried, the archon first washed 
and anointed the tombstones, and then led the 
bull to a pyre and sacrificed it, praying to Zeus 
and Hermes Chthonius, and inviting the brave 
men who had fallen in the defence of their coun- 
try to take part in the banquet prepared for them. 
See Thuc. iii. 58. 

Eleutheria was also the name of a festival cele- 
brated in Samos, in honour of Eros. 


Bleutherius (’ENevdépios ). “The Deliverer.” 
An epithet applied to Zeus. See ELEUTHERTA. 


Eleutherna (‘EdevOépva). An important city 
of Crete on the northwestern slope of Monnt Ida, 
and traditionally founded by the Curetes. Dio 
Cassius (xxxvi. 1) tells a story of how a breach 
was made in its towers by the use of vinegar, at 
the time when the city was taken by Q. Metellus 
Creticus. In sixteenth century MSS. the ancient 
ruins of the place are spoken of as enormous, but 
of them few vestiges now remain, 


Eleuthéro-Cilices. A name given to those of 
the Cilicians who had fled to the mountains when 
the Greek settlers established themselves in that 
country. The appellation, which means “Free 
Cilicians,” has reference to their independent mode 


of life. The Greeks, however, connected a fable 
with this. According to them, when Mpyrina, 


queen of the Amazons, was extending her con- 
quests over Asia Minor, the Cilicians were the only 
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people that voluntarily surrendered to her, and 
hence they were allowed to retain their freedom 
(Diod. Sic. iii. 55). Cicero came in contact with 
them during his government in Cilicia and partial- 
ly brought them under the Roman sway, but they 
soon after became as free and independent as ever 
(Ad Fam. xv. 4; Ad Att, v. 20). 

Bleuthéro-Lacones. A title conferred by Au- 
gustus on a considerable part of the Laconian na- 
tion, consisting of several maritime towns, for the 
zeal which the inhabitants had early testified in 
favour of the Romans. Enfranchisement and oth- 
er privileges accompanied the title (Pausan. iil. 
21). 

Bleutheropdlis ("EAevdeporodis). A city of Pal- 
estine, sixteen Roman miles northeast from Asca- 
lon, and twenty miles southwest from Jerusalem, 
Its earlier name was Bethogabris (BaroyaSpa). ~In 
the days of Eusebius and Jerome, however, it was 
an important and flourishing city. In modern 
Latin, Eleutheropolis is the name given to Frei- 
stadtl in Hungary, and to Freibourg and Freiburg. 


Bleuthérus (EdevGepos). A river forming the 
boundary between Syria and Pheenicia. 


Eleutho (Edcvdo). A surname of Ilithyia, from 
her coming (é\deiv), when inyoked, to the aid of 
women in labour (Pind. Ol. vi. 72). 

Bleven, THE. See HENDEKA. 

Elgin Marbles. A collection of ancient sculp- 
tures brought from Greece to England by the Earl 
of Elgin, in 1812, while he was British ambassador 
to the Porte. On the strength of a firman from 
the Sultan authorizing Lord Elgin to examine, 
measure, and remove certain stones and inscrip- 
tions from the Athenian acropolis, his agents took 
possession of these marbles, which are said to have 
cost the ambassador nearly £75,000. In 1816, they 
were acquired by the British Museum for £35,000, 
and are now the property of the British nation, 
though a bitter controversy has from that time to 
this been waged sporadically, both as to the artis- 
tie value of the statues and as to the propriety of 
their removal from Greece. The chief marbles 
formed a part of the Parthenon, and were probably 
designed by Phidias and executed under his direc- 
tion. They are mainly statues from the pediments 
and metopes, together with a large portion of the 
frieze of the cella. In addition, there are also fig- 
ures from the Erechtheum and from the Temple of 
Niké Apteros. See Ellis, Elgin Marbles (London, 
1847) ; Newton, in the Contents of the British Mu- 
seum, Elgin Room (London, 1881-82); Michaelis, 
Ancient Marbles in Great Britain (Eng. trans. by 
Fennell, Cambridge, 1882); and the article ATHE- 
NAE. On the Phidian theory of their origin, see 
an article by W W. Story in Blackwood’s Magazine 
for December, 1873. 

Bliaci (HAeiakoi). A name given to the school 
of philosophy established by Phaedo of Elis (Diog. 
Laért. 11. 106). It was instituted after the Socratic 
model by Phaedo of Elis, and was continued by 
Plistanus, an Elian, and afterwards by Menedemus 
of Eretria. 

Elicius. A surname of Iupiter at Rome, be- 
cause he was invoked to send down lightning 
(Ovid, Fast. iii. 328; and ef. Livy, i. 20). 

Elimberrum or Climberrum. A town of the 
Ausci in Aquitania (Mela, iii. 2). 


Blimea (EAiyeia) or Blimidtis (Ediuwdris), A 


ELIS 


district of Macedonia, on the frontiers of Epirus 
and Thessaly, originally belonging to Illyria. Its 


inhabitants, the Elimaei, were Epirots (Arrian, | 


Anab.i.7, § 5). 

Elis (HAs; Doric,’Adis). A district of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, lying west of Arcadia. At the period of 
the Peloponnesian War the name of Elis was applied 
to the whole of that northwestern portion of the 
peninsula situated between the rivers Larissus and 
Neda which served to separate it from Achaea and 
Messenia. But in earlier times this tract of country 
was divided into several districts or principalities, 
each occupied by a separate clan or people, of whom 
the Caucones were probably the most ancient, so 
that Strabo aftirms that, according to some authors, 
the whole of Elis once bore the name of Cauconia. 


Before the siege of Troy, the Epei, an Elean tribe, | 


are said to have been greatly reduced by their 
wars with Heracles, who conquered Augeas their 


king, and the Pylians commanded by Nestor. They | 
subsequently, however, acquired a great accession 


of strength by the influx of a large colony from 
Aetolia, under the conduct of Oxylus, and their 
numbers were further increased by a consider- 
able detachment of the Dorians and Heraclidae. 
Iphitus, descended from Oxylus, and a contem- 
porary of Lyecurgus, re-established the Olympic 
Games, which, though instituted, as it was said, 
by Heracles, had been interrupted for several 
years (Pausan.v.4). The Pisatae, having remain- 
ed masters of Olympia from the first celebration 
of the festival, long disputed its possession with 
the Eleans, but they were finally conquered, when 
the temple and the presidency of the games fell 
into the hands of their rivals. The preponderance 
obtained by the latter is chiefly attributable to the 
- assistanée they derived from Sparta, in return for 
the aid afforded to that State in the Messenian 
War. From this period we may date the ascend- 
ency of Elis over all the other surrounding dis- 
tricts hitherto independent. It now comprised 
not only the country of the Epei and Caucones, 
which might be termed Elis Proper, but the ter- 
ritories of Pisa and Olympia, forming the ancient 
kingdom of Pelops, and the whole of Triphylia. 

The troops of Elis were present in all the en- 
gagements fought against the Persians, and in 
the Peloponnesian War zealously adhered to the 
Spartan confederacy, until the conclusion of the 
treaty after the battle of Amphipolis, when an 
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open rupture took place between this people 
and the Lacedaemonians, in consequence of pro- 
tection and countenance afforded by the latter to 


the inhabitants of Lepraeum, who had revolted 


from them (Thue. v. 31). Such was the resent- 
ment of the Eleans on this occasion that they im- 
posed a heavy tine on the Lacedaemonians, and 
prohibited their taking part in the Olympic 
Games. They also made war upon Sparta, in 
conjunction with the Mantineans, Argives, and 
Athenians; and it was not till after the unsuc- 
cessful battle of Mantinea that this confederacy 
The Lacedaemoni- 
ans, on the other hand, avenged those injuries by 
frequent incursions into the territory of Elis, the 
fertility of which presented an alluring prospect 
of booty to an invading army. They were beaten, 
however, at Olympia under the command of Agis 
(Pausan.v.4); and again repulsed before the city 
of Elis, whither they had advanced under Pausa- 
nias (Diod. Sic. xiv. 17). At length the Eleans, 
wearied with the continual incursions to which 
their country was exposed, since it furnished en- 
tire subsistence to the army of the enemy, gladly 
sued for peace. Not long after, however, we find 
them again in arms, together with the Boeotians 
and Argives, against Sparta (Xen. Hist. Gr. vii. 2). 
At the battle of Mantinea they once more fought 
under the Spartan banners, jealousy of the rising 
ascendency obtained by the Thebans having led 
them to abandon their interests (id. vii. 5, 1). 
Pausanias writes that when Philip acquired the 
dominion of Greece the Eleans, who had suffered 
much from civil dissensions, joined the Macedoni- 
an alliance, but refused to fight against the Athe- 
nians and Thebans at Chaeronea, and on the death 
of Alexander they united their arms with those of 
the other confederates, who carried on the war of 
Lamia against Antipater and the other command- 
ers of the Macedonian forces. Some years after, 
Aristotimus, son of Damaretus, through the as- 
sistance of Antigonus Gonatas, usurped the soy- 
ereignty of Elis; but a conspiracy having been 
formed against him he was slain at the altar of 
Zeus Soter, whither he had fled for refuge (Pau- 
san. v. 4,5). During the Social War the Eleans 
were the firmest allies of the Aetolians in the Pelo- 
ponnesus; and though they were on more than 
one occasion basely deserted by that people, and 
sustained heavy losses in the field as well as from 
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Coins of Elis with Effigies of Zeus. 
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the devastation of their territory and the capture 
of their towns, they could not be induced to de- 
sert their cause and join the Achaean League. 
These events, described by Polybius, are the last 
in which the Eleans are mentioned as an indepen- 
dent people; for, though they do not appear to 
have taken any part in the Achaean War, they 
were included with the rest of the Peloponnesus 
in the general decree by which the whole of 
Greece was annexed to the Roman Empire. Elis 
was by far the most fertile and populous district 
of the Peloponnesus, and its inhabitants are de- 


scribed as fond of agriculture and rural pursuits | 
of the Alcestis, Andromeda, Bacchae, Electra, Hera- 


(Polyb. iv. 73). 


Elis was divided into three districts—Elis Prop- | 


er, or “Hollow Elis” (4 KoiAn *Hius), Pisatis, and 
Triphylia. The first of these occupied the north- 
ern section of the country and has already been 
alluded to; the second, or Pisatis, was that part 
of the Elean territory through which flowed the 
Alpheus after its junction with the Erymanthus. 
It derived its name from the city of Pisa; the 
third, or Triphylia, formed the southern division. 
(2) The capital of Elis, situated on the Peneus, 
at the distance of 120 stadia from the sea. It was, 
like many other towns of Greece, at first composed 
of several detached villages, which, being united af- 
ter the Persian War, formed one considerable city. 
It always, however, remained without walls, as it 
was deemed sacred and under the immediate pro- 
tection of the god whose festival was there solem- 
nized. Hence, in early times, according to Epho- 
rus, those troops which were obliged to traverse 


this country delivered up their arms on entering | 


it and received them again upon quitting the 
frontier. But this primitive state of things was 
not of long duration, for we subsequently find the 
Elean territory as little respected as any other 
Grecian State by the powers at war with that re- 
public. Still the peace and tranquillity thus en- 
joyed for a time by the Eleans, together with the 
vast concourse of persons attracted by the Olym- 
pic Games, greatly contributed to the prosperity 
and opulence of their city. See OLYMpra. 

Eliso. See ALIso. 

Elissa. See Divo. 


Ellopia (E)dAomia). (1) A district in the north 
of Enboea, near the promontory Cenaeum, with a 
town of the same name. The whole island of 
Euboea is sometimes called Ellopia. 
cient name of the district about Dodona in Epirus. 


Ellotia or Hellotia (ra €hA@Tia Or E-AN@Tia). A 
festival with a torch-race celebrated at Corinth in 
honour of Athené as a goddess of fire (Athen, xy. 
p. 678 a, b). 

A festival of the same name was celebrated in 
Crete in honour of Europa. The €\A@ris, from 
which the festival derived its name, was, accord- 
ing to Seleucus (ap. Athen. 1.¢.), a myrtle garland 
twenty cubits in circumference, which was carried 
eh in the procession at the festival of the El- 

otia. 


Ellychnium (e\\vyuor). 

Elmsley, Perrr. An English classical scholar, 
born in 1773. He was educated at Westminster 
School and at Merton College, Oxford, receiving his 
Bachelor’s degree in 1794. He took orders in 1798, 
but inheriting a fortune from an uncle, he decided to 
devote himself to literary studies and to Greek lit- 


See LUCERNA. 
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(2) An an- | 
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erature in particular. During a prolonged resi- 
dence in Edinburgh he contributed many papers 
on classical topics to the Edinburgh Review. In 
1816 he visited Italy in search of classical MSS., 
and spent the winter of 1818 in researches at the 
Laurentian Library at Florence. In the follow- 
ing year he did good work in deciphering some 
of the papyri found in Herculaneum, assisting Sir 
Humphry Davy. In 1823 he was made Principal 
of St. Alban’s Hall and Camden Professor of An- 
cient History in the University of Oxford. He 
died at Oxford, March 8th, 1825. 

Elmsley is best known by his critical editions 


clidae, and Medea of Euripides; of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus and Oedipus Coloneus of Sophocles; and 
of the Acharnians of Aristophanes (1809). He also 
edited Thucydides, See Elmsleiana Critica (1833). 


Elogium. An inscription on tombs, doors, im- 
ages of ancestors, votive tablets, etc. Many of 
these elogia (€Aeyeia) are preserved to us from the 
pedestals of the statues with which Augustus 
adorned the colonnades of the temple of Mars in 


| the Forum (Hor. Carm. iv. 8, 13) and from the 
| hermae in libraries, 


They are of some historical 
value, though not always representing original 
sources of information. For specimens, see the 
Corp. Inseript. Lat. i. pp. 277, 281, and Wilmanns 
pp. 622 foll.; also the Poetae Lat. Minores (ed. 
Bihrens ), y. 396. For the etymology of the word 
elogium see Curtius’s Kleine Schriften, ii. 230 (Leip- 
zig, 1880); and for discussion, Hildesheimer, De 
Libro de Viris Illustribus Urbis Romae (Berlin, 1880). 


Bloné (Harn). A town of the Perrhaebi, in 
Thessaly, afterwards called Limoné. 


Elpénor (EAmjvep). One of the companions 
of Odysseus, who were metamorphosed by Circé 
into swine and afterwards back into men. In- 
toxicated with wine, Elpenor one day, while asleep 
on Circé’s roof, fell and broke his neck (Od. x. 552), 


Elpinicé (EAzwikn). A daughter of Miltiades, 
married to Callias (Plut. Per. 10). See Cron, 


Elusates. <A people in Aquitania in the inte- 
rior of the country (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). Their chief 
town was Elusa, now Euse. 

Elymaei. See ELyMais. 

Elymais (Edvpais). A district of Susiana, which 
derived its name from the Elymaei or Elymi, a 
warlike and predatory people (Ptol. vi. 3, § 3). 
They were also found in the mountains of Great 
Media, aiid were probably among the most ancient 
inhabitants of the country north of the head of 
the Persian Gulf. In the Old Testament, Susiana 
is called Elam. 

Elymi. See ELymus. 


Elymus ("Edvyos). A natural son of Anchises 
and brother of Eryx; one of the Trojans who fled 
from Troy to Sicily. With the aid of Aeneas they 
built the towns of Aegesta and Elymé. The Tro- 
jans who settled in that part of Sicily called them- 
selves Elymi, after Elymus. 


Elysii Campi (ELysium,’HAvowoy rédtov). The 
abode of the blessed in another world, where they 
enjoyed all manner of the purest pleasures. In 
the Homeric mythology the Elysian Fields lay on 
the western margin of the earth, by the stream of 
Oceanus, and to them the mortal relatives of the 
king of the gods were transported, without tasting 
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of death, to enjoy an immortality of bliss (Od. iv. 
563 foll.). In the time of Hesiod, the Elysian Plains 
had become the Isles of the Blessed (uaxdpey vjcou) 
in the Western Ocean (Op. et D.171). Pindar, who 
has left a glowing description of Elysium, appears 
to reduce the number of these happy islands to one 
(O1.ii. 129). Atalater day achange of religious ideas 
ensued, brought about by the increase of geograph- 
ical knowledge, and Elysium was moved down to the 
lower world as the place of reward for the good. 
The Vergilian conception respecting Elysium made 
it a region blessed with perpetual spring, clothed 
with continual verdure, beautiful with flowers, 
shaded by pleasant groves, and refreshed by never- 
failing fountains. Here the righteoyis lived in per- 
fect felicity, communing with each other, bathed 
in a flood of light proceeding from their own sun, 
and with the sky at eve lighted up by their own 
constellations: solemque suum, sua sidera norunt 
(Verg. den. vi.541). Their employments below re- 
sembled those on earth, and whatever had greatly 
engaged their attention in the upper world con- 
tinued to be a source of innocent enjoyment in the 
world below (Verg. Aen. vi. 653). See HavEs. 


Elysium. See Etysm Campi. 


Emancipatio. The formal liberation of a son 
from the control (manus) of his father. If the son 
were sold three times over all the rights of his 
father came to an end. If then a father wished 
to make a son his own master (sui iwris), he made 
him over three times by mancipatio or a fictitious 
sale to a third person. The third person emauci- 
pated him the first and second time, so that he 
came again into the control of his father. After 
purchasing him a third time he either emancipat- 
ed him himself, and thus became his patronus, or 
he sold him back to the father, to whom he now 
stood, not in the relation of a son, but in mancipio, 
so that the father could liberate him without more 
ado. In this case the father remained patronus of 
the son. The emancipated son did not, as in the 
case of adoption (see ADOPTIO), pass into the patria 
potestas of another, and therefore retained his fa- 
ther’s family name; but he lost his right to in- 
herit in default of a will. See Manus. 

Emansor. A soldier who exceeds his furlough. 


Emathia (Hyaéia). A district of Macedonia, 
between the Haliacmon and the Axius. The poets 
frequently give the name of Emathia to the whole 
of Macedonia, and sometimes even to the neigh- 
bouring Thessaly. 

Emathides ("Hyadides). The nine daughters of 
Pierus, king of Emathia. See PIeRIDEs. 

Emathion (Hyaiev). Son of Eos and Titho- 
nus, brother of Memnon, from whom he seized the 
government of the Ethiopians. He was slain by 
Heracles when travelling in search of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides. See Hes. Theog. 985. 

Embas (¢y8ds). This is sometimes used as a 
generic term for a closed boot, so called because 
one’s foot “ got into” (éuBaivew) it, and it was not 
merely fastened to the foot like a sandal. But at 
Athens éu@ds had a special signification ; it was a 
cheap sort of boot first manufactured in Thrace, 
and in kind like low kd0opvor (Poll. vii. 85), closed- 
in boots with rectangular soles, often wooden. 
These €uBddes were worn by men (Aristoph. Lecl. 
47) and by the poorer classes (id. Vesp. 1157). 


Embatéa (éyBareia). In Attic law this word 
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(like the corresponding English one, entry) was 
used to denote a formal taking possession of real 
property. Thus, when a son entered upon the 
land left him by his father, he was said éuBaredvew, 
or Badi¢ew els ra matpHa, 2nd thereupon he became 
seised, ov possessed of his inheritance. If any one 
disturbed him in the enjoyment of this property, 
with an intention to dispute the title, he might 
maintain an action of ejectment, efovAns dikn. Be- 
fore entry he could not maintain such action. 
‘E€ovAy is from e&/AXew, an old word signifying to 
eject. The supposed ejectment, for which the 
action was brought, was a mere formality. The 
defendant, after the plaingifi’s entry, came and 
turned him off, e€jyev ek ris yjs. This proceeding 
(called e€ayayn) took place quietly and in the 
presence of witnesses; the defendant then became 
a wrong-doer, and the plaintiff was in a condition 
to try the right. See ExouLes Dixkh. 


Emblema (€u8Anua), Emblemata. (1) Emble- 
mata were metal ornaments, such as masks, busts, 
medallions, figures of men and animals, wrought 
in relief and artificially attached by soldering or 
riveting to the interior or exterior of metal bowls, 
vases, cups, etc. (Cic. in Verr. iv. 22). Such orna- 
ments were sometimes made of gold and silver, 
and had an artistic and pecuniary value even 
when detached from the objects to which they 
belonged. Thus, the plunderer Verres took es- 
pecial care to wrench off emblemata from vases 
and cups. Emblemata must be distinguished from 
metal ornaments in relief (such as those produced 
in repoussé), which formed an integral part of 
the vase itself: the essence of the emblema was 
that it could be detached, if necessary, from the 
vase which it ornamented. Many of the metal 
masks, figures, dishes, etc., in modern museums are 
doubtless emblemata which have been broken off 
from vases. 

Crustae were metal vase- ornaments similar to 
emblemata. The crustae were made by artisans 
called crustarit. 

(2) The word emblema is also used to signify in- 
laid work (Cic. Brut.79). This usage is, however, 
rare; and as a general rule when the words emble- 
ma, emblemata oceur in the ancient authors and in 
modern archeological treatises, the metal orna- 
ments described above are designated. See Can- 
LATURA. 

Embolima (EpBdda). A city of the Paropa- 
misadae in Northern India, near the fortress of 
Aornos (Q. Curt. viii. 12, § 1). 

Embolium (eyBodov). An interlude recited or 


sang between the acts of a play by an actress, 
hence styled emboliaria (Plin. H. N. vii. 49). 


Embélum (éuforov). The beak of a ship. See 
Navis; RosTRUM. 

Emerita Augusta. A town of Lusitania, below 
Norba Caesarea, on the northern bank of the Anas 
(Guadiana). It is now Merida. 

Emeriti. Roman soldiers who were discharged 
from military duty (Val. Max. vi.1,10; Ovid, Trist. 
iv. 8, 21), having served the full time required by 
law — viz., twenty years for the legionaries and 
sixteen for the praetorians (Tac. Ann, i. 78; Dio. 
Cass. ly. 23). 

Emésa or Emissa ("Eyiooa). A city of Syria 
on the east bank of the Orontes, the native city 
of Iulia Domna, Elagabalus (q. v.), and of Alexan- 
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der Severus. It was the scene of the decisive 
battle between Aurelian and Zenobia (A.D. 273). 


Emetics. See DIAETETICA. 


Emissarium (vrdyvopos). The name given to an 
artificial channel by which an outlet is formed to 
carry off any stagnant body of water (Cic. dd Fam. 
xvi. 18). In Greece, in the early times of the Minyae 
of Orchomenus, we find the natural channels (kata- 
vothra, as they are now called) which carry off the 
waters of the Boeotian Cephissus through Lake 
Copais to the sea supplemented by two artificial 
emissaria or tunnels. The longer of the two, con- 
necting the lake with the lower course of the 
Cephissus, is nearly four miles in length, according 
to Forchhammer, and with about twenty perpen- 
dicular shafts sunk into it, some of which are from 
100 to 150 feet in depth. The second tunnel, much 
shorter, unites the lakes Copais and Hylica, run- 
ning under the Acraephian Plain at no great depth, 
and is likewise provided with shafts. Both tun- 
nels and shafts are now choked up, but can still 
be traced. The natural katavéthra being insuffi- 
cient to carry off the waters of the Cephissus, much 
of what was once fertile alluvial land is now turned 
to a swamp and awaits the efforts of modern en- 
terprise. An abortive attempt to clear out these 
tunnels was made by an engineer named Crates 
under the orders of Alexander the Great (Strab. ix. 
p. 407), and it was announced in 1888 that the re- 
clamation of Lake Copais was again to be at- 
tempted. 

Herodotus describes with marked interest the 
tunnel of Eupalinus at Samos, by which a supply 
of fresh water was introduced into the city, and 
gives it the first place among the “ three greatest 
works of the Greeks,” the others being the mole in 
the harbour of Samos and the Heraeum or temple 
of Heré (iii.60), These works unquestionably date 
from the tyranny of Polycrates, the most flourish- 
ing period of Samos, which ended about B.c. 522. 

In Italy the Etruscans were the first great mas- 
ters in the art of tunnelling, and the Romans 
learned it from them. The Cloaca Maxima itself 
is quite as much an emissary as a sewer, drain- 
ing the Forum and the Velabrum, which pre- 
viously were swamps. (See CLoaca.) But the 
greatest Roman emissarium is that of Lake Fu- 
cinus. Iulius Caesar is said to have first con- 
ceived the idea of this stupendous undertaking 
(Suet. Jul. 44), which was carried into effect by the 
emperor Claudius (Tac. Ann. xii. 57). The length 
of the emissary, which lies nearly in a direct line 
from the lake to the river Liris (Garigliano), is 
15,600 English feet, or three miles all but 80 yards. 
The number of workmen employed was 30,000, and 
the time occupied in the work eleven years (Suet. 
Claud. 20). For more than a mile the tunnel is 
carried under a mountain, of which the highest 
part is 1000 feet above the level of the lake, and 
through a stratum of rocky formation so hard that 
every inch required to be worked by the chisel. 
The remaining portion runs through a softer soil, 
not much below the level of the earth, and is 
vaulted with brick. Perpendicular shafts (putei) 
are sunk at various distances into the tunnel, and 
a number of lateral openings (cuniculi), some of 
which separate themselves into two branches, one 
above the other, are likewise directed into it, the 
lowest at an elevation of five feet from the bottom. 
Through these the materials excavated were car- 
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ried out. The immediate mouth of the tunnel was 
at some distance from the margin of the lake. The 
upper end of the tunnel itself consists of a splen- 
did archway of the Doric order, nineteen feet high 
and nine wide, formed out of large blocks of stone, 
resembling in construction the works of the Clau- 
dian aqueduct. The mouth through which the 
waters discharged themselves into the Liris was 
more simple and is represented in the preceding 
illustration. 

The modern work of Prince Torlonia (1862-75) 
is an extension and enlargement of the tunnel of 
Claudius. 


Emmelia (€uyédeva). The serious and majestic 
dance of the chorus in the Greek tragedy. See 
CuHoRUS; TRAGOEDIA. 


Emmenidae (’Eupevidac). A noble family of 
Agrigentum claiming descent from Polynices (q. v.). 
Of this family was Aenesidamus, whose sons, The- 
ron and Xenocrates, are celebrated by Pindar as. 
victors in the games. 

Emmenoi Dikai (€upnyvor dixkar). A name given 
in Attic law to those suits that were not allowed 
to be pending for more than a month. Most of 
these were suits respecting commerce or mines, in 
which delay would be especially injurious. 

Emodi Montes (ra "Huwda bpn). Part of a 
chain of mountains in Asia. That part of the 
chain which Alexander crossed in order to invade 
Bactriana was called Paropamisus; the more east- 
erly continuation of the range was termed Emodi 
Montes; and its still farther continuation, even to 
the Eastern Ocean, was styled Imaiis. See Imatis.. 


Empedicles (‘EumedoxXjjs). A native of Agri- 
gentum in Sicily, who flourished about B.c. 450.. 
He was distinguished not only as a philosopher, 
but also for his knowledge of natural history and 
medicine, and as a poet and statesman. After the 
death of his father Meto, who was a wealthy cit- 
izen of Agrigentum, he acquired great weight 
among his fellow-citizens by espousing the pop- 
ular party and favouring democratic measures.. 
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His consequence in the State became at length so 
great that he ventured to assume several of the 
distinctions of royalty, particularly a purple robe, 
a golden girdle, a Delphic crown, and a train of 
attendants. The skill which he possessed in med- 
icine and natural philosophy enabled him to per- 
form many wonders, which he passed upon the su- 
perstitious and credulous multitude for miracles. 
He pretended to drive away noxious winds from 
his country and thereby put a stop to epidemic 
diseases. He is said to have checked, by the 
power of music, the madness of a young man 
who was threatening his enemy with instant 
death; to have restored a woman to life who 
had lain breathless thirty days; and to have done 
many other things, equally astonishing, after the 
manner of Pythagoras. On account of all this he 
Was an object of universal admiration. Besides 
medical skill Empedocles possessed poetical tal- 
ents. The fragments of his verses are scattered 
throughout the ancient writers; and Fabricius is 
of opinion that he was the real author of those 
ancient fragments which bear the name of the 
“Golden Verses of Pythagoras,” and may be found 
printed at the end of Géttling’s edition of Hesiod. 
His principal works were a didactic poem on Nat- 
ure (Ilepi ®vcews), and another entitled Ka@appoi, 
which seems to have recommended virtuous conduct 
as a means of averting disease. Gorgias of Leon- 
tini, the well-known orator, known as “ the Nihil- 
ist,” was his pupil, whence it may seem reasona- 
ble to infer that Empedocles was no inconsiderable 
master of the art of eloquence. According to the 
common account he threw himself into the burn- 
ing crater of Aetna, in order that the manner of 
his death might not be known, and that he might 
afterwards pass for a god; but the secret was dis- 
covered by means of one of his brazen sandals, 
which was thrown out from the mountain in a 
subsequent eruption of the volcano. This story 
is rejected, however, as fictitious by Strabo and 
other writers. According to Aristotle he died at 
sixty years of age. 

His views in philosophy are variously given. 
By some he is called a Pythagorean, in conse- 
quence of a resemblance of doctrine in a few un- 
essential points. But the principles of his theory 
evidently show that he belongs to the Eleatic 
School. Empedocles taught that originally All 
was one, a God eternal and at rest; a sphere and 
a mixture (odaipos, piypa), without a vacuum, in 
which the elements of things were held together 
in undistinguishable confusion by love (P:A‘a), the 
primal force which unites the like to like. In a 
portion of this whole, however, or, as he ex- 
presses it, in the members of the Deity, strife 
(vetkos), the foree which binds like to unlike, pre- 
yailed, and gave the elements a tendency to sepa- 
rate themselves, whereby the first became percep- 
tible as such, although the separation was not so 
complete but that each contained portions of the 
others. Hence arose the multiplicity of things. 
By the vivifying counteraction of love, organic 
life was produced, not, however, so perfect and 
so full of design as it now appears ; but, at first, 
single limbs, then irregular combinations, till ul- 
timately they received their present adjustments 
and perfection. But, as the forces of love and 
hate are constantly acting upon each other for 
generation or destruction, 
of things cannot persist forever, and the world 
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which, properly, is not the All, but only the or- 
dered part of it, will again be reduced to a cha- 
otic unity, out of which a new system will be 
formed, and so on forever. There is no real de- 
struction of anything, but only a change of com- 
binations. 

Of the elements (which he seems to have been 
the first to describe as four distinct species of mat- 
ter), fire, as the rarest and most powerful, he held 
to be the chief, and, consequently, the soul of all 
sentient and intellectual beings which issue from 
the central fire, or soul of the world. The soul 
migrates through animal and vegetable bodies in 
atonement for some guilt committed in its unem- 
bodied state when it is a daemon, of which he sup- 
posed that an infinite number existed. The seat 
of a daemon, when in a human body, is the blood. 
Closely connected with this view of the objects of 
knowledge was his theory of human knowledge. 
In the impure separation of the elements it is 
only the predominant one that the senses can 
apprehend ; and, consequently, though man can 
know all the elements of the whole singly, he is 
unabie to see them in their perfect unity, wherein 
consists their truth. Empedocles therefore rejects 
the testimony of the senses, and maintains that 
pure intellect alone can arrive at a knowledge of 
the truth. This is the attribute of the Deity, for 
man cannot overlook the work of love in all its 
extent; and the true unity is open only to itself. 
Hence he was led to distinguish between the world 
as presented to our senses (kdajos aig Ontos) and its 
type, the intellectual world (kécpos vontés). Lucre- 
tius, who praises Empedocles highlyeven while crit- 
icising his philosophy, appears to have taken him 
asa model. (Cf.Lucret.i.716foll.) The fragments 
of Empedocles have been published, with a com- 
mentary, by Sturz (1805); by. Peyron (1810); 
Karsten (1838); Stein (1852); and Bergk (2d ed. 
Leipzig, 1866). Good monographs are those by 


| Lommatsch (1830); Reynaud (1848); Hollenberg, 


Empedoclea (Berlin, 1853); Gladisch, Lmpedocles 
und die Aegypter (Leipzig, 1858); and Winnefeld, 
Die Philosophie des Empedocles (Rastatt, 1862). 

Emperor. See IMPERATOR. 

Emphruri (€udpovpo). From dpoupa, the name 
given to the body of Spartan citizens and Perioeci 
during the period in which they were liable to mil- 
itary service (Xen. Rep. Lac. 5, § 7). This period 
lasted to the fortieth year from manhood (aq #8ns) 
—that is to say, to the sixtieth year from birth; 
and during this time a man could not go out of 
the country without permission from the authori- 
ties. 

The only exemption was for the father of three 
sons, who became dpoupos (Aclian, V. H. vi. 6). 
The word dpovpad, as SchOmann observes, is char- 
acteristic of Spartan modes of thought; all La- 
conia was a camp, the Spartiatae a garrison. 

Emphyteusis (éeypvrevors, lit. “an implant- 
ing”). A perpetual and “real” right in agricul- 
tural land which belongs to another person, en- 
titling the emphyteuta to cultivate it practically 
as though it were his own, on condition of paying 
a fixed rent (pensio, canon) to the dominus, or own- 
er, somewhat after the nature of the English ‘“fee- 
farm” rent (‘ feodifirma,” Magna Carta, c. 37). 

The origin of emphyteusis is traceable to the 
first distinctly mentioned about the 
time of Hadrian—large tracts of grazing land in 
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Italy, belonging to the State, religious corpora- 
tions (e. g. the Vestal Virgins), or the smaller civi- 
tates and municipia, but held and enjoyed by pri- 
vate persons subject to the payment of a perpetual 
rent (vectigal), or let out upon very long leases. 
The rights of such occupiers, at first purely con- 
tractual, acquired a “real” character, analogous 
to that of genuine ownership, from the praetor, 
who protected their possession (Dig. 2, 8, 15, 1) by 
interdicts and by a wlilis actio in rem (actio vecti- 
galis), availing even against the lessor when non- 
payment of rent was not alleged (Dig. vi. 3, 1, 2). 
An addition had thus been made to the iwra in re 
aliena of Roman law: the right was alienable both 
inter vivos and by will, and descended to the ten- 
ant’s heirs on his intestacy, though at that time it 
had not acquired a specific name. 
See MEDICINA. 

Emplecton (€umdexrov). See MURUS. 

Emporiae (Epzopia) or Emporium (’Eyrdpior, 
’Europeiov). The modern Ampurias; a town of 
the Indigetes in Hispania Tarraconensis, near the 
Pyrenees, situated on the river Clodianus, found- 
ed by the Phocaeans from Massilia (Livy, xxi. 60). 


Empirici. 


Emporium (76 é€uropiov). A place for wholesale 
trade in commodities carried by sea. The name 
is sometimes applied to a seaport town, but it 
properly signifies only a particular place in such a 
town. The word is derived from é¢uopos, which 
signifies in Homer a person who sails as a passen- 
ger in a ship belonging to another person (Od. ii. 
319, xxiv. 300); but in later writers it denotes the 
merchant who carries on commerce with foreign 
countries, and differs from xcamnAos, the retail deal- 
er, who purchases his goods from the éuopos and 
retails them in the market-place (Plat. Protag. 
313 C). The emporium at Athens was under the 
inspection of certain officers, who were elected an- 
nually (emueAntat Tod eumopiov). See EPIMELE- 
TARE. 

Empti et Venditi Actio. The Roman seller had 
an actio venditi, and the buyer an actio empti, to re- 
cover damages for breach of the duties imposed by 
the contract of sale upon the other party. Both 
are actiones directae, and belong to the class of 
remedies known as bonae fidei iudicia (Gaius, iv. 
62; Inst. iv. 6, 28). 

Emptio. See BoNoRUM EMpPTIo, 


Emptio et Venditio. In Roman law the con- 
tract of buying and selling consists in the buyer 
agreeing to give a certain sum of money to the 
seller, and the seller agreeing to give to the buyer 
some certain thing for his money. After the 
agreement is made the buyer is bound to pay his 
money, even if the thing which is the object of 
purchase should be accidentally destroyed before 
it is delivered; and the seller must deliver the 
thing with all its intermediate increase, The sell- 
er must also guarantee a good title to the purchase 
(see EvicTio), and he must also guarantee that 
the thing has no concealed defects, and that it has 
all the good qualities which he (the seller) attrib- 
utes to it. It was with a view to check frauds in 
sales, and especially in the sales of slaves, that the 
seller was obliged, by the edict of the curule aediles 
(see EDicTuM), to inform the buyer of the defects 
of any slave offered for sale: Qui mancipia ven- 
dunt, certiores faciant emtores quod morbi vitiique, 
etc. In reference to this part of the law, in addi- 
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tion to the usual action arising from the contract, 
the buyer had against the seller, according to the 
circumstances, an actio ex stipulatu, redhibitoria, 
and quanti minoris. Horace, in the beginning of 
the second epistle of the second book, alludes to 
the precautions to be taken by the buyer and the 
seller of a slave. 

Empusa ("Euovca). A monstrous spectre, 
which was believed by the Greeks to devour hu- 
man beings. It was said to be sent by Hecaté 
and to assume various shapes, being sometimes 
known as ’OvoxdAn, OvockeXis, “ Doukey-footed.” 
(See Aristoph. Ran. 293; Eccl. 1056). By some it 
was identified with Hecaté herself. See LAMIAE; 
MORMOLYCRBA. 

Enarephérus ("Evapndopos). Son of Hippocodn. 
He was a passionate admirer of Helen when she 
was still very young, so that Tyndareus intrusted 
her to the care of Theseus. See HELENA. 

Encarpa (¢yxapra). Festoons of fruit and 
flowers, employed as a decorative ornament in 
sculpture or painting 
(Vitruv. iv. 1, 7), as 
shown by the example, 
from a Roman sepulchral 
monument. 


Encaustiké (€ykav- 
orn). The art of 
painting by burning in 
the colours. See Picr- 
URA. 

Enceladus ('EyxéAados). Son of Tartarus and 
Gaea, and one of the hundred-armed giants 
who made war upon the gods. He was killed by 
Zeus, who buried him under Mount Aetna. See 
GIGANTES. 

Encomboma (éyxouSepua). An article of Greek 
attire—viz. a sort of apron tied round the body ina 
knot (whence the name arose), and 
worn by slaves to keep the tunic 
clean (Longus, ii. 33), by young girls 
(Varr. ap. Non. s. v. p. 542), and 
also on the comic stage (Iul. Pollux, 
iv. 18). Both of these latter uses 
are exemplified by the annexed fig- 
ure of a young woman playing on 
the double pipes, from a marble 
bas-relief representing a scene from 
some play. 

Encomion (éyx@.oy). Originally 
the song sung by the chorus at the 
kOpos, Or festal procession, held at 
the great national games in honour 
of the victor, either on the day of his victory or on 
its anniversary. The word came afterwards to de- 
note any song written in celebration of distin- 
guished persons, and in later times any spoken or 
written panegyric whatever. 


Endéis ('Eydnis). Daughter of Chiron and the 
Naiad Chariclo, wife of Aeacus, mother of Peleus 
and Telamon (Pind. Nem. v. 21). 


Endeixis (évdeéis). A term in Athenian juris- 
prudence, denoting a prosecution in notorious 
cases—as, for instance, against the Prytanes, if they 
refused to put a question to the vote in the great 
assembly. It was especially employed against 
persons who, although lying under atimia, pre- 
sumed to claim a share in civic rights, as (particu- 
larly) by instituting prosecutions, or appearing, 


Encarpa. (Rich. 


Encomboma. 
(Rich.) 
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speaking, and voting in the assembly, See APA- 
GOGE. 

Endoeus ("Eydo.os). An Athenian sculptor who 
flourished about the year B.c. 569, though tradition 
made him the student of Daedalus and to have 
fled with him from Crete. A statue of Athené by 
him was removed by Augustus Caesar from Tegea 
to Rome (Pausan. i. 26, § 5). : 

Endrémis (evdpouis). (1) A boot of leather or 
felt, rising as far as the calf or above 
it and fitting close to the foot. In 
front it was open and fastened with 
straps. It was specially adapted for 
journeys or hunting, and consequently 
appears often in repre- 
sentations of Artemis 
and of the Erinyes. 
Runners in races, too, 
often wore it (Sidon. 
Apollin. Carm. ii. 400). 
(2) In Roman times 
endromis was used for 
a thick woollen rug 
(Tertull. Pall. 4), some- 


Endromis. 


times in the palaestra (Froma 
thrown over the body Pompeian 
“ Painting.) 


after violent exercise 
(Juy. vi. 246), but also used by the 
humbler classes as a protection 
against cold and rain (Mart. iv. 19, 
xiv. 126; ef. Juv. iii. 102). 

Endymion (’Evyédupioy). In Greek mythology, 
the beautiful son of Aéthlius (or, according to 
another story, of Zeus) and Calycé, daughter of 
Aeolus, king of Elis, father of Epeus, Aetolus, and 
Paeon, the first of whom won the government of 
the country by conquering in a race which his 
father had set on foot. He was loved by Selené, 
the moon-goddess, by whom he had fifty daughters. 
They were supposed to symbolize the fifty lunar 
months which intervened between the Olympic 
Games. His grave wasat Olympia. Another story 
made him a shepherd or hunter on Mount Latmos 
in Caria. Zeus bestowed on him eternal youth 
and eternal life in the form of unbroken slumber. 
Selené descended every night from heaven to visit 
and embrace the beautiful sleeper in his grotto. 
The usual story, however, makes Selené to have 
thrown him into asleep so that she might kiss and 
caress him without his knowledge. A beautiful 
statue in the British Museum represents Endym- 
ion, and the legend inspired Keats to write one 
of the most exquisite poems in English literature. 


Enechyra (évéyuvpa). A word denoting the 
goods, usually movables, handed over to a creditor 
as security—as, for example, bronze, slaves, horses, 
ete. It was forbidden to pledge weapons and 
agricultural implements (Aristoph. Plut. 450 ; Diod. 
i,79), or slaves already mortgaged toa creditor. If 
the money advanced was not paid back by the 
time specified, the security passed into the posses- 
sion of the creditor (Demosth. c. Aphob. ii. p. 841, 

18). 

: oo right of taking property in pledge is stipu- 
lated in some inscriptions for breach of contract 
(C. I. A. ii. Nos. 565, 11; 600, 36). No seizure of this 
sort could take place during several of the relig- 
ious festivals of the Athenians, such as the Diony- 
sia, the Lenaea, the Thargelia, etc. (Att. Process, ed. 
Lipsius, p. 338, n. 393). 


Roman Endromis. 
(Rich.) 
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Engyé (eyyvn). See Pras. 

Engyesis (éyyinois). See MATRIMONIUM. 

Engyum ("Eyyvov). A town in the interior of 

Sicily, possessing a celebrated temple of the great 
mother of the gods (Diod. Sic. iv.79; Cie. Verr. iv. 
44; v. 72). 
_ Bnipeus (‘Evirevs). (1) Ariverin Thessaly, rising 
in Mount Othrys, receiving the Apidanus, near 
Pharsalus, and flowing into the Peneus (Ovid, Met. 
i. 579), Poseidon assumed the form of the god of 
this river in order to obtain possession of Tyro, 
who was in love with Enipeus. She became by 
Poseidon the mother of Pelias and Neleus. (2) A 
small river in Pisatis (Elis) flowing into the Al- 
pheus. 

Enna ("Evva) or Henna. An ancient town of 
the Siculi in Sicily, on the road from Catana to 
Agrigentum, said to be the centre of the island 
(6upadds SuxeXias). It was surrounded by fertile 
plains, which bore large crops of wheat; it was 
one of the chief seats of the worship of Demeter; 
and, according to later tradition, it was in a flowery 
meadow near this place that Pluto carried off Per- 
sephoneé. 

Ennaeteris (evvaernpis). See CALENDARIUM. 

Ennata (évvara). See FuNus. 


Ennea Hodoi (Evvéa ‘Odoi). A spot in Thrace, 
near which the city of Amphipolis was founded. 
It appears to have derived its name, which means 
“the Nine Ways,” from the number of roads which 
met here from different parts of Thrace and Mace- 
don. It was here, according to Herodotus (vii. 
114), that Xerxes and his army crossed the Stry- 
mon on bridges, after having offered a sacritice of 
white horses to that river and buried alive nine 
youths and nine maidens. 


Ennius. (1) QUINTUS, the “father of Roman poe- 
try,” was born at Rudiae in Calabria, B.c. 239. He 
served in the Second Punie War and held the post 
of centurion in Sardinia, whence he was brought 
to Rome by Cato, B.c. 204. We have no ground 
for attributing to Cato any appreciation of Ennius’s 
poetical gifts; he was no doubt attracted by his 
vigour and practical capacity. Established at 
Rome, Ennius gained a livelihood by giving in- 
struction in the Greek language and by translat- 
ing Greek plays for the Roman stage. His talents 
soon brought him recognition. Among those who 
honoured him with their friendship was the great 
Africanus, beside whose tomb the poet’s bust is 
said to have been placed. In B.c. 189, he accom- 
panied the consul M. Fulvius Nobilior into his 
province of Aetolia, expressly to record his ex- 
ploits. In grateful recollection of this service the 
son of Fulvius in B.C. 184, with the 
approval of the people, assigned 
him a lot among the triwmvirt co- 
loniae deducendae, thus constituting 
him a Roman citizen. To this he 
alludes in the last book of his An- 
nales with justifiable pride, Nos 
sumw Romani, qui fuimus ante Ru- 
dint. His honours did not, how- 
ever, bring him wealth. Cicero re- 
lates that his old age was passed 
in poverty, but he did not allow 
this to cloud his genial temper. 
He is said to have keenly en- 
the pleasures of convivial 


Supposed Bust of 
Ennius. (Tomb °; 
of the Scipios.) Joyed 
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intercourse, and died of an attack of the gont at 
the age of seventy (B.C. 169). 

Ennius was a remarkably prolific writer, and left 
untouched few departments of poetical composi- 
tion. He probably did not commence his literary 
career till middle life, and he certainly continued 
it till the time of his death (Cic. Brut.78). In the 
absence of certain data for determining the chron- 
ological order of his writings, it will be best to 
enumerate them in the order of their importance. 
His chief work was the Annales, an epic chronicle 
of Roman history and legend from the time of 
Aeneas to his own day, in eighteen books, written 
in hexameter verse. The first twelve books formed 
a connected poem, and may have been published 
together B.c. 172 (cf. Aul. Gell. xvii. 21, 43), though 
Teuffel thinks the whole work was issued in suc- 
cessive parts of three books each. Of this renown- 
ed work, so justly celebrated in antiquity, which 
gained for its author the title of “the Roman Ho- 
mer,” sufficient fragments still remain to enable 
us to appreciate the qualities of his genius, and to 
deplore the loss of historical and literary material 
which it contained. The first book seems to have 
been the most poetical, and is naturally the most 
often quoted. The longest passages we possess are 
the Dream of Hia and the Auspices of Romulus 
and Remus, about ten lines each. The second and 
third books continued the regal period to its close, 
but are almost entirely lost to us. In all these the 
poet made a free use of supernatural machinery. 
The fourth, fifth, and sixth books began the Annales 
proper and carried the history of the Republic 
down to the conquest of Italy and the war with 
Pyrrhus; of these we possess a few short but strik- 
ing fragments. In the third triad the Punic Wars 
were described—the first briefly, as having been 
already treated by Naevius (for whose rude Satur- 
nian verse Ennius shows much contempt); the 
second, in which he himself had been an actor, at 
greater length and not withont mythological em- 
bellishment. The thirteenth book began with a 
fresh exordium, as also did the sixteenth, which 
headed the closing series and brought the history 
down to B.c. 181 at least, if not somewhat later. 
The poem gained immediate popularity. 
corded that large crowds attended its public reci- 
tation, and Vergil is said to have “introduced 
many lines into the Aeneid with the view of pleas- 
ing a people devoted to Ennius” (populus Bnnianus). 
Its high estimation continued far into the times 
of the Empire, as we know from ‘abundant evi- 
dence. It is not until Macrobius that we find it 
falling into neglect. 

Next in importance to the Annales come the trag- 
edies. These were free imitations of Greek dramas, 
generally those of Euripides, though a few recall 
by their titles the works of Aeschylus and Soph- 
ocles. The list is thus given by Ribbeck: Achilles, 
Achilles (from Aristarchus), diax, Alewmena, Alexan- 
der, Andromaché Aechmalotis, Andromeda, Athamas, 
Cresphontes, Hrechtheus, Eumenides, Hectoris Lutra 
(or Lustra), Hecuba, Iphigenia, Medea Atheniensis, Me- 
dea Exul, Menalippa, Nemea, Phoenix, Telamo, Tele- 
phus, Thyestes. Their composition extended over 
the whole period of his literary life, B.c. 204-169, 
in which latter year the Thyestes was written. It 
has been doubted whether Ennius used the chorus. 
If not, such a play as the Ewmenides, where the 
chorus is the chief character, would have had to 
be entirely recast ; and, besides, the criticisms of 
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the Ars Poetica presuppose a Roman tragic chorus. 
The reservation of the orchestra for the senators” 
seats would, of course, make choral evolutions 
impossible; but with this exception the plays of 
Ennius were closely modelled on their Greek orig- 
inals. The magniloquence of their style and their 
moral grandeur made them special favourites with 
the public. Cicero gives them high praise, and it 
is to him that we are indebted for the greater part 
of the scanty fragments that remain. A praetexta, 
entitled Sabinae (Rape of the Sabine Women), las 
been attributed to Ennius by Vahlen from a pas- 
sage of Iulius Victor, and there is some ground for 
conjecturing that the Ambracia was a drama of the 
same class, celebrating the deeds of Fulvius. 

There also remain, besides the titles, some insig- 
nificant traces of two comedies by him—Cupuncula 
and Pancratiastes. But his bent of mind was un- 
suited for comedy, and he is mentioned by Voleacius 
Sedigitus only antiquitatis causa! 

Ennius was addicted to philosophical specu- 
lations. His convictions oscillated between the 
mystic doctrines of Pythagoras and the scepticism 
of Euhemerus. Both found expression in his works. 
In the Annales he mentioned that the soul of Ho- 
mer migrated into his own. In the Lpicharmus, a 
distant precursor of the De Rerwm Natura, written 
in trochaic tetrameters, he explained the tenets of 
Pythagoreanism. In the Euhemerus (erroneously 
supposed by some to have been a prose work) he 
adopted the mythologic theory of that superticial 
writer. Itis probable that both these works formed 
part of the four (or six) books of Saturae—i. e. mis- 
cellaneous poems in various metres. To these, also, 
belonged the Sota, mentioned by Varro; the Pro- 
trepticus, or “Art of Life”; the Hedyphagetica, a 
treatise on gastronomics, based on that of Arche- 
stratus of Gela; and a few epigrams, the most 
celebrated of which were the epitaphs on Africa- 
nus and on himself. 

Ennius was filled with a proud and noble self- 
consciousness. He entered Rome (1) as a mission- 
ary of culture and free-thought ; and (2) as a con- 
secrator of ancient tradition. He gave to Latin 
literature an impulse it never quite lost. In near- 
ly every field he led the van. To him, more thax 
to any one, it owes its predominant tone of sober 
directness and moral strength. In him Greek cult- 
ure, grafted on an Oscan or Messapian stock, com- 
bined with Roman patriotism to form for the first 
time that special intellectual type, enthusiastic but 
disciplined, imitative yet independent, Hellenic 
in source but in development intensely national, 
which we can trace all through the subsequent 
course of Roman letters, and most conspicuously 
in their best and most illustrious representatives. 
In formal polish he was no doubt deficient; yet he 
is often imitated by later writers, and by none with 
happier effect than Vergil. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The earliest edition of his frag- 
ments was in the Fragm. Poét. Vet. Lat. a Rob. Ste- 
phano Congesta, ete. (Henr. Stephanus, Paris, 1564). 
Far more complete was the edition of Hieronymus 
Columna (Naples, 1590), reprinted with the emenda- 
tions and commentaries of M. A. Debrius and G. I. 
Voss by F. Hesselius of Rotterdam (Amsterdam, 
1707). 

The best modern edition of the whole of Ennius 
is that of J. Vahlen (Leipzig, 1854). He is also in- 
cluded in Wordsworth’s Fragments and Specimens 
of Early Latin (Oxford, 1874), and in L. Miller's 
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Enn. Carm. Reliquiae, accedunt Cn. Naevi Belli Poenici 
quae supersunt (St. Petersburg, 1885). 

In the year 1595, Paulus Merula published at 
Leyden an edition of the Annales, which, among 
other alterations, included additional fragments 
said to come from a MS. treatise De Continentia 
Vett. Poetarwm ad Traianum Principem, by L. Calpur- 
nius Piso. This MS. has never appeared, and its 
very existence is suspected. Merula’s edition was 
reprinted with revisions by E.Spangenberg (Leipzig, 
1825). Cf. Hoch, De Enn. Ann. Fr. a Paulo Merula 
Auctis (Bonn, 1839), and J. Lawicki, De Fraude P. 
Merulae (Bonn, 1852). Books VII.-IX. (Punic 
Wars) have been treated by T. Hug, Dissertatio 
Inaug, (Bonn, 1852); Book I. by H. Ilberg (Bonn, 
1852). 

The tragic fragments by M. A. Debrius, in his 
Syntagma Tragoediae Latinae I. (Antwerp, 1593), re- 
printed at Paris in 1607 and 1619; also in the Col- 
lectanea Vett. Tragg. of P. Scriverius (Leyden, 1620). 
The fragment of the Medea, including additions to 
those given by Hessel and Merula, with a disseria- 


tion on Roman tragedy, by H. Planck (Géttingen, | 


1807). Also in Analecta Crit. Poesis Rom. Sen. Relig. 
Illustrantia, by F. Osann (Berlin, 1816). A critical 
edition of his dramatic fragments, published by 
F. H. Bothe, in Poet. Scen. Lat. (Halberstadt, 1821— 
1823; Leipzig, 1840). Also in Ribbeck’s Scaenicae 
Rom, Poésis Fragmenta, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1852-55). 

Other Ennian fragments are given in Enn. Carm. 
ed. P. Burmann; in the Anthol. Vett. Lat. Epigr. 
et Poem, (Amsterdam, 1759). Of this an enlarged 
edition was published by H. Meyer (Leipzig, 1835). 
The Hedyphagetica fragments were collected by 
J.C. Wernsdorf in the Poetae Lat. Minores, vols. i.—v. 
part i. (Altenburg, 1780-88); vol. v. 2, 3-5 (Helm- 
stadt, 1791-99). The ancient authorities for the 
poet’s life and writings are given by Hessel, Span- 
genberg, and Teuffel (Rom. Lit. vol. i.; Eng. edit. 
London, 1891). Special discussions in Vahlen, Die 
Annalen des Ennius (Berlin, 1886); H. Jordan, 
Quaest. Enn. (Kénigsberg, 1885). For general crit- 
icisms of his style and genius, see Patin, Etudes 
sur la Poésie Latine, vol. ii. (Paris, 1869); Sellar, R. 
Poets of Republic, vol. i. (Oxford, 1881). 

(2) A grammarian of whose personality nothing 
is known, but who is mentioned by Suetonius as 
being probably the author of a work on letters, 
syllables, and metres, usually ascribed to the poet 
Ennius (Suet. Gram. 1). To him is perhaps to be 
credited the introduction of shorthand writing at 
Rome. See W. Deecke in the Rhein. Museum, xxxvi. 
577; and the article NoTax. 

Ennodius, Magnus Fe.rx. A Latin rhetori- 
cian and poet. He was born about A.D. 473 in 
the south of Gaul, and died in 521 as bishop of 
Pavia. Among other works, he wrote between 
504 and 508 an extremely fulsome panegyric on 
Theodoric the Great and a biography of Epi- 
phanius, his predecessor in the see. Both these 
writings have a value for the historian. Besides 
these we have a collection of twenty-eight mod- 
el speeches (Dictiones), some of which were really 
delivered; nine books of letters (297 in number) 
and two of poems, sacred and secular. The first 
book of poems contains longer, the second shorter 
and occasional pieces. Both show a certain com- 
mand of form, and treat of journeys, marriages, etc. 
The panegyric on Theodoric has been translated 
into German by Fertig in his work Ennodius und 
seine Zeit (vols. i. and ii. Passau, 1855; vol. iil. 
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Landshut, 1858). A good edition of Ennodius is 
that of Vogel (Berlin, 1885), after Hartel (Vienna, 
1882), 

Enoikiou Diké (¢voixiov dixn). An action 
brought to recover the rents withheld from the 
owner during the period of his being kept out of 
| possession. If the property recovered were not a 
house, but land (in the more confined sense of the 
word), the action for the rents and profits was 
called xaprovd Sin. 

Enomotia (eveporia). A subordinate division 
of the Adyos in the Spartan army. See LocHos; 


Mora. 
Ensigns. See Signum; VExILLuM. 
Ensis. See GLapI1Uus. 
Entablature. See INTABULAMENTUM. 


Entasis (€vracis), called by Vitruvius adiectio. 
An architectural term applied to the swelling in a 
column from the lower end to a certain point, af- 
ter which a diminution takes place to the hypo- 
trachelium, which forms part of the capital. In 
some ancient columns, as at Assos, the entasis is 
much exaggerated ; in others, as at Corinth, it is 
entirely absent. 


Entasis. 


(From Doric Columns at Paestum.| 


Examples of the absence and presence of enta- 
sis are represented in the illustration: from the 
great temple at Paestum (to left), from a later 
building in the same city (to right). 

Entella (“Evre\Aa). A town of the Sicani in 
the interior of the island of Sicily, on the west 
side, said to have been founded by Entellus, one 
of the companions of the Trojan Acestes. 

Entellus. A Sicilian who, though advanced in 
years, entered the lists against the Trojan Dares 
and conquered him in a pugilistic encounter (Verg. 
Aen. v. 387 foll.). 

Enyalius (’Evvadvos), “The Warlike,” frequently 
occurs in the Iliad (never in the Odyssey) as an ep- 
ithet of Ares. At a later time Enyalius and Ares 
were distinguished as two different gods of war. 
The name is evidently derived from Enyo (q. v.). 


Enyo (Evvo). The daughter of Phoreys and 
Ceto, according to Hesiod (Theog. 273). She was 


a war-goddess and one of the companions of Ares, 
and answers to the Bellona of the Romans. Some 
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mythologists make her the sister, others the wife, 
of Ares. See BELLONA. 

Bora. See AEORA. 

Hordaea (Eopdaia and ’Eopdia). A district and 
town in Northwestern Macedonia, peopled by the 
Eordaei (Thue. ii. 99). 

Eos (Hés). The Greek name of Aurora (q- V.), 
the goddess of morning, whence the epithet Hous 
is applied to all the eastern parts of the world 
(Ovid, Fast. iii. 406). She was the daughter of 
Hyperion and Thia or Euryphassa. At the close 
of each night she arose from the couch of her con- 
sort Tithonus and, drawn on a chariot by the steeds 
Lampus and Phaéton, ascended to heaven from 
the river Oceanus to announce the coming of the 
sun to gods and mortals. In Homer she accom- 
panies the sun on his course, and in the tragic 
poets is identified with Hemera or the Day. For 
her relations with Cephalus, Orion, and Tithonus, 
see the respective articles. By the last named she 
had Memnon; and by Astraeus, she had Zephyrus, 
Boreas, Notus, and Hesperus, 


Epaminondas (Exapewordas). A Theban states- 
man and soldier, son of Polymnis, and in whose 
praise, for both talents and rectitude, there is a re- 
markable concurrence of ancient writers. Nepos 
observes that before Epaminondas was born and 
after his death Thebes was always in subjection to 
some other power; while he directed her councils 
she was at the head of Greece. His public life ex- 
tends from the restoration of democracy by Pelo- 
pidas and the other exiles, B.c. 379, to the battle of 
Mantinea, B.c. 362. In the conspiracy by which that 
revolution was effected he took no part, but thence- 
forward he became the prime mover of the Theban 
State. His policy was first directed to assert the 
right and to secure the power to Thebes of con- 
trolling the other cities of Boeotia, several of which 
claimed to be independent. In this cause he ven- 
tured to engage his country, single-handed, in war 
with the Spartans, who marched into Boeotia, B.C. 
371, with a force superior to any which could be 
brought against them. The Theban generals were 
divided in opinion whether a battle should be 
risked, for to encounter the Lacedaemonians with 
inferior numbers was universally esteemed hope- 
less. Epaminondas prevailed upon his colleagues 
to venture if, and devised on this occasion a new 
method of attack. Instead of joining battle along 
the whole line he concentrated an overwhelming 
force on one point, directing the weaker part of 
his line to keep back. 
broken and their king slain, the rest of the army 
found it necessary to abandon the field. This 
memorable battle was fought at Leuctra (B.c, 371). 
The moral effect of it was much more important 
than the mere loss inflicted upon Sparta, for it 
overthrew the prescriptive superiority in arms 
claimed by that State ever since its reformation 
by Lycurgus. 

This brilliant suecess led Epaminondas to the 
second object of his policy, the overthrow of the 
supremacy of Sparta and the substitution of 
Thebes as the leader of Greece in the democratic 
interest. In this hope a Theban army, under his 
command, marched into the Peloponnesus early in 
the winter, B.C, 369, and, in conjunction with the 
Eleans, Arcadians, and Argives, invaded and laid 
waste a large part of Laconia. Numbers of the 
Helots took that opportunity to shake off a most 
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oppressive slavery; and Epaminondas struck a 
deadly blow at the power of Sparta by establish- 
ing these descendants of the old Messenians on 
Mount Ithomé in Messenia, as an independent 
State, and inviting their countrymen, scattered 
through Italy and Sicily, to return to their ancient 
patrimony. Numbers obeyed the call, This mem- 
orable event is known in history as the return of 
the Messenians, and two hundred years had elapsed 
since their expulsion. In B.C. 368, Epaminondas 
again led an army into the Peloponnesus; but, not 
fulfilling the expectations of the people, he was 
disgraced and, according to Diodorus (xv. 71), was 
ordered to serve in the ranks. In that capacity 
he is said to have saved the army in Thessaly when 
entangled in dangers which threatened it with de- 
struction, being required by the general voice to 
assume the command. He is not again heard of in 
a public capacity till B.c. 366, when he was sent 
to support the democratic interest in Achaia, and 
by his moderation and judgment brought that 
whole confederation over to the Theban alliance 
without bloodshed or banishment. It soon be- 
came plain, however, that a mere change of mas- 
ters—Thebes instead of Sparta—w ould be of no ser- 
vice to the Grecian States. Achaia first, then Elis, 
then Mantinea and a great part of Arcadia, returned 
to the Lacedaemonian alliance. To check this 
defection, Epaminondas led an army into the Pelo- 
ponnesus for the fourth time, in B.c.362. Joined by 
the Argives, Messenians, and part of the Arcadians, 
he entered Laconia and endeavoured to take 
Sparta by surprise; but the vigilance of Agesilaiis 
just frustrated his scheme. Epaminondas then 
marched against Mantinea, near which was fought 
the celebrated battle in which he fell. The dis- 
position of his troops on this occasion was an im- 
provement on that by which he had gained the 
battle of Leuctra, and would have had the same 
decisive success, but that, in the critical moment, 
when the Lacedaemonian line was just broken, 
he received a mortal wound, said to have been in- 
flicted by Gryllus, the son of Xenophon. The The- 
ban army was paralyzed by this misfortune; noth- 
ing was done to profit by a victory which might 
have been made certain; and this battle, on which 
the expectation of all Greece waited, led to no im- 
portant result. 

Whether Epaminondas could much longer have 
upheld Thebes in the rank to which he had raised 
her is very doubtful; without him she fell at once 
to her former obscurity. His character is certain- 
ly one of the noblest recorded in Greek history. 
His private life was moral and refined, his public 
conduct uninfluenced by personal ambition or by 
personal hatred. He was a sincere lover of his 
country; and if, in his schemes for her advance- 
ment, he was indifferent to the injury done to other 
members of the Grecian family, this is a fault from 
which, perhaps, no Greek statesman except Aris- 
tides was free. His life was written in Latin by 
Cornelius Nepos; and in recent times in German 
by Bauch (1834) and Pomtow (1870). See also 
Sankey, Spartan and Theban Supremacies (London, 
1877). 

Epangelia (érayyedia). If a citizen of Athens 
had incurred driia, the privilege of taking part 
or speaking in the public assembly was forfeited. 
(See Atrmm1a.) But as it sometimes might happen 
that a person, though not formally declared dros, 
had committed such crimes as would, on aceusa< 
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tion, draw upon him this punishment, it was, of 
course, desirable that such individuals, like real 
Gripot, Should be excluded from the exercise of the 
rights of citizens. Whenever, therefore, such a 
person ventured to speak in the assembly, any 
Athenian citizen had the right to come forward in 
the assembly itself and demand of him to establish 
his right to speak by a trial or examination of his 
conduct (Sokiwacia rod Biov), and this demand, de- 
nouncement, or threat was called erayyeXia or 
erayyeXia Soxacias. The impeached individual 
was then compelled to desist from speaking, and 
to submit to a scrutiny into his conduct and if he 
was convicted a formal declaration of driia fol- 
lowed, 

Epaphroditus (Exagdpddiros). (1) A freedman 
and favourite of the emperor Nero, whom he as- 
sisted in committing suicide. He was himself put 
to death by Domitian. The philosopher Epictetus 
(q. Vv.) was hisfreedman. (2) M.Mertius. A Greek 
grammarian of Chaeronea, the slave and subse- 
quently the freedman of Modestus, Roman prefect 
of Egypt. He resided at Rome under Nero, and 
died there about a.D.95. He was the author of 
several commentaries and grammatical works. 

Ep&phus ("Ezagos ). 
This mythological personage is the instrument by 
which Grecian myth derived the rulers of more 
ancient countries from its own gods and princes. 
Epaphus, according to the legend, was born in 
Egypt, and married Memphis, the daughter of the 
Nile, by whom he had a daughter named Libya. 
The same fable made him the founder of the city 
of Memphis (Aesch. Prom. Vinct. 850 foll.; Herod. 
ii.153). Libya bore to Poseidon Agenor, the father 
of Cadmus and Europa, and also Belus, who had 
by another daughter of the Nile, named Anchinoé, 
two sons, Danaiis and Aegyptus (Apollod. ii. 1, 4). 
See Io. 

Epariti (émdpir). A corps of picked troops in 
Arcadia, which was formed to preserve the inde- 


‘came united as one State after the defeat of the 
Spartans at Leuctra. They were 5000 in number, 
and were paid by the State. Cf. Hesych.s. v. éma- 
ponrot: Thirlwall, v. 90. 

Epaulia (émavAia). See MATRIMONIUM. 

Epéi (Ereoi). A people of Elis. See Exs. 

Epetium (Ezériov). A town of the Lissii in 
Dalmatia with a good harbour (Plin. H. N. iii. 25). 

Epeunacti or Epeunactae (érevvaxrou, emevvak- 
rai). A class of citizens at Sparta who are said to 
have been the offspring of slaves and the widows of 
Spartan citizens. Theopompus tells us (Athen. vi. 
p. 271 c) that in the Messenian War, in consequence 
of the great losses which the Spartans sustained, 


they married the widows of those who were slain | 


to Helots, and that these Helots were admitted to 
the citizenship under the name of érevvaxrar. See 
PARTHENIAE. 

Epéus (’Ezeids). (1) Son of Panopeus and 
builder of the Trojan horse. See Iliad, xxiii. 665. 
(2) Son of Endymion, king of Elis. From him the 
Epei derived their name. 

Ephebéum (énfeiov). A spacious apartment 
in the Greek gymnasium, where the youths per- 
formed their exercises in the presence of their 
masters (Vitruy. v. 11; Strab. v. 4,7). See EpHn- 
BI; GYMNASIUM. 
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| they served as guards on the frontier. 
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Ephebi (¢¢n80o.). The Athenian name for youths 
over the age of eighteen. The completion of a boy’s 


eighteenth year was the occasion of a festival, at 


which the épnBos made a drink-offering to Hera- 
cles and entertained his friends with wine. His 
hair, hitherto worn long, was cut, and the locks 
dedicated to Apollo. For the two following years 
the ephebi were mainly employed in gymnastic ex- 
ercises, and after that time the proper civic édy- 
Beia commenced. After an examination (Soxyacia) 
to test the genuineness of their civic descent and 
their physical capacity, the ephebi were entered 
on the list of their tribe, presented to the people 
assembled in the theatre, armed with spear and 
shield, and taken to the sanctuary of Agraulos at 


the foot of the citadel, where they bound them- 
\selves by a solemn oath to the service and de- 


fence of their country. For the next two years 
After the 
completion of their twentieth year they were ad- 
mitted to the meetings of the assembly and em- 
ployed in foreign service. Their dress was the 
xAapus and the wéracos. See Dittenberger, De 
Ephebis Atticis (Gétt. 1863); Dumont, Essai sur 
UEphébie Attique (Paris, 1876); Portelette, L’ Lphébie 


Fh a ee Bea Als sie Gréce in L’Instruction Publique for December, 


1878; and the article EDUCATION, p. 570. 
Ephegéesis (e€piynois). See APAGOGS. 
Epheméris (e@npepis). An account book; also 

a diary. See COMMENTARIUS. 

Ephesia (ra ’Edéoua). A great gathering of Ioni- 
ans at Ephesus, the ancient capital of the Ionians 
in Asia, It was held every year, and had, like all 
panegyreis, a twofold character—that of a bond 
of political union among the Greeks of the Ionian 


race, and that of a common worship of the Ephe- 


sian Artemis. Thucydides compares it (iii, 104) to 
the ancient Delia (q. v.). Respecting the particu- 
lars of its celebration, we only know that it took 
place at night and was accompanied with much 


‘mirth and feasting, and that mystical sacrifices 
pendence of the Arcadian towns, when they be- | 


were offered to the Ephesian goddess (Thue. 1, ¢.; 
Dion. Hal. Antig. Rom. iv. 25). That games and 
contests formed likewise a chief part of the solem- 
nities is clear from Hesychius (s. v.), who calls the 
Ephesia an dyay éemupayns. The drunken revelry 
described in the love-tale of Achilles Tatius (books 
vi.—viii.) is not mentioned by these authors. See 
EPHESUS. 

From the manner in which Thucydides and 
Strabo speak of the Ephesia, it seems that it was 
only a panegyris of a part of the Ionians, perhaps 


of those who lived in Ephesus itself and its vi- 


cinity. 

Ephesiae Littérae (Edéova ypdppara). Mystic 
words engraved on the crown, the girdle, and the 
feet of the Ephesian Artemis (Eustath. ad Hom, Od. 
p. 1864). When pronounced, they were regarded 
as a charm (Menand. ap. Suid. 8. v. ddeupappaxa 
= fr. 360M.). Written copies, apparently on strips 
of parchment like the Jewish phylacteries, were 
worn as amulets (Athen, xii, 548 c.=/fr. 15 M.), 
They cured diseases, charmed away evil spirits, 
and gave victory in contests of various kinds. 
They are among the mepiepya, or “curious arts,” 
of Acts, xix. 19, where see the commentators, and 
cf. Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, ii. 13 (first 
edition, London, 1852). The charms and amulets 
of Alexander of Tralles (q. v.), a physician of the 
sixth century, seem to have been a survival of the 
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’Edéova ypappara, though he was almost certainly 
a Christian and employs Hebrew as well as Greek 
mystical expressions. See AMULETUM. 


Ephesian Tales. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Ephésis (épeois). An appeal to the Athenian 
assembly from the decision of the public arbitra- 
tors (Scaernral KAnporoi) of the dypora, or of the 
magistrates. See Pollux, viii. 62, 63. 

Ephésus ("Edeaos). A city of Ionia, near the 
mouth of the river Cayster, called by Pliny (H. N. 
v.29) alterum lumen Asiae. Mythology assigns, as 
its founders, Ephesus, the son of the river Cayster, 
and Cresus (Kpjcos), a native of the soil (Pausan. 
vii. 2). Another account makes it to have been 
settled by Ephesus, one of the Amazons (Steph. 
Byzant. s. v.;,Htymol. Mag. s. v.). According to 
a third tradition, the place owed its origin to the 
Amazons. If we follow the better authority of 
Strabo, we will find a settlement to have been 


Bronze Coin of Ephesus. 


first made in this quarter by the Carians and Le- 
leges. Androclus, the son of Codrus, came subse- 
quently with a body of Ionian colonists (Pausan. 
vii. 2). He protected the natives who had settled 
from devotion about the Temple of Artemis and 
incorporated: them with his followers, but ex- 
ipelled those who inhabited the town above, which 
the Carians and Leleges had built on Mount Prion 
(Pausan. 1. c.). Pliny enumerates other names for 
the city, such as Alopé, Morges, Ortygia, Ptelea, 
Samornia, Smyrna, Trachea, ete. 

Lysimachus, wishing to protect Ephesus from 
the inundations to which it was yearly exposed by 
the overflowings of the Cayster, built a city upon 
the mountain and surrounded it with walls. The 
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lybotum. In 1306, it was among the places which 
suffered from the exactions of the Grand Duke 
Roger ; and two years after it surrendered to the 
‘sultan Saysan, who, to prevent future insurrec- 
tions, removed most of the inhabitants to Tyriae- 
um, where they were massacred. In the con- 
flicts which desolated Asia Minor at a subsequent 
period, Ephesus was again a sufferer, and the city 
became at length reduced to a heap of ruins. 
Ephesus was famed for its splendid temple of 
Artemis or Diana. The statue of the goddess was 
regarded with peculiar veneration and was be- 
lieved by the people to have fallen from the skies. 
It was never changed, though the temple had been 
more than once restored. This rude object of pri- 
meval worship was a block of wood, said by some 
to be of beech or elm, by others cedar, ebony, or 
vine, and attesting its very great antiquity by the 
fashion in which it had been formed. It was carved 
into the similitude of Artemis, not as the graceful 
huntress, but an allegorical figure which we may 
call the goddess of nature, with many breasts, 
and the lower parts formed into an Hermaean stat- 
ue, grotesquely ornamented, and discovering the feet 
beneath. (See illustration on p. 137). It was gor- 
geously apparelled, the vest embroidered with em- 
blems and symbolical devices, and to prevent its 
tottering a bar of metal was placed under each hand. 
A veil or curtain, which was drawn up from the 
floor to the ceiling, hid it from view, except while 
service was in progress in the temple. This im- 
age was preserved till the later ages in a shrine, 
on the embellishment of which mines of wealth 
were consumed. The priests of Artemis suffered 
emasculation, and virgins were devoted to inyio- 
lable chastity. They were eligible only from the 
superior ranks, and enjoyed a great revenue with 
privileges, the eventual abuse of which induced 
Augustus to restrict them. 
The reputation and the riches of their goddess 
had made the Ephesians desirous of providing for 
her a magnificent temple. The fortunate discov- 
ery of marble in Mount Prion gave them new 
vigour. The cities of Asia contributed largely, and ° 
Croesus defrayed the expense of many of the col- 
umns, The spot chosen for it was a marsh, as most 


inhabitants were unwilling to remove into this, 
but a heavy rain falling, and Lysimachus stopping 
the drains and flooding their houses, they were 
glad to exchange. The port of Ephesus had origi- 
nally a wide mouth, but foul with the mud lodging 
in it from the Cayster. Attalus Philadelphus and 
his architect were of opinion that if the entrance 
were contracted, it would become deeper and in 
time be capable of receiving ships of burden. But 
the slime, which had before been moved by the 
flux and reflux of the tide and carried off, being 
shopped, the whole basin, quite to the mouth, was 
rendered shallow. The situation, however, was 
so advantageous as to overbalance the incon- 
veniences attending the port. The town in- 
ereased daily, and under the Romans was con- 
sidered the chief emporium of Asia this side of 
Taurus. In the arrangement of the provinces un- 
der the Eastern emperors it became the capital 
of the province of Asia. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century Ephesus experienced the same 
fate as Smyrna (q. v.). A Turkish pirate, named 
Tangripanes, settled here; but the Greek admiral, 
Toannes Ducas, defeated him in a bloody battle and 
pursued the flying Turks up the Maeander to Po- 


likely to preserve the structure free from gaps and 
uninjured by earthquakes. The foundation was 
made with charcoal rammed down and with fleeces. 
The base consumed immense quantities of mar- 
ble. The edifice was erected on a basement with ten 
steps. The architects were Chersiphron of Crete 
and his son Metagenes (B.c.541); and their plan was 
continued by Demetrius, a priest of Artemis; but 
the whole was completed by Daphnis of Miletus and 
a citizen of Ephesus, the building having occu- 
pied 220 years. It was the first specimen of the 
Ionic style in which the fluted column and capital 
with volutes were introduced. The whole length 
of the temple was 425 feet, and the breadth 220; 
with 127 columns of the Ionic order and of Parian 
marble, each of a single shaft and sixty feet high. 
These were donations from kings, according to 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 14), but there is reason to 
doubt the correctness of the text where this asser- 
tion is made, Of these columns thirty-six were 
carved; and one of them, perhaps as a model, by 
Scopas. The temple had a double row of columns, 
fifteen on either side; but Vitruvius has not de- 
termined if it had a roof, probably over the céll 
only. The folding-doors or gates had been con- 
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tinued four years in glue, and were made of cy- 
press wood, which had been treasured up for four 
generations, highly polished. These were found 
by Mutianus as fresh and as beautiful 400 years af- 
ter as when new. The ceiling was of cedar; and 
the steps for ascending the roof were of the single 
stem of a vine. 

The dimensions of this great temple excite ideas 
of uncommon grandeur from their massiveness; 
but the notices of its internal ornament increase 
one’s admiration. It was the repository in which 
the great artists of antiquity dedicated their most 
perfect works to posterity. Praxiteles and his son 
Cephisodorus adorned the shrine; Scopas contrib- 
uted a statue of Hecaté; Timareté, the daughter 
of Micon, the first recorded female artist, finished 
a picture of the goddess, the most ancient in 
Ephesus; and Parrhasius and Apelles employed 
their skill to embellish the walls. The excellence 
of these performances may be supposed to have 
been proportionate to their price; and a picture 
of Alexander grasping a thunderbolt, by the lat- 


ter, was added to the superb collection at the ex-| 


pense of twenty talents of gold. This deséription, 
however, applies chietly to the temple as it was re- 
built, after the earlier temple had been partially 
burned (perhaps the roof of timber only), by Heros- 


tratus, who chose that method to ensure to him- |} 


self an immortal name, on the very night that 
Alexander the Great was born. Twenty years af- 
ter, that magnificent prince, during his expedition 
against Persia, offered to appropriate his spoils to 
the restoration of if if the Ephesians would con- 
sent to allow him the sole honour and would place 
his name on the temple. They declined the pro- 
posal, however, with the flattering remark that it 
was not right for one deity to erect a temple to 
another; national vanity was, however, the real 
ground of their refusal. The architect who super- 
intended the erection of the new edifice was Dino- 
erates, of whose aid Alexander afterwards availed 
himself in building Alexandria (Vitruv. ii. praef. ; 
Plut. Alex. 72; Plin. H. N. vii. 3753 Solin. 40). The 
extreme sanctity of the temple inspired universal 
awe and reverence; and it was for many ages a re- 
pository of foreign and domestic treasure. There 
property, whether public or private, was secure 
amid all revolutions. 
an example to subsequent conquerors, and the im- 
piety of sacrilege was not suffered by the Ephesi- 
an goddess; but Nero deviated from this rule in 
removing many costly offerings and images and an 
immense quantity of silver and gold. It was again 
plundered by the Goths from beyond the Danube 
in the time of Gallienus —a party under Raspa 
crossing the Hellespont and ravaging the country 
until compelled to retreat, when they carried off 
@ prodigious booty. } 

The destruction of so illustrious an edifice de- 
served to have been carefully recorded by contem- 
porary historians. We may conjecture that it fol- 
jowed the triumph of Christianity. The Ephesian 
reformers, when authorized by the imperial edicts, 
rejoiced in the opportunity of insulting Artemis, 
and deemed it piety to demolish the very ruin of 
her habitation. When, under the auspices of Con- 
stantine and Theodosius, churches were erected, 
the pagan temples were despoiled of their orna- 
ments or accommodated to other worship. The 
immense dome of Saint Sophia now rises | from 
the columns of green jasper which were originally 

>. 


The conduct of Xerxes was) 
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placed in the Temple of Artemis, and were taken 
down and brought to Constantinople by order 
of Justinian. Two pillars in the great church at 
Pisa were also transported thence. The very site 
of this stupendous and celebrated edifice was long 
undetermined, but in 1869 was discovered by Mr. 
J.T. Wood—an Englishman who found a clue to 


its situation in two letters from Antoninus Pius to - 


the Ephesians (a.D. 145-150) ; in another letter from 
Hadrian, dated September 27th, a.p. 120; and in 
an inscription which prescribed the order of the 
processions to the temple. Excavations continued 
until 1874 have greatly added to our knowledge of 
the temple. See Falkner, Ephesus and the Temple of 
Diana (1862); Wood, Discoveries at Ephesus (1877) ; 
and Fergusson, The Temple of Diana at Ephesus (1883). 


Ephésus, SEVEN SLEEPERS OF. 
SLEEPERS OF EPHESUS. 


Ephétae (epeéra). A judicial court of high an- 
tiquity at Athens, consisting of fifty-one judges 
elected from the noblest Athenian families. It 
gave decisions in cases of murder at five different 
places, differing according to the character of the 
case. If the crime had a religious character, the 
Archon Basileus presided. (See ARCHON.) Solon 
did not abolish this court, but handed over to the 
newly organized Areopagus (q. v.) its most impor- 
tant functions—the power of deciding cases of in- 
tentional murder, poisoning, malicious wounding, 
arson, and the like. The nearest relations of the 
murdered person were bound by religious sanction 
to avenge his blood. At the funeral, and after 
that in the market-place, they uttered a solemn 
denunciation, which bade the murderer keep away 
from all public places, assemblies, and sanctuaries, 
and to appear before the court. The Archon Basi- 
leus, after the charge had been announced and re- 
ceived, repeated this denunciation. The prelimi- 
nary investigation, and determination of the place 
where the court was to be held, followed at three 
appointed times in three successive months. The 
case was not finally dealt with till the fourth 
month. On the first two days of the final trial 
the two parties, after solemnly taking an oath, 
conducted their case in person. On the third day 
judgment was given, in case the accused had not 
gone into voluntary exile. If he had, his property 
was confiscated, but he was pursued no further. 
Intentional murder was punished with death, ma- 
licious wounding with exile; the man’s property 
was confiscated in both cases. In the court of 
Areopagus if the votes of the judges were equal 
the accused was acquitted. If the homicide were 
legally allowed (as, for instance, that of an adul- 
terer) or legally innocent (as in self-defence), the 
case was investigated in the Delphininm, a sanc- 
tuary of the Delphic Apollo; and only a religious 
purification was exacted. Cases of unintentional 
homicide, murder of an alien, and instigation to 
murder, were taken at the Palladium, a sanctuary 
of Pallas. Instigation to murder was punished 
with banishment and confiscation of property, the 
murder of an alien with banishment, unintentional 
murder with banishment until the kinsmen of the 
murdered person gaye permission to the slayer to 
return. In the time of Demosthenes it would 
seem that the cases which used to be heard at the 
Delphinium and Palladium were handed over to the 
Heliastae. Thus the Ephetae had only two courts 
left them—that in Phreatto, a place in the Piraeus, 
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near the sea, and the Prytaneum. The former had 
only to judge in the rare event of a person ban- 
ished for unintentional homicide being charged 
with intentional murder. As he might not set 
foot on land, he was heard standing in a ship, and 
if found guilty was punished with banishment for 
life. At the Prytaneum a regular court was held 
on inanimate objects and animals which had been 
the cause of death to a human being. See AP- 
sycHon Dik#; and the works by Lange, Die 
Epheten und der Areopag vor Solon; and Philippi, 
Der Areopag und die Epheten. 


Ephialtes (Equddrys). (1) One of the Aloadae 
(1. v. 385). See ALopus. (2) A Malian, who in 
B.C. 480, when Leonidas was defending the pass of 
Thermopylae, guided a body of Persians over the 
mountain path, and thus enabled them to fall on 
the rear of the Greeks. (3) An Athenian states- 
man, a friend and partisan of Pericles, whom he 
assisted in carrying his political measures. He 
was instrumental in abridging the powers of the 
Areopagus—a measure assailed by Aeschylus in 
his Eumenides. Ephialtes thus made himself so 
obnoxious to the aristocratic party that his ene- 
mies had him assassinated, probably in the year 
B.C. 456. 


Ephippium (ehimmov or epinmeov). A saddle- 
cloth or pad. The saddle with a “tree” was un- 
known till the fourth century, although the pack- 
saddle seems to be of much earlier occurrence. 

In the absence of stirrups (later staffae, stapides, 
etc.), which are not mentioned till the emperor 
Mauricius (A.D. 602), there were several ways of 
mounting—as jumping with or without the aid of 
a Jance-shaft, with the assistance of others (avaBo- 
Aeis), or from steps (avaBaOpa). The last were set 
up, according to Plutarch, along the main roads 
by C. Gracchus. Or, the horse was taught to kneel 
at the word of command (Sil. Ital. x. 465). 

In more ancient art the horse is represented 
ridden bare-backed. Later, saddle- cloths, often 
double or with pads beneath, and fastened with 
one to three girths, appear with increasing fre- 
quency. The most elaborate trappings of this 
kind are seen on Scythian antiquities of the fourth 
century B.C. 

The use of trappings was originally regarded 
as effeminate by the Romans (Varro on Cato, De 
Lib. Educ.), but they were used : 
in pomps. Their development _ 
may be seen by a comparison of 
the examples appearing on the 
columns of Trajan, Antoninus, and 
Theodosius. On the first and sec- 
ond, and in the equestrian statue 
of M. Aurelius, are to be seen 
cloths alone, and pads filling up the hollow of the 
horse’s back with and without cloths. It is only 
on the Theodosian Column that the true saddle, 
with a bow behind and before, appears for the first 
time. The new name sella now emphasizes the 
new fashion. 


Ephori (€popou, “ overseers”), A board of five 
members at Sparta, elected annually from all the 
citizens. It is said to have been established by 
Lycurgus or King Theopompus (8.c. 770). The 
original intention was that it should give decisions 
in private matters, and represent the absent kings 
in certain of their duties, especially in the superin- 
tendence of the officials and of public discipline. 


Epbippium, (Coin 
of Labienus.) 
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But their circle of authority gradually widened, 
till it came to mean a superintendence over the 
whole commonwealth, including the kings. The 
ephors had the right of raising objections against 
their actions, calling them, like other officials, to 
account for their conduct, punishing them with 
fines and reprimands, and even prosecuting them 
before the Senate, and threatening them with de- 
position and death. They were the only citizens 
who were not obliged to rise in the kings’ pres- 
ence, a fact which gives a good idea of the relative 
position of the two parties. Besides the duty of 
opposing everything which they thought adverse 
to the laws and interests of Sparta, they had from 
early times the right of summoning the delibera- 
tive and legislative assemblies, the Tepovoia and 
’ExkAnaia, to make proposals to them, and take the 
lead in proceedings left to their management. 
Two of them regularly accompanied the kings on 
their campaigns. It is probable also that they 
had the superintendence of the public treasure. 
In their capacity of protectors of the public dis- 
cipline their authority extended itself to the mi- 
nutest details of private life. In regard to the He- 
lots and Perioeci it was still more absolute. Even 
on a perioecus they could pass sentence of death 
without trial. (See PERIOECI.) On important 
occasions a majority of their votes was required. 
At the end of their annual office, on which they 
entered at the beginning of the Spartan year or at 
the time of the autumnal equinox, they were liable 
to be called to account by their successors. The 
year was dated by the name of the first ephor on 
the boara. 


Ephorus ("Edopos). Of Cymae in Aeolis, a cel- 
ebrated Greek historian, a contemporary of Phil- 
ip and Alexander, flourished about B.c. 340. He 
wrote a universal history (‘Ieropiac), in thirty 
books, the first that was attempted in Greece. 
It covers a period of 750 years, from the return of 
the Heraclidae to B.c. 341. Of this history Diodo- 
rus Siculus made an extensive use. The work, 
however, has perished, with the exception of a few 
fragments, which may be found in Miiller’s His- 
toricorum Graecorum Fragmenta (Paris, 1841-78). 


Ephyra (Edipa). (1) The ancient name of Cor- 
inth; whence Ephyreius is used as equivalent to 
Corinthian, See CormrHus. (2) A town in Thes- 
saly, afterwards called Cranon. (3) A town in 
Epirus, afterwards called Cichyrus, 


Epibatae (em3ara). Marines appointed to de- 
fend the vessels in the Athenian navy, and entire- 
ly distinct from the rowers as well as from the 
land soldiers, such as hoplitae, peltasts, and cav- 
alry (Xen. Hell.i.2,§7; v.1,§11). It appears that 
the ordinary number of epibatae on board a tri- 
reme was ten, though in Thucydides vi. 42 we find 
700 epibatae for a fleet of 100 ships, sixty of which 
were equipped in the ordinary way and forty had 
troops on board. In consequence of the number 
of heavy-armed men ek rod karaddyou on the expe- 
dition, the Athenians appear to have reduced the 
number of regular epibatae from ten to seven. 

The epibatae were usually taken from the The- 
tes, or fourth class of Athenian citizens (Thue. vi. 
42); but on one occasion, in a season of extraordi- 
nary danger, the citizens of the higher classes were 
compelled to serve as epibatae (Thue. viii. 24), 

The term is sometimes also applied by the Ro- 
man writers to the marines (Hirt. Bell. Alex, 11; 
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Bell. Afric. 63); though these are more usually 
called classiarii milites. 

Epiblema (éri8\nua). See Pattium; TUNICA. 

Epib6lé (ém:Body). A fine imposed by a magis- 
trate on any official, or official body, for a misde- 
meanor. The various magistrates at Athens had, 
each in his own department, a summary penal ju: 
risdiction—i. e. for certain offences they might in- 
flict a pecuniary mulct or fine, not exceeding a 
fixed amount; if the offender deserved further 
punishment, it was their duty to bring him before 
a judicial tribunal, the magistrate proposing the 
penalty. Thus, in case of injury done to orphans 
and heiresses, or of misconduct at the great Dio- 
nysia, the archon might fine the parties; the gen- 
erals could fine a phylarch for disobedience; the 
same power belonged to the recyoro.oi (Aesch. ec. 
Ctes. § 27). If the person fined would not submit 
to it, the magistrate had to lay the case before a 
court (Lys. pro Milit. § 11); that was always re- 
quired when a demarch imposed a fine (C. I. 4. 
ii. 573 b). The amount of the fine (réA\os) which 
the individual magistrate might inflict, we do not 
know; the Senate of Five Hundred was compe- 
tent to fine to the extent of 500 drachmas. 

These emiBodai are to be distinguished from the 
penalties awarded by a jury or court of law (tuun- 
para) upon a formal prosecution, and from the fine 
of a thousand drachmas, which the accuser in a 
public action incurred when he dropped his accu- 
sation or failed to obtain a fifth part of the votes, 
or when a citizen refused to obey the summons to 
appear as a witness in court: in all these cases the 
magistrates had no discretionary power. 


Epicasté (Emixdaory). Commonly called Iocasté 
(q. v.). See Odyss. xi. 271. 

Epicephesia (Emxegycia). 
belonging to the tribe Oeneis. 

Epicharmus (Eziyappos). The first Greek com- 
ic writer of whom we have any definite account. 
He was a Syracusan, either by birth or emigra- 
tion (Theocr. Epig. 17). Some writers make him 
a native of the island of Cos, but all agree that he 
passed his life at Syracuse. It was about B.c. 
500, thirty-five years after Thespis began to ex- 
hibit, eleven years after the commencement of 
Phrynichus, and just before the appearance of 
Aeschylus as a tragedian, that Epicharmus pro- 
duced the first comedy properly so called. Before 
him, this department of the drama was little more 
than a series of licentious songs and sarcastic ep- 
isodes, without plot, connection, or consistency. 
(See ComorpiaA; Drama.) He gave to each exhi- 
bition continuity, and converted the loose inter- 
locutions into regular dialogue (Aristot. Poet. v. 5). 
The subjects of his Doric comedies, as we may infer 
from the extant titles of thirty-five of them, were 
partly parodies of mythological subjects, and, as 
such, not very different from the dialogue of the sa- 
tyric drama, and partly political, and in this respect 
may have furnished a model for the dialogue of 
the Athenian comedy. (See RHINTHONICA FABu- 
LA.) Tragedy had, some years before the era of 
Epicharmus, begun to assume its dignified charac- 
ter: The woes of heroes and the majesty of the 
gods had, under Phrynicus, become its favourite 
themes. The Sicilian poet seems to have been 
struck with the idea of exciting the mirth of his 
audience by the exhibition of some ludicrous mat- 
ter dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the 
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newly invented art. Discarding, therefore, the 
low drolleries and scurrilous invectives of the 
ancient Kkap@dia, he opened a novel and less ob- 
jectionable source of amusement by composing a 
set of burlesque dramas upon the usual tragic sub- 
jects. They succeeded, and the turn thus given 
to comedy long continued; so that when it once 
more returned to personality and satire, as it af- 
terwards did, tragedy and tragic poets were the 
constant objects of its parody and ridicule. The 
great changes thus effected by Epicharmus justly 
entitled him to be called the Inventor of Comedy 
(Theoer. Epig. 17), though it is probable that Phor- 
mis or Phormus preceded him by a few Olympiads 
(Aristot. Poet. iii. 5). But his merits do not rest 
here: he was distinguished for elegance of compo- 
sition as well as originality of conception. Deme- 
trius Phalereus says that Epicharmus excelled in 
the choice and collocation of epithets, on which 
account the name of ’Emydpy.os was given to his 
kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance 
and beauty. So many were his dramatic excel- 
lences that Plato terms him the king of comic 
writers, and in a later age and foreign country 
Plantus chose him as his model (Hor. Epist. ii. 1. 
58) and is thought to have borrowed from him the 
plot of the Menaechmi. The parasite who figures 
so greatly in the plays of the New Comedy and in 
those of Plautus was first brought upon the stage 
by Epicharmus. 

The plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the 
fragments still left us, abounded in apophthegms, 
little consistent with the ideas we might oth- 
erwise have entertained of their nature from our 
knowledge of the buffooneries whence his com- 
edy sprang and of the writings of Aristophanes, 
his partially extant successor. Epicharmus, how- 
ever, was a philosopher and a Pythagorean (Diog. 
Laert. viii. 78). We find Epicharmus still com- 
posing comedies B.C. 485 (Suidas, s, v. ’Eziy.), and 
again during the reign of Hiero, B.c. 477. He 
died at the age of ninety or ninety-seven years. 
Epicharmus is said by some authorities to have 
added the letters &, 7, , to the Greek alphabet, 
but inscriptions show that these characters were 
in use at Miletus half a century before his reputed 
birth. See Clermont-Gannean, Origine des Carac- 
téres Complémentaires de V Alphabet Grec in the Mé- 
langes Graux (Paris, 1884). See also Lorenz, Leben 
und Schriften des Epicharmus (1864); Klein, Grie- 
chisches u. romisches Drama (1865); and Donaldson’s 
Theatre of the Greeks, pp. 187-88 (8th ed. 1875). 


Epicheirotonia (€myetporovia). 


Epichysis (emiyvois). A wine-jug with a nar- 
row neck and small lip and with a handle (Menand. 
Fy. 490 M.); usually 
of metal—i. e. silver 
among the luxurious, 
bronze where sim- 
plicity was studied. 
Among the Romans 
it took the place of 
the earlier guttus, a 
narrow-necked cruet 
without a handle 
(Varr. L. L. v. 124); and glass became the favourite 
material. It was not unlike a modern claret-jug. 


See EcCcLEsIA. 


Epichysis. 


(Rich.) 


Bpiclérus (émikAnpos, also émuxAnpires and &ykAn: 
pos). The name given to the daughter or daugh- 
ters of an Athenian citizen who had no son, or 
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whose sons had died leaving no male issue. The 
érikAnpos was not, in our sense of the word, an 
‘‘heiress,” but rather a person who went with the 
estate. The heir was either the person to whom 
her father had devised the property on condition 
of marrying her, or her son or sons. It was deemed 
an object of importance at Athens to preserve the 
oikos. This was effected, where a man had no 
child, by adoption (eia7oinors); if he had no sons 
or grandsons, but a daughter, he might bequeath 
his property to any person, but the devisee was 
obliged to marry her; on the other hand, if he 
died intestate, her nearest relative might claim 
her in marriage, and the inheritance was trans- 
mitted through her to a grandson, who was, when 
of full age, adopted into the maternal grandfa- 
ther’s family (Isae. Pyrrh. § 73). Such an epicle- 
rus might be claimed in marriage by her father’s 
brothers, or in default of such by their sons or by 
the sons of her father’s sisters, or by her father’s 
uncles. If the daughter was poor (@j00a), the 
nearest of kin was bound by law either to marry 
her himself or to portion her, the law fixing a slid- 
ing scale for the different classes of the census— 
e. g. 500 drachmas, if he be of the highest class, 
ete. If there were several in the same degree of 
consanguinity, each of them had to contribute 
their share (mpos pépos). Upon the nearest rela- 
tive making his claim before the archon, public 
notice was given of the claim; it was written on 
the cavis, and read out in the following assembly 


(Poll. viii. 95), and at a later day the herald put | 


the question ei Tis audio Byrety 7) wapakataBadrew 
BovAera. Hf no one appeared to dispute the claim, 
the archon adjudged the heiress to him; if other 
claimants appeared, the archon instituted an ana- 
krisis, and a court was held for the decision of the 
right, which was determined according to the 
Athenian law of consanguinity. 

Even when a woman was already married, her 


husband was obliged to give her up to a man with | 
a better title; and men sometimes put away their | 


former wives in order to marry heiresses ( Isae. 
Pyrrh. § 64). Even after the decision of the court 
had been given in favour of one claimant, any 
other person who could show a better title might 
bring an action against the husband and claim 
the heiress ({[Demosth.] ¢. Macart. p. 1054, § 16 ). 
The limit of time for making such a claim is not 
known. 

The estate never passed into the possession of 
the husband of the heiress (Isae. Ciron. § 31); their 
son when of full age was adopted into his maternal 
grandfather’s family (Isae. Pyrrh. § 73) and took 
possession of the estate. He then became his 
mother’s legal protector (kvpios), and was bound to 
find her maintenance. If there: were more sons, 
they shared the property equally. There were 
epicleri at Mitylené and Phocis. With the Lycians 
daughters only could inherit. 

Epicnemidii Locri. See Locris. 

Epic Poetry. See Epos. 

Epicrates (Emxparns). (1) An Athenian who 
helped to expel the Thirty Tyrants (q. v.). Later, 
being sent on a mission to King Artaxerxes of 
Persia, he was accused of receiving a bribe from 
that monarch. Though acquitted of this charge, 
he was afterwards convicted of a similar offence 
and escaped death by flight. He is ridiculed by 
the comic poets for his large beard, whence he re- 
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ceived the nickname caxeaépos (Plat. Com. Presb. 
4 Meineke). (2) Of Ambracia; an Athenian writer 
of the Middle Comedy (Aelian, N, A. xii. 10). 
Epictétus (Emixrnros). An eminent Stoic phi- 
losopher, born in a servile condition at Hierapolis 
in Phrygia, about 4.p. 50. The names of his par- 
ents are unknown; neither do we know how he 
cane to be brought to Rome. But in that city he 
was for some time a slave to Epaphroditus, a freed- 
man of Nero, who had been one of his body-guard 
An anecdote related by Origen, which illustrates 
the fortitude of Epictetus, would also show, if it 
were true, that Epaphroditus was a most cruel 
master. Epictetus, when his master was twisting 
his leg one day, smiled and quietly said, “ You will 
break it”; and when he did break it, only ob- 
served, ‘Did I not tell you that you would do so?” 
It is not known how or when Epictetus managed 
to effect his freedom, but he could not have been 
still a slave when he left Rome in consequence of 
an edict against philosophers. This event, the 
only one in his life the date of which can be as- 
signed, took place, as has been said, in the year 


| A.D. 89, being the eighth year of Domitian’s reign. 


Epictetus then retired to Nicopolis in Epirus, and 
it is a question whether he ever returned to Rome. 
The chief ground for believing that he did is a 
statement of Spartianus ( Hadr. 16), that Epic- 
tetus lived on terms of intimacy with the emperor 
Hadrian; while it is agreed, on the other hand, 
that there is no good evidence of any of his dis- 
courses having been delivered at Rome, but that 
they contain frequent mention of Nicopolis. This 
argument, however, is hardly sufticient to over- 
throw the express testimony of Spartianus. It is 
not known when he died. Suidas says that he lived 
till the reign of Marcus Aurelius, yet the authority 
of Aulus Gellius is strong on the other side. He, 
writing during the reign of the first Antonine, 
speaks of Epictetus, in two places, as being dead 
(Noct. Att. ii. 18; xvii. 19). 

Epictetus led a life of exemplary contentment, 
simplicity, and virtue, practising in all particulars 
the morality which he taught. He lived for a 
long while in a small hut, with no other furniture 
than a bed and a lamp, and without an attendant; 
until he benevolently adopted a child whom a 
friend had been compelled by poverty to expose, 
and hired a nurse for its sake. A teacher of the 
Stoic philosophy, he was the chief of those who 
lived during the period of the Roman Empire. His 
lessons were principally, if not solely, directed to 
practical morality. His favourite maxim, and that 
into which he resolved all practical morality, was 
“bear and forbear,” avéyou kai déyov. He appears 
to have differed from the Stoics on the subject of 
suicide. We are told by Arrian, in his Preface to 
the Discourses, that he was a powerful and in- 
spiring lecturer; and, according to Origen (c. Cels. 
7, ad init.), his style was superior to that of Plato, 
It is a proof of the estimation in which Epictetus 
was held, that, on his death, his lamp was pur- 
chased by some aspirant after philosophy more 
eager than wise for 3000 drachmas, or over $500. 
Though it is said by Suidas that Epictetus 
wrote much, there is good reason to betieve 
that he himself wrote nothing. His Acatpi3ai 
were taken down by his pupil Arrian, and pub- 
lished after his death in eight books, of which four 
remain. The same Arrian compiled the Enchiri- 
dion or “manual,” an abstract of the teaching of 
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his master, and wrote a life of Epictetus, which is 
lost. Some fragments have been preserved, how- 
ever, by Stobaeus. Simplicius has also left a com- 
mentary on his doctrine in the Eclectic manner. 
The best edition of the remains of Epictetus is 
still that of Schweighiiuser, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1800). 
The text and a Latin translation by Diibner (1840) | 
may be recommended. The best English transla- | 
tions are those of Higginson, with a sketch of | 
Epictetus (Boston, 1865); Long (London, 1877) ; | 
and Rolleston (1881). See the popular work of | 
Canon Farrar, Seekers after God (1863). 

Epicurus ('Ezixoupos). A celebrated philoso- 
pher, born in the year B.c. 341, in the island of 
Samos, whither his father had gone from Athens, 
in the year B.c. 352, among 2000 colonists then 
sent out by the Athenians. Yet he was an Athe- 
nian by right, belonging to the deme Gargettus 
and to the tribe Aegeis, His father Neocles is 
said to have been a school-master, and his mother 
Chaeristrata to have practised arts of magic, in 
which it was afterwards made a charge against 
Epicurus that, when he was young, he assisted 
her (Diog. Laért. x. 4). Having passed his early 
years in Samos and Teos, he went to Athens at the 
age of eighteen. He had begun to study philoso- 
phy when only fourteen, from a desire, which the 
teachers to whom he had applied had failed to 
satisfy, of understanding Hesiod’s description of 
chaos. In Samos he is said to have received les- 
sons from Pamphilus, a follower of Plato (Cic. N. 
D.i. 26). On the occasion of this his first visit to | 
Athens, Epicurus stayed there for a very short 
time. He left if in consequence of the measures 
taken by Perdiccas after the death of Alexander 
the Great, and went to Colophon to join his father. 
In B.c. 310, he went to Mitylené, where he set up a) 
school. Staying only one year at this latter place, 
he next proceeded to Lampsacus, where he taught | 
for four years. He returned to Athens in the year 
B.c. 306, and now founded the school which ever 
after was named from him the Epicurean. He 
purchased a garden (Kaoe ’Emcxovpov) for eighty | 
minae (about $1450), wherein he might live with 
his disciples and deliver his lectures, and hence- | 
forth remained in Athens, with the exception only 
of two or three visits to his friends in Asia Minor, 
until his death, from stone in the bladder, B.c 270. 
He was in his seventy-second year when he died, 
and he had then been settled in Athens as a teach- 
er for thirty-six years. 

Epicurus is said by Diogenes Laértius (x. 9) to 
have had so many pupils that even whole cities 
could not contain them. Hearers came to him 
from distant places; and while men often desert- 
ed other schools to join that of Epicurus, there 
were only two instances, at most, of Epicurus be- 
ing deserted for any other teacher, Epicurus and 
his pupils lived together in the garden of which 
we have spoken, in a state of friendship, which, 
as it is usually represented, could not be sur- 
passed — abstaining from putting their property 
together and enjoying it in common for the quaint 
yet significant reason that such a plan implied mu- 
tual distrust. The friendship subsisting between 
Epicurus and his pupils is commemorated by Cic- 
ero (De Fin. i. 20). In this garden, too, they lived 
in the most frugal and decorous manner, though it 
was the delight of the enemies of Epicurus to rep- 
resent it differently, and though Timocrates, who 
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had once been his pupil and had abandoned 
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him, spread such gossip as that Epicurus used 
to vomit twice a day after a surfeit and’ that har- 
lots were inmates of the garden. (See LEONTIUM.) 
An inscription over the gate of the garden told 
him who might be disposed to enter that barley- 
cakes and water would be the fare provided for 
him (Sen. “Zp. 31); and such was the chastity of 
Epicurus that one of his principal opponents, 
Chrysippus, endeavoured to account for it, so as 
to deny him any merit, by saying that he was 
without passions (Stob. Serm. 117). Epicurus re- 


mained unmarried, in order that he might be able 


to prosecute philosophy without interruption. His 


| most attached friends and pupils were Hermachus 


of Mitylené, whom he appointed by will to sue- 
ceed him as master of the school; Metrodorus, 
who wrote several books in defence of his system ; 
and Polyaenus. Epicurus’s three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, also followed his 
philosophy, as also one of his servants, Mys, whom 
at his death he made free. Besides the garden in 
Athens, from which the followers of Epicurus, in 
succeeding time, came to be named “the philoso- 
phers of the garden” (Juv. Sat. xiii. 122; xiv. 319), 
Epicurus possessed a house in Melité, a village 
near Athens, to which he used often to retire with 
his friends. On his death he left this house, to- 
gether with the garden, to Hermachus, as head of 
the school, to be left by him again to whosoever 
might be his successor. See EDUCATION. 

In physics Epicurus trod pretty closely in the 
footsteps of Democritus; so much so, indeed, that 
he was accused of taking his atomic cosmology 


'from that philosopher without acknowledgment. 


He made very few, and these unimportant, altera- 
tions. According to Epicurus, as also to Democri- 
tus and Leucippus before him, the universe con- 
sists of two parts, matter (c@ua) and space, or 
vacuum (7d xevoy), in which matter exists and 
moves; and all matter, of every kind and form, 
is reducible to certain indivisible particles or 
atoms (drouor), which are eternal. These atoms, 
moving, according to a natural tendency, straight 
downward, and also obliquely, have thereby come 
to form the different bodies which are found in 
the world, and which differ in kind and shape, 
according as the atoms are differently placed in 
respect to one another. It is clear that, in this 
system, a creator is dispensed with; and indeed 
Epicurus, here again following Democritus, set 
about to prove, in an @ priori way, that this crea- 
tor could not exist, inasmuch as nothing could 
arise out of nothing, any more than it could ut- 
terly perish and becoming nothing. The atoms 
have existed always, and always will exist; and 
all the various physical phenomena are brought 
about, from time to time, by their various motions. 
The soul itself is made of a finer and more subtle 
kind of atoms, which, when the body dies and de- 
cays, separate and are dissipated. The various 
processes of sense are explained on the principles 
of materialism. From the surfaces of all objects 
continually flow thin, filmy images of things («ido- 
ha), Which, by impact on the organisin, cause the 
phenomena of vision, hearing, ete. 

It remains to speak of the Epicurean system of 
ethies. Setting out with the two facts that man 
is susceptible of pleasure and pain and that he 
seeks the one and avoids the other, Epicurus de- 
clared that it is a man’s duty to endeavour to 
increase to the utmost his pleasures and diminish 
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to the utmost his pains—choosing that which 
tends to pleasure rather than that which tends to 
pain, and that which tends to a greater pleasure 
or to a lesser pain rather than that which tends 
respectively to a lesser pleasure or a greater pain. 
He used the terms pleasure and pain in the most 
comprehensive way, as including pleasure and pain 
of both mind and body; and esteemed the pleas- 
ures and pains of the mind as incomparably great- 
er than those of the body. The highest pleasure, 
then, is peace of mind (arapaEia, dzrovia), and this 
comes from dpdvyars or the ability to decide what 
line of conduct will best secure true happiness. 
Death, he says, is not to be feared, for “‘ where we 
are, death is not; and where death is, we are not.” 


A, Ne 
VY 


Epicurus. (Baumeister,) 


The period at which Epicurus opened his school 
was peculiarly favourable. In place of the sim- 
plicity of the Socratic doctrine, nothing now re- 
mained but the subtlety and affectation of Sto- 
icism, the unnatural severity of the Cynics, or the 
debasing doctrine of indulgence taught and prac- 
tised by the followers of Aristippus. The luxuri- 
ous refinement which now prevailed in Athens, 
while it rendered every rigid scheme of philoso- 
phy, as well as all grossness of manners, unpopu- 
lar, inclined the younger citizens to listen to a pre- 
ceptor who smoothed the stern and wrinkled brow 
of philosophy, and, under the notion of conducting 
his followers to enjoyment in the bower of tran- 
quillity, 1ed them unawares into the path of mod- 
eration and virtue. Hence the popularity of his 
school. It cannot be denied, however, that from 
the time when this philosopher appeared to the 
present day, an uninterrupted course of censure 
has fallen upon his memory; so that the name of 
his sect has almost become a proverbial expres- 
sion for everything corrupt in principle and infa- 
mous in character. The charges brought against 
Epicurus are that he superseded all religious prin- 
ciples by dismissing the gods from the care of the 
world; that if he acknowledged their existence, it 
was only in conformity to popular prejudice, since, 
according to his system, nothing exists in nature 
but material atoms; that he showed great in- 
solence and vanity in the disrespect with which 
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he treated the memory of former philosophers and 
the characters and persons of his contemporaries ; 
and that both he and his disciples were addicted 
to the grossest sensuality. 

With respect to the first charge, it certainly ad- 
mits of no refutation. The doctrine of Epicurus 
concerning nature militated directly against the 
agency of a Supreme Being in the formation and 
government of the world, and his misconceptions 
with respect to mechanical motion and the nature 
of divine happiness led him to divest the Deity of 
some of his primary attributes. It is not true, 
however, that he entirely denied the existence 
of superior powers. Cicero charges him with in- 
consistency in having written books concerning 
piety and the reverence due to the gods, and 
in maintaining that the gods ought to be wor- 
shipped, while he asserted that they had no 
concern in human affairs. That there was an 
inconsistency in this is obvious. But Epicurus 
professed that the universal prevalence of the 
ideas of gods was sufficient to prove that they 
existed ; and, thinking it necessary to derive these 
ideas, like all other ideas, from sensations, he im- 
agined that the gods were beings of human form 
and made known to men by the customary ema- 
nations. He believed that these gods were eter- 
nal and supremely happy, living in the inter- 
mundane spaces (ueraxoopa) in a state of quiet, 
and meddling not with the affairs of the world. 
He contended that they were to be worshipped 
on account of the excellence of their nature, and 
not because they could do men either good or harm 
(Cic. N. D.i. 41; Sen. Ben. iv. 19). 

The Epicurean school was carried on, after Her- 
machus, by Polystratus and many others, concern- 
ing whom nothing is known; and the doctrines 
which Epicurus had taught underwent few modi- 
fications. When introduced among the Romans, 
these doctrines, though very much opposed at 
first, were yet adopted by many distinguished 
Under 
the emperors, Pliny the Younger and Lucian of 
Samosata were noted Epicureans. See LUuCRE- 
TIUS. 

Our chief sources of information respecting the 
doctrines of Epicurus are the tenth book of Diog- 
enes Laértius and the poem of Lucretius, De Re- 
rum Natura. Information is also furnished by 
the writings of Cicero, especially the De Finibus 
and the De Natura Deorum; by those of Seneca, 
and by the treatise of Plutarch, “Against Colo- 
tes.” Epicurus, according to Diogenes Laértius, 
was a more voluminous writer than any other phi- 
losopher, having written as many as 300 volumes, 
in all of which he is said to have studiously avoid- 
ed making quotations. All that now remains of 
his works are the letters contained in the tenth 
book of Diogenes Laértius and parts of two books 
of his treatise on Nature (Hept ®vcews), which were 
discovered at Herculaneum. The last were pub- 
lished at Leipzig in 1818, being edited by Orelli; 
further fragments will be found in the sixth vol- 
ume of the Hercul. Voll. Collectio Altera, of which 
the first part appeared at Naples in 1866. <A criti- 
cal edition of the first two letters was given by 
Schneider (Leipzig, 1813). See Lange’s Geschichte 
des Materialismus (Iserlohn, 1866); Trezza, Epicuro 
e VEpicureismo (Florence, 1877); Zeller, Philosophy 
of the Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics (Eng. trans. 
1880); Wallace, Epicureanism (1880); monographs 
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by Gizycki (Halle, 1879) and Kreibig (Vienna, 1885); 
Susemihl, i. 87 foll., and the article PHILosoPHtA, 
Bpicydes (Emxvdns). A Carthaginian of Sicil- 
ian origin who served with his brother Hippocra- 
tes, under Hannibal, with much distinction. He 
was the leader of the Punie party in Syracuse after 
the murder of the tyrant Hieronymus, and defended 
that city against the Roman general Marcellus. 


Epidamnus (’Exidapyos). See DyRRHACHIUM, 


Epidauria (ra ’Emdavpia). A festival at Athens 
in honour of Aesculapius (q. v.). See MysTEria. 

Epidaurus (’EriSavpos). (1) A town in Argolis 
on the Saronic Gulf, forming, with its territory 
Epidauria, a district independent of Argos, and 
was not included in Argolis till the time of the 
Romans. It was the chief seat of the worship of 
Aesculapius, whose temple was situated about five 
miles from the town. On the inscriptions lately 
found there, see Gardner, New Chapters in Greek 
History, ch. xii. (1892). (2) Styled LimEra, « town 
in Laconia, on the east coast, said to have been 
founded by Epidaurus in Argolis, 

Epideipnis (émidemvis ). 
dinuer. See CENA. 

Epidelium ("Eid7\cov). A town on thesoutheast- 
ern coast of Laconia with a temple of Apollo which 
contained an image of the god, said to have been 
cast into the sea at Delos and to have drifted ashore 
at Epidelium. See Curtius, Pelop. ii. 298 (1852). 

- Epidicus (ezidicos). An heiress. See EPICLERUS. 

Epidicus. A play of Plautus (q. v.) written 
after B.c. 195, with a somewhat complex plot and 
rather dull. Editions by Jacob (Liibeck, 1835), Gep- 
pert (Berlin, 1865), and Gray , Cambridge, 1893). 

Epidium. (1) One of the Ebudae Insulae, sup- 
posed to be the same with the modern Ila. (2) A 
promontory of Caledonia, corresponding to the 
southern extremity of the peninsula of Cantire. 


Epidéseis (émidécecs). Voluntary contributions, 
either in money, arms, or ships, which were made 
by the Athenian citizens in order to meet the ex- 
traordinary demands of the State. When the ex- 
penses of the State were greater than its revenue, 
it was usual for the pryfanes to summon an assem- 
bly of the people, and after explaining the necessi- 
ties of the State, to call upon the citizens to con- 
tribute according to their means. Those who 
were willing to contribute then rose and mentioned 
what they would give, while those who were un- 
willing to give anything remained silent or retired 
privately from the assembly. The names of those 
who had promised to contribute, together with 
the amount of their contributions, were written 
on tablets, which were placed before the statues 
of the Eponymi, where they remained till paid. 

These émiddcecs, or voluntary contributions, were 
frequently very large. Sometimes the more 
wealthy citizens voluntarily undertook a trier- 
archy, or the expenses of equipping a trireme 
(Demosth. ec. Mid. p. 566, § 161). We read that 
Pasion furnished 1000 shields, together with five 
triremes, which he equipped at his own expense 
(Demosth. ec. Steph. i. p. 1127, § 85). The liberality 
of Demosthenes himself was especially noteworthy; 
and his acts of munificence were recorded in the 
decree by which a crown was voted to him, 

Epigamia (émvyapia). The right of contracting 
a valid marriage, with all its legal consequences, 


A second course at 
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It was possessed only by citizens of the same State ; 
aliens could acquire it only by special legal au- 
thorization—i. e, a decree of the popular assembly. 
At Athens even the metoeci, or resident aliens, were 
excluded from it. Cf. the article ConuBIUM. 
Bpigénes (‘Exvyévys). (1) Of Sicyon, said to 
have been the oldest writer of tragedy, and to have 
preceded even Thespis. (2) An Athenian poet of 
the Middle Comedy who flourished about B.c. 380, 


Epigéni (Exiyovo, “ descendants”). The sons 
of the Grecian heroes who were killed in the First 
Theban War. (See PoLynices.) The War of the 
Epigoni is famous in ancient history. It was 
undertaken ten years after the first. The sons of 
those who had perished in the first war resolved 
to avenge the death of their fathers. The god, 
when consulted, promised them victory if led by 
Alemaeon, the son of Amphiaraiis. Alemaeon ac- 
cordingly took the command. Another account, 
however, given by Pausanias (ix, 9, 2), makes Ther- 
sander, son of Polynices, to have been at the head 
of the expedition. The other leaders were Amphi- 
lochus, brother of Alemaeon; Aegialeus, son of 
Adrastus; Diomedes, of Tydeus; Promachus, of 
Parthenopaeus; Sthenelus, of Capaneus; and Eu- 
rypylus, of Mecisteus. The Argives were assisted by 
the Messenians, Arcadians, Corinthians, and Mega- 
rians. The Thebans obtained aid from the neigh- 
bouring States. The invaders ravaged the villages 
about Thebes. A battle ensued, in which Laoda- 
mas, the son of Eteocles, slew Aegialeus, and fell 
himself by the spear of Alemaeon. The Thebans 
then fled; and, by the advice of Tiresias, they se- 
cretly left their city, which was entered and plun- 
dered by the Argives, and Thersander was placed 
on the throne. 

With the exception of the events of the Trojan 
War and the return of the Greeks, nothing was so 
closely connected with the Iliad and Odyssey as 
the War of the Argives against Thebes, since many 
of the principal heroes of Greece, particularly Dio- 
medes and Sthenelus, were themselves among the 
conquerors of Thebes, and their fathers before 
them, a bolder and wilder race, had fought on the 
same spot, in a contest which, although unattend- 
ed with victory, was still far from inglorious. 
Hence, also, reputed Homeric poems on the subject 
of this war were extant, which perhaps really bore 
a great affinity to the Homeric time and school. 
The second part of the Thebais, which related to 
the exploits of the Epigoni, was, according to 
Pausanias (ix. 9, 2), ascribed by some to Homer 
himself. The Epigoni was still communly ascribed 
to Homer in the time of Herodotus (iv. 32). See 
HOMERUS. 

Epigramma (eriypaypa). Properly an inscrip- 
tion, such as was often written upon a tomb, a 
votive offering, a present, a work of art, and the 
like, to describe its character. Inscriptions of 
this sort were from early times put into metrical 
form, and the writer generally tried to combine 
good sense and spirit in them. They were gen- 
erally, though not always, written in the elegiac 
metre. 

The greatest master of Greek epigram was Simon- 
ides of Ceos, the author of several of the sepulchral 
inscriptions on the warriors who fell in the Persian 
Wars. His lines are remarkable for repose, clear- 
ness, and force, both of thought and expression. 
Fictitious inscriptions were often written, contain 
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ing brief criticisms on celebrated men—as poets, 
philosophers, artists—and their productions. The 
form of the epigram was also used to embody in 
concise and pointed language the clever ideas or 
the passing moods of the writer, often with a tinge 
of wit or satire. The occasional epigram was a 
very favourite form of composition with the Alex- 
andrian poets, and remained so down to the latest 
times. Some writers, indeed, devoted themselves 
entirely to it. Many of the choicest gems of Greek 
literature are to be found in the epigrams. The 
epigrammatists used other metres besides the ele- 
giac, especially the iambic. In later times more 
complex and almost lyrical measures were em- 
ployed. The Greek Anthology has preserved some 
4500 epigrams, of the greatest variety in contents, 
and from the hand of more than 300 poets. (See 
ANTHOLOGY.) Among these are found some of the 
most celebrated names of ancient and of later 
times. A great number of epigrams are also found 
in inscriptions. 

Of all the Greek varieties of lyric poetry, the 
epigram was earliest welcomed at Rome. It lived 
on in an uninterrupted existence from Ennius till 
the latest times, being employed sometimes for in- 
scriptions, sometimes for other and miscellaneous 
purposes. In the first application, the epigram 
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was used after Ennius on sepulchral monuments, | 


utensils, works of art, etc. In the first century 
B.C. epigrams were written by Pompilins, Q. Lu- 
tatius Cafulus, Varro Atacinus, Licinius Calvus, 
and by others to whom erotic verses are ascribed, 
Many of the short poems of Catnllus are truly 
epigrammatic, and in the second half of the first 
century A.D. Martial handled the epigram in va- 
rious forms and with the power of a master. 


Augustus Caesar, Pedo, Cornificia, Sulpicia, and | 


Gaetulius also wrote epigrams. 
eral examples. We also have a collection of epi- 
grams by Luxorius in the sixth century A.D. 
Many such poems are preserved in inscriptions, 
besides a great number in manuscript, which in 
modern times have been collected into a Latin An- 
thology. In its last form of development, the epi- 
gram figures largely in the writings of modern 
Latinists—the most snecessful of whom in this de- 
partment were Bembo, Scaliger, Buchanan, More, 


Ausonius has sev- | 


| 


Stroza, Sannazarius, Melanchthon, Porson, and Lan- | 


dor. Scaliger, in the third book of his Poetics, 
classifies the epigram according to its possession of 
mel (adulatory epigram), fel (vindictive epigram), 
sal (witty epigram), and acetwum—with a fifth class 
combining two or more of these components. An 
excellent epigrammatic definition of the epigram 
is the following of unknown authorship : 


“Omne epigramma sit instar apis: sit aculeus illi; 
Sint sua mella; sit et corporis exigui.”’ 


This has been cleverly paraphrased in English as 
follows: 
“The qualities rare in a bee that we meet, 
In an epigram never should fail: 


The body should always be little and sweet, 
And a sting should be left in its tail.’ 


A French writer, Lebrun, has left the following 
epigrammatic comparison of the merits of Catullus 
and Martial: 
“Par ses traits fins Martial nous surprit, 
Mais la finesse a sa monotonie, d 


Ne l’é6pigramme il n’avait que esprit; 
Catulle seul en eut tout le genie.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—A collection of Greek epigrams 
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of the earlier sort can be made from the works 
mentioned under EpiGRAPHY; and the various 
editions of the Anthologies should be consulted— 
e. g. that of Boissonade, Jacobs, and Diibner in Di- 


'dot’s Bibliotheca Scriptorum Graecorum; and the 


Anthologia Latina of Riese (Teubner series) and 
Biihrens (1883). See also Corraeus, De Toto Eo. 
Poematis Genere Quod Epigramma Dicitur (1590); 
Cottunius, De Conficiendo Epigrammate (1632); V- 
Gallus, De Epigrammate (1641); Vavassor, De Epi- 
grammate Liber (1669); Heumann, Anthologia Latina 
(1721); Fayolle, Dictionnaire @Epigrammes (1817) ; 
Booth, Epigrams, Ancient and Modern (1863); and 
Dodd, Lpigrammatists of Medieval and Modern 
Times, 20 ed. (1875), which Jast contains a bibliog- 
raphy of the subject. A number of metrical verses 
in English of the best Greek epigrams is published 
by Bell (London, 1880), and a very good selection, 
with introduction, Greek text, translation, and 
notes, is that of Mackail (London, 1892). See But- 
ler, Amaranth and Asphodel (1881). 


Epigrapheis (€miypadeis). See EISPHORA. 


Epigraphy. From émypapew =inscribere. A 
word conventionally used to describe the scientific 
study of inscriptions. In its widest sense it has 
reference to all inscriptions, including words en- 
graved on rings, or stamped on coins, lamps, jars, 
vases, and other articles of use or ornament; but 
more strictly it relates to the historical inserip- 
tions carved upon slabs of stone (i. e. lapidary in- 
scriptions), or upon plates of bronze and other 
metal. Classical philology and archeology owe 
an inestimable debt to the study of the inscriptions 
that have been preserved to us from the Greek 
and Roman world, and to the inscriptions of these 
two great centres of civilization this short sketch 
must be confined. (For other epigraphic remains, 
see the articles ASSYRIA; BABYLONIA; CUNEIFORM 
INSCRIPTIONS; HIEROGLYPHICS; PERSIA. For in- 
scriptions on coins, see the article NUMISMATICS. ) 

I. GREEK.—The inscriptions of ancient Greece 
are more valuable than those of Rome, for the 
twofold reason that they date much further back 
in point of time, and because, being usually carved 
on marble, they have more generally survived 
the ravages of time than the bronze plates em- 
ployed by the Romans, which were either melted 


| by various conflagrations that consumed the build- 


ings where they were stored, or else were carried 
off by invading armies to be made over into coins. 
There are, however, some inscribed Greek tablets 
of bronze still surviving, as well as thin plates of 
lead marked with inscriptions. (See the Archdolog. 
Zeitung for 1877, p. 196; and id. for 1878, p.71; Franz, 


| Elementa Epigr. Graccae, p. 168; and Roberts, Greek 


Epigraphy, pp. 234-242.) One of the Greek bronze 
plates is represented on the next page. It contains 
part of a treaty between Oeanthea and Chaleion. 
Immense numbers of inscriptions were set up in 
ancient times, in all public buildings, in temples 
and theatres, and by the side of the great roads. 
Delphi and Olympia abounded in them; while the 
Parthenon and Acropolis at Athens, the Heraeum 
at Samos, the Artemisium at Ephesus, and, in fact, 
all the important sanctuaries, were great store- 
houses of inscriptions recording laws, decrees, trea- 
ties, gifts, arbitrations, and other memorable events 
of political and religious life. In all, some 30,000 
ancient Greek inscriptions are known to scholars. 
A brief account of the Greek alphabet is given 
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TON+FENONME 
E DETONVANEIEAZE 
Kotttow ye a 


Bronze Treaty Tablet found at Oeanthea. 


under the title ALPHABET, to which reference may 
be made. The alphabet itself is found in inscrip- 
tions in the so-called ‘“abecedaria,” of which one 
of the most interesting is the ‘‘Formello Alphabet,” 
found at Formello near Veii, in Italy, in 1882 by 
Prince Chigi, and of which a representation is 
given below. It is the only abecedarium in exist- 


ABSOFE Lao] ELE Tae La pATTHSN 
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The Formello Alphabet. 


ence which contains the archaic Greek forms of 
every one of the twenty-two Phenician letters 
arranged precisely in the accepted Semitic order. 
(Cf. Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, p. 20.) It also en- 
ables us to determine the alphabetic position and 
the form of the Greek letter which represents the 
san (shin)—i.e. FA. (See Kirchhoff, Studien zur Ge- 
schichte des griechischen Alphabets, pp. 134 foll.). Oth- 
er abecedaria are the “Alphabet of Caeré,” on a black 
vase found in 1836 by Galassi at Cervetri (Kirch- 
hoff, pp. 134 foll.); the “‘ Alphabet of Colle,” found 
painted on a tomb near Sienna in 1698; the “ Ce- 
polla Alphabet,” found near Basta in Calabria by 
Luigi Cepolla in 1805 (Kirchhoff, p. 157) ; the ‘ Co- 
rinthian Alphabet” (incomplete), on a piece of pot- 
tery from Corinth (Kirchhoff, p. 103); and the “Tonic 
Alphabet,” from a fragment of a marble stelé found 
by Newton at Calymna (Roberts, p. 19). 

The usual form for the Greek inscribed marbles 
was the ornAn, a Slab from three to five feet high 
and from three to four inches in thickness, slightly 
tapering to the top, which was plain or ornamented 
with a slight moulding. Another form of marble 
was the Bapds, or altar, square or circular. There 
are also pillars (kioves), sarcophagi, statue - bases, 
and even the walls of the cellae of temples (C. J. G. 
2905). Letters cut on walls and orjAa were picked 
out in blue or red pigment. 

The oldest Greek inscriptions yet discovered are 
from the island of Thera (Santorin) in the Aegean, 
which are mortuary records, and are by some schol- 
ars dated as far back as the tenth century B.c. The 
oldest, however, to which a definite date can be 
assigned are found cut on the knee of a colossal 


tat t+ Abu Simbel in Egypt 
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vice of Psammetichus, king of 

Egypt, and hence dating from 

the end of the seventh or the Lo ee sie — a 
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beginning of the sixth century = ging at Thera. 

B.c. Next in order come the prdyaros émoies. 
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(Woodhouse Collection.) 


inscriptions upon the bases of the statues set 
along the Sacred Way leading to the Temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae near Miletus, and assigned 
to the sixth century B.c. An inscription found 
by Newton at Halicarnassus, and known as the 
“Lygdamis Inscription,” is of the time of Herod- 
otus (B.C. 453), and is important as exhibiting 
the Ionic alphabet in almost exactly the form in 
which it was legally adopted at Athens, fifty years 
later. A fac-simile of this is given by Roberts in 
his Greek Epigraphy, p.175. (See, also, Newton and 
Pullan, Historical Discoveries at Halicarnassus, etc., 
pp. 23 foll.). A very interesting Greek inscription 
is that upon the trophy set up at Delphi by the 
Greeks to commemorate the Persian defeat at 
Plataea, and now in the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople, whither it was brought by Constantine. See 
COLUMNA. 

Greek inscriptions may be conveniently grouped 
under the following heads: (1) Historical and Po- 
litical (npicpara, vopor, treaties, records of awards 
and arbitrations between rival cities, letters from 
kings and other rulers, public accounts, lists of 
treasures, and laudatory inscriptions in honour of 
individuals); (2) Religious (rituals, laws relating 
to priests, calendars of sacrifices, rules of augury, 
etc.; prayers and imprecations, leases of sacred 
lands, oracles, etc.); (3) Private (dedications and 
honourary inscriptions, epitaphs, sepulchral in- 
scriptions, boundary stones of mortgaged lands, 
inscriptions on statues, etc.). The finest collec- 
tions of Greek inscribed marbles are those at Ath- 
ens, London (British Museum), Paris (Louvre), 
Smyrna, Constantinople, and Oxford. 

Il. Roman.—The oldest Latin inscriptions do 
not date from an earlier period than the beginning 
of the sixth century B.c. The oldest of all is prob- 
ably the so-called “Fibula Praenestina,” a gold 
clasp found at Praenesté in 1886, with a short in- 
scription written from right to left. Next in point 
of time comes the celebrated ‘‘Duenos Inscrip- 
tion” (q. v.), written (also from right to left) on 
three earthen pots, figured on p. 608, and called the 
“Vascula Dresseliana,” from the archaeologist, Dr. 
Dressel. 

Other Latin inscriptions of great historical and 
linguistic interest are those on the tombs of the 
Scipios, now in the Vatican Library, and other 
tituli sepulcrales, the Carmen Arvale (see FRATRES 
ARVALES), the Senatus Consultum de Bacchanali- 
bus (see DIONYSIA, p. 521), and a number of leges, 
such as the Lex Acilia Repetundarum (C. J. L. 
198); Lex Luci Lucerini on a stone found at 
Luceria (C. J. L. ix. 782), the Lex Luci Spoletini 
found at Spoletum in 1876 (Cortese, Latini Ser- 
monis Vetust. Exempla, p. 11), the Lex Antonia Ru- 
brica (C. I. L. 204), the Lex Salpensana and the 
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Lex Malacitana from Spain (C. I. L. ii. 1963, 1964), 
etc. 


Vascula Dresseliana, showing the Duenos Inscription. 


Roman inscriptions are, as a rule, of a much 
more formal character than the Greek, and are 
expressed in regular conventional formulae, with 
abbreviated designations of status for freemen, 
slaves, children, freedmen, and all the dignities 
and functions of official, military, and sacerdotal 
life. Formulaic, also, are the legal inscriptions of 
all kinds—the sortes, prayers, dedicatory sentences, 
and execrations—thus exemplifying the method- 
ical and orderly character of the Roman mind. 
The most important of the epigraphic abbrevia- 
tions are given in this Dictionary under the differ- 
ent letters of the alphabet. Informal inscriptions, 
especially the graffiti scratched upon the walls and 
elsewhere, are likewise numerous and valuable, 
and have a literature of theirown. See GRAFFITI. 
The finest collections of Roman inscriptions are at 
Rome (Vatican, Capitoline Museum, etce.), Naples 
(Museo Nazionale), London (British Museum ), 
Paris (Louvre), Vienna, and Munich. 

Besides the Latin inscriptions proper, of which 
some 70,000 are now known, there are dialectic 
inscriptions in Oscan and Umbrian, and some 6000 
in Etruscan. .See ErruRIA; Oscr; TABULA BAN- 
TINA; TABULAE IGUVINAE; UMBRIA. 

Ill. History or EpigrapHy.—The ancients 
themselves fully recognized the historical value 
of inscriptions, so that both orators and historians 
continually cite them as evidence. (See Demosth. 
De Falsa Legat.428; Aeschin. In Ctes.75; Herod. iv. 
88; v. 58; vil. 228; ix. 81; Thucyd. v. 18; and cf. 
Eurip. Suppl. 1202 foll.). Regular collections of 
Greek inscriptions were made by Philochorus (B.c. 
300), Polemo (hence called orn\oxdzas), Aristode- 
mus, and others. Cicero, Livy, Pliny the Elder, 
and Suetonius often cite important inscriptions. 
As soon as the revival of learning began after the 
downfall of the Roman Empire, the study of epi- 
graphy commenced —first of the Latin remains by 
scholars like Poggio Bracciolini and Signorili in 
the fourteenth century, and then of both Greek 
and Latin by Cyriacus of Ancona, who copied great 
numbers of monumental inscriptions, in which he 
was followed by Marcanoya, Felice Feliciano, Fer- 
rarino, Marino Sanudo, and others in the fifteenth 
century. The first printed collections were pub- 
lished by Spreti (Ravenna, 1489), Peutinger (Augs- 
burg, 1509), Huttich (Mayence, 1520), and Alber- 
tini (Rome, 1521). Early corpora inscriptionum are 
those of Apianus (Ingolstadt, 1534), Gruter (1603; 
re-edited by Graevius, 1707), Gudius (ed. by Hessel, 
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1731), Reinesins (1682), Fabretti (1699), Muratori 
(1739), Maffei (1749), and Donati (1765-75). Among 
these collections, however, were many inaccurate- 
ly copied inscriptions and many actual forgeries 
and falsifications, so that only after critical study 
and acute investigation could they be used with 
safety. The sifting of the inscriptions by Maffei, 
Marini, and others with a view to the detection 
of falsehood and to scientific research, laid the 
foundations of critical epigraphy. In 1828, Orelli 
(q. v.) published two volumes of Roman inscrip- 
tions embodying the researches of Marini and oth- 
ers, and in the same year August Boeckh published 
the first volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Grae- 
carum, subsequently augmented by other volumes 
and by the labours of Franz and Kirchhoff. The 
publication of these works fixed the methods of 
epigraphy; and from this time on, numerous epi- 
eraphists have devoted themselves to the study 
of inscriptions and to the working up in mono- 
graphs of the results obtained in their investiga- 
tions. The great Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum 
was projected as early as 1732 by Maffei, but was 
not actually begun until the work had been taken 
up by the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin. 
The first volume (Inscriptiones Antiquissimae ad C. 
Caesaris Mortem) appeared in 1863, containing also 
the Fasti Consulares and indices. Up to 1895, fif- 
teen volumes had appeared under the editorship 
of Mommsen, Henzen, De Rossi, Hiibner, Ritschl, 
Zangemeister, Wilmanns, Hirschfeld, Dessau, and 
others. The arrangement adopted is the geograph- 
ical. 

Of late, great attention to the study of inserip- 
tions has been given by students of the dialects, 
especially the dialects of Greece, as the informa- 
tion which the epigraphic remains afford is much 
more reliable than that derived from literature 
with its conventional and frequently artificial lan- 
guage. See DIALECTS. 

IV. BIsLioGRAPHY.—Standard works on Greek 
epigraphy are the following: Franz, Elementa 
Epigraphices Graecae (1840); Keil, Analecta Epi- 
graphica (1842); Reinach, Tvraité d’ Epigraphie 
Grecque (Paris, 1885); Hicks, Manual of Greek 
Historical Inscriptions (Oxford, 1882); Roberts, In- 
troduction to Greek Epigraphy (Cambridge, 1887). 
Important collections of Greek Inscriptions are 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Graecarum, 4 vols, (1828- 
1877); the Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum, 3 vols. 
(1873-83); Lebas, Voyage Archéologique en Gréce et 
en Asie Mineure, 6 vols. (Paris, 1847); Keil, Syl- 
loge Inseriptionum Boeoticarum (Leipzig, 1847); 
Kaibel, “pigrammata Graeca ex Lapidibus Conlecta 
(Berlin, 1878); Rangabé, Antiquités Helléniques, 2 
vols. (Athens, 1842-55); Rose, Inscriptiones Graecae 
Vetustessimae (Cambridge, 1825); Roehl, Imagines 
Inscriptionum Graec. Antiquissimarum (Berlin, 1883); 
Hicks and Newton, Collection of Anc. Gk. Inscript. 
in the British Museum, 3 parts (Oxford, 1874-86) ; 
Cumanudes, ’Arrixjs "Emvypadal 'EmiripBeo (Ath- 
ens, 1871); Dittenberger, Sylloge Inscriptionum 
Graecarum (Leipzig, 1883); and with especial ref- 
erence to the dialects, Cauer, Delectus Inscriptio- 
num Graecarum, ete, (Leipzig, 1883); Collitz, Samm- 
lung der: griechischen Dialekt - Inschriften, 3 vols. 
(Gottingen, 1884-86); Larfeld, Sylloge Insecriptio- 
num Boeoticarum Popularem Dialectum Exhibentium 
(Berlin, 1883); Roehl, Inscript. Graec. Antiquiss. 
praeter Atticas in Attica Repert. (Berlin, 1882); Hoft- 
man, Die griechischen Dialekte (Gbttingen, 1891). On 
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the language of the Greek inscriptions see especial- 
ly Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften 
(Berlin, 1885); Meister, Die griechischen Dialekte 
(Gottingen, 1882-89); and the bibliography given 
in the article DiaLects. Other valuable supple- 
mentary reading will be found in the following: 
Hinrichs, the article “Griechische Epigraphik” in 
I. Miiller’s Handbuch; Newton, Hssays on Art and 
Archaeology (London, 1880); Newton and Pullan, 
History of Discoveries at Halicarnassus, ete., 2 vols. 
(London, 1862); the article by Egger, Des Collec- 
tions des Inscriptions Greeques, in the Journal des 
Savants for 1871; and Westermann in Pauly’s Real- 
Encyclopddie, s. v. “ Inscriptions.” 

Standard works on Roman epigraphy are the fol- 
lowing: Cagnat, Cow's @Epigraphie Latine (2a ed. 
Paris, 1890); Egbert, Introd. to Study of Lat. Inscrip- 
tions (N. Y. 1895); Bone, Anleitung zwm Lesen, Ergéin- 
zen, und Datiren rémischer Inschriften (Tréves, 1881); 
Blanchére, Hist. de VEpigraphie Romaine (Paris, 
1887); the article “ Rémische Epigraphik” in I. 
Miiller’s Handbuch ; and that by E. Hiibner in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, s. v. “ Inscriptions,” vol. 
xiii. pp. 124-133. Valuable collections of Latin in- 
scriptions are the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, 
15 vols. (Berlin, 1863 foll.); Morcelli, Lexicon Epi- 
graphicum (Padua, 1819); Zell, Handbuch der ré- 
mischen Epigraphik, 2 vols. ( Heidelberg, 1850-52 ) ; 
Ritschl, Priscae Latinitatis Monumenta Epigraphica, 
with 5 supplements (Berlin, 1862); Hiibner, Ex- 
empla Scripturae Epigraphicae Latinae ( Berlin, 
1885); and for general and convenient use, the 
two following: Wilmanus, Exempla Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1873); and Dessan, In- 
scriptiones Latinae Selectae, vol. i. (Berlin, 1892). 
A good selection of Latin inscriptions, with an 
introduction and commentary, is that of Words- 
worth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin 
(Oxford, 1874), containing also literary remains. 
Elementary is the work of F. D. Allen, Remnants 
of Early Latin (Boston, 1884). Ashort and conven- 
ient collection, showing the forms of the letters, 
is that of Cortese, Latini Sermonis Vetustioris Ex- 
empla Selecta (Turin, 1892). For very early and 
dialectic Latin, see Schneider, Dialectorum Itali- 
carum Aevi Vetustioris Exempla Selecta (Leipzig, 
1886); and for Etruscan, Oscan, and Umbrian, 
Mommsen, Die Unteritalische Dialekte (Leipzig, 
1850); Fabretti, Corpus Inserip. Italicarum An- 
tiquitoris Aevi, and its supplements (Turin, 1867, 
1872-77); and the bibliography given in the arti- 
cles ErruriA; Oscr; UmBria. Christian inserip- 
tions are collected by De Rossi (see CATACUMBAE) ; 
by Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes dela Gaule, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1857-65) ; and by Hiibner, Inscriptiones 
Britanniae Christianae (Berlin, 1876), and id. In- 
script. Hispaniae Christ. (Berlin, 1871). See, also, 
Le Blant, L’Epigraphie Chrétienne en Gaule et dans 
VAfrique (Paris, 1890). General supplementary 
reading will be found in Curtius’s Studien (Leipzig, 
1868-78); in Hiibner’s Grundriss zu Vorlesungen 
iiber die lateinische Grammatik (2d ed. Berlin, 1880) ; 
and the Dizionario Epigrafico di Antichita Romane 
(Rome, 1886 foll.). 

Epimelétae (émpeAnrai, “ overseers”). The name 
given at Athens to commissioners nominated as 
occasion might require for the superintendence of 
departments. Some of these commissioners were 
regularly elected every year—as ©. g. the ten epi- 
meletae of the wharves, who were responsible for 
the care of the ships of war and equipments stored 
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in the docks; and the ten commissioners of the 
Emporium, whose duty it was to enforce the laws 
relative to duties and commerce. For the com- 
nussioners of the revenue, see TAMIAS. 


Epimenides (Emijevidys). A Cretan, contem- 
porary with Solon, and born perhaps in B.c. 659, 
at Phaestus, in the island of Crete, according to 
some accounts, or at Cnosus according to others. 
Many marvellous tales are related of him, It is 
said that, going by his father’s order in search of 
a sheep, he laid himself down in a cave, where he 
fell asleep and slept for fifty years, on which legend 
Goethe has written a poem. He then made his ap- 
pearance among his fellow-citizens with long hair 
and a flowing beard, and with a knowledge of 
medicine and natural history which then appear- 
ed more than human. Another story told of this 
Cretan was that he had the power of sending 
his soul out of his body and recalling it at pleas- 
ure; that he had familiar intercourse with the 
gods, and possessed the power of prophecy. The 
event of his life by which he is best known was 
his visit to Athens at the request of the inhabi- 
tants, in order to pave the way for the legislation’ 
of Solon by purifications and propitiatory sacri- 
fices. These rites were intended, according to the 
spirit of the age, to allay the feuds and party 
dissensions which prevailed there; and, although 
what he enjoined was mostly of a religious nature 
(for instance, the sacrifice of a human victim, the 
consecration of a temple to the Eumenides, and of 
two altars to Hybris and Anaidea, the two evil 
powers which were exerting their influence on 
the Athenians), there can be little doubt that his 
object was political, and that Solon’s constitution 
would hardly have been accepted had it not been 
recommended and sanctioned by some person who, 
like Epimenides, claimed from men little less than 
the veneration due to a superior being. The Athe- 
nians wished to reward Epimenides with wealth 
and public honours, but he refused to accept any 
remuneration, and demanded only a branch of the 
sacred olive-tree and a decree of perpetual friend- 
ship between Athens and his native city. Epime- 
nides is said to have lived, after his return to 
Crete, to the age of 157 years. Other accounts 
give his age as nearly 230 years. Divine honours 
were paid him by the Cretans after his death. 

Epimenides composed a theogony and other 
poems concerning religious mysteries. He wrote 
also a poem on the Argonautic Expedition, and 
other works, which are entirely lost. His trea- 
tise on oracles and responses, mentioned by St. Je- 
rome, is said to have been the work from which 
St. Paul quotes in the epistle to Titus (i. 12). See 
Diog. Laért.i.109; Val. Max. viii. 13. See the mon- 
ograph by Schultess, De Epimenide Crete (Vienna, 
1877). 

Epimétheus ('EmpnOevs). ‘“ Afterthought.” 
Brother of Prometheus and husband of Pandora, 
See PANDORA; PROMETHEUS. 

Epiméthis. A patronymic of Pyrrha, the daugh- 
ter of Epimetheus (Ovid, Met. i. 390). 

Epinikion (émwikiyv). A prize hymn, such as 
the odes of Pindar (q. v.), sung by the chorus in 
honour of the victors at the great national games. 

Epiphanéa (‘Emupavera). (1) A town of Cilicia 
Campestris, southeast of Anazarbus, and situated 
on the small river Carsus, near the range of Mount 
Amanus (Plin, H, N. v. 27). (2) A city of Syria, on 
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the Orontes, below Apamea. 
name was Hamath, and it was reckoned by the 
people of the East one of the most magnificent 
cities in the world, having been founded, as they 
imagined, by Hamath, one of the sons of Canaan. 
Allusion is frequently made to Hamath in the Old 
Testament. (Cf. Gen. x. 18; 2 Sam. viii. 9; 2 Kings, 
xlviii. 34.) Its name was changed to Epiphanea, 
in honour of Antiochus Epiphanes. 

Epiphanes (‘Emipavyjs). A surname of Anti- 
ochus IV. and Antiochus XI., kings of Syria. 

Epiphanius (Em@dyws). A bishop of Salamis 
in Cyprus, in the fourth century. He was born 
of Jewish parents, near Eleutheropolis, in Pales- 
tine, about A.D. 320, and appears to have been edu- 
cated in Egypt, where he imbibed the principles 
of the Gnostics. At length he left them, and, be- 
coming an ascetic, returned to Palestine and 
adopted the discipline of St, Hilarion, the founder 
of monachism in that country. Epiphanius erect- 
ed a monastery near the place of his birth, over 
which he presided till he was made bishop of Sala- 
mis in 367. Here he remained about thirty-six 
years, and composed most of his writings. In 391 
he commenced a controversy with John, bishop of 
Jerusalem, relative to the Platonic doctrines of the 
learned and laborious Origen, against which he 
wrote and preached with implacable bitterness. 
John favoured Origen’s views, but Epiphanius 
found in Theophilus, the violent bishop of Alexan- 
dria, a worthy coadjutor, who, in 399, convened a 
council and condemned all the works of Origen. 
Epiphanius himself then called a council in Cyprus, 


A.D. 401, and reiterated this condemnation. After- | 


wards, he embroiled himself with the empress 
Eudoxia; for on the occasion of her asking him 
to pray for the young Theodosius, who was dan- 
gerously ill, he replied that her son should live 
provided she would disavow the defenders of 
Origen. To this presumptuous message the em- 
press indignantly answered that her son’s life was 
not in the power of Epiphanius, whose prayers 
were unable to save that of his own archdeacon 
who had recently died. After thus vainly endeay- 
ouring to gratify his sectarian animosity, he re- 
solved to return to Cyprus; but he died at sea on 
the passage, A.D. 403. The principal works of 
Epiphanius are: (1) Tavdpvoy, or a Treatise on Her- 
esies—that is, peculiar sects (aipéaeis). This is the 
most important of his writings and treats of eighty 
sects, from the time of Adam to the latter part of 
the fourth century. (2) ’Avaxe@adalwots, or an 
Epitome of the Panarion. (3) “Ayxuperdr, or a 
Discourse on the Faith, explaining the doctrine of 
the Trinity, Resurrection, etc. (4) A treatise on 
the ancient weights, measures, and coins of the 
Jews. St. Jerome admires Epiphanius for his skill 
in the Hebrew, Syriac, Egyptian, Greek, and Latin 
languages, and styles him “ Pentaglottus ” (Ievrd- 
yA@rros), or the Five-tongued. His writings are 
of great value, as containing numerous citations 
from curious works which are no longer extant. 
See the monograph by Lipsius (Vienna, 1865), 

Epipdlae (Emurodai). See SYRACUSAE. 

Epirredium. See Repa. 

Epirus ("Hreipos). A country to the west of 
Thessaly, lying along the Adriatic. The Greek 
term, which answers to the English word main- 
land, appears to have been applied at a very ear- 
ly period to that northwestern portion of Greece 
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Its Oriental and true | which is situated between the chain of Pindus and 


the Ionian Gulf and between the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains avd the river Achelotis—this name being 
probably used to distinguish it from the large, 
populous, and wealthy island of Coreyra, which 
lay opposite to the coast. It appears that, in very 
ancient times, Acarnania was also included in the 
term, and in that case the name must have been 
used in opposition to all the islands lying along 
the coast (Hom. Od. xiv. 100). 

The inhabitants of Epirus were scarcely consid- 
ered Hellenic. The population in early times had 
been Pelasgic. The oracle at Dodona was always 
called Pelasgic, and many names of places in Epi- 
rus were also borne by the Pelasgic cities of the op- 
posite coast of Italy. But irruptions of Ilyrians 
had barbarized the whole nation ; and though He- 
rodotus speaks of Thesprotia as a part of Hellas, 
he refers rather to its old condition, when it was 
a celebrated seat of the Pelasgians, than to its 
state at the time when he wrote his history. In 
their mode of cutting the hair, in their costume, 
and in their language, the Epirotes resembled the 
Macedonians, who were an Illyrian race. 'Theo- 
pompus, cited by Strabo, divided the inhabitants 
of Epirus into fourteen different tribes, of which the 
most renowned were the Chaonians, Thesprotians, 
and Molossians. The Molossians claimed descent 
from Molossus,son of Neoptolemus and Andromaché, 
Tradition reported that the son of Achilles, Neop- 
tolemus or Pyrrhus, as he is also called, having 
crossed from Thessaly into Epirus on his return 
from the siege of Troy, was induced, by the advice 
of an oracle, to settle in the latter country, where, 
having subjugated a considerable extent of terri- 
tory, he transmitted his newly formed kingdom to 
Molossus, his son by Andromaché, from whom his 
subjects derived the name of Molossi. 

The history of Molossia is involved in great ob- 
scurity until the period of the Persian invasion, 
when the name of Admetus, king of the Molossi, 
occurs from the circumstance of his having gen- 
erously afforded shelter to Themistocles when in 
exile and pursued by his enemies, although the 
influence of that celebrated statesman had pre- 
viously been exerted against him in some nego- 
tiations which he had carried on at Athens (Thue. 
i. 136). Admetus was succeeded by his son Thary- 
bas or Tharymbas, who appears to have been a 
minor towards the beginning of the Peloponne- 
sian War, when we find his subjects assisting the 
Ambraciots in their invasion of Acarnania. Tha- 
rybas is represented by Plutarch (Pyrrh.) as a wise 
and able monarch, and as encouraging science and 
literature. His successor is not known; but some 
years after, we hear of a prince called Alcetas, who 
was dethroned by his subjects but restored by Di- 
onysius of Syracuse (Pausan. i. 11). Neoptolemus, 
his son, reigned but for a short time and left the 
crown to his brother Arybas, together with the 
care of his children. Alexander, the eldest of 
these, succeeded his uncle, and was the first sov- 
ereign of Epirus who raised the character and 
fame of that country among foreign nations by his 
talents and valour. His sister Olympias had been 
married to Philip of Macedon before his accession 
to the throne of Epirus, and the friendship thus 
cemented between the two monarchs was still fur- 
ther strengthened by the union of Alexander with 
Cleopatra, the daughter of Philip. It was dur- 
ing the celebration of their nuptials at Edessa 
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that the king of Macedon was assassinated. Alex- 
ander of Epirus seems to have been an ambitious 
prince, desirous of conquest and renown. There 
is good reason for believing that he united the 
Chaonians, Thesprotians, and other Epirotic clans, 
together with the Molossians, under his sway, as 
we find the title of king of Epirus first assumed 
by him (Diod. Sic. xvi. 72). Having been applied 
to by the Tarentines to aid them against the at- 
tacks of the Lucani and Bruttii, he eagerly seized 
this opportunity of adding to his fame and enlarg- 
ing his dominions. He therefore crossed over into 
Italy with a considerable force, and, had he been 
properly seconded by the Tarentines and the oth- 
er colonies of Magna Graecia, the barbarians, af- 
ter being defeated in several engagements, must 
have been conquered. But Alexander, being left 
to his own resources and exertions, was at length 
surrounded by the enemy and slain (B.c. 326) 
near Pandosia in the Bruttian territory (Livy, 
viii. 24). On the death of Alexander the crown 
devolved on his cousin Aeacides, the son of Ary- 
bas, the former king, of whom little is known, ex- 
cept that, having raised an army to assist Olym- 
pias against Cassander, his soldiers mutinied and 
deposed him; not long after, however, he appears 
to have been reinstated. His brother Alcetas, who 
succeeded him, was engaged in a war with Cas- 
sander, which proved disastrous; for, being de- 
feated, his dominions were overrun by the forces 
of his victorious enemy, and he himself was put 
to death by his rebellious subjects. The name of 
Pyrrhus, who now ascended the throne, gives to 
the history of Epirus an importance it never 
would otherwise have possessed. (See PYRRHUS.) 
Alexander, the eldest son of Pyrrhus, succeeded 
his father, whom he sought to emulate by at- 
tempting afresh the conquest of Macedon. On 
this occasion Antigonus Gonatas was again van- 
quished and driven from his dominions. But De- 
metrius, his son, haying raised another army, at- 
tacked Alexander and presently compelled him to 
evacuate the Macedonian territory (Just. xxvi. 3). 
At the expiration of two other insignificant reigns, 
the royal line of the Aeacidae becoming extinct, 
the Epirots determined to adopt a republican 
form of government, which prevailed until the 
subjugation of Macedon by the Romans. Hav- 
ing been accused of favouring Perseus in the last 
Macedonian War, they became the objects of the 
bitterest vengeance of the Romans, who treated 
them with unnsual severity. Aemilius Paullus de- 
stroyed seventy of their towns and sold 150,000 of 
the inhabitants into slavery. Epirus, having lost 
its independence, was then annexed as a province 
to the Roman Empire. See Merleker, Darstellung 
des Landes und der Berwohner von Epeiros (Konigs- 
berg, 1841); and Bowen, Athos, Thessaly, and Epirus 
(London, 1852). 


Epirus Nova. 
Episcepsis (ericxnwis). 


See ILLYRICUM. 
See MARTYRIA. 


Episcdpi (¢ricxoro.). Inspectors or commis- 
sioners, who were sometimes sent by the Atheni- 
ans to interfere in the affairs of subject States (C. 
J. A.i. 9,10). The episcopi exercised civil author- 
ity, and perhaps judged on the spot small causes 
where Athenians were concerned. The episcopus 
in Aristophanes carries two ballot-boxes (kddw, Av. 
1032, 1053). From the same source we learn that 
these episcopi received a salary at the cost of the 
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State to which they were sent, and that they were 
appointed by lot.  * 

Epistates (€micrarns). See Bout. 

Epistéla (émorodn). A letter, written upon 
paper for transmission to an absent person, as dis- 
tinguished from one written upon waxed tablets 
(Cic.; Caes.; Tac.; Mart. Ep. xiv. 11, chartae episto- 
lares.) The annexed illustration represents a letter 


eee 
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Sealed Letter, (Pompeian Painting.) 

folded and sealed, with its direction, as represented 
by a painting on the walls of a house at Pompeii, 
in which it is accompanied by various implements 
employed for writing, both on paper and wax. It 
is engraved in the Mus. Borb. xiv. tay. a and B, 
1852, where the address upon it is thus deciphered : 
Marco LucRETIO FLAMINI MarTIs DECURIONI 
Pomprt.—‘ To Marcus Lucretius, Priest of Mars, 
Decurion, Pompeii.” (See WRITING AND WRITING 
MaTeERIALS.) Letters usually had prefixed to them 
the name of the sender and the person addressed, 
and were not signed at the end. The following 
are some of the usual forms: CICERO VARRONI 
(Cicero to Varro); CICERO DOLABELLAE S&S. (Cicero 
to Dolabella, greeting); Cicero PxLanco §. D. 
(Cicero to Plancus gives greeting); C1cERO Imp. 
PLaNco (Cicero, the commander, to Plancus); 
CicERO D. Bruto S. P. D. (Cicero to Decimus 
Brutus gives a hearty greeting); CICERO. TEREN- 
TIAE SUAE (Cicero to his Terentia). S. stands for 
salutem; S. D. salutem dicit; and 8S. P. D. for salu- 
tem plurimam dicit. Formulas of courtesy that 
often begin letters are the following: 8. V. B. E. 
(si vales, bene est); S. V. B. E. E..V. (si vales bene 
est; ego valeo); S. V. E. Q. V. B. E. E. Q. V. (si vos 
exercitusque valetis bene est; ego quoque valeo), ete. 
Phrases of courtesy or affection at the end of a 
letter are the following: Vale.—Cura ut valeas.— 
Da operam ut valeas.— Fac ut diligentissime te ipsum 
custodias.—Cura ut valeas et me, ut amas, ama.— 
Cura ut valeas et nos ames et tibi persuadeas te a me 
fraterne amari.— Vale et nos dilige.— Bene vale et me 
dilige.—-Fac valeas meque ames.—Tu, ut instituisti, 
me diligas rogo, proprieque tuum esse tibi persuadeas. 
— Fac valeas meque mutuo diligas. — Etiam atque: 
etiam vale. 

The date and place, if written at all, are given 
at the end of the letter. Thus: Data pr. Kal. Mai. 
Brundisii.—Hoc ex Nicia, ete. 

The epistle plays an important part in ancient 
as in modern literature, though in classical Greek 
literature the number of genuine letters is small. 
The collection attributed to Plato, though highly 
interesting and regarded by Grote as authentic, is 
rejected by recent scholarship; and so the letters 
ascribed to Demosthenes, to Aeschines, and to Xen- 
ophon. The nine that bear the name of Isocrates 
are universally accepted as his. (See ISOCRATES.) 
Three letters of Epicurus are preserved by Diog- 
enes Laértius. Specimens of the official epistle 
are to be seen in the oration of Demosthenes on 
the Crown. Much valuable information on the 
history of the times is gathered from the later 
Greek letters of Gregory Nanzianzenus, Basil, 
Chrysostom, and other ecclesiastical writers. 

Letter writing was from an early period culti- 
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vated among the Romans, and both official and 


personal letters of eminent men soon began to be, 


collected, such as the letters of the elder Cato to 
his son, and of Cornelia to C. Gracchus. At a later 
period, those of Caesar, Brutus, and especially of 
Cicero, were preserved. Most of the Roman let- 
ters remaining to us are not the genuine private 
correspondence of their authors, but were from the 
first written with an eye to publication, like the 
priggish and self-conscious epistles of the younger 
Pliny. The most valuable correspondence ever 
preserved is that of Cicero, whose letters to the 
number of nearly one thousand were published by 
his amanuensis, Tiro (q.v.). These are the familiar 
effusions of the orator, written with no view to 
publication, and are invaluable for the light they 
throw upon the personality of the writer and the 
history of his times. See CICERO. 

Examples of letters in historical works are those 
in Antipater, Quadrigarius, and especially in Sal- 
lust. The epistolary form was also used by the 
jurists for their responsa on questions of law; by 
scholars for their learned discussions (e. g. Verrius 
Flaccus, Lactantius, etc.); by physicians for med- 
ical expositions (e. g. Marcellus Empiricus and 
Oribasius); and by the rhetoricians of the impe- 
rial age as a form of stylistic exercise. (See Teuf- 
fel, Hist. of Rom. Lit., Eng. trans., i. pp. 73-76). 
Next to the letters of Cicero, those of Pliny the 
Younger are most read. Other important letter- 
writers are Seneca, Fronto, Symmachus, Sidonius, 
and still later Salvianus, Ruricius, Ennodius, Lac- 
tantius, Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, and Cassio- 
dorus. Specimens of Vergil’s correspondence are 
given by Macrobius (i. 24, 11). 

The poetical epistle was cultivated as early as 
B.C. 146 by Sp. Mummius, who, when in camp be- 
fore Corinth, addressed satirical letters in verse to 
friends at Rome (Cic. Ad Att. xiii. 6,4). Several of 
the satires of Lucilius were composed in the form 
of letters, and the poem of Catullus to Manlius 
(68 A) is in the epistolary form. The most suc- 
cessful in this department of literature were Hor- 
ace in his two books of Lpistolae and Ovid in the 
imaginary love-letters (Heroides) and in his own gen- 
uine lamentations from exile (Tristia and the Episto- 
lae ex Ponto). Statius, Ausonius, and Claudianus 
are later examples of the poetical epistolographer. 

Forged letters are frequently found in Latin 
literature. Instances are the Mpistulae Medicinales 
professedly from Hippocrates to Maecenas, and the 
celebrated fourteen letters which form the alleged 
correspondence between Seneca and St. Paul, which 
were, however, accepted as genuine by St. Jerome 
(De Vir. Illust. 12), and by St. Augustine (/pist. 158). 
On these see Fleury, St. Paul et Sénéque (Paris, 1853); 
Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epist. to the Philippians, p. 260 
(London, 1868); and Aubertin, Sénéque et St. Paul 
(Paris, 1869). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — See Roberts, Hist. of Letter 
Writing (1843); Grote, Plato and the other Com- 
panions of Socrates, ii. pp. 220 foll.; Czwalina, De 
Epistularum Actorumque, etc. Fide et Auctoritate 
(Bonn, 1871); Nisard, Notes sur les Lettres de Cicéron 
(Paris, 1882); and Tyrrell’s introduction to his 
edition of the Correspondence of Cicero (1893). The 
Greek epistolographers are collected by Hercher in 
his Epistolographi Graeci (Paris, 1873); and on the 
Latin rhetorical letter writers see Halm’s Rhetores 
Latini, pp. 447 foll, and 589. On the epistle in fic- 
tion, see NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
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Epistéla. See CONSTITUTIONES. 


Epistdleus (émaroAevs). The vice-admiral of 
the Spartan fleet who took command in case of 
the disability of the admiral (vavapyos). See Xen. 
Hellen. i. 1, 23; Pollux, i. 96. 


Epistomium (éricrdpuov). The cock of a water- 
pipe, or of any vessel containing liquids to be 
drawn off in small 
quantities when 
required (Vitrny. 
ix. 8,11). The il- 
lustration repre- 
sents an original 
bronze water-cock 
found at Pom- 
peii. 

Epistylium (émoriAwv). The architrave, or 
lower member of an entablature, consisting of-one 
or several beams (in the Parthenon, three), resting 
upon the capitals. Its function is to bind the col- 


it 


(Pompeii.) 


Epistomium of Bronze. 
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Epistylium. (Doric Portico at Pompeii.) 
umus of the peripteros into a whole, and to dis- 
tribute the weight of the superstructure (Plut. 
Pericl. 13). The name is sometimes given to the 
whole entablature. 
Epitaphium (emiragiov) or Epitaphius (é7urd- 
dios Aoyos). A funeral oration. See FuNnus. 
Epitaphs. See TITULUvs. 


Epithalamium (76 ém@adduiov pédos). A nup- 
tialsong. (See MATRIMONIUM.) In Greek, Sappho, 
Anacreon, Stesichorus, and Pindar composed poems 
of this kind, of which, however, only fragments 
remain. We have three epithalamia of Catullus, 
of which that on the marriage of Peleus and Thetis 
is one of the most splendid in all literature. In 
the imperial age, Statius, Ausonius, Claudianus, 
Paulinus of Nola, Sidonius Apollinaris, Dracontius, 
Ennodius, Luxorius, Venantius Fortunatus wrote 
poems of the same class that have survived. Those 
of Ausonius and Luxorius are Vergilian centos. 
(See CeNnTO.) A collection of Latin epithalamia 
may be found in Wernsdorf’s Poetae Latini Minores, 
iv. pt. ii. 462, 

Epitimia (€miryuia). The full possession of civie 
privileges, the opposite of atimia (q. v.) : 

Epitémé. The name given to several abridg- 
ments by various Roman authors. The most im- 
portant are (1) An abridgment of Livy’s history 
commonly called Periochae (T. Livi Periochae Om- 
nium Librorum). (See Livius.) (2) A short history 
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of the Roman emperors down to Theodosius I, and 
ascribed to Aurelius Victor (q. v.). (8) The Epi- 
tome Iliadis, a school-book of 1070 hexameters, 
which contains a summary of the story of the 
Iliad. This work, whose author was unknown, 
was much read during the Middle Ages, being 
sometimes styled Homerus and sometimes (by a 
curious error) Pindarus Thebanus. Bergk (Philo- 
logus, xiv. p. 184) conjectures that the writer was 
the Atticus mentioned by Persius (i.50). The text 
will be found in Wernsdorf’s Poetae Lat. Minores, 
iv. pp. 617-752; and has been edited by Weytingh 
(Leyden and Amsterdam, 1809) and Plessis (Paris, 
1885). The poem is now ascribed to Silius Italicus 
(q. v.). See Verres, De Silii Punicorum et Italici 
Iliadis Lat. Quaestiones Grammaticae et Metricae 
(Miinster, 1888). (4) The Epitome Juliani, a collec- 
tion of imperial constitutiones, made between A.D. 
635 and 555. 

Epitrierarchematos Diké ( émirpimpapynuartos 
Sin). See TRIERARCHIA. 

Epitrépes Graphé (€mirpomjs ypadn). A suit 
brought against a guardian for neglect or abuse 
of his ward. See Eprrropus; Kakosros DIK&. 

Epitrépus (€irporos). Literally, a person to 
whose charge anything is intrusted (Herod. iii. 
63); but more specifically a term of Attic law de- 
noting the guardian of orphan children. There 
were two kinds of ezirporo: (1) those appointed 
by the will of the deceased father, usually relatives 
of the children; and (2) in the absence of a will 
the next of kin, corresponding to the Roman tu- 
tores legitimi, the archon deciding who were best 
entitled to the charge, and giving them the au- 
thority to act as guardians (Poll. viii. 89; Lys. 
De Aristoph. Bon. § 9). If there were no relatives 
to undertake the office, the archon selected guard- 
ians from the whole body of the citizens. The 
legal number of guardians is not known. The 
duties of an émirporos included the maintenance 
(rpogpn), education (ra:deia), and protection of the 
ward, the assertion of his rights, the management 
of his property, and provision for the widow of the 
deceased if she remained in the house of her late 
husband. The guardianship expired when the 
ward reached his eighteenth year. 

Epddon (erwddv) or Epodos (emwd0s). A name 
applied by grammarians to any poem in which a 
long and a short line are combined, especially an 
iambic trimeter and dimeter. The so-called Epodes 
of Horace were by him styled simply Jambi (Epod. 
xiv. 7). See Beck, De Vera Epodon Horat. Indole 
(Troppau, 1873); and the article HoRATIus. 


Epomis (é7opis). See TUNICA. 

Epéna. From epus=ecus or equus. A Roman 
goddess presiding over horses. Paintings and stat- 
ues of her were frequently placed in stables. 

Eponia (eravia), See TELOS. 

Eponymus (ézavupos). Properly the person 
after whom anything is named. This was in va- 
rious Greek States the unofficial title of the mag- 
istrates after whom (in default of a generally re- 
ceived standard of chronology) the year was desig- 
nated. In Athens this would be the first archon, 
in Sparta the first ephor, in Argos the priestess of 
Heré. When the ephebi, at Athens, were enrolled 
in the list of the citizens who could be called out 
for military service, the name of the first archon 
of the year was attached. And when the citizens 
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of various ages were summoned to military ser- 
vice, a reference was made to the Archon Eponymus, 
under whom they had been originally enrolled. 
The ancient heroes, who gave their name to the 
ten tribes of Clisthenes, and the heroes worshipped 
by the demes, were also called eponymi. The 
statues of the former were in the market-place, 
and if was near them that official notices were 
put up. See CALENDARIUM. 

Epopeus (Ezezevs). Son of Poseidon and Ca- 
nacé, the daughter of Aeolus, brother of Aloeus. 
He migrated from Thessaly to Sicyon, where he 
became king. He was killed by Lycus for the 
sake of Antiopé, who, it was alleged, was by him 
mother of Zethus. 

Epoptae (eromra). See ELEUSINIA. 


Eporedia. The modern Ivrea, a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the Duria, in the territory of the Sa- 
lassi, colonized by the Romans, B.c. 100, to serve as 
a bulwark against the neighbouring Alpine tribes. 

Epos (ézos). (1) GREEK.— Many indications 
point to the fact that the oldest poetry of the 
Greeks was connected with the worship of the 
gods, and that religious poetry of a mystical 
kind was composed by the priests of the Thra- 
cians, a musical and poetical people, and dif- 
fused in old times through Northern Greece. The 
worship of the Muses was thus derived from the 
Thracians, who in later times had disappeared 
from Greece Proper; and accordingly the oldest 
bards whose names are known to the Greeks— 
Orpheus, Musaeus, Eumolpus, Thamyris—are sup- 
posed to have been Thracians also. The current 
ideas of the nature and action of the gods tended 
more and more to take the form of poetical myths 
respecting their birth, actions, and sufferings. 
Hence, these compositions, of which an idea may 
be derived from some of the so-called Homeric 
Hymns, gradually assumed an epic character. In 
course of time the epic writers threw off their 
connection with religion, and struck out on inde- 
pendent lines. Confining themselves no longer 
to the myths about the gods, they celebrated 
the heroic deeds both of mythical antiquity and 
of the immediate past. Thus, in the Homeric de- 
scriptions of the epic age, while the bards Phemius 
and Demodocus appear as favourites of the gods, 
to whom they are indebted for the gift of song, 
they are not attached to any particular worship. 
The subjects of their song are not only stories 
about the gods, such as the loves of Ares and Aph- 
rodité, but the events of recent times, the conquest 
of Troy by means of the wooden horse, and the 
tragic return of the Achaeans from Troy. Sing- 
ers like these, appearing at public festivals, and at 
the tables of princes, to entertain the guests with 
their lays, must have existed early in Greece 
Proper. It was, however, the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
Minor who first fully developed the capacities of 
epic poetry. By long practice, extending probably 
through centuries, a gradual progress was proba- 
bly effected from short lays to long epic narratives ; 
and at the same time a tradition delivered from 
master to scholar handed on and perfected the 
outer form of style and metre. Thus, about B.c. 
900, epic poetry was brought to its highest perfec- 
tion by the genius of Homer, the reputed author 
of the Iliad and Odyssey. After Homer it sank, 
never to rise again, from the height to which he 
had raised it. See HOMERUS. 
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It is true that in the following centuries a series 
of epics, more or less comprehensive, were com- 
posed by poets of the Ionic school in close imita- 
tion of the style and metre of Homer. But not 
one of them succeeded in coming even within 
measurable distance of their great master. The 
favourite topics of these writers were such fables 
as served either to introduce, or to extend and con- 
tinue, the Iliad and Odyssey. They were called 
Cyclic Poets perhaps because the most important of 
their works were afterwards put together with the 
Iliad and Odyssey iu an epic cycle, or circle of lays. 
The Cyprian poems (ra Kumpza), of Stasinus of Sa- 
lamis in Cyprus (B.C. 776), formed the introduction 
to the Iliad. These embraced the history of the 
period between the marriage of Peleus and the 
opening of the Iliad. At about the same time 
Arctinus of Miletus composed his Aethiopis in five 
books. This poem started trom the conclusion of 
the Iliad, and described the death of Achilles, and 
of the Ethiopian prince Memnon, the contest for 
the arms of Achilles, and the suicide of Aias. The 
Destruction of Ilium, by the same author, was in 
two books. By way of supplement to the Homeric 
Iliad, Lesches of Mitylené, either about B.c. 708 or 
664, wrote a Little’ Iliad, in four books. This em- 
braced the contest for the arms of Achilles, the 
appearance of Neoptolemus and Philoctetes, and 
the capture of the city. The transition from the 
Iliad to the Odyssey was formed by the five books 
of Nooro: (The Return of the Heroes), written by 
Agias of Troezen. The Telegonia, by Eugammon 
of Cyrené (about 570), continued the Odyssey. This 
was in two books, embracing the history of Odys- 
seus from the burial of the suitors until his death 
at the hands of his son Telegonus. These poems 
and those of the other cyclics were, after Homer, 
the sources from which the later lyric and dra- 
matic poets drew most of their information. But 
only fragments of them remain. See Cycric 
POETS. 

A new direction was given to epic poetry in 
Greece Proper by ‘the didactic and genealogical 
poems of Hesiod of Ascra, about a hundred years 
after Homer. Hesiod was the founder of a school, 


the productions of which were often attributed to | 


him as those of the Ionic school were to Homer. 
One of these disciples of Hesiod was Eumelus of 


Corinth (about B.C. 750), of the noble family of the | 


Bacchiadae. But his poems, like those of the rest, 
are lost. See Hrsiopus. 

The most notable representatives of mythical 
epic poetry inthe following centuries are Pisander 
of Camirus (about B.C. 640), and Panyasis of Hali- 
carnassus (during the first half of the fifth century). 
In the second half of the fifth century Choerilus of 
Samos wrote a Perseis on the Persian Wars, the 
first attempt in Greece at an historical epic. His 
younger contemporary, Antimachus of Colophon, 
also struck out a new line in his learned Thebais, 
the precursor and model of the later epic of Alex- 
andria. The Alexandrians laid great stress on 
learning and artistic execution in detail, but usu- 
ally confined themselves to poems of less magni- 
tude. The chief representatives of the Alexan- 
drian school are Callimachus (about B.c. 250), 
Rhianus, Euphorion, and Apollonius of Rhodes. 
The last made a futile attempt to return to the 
simplicity of Homer. His Argonautica is, with 
the exception of the Homeric poems, the only 
Greek epic which has survived from the ante- 
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Christian era. In the 200 years between the 
fourth and sixth centuries 4.D., the mythical epic 
is represented by Quintus Smyrnaeus, Nonuus, Col- 
luthus, Tryphiodorus, Musaeus, and the apocryphal 
Orpheus. Nonnus, Colluthus, and Tryphiodorus 
were Egyptians. Nonnus and Musaeus, alone 
among these writers, have any claim to distine- 
tion. The talent of Nonnus is genuine, but undis- 
ciplined; Musaeus knows how to throw a charm 
into his treatment of a narrow subject. The whole 
series is closed by the Iliaca of Joannes Tzetzes, a 
learned but tasteless scholar of the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. See TZETZES. 

As Homer was the master of the mythical, so 
After 
him this department of poetry was best represent- 
ed by Xenophanes of Colophon, Parmenides of 
Elea, and Empedocles of Agrigentium, in the sixth 
and fifth centuries B.c. In the Alexandrian period, 
didactic poetry was much taken up, and employed 
upon the greatest possible variety of subjects. 
But none of its representatives succeeded in writ- 
ing more than poetic prose, or in handling their 
intractable material with the mastery which Ver- 
gil shows in his Georgics. The period produced 
the astrononiical epic of Aratus of Sicyon (about 
B.C. 275), and two medical poems by Nicander of 
Colophon (about 150). Under the Roman Empire 
more didactic poetry was produced by the Greek 
writers. Maximus and the so-called Manetho 
wrote on astrology. Dionysius Periegetes on geog- 
raphy, Oppian on angling, and an imitator of Op- 
pian on hunting. The Alexandrian period also 
produced didactic poems in iambic senarii, as, e. g., 
several on geography bearing the names of Dicae- ° 
archus and Scymnus, which still survive. 

(2) Roman. — The Romans possibly had songs 
of an epic character from the earliest times; but 
these were soon forgotten. They had, however, a 
certain influence,on the later and comparatively 
artificial literature, for both Livius Andronicus in 
his translation of the Odyssey, and Naevius in his 
Punic War, wrote in the traditional Italian metre, 
the versus Saturnius. Naevius was, it is true, a 
national poet, and so was his successor Ennius, but 
the latter employed the Greek hexameter metre, 
instead of the rude Saturnian. To follow the ex- 
ample of Ennius, and celebrate the achievements 
of their countrymen in the form of the Greek epic, 
was the ambition of several poets before the fall 
of the Republic. A succession of poets, as Hostius, 
the tragedian Attius, and Furius were the au- 
thors of poetical annals. Here it is proper also 
to mention Cicero’s epics on Marius and on his 
own consulship, besides the poem of Terentius 
Varro of Atax (Atacinus) on Caesar’s war with the 
Sequani (Bellum Sequanicum). Latin epies on 
Greek mythical subjects seem to have been rare in 
the republican age. At least we know of only a 
few translations, as that of the Iliad by Mattius 
and Ninnius Crassus, and of the Cypria by Laevi- 
nus. Toward the end of the republican age it 
was a favourite form of literary activity to write 
in free imitation of the learned Alexandrians. 
Varro of Atax, for example, followed Apollonius of 
Rhodes in his Argonautica ; others, like Helvius 
Cinna and the orator Licinius Calvus, preferred 
the shorter epics so much in favour with the 
Alexandrians. Only one example in this style 
is completely preserved, the quasi epithalami- 
um (Ixiv.) of Catullus. This is the only ex- 
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ample we possess of the narrative epic of the Re- 
public. 

But in the Augustan Age both kinds of epic, the 
mythic and the historical, are represented by a 
number of poets. Varius Rufus, Rabirius, Corne- 
lius Severus, and Pedo Albinovanus treated con- 
temporary history in the epic style; Domitius 
Marsus and Macer turned their attention to the 
mythology. The Aeneid of Vergil, the noblest 
monument of Roman epic poetry, combines both 
sharacters. Of all the epic productions of this 
age, the only ones which are preserved intact are 
the Aeneid, a panegyric on Messala, which found 
its way into the poems of Tibullus, and perhaps 
two poems, the Culex and Ciris, both often attrib- 
uted to Vergil. See VERGILIUS. 

In the first century A.D. we have several exam- 
ples of the historical epic: the Pharsalia of Lu- 
can, the Punica of Silius Italicus, a Bellwm Civile 
in the satirical romance of Petronius, and an 
anonymous panegyric on Calpurnius Piso, who 
was executed for conspiracy under Nero, A.D. 65. 
The heroic style is represented by the Argonautica 
of Valerius Flaccus, and the Thebais and Achilleis 
of Statius, to which we may add the metrical epit- 
ome of the Iliad by the so-called Pindarus Theba- 
nus. The politico- historical poems of the suc- 
ceeding centuries, by Publius Porfirius Optatianus 
in the fourth century, Clandianus, Merobandes, Si- 
donius Apollinaris in the fifth, Priscian, Corippus, 
and Venantius Fortunatus in the sixth, are en- 
tirely panegyric in character, and intended to do 
homage to the emperor or men of influence. Of 
all these poets, Claudianus is the most important. 
He and Dracontius (towards the end of the fifth 
century) are among the last who take their sub- 
jects from mythology. 

Didactic poetry, which suited the serious charac- 
ter of the Romans, was early represented at Rome. 
In this the Romans were in many ways superior 
to the Greeks. Appius Claudius Caecus and the 
elder Cato were authors of gnomic poetry. En- 
nius, the tragedian Attius, and several of his con- 
temporaries wrote didactic pieces; the satires of 
Lucilius and Varro were also in part didactic. 
was, however, not till the end of the republican 
period that the influence of Greek literature gave 
predominance to the Greek epic form. It was then 


adopted by Varro of Atax, by M. Cicero, and above | 


all by Lucretius, whose philosophical poem De 
Rerum Natura is the only didactic poem of this 
period that has been preserved intact, as it is 
ove of the most splendid monuments of Roman 
genius. In the Augustan Age many writers were 
active in this field. Valgius Rufus and Aemilius 
Macer followed closely in the steps of the Alexan- 
drians. -Grattius wrote a poem on hunting, a part 
of which still survives ; Manilius, an astronomical 
poem which survives entire. But the Georgics of 
Vergil throw all similar work, Greek or Latin, into 
the shade. Ovid employs the epic metre in his 
Metamorphoses and Halieutica, the elegiac in his 
Fasti. 

In the first century A.D. Germanicus translated 
Aratus. Columella wrote a poem on gardening ; 
an unknown author (often called Lucilius), the 
Aetna. The third century produced the medical 
poem of Sammonicus Serenus, and that of Nemesi- 
anus on hunting. In the fourth we have Ausoni- 
us, much of whose work is didactic; Palladius on 
agriculture ; an adaptation of Aratus and of Dio- 
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nysius Periegetes by Avienus, with a description 
of the sea-coasts of the known world in iambics ; 
in the fifth, besides some of Clandianus’s pieces, a 
description by Rutilius Namatianus in elegiacs of 
his return home. The book of Dionysius Periege- 
tes was adapted by Priscian in the sixth century. 
A collection of proverbs, bearing the name of Cato, 
belongs to the fourth century. In most of these 
compositions the metrical form is a mere set off; 
and in the school verses of the grammarians, as 
in those by Terentianus Maurus on metres, and in 
those by an anonymous author on rhetorical figures, 
and on weights and measures, there is no pretence 
of poetry at all. 

See Lang, Homer and the Epic (London, 1893) ; 
Haube, De Carminibus Epicis Saeculi Augusti (Bres- 
lau, 1870); id. Die Epen des silb. Zeitalters, ete. 
(Fraustadt, 1886); and an article by Winckelmann 
in Jahn’s Archiv, ii. 558. On the language of Ro- 
man epic poetry, see Kone, Sprachgebrauch d. rim. 
Epiker (Miinster, 1840). 

Epulones (Masters of the Feast). The office of 
epulo at Rome was created B.c. 196 to relieve the 
Pontifices. It was, from the first, open to plebe- 
ians, and could be held with the great offices of 
State. The first duty of the epulones was to pro- 
vide the banquets (epulum) of the Capitoline dei- 
ties. (See LECTISTERNIUM.) In later times they 
had also to provide for and superintend the public 
entertainment (epulae) of the people, when the 
Senate dined on the Capitol. Such entertainments 
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were always provided at the games given by private 
individuals, or by the State, on occasions of relig- 
ious festivals, dedications of temples, assumptions 
of office, triumphs, funerals, birthdays in the im- 
perial household, and the like. The Collegium 
Epulonum consisted originally of three members 
(tres viri epulones) and afterwards of seven (septem 
viri epulones), & name which it retained even after 
/Caesar had raised the number to ten. Its exist- 
/ence can be traced down to the end of the fourth 
_ century. In the illustration given above from a 
Roman denarius, an epulo is shown engaged in 
preparing the couch for the epulwm Lovis. 


Eptlum. See EPULONES; LECTISTERNIUM. 

Epytides. A patronymic given to Periphas, 
the son of Epytus and the companion of Asca- 
nius (Verg. den. v. 547), 

Equarius. A 
| horse-doctor (Val. 


Mine se. Ub ee). 
The illustration 
\from a Roman 


| bas-relief discov- 
ered in southern 
France shows a 
veterinary sur- 
geon bleeding a* 
horse. 


(Rich.) 


Equarius, 
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Equester ("Inmus). <A title given to several 
deities, but especially to Poseidon and Neptune, 
who first created the horse, and_in whose honour, 
therefore, horse-races were held (Pausan. v. 15, 4; 
Livy, i. 9). 

Equestrian Ring. See Ius ANuLI AUREI. 


Equiria or Equirria. A festival established at 
Rome by Romulus in honour of Mars, when horse- 
races and games were exhibited in the Campus 
Martius. It took place on the 27th of February 
(Varr. L. L. v. 3; Ovid, Fast. ii. 859), 


Equites (horsemen or knights). The equites 
were originally a real division of the Roman 
army. At the beginning of the kingly period 
they were called Celeres, and their number is said 
to have been 300, chosen in equal parts from the 
‘three tribes of the Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. 
(See TriBus.) A hundred formed a centwria, each 
centuria being named after the tribe from which 
it was taken. Thirty made a twrma, and ten were 
under the command of a decurio (q. v.), while the 
whole corps was commanded by the tribunus cele- 
rum. During the course of the kingly period the 
body of equites was increased to sixteen centu- 
riae, and the constitution of Servius Tullius final- 
ly raised it to eighteen. When the twelve new 
centuries were formed, consisting of the richest 
persons in the State, whose income exceeded that 
of the first class in the census, the corps of equites 
lost the exclusively patrician character which had 
hitherto distinguished it. At the same time its 
military importance was diminished, as it no long- 
er formed the first rank, but took up a position on 
the wings of the phalanx. (See Exercitus.) The 
equites, however, retained both in the State and 
in the army their personal prestige. In the Comi- 
tia they voted first, and in centuriae of their own. 
They were the most distinguished troops in the 
army. No other soldiers were in a position to 
keep two horses and a groom apiece, a costly lux- 
ury, although they received an allowance for the 
purchase and keep of their horse. After the in- 
troduction of the pay system they received three 
times as much as the ordinary troops; on oceca- 
sion of a triumph three times the ordinary share 
of booty; and at the foundation of a colony a 
much larger allotment than the ordinary colo- 
nist. The 1800 equites equo publico, or equites 
whose horses were purchased and kept by the 
State, were chosen every five years, at the census. 
The election was carried out in the republican 
period originally by the consuls, but in later 
times by the censors. After the general census 
was completed, the censors proceeded to review 
the equites (recognitio). They were arranged ac- 
cording to their tribes, and each of them, leading 
his horse by the hand, passed before the tribunal 
of the censors in the Forum. All who had served 
their time, and who were physically incapacitat- 
ed, received their discharge. If an eques were 
judged unworthy of his position, he was dismissed 
with the words, “Sell your horse” (Vende equum). 
If there were nothing against him, he was passed 
on with the words Tradue equum (“ Lead your horse 
past”). The vacancies were then filled up with 
suitable candidates, and the new list (album equi- 
twm) read aloud. In later times, the eques whose 
name was first read out was called princeps iwen- 
tutis. See PRINCEPS. 

During their time of service (between the ages 
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of 17 and 46) the equites were bound to serve in a 
number of campaigns not exceeding ten. When 
their service expired, they passed into the first cen- 
sorial class. The senators alone among the equites 
were, in earlier times, allowed to keep their equus 
publicus, their name on the roll, and their rights as 
equites unimpaired. But of this privilege the sen- 
ators were deprived in the time of the Gracchi. The 


Representation of the Ceremony of Transvectio on Roman 
Censorial Coins. (Spanheim.) 

number of the equites equo publico remained the 
same, as no addition was made to the sum expended 
by the State on the horses. Young men of property 
sometimes served on their own horses (equo priva- 
to) without any share in the political privileges 
of the equites. After the Second Punic War the 
body of equites gradually lost its military posi- 
tion, and finally ceased to exist as a special troop. 
In the first century B.c. the members of the eques- 
trian centuriae only served in the cohors praetoria 
of the general, or in the capacity of military tri- 
bunes and praefecti of cohorts. 

The wealthy class, who were in possession of 
the large capital which enabled them to under- 
take the farming of the public revenues, and who 
consequently had the opportunity of enriching 
themselves still further, had long enjoyed a very 
influential position. In B.c. 128 the lex iudiciaria 
of Gaius Gracchus transferred to the possessors of 
the equestrian census (400,000 sestertii, or about 
$17,000) the right to sit on juries, which had pre- 
viously belonged exclusively to members of the 
Senate. Thus an ordo equester, or third order, 
standing between the Senate and the people, was 
formed, which began to play an important part 
in politics. Its members were called equites even 
if they were not enrolled in the centuriae equitum. 
The contests between the Senate and the equites 
for the exclusive right to sit on the juries con- 
tinued with varying fortunes until the end of the 
Republic. Augustus allowed the ordo equester to 
continue in existence as a class in possession of a 
certain income; but the old fiscal and judicial 
system came to an end, and the ordo accordingly 
lost all its former importance. On the other hand, 
the equites proper rose into a position of great 
consideration. They were divided into six ftur- 
mae, headed by an imperial prince as princeps iw- 
ventutis. True, they had no further standing as 
a corporation; but the emperor employed them 
in a variety of confidential posts. The title 
eques equo publico was necessary for the attain- 
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ment of the office of military tribune, and for a 
number of the most important military posts. 
The power of conferring or withdrawing the title 
came at length to rest with the emperor alone. 
The review of the equites, which used to take 
place every five years, now became a mere cere- 
mony, and was united by Augustus with the an- 
cient annual parade (transvectio) of the 15th of 
July. The equites, in full uniform, rode through 
the Forum to the Capitol, past the Temple of Mars 
or Honos. 

After the transference of the seat of government 
to Constantinople, the turmae equitum sank into 
the position of a city corporation, standing be- 
tween the Senate and the guilds, and in posses- 
sion of special privileges. The insignia of the 
equites were a gold ring and a narrow purple bor- 
der on the tunic. (See CLavus ANGustus; Ius 
ANULI AuUREI; Tunica.) At the transvectio they 
wore the trabea, a mantle adorned with purple 
stripes, and crowns of olive. After B.c. 67 the first 
fourteen rows in the theatre were assigned to them. 

See Zumpt, Ueber die rémischen Ritter, ete. (Ber- 
lin, 1840); Marquardt, Historiae Equitum Romano- 
rum (Berlin, 1840); Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, iii. 
476-569; and the paragraph on the cursus hono- 
rum under HONOREs. 


Equuleus. See ECULEUS. 
Equus October. See PALILIA. 


Equus Tuticus. A town of Samnium, on the 
Appian Way, distant, according to the itineraries, 
twenty-two Roman miles from Cluvia, which is it- 
self ten miles northeast of Beneventum. The term 
Tuticus is Oscan, equivalent to the Latin magnus. 
Much discussion has arisen among geographers as 
to the precise situation of this place. The branch 
of the Appian Way on which Equus Tuticus stood 
runs nearly parallel with that which Horace seems 
to have followed in his well-known journey to 
Brundisium. Horace, in speaking (according to 
the scholiasts) of Equus Tuticus, alludes to the 
unmanageable nature of the name in verse, Man- 
suri oppidulo, quod versu dicere non est (Sat. 1.5, 87). 
Modern scholars do not think Equus Tuticus to 
have been the town in question, but it was certain- 
ly on the road from Rome to Brundisium (Cic. Ad 
Att. vi.1.1), and no more likely place has been sug- 
gested as the one that Horace had in mind. See 
Palmer ad loc. 

Erae (Epai). A small but strong seaport town 
on the coast of Ionia north of Teos (Thue. viii. 19), 


Er&na ("Epava). (1) A town on Mount Amanus, 
the chief seat of the Eleutherocilices in the time 
of Cicero (Ad Fam. xv.4). (2) A town of Messenia. 


Branos (épavos, Lat. cena collaticia). The Greek 
term for an organized club or society, for the pur- 
poses of feasting and amusement, whose members 
were called ¢pavorai. Sometimes it would be 
formed in connection with the worship of particu- 
lar deities. Sometimes, again, the object of an 
pavos would be mutual assistance by advances of 
money. The government encouraged these clubs, 
because their corporate character made it easier to 
settle with expedition any legal proceedings aris- 
ing out of their affairs. Trials of this kind, for 
refusal to pay subscriptions, or to repay loans, had 
to be settled within a month. See Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, ii. pp. 296 foll. 

EBrasinus (Epagivos). 

20* 


The chief river in Argo- 
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lis, rising in Lake Stymphalus, and, after dis- 
appearing under the earth, flowing through the 
Lernaean Marsh into the Argolic Gulf. 


Erasistratus (‘Epaciorparos). A physician of 
Tulis, in the island of Ceos, and grandson of Aris- 
totle by a daughter of this philosopher, After 
having frequented the schools of Chrysippus, Me- 
trodorus, and Theophrastus, he passed some time 
at the court of Seleucus Nicator, where he gained 
great reputation by discovering the secret mal- 
ady which preyed upon the young Antiochus, the 
son of the king, who was in love with his step- 
mother, Queen Stratonicé (Appian. Bell. Syr. 59). 
It was at Alexandria, however, that he principally 
practised. At last he refused altogether to visit 
the sick, and devoted himself entirely to the study 
of anatomy. The branches of this study which 
are indebted to him for new discoveries are, among 
others, the doctrine of the functions of the brain 
and that of the nervous system. He immortalized 
himself by the discovery of the viae lacteae; and 
he would seem to have come very near to that of 
the circulation of the blood. Comparative anatomy 
furnished him with the means of describing the 
brain much better than had ever been done before 
him. He also distinguished and gave names to 
the auricles of the heart (Galen, De Dogm. Hipp. 
et Plat. vii.; De Usu Part. viii.; De Administr. 
Anat. vii.; An Sanguis, etc.). A singular doc- 
trine of Erasistratus is that of the veda, or tle 
spiritual substance which, according to him, fills 
the arteries, which we inhale in respiration, which 
from the lungs makes its way into the arteries, 
and then becomes the vital principle of the human 
system. As long as this spirit moves about in the 
arteries, and the blood in the veins, man enjoys 
health; but when, from some cause or other, the 
veins become contracted, the blood then spreads 
into the arteries and becomes the source of mala- 
dies; it produces fever when it enters into some 
noble part or into the great artery, and inflamma- 
tions when it is found in the less noble parts or in 
the extremities of the arteries. Erasistratus re- 
jected entirely blood-letting, as well as cathartics ; 
he supplied their place with dieting, tepid bath- 
ing, vomiting, and exercise. In general, he was 
attached to simple remedies; he recognized what 
was subsequently termed idiosyncrasy, or the pe- 
culiar constitution of different individuals, which 
makes the same remedy act differently on different 
persons. A few fragments of the writings of Era- 
sistratus have been preserved by Galen. 


Erasmus, DesipErius (the pseudo - classical 
form of GEERT GEERT’s), was born at Rotterdam, 
October 27, 1466 or 1467, of illegitimate birth. 
His father is the hero of Charles Reade’s remark- 
able historical novel, The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Erasmus as a child studied at Gouda, Utrecht, 
and finally under Alexander Hegius at Deventer. 
When older he lived successively at Bois-le-Due, 
the Augustinian College at Delft, and at the Col- 
lege Montaigu in Paris, of which latter residence 
he says in his Colloquia, “ From it I carried away 
nothing but a body infected by disease and a plen- 
tiful supply of vermin.” About 1487 he was or- 
dained priest by the Bishop of Utrecht. Being 
in great need of money he took pupils, and with 
one of these, Lord Mountjoy, he visited England in 
1497, spending some time at Oxford and making 
the acquaintance of such distinguished English- 
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men as Colet, Grocyn, Latimer, and Linacre, and af- ] 


terwards of Warham and Sir Thomas More. From 
1499 to 1506 he travelled extensively, visiting Paris, 
Orléans, St. Omer’s, Louvain, and Brussels, where 
in 1504 he delivered a Latin oration before the Arch- 
duke Philip. In 1506 he again visited England, 
where he entered himself at Cambridge for the 
B.D. and D.D. degrees, the first of which he soon 
received. In the same year he travelled in Italy 
and received a papal dispensation allowing him to 
lay aside the priestly dress. In Venice he met the 
ereat scholars Mersurus, Alexander, Baptista Eg- 
natius, and the others whose works were then is- 
suing from the presses of Aldus. In Padua he be- 
came tutor to the natural son of James IV. of 
Scotland. Erasmus remained in Italy until 1509, 
received everywhere with marks of great distine- 
tion, having by this time won a reputation for 
brilliant scholarship, and in April of that year re- 
visited England, where he became the guest of 
More at London, and by the influence of Bishop 
Fisher of Rochester was appointed Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity and Regius Reader of Greek 
in the University of Cambridge, at which seat of 
learning the study of Greek was then of recent in- 
troduction. 

Erasmus had now, by his writings, his orations, 
and by the force of a most attractive personality, 
attained to a great reputation among the accom- 
plished and learned men of Europe. Presents 
flowed in upon him, and from this time to the end 
of his life he lived in ease and opulence. Arch- 
bishop Warham sent him large sums of money 
and secured him a pension of a hundred crowns. 
A like pension was granted him by Lord Mount- 
joy. Offers of church preferment were made to 
him in many countries; the Duke of Bavaria of- 
fered himea chair in the new University of Ingol- 
stadt with no duties attached; Louvain offered 
him a professorship with the degree of D.D.; the 
Austrian archduke Ferdinand promised him a 
pension of 400 florins if he would only take up 
his residence in Vienna; Pope Clement VII. sent 
him 200 florins; Pope Adrian VI. wished to give 
him a deanery; and King Francis L joined with 
the Bishop of Bayeux in a vain effort to secure 
Erasmus for France. Presents of wine from his 
numerous admirers and of sweetmeats from the 
nuns of Cologne reached him continually. 

In 1513 Erasmus left England, and being pos- 
sessed of a restless disposition, aggravated by a 
nervous disorder, he travelled from place to place 
upon the Continent; and after several years of al- 
most incessant journeying back and forth he made 
his home at Basle, to which he had first been at- 
tracted by the fame of its press and of the dis- 
tinguished men whom he met there, among them 
Zwingli the reformer, Hans Holbein the artist, 
and the circle of admiring students who clustered 
about Erasmus, such as Beatus Rhenanus, his biog- 
rapher, Sapidus, Oecolampadius, Beer, Myconius, 
and Glareanus. 

In 1520 he settled permanently in Basle, and 
there became the general editor of Froben’s press, 
which, during the eight years of Erasmus’s asso- 
ciation with it, took the lead of all the presses in 
Europe, both in the value of the works which is- 
sued from it and in the excellence of its typo- 
graphical execution. In these works Erasmus 
had an important share as translator and editor, 
but his part can not be readily differentiated from 
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those of his numerous associates. The prefaces 
and dedications were always of his composition. 
Besides the great labour of these duties he found 
time to write a large number of pamphlets, often 
polemic, and to carry on a correspondence that 
sometimes compelled him to write forty letters in 
a single day. “I receive daily,” he says, “letters 
from remote parts, from kings, princes, prelates, 
and learned men, and even from persons of whose 
existence I was ignorant.” 

The religious disturbances in Switzerland, and 
the death of Froben, led him in 1529 to remove to 
Freiburg, where he resided for six years, return- 
ing in 1535 to Basle. The new pope, Paul IIL, 
nominated him to a deanery with an income of 
1500 ducats and hinted at a cardinal’s hat for him. 
An attack of dysentery, however, carried him off 
July 12, 1536, in his sixty-ninth year. 2 

Erasmus was a man of a singularly refined and 
amiable character—witty, judicious, and of great 
erudition, coupled with a gift of literary expres- 
sion rare even in so elegant a scholar. Alone among 
the learned men of his time he exhibits a “sweet 
reasonableness” and a freedom from bigotry, eith- 
er theological or philological, that is perhaps his 
most striking characteristic. While criticising, 
often with inimitable wit and satire, the theologi- 
cal warriors of his own Church, he exhibits little 
sympathy with the Protestant champions. The 
coarseness and vulgarity of Luther’s controversial 
writings were especially offensive to him; and he 
disliked the unfavourable influence of religious 
polemics upon the development of literature. He 
stands, in fact, as ‘‘ the supreme type of cultivated 
common-sense applied to human affairs, and no 
man of letters has ever attained to anything ap- 
proaching the influence wielded by Erasmus dur- 
ing his own century. . . . He owed his position 
to the wonderful range of his activity, to his as- 
tonishing productiveness, to the breadth and sanity 
of his views, and to the delightful qualities of wit, 
humour, and unfailing vivacity which distinguish 
all his work” (Hume Brown). As a classicist, he 
stands between the strict humanists of the Latin 
Renaissance on the one hand and the Graecizing 
scholars who follow him. As Pattison puts it, he 
is a mean between Politian and Joseph Scaliger. 
He was, in fact, rather a great man of letters than 
a great scholar. He knew little or nothing of the 
true principles of text criticism, he was not serupu- 
lously accurate, and his Greek learning was very 
imperfect. Judged by a comparison with the clas- 
sic models, his Latin even is at times almost barbar- 
ous. But this is only a narrow view. The Latin- 
ity of Erasmus had qualities above those of mere 
correctness and purity, It was with him a living 
and a spoken tongue, rich, plastic, natural, and 
full of virile force, and not like the Latin of Bem- 
bo and Sadoleto—a mere echo, a cold and lifeless 
imitation. 

The personal appearance of Erasmus is thus de- 
scribed by his disciple, Beatus Rhenanus: “In 
stature not tall, but not noticeably short; in fig- 
ure well built and graceful; of an extremely deli- 
cate constitution, sensitive to the slightest change 
of climate, food, or drink. . . . His complexion was 
fair; light blue eyes and yellowish hair. Though 
his voice was weak, his enunciation was distinct 4 
the expression of his face was cheerful; his man- 
ner and conversation were polished, affable, and 
even charming.” 
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Of his numerous works, the following are of es- 
pecial importance to the classical student: the 
Adagia or Adagiorwm Chiliades, a manual of the 
wit and wisdom of the ancient world with a fine- 
ly executed commentary (1st ed. Paris, 1500; en- 
larged eds. 1515 and 1536) ; an edition of the Greek 
Testament with a new Latin version and notes, 
the text of which became the starting-point of 
modern exegetical science (Basle, 1516; later edi- 
tions in 1519, 1522, 1527, 1535) ; Ciceronianus, a sat- 
ire on the pedantic imitations of Cicero by the 
Italian school of Latinists; and the Colloquia, his 
most famous work, of which the first edition 
appeared in 1519 and was afterwards greatly en- 
larged. It consists of a series of familiar dia- 
logues in Latin on a great variety of topics—so- 
cial, religious, and political—and marked by wit, 
fancy, and a brilliant audacity of treatment. 

The first complete edition of the works of Eras- 
mus appeared in 9 vols. at Basle in 1540; the stand- 
ard edition is that of Le Clere in 10 vols. (Lyons, 
1703-06). To the Basle edition is prefixed a me- 
moir of Erasmus by Beatus Rhenanus, and his life 
has been written at length by Knight (Cambridge, 
1726); Jortin, 2 vols. (London, 1748); Burigny 
(Paris, 1752); Miiller (Hamburg, 1828); Stichart 
(Leipzig, 1870); Drummond, 2 vols. (London, 1873); 
Feugére (Paris, 1874); Pennington (London, 1875); 
and Froude (London, 1894). See also Nisard in his 
Etudes sur la Renaissance (Paris, 1855); Seebohm, 
Oxford Reformers (2d ed. London, 1869); Milman, 
Essays (London, 1870); and Pikel, Philolog. Schrift- 
stellerlexicon (Leipzig, 1882). 


Erato (Epara). Oue of 
the Muses, who presided over 
lyric, tender, and amorous 
poetry. She is said to have 
invented also hymns to the 
gods, and to have presided 
likewise over pantomimic 
dancing. She is represented 
as crowned with roses and 
myrtle, and holding a lyre in 
her hand. See Musae. 


Eratosthénes (‘Epatoa 6¢- 
yns). A distinguished con- 
temporary of Archimedes, 
born at Cyrené, B.c. 276. He 
possessed a variety of tal- 
ents seldom united in the 
same individual. His math- 
ematical, astronomical, and 
geographical labours are 
those which have rescued his 
name from oblivion, though 
he was, besides, famous for 
his athletic prowess. The 
Alexandrian school of sciences, which flourished 
under the first Ptolemies, had already produced 
Timochares and Aristyllus; and Eratosthenes had 
not only the advantages arising from the instru- 
ments and observations of his predecessors, bnt 
the great Alexandrian library, which probably 


contained all the Phenician, Chaldaic, Egyptian, | 


and Greek learning of the time, was intrusted to 
his superintendence by the third Ptolemy (Euerge- 
tes), who had invited him to Alexandria. , 
The only work attributed to Eratosthenes which 
has come down to us entire is entitled Karacrepic- 
poi, and is merely a catalogue of the names of 
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forty-four constellations, and the situations in each 
constellation of the principal stars, of which he 
enumerates nearly five hundred, but without one 
reference to astronomical measurement. We find 
Hipparchus quoted in it, and mention made of the 
motion of the pole, that of the polar star having 
been recognized by Pytheas. These circumstances, 
taken in conjunction with the vagueness of the 
descriptions, render its genuineness extremely 
doubtful. 

If Eratosthenes be really the author of the Kara- 
orepiopoi, it must have been composed merely as a 
vade mecum, for we find him engaged in astronomi- 
cal researches far more exact and more worthy of 
his genius. By his observations he determined 
that the distance between the tropics, that is, twice 
the obliquity of the ecliptic, was 11 of an entire 
circumference, or 47° 42’ 39’, which makes the ob- 
liquity to be 23° 51’ 19.5”, nearly the same as that 
supposed by Hipparchus and Ptolemy, As the 
means of observation were at that time very im- 
perfect, the instruments divided only to intervals 
of 10’, and as corrections for the greater refraction 
at the winter solstice, for the diameter of the solar 
dise, ete., were then unknown, we must regard this 
conclusion as highly creditable to Eratosthenes. 
His next achievement was to measure the circum- 
ference of the earth. He knew that at Syené the 
sun was vertical at noon in the summer solstice ; 
while at Alexandria, at the same moment, it was 
below the zenith by the fiftieth part of a circum- 
ference: the two places are nearly on the same 
meridian (error 2°). Neglecting the solar parallax, 
he concluded that the distance from Alexandria to 
Syené is the fiftieth part of the circumference of 
the earth; this distance he estimated at five thou- 
sand stadia, which gives two hundred and fifty 
thousand stadia for the circumference. Thus Era- 
tosthenes has the merit of pointing out a method 
for finding the circumference of the earth. But 
his data were not sufficiently exact, nor had he the 
means of measuring the distance from Alexandria 
to Syené with sufficient precision. 

Eratosthenes has been called a poet, and Scaliger, 
in his commentary on Manilius, gives some frag- 
ments of a poem attributed to him, entitled “Eppjs, 
one of which is adescription of the terrestrial zones. 
It is not improbable that these are authentic. 

That Eratosthenes was an excellent geometrician 
we can not doubt, from his still extant solution of 
the problem of two mean proportionals, preserved 
by Theon, and a lost treatise quoted by Pappus, 
De Locis ad Medietates. 

Eratosthenes appears to have been one of the 
first who attempted to form a system of geography. 
His work on this subject, entitled Tewypaduxa (Ge- 
ographica), was divided into three books. The 
first contained a history of geography, a critical 
notice of the authorities used by him, and the ele- 
ments of physical geography. The second book 
treated of mathematical geography. The third 
contained the political or historical geography of 
the then known world. The whole work was ac- 
companied with a map. 

Eratosthenes also busied himself with chronol- 
ogy, and suggested the Julian calendar, in which 
every fourth year has 366 days. Some remarks on 
his Greek chronology will be found in Clinton’s 
Fasti Hellenici (vol. i. pp. 3, 408); and on his list 
of Theban kings, in Rask’s work on the ancient 
| Egyptian chronology (Altona, 1830). 
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The properties of numbers attracted the atten- 
tion of philosophers from the earliest period, and 
Eratosthenes also distinguished himself in this 
branch. He wrote a work on the duplication of 
the cube—KiBov AirAactacpds—which we only 
know by a sketch that Eudoxus has given of it, in 
his treatise on the Sphere and Cylinder of Archi- 
medes. Eratosthenes composed, also, another work 
in this department, entitled Kdookwov, or “the 
Sieve,” the object of which was to separate prime 
from composite numbers, Eratosthenes arrived at 
the age of eighty years, and then, becoming weary 
of life, died by voluntary starvation (B.c.196). The 
best editions of the Karacrepiopoi are that of Schau- 
bach, with notes by Heyne (Gottingen, 1795), and 
that of Matthiae, in his Aratus (Frankfurt, 1817). 
The fragments of Eratosthenes have been collected 
by Bernhardy in his work Hratosthenica (Berlin, 
1822), and the poetical remains separately by Hil- 
ler (Leipzig, 1872). See, also, Berger, Die geogra- 
phischen Fragmente des Eratosthenes (Leipzig, 1880). 

Erbessus (EpBnoads). A 
strongly fortified town of 
Sicily, northeast of Agri- 
gentum, which the Romans 
made their principal place 
of arms in the siege of the 
last-mentioned city. It was 
soon after destroyed (Polyb. 
i. 18). 

Erchia (’Epxeia). Oneof 
the demes of Attica, and be- 
longing to the tribe Aegeis. 
Its position has not been 
positively ascertained. This 
was the native demus of 
Xenophon and _ Isocrates. 
See Young, Erchia: a Deme 
of Attica (N. Y. 1891). 
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According to the Homeric notion, Erebus lay be- 
tween the earth and Hades, beneath the latter of 
which was Tartarus. It was therefore not an abode 
of the departed, but merely a passage from the up- 
per to the lower world. Oriental scholars derive 
the name Erebus from the Hebrew ’ereb, evening. 


Erechthéis (‘EpeyOnis). The well of salt water 
in the Acropolis at Athens (Apollod. iii. 14.1). See 
ERECHTHEUM. 


Erechthéum (Epéyeiov). The original sanct- 
uary of the tutelary deities of Athens, Athené 
Polias (the goddess of the city), Poseidou, and 
Erechtheus. It was situated on the Acropolis. 


The old temple, said to have been built by Erech- 
theus, was burned by the Persians in B.c. 480. The 
restoration was perhaps begun as far back as the 
time of Pericles, but, according to the testimony 
of an inscription preserved in the British Museum 
was still unfinished in 409. The new temple was, 
even in antiquity, admired as one of the most 


Ercta or Ercté (Eipkrn, 


*Epxtn). A remarkable iso- 
lated mountain on the 
northwestern coast of Sic- 
ily near Panormus. Its 
height is 1950 feet. Its chief 
celebrity was gained in the 
First Punic War, towards 
the close of which Hamil- 
car Barca (q. v.) shut himself with his army into 
this natural fortress, and maintained himself there 
against all the efforts of the Romans to dislodge 


Restoration of the Erechtheum from the Northeast. 


(Reber. ) 


beautiful and perfect works of the Attic-Ionic 
style. It was sixty-five feet long and nearly thirty- 
six broad, and was divided into two main parts. 
Entering through the eastern portico 
of six Ionic pillars, one came into the 
cella of Athené Polias, with an image 
of the goddess, and a lamp that was 
always kept burning. To the solid 
wall at the back was attached the 
Erechtheum proper. Here were three 


altars, one common to Poseidon and 


Mount Ercta, 


See Polyb. i. 56, 57; 


him, for nearly three years. 
Diod. Sic. xxiii. 20. 

Erébus ("EpeBos). (1) A deity of the lower world, 
sprung from Chaos. From him and his sister Nyx 
(Night) came Aether and the Day (Hesiod, Theog. 
123 foll.). (2) A dark and gloomy region in the 
lower world, where all is dreary and cheerless. 


Erechtheus, the other to Hephaestus 
and the hero Butes. Connected with 
this, by three doors, was a small front 
chamber, with seven half-columns 
adorning the western wall, and three windows 
between them. This chamber was approached 
through a hall attached to the north side of 
the temple, adorned with seven Ionic columns in 
front, and one on each side. Under this was a 
cleft in the rock, said to have been made by the 
stroke of Poseidon’s trident during his contest 
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with Athené for the possession of the Acropolis. 
Corresponding to this on the south side was a small 

all, supported not by pillars, but by caryatides. 

his was called the Hall of Coré, and it probably 
contained the tomb of Cecrops. From it a step 
led down to a court, once walled round, in which 
were the Pandroseum (see PANDROSOs), the sacred 
olive-tree of Athené, and the altar of Zeus Herkeios. 
On the east side, in front. of the temple of Athené 
Polias, stood the altar on which the great hecatomb 
was offered at the Panathenaea. See plan under 


ACROPOLIS. 
Erechtheus (Epex@evs). A mythical king of | 
Athens. According to Homer (Jl. ii. 547, ete.; 


Odyss. vii. 81), he was the son of Earth by He- 
phaestus, and was reared by Athené. Like that 
of Cecrops, half of his form was that of a snake— 
a sign that he was one of the aborigines. Athené 
put the child in a chest, which she gave to the 
daughters of Cecrops—Agraulos, Hersé, and Pan- 
drosos—to take care of, forbidding them at the 
same time to open it (Hygin. Poet. Astr. ii. 13). 
The first two disobeyed, and in terror at the 
serpent-shaped child (or, according to another ver- 
sion, the snake that surrounded the child), they 
went mad, and threw themselves from the rocks 
of the Acropolis. 


tyon, and got possession of the kingdom. He then 
established the worship of Athené, and built to 


her, as goddess of the city (Todds), a temple, | 


named after him the Erechtheum. Here he was 
afterwards himself worshipped with Athené and 
Poseidon. He was also the founder of the Pana- 
thenaic festival. He was said to have invented 
the four-wheeled chariot, and to have been taken 
up to heaven for this by Zeus, and set in the sky 
as the constellation of the Charioteer. His daugh- 
ters were Orithyia and Procris. (See BoREas; 
CEPHALUS.) Origiually identified with ERICHTHO- 
NIuvs, he was in later times distinguished from him, 
and was regarded as his grandson, and as son of 
Pandion and Zeuxippé. His twin-brother was 
Butes, his sisters Procné and Philomela, The 
priestly office fell to Butes, while Erechtheus as- 
sumed the functions of royalty. By Praxithea, 
the daughter of Cephissus, he was father of the 
second Cecrops (see PANDION, 2), of Metion (see 
DaEDALUS), of Creiisa (see ION), as well as of Proto- 
genia, Pandora, and Chthonia. When Athens was 
hard pressed by the Eleusinians under Eumolpus, 
the oracle promised him the victory if he would 
sacrifice one of his daughters. He chose the young- 
est, Chthonia; but Protogenia and Pandora, who 
had made a vow with their sister to die with her, 
voluntarily shared her fate. Erechtheus conquer- 
ed his enemies and slew Eumolpus, but was after- 
wards destroyed by the trident of his enemy’s fa- 
ther, Poseidon. The myth of Erechtheus has sug- 
gested the subject for Swinburne’s tragedy Lrech- 
theus (London, 1876). 

Erechthides. A name given to the Athenians 
from their king Erechtheus (Ovid, Met. vii. 430). 


Bressus or Brésus (on coins the name is always 
written “Epeaos). A city of Lesbos, situated on a 
hill at a distance of twenty-eight stadia from Cape 
Sigrium. It derives celebrity from having given 
birth to Theophrastus. Phanias, another disciple 
of the great Stagirite, was likewise a native of 
this place. According to Archestratus, quoted by 
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Another account made the ser- | 
pent kill them. Erechtheus drove out Amphic- | 
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Athenaeus, Eressus was famous for the excellence 
| of its wheaten flour. 


__ Bretria (Epérpia). (1) A town of the island of 
Euboea, situated on the coast of the Euripus 
|southeast of Chalcis. It was said by some to 
have been founded by a colony from Triphylia in 
|Peloponnesus; by others its origin was ascribed 
|to a party of Athenians belonging to the deme 
of Eretria. The latter opinion is far more proba- 
ble, as this city was doubtless of Ionic origin (He- 
rod. viii. 46). We learn from Strabo that Eretria 
was formerly called Melaneis and Arotria, and that 
at an early period it had attained to a consider- 
able degree of prosperity and power. The Ere- | 
trians conquered the islands of Ceos, Teos, Tenos, 
and others; and in their festival of Artemis, which 
was celebrated with great splendour, three thou- 
sand soldiers on foot, with six hundred cavalry 
and sixty chariots, were often employed to attend 
the procession (cf. Livy, xxxv. 38). Eretria, at this 
period, was frequently engaged in war with Chal- 
cis, and Thucydides reports (i. 15) that on one oc- 
casion most of the Grecian States took part in the 
contest. The assistance which Eretria then re- 
ceived from the Milesians induced that city to co- 
| operate with the Athenians in sending a fleet and 
troops to the support of the Ionians, who had re- 
volted from Persia at the instigation of Aristago- 
ras (Herod. v. 99), by which measure it became 
exposed, in conjunction with Athens, to the ven- 
geance of Darius. That monarch accordingly gave 
| orders to his commanders, Datis and Artaphernes, 
to subdue both Eretria and Athens and bring the 
inhabitants captive before him. Eretria was taken 
after six days’ siege, and the captive inhabitants 
brought to Asia. Darius treated the prisoners kind- 
ly, and settled them in the district of Cissia (Herod. 
vi.119). Eretria recovered from the effects of this 
disaster and was rebuilt soon after. We find it 
mentioned by Thucydides, towards the close of 
his history (viii. 94), as revolting from Athens on 
the approach of a Spartan fleet under Hegesandri- 
das, and mainly contributing to the success ob- 
tained by that commander. After the death of ° 
Alexander, this city surrendered to Ptolemy, a 
general in the service of Antigonus; and in the 
Macedonian War, to the combined fleets of the 
Romans, the Rhodians, and Attalus (Livy, xxxii. 
16). It was subsequently declared free by order 
of the Roman Senate (Polyb. xviii. 28 foll.), This 
place, as we learn from Athenaeus, was noted for 
the excellence of its flour and bread. At one 
time it possessed a distinguished school of philos- 
ophy and dialectics. The ruins of Eretria are still 
to be observed close to a headland which lies op- 
posite to the mouth of the Asopus in Boeotia. (2) 
A deme of Attica, (3) A town of Thessaly, near 
Pharsalus, and between that city and Pherae, 


Erétum. A town of the Sabines, north of No- 
mentum and northeast of Fidenae, and at no great 
distance from the Tiber. Its name frequently oc- 
curs in the Roman historians. The antiquity of 
the place is attested by Vergil (vii. 711). It was 
subsequently the scene of many a contest between 
the Romans and Sabines, leagued with the Etrus- 
cans (Livy, iii. 29). 

Ergastilum. A prison and place of correction 
attached to the farms and country-villas of the 
Romans, in which those of the slave familia who 
were kept in fetters (compediti, nexi, vincti) were 
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lodged and made to work in irons; whereas the 
rest, who were not chained, were provided with 
separate accommodation (cellae, contubernia) in 
other parts of the establishment (Columell. i. 6. 3; 
ef. 8.16; Apul. Apol. p. 482; Brut. in Cic. Fam. xi. 
13). 

Erichthonius (EpeyGovis). (1) Son of Darda- 
nus (see DARDANUS) and Batea. He was the father 
of Tros. (2) The same as Erechtheus (q. v.). 

Ericius. “A hedgehog” —i. e. a military en- 
gine full of sharp spikes, which was placed by the 
gate of the camp to prevent the approach of the 
enemy (Caes. B. C. iii. 67). 


Ericussa (Epixodooa). One of the Lipari Isl- 
ands, now Varcusa. See AEOLIAE INSULAE. 

Eridanus (Hpidavos). A river-god, on the banks 
of whose river amber was found (Hesiod, Theog. 
338). In later times the Eridanus was supposed 
to be the same as the Padus (Po), because amber 
was found at its mouth. Hence the Electrides In- 
sulae, or “ Amber Islands,” are placed at the mouth 
of the Po, and here Phaéthon was supposed to have 
fallen when struck by the lightning of Zeus. 

Erigéné (Hpryovn). (1) The daughter of Icarius. 
Her father having been taught by Bacchus the 
eulture of the grape, and having made wine, gave 
of it to some shepherds, who, thinking themselves 
poisoned by the draught, killed him. When they 
came to their senses, they buried him; and his 
daughter Erigoné, being guided to the spot by 
her father’s faithful hound Maera, hanged herself 
through grief (Apollod. iii. 14.7; Hyg. Fab. 130). 
Zeus translated the father and daughter, along 
with the faithful Maera, to the skies; Icarius be- 
came Bodtes, and Erigoné, Virgo; while the hound 
was changed, according to Hyginus, into Procyon; 
but, according to the scholiast on Germanicus, into 
the Canis Maior, which is therefore styled by Ovid 
(Fast. iv. 939) Canis Icarius. (2) The daughter of 
Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra, and mother of Pen- 
thilus by Orestes (Pansan. ii. 18, 5). 


Brinna ("Hpwva). (1) A poetess, and the friend 
of Sappho. She flourished about the year B.c. 610. 
All that is known of her is contained in the follow- 
ing words of Eustathius (ad J1. ii. p. 327): “ Erinna 
was born in Lesbos, or in Rhodes, or in Teos, or in 
Telos, the little island near Cnidus. She was a 
poetess, and wrote a poem called ‘the Distaff’ 
(HAaxa7n) in the Aeolic and Dorie dialect; it con- 
sisted of 300 hexameter lines. She was the friend 
of Sappho, and died unmarried. It was thought 
that her verses rivalled those of Homer. She 
was only nineteen years of age when she died.” 
Chained by her mother to the spinning - wheel, 
Erinna had as yet known the charm of existence 
in imagination alone. 


crowded on her youthful mind as she pursued her 
monotonous work. We possess at the present day 
only four lines by Erinna; for though three epi- 
grams ascribed to her are given by Schneidewin in 
his Delectus Poésis Graecae Elegiacae (Géttingen, 
1839), two at least are not genuine. (2) A poetess 
mentioned by Eusebius under the year B.C. 354. 
This appears to be the same person who is spoken 
of by Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. § 8), as having celebrated 
Myro in her poems. No fragments of her poetry 
remain, and her very existence has been questioned. 


Erin¥es (‘Epwies). See EUMENIDES, 
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She probably expressed in| 
her poem the restless and aspiring thoughts which | 
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Eriphylé (EpipvaAn). In Greek mythology, sis- 
ter of Adrastus and wife of Amphiaratis (q. V.). 
Bribed with a necklace by Polynices, she prevailed 
on her husband to take part in the war of the 
Seven against Thebes, in which he met his death. 
In revenge for this she was slain by her son Alc- 
maeon (q. v.). See SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


Bris (Epis). The Greek name for the goddess 
of Discord, sister of Ares. See Parts; TROJAN 
War. 

Emesti. (1) Jonann Avcust. A distinguished 
philologist and theologian of the last century, born 
at Tennstiidt, in Germany, August 4th, 1707. He 
studied at Pforta, Wittenberg, and Leipzig, and in 
1731 became co-rector with Gesner of the Thomas 
School in Leipzig, succeeding Gesner as rector in 
1734. In 1742 he was called to the University of 
Leipzig as Professor Extraordinarius of Classical 
Literature, and became Professor Ordinarius of 
Rhetoric in 1756. He died September 11th, 1781. 

Ernesti and his colleague Gesner (q. Vv.) are re- 
garded as the founders of the modern German 
school of ancient literature. By their breadth of 


| view, sound discipline, and contagious enthusiasm, 


they stimulated their pupils to those labours that 
resulted in transferring to Germany the supremacy 
in letters long held by the universities of Holland. 

Ernesti’s principal works (besides a multitude 
of pamphlets, programmata, etc.) are the follow- 
ing: Initia Doctrinae Solidioris (1736); Initia Rhe- 
torica (1730); editions of Xenophon’s Memorabilia 
(1737); Suetonius (1748); Tacitus (1752); the Clouds 
of Aristophanes (1754); Homer (1759-64); Callim- 
achus (1761); Polybius (1764); of the Quaestura of 
Corradus; the Greek lexicon of Hedericus; the 
Bibliotheca Latina of Fabricius (unfinished); also 
Archaeologia Litteraria (1768); and Horatius Tur- 
sellinus de Particulis (1769). His best work, how- 
ever, is the edition of Cicero, in 5 vols. (1737-39), 
to which is added the valuable Clavis Ciceroniana 
(6th ed. Halle, 1831). His Latin orations, which 
won for him the name of “the German Cicero,” 
are collected under the title Opuscula Oratoria (2d 
ed. 1767; suppl. vol. 1791). His philological trea- 
tises were published as Opuscula Philologica et 
Critica (1764; 2d ed. 1776). See Bursian, Geschichte 
d. Class. Philol. pp. 400-404 (Munich, 1883). 

(2) JOHANN CHRISTIAN GOTTLIEB, a nephew of 
the preceding, was born at Arnstadt in 1756; and 
studied at Leyden, where he became Professor of 
Philosophy in 1782, and of Rhetoric in 1802. He died 
in the last-named year (June 5th). He edited the 
fables of Aesop in Greek (1781); Hesychius (1785); 
Suidas (1786); the Punica of Sil. Italicus (1791-92) ; 
and also put forth a Lexicon Technologiae Graecorum 
Rhetoricae (1795); a Lexicon Technologiae Romanorum 
Rhetoricae (1797); and Cicero’s Geist und Kunst (1799- 
1802). 

Eroantheia (ra npodydea). A festival of women, 
celebrated in the Peloponnesus in the spring season 
(Phot. Lex. p. 95; Hesych. s. v.). 

Erogatio. The technical term for the distribu- 
tion of water from the aqueducts at Rome, See 
AQUAEDUCTUS. 

Eros ("Epes). The god of love among the 
Greeks. His name does not occur in Homer; but 
in Hesiod (Theog. 120 foll.) he is the fairest of the 
deities, who subdues the hearts of both gods and 
men. He is born from Chaos at the same time as. 
the Earth and Tartarus, and is the comrade of 
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Aphrodité from the moment of her birth. Hesiod 
conceives Eros not merely as the god of sensual 
love, but as a power which forms the world by 
inner union of the separated elements—an idea 
very prevalent in antiquity, especially among the 
philosophers. According to the later and com- 
moner notion, Eros was the youngest of the gods, 
generally the son of Aphrodité by Ares or Hermes, 
always a child, thoughtless and capricious. He is 
as irresistible as fair, and has no pity even for his 
own mother. Zeus, the father of gods and men, 
arms him with golden wings, and with bow and 
unerring arrows, or burning torches. Anteros, the 
god of mutual love, is his brother, and his com- 
panions are Pothos and Himeros, the personifica- 
tions of longing and desire, with Peitho (Persua- 
sion), the Muses, and the Graces. In later times 
he is surrounded by a crowd of similar beings, 
Erotes or Loyes. (For the later legend of Eros 
and Psyché, see PSYCHE.) 

One of the chief and oldest seats of his worship 
was Thespiae in Boeotia. Here was his most 
ancient image, a rough, unhewn stone. His festi- 
val, the Erotia or Erotidia, continued till the time 
of the Roman Empire to be celebrated every fifth 
year with much ceremony, accompanied by gym- 
nastic and musical contests. Besides this he re- 
ceived special honour and worship in the gymna- 
sia, where his statue generally stood near those of 


(Rome, Capitoline Museum.) 


Eros. 


Hermes and Heracles. In the gymnasia, Eros was 
the personification of devoted friendship and love 
between youths and men; the friendship which 
proved itself active and helpful in battle and bold 
adventure. This was the reason why the Spar- 
tans and Cretans sacrificed to Eros before a battle, 
and the sacred band of youths at Thebes was dedi- 
cated to him; why a festival of freedom ('EAcvée- 
pia) was held at Samos in his honour, as the god 
who bound men and youths together in the strug- 
gle for honour and freedom; and why at Athens 
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| he was worshipped as the liberator of the city, in 
memory of Harmodius and Aristogiton (q. v.). 

In works of art Eros was usually represented as 
a beautiful boy, close upon the age of youth, In 
later times he also appears as a child with the at- 
tributes of a bow and arrows, or burning torches, 
and in a great variety of situations. The most 
|celebrated statues of this god were by Lysippns, 
Scopas, and Praxiteles whose Eros at Thespiae 
was regarded as a masterpiece, and unsurpassable. 
The famous torso in the Vatican, in which the god 
wears a dreamy, lovelorn air, is popularly, but prob- 
ably erroneously, traced to an original by Praxiteles. 
The Eros trying his bow, in the Capitoline Museum 
at Rome, is supposed to be the copy of a work by 
Lysippus (see illustration). -The Roman god Amor 
or Cupido was a mere adaptation of the Greek Eros, 
and was never held in great esteem. ANTIROS was 
the brother of Eros and punished those who did not 
requite the love of others (Ovid, Met. xiii, 750), 

Erotia or Erotidia(’Eporia or Eporidia). The 
most solemn of all the festivals celebrated in the 
Boeotian town of Thespiae. It took place every 
fifth year, and in honour of Eros, the principal di- 
vinity of the Thespians, Respecting the particu- 
\lars nothing is known, except that it was solem- 
| nized with contests in music and gymuastics (Plut. 
Amat. 1; Pausan. ix. 31, § 3; Athen. xiii. p. 561). 
At this festival married couples made up any quar- 
rels they might have. The worship of Eros seems 
to have been early established at Thespiae, where 
the ancient symbolic representation of the god—a 
rude stone—was long looked upon with reverence 
(Pausan. ix. 27,§ 1). See ERos. 


Erotic Literature. See ELEGIA; NOVELS AND 
ROMANCES; PRIAPEIA. 

Errhephoria or Ersephoria (€ppypdpia or epon- 
dopia). See ARRHEPHORIA. ; 

Ersé or Hersé. See Cecrops; ERECHTHEUS. 

Brycina (’Epuxi). A surname of Aphrodité, 
from Mount Eryx in Sicily, where she had a tem- 
ple. The Erycinian Aphrodité appears to have 
been the same with the Phenician Astarté, whose 
worship was brought over by the latter people, 
and a temple erected to her on Mount Eryx. In 
confirmation of this, we learn from Diodorus Sicu- 
lus that the Carthaginians revered the Erycinian 
Aphrodité equally as much as did the natives them- 
selves (Diod. Sic. iv. 83). 

Erymanthian Boar. See HERACLES. 

Erymanthus (’EptpavOos). (1) A mountain- 
chain in the northwest angle of Arcadia, celebrated 
in fable as the haunt of the savage boar destroyed 
by Heracles (Apollod. ii.5, 3; Pausan. viii. 24; Ho 
mer, Od. vi. 103). Apollonius places the Eryman- 
thian monster in the wilds of Mount Lampea; but 
this mountain was that part of the chain where 
the river Erymanthus took its rise. (2) A river of 
Arcadia, descending from the mountain of the same 
name, and flowing near the town of Psophis. After 
receiving another small stream, called the Aroa- 
nius, it joins the Alpheus on the borders of Elis, 
The modern name of the Erymanthus is the Do- 
gana. 

Erysichthon ('Epvoiy@ov). “Render of the 
earth.” The son of the Thessalian king Triopas, 
who cut down trees in a grove sacred to Demeter, 
for which he was punished by the goddess with a 
fearful hunger, that caused him to devour his own 
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flesh (Ovid, Met. viii. 738; Callim. Hymn. in Dem. 
34 foll.). ; 

Erythia (‘EpvOea). (1) One of the Hesperides 
(q. v.). (2) The daughter of Geryon (q. v.), who 
got her name from the island near the coast of 
Hispania, where her father lived (Hesiod, Theog. 
290; Pausan. x. 17, 5). 

Erythrae (Epvdpai). One of the twelve cities 
of Tonia, situated near the coast opposite Chios 
(Herod. i. 142). Its founder was said to have been 
Erythrus, the son of Rhadamanthus, who estab- 
lished himself here with a body of Cretans, Carians, 
and Lycians. Ata later period came Cnopus, son 
of Codrus, with an Ionian colony, whence the city is 
sometimes called CNOPOPOLIS (Ky@movmoXs). The 
city did not lie exactly on the coast, but some little 
distance inland, and had a harbour on the coast 
named Cissus (Livy, xxxvi. 43). Erythrae was fa- 
mous as the residence of one of the Sibyls at an 
early period, and in the time of Alexander we find 
another making her appearance here, with similar 
claims to inspiration. See SIBYLLA. 


Erythraeum Maré (7 ¢pvOpa Oadacoa). A name 
applied to the whole ocean by the Greeks, extending 
from the coast of Ethiopia to the island of Tapro- 
bana, when their geographical knowledge of India 
was in its infancy. They believed the name to be 
derived from that of Erythras, an ancient monarch 
who reigned along these coasts, and asserted that 
lis grave was to be found in one of the adjacent 
islands (Curtius, viii. 9,14). Afterwards, when the 
Greeks learned the existence of an Indian Ocean, 
the term was applied merely to the sea below Ara- 
bia, and to the Arabian and Persian Gulfs. In this 
latter sense Strabo uses the name. Herodotus 
follows the old acceptation of the word, according 
to the opinion prevalent in his age. The appella- 
tion was probably derived from Edom (Esan), 
whose descendants were called Idumaeans, and in- 
habited the northern parts of Arabia. They navi- 
gated upon the Red Sea and Persian Gulf, and also 
upon the Indian Ocean; and the Oriental name 
Edom signifying red, the sea of the Idumaeans was 
called the Red Sea and the Erythraean Sea (‘Epv- 
Opa Oadacca), of which the Latin Mare Rubrum is 
a translation. 


Eryx ("Epvé). Asonof Butes and Aphrodité, who, 
relying upon his strength, challenged all strangers 
to fight with him in the combat of the caestus. 
Heracles accepted his challenge after many had 
yielded to his superior dexterity, and Eryx was 
killed in the combat, and buried on the mountain 
where he had built a temple to Aphrodité (Verg. 
Aen. y. 402). 

Eryx ("Epv€). A mountain of Sicily, at the west- 
ern extremity of the island, and near the city of 
Drepanum. It was fabled to have received its name 
from Eryx, who was buried there. On its summit 
stood a famous temple of Aphrodité Erycina, and 
on the western declivity was situated the town of 
Eryx, the approach to which from the plain was 
rocky and difficult. At the distance of thirty sta- 
dia stood the harbour of the same name (Polyb. i. 
553 Diod. xxiv. 1; Cic. in Ver. ii. 8). The Pheeni- 
cians were most probably the founders of the 
place and also of the temple, and the Eryecinian 
Aphrodité appears to be identified with the As- 
tarté of the latter people. The native inhabit- 
ants in this quarter were called Elymi, and Eryx 
is said by some to have been their king. Vergil 
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makes Aeneas to have founded the temple. The 
town was destroyed by the Carthaginians in the 
time of Pyrrbus, who a short time previous had 
taken it by storm, and the inhabitants were 
removed to Drepanum (Diod. xxii. 14, xxiii. 9). 
It soon, however, revived, owing to the celeb- 
rity of the adjacent temple. In the First Punie 
War it fell into the hands of the Romans, but was 
surprised by Barecas, the Carthaginian comman- 
der, and the inhabitants who escaped the slaugh~ 
ter were again removed to Drepanum (Diod. xxiv, 
2). The place never recovered from this blow; 
the sanctity of the temple drew, indeed, new in- 
habitants around, but the city was never rebuilt. 
No traces of the temple remain at the present day. 


Eschara (écydpa). A hearth. See Focus. 
Esquilinus Mons. See RoMA. 
Essedarii. See EssepuM. 


EssedGnes. A people of Sarmatia Asiatica, to 
the east of the Palus Maeotis. 


Essédum, rarely Esséda, said to be a Keltic 
word. The name of a chariot used, especially in 
war, by the Britons, Gauls, and Belgae, perhaps 
also by the Germans (Verg. Georg. iii. 204; Serv. 
ad loc.). 

According to the account given by Caesar (B. G. 
iv. 35) the method of using the essedum in the 
ancient British army was very similar to the 
practice of the Greeks in the heroic ages, as de- 
scribed in the article Currus. The principal dif- 
ference seems to have been that the essedum was 
stronger and more solid than the dippos—that it 
was open before instead of behind; hence the 
driver was able to run along the pole (de temone 
Britanno excidet, Juv. iv. 125) and then to retreat 
with the greatest speed into the body of the car, 
which he drove with extraordinary swiftness and 
skill. From the extremity of the pole he threw 
his missiles, especially the cateia (Val. Flace. Ar- 
gon, vi. 83). It appears also that these cars were 
purposely made as noisy as possible, probably by 
the creaking and clanging of the wheels (Tac. Agric. 
35; Claud, Epigr. 4); and that this was done in 
order to strike dismay into the enemy. The driv- 
ers of these chariots were called in Latin essedarii 
(Caes. B. G. iv. 24). Tacitus (Agric. 12) observes 
that the driver of the car ranked above his fight- 
ing companion, which was the reverse of the Greek 
usage. 

The essedum was adopted for purposes of con- 
venience and luxury among the Romans (Propert. 
ii. 1, 76: Cic, Ad Att. vi. 1; Ovid; Am. ii. 16, 49). 
Cicero (Phil. ii. 24, § 58) mentions the use of it by 
Antonius as a piece of effeminacy disgraceful to a 
tribune of the people; but in the time of Seneca 
it seems to have become common (F*. 48, Hase). 
As used by the Romans the essedum had no seat 
for the driver; the traveller drove himself (Ovid, 
1. c.), and always, it would seem, with a pair of 
horses, whereas with the cisiwm the number va- 
ried. The essedum, like the cisiuwm, appears to 
have been kept for hire at the post-houses or sta- 
tions (Mart. x. 104), See Mansro. 

Essui. A people in Gaul, west of the Sequana 
(Caes. B. G. v. 24). 

Etedcles (‘Ereok\js). A son of Oedipus and Io- 
casta, After his father’s flight it was agreed be- 
tween him and his brother Polynices that they 
should both share the kingdom and reign alter- 
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nately, each a year. Eteocles, by right of seniori- 
ty, first ascended the throne; but after the first 
year of his reign had expired he refused to give 
up the crown to his brother according to their 
mutual agreement. Polynices, resolving to pun- 
ish so gross a violation of a solemn engagement, 
fled to the court of Adrastus, king of Argos, where 
he married Argia, the daughter of that monarch ; 
and having prevailed upon Adrastus to espouse 
his canse, the latter undertook what was denomi- 
nated the First Theban War, twenty-seven years, as 
is said, before the Trojan one. Adrastus marched 
against Thebes with an army, of which he took 
the command, haying with him seven celebrated 
chiefs, Tydeus, Amphiaraus, Capanaens, Partheno- 
paeus, Hippomedon, Eteoclus, son of Iphis, and 
Polynices. The Thebans who espoused the cause 
of Eteocles were Melanippus and Ismarus, sons of 
Astacas, Polyphontes, Megareus, Lasthenes, and 
Hyperbius. All the Argive leaders, with the ex- 
ception of Adrastus, fell before Thebes, Eteocles 
also being slain in single combat with Polynices. 
Ten years after the conclusion of this war arose 
that of the Epigoni, or the sous of the slain chief- 
tains of Argos, who took up arms to avenge the 
death of their sires. (See Eprcont.) Lists of the 
seven Argive commanders are given by Aeschylus 
in his Seven against Thebes, by Euripides in his 
Phoenissae and Supplices ; and by Sophocles in his 
Oedipus Coloneus. They all agree, except that in 
the Phoenissae the name of Adrastus is substituted 
for that of Eteoclus. See SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 


Etedclus {Eréoxdos). One of the seven chiefs 
of the army of Adrastus, in his expedition against 
Thebes. He was killed by Megareus, the son of 
Creon, under the walls of Thebes (Apollod. iii. 6). 
See SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 

Btesiae (‘Eroiat dvewor, Herod. vi. 140). The 
Etesian Winds, derived from éros, “year,” signi- 
fied any periodical winds, but more particularly 
the northerly winds which blew in the Aegean for 
forty days from the rising of the dog-star. 


Etruria or Tuscia (Tuppyvia, Tuponia). A coun- 
try of Italy once inhabited by the people known 
as the Etruscans (Tusci). It lay west of the river 
Tiber and the Apennines, extending to the sea, 
and including the valley of the Arno. When au- 
thentie history begins, the Etruscans, in addition 
to this territory, held also the valley of the Padus 
(Etruria Cireumpadana) and a further strip south 
of the Tiber (Etruria Campaniana). From the 
former territory they were crowded southward by 
the Gauls (see CELTAE), and from the latter the Ro- 
mans subsequently drove them. Etruria Proper 
was a confederation of twelve States or cities (duo- 
decim populi Etruriae), of which no complete list 
has reached us, though it is fairly certain that the 
following towns were eleven of the twelve: Veii, 
Caeré, Tarquinii, Clusium, Cortona, Perusia, Vol- 
sinii, Vulei, Vetulonia, Volaterrae, and Arretium. 
The twelfth was in all probability either Falerii, 
Populonia, or Rusellae. Of the northern league, 
the following were important towns: Felsina 
(Bononia), Mantua, Ravenna, Chiavenna, and Ha- 
tria or Hadria, which gives its name to the Ha- 
driaticum Mare. In the south, Capua and Nola 
were rich and powerful cities. Like Etruria Prop- 
er, the northern league was one of twelve States. 

ETHNOLOGY.—The earliest traditions to which 
we now have access make the Etrurians a Lydian 
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people (Herod, i, 94, 166, 171). But this theory, 
which was carefully considered by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus in his work on the origins of Rome, 
appears to rest upon no convincing evidence. Dio- 
nysins notes that it is not mentioned by Xan- 
thus, the historian of Lydia, and sums up the re- 
sults of his own investigations by saying that “the 
Etruscans do not resemble any other people either 
in language or in manners.” This conclusion is 
interesting, for Dionysius had given much thought 
and time to the consideration of the question, and 
is said to have written a work on the Etruscans in 
twenty books, during the reign of Augustus, when 
there was a sort of Etrurian revival, in which ey- 
erything Etruscan was the fashion. The identi- 
fication of the Etruscans with the Lydians was 
very likely due to a confusion of the Lydian 
ToppnBoi with the name Tupenvoi or Tuppnvoi, ap- 
plied to the Etruscans by the Greeks. (Cf. He- 
siod, Theog. 1015; Ovid, Met. iii. 577 foll.; Plin. H. 
N. iii. 19; Tac. Ann, iv. 24; and see Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, bk. i. ch. ix.) The confusion was 
easier because of the maritime prowess of both 
peoples and their piratical practices (Herod, vi. 
22; Strab. 219). 

Modern investigators have not been deterred 
by the ill success of Dionysius from attempting to 
solve the problem of the ethnological affinities of 
the Etruscans; but no definite and generally ac- 
cepted conclusions have yet been reached. For 


| purposes of investigation there have been collect- 


ed some 6000 or more Etruscan inscriptions, the 
characters resembling Pelasgian or early Greek. 
There are also vast collections of their pottery, 
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bronzes, jewels, and other works of Tuscan art, 
Fifteen bilingual inscriptions give some further 
aid on the side of the language, but less than one 
might suppose, for they consist only of proper 
names. The longest inscription yet discovered is 
that found at Perugia in 1822, consisting of forty- 
six lines, in red, upon two sides of a block of stone 
(the “Cippus Perusinus”). These records are in 
the main mortuary records taken from tombs, 
walls, or the labels and seals of mortuary niches, 
or still oftener painted upon urns or cut into 
sarcophagi. They usually give the name, par- 
entage, age, and rank of the deceased, with a 
list of the offices that he held. The most noted 
investigations of the origins and affinities of 
the Etruscans have been those of K. O, Miiller, 
whose dissertation on the subject in two volumes 
(Breslau, 1828; 2d ed. Stuttgart, 1877) received 
a prize from the Academy of Sciences at Berlin, 
and Wilhelm Corssen (q. v.), who also published 
two elaborate volumes (Leipzig, 1874-75), Later 
works are those of Deecke and Pauli. 

By these scholars some progress has been made 
towards a knowledge of the peculiarities of the 
Etruscan language. Besides proper names, some 
200 other words have been deciphered, among 
them a number of numerals, including the first 
six digits, the common words denoting relation- 
ships, and several verbal forms. As a matter of 
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general interest, the following list of Etruscan | 


words may be given from Pauli: 


Guhcandcgodae son, CHE Porites eratte aiers five. 

PUA sre cle evisices WIL, nwihereeceacc. six. 

REED. Cas. -.... daughter. suthinese........ urn-niches, 
Jautni..-. << ...a freedman. EUUST:Apeefetaleleieiats/on pillar (ctppus). 
evil (cver)......gift, dedication. | amce........... fuit. 
mach..........0ne, DOM Mioteretarelcle/atelstereis est. 

oie n.c SHCA two. LW asp cnon-ond dat. 

Bal sicteics ceue . three. CUTCO Sloe ste aietwie's dedit. 

BO\S cenogopotodd four, EO Bonen ac cnet habuit, 


Relationship is expressed by separate words (as 
above), or (more commonly) by suffixes: thus, du- 
lesa, “ wife of Aulé,” Theprisa, “wife of Thepri,” 
etc. Other linguistic facts that have been satisfac- 
torily established regarding the Etruscan tongue 
are these: the existence of gender, the use of en- 
clitics, the genitive singular in -s, the dative in 
-si or -thi, the absence of distinction between the 
nominative and accusative in nouns, and the for- 
mation of a plural in -r or -l. 

The Egyptian monuments speak of a people 
called Tursha as taking part with the Sardinians, 
Teucri, and other people from the coasts of “the 
North” in an invasion of Egypt about B.c. 1200; 
but the Tursha can not be definitely identified with 
the Tyrrhenians any more than can the Tyrrhenians 
with the Etruscans. Support is given to the Lyd- 
ian hypothesis by the discovery made in 1886 by 
two French scholars, who found in the island of 
Lemnos a sepulchral monument with two Etrus- 
can inscriptions, though of a dialectic character. 
Now, Thucydides states that Lemnos was inhabited 
by Tyrrheni, so that in the finding of these inscrip- 
tions Pauli sees evidence of the identity of the 
two peoples. See Bréal in the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, vol. x. (1886); and Pauli, 
Kine vorgriechische Inschrift von Lemnos (Leipzig, 
1886). 

An interesting discovery was made in 1891 by 
Prof. Krall of Vienna, About 1850, a mummy was 
deposited in the Museum of Agram by an Austrian 
traveller who had brought it from Egypt. When 
unrolled, it was found that the linen cloths in 
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which it had been wrapped were covered with 
written characters. These, when examined in 
1867 by Brugsch Pasha, were pronounced by him 
to be Ethiopic. In 1877 Sir Richard Burton ex- 
plained them as Nabathean. It remained for Prof, 
Krall to prove that the characters are Etruscan, 
and that the words which they embody are found 
in the existing inscriptions of Etruria. They form, 
in fact, a book, of which the text originally con- 
sisted of twelve columns, More than two hundred 
lines are intact, including the last paragraph of 
the book. The mummy around which the linen 
bands were wrapped is that of a woman, and the 
gilding on the face and shoulders proves it to be- 
long to the Greek or Roman period. Now, as Etrus- 
can was still spoken and read in the first century 
A.D., it is easy to see how an Etruscan book could 
have found its way to Egypt, when both Etruria 
and Egypt were parts of the same Empire. “The 
few words of the book that had been identified in 
1893 make it probable that it is one of the semi- 
religious, semi-magical works for which the Etrus- 
cans were celebrated. With the material for study 
and comparison afforded by the continuous text 
of this book, the problem of the Etruscan language 
seems likely to be brought at least measurably 
near to a satisfactory solution. The transcription 
and photographs of the text, with an account of 
Prof. Krall’s discovery, were published by the Im- 
perial Academy of Vienna in 1892 (Die Etruskischen 
Mumienbinden des Agramer National-Museums). See, 
also, an article by Prof. Sayce in the Fortnightly 
Review for February, 1893. 

Until lately philologists were in the main divid- 
ed into two great camps on the question of the ra- 
cial and linguistic affinities of the Etruscans—one 
set of scholars holding to the theory of a Semitic 
origin and the other to that of an Aryan. (See 
InDO- EUROPEAN LANGUAGES.) But the actual 
failure of Dr. Corssen to establish the Aryan hy- 
pothesis has to some extent simplified the prob- 
lem, and the controversy is now carried on over 
the Semitic theory and the Ugro-Altaic, this last 
having been very ingeniously, though not convine- 
ingly, set forth by Dr. Isaac Taylor in his Etruscan 
Researches (London, 1874). There are many coinci- 
dences that make the Semitic hypothesis seem 
plausible. There are Semitic peculiarities trace- 
able in the language—e. g. the reduplication of 
consonants, the omission of short vowels, and the 
retrograde writing. The religion of the Etruscans 
was a species of mysticism like that of the Semites 
of Carthage; their ruling class was a priesthood 
and their theology a system of casuistry, as with 
the Jews; while their rites were gloomy and hor- 
rible, like those of the Phenicians. Again, their 
art possesses the peculiar rigidity, the conyention- 
ality, and the lack of expression that mark the art 
and architecture of the Asiatic Semites. Finally, 
their physical characteristics were Semitic in that 
the Etruscans depicted themselves upon their 
monuments as short, thickset, with large heads 
and clumsy limbs (cf. Verg. Georg. ii. 193), and the 
aquiline nose that is one of the most noticeable 
peculiarities of the Semitic peoples. But while 
these coincidences are striking, they are not con- 
clusive, and, perhaps the most reasonable view is 
that of Miiller, who regards the Etruscans as an 
Asiatic non-Aryan people intermingled with Ary- 
an elements derived from the tribes which they 
gradually conquered and subdued. Their earliest 
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home in Italy was on the Padus, and as late as 


Livy’s time the people of the Rhaetian Alps spoke | 


a dialect of Etruscan (Livy, v. 33; Plin. H.N. iii. 
20; Justin, xx. 5; and Oberziner, J Reti [1883}). 
The theory of a blending of two races, or rather 
of the grafting of an Aryan branch upon a non- 
Aryan stock, would account for the two main 
features that present themselves in the Etrus- 
can problem—the fact that, in the main, the 
Etruscans have nothing in common with their 
neighbours of Italy, and the additional fact that 


their language does seem to show some slight | 


traces of Aryan influence—about as much, for 


the dialect of their Teutonic conquerors. This 
hypothesis is at least reasonable, unless we are 
willing to accept the conclusion of the scholars 
who disparagingly regard the Etruscan people 
and the Etruscan language as sui generis, repre- 
senting a race and a speech that have become ex- 
tinct. 

Conestabile and others hold that the Etrurian 
people contained two distinct elements—the one 
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| from Etruria. 


/not now known (ef. Livy, iv. 23). 
existed in accordance with which the internal af- 


| dences of their wealth, luxury, and power. 
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officers of Consul, Imperator, and Dictator. The 
official insignia afterwards used in Rome — the 
purple robe, the praetexta, the lictors and fasces, 
the sella curulis, and the apparitores—were derived 
The representatives of the twelve 
towns met at the temple of Voltumna at a place 
Books of laws 


fairs of the State were managed (Libri Disciplinae), 
as well as the religious rites and the division of 
the people. (See Festus, s. v. Rituales). 

That the civilization of the Etruscans was a 


highly developed one is shown by the little that 
instance, as that of the British Kelts left upon 


we know of their social laws as well as by the evi- 
The 
position of women was a high one; the wife was 
the social equal of the husband, as is shown by 
the sepulchral honours paid her, and by the pict- 
ures of domestic life pourtrayed on the sarcophagi 
and the vases. For a long time the Etruscans 
ranked as one of the three great naval powers 


of the Mediterranean. They are known, also, to 
bave been familiar with the sciences, to have been 
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native and servile, the other foreign and occupy- 
ing the relation of lordship. Caeré and Cortona 
are said to have been Pelasgic cities before they 
were possessed by the Etruscans; and certain in- 
scriptions once classed as Etruscan are now as- 
cribed to the more ancient Pelasgi (q. v.). Livy 
states that the dialect of the Etrurians who in- 
habited the towns differed from that of the Etru- 
rians of the country districts. Again, as Dr. Taylor 
points out, the rapid destruction of the Etrurian 
power in Campania and in the valley of the Padus 
makes it probable that it was a dominion of con- 
quest rather than of colonization, and that the 
Rasena, or Etruscans proper, were a ruling aristoc- 
racy, of high culture and great ability, but few in 
number. All this is,in the main, corroborative of 
Miiller’s view. d ; 
GOVERNMENT AND CIVILIZATION.—The Etrurian 
government was a federal league of the twelve 
cities already mentioned, each ruled by magistrates 
annually elected from a class of priestly nobles of 
hereditary rank. These magistrates bore the titles 
Lauchmé (Lucumo), Purtsvana (Porsena), and 
Marunuch, roughly corresponding to the Roman 


(Painting from Caeré.) 


skilled in mining, metallurgy, astronomy, and 
medicine, while their knowledge of engineering 
was conspicuous in the massive walls of their 
cities, built of huge blocks, perfectly fitted without 
cement, and in their roads, tunnels, and chambered 
tombs. 

In art and art- manufactures, the Etruscans 
stand very high. Their jewellery, which is in pat- 
terns formed by soldering on minute grains of gold, 
excites admiration, while their bronze-work, coin- 
age, and mirrors are of very fine workmanship. 
Vast numbers of painted vases, found chiefly in 
tombs, possess both an historical and an artistic 
value. See FICTILE; VAS. 

The religion of the Etruscans played a most im- 
portant part in their lives, since they were pro- 
verbially devoted to the exercises of their faith, 
and we have, in fact, already noted that their very 
form of government was largely a system of sacer- 
dotalism. Hence Livy describes the nation as 
gens ante omnes alias dedita religionibus (v. 1; see 
also i. 56 and v.15); the early Fathers of the 
Christian Church denounced Etruria as genetria et 


mater superstitionis ; and Dionysius .even went so 
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Etruscan Canal in the Valley of the Marta. 


far as to derive the name Tuscus from dvocKdos = 
thurifer. Their sepulchral monuments show them 
to have entertained a belief in a future life; while 
Varro, Cicero, and Martianus Capella all speak of 
the important part which divination played in 
their daily life—their affairs of State, even, being 
regulated by haruspices and augurs. The deities 
of Greece and Rome appear in their mythology 
[e. g. Ani (anus), M 


nus) ], besides whom there are a number of native 
gods, such as Fufluns, Tinia, Turms, Thesan, an- 


swering ronghly to Bacchus, Iupiter, Mercury, and | 


Aurora. The Sun and Moon figure as Usil and 
Lala. Other gods, some of whom are occasionally 


mentioned by the Roman writers, 
Mania, king and queen of the lower world, Nortia 
(Fortuna), into the door of whose temple at Volsinii 
nails (clavi annales) were driven to mark the sue- 
cessive years, Summanus, the god of night, Ver- 
tumnus, the god of Autumn, and the No- 
vensiles, a collective name of all the gods 
who hurled thunderbolts. 

Hisrory.—Varro records a tradition that 
the Etruscan State was founded in the year 
B.c, 1044, and the Roman legends represent 
the Etruscans as a powerful and wealthy 
people at the time when Rome was founded. 
Later, but still during the early years of 
Rome, Etruria figures in history as a great 
naval power, allied with Carthage against 
the Greeks, and having kings of its own race 


historians themselves admit in ~ cording 
the legend of the migration of the Tarquins 
from Tarquinii to Kome, and the sway of 
the Tarquinian dynasty. An Etruscan cem- 
etery has been discovered on the Esquiline 
at Rome; the Caelian Hill bears the name 
of an Etrusean chief, Caeles Vibenna, while 
one of the oldest quarters of the city near 
the Palatine bore the name Vicus Tuseus. 
(See Mommsen, i. 4, p. 803; id. 9, p. 174 of the 
American ed.; cf. also Varr. LD. I. v.46). That 
the period of Etruscan domination at Rome 


aris (Mars), Nethuns (Neptu- | 
nus), Uni (uno), Artumes (Artemis), Velch (Vulca- | 


are Manius and | 
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was one of much prosperity 
to the city is seen by the 
stories that have been trans- 
mitted to us of the magnif- 
icence of the Tarquins, and 
more forcibly by the vast- 
ness of the engineering 
works constructed at that 
time, such as the Cloaca 
Maxima, the Capitoline 
temple, and the Servian 
Wall. See CLoaca. 

Even after the expulsion 
of the kings from Rome, 
Etruria was still the great- 
est military power in Italy, 
and for a century the young 
Republic of Rome taxed all 
its energies in resisting the 
single Tuscan State of Veii, 
whose people in B.C. 476 ac- 
tually succeeded in captur- 
ing the Ianiculum. During 
the period from B.c. 540 to 
474, the Etruscans divided 
with the Greeks and Cartha- 
ginians the control of the Mediterranean, expelling 
the Greek colonists from Corsica (B.C. 538), an isl- 
and which they still held in 453, In B.c. 525 they 
attacked the Greeks in Cumae, but in 474, Hiero 
of Syracuse, in a great naval battle fought off the 
Campanian coast, broke their naval power, and 
won a victory which is celebrated by Pindar in an 
extant ode (Pyth. i. 72). In 414, however, a con- 
tingent of their Etruscan ships was sent to aid the 
Athenians in their ill-fated expedition against 
Sicily. From this time the power of Etruria 
rapidly declined. In Campania, the Greeks of 
Cumae, aided by the Samnites, routed the Etrus- 
can forces, and the Samnites carried Capua by 
storm; while in the north of Italy the Gauls swept 
down from the Alps, and, after overwhelming city 
after city, crossed the Apennines and made their 
way into the heart of Etruria. The rich Etruscan 
city of Melpum fell in B.c. 396, and not many years 
later, attacked by the Romans on the south, the 
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southern province submitted to the Latin arms 
(B.C. 351). In 311,the Romans crossed the boundary 
formed by the Ciminian Forest, in spite of several 
successive defeats sustained by them at the hands 
of the Etruscans, and won a decisive victory in the 
year 283 at the Vadimonian Lake. Tarquinii al- 
most immediately fell; and in 280 Volaterrae, the 
great northern fortress of the Etruscans, having 
succumbed, the long struggle ended with the com- 
plete triumph of the Roman arms. 

Though conquered, the Etrusean cities appear 
to have been treated with mildness and considera- 
tion, and to have sustained towards Rome the posi- 
tion of allies rather than subjects. In the Second 
Punie War they furnished supplies to the Roman 
fleet, and later they were actually admitted to the 
Roman franchise (B.c. 89). Some of the greatest 
names in the later history of the Roman State are 
the names of men of Etruscan lineage. Pompeius 
Magnus (Pompu), Maecenas, and the family of Cae- 
eina were among these; and under the emperors 
many other distinguished men show in their lin- 
eage kinship with the noble families of Etruria. 
In fact, as stated above, during the Augustan 
age an Etruscan fad generally prevailed at Rome, 
like our Anglomania of to-day or the Gallomania 
of 1856-70; and Etruscan ancestry was a thing to 
be proud of, 

The debt of Rome to her Etruscan neighbours 
has been variously regarded. In the Latin lan- 
guage, apart from a comparatively few terms of 
religion, augury, and warfare, there are no real 
traces of Etrurian influence. To the Romans, the 
Etruseans were always an alien race (Cic. N. D. ii. 
4; Plaut. Cure. 150), with whom, indeed, they trad- 
ed and fought, and whose divination they em- 
ployed; yet they never owned kinship with them, 
but rather let them hold the same relation towards 
Rome as did the Carthaginians, with whom the 
Latins also fought and traded. Yet the sway of 
the Etruscan kings at Rome did add much to the 
Roman ceremonial and the usages of Roman life. 


To Etruria are due the insignia of office, the fasces, | 


the curule chair; and to the same source Rome 
owed the circus, the gladiatorial shows, the races, 
the triumph, the early monetary system, the rudi- 
ments of military science, the knowledge of augu- 
ry, the tibicines, the lituus, and the art of building 
substantial houses, aqueducts, and sewers. 
BIBLioGRAPHY.—See K. O. Miiller, Die Etrusker, 
2d ed. (Stuttgart, 1877); Lepsius, Inscriptiones Um- 
bricae et Oscae (Leipzig, 1841); Corssen, Ueber die 
Sprache der Etrusker (Leipzig, 1874-75); Deecke, 
Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (Stuttgart, 
1875); id. Etruskische Forschungen (1875-76); Isaac 
Taylor, Etruscan Researches (London, 1874) ; Momm- 
sen, Unteritalische Dialekte (Leipzig, 1840); id. Hist, 
of Rome, bk. i. ch. 9; Pauli, Etruskische Studien b 
id. Inschriften Nordetruskischen Alphabets (Leipzig, 
1885); Dennis, Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria 
(London, 1878); Rochette, Lectures on Ancient Art, 
ch. iv. (London, 1854); Gray, History of Etruria 
(London, 1843); the Earl of Crawford, Etruscan 
Inscriptions (London, 1872); Oberziner, I Reti 
(Rome, 1883); Ellis, The Asiatic 4 (finities of the Old 
Italians (London, 1870); id. Etruscan Numerals (Lon- 
don, 1872); id. Sources of the Etruscan and Basque 
Languages (London, 1886); and Bugge, Der Ursprung 
der Etrusker (Christiania, 1886). For the Etruscan 
inscriptions see Fabretti’s Corpus Inser. Ital. and 
Pauli’s Corp. Inser. Etrusc. (now appearing). 
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Etymologicum Magnum. The oldest Greek 
lexicon in existence, dating probably from the 
tenth century A.p., and by an unknown author, 
It professes to give the roots of the words con- 
tained in it. The proposed etymologies are often 
mere guesses, but the work is historically valuable 
as embodying a great number of traditions and 
notices of the meanings of unusual words, There 
are modern editions by Schiifer (Leipzig, 1816), 
Sturz (Ltymologicum Gudianum) (Leipzig, 1818), and 
Gaisford (Oxford, 1849), See Lexicon, 

Etymology. See PHILOLOGY. 

Buandros (Evaydpos). See EVANDER. 


Buboea (EvSo.a). Now Negropont; the largest 
island of the Aegaean Sea, lying along the coasts 
of Attica, Boeotia, and the southern part of Thes- 
saly, from which countries it is separated by the 
Euboean Sea, called the Euripus in its narrowest 
part. Its early name was Macris. Euboea is 
about ninety miles in length; its extreme breadth 
is thirty miles, but in the narrowest part it is only 
four miles across. Throughout the length of the 
island runs a lofty range of mountains, which rise 
in one part as high as 7266 feet above the sea. It 
contains, nevertheless, many fertile plains, and was 
celebrated in antiquity for the excellence of its 
pasturage and corn-fields. According to the an- 
cients it was once united to Boeotia, from which it 
was separated by an earthquake. In Homer (Il. 
ii. 536) the inhabitants are called Abantes, and are 
represented as taking part in the expedition against 
Troy. In the northern part of Euboea dwelt the 
Histiaei, from whom that part of the island was 
called Histiaea; below these were the Ellopii, who 
gave the name of Ellopia to the district, extending 


/as far as Aegae and Cerinthus; and in the south 


were the Dryopes. The centre of the island was 
inhabited chiefly by Ionians. It was in this part 
of Euboea that the Athenians planted the colonies 
of Chalcis and Eretria, which were the two most 
important cities in the island. After the Persian 
Wars Euboea became subject to the Athenians, 
who attached much importance to its possession ; 
and consequently Pericles made great exertions to 
subdue it, when it revolted in B.c.445. Under the 
Romans Euboea formed part of the province of 
Achaea. See Bursian, Topogr. von Euboia (1859). 

Euboicus, “belonging to Euboea.” An epithet: 
applied to Cumae, because that city was built by a 
colony from Chalcis, a town of Euboea (Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 257; Verg. Aen. vi. 2, ix. 710). 

Eubulides (EvBovdidns). A native of Miletus 
and successor of Euclid in the Megarie school. 
He was a strong opponent of Aristotle, and seized 


‘every opportunity of censuring his writings and 


calumniating his character. He introduced new 
subtleties into the art of disputation, several of 
which, though often mentioned as proof of great 
ingenuity, deserve only to be remembered as ex- 
amples of egregious trifling. Of these sophistical 
modes of reasoning, called by Aristotle ‘ Eristic 
syllogisms,” a few examples may suffice. (1) The 
Lying. If, when you speak the truth, you say, you 
lie, you lie: but you say you lie when you speak 
the truth; therefore, in speaking the truth, you 
lie. (2) The Occult. Do you know your father? 
Yes. Do you know this man who is veiled? No. 
Then you do not know your father, for it is your 
father who is veiled. (3) Electra. Electra, the 
daughter of Agamemnon, knew her brother and 
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did not know him; she knew Orestes to be her 
brother, but she did not know that person to be 
her brother who was conversing with her. (4) 
Sorites. Is one grain a heap? No. Two grains? 
No. Three grains? No. Go on, adding one by 
one; and if one grain be not a heap, it will be 
impossible to say what number of grains make a 
heap. (5) The Horned. You have what you have 
not lost: you have not lost horns; therefore you 
have horns. In such high repute were these quib- 
bles that Chrysippus wrote six books on the first 
of them; and Philetas of Cos died of consump- 
tion which he contracted in the close study which 
he bestowed upon them (Diog. Laért. i. 111). 


Bubulus (EvBovdos). (1) A formidable opponent 
of Demosthenes at Athens. (2) A comic poet of 
Athens, born in the deme of Atarnea. He exhib- 
ited about B.c. 375. Eubulus stood on the debata- 
ble ground between the Old and Middle Comedy ; 
and to judge from the fragments in Athenaeus, who 
quotes more than fifty of his comedies by name, he 
must have written plays of both sorts. He com- 
posed, in all, 104 comedies. The remains will be 
found in Meineke’s Fragmenta Com. Graec.i. pp. 355— 
367 and iii. pp, 203-272. 

Bucheir (Evyep). (1) A painter related, as was 
said, to Daedalus, and who, according to Theo- 
phrastus (ap. Pliny, H. N. vii. 56), introduced paint- 
ing into Greece. The name, in truth, however, is 
merely a figurative one for a skilful artist gen- 
erally (evyeup, “skilful,’ “dexterous”). (2) A 
modeller, styled also EUCHIRUS (Pausan. vi. 4. 2), 
and one of the most ancient. He and Eugram- 
mus are said to have accompanied Demaratus in 
his flight from Corinth to Etruria. Here again 
both names are figurative. (3) An Athenian 
sculptor. He made a statue of Hermes, which 
was placed at Phenea (Pausan. viii. 14.7). Pliny 
ranks him among those artists who excelled in 
forming brazen statues of combatants at the pub- 
Jic games, armed men, huntsmen, etc. 


Bucleia (evk\eva). A festival celebrated at Cor- 
inth in honour of Artemis. It is mentioned only 
by Xenophon (Hell. iv. 4, § 2), and no particulars 
are known about it. 

Buclides (Ev«\eidns). (1) A native of Megara, 
founder of the Megaric, or Eristic sect. Endowed 
by nature with a subtle and penetrating genius, 
he early applied himself to the study of philoso- 
phy. The writings‘of Parmenides first taught 
him the art of disputation. Hearing of the fame 
of Socrates, Euclid determined to attend upon his 
instructions, and for this purpose removed from 
Megara to Athens. Here he long remained a con- 
stant hearer and zealous disciple of the moral phi- 
losopher; and when, in consequence of the en- 
mity which subsisted between the Athenians and 
Megareans, a decree was passed by the former that 
any inhabitant of Megara who should be seen in 
Athens should forfeit his life, he frequently came 
to Athens by night, from the distance of about 
twenty miles, concealed in a long female cloak 
and veil, to visit his master (Aul. Gell. vii, 10). Not 
finding his propensity to disputation sufficiently 
gratified in the tranquil method of philosophizing 
adopted by Socrates, he frequently engaged in the 
business and the disputes of the civil courts. Soc- 
rates, who despised forensic contests,expressed some 
dissatisfaction with his pupil for indulging a fond- 
ness for controversy (Diog. Laért. ii. 30), This cir- 
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cumstance probably proved the occasion of a sep- 
aration between Euclid and his master; for we 
find him, after this time, at the head of a school in 
Megara (Diog. Laért. iii. 6), in which his chief em- 
ployment was to teach the art of disputation. De- 
bates were conducted with so much vehemence 
among his pupils that Timon said of Euclid that 
he had carried the madness of contention from 
Athens to Megara. That he was, however, capa- 
ble of commanding his temper appears from his 
reply to his brother, who, in a quarrel, had said, 
“Let me perish if I be not revenged on you.” 
“ And let me perish,” returned Euclid, “if I do not 
subdue your resentment by forbearance and make 
you love mc as much as ever,” 

In argument Euclid was averse to the analog- 
ical method of reasoning, and judged that legiti- 
mate argument consists in deducing fair conclu- 
sions from acknowledged premises. He held that 
there is one supreme good, which he called by the 
different names of Intelligence, Providence, God ; 
and that evil, considered as an opposite principle 
to the sovereign good, has no existence. The su- 
preme good, according to Cicero, he defined to be 
that which is always the same. In this doctrine, 
in which he followed the subtlety of Parmenides 
rather than the simplicity of Socrates, he seems to 
have considered good abstractly as residing in 
the Deity, and to have maintained that all things 
which exist are good by their participation of the 
first good, and, consequently, that there is, in the 
nature of things, no real evil. It is said that 
when Euclid was asked his opinion concerning 
the gods, he replied, ‘‘I know nothing more of 
them than this: that they hate inquisitive per- 
sons.” 

(2) A celebrated mathematician of Alexandria, 
considered by some to have been a native of that 
city, though the more received opinion makes the 
place of his birth to have been unknown. He flour- 
ished B.c. 280, in the reign of Ptolemy Lagus, and 
was professor of mathematics in the capital of 
Egypt. His scholars were numerous, and among 
them was Ptolemy himself. It is related that the 
monarch having inquired of Euclid if there was 
not some mode of learning mathematics less bar- 
barous and requiring less attention than the ordi- 
nary one, Euclid, though otherwise of an affable 
disposition, dryly answered that there was “no 
royal road to geometry ” (1) etvae Bacwdcixyy arpa- 
Tov mpos yewpetpiay). Euclid was the first person 
who established a mathematical school at Alex- 
andria, and it existed and maintained its reputa- 
tion till the Mohammedan conquest of Egypt. 
Many of the fundamental principles of the pure 
mathematics had been discovered by Thales, Py- 
thagoras, and other predecessors of Euclid; but to 
him is due the merit of having given a systematic 
form to the science, especially to that part of it 
which relates to geometry. He likewise studied 
the cognate sciences of Astronomy and Optics; 
and, according to Proclus, he was the author of 
“Elements” (Srocyeia), “ Data” (AcSopeéva), “ An 
Introduction to Harmony” (Eicaywyr ‘Appovixn), 

Phaenomena” (®awdpueva), “ Optics” (Ormrixd), 
“Catoptrics” (Karorrpixa), “ On the Division of the 
Scale” (Katarouy Kavévos), and other works now 
lost. His most valuable work, “The Elements of 
Geometry,” in thirteen books, with two additional 
books by Hypsicles, has been repeatedly published 
—the first edition at Venice (1482) in a Latin trans- 
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lation from the Arabic. The first Greek text ap- 
peared at Basle in 1533. The edition of Peyrard 
is among the best. It appeared at Paris in 1814 
16-18,in 3 vols. This edition is accompanied with 
a double translation—one in Latin and the other 
in French. M. Peyrard consulted a manuscript of 
the latter part of the ninth century, which had 
belonged to the Vatican library, and was at that 
time in the French capital. By the aid of this he 
was enabled to fill various lacunae, and to re- 
establish various passages which had been altered 
in all the other manuscripts and in all the editions 
anterior to his own. The best recent edition is 
that of Heiberg, 5 vols. (1883-88), The only Eng- 
lish edition of all the works ascribed to Euclid 
is that of Gregory (Oxford, 1703). See Dodgson, 
Euclid and his Modern Rivals (1879); Allman, Greek 
Geometry from Thales to Euclid (1889); and Ball, 
Short Hist. of Mathematics, pp. 48-57 (1888). 


Buctemon (Evaro). (1) A Greek astronomer. 
(See Meton.) (2) A rhetorician mentioned by the 
elder Seneca, who has preserved some quotations 
from his works (Controv. iii. 19, 20; iv. 25; v.30, 34). 

Eudemus (Evdnyos). A native of Rhodes and 
noted as a peripatetic philosopher and disciple of 
Aristotle, many of whose works he edited. One 
of these bears the name of Eudemus (H@:ca Evdn- 
peta), in seyen books, probably a recension of all 
Aristotle’s ethical lectures arranged by Eudemus. 
See Gell. xiii. 5, and the article ARISTOTELES. 


Eudocia (Evéoxia). (1) A Roman empress, wife 
to Theodosius the Younger. Her original name 
was Athenais, and she was the daughter of Leon- 
tius, an Athenian philosopher; but on her mar- 
riage she embraced Christianity, and received the 
baptismal name of Eudocia. She was a woman 
of beauty and talent. She versified several books 
of the Old Testament, and wrote several para- 
phrases on some of the Jewish prophets; but be- 
‘came suspected by her husband of conjugal infi- 
delity, and, being degraded, she was allowed to seek 
a refuge in the Holy Land. Here she devoted 
herself to religious studies, but the jealousy of her 
suspicious husband still pursued her; and having 
learned that two priests, whom she had chosen 
as the companions of her exile, were accustomed 
to pay her frequent visits and were loaded by her 
with presents, Theodosius sent Saturninus, one of 
the officers of his court, to Jerusalem, who put to 
death the two priests without even the formality 
of a trial. Irritated at this new insult, Endocia 
caused Saturninus to be slain—a deed more likely 
to darken than avenge her innocence. The em- 
peror contented himself with depriving her of all 
the badges of her rank, and reducing her to the 
conditions of a private individual. She lived 
twenty years after this event, in the bitterest 
penitence, and died at the age of sixty-seven years, 
in A.D. 460. 

The principal work ascribed by some to Eudo- 
cia is Homerocentra (Opunpdxevtpa), or a life of the 
Saviour, in 2443 hexameters, formed from verses 
and hemistichs selected from the poems of Homer. 
(See CENTO.) Others, however, make Pelagius, sur- 
named Patricius, who lived in the fifth century, its 
author. Eudocis loft, also, a poem on the martyr- 
dom of Cyprian. The best cdition of the Homero- 
centra is that of Teucher (Leipzig, 1798). (2) 
The Younger, daughter of the preceding and of 
‘Theodosius II., married Valentinian III. After 
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the assassination of her husband by Petronius 
Maximus, she was obliged to marry the usurper. 
Eudocia, out of indignation and revenge, called 
in Genseric, king of the Vandals, who came to 
Italy, plundered Rome, and carried Eudocia with 
him to Africa, Some years afterwards she was 
sent back to Constantinople, where she died, A.D. 
462. (3) The widow of Constantine Ducas, mar- 
ried to Romanus Diogenes, an officer of distinc- 
tion, A.D. 1068, and associated him with her upon 
the throne. Three years after, Michael, her son, by 
means of a revolt, was proclaimed emperor, and 
caused his mother to be shut up in a convent, 
where she spent the rest of her life. She left a 
treatise on the genealogies of the gods and heroes, 
which displays an extensive acquaintance with the 
subject. It is printed in Villoison’s Anecdota Grae- 
ca (Venice, 1781). 

Budoxus (Evdofos). A celebrated astronomer 
and geometrician of Cnidus, who flourished B.c. 366. 
He studied at Athens and in Egypt, but probably 
spent some of his time at his native place, where 
he had an observatory. He is said to have been 
the first who taught in Greece the motions of the 
planets. His works are lost (Sen. Quaest. Nat. vii. 
3; Vitruv. ix. 9; Plin. H. N. ii. 47). 

Buergétae (Evepyera). A people of Upper Asia, 
whose true name was Ariaspae. The Greeks called 
them Euergetae, or benefactors, translating the 
Persian appellation which was added to their 
name. This title they are said to have received 
in return for succour afforded to the army of Cy- 
rus, when it was suffering, in these regions, from 


| cold and hunger (Curt. vii. 3). 


Buergétes (Evepyérns). A surname, signifying 
benefactor, given to Ptolemy III. and IV. of Egypt, 
as also to some kings of Syria, Pontus, ete. 


EBugamon (Evydyev) or Bugammon. One of 
the Cyclic poets, a native of Cyrené, who flour- 
ished about B.c. 568. He wrote a continuation of 
the Odyssey, in two books, with the title Telegonia 
(TnAeyovia), and giving an account of the events 
from the fight with the suitors to the death of 
Odysseus. The substance of the poem is preserved 
in the Chrestomathia of Proclus. See CycLic Ports. 


Euganei. A people who formerly inhabited 
Venetia, on the Adriatic Sea, and were driven tow- 
ards the Alps and the Lacus Benacus by the He- 
neti or Veneti (Livy, i. 1). 

Bugenius (Evyévaos). (1) A general who opposed 
Diocletian in A.D. 290, but was slain the very same 
day at the gates of Antioch, while attempting to 
make himself master of that city. (2) A usurper 
in the reign of Theodosius the Great, of Gallic ex- 
traction, a.D. 392. He was defeated, taken pris- 
oner, and put to death, after having held power 
for two years (Zosim. iv. 54 foll.). 


Eugubine Tables. See TABULAE IGUVINAE. 


Euhemérus (Evjpepos). A native of Messena, as 
is generally supposed, though perhaps of Messana. 
Being sent on a voyage of discovery by Cassander, 
king of Macedon, about B.C, 316, he came, as he him- 
self asserted, to an island called Panchaea, in the 
capital of which, Panara, he found a temple of the 
Triphylian Zeus, where stood a column inscribed 
with a register of the births and deaths of many 
of the gods. Among these he specified Uranus, 
his sons Pan and Cronos, and his danghters Rhea 
und Demeter; as also Zeus, Heré, and Poseidon. 
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who were the offspring of Cronos. Accordingly, 
the design of Euhemerus was to show, by investi- 
gating their actions and recording the places of 
their births and burials, that the mythological 
deities were mere mortal men, raised to the rank 
of gods on account of the benefits which they 
had conferred upon mankind. Enunius translated 
this celebrated work of Euhemerus, which was en- 
titled ‘Iepa Avaypagpy. The translation, as well as 
the original work, excepting some fragments, is 
Jost; but many particulars concerning Euheme- 
yus and the object of his history are mentioned 
in a fragment of Diodorus Siculus, preserved by 
Eusebius. Some quotations have also been saved 
by St. Augustine, and others have been made by 
Lactantius in his treatise De Halsa Religione (i, 11). 
This work was undoubtedly a covert attack on the 
established religion of the Greeks. 


Buius (Evwos). A surname of Bacchus, given 
him, according to the poets, by Zeus, whom he 
was aiding in the contest with the giants. Zeus 
was so delighted with his valour that he called 
out to him, Ed vie, ‘Well done, O son!” Others 
suppose it to have originated from a cry of the 
Bacchantes, Evot, Cf. Lachm. on Lucret. yv. 743. 


Bulaeus (EvAaos, O. T. ULAI). A river in Susi- 
ana, rising in Great Media, passing east of Susa, 
and falling into the head of the Persian Gulf. 


Eumaeus (Evjavos). The faithful swineherd of 
Odysseus, who gave his master a friendly welcome 
on his return home in the guise of a beggar, and 
aided him in the slaughter of the suitors (Odyss. 
xv. 402, etc.). See ODYSSEUS. 


Bumelus (Evpndos). (1) Ason of Admetus, king 
of Pherae in Thessaly, by Alcestis, daughter of Pe- 
lias, and who married Iphthimé, the sister of Penel- 
opé. He went to the Trojan War, and had the 
fleetest horses in the Grecian army. He distin- 
guished himself in the funeral games of Patroclus 
(11. ii. 714, 763 foll.). (2) Son of Amphilytus and 
one of the Corinthian line termed Bacchiadae. He 
was the author of a history of Corinth in heroic 
verse (Pausan. ii. 1). Eumelus joined Archias when 
the latter went to found Syracuse. 


Buménes (Evpévys). (1) Of Cardia, served as 
private secretary to Philip and Alexander; and 
on the death of the latter (B.C. 323) obtained the 
government of Cappadocia, Paphlagonia, and Pon- 
tus. Enumenes allied himself with Perdicecas, and 
carried on war for him in Asia Minor against An- 
tipater and Craterus. On the death of Perdiccas 
in Egypt, Antigonus employed the whole force of 
the Macedonian army to crush Eumenes. Notwith- 
standing the numerical inferiority of his forces, 
Eumenes maintained his ground against his ene- 
mies for some years, till he was surrendered by the 
soldiery to Antigonus, by whom he was put to 
death, 316. He was a great general and states- 
man, and had he been a native Macedonian would 
probably have occupied a more important position 
among the successors of Alexander, (2) I, king of 
Pergamum, who reigned B.c. 263-241, and was the 
successor of his uncle Philetaerus. (3) IL., king of 
Pergamum, who reigned B.c. 197-159, and was the 
son and successor of Attalus I. He inherited from 
his predecessor the friendship and alliance of the 
Romans, which he took the utmost pains to culti- 
vate. Pergamum became under his rule a great 
and flourishing city, in which he founded that 
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celebrated library that rose to be a rival even to 
that of Alexandria, See PERGAMUM. 


Eumenia (Etipévera). A city of Phrygia, north 
of Peltae, which probably derived its name from 
Eumenes, king of Pergamus. Steph. Byz.s. v. Ev- 
peéveca. 


Eumenides (Eipevides), also called ErInyEs 
(Epwies), and by the Romans Furiae or Dirae. 
Originally a personification of curses pronounced 
upon a guilty criminal. The name Erinys, which 
is the more ancient one, was derived by the Greeks 
from the verb épiva or épevyda, “I hunt down,” or 
“persecute,” or from the Arcadian word épiie, 
“T am angry”; so that the Erinyes were either 
the angry goddesses, or the goddesses who hunt or 
search for the criminal. The name Eumenides, 
which signifies “the well-meaning,” or “soothed 
goddesses,” is a mere euphemism, because people 
dreaded to call these fearful goddesses by their 
real name; and it was said to have been first given 
them after the acquittal of Orestes by the court of 
the Areopagus, when the anger of the Erinyes had 
become soothed. It was by a similar euphemism 
that at Athens the Erinyes were called cepyvat deai, 
or the Revered Goddesses. 

In the sense of “curse” or “curses,” the word 
Erinys or Erinyes is often used in the Homeric 
poems, and Aeschylus calls the Eumenides ’Apai, 
that is, curses. According to the Homeric notion, 
the Erinyes, whom the poet conceives as distinct 
beings, are reckoned among those who inhabit 
Erebus, where they rest until some curse pro- 
nounced upon a criminal calls them to life and ac- 
tivity. The crimes which they punish are dis- 
obedience towards parents, violation of the respect 
due to old age, perjury, murder, violation of the 
laws of hospitality, and improper conduct towards 
suppliants. The notion which is the foundation 
of the belief in the Eumeuides seems to be that a 
parent’s curse takes from him upon whom it is 
pronounced all peace of mind, destroys the happi- 
ness of his family, and prevents his being blessed 
with children. As the Eumenides not only pun- 
ished crimes after death, but during life on earth, 
they were regarded also as goddesses of fate, who, 
together with Zeus and the Moerae or Pareae, led 
such men as were doomed to suffer into misery and 
misfortunes. In the same capacity they also pre- 
vented man from obtaining too much knowledge 
of the future. Homer does not mention any par- 
ticular names for the Erinyes, nor does he seem to 
know of any definite number. Hesiod, who is 
likewise silent upon these points, calls the Erinyes 
the daughters of Gaea, who conceived them in the 
drops of blood that fell upon her from the body of 
Uranus. Epimenides called them the daughters 
of Cronos and Euonymé, and sisters of the Moerae ; 
Aeschylus calls them the daughters of Night; and 
Sophocles, of Scotos (Darkness) and Gaea. In the 
Greek tragedians, with whom (e. g. in the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus) the number of these goddesses is not 
limited to a few, no particular name of any one 
Erinys is yet mentioned, but they appear in the 
same capacity, and as the avengers of the same 
crimes, as before. They are sometimes identified 
with the Poenae, though their sphere of action is 
wider than that of the Poenae. From their hunting 
down and persecuting the accursed criminal, Aes- 
chylus calls them kives or kuvyyérwdes. No prayer, 
no sacrifice, and no tears can move them, or pro- 
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tect the object of their persecution; and when 
they fear lest the criminal should escape them, 
they call in the assistance of Diké, with whom 
they are closely connected, the maintenance of 
strict justice being 
their only object. 
The Erinyes were 
more ancient divini- 
ties than the Olym- 
pian gods, and were 
therefore not under 
the rule of Zeus, 
though they honour- 
ed andesteemed him; 
and they dwelt in the 
deep darkness of Tar- 
tarus, dreaded by 
godsandmen. Their 
appearance is de- 
scribed by Aeschylus 
as Gorgo-like, their 
bodies covered with 
black, serpents 
twined in their hair, 
and blood dripping 
from their eyes; Eu- 
ripides and other 
later poets describe 
them as winged be- 
ings. The appearance they have in Aeschylus 
was more or less retained by the poets of later 
times; but they gradually assumed the character 
of goddesses who punished crimes after death, and 
seldom appeared on earth. On the stage, however, 
and in works of art, their fearful appearance was 
greatly softened down, for they were represented 
as maidens of a grave and solemn mien, in the 
richly adorned attire of huntresses, with a band 
of serpents around their heads, and serpents or 
torches in their hands. With later writers, though 
not always, the number of Eumenides is limited to 
three, and their names are TIsIPHONE, ALECTO, 
and MreGaErA. At Athens there were statues of 
only two. The sacrifices which were offered to 
them consisted of black sheep and yvnpddra—i. e. 
a drink of honey mixed with water. Among the 
objects sacred to them we hear of white turtle- 
doves and the narcissus. They were worshipped 
at Athens, where they had a sanctuary and a 
grotto near the Areopagus; their statues, however, 
had nothing formidable, and a festival, Eumenidia, 
was there celebrated in their honour. Another 
sanctuary, with a grove which no one was allowed 
to enter, existed at Colonus. Under the name of 
Mavia, they were worshipped at Megalopolis. 


Bumenides (Eipevides). A play of Aeschylus 
(q. v.), the third of the great Orestean trilogy. It 
represents Orestes pursued by the Furies to Athens, 
where he is tried by the Areopagus for the murder 
of his mother. Clytaemnestra, and acquitted by the 
casting vote of Athené, so that in his person the fam- 
ily curse comes to an end. For a critical discussion 
of the play see K. O. Miiller’s Ewmenides, Eng. trans. 
(Cambridge, 1835). Separate editions, with English 
verse translation and notes by Drake (London, 
1853); and Paley (London, 1880). See also Rose, 
Greek Dramas, vol. ii. (London, 1872); and on the 
story of the play, the articles ORESTES; PELO- 
PIDAE. 


Bumenidia (Eipevideua). A festivalin honour of 


Eumenides. (From a Painted Vase.) 
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the Eumenides. It was observed once a year with 
sacrifices and libations. At Athens none but free- 
born citizens were allowed to participate in the 
solemnity, and of these none but such as were of 
known virtue and integrity. See EUMENIDEs. 


Eumenius. A Roman rhetorician of Augusto- 
dunum (Autun) in Gaul who flourished about a.p. 
290, Four orations of his are preserved—one on 
the restoration of the school at Autun by Constan- 
tius Chlorus, delivered in A.D. 296 or 297, and three 
panegyrics. Text by Biihrens (Leipzig, 1874). See 
Seeck in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, exxxvii. 713; Kilian, 
Der Panegyrist Eumenius (Miinnerstadt, 1869) ; 
Sachs, De Quattuor Panegyricis, etc. (Halle, 1885) ; 
and the article PANEGYRICUS. 

Eumolpidae (Evpodrida). The most distin- 
guished and venerable among the priestly families 
in Attica, believed to be the descendants of the 
Thracian bard Eumolpus, the introducer of the 
Eleusinian mysteries into Attica (Diod. Sic. i. 29; 
Apollod. iii. 15, § 4.) The iepopdvrns was always a 
member of the family of the Eumolpidae, as Eu- 
molpus himself was believed to have been the first 
hierophant (Hesych. s. v. EvyoAmidar; Tac. Hist. iv. 
83). For the judicial powers of the Eumolpidae, 
see the article ELEUSINIA, p. 582. 


Eumolpus (Evodros). In Greek mythology, 
the son of Poseidon and Chioné, the daughter of 
Boreas and Orithyia. After his birth he was 
thrown by his mother into the sea, but his father 
rescued him and brought him to Aethiopia, to his 
daughter Benthesicymé. When he was grown up, 
Endius, the husband of Benthesicymé, gave him 
one of his danghters in marriage, but he desired 
the other as well, and was accordingly banished, 
and came with his son Ismarus or Immaradus to 
the Thracian king Tegyrius in Boeotia. As suc- 
cessor to this king he marched to the assistance of 
his friends the Eleusinians against the Athenian 
Erechtheus, but was slain with his son. (See 
ERECHTHEUS.) According to another story, Imma- 
radus and Erechtheus both fell, and the contend- 
ing parties agreed that the Eleusinians should 
submit to the Athenians, but should retain the ex- 
clusive superintendence of the mysteries of Eleusis, 
of which Eumolpus was accounted the founder 
(Thucyd. ii. 15; Isocrat. Panath.78). He was also 
spoken of as a writer of consecrational hymns, and 
as having discovered the art of cultivating the 
vines and trees in general. The Eumolpidae, his 
descendants, were the hereditary priests of the 
Eleusinian ritual. See ELEUSINIA. 


Eunapius (Evvams). A Greek rhetorician, born 
at Sardis in A.D. 347. In 405 he wrote biographies 
of twenty-three older and contemporary philoso- 
phers and sophists. In spite of its bad style and 
its superficiality, this book is our chief authority 
for the history of the Neo-Platonism of that age, 
There is an edition by Boissonade (Amst. 1822). 
We have also several fragments of his continuation 
of the chronicle of Herennius Dexippus. This 
continuation, in fourteen books, covered the pe- 
riod from A.D. 268 to 404, and was much used by 
Zosimus. See DEXIPPUS. 


Euneéus (Evyyos). Ason of Iason and Hypsipyle. 
See HypsipyLi; Iason. 


Bunomia (Evvopia). See HORAE. 


Eunomius (Evvopwos). The leader of an ex- 
treme sect of Arians (Eunomians) in the fourth 
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century A.D. He was born at Dacora in Cappado- 
cia, and was well known as the pupil and associate 
of Aétius (q. v.) at Alexandria. By the support of 
Endoxius, he became Bishop of Cyzicus (A.D. 360), 
but soon after resigned the episcopal office to be- 
come the leader of a party. The confession of 
faith which in 383 he sent to Theodosius the Great 
was rejected and he spent.a number of years as 
an exile in Mauretania, [llyricum, Moesia, and else- 
where, until at last he was permitted to return to 
his native place to spend the remainder of his life. 
He died at Dacora about the year 394. Most of 
his works have been lost, owing to the fact that 
their destruction was ordered by various imperial 
edicts. We still possess, however, his Exposition 
of Faith and his “AmoXoynrixos, written in defence 
of his doctrines. 

The teachings of Eunomius were by his fol- 
lowers set even above the Scriptures. They rep- 
resent an extreme type of Arianism, in denying 
not only the equality of the Son with the Father, 
but even any similarity (6uoudTys). See Klose, (e- 
schichte und Lehre des Eunomius (Kiel, 1833). 


Euntcchus (evyovdyos). Aeunuch. See SERVUS. 


Eunwtchus. A play of Terence based upon the 
Eivovdyos of Menander and the Kodaé of the same 
writer. It is one of the liveliest of the Terentian 
comedies, and obtained an exceptional success dur- 
ing the poet’s lifetime. It was first produced in 
B.C. 161, the same year as the Phormio. The Eunu- 
chus has been imitated in modern times in the 
Bellamira of Sir Charles Sedley, in Le Muet of 
Brueys, and in L’ Hunuque of Fontaine. It is edited 
(with the Andria) by Papillon (London, 1877). 

Eunus (Evvovus). A Sicilian juggler and slave, 
a native of Apamea in Syria. He was the leader 
of the Sicilian slaves in the Servile War (B.c. 134— 
132) (Livy, Epit. xlv.). He was defeated by the 
consul P. Rupilius, and died in prison at Morgantia 
(Florus, iii. 20; Plut. Sull. 36). 

Bupalium (Evra\cov) or Bupolium (EvzoAuov). A 
town of the Locri Ozolae, north of Naupactus. 

Eupatorium or Bupatoria (Evzarépioy or Evra- 
topia). (1) A town of Pontus, at the confluence of 
the Lycus and Iris. It was begun by Mithridates 
under the name Enpatoria, and received from Pom- 
pey, who finished it, the title of Magnopolis. (2) 
A town in the northwestern part of the Tauric 
Chersonesus, on the Sinus Carcinites. It was 
founded by one of the generals of Mithridates. 


Bupatridae (Evrarpida). The members of the 
ancient noble families of Attica. After the aboli- 
tion of royal power they found themselves in ex- 
clusive possession of political rights, and distin- 
guished from the Ty@pdpor or agriculturists, and 
the Anprovpyot or mechanics. The constitution of 
Solon deprived them of this privilege. But their 
landed property and the priestly dignities which 
they had possessed of old assured them a certain 
influence for a considerable time. See SOLONIAN 
CONSTITUTION. 

Euphaes (Evqans). A prince who succeeded 
Androcles on the throne of Messenia, and in his 
reign the first Messenian war began. He died B.c. 
730 (Pausan. iv. 5, 6). 

Buphemism and Antiphrasis. 
OGY. 

Euphemus (Eidos). Son of Poseidon and 
Europa, daughter of Tityus, husband of Laonomé, 


See PHILOL- 
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the sister of Heracles. His father conferred on 
him the gift of moving so swiftly over the sea 
that his feet remained dry. He was originally 
one ot the Minyae of Panopeus in Phocis, but af- 
terwards settled on the promontory of Taenarum 
in Laconia, and took part in the Calydonian hunt 
and the expedition of the Argonauts. When the 
Argonauts came to the lake of Triton, Triton gave 
Eumolpus a clod of earth, and Medea prophesied 
that if he threw this into the entrance of the low- 
er world at Taenarum, his descendants of the tenth 
generation would be masters of Libya. The clod, 
however, was lost in the island of Thera, and his 


| descendants were compelled to hold possession 


of this island, from which at length, in the sev- 
enteenth generation, Battus came forth and found- 
ed Cyrené in Libya. See Apollon. Rhod. ii. 562; 
Hygin. Fab. 14; Herod. iv. 150. : 


Euphorbus (EivgopBos). A Trojan, son of Pan- 
thoiis, renowned for his valour. He wounded Pa- 
troclus, and was killed by Menelaiis (JU. xvii. 
60). Pausanias relates (ii. 17) that in the temple 
of Heré, near Mycenae, a votive shield was shown, 
said to be that of Euphorbus, suspended there by 
Menelaiis. Pythagoras, who maintained the trans- 
migration of souls, declared that, in the time of 
the Trojan War, his soul had animated the body 
of Euphorbus; and as a proof of the truth of his 
assertion, he is said to have gone into the temple 
where the shield was hanging, and to have recog- 
nized and taken it down (Hor. Carm. i. 28. 11). 


Euphorion (Ev¢opiay). (1) A tragic poet of Ath- 
ens, son of Aeschylus. He conquered four times 
with posthumous tragedies of his father’s compo- 
sition, and also wrote several dramas himself. One 
of his victories is commemorated in the argument 
to the Medea of Euripides, where we are told that 
Euphorion was first, Sophocles second, and Eurip- 
ides third with the Medea, B.c. 431. (2) Au epic 
and epigrammatic poet, born at Chalecis in Euboea, 
B.C. 276, and who became librarian to Antiochus 
the Great. He wrote various poems, entitled He- 
siod, Alexander, Arius, Apollodorus, ete. His Mop- 
sopia or Miscellanies (MoWoria 7 draxra) was a col- 
lection, in five books, of fables and histories relative 
to Attica, a very learned work, but rivalling in ob- 
scurity the Cassandra of Lyeophron. The fifth book 
bore the title of Chiliad (Xauds), either because it 
consisted of a thousand verses, or because it con- 
tained the ancient oracles that referred to a period 
of a thousand years. Perhaps, however, each of 
the five books contained a thousand verses, for the 
passage of Suidas respecting this writer is some- 
what obscure and defective, and Eudocia, in the 
“Garden of Violets,” speaks of a fifth Chiliad, en- 
titled epi Xpnoper, “Of Oracles.” Quintilian ree- 
ommends the reading of this poet, and Vergil is 
said to have esteemed his productions very highly. 
A passage in the tenth eclogue (v. 50 foll.) and a 
remark made by Servius (4d Eclog. vi. 72) have 
led Heyne to suppose that C. Cornelius Gallus, the 
friend of Vergil, had translated Euphorion into 
Latin verse. This poet was one of the favourite 
authors of the emperor Tiberius, one of those whom 
he imitated, and whose busts he placed in his li- 
brary. The fragments of Euphorion were collect- 
ed and published by Meineke in his work De Eu- 
Phorionis Chale. Vita et Scriptis (1823), and in his 
Analecta Alexandrina (Berlin, 1843). See also Kock, 
Frag. Com. Graec. (1880). The amours of Eupho- 
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tion with Nicia or Nicaea, the wife of King Alex- 
andria of Euboea, are often alluded to in the poems 
of the Greek Anthology. See Brunck, Anal. vol. ii. 
pp. 3, 43. 

Buphranor (Ei¢pavep). A distinguished stat- 
uary and painter. He was a native of Corinth, but 
practised his art at Athens about B.c. 336 (Quint. 
xii. 10.6; Plin. WH. N. xxxv. 8). Of one of his 
works, a beautiful sitting Paris, we have prob- 
ably a copy in the Museo Pio-Clementino. His 
best paintings were preserved in a porch in the 
Ceramicus. 


Buphrates (Evdparns). (1) A native of Oreus 
in Euboea and a disciple of Plato. He quitted 
Athens for the court of Perdiccas, king of Mace- 
donia, with whom he became a favourite. After 
the death of this monarch he returned to his 
country, and headed a party against Philip, the 
successor of Perdiccas and father of Alexander. 
Being shut up, however, within the walls of Ore- 
us, he put an end to his own life. According to 
some, he was killed by order of Parmenio. (2) A 
Stoic philosopher and native of Alexandria, who 
flourished in the second century. He was a friend 
of the philosopher Apollonius of Tyana, who intro- 
duced him to Vespasian. Pliny the Younger (Epist. 
i. 10) speaks highly of his character. When he 


found his strength worn out by disease and old age, | 


he voluntarily put a period to his life by drinking 
hemlock, having first, for some unknown reason, 
obtained permission from the emperor Hadrian. 


Euphrates (Eidparns). One of the largest and 
best-known rivers of Asia. The Euphrates rises 
near Arzé, the modern Erzeroum. Its source is 
amoug mountains, which Strabo makes to be a 
part of the most northern branch of Taurus. At 
first it is a very inconsiderable stream, and flows to 
the west, until, encountering the mountains of Cap- 
padocia, it turns to the south, and, after flowing a 
short distance, receives its southern arm, a large 
river coming from the east and rising in the south- 
ern declivity of the range of Mount Ararat. This 
southern arm of the Euphrates is the Arsanias, ac- 
cording to Mannert, and is the river which the 
10,000 crossed in their retreat (Anab. iv. 5), and 
of which mention is made by Pliny in reference 
to the campaigns of Corbulo. The Euphrates, by 
this accession of waters, becoming a very large 
stream, descends rapidly in a bending course, 
nearly west-southwest to the vicinity of Samo- 
sata. The range of Amanus here preventing its 
farther progress in this direction, it turns off to 
the southeast, a course which it next pursues, 
with some variation, until it reaches Circesium. 
To the south of this place it enters the immense 
plains of Sennar, but is forced to run again to the 
southeast and approach the Tigris. The union of 
these rivers finally takes place near Coma. The 
river formed by their junction is called Shat-al- 
Arab, or River of Arabia. It has three principal 
mouths, besides a small outlet. The whole length 
of the Euphrates, including the Shat-al-Arab, is 
1700 miles. Its name is the Greek form of the 
original appellation Phrat, which signifies fruitfal 
or fertilizing. The Oriental name is sometimes 
also written Perath, as in Gen. ii. 14, 15, 18, and 
Josh. i. 4. The Persian form is Ufratu ; Syriac, 
Ephrat; Arabic, Furat. On the condition and 
topography of the Euphrates, see Ainsworth, The 
Euphrates Expedition (1888). 
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5 EURIPIDES 
Euphrosyné (Evgppoovvn). 
or Graces. See CHARITES. 
Eup6lis (Evrodis). A writer of the Old Comedy, 
who was born at Athens about the year B.o. 446. 
He was therefore a contemporary of Aristophanes, 
who, in all probability, was born a year or two 
after. Eupolis is supposed to have exhibited 
plays for the first time in B.c. 429. In B.c. 425 he 
was third with his Novynvia, when Cratinus was 
second and Aristophanes first. In 3B.c. 421 he 
brought out his Mapas and his KéAakes, and 
his AvroAvkos and ’Aorparevroi the following year 
(Schol. on Aristoph. Nub. 552, 592; Schol. on Aris- 
toph. Pac. 803). The titles of more than twenty 
of his comedies haye been collected. A few frag- 
ments remain. Enupolis was a bold and severe 
satirist on the vices of his day and city. Persius 
(i. 124) terms him iratus (cf. Hor. Sat. i. 4.1 
foll.). In the Mapas he attacked Hyperbolus 
(Aristoph. Nub. 551); in the AdréAveos he ridi- 
culed the handsome pancratiast of that name; in 
the ’Aorparevrou he lashed the useless and coward- 
ly citizous of Athens, and denounced Melanthus 
as an epicure. In the Barra he inveighed against 
the effeminacy of his countrymen. In his Aake- 
daipoves he assailed Cimon, accusing him, among 
other charges, of an unpatriotic bias towards ev- 
erything Spartan. (See Plut. Cim. 16, who says 
that this play had a great influence on the public 
feeling.) Aristophanes seems to have been on bad 
terms with Eupolis, whom he charges with hav- 
ing pillaged the materials for his Mapas from 
the ‘Imms (Nubes, 551 foll.), and with making seur- 
rilous jokes on his premature baldness (Schol. Ad 
Nub. 532). Eupolis appears to have been a warm 
admirer of Pericles as a statesman and a man, as 
it was reasonable that such a comedian should be, 
if it be true that he owed his unréstrained license 
of speech to the patronage of that celebrated states- 
man. His death was generally ascribed to the 
vengeance of Alcibiades, whom he had lampooned, 
probably in the Bamrat (Cic. Ad Att. vi. 1). By his 
orders, according to the common account, EKupolis 
was thrown overboard during the passage of the 
Athenian armament to Sicily (B.c. 415). Cicero, 
however, calls this story a popular error ; since Era- 
tosthenes, the Alexandrian librarian, had shown 
that several comedies were composed by Eupolis 
some time after the date assigned to this pseudo- 
assassination. His tomb, too, according to Pau- 
sanias, was erected on the banks of the Asopus by 
the Sicyonians, which makes it most probable that 
this was the place of his death. The fragments of 
Eupolis will be found in Meineke’s Mragmenta Com. 
traec. i. pp. 104-146; and ii. pp. 426-579 (Berlin, 
1839-47); and are separately edited by Runkel 
(Leipzig, 1829). A Latin translation of them will 
be found in Bothe, Frag. Com. Graec. (Paris, 1855). 
Eupompus (Eiroumos). A Greek painter, a 
native of Sicyon, who flourished about B.c. 400. 
He was the founder of the Sicyonian school of 
painting, which laid great emphasis on profes- 
sional knowledge (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 75). 
Buripides (Evpuridns). (1) A celebrated Athe- 
nian tragic poet, son of Mnesarchus and Clito, He 
was born B.C. 480, in Salamis, on the very day of 
the Grecian victory near that island» His mother, 
Clito, had been sent over to Salamis, with the oth- 
er Athenian women, when Attica was given up to 
the invading army of Xerxes; and the name of the 


One of the Charites 
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poet, which is formed like a patronymic from the 
Euripus, the scene of the first successful resistance 
to the Persian navy, shows that the minds of his 
parents were full of the stirring events of that 
momentous crisis. Aristophanes repeatedly im- 
putes meanness of extraction, by the mother’s side, 
to Euripides ( Thesmoph. 386, 455; Acharn. 478; 
Equit.17; Ranae, 840). He asserts that she was an 
herb-seller; and, according to Aulus Gellius (xv. 
20), Theophrastus confirms the comedian’s insinua- 
tions. Whatever one or both of his parents might 
originally have been, the costly education which 
the young Euripides received implies a certain 
degree of wealth and consequence as then at least 
possessed by his family. The pupil of Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras, and Prodicus (an instructor famous 
for the extravagant terms which he demanded for 
his lessons), could not have been the son of per- 
sons at that time very mean or poor. It is most 
probable, therefore, that his father was a man of 


Euripides. 


(Naples Museum.) 


property, and made a mésalliance. In early life 
we are told that his father made Euripides direct 
his attention chiefly to gymnastte exercises, and 
that, in his seventeenth year, he was crowned in 
the Eleusinian and Thesean contests (Aul. Gell. 
xv. 20). Even at this early age he is said to have 
attempted dramatic composition. He seems also 
to have cultivated a natural taste for painting, 
and some of his pictures were long afterwards 
preserved at Megara. At length, quitting the 
gymnasium, he applied himself to philosophy and 
literature. Under the celebrated rhetorician Prodi- 
cus, one of the instructors of Pericles, he acquired 
that oratorical skill for which his dramas are so 
remarkably distinguished. Quintilian, in compar- 
ing Sophocles with Euripides, strongly recom- 
mends the latter to the young pleader as an 
excellent model. Cicero, too, was a great admirer 
of Euripides. From Anaxagoras, Euripides im- 
bibed those philosophical notions which are occa- 
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sionally brought forward in his works, and for 
which reference may be made to the monograph 
of Parmentier, Huripide et Anaxagore (Paris, 1893). 
Here, too, Pericles was his fellow-disciple. With 
Socrates, who had studied under the same master, 
Euripides was on terms of the closest intimacy, 
and from him he derived those maxims so frequent- 
ly interwoven into his dramas that Socrates was 
suspected of largely assisting the tragedian in their 
composition. 

Euripides began his public career as a dramatic 
writer in B.C. 455, the twenty-fifth year of his age. 
On this occasion he was the third with a play 
called the Pleiades. In B.c. 441, he won the prize. 
In B.c. 431, he was third with the Medea, the Phi- 
loctetes, the Dictys, and the Theristae, a satyric 
drama. His competitors were Euphorion and 
Sophocles. He was first with the Hippolytus, B.C. 
428, the year of his master’s (Anaxagoras’s) death ; 
second, B.C. 415, with the Alexander (or Paris), the 
Palamedes, the Troades, and the Sisyphus, a satyric 
drama. It was in this contest that Xenocles was 
first (Aelian. V. H. ii. 8). Two years after this 
the Athenians sustained the total loss of their 
armament before Syracuse. In his narration of 
this disaster, Plutarch gives an anecdote (Nicias) 
which, if true, bears a splendid testimony to the 
high reputation which Enripides then enjoyed. 
Those among the captives, he tells us, who could 
repeat any portion of that poet’s works were 
treated with kindness, and even set at liberty. 
The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who bad fallen in that siege 
with a funeral poem, two lines of which he has 
preserved. The 4ndromeda was exhibited B.c, 412; 
the Orestes, B.C. 408. ; 

Soon after this time the poet retired into Mag- 
nesia, and from thence into Macedonia, to the court 
of Archelaiis. As in the case of Aeschylus, the mo- 
tives for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. 
We know, indeed, that Athens was by no means 
the most favourable residence for distinguished lit- 
erary merit. Report, too, pronounced Euripides un- 
happy in his own family. His first wife, Melito, he 
divorced for adultery ; and in his second, Choerilé, 
he was not more fortunate. To the poet’s unhap- 
piness in his matrimonial connections Aristophanes 
refers in his Ranae (1045 foll.). Envy and enmity 
among his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic 
vexations at home, would prove powerful induce- 
ments to the poet to accept the invitations of 
Archelaiis. Perhaps, too, a prosecution in which 
he became involved, on a charge of impiety, 
grounded upon a line in the Hippolytus (Aristot. 
Rhet, iii. 15), might have had some share in pro- 
ducing this determination to quit Athens; nor 
ought we to omit that, in all likelihood, his polit- 
ical sentiments may have exposed him to continual 
danger. In Macedonia he is said to have written 
a play in honour of Archelaiis, and to have in- 
scribed it with his patron’s name, who was so 
much pleased with the manners and ability of 
his guest as to appoint him one of his ministers. 
He composed in this same country also some other 
dramatic pieces, in one of which (the Bacchae) he 
seems to have been inspired by the wild scenery 
of the land to which he had come. No further 
particulars are recorded of Euripides, except a few 
apocryphal anecdotes and apophthegms. His 
death is said to have been, like that of Aeschylus, 
of an extraordinary kind. Either from chance or 
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malice the aged dramatist was exposed, according 
to the common account, to the attack of some 
ferocious hounds, and was by them so dreadfully 
mangled as to expire soon afterwards, in his sey- 
enty-fifth year. This story, however, is clearly a 
fabrication, for Aristophanes, in the Ranae, would 
certainly have alluded to the manner of his death 
had there been anything remarkable in it. He died 
B.C. 406 (Clinton, Fast. Hellen. i.81). The Athenians 
entreated Archelaiis to send the body to the poet’s 
native city for interment. The request was refused, 
and, with every demonstration of grief and respect, 
Euripides was buried at Pella. A cenotaph, how- 
ever, was erected to his memory at Athens. 

We have some cutting sayings of Sophocles con- 
cerning Euripides, although the former was so void 
of all the jealousy of an artist that he mourned 
over the death of his rival; and, in a piece which 
he shortly after brought upon the stage, did not 
allow his actors the ornament of a garland. The 
jeering attacks of Aristophanes are well known, 
but have not always been properly estimated and 
understood. Aristotle, too, brings forward many 
important causes for blame; and when he calls Eu- 
ripides “ the most tragic of poets” (Poet. xiii. 10), he 
by no means ascribes to him the greatest perfection 
in the tragic art generally; but he alludes, by 
this phrase, to the effect which is produced by his 
dramatic catastrophes. In Euripides we no longer 
find the essence of ancient tragedy pure and un- 
mixed; its characteristic features are already 
partly effaced. These consisted principally in the 
idea of destiny which reigns in them, in ideal rep- 
resentation, and the importance of the chorus. 
The idea of destiny had, indeed, come down to him 
from his predecessors as his inheritance, and a 
belief in it is inculeated by him, according to 
the custom of the tragedians; but still, in Eurip- 
ides, destiny is seldom considered as the invisible 
spirit of all poetry, the fundamental thought of 
the tragic world. On the other hand, he derived 
it from the regions of infinity, and, in his writ- 
ings, inevitable necessity often degenerates into 
the caprice of chance. Hence he can no longer 
direct it to its proper aim—namely, that of ele- 
vating, by its contrast, the moral free-will of man. 
Very few of his dramas depend on a constant com- 
bat against the dictates of destiny, or an equally 
heroic subjection to them. His men, in general, 
suffer, because they must, and not because they are 
willing. The contrasted subordination of idea, 
loftiness of character and passion, which in Soph- 
ocles, as well as in the graphic art of the Greeks, 
we find observed in this order, are in him exactly 
reversed. In his plays passion is the most power- 
ful; his secondary care is for character; and if 
these endeavours leave him sufficient room, he 
seeks now and then to bring in greatness and dig- 
nity, but more frequently amiability. Euripides 
has, according to the doctrine of Aristotle (Poet. 
xy. 7, xxvi. 31), frequently represented his per- 
sonages as bad withont any necessity—for exam- 
ple, Menelaiis in the Orestes. More especially, it 
is by no means his object to represent the race of 
heroes as pre-eminent above the present race by 
their mighty stature, but he rather takes pains to 
fill up the chasm between his contemporaries and 
the olden time, and reveal the gods and heroes of 
the other side in their undress. This is what 
Sophocles meant when he said that he himself 


represented men as they should be, Euripides as | wheel. 
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they were. It seems to be a design of Euripides 
always to remind his spectators, “See, these beings 
were men; they had just such weaknesses, and 
acted from exactly the same motives as yourselves, 
and as the meanest among you does.” In other 
words, Euripides is the first of the realists among 
the Greeks, 

In his dramas the chorus is generally an un- 
essential ornament, its songs are often altogether 
episodical, without reference to the action. The an- 
cient comic writers enjoyed the privilege of some- 
times making the chorus address the audience in 
their own name, this being called a Parabasis. 
Although it by no means belongs to tragedy, yet 
Euripides, according to the testimony of Iulius Pol- 
lux, often employed it, and so far forgot himself in it 
that in the Danaides he made the chorus, consisting 
of women, use grammatical forms which belonged 
to the masculine gender alone. In the music of 
the accompaniments he adopted all the innovations 
of which Timotheus (q. v.) was the author, and select- 
ed those measures which are most suitable to the 
sensuous nature of his poetry. He acted in a sim- 
ilar way as regarded prosody; the construction of 
his verses is rather florid, and approaches irregular- 
ity. He strives after effect in a degree which can 
not be conceded even to a dramatic poet. Thus, 
for example, he seldom lets any opportunity escape 
of having his personages seized with sudden and 
groundless terror; his old men always complain 
of the infirmities of old age, and are particularly 
given to mount, with tottering knees, the ascent 
from the orchestra to the stage, which frequently 
represented the declivity of a mountain, while they 
lament their wretchedness. His object through- 
out is emotion, for the sake of which he not 
only offends against ancient decorum, but sacrifices 
the symmetry of his plays. He likes to reduce 
his heroes to a state of beggary; makes them sutter 
hunger and want; and brings them on the stage 
with all the external signs of indigence, covered 
with rags, as Aristophanes so humourously throws 
in his teeth in the Acharnians (410-448). 

Euripides, as already stated, had studied philos- 
ophy, and prided himself upon his familiarity with 
philosophical doctrine. Hence, as contrasted with 
his two dramatic predecessors, Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, his rationalistic method of treatment 
seemed to his audiences startling and almost im- 
pious. His allegorical interpretations must often 
have had a flavour of sacrilege about them, and’ 
the whole spirit and temper of his plays were an y 
embodiment of the “higher criticism” of the day. 
The Athenians were prone to identify the senti- 
ments of his characters with those of the author 
himself. Itis related of him that he made Beller- 
ophon come on the stage with a panegyric on riches, 
in which he preferred them before every domestic 
joy; and said, at last, “If Aphrodité (who had the 
epithet of ‘ golden’) shone like gold, she would in- 
deed deserve the love of men” (Sen. Hpist. 115). The 
audience, enraged at this, raised a great tumult, 
and were proceeding to stone the orator as well as 
the poet. Euripides, on this, rushed forward and 
exclaimed, “ Wait patiently till the end; he will 
fare accordingly.” Thus, also, he is said to have 
excused himself against the accusation that his 
Ixion spoke too abominably and blasphemously, 
by replying that, in return, he had not concluded 
the piece without making him revolve on the 
He has also great command of that soph- 
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istry of the passions which gives things only one 
appearance. The following verse (Hippol. 608) is 
notorious for its expression of what casuists call 
mental reservation : 


“My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.”’ 


In the connection in which this verse is spoken, 
it may indeed be justified, as far as regards the 
reason for which Aristophanes ridicules it in so 
many ways; but still the formula is pernicious on 
account of the turn which may be given it. An- 
other sentiment of Euripides (Phoeniss. 534), “It is 
worth while committing injustice for the sake of 
empire; in other things it is proper to be just,” 
was continually in the mouth of Caesar, in order 
to make a wrong application of it (Suet. Zul. 30). 
Seductive enticements to the enjoyment of sensual 
love were another article of accusation against 
Euripides among the ancients. Thus, for example, 
Hecuba, in order to incite Agamemnon to punish 
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Polymnestor, reminds him of the joys Cassandra | 


had afforded him; who, having been taken in war, 
was his slave, according to the law of the heroic 


ages: she is willing to purchase revenge for a 


murdered son by consenting to and ratifying the 


degradation of a daughter who is still alive. This — 
poet was the first to take for the principal subject | 


of a drama the wild passion of a Medea or the un- 
natural love of a Phaedra, as, otherwise, it may 
be easily understood, from the manners of the 
ancients, why love, which among them was far 
less ennobled by delicate feelings, played merely a 
subordinate part in their earlier tragedies. 


concerning the weaknesses of the female sex and 
the superiority of men, as well as a great deal drawn 
from his own experience in domestic relations. A 
eutting saying, as well as an epigram, of Soph- 
ocles have been handed down to us by Athenaeus, 
in which he explains the pretended hatred of Eu- 
ripides for women by supposing that he had the 
opportunity of learning their frailty through his 
own ubhallowed desires. 

That independent freedom in the method of 
treating the story, which was one of the priv- 
ileges of the tragic art, frequently, in Euripides, 
became caprice. It is well known that the fables 
of Hyginus, which differ so much from the rela- 
tions of other writers, are partly extracted from 
his plays. As he often overturned what had hith- 
erto been well known and generally received, he 
was obliged to use prologues, in which he an- 
nounces the situation of affairs according to his ac- 
ceptation, and makes known the course of events. 
(Compare the amusing scene in Aristophanes, Ranae, 
1177 foll., and Porson’s explanation of the employ- 
ment of such prologues by Euripides, Praelect. in 
Eurip. p.8 foll.). These prologues make the begin- 
nings of the plays of Euripides monotonous, and 
produce the appearance of deficiency of art. 

The style of Euripides is, on the whole, not suf- 
ficiently compressed, and it has neither the dignity 
and energy of Aeschylus nor the chaste grace of 
Sophocles. In his expressions he frequently aims 
at the extraordinary and strange, and, on the other 
hand, loses himself in commonplace. For these 
reasons, a8 Well as on account of his almost ludi- 
crous delineation of many characteristic peculiari- 
ties (such as the clumsy deportment of Pentheus in 
a female garb, when befooled by Bacchus { Bacchae, 


Not- | 
withstanding the importance imparted to female 
characters, he brings out a multitude of sayings | 
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782 foll.], or the greediness of Heracles [Alcestis, 764 
foll.], and his boisterous demands on the bhospital- 
ity of Admetus), Euripides was a forerunner of the 
New Comedy. Menander, in fact, expressed ad- 
miration for him, and declared himself to be his 
scholar; and there is a fragment of Philemon, full 
of extravagant admiration of him. “ If the dead,” 
he says, or makes one of his personages say, ‘really 
possessed sensation, as some suppose, I would hang 
inyself in order to see Euripides.” 

Of the 120 dramas which Euripides is said to have 
composed, we have remaining in their complete 
form only eighteen tragedies and ove satyric piece. 
The following are the titles and subjects: (1) 
‘ExdBn, Hecuba. The sacrifice of Polyxena, whom 
the Greeks immolate to the shade of Achilles, and 
the vengeauce which Hecuba, doubly unfortunate 
in having been reduced to captivity and deprived 
of her children, takes upon Polymnestor, the mur- 
derer of her son Polydorns, form the subject of this 
tragedy. The scene is laid in the Grecian camp 
in the Thracian Chersonesus. ‘The shade of Poly- 
dorus, whose body remains without the rites of 
sepulture, has the prologue assigned it. Ennins 
and L. Attius, and in modern times Erasmus, have 
translated this play into Latin verse. (2) ’Opéarns, 
Orestes. The scene of this play is laid at Argos, 
the seventh day after the murder of Clytaemnestra. 
It is on this day that the people, in full assembly, 
are to sit in judgment upon Orestes and Electra. 
The only hope of the accused is in Menelaiis, who 
has just arrived; but this chief, who secretly 
aims at the succession, stirs up the people in 
private to pronounce sentence of condemnation 
against the parricides. The sentence is accord- 
ingly pronounced, but the execution of it is left 
to the culprits themselves. They meditate taking 
vengeance by slaying Helen; but this princess is 
saved by the intervention of Apollo, who brings 
about a double marriage by uniting Orestes with 
Hermioné, the daughter of Helen, and Electra with 
Pylades. Some commentators think that they rec- 
ognize the portrait of Socrates in that of the sim- 


| ple and virtuous citizen who, in the assembly of 
| the people, undertakes the defence of Orestes. 


This 
play is ascribed by some to Euripides the Younger, 
nephew of the former. (3) Sowicaar, Phoenissae. 
The subject of this piece is the death of Eteocles 
and Polynices. . The chorus is composed of young 
Phenician women, sent, according to the custom 
established by Agenor, to the city of Thebes, in or- 
der to be consecrated to the service of the temple 
at Delphi. The prologue is assigned to Iocasta. 
The subject of the Phoenissae is that also of the 
Thebais of Seneca. Statius has likewise imitated 
it in his epic poem. (4) Mndea, Medea. The 
vengeance taken by Medea on the ungrateful 
Iason, to whom she has sacrificed all, and who, 
on his arrival at Corinth, abandons her for a 
royal bride, forms the subject of this tragedy. 
What constitutes the priacipal charm of the play 
is the simplicity and clearness of the action, and 
the force and natural cast of the characters. The 
exposition of the plot is made in a monologue by 
the nurse: the chorus is composed of Corinthian 
women. It is asserted that Euripides gave to the 
world two editions of this tragedy, and that, in 
the first, the children of Medea were put to death 
by the Corinthians, while in the second, which has 
come down to us, it is their mother herself who 
slays them. According to this hypothesis, the 
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1378th verse and those immediately following, in | ambition of Lacedaemon. 


which Medea says that she will impose on Corinth, 
contemptuously styled by her the land of Sisyphus, 
an expiatory festival for this crime, have been re- 
tained by mistake in the revision in which they 
should have disappeared. Medea has no expiation 
to demand of the Corinthians, if they are not guilty 
of the murder of her sons. Aelian informs us CR. 
v. 21) that the Corinthians prevailed upon Eurip- 
ides to alter the tradition in question. Accordin gto 
others, they purchased this compliance for the sum 
of five talents. (5) “ImméAvuros orepavoddpos, Hip- 
polytus Coronifer, “Hippolytus Crowned.” The 
subject of this tragedy is the same with that which 
Racine has taken for the basis of his Phédre, a sub- 
ject eminently tragical. It presents to our view a 
weak woman, the victim of the resentment of Aph- 
rodité, who has inspired her with a criminal pas- 
sion, An object of horror to him whom she loves, 
and not daring to reveal her own shame, she dies, 
after having compelled Theseus, by her misrepre- 
sentations, to become the destroyer of his own son. 
The title of this tragedy is probably derived from 
the crown which Hippolytus offers to Artemis. 
Euripides at first gave it the name of ‘ImméAvtos 
kadunrouevos. He afterwards retouched it, and, 
changing the catastrophe and the title, reproduced 
it in the year that Pericles died. It gained the 
prize over the pieces of Iophon and Ion, which 
had competed with it in the contest. It is some- 
times cited under the title of the Phaedra, and the 
celebrated chef-d’euvre of Racine is an imitation 
of it, as is also the tragedy of Seneca. (6)”AAKnortts, 
Alcestis. The subject of this tragedy is moral and 
affecting. It is a wife who dies for the sake of pro- 
longing her husband’s existence. Its object is to 
show that conjugal affection and an observance of 
the rites of hospitality are not suffered to go without 
theirreward. Heracles, whom Admetus had kindly 
received while unfortunate, having learned that Al- 
cestis, the wife of the monarch, had consummated 
her mournful sacrifice, seeks her in the shades, and 
restores her to her husband. The play, by reason of 
its happy ending, is hardly to be considered a trag- 
edy, but more of a tragi-comedy. The story of Al- 
cestis has inspired a number of fine poems in English 
literature, notably Balaustion’s Adventure, by Robert 
Browning. Others who have treated the same theme 
are William Morris, W.S. Landor, Palgrave, Mrs. He- 
mans, and W.M. W.Call. (7)’Avdpopaxn, Andromaché. 
The death of the son of Achilles, whom Orestes slays, 
after having carried off from him Hermioné, forms 
the subject of the piece. The scene is laid in The- 
tidium, a city of Thessaly, near Pharsalus. Some 
have asserted that the aim of Euripides in writ- 
ing this tragedy was to render odious the law of 
the Athenians which permitted bigamy. (8) ‘Iké- 
rides, Supplices, “The Suppliants.” The scene of 
this tragedy is laid in front of the temple of Deme- 
ter at Eleusis, whither the Argive women, whose 
husbands have perished before Thebes, have fol- 
lowed their king Adrastus, in the hope of persuading 
Theseus to take up arms in their behalf, and obtain 
the rites of sepulture for their dead, whose bodies 
were withheld by the Thebans. Theseus yields to 
their request and promises his assistance. In ex- 
hibiting this play in the fourteenth year of the 
Peloponnesian War, Euripides wished, it is said, 
to detach the Argives from the Spartan cause. 
His attempt, however, failed, and the treaty was 
signed by which Mantinea was sacrificed to the 
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(9) "Idbvyévera 1) ev AVAL, 
Iphigenia in Aulide, “ Iphigenia at Aulis.” The sub- 
ject of this tragedy is the intended sacrifice of Iph- 
igenia, and her rescue by Artemis, who substitutes 
another victim. It is the only one of the plays of 
Euripides that has no prologue, for it is well known 
that the Rhesus, which also lacks it, had one former- 
ly. (10) “Ipeyevera 1) ev Tadpors, Iphigenia in Tauris, 
“Tphigenia among the Tauri.” The daughter of 
Agamemnon, réscued by Artemis from the knife of 
the sacrificer, and transported to Tauris, there serves 
the goddess as a priestess in her temple. , Orestes has 
been cast on the inhospitable shores of this country, 
along with his friend Pylades, and by the laws 
of the Tauri they must be sacrificed to Artemis. 
Recognized by his sister at the fatal moment, 
Orestes conducts her back to their common coun- 
try. A monologue by Iphigenia occupies the 
place of a prologue and exposition. The scene 
where Iphigenia and ber brother became known 
to each other is of a deep and touching interest, 
and has been imitated by Guimond de la Touche 
and Goethe. (11) Tpwades, Troades, “The Trojan 
womeu.’ The action of this piece is prior to 
that of the Hecuba. The scene is laid in the 
Grecian camp, under the walls of Troy, which has 
fallen into the hands of the foe. A body of female 
captives have been distributed by lot among the 
victors. Agamemnon has reserved Cassandra for 
himself; Polyxena has been immolated to the 
manes of Achilles; Andromaché has fallen to Ne- 
optolemus, Hecuba to Odysseus. The object of 
the poet is to show us in Hecuba a mother bowed 
down by misfortune. The Greeks destroy Asty- 
anax, and his mangled body is brought in to the 
mother of Hector, his own parent being by this 
time carried away in the train of Neoptolemus. 
Ilium is then given as a prey to the flames. This 
succession of horrors passes in mournful review 
before the eyes of the spectator; yet there is no 
unity of action to constitute a subject for the 
piece, and consequently the play has no dénoue- 
ment. Poseidon appears in the prologue. Seneca 
and M. de Chateaubrun have imitated this trag- 
edy. (12) Badkya, Bacchae, “The female Bacchana- 
lians,” sometimes quoted as the Pentheus, for Eu- 
ripides seldom names his plays after the chorus, 
The arrival of Bacchus at Thebes and the death 
of Pentheus, who is torn in pieces by his moth- 
er and sister form the subject of this drama, 
in which Bacchus opens the scene and makes 
himself known to the spectators. The Bacchae is 
regarded by Jebb as “in its own kind, by far the 
most splendid work of Euripides that we possess.” 
It is a succession of rich paintings, of tragic situa- 
ations, of brilliant verses, unique among existing 
Greek plays in picturesque splendour. The spec- 
tacle which this tragedy presented must have been 
at once imposing and well calculated to keep alive 
curiosity. Some have held that the play is a re- 
cantation by the poet of his former irreligious sen- 
timents; but on this see Tyrrell in the introduc- 
tion to his edition of the Bacchae (1892). It is 
related that the Bacchae was performed before 
Orodes and his court, when the actor sustaining 
the part of Agavé gave a hideous reality to the 
action by holding up the bloody head of the Ro- 
man general Crassus, just slain in battle by the 
Parthian warriors of the king (Mommsen, List. 
of Rome, iv. p. 436). (13) “HpakAeidar, Heraclidae. 
The descendants of Heracles, persecuted by Enu- 
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rystheus, flee for refuge to Athens, and implore 
the protection of that city. The Athenians lend 
aid, and Eurystheus becomes the victim of the 
vengeance he was about bringing upon them. 
Tolaiis, an old companion of Heracles, explains the 
subject to the spectators. The poet manages to 
impart an air of great interest to the piece. (14) 
‘Edévn, Helena. The scene is laid in Egypt, where 
Menelaiis, after the destruction of Troy, finds 
Helen, who had been detained there by Proteus, 
king of that country, when Paris wished to con- 
vey her to Ilium. The action passes at the isle 
of Pharos, where Theoclymenus, the son and suc- 
cessor of Proteus, keeps Helen in custody with 
the view of espousing her. She employs a strat- 
agem in order to escape from his power. The dé- 
nouement of this piece resembles that of the [phi- 
genia in Tauris. (15)”I@v, Ion. Ion, son of Apollo 
and Creiisa, daughter of Erechtheus, king of 
Athens, has been brought up among the priests at 
Delphi. The design of Apollo is to make him pass 
for the son of Xuthus, who has married Creiisa. 
The interest of the play consists in the double 
danger which Creiisa and Ion run, the former of 
being slain by Ion and the latter of perishing by 
the poison prepared for him by a mother who is 
ignorant of his being her son. The play, how- 
ever, is somewhat complicated, and has need of 
a long exposition, which is assigned to Hermes. 
The scene is laid at the entrance of Apollo’s tem- 
ple in Delphi, a place expressly chosen in order to 
give to the spectacle an air of pomp and solemni- 
ty. A religious tone, full of gravity and softness, 
pervades the whole piece. There is much resem- 
blance between this tragedy and the Athalie of 
Racine. (16) “HpakAjs pawopevos, Hercules furens. 
After having killed, in his frenzy, his wife and 
children, Heracles proceeds to submit himself to 
certain expiatory ceremonies, and to seek repose 
at Athens. Amphitryon appears in the prologue: 
the scene is laid at Thebes. (17)’HAéxrpa, Electra. 
The subject of this play has been treated also by 
Aeschylus and Sophocles, but by each in his pecul- 
iar way. Euripides transfers the scene from the 
palace of Aegisthus to the country near Argos: 
the exposition of the play is made by a cultivator, 
to whom Electra has been compelled to give her 
hand, but who has taken no advantage of this, but 
has respected in her the daughter of a royal line. 
(18) ‘Ppoos, Rhesus. A subject derived from the 
tenth book of the Iliad. Some able critics have 
tried to prove that this piece was ever written by 
Euripides. —aéday, Phaéthon. Of this play we 
have about eighty verses remaining. Clymené, 
the mother of Phaéthon, is the wife ef Merops, 
king of the Ethiopians, and Phaéthon passes for 
the son of this prince. The young man, having 
conceived some doubts respecting his origin, ad- 
dresses himself to the Sun. The catastrophe, 
which cost him his life, is well known. In the 
tragedy of Euripides, the body of her son is 
brought to Clymené, at the very moment when 
Merops is occupied with the task of procuring 
for him a bride.—Aavdy, Danaé. Of this play we 
have the commencement alone, unless the sixty- 
five verses, which commonly pass for a part of the 
prologue, are to be considered as the production of 
some imitator, 

A production deserving especial mention is 
the satyric drama entitled Cyclops (Kixkow). The 
story is drawn from the Odyssey. The subject 
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is Odysseus depriving Polyphemus of his eye, 
after having intoxicated him with wine. In order 
to connect with the story a chorus of satyrs, the 
poet supposes that Silenus, and his sons, the 
satyrs, in seeking over every sea for Bacchus, 
whom pirates have carried away, have been ship- 
wrecked on the coast of Sicily, where they have 
fallen into the hands of Polyphemus. The Cyclops 
has made slaves of them, and has compelled them 
to tend his sheep. Odysseus, having been cast on 
the same coast, and having been, in like manner, 
made captive by Polyphemus, finds in these satyrs 
a willing band of accomplices. They league with 
him against their master, but their excessive cow- 
ardice renders them very useless auxiliaries. They 
profit, however, by his victory, and embark with 
him. See CycLops; SATYRIC DRAMA. 

Of the numerous incomplete remains of Euripides 
that have reached us, some notice must be taken. 
In 1890, papyri discovered by Mr. Petrie at Tel 
Gurob in Egypt were found to contain fragments 
of a lost play of Euripides—the Antiopé. These 
fragments are reproduced and edited by Mahaffy 
in The Flinders Petrie Papyri (Dublin, 1891). 

The ancient writers cite also a poem of Euripi- 
des, ’Exxndecoy, “ Funeral Hymn,” on the death of 
Nicias and Demosthenes, as well as of the other 
Athenians who perished in the disastrous expedi- 
tion against Syracuse. We possess also two epi- 
grams of Euripides, each consisting of four verses, 
one of which has been preserved in the Anthology 
and the other in Athenaeus. There have, besides, 
come down to us five letters, ascribed to Euripides, 
and written with admirable purity and simplicity 
of style. There are also many fragments from the 
lost plays of Euripides scattered among the writings 
of antiquity. Of these fragments Nauck collected 
1117, some, however, being of doubtful authenticity. 
The best known of the lost plays are the Androm- 
eda, Bellerophon, Cresphontes, Erechtheus, Oedipus, 
and Telephus. 

The popularity of Euripides was very great in 
antiquity, as in modern times, as is shown by the 
number of ancient scholars who wrote commen- 
taries on his works—among them being Dicae- 
arehus, Callimachus, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
Callistratus, and especially Didymus. An inscrip- 
tion at Tegea shows that his plays were represented 
as late as the second century B.c., winning victories 
at Athens, Delphi, and Dodona (Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, January-April, 1893). At 
Rome, Euripides was translated and adapted by 
Ennius and by Pacuvius. In the fourth century 
A.D, @ curious cento, the Xpurrds Tacyer (Christus 
Patiens), of 2610 verses, was made from the plays 
of Euripides. (See Centro.) Later, Dante, who 
mentions neither Aeschylus nor Sophocles, praises 
Euripides; and from the sixteenth century to the! 
present time he has been a popular favourite, giv- 
ing inspiration to many imitators in French, Eng- 
lish, and German. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Few classical authors are so 
fully represented by MSS. as is Euripides, Nearly 
every European library of importance and of any 
age contains at least one, though no single MS. 
contains all the plays. The three plays oftenest 
found are the Hecuba, Orestes, and Phoenissae, owin g 
to the fact that these three were much read in 
the schools under the Eastern Empire. The nine 
plays, Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenissae, Hippolytus, Me- 
dea, Alcestis, Andromaché, Troades, and Rhesus, are 
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known in two “families” — one represented by 
the Codices Vaticanus, Hauniensis, Parisinus, and 
two Marciani Veneti, and the second (an inferior 
family) by later MSS. of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. The MSS. of the first family 
mentioned are the oldest that we have, but are 
not earlier than the twelfth century. The great 
majority of the copies are very poor. The only 
MSS. containing all the nine plays mentioned 
above are the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex 
Hauniensis; but of the former some pages are 
missing, while of the latter the text is in places 
8o corrupt as to be of little use. The remaining 
ten plays are found in only two MSS.—the Pala- 
tinus (in the Vatican) and Florentinus II.—both 
of the fourteenth century. Three plays (the Hele- 
na, Hercules Furens, and Electra) are found only in 
the Codex Florentinus II. A palimpsest of the fifth 
or sixth century contains a part of the Phaéthon, 
and of this play an interesting “reconstruction ” 
made by Goethe will be found in vol. xxxiii. 
pp. 22-43 of the 1840 edition of his works. The 
extant scholia on Euripides are from the nine se- 
lect plays only. The best complete edition of the 
scholia is that of W. Dindorf, in four vols. (1863). 

The editio princeps of Euripides is that of J. Las- 
caris (Florence, 1496), but contains only the Medea, 
Hippolytus, Alcestis, and Andromaché. The Aldine 
edition by Musurus (Venice, 1503) contains all the 
plays except the Electra, which was first published 
by P. Victorius (1545). The first edition of any crit- 
ical value is that by Valckenaer in his Phoenissae 
(1755), and in his Diatribe in Euripidis Perditorum 
Dramatum Reliquias (1767), attacking the authen- 
ticity of the Rhesus. The best criticism of the 
text has been done by Porson (1797), Elmsley 
(1813), G. Hermann (1838), Badham (1851), and 
Nauck (1885). Recent complete editions are those 
of W. Dindorf (in his Poetae Scenici, 5th ed. 1870), 
Kirehhoff (1867), and Paley (2d ed. 1872), with com- 
mentary. Of separate plays, the following edi- 
tions deserve special mention: of the Bacchae by 
R. Y. Tyrrell (1892), by Paley (1877), and by Sandys 
(1880); of the Alcestis by Earle (1894), Jerram, 
(1884) ; of the Hecuba by Paley (1877); of the Her- 
cules Furens by Hutchinson and Gray (1878), and 
by Paley (1883); of the Troades by Tyrrell (1882) ; 
of the Hippolytus by Arnold after Witzschel (1853), 
Mahaffy and Bury (1881), and by Berthold (1880) ; 
of the Medea by Verrall (1881); of the Orestes by 
Paley (1879); of the Andromaché by Pflugk and 
Klotz, with Latin notes (1858); of the Phoenissae 
by Paley (1879); of the Zon by Badham (1879), Ver- 
rall (1890); of the Iphigenia in Aulide by Pflugk 
and Klotz (1860); of the Iphigenia in Tauris by Jer- 
ram (1884) and England (1886); of the Heraclidae 
by Beck (1881); and of the Helena by Jerram (1881). 
Prose translation by Coleridge (London, 1885). See 
Mahafty, Introduction to the Study of Euripides (Lon- 
don, 1879). 

(2) A nephew of the preceding (Suid. s. v.; 
Boéckh, De Trag. Graec. xiv. and xviii.), commonly 
styled Euripides Junior. He was a dramatic poet, 
like his uncle, and exhibited, besides his own com- 
positions, several plays of the latter, then dead ; 
one of these gained the prize. Béckh and others 
suspect that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, 
and perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is 
ascribed, by Suidas, an edition of Homer. 

Buripus (Evpiros). (1) Auy part of the sea 
where the ebb and flow of the tide were remarkably 
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violent, is the name especially of the narrow strait 
which separates Euboea from Boeotia. At Chalcis 
there was a bridge over the Euripus uniting Eu- 
boea with the mainland, (2) See AMPHITHEATRUM. 


Europa (Etporn). A daughter of Agenor 
(called by some Phoenix), king of Phoenicia. Zeus, 
becoming enamoured of her, according to the old 
legend, changed himself into a beautiful white 
bull, and approached her, “ breathing saffron from 
his mouth,” as she was gathering flowers with her 
companions in a mead near the seashore. Europa, 
delighted with the tameness and beauty of the 
animal, caressed him, crowned him with flowers, 
and at length ventured to mount on his back. 
The disguised god immediately made off with his 
burden, plunged into the sea, and swam with Eu- 
ropa to the island of Crete, landing not far from 
Gortyna. Here he resumed his own form, and be- 
neath a plane-tree soothed and caressed the trem- 
bling maiden. The offspring of their union were 
Minos, Rhadamanthus, and Sarpedon. Asterius, 
king of Crete, subsequently married Europa, and 
reared her sons (Apollod. iii. 1; Hes. and Bacchyl. 
ap. Schol. ad Il. xii, 292; Ovid, Met. ii. 833 foll. ; 
Fast. v. 605). 


Europa (Evpem). One of the three main divi- 
sions of the ancient world. With the northern 
parts of it the ancients were very slightly ac- 
quainted — viz., what are now Prussia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, and Russia. They applied to 
this quarter the general name of Scandinavia, and 
thought it consisted of a number of islands. From 
the Portuguese Cape to the Ural Mountains, the 
length of modern Europe may be reckoned at about 
3300 miles, and from Cape Nord to Cape Matapan, 
about 2350. 

The etymologies given for the name Europa 
are numerous: (1) from the maiden Europa (q. v.); 
(2) from Eurus, the southeast wind; (3) from evpvs 
and @w, applied to the continent as distinguished 
from the islands, and hence =“ Broad Land,” an 
explanation favoured by Hermann; and (4) from 
the Semitic erebh, “ darkness,” i. e. “the land of 
the setting sun,” or “land of the West.” 

As regards the progress of geographical dis- 
covery, it may be remarked that the earliest no- 
tices of Europe are in the writings of the Greeks, 
who inhabited the southeastern corner of the 
continent. From this country the geographical 
knowledge of Enrope extended by degrees to the 
west and north. Homer was acquainted with the 
countries round the Aegean Sea. He had also a 
fairly accurate general notion respecting those 
which lie on the south coast of the Black Sea; but 
what he says about the countries west of Greece, 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, is a mixture 
of fable and truth, in which the fabulous part pre- 
vails. It would seem that, in his age, these seas 
were not yet visited by his countrymen, and that 
he obtained his knowledge from the Phoenicians, 
who had probably for some time sailed to these 
regions, but who, according to the common policy 
of trading nations, spread abroad false accounts 
of these unknown countries, in order to deter other 
nations from following their track, and participat- 
ing in the advantages of this distant commerce. 
It is probable, also, that the Phonicians long ex- 
cluded the Greeks from the navigation of the Med- 
iterranean ; for when the latter began to form set- 
tlements beyond their native country, they first 
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occupied the shores of the Aegean, and afterwards 
those of the Black Sea. As the European shores 
of this last-mentioned sea were not very well 
adapted for agriculture, their early settlements 
were mostly on the Asiatic coasts, and, conse- 
quently, little addition was made by these colonies 
to the geographical knowledge of Europe. But 
the navigation of the Phoenicians was checked in 
the middle of the sixth century before Christ, ap- 
parently because of their subjugation by the Per- 
sians. About this time, also, the Greeks began to 
form settlements in the southern parts of Italy and 
on the island of Sicily, and to navigate the Medi- 
terranean Sea to its full extent. Accordingly, we 
find that in the time of Herodotus (B.c. 450) not 
only the countries on each side of the Mediterra- 
nean, and the northern shores of the Black Sea, 
were known to the Greeks, but that, following the 
track of the Pheenicians, they ventured to pass the 
Pillars of Hercules, and to sail as far as the Cas- 
siterides, or Tin Islands, by which name the Scilly 
Isles and a part of Cornwall must be understood. 
It is even reported that some of their navigators 
sailed through the English Channel and entered 
the North Sea, and perhaps even the Baltic. (See 
Antichan, Les Grands Voyages de Décowvertes des 
Anciens (Paris, 1891]). Thus a considerable part 
of the coasts of Europe was discovered, while 
the interior remained almost unknown. When 
the Romans began their conquests, this deficiency 
was partly supplied. The conquest of Italy was 
followed by that of Spain and the southern parts 
of Gaul, and, not long afterwards, Sicily, Greece, 
and Macedonia were added. Caesar conquered 
Gaul and the countries west of the Rhine, together 
with the districts lying between the different arms 
by which that river enters the sea. His two ex- 
peditions into Britain made known also, in some 
measure, the nature of that island and the charac- 
ter of its inhabitants. (See BriTaNNiIA.) Thus, 
in the course of little more than two hundred 
years, the interior of all those countries was ex- 
plored, the shores of which had been previously 
known. In the meantime, nothing was added to 
the knowledge of the coasts, the Greeks having 
lost their spirit of discovery by sea, and the Ro- 
mans not being inclined to naval enterprise. After 
the establishment of imperial power at Rome, the 
conquests of the Romans went on at a much slower 
rate, and the boundaries of the Empire soon be- 
came stationary. This circumstance must be 
attributed chiefly to the nature of the countries 
which were contiguous to those boundaries. The 
regions north of the Danube are mostly plains, and 
at that time were inhabited only by wandering 
tribes, who could not be subjected to a regular 
government. Such, at least, are the countries ex- 
tending between the Carpathian Mountains and 
the Black Sea, and therefore the conquest of Dacia 
by Trajan was of short continuance and speedily 
abandoned. The countries between the Alps and 
the Danube were soon added to the Empire; but 
as the nations who inhabited the tracts north of 
that river had not given up a nomadic life, they 
were enabled to elude the Roman yoke. (See GmrR- 
MANIA.) The most important addition to the Empire 
and to geographical knowledge was the conquest 
of Britain during the first century after Christ, to 
which, in the following century, the south of Scot- 
land was added, Nothing seems to have been gained 
afterwards. The geography of Ptolemy contains a 
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considerable number of names of nations, places, 
and rivers in those countries which were not sub- 
jected to the Romans. Probably they were ob- 
tained from natives and from Roman traders who 
had ventured to penetrate beyond the boundaries 
of the Empire. But these brief notices are very 
vague, and in most cases it is very difficult to de- 
termine what places and persons are indicated. 
See GEOGRAPHIA. 

Europus (Etpemds). See RHAGAE; TITARESIUS. 

Eurotas (Eiporas). The chief river in Laconia, 
on which Sparta stood, rises in Mount Boreum, in 
Arcadia, and flows into the Laconian Gulf (Thue. 
ii, 139). 

Eurus (Edpos). The east wind, properly the east- 
southeast (Hom. J/. ii. 145). 

Burydlus (Evpvados). (1) One of the Argonauts 
and also of the Epigoni (q.v.). (2) A Trojan,-son 
of Opheltius, and one of the followers of Aeneas. 
Vergil has immortalized the inseparable friendship 
between him and Nisus. See NIsus. 


Eurybates (EvpuBarns). The herald of Odys- 
seus, whom he followed to Troy (Hom. JI. i. 319, 
etc.). 

Eurybatus (EvtpvBaros). An Ephesian, whom 
Croesus sent with a large sum of money to the 
Peloponnesus to hire mercenaries for him in his 
war with Cyrus. He, however, deserted to Cy- 
rus, and betrayed the whole matter to him. In 
consequence of this treachery his name passed 
into a proverb among the Greeks (Aesch. in Ctes. 
43). 

Burybia (EvpuSia).. Daughter of Pontus and 
Gaea, and mother of Astraeus, Pallas, and Perses 
(Hesiod. Theog. 375). 

Burybiades (EvpuSidadns). A Spartan, command- 
er of the combined Grecian fleet at the battles 
of Artemisium and Salamis. Although Sparta sent 
only ten ships, he was appointed to this office, 
by the desire of the allies, who refused to obey an 
Athenian (Herod. viii.3). See THEMISTOCLEsS. 

Burycléa (EvpvxAeva). The daughter of Ops, and 
purchased by Laértes of Ithaca. She reared Te- 
lemachus, and when Odysseus returned home, rec- 
ognized him in his beggar’s disguise by a scar 
(Odyss. xix. 385, ete.). See ObyssEus. 

Eurydicé (Evpvdixn). (1) The wife of Orpheus, 
who, while fleeing before Aristaeus, was bitten 
by a serpent in the grass and died of the wound. 
Her disconsolate husband determined to descend 
to the lower world, to endeavour to procure her 
restoration to life. Pluto and Persephoné listened 
to his prayer; and Eurydicé was allowed to re- 
turn, on the express condition that Orpheus should 
not look back upon her till they had arrived in 
the regions of day. Fearing that she might not 
be following him, the anxious husband looked 
back and thereby lost her. (See OrPHEUs.) (2) 
The wife of Amyntas, king of Macedonia (Justin, 
vii. 4, 5). She had, by her husband Alexander, 
Perdiccas and Philip, and one daughter called 
Euryoné, who was married to Ptolemy Alorites. 
A criminal infatuation for her daughter’s hus- 
band, to whom she offered her hand and the 
kingdom, made her conspire against Amyntas 
who must have fallen a victim to her infidelity, 
had not Euryoné discovered it. Amyntas for- 
gave her. Alexander ascended the throne after 
his father’s death, and perished by the ambition, 
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Hermes, Eurydicé, and Orpheus. 


(Villa Albani.) 


of his mother. Perdiccas, who succeeded him, 
shared his fate; but Philip, who was the next in 
succession, secured himself against all attempts 
from his mother, and ascended the throne with 
peace and universal satisfaction. Eurydicé fled 
to Iphicrates, the Athenian general, for protec- 
tion. The manner of her death is unknown. (3) 
A daughter of Antipater, and the wife of Ptolemy 
I. of Egypt, by whom she had several children. 
After the death ‘of Alexander the Great she pro- 
ceeded to Alexandria for the purpose of rejoining 
her husband, and brought with her Berenicé, 
her niece, who proved the source of all her mis- 
fortunes; for Berenicé inspired Ptolemy with so 
strong a passion that he took her as his second 
wife, and allowed himself to be controlled by her 
influence (Plut. Pyrr.4). Eurydicé and her children 
retired to the court of Seleucus, king of Syria. 
One of her daughters subsequently married Agath- 
ocles, son of Lysimachus; and another, Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes. Ptolemy Ceraunns, the eldest 
of her sons, seized upon the kingdom of Mace- 
donia. Eurydicé followed him to that country, 
and contributed to conciliate the minds of the 
Macedonians towards him, through the respect 
which they entertained for the memory of her 
father Antipater. Ptolemy Ceraunus having been 
slain, B.C. 280, in a battle against the Gauls, Mace- 
donia was delivered up to the ravages of these bar- 
barians, and Eurydicé fled for protection to the city 
of Cassandrea. In order to attach the inhabitants 
more strongly to her interests, she gave them their 
freedom ; and they, through gratitude, established 
a festival called after her, Eurydicea. The rest of 
her history is not known. (4) A daughter of Amyn- 
tas and Cynané. Her previous name was Adea, 
afterwards changed to Eurydicé. She married 
Arrhidaeus, the half-brother of Alexander, and for 
some time, through the aid of Cassander, defended 
Macedonia against Polyspercbon and Olympias. 
Having been forsaken, at length, by her own troops, 
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she fell into the hands of Olympias, to- 
gether with her husband. Both were 
put to death by that queen (Justin, 
xiv. 5). 

Buryléchus (EvpiAoyos). A compan- 
ion of Odysseus, and the only one that 
escaped from the house of Cireé when 
his friends were metamorphosed into 
swine (Hom, Od. x. 203, xi. 23, ete.). 


Burymédon (Kijpupédv). Son of 
Thueles, an Athenian general in the 
Peloponnesian War (Thue. iii. 80, 81, 85). 


Eurymédon (Evpupédov). A small 
river in Pamphylia, celebrated for the 
victory which Cimon gained over the 
Persians on its banks (B.c. 469). 


Buryménae (Evpupevai). A town 
of Magnesia in Thessaly, east of Ossa 
(Livy, xxxix. 25). 

Burymus (Evpuyds). Father of the 
seer Telemus, who is hence called Eury- 
mides (Odyss. ix. 509). 


Burynémé (Etpuvépn). Daughter 
of Oceanus, and mother of Leucothoé 
(Apollod, i. 2. 2). By Zeus she became 
the mother of the Charites or of Aro- 
pus (Hes. Theog. 908). Eurynomé is 
also a surname of Artemis at Phi- 
galea in Arcadia, where she was represented as a 
mermaid, 

Euryphon (Evpudey). A Cnidian physician, a 
contemporary of Hippocrates, but probably older 
in years, since he is deemed the author of the Cni- 
dian aphorisms (Kyidvar Tvy@pac) which are quoted 
by Hippocrates. 

Eur¥pon (Eipuréyv), otherwise called Burytion 
(Etpurioy). Grandson of Procles. He was the 
third king of that house at Sparta, and thence- 
forward gave it the name of Eurypontidae. 


Burypylus (Evpimvidos). (1) Son of Euaemon, 
and leader of a body of troops before Troy. (2) 
Son of Poseidon and Astypalaea, king of Cos, 
killed by Heracles. (3) Son of Poseidon and Asty- 
palaea, king of the Meropes of Cos. He was slain 
by Heracles, who had been driven on to the coast 
on his return from Troy. The struggle was a hard 
one, but Heracles was assisted by Zeus. The daugh- 
ter of Eurypylus, Chalciopé, became mother of Thes- 
salus by Heracles. (4) Son of Telephus and Asty- 
oché. Astyoché, bribed by her brother Priam with 
the present of a golden vine, persuaded Eurypylus 
to bring the last succour to the Trojans shortly 
before the fall of the city. After performing deeds 
of bravery, he fell by the hand of Neoptolemus. 
(5) Son of Euaemon, king of Ormenium in Thes- 
saly, one of the suitors of Helen. He was among 
the bravest of the Greek heroes who fought before 
Troy, and of his own accord offered to engage Hec- 
tor in single combat. In the later story he ap- 
pears in connection with the worship of Dionysus. 
At the division of the Trojan spoil he received an 
image of Dionysus, made by Hephaestus and pre- 
sented to Dardanus. This had been kept in a 
chest as a Palladium. When Eurypylus opened 
the chest and beheld the image he fell into a mad- 
ness. The Delphic oracle promised that he should 
be healed if he dedicated the image in a spot 
where men offered barbaric sacrifices. According- 
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ly he dedicated it at Aroé in Achaea, where an 
offering of the finest youth and fairest virgin was 
made annually to Artemis, The bloody act was 
abolished, and the milder service of Dionysus in- 
troduced in its place. 


Eurysaces (Evpvodkys). The son of the Tela- 
monian Aias and Teemessa, An Athenian tradition 
made him and his brother Philaeus to have given 
up to Athens the island of Salamis in return for 
the rights of Athenian citizenship (Pausan. i. 
30, § 2). 

Eurysthénes (EvpuyoGévns). A son of Aristode- 
mus, who reigned conjointly with his twin-brother 
Procles at Sparta. It was not known which of 
the two was born first; the mother, who wished 
to see both her sons raised on the throne, refused 
to declare it; and they were both appointed kings 
of Sparta by order of the oracle of Delphi, B.c. 
1102. After the death of the two brothers, the 
Lacedaemonians, who knew not to what family 
the right of seniority and succession belonged, 
permitted two kings to sit on the throne, one of 
each family. The descendants of Eurysthenes 
were called Eurysthenidae, and those of Procles, 
Proclidae. It was inconsistent with the laws of 
Sparta for two kings of the same family to ascend 
the throne together, yet that law was sometimes 
violated by oppression and tyranny. Eurysthenes 
had a son called Agis, who succeeded him. His 
descendants were called Agidae. There sat on the 
throne of Sparta thirty-one kings of the family of 
Eurysthenes, and only twenty-four of the Proclidae. 
The former were the more illustrious ( Herod. iy. 
147, vi. 52; Pansan. iii. 1). 

Eurystheus (Evpvo devs). Son of Sthenelus and 
Nicippé. (See Perseus.) He was king of Myce- 
nae, and through the cunning of Heré got power 
over Heracles, and imposed upon him the cele- 
brated twelve labours. In pursuing the children 
of Heracles, and attempting to bring about by 
force their expulsion from Attica, he was defeated 
and slain in his flight by Hyllus, See Hy xuus. 


Burytis. A patronymic of Iolé, daughter of 
Eurytus (Ovid, Met. ix. 395), 


Bur¥tus (Evpuros), A skilled archer who was 
king of Oechalia, and father of Iolé. See Hmr- 
ACLES, p. 792, 


Busebius (EvoeSios). (1) PAMPHILI. One of the 
most distinguished of the earlier Christian writers, 
the friend of Constantine, born in Palestine, prob- 
ably at Caesarea, about a.p. 264. He pursued his 
studies at Antioch, and is believed to have received 
holy orders from Agapius, bishop of Caesarea, 
After having been ordained presbyter, he set up a 
school in his native city, and formed an intimate 
acquaintance with Pamphilus, bishop of Caesarea, 
who suffered martyrdom under Galerius, A.D. 309, 
and in memory of whose friendship he added to 
his name the term Pamphili—i.e. (the friend) of 
Pamphilus. After the martyrdom of his friend he 
removed to Tyre, and thence to Egypt, where he 
himself was imprisoned. On his return from 
Egypt, he succeeded Agapius in the see of Caesa- 
rea, A.D. 315, In common with many other bish- 
ops of Palestine, he at first espoused the cause of 
Arius; but at the Council of Nice, in 325, where 
the emperor Constantine assigned to Eusebius the 
office of opening the session of the assembly, the 
opinions of the heresiarch were condemned. He 
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is said, however, to have raised some objections to 
the words “consubstantial with the Father,” as 
applied to the Son in the Nicene creed. His inti- 
macy with his namesake Eusebius, bishop of Nico- 
media, who openly espoused the cause of Arius, led 
him also to favour the same, and to use his influ- 
ence with the emperor for the purpose of reinstating 
Arius in the Church, in defiance of the opposition 
of Athanasius. The party to which he attached 
himself were called Eusebians, from their leader 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, and they seem to have 
acted in a great degree through hostility towards 
Athanasius and his supporters, as they did not, as 
yet, openly advocate the objectionable tenets of 
Arius, who had himself apparently submitted to 
the decrees of the Council of Nice. Eusebius was 
deputed by the Council of Tyre to defend before 
Constantine the judgment which it had passed 
against Athanasius, The part which he took in 
this controversy caused him to be stigmatized as 
an Arian, though it appears that he fully admitted 
the divinity of Christ. He was, however, unwilling 
to believe him ouvaidios or “co-eternal” with the 
Father. He was much in favour with Constan- 
tine, with whom he maintained a correspondence, 
He died soon after his imperial patron, in 339 or 
340. 

Eusebius was one of the most learned men 
of his time. He had read all sorts of Greek au- 
thors, whether philosophers, historians, or divines, 
of Egypt, Phenicia, Asia, Europe, and Africa. All 
his studies were directed towards the religion 
which he professed, and if he cultivated chronol- 
ogy, it was with the view of establishing on a 
solid basis the confidence to which the historical 
books of the Old Testament present a claim. He 
exhibited the fruits of his researches in a Chron- 
icle, or Universal History (IlavtoSam ‘Ioropia), di- 
vided into two books. In the first of these, to which 
he gave the name of ‘‘ Chronography” (Xpovoypa- 
dia), he relates the origin and the history of all 
nations and empires, from the creation of the world 
down to A.D.325. In this first portion of the work, 
Eusebius introduced extracts from various histori- 
cal writers whose productions are now lost, such 
as Alexander Polyhistor, Berosus, Amydenus, Ma- 
netho, ete. The second part, entitled “Chronical 
Canon” (Xpovixds Kaveoyv), consisted of synchronis- 
tic tables, giving, by periods of ten years each, the 
names of sovereigns, and the principal events which 
had taken place, from the call of Abraham (B.c, 
2017). In compiling this part of his labours Euse- 
bius availed himself of the Chronography of Sex- 
tus Inlius Africanus, which he inserted almost 
entire in his Canon, completing it by the aid of 
Manetho, Iosephus, and other historians. This he 
continued also to his own times. We possess a 
Latin translation of this chronicle, made by St. 
Jerome; it is not, however, a simple version, since 
this father continued the dates down to the year 
378, and made several changes also in the first 
part of the work. The Greek text itself is lost 5 
and though Georgius Syncellus has inserted many 
fragments of it in his Chronicle, and Eusebius him- 
self has done the same in his Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica, the remembrance of this original text was 
so far lost, that doubts began to be entertained 
whether that of the first book had ever existed, 
some critics being persuaded that Eusebius had 
written no other chronological work besides his 
Canon. Joseph Scaliger, however, undertook to 
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reconstruct the first book of the work, by uniting 


all the fragments scattered throughout the writ- | 


ings of the various authors to whom allusion has 
been made. The whole subject has at length been 
cleared up in later times, and all uncertainty on this 
point has been put completely to rest since 1792, 
when an Armenian of Constantinople, named Geor- 
gius Iohannis, discovered an Armenian translation 
of the entire work. The first book of the Chronicle 
of Eusebius, with which we are made acquainted 
through the medium of this translation, is preced- 
ed by a preface, in which the author gives an ac- 
count of the plan and difficulty of his undertaking. 
It is divided into forty-eight chapters, of which 
the first twenty-two embrace the chronology of 
the Chaldaeans, Assyrians, Medes, Lydians, Per- 
sians, Hebrews, and Egyptians, comprehending 
under the latter head the dynasty of the Ptolemies. 
The remaining chapters, from the twenty-third to 
the forty-eighth, are devoted to the chronology of 
the Greeks and Romans, down to the time of Inu- 
lius Caesar. 

Eusebius was also the author of an Ecclesiasti- 
eal History (ExxAnotactixy ‘Ioropia), in ten books, 
from the origin of Christianity down to A.D. 324, 
a year which immediately preceded the triumph 
of the Catholic church over Arianism. This his- 
tory was translated into Latin by Rufinus, a priest 
of Aquilea, in the fourth century, who made, how- 
ever, retrenchments as well as additions, and added 
@ supplement in two books, which extends to the 
death of Theodosius the Great. 

The other works of Eusebius which have relation 
to the department of ecclesiastical history are the 
following: (1) epi rév ey Madatotivy Maprupyoar- 
tev, “Of those who suffered martyrdom in Pales- 
tine.” The period referred to is the persecution of 
Dioclesian and Maximin, from 303 to 309. (2) Adyos 
Tptaxovraetnpikés, “ Thirty-year Discourse,” i. e, an 
eloge on Constantine, pronounced in the thirtieth 
year of his reign, A.D. 335. (3) Ilept rod cata Gedy 
Biov tov Maxapiov Kavorartivov tov Bacthéws. A 
life of Constantine, in four books. (4) Tév ’Apyaioy 
Mapripev Suwvayeyn, “A Collection of Ancient Mar- 
tyrs.” This work is lost, but many fragments have 
been preserved by the legendary writers of subse- 
quent ages. (5) A life of Pamphilus, of which there 
remains a solitary fragment. (6) Tept ray kara Aca- 
dépous Karpovs ev Araddpors Uddeow ’APAnavTav 
“Ayiov Maproper, “Of the holy martyrs that have 
contended for the faith at various times and in va- 
rious places.” Another work of Eusebius forms the 
principal one of his theological writings. This is 
his (7) EvayyeAucns ’ArodeiEews Uporapackeun, or 
Praeparatio Evangelica. This work, though its sub- 
ject is one entirely sacred in its nature, yet con- 
tains a great number of valuable notices respecting 
the mythology of the pagan nations, and the phi- 
losophy of the Greeks in particular. We find in it, 
also, numerous passages taken from more than four 
hundred profane writers, and in this list are many 
whose productions are now lost. The Praepara- 
tio Evangelica is addressed to Theodotus, bishop 
of Laodicea, and is divided into fifteen books. To 
prepare his readers for a demonstration of evan- 
gelical truths by reasons purely philosophical, 
and, by collecting together a mass of citations 
drawn from profane authors, to show how far su- 
perior Christianity is to all the systems of the 
pagan world—such is the object of Eusebius in the 
work under consideration. In the first six books 
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he proves the futility of the heathen doctrines ; 
the nine following ones develop the motives which 


/have induced the followers of Christianity to pre- 


fer to them the Jewish system of theology as con- 
tained in the Old Testament, One must not omit 
another work of Eusebius, entitled (8) Tlept rey 
Tomixdv Ovoparer ev Ti Ocia Npady, “ Of the places 
mentioned in the sacred writings.” It was in two 
books. The second book, which treats of Pales- 
tine, has alone reached us; we have it in Greek, 
and also in a Latin version by St. Jerome, Still 
another work of Eusebius, (9) Gcopaveta, in four 
books, was discovered in 1839 by ‘Tattam in an 
Italian monastery. Editions of the work on chro- 
nology are that of Scaliger (Leyden, 1659), and that 
of Mai and Zohrab (Milan, 1818). The best edi- 
tions of the Ecclesiastical History are that of H. 


| Stephens (Paris, 1544), reprinted with the Latin 


version of Christophorson, at Geneva, 1612; that 
of Heinichen (Leipzig, 1827); Burton (Oxford, 
1838; reprinted with an introduction by W. Bright, 
1872); and that of Migne in the Patrologia Graeco- 
Latina, vols. xix.—xxiv, (1857-66). The life of Con- 
stantine accompanies the first of these. The last 
edition of the entire work of Eusebius is that of 
Dindorf, in 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1867-71), unfinished. 
There is a translation of Eusebius in Clark’s 
Theological Library. See Schaft, Church History 
(ii. 872-9). (2) A native of Emesa, surnamed Pir- 
TACUS, slain in 554 by order of the emperor Gallus, 
and to whom Ammianus Marcellinus (xiv. 7) gives 
the title of concitatus orator. (3) A native of Myn- 
dus, in Caria, a contemporary of the preceding. 
Eunapius makes mention of him in the life of 
Maximus; and, according to Wyttenbach, he is the 
same with a third Eusebius, of whom Stobaeus has 
left us two fragments. 

Eustathius (Eicrd@.os). (1) Av archbishop of 
Thessalonica, who flourished in the twelfth cen- 
tury under the emperors Manuel, Alexius, and 
Andronicus Comnenus. He is celebrated for his 
erudition as a grammarian, and is especially known 
as a commentator on Homer and Dionysius the 
geographer. It is evident, however, that in the 
former of these commentaries (IlapexBoAai) he is 
largely indebted to the Deipnosophistae of Athe- 
naeus. The commentary of Eustathius was united 
to the edition of Homer which appeared at Rome 
(1542-50) in 3 vols., and was reprinted at Basle 
(1560), also in 3 vols. The best edition is the Leip- 
zig one of 1825-30, 6 vols., by G. Stallbaum,; for. 
that of Politns, undertaken in 1730, with a Latin 
version, was never finished. The three volumes 
of it which appeared at Florence (1730-35) extend 
only to the end of the fifth book of the Iliad. 
Miiller and Baumgarten-Crusius have performed a 
valuable service for the student, in publishing ex- 
tracts from Eustathius along with the text of the 
Iliad and Odyssey. The commentary on Dionysius 
is less valuable, from the scanty nature, most prob- 
ably, of the materials employed. A commentary on 
Pindar is lost, with the exception of the Prooemi- 
wm, which has been edited by Schneidewin (Gét- 
tingen, 1837). Some letters of the archbishop 
are to be found in the public libraries of Europe, 
of which a part was edited by Tafel in 1832. 
Eustathius died about the year 1194, (2) A na- 
tive of Egypt, called by some Eumarutus, and 
styled in one manuscript Lpe@rovoBivicoos kat 
péyas xapropvra€, “ Protonobilissimus and great 
archivist.” He was the author of a romance, en- 


EUSTRATIUS 


titled, Td xa’ “Yopivny kai ‘Yopwiay Apaua, “ Hys- 
miné and Hysminias.” It is a lifeless performance. 
The work has been twice published—first at Paris 
(1618), with the version, and under the care, of 
Gaulmin, and again by Teucher (Leipzig, 1792). 
This last contains merely the text and the version 
of Gaulmin, without either preface or notes. (3) 
An ancient jurist, called EusraTHius RoMaNus, 
who wrote a work called ‘Yrépuvnpa and another 
(Ilepi ‘YrroBddov ). The so-called Practica is not 
his. 

Eustratius (Evorparis). A late commentator 
on Aristotle. He lived about the beginning of the 
twelfth century, as metropolitan of Nicaea under 
the emperor Alexis Comnenus. Two of his works 
are now extant in a fragmentary condition—(1) a 
commentary on the second book of the Analytica; 
and (2) a commentary on the Ethica Nicomachea— 
this last being in part the work of other scholars. 
In the Middle Ages these commentaries were much 
read in the Latin version of Robert of Lincoln. 


Bustylos (evorvAos). See TEMPLUM. 


Buterpé (Evrépmy). One of the Muses. She 
presided over music, and is generally represented 
as holding two flutes. To her 
was ascribed by the poets the 
invention of the tragic chorus. 
The name means “ the well-de- 
lighting one,” from ed, “ well,” 
and répra, “to delight.” See 
MuSAE. 

Buthycrates (Evdukparns ). 
A sculptor of Sicyon, son and 
pupil of Lysippus, flourished 
about B.c. 300. He was pecul- ¢& 
iarly happy in the proportions | 
of his statues. Those of Her- 
acles and Alexander were in 
general esteem, and particu- 
larly one of Medea, which was 
borne on a chariot by four 
horses (Plin. H, N. xxxiv. 8). 


Euthydemus (Evdvdnpos ). 
A sophist of Chios, who, with 
his brother Dionysodorus, mi- 
grated to Thurii in Italy. He 
gives its name to one of the 
dialogues of Plato, in which the philosophical pre- 


Euterpé, the Museof Lyr- 
ic Poetry. (From a 
statue in the Vatican.) 


tensions of Euthydemus and his brother are ridi- | 


culed. 

Buthyna (ev@vva) and (in late Greek only) Bu- 
thyné (cvduw7). A settlement of account. At 
Athens all officials were bound to give an account 
of their administration at the end of their term of 
office. This account was rendered to the Aoyurrai, 
assisted by ten et@uvor, or special auditors. (See 
LoaisTar.) Within a period of thirty days after 
the term of office had come to an end, these func- 
tionaries issued, to all whom it might concern, a 
public notice to lay before them any complaints 
they might have to make against the retiring 
officials. In case such complaints were made, the 
matter was brought to an issue by legal procedure. 
No official was allowed to leave the country, or 
take any measure affecting his property, or take 
another office, before his account was given. See 
the law cited in Andoe. x.39; Boeckh, Public Econ. 
i. pp. 254 foll. 


Eutocius (Hvrokios). A native of Ascalon of 
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about A.D.560. He is known for his commentaries 
on Apollonius of Perga, the geometrician, and Ar- 
chimedes, four of which have been preserved. 


Eutrapélus (Eirpamedos). “Ready - witted.” 
The nickname of a Roman knight, PuBLius Vo- 
LUMNIUS, who was the boon companion of Antony 
in his debauches. His mistress, Cytheris, called 
after him Volumnia, was given by him to Antony 
(Cie. Ad Att. xv. 8.1; Hor. Epist. sya! oars jt) 


EButrésis (Eérpyois). Asmall town in Boeotia 
between Thespiae and Plataea with a temple and 
oracle of Apollo, who had therein the name Eutre- 
sites. It was said to have once been the home of 
Zethus and Amphion (Hom. JI. ii. 502), 


Eutropius. (1) A Latin historian of the fourth 
century. He bore arms under Julian in his expe- 
dition against the Parthians, as he himself informs 
us (x. 16), and is thought to have risen to senato- 
rial rank. Suidas makes him of Italian origin, 
while some modern writers, on the other hand, ad- 
vance the hypothesis that he was a native of Gaul, 
and was perhaps identical with the Eutropius to 
whom some of the letters of Symmachus are ad- 
dressed. The manuscripts give him the title of 
Vir Cl., which may stand for either Vir Clarissi- 
mus or Vir Consularis, but which in either sense 
indicates an advancement to some of the highest 
| offices in the State. He wrote several works, of 
| which the only one remaining is an abridg- 
/ment of Roman history (Breviarium ab Urbe 
| Condita), in ten books. It is a brief and dry 
| outline, without either elegance or ornament, 
yet containing certain facts which are nowhere 
-else mentioned. The work commences with the 
_ foundation of the city, and is carried on to the 
death of Jovian, A.D. 364. At the close of this 
| work Eutropius announces his intention of con- 
tinuing the narrative in a more elevated style, in- 
asmuch as he will have to treat of great person- 
ages still living. It does not appear that he ever 
carried this plan into execution. The best edi- 
tions are those of Grosse (Halle, 1813), Hartel (Ber- 
lin, 1872), and of Droysen (Berlin, 1878). There is 
a lexicon to Eutropius by Eichert (Breslau, 1850). 
On his style see Sorn, Die Sprachgebrauch des Eutro- 
pius, pt. i. (Halle in Austria, 1888), pt. ii. (Laibach, 
1889). The Breviarium was translated into Greek 
by one Paeanius, whose version is still in great 
part extant, and is edited in Droysen’s edition of 


_Eutropius. See Duncker, De Paeanio Eutropii In- 
terprete (Greiffenberg, 1880). See, also, Hisrorta 
MISCELLA. (2) A eunuch and minister of the em- 


peror Areadius, who rose by infamous practices 
from the lowest condition to the highest pitch 
of opulence and.power. He was probably a na- 
tive of Asia, was made chamberlain to the em- 
| peror in the year a.p. 395, and, after the fall of 
| Rufinus, succeeded that minister in the confidence 
of his master, and rose to unlimited authority. He 
| was even created consul, a disgrace to Rome never 
| before equalled. An insult offered to the empress 
was the cause of his overthrow; and he was sent 
into perpetual exile at Cyprus. He was soon 
afterwards, however, brought back on another 
charge ; and after being condemned, was behead- 
ed in 399 (Zosim. v. 10, 18, ete.). 


Eutychides (Etvrvyidns). A sculptor of Sicyon, 
a pupil of Lysippus. He flourished in B.c. 300. 


See Pontus EuxInus. 


EBuxinus Pontus. 


EVADNE 


Evadné (Evadvy). A daughter of Iphis or Iphi- 
cles of Argos, who slighted the addresses of Apol- 
lo, and married Capaneus (q. v.), one of the seven 
chiefs who went against Thebes. When her hus- 
band had been struck with thunder by Zeus for 
his blasphemies and impiety, and his ashes had been 
separated from those of the rest of the Argives, she 
threw herself on his burning pile and perished in 
the flames (Verg. den. vi. 447; Stat. Theb. xii. 800). 

Evag6ras (Evayopas). King of Salamis, in Cy- 
prus, from about B.c. 410 to 374. He was assisted 
by the Athenians in his wars against the Persians 
(Xen. Hell. ii. 1, § 29). There is extant an oration 
of Isocrates in praise of Evagoras and addressed 
to his son Nicocles, who succeeded him. 

Evander (Evardpos, “the good man”). A figure 
in Latin mythology. He was said to be the son 
ot Hermes and an Arcadian nymph (Pausan. viii. 
43,§ 2; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 53). Sixty years before 
the Trojan War he led a Pelasgian colony to Lati- 
um from Pallantium in Arcadia, and founded a city, 
Pallantium, near the Tiber, on the hill which was | 
afterwards named after it the Palatine. Further 
if was said that he taught the rude inhabitauts of 
the country writing, music, and other arts; and 
introduced from Arcadia the worship of certain 
gods, in particular of Pan, whom the Italians 
called Faunus, with the festival of the Luperca- 
lia (q. v.), which was held in his honour. Evan- 
der was worshipped at Rome among the heroes of 
the country (see INDIGETES), and had an altar on 
the Aventine Hill. But the whole story is evi- 
dently an invention of Greek scholars, who de- 
rived the Lupercalia from the Arcadian Lycaea. 
The name Evaydpos is perhaps a translation of the 
Italian Faunus, while Carmenta, his mother, is an 
ancient Italian goddess ; but on this, see Nettleship, 
Lectures and Essays, pp. 50 foll. 

Pallas, the son of Evander, is in like manner a 
creation of the poets. In Vergil he marches, at 
the command of his father, to assist Aeneas, and 
falls in single combat with Turnus. (See Verg. | 
Aen. viii. 575.) Evander had also two daughters, | 
Romé and Dyna. 

Evarchus (Etvapyos). A river of Asia Minor, 
flowing into the Euxine, to the southeast of Sino- 
pe. It formed the ancient boundary between 
Paphlagonia and Cappadocia. 

Eventus. See BoNus EVENTUS. 

Evenus (Eijvos). (1) A river of Aetolia, rising 
in Mount Oeta, and flowing into the sea, 120 sta- 
dia west of Antirrhium. It derived its name from 
Evenus, the father of Marpessa, who was carried 
off by Idas, the son of Aphareus ; and Evenus, be- 
ing unable to overtake the latter, threw himself 
into the river, which was henceforth called after 
him. (2) A river of Mysia, falling into the Sinus 
Elaiticus near Pitane. 


Everriciilum. A 
fishing-net which, 
as appears from 
the annexed illus- 
tration, did not 
differ from our 
own. See Varr. 
Renee al « 


Evictio. In Ro- 
man law evincere means generally to deprive a 


(Fresco in the Palace of 
Titus, Rome. ) 


Everriculum. 
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person of a thing or right, of which he is in the 


EXAGOGES GRAPHE 


enjoyment, by legal process; but the commonest 
case of evictio is that of the contract of sale. 
(See Emptio er Venpitri0.) The vendor not be- 
ing bound to make the purchaser owner of the 
thing sold (Dig. xix. 1. 11. 2), things were often 
bought and sold which did not belong to the ven- 
dor; and as the latter could give no better title 
than he had himself, the purchaser was liable to 
be deprived of the res vendita (i. e. “evicted ”) by 
the lawful owner. Originally there seems to have 
been no obligation on the vendor to compensate 
on such eviction, except in sales by mancipation, 
when the vendor was bound to return double the 
price to the purchaser, in such an event (Paul. 
Sent. rec. 2. 17. 3); but in ordinary sales it seems 
to have become usual for the purchaser to stipn- 
late from the vendor for a penal sum of twice the 
amount of the purchase-money (stipulatio duplae), 
if deprived of the property by any one with a bet- 
ter title. Eventually it became a general rule of 
law that if the purchaser was “evicted” by legal 
process, the vendor must indemnify him (Dig. xxi. 
2. J). 

Evius. See Dionysus; Evrus. 

Evocati (those who are summoned or called 
out). The term applied in the Roman army to 
soldiers who had served their 
time and obtained their dis- 
missal, but who, upon the gen- 
eral summoning them by name, 
returned to the service on con- 
dition of receiving certain priv- 
ileges. These were, exemption 
from all service except in battle, 
a rank and pay equal to those 
of the centurions, and prospect 
of advancement. The enlist- 
ment of evocati was especially 
common in the civil wars. Some- 
times they were distributed in the legion, some- 
times they formed a special and select troop, di- 
vided into centuriae. We sometimes find them, in 
isolated instances, under the early Empire. On the 
difference between them and the veterani, see VE- 
TERANI. They are represented on sepulchral mon- 
uments with the vine-rod (vitis) in one hand, a 
sword on the left side (parazonium), and a roll of 
paper, indicating, perhaps, their carte of discharge, 
in the other; as shown by the above illustration, 
from a sepulchral marble, which also bears the in- 
scription AuR.IuLIanus. Evox. See Cic. Fam. 
iii. 6; Caes. B. Gr. vii. 65; B.C. 1.17. 

Evocatio (calling out), The term for the sol- 
emn summons given to the tutelary gods of a be- 
sieged city to leave it, and to migrate to Rome. 
(See Macrob. Sat. iii. 9.) The Romans always 
vowed, at the same time, to build them a temple 
at Rome. An example of a deity ‘ evoked” in 
this way was Iuno Regina, who was originally 
worshipped at Veii, but afterwards had a temple 
in Rome on the Aventine. 

Exagia or Hexagia (éfdyia). See PONDERA. 

Exagogé (eEaywyy). An ejectment to test the 
right to property. See Exoutes Dirks. 

Exagoges Graphé (éfaywyns ypadn). An ac- 
tion which, it is claimed, might be instituted 
against one who, acting as kvpios of an Athenian 
woman, married her to a foreigner in a foreign 
land (Att. Process, ed. Lipsius, p. 443 foll.). Our in- 
formation concerning this suit is very scanty. 


Evocatus. 


(Rich.) 


EXAIRESEOS DIKE 


Exaireséos Diké (éfaipécews Sixn, also aaipé- 
ges dikn). An action brought at Athens to re- 
cover damages for the attempt to deprive the 
plaintiff of his slave; not when the defendant 
claimed property in the slave, but when he assert- 
ed him to be a freeman. As the condition of slav- 
ery at Athens incapacitated a man from taking 
any legal step in his own person, if a reputed slave 
wished to recover his rights as a freeman, he could 
only do it by the assistance of one who was him- 
self a freeman, and who was said efaipeioOae or 
apaipeic bat adrov eis éhevOepiay (Lys. ¢. Panel. § 10), 
in libertatem vindicare. 

Examen. See LIBRA. 

Exampaeus (’Eéaymaios ). A fountain which, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 52), flows into the Hy- 
panis, where the river is four days’ journey from the 
sea, and renders bitter its waters that before were 
sweet. 


Exauctoratio. See Exrercitus; MISssIO. 


Exauguratio. The act of taking away from a 
place or thing the sacred character which it had 
received by inauguratio, consecratio, or dedicatio. 
That such an act was performed by the augurs, 
and never without consulting the pleasure of the 
gods by augurium, is implied in the name itself 
(Livy. i. 55; Dionys. Hal. Antig. Rom. iii. p. 162). 
Temples, chapels, and other consecrated places, as 
well as priests, were considered as belonging to 
the gods. No consecrated place whatever could be 
employed for any profane purpose, or dedicated to 
any other divinity than that to which it origi- 
nally belonged, without being previously exangu- 
rated; and priests could not give up their sacred 
functions, nor could a vestal virgin, after the ex- 
piration of her thirty years of service, enter into 
matrimony, without first undergoing the process 
of exauguratio (Gellius, vi. (vii.) 7. 4). 


Exceptio. See AcTio. 
Excubiae. See CasTra. 
Excubitores. A word which properly means 


watchmen or sentinels of any kind (Caes. B. G. vii. 
69), but is more particularly given to the soldiers of 
the cohort who guarded the palace of the Roman 
emperor (Suet. Ner. 8; Oth. 6). Their command- 
ing officer was called tribunus excubitor (Suet. 
Claud. 42). When the emperor went to an enter- 
tainment at the house of another person, the ex- 
cubitores appear to have accompanied him, and 
to have kept guard as in his own palace (Suet. 
Oth. 4). 


Excubitorium. A watch-house, station-honse, | 


or barracks for Roman soldiers or police (P. Vict. 
Sub Reg. Urb. Rom. ad fin. ), as to which see the 
articles CASTRA; EXCUBITORES; VIGILES. A very 
interesting excubitorium—that of the seventh 
battalion of city police—was discovered at Rome 
in 1868, near the church of 8. Crisogono. It was 
originally a private house, rented for the use of a 
body of police, and so occupied for many years. 
The archaeological and historical interest of this 
building lies in the fact that the policemen, when 
off duty, bad amused themselves by writing on the 
walls, thus leaving us a very vivid picture of the 
daily routine of an ancient policeman’s life, and 
also of his sentiments, expressed in language that 
is always direct and plain, and frequently profane. 
See the essay by Henzen in the Annali dell’ Insti- 
tuto for 1869; Prof. Lanciani’s Ancient Rome in the 
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Light of Recent Discoveries, ch. viii. (Boston, 1888) ; 
Nocella, Le Inscrizione nel” Escubitorio della VII" 
Coorte de Vigili (Rome, 1887); Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, ii. pp. 257-260 (London, 1892); and 
the article GRAFFITI. 

Execution. See BoNnoruM EMPTIO. 

Exédra (€&é3pa). An alcove, or semi-circular 
extension of the colonnade in a Greek gymnasium. 
It was furnished with seats on which the philoso- 
phers usually sat to talk with their disciples (Cic. 
N.D.i. 6). In private houses the exedra was a 
room intended for conversation, fitted with a 
bench running around the wall. See GYMNASIUM. 


Exegétes (eEnyyr7s). An expounder, interpreter, 
is used both in an ordinary and an official sense. 
A local guide or cicerone is so styled (Pausan. i. 41, 
§ 2); Aeschines, ridiculing Demosthenes for his 
conduct on the embassy, calls him the eEnynrns of 
the absurd stories with which he regaled his col- 
leagues (Aesch. De Fals. Leg. § 40). More usually, 
however, the word was applied to any interpreter of 
laws, whether sacred or secular, but especially the 
former (Ztym. Mag. s. y.), as the Eupatridae (q. v.). 
Among the Eupatrids, again, the Eumolpidae (q. 
v.) were e&nynrai of a special class of sacred laws, 
those, namely, relating to the Eleusinian myste- 
ries; these laws were unwritten, and of immemo- 
rial antiquity ({Lys.] c. Andoc. § 10). But with 
regard to the written and civil laws of Athens in 
democratic times, the notion of several grammari- 
ans that there was a class of ée€nynrai or expound- 
ers of them, answering to the Roman jurisconsults, 
is untenable, and indeed no longer held; the si- 
lence of the orators is sufficient proof that no such 
persons existed (Ruhnken on Timaeus, Lex. Plat. 
s. v.). In Athenian courts, both the dicasts and 
the presiding judges acted without the guidance 
of trained lawyers, and required the laws which 
they administered to be intelligible to plain men. 
At the same time, the conservatism of ancient re- 
ligion involved a frequent appeal to experts in 
purely ceremonial matters. Thus, the guilt of a 
homicide and the punishment of it were to be de- 
termined by the law-courts; but if the homicide 
were proved accidental or justifiable, the ceremo- 
nial expiation, the reconciliation with the rela- 
tives of the deceased, and the disposal of the 
corpse remained as the province of é€nynrai. 

In an official sense, the exegetae were a board of 
three persons, to whom application might be made 


/in matters relating to sacred law; they were all to 


be Eupatrids, and one of them necessarily a mem- 
ber of the family of the Eumolpidae. The mode 
of their appointment is not known; and the ques- 
tion whether they took cognizance of all appeals 
from private persons like those mentioned above, 
or only of public matters, is open to some doubt, 
They attended in the assembly of the people, and 
interpreted the dioonpia, or signs from heaven; 
they had thus the power of stopping the business 
in hand, corresponding to the obnuntiatio of the 
Roman augurs. But we may be sure that the 
democratic Athenians would not allow an abso- 
lute or irresponsible veto to these or any other 
officials; their action, like that of an Epistates 
who refused to put the question to the vote, was 
no doubt liable to impeachment ; in practice it is 
probable that only a shower or other unmistaka- 
ble phenomenon was allowed to break up the 
meeting, so that their duty would be purely a 


EXERCITUS 


formal one (Poll. viii. 124, 188; Etym. Mag. s. v.3 
Ruhnken on Timaeus; Miiller on Aesch. Eumen. 
pp. 162 foll.; Schémann, Antig. i. 429, E. T.; Gil- 
bert, Staatsalterth. i. 360). 

Exercitus (orpards, orparevua). A body of men 
organized and armed for the defence of the State; 
an army. 

I. GREEK. The most military people among the 
Greeks were the Spartans, whose whole life was 
spent in the practice of martial exercises, so that 
even the meals shared in common by all free Spar- 
tan citizens (cvoorria) were arranged with refer- 
ence to military service. (See SyssiTIA.) With 
them the duty of actual service began with the 
twentieth year, and did not end until their capacity 
for that service ceased to exist. After their six- 
tieth year, however, all Spartan soldiers were ex- 
empt from foreign duty. In the Lacedaemonian 
army, the heavy-armed troops (6\irat) were origi- 
nally all citizens, but as early as the Persian Wars, 
the perioechi served side by side with the native 
Spartans, though in separate divisions (Adyoc). 
The Helots who accompanied the troops served as 
attendants (tmacmorai) to the hoplites, and as 
light-armed troops in battle. (See HELoraE; 
HYPASPISTAE.) <A picked body of men (im7eis ) 
was formed from among the hoplites, and served 
as a special body-guard to the kings. They were 
300 in number, and were all active, powerful young 
men under thirty years of age, selected and com- 
manded by three officers, known as inmaypéra.. 
The inmeis, as the name implies, must have been 
originally horsemen, but were no longer so in the 
time of the Persian Wars (Herod. viii. 124). A 
corps of light infantry was formed in the district 
of Sciritis, and was hence called Sciritae, the es- 
pecial duty assigned to them being the outpost 
service of the camp, reconnoitring on the march, 
and in battle the support of the left wing. From 
the end of the fifth century B.c., the Spartan army 
was divided into six morae (udpar), each command- 
ed by a zoAéuwapyxos (Xen. Lac. 11.4). As the num- 
ber of Spartan citizens decreased, these ultimately 
composed merely the cadre of the mora, which were 
brought up to their full complement by the addi- 
tion of perioechi; though the officers were always 
Spartans, as were the members of the royal staff. 
Each mora was divided into four (or five) com- 
panies (Adyor). The cavalry played only an unim- 
portant part in the Spartan army. (See Hippeis.) 
In time of war the ephors (see EPHORI) command- 
ed the veteran troops. In early times the kings 
divided the supreme command between them, but 
after B.c. 512, only one commanded, unless more 
than one general was needed from the circnm- 
stances of the case, 
fleet in which Helots served as marines and oars- 
men. In cases of great necessity these were some- 
times transferred to the army to serve as hoplites, 
in which case they received their freedom, and 
were then known as veodayodes. The fleet was 
commanded by vavapxou, or admirals. 

At Athens every freeborn man was liable to 
military service, the only exceptions being the 
holders of public offices, and, in early times, the 
very lowest class of citizens. Every youth on 
reaching his eighteenth year (€pnBos) served for 
ten years, most frequently on the frontier, during 
which time his military education was completed, 
though he was then liable to serve at any time up 
to his sixtieth year. In time of war the Assem- 
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bly fixed the number of men required for duty: in 
extreme cases a levée en masse (mavorparid) Was re- 
sorted to, Ten generals (orparnyol) were elected 
by the people annually, and it was their duty to 
levy the troops and organize them in such a way 
that the men of each tribe (puAy) were commanded 
by the same officer (vAapxor). These phylarchs, 
as well as the taxiarchs (ra&/apyou), or captains of 
companies, were elected by the people. ‘This levy 
served as hoplites, while the men of the lowest 
class (@jres) were some- 
times used as light-armed 
troops (meArdorac), and 
sometimes with the fleet. 
As the age of military 
service extended from 
the eighteenth to the six- 
tieth year, there were 
thus forty-two classes of 
age, and every man was 
mustered in a list (kara- 
Aoyos) under the name 
of the Archon Eponymus 
under whom he first 
reached the military age 
(Sché6mann, Antiq. Greece, 
Eng. trans. p. 423; but cf. 
Aristotle, Polit. Ath. § 53, 
with Kenyon’s note). The 
men of the first two classes 
who served on the fron- 
tier were called mepizrodou. 
After the twentieth year 
they could be sent on for- 
eign service. The army 
contained ten battalions 
(ra&eis), sometimes called 
gvaai, of which the sub- 
divisions were called )d- 
xo. The troops were 
sometimes equipped with 
the aid of the resident 
aliens (wérotxor) of Attica, 
and in earlier times by 
the contingents contrib- 
uted by the allies. From 
the time of Pericles on, the cavalry received pay 
amounting to some four obols, or about $0.12 a 
day, with an allowance for the horseman’s attend- 
ant. On the cavalry, see HIPPEIS. 

In most of the other Greek States the hoplites, 
consisting of wealthy citizens, formed the main 
strength of the army, and generally helped to turn 
the scale in engagements in which the light-armed 
troops and the cavalry played a subordinate part. 
They fought in the @aday€ (q. v.), in closely serried 
lines eight deep. The tlower of the troops were 
stationed on the right wing as the post of honour, 
to advance to meet the foe amid the singing of the 
paean. When at a distance of about 200 yards, at 
the signal of a trumpet, they raised the battle-cry 
(dada) and charged either at a run or at quick 
step. It was only the Spartans who slowly ad- 
vanced at an even pace and to the sound of flutes. 
A request for permission to bury the dead was the 
formal admission of defeat. The enduring token 
of victory was a trophy composed of the armour 
captured from the defeated side. It was usual to 
join battle on ground which was suitable for the 
phalanx. The Peloponnesian War was the means 
of introducing many innovations, including the 
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Early Greek Soldier. 
(Stelé of Aristion.) 
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formation of a regular force of light intantry, 
ealled weAracrai (q. v.). Still more decisive in the 
transformation of the general system of Greek 
warfare was the famous retreat of the Ten Thou- 
sand, the first important mercenary army among 
the Greeks which tried to make the phalanx of 
hoplites suit the ground better, and to utilize at 
the same time the light infantry, or peltasts, and 
the yupyyres (spearmen, bowmen, and slingers). 
Iphicrates, the first distinguished general of mer- 
cenary troops, introduced a lighter equipment by 
substituting a small wéAry for the heavy shield, 


adopting a longer sword and spear, lighter shoes, | 


and a linen corslet. 

In the course of the fourth century B.c, the army 
composed of civilians gave way more and more to 
the mercenary army, which, by its intimate knowl- 
edge of the use of its weapons, gained an immense 
advantage inactual war. Auimportant novelty was 
the oblique battle-order, the discovery of Epami- 
nondas (q. v.). In this the great mass and strength 
of the hoplites was drawn up in considerable depth 
on one of the two wings, without any expansion 
of the front. The hoplites could thus make a vig- 
orous attack on the centre of the enemy’s wing, 
while the true centre and the other wing of the as- 
sailants were held in reserve, with a view to ad- 
vancing later to crush the enemy. 

The Macedonian method of warfare, invented by 


King Philip II. and his son Alexander the Great, was | 
based upon the Greek military organization adapted 


to Macedonian requirements. For this purpose, that 
organization was duly developed, and the different 
parts of the army, the infantry and cavalry, light 
and heavy-armed troops, military levies, allies and 
mercenary troops, were blended together into a 
far freer and more effective system than the Greeks 
ever attained in their art of war. In point of 


numbers the strongest component part of the Ma- | 


cedonian army, as elsewhere, was the heavy and 
light infantry. The former consisted of the re¢é- 
tawpo., a body of Macedonians of free but not noble 
origin, corresponding to the Greek hoplites, though 
not so heavily armed. Like the hoplites, they 
fought in a phalanx, but this was generally deeper 
than theirs, being eight and afterwards sixteen 
men deep. They formed six ra&ecs, corresponding 
to the number of the districts of Macedonia, each 
of which was represented by one ra€is. (See fur- 
ther under PHALANX.) 
equivalent of the Hellenic peltasts, and were a 
standing corps of 3000 men. Besides these there 
were strong contingents of other kinds of light 
infantry, especially spearmen and archers. While 
in the Greek armies the number of the cavalry had 
always been small, they formed nearly one-sixth 
of the whole army which Alexander took with him 


on his Asiatic expedition, and consisted of an equal | 
(See further | 


number of light and heavy cavalry. 
under Hippris.) The central point in the great 
battles of Alexander was the phalanx ; on the right 
of this were placed the traomuorai, the heavy and 
light Macedonian cavalry, the spearmen, and arch- 
ers; on the left, the Thracian peltasts, the Hellenic 


contingent of cavalry, with the Thessalian cavalry, | 


and light troops, horsemen, and archers. The two 
wings were reckoned from the centre of the pha- 
lanx, the right being usually reserved for the at- 
tack, and led by the king. The light troops began 
the attack, which was supported by the heavy 
Macedonian cavalry, followed by the imacmuorai. 


/ 


The tracmorai were the | 
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The heavy infantry came up in detachments to 
keep the line unbroken, and formed an oblique 
battle-array. Thus the main attack was made by 
the heavy cavalry, and no longer, as with the other 
Greeks, by the phalanx. On the contrary, the 
phalanx formed the solid centre of the whole army 
—a, centre which it was impossible for the enemy 
to break, and which was itself irresistible in at- 
tack. Under the successors of Alexander, the pha- 
lanx was, however, regarded as strengthening the 
whole army and lengthening the formation, rather 
than as a factor of offensive operations. The bat- 
tle was decided by the wings, which were com- 
posed of cavalry—one wing being destined for the 
attack while the other remained on the defensive. 
The light infantry and the elephants which were 
now brought into use were brought to bear as oc- 
casion demanded, but were chiefly used in mask- 
ing the preparatory movements of the attacking 
wing, very much, in fact, as cavalry is used in the 
modern German tactics. 

During the third century B.c., the cavalry de- 
clined in importance and hence in numbers, while 
the heavy-armed infantry, with the formidable 


| capiocoa, twenty-four feet long, became more and 


more effective. The phalanx was now used in at- 
tacking, and its onset usually decided the battle. 
In that century, mercenary armies became very 
common, and at last Greek military science yielded 
to that of the Romans mainly because the tactics 
of the phalanx were ill-suited to a hand-to-hand 
engagement. See Locnus; Mora; PHALANX. 

II. Roman.—Down to the year B.c. 104, when 


‘the people, alarmed by the advance of the formi- 


dable Cimbri, kept C. Marius in the consulate for 
five years in disregard of the Constitution, the Ro- 
man army had been nothing more than a militia 
of citizens, the body of the free burgesses in arms, 
as established by Servius Tullius. (See ComiTia 
CENTURIATA.) The whole population was divided 
into five classes. The first class was divided be- 
tween cavalry (equites) and infantry (pedites), and 
all five classes into iwniores and seniores, the former 
being employed for active service in the field, and 
the latter for the defence of the city. Every citi- 
zen from his seventeenth to his forty-fifth or fifti- 
eth year was liable to service unless he belonged 
to the lowest class (proletarii), or had already 
served in twenty campaigns on foot or in ten cam- 
paigns as a cavalryman. The military levy was 
by tribes, and was made in a general assembly of 
citizens at the Capitol or on the Campus Martius, 
an equal number of men being taken from each tribe. 
(See Ditectus.) The regular levy was 8500 seniores 
and 17,000 iuniores, a total of 25,500 men. These 
were formed into four legions of 4250 or 4500 men 
each, and a body of 1800 cavalry. The rest of 
the recruits formed a reserve to supply the losses 
sustained by the legions. There were generally 
two consular armies, each of two legions, besides 
contingents of the allies of equal infantry and 
double cavalry strength, as the native Roman cay- 
alry was inferior, and preferred always to fight 
dismounted. A legion was made up as follows: 
1200 velites (light- armed skirmishers, also called 
accensi, rorarti, and ferentarii), 1200 hastati, 1200 
principes, 600 triarii, and 300 equites. The hastati, 
principes, and triarii were each divided into ten 
manipuli, or companies, and an equal number of 


velites were attached to each. The hastati and 
| principes formed respectively the first and second 
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line, and were armed with spears (hastae); the tri- 
arii were the reserve, and carried the pilwm, a short 
and very heavy spear, which they hurled into the 
ranks of the euemy immediately before closing 


with them in a hand-to-hand struggle with the 
sword (gladius). 


Roman Soldiers. (Column of Trajan.) 

Each manipulus was commanded by a centurion 
(centurio), having a second centurion for his lieu- 
tenant. The first centurion of the first manipulus 
of the triarii, who was known as primus pilus, in 
the absence of a superior officer, took command of 
the whole legion. The chief command of the le- 
gion was held in turn by the six military tribunes 
(tribuni militum), each of whom commanded for two 
months at a time; but after the first civil wars, 
a single officer (legatus) permanently directed 
each legion, having the military tribunes as his 
staff. 

The protracted wars with Pyrrhus and Carthage 
led to the first important change in the constitu- 
tion of the army. From this time, the practice of 
giving the soldiers regular pay was established, 
and paved the way for the establishment of a reg- 
ular army, which took place, as noted above, in 
the consulship of Marius, from which 
time the enlisted man was a profes- 
sional soldier, serving continuously 
in the army for twenty years. The 
legion now consisted of 6000 troops, 
divided into ten cohorts of 600 men 
each, uniformly armed with the pi- 
lum. The place of the velites was 
supplied by foreign mercenaries, 
bowmen (sagittarii) {rom Crete, Jav- 
elin-men (iaculatoves) from Maure- 
tania, and slingers (funditores) from 
the Baleares. The cavalry was also 
chiefly foreign, with a few Roman 
equites in special posts of honour. 
The general had a body- guard 
(praetoriani) of some 5000 men, 
with high pay and special priv- 
ileges. At this time the silver eagle 
was adopted as the standard (see 
SigNuM; VEXILLUM), and was car- 
ried by the first century of the first 
cohort. There were also auxiliary 
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troops of varying number divided into cohortes, 
and consisting of both infantry and cavalry. 

Under Caesar the legion consisted nominally of 
about 5000 men, though actually of less. According 
to Riistow it was divided into ten cohorts of 300 or 
360 men each; each cohort into three maniples of 
100 to 120 men each; and each maniple into two 
centuries of 50 to 60 men each. In battle the ten 
cohorts were regularly drawn up as in the follow- 
ing figure, which represents the acies triplex of 
Caesar : 


prima acies. 
secunda acies, 


tertia acies. 


The cavalry, divided into turmae, or squadrons, 
and commanded by a decwrio, was usually stationed 
on both wings; but at Pharsalus on only one; while 
at Bibracté it was held in the rear. The defensive 
order of battle was the hollow square (orbis), which 
corresponds with the formation on the march called 
agmen quadratum. The general term for the army 
on the march isagmen; in battle order, acies. When 
the signal for the march was given, the extraordi- 
narit (q. v.) witb the allies of the right wing moved 
first, then the legions, and last the allies of the 
left wing with part of the cavalry who were said 
elaudere agmen or cogere agmen. An army march- 
ing in close order was called agmen iustum or 
agmen pilatum. The van is primum agmen; the 
centre, medium agmen; the rear, extremum or novis- 
simum agmen. The formation called agmen quadra- 
tum, shown below, was adopted when a sudden 
attack was expected. The baggage was then placed 
within the lines. 

The commander-in-chief was called dux or im- 
perator; the commanders of the legions, legati ; 
the staff of the legions were the tribuni militum ; 
the orderlies and aides, contubernales or comites 
praetori; the paymaster and quartermaster-gen- 
eral, quaestor. In-case there were not sufficient 
legates, the quaestor also commanded the le- 


gion. 
Under Augustus the completion of the Roman 
standing army was carried out, and twenty-five 


Agmen Quadratum. 


(Antonine Column.) 
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legions were maintained throughout the Empire, 
besides the Praetorian Guard. Under Trajan there 
were thirty legions; under Septimius Severus, 
thirty-three. At this time the name legatus was 
changed to praefectus, the first cohort was doubled 
in strength (cohors milliaria), and the minimum 
strength of the legion was fixed at 6100 infantry 
and 726 cavalry. See Lraio. 

Under the Republic and the early Empire, the 
military drill was very severe, comprising running, 
jumping, wrestling, swimming (both naked and 
in full armour), besides drill, the use of intrench- 
ing tools, and long marches at the rate of four 
miles per hour, with a load of from 35 to 60 lbs. 
This was required not only from recruits but from 
veterans as well. The equipment of the soldier 
was very heavy. The wagons transported the 
general baggage (impedimenta) and the tents; yet 
each soldier, besides his shield, helmet, breastplate, 
pilum, and sword, was obliged to carry corn for 
seventeen days, stakes for the palisade of the 
camp, and intrenching tools (Veget. i. 19). 

In the time of Polybius the regular pay of a sol- 
dier of the legion was about $0.07 per diem ({¢ of a 
denarius), that of a centurion, $0.14; and that of a 
cavalryman, $0.20. Caesar fixed the pay of a soldier 
at 225 denarii (about $45) per annum. Under Domi- 
tian it was raised to 300 denarii ($60). Out of this 
the soldier paid for his clothes and accoutrements 
(Tac. Ann. i.17). The only superior officer’s pay 
that is known is that of the tribunus legionis, in 
the third century A.D., when it was 25,000 sesterces 
($1000). On the pay and other service conditions 
of the Praetorian Guard, see PRAETORIANI. 

The regular food of the Roman soldier was wheat 
made into a kind of porridge (puls) or bread ( pa- 
nis), and occasionally meat and vegetables (legumi- 
na). Vinegar was allowed the soldiers for the 
drink called posca (q.v.). Provisions were also 
often gathered by foraging, in which case they 
naturally depended on the soldier’s luck. For the 
rewards of military service, see the articles CoRo- 
NA; OvaTIO; TRIUMPHUS. 

Military punishments were of various sorts, com- 
prising (a) whipping (castigatio); (b) a fine (pecu- 
niaria multa); (c) loss of rank (militiae mutatio) : 
(d) drumming out of camp (ignominiosa missio ; ef. 
the pseud. Caes. Bell. Afr. 54,4); (e) the substitu- 
tion of barley for wheat in their rations; (f) deci- 
mation (see DrcimaTio); (g) death, which could 
be inflicted only by the consul under the Republic, 
and by the emperor or legatus under the Empire. 

On his honourable discharge (honesta missio), the 
soldier received either land or a present of money, 
ranging from 3000 denarii ( $600) to 5000 denarii 
($1000). <A discharge for physical disability or 
sickness was called causaria missio. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—An extensive bibliography on 
the Greek army will be found in the article “Die 
griechischen Kriegsalterthiimer” in Iwan Miiller’s 
Handbuch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, 
iv. pp. 226-231 (1887). Good special works are 
Riistow and Kéchly, Geschichte des griechischen 
Kriegswesens (1852); Kipke, Kriegswesen der Grie- 
chen in heroischen Zeitalter ; and Droysen, Untersu- 
chungen iiber Alewander des Grossens Heerwesen und 
Kriegsfiihrung (1885). 

On the military organization of Rome, a vast 
bibliography is collected by Schiller in Iwan Miil- 
ler’s Handbuch, vol.ii. The following works will be 
found useful: Lange, Historia Mutationum Rei Mi- 
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litaris Romanorum (1846); Riistow, Heerwesen und 
Kriegsfiihrung Cdsars, 2d ed. (1862); Judson, Cae- 
sar’s Army (1888); Lindenschmidt, Die Tracht und 
Bewaffnung des rémischen Heeres wahrend der Kaiser- 
zeit (1882); Von Géler, Casars gallischer Krieg (1880) ; 
Hartung, Rémische Auciliartruppen (1870-75); and 
Bouché-Leclercq, Institutions Romaines, pt. iv. (1884). 

On the arms, equipment, etc., of the soldiers, see 
ARMA; CALIGA; CLIPEUS; FUNDA; GALEA; GLADIUS; 
Hasta; Lorica; OcrEA; PILuM; SCUTUM. On 
the different branches of the service, see EQUITES; 
FUNDITORES; JACULATORES; MERCENARIL; PRAE- 
TORIANI; SAGITTARII; VELITES. On the system 
of encampment, see CasTRA. On the functions of 
the general, see IMPERATOR. 


Exetastae (€feragrai). Special commissioners 
sent out by the Athenian people to investigate any 
matters that might claim attention. Thus we find 
mention of exetastae being appointed to ascertain 
whether there were as many mercenaries as the 
generals reported. It appears to have been no un- 
common plan for the commanders, like the French 
officials of the Second Empire, who received pay for 
troops, to report a greater number than they pos- 
sessed, in order to receive the pay themselves; in 
which case they were said ‘‘to draw pay for emp- 
ty places in the mercenary force” (Aesch. c. Ctes. 
§ 146). The commissioners, however, who were 
sent to make inquiries into the matter, often al- 
lowed themselves to be bribed (Aesch. c. Timarch. 
§ 113; De F. L. § 177). 

Another kind of exetastae is shown by inscrip- 
tions to have existed at Athens for a short time in 
the early part of the third century B.c. They were 
auditors of accounts, and are mentioned as check- 
ing the expenses of psephismata (i. e. of recording 
them) and of the erection of statues (C. I. 4. i. 297, 
298, 300). In this sense of auditors of public ac- 
counts the name occurred in some other Greek 
States. 


Exheres. See HERES. 


Exhibendum, Actio ad. A praetorian action 
in personam (Inst. iv. 6, 31), usually of a prelimi- 
nary character, by which a plaintiff who was un- 
able to pursue his right by legal process without 
the production of a thing, could enforce such pro- 
duction upon any person who was able to make it 
(Dig. x. 4, 2); and it was immaterial whether that 
person was owner, or had civil or merely natural 
possession, of the thing in question (Dig. ib. 3, 15), 
or had fraudulently parted with the possession of 
it (Dig. ib.5,2); but it was essential that the plain- 
tiff should have a pecuniary or proprietary interest 
in the production, or else the action would not lie 
(Dig. ib. 13). 

Exilium. See Exsinium. 


Exiteria or Epexodia (¢firnpua, émreEddia), Sac- 
rifices offered by generals before they set out on 
an expedition (Xen. Anab. vi. 5, § 2). The princi- 
pal object was to discover from the accompanying 
signs the favourable or unfavourable issue of the 
undertaking on which they were about to enter, 


Bxodia (¢{dd.a, from e€ and dds). Amusing 
interludes in verse, inserted by the Romans in 
other plays, but chiefly in the Atellanae (Livy, vii. 
2). It is difficult to ascertain the real character of 
the exodia; but from the words of Livy we must 
infer that, although distinct from the Atellanae, 
they were closely connected with them, and never 


. Aad 


’ was styled expapillatus. It was 
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performed alone. Hence Juvenal speaks of the exo- 
dium Atellanae (Sat. vi.71), and Suetonius (Tib. 45) 
exodium Atellanicum. They were, like the Atellanae 
themselves, played by young and well-born Romans, 
and not by the professional actors. The exodia 
have generally been considered as short comedies 
or farces which were performed after the Atella- 
nae—an opinion founded upon the vague and in- 
correct statement of the Scholiast on Juvenal (Sat. 
iii. 174). But the words of Livy, exodia conserta 
fabellis, seem rather to indicate interludes, which, 
however, must not be understood as if they had 
been played between the acts of the Atellanae, 
which would suggest a false idea of the Atellanae 
themselves; but as several Atellanae were per- 
formed on the same day, it is probable that the 
exodia were played between them. This supposi- 
tion is also supported by the etymology of the 
word itself, which signifies something ¢& 600, ex- 
tra viam, or something not belonging to the main 
subject, and thus is synonymous with éze:odduov. 
The play, as well as its name of exodium, seems to 
have been introduced among the Romans from 
Italian Greece; but after its introduction it ap- 


pears to have become very popular among the Ro- | 
inans, and continued to be played down to a very | 


late period (Suet. Domit. 10). 
Exomis (é¢fapis ). 
Greek tunic, afterwards adopted by the Romans, 


without sleeves, very short (substricta), and en- | 


tirely open down the right side, 
so that, when put on, the right 
shoulder (dyos), as well as the 
arm and breast, were left ex- 
posed (Aul. Gell. vii. 12. 1). 
Hence, the person wearing it 


the usual dress of persons em- 
ployed in active and laborious 
occupations, such as slaves, rus- 
tics, artisans, and huntsmen; 
hence, in works of art, it is 
frequently worn by Vulcan, 
Charon, Daedalus, and Ama- 
zons, all of whom pursued a 
life of toil or industry. 
given to the pallium (q.v.), when worn so as to 
present the same appearance (Poll. vii. 48). 


Exomis. (Rich.) 


Exostra (¢£#o7pa). (1) One of the many machines | 
used in the theatres of the ancients. Its introduc- | 
In order to rep- | 


tion was ascribed to Aeschylus. 
resent a scene in an interior, a movable chamber 
corresponding to the size of any of the three doors 
was devised, which was wheeled out (exxvxAnpa) 
or pushed out (e€£orpa) (Poll. iv. 128; Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Acharn. 375). Donaldson thinks the 
é€orpa was used to exhibit the interior of an up- 
per chamber; this would find support in the late 
meaning of the word, “balcony.” A special use of 
both machines was to exhibit to the eyes of the 
spectators the results or consequences of such acts, 
as murder or suicide, as could not be permitted to 
take place in the proscenium, and were therefore 
described as having occurred behind the scena. 
See Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, ed. 7, p- 238 
foll.; C. O. Miiller, Zumen. p. 103, Kleine Schriften, 
i. p. 524; and Alb. Miiller, Biihnenalterth. pp. 142- 
148, where there is a full discussion of the passages 
where the contrivance is mentioned. 

(2) The name ezostra was also applied to a pecul- 


(2) The same pame was ) ; : 
| organized for rapid marching. See EXERCITUS. 
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iar kind of bridge, which was thrown from a tower 
of the besiegers upon the walls of a besieged town, 


/and across which the assailants marched to attack 


those of the besieged who were stationed on the 
ramparts to defend the town (Polyb. ii. 6, 8). 


Bxoules Diké (€fovAns diky), An action under 
the Attic law, for ejectment, resorted to by a plain- 
tiff when his title to the property in question was 
so much better than the defendant’s as to be in- 
disputable. Thus a son or other male descendant 
(also a son adopted during the testator’s lifetime) 
might enter (see EMBATErA), and become possessed 
of the estate immediately after the owner’s death 
(Isae. Pyrrh. § 61). Such an heir made a formal 
entry upon the land, and thereby became “seised” 
or possessed of it; then the adverse claimant came 
and turned him off (Demosth. ¢. Leoch. p. 1090, § 32). 


| This proceeding took place quietly and in the 


presence of witnesses (Isae. Pyrrh. § 22); and then 
the heir might bring against him an action for 


ejectment. 


These proceedings by entry, ouster, etc., were a 


relic of ancient times, when, before regular proc- 


esses were invented, parties adopted a ruder meth- 
od and took the law into their own hands. There 
was then an actual ouster, accompanied often with 


violence and breach of the peace, for which the 


(1) A particular kind of. 


person in the wrong was not only responsible to 
the party injured, but was also punishable as a 
public offender. Afterwards, in the course of 
civilization, violent remedies became useless and 
were discontinued; yet the ceremony of ejection 
was still kept up as a form of law, being deemed 
by lawyers a necessary foundation of the subse- 
quent legal process. Thus at Rome, in the earlier 
times, one party used to summon the other by the 
words ex iwre te manum consertum voco, to go with 
him to the land in dispute, and (in the presence of 
the praetor and others) turn him out by force. 
Afterwards this was changed into the symbolical 
act of breaking a clod of earth upon the land, by 
which the person who broke intimated that he 
claimed a right to deal with the land as he 


_ pleased. 


Expediti. A name given to light-armed troops 
as opposed to impediti; or to any “flying column” 


Exploratores. Scouts. See EXERCITUS. 


Exsequiae. See FUNUs. 

Exsilium (dvy7). (1) Greek. Among the 
Greeks, exile was the legal punishment for homi- 
cide (see EPHETAE), and for sundry other offences, 
such as wounding with intent to kill, the murder 
of a non-citizen for impiety (aoéBera); and was 
often voluntary on the part of those who wished 
to avoid some other form of punishment. It was 
also, at times, a political measure, adopted espe- 
cially in times of civil disturbance, and might 
carry with it ariia and loss of property, except 
in the case of ostracism. (See OSTRACISMUS.) 

(2) Roman. Among the Romans there was, 
originally, no such thing as a direct expulsion 
from the city (Cie. Pro Caec. 34); but a man 
might be cut off from fire and water, the symbol 
of civic communion, which of course practically 
forced him to leave the country. This interdictio 
aquae et ignis was originally inflicted by the Co- 
mitia Centuriata, and later by the permanent 
judicial commissions appointed to try certain se- 
rious offences, as, for instance, treason, arson, and 
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poisoning. 
cused was always free to anticipate an unfavour- 
able verdict, or the interdictio aquae et ignis, by 
withdrawing into voluntary exile; for exile was 
originally conceived not as a punishment, but as a 
means of escaping punishment (Cic. Pro Dom. 34), 


and we hear of the ius exsulandi (cf. Schwegler, | 
Voluntary exile, as | 


Rémische Geschichte, i. p. 438), 
being a confession of guilt, was regularly confirmed 
by a plebiscitum ; and when the exile was recalled, 
the decree was also annulled by legislative act. 
Interdictio seems to have been primarily regarded 
as clearing the State from any guilt that might 
have been incurred in the eyes of the gods by let- 


ting the criminal go unpunished. The exsilium 


involved in the lesser deminutio capitis (q. v.), or 
loss of citizenship, if the banished person became 


citizen of another State; or if the people declared | 


the banishment to be deserved; or if the interdictio 
aquae et ignis was pronounced after he had gone 
into exile. It was only in very serious cases that 
a@ man’s property was also confiscated. Real ban- 
ishment was first inflicted under the Empire. See 
DEPORTATIO; INTERDICTIO ; RELEGATIO. 


Exsuperantius, Iutius. A Roman historian of 
the fourth or fifth century 4.D., who wrote a mono- 
graph De Marii, Lepidi, ac Sertorti Bellis Civilibus, 
preserved in a MS. of Sallust at Paris and dating 
from the eleventh century. The treatise is large- 
ly drawn from the Jugurtha and Historiae, and 
contains a number of absurd historical errors, such 
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In case of the capital charge the ac- | as confounding the elder with the younger Marius. 


It was last edited by Bursian (Ziirich, 1868). 


Extispex (jmatockdmos, omAayxvookoros ). A 
diviner who professed to interpret the will of the 


(Villa Borghese. ) 


Extispex. 


gods, and to predict the future, by inspecting the 
entrails of victims slain at the altar (Cic. Div. ii. 
18). See AUGUR; DIVINATIO; HARUSPEX. 


Extraordinarii (émAéxrou). Picked soldiers set 
about the person of the consul in the Roman army 
(Polyb. vi. 28). From them a special body- 
guard, known as the ablecti, were taken. Ths 
extraordinarii consisted of about a third of the 
cavalry and a fifth of the infantry of the allies— 
i. e. for a legion of 4500 men, there were but 1040 
extraordinarii. (See Exrrcitus.) The number 
of the ablecti is not known. 


F 


F, as a symbol. 

F = fabri, faciunt (fecit, fecerunt, faciundum, fac- 
tus), fastus, feliciter, feriae, fidelis, filius (the most 
frequent), fines, flamen, Flavius, Fortuna, functus. 

F-C = faciendum curavit. 

F-C-P = fulgur conditum publice. 

F-D-F = filiae dulcissimae fecerunt. 

F-D-S = fecerunt de suo. 

F:D-S:8:C = faciundum de senatus sententia cu- 
raverunt. 

V-F = felix fidelis, filius fecit, fiscus frumentari- 
us Flavia felix (firma, fidelis), sc. legio. 

F-K-F = filio karissimo fecit. 

FI = fieri iussit. 

F-M:-F = filio mater fecit, filius matri fecit. 

F:-P=filio prissimo, filio posuit, flamen perpe- 
tuus, Fortuna Praenestina, frumentum publicum, 
funus publicum. 

F-P-M-F = filii patri merenti fecerunt. 

F-P-P =frater pius posuit. 

FS = filio suo, fecit sibi, Fortunae sacrum, 

F:S-ET-S:L-L:P:Q:E = fecit sibi et suis libertis 
libertatus posterisque eorum. 

F-S:S =fiunt supra scripti (ae, a). 

F-V-L= familia villae Lucullanae, 

F-V-P = filiae vivus posuit. 

Fabaris or Farfarus. A small river in Italy, in 
the Sabine territory, between Reaté and Cures. 

Fabatarium. A vessel in which a kind of bean 
soup (puls fabacea, Macrob. i. 12 med.) was proba- 
bly served (Lamprid. Heliog. 20). 

Fabatus, Catpurnius. The grandfather of 
Calpurnia, wife of Pliny the Younger, who ad- 
dressed to him a number of letters. In a.p. 64 he 
was accused of complicity in the adultery and 


magic of Lepida, wife of C. Cassius, but escaped 
by an appeal to Nero (Tac. Ann. xvi. 8). 

Fabatus, L. Roscius. A lieutenant of Caesar, 
who went over to Pompey in the Civil Wars, and 
was killed at the battle of Mutina (B.c. 43). 


Faber (réxrwy). The name given indiscrimi- 
nately to any artisan or mechanic who works in 
hard materials, such as wood, stone, metal, etc., 
in contradistinction to one who moulds or models 
in soft substances, like wax or clay, who received 
the appellation of plastes. It is, consequently, ac- 
companied in most cases by a descriptive epithet 
which determines the calling of the workman al- 
Iuded to; as faber tignarius, a carpenter; faber 
Jerrarius, a blacksmith; faber aeris or aerarius, 
marmoris, eboris, a worker in bronze, marble, and 
ivory; ana soon. The Greek term has not quite 
so extensive a meaning as the Latin one, being 
rarely applied to a worker in metal. who was ex- 
pressly called yadkevs or oidnpeds, though some 
passages occur where it is so used. The accom- 
panying illustration represents a carpenter’s shop, 
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Carpenter’s Shop. (From a painting found at Herculaneum.) 
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from a painting found at Herculaneum, in which 
the workmen are represented under the form of 
genii, according to the conventional treatment of 
the ancient schools, for subjects of this nature, 
in which scenes of ordinary life are depicted. The 
fabri attached to the army were under the com- 
mand of a special officer (praefectus fabrorum ) 
(Caes. B. C. i. 24). 


Fabia. A vestal virgin, sister to Terentia, 
Cicero’s wife. She was accused of criminal inter- 
course with Catiline, and brought to trial in con- 
sequence, but was defended by Cicero and ac- 
quitted. 


Fabia Gens. 
trician house of ancient Rome, which became sub- 


guished by their respective cognomina, such as 


A numerous and powerful pa- | 
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Fabii Maximi, Fabii Ambusti, Fabii Vibulani, ete. | 
Pliny (H. N. xviii. § 3) says that the name of this. 
house arose from the circumstance of its founders | 
having excelled in the culture of the bean (faba), the | 


early Romans having been remarkable for their at- 
tachment to agricultural pursuits. The Fabii are 
said, by the ordinary authorities, to have been of 
Sabine origin, and to have settled on the Quirinal 
from the time of the earliest Roman kings. After 
the expulsion of the Tarquinii, the Fabian, as one 


of the older houses, exercised considerable influ- | 


ence in the Senate. Caeso Fabius, being quaestor 
with L. Valerius, impeached Spurius Cassius in 
B.C. 486, and had him executed. It has been noted 
as a remarkable fact, that, for seven consecutive 
years from that time, one of the two annual con- 
sulships was filled by three brothers Fabii in rota- 
tion. One of the three brothers, Q. Fabius Vibu- 
lanns, fell in battle against the Veientes in the 
year B.c. 479. In the following year, under the 
consulship of Caeso Fabius and Titus Virginius, 
the whole house of the Fabii proposed to leave 
Rome, and settle ou the borders of the territory of 
Veii, in order to take the war against the Veientes 
entirely into their own hands. After performing 
solemn sacrifices, they left Rome in a body, muster- 
ing three hundred and six patricians, besides their 
families, clients, and freedmen, and encamped on 
the banks of the Cremera in sight of Veii. There 
they fortified themselves, and maintained for near- 
ly two years a harassing warfare against the Vei- 
entes and other people of Etruria. At last, in one 
of their predatory incursions (B.C. 477), they fell into 
an ambuscade, and, fighting desperately, were all 
exterminated (Livy, ii. 48 foll.). Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassus (ix. 19) gives also another account of this 
disaster, which he considers less credible. Accord- 
ing to this latter form of the legend, the three hun- 
dred and six Fabii set off for Rome, in order to offer 
up a sacrifice in the chapel of their house. As they 
went to perform a pious ceremony, they proceeded 
without arms or warlike array. The Etrurians, 
however, knowing their road, placed troops in am- 
bush, and, falling on the Fabii, cut them to pieces. 
It is said that one only of the Fabii escaped this 
massacre, having been left quite young at Rome 
(Livy, ii. 50; Dion. Hal. ix. 22). His name was Q. 
Fabius Vibulanus, and he became the ancestor of 
all the subsequent Fabii. He was repeatedly 
consul, and was afterwards one of the Decemviri 
with Appius Claudius for two consecutive years, 
in which office he disgraced himself by his con- 
nivance at the oppressions of his colleague, which 
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caused the fall of the decemvirate. 
VIRI; FaBII, 

Pabius. (1) M. AmpBusrus, consul in B.c. 360, 
and again several times after. He fought against 
the Hernici and the Tarquinians, and left several 
sons. (2) Q. Maximus RULLIANUS, son of the pre- 
ceding, attacked and defeated the Samnites, B.c. 
324, in the absence and against the orders of his 
commanding officer, the Dictator Papirins, who 
would have brought him to punishment for diso- 
bedience, but was prevented by the intercession 
of the soldiers and the people. This Fabius was 
five times consul, and dictator twice. He tri- 
umphed over the Samnites, Marsi, Gauls, and Etru- 
riaus. His son, Q. Fabius Gurges, was thrice con- 


See DrcErM- 


ic] ¢ sul, and was grandfather of Q. Fabius Maximus 
divided into several families or branches, distin- | 


Verrucosus, one of the most celebrated generals 
(3) Q. Maximus VERRUCOSUS, the cele- 
brated opponent of Hannibal. He is said to have 
been called Verrucosus from a wart on his lip, ver- 
ruca being the Latin name for “a wart.” In his 
first consulship he triumphed over the Ligurians. 
After the victory of Hannibal at Lake Trasimenus 
(B.C. 217), he was named prodictator by the unani- 
mous voice of the people, and was intrusted with 
the preservation of the Republic. The system 
which he adopted to check the advance of Han- 
nibal is well known. By a succession of skilful 
movements, marches, and countermarches, always 
choosing good defensive positions, he harassed his 
antagonist, who could’never draw him into places 
favourable for his attack, while Fabius watched 
every opportunity of availing himself of any error 
or neglect on the part of the Carthaginians. This 
mode of warfare, which was new to the Romans, 
acquired for Fabius the name of CUNCTATOR or 
“ delayer,” and was censured by the young, the 
rash, and the ignorant; but it was probably the 
means of saving Rome from ruin. Minucius, who 
shared with Fabius the command of the army, 
haying imprudently engaged Hannibal, was saved 
from total destruction by the timely assistance 
of the dictator. In the following year, however, 
B.C. 216, Fabius being recalled to Rome, the com- 
mand of the army was intrusted to the consul 
Terentius Varro, who rushed imprudently to bat- 
tle, and the defeat at Cannae made manifest the 
wisdom of the dictator’s previous caution. Fabius 
was chosen consul the next year, and was again 
employed in keeping Hannibal in check. In B.c. 
210, being consul for the fifth time, he retook Tar- 
entum by stratagem, after which he narrowly es- 
caped being caught himself in a snare by Hanni- 
bal near Metapontum (Livy, xxvii. 15 foll.). When, 
some years after, the question was discussed in 
the Senate, of sending Scipio with an army into 
Africa, Fabius opposed it, saying that Italy ought 
first to be rid of Hannibal. Fabius died some 
time after at a very advanced age. 

(4) His son, called likewise QuINTUS Fasius 
Maximus, who had also been consul, died before him. 
(5) His grandson QuINTUS Fabius MAXIMUS SERVI- 
LIANUS, being proconsul, fought against Viriathus 
in Spain, and concluded with him an honourable 
peace (Livy, Hpit. 54). He was afterwards consul 
repeatedly, and also censor. He wrote annals, 
which are quoted by Macrobius (Sat. i. 16), (6) His 
brother by adoption, Quintus FaBrus Maximus 
AEMILIANUS, the son of Aemilius Paulus (Livy, 
xlv. 41), was consul B.c. 144, and was the father of 
Fabius, called (7) ALLOBROGICUS, who subdued not 
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only the Allobroges, but also the people of south- 
ern Gaul, which he reduced to a Roman prov- 
ince, called from that time Provincia. QUINTUS 
Faxsrus Maximus, a grandson of Fabius Maximus 
Servilianus, served in Spain under Inlius Caesar, 
and was made consul B.c. 44. Two of his sons 
or nephews were consuls in succession under Au- 
gustus. There was also a Fabius consul under Ti- 
berius. Panvinius and others have reckoned that 
during a period of about five centuries, from the 
time of the first Fabius who is mentioned as con- 
sul to the reign of Tiberius, forty - eight consul- 
ships, seven dictatorships, eight censorships, seven 
augurships, besides the offices of master of the 
horse and military tribune with consular power, 
were filled by individuals of the Fabian house. 
It could also boast of thirteen triumphs and two 
ovations. (4) PrcTor, born about B.C. 254, the first 
Roman who wrote an historical account of his 
country in Greek. This historian, called by Livy 
scriptorum antiquissimus, appears to have been ill 
qualified for the labour he had undertaken, either 
in point of judgment, fidelity, or research ; and to 
his carelessness, more than even to the loss of 
monuments, may be attributed much of the uncer- 
tainty which to this day hangs over the early ages 
of Roman history. Fabius lived in the time of the 
Second Punic War. His family received its cog- 
nomen from Gaius Fabius, who, having resided in 
Etruria and there acquired some knowledge of 
the fine arts, painted with figures the temple of 
Salus, in the year B.c. 303. The historian was 
grandson of the painter. He served in the Second 
Punic War, and was present at the battle of Tras- 
imenus. After the defeat at Cannae he was sent 
by the Senate to inquire from the oracle at Delphi 
what would be the issue of the war, and to learn 
by what supplications the wrath of the gods might 
be appeased. His annals commenced with the age 
of Aeneas, and brought down the relation of Roman 
affairs to the author’s own time—that is, to the 
end of the Second Punic War. We are informed 
by Dionysius of Halicarnassus that, for the great 
proportion of the events which preceded his own 
age, Fabius Pictor had no better authority than 
tradition. He probably thought that if he had 
confined himself to what was certain in those early 
times, his history would have become dry, insipid, 
and incomplete. This may have induced him to 
adopt the myths which the Greek historians had 
invented concerning the origin of Rome, and to 
insert whatever he found in family traditions, 
however contradictory or uncertain. Dionysius 
has also given many examples of Pictor’s improba- 
ble narratives, his inconsistencies, his negligence 
in investigating the truth of what he relates as 
facts, and his inaccuracy in chronology. In par- 
ticular, as we are told by Plutarch in his life of 
Romulus, Fabius followed an obscure Greek au- 
thor, Diocles, in his account of the foundation of 
Rome, and from this source have flowed all the 
stories concerning Mars, the Vestal, the Wolf, Rom- 
ulus and Remus,ete. Polybius, who flourished short- 
ly after those times, and was at pains to inform 
himself accurately concerning all the events of the 
Second Punic War, apologizes on one occasion for 
quoting Fabius as an authority. Livy quotes him 
eight times. The fragments are given by H. Peter 
in his Hist. Relliquiae, i.5, 109. See also Schwegler, 
Rémische Geschichte, i. 412; Mommsen, Rémische 
Forschungen, ii. 279; H. Nissen in the Rheinisches 
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Museum, xxii. 565; Harless, De Fabiis et Aufidiis 
Rerum Rom. Scriptoribus (Bonn, 1853); C. Peter, 
Zur Kritik d. Quellen d. alt. rém. Geschichte (Halle, 
1879) ; Heydenreich, Fabius Pictor und Livius (Frei- 
burg, 1878); and the article Lrvrus. 


Fables. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Fabrateria. The modern Falvaterra; a Vols- 
cian town in Latium, on the right bank of the 
Trerus, subsequently colonized by the Romans. 


Fabretti, RAFFAELE. A distinguished Italian 
archaeologist, born at Urbino in Umbria in 1618. 
He studied law at Cagli and in his native city, 
where he took the doctor’s degree at the age of 
eighteen. He soon after attracted the notice of 
Cardinal Lorenzo Imperiali, by whose influence he 
was employed in important political negotiations 
in Spain, where he acted as treasurer and later as 
auditor to the Papal legation at Madrid, remaining 
there for thirteen years. Returning to Rome, he 
became a judge, and then an auditor of legation at 
Urbino. Having always had a strong predilection 
for antiquarian studies, he now, by the invitation of 
Cardinal Carpegna, found an opportunity of prose- 
cuting them at his leisure. Taking up his resi- 
dence in Rome, he began the archaeological in- 
vestigations that have made his name memorable, 
by a most minute study of the topography and 
ruins of the Campagna, spending day after day in 
solitary expeditions on his horse Marco Polo, of 
which he has written pleasantly as being an animal 
with a keen scent for buried monuments, 

In 1680, Fabretti published his first important 
work, entitled De Aquis et Aquae Ductibus Veteris 
Romae—a treatise which cleared up many obscure 
points in the topography of Latium, and which is 
printed in the Thesaurus of Graevius (iv. 1677 ). 
Other treatises of his are that De Columna Traiant 
Syntagma (Rome, 1683); and the Inseriptionum Anti- 
quarum Explicatio (Rome, 1699), The former con- 
tains an explanation also of the famous Lliae Table, 
a bas-relief now in the Capitol, and representing 
scenes in the Trojan War. Both these works 
throw much light on Roman archaeology, and are 
especially important for their recognition of the 
comparative method of studying epigraphic re- 
mains. Fabretti became involved in a contro- 
versy with Gronovius (q. v.) regarding the inter- 
pretation by the former of a passage in Livy, and 
the two scholars assailed each other in the abusive 
vocabulary of contemporary scholarship, Fabretti 
styling Gronovius Grunnovius or “ grunter,” and 
Gronovius retorting by calling Fabretti faber rus- 
ticus. 

Fabretti died in January, 1700, having been for 
a number of years keeper of the archives of the 
Castello 8. Angelo, under Innocent XII.—an office 
of great responsibility. 


Fabri. The mechanics, carpenters, smiths, ete., 
in the Roman army. After the end of the repub- 
lican age they formed an independent corps in 
every army, and were employed especially in the 
restoration of bridges, siege and defence works, 
artillery, ete. They were under the command of 
the praefectus fabrim, or chief engineer, who was 
chosen by the general-in-chief, and was immedi- 
ately responsible to him. 


Fabrica, sc. oficina. A general name for the 
workshop of a mechanic, especially of a carpenter 
(Lucret. iv, 513) or cabinet-maker., 
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Fabricius. (1) Garus, surnamed Luscinus. A 
Roman, consul for the first time in the year B.c. 283, 
when he triumphed over the Boii and Etrurians. 
After the defeat of the Romans, under the consul 
Laevinus, by Pyrrhus (B.c. 281), Fabricius was sent 
by the Senate as legate to the king, to treat for 
the ransom of the prisoners, or, according to others, 
to propose terms of peace. Pyrrhus is said to have 
endeavoured to bribe him by large offers, which 
Fabricius, poor as he was, rejected with scorn, to 
the great admiration of the king. Fabricius being 
again consul, B.c. 279, was sent against Pyrrhus, 
who was then encamped near Tarentum. The 
physician of the king is said to have come secretly 
to the Roman camp, and to have promised Fa- 
bricius to poison his master for a bribe. The con- 
sul, indignant at this, had him put in fetters and 
sent back to Pyrrhus, on whom this instance of 
Roman integrity made a strong impression. Pyr- 
rhus soon after sailed for Sicily, whither he was 
called by the Syracusans, then hard pressed by the 
Carthaginians. Fabricius, having defeated the 
Samnites, Lucanians, and Bruttii, who had joined 
Pyrrhus against Rome, triumphed over these na- 
tions. Pyrrhus, afterwards returning to Italy, was 
finally defeated and driven away by M’. Curius 
Dentatus, B.c. 276. Two years after, Fabricius 
being consul for the third time, with Claudius 
Cinna for his colleague, ambassadors came from 
King Ptolemy of Egypt to contract an alliance 
with Rome. Several instances are related of the 
extreme frugality and simplicity which marked 
the manners of Fabricius. When censor, he dis- 
missed from the Senate P. Cornelius Rufinus, who 
had been twice consul, and had also held the dic- 
tatorship, because he had in his possession ten 
pounds’ weight of silver plate. Fabricius died 
poor, and the Senate was obliged to make provi- 
sion for his daughters (Plut. Pyrrh.), and in order 
to show the greatest possible respect for his mem- 
ory he was interred within the Pomoerium, though 
the Jaw forbade such burials. (2) Lucius. A cura- 
tor viarum, B.C. 62, who built the Pons Fabricius 
between the city and the Insula Tiberina (q. v.). 

Fabricius, IOANNES ALBERTUS (JOHANN ALBERT 
Faber). A celebrated bibliographer, born at Leip- 
zig, November 11, 1668. He studied at Leipzig and 
Quedlinburg, taking the degrees in philosophy, and 
afterwards pursuing medicine and theology, At 
Quedlinburg, two books that he found in the 
library of Samuel Schmidt (Barthuiss’s Adversaria 
and Morhoff’s Polyhistor) gave him the sugges- 
tions that led to the preparation of his two great 
works, the Bibliotheca Latina and the still more 
important Bibliotheca Graeca. The first appeared 
at Hamburg in 1697, and was revised and emended 
by Ernesti in three volumes (Leipzig, 1773). Its 
secondary title explains its scope: Notitia Aucto- 
rum Veterum Latinorum Quorumcumque Scripta ad 
Nos Venerunt. The divisions adopted in this com- 
pilation are, (1) The writers preceding the age of 
Tiberius; (2) The writers from Tiberius to the An- 
tonines; (3) The writers from the Antonines to the 
decay of the language; (4) The fragments from old 
authors, with chapters on the early Christian lit- 
erature. The Bibliotheca Graeca is further styled 
Notitia Scriptorum Veterum Graecorum Quorum- 
cumque Monumenta Integra aut Fraqmenta Edita 
Extant, tum Plerorumque e Manuscript. ac Deperdi- 
tis. This work, which has been styled maximus 
antiquae eruditionis thesaurus, is in fourteen quarto 
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volumes, appearing at Hamburg at intervals from 
1705 to 1728, and subsequently revised by Harles 
(Hamburg, 1790). Its divisions are marked off by 
Homer, Plato, Christ, Constantine, and by the 
capture of Constantinople in 1453, with a sixth 
section devoted to canon law, medicine, and juris- 
prudence. Besides these two great compilations, 
Fabricius, who was a most voluminous writer, put 
forth 126 other works, some of them, however, be- 
ing books that he edited only, and none of them of 
any especial interest to the classical student. 

Fabricius held at different times the posts of 
librarian and Professor of Rhetoric and Ethics 
(1699), and Rector of the School of St. John at 
Hamburg. He declined chairs at Greifswald (1701) 
and Wittenberg. He died at Hamburg, April 30, 
1736. The details of his life are given by his son- 
in-law, Reimar, in his work De Vita et Scriptis J. 
A. Fabricii Commentarius (Hamburg, 1757). 


Fabrilia. Mechanics’ tools of every description 
(Hor. Hpist. ii. 1. 116). 


Fabiila Milesia. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
Fabiila Palliata, Togata, etc. See Comorpia. 
Fabia Rhinthonica. See RHINTHON. 
Fabtilae Perottianae. See PHAEDRUS. 


Facciolati, Jacopo. A famous Italian lexicog- 
rapher and stylist, born at Toriggia in 1682. He 
studied at Padua, and in the university of that 
city was made Professor of Logic and Regent of 
the Schools, continuing this connection for forty- 
five years. After putting forth several new edi- 
tions of existing books, such as the Thesaurus 
Ciceronianus of Nizolius, and the polyglot vocabu- 
lary in seven languages of Calepino, he began his 
magnificent work, the Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 
the first volume of which appeared at Padua in 
1771. Of this splendid production it has been said 
that the whole body of Latinity, if lost, might be 
restored from this great lexicon. It is, in fact, the 
source of all the Latin lexicons now in use, and is 
an imperishable monument to the learning, indus- 
try, and judgment of its chief author. In its prep- 
aration, Facciolati was ably assisted by his pupil, 
Egidio Forcellini (q. v.), who had also aided in the 
Calepine vocabulary, and to whom is said to be 
due the suggestion of the new lexicon itself. The 
fourth and last volume appeared in 1771, after the 
death of both the editors. Subsequent editions 
are the English one in two vols. (London, 1826), 
and that of De Vit (1858-87). Facciolati was a 
writer of extremely elegant Latin, and a number 
of his letters have been published, His reputation 
in his own lifetime was very great, so that he re- 
ceived most flattering offers from the other uni- 
versities of Europe, all of which he declined. He 
died at Padua in 1769, His life has been written 
by Ferrari (1799) and Gennari (1818). See the arti- 
cle LEXICON. 

Facetiae. See JESTs. 

Factiones Aurigarum. See Circus, p. 356, 


Factor. The player who threw the ball on re- 
ceiving it from the dator in the game of ball spoken 
of as datatim ludere. See PILA. 

Factorium. An oil-press, so called from the 
factor, who pressed the olives (Cat. &. R. 64,1; 66, 
1). The name factum was given to the oil pressed 
out at one making (Varr. &. R. i, 24, 3). 


Faelis (aidovpos or aiédoupos, “ wag-tail”). The 


FAESULAE 


cat, an animal domesticated by the Egyptians as 
early as the thirteenth century B.C., and by them 
regarded as a sacred animal, so that it was a capi- 


Ancient Egyptian Cats. (Painting from the Monuments.) 

tal offence to kill one (Diod, Sic. i. 83). The cat 
typified to them the lunar goddess Pasht, and was 
frequently embalmed and sent to Bubastis for 
burial. (See BuBastis.) The early Greeks and Ro- 
mans do not appear to have domesticated the 
cat as we have done, but instead employed a 
species of weasel (yan, mustela), or the white- 
breasted marten (faelis foina). See Hehn, Kul- 
turpflanzen und Hausthiere (last ed. rev. by 
Schrader, 1894); and Houghton’s Natural His- 
tory of the Ancients, pp.40-50. Cats first appear 
in literature as house animals about the fourth 
century A.D., but even as late as the Middle 
Ages they were comparatively rare and costly. 


Faestilae. The modern Fiesole; a city of 
Etruria, situated on a hill three miles north- 
east of Florence. It was the headquarters of 
Catiline’s army (Cie. Cat. iii. 6). 

Fala or Phala. (1) A wooden structure, 
of considerable height, used in sieges, from 
which missiles were thrown (Fest. p. 88, 12; 
Ennius ap. Non. p. 114, 7). (2) Phalae are 
mentioned by Juvenal (vi. 590) with the 
columnae delphinorum in the circus. Hence 
they are supposed by some writers to be 
columns on the spina of the circus, support- 
ing the ova, as similar columns supported 
the dolphins. (See Circus.) But Servius (ad 
Verg. Aen. ix. 705) says they were towers on 
which fights took place, erected between the 
euripus and the metae ; and they were prob- 
ably movable towers used in the sham fights 
of the circus. 

Falacriné or Falacrinum. 
between Asculum and Reaté, 
place of the emperor Vespasian. 

Falarica. (1) A peculiar kind of spear intended 
to be discharged as a missile from the hand, and 
employed in warfare as well as the chase (Verg. 
\den. ix, 705; Livy, xxxiv. 14; Grat. Cyneg. 342). 
It is described as a missile of the largest dimen- 
sions (Non. s. v.), with an immense iron head and 
strong wooden shaft, weighted near the top by a 
circular mass of lead (Isidor, Orig. xviii.7, 8), ex- 
actly as represented by the annexed figure, from 
an ancient monu- 
ment published by —— oF 
Alstorp (De Hastis Falenion 
Veterum, p. 158). a 
Another specimen of very similar character is ex- 
hibited on a sepulchral marble discovered at Aqui- 
leia, published by Bertoli. (2) A missile invented 
by the people of Saguntum, similar in many re- 
spects to the preceding, but of a still more formi- 


A Sabine town 
It was the birth- 
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dable description (Livy, xxi. 8). It was chiefly em- 
ployed in sieges, and discharged with prodigious 
violence, by the assistance of machinery (Lucan, 
vi. 198), from a lofty wooden tower. 

Falconia, PROBA. See PROBA. 

Falcila. See FALX. 

Faleria. A town of Picenum, southwest of Fir- 
mum, now Falleroni (Pliny, H. N. iii. 13). 

Falerii or Falerium. A town in Etruria, situ- 
ated on a height near Mount Soracté, originally a 
Pelasgic town, but afterwards one of the twelve 
Etruscan cities. Its inhabitants were called Fa- 
lisci, and were regarded by many as of the same 
race as the Aequi, whence we find them often 
called Aequi Falisci. After a long struggle with 
Rome, the Faliscans revolted again at the close of 
the First Punic War (8.c. 241), when the Romans 
destroyed their city. A new town was built on 
the plain. The white cows of Falerii were valued 
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Gate of Falerii. 


at Rome for sacrifices. There still remain ruins 
of a theatre, forum, piscina, gate, etc., of Roman 
construction, and a number of tombs. 

Falernus Ager. A district in the north ot 
Campania, extending from the Massie hills to the 
river Vulturnus. It produced some of the finest 
wine in Italy, which was reckoned only second to 
the wine of Setia. See Vinum. 


Palisci. See DiaALEcTs: FALERII. 
Faliscus. See GRATTIUs. 
Falsarius. See Fatsum. 


Falsum. The crime of falsum is not defined by 
Roman legal writers, but it consisted of acts of 
fraud which were injurious to fides publica, such 
as forgery, counterfeiting money, and perverting 
the course of justice by fraud and perjury. The 
oldest legislative provisions at Rome against any 
acts of this description are those of the Twelve 
Tables, to the effect that a person who gave false 
testimony should be thrown from the Tarpeian 


FALSUM 


Rock (Gell. xxi. 53), and that a judge who took a 
bribe should be liable to capital punishment (Gell. 
xxi. 7); but there were trials for false testimony 
before the enactment of the Twelve Tables (Livy, 
ili. 24, 25, 29; iv.21). The next legislation in fal- 
sum, so far as is known,*was contained in one of 
the Leges Corneliae passed in the time of the 
dictator Sulla, which was divided, according to 
Cicero, into two heads, the Lex Testamentaria and 
the Lex Numaria (Verr. ii. 1, 42), with reference 
to the two species of the crime the statute was di- 
rected against. Paulus, who gives its provisions, 
entitles it Lex Cornelia Testamentaria; it is also 
known by the more general title Lex Cornelia de 
Falsis. 

The Lex Cornelia appears to have included only 
two specific kinds of falsum: (1) forgery and sup- 
pression of wills, and (2) adulteration of the coin- 
age. 

An offence against either branch of this law was 
a crimen publicum, and was under the cognizance 
of a standing quaestio. The punishment of falsum 
under the law (at least when Paulus wrote) was 
deportatio in insulam (see DEPORTATIO) for the 
“ honestiores,” and the mines, crucifixion, or other 
degrading punishment for the “humiliores.” In 
place of deportatio in insulam the punishment, ac- 
cording to the statute itself, was probably the old 
form of banishment, known as ignis et aquae inter- 
dictio (q. v.). The property of a convicted person 
was confiscated, 

The penalty of the Lex Cornelia was extended 
by piecemeal legislation to cases not comprised in 
the lex, but all ofasimilar kind. This supplement- 
ary law is sometimes referred in legal treatises to 
the Lex Cornelia, as if it had been an original part 
of that law. The instrument fabricated or falsi- 
fied might be either public or private, as e. g. a 
rescript or edict of the emperor, an account book, 
or an instrument of sale. 

Persons guilty of falsifying documents are called 
falsarii. As a precaution against such persons, it 
was enacted in the time of Nero that tabulae or 
written contracts should be pierced with holes and 
a triple thread passed through the holes, in addi- 
tion to the signature (Suet. Ner. c. 17; Paul. v. 
25,6). In the time of Nero it was also provided 
that the first two parts (cerae) of a will should 
have only the testator’s signature, and the remain- 
ing one those of the witnesses. 
to prevent fraud, it was enacted under the emperor 
Claudius that a person who was employed by a 
testator to write a will should be liable to the pen- 
alty of the Lex Cornelia if he inscribed a legacy to 
himself, although he did so at the dictation of the 
testator (Cod. ix. 23,3; Suetonius, Ner. 17, attributes 
this law to Nero). The Lex de Falsis was further 
extended to fraudulent assumptions of names and 
rank, and to false pretences, as in the case of a 
contract to sell a thing to a person, when the ven- 
dor had already contracted to sell the same thing to 
some one else. 
include perjury, the corruption of judges, and other 
kindred offences. By a senatusconsultum in the 
fourteenth year of Tiberius, the penalties of the 
law were extended to those who for money un- 
dertook to maintain causes, or to procure testi- 
mony; and by a senatusconsultum passed some- 
what earlier, conspiracies for the ruin of inno- 
cent persons were comprised within the limits of 
the law. 
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Likewise, in order | 


The crimen falsi was also made to | 
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According to Paulus (v. 25, 1), the refusal to ac- 
cept in payment genuine coin stamped with the 
head of the princeps was on the same footing as 
the adulteration of the coinage, though in this 
case the element of fraud seems wanting. The use 
of false measures and weights was punished as 
falsum, It appears from numerous passages in the 
Roman writers that the crime of falsum in its dif- 
ferent forms was very common, and especially in 
the case of wills. See Rein, Das Criminalrecht der 
Romer, p. 774, ete. 


Faltonia, PRoBA. See PRoBA. 


Falx, dim. Falctila (dpm, dpémavov, dim. dpemd- 
voy). <A sickle; a scythe; a pruning-knife or 
pruning-hook ; a bill; a falchion; a halbert. 

As culter denoted a knife with one straight edge, 
“falx” signified any similar instrument, the sin- 
gle edge of which was curved (8pémavoy edkaprés ; 
yapwas Speravas ; curvae falces ; curvamine falcis 
ahenae ; adunea falce). By additional epithets the 
various uses of the falx were indicated, and its cor- 
responding varieties in form and size. Thus the 
sickle, because it was used by reapers, was called 
falx messoria ; the scythe, which was employed in 
mowing hay, was called fala foenaria; the prun- 
ing-knife and the bill, on account of their use in 
dressing vines, as well as in hedging and in cut- 
ting off the shoots and branches of trees, were dis- 
tinguished by the appellation of fala putatoria, vi- 
nitoria, arboraria, or silvatica, or by the diminu- 
tive falcula. 


‘eas 


Falx. 


The illustration is taken from a MS. of Colu- 
mella, and explains his description of the various 
parts of the fala vinitoria. (See CuLTER.) After 
the removal of a branch by the pruning-hook, it 
was often smoothed, as in modern gardening, by 
the chisel. (See DoLaBra.) The edge of the falx 
was often toothed or serrated (dpmyy kapxyapodovta ; 
denticulata). The indispensable process of sharp- 
ening these instruments (dpmnv xapaooepevat, ap- 
my evkapmn veoOnyéa) was effected by whetstones, 
which the Romans obtained from Crete and other 
distant places, with the addition of oil or water, 
which the mower (foenisex) carried in a horn upon 
his thigh. 

Numerous as were the uses to which the falx 
was applied in agriculture and horticulture, its 
employment in battle was almost equally varied, 
though not so frequent. The Geloni were noted for 
its use. It was the weapon with which Zeus wound- 
ed Typhon ; with which Heracles slew the Lernae- 
an Hydra; and with which Hermes cut off the head 
of Argus (falcato ense ; harpen Cyllenida). Perseus, 
having received the same weapon from Hermes, 
or, according to other authorities, from Hephaes- 
tus, used it to decapitate Medusa and to slay the 
sea-monster. Hence, it may be concluded that the 
falchion was a weapon of the most remote antiq- 
uity; that it was girt like a dagger upon the waist ; 
that it was held in the hand by a short hilt; and 
that, as it was, in fact, a dagger or sharp-pointed 
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blade, with a proper falx projecting from one side, 
it was thrust into the flesh up to this lateral cur- 
vature. ¢ 

The weapon which has just been described, when 
attached to the end of a pole, would assume the 
form and be applicable to all the purposes of the 
medieval halberd. Such must have been the as- 
seres faloati used by the Romans at the siege of 
Ambracia. Sometimes the iron head was so large 
as to be fastened, instead of the ram’s head, to a 
wooden beam, and worked by men under a testudo 
(q. V.). 
* Lastly, the Assyrians, the Persians, the Medes, 
and the Syrians in Asia, and the Gauls and Brit- 
ons in Europe (see Covinus), made themselves for- 
midable on the field of battle by the use of char- 
iots with scythes fixed at right angles (eis mAdy.oy) 
to the axle and turned downward, or inserted par- 
allel to the axle into the felly of the wheel, so as 
to revolve, when the chariot was put in motion, 
with more than thrice the velocity of the chariot 
itself; and sometimes also projecting from the ex- 
tremities of the axle. See CURRUS. 


Familia. The Latin name for a household com- 
munity, consisting of the master of the house (pa- 
ter familias), his wife (mater familias), his sons and 
unmarried daughters (jfilii and filiae familias), the 
wives, sons, and unmarried daughters of the sons, 
and the slaves. All the other members of the fam- 
ily were subject to the authority of the pater fami- 
lias. (For the power of the husband over his wife, 
see Manus.) In virtue of his paternal authority 
(patria potestas), the pater familias had absolute au- 
thority over his children. He might, if he liked, 
expose them, sell them, or kill them. These rights, 
as manners were gradually softened, were more and 
more rarely enforced; but they legally came to an 
end only when the father died, lost his citizenship, 
or of his own will freed his son from his anthor- 
ity. (See Emancipatio.) They could, however, 
be transferred to another person if the son were 
adopted, or the daughter married. A son, if of 
full age, was not in any way interfered with by 
the patria potestas in the exercise of his civil 
rights. But in the exercise of his legal rights 
as an individual, he was dependent always on his 
father. He could, for instance, own no property ; 
but all that he acquired was, in the eye of the 
law, at the exclusive disposal of his father. The 
pater familias alone had the right of making dis- 
positions of the family property by mortgage, sale, or 
will. See McLennan, The Patriarchal Theory (1885). 


Family Names. See NOMEN. 
Famosi Libelli. 


Fanatici. 


See LIBELLUS. 
See FaAnuM. 


Fannia. A Minturnian woman who entertained 
Marius when he came to Minturnae in his flight 
(B.C. 88), because though formerly he had_pro- 
nounced her guilty of adultery, he had compelled 
her husband Tatinius to restore her dowry (Val. 
Max. viii. 2, § 3). 

Fannius Caepio, A Roman who conspired 
with Murena against Augustus (B.C. 22), and was 
put to death, 


Fannius Quadratus. See QUADRATUS. 


Fannius Strabo, C. A son-in-law of C. Laelius 
Sapiens (q. v.), introduced by Cicero as a speaker 
in his De Republica and his Laelius (De Amicitia). 
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FARNESE HERCULES 


Fanum. Any locality consecrated by the pon- 
tiffs—a word derived by the ancients from fari, 
because the pontifices in sacrando fati sunt finem 
(Varr. L. L. vi. 54; Fest. pp. 88, 93). It was a con- 
secrated spot, whether a building was erected 
upon it or not. The consecrated places in the 
Forum, where the couches of the gods were placed 
in the lectisternium (q. v.), were also called fana, in 
reference to which the phrase fana sistere was used 
(Fest. p. 351). Even a tree struck by lightning 
was deemed a fanum (Fest. p. 92). Everything 
not consecrated—that is, not a fanum—was con- 
sidered profanum ; and a res fanatica might, in ac- 
cordance with the pontifical law, be again made 
into a res profana by certain ceremonies (Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 3, 4). 

Fanatici, properly speaking persons belonging to 
a fanum, were more specifically priests of the god- 
dess of Comana in Cappadocia, whose worship was 
introduced into Rome under the name of Bellona. 
They performed the worship with wild and fran- 
tic rites, whence the word fanaticus obtained its 
secondary meaning, and has passed into modern 
languages. They were also called Bellonarii (Acro 
ad Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 223). In celebrating the festival 
of the goddess they marched through the city in 
dark clothes, with wild cries, blowing trumpets, 
beating cymbals and drums, and in the temple in- 
flicting wounds upon themselves, the blood from 
which they poured out as an offering to the god- 
dess (Tibull. i. 6, 43 foll.; Hor. Saf, ii. 3, 223; Juv. 
vi. 511; Mart. xi. 84, 3, xii. 57, 11; Lucan, i. 565; 
Lamprid. Commod. 9), Fanatici was also the name 
given to the priests of Isis (C. 7. L. vi. n, 2234) and 
Cybelé (Juv. ii. 122; Prudent. Perist. x. 1061). 


Fanum Fortunae. The modern Fano; a town 
in Umbria at the mouth of the Metaurus, with a 
celebrated temple of Fortuna, whence the town de- 
rived its name. 


Farce. See COMOEDIA; RHINTHON; SATIRA. 

Farfarus. See FaBARISs. 

Farmers of Public Taxes. See PUBLICANI; 
TELONAE. 


Farming. See AGRICULTURA. 


Farnese Bull. A remarkable monolithic group 
of statuary by the Rhodian seulptors Apollonius 
and Tauriscus, representing the sons of Antiopé 
binding Direé to a wild bull. (For the story see 
ANnTIOPE; Dirch.) This group was found at Rome 
in the Thermae of Caracalla in a badly mutilated 
condition, and was restored under the supervision 
of Michael Angelo and, later, by the Milanese sculp- 
tor Bianchi. The boldness and life of the group 
originally carved from a single block of marble 
are unrivalled by any similar work, It is repre- 
sented in the illustration on page 86. The parts 
restored are the head of the bull, the whole of 
Antiopé (except the feet), the upper parts of Direé, 
and all of Zetheus and Amphion except one torso 
and one leg. The group is now in the Museo Na- 
zionale at Naples. 


Farnese Hercules. A colossal statue executed 
by Glycon of Athens, and representing Hercules 
clothed in a lion’s skin and resting on his huge 
club, while in his right hand he holds the three 
golden apples of the Hesperides. The statue, which 
is now in the Museo Nazionale at Naples, was found 
at Rome in the Thermae of Caracalla in 1540. It 
then lacked the legs and the left hand, which were 


FARREUM 


restored by Della Porta after a model in terra cotta 
by Michael Angelo. Twenty years later the orig- 
inal legs were found in a well three miles from the 
place whence the statue itself was taken. The 
work is evidently of a comparatively late period, 
and shows a tendency to exaggeration in the over- 
strained effort to express muscular strength, which 
led Thackeray to characterize it as a “clumsy, 
caricatured porter.” It is reproduced in the illus- 
tration on page 793, 


Farreum. See MATRIMONIUM. 
Fas. See Fast; Ivs. 


Fasces. The Latin name for a bundle of rods, 
tied together by a red strap, and enclosing an axe, 
with its head outside. The fasces were originally 
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the emblem of the king’s absolute authority over | 


life and limb, and as such passed over to the high 
magistrates of the Republic. In the city, however, 


the latter had to remove the axe and to lower the, 


rods in the presence of the popular assembly as 
the sovereign power. 
was also the form in which the lower officials sa- 
luted the higher. The king was preceded by lic- 
tors bearing twelve fasces, and so were the consuls 
and proconsuls. The proconsuls, however, were, 
since the time of Augustus, only allowed this num- 
ber if they had actually been consuls previously. 
The dictator had twenty-four fasces, as represent- 
ing the two consuls, and his magister equitum had 
six. Six was also the number allotted to the pro- 
consuls and propraetors outside the city, and in 
the imperial age to those proconsuls who had 
provinces in virtue of their having held the prae- 
torship. The prae- 
tors of the city had 
two, the imperial le- 
gates administering 
particular provinces 
had five fasces. One 
was allotted to the 
flamen Dialis and 
(from or after B.c. 42) 
to the Vestal Virgins. 
Fasces crowned with 
bay were, in the re- 
publican age, the in- 
signia of an officer 
who was saluted as 
Imperator. During 
the imperial age, this 
title was conferred 
on the emperor at his 
accession, and soon confined exclusively to him. 
The emperor was accordingly preceded by twelve 
fasces laureati. The lictors held their fasces over 
the left shoulder; but at funerals, the fasces of 
a deceased magistrate, and his arms, were carried 
reversed behind the bier. 

The fasces appear to have been in later times 
made of birch (betulla, Pliny, H. N. xvi. § 75), but 
earlier of the twigs of the elm (Plaut. Asin. ii. 3, 
74; iii. 2,29). They are said to have been derived 
from Vetulonia, a city of Etruria (Sil. Ital. viii. 
485; ef. Livy, i. 8); but for this there is no real 
authority (cf. Schwegler, Rém. Gesch. i. 278, 581, 
671). 

aE next illustration, taken from the consular 
coins of C. Norbanus, contains, in addition to the 
fasces, the one a spica and caduceus, and the other 
a prora, caduceus, and spica. 


Lictor with Fasces. 
bas-relief in the Museum of 
Verona.) 


(From a 


The lowering of the fasces | 
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Fasces on Consular Coins. 


Fascia, dim. Pascidla (rawia, dédeopos). Any 
long, narrow strip of cloth employed as a bandage. 
(1) A band worn round the head as an ensign of 
royalty (Suet. Zul. 79). (2) A band worn by wom- 
en round the chest for 
the improvement of the 
figure (Terent. Hun. ii. 
3, 23; Propert. v. 9, 49; 
Ovid, A. A. iii. 276, 622). 
See STROPHIUM. (3) A 
band worn round the legs 
and shins, a kind of stock- 
ing; hence called fasciae 
erurales (Dig. xxxiv. 2, 25) 
and tibiales (Suet. Aug.82). That such bandages also 
covered the feet is clear from the epithet of fasciae 
pedules (Dig. xxxiv, 2,26). Cicero reproached Clodius 
with effeminate habits for wearing purple fasciae 
upon his feet, and the calantica, a woman’s orna- 
ment, upon his head (De Har. Resp. 21, § 44; Fragm. 
Or. in Clod. et Cur.; ef. Non. p. 537). Afterwards 
fasciae crurales became common even 
with the male sex (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 2553 
Val. Max. vi.2,§7). White fasciae, worn 
by men (Val. Max. 1. c.), were a sign of 
extraordinary refinement in dress; the 
mode of cleaning them was by rubbing 
them with a white, tenacious earth, re- 
sembling our pipe-clay (Cic. Ad Att, ii. 3). 
(4) The sacking of the bed on which 


Fascia Worn by Women. 
(Rich. ) 


Swaddling- the mattress rested (Mart. v. 62, xiv. 159). 


clothes. 
(Pompeian 
Painting.) 


(5) Fasciae were also the swaddling- 
clothes in which infants were wrapped 
(Plaut. Truc. v. 13), (6) In architecture, 
any long, flat sur- 
face of wood, stone, 
or marble, such as 
the band which di- 
vides the architrave 
from the frieze in 
the Doric order, and 
the surfaces into 
which the  archi- 
trave itself is di- 
vided in the Ionic 
and Corinthian 
orders (Vitruv. iii. 
5,10). See Epistry- 
LIUM. 

Fascinum. Enchantment by the evil eye, words, 
or cries, exercised on persons (especially children), 
animals, and things, as, for instance, on a piece of 
ground. ‘The word was also applied to the coun- 
ter-charm, by which it was supposed that the en 
chantment could be averted, or even turned against 
the enchanter. Amulets of various kinds were em- 
ployed as counter-charms. They were supposed 
either to procure the protection of a particular dei- 
ty, or to send the enchanter mad by means of ter- 
rible, ridiculous, or obscene objects. The name 


CITI i i 


(From the Temple of Bacchus 
at Teos. ) 


Fascia, 


FASCINUS 


fascinum was thus specially applied to the phallus 
(q. v.), or effigy of the male organ of generation, 
which was the favourite counter-charm of the 
Romans. An image of this fascinum was con- 
tained in the bulla worn as an amulet by chil- 
dren, and was also put under the chariot of a gen- 
eral at his triumph, as a protection against envy. 
See AMULETUM; and MALus OcULUS in Appendix. 


Fascinus. An early Latin divinity identical 
with Mutunus or Tutunus (q. v.). He was wor- 
shipped as the author of sorcery and evil spirits, 
and his symbol was the fascinum. See AMULE- 
TUM; FASCINUM; PHALLUS; PRIAPUS. 


Fasélus (pdondos). A light boat or skiff, made 
of wicker-work, papyrus, or even of baked earth 
(fictilis, Juv. xv. 127), and said to have received its 
name from the faselus or kidney-bean, because of 
a resemblance in shape. It was of various sizes, 
and used with or without sails (Cic. Ad Att. i. 13 ; 
Serv. ad Verg. Georg. iv. 289). | 


Fasti, sc. dies. Properly speaking, the Roman 
court-days, on which the praetor was allowed to 
give his judgments in the solemn formula Do Dico | 
Addico, and generally to act in his judicial capaci- 
ty. The name was further applied to the days on | 
which it was lawful (fas) to summon the assembly 
and the Senate (dies comitiales); for these days 
might be used as court-days in case the assembly 
did not meet; while on dies fasti proper no meeting 
of the comitia could take place. The opposite of 
dies fasti were the dies nefasti, or days on which on 
account of purifications, holidays, feriae, and on 
other religious grounds, the courts could not sit, 
nor the Comitia assemble. (See FERIAE.) The dies 
religiost were also counted as nefasti. Besides the 
38-45 dies fasti proper, the 188-194 dies comitiales, 
the 48-50 dies nefasti, and 53-59 dies religiosi, there 
were 8 dies intercisi, which were nefasti in the morn- 
ing and evening because of certain sacrifices which | 
took place then, but fasti for the remaining hours. 
There were also 3 dies fisst (split days), which were 
nefasti until the conclusion of a particular proceed- 
ing—e. g. the removal of the sweepings from the 
Temple of Vesta on June 15th, but fasti afterwards. | 

The division of days into fasti and profesti, or 
holidays and workdays, only affected private life, 
though many dies nefasti, as feriae, would be iden- 
tical with dies fasti. 

The list of the dies fasti was of immense impor- 
tance as affecting legal proceedings, and indeed 
all public life. For a long time it was in the 
hands of the pontifices, and was thus only accessi- 
ble to the patricians; but at last (B.c. 304) Gnaeus 
Flavius published it and made it generally acces- 
sible. This list, called simply Fasti, was the ori- 
gin of the Roman calendar, which bore the same 
name. In this calendar the days of the year are 
divided into weeks of eight days each, indicated 
by the letters A to H. Each day has marks indi- 
cating its number in the month, its legal signifi- 
cance (i = fastus, N= nefastus, C =comitialis, EN 
=intercisus). The festivals, sacrifices, and games 
occurring on it are also added, as well as notices 
of historical occurrences, the rising and setting of 
the stars, and other matters. No trace remains of 
any calendar previous to Caesar; but several cal- 
endars composed after Caesar’s reform have been 
preserved. Ovid’s Masti is a poetical explanation 
of the Roman festivals of the first six months. We 
have also many fragments of calendars, painted or 
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engraved on stone, belonging to Rome and other 
Italian cities; for it was common to put up calen- 
dars of this kind in publie places, temples, and 
private houses. There are two complete calen- 
dars in existence—one an official list written by 
Furius Dionysius Philocalus in 4.D. 354, the other 
a Christian version of the official calendar, made 
by Polemius Silvius in A.D, 448. See CALENDA- 
RIUM; DIEs. 

The word fasti was further applied to the an- 
nual lists of the triumphs, high officials, consuls, 
dictators, censors, and priests. These lists were 
originally, like the other fasti, made out by the 
pontifices. Some fragments of them have sur- 
vived, among which may be mentioned the Fasti 
Capitolini, so called from the Roman Capitol, 
where they are now preserved. They were orig- 
inally, in B.c. 36-30, engraved on the marble wall 
of the Regia, or official residence of the Pontifex 
Maximus, and afterwards continued first to B.c. 
12, and afterwards to A.D. 13. 


Fasti Hellenici and Fasti Romani. See CLIN- 
TON, HENRY F'YNES. 


Literally, a slope; 
The triangle which 


Pastigium (detds, dérwpa). 
in architecture, a pediment. 
surmounts each end of a 
rectangular building, and 
which, in fact, represents 
the gable end of the roof. 
(See ANTAE.) It is com- 
posed of the cornice of 
the entablature which 
forms its base, the two 
converging cornices at 
the sides, and the tympa- 
num or flat surface en- 
closed by them, so called 
from its resemblance to a 
three -cornered tambourine ( Vitruv. iii. 3, iv. 63 
Cic. de Orat. iii. 46, § 180; Livy, xl. 2). This flat 
surface was generally ornamented with sculpture 3 
originally, in the early temples of Zeus, with a sim- 
ple eagle as a symbol of the god, an instance of 
which is afforded by the coin represented in the 
above illustration (Beger, Spicil. Antig. p. 6), 
whence the Greek name derds, which was at first 
applied to the tympanum and afterwards to the 
whole pediment, and in after-times with elaborate 
sculptures in high relief. See ANTEFIXA; TEM- 
PLUM. 

The dwelling-houses of the Romans might have 
sloping roofs, but ornamental gables were not al- 
lowed; hence, when the word is applied to them, 
it is not in its strictly technical sense, but desig- 
nates the root simply, and is to be understood of 
one which rises to a ridge as distinguished from a 
flat one (Cic. ad. Q. Fr. iii. 1, 4,§ 14; Verg. Aen. viii. 
491). Among other divine honours, the Romans 
decreed to Caesar the liberty of erecting a fastigi- 
um to his house (Plut. Caes.81 ; see ACROTERIUM)— 
that is, a portico and pediment towards the street 
like that of a temple. See Domus. 


Fatum. See Fortuna; Morrag; NEMESIS ; 
TYCHE. ' 

Fatuus, Fatua. 

Fauces. 


£©. INO 


| 
= 


Fastigium. 


(From a coin.) 


See Faunus, Fauna. 
See Domus. 
Fauna, Faula, or Fatua. A goddess of the Lat- 


ins. According to the old Roman legends, by which 
all the Italian deities were originally mortals, she 


FAUNALIA 


was the daughter of Picus, and the sister and wife 
of Faunus. One account makes her to have never 
left her bower, or let herself be seen of men; and to 
have been deified for this reason, becoming identical 
with the Bona Dea, and no man being allowed to 
enter her temple (Macrob. i. 12). According to an- 
other tradition, she was not only remarkable for 
her modesty, but also for her extensive and vya- 
ried knowledge. Having, however, on one occa- 
sion, made free with the contents of a jar of wine, 
she was beaten to death by her husband with 
myrtle-twigs. Repenting, however, soon after 
of the deed, he bestowed on her divine honours. | 
Hence, in the celebration of her sacred rites, myr- | 
tle-boughs were carefully excluded ; nor was any | 
wine allowed to be brought, under that name, into 
her temple; but it was called “honey,” and the 
vessel containing it also was termed mellarium, 
“honey-jar” (cf. Macrob. i. 12). Fauna is said 
to have given oracles from her temple after death, 
which circumstance, according to some, affords an | 
etymology for the name Fatua or Fatuella, which | 
was often borne by her (from ari, “to declare”). | 
There can be little doubt that Fauna is identical 
not only with the Bona Dea, but with Terra, Tel- 
lus, and Ops—in other words, with the Earth per- | 
sonified (Macrob. l. c.). See FAUNUS. 


Faunalia. Festivals at Rome in honour of Fau- 
nus. They were celebrated on the 13th of Febru- | 
ary, or the Ides of the month. On this same day | 
occurred the slaughter of the Fabii (Ovid, Fast. ii. | 
193 foll.). There was another festival of the same | 
name, which was celebrated on the Nones of De- | 
cember (Hor. Carm. iii. 18). 


Faunus or Fatuus. “The well-wisher” (from | 
favere), or perhaps “the speaker” (from ari). | 
(On the etymology of the word see Nettleship, | 
Lectures and Essays, pp. 50-54). One of the old- 
est and most popular Roman deities, who was | 
identified with the Greek Pan on account of 
the similarity of their attributes. (See Pan.) | 
As a good spirit of the forest, plains, and fields, | 
he gave fruitfulness to the cattle, and was hence | 
called Innus. With all this he was also a god of 
prophecy, called by the name of Fatuus, with | 
oracles in the sacred groves of Tibur, around the | 
well Albunea, and on the Aventine. The 
responses were said to have been given in 
Saturnian verse. (Cf. Varro, L. L. vii. 36.) 
Faunus revealed the future in dreams and 
strange voices, communicated to his vota- 
ries while sleeping in his precincts upon the 
fleeces of sacrificed lambs. A goddess of like 
attributes, called Fauna and Fatua, was asso- 
ciated in his worship. She was regarded 
sometimes as his wife, sometimes as his 
sister. (See BoNA Dea.) Just as Pan was 
accompanied by the Havicxor, or little Pans, 
so the existence of many Fauni was as- 
sumed besides the chief Faunus. They 
were imagined as merry, capricious beings, and 
in particular as mischievous goblins who caused 
nightmares. In fable Faunus appears as an old 
king of Latium, son of Picus, and grandson of 
Saturnus, father of Latinus by the nymph Ma- 
rica. After his death he is raised to the posi- 
tion of a tutelary deity of the land, for his many 
services to agriculture and cattle-breeding. Two, 
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and wife of Constantine the Great. 


/ Annius Verus, prefect of Rome. 


festivals, called Faunalia, were celebrated in his” 
honour—one on the 13th of February, in the tem- 


FAUSTINA 


Faunus. (Gori, Gem. Ant. Flor, vol. i. pl. 94.) 


ple on the island in the Tiber, the other on the 5th 
of December, when the peasants brought him rustic 
offerings and amused themselves with dancing. 

Fausta. (1) CorNELIA, daughter of Sulla, and 
married to Milo, the partisan of Cicero. She dis- 
graced herself by a criminal affair with the histo- 
rian Sallust (Hor. Sat. i. 2, 41; Schol. Cruq. et Acr. 
ad loc.). (2) FLavia, the daughter of Maximian, 
When her 
father wished her to join him in a plot for assas- 
sinating her husband, she disclosed the whole 
affair to the latter. After exercising the most 
complete ascendency over the mind of her hus- 
band, she was eventually put to death by him, on 
his discovering the falsity of a charge which she 
had made against Crispus, the son of Constantine 
by a previous marriage (Eutrop. x. 2, 4; Victor. 
Epit. 40,41). See CONSTANTINUS. 

Faustina. (1) ANNIA GALERIA, daughter of 
She married An- 
toninus Pius before his adoption by Hadrian, and 
died in the third year of her husband’s reign, thirty- 
six years of age (A.D.141). She was notorious for her 
licentiousness, yet her husband appeared blind to 
her frailties, and after her death even accorded unto 
her divine honours. Her effigy appears on a large 


Faustina as Mater Castrorum. 


number of medals (Dio Cass. xvii. 30; Capitol. 
Anton. P. 3). (2) ANNIA, or the Younger, daughter 
of the preceding, married her cousin Marcus Au- 
relius, and died A.D. 176, in a village of Cappado- 
cia, at the foot of Mount Taurus, on her husband’s 
return from Syria. She is represented by Dio Cas- 
sius and Capitolinus as even more profligate in her 
conduct than her mother; and yet Marcus, in his 
Meditations (i. 17), extols her obedience, simplici- 
ty, and affection. Her daughter Lucilla married 


FAUSTITAS 


Lucius Verus, whom Marcus Aurelius associated 
with him in the Empire, and her son Commodus 
succeeded his father as emperor (Capitol. M. Aurel. 
6, 19, 26). 

Faustitas. A goddess among the Romans, sup- 
posed to preside over cattle and the productions 
of the seasons generally. Faustitas is probably 
equivalent to the Felicitas Temporum of the Ro- 
man medals (Hor. Carm. iv. 5, 18). 


Faustiilus. The name of the shepherd who, in 
the old Roman legend, found Romulus and Remus 
being suckled by the she-wolf, and who took both 
the children to his home and brought them up. 
See RoMuLUvs. 


Faventia. Now Faenza; a town in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the river Anemo and the Via Ae- 
milia. It was celebrated for its manufacture of 
linens (Pliny, H. N. xix. 1). 


Favonius. See ZEPHYRUS. 


Favonius, Marcus. An imitator of Cato Uti- 
censis, whose character and conduct he copied so 
closely as to receive the nickname of ‘‘Cato’s ape.” 
He seems to have had some ability as an orator, 
but no specimens of his speeches have descended 
to us. He was put to death by Octavianus after 
the battle of Philippi in B.c. 42. See Val. Max. vi. 
2,97; Plut. Cat. Min. 32, 46; id. Pomp. 60, 67; id. 
Brut, 12, 343 id. Caes, 41. 


Favorinus (@aBepivos), A native of Arelaté in 
Gaul, who lived at Rome during the reigns of 
Trajan and Hadrian, and enjoyed a high degree 
of consideration. He is said to have been born an 
hermaphrodite or a eunuch, yet was once charged 
with adultery by a Roman of rank; so that he 
afterwards used to boast of three things—that 
being a eunuch, he had been accused of adultery; 
that though a Gaul, he both wrote and spoke 
Greek; and that though he had given offence to 
the emperor, he still lived. He wrote numerous 
works, but no part of them has reached us except 
a few fragments in Stobaeus, Aulus Gellius, how- 
ever, has preserved for us some of his dissertations 
in a Latin dress (Noct. Att. xii.1; xiv.1,25 xvii. 
10). Gellius, in fact, regarded him with great ad- 
miration, and in his Noctes Atticae plays Boswell 
in a mild way to Favorinus’s Johnson. Favo- 
rinus loved to write on topics out of the common 
path, and more or less whimsical; he composed, 
for example, a eulogy on Thersites, another on 
quartan fever, ete. Having had the misfortune to 
offend the emperor Hadrian, his statues, which the 
Athenians had raised to him, were thrown down 
by that same people. He bequeathed his library 
and mansion at Rome to Herodes Atticus. Favo- 
rinus was a friend of Plutarch, who dedicated a 
work to him. For further particulars relating to 
this individual, consult Philostratus (Vit. Sophist. 
i.8, 1), and Lucian (Hunuch. 7; Demon. 12 foll.), and 
Prof. Nettleship’s paper on Aulus Gellius in his 
Lectures and Lssays, ete. (1885). 


Fax (gdavds). A torch. The descriptions of 
poets and mythologists, and the works of ancient 
art, represent the torch as carried by Diana, 
Ceres, Bellona, Hymen, Phosphorus, by women in 
bacchanalian processions, and, in an inverted 
position, by Sleep and Death. In ancient mar- 
bles the torch appears to be formed of wooden 
staves or twigs, either bound by a rope drawn 
round them in a spiral form, or surrounded by 
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circular bands at equal distances. The inside of 
the torch may be supposed to have been filled 
with flax, tow, or other vegetable fibres, 

the whole being abundantly impreg- 

nated with pitch, rosin, wax, oil, and 

other inflammable substances. As the 
principal use of torches was to give 2 
light to those who went abroad after 

sunset, the portion of the Roman day 
immediately succeeding sunset was 


called fax or prima fax (Gell. iii. 2, Fax. ye 
§ 11; Macrob. Sat. i. 3,§ 8). The torch sential) 


was one of the necessary accompani- 
ments and symbols of marriage. See MATRIMO- 
NIUM. 

Feast Days. See Dies; FERIAE. 

Feather-beds. See LECTUS. 

Febris, The goddess, or rather the averter, of 
fever (Val. Max. ii. 5,6; Cic. N. D. iii. 25). She had 
three sanctuaries at Rome. 

Februalia. A feast at Rome of purification and 
atonement, in the month of February ; it continued 
for twelve days. The month of February, which, 
together with January, was added by Numa to the 
ten months constituting the year of Romulus, de- 
rived its name from this general expiatory festival, 
the people being then purified (februati) from the 
sins of the whole year (Ovid, Fast. ii. 19). 

February. See CALENDARIUM. 

Februum. See LUPERCALIA. 


Februus. An ancient Italian divinity, to whom 
the month of February was sacred. The name is 


connected with februare (to purify). See FEBRU- 
ALIA. 

Feciales. See FETIALES. 

Felicitas. The personification of good fortune 


among the Romans. She was worshipped in vari- 

ous sanctuaries in Rome, her attributes being the 

cornucopia and the herald’s staff. See FAUSTITAS. 
Felis. See FAELIs. 


Felix, ANTONIUs. Procurator of Judaea, in the 
reigns of Claudius and Nero. He induced Drusilla, 
wife of Azizus, king of Emesa, to leave her hus- 
band; and she was still living with Felix in a.p. 
60, when St. Paul preached before him “ of right- 
eousness, temperance, and judgment to come.” He 
was recalled in A.D. 62. 

Felix, Minucius. See Mrnucius FELIx. 

Felsina. The ancient capital of Northern Etru- 
ria, afterwards known as Bononia (Bologna), a 
name given to it by the Romans after they had 
conquered the Boii (B.c. 191), the Boii having taken 
the place from the Etruscans (Livy, xxxiii. 37, ete.). 
Here Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus arranged 
the terms of the Second Triumvirate (Suet. dug. 
96). See Burton, Ztruscan Bologna (1876). Under 
the Empire the city was sometimes the chosen res- 
idence of the emperors. In the Middle Ages it be- 
came a place of great importance. 

Feminalia. A garment worn in winter by Au- 
gustus Caesar, who was very susceptible to cold 
(Suet. dug. 82). Casaubon supposes them to have 
been bands or fillets (see Fascta) wound about 
the thighs; they are more probably to be identi- 
fied with the bracae, and may be best translated 
“drawers.” These are mentioned under the name 
Tepynpidia as Worn by the Roman horsemen (Arri- 
an, Tact. p. 14, ed. Blancard). 


FENESTELLA 


Fenestella. A scholarly Roman historian, who 
lived in the time of Augustus. The elder Pliny 
places his death in the reign of Tiberius. Fene- 
stella wrote an historical work entitled Annales, 
from which Asconius Pedianus has derived many 
materials in his commentaries on Cicero’s Orations. 
Of this work only fragments remain. Another 
production, De Sacerdotiis et Magistratibus Romano- 
rum, is sometimes attributed to him, but incorrect- 
ly, since it is from the pen of Fiocchi (Floccus), a 
native of Florence, and was written at the com- 
mencement of the fourteenth century. Fenestella 
was seventy years old at the time of his death. 
The fragments of Fenestella’s Annales are collected 
by H. Peter, Hist. Frag. 272. See the treatises by 
Mercklin, De Fenestella Historico et Poeta (Dorpat, 
1844), and Poeth, De Fenestella Historiarwm Scrip- 
tore, etc. (Bonn, 1849). 


Fenestra. (1) A window. (See Domus, pp. 540, 
551.) (2) A loophole in a tower from which arrows 


Windows in the House of the Tragic Poet. 
(Pompeii.) 


and other missiles were discharged (Caes. B. C. ii. 
9). (3) A hole pierced in the lobe of the ear for 
holding ornaments (Juy. i. 104). See INAuRIs. 


Fenni. A savage people, reckoned by Tacitus 
(Germ. 46) as distinct from the natives of Germa- 
nia. They probably dwelt in the eastern part of 
what is now Prussia, and were the same as the 
modern Finns. Ptolemy calls them Sivyo.. 


Fenus (réxos). Interest on money. (1) GREEK. 
In Greece the rate of interest on invested capital 
was not restricted by law, but was left entirely 
to arrangement between the parties concerned 
(Lys. c. Theomn. i. 18). The average rate, com- 
pared with that usually given at the present day, 
was very high, far higher than the rent either of 
houses or land. This is partly explained by the 
proportionately greater scarcity of ready money, 
and by the fact that it was difficult to accumulate 
a large amount of capital. 

In the time of Demosthenes, 12 per cent. was re- 
garded as a rather low rate of interest, and higher 
rates, up to 18 per cent., were quite common. In 
bottomry (7d vautixoy Saveroua) the ordinary rate 
of interest at Athens was 20 per cent. In the 
event of failure in the payment of interest due, 
compound interest was charged. In the computa- 
tion of interest two different methods were em- 
ployed. It was usual to specify either the sum to 
be paid by the month on every mina (equal in in- 
trinsic value of silver to about $16.50), or the frac- 
tion of the principal which was annually paid as 
interest. Capital therefore was said to be invest- 
ed at a drachma, if for every mina (100 drachmae) 
there was paid interest at the rate of one drachma 
—i. e. 1 per cent. monthly, and consequently 12 
per cent. per annum, Or again, if 124 per cent. 
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yearly interest was to be paid, the capital was 
said to be invested at “one eighth.” In most 
cases the interest appears to have been paid 
monthly, and on the last day of the month; but 
payment by the year was not unknown. In bot- 
tomry the interest was according to the terms of 
the contract. 

(2) RoMAN. At Rome, as at Athens, the rate of 
interest was originally unrestricted, and it was not 
until after hard struggles that, by the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, a regular yearly rate of interest at 
one twelfth of the capital, or 84 per cent., was es- 
tablished. But this and subsequent legal limita- 
tions were all the less effectual for putting down 
usury, because they were valid in the case of Ro- 
man citizens only, and not in that of foreigners. 
Usury was accordingly practised under the name 
of foreigners up to the end of the second century 
B.C., when the laws against it were extended so as 
to include aliens. Through intercourse with Asia 
and Greece, a change in the payment of interest was 
gradually introduced, which in the first half of the 
first century B.C. was generally adopted. Capital 
was no longer lent by the year, but by the month, 
and monthly interest was paid on the first day of 
each month; notice of intention to call in the loan 
was given on the Ides (the 13th or 15th day of the 
month), and reimbursement took place on the first 
day (Kalends) of the following month. The regular 
rate of interest with this reckoning was 1 per cent. 
monthly, or 12 per cent. per annum. The accumu- 
lation of large fortunes in Rome at the end of the 
Republic considerably lessened the rate of interest 
on safe investments. The chief field for usury was 
then the provinces, whose inhabitants were com- 
pelled by the exorbitant imposts to be continually 
raising loans at any price. The custom, long per- 
mitted, of adding the year’s unpaid interest to the 
principal was first forbidden by the later Roman 
law. Justinian permanently fixed the rate of in- 
terest in ordinary investments at 6 per cent., in 
commercial enterprises at 8 per cent., and in bot- 
tomry, in which it had previously been unlimited 
on account of the risk incurred by the stock on 
long voyages, at 12 per cent. 

Feralia. The last day of the Roman festival 
called the Parentalia. See MANES; PARENTALIA. 

Fercitilum (from fero). A term applied to any 
kind of tray or platform used for carrying any- 
thing. Thus it is used to signify the tray or frame 


Roman soldiers carrying on a ferculum the Golden 


Candlestick. (Arch of Titus.) 


FERENTARII 


on which several dishes were brought in at once 
at dinner (Petron. 35); and hence fercula came to 
mean the number of courses at dinner, and even 
the dishes themselves (Suet. Aug. 74; Serv. ad 
Verg. Aen. i. 6373 Juv. i. 94, with Mayor’s note, and 
the article CENA, p. 313). 

The ferculum was also used for carrying the im- 
ages of the gods in the procession of the circus 
(Suet. Jul. 76), the ashes of the dead in a funeral 
(Suet. Calig. 15), and the spoils in a triumph (Suet. 
Lul. 37; Livy, i. 10); in all which cases it appears 
to have been carried on the shoulders or in the 
hands of men. This is shown in the illustration 
from the Arch of Titus, where Roman soldiers are 
carrying on a ferculum the Golden Candlestick. 
The most illustrious captives were sometimes 
placed on a ferculum in a triumph, in order that 
they might be better seen (Seu. Herc. Oet. 110). 


See EXERCITUS, p. 650. 
(1) A town of Etruria, south of 


Ferentarii. 


Ferentinum. 
Volsinii, birthplace of the emperor Otho. 
ancient town of the Hernici in Latium, southwest 
of Anagnia, colonized by the Romans in the Sec- 
ond Punic War. 


Ferentum. See FORENTUM. 


Feretrius. A surname of Iupiter, derived from 
ferire, “to strike”; for persons who took an oath 
called upon Jupiter to strike them if they swore 
falsely as they struck the victim which they sac- 
rificed. Others derived it from /erre, because 
people dedicated (ferebant) to him the spolia 
opima. See Fest. s.h.v.; Livy, i.10; Propert. iv. 
10, 46. 

Feretrum (féperpov). A bier. See FUNus. 


Feriae. Holidays at Rome, dedicated to the 
worship of some deity. A distinction was drawn 
between feriae privatae, or holidays observed by 
gentes, families, ‘and individuals, and feriae publi- 
cae, or public holidays. Public holidays were ei- 
ther fixed or movable, or occasional. The fixed 
holidays (feriae stativae) were forty-five in num- 
ber, and were celebrated every year on a definite 
day and registered accordingly in the calendar. 
The movable holidays (feriae conceptivae) were 
also annual, but were held on changing days, and 
had therefore to be announced beforehand by the 
consuls, or in their absence by the praetor. The 
occasional holidays (imperativae) were commanded 
on special occasions by the authorities with the 
consent of the pontifices. Such were, for in- 
stance, the supplicationes, a solemn service to the 
gods to celebrate a victory or the like. One of the 
principal movable festivals was the Frrtan Lati- 
NAE. This was originally a celebration by the Latin 
race held on the Alban Mount in honour of Iupiter 
Latiaris. It was subsequently transformed by 
Tarquinius Superbus into a festival of the Latin 
League. Its most notable ceremony consisted in 
the sacrifice of white bulls, a portion of whose 
flesh was distributed to each of the cities of the 
League represented at the sacrifice. If any city 
did not receive its portion, or if any other point in 
the ceremonial was omitted, the whole sacrifice 
had to be repeated. Originally it lasted one day, 
but afterwards was extended to four. It was 
then celebrated in part on the Alban Mount by the 
Roman consuls, in presence of all the magistrates ; 
and in part on the Roman Capitol, a race being in- 
cluded in the performance. It was announced by 
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the consuls immediately after their assumption of 
office, nor did they leave Rome for their provinces 
until they had celebrated it. The date therefore 
depended on that of the assumption of office by 
the higher magistrates. 

The FERIAE SEMENTIVAE or SEMENTINA DIEs, 
were kept at Rome in the time of the sowing of 
the fields, for the purpose of praying to Tellus and 
Ceres for a good crop. It was fixed by the ponti- 
fices, and lasted for only one day (Varr. L. L. vi. 26). 

The FERIAE VINDEMIALES (Aug. 22—Oct. 15) were 
the vintage festival. 

The Feriab AESTIVAE or FERIAE MEsSIS (June 
24—-Aug. 1) were the “summer vacation” when fash- 
ionable Romans went out of town (Gell. ix. 15). 

FERIAE PRAECIDANEAE were probably only days 
of preparation for the regular feriae (Gell. iv. 6). 


Feriae Latinae. See FERIAE, 
Feronia. An old Italian goddess, of Sabine 


origin, but also much worshipped in Etruria. She 


seems originally to have been regarded in the 
same light as Flora, Libera, and Venus. The 
Greeks called her a goddess of flowers; on coins 
she is represented as a girl in the bloom of youth, 
with flowers in her hair. She was also worshipped 
as the goddess of emancipation from slavery. She 
had a very celebrated shrine at the foot of Mount 
Soracté in Etruria, where the whole neighbour- 
hood used to bring her rich votive offerings and 
the firstfruits of the field. The annual festivals 
served as fairs, such was the crowd of people who 
flocked to them. The mythical king Herulus or 
Erulus of Praenesté was regarded as her son. He 
had three lives, and had to be slain three times by 
Evander in consequence (Verg. Aen. viii. 564). 
Ferrum. Iron. See METALLUM. 


Fescennina, sc. carmina. One of the earliest 
kinds of Italian poetry, which consisted of rude 
and jocose verses, or rather dialogues in extempore 
verses (Livy, vii. 2), in which the merry country 
folks assailed and ridiculed one another (Hor. 
Epist. ii. 1,145). This amusement seems originally 
to have been peculiar to country people, but it 
was also introduced into the towns of Italy and at 
Rome, where it is found mentioned as one of those 
in which young people indulged at weddings 
(Serv. ad Aen. vii. 695; Seneca, Controv. 21, Med. 
113; Plin. H. N. xv. 22). There are rather feeble 
specimens of these in the four poems by Claudian 
De Nuptiis Honorii Augusti et Mariae. The Fescen- 
nina were one of the popular amusements at vari- 
ous festivals, and on many other occasions, but 
especially after the harvest was over. 

After their introduction into the towns they 
seem to have lost much of their original rustic 
character, and perhaps were modified by the in- 
fluence of Greek refinement (see Verg. Georg. ii. 
385, ete. ; Tibull. ii. 1,55; Catull. Ixi. 127); they 
remained, however, in so far the same as to be at 
all times irregular and mostly extempore doggerel 
verses, usually in the Saturnian metre, though the 
specimens which are preserved are in trochaics, 
and the cretic is called pes Fescenninus by Dio- 
medes, p. 479 (Keil). Sometimes, however, versus 
Fescennini were also written as satires upon per- 
sons (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4, 21). That these railleries 
had no malicious character, and were not intended 
to hurt or injure, may be inferred from the cireum- 
stance that one person often called upon another 
to answer and retort in a similar strain. The 
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Fescennina are asserted by Festus (s. h. v.) to have 
been introduced among the Romans from Etruria, 
and to have derived their name from Fescennia, a 
town of that country. But, in the first place, Fes- 
cennia was not an Etruscan, but a Faliscan town, 
and, in the second, this kind of amusement was at 
all times so popular in Italy that it can scarcely be 
considered as peculiar to any particular place. 
The derivation of a name of this kind from that 
of some particular place was formerly a favourite 
custom, as may be seen in the derivation of caeri- 
monia from Caeré. Festus gives an alternative 
derivation from fascinuwm, either because they were 
thought to be a protection against sorcerers and 
witches, or because fascinum (phallus), the symbol 
of fertility, had in early times, or in rural districts, 
been connected with the amusements of the fes- 
cennina. This etymology is far more probable. 
Teuffel (Rom. Lit. § 5) attempts to combine the 
two, suggesting that fescennia may have derived 
its name from fascinum. Nettleship (Journ. Phil. 
xi. 190) plausibly assumes a substantive fescennus, 
“a charmer,” from fas, “saying”; hence fescennini 
would be “the verses used by charmers.” See 
Miiller, Die Etrusker, ii. 296; Zell, Ferienschriften, 
li. 121; Broman, De Versibus Fescenninis (Upsala, 
1852) ; Corssen, Origines Poésis, etc., 124; Rossbach, 
Die rémische Ehe (1853); Nettleship, Lectures and 
Essays, pp. 60 foll. (Oxford, 1885); and the arti- 
cles MATRIMONIUM; SATURA. 

Fescennium or Fescennia. A town of the 
Falisci in Etruria, and consequently, like Falerii, 
of Pelasgie origin. (See FALERI). From this town 
the Romans are said to have derived the Fescen- 
nina carmina (q. V.). 

Festi Dies. See Dies; FERIAE. 

Festivals. See Dies; FERIAE. 


Festuca. Properly any stem, stalk, or straw of 
grain, or blade of grass (Varr. L. L. v. 31, § 38). In 
two passages it is generally explained as asynonym 
of the praetor’s rod (vindicta) laid upon the slave’s 
head in manumissio (Plaut. Mil. Glor. iv. 1, 15; 
Pers. vy. 175). But Conington on the latter passage 
has pointed out that the ordinary use of festuca 
would snit these two places equally well; so that, 
after all, the traditional rendering may be a mis- 
take. Plutarch says that one of the lictors threw 
stubble (xapdos) on the manumitted slave (De 
Ser. Num. Vind. p. 550 B); and the words lictor 
iactat seem to imply something of this kind rath- 
er than touching with a staff. Possibly both 
ceremonies accompanied the act of manumission, 
the praetor applying the vindicta with his own 
hand, the lictor throwing the stubble. See Man- 
UMISSIO. 

Festus. (1) Sextus Pompéius. A grammarian, 
supposed to have lived before the third century 
a.D. He made an abridgment, in alphabetical 
order, of the large work of Verrius Flaccus (q. v.), 
on the signification of words (De Verborum Signi- 
ficatu)—a rich storehouse of most important in- 
formation on Roman antiquities and early Latin. 
This abridgment has been divided by editors into 
twenty books, each of which contains a letter. 
Festus has passed over in silence those words 
which Verrius had declared obsolete, and he in- 
tended, it would seem, to have treated of them in 
a separate work. Sometimes he does not coincide 
in the opinions of Verrius (¢. g. on monstrum), and 
on these occasions he gives his own views of the 
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subject matter. The abridgment of Festus is one 
of the most useful books that we possess ; it has ex- 
perienced, however, in some respects, an unhappy 
fate. It existed entire down to the eighth centu- 
ry, when one Paul Warnefrid (commonly quoted as 
Paulus Diaconus) conceived the idea of making a 
small and meagre extract from it. This compi- 
lation, dedicated to Charlemagne, henceforward 
supplanted the original work in the libraries of 
the day, and the latter was so far lost to modern 
times that but a single manuscript copy (Codex 
Farnesinus, now in Naples) of it was found, and 
this an imperfect one, commencing with the letter 
M. It was brought from Illyria, and was first 
copied as a whole by Politian in 1485. The first 
edition of the epitome of Paulus was printed by 
Zarotus (Milan, 1471). Paulus and Festus were 
printed together at Milan (1510), and at Venice 
by Aldus Manutius (1513). More valuable is the 
edition by Agostino (Venice, 1559-60), with its 
collation of the Farnese MS. The edition of Jo- 
seph Scaliger (1565) contains many acute emen- 
dations, as does that of Fulvius Ursinus (Rome, 
1581). The best editions are those of Dacier (Paris, 
1681); Egger (Paris, 1838); K. O. Miiller (Leipzig, 
1839; 2d ed. 1880); Thewrewk de Ponor (Pesth, 
1891). See the excellent paper on Verrius Flac- 
cus by Nettleship, Lectures and Essays ( Oxford, 
1885); also Hoffmann, De Festi ‘De Verborum Sig- 
nificatu’ Quaestiones (Kénigsberg, 1886); Bugge, 
Altlatein bei Festus u. Paulus in the Neue Jahrb. 
fiir Philol. u. Pdédagogik, 105. 91; and the article 
Lexicon. (2) Porcrus, governor of Iudaea after 
Felix, whom the Jews solicited to condemn St. 
Paul or to order him up to Jerusalem. The apos- 
tle’s appeal to Caesar (the emperor Nero) frustrated 
the intentions of both Festus and the Jews (Acts, 
xxv. 1 foll.). (3) Rurrus, or Rurus. The author of 
an abridgment of Roman history (Breviariwm Rerum 
Gestarum Populi Romani) based upon Entropius 
and Florus, and written about a.p. 369. It is 
dedicated to the emperor Valens. Editions are 
those by Forster (Vienna, 1874), and Wagener 
(Prague, 1886). See also Jacobi, De Festi Breviarit 
Fontibus ( Bonn, 1874), and Mommsen, C.I.L. vi. 
537. 
Fetiales. A collegium (Livy, xxxvi. 3) of Roman 
priests who acted as the guardians of the public 
faith. It was their province, when any dispute 
arose with a foreign State, to demand satisfaction, 
to determine the circumstances under which hos- 
tilities might be commenced, to perform the vari- 
ous rites attendant on the solemn declaration of 
war, and to preside at the formal ratification of 
peace. These functions are briefly but compre- 
hensively defined by Varro (LZ. L. v. 86, ed. Miiller), 
to which may be added the old law quoted by 
Cicero (De Leg. ii. 9, 21): FOEDERVM, PACIS, BELLI, 
INDVTIARVM ORATORES FETIALES IVDICESQVE SVN- 
TO (IVS NOSCVNTO, Madvig); BELLA DISCEPTANTO. 
Dionysius (ii.72) and Livy (i. 32) detail at con- 
siderable length the ceremonies observed by the 
Romans in the earlier ages, when they felt them- 
selves aggrieved by a neighbouring people. It 
appears that when an injary had been sustained, 
four fetiales (Varr. ap. Non.) were deputed to 
seek redress, who again elected one of their num- 
ber to act as their representative. This individual 
was styled the pater patratus populi Romani. They 
were dressed in the garb of priests, and a wreath of 
sacred herbs gathered within the enclosure of the 
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Capitoline Hill (verbenae, sagmina), was borne be- 
for them by one of their number, who was hence 
called Verbenarius (Pliny, H. N. xxii. § 5). Thus 
equipped, at least two of 
their number proceeded to 
the confines of the offending 
tribe, where they halted and 
the Pater Patratus addressed 
a prayer to Iupiter, calling 
the god to witness, with 
heavy imprecations, that his 
complaints were well found- 
ed and his demands reason- 
able. He then crossed the 
border, and the same form 
was repeated in nearly the 
same words to the first native of the soil whom 
he might chance to meet; again a third time 
to the sentinel or any citizen whom he encoun- 
tered at the gate of the chief town; and a fourth 
time to the magistrates in the Forum in pres- 
ence of the people. If a satisfactory answer was 
not returned within thirty days, after publicly 
delivering a solemn renunciation—in which the 
gods celestial, terrestrial, and infernal were in- 
voked—of what might be expected to follow, he 
returned to Rome, and, accompanied by the rest of 
the fetiales, made a report of his mission to the 
Senate. If the people (Livy, x. 45), as well as the 
Senate, decided for war, the Pater Patratus again 
set forth to the border of the hostile territory, and 
launched a spear tipped with iron, or charred at 
the extremity and smeared with blood (emblematic 
doubtless of fire and slaughter) across the boun- 
dary, pronouncing at the same time a solemn decla- 
ration of war. The demand for redress and the 
proclamation of hostilities were alike termed clari- 
gatio, which word the Romans in later times ex- 
plained by clare repetere (Pliny, l. c.; Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen, 1x. 53, x. 14; ef. Livy, viii. 14, 5). When the 
Romans had to carry on wars beyond the sea, this 
proceeding was inconvenient. Hence a character- 
istic device was adopted. They transferred a piece 
of land in the Circus Flaminius to a prisoner taken 
from the enemy, and set up on this before the Tem- 
ple of Bellona a column, which was accounted as 
standing on hostile territory (Serv. 1. ¢.). 

Several of the formulae employed on these occa- 
sions have been preserved by Livy (i. 24, 32) and 
Aulus Gellius (xvi. 4), forming a portion of the Ius 
Fetiale by which the college was regulated. The 
services of the fetiales were considered absolutely 
essential in concluding a treaty (Livy, ix. 5); and 
we read that at the termination of the Second Pu- 
nic War fetiales were sent over to Africa, who car- 
ried with them their own verbenae and their own 
flint stones for smiting the victim. Here also the 
chief was termed Pater Patratus (Livy, xxx. 43). 

The institution of these priests was ascribed by 
tradition, in common with other matters connect- 
ed with religion, to Numa (Dionys. ii. 71); and al- 
though Livy (i. 32) speaks as if he attributed their 
introduction to Ancus Martius, yet in an earlier 
chapter (i. 24) he supposes them to have existed in 
the reign of Hostilius. Little mention is made of 
the fetiales after the time of the Second Punic 
War, though the collegium is known to have ex- 
isted as late as the second century A.D. 

The number of the fetiales cannot be ascertained 
with certainty, but Varro quoted by Nonius (xii. 
43) states that it amounted to twenty; of whom 


Fetialis. 


(Rich.) 
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Niebuhr supposes ten were elected from the Ram- 
nes and ten from the Titienses. They were origi- 
nally selected from the most noble families ; their 
office lasted for life (Dionys. ii. 72); and it seems 
probable that vacancies were filled up by the col- 
lege (codptatione) until the passing of the Lex Do- 
mitia, when in common with most other priests 
they would be nominated in the Comitia Tributa. 
This, however, is nowhere expressly stated. 

The etymology of fetialis is uncertain. Varro 
(L. L. v.86) would connect it with jidus and foedus ; 
Festus with ferio or facio ; but it is more probably 
connected with fateri and the Oscan fatium, so that 
fetiales would = oratores, “speakers.” The spell- 
ing feciales is incorrect. 

The explanation given by Livy (i. 24) of the ori- 
gin of the title Pater Patratus is satisfactory : Pa- 
ter Patratus ad jusjurandum patrandum, id est, san- 
ciendum fit foedus. 

Fever, GODDESS OF. See FEBRIS. 


Fibrénus. A small stream of Latium, running 
into the Liris, and forming before its junction a 
small island. This island belonged to Cicero, and 
was his birthplace. 

Fibiila (zepdv). <A clasp for fastening gar- 
ments, resembling our brooches or safety- pins 


Fibulae. (British Museum.) 


(Livy, xxvii. 19). It consisted of a hoop and 
a needle, sometimes elastic, sometimes fixed by 
a joint. Some fibulae were in the shape of 
buckles. 

Fibitila Praenestina. See PRAENESTINE BROOCH. 


Fictilé (m\aorixy, xépayov). A word applied to 
anything made of earth or clay; pottery. In 
Greek the special word for moulding in soft ma- 
terials, wAdoow, with its derivatives mAdopa, 
mraoTns, TAagTiKH, Was gradually applied only to 
clay, in which sense the words plastes and plas- 
ticé passed into Latin. Then, as clay played an 


important part in the 
= 
ee | ed 0 


preparation of works 


in bronze, the use of 

these words was ex- 

tended to metal, and 

still further to statu- : : 
ary in stone and mar- ae ab DT 
ble. The Latin equivalent of tAaocow is fingo, 
which originally was applied only to the mould- 
ing of soft stuffs, but later was used for statuary 
of all kinds as opposed to pingo; in this extend- 
ed sense we have also fictor and figmentum, but the 
usual application of fictor is confined to modelling 
in clay, just as fictor, figlinus, figulus refer only to 
work in clay. The original term for clay is xépa- 
os, Whence the forms xepapevs, kepapeva, etc., ap- 
plied not merely to the potter, but broadly to any 
worker in clay. From Ads (applied to the clay 
of the bricklayer, and also to that of the potter) 
we have mnAoupyds, mnomAdbos, corresponding to 
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the poetical use of lutwm ; whereas, however, ar- 
gilla = modelling clay, dpyikos = clay without ref- 
erence to its plastic uses, yy kepayis=terra or 
creta figularis ; hence also ars cretaria. 

The simplest, and at the same time one of the 
oldest, branches of the primeval art of working 
in clay is the manufacture of bricks (lateres, mhiv- 
Gor) and tiles (tegulae, xépayor), the invention of 
which (at Athens) was ascribed by the Greeks to 
the mythical personages Euryalus and Hyperbius 
(Plin. H. N. vii. 194), and to Talus, the nephew of 
Daedalus. So far as bricks were used at all, their 


use was generally confined to private buildings; | 


and Greeks and Romans for ages employed only 
unbaked or sun-dried bricks. 
kiln came into use at a later date. 
employ them extensively were the Romans, prob- 
ably at the period when the population of the city 
rendered it necessary to build 
houses of several stories, which 
demanded a more solid ma- 
terial. 
bricks were the common ma- 
terial for private and public 
buildings. 
built of them, and then over- 
laid with stucco or marble. 


extended from Rome into 
Greece, and, generally speak- 
ing, wherever the Romans car- 
ried their arms they introduced 
their exceptional aptitude for 
making excellent bricks. 


Tegulae of Baked Clay 
with maker’s stamp. 
(Rich.) surfaces, to be used for walls 

or pavements, were made of the most varied di- 

mensions, but were for the most part thinner than 

ours. Besides these, there were also rounded 
bricks for building dwarf columns, and for the 
construction of circular walls. For the Assyrian 
and Babylonian bricks, see the articles ASSYRIA ; 

BABYLONIA; CUNEIFORM. 

All that we know of the Greek method of brick- 
making is that the earthy clay (a7Aos) was carved 
out with trowels (duai) and laid in mould; it was 
moistened with water and kneaded with the feet, 
butitis uncertain whether the bricks were modelled 
by hand or pressed into a mould. The Romans 
were careful in the selection of clay; they reject- 
ed sandy or stony clay, both on account of the 
weight and liability to damp; a whitish clay was 
preferred (terra albida, cretosa), or else a reddish 
clay (rubrica), or the softer kind of sandy loam (sa- 
bulo masculus). The special times for brick-mak- 
ing were spring or autumn; after baking it was 
usual to leave the bricks for some time to dry. 
Vitruvius recommends the use of those which are 


two years old and thoroughly dry; and quotes a | 
law of Utica, ordaining that bricks for walls must | 


be five years old. The clay was carefully puri- 


fied, damped, and mixed with chopped straw; it | 


was then either formed by the hand or pressed in 
a mould, and set to dry in the sun, Insome parts of 
Spain and Asia Minor bricks are said to have been 
made so light that they would not sink in water. 


The usual size of bricks in Greece was 5 palms | 


square (revrddwpa) for public, and 4 palms square 


(rerpddwpa) for private buildings; in Rome the | 


size usually adopted was the yévos Avdwoy, 14 Ro- 
man foot long by 1 foot broad (sesquipedales). Pal- 
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Bricks baked in the | 
The first to | 


In imperial times such | 


The walls were | 


Building with baked bricks | 


Bricks which presented flat | 
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ladius recommends bricks of 2 Roman feet long 
(bipedales) by 1 foot broad and 4 inches high. In 
later times there seems to have been no definite 
rule as to size. 

For roofs, flat tiles were chiefly used, which 
were provided with 
a raised rim on both 
of their longer sides, 
and were so formed 
that the upper fit- 
ted into the lower. 
Concave tiles also 
were used (imbrex, 
kadumrnp) of the 
form of a half-cyl- 
inder, which covered the adjoining edges of the 
flat tiles. The lowest row was commonly fin- 
ished off with ornamental moulding. From the 
same material as bricks were also made pipes for 
conveying water for sewers, and for warm air; 
the section in the first two cases was round, in the 
last square. See BALNEAE; HYPOCAUSTUM. 

Pottery in its proper sense, the manufacture 
of utensils, is very old. The potter’s wheel was 
known even before Homer’s time (Il. xviii. 600), 
and was probably derived by the Greeks from 
|Egypt. (See AEGYPTUS, p. 26.) Corinth and Ath- 
ens, where the neighbouring promontory of Colias 
furnished an inexhaustible supply of fine potter’s 
clay, were, in fact, the headquarters of the manu- 
facture of Greek pottery. Next came Aegina, Sa- 
mos, Lacedaemon, and other places in Greece it- 
self, which always remained the principal seat of 
'this manufacture, especially in the form of vases 
of painted clay. These were exported in large 
numbers to the countries on the Mediterranean 
and Black Seas. The high estimation in which 
Greek, and especially Attic, pottery was held is 
| proved by the numerous vases which have been 
| discovered in tombs, chiefly in Italy. Moreover, 
| they represent almost every period. The excel- 


Tiled Roof. 


(Portico of Octavia, 
Rome. ) 


(From a tablet at Berlin.) 


Clay Quarry. 


lence of the workmanship lies in the material, 
which is very fine, and prepared with the utmost 
care; also in the execution and in the baking. Its 
thinness as well as the hardness of its sides, even 
in vessels of large dimensions, astonishes experts 
in such matters. The shapes are mostly produced 
by the potter’s wheel, but also by hand in the case 
of vessels too large to be conveniently placed on 
the wheel; for example, the largest wine - jars. 
The prehistoric pottery from Mycenae, the Troad, 
and other Hellenic sites, was also made by hand. 
Whereas small vessels were made of a single 
piece, in the case of large ones, the body, han- 
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Tile ‘Stamp. (Birch. ) 


dies, feet, and neck were fashioned separately, 
and then united. They were first dried in the 
sun, then twice baked, before and after the paint- 
ing. The colours are no less admirable than the 
workmanship. The clay shows a beautiful bright 
reddish yellow, which is produced by the addition 
of colouring matter, and is also further intensified 
by a thin coating of glaze. The black colour, 


which often verges upon green and is of a brill- | 
Either (1) the de- | 


iant lustre, is then applied. 
sign stands out black against the bright back- 
ground, or (2) the figures appear in red on a black 
ground, the former being the earlier method. Oth- 
er colours, especially white or dark-red, were ap- 
plied after the black glaze had been burned into 
the clay by the second baking, and served as a 
less lasting adornment. In 
later times yellow, green, 
blue, brown, and gold were 
also used. 

In the case of vases with 
black figures, the vase was 
first turned on the wheel, 
and, in order to give it a 


finely ground and mixed 
with water to the consist- 
ency of cream, technically 

nown as “slip,” was ap- 
plied by a brush or other- 
wise while it was still revolving. The outline 
of the design was next roughly sketched, either 
with a point or in light-red ochte with a brush. 
The vase was then dried in the sun, and again 
put on the wheel, and the glaze, finely powdered 
and mixed with water, was applied to it with a 
brush as it revolved. The vase was then, in some 
cases, fired for the first time in the kiln in order 
to provide a smooth, almost non-absorbent surface 
for the use of the painter. The painter then put 
on the black-enamel figures and ornaments with a 
brush, After the firing of the enamel, the details 


Archaic Vase with Owl Head 
and Characteristics of a 
Woman. (Schliemann, 
Troja.) 
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Archaic Greek Vases. (Birch.) 
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were drawn in by incised lines, cutting through 
the enamel down to the clay body of the vase. 

In vases with red figures, instead of the fig- 
ures being painted in black, the ground was 
covered with black enamel and the figures left, 
showing the glazed red “slip” which covers the 
whole vase. This method produced a great ar- 
tistic advance in the beauty of the figures, the 
details and inner lines of which could be exe- 
cuted with freedom and ease by brush-marked 
lines, instead of by the laborious process of cut- 
ting incised lines through the very hard black en- 
amel. 

Lastly, the form deserves great praise. The 
vases of the best period present the most tasteful 
elegance of form, that is at once fine and strong, 
and the most delicate proportion of the various 
parts to each other and to the whole, without in- 
terfering with their practical utility. It was not 
until the times when taste had begun to degen- 
erate that the fashion was introduced of giving to 
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Corinthian Vase. (Height, 8} inches; greatest diameter, 11} 


inches. Vulci.) 


clay ware, by means of moulds, all kinds of gro- 
tesque forms of men and beasts, and of furnishing 
them with plastic, as well as painted, ornamenta- 
tion. 

The technique of ancient pottery is illustrated 
by the following figures. The first represents a 
potter seated in front of an oven, from which he 
takes with a stick a small vase which has been 
newly glazed, while two other vessels are standing 
to dry on an oven, the door of which is closed. 
The remaining figures, from a tablet at Berlin, 
explain themselves. 


Greek Potter at Work. 


(Edwards. ) 


FICTILE 


Among the votive tablets in the Louvre there | 


are two from Corinth. The first of these represents 
an early Greek type of kiln, which is domed over, 
and has a space for the fuel on one side and a 
door in the side of the upper chamber, through 
which the pottery could be put in and withdrawn. 
The second shows a potter applying painted bands 
while the vessel revolves on the wheel. 

The ovens (xautvor, fornaces) for baking vases 
seem to have differed very little from those of the 
present day. The remains of such ovens, dating 
from a late Roman period, have been found in Ger- 
many, France, England, and Italy. The most per- 
fect, perhaps, was that found in 1881, at the little 
Roman colonia situated between the villages of 


Potter at Work. (Berlin tablet.) 


Heddernheim and Praunheim near Frankfort; it 
has now been destroyed by the owner of the prop- 
erty on which it was found, but an excellent set 
of plans were drawn up before its destruction, by 
Donner, and published in the Annali dell’ Inst. 1882 
(Tay. U 3-6). 

The following illustrations are from paintings 
on a number of zivaxes, or small clay tablets, found 
at Penteskaphia near Corinth in 1879, and now in 
the Museum at Berlin. They date from the sixth 
century B.C. 

In the preceding cut, the potter is seated beside 
his wheel, which he turns with one hand, while 
with the other he applies ornament either with 


(Berlin tablet.) 


Exterior of Furnace. 


a brush or stick; if the ornament was engraved 
alone, this would have to be done while the clay 
was still moist; if painted, the vase would be first 
dried in the air. 
The Romans, with whom, as early as the time 
of the second king, Numa, a guild (collegium) of 
potters existed, neither had vessels of painted 
clay amongst their household goods, nor did they 
employ it for the ornamentation of their graves. 
In earlier times at least, they used only coarse and 
entirely unornamented ware. They imported ar- 
tistically executed vases from their neighbours, 


the Etruscans. : 
Republic, as well as in the first hundred years 
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FIOCTILE 


after Christ, the chief place for the manufacture 
of the red crockery generally used in households 
was Arretium (Pliny, H. N, xxxv. 160; Mart. i.54, 6, 
xiv. 98; Dennis, Htruria, ii. 335). The ware of 


|this place was distin- 


guished by a coral-red 
colour, and was gener- 
ally furnished with glaze 
and delicate reliefs ; in 
fact, ornamentation in 
relief was widely em- 
ployed in later Roman 
pottery. Very much val- 
ued was the domestic 


ware, called vasa Samia, 
which was an imitation 
of the earlier pottery 
brought from the island 
of Samos. It was formed 
of fine, réd-coloured clay, 
baked very hard, of thin 
make, and very delicate 
workmanship. It was ‘ 
glazed and generally adorned with reliefs, and 
served especially for the table use of respectable 
people who could not afford silver. 

While this fine ware was made by hand, the 
manufacture of ordinary pottery, as well as of 


Interior of Furnace. 
tablet.) 


(Berlin 


In the last hundred years of the | 


bricks and pipes, especially under the Empire, 
formed an important industry among capitalists, 


Drinking-bow] and Dish of Clay. 


(Pompeii. ) 


who, on finding good clay on their estates, built 
potteries and tile-works, and either worked them 
on their own account through slaves, or had them 
carried on by lessees. The emperor himself, after 
the time of Tiberius, and the members of the im- 
perial family, especially the women, pursued a 
similar trade, as is shown by the trade-mark 
which, according to Roman custom, was borne by 
clay manufactures. 

The production of large statues of clay, apart 
from the purpose of modelling, belongs amongst 
the Greeks to the early times. It continued much 
longer amongst the Italians, especially amongst 
the Etruscans, who furnished the temples at Rome 
with clay images of the gods before the victorious 
campaigns in the East brought marble and bronze 
productions of Greek art to Rome. On the other 
hand, throughout the whole of antiquity, the man- 
ufacture of small clay figures of very various kinds, 
for the decoration of dwellings and graves, and for 
playthings for children, ete., was most extensively 
practised. They were generally made in moulds, 
and after baking were decorated with a coating 
of colour. The excellence which Greek art at- 
tained in this department, as in others, is shown 
by the “figurines” discovered at Tanagra in and 
after 1874. Very important, too, was the manu- 


|facture of clay reliefs, partly with figured repre- 


FICTION 
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FIGULUS 


Etruscan Sarcophagus of Terra-Cotta from Caeré. 


sentation and partly with arabesque patterns, for 
the embellishment of columns, windows, cornices, 
and also of tombstones and sarcophagi. 

The reader is referred for further details and 
illustrations to the article Vas, and to the follow- 
ing works: Krause, Angeiologie (1854); Bliimner, 
Technologie und Terminologie, etc., vol. ii.; Birch, 
History of Ancient Pottery (2d ed. 1873); Jacque- 
mart, History of the Ceramic Art (Eng. trans. 1873) ; 
Kekulé, Thonfiguren aus Tanagra (1878); Jinnicke, 
Grundriss der Keramik (1879); Henzen, Catalogue 
des Figurines Antiques de Terre Cuite du Musée du 
Louvre (1883); Kekulé, Die Antiken Terracotten 
(1880); id. Die Terracotten von Sicilien (1884); Du- 
mont and Chaplain, Céramiques (1888); Pottier, 
Les Statuettes de Terre Cuites dans V Antiquité (1890) ; 
and Robert, La Céramique (1892). 


Fiction. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Ficulea or Ficulnea. An ancient town of the 
Sabines, east of Fidenae (Livy, i. 38). 

Fideiussor. A surety. See INTERCESSIO. 

Fidéenae. Sometimes FipENA (Castel Giubileo), 
an ancient town in the land of the Sabines, five 
miles northeast of Rome, situated on a steep hill 
between the Tiber and the Anio. It is said to 
have been conquered and colonized by Romulus; 
but it was probably colonized by the Etruscan 
Veii, with which city it is found in close alliance. 
It frequently revolted, and was as frequently taken 
by the Romans. Its last revolt was in B.c. 438, 
and in the following year it was destroyed by the 
Romans, but was afterwards rebuilt. 


Fidentia. 


A town in Cisalpine Gaul, on the 


Via Aemilia, between Parma and Placentia. Here 
Sulla’s generals defeated Carbo, B.c, 82, 

Fidepromissor. See INTERCHSSIO. 

Fides. The string of a lyre or harp. See 
Lyra. 

Fides. The Roman personification of honour in 


the keeping of word or oath. As Fides Publica, or 
Honour of the People, this goddess had a temple 
on the Capitol, founded by King Numa, to which 
the Flamines Dialis, Martialis, and Quirinalis rode | 
in a covered chariot or the first of October. At 
the sacrifice they had their right hands wrapped | 


(Louvre.} 


up to the fingers with white bands. The meaning 
of the covered chariot was that honour could not 
be too carefully protected; of the covered right 
hand, that the right hand, the seat of honour, 
should be kept pure and holy. The goddess was 
represented with outstretched right hand and a 
white veil. Her attributes were ears of corn and 
fruits, joined hands, and a turtle-dove. 


Fidictila, or plural Fidictlae. An instrument 
of torture, consisting of a number of strings (Suet. 
Tib. 62, Calig. 33). Like the eculeus and the mod- 
ern rack, it stretched the limbs until the joints 
were dislocated (Marquardt, Privatl. 180). See 
Crux; EcuLEus; TORMENTUM. 


Fidius. See Sancus. 
Fiducia. If a person transferred his property 


to another on condition that it should be restored 
to him, this contract was called fiducia, and the 
person to whom the property was so transferred 
was said fiduciam accipere. A man might transfer 
his property to another for the sake of greater se- 
curity in time of danger, or for other sufficient rea- 
son. The contract of fiducia or pactum fiduciae 
also existed in the case of pignus, and in the case 
ofmancipation. (See EMANCIPATIO.) The hereditas 
itself might be an object of fiducia. The trustee 
was bound to discharge his trust by restoring the 
thing; if he did not, he was liable to an actio fidu- 
ciae or fiduciaria, which was an actio bonae fidei. 
If the trustee was condemned in the action, the 
consequence was infamia. 


Fiduciaria Actio. 
Fife. See Trpra. 
Figlina Ars. See FIcTILn. 

Figtilus. See FIcritp. 

Pigilus, P. Nigrprus. A Pythagorean philoso- 
pher of high reputation, who flourished about sixty 
years B.c. He was so celebrated on account of 
his knowledge that Gellius does not hesitate to 
pronounce him, next to Varro, the most learned of 
the Romans. Mathematical and physical investi- 
gations appear to have occupied a large share of 
his attention ; and such was his fame as an astrol- 
oger that it was generally believed, in later times 


See Fipuctia. 


_ at least, that he had predicted in the most unam- 


FIGURIS 


biguous terms the future greatness of Octavianus 
on hearing the announcement of his birth. In 
the Eusebian Chronicle he is styled “ Pythagoricus 
et Magus.” He, moreover, possessed considerable 
influence in political affairs during the last strug- 
gles of the Republic; was one of the senators se- 
lected by Cicero to take down the depositions and 
examinations of the witnesses who gave evidence 
with regard to Catiline’s conspiracy, B.c. 63; was 
praetor in B.c. 59; took an active part in the civil 
war on the side of Pompey ; was compelled in con- 
sequence by Caesar to live abroad, and died in 
exile B.c. 44. A letter of consolation addressed to 
him by Cicero (Ad Fam. iv. 13) is extant. 

Aulus Gellius, who entertained the strongest ad- 
miration for the talents and acquirements of Figu- 
lus, says that his works were little studied, and were 
of no practical value, in consequence of the sub- 
tlety and obscurity by which they were character- 
ized; but the quotations adduced by him (xix. 14) 
as specimens scarcely bear out the charge, when 
we consider the nature of the subject. The names 
of the following pieces have been preserved: De 
Sphaera Barbarica et Graecanica, De Animalibus, 
De Extis, De Auguriis, De Ventis, and Commentarii 
Grammatici in at least twenty-four books. The 
fragments which have survived have been care- 
fully collected and illustrated by Rutgersius in 
his Variae Lectiones, iii. 16 (Leyden, 1618). See 
Hertz, De Nigidii Studiis atque Operibus (Berlin, 
1845); Klein, De Vita Nigidii (Bonn, 1861); Brey- 
sig, De Nigidii Figuli Fragmentis (Berlin, 1854); and 
Roébrig, De Nigid. Figulo (Coburg, 1887). 


Piguris, CARMEN DE. See CARMEN. 
Filelfo, FRANCESCO. See PHILELPHUS. 
FPiliusfamilias. See FAMILia. 


Fimbria, C. Fuavius. (1) A jurist and an ora- 
tor, consul B.c. 104 (Cic. pro Plane.5; 21; Brut. 34; 
45). (2) Son of the preceding, and one of the most 
violent partisans of Marius and Cinna during the 
civil war with Sulla. In B.c. 86 he was sent into 
Asia as legate of Valerius Flaccus, whom he in- 
duced the soldiers to put to death. He then car- 
ried on war against Mithridates; but in 84 he was 
attacked by Sulla, and being deserted by his 
troops, put an end to his life (Livy, Zpit. 32). 


Pimbriae (6vcavo.; in grammarians also kpoo- 
coi). Tassels; a fringe. When the weaver had 
finished any garment on the loom (see TELA), the 
thrums, i.e. the extremities of the threads of the 
warp, hung in a row at the bottom. 
they were frequently left, being considered orna- 
mental. Often also, to prevent them from ravel- 
ling, and to give a still more artificial and orna- 
mental appearance, they were separated into bun- 
dles, each of which was twisted, and tied in one or 
more knots. The thrums were thus, by a very 
simple process, transformed into a row of tassels. 
The linen shirts found in Egyptian tombs some- 
times show this ornament along their lower edge, 
and illustrate, in a very interesting manner, the 
description of these garments by Herodotus (ii. 81). 
Among the Greeks and Romans fringes were sel- 
dom worn except by women (Pollux, vii. 64). We 
find, however, a long-sleeved tunic with fimbriae 
at the wrists, worn by Iulius Caesar (Suet. Tul. 45; 
ef. CLavus Latus). Of the manner of displaying 
them the best idea may be formed by an inspec- 
tion of the annexed illustration, taken from a small 
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In this state | 


FIRMUM 


bronze, representing a Roman lady who wears an 
inner and an outer tunic, the latter being fringed, 
and over these a large shaw] or pallium. 


(From an ancient bronze.) 


Fimbriae. 


Among barbarous nations the upper garment 
was often worn with a fringe by men. 


Finance. See AERARIUM; Fiscus; MONETA; 
PORTORIUM ; PUBLICANI; TELONAE. 


Finitores. See AGRIMENSORES. 

Fire, Gop or. See HEPHAESTUS; VULCANUS. 
Fire-Brigade. See VIGILES. 

Fire-Engines. See SIPHo. 


Firmianus Symphosius, Cariius. The author 
of a collection of a hundred riddles, each consist- 
ing of three hexameters, intended for use during 
the Saturnalia. The diction and prosody are cor- 
rect, though the work is probably as late as the 
fifth century a.D. The title of the book is Aenig- 
mata. The text is to be found in Wernsdorf’s 
Poetae Latini Minores, vol. vi., and there is a com- 
mentary in the edition by Heumann (Hanover, 
1722). See Paul, De Symposit Aenigmatis (Berlin, 
1854); and the translation into French by Corpet 
(Paris, 1868). 

Firmicus Maternus. (1) Iutius. A Sicilian, 
the author of an astrological work in eight books 
(Matheseos Libri), finished a.p. 354. It is a complete 
system and defence of astrology, conceived in the 
Neo-Platonic spirit, and hostile to Christianity. 
It contains the earliest known mention of alchemy 
(iii. 15). The work is monotonous in diction, and 
hazy inits reasoning. The editio princeps appeared 
at Venice in 1499. A critical edition by K. Sittl 
was in 1892 announced as in preparation. See M. 
Bonner in the Revue de Philologie, viii. 187; and 
Dombart in the Jahrb. fiir Philol. 125,590. (2) A 
Christian writer of about the same period as the 
preceding, who wrote De Errore Profanarum Re- 
ligionwm in 346 or 347 A.D. Nothing is known of 
the personality of the author, whose diction is rhe- 
torical but plebeian. Good editions are those of 
Bursian (Leipzig, 1856) and Halm (with Minucius) 
(Vienna, 1867), 

Firmum. A town in Picenum, three miles from 
the coast, where there was a strongly fortified bar- 
bour (Castellum Firmanum). (Mela, ii. 4.) 


FIRMUS 


Firmus or Firmius. One of those ephemeral 
Roman emperors known in history by the name of 
tyrants, because they were usurpers of power 
under legitimate sovereigns. He was born in 
Seleucia in Syria, and owned extensive possessions 
in Egypt. Urged on by the impetuosity and love 
of change peculiar to the Egyptian Greeks, he 
seized upon Alexandria, and assumed the title of 
Augustus, one of his objects being to aid the cause 
of Zenobia(q.v.) who had already been conquered by 
Aurelian, but whose power was still not completely 
overthrown. Aurelian marched against Firmus 
with his usual rapidity, defeated him, took him 
prisoner, and inflicted on him the punishment of 
the cross (A.D. 273). Firmus is described as having 
been of extraordinary stature and strength of body. 
His aspect was so forbidding that he obtained in 
derision the surname of Cyclops. His life was 
written by Vopiscus. 

See GLADIATORES. 

Fiscellus. That part of the chain of the Apen- 
nines which separates the Sabines from Picenum 
(Plin. H. N. vi. 12). Mount Fiscellus was reported 
by Varro to be the only spot in Italy in which wild 
goats were to be found (Varro, R. R. ii. 1). 


Fiscales. 


Fiscus. The emperor’s private purse, as dis- 
tinguished from the public treasury (aerarium). 
It was instituted by Augustus, and was under the 
exclusive control ofthe emperor. The chief sources 
from which it was replenished were the entire rev- 
enues of the imperial provinces, the produce of 
unclaimed estates, and of confiscations. The main 
items of fiscal expenditure were the army, the fleet, 
and war material, the salaries of officials, the pro- 
vision of corn for Rome, postal communication, and 
the public buildings. For the officials who admin- 
istered the fiscus, see PROCURATOR; see also ABRA- 
RIUM. 


Fissi Dies. See Dies, p. 512. 


Fish. See DIAETETICA; VICTUS. 


Fistuca. An instrument used for ramming down 
pavements and threshing-floors and the foundations 
of buildings (Cato, R. R.18, 28), and also for driving 
piles (Caes. B. G. iv. 17). 4 

Fisttila. Properly a reed, a Pan’s-pipe (ovpry); 
then a water-pipe (c@Any), usually made of lead, 
but in the villa of Antoninus Pius of pure silver (ef, 
Stat. Silv. i. 5, 48). 


Plabellum (furis, puridioy). A fan (Terent. Lun. 
iii. 5,50). The fans of the Greek and Roman ladies 
were made with the leaves of the lotus plant, of 
peacock’s feathers (Prop. ii. 24, 11), or some expen- 
sive material, painted in brill- 
iant colours (Mart. iii. 82). They 
were not constructed to open and 
shut, like ours, but were stiff, 
and had a long handle, the most 
convenient form for the manner 
in which they were used—viz., 
for one person to fan another, a 
slave always being employed for 
the purpose, known as flabelliger 
_ (Plaut. Trin, ii, 129). The left-hand figure in the 

illustration represents a fan of lotus leaf, from a 
Pompeian painting; the right-hand one, of pea- 
cock’s feathers, from a painting discovered at 
Stabia. See Uzanne, Les Ornements de la Femme 
(Paris, 1892). 


Flabella. 
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FLAGRUM 


Flaccus, A. PERSIUS. See PERSIUS. 


Flaccus, Futvius. The name of two distin- 
guished families in the Fulvia and Valeria gentes. 
Many of the members of both families held the 
highest offices in the State; but the best known 
are: (1) M. Futvius Fraccus, the friend of the 
Gracchi, consul in B.c. 125, and one of the trium- 
virs for carrying into execution the agrarian law 
of Tib. Gracchus. He was slain, together with C. 
Gracchus, in B.c. 121, (See Graccuus.) (2) L. 
VaLeRiIvus FLaccus, consul in B.c. 100 with Ma- 
rius, when he took an active part in putting down 
the insurrection of Saturninus. In B.c. 86 he was 
chosen consul in place of Marius, but was put to 
death by his soldiers at the instigation of Fimbria. 
(3) CALPURNIUS, a vhetorician of the time of the 
emperor Hadrian. He is the author of fifty-one 
declamationes, usually printed with those of Quin- 
tilian. (See QUINTILIANUS.) (4) C. VALERIUS 
FLACCUS, a native of Padua, who lived in the time 
of Vespasian, and wrote the Argonautica, an un- 
finished heroic poem, in eight books, on the Argo- 
nautic expedition, which is extant, and of which 
the best editions are those of Wagner (Gottingen, 
1805), Thilo (Halle, 1863), Schenk] (Berlin, 1871), 
and Bihrens (Leipzig, 1875). The poem is a free 
imitation of Apollonius Rhodius, and is in style 
animated, rhetorical, and rich. (5) GRANIUS. See 
PAPIRIUS. 


Flaccus, M. VeErrRIus. See VERRIUS FLACCUS. 


Flaccus, Q. Horatius. See Horatius. 


Flaccus, SictLus. A professional agrimensor 
of the time of Nero, the author of a treatise De 
Condicionibus Agrorum, part of which has been 
preserved. See AGRIMENSORES. 


Flagrum, dim. Flagellum (uao7i€). A “cat” or 
scourge, made with a great number of knotted and 
twisted tails, like the numerous feelers of the poly- 
pus, which are consequently designated by the 
same name (Ovid, Met. iv. 367). It was chiefly 
employed for the punishment of slaves (Juv. vi. 
478; Hor. Sat. i. 2, 41), but also as a driving whip, 
in threshing grain, for self-punishment by the 
priests of Cybelé, and in the contests of gladiators, 
as in the illustration below. It is characterized 


Flagellum, 


by the epithet horribile, in some cases even pro- 
duced death, and the nature of the wound caused 
by it is always specified by words which are 
descriptive of cutting, such as caedere, secare, scin- 
dere, etee The flagrum was frequently knotted 
with bones or heavy bits of bronze (dorpayadorn), 
or even furnished with hooks, in which case it was 
called scorpio. A whip with a single lash was 
known as scutica. A scourged slave was styled 
fagrio. During the Saturnalia (q. v.) the scourge 


FLAGS 


was put away under the seal of the master. See 
SERVUs. 


Plags. See SIGNUM; VEXILLUM. 


Flamen (from flare, one who blows or kindles 
the sacrificial fire; or from the root of flagro, to 
burn). The special priest of a special deity among 
the Romans (Cic. De Leg. ii.8). There were fifteen 
flamines—three higher ones (flamines maiores) of 
patrician rank: these were the flamen Dialis (of 
Iupiter ), Martialis (of Mars), and Quirinalis (of 
Quirinus). The remaining twelve were jflamines 
minores, plebeians, and attached to less important 
deities, as Vulcanus, Flora, Pomona, and Carmenta. 
Their office was for life, and they could be deprived 
of it only in certain cases. The emblem of their 
dignity was a white conical hat (apex) made out 
of the hide of a sacrificed animal, and having an 
olive branch and woollen thread at the top. This 
the flamines were obliged to wear always out of 
doors—indeed, the flamen Dialis had originally to 
wear it indoors as well. They were exempted 
from all the duties of civic life, and excluded at 
the same time from all participation in polities. 
In course of time they were allowed to hold urban 
offices, but even then they were forbidden to go 
out of Italy. 
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The flamen Dialis was originally not allowed to | 


spend a night away from home; in later times, 


Coin of a Flamen Martialis. 


(Spanheim.) 


under the Empire, the pontifex could allow him 
to sleep out for two nights in the year. Indeed, 
the flamen Dialis, whose superior position among 
the flamens conferred upon him certain privileges, 
as the toga praetexta, the sella curulis, a seat in the 
Senate, and the services of a lictor, was in propor- 
tion obliged to submit to more restrictions than 
the rest. He, his wife, their children, and his house 
on the Palatine were dedicated to this god. He 
must be born of a marriage celebrated by confar- 
reatio, and live himself in indissoluble marriage. 
If his wife died, he resigned his office. In the per- 
formance of his sacred functions he was assisted 
by his children as camilli. (See CAMILLUS.) Every 
day was for him a holy day, so that he never ap- 
peared without the insignia of his office, the coni- 
cal hat, the thick woollen toga praetexta woven by 
his wife, the sacrificial knife, and a rod to keep 
the people away from him. He was preceded by 
his lictor, and by heralds who called on the people 
to stop their work, as the flamen was not permit- 
ted to look upon any labour. He was not allowed 
to set eyes on an armed host; to mount, or even 
to touch, a horse; to touch a corpse, or grave, or 
a goat, or a dog, or raw meat, or anything unclean. 
He must not have near him or behold anything in 
the shape of a chain; consequently there must be 
no knots, but only clasps, on his raiment; the ring 
on his finger was broken, and any one who came 
into his house with chains must instantly be loos- 


FLAMININUS 


ened. Ifhe were guilty of any carelessness in the 
sacrifices, or if his hat fell from his head, he had to 
resign. His wife, the flaminica, was priestess of 
Tuno. She had, in like manner, to appear always 
in her insignia of oftice—a long woollen robe, with 
her hair woven with a purple fillet (tutwlwm) and 
arranged in pyramidal form, her head covered with 
a veil and a kerchief, and carrying a sacrificial 
knife. On certain days she was forbidden to comb 
her hair. The chief business of the flamines con- 
sisted in daily sacrifices ; on certain special occa- 
sions they acted with the pontifices and the Vestal 
Virgins. The three superior flamines offered a 
sacrifice to Fides Publica at the Capitol on the Ka- 
lends of October, driving there in a two- horse 
chariot. During the imperial period flamines of 
the deified emperors were added to the others. 
See the illustration under APEX. 


Flaminia Via. See VIAR. 


See FLAMEN. 


Flamininus. (1) Tirus Qurinctius. A distin- 
guished Roman general, made consul B.C. 198, before 
he was thirty years of age, and had the province 
of Macedonia assigned to him, with the charge of 
continuing the war against Philip, which had them 
lasted for two years, without any definite success 
on the part of the Romans. In his first campaign 
he drove Philip from the banks of the Aoiis, and, 


Flaminica, 


j}among other important movements, succeeded in 


detaching the Achaeans from the Macedonian al- 
liance. In the following year Flamininus, being 
confirmed by the Senate in his command as pro- 
consul, before commencing hostilities afresh, held 
a conference with Philip on the coast of the Maliac 
Gulf, and allowed him to send ambassadors to 
Rome to negotiate a peace. These negotiations, 
however, proving fruitless, Flamininus marched 
into Thessaly, where Philip had taken up a posi- 
tion, and totally defeated him in the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, in a spot broken by small hills, be- 
tween Pherae and Larissa. The Macedonians lost 
8000 killed and 5000 prisoners. After granting 
peace to the Macedonian monarch on severe and 
humiliating terms, Flamininus was continued in 
his command for another year, B.C. 196, to see these 
conditions executed. In that year, at the meeting 
of the Isthmian Games, where multitudes had as- 
sembled from every part of Greece, Flamininus. 
caused a crier to proclaim, “that the Senate and 
people of Rome, and their commander Titus Quinc- 
tius, having subdued Philip and the Macedonians, 
now restored the Corinthians, Phocians, Locrians, 
Euboeans, Thessalians, Achaeans, etc., to their free- 
dom and independence, and to the enjoyment of 
their own laws.” Bursts of applause followed 
this announcement, and the crowd pressed forward 
to express their gratitude to Flamininus, whose 
conduct throughout these memorable transactions 
was marked by a wisdom, moderation, and liberal- 
ity seldom found united in a victorious Roman 
general, He was thus the means of prolonging 
the independence of the Greek States for half a 
century more. In the following year, B.c. 195, 
Flamininus was intrusted with the war against 
Nabis, tyrant of Lacedaemon, who had treacher- 
ously seized upon the city of Argos. The Roman 
commander marched into Laconia, and laid siege 
to Sparta, but met with a brave resistance, and 
at last agreed to grant peace to Nabis on condition 
that he should give up Argos and all the other 


FLAMINIUS 


places which he had usurped, and restore their 
lands to the descendants of the Messenians. His 
motives for granting peace to Nabis were, he said, 
partly to prevent the destruction of one of the 
most illustrious of the Greek cities, and partly the 
great preparations which Antiochus, king of Syria, 
was then making on the coast of Asia. Livy sug- 
gests, as another probable reason, that Flamininus 
wished to terminate the war himself, and not to 
give time to a new consul to supersede him and 
reap the honours of the victory. The Senate con- 
firmed the peace with Nabis, and in the following 
year, B.C. 194, Flamininus, having settled the af- 
fairs of Greece, prepared to return to Italy. Hay- 
ing repaired to Corinth, where deputations from 
all the Grecian cities had assembled, he took a 
friendly leave of them, withdrew his garrisons 
from all their cities, and left them to the enjoy- 
ment of their own freedom. On returning to Italy, 
both he and his soldiers were received with great 
demonstrations of joy, and the Senate decreed him 
a triumph for three days. Before the chariot of 
Flamininus, in the celebration of this triumph, 
appeared, among the hostages, Demetrius, son of 
Philip, and Armenes, son of Nabis; and in the rear 
followed the Roman prisoners, who had been sold 
as slaves to the Greeks by Hannibal during the 
Second Punic War, and whose liberation Flamini- 
nus had obtained from the gratitude of the Grecian 
States, The Achaeans alone are said to have liber- 
ated 1200, for whom they paid 100 talents (about 
$110,000) as compensation-money to their masters. 
In the year B.c. 183, Flamininus was sent to Prusias, 
king of Bithynia, upon the ungracious mission of de- 
manding the person of Hannibal, then in his old 
age, and arefugee at the court of Prusias. The mon- 
arch was prevailed upon to violate the claims of 
hospitality, but the Carthaginian prevented this 
treachery by destroying himself with poison. In 
the year B.C. 168, Flamininus was made augur, in 
the room of C. Claudius deceased (Livy, xlv. 44), 
after which he is no longer mentioned in history 
(Plut. Plamin.). 

(2) Lucius, brother of the preceding, com- 
manded the Roman fleet during the first cam- 
paign of Quinctius, and scoured the coasts of 
Euboea, Corinth, and other districts at that time 
allied or subject to the king of Macedonia. He 
was afterwards expelled from the Senate by Cato, 
when censor, for having put to death a Gallic pris- 
oner to gratify a favourite of his (Plut. Flamin.). 


Flaminius. (1) Gaius, consul for the first time 
in B,C. 223, when he gained a victory over the In- 
subrian Gauls; and censor in 220, when he exe- 
cuted two great works which bore his name—viz., 
the Circus Flaminius and the Via Flaminia. In 
his second consulship (217) he was defeated and 
slain by Hannibal, at the battle of the Lake Trasi- 
menus (Livy, xxi. 57; 633; id. xxii., ete.; Polyb. ii. 
32, etc.). (2) Galus, a son of the preceding, was 
curule aedile in B.C. 196, when he distributed great 
quantities of grain among the people at a nominal 
price, this grain having been given him by the 
Sicilians as a memorial of gratitude to his father, 
who had governed them with much integrity. He 
was praetor in 193 and consul in 185, when he de- 
feated the Ligurians. 


Flammearii. Makers of flammea. 


MEUM. 
Flammedlum. See FLAMMEUM, 


See FLAM- 
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Flammeum, dim. Flammedélum. The marriage 
veil, worn by a Roman bride on her wed- 
ding-day. It was of a brilliant yellow 
colour (Plin. H. N. xxi. 22), like a flame, 
from which circumstance the name 
arose; and of large dimensions, suffi- 
cient to cover the whole person from 
head to foot. During the ceremony 
it was worn over the head, to shield 
the downeast looks of virgin modesty 
(Lucan. ii. 361), as exhibited in the 
annexed figure, from a Roman marble, 
representing a bride (nupta) at her 
wedding; and was so retained until 
she arrived at her new home, when 
she was unveiled by her husband; as 
is exemplified by the fellowing figure, also from a 
Roman marble, in 
which the bride is 
seen sitting unveiled 
upon a couch, but 
with the flammeum 
still on her shoul- 
ders, and exhibiting 
a very natural ges- 
ture of feminine mod- 
esty, or regret for the 
loss of her old friends 
and companions. See 
MATRIMONIUM. 


Flanaticus Sinus. A gulf lying between Istria 
and Liburnia, in the Adriatic. It was also called 
Polaticus Sinus, from the town of Pola in its vicin- 
ity. The name Flanaticus was derived from the 
adjacent town of Flanona. The modern name is 
the Gulf of Quarnaro (Plin. H._N. iii. 19). 


Flavia Domitilla. See DomrTILia. 


Flavia Gens. Celebrated as the house to which 
the emperor Vespasian belonged. During the 
later period of the Roman Empire the name Fla- 
vius descended from one emperor to another, Con- 
stantius, the father of Constantine the Great, being 
the first in the series. 


Flavian Emperors. A name applied specifical- 
ly to three Roman emperors—Vespasian, Titus, 
and Domitian—as belonging to the gens Flavia - 
(Suet. Vesp. 1). 

Flavianum Ius. See IURISPRUDENTIA. 

Flavius, GNAEus. The secretary to the censor 
Appius Claudius Caecus, and memorable for having 
made public certain technicalities of legal pro- 
cedure that had previously been known to the 
patricians alone. These were the actiones legis, the 
rules of the Calendar, the formulae, etc. He was 
made a senator by Claudius, and was curule aedile 
in B.C. 303, a choice which so disgusted the patri- 
cians that the greater part of the nobles laid aside 
their insignia—the gold rings and phalerae. Fla- 
vius met their contemptuous treatment with great 
coolness and hauteur, and a number of anecdotes 
are preserved of this rivalry. See Pliny, H. N. 
xxxili.1; Cie. Pro Mur.11; Livy, ix. 46; Gell. vii. 9. 

Flavius. A brother of the German patriot Ar- 
minius (q. Vv.) and a distinguished officer in the Ro- 
man army (Tac. Ann. ii. 9). 

Flavius Fimbria. See Fimpria. 


See IosEPHus. 


Flammeum. 
(Rich.) 


Flammeum. 


(Rich.) 


Flavius Iosephus. 


Flavius Vopiscus. See Vopiscus. 


FLAVUS 


Flavus. (1) L. Caxserius, a tribune of the 
people, deposed from his office in B.c. 44 by Julius 
Caesar for having removed the crowns from Caesar’s 
statues and for imprisoning a person who had sa- 
luted Caesar by the title of rex. At the next elec- 
tion for consul, Flavus received many votes, and 
for his defiant bearing towards the dictator en- 
joyed a considerable popularity (Suet. Caes. 79, 80; 
Plut. Caes. 61; Ant. 12). (2) SuBRIUuS, an officer 
in the Praetorian Guards who took an active part 
in Piso’s conspiracy against Nero in a.p. 66 (Dio 
Cass. Ixii. 24). 


Flax. See Linum. 
Fieet. See Ciassis; Navis. 
Flesh. See DIAETETICA; VICTUS. 


Flevum, Flevo. See RHENUs. 

Flora. The goddess of flowers, and a very an- 
cient Italian deity, being one of those said to have 
been worshipped by Tatius. Her festival was 
termed Floralia, and was celebrated at the end of 
April and beginning of 
May. It greatly degener- 
ated, however, in the 
course of time, and be- 
came so offensive to pur- 
ity as not to bear the pres- 
ence of virtuous charac- 
ters. The story of Cato 
the Censor in relation to 
this festival is well 
known (Val. Max. ii. 10). 
The Romans, who in gen- 
eral displayed great cru- 
dity in the legends which 
they invented for their 
deities,said that Flora had 
been a courtesan, who, 
having acquired immense 
wealth at Rome in the 
early days of the Republic, 
left it to the Roman peo- 
ple, on condition of their 
always celebrating her 
birthday with feasts (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 35; Lac- 
tant. 1, 24). Flora being an ancient Latin deity, 
was addressed by the title of Mater (Cic. in Verr. 
y. 14; Lucret. v. 738). In later times, Flora was 
‘identified with the Greek Chloris. See HORAE. 


Floralia or Florales Ludi. A festival which 
was celebrated at Rome in honour of Flora or 
Chloris. It was said to have been instituted in 
B.C. 238, on the occasion of the dedication of a tem- 
ple to Flora by the aediles L. and M. Publicius in 
the Circus Maximus (C. J. L. i. 392), at the com- 
mand of an oracle in the Sibylline Books, for the 
purpose of obtaining from the goddess her protec- 
tion of the blossoms (Plin. H. N. xviii. § 286). In 
the consulship of L. Postumins Albinus and M. 
Popilius Laenas (B.c. 173), it was made an annual 
festival, at the command of the Senate, by the 
aedile C. Servilius (Mommsen, Rém. Miinzw. p. 645), 
as the blossoms in that year had severely suffered 
from winds, hail, and rain. By degrees it was ex- 
tended to six days (April 28-May 3). 

The celebration was, as usual, conducted by the 
aediles, and was carried on with excessive merri- 
ment, drinking, and lascivious games (Mart. i. 3; 
Sen. Epist. 96). From Valerius Maximus we learn 
that theatrical and mimic representations formed 


Flora. (From an ancient 
statue.) 
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a principal part of the various amusements, and 
that it was customary for the assembled people 
on this occasion to require the actresses to ap- 
pear naked on the stage, and to amuse the multi- 
tude with indecent gestures and dances. The 
last day was devoted to a beast-hunt in the 
Circus, but there were no races, Similar festivals, 
chiefly in spring and autumn, are in Southern 
countries seasons for rejoicing, and, as it were, 
called forth by the season of the year itself, with- 
out any distinct connection with any particular 
divinity; they are to this day very popular in Italy, 
and in ancient times we find them celebrated from 
the southern to the northern extremity of Italy. 
(See ANTHESPHORIA, and Justin, xliii. 4.) The 
Floralia were originally festivals of the country 
people (Preller, Rém. Myth. 379), which were after- 
wards, in Italy as in Greece, introduced into the 
towns, where they naturally assumed a more dis- 
solute and licentious character, while the country 
people continued to celebrate them in their old 
and merry but innocent manner; and it is highly 
probable that such festivals did not become con- 
nected with the worship of any particular deity 
until a comparatively late period. This would 
account for the late introduction of the Floralia 
at Rome, as well as for the manner in which we 
find them celebrated there. 


Florentia. The modern Firenze, or Florence; 
a town in Etruria, sprung from the ancient Fie- 
solé, and subsequently a Roman colony, situated 
on the Arnus (Arno). The Florentini are men- 
tioned by Tacitus (Ann, i. 79) as sending a deputa- 
tion to Rome in a.p. 16. Its greatness as a city 
dates from the Middle Ages. See Perrens, Histoire 
de Florence (1877-80) ; Yriarte, Florence (1882). 


Plorus. (1) L. ANNAEUS (in one MS. called 
Iuuius), a Latin historian, who was born, accord- 
ing to the common opinion, in Spain, but, as others 
maintain, in Gaul, and who wrote in the reign of 
Trajan. He was still living in the time of Hadri- 
an, and is perhaps the same individual to whom, 
according to Spartianus, this emperor addressed 
some sportive verses. Florus has left an abridg- 
ment of Roman History, entitled Epitome de Gestis 
Romanorum, divided into two (in some MSS. four) 
books. It commences with the origin of Rome, 
and extends to A.U.C. 725, when Augustus closed 
the Temple of Ianus, a ceremony which had not 
taken place for 206 years previous. This work is 
based not merely upon Livy, but upon many ear- 
lier historians, no part of whose works any longer 
remains. It is less a history than a eulogy of the 
Roman people, written with elegance, but at the 
same time, in an oratorical style, and not without 
affectation. Oftentimes facts are merely hinted 
at, and events are passed over with a flourish of 
rhetoric ; while the declamatory tone which every- 
where prevails, and the concise and sententious 
phrases in which Florus is fond of indulging, impart 
an air of formality to his writings, and render them 
monotonous, and sometimes obscure, Florus like- 
wise commits many errors of a geographical nat- 
ure, and on many occasions is defective in point 
of chronology. His text has reached us in a very 
corrupt state, and abounds with interpolations. 
The epitome was very popular in the Middle Ages. 
The best edition of Florus is that of Jahn (1852), 
revised by Halm (Leipzig, 1854). See Heyn, De 
Floro Historico (Bonn, 1866); Bizos, Flori Hist. 
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etc. de Vero Nomine, Aetate, Scriptis (Paris, 1876) ; 
and on the style, Egen, De Floro Hist. Elocutionis 
Tacit. Imitatore (Minster, 1882), and Thomé, De 
Flori Elocutione (Frankenstein, 1881). Florus is 
possibly identical with the author of a school 
theme on Vergil, of which the introduction has 
been preserved, and is printed in Halm’s edition 
of the epitome, and with the poet on whom Ha- 
drian cracked the joke preserved by Spartianus 
(Hadr. 16). This Florus, however, is called PuB- 
Lius in one MS. See E, Miiller, De P. Annio Floro 
Poeta (Berlin, 1855), and Eyssenhardt, Hadrian 
und Florus (Berlin, 1882). (2) TuLrus, a poet 
of the time of Horace ( £pist.i.3; ii. 2). (3) 
Grssius or CESTIUS, a procurator of Iudaea, 
A.D. 64-65, whose oppression was the chief 
cause of the Jewish revolt in 66 (Tacit. ist. 
v. 10). 
Flowers. See Hortus. 


Flowers, GODDESS OF. See CHLORIS; FLORA. 


Flute. See TIBIA. 

Focalé. A covering for the throat (fauces), 
sometimes drawn also over the ears (Mart. iv. 41). 
It was made of wool and worn by infirm and deli- 
cate persons. Its use by others was regarded as 
effeminate (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 255). 

Focus, dim. Foctilus (éoria: eaoydpa, eoxapis, 
dim. éoydpiov). A fireplace; a hearth; a brazier. 
The fireplace, while serving all the requirements 
of ordinary life, possessed a sacred character both 
among the Greeks and Romans. In the primitive 
Greek house the eoydpa stood against, or near, the 
back wall of the péyapoy, the kitchen and living- 
room of the family; in the more spacious dwell- 
ings of a later age it was transferred, with other 
objects of domestic worship, to a small private 
chapel, vaulted so as to resemble the Tholos, the 
dome-shaped éoria of the State. The well-known 
use of the hearth as a sanctuary for suppliants oc- 
eurs.as early as Homer (Od. vii. 153-169). See Do- 
MUS. 

Among the Romans the fireplace was dedicated 
to the Lares of each family (Plant. Awl. 11. 8,16); a 
consecration which did not interfere with its 
homely uses. On festivals the housewife decora- 
ted the hearth with garlands (Ovid, Trist. v. 5, 10) ; 
a woollen fillet was sometimes added, nor were 
animal sacrifices unknown (Propert. v. 6, 1-6). 
The phrase pro aris et focis expressed attachment 
to all that was most dear and venerable (Cie. 
N. D, iii. 40, § 94). At Rome, too, the progress of 
wealth and refinement led to the removal of the 
focus and Penates to an inner apartment (Mar- 
quardt, Privatl, 234). In the Pompeian houses we 
see the atrium, now become a reception - room, 
adorned with a fountain and a marble table (car- 
tibulum ), but no longer with a hearth. See La- 
RARIUM. 

The focus was usually a fixture, constructed of 


Focus from Caeré. 


(British Museum.) 
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stone or brick, and elevated a few inches above the 
ground. It was also frequently made of bronze, 
variously ornamented, and could then be carried 
from room to room. 

The small portable brazier or chafing - dish, 
called foculus or éoxap.oy, was especially used in 
sacrifices; and the same name was applied to the 
hollow or fire-pan at the top of an altar (Livy, ii. 
12; Cie. Pro Domo, 47, § 123; see ARA). The mov- 
able focus or foculus was also employed in the 
kitchen (Plaut. Capt. iv. 2, 68; Juv. iii. 262), and for 


(Overbeck. ) 


Bronze Foci from Pompeii. 


keeping things hot was brought into the dining- 
room (Sen. Ep. 78, § 23). See CALDARIUM, and the 
illustration under AUTHEPSA. 

Fodina. See METALLUM. 


Foederatae Civitates, Foederati, Socii. In 
extending her influence and dominions beyond the 
seven hills, Rome followed two alternative courses. 
One was to conclude a treaty of alliance with a 
community between which and herself there had 
previously been no relation; the other was to re- 
duce such community to complete subjection by 
conquest or enforced surrender (Livy, xxxiv. 17; iv. 
30; vili.2). Where there was a treaty of alliance 
(foedus), the allied community was described by 
the terms prefixed to this article. At first, of course, 
such allies were exclusively Italian; in particular 
the Socii and Latini, who forced on the Social 
War, B.C. 90, though no town which had obtained 
the Roman civitas, or which was a Roman or Latin 
colony (see COLONIA), was said to be foederata. 
But even long before that war Rome had attached 
allies to herself by treaty outside Italy, both states 
governed on the republican principle and foreign 
princes (e. g. Ptolemaeus Philadelphus, B.c. 273, 
Dio Cass. 147; and Hiero of Syracuse, a year later, 
Polyb. i. 16). After the extension of the Roman 
imperium into the provinces, two kinds of foederati 
populi or civitates have to be distinguished: those 
whose territory lay within the bounds of a Roman 
province, and those which were genuinely foreign. 
The latter, however, after the subjection of the 
kings of Macedon and Syria, were constantly be- 
coming mere tribute-payers to Rome (Livy, xlii. 6; 
xlv. 18, 44), and as a general rule had to be content 
with concealing their practical vassalage (Sall. 


| Jug. 14) under the thin disguise of “friends and 


allies of the Roman people” (Caes. B. G. i. 8,35, 43; 
iv. 12; vii. 31; Cie. Pro Lege Manilia, 5, 12). 

The foedera were of three kinds, stipulating 
merely for friendship between the contracting par- 
ties, or for reciprocal hospitality, or for military 
subvention. Those of the first kind (Polyb. iii. 
22; Livy, xxxviii. 38) provided that the two States 
should not engage in war with one another with- 
out first making every attempt at an amicable set- 
tlement (e.g. the treaty with Alba, Dionys. iii. 3), 
and contained regulations as to the sojourn of the 
citizens of each on the territory of the other, and 
the measure of legal protection they should enjoy 
(e. g. Carthage, Polyb. iii. 22-24). Other terms in 


FOEDUS 


such treaties, especially when concluded after a 
war, are exemplified by those with Carthage after 
the Sicilian and Second Punic Wars, with Philip 
of Macedon, and with Antiochus. Treaties of the 
second kind, which bargained for greater intimacy 
between the two States, are exemplified by that 
with the Aedui (Caes. B. G.i. 31). Those provid- 
ing for military assistance varied with the power 
and eminence of the allied State; sometimes they 
placed the parties on an absolute equality (Livy, 
XxXXly. 57)—e. g, those with Camerinum and Hera- 
clea, with the Aetolians, the Jews (Iosephus, Ant. 
Jud. xii. 10, 6), and Rhodians; in other cases the 
socius was subordinated to Rome, being required 
to “respect her majesty” (Cic. Pro Balb. 16, 35; 
Dig. xlix. 15,7,1); it remained free, but practically 
was at Rome’s orders, as a client at those of his 
patron, though the Romans admitted their obliga- 
tion to atford full protection (Livy, xxx. 42), and 
included the socius in their own treaties with 
neighbouring peoples (Polyb. iii. 22 foll., xv. 18; 
Livy, xxx. 37, xxxviii. 11, 38). 

The condition of the socii and foederati was 
originally one of tolerable independence, subject 
to the obligation of furnishing a contingent to the 
Roman army; but it was continuously depressed 


by the increasing power of Rome, and the result- | 
ing discontent culminated in the Social War, at | 
the termination of which the Leges Iulia and | 


Plautia Papiria brought the Roman civitas within 
the reach of all who were domiciled in Italy (see 
Crviras), from whose territories this class of com- 
munity now disappeared. 
seem, however, to have acquired the benefits of 
these statutes only on condition of becoming fun- 
dus (see below). 

There were also foederatae civitates in most of 
the provinces, their treaty of course being anterior 
to the formation of the province itself; thus there 
were three in both Sicily and Baetica, and others 
in Asia Minor; Athens, Rhodes, and Tyre were also 


federate towns, and Cicero (Pro Scauro, 44) regards | 


it as a dishonour to Sardinia that in all that island 


Civitates foederatae | 
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there was no town which “ was free and united by | 


friendship with the Roman people.” These feder- 


' made of goat’s skin (folles hircint), are 


ate towns in the provinces enjoyed certain privi-_ 


leges not shared by the ordinary provincial town. 
Their citizens were exempted from payment of the 
land impost (vectigal), and perhaps from some of 


the other ordinary taxes of the State; and they | 


possessed atrovouia, the independent control of 
their own affairs, with some measure of legislative 
and judicial power, excluding the authority of the 
provincial governor; but this perhaps was more 
theoretical than practical, especially when a Ro- 
man army came their way (Plut. Pomp. 10). It is 
hardly necessary to say that the foederatae civita- 
tes were forbidden to embark on any independent 
foreign policy. They were free to adopt the civil 
law of Rome in whole or part. Thus even before 
the Social War it was not unusual for the Socii 
and Latini to adopt Roman laws into their own 
system. In such cases the State which adopted a 
Roman statute was said in eam legem fundus fieri ; 
but of course it did not thereby obtain for its citi- 
zens any privileges with respect to the Roman 
State. 
Foedus. See FOEDERATAE CIVITATES, 


Foenus. See FENUS. 


Follis, dim. Follictilus. (1) An inflated ball of 


| coin. 


FONS 


leather, no doubt originally the skin of a quadru- 
ped filled with air. The Roman games of ball, of 
which Marquardt reckons five, are described under 
Pita. The follis was the largest as well as the 
lightest and softest ball in use, as the pila was the 
hardest, the paganica being intermediate between 
the two (Mart. xiv. 45; ef. vii. 32). According to 
Marquardt, the follis might be either filled with 
air (key), or lightly stuffed with feathers ; but this 
is perhaps a wrong inference, as the plwmea pon- 
dera follis (Mart. iv. 19) may simply mean “light 
as a feather”; and it is only the paganica and pila 
which are expressly stated to have been so stuffed. 
Tt was not the same, however, as the tightly-blown 
modern football; it was much more like a child’s 
ball, so soft that it could hurt no one, and hence is 
recommended as a gentle exercise, fit for small 
boys and old men, but to 
which iwvenes would not 
condescend (Mart. xiv. 
47). The folliculus (7d 
oud\kroy Kadovpevor ) 
is said to have been in- 
vented by one Atticus of 
Naples, a teacher of gym- 
nastics (radorpiBns), for 
the benefit of Pompeius 
Magnus (Athen. i. p. 14 
foll.). Augustus, who was 
rather delicate in health, 
took to it comparatively 
early in life, soon after 
the Civil Wars (Suet. dug. 83). For the follis pugi- 
latorius of Plautus (Rud. iii. 4, 16), see Corycus. 
(Becker-G6ll, Gallus, iii. 171 foll.). 

(2) An air-cushion or mattress (Lamprid. Hlagab. 
25). : 

(3) A pair of bellows (pica), consisting of two 
boards, with an air-valve (parma), : 
united by a skin of ox or cow hide, so 
as to form a machine similar to what 
we now use, as shown in the annexed 
figure, from a terra-cotta lamp (Cie. 
N. D.i.20; Pers. v.11). Bellows, also 


Folles. 


(From a Coin of Gor- 
dianus III.) 


mentioned by Horace (Sat. i. 4, 19). 

(4) Under the later Empire, follis 
was the name of a small debased 
In the absence of a better 
currency, large sums had to be paid in this ‘coin- 
age, which for the purpose was done up in bags, 
also called folles, analogous to the “ purses of pias- 
tres” still used in reckoning in the East. The 
number of coins that went to a bag was probably 
500, and its worth , of a solidus, or about $0.25. 
From this the follis became, under Constantine 
and his successors, a “money of account,” which 
was used in reckoning gold and silver as well as 
copper (Euseb. H. E. x. 6, § 1; Cod. Theod. vi. 
2, 8). 

anaes (1) A spring. (2) A fountain. Orna- 
mental edifices were erected by both the Greeks 
and Romans over natural springs, such as the tem- 
ple of Erechtheus at Athens and of Poseidon at 
Mantinea (both over salt springs), that of Salmacis 
at Halicarnassus (Vitruv. ii. 8, § 12), and that of 
the so-called Grotto of Egeria near Rome. (Cf. 
Vitruy. viii. 3, § 7; Plin. H..N. xxxvi. § 154.) 

At Rome, also, a good proportion of the water 
brought into the city by the aqueducts was de- 
voted tothe public fountains. Of these there were 


Folles. (Rich.) 


FONTEIUS 


two classes, the lacus (ponds or reservoirs) and the 
salientes or jets @eau. Agrippa alone is said to have 
constructed 700 lacus and 500 salientes. Fountains 
in 
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nus and Iuturna. He had an altar in Rome on the 
Ianiculum. A special festival, the Fontinalia, was 
held in his honour on the 13th October, at which 
garlands were thrown into the springs, and 
laid round the wells (Varr. L. L. vi. 22). 


Food and Drink. See CENA; DIAETETICA. 


Fools. See Morto. 
Fools, Feast oF. See FORNACALIA. 


Forcellini, Egip1o. A distinguished Italian 
lexicographer, born near Padua, August 26th, 
1688. Being of humble parentage, be had few 
opportunities for early training, so that he was 
of mature age when he began a course of ad- 
vanced study in the philological seminary of 
Padua under Facciolati (q.v.). His great abil- 
ity, zeal, and industry, however, soon gave him 
an honourable rank, so that he was appointed 
an assistant to his teacher, with whom his name 
is inseparably associated in their joint work, 


the great Latin lexicon (Totius Latinitatis Lex- 


Street Fountain. (Pompeii.) 


icon) whose completion was in great part due 
to the untiring labour of Forcellini. Note- 
book in hand, he read through not only the 


were also used in the atria of houses (see Domus), | entire body of Latin literature, but also the whole 
and the basins exhibited a great variety of orna- | collection of inscriptions, including those on coins 


ment, sculptural and otherwise. On the Monte 
Cavallo at Rome is a fountain representing the 
colossal figure of a river-god, perhaps the Rhine, 
which pours a stream into a basin of granite 


Statues at a Fountain. 


(Pompeii.) 


twenty-seven feet in diameter. There are other 
excellent examples in the Capitoline Museum, and 
the celebrated group of the Farnese Bull (q. v.) 
probably once adorned a fountain. Some of the 
fountain-statuettes are of the finest artistic work- 
manship. See Stieglitz, Archdol. d. Baukunst, ii. pt. 
2, pp. 76,79; Middleton, Remains of Ancient Rome, 
ii. pp. 329, 349, 350, 351 (London, 1892). 

Fonteius, Capiro. See Capiro. 

Forteius, Marcus. Propraetor in Narbonese 
Gaul, between B.C. 76 and 73, accused in 69 of ex- 
tortion in his province, and defended by Cicero in 
an oration, part of which is extant. 

Fontus. The Roman god of springs, son of Ia- 


and medals, and thus compiled the most compre- 
hensive and valuable vocabulary of the language 
that had ever been made, with both the Greek and 
the Italian equivalent of every word. The lexicon 
appeared in 1771 in 4 vols., three years after For- 
cellini’s death, which occurred April 4th, 1768. 
Besides this magnum opus, Forcellini had assisted 
his master in the preparation of the so-called Cale- 
pine Vocabulary, and from 1724 to 1731 was Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric in the seminary at Ceneda. See 
LEXICON. 

Forceps. Tongs, pincers, nippers, or pliers, 
used in antiquity for various purposes. (1) A pair 
of tongs (rupaypa, Oepnactpis) for taking heated 
metal out of the fire, or holding it upon the anvil; 
used by smiths, and therefore attributed to Vulean 
and the Cyclopes. (See Incus.) (2) As a surgical 


a 


° I erie 
Forcipes. (Blimner.) 
a, b, and ¢, from vase-paintings; c, from the altar of Vulcan at 


ML a bas-relief; f from an original now in the Zarich 


instrument, a forceps (AaBis, Hippoer.). Several 
specimens found at Pompeii are figured under 
CHIRURGIA. (3) In military language, a tenaille; 
in which sense, however, forfex is more used (Amm. 
Mare. xvi. 11, § 3). See ForFrx. 


FORDICIDIA 


Fordicidia or Hordicidia. A festival celebrat- 
ed in Rome in honour of Tellus, goddess of the 
earth, on 15th April. See TELLUus. 


Forentum or Ferentum. A town in Apulia, 
surrounded by fertile fields and in a low situation, 
according to Horace (Carm. iii. 4, 16). 


Fores. See IANuA. 


Forfex, dim. Forfictila (wWaXis, dim. Wadidior ). 
Shears (Serv. in Verg. den. viii. 453), used (1) in 
shearing sheep, as represented in the annexed illus- 
tration, which is taken from 
a carnelian in the Stosch 
collection of antique gems 
at Berlin; (2) in cutting hair 
(Schol. in Eurip. Orest. 954) ; 
(3) in clipping hedges, myr- 
tles, and other shrubs (wadi- 
orot puppwaves, Hierocles, ap. 
Stob. Serm. 65, p. 415). 

In military manceuvres the 
forfex was a body of troops arranged in the form 
of a V,so as to receive and overcome the opposite 
body, called a cuneus (Gell. x. 9). 

In architecture the term Wadis denoted a con- 
struction which was probably the origin of the 
arch, consisting of two stones leaning against each 
other so as to form an acute angle overhead, as is 
seen in the ruins of Tiryns. See p. 117. 


Fori. Gangways. See Circus; Navis. 


Forica (@axos), generally in the plural Foricae. 
A set of public water-closets, like the cabinets d’ai- 
sance of French cities, and put at the disposal of 
the passers-by for a small fee. They were farmed 
out by contractors, as we learn from Juvenal (iii. 
38). See the anecdote in Theophrast. Char. 14. 
The foricae are not to be confounded with the pub- 
lic urinals (dolia) set at the street corners, and 
whose contents were sold to the laundries for 
bleaching clothes. See FULLO. 

Fork. See FuRCa. 

Forma, dim. Formiila, Formella (rizos). <A 
pattern, a mould; any contrivance adapted to 
convey its own shape to some plastic or flexible 
material, including moulds for making pottery, 
pastry, cheese, bricks, and coins. Several moulds 
for use in cookery are among the kitchen utensils 


Forfex, shears. 
a gem.) 


(From 


Forma, Mould for Coins. 
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found at Pompeii. The moulds for coins were 
made of a kind of stone which was indestructible 
by heat (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. § 168). The mode of 
pouring into them the molten metal for casting 
the coins will be best understood from the preceding 
illustration, which represents one side of a mould, 
engraved by Seroux d’Agincourt. For the moulds 
used in casting terra-cottas, see Eorypus. The 
shoemaker’s last was also called forma, formula, 
and tentipellium, and in Greek kaddzrovs (Plat. Symp. 
191A). The spouts and channels of aqueducts were 
likewise styled formae. 
Formello Alphabet. See EpiGRapny, p. 607. 


Formiae (Mola di Gaéta). A very ancient town 
in Latium, on the Via Appia, in the innermost 
corner of the beautiful Sinus Caietanus (Gulf of 
Gaeta). It was founded by the Pelasgic Tyrrhe- 
nians, and was the fabled abode of Lamus and the 
Laestrygones (Hom. Od. x. 81). Near this place 
were numerous Villas of the Roman nobles ; of these 
the best known is the Formianum of Cicero, in 
the neighbourhood of which he was killed, and 
whose remains are still visible at the Villa Marsa- 
na. The hills of Formiae produced good wine 
(Hor. Carm. i. 20, 11). 


Formianum. A villa of Cicero near Formiae, 
and in whose vicinity he was murdered by order 
of Antony. 


Formiila. See AcTIO in the Appendix. 


Fomacalia. A Roman festival held in Febru- 
ary in honour of Fornax, the goddess of ovens. It 
was said to have been founded by Numa, and may 
be described as a thanksgiving for the earliest en- 
joyment of the newly-gathered corn. It was held 
in the Forum by the Curiae, or ancient unions of 
kinsmen, under the superintendence of the Curio 
Maximus, or president of the masters of the curiae. 
Corn was baked in ovens in the ancient fashion. 
All who missed the festival were called fools 
(stulti), as being supposed not to know which was 
their curia, and had to make an offering at the so- 
called Feast of Fools (stultorwm feriae) on the 17th 
February, the day of the Quirinalia. See Pliny, 
H. N. xviii. 8; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 513-532; Varro, L. L. 
vi. 13; Festus, s. v. Stultorum Feriae. 

Fornax (kdpwos), dim. Fornactila. (1) An oven 
or kiln for baking pottery. (See FicTith.) (2) A 
smelting-furnace (fornax aeraria). (3) A lime-kiln 
(fornax calcaria). (4) The furnace of a bath ( for- 
nax balinei). See BALNEAE. 


Fornax. A Roman goddess, who presided over 
baking the corn in the oven (fornax), and who was 
worshipped at the festival of the Fornacalia (Ovid, 
Fasti, ii. 525). 

Fornix. A vaulted arch or vaulted chamber, 
such as were common at Rome below the level of 
the sidewalks, and were so frequently used by 
prostitutes that the name fornicaria = meretrix 
(Tertull. De Anima, 35). See MERETRIX. 

Forpex. A pair of curling irons; the word is 
sometimes treated as a mere corruption of for- 
ceps. But the derivation from pecto is obviously 
appropriate; and it seems to have been an old 
word (Cat. R. R. x. 3) revived, like many others, 
by late authors (Sidon. Apoll. Lpith. xv. 184). See 
CALAMISTRUM. 

Fortiina (Tvy7). The goddess of good luck, wor- 
shipped from remote antiquity in Italy. Her cul- 


FORTUNATAE 


tus was supposed to have been introduced into 
Rome by King Servius Tullius, popularly believed 
to be her favourite and confidant. He was said to 
have founded her oldest sanctuaries, as, for instance, 
that of Fors Fortuna, or lucky chance, on the right 
bank of the Tiber below Rome. To this a pilgrim- 
age was made down the river by land and water 
on the anniversary of its foundation (June 26). As 
time went on, the worship of Fortuna became one 
of the most popular in Italy. She was worshipped 
at a great number of shrines under various titles 
given according to the various circumstances of life 
in which her, influence was supposed to have effect. 
These titles were Fortuna Primigenia, who deter- 
mines the destiny of the child at its birth; For- 
tuna Publica or Populi Romani, the tutelary god- 
dess of the State; Fortuna Caesaris or Augusta, the 
protectress of the emperor; Fortuna Privata, or of 
family life; Fortuna Patricia, Plebeia, Equestris, of 
the different orders, classes, and families of the 
population; Fortuna Libertim, of children ; Virgina- 
lis, of maidens; Muliebris, of women. Fortuna Viri- 
lis was the goddess of woman’s happiness in mar- 
ried life, of boys and of youths, who dedicated to 
her the first cuttings of their beards, calling her 
from this Fortuna Barbata. Other epithets of For- 
tuna were Victrix, or giver of victory ; Conservatriz, 
or preserver; Dux or Comes, the leader or attend- 
ant; Redux, who brings safe home; Tranquilla, 
the giver of prosperous voyages. This Fortuna 
was worshipped with Portunus in the harbour of 
Rome. There were also Fortuna Bona and Mala, 
good and evil Fortune; Blanda or flattering, Ob- 
sequens or yielding, Dubia or doubtful, Viscata or 
enticing, Brevis or fickle, and Manens or constant. 
Trajan at last found- 
ed a special temple in 
her honour as the all- 
pervading power of 
the world. Here an 
annual sacrifice was 
offered to her on New 
Year’s Day. In works 
of art she was repre- 
sented with the same 
attributes as the 
Greek Tuyxn (see 
Tycu®). Fortuna, in 
her general character 
as a goddess of Nat- 
ure.and of Fate, had 
an ancient and celebrated temple, in which oracles 
were delivered, at Praenesté and Antium. See 
PRAENESTRH. 


ANTIAT 


Goddesses of Fortune. (Fortunae 
Antiates, coin of the gens Rustia, 
from Gerhard, Ant. Bildw. taf. 
iv. 3,4.) - 


Fortunatae Instilae or Fortunatorum Insiilae 
(ai rév pakdpov vnc). “The Islands of the 
Blessed.” The early Greeks, as we learn from 
Homer, placed the Elysian Fields, into which fa- 
voured heroes passed without dying, at the ex- 
tremity of the earth, near the river Oceanus. (See 
GrOGRAPHIA). In poems later than Homer, an isl- 
and is spoken of as their abode; and though its po- 
sition was of course indefinite, the poets, and the 
geographers who followed them, placed it beyond 
the pillars of Hercules. Hence, when the Canary 
and Madeira Islands were discovered in the ocean, 
off the west coast of Africa, the name of Fortu- 


natae Insulae was applied to them. See Exysi 
CAMPI. 


Fortunatianus. (1) Ariiius, the author of a 
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manual on metres (Ars Atilii Fortunatiani) dedi- 
cated to a young Roman who had asked for a 
work on the metres of Horace, which this manual 
specifically treats near the end, It is drawn from 
Caesius Bassus, Iuba, and probably from some 
Greek source. It has been edited by Keil in his 
Grammatici Latini, vi. 278, and separately (Halle, 
1885). (2) C. Currius, author of a text-book on 
rhetoric in the form of a catechism. The chief 
sources are Quintilian and Cicero. The text of 
this work, which is in three books, can be found 
in Halm’s Rhetorici Latini Minores, pp. 79 foll. 


Forti. A small town of the Sabines, near the 
junction of the Himella with the Tiber. 


Fortius. A small book-case, differing from the 
armarium (q. v.) in not being stationary, but easily 
portable (Suet. Aug. 31). : 


Forum. A word which first signified an open 
space (area) before any building, especially before 
a sepulchre (Fest. s. v.). It is no doubt con- 
nected with foris, and so means any place “out of 
doors.” The characteristic features of a Roman 
forum were, that it was a levelled space of ground 
of an oblong form, and surrounded by buildings, 
houses, temples, basilicas or porticoes (Vitruv. v. 
1,2). The forum at Pompeii, now completely ex- 
cavated and showing very handsome architectural 
surroundings, affords a good general notion of the 
usual appearance of these places and the way they 
were laid out. A forum was originally used as a 
place where justice was administered, and where 
goods were exhibited for sale (Varro, L. L. v. 145). 


One must accordingly distinguish between two 
kinds of fora, of which some were real market- 
places, while others were places of meeting for 
the popular assembly and for the courts of justice. 
Mercantile business, however, was not altogether 
excluded from the latter, and it was especially the 
bankers and usurers who kept their shops in the 
buildings and porticoes by which they were sur- 
rounded, The latter kinds of fora were sometimes 


|called fora iudicialia, to distinguish them from the 


mere market-places. 

Among the fora iudicialia the most important 
was the Forum Romanum, which was simply 
calied Forum, as long as it was the only one of its 
kind which existed at Rome. At alate period of 
the Republic, and during the Empire when other 
fora iudicialia were built, the Forum Romanum 
was distinguished from them by the epithets vetus 
or magnum. It was situated between the Palatine, 
the Capitoline, and the Quirinal Hills, and its ex- 
tent was seven iugera (Varro, R. R.i.2). It was 
originally a swamp or marsh, but was said to have 
been filled up by Romulus and Tatius, and to have 
been set apart as a place for the administration of 
justice, for the assemblies of the people, and for 
other kinds of public business. It was drained by 
the construction of the Cloaca Maxima in the time 
of the last kings. (See CLoaca; Emissartum.) In 
the larger sense, as applied to the whole valley 
surrounded by the three hills just named, the Fo- 
rum included the Comitium, or the open place of 
assembly for the curiae (Varro, L. LZ. v. 155) in the 
centre of the Forum proper. Ancient rostra were 
an elevated platform (suggestum), from which the 
orators addressed the people, and which derived 
their name from the circumstance that, after the 
subjugation of Latium, the sides of the platform 
were adorned with the beaks (rostra) of the ships of 
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the Antiates (Livy, viii. 14). In subsequent times, 
when the curiae had lost their importance, the 
accurate distinction between Comitium and Forum 
likewise ceased, and the Comitia Tributa were 
sometimes held in the Circus Flaminius; but tow- 
ards the end of the Republic the Forum seems to 
have been chiefly used for judicial proceedings, 
and as a sort of Exchange. The orators, when ad- 
dressing the people from the rostra, and even the 
tribunes of the people in the early times of the Re- 
public, used to front the Comitium and the Curia; 
but C. Gracchus, or perhaps C. Licinius, introduced 
the custom of facing the Forum, thereby acknowl- 
edging the sovereignty of the people. In B.c. 308 
the Romans adorned the Forum, or rather the bank- 
ers’ shops (argentariae) around, with the gilded 
shields which they had taken from the Samnites: 
and this custom of adorning the Forum with these 
shields and other ornaments was subsequently al- 
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28). Down to the latest times of the Republic, 
the Forum was the usual place where funeral 
games were given; on these occasions it was tem- 
porarily enclosed with wooden railings (Cie. Pre 
Sest. 58,124). See CANCELLI. 

The ancient structures in the Forum were re- 
stored by Theodorie in the sixth century 4.D., and 
down to the eighth century the original level was 
unchanged; but during the Middle Ages the mag- 
nificent edifices of ancient Rome were used as 
a quarry from which churches and secular build- 
ings drew their building-stones, marbles, columns, 
and even their lime, which was derived from burn- 
ing the ancient marble in kilns. Still more eagerly 
were the bronzes appropriated, so that it is not sur- 
prising that so few works of art, comparatively, 
have survived. In the eleventh century, the Forum 
was covered with the towers and fortress-walls of 
the mediaeval nobles, and the ultimate demolition 


Plan of the Imperial Fora (1893). 


yays observed during the time of the Ludi Roma- 
ni, when the aediles rode in their chariots (tensae) 
in solemn procession around the Forum (Livy, ix. 
40). After the victory of C. Duilius over the 
Carthaginians the Forum was adorned with the 
celebrated Columna Rostrata (q. v.). In the upper 
part of the Forum, or the Comitium, the laws of 
the Twelve Tables were exhibited for public in- 
spection, and it was probably in the same part that 
in B.C. 304 Cn. Flavius exhibited the Fasti, written 
on white tables (in albo), that every citizen might 
be able to know the days on which the law allowed 
the administration of justice. (See Drns.) Be- 
sides the ordinary business which was carried on 
in the Forum, we read that gladiatorial games 
were held in it (Vitruv. v. 1, 2), and that prisoners 
of war and faithless colonists or legionaries were 
put to death there (Livy, vii. 19; ix. 24; xxvill. 


* 


of these covered the ground with a layer of rub- 
bish to which fresh deposits were continuously 
made, especially when new buildings were reared 
and new streets constructed. The result is that 
the original level is now in some places fully forty 
feet below the surface. From the Middle Ages 
down to the present century, the site of the Forum 
was called Campo Vaccino. Its desolate area was 
given up to the buffaloes and oxen of the peas- 
antry, to the scattered workshops of the meaner 
artisans, and to the few ruined columns that pro- 
trudea from the rubbish as a melancholy reminis- 
cence of its former glories. Such investigations 
and excavations as were first made under Raphael 
(especially in 1546-47) were undertaken solely in 
the search for works of art, and the trenches were 
soon refilled; but in the present century, more 
scientific research began. In 1803 the Arch of 
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Septimius Severus (see page 118), in 1813 the 
Column of Phocas, and in 1816-19 the Capitoline 
Hill with its temples were disinterred by Carlo 
Fea. Subsequently to 1835, the Basilica Iulia 
was in part recovered by Canina, and since 1871, 
when the Italian government occupied Rome as 
the capital of Italy, the work of excavation 
has been pushed with vigour. The Temples of 
Castor, Caesar, Faustina, Vespasian, etc., the 
Atrium Vestae, and the rest of the Basilica have 
been exhumed, besides a good part of the adjacent 
streets. 

In the period between Iulius Caesar and Trajan 
the five imperial fora were erected. 

(1) The first of these, and the second forum 
iudiciarium, was built by the dictator Caesar 
out of the spoils of the Gallic War, and was 
called Forum Causaris or Iu. The site 
chosen was exceptionally crowded and valuable, 
immediately to the northeast of the Forum 
Romanum, and a hundred million  sesterces 
($4,000,000) were paid for it. The levelling of 
the ground cost large additional sums; in the 
centre stood the magnificent temple of Venus 
Genetrix, the tutelary goddess of Caesar’s family, 
which he had vowed at the battle of Pharsalia 
(Suet. Zul. 26). Nothing now remains of this 
Forum but five half-buried arches. 

(2) The Forum AuGusTI, the next in date, stood 
back from the Forum Inlii in the same direction. 
The central area was occupied by the temple of 
Mars Ultor, commemorating the battle of Philippi, 
though it was not finished until forty years later, 
and dedicated in B.c. 2 (Vell. Pat. ii. 109, § 2). 
Augustus further adorned his Forum with statues 
of the most distinguished men of the Republic, and 
issued a decree that only the iudicia publica and 
the sortitiones iudicum should take place in it 
(Suet. Aug. 29 and 31). After the Forum Augusti 
had severely suffered by fire, it was restored by 
Hadrian (Spart. Hadr, 19). 

(3) The ForuM PACIS was built to enclose the 
Temple of Peace, dedicated by Vespasian A.D. 75. 
It commemorated the close of the civil wars which 
had filled the short reigns of Galba, Otho, and 
Vitellius, the undisputed authority of the emperor, 
and the taking of Jerusalem (Suet. Vesp. 9; Dio 
Cass. Ixvi. 15). According to Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 102) the three most magnificent buildings in 
Rome were the Basilica of Paullus, the Forum of 
Augustus, and Vespasian’s Temple of Peace. The 
site was to the southeast of the Forum of Augus- 
tus, but did not quite join it, a wide street 
from the Subura to the 
Forum Romanum being left 
between. This narrow strip 
afterwards became the 
Forum Transitorium of 
Nerva. There are no re- 
mains of the Temple of 
Peace. 

(4) The situation of the 
Forum OF NrERVA has been 
already indicated. It was 
called TRANSITORIUM, on 
account of the highway 
which ran through it; or 
PALLADIUM, from contain- 
ing a Temple of Minerva. 
The two Corinthian col- 
umns, buried to about half 
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their height, and now called Colonnacce, belonged 
to this temple; part of the outer wall of the Forum 
is also extant. 

(5) The Forum TRAIANI was probably the 
most magnificent of all. It occupied a large 
space between the Capitoline and Quirinal Hills, 
the latter of which was cut back to a height of 
100 Roman feet, as shown by the inscription on 
the Column of Trajan. The entrance was at the 
lower or southern end, where a triumphal arch, 
surmounted by a statue of Trajan in a six-horse 
chariot, divided it from the Forum of Augustus. 
The open space was surrounded by a double row 
of porticos, and enlarged by four enormous apses 
or semicircular extensions, one of which can still 
be traced in the slope of the Quirinal. In the 
centre stood the Basilica Ulpia, which fills the 
greater part of the modern Foro Traiano; beyond 
it was a cloistered court (atriwm) surrounding 
the celebrated column which bears Trajan’s name, 
and flanked by two libraries—one for Greek, the 
other for Latin MSS. At the upper end it was 
closed by the Temple of Trajan, dedicated by his 
successor. The splendour of the Forum Traiani 
greatly impressed the later Romans. Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in an account of a visit made to Rome 
by the emperor Constantius, describes a guest of 
that prince, a Persian, as amazed by this great 
work, ‘so exquisite,” says the historian, “ that 
the gods themselves would find it hard to refuse 
their admiration ” (xvi. 14). 

Different from these fora were the numerous 
markets at Rome, some of them reaching back to 
a very high antiquity. The most important was 
the ForuM BoaRIUM, or cattle market, occupying 
a large space between the Velabrum and the Tiber; 
the notion that it derived its name from the statue 
of an ox, whencesoever imported (Ovid, Fast. vi. 
477), can hardly be right, as it was almost certainly 
so named long before statues were introduced at 
Rome. Others which took their names from the 
goods sold in them were the ForuM OLITORIUM 
and PISCATORIUM, for vegetables and fish, Sua- 
RIUM for pigs, CUPEDINIS or CUPEDINARIUM for 
dainties. 

Of the Forum Romanum the bearings and di- 
mensions form one of the most disputed points of 
Roman topography. The excavations at Pompeii, 
however, have opened the Forum of that city, 
the remains of which are sufficiently preserved to 
enable us to trace the ground-plans of the vari- 
ous edifices surrounding it, and to assign some 
probable use to each of them; and will thus 
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afford a general notion of the 
usual appearance of these places, 
and of the manner in which they 
were laid out. The central area 
is paved with large square flags, 
on which the bases for many 
statues still remain, and sur- 
rounded by a Dorie colonnade 
of two stories, backed by a range 
of spacious and lofty buildings 
all round. The principal en- 
trance is through an archway 
(fornix) (A), on the lower end of 
the annexed plan, and by the 
side of a temple of the Corin- 
thian order (B), supposed to 
have been dedicated to Iupiter. 
On the opposite flank of this 
temple is another entrance into 
the Forum, and by its side 
the public prison (carcer) (c), 
in which the bones of two men 
with fetters on their legs were 
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found. Adjacent to this is a 
long shallow building (D), with 
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several entrances from the col- i ; 
onnade, surmised by the Ital- SSsreerer St! 
ian archaeologists to have CJCI ] TT 


been a public granary (horreum). 
The next building is another 
temple of the Corinthian order 
(E), dedicated to Apollo, as is learned from an in-| 
scription found on the spot. It stands in an area | 
enclosed by a blank wall and peristyle, to which the 
principal entrance is in a side street, abutting on 
the Forum, and flanking the basilica (F), beyond 
which there are three private houses out of the 
precincts of the Forum. The farther or southern 
side of the square is occupied by, three pub- 
lie edifices (G, H, 1), nearly similar to one anoth- 
er in their plans and dimensions. All these 
were decorated with columns and statues, frag- 
ments of which were found upon the floor; but 


Plan of the Forum at Pompeii. 


(Rich.) 


there are no sufficient grounds for deciding the 
uses for which they were destined. The first is 
merely conjectured to have been a council cham- 
ber (curia); the second, the treasury (aerarium); 
and the last, another curia. Beyond these is an- 
other street, opening on the Forum; and, turn- 
ing the angle, are the remains of a square 
building (Kk), for which no satisfactory use can be 
suggested. The space behind is occupied by the 
sites of three private houses. The next object is 
a large plot of ground (L), surrounded by a colon- 
nade (porticus) and a cloister (crypta), and decor- 
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Restoration of the North Side of the Forum at Pompeii. 


(Overbeck. ) 
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ated in front, where it faces the Forum, by a spa- 
cious entrance porch or vestibule (chalcidicum), all 
of which were constructed at the expense of a 
woman named Eumachia. Beyond this is a small 
temple (M) upon a raised basement, attributed by 
some to Mercury, by others to Quirinus; and ad- 
joining it, an edifice (N), with a large semicir- 
cular tribune or absis at its farther extremity, 
supposed to have been a meeting-hall for the Au- 
gustales, or a town-hall (senaculum) for the Pom- 
peian Senate. The rear of both these structures is 
covered by the premises belonging to a fuller’s es- 
tablishment (fullonica). The last structure (0) is a 
magnificent building, with various appurtenances 
behind it, commonly called the Pantheon, from 
twelve pedestals placed in a circle round an altar 
in their centre, supposed to have supported the 
statues of the Dii Magni, or twelve principal di- 
vinities. 

On the whole subject see Marucchi, Descrizione 
del Foro Romano (Rome, 1883); Lanciani, Ancient 
Rome in the Light of Recent Discoveries ( Boston, 
1888); Nichols, The Roman Forum (London, 1877) ; 
Jordan, Capitol, Forum, und Via Sacra (Rome, 1884) ; 
Ziegler, Das Alte Rom (Stuttgart, 1882); Middle- 
ton, Ancient Rome in 1885, chaps. v. vi. vili.; id. 
Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i. chaps. vi. vil. and 
vol. ii. chap. i.(London, 1892); and the article Roma. 


Forum. The name of several towns, originally 
simply markets or places for the administration of 
justice. (1) Appu, in Latium, on the Appia Via, 
in the midst of the Pomptine marshes, forty-three 
miles southeast of Rome, founded by the censor 
Appius Claudius when he made the Appia Via. 
Here the Christians from Rome met the apostle 
Paul. (2) GALLORUM, now Castel Franco, between 
Mutina and Bononia, memorable for the two bat- 
tles fought there between M. Antonius and the 
consuls Pansa and Hirtius. (3) Iutu or IuLiumM 
(Fréjus), a Roman colony founded by Tulius Caesar, 
B.C. 44, in Gallia Narbonensis, on the coast; the 
birthplace of Agricola. (4) IuLium. (See ILLiTuR- 
Gis.) (5) Porro, in Lucania, east of Paestum. (6) 
SEGUSIANORUM, now Feurs, in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
on the Liger (Loire). (7) Voconti, now Vidau- 
ban, east of Canet, in Gallia Narbonensis. 


Fosi. A people of Germany, the neighbours and 
allies of the Cherusci, in whose fate they shared 
(Tac. Germ. 36). See CHERUSCI. 


Fossa. See CASTRA. 


Fossa or Fossae. A canal. (1) CLUILIA or 
CLUILIAE, a trench about five miles from Rome, 
said to have been the ditch with which the Alban 
king Cluilius protected his camp when he marched 
against Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, (2) 
CORBULONIS, a canal cut in the reign of Claudius, 
by Corbulo, between the Rhine and the Meuse 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 20). (3) DRUSIANAB or DRUSINAE, 
a canal which Drusus caused his soldiers to dig 
in B.C. 11, uniting the Rhine with the Yssel. (4) 
MARIANA or MARIANA, a canal dug by command 
of Marius during his war with the Cimbri, in order 
to connect the Rhone with the Mediterranean. (5) 
XeRxIs. See ATHOS. 


Framea. See HASTA. 
France. See GALLIA. 


Franci. A confederation of Germanic tribes, 
which first appeared on the stage of history in the 
last quarter of the second century of our era. It 
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was formed in place of the earlier league of the 
Cherusci (q. v.), and comprised the Sigambri, the 
Chamavi, Ampsivarii, Bructeri, Chatti, Salii, etc., 
along the Middle and Lower Rhine., As the Franks 
are first mentioned during the reign of Antoninus 
(A.D. 240), Mannert concludes that their confedera- 
tion was not the result of aggression from Rome, 
but of internal wars; and these wars he conceives 
to have been chiefly of self-defence against the 
Saxon confederation, which, occupying the north 
of Germany, sought to extend itself westward to 
the Rhine. The Germans lying between the Saxons 
and that river found it necessary to unite in order 
to resist their northern invaders, and did so suc- 
cessfully under their new name of Franks. Vari- 
ous etymologies have been assigned to this appel- 
lation; but it probably comes from the German 
term frank, meaning “free,” and indicating a race 
of freemen; and is the source of the name France, 
which first came into use in the ninth century A.D. 
The Franks soon became powerful enough to act 
on the offensive, and, crossing the Rhine to meet 
other foes, they spread their devastations from 
the banks of that river to the foot of the Pyre- 
nees; nor were they stopped by these mountains. 
Spain, in turn, was overrun; and when the ex- 
hausted country no longer supplied a variety of 
plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels and 
transported themselves into Mauritania. They 
were afterwards driven out of Gaul by the Roman 
arms, and from the reign of Probus (A.D. 277) to 
that of Honorius seem to have contented them- 
selves with occasional irruptions. They obtained 
a permanent footing in Gaul during the last years 
or the reign of Honorius. About the year 496, 
Clovis, or Chlodowig (his proper Teutonic name), by 
reducing the several Frankish principalities under 
his own sceptre and conquering the last remnant 
of the Western Roman Empire in Gaul, is held to 
have founded the French monarchy (481-511). His 
Frankish kingdom was, nevertheless, by no means 
commensurate with modern France, consisting mere- 
ly of the northern German provinces on proba- 
bly both banks of the Rhine, of the present king- 
dom of the Netherlands, and of so much of France 
as lies north of the Loire, with the exception of 
Brittany, where large bodies of Britons, expelled 
from their insular home by the Saxons, had estab- 
lished themselves and long maintained their inde- 
pendence. Of the southern half of France, the 
larger part, situated to the west of the Rhone, 
was included in the Visigothic kingdom of Spain; 
while the provinces to the east of that river were 
held, together with Savoy and Switzerland, by the 
Burgundians. Chlodowig attacked both. Against 
the Burgundians he effected little or nothing, but 
he was more successful against their western neigh- 
bours. Assisted by the hatred which the Catholic 
natives entertained towards their Arian master, 
he, before his death, reduced the Visigothic do- 
minions in Gaul to the single province of Langue- 
doc, incorporating all the rest in his Frankish 
realm. His sons and grandsons, in time, not only 
subdued Burgundy, but brought many German 
nations, as the Thuringians, Allemanni, and Bavari- 
ans, into complete feudal subjection. There were 
two great divisions of the Franks—the Salian 
Franks and the Ripuarian Franks—with separate 
laws, afterwards collected into two codes, the Lex 
Salica and the Lex Ripuariorum. See GaLitra. 
Fratres Arvales. The Arval Brethren; a Ro- 
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man collegium or company of priests, twelve in 
number, and so called, according to Varro (L. L. 
v. 85), from offering public sacrifices for the fertil- 
ity of the fields (arva). Their extreme antiquity is 
proved by the legend which refers their institution 
to Romulus, of whom it is said that when his nurse 
Acca Larentia lost one of her twelve sons, he al- 
lowed himself to be adopted by her in his place, 
and called himself and the remaining eleven 
“Fratres Arvales” (Gell. vi.7). 

The office of the Fratres Arvales was for life, 
and was not taken away even from an exile or 
captive. They wore, as a badge of office, a chap- 
let of ears of corn (spicea corona) fastened on their 
heads with a white band (infula) (Plin. H. N. xviii. 
§ 6). These passages, with a single reference in 
Minucius Felix ( Oct. 25), comprise all the extant 
notices of the Fratres Arvales in the ancient writ- 
ers. But the discovery of a large number of in- 
scriptions has placed the locality of their sanctuary 
beyond a doubt, and has thrown a flood of light 
on their constitution and ceremonial as well as on 
that of other Roman priesthoods. In the Vigna 
Ceccarelli, at a place called Affoga l’Asino, on the 
Via Portuensis, inscriptions upon stone tablets 
have been found at intervals from 1570 to the pres- 
ent time, which sufficiently identify that spot as 
the grove of the Dea Dia where the chief festival 
of the Arvales was held. By the end of the last 
century, sixty-seven documents had been recov- 
ered, and these were published with a valuable 
commentary by Marini (Rome, 1795). In 1867 
more systematic excavations were undertaken 
with the aid of funds supplied by the King and 
Queen of Prussia, and the results were given to 
the world by Henzen in the works mentioned at 
the end of this article. We have now the acta of 
ninety-six annual meetings of the college, ranging 
in date from A.D. 14, the last year of Augustus, to 
241, in the reign of Gordian; besides a number of 
fragments found at various times in Rome itself. 
From these we are able to form a clear idea of the 
officers of the college, the ceremonies they per- 
formed, and the mode of filling up vacancies in 
their body. Some of these minutes of proceedings, 
as they may be called, are much fuller than others, 
the most important being that of 218, the first 
year of Elagabalus, which includes the celebrated 
Hymn. The passage in Varro being the only men- 
tion of the Arvales that dates from republican 
times, it is a highly probable conjecture that this 
may have been one of the obsolete or half-forgot- 
ten cults, several of which, we know, were revived 
by Augustus. The sacrificiwum Deae Diae in luco is 
named in the law of Constantius and Constans, 
about 346, which, in the interest of the public 
amusement, provided for the maintenance of such 
temples as had games connected with them. In 
382, by a decree of Gratian, the disestablishment 
of all pagan worships was completed, and their 
remaining endowments confiscated. 

The regular number of brethren was twelve; 
the attendance at the annual meetings, as shown 
by the inscriptions, varied between three and nine. 
An exception occurs early in the reign of Nero; in 
the year 57 twelve Fratres met, exclusive of the 
emperor, who was also a member according to the 
invariable practice, and in this instance, it would 
appear, a supernumerary. From the time of Au- 
gustus it had become usual to appoint princes of 
the imperial family as extra members of the most 
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dignified priestly colleges (Dio Cass. li. 20). Vacan- 
cies as they occurred were filled up by co-optation, 
originally free, but under the empire usually con- 
trolled by an imperial rescript indicating the per- 
son to be elected, like the congé delire of modern 
times. For the purpose of an election the breth- 
ren met on the summons of the magister in the 
Regia, the temple of Iupiter Stator, that of Divus 
Tulius, or latterly in the temple of Concord; and 
the votes were given in writing (per tabellas ). 
The newly elected member was solemnly admitted 
by the magister, for which the phrase used is ad 
sacra vocat. 

Like most Roman collegia, the Arvales had their 
presiding officer, called magister, elected annually 
in the grove of the Dea Dia on the second or great 
day of the May festival, but not coming into office 
until the 17th of December following : a Saturna- 
libus primis ad Saturnalia secunda is the oft-recur- 
ring formula. The promagister, who acted in the 
absence of the magister, appears to have been nom- 
inated by him for an indefinite period, and was 
not a regularly elected officer of the college. Next 
in importance to the magister was the flamen, elect- 
ed annually upon the same occasion to assist in 
the sacrifices; he could also be represented by a 
proflamen, or by a member without that title qui 
vice flaminis fungebatur. Hither of these dignities 
was often conferred by way of compliment on the 
emperor, who usually discharged its duties by 
deputy, and either might be re-elected in consecu- 
tive years or after an interval. There were, be- 
sides, four pueri ingenui patrimi et matrimi, senato- 
rum filii (called also Camilli), who waited on the 
brethren during the sacrificial feast, and shared it 
themselves sitting on cathedrae, while their elders 
reclined. The college had also its staff of ser- 
vants; some servi publici, assigned to its use by 
the emperor and reckoned as belonging to his fa- 
milia, an aedituus in charge of the sacred precinct, 
and lastly the calatores. 

The principal duty of the Arvales was to cele- 
brate a three days’ festival in honour of the Dea 
Dia, supposed by Marini to be Ceres, but now iden- 
tified with Ops. This festival was sometimes held 
on the XVI., XIV., and XIII., sometimes on the VL, 
IV., and II. Kal. Iun,—i.e. on the 17th, 19th, and 
20th, or the 27th, 29th, and 30th of May; in either 
instance, it will be seen, with a bye-day between 
the first and second feast days, while the third im- 
mediately followed the second. ‘The precise time 
was fixed in the January of each year, and solemn- 
ly proclaimed by the magister or his deputy from 
the temple of Concord on the Clivus Capitolinus. 
The festival undoubtedly belonged to the order of 
feriae conceptivae, ov those fixed by proclamation. 
On the first and last of the three days the college 
met in Rome, usually at the house of the magister, 
but sometimes also in Palatio in templo Divorum ; 
offered fruits, incense, and wine at sunrise to the 
Dea Dia; anointed her statue; bathed, and changed 
the praetezta in which they had sacrificed for a 
white dinner-dress (album cenatorium ; cf. SYNTHE- 
sis). Between dinner and dessert (mensa prima 
and mensa secunda bellariorum) they rose from 
table, reclined on more magnificent couches than 
those of the tricliniwm (toralibus segmentatis ), re- 
peated the offerings of wine, incense, and first- 
fruits (fruges libatae); then divided the bellaria, 
and received each man a sportula or perquisite for 
attendance. This, in the period from Trajan to 
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the Antonines amounted to 100 denarii, the boys 
receiving 25; in the impoverished times of the 
third century it was reduced to 25 denarii for 
members of the college. 
On the second day of the feast, which was the 
most important of the three, the Arvales assem- 
bled in the grove of Dea Dia already described. 
The grove included a cireus for games and several 
temples, among which the Caesareum or aedicula 
of deified emperors and the Tetrastylum are men- 
tioned. The sacrifices were begun early in the 
day by the magister or his deputy, acting alone; 
he first offered two young pigs in order to expiate 
the unavoidable desecration of the sacred grove by 
the use of the axe in pruning and felling it, then a 
white heifer (vacca honoraria) as a victim to the 
Dea Dia herself. In the forenoon he was joined 
by his colleagues, who breakfasted on the offerings 
already made, and then proceeded to fresh cere- 
monies. They sacrificed a fat lamb; made an 
offering, not further described, with earthenware 
pots placed on a table; sent out two of their num- 
ber to collect grains of corn, probably from the 
crowd collected at the temple doors, passed them 
on to one another, receiving them in the left hand 
and giving with the right, and finally handing them 
to the attendants; placed the ollae on the altar, 
and then threw them away that they might not 
be used again (this is the probable explanation of 
the obscure phrase ollas precati sunt et ostiis apertis 
per clivum iactaverunt); and shared panes lawreati, 
followed by turnips and another vegetable mys- 
teriously described (lumemulia cum rapinis). The 
images were now anointed (the plural deas is used 
here only, and seems to refer to Acca Larentia and 
the Dea Dia as separate divinities); the temple 
was cleared of all but the priests, and the doors 
shut. Then with their tunics girded up for the 
dance, taking written copies of the formula from 
their attendants, and dividing right and left into 
two bodies, they proceeded to recite the hymn 
which had made the name of Fratres Arvales so in- 
teresting (ibi sacerdotes clusi succincti, libellis accep- 
tis, carmen descindentes tripodaverunt in verba haec). 
The text here given is that of Mommsen (Hist. 
i. 231, Eng. trans. ), with which those of Preller 
(Rom. Myth. p. 428) and Marquardt, after Biicheler 
(Index Schol. Bonnens. Aest. 1876), agree in the 
main. A rude Saturnian metre is discernible in 
the hymn: 
Enos, Lases, iuvate, 
Neve lue rue, Marmar, sins incurreye in pleores. 
Satur fu, fere Mars! limen sali! sta! berber! 
Semunis alternei advocapit conctos. 
Enos Marmar iuvato. 
Triumpe. 

In Mommsen’s rendering : 


To the gods— 
Nos, Lares, iuvate, 
(Aid us, ye Lares), 
Neve luem ruem (=ruinam) sinas incurrere in plures. 


(Nor suffer pestilence and destruction to come upon the people), 
Satur esto, fere Mars. 


(Be thow satiate, fierce Mars). 
To the individual brethren— 
In limen insili! stat verbera! 
(Leap o'er the threshold! Halt! Beat [the ground)). 
To all the brethren— 
Semones alterni advocate cunctos. 
(Call alternately the heroes all). 
To the god— 
Nos, Mamers, iuvato! 
(Aid us, Mars), 
To the individual brethren— 
Triumpe. 
’ (Hurrah !) 
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Each of the first five lines was repeated thrice, 
triumpe five times in the inscription, but probably 
six were intended. There are other indications of 
mistakes on the part of the stonecutter. Com- 
ments on the text, etc., will be found in Marini, 
Atti e Monumenti dei Fratelli Arvali (Rome, 1795) ; 
Henzen, Scavi vel Bosco Sacro dei Fratelli Arvali 
(Rome, 1868); id. Acta Fratrum Arvalium (Berlin, 
1874) ; the Corp. Inscript. Lat. vi. 2021-2119 ; Words- 
worth, Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin 
(London, 1874); Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. pp. 175 
foll.; Marquardt, vi. 428-443; Allen, Remnants of 
Early Latin (Boston, 1880). 

After the recitation the doors were thrown open 
and the service-books handed back to the attend- 
ants; and the brethren now proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Magister and a Flamen for the ensuing 
year, followed by the distribution of the sportula 
and of roses, Next came races in the circus of the 
grove, in which bigae, quadrigae, and desultores are 
mentioned: the Magister or his deputy presided 
at the games, habited in the riciniwm (see RICI- 
NIUM), and gave away the prizes. The brethren 
then returned to Rome and dined together, usually 
in the house of the Magister. 

Of the other functions of the Fratres Arvales a 
short account will be sufficient. Whenever iron 
was brought into the grove, as for cutting the in- 
scriptions for the acta, or the lopping and felling 
of the trees (already mentioned), there were sacri- 
fices ob ferrum illatum, and, when the work was 
done, ob ferrum elatum. When the trees fell from 
decay or, worse still, were struck by lightning, and 
when replanting was undertaken, still more sol- 
emn sacrifices (swovetaurilia maiora) were offered on 
the spot. The Arvales also met for the nuncupatio 
or solemn pronouncing of vows for important 
events in the imperial family—the birthday, mar- 
riage, illness or recovery of the emperor, his setting 
out for or returning from serious undertakings, the 
confinement of an empress, etc. The Ambarvalia 
(q. v.), according to the most probable opinion, 
were entirely separate from the functions of the 
Fratres Arvales. 


Freedmen. See LIBERTI. 


Fregellae. The modern Ceprano; a town of 
the Volsci on the Liris in Latium, conquered by 
the Romans, and colonized in B.c. 328. 


Fregeénae, sometimes called FREGELLAE. A town 
of Etruria, on the coast between Alsium and the 
Tiber, colonized by the Romans, B.c. 245. 


Frentani. A Samnite people dwelling on the 
coast ot the Adriatic, from the river Sagrus on the 
north (and subsequently almost as far north as 
from the Aternus) to the river Frento on the south, 
from which they derived their name. They sub- 
mitted to the Romans in B.c. 304. 


Frento. The modern Fortore ; a river in Italy, 
forming the boundary between the Frentani and 
Apulia, and falling into the Adriatic Sea. 

FPrenum (ya\wos). A horse’s bridle, comprising, 
as with us, the bit (croucov) and reins as well as 
the head-stall. Xenophon, in his treatise De Re 
£q. (vi. § 7), describes the curb-bit as having sharp 
prickles. See illustration on opposite page. 

See ZopHoRus. 
Frigidarium. See BALNEAR. 


Frisii, A people in Germany inhabiting the 


Frieze. 


FRITILLUS 


Ancient Bronze Bridle. 


(British Museum.) 


coast from the east mouth of the Rhine to the 
Amisia (Ems), and coterminous on the south with 
the Bructeri. They were allies of the Romans be- 
fore A.D. 28, when the oppression of the governor 
Olennius led to their revolt, and they were never 
again subject to Rome (Dio Cass. liv. 32; Tae. 
Ann. xiii. 54). In the fifth century they joined 
the Saxons and Angli (q. vy.) in their invasion of 
Britain. 

Fritillus (gipds). A dice-box. 

Frogs OF ARISTOPHANES. 
the Appendix. 


Frontalé. See AMPpYx. 


Frontinus, SExtus IvuLius. A Roman writer 
and soldier, born about A.D. 40, and governor 
of Britain a.D. 75-78, where he distinguished 
himself by the conquest of the Silures. He was 
the author of two treatises that are still extant 
—one on the art of war and another on the 
Roman aqueducts. He was nominated Curator 
Aquarum, or Superintendent of the Aqueducts, 
in 97, and died in 106. His military treatise is in 
three books (Strategematon Libri Tres), and was 
published as a supplement to another work now 
lost, which related to the theory of war. To these 
three books a fourth book has been added by 
some unknown writer, on which see the disserta- 
tion by Fritze (Halle, 1889). The treatise on aque- 
ducts (De Aquis Urbis Romae) is in two books, and 
contains many valuable historical notices. Frag- 
ments of a treatise on gromatics (see GROMATICI) 
have also descended to us. The first complete 
edition of Frontinus was that of Kenchen (Am- 
sterdam, 1661). A good text is that of Dederich 
(Leipzig, 1855). The principal edition of the 
Strategemata (with notes) is still that of Oudendorp 
(2a ed. Leipzig, 1779), lately re-edited by Gunder- 
mann (Leipzig, 1888); of the De Aquis, that by 
Dederich (with notes and a German version). See 
Lanciani, Topografia di Roma Antica, etc. (Rome, 
1881). 

Fronto, M. Cornetius. (1) A Latin writer, born 
at Cirta, in Africa, of an Italian family, about a.D. 
100. After studying in his own country, he came 
to Rome in the reign of Hadrian, and acquired 
great reputation as a rhetorician and grammarian, 
Antoninus Pius appointed him preceptor to his two 


See TESSERA. 
See BATRACHAE in 
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[adopted sons, Marcus Aurelius and Lucius Verus, 


whose confidence and affection he gained, as is 
proved by their letters. After being consul (a.p. 
143), Fronto was appointed to a government in 
Asia, which his bad health prevented him from fill- 
ing. His learning and conversation are mentioned 
with praise by Aulus Gellius, the historian Ap- 
pian, and others of his contemporaries. He died 
in the reign of Marcus Aurelius, at an advanced 
age. Until this century we had nothing of Fron- 
to’s works, except fragments of his treatise De Dif- 
ferentia Verborum, being a vocabulary of the so- 
called synonyms; but in 1815, Angelo Mai, hav- 
ing discovered in the Ambrosian Library at Milan 
& palimpsest MS., on which had been originally 
written some letters of Fronto to his two pupils, 
deciphered the text wherever the writing was not 
entirely obliterated, and published it with notes. 
It happened, by singular good fortune, that Mai, 
being some years after appointed librarian of the 
Vatican, discovered in another palimpsest volume 
another part of Fronto’s letters, with the answers 
of Marcus Aurelius and Verus. Both the volumes 
came originally from the monastery of St. Colum- 
banus, at Bobbio, the monks having written them 
over with the Acts of the First Council of Chalce- 
don, and it had happened that one of the volumes 
was transferred to Milan and the other to Rome. 
Mai published the whole in a new edition (Rome, 
1823 and 1846). The MSS. have been subsequently 
collated by Du Rieu (revision by Naber, Leipzig, 
1867). These letters are very valuable, as throw- 
ing additional light on the age of the Antonines, 
confirming what we know of the excellent charac- 
ter of Marcus Aurelius, and also showing his col- 
league Verus in a more favourable light than he 
had been viewed before. Two or three short epis- 
tles of Antoninus Pius are also interesting. There 
are, besides, many letters of Fronto to various 
friends, some of which are in Greek. Fronto’s 
style is excessively mannered, monotonous, and 
pedantic; he mixes Latin and Greek in a maca- 
ronic fashion; and shows himself to be a conceited 
prig. He was, however, an admirer of the early Ro- 
man literature and a man of upright and indepen- 
dent character. See Droz, De M. Corn. Frontonis 
Institutione Oratoria (Besangon, 1885); and on the 
diction, the treatise of Priebe (Stettin, 1885). (2) A 
native of Emesa, a rhetorician, who lived at Rome 
in the time of Alexander Severus. He taught elo- 
quence also at Athens, and was the rival of the 
first Philostratus. The critic Longinus was his 
nephew. He has left two epigrams on points of 
grammar (Jacobs, Anth. Graec. iii. 56; xiii. 398). 


Fructus. See USUSFRUCTUS. 
Fruit, Gops or. See Horan; PoMoNA; VER- 
TUMNUS. 


Frumentariae Leges. From the earliest times 
the supply of corn at Rome was considered one of 
the duties of the government. Not only was it 
expected that the government should take care 
that the corn-market (annona) was properly sup- 
plied, but likewise that in all seasons of scarcity 
it should purchase corn in the surrounding 
countries and sell it to the people at a moderate 
price (Livy, ii. 9, 34; iv. 12, 52; x. 11, ete.; xxvi. 
40). This price, which is spoken of as annona ve- 
tus, could not rise much without exciting formi- 
dable discontent ; and the administration was in 
all such cases considered to haye neglected one 
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of its most important duties. The superinten- 
dence of the corn-market belonged in ordinary 
times to the aediles; but when great scarcity pre- 
vailed, an extraordinary officer was appointed for 
the purpose, under the title of Praefectus Annonae 
(Livy, ii. 27, 5; iv. 12, 8). 

With the decay of agriculture in Italy, the gov- 
ernment had to pay still further attention to the 
supply of corn for the city. In addition to this, 
an indigent population gradually increased in 
Rome, which could not purchase corn even at the 
moderate price at which it was usually sold, and 


who demanded to be fed at the expense of the | 


‘State. Even in early times it had been usual for 
the State on certain occasions, and for wealthy 
individuals who wished to obtain popularity and 
influence, to make occasional donations of corn to 
the people (Mommsen, Rom. Hist. ii. 372). But 
such donations were only casual; and it was not 
till the year B.C. 123 that the first legal provision 
was made for supplying the poor at Rome with 
corn at a price much below its market value. In 
that year, C. Sempronius Gracchus brought for- 
ward the first lex frumentaria, by which each citi- 
zen was entitled to receive every month a certain 
quantity of wheat (triticum) at the price of 64 asses 
(about $0.06) for the modius, which was equal to 
nearly 1 peck English (cf. Mommsen, Die rémischen 


Tribus, p. 179, n. 4, and p. 182, n. 18; Livy, Epit. | 


60; Appian, B. C. i. 21)—only a trifle more than 
half the market price. It must not be supposed 
that each person was allowed to receive as much 
as he pleased every month; the quantity must of 
course have been fixed, and was probably five 
modii monthly, as in later times. This quantity 
was given only to fathers of families; but it was 
not confined to the poor, for every citizen had a 
right to it, whether he were rich or poor (viritim, 
Cic. Tuse. Disp. iii. 20, 48); and even Piso, who 


had been consul, applied for his share at the dis- | 


tribution (Cic. 1. ¢.). It appears, however, from 
the anecdote which Cicero relates about Piso, that 
each citizen had to apply in person, a regulation 
which would of itself deter most of the rich. 
example that had been set by Gracchus was too 
tempting not to be followed, although it emptied 
the treasury and at the same time taught the 
poor to become State-paupers instead of depend- 
ing upon their own exertions for obtaining a liy- 
ing. It thus crowded the city with an idle popula- 
tion. : 

The demagogue Apuleius Saturninus went still 
further. In B.c, 100 he brought forward his Lex 
Apuleia, by which the State was to sell corn at 
& of an as for the modius. The city quaestor 
Q. Caepio pointed out that the treasury could not 
bear such an expense (cf. Mommsen, Gesch. d. rdm. 
Miinzwesen, p. 560), and the most violent opposi- 
tion was offered to the measure. It is doubtful 
whether it ever passed into a law; and it is at 
all events certain that it was never carried into 
execution. The Lex Livia, which was proposed 
by the tribune M. Livius Drusus in B.c. 91, was 
likewise never carried into effect, as it was an- 
nulled by the Senate, together with all his oth- 
er laws, as passed in opposition to the auspices. 
Of the provisions of this Lex Frumentaria we have 
no account (Livy, Hpit. lxxi.). About the same 
time, either shortly before or shortly after the Lex 
Livia, the tribune M. Octavius, supported by the 
aristocracy, brought forward the Lex Octavia, 
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which modified the law of Gracchus to some ex. 
tent, so that the public treasury did not suffer so 
much. He probably either raised the price of the 
corn, or diminished the number of modii which 
each citizen was entitled to receive (Cic. Brut. 62, 
222). Sulla went still further, and by his Lex Cor- 
nelia, B.C. 82, did away altogether with these dis- 
tributions of corn (Sall. Hist. Pragm. i. 45, 11, 
Kritz). But the Senate soon found it inexpedient 
to deprive the people of their customary largesses, 
as the popular party began to increase in power; 
and it was accordingly at the desire of the Senate 
that the consuls in B.c. 73 brought forward the 
Lex Terentia Cassia, which was probably only a 
renewal of the Lex Sempronia, with one or two 
additions respecting the manner in which the 
State was to obtain the corn. The law enacted 
that each Roman citizen should receive 5 modii a 


|/month at the price of 64 asses for each modius. 


Occasionally extraordinary distributions of corn 
were made in virtue of decrees of the Senate. 

All the leges frumentariae that have been 
hitherto mentioned had sold corn to the people, 
although at a price much below what the State 
had paid for it; but .as the great party-leaders 
towards the close of the Republic were ready to 
purchase the support of the people at any sacrifice 


}to the State, the distribution of corn became at 


length quite gratuitous. Caesar, in his consul- 
ship, B.c. 59, had threatened to make it so (Cie. 4d 
Att. ii, 19); and this threat was carried into exe- 
cution in the following year, B.c. 58, by the Lex 
Clodia of the tribune Clodius. The corn was thus 
in future distributed without any payment; and 
the abolition of the payment cost the State a fifth 
part of its revenues (Cic. Pro Sest. 25, 55, with 
Schol. Bob. p. 301, ed. Orelli). In B.c. 57, Pompey 
received by the Lex Cornelia Caecilia the superin- 
tendence of the corn-market (cura annonae) for a 
period of five years; but no alteration was made 


‘in the distribution of corn by virtue of this meas- 


ure. At this time the distribution of corn must 
have cost the State nearly $3,500,000 a year. 

The consequences of such a system did not es- 
cape the penetration of Caesar; and accordingly, 
when master of the Roman world, he resolved to 
remedy the evils attending it, as far as he was 
able. He did not venture to abolish altogether 
these distributions of corn, but he did the next 
best thing in his power, which was the reduction of 
the number of recipients. During the Civil Wars 
numbers of persons who had no claim to the Ro- 
man franchise had settled at Rome, in order to ob- 
tain a share in the distributions of corn. The first 
thing, therefore, that Caesar did was to have an 
accurate list made out of all the corn-receivers, 
and to exclude from this privilege every person 
who could not prove that he was a Roman citizen. 
By this measure the 320,000 persons who had pre- 
viously received the corn were at once reduced 
to 150,000. Having thus lessened the number 
of corn-receivers, he enacted that this number 
should not be exceeded for the future, and that 
vacancies which occurred by death should be filled 
up every year by lot by the praetor urbanus (Suet. 
Caes. 55; Dio Cass. xliii. 21). It is further ex- 
ceedingly probable that, as a general rule, the corn 
was not given even to these 150,000, but sold at a 
low price, as had been the case at an earlier pe- 
riod; and that it was only to the utterly destitute 
that the corn was supplied gratuitously; the lat- 
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ter class of persons were furnished with tickets, 
called tesserae nummariae or frumentariae (Suet. 
Octav. 41). 

The useful regulations of Caesar fell into neg- 
lect after his death, and the number of corn-re- 
ceivers was soon increased beyond the limits of 
150,000, which had been fixed by the dictator. 
This we learn from the Monumentnm Ancyranum, 
in which Augustus (§ 15) enumerates the number 
of persons to whom he had given congiaria at dif- 
ferent times; and there can be no doubt that the 
receivers of the congiaria and of the public corn 
were the same. Thus, in B.c. 44, and on the three 
following occasions, he distributed the congiaria 
to 250,000 persons; and in B.c. 5 the number of 
recipients had amounted to 320,000. At length, 
in B.c. 2, Augustus reduced the number of recip- 
ients to 200,000, and renewed many of Caesar’s 
regulations (Suet. Octav. 40; Dio Cass. lv. 10). The 
chief regulations of Augustus seem to have been: 
(1) That every citizen should receive monthly a 
certain quantity of corn (probably 5 modii) on the 
payment of a certain small sum. As the number 
of recipients was fixed by Augustus at 200,000, 
there were consequently 12,000,000 modii distrib- 
uted every year. Occasionally, in seasons of scar- 
city, or in order to confer a particular favour, Au- 
gustus made these distributions wholly gratuitous; 
they then became congiaria. (2) That those who 
were completely indigent should receive the corn 
gratuitously, as Inlius Caesar had determined, 
and should be furnished for the purpose with tes- 
serae nummariae or frumentariae, which eutitled 
them to the corn without payment (Suet. Octav. 
41). 

The system which had been established by Au- 
gustus was followed by his successors ; but as it was 
always one of the first maxims of the State policy 
of the Roman emperors to prevent any disturbance 
in the capital, they frequently lowered the price 
of the public corn, and frequently distributed it 
gratuitously as a congiarium. Hence the cry of 
the populace, panem et circenses. No emperor vent- 
ured to abolish the public distributions of corn; 


the most that he dared do was to raise the price 


at which it was sold. When, therefore, we find 
it stated in Dio Cassius (Ixii. 18) that Nero did 
away with the distributions of corn after the burn- 
ing of Rome, we cannot understand this literally, 
but must suppose that he either raised the price of 


the commodity, or, what is more probable, obligeds 


those poor to pay for it who had previously re- 
received it gratuitously. The care which the em- 
perors took to keep Rome well supplied with corn 
is frequently referred to in their coins by the leg- 
ends, Annona, Ubertas, Abundantia, Liberalitas, ete. 
We find in a coin of Nerva the legend plebei urba- 
nae frumento constituto (Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 406). 

In course of time, the sale of the corn by the 
State seems to have ceased altogether, and the 
distribution became altogether gratuitous. Every 
corn-receiver was therefore now provided with a 
tessera, or ticket, and this tessera, when once grant- 
ed to him, became his property. Hence it came 
to pass that he was not only allowed to keep the 
tessera for life, but even to dispose of it by sale, 
and bequeath it by will (Dig. v. 1, 525 XXXIX. iy 
49; xxxix. 1, 87). Every citizen living in Rome, 
even freedmen and criminals (Sen. De Benef. iv. 
28, 2), was competent to hold a tessera, with the 
exception of senators. 
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Another change was also introduced at a later 
period, which rendered the bounty still more ac- 


ceptable to the 
co 


people. Instead 
of distributing 
Tesserae Frumentariae, 


the corn every 
month, wheaten 
bread, called an- 
nona civica, was 
given to the people. It is uncertain at what time 
this change was introduced, but it seems to have 
been the custom before the reign of Aurelian (A.D. 
270-275), as it is related of this emperor that ou 
his return from his eastern expedition he distrib- 
uted among the people a larger quantity of bread, 
and of a different form from that which had been 
usually given (Vopisc. Awrel. 35; Zosim. i. 61). 
The bread was baked by the pistores, who deliv- 
ered it to the various depots in the city, from 
which it was carried away on certain days by the 
holders of the tesserae (Orelli, Inscript. no. 3358). 
These depots had steps (gradus) leading to them, 
whence the bread was called panis gradilis; and 
there were the strictest regulations that the bread 
should only be distributed from these steps, and 
should never be obtained at the baker’s (Cod. 
Theod. xiv. 17, 3, 4). When Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of government to Constantinople, 
the system of gratuitous distribution of bread was 
also transferred to that city; and in order to en- 
courage the building of houses, all householders 
were entitled to a share of the imperial bounty 
(Zosim. iii. 32). The distribution of bread at 


(Rich.) 


| Rome was, however, still continued. 


Frumentarii, sc. negotiatores. Corn-dealers or 
corn-merchants (Cie. De Off. iii. 13, § 57; Livy, iv. 
12). The latter passage shows their unpopularity 
in times of scarcity; they were liable to the same 
charges of “forestalling and regrating” as the 
Athenian giroméAa, and as the corn-dealers of 
modern times until the present century. On the 
frumentarii of the legions, see Lato. 


Frumentatio. See FRUMENTARIAE LEGEs. 


Frusino. Now Frosinone; a town of the Her- 
nici in Latium, and subsequently a Roman colony. 
It was celebrated for its prodigies and portents. 


Fucentis, Fucentia. See ALBA (1). 


Fucinus Lacus. Now the Lago di Celano or 
Capistrano. A large lake in the centre of Italy 
and in the country of the Marsi, about thirty 
miles in circumference, into which all the moun- 
tain streams of the Apennines flow. As the 
waters of this lake frequently inundated the sur- 
rounding country, the emperor Claudius con- 
structed an emissarium or artificial channel for 
carrying off the waters of the lake into the river 
Liris. This emissarium, which is nearly perfect, is 
almost three miles in length. See EMISSARIUM. 


Pucus (pixos). A general term to signify the cos- 
metie which the Greek and Roman ladies employed 
in painting their cheeks, eyebrows, and other parts 
of their faces. The practice of painting the face 
was very general among the Greek ladies, and 
probably came into fashion in consequence of 
their sedentary mode of life, which robbed their 
complexions of their natural freshness, and in- 
duced them to have recourse to artificial means 
for restoring the red and white of nature (Xen. 
Oecon. 10, § 10). The practice was of great antiq- 
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uity, and was probably first introduced among the 
Asiatic Ionians from the East, where the custom 
has prevailed from the earliest times. The resem- 
blance between the Hebrew pitch, “paint,” and 
hixos, is probably not accidental; the connection 
is accepted by Muss-Arnolt, the original mean- 
ing of both words being sea-weed, from which an 
alkaline dye was prepared. 

The ladies at Athens did not always paint their 
faces when at home, but only when they went 
abroad, or wished to appear beautiful or captivat- 
ing. Of this we have an example in the speech 
of Lysias on the murder of Eratosthenes, in which 

; it is related (§ 17) that 
the wife, on leaving her 
husband to visit her 
paramour, painted her- 
self (cf. Aristoph. Lys. 
149, Eccl. 878, Plut. 1064 ; 
Plut. Alcib. 39). In or- 
der to produce a fair com- 
plexion, white lead (yupv- 
Ovov, cerussa) was em- 
ployed (Alexis, fr. 96, 17 
M). In order to give a 
blooming tinge to the 
cheeks, “‘ rouge” was pre- 
pared from vegetable 
reds (Aristoph. Lys. 48). 
Ancient cosmetics were 
not always free from noxious drugs; and besides 
WipvOov, already mentioned, red lead (wArds, mini- 
um) and mineral alkali (virpov, Att. Nirpov) were 
employed. The usual word for applying paint is 
evtpiBeo Oa, “te rub in,” whence the dyes them- 
selves are called evrpiipara (Plut. Crass. 24). The 
eye-brows and eyelids were stained black with 
orippa or orippus, stibium, a sulphuret of antimo- 
ny, which is still employed by the Turkish ladies 
for the same purpose. The eye-brows were like- 
wise stained with doBodos, a preparation of soot 
(cf. Juv. ii. 93 foll.). Ladies who used paint were 
occasionally betrayed by perspiration, tears, etc., 
of which a humorous picture is given by Xenophon 
(Oecon. 10, § 8; cf. Plaut. Most. i. 3, 119). 

Among the Romans the art of painting the com- 
plexion was carried to a still greater extent than 
among the Greeks ; and even Ovid did not disdain 
to write a poem on the subject (4 .4A. iii. 206), 
though the genuineness of the fragment of the Me- 
dicamina Faciei, ascribed to this poet, is doubtful. 
The Roman ladies even went so far as to paint 
with blue the veins on the temple, as has been in- 
ferred from Propertius (iii. 11, 9, L. Miiller). The 
favourite rouge was from a kind of moss; anoth- 
er was purpurissum, a mixed composition (Plant. 
Most. i. 3, 104). The ridiculous use of patches 
(splenia), which was common among the English 
ladies in the reign of Queen Anne and the early 
Georges, was not unknown to the Roman ladies 
(Mart. ii. 29,93 viii. 33, 22; x. 22). The more effem- 
inate of the male sex at Rome also employed paint. 
Cicero speaks (In Pison. 11, § 25) of the cerussatae 
buccae of his enemy, the consul Piso, 

On a Greek vase (Tischbein, Hngravings, ii. 58) 
we see the figure of a woman engaged in put- 
ting the paint upon her face with a small brush 
(cf. Bottiger, Sabina, i. 24 foll., 51 foll.; Becker- 
Goll, Charikles, i, 261 foll.; Gallus, iii. 164 
foll.). 

Fufia Caninia Lex. See Lrx. 


“Woman Painting her Face 
(Tischbein). 
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FULLO 
Fugitivarius. See SERVUS. 
Fugitivus. See SERVUS. 


Fulcra. The ends of the framework on which 
the pillows of a couch or the cushions of a chair 
were placed, resembling the head of a modern 
sofa. They are invariably ornamented with inlaid 
bronze, sometimes of the richest kind, and are 
surmounted by bronze ornaments often represent- 
ing the head and shoulders of a mule or ass, turn- 
ing sideways and backwards, with ears put down 
and a vicious expression. For the head of the 
ass ig sometimes substituted that of a boy, or the 
head and neck of a goose. The lower part is dec- 
orated with a round boss from which springs a 
bust of a genius in full relief, or of some youthful 
divinity, such as Bacchus or Hercules. The frame- 
work to which these ornaments are attached is de- 
scribed in Juvenal (xi, 93-98). The genius fulcri 
is mentioned ib. vi. 22 and elsewhere. See W.C.F. 
Anderson in the Classical Review for 1889, p. 322; 
and the article LECTUS. 


Fulgentius, FaBIusS PLANCIADES. A Latin gram- 
marian, a native of Carthage, who wrote towards 
the end of the fifth century 4.D. His works in- 
clude, among other things, an allegorical interpre- 
tation of the ancient mythology in three books 
(Mythologiae), the form of which reminds one of 
Martianus Capella (q.v.); an allegorical exposition 
of the Aeneid (Vergiliana Continentia); an explana- 
tion of strange and antiquated words illustrated 
by forged citations (Expositio Sermonis Antiqui); 
and a sort of universal history (De Aetatibus Mun- 
di), of which fourteen books are extant. The plan 
of this last work is the absurd one called Aeuro- 
ypapparos — that is, in the respective books, one 
letter of the alphabet in succession remains unem- 
ployed, a fact which is duly announced at the be- 
ginning and close of each book. Of the first three 
works, the text is printed in the edition of the 
Mythographi Latini by Staveren (Leyden, 1742). 
The De Aetatibus has been edited by Reifferscheid 
(Breslau, 1883-84). See Zink, Der Mytholog Ful- 
gentius (Wiirzburg, 1867). 

Pullo (yvadpevs or xvapevs). A fuller or laun- 
dryman. The fuller’s trade was one of the most 
important and most widely extended in Greek 
and Roman antiquity. It embraced all the proc- 
esses, now distributed among different trades, 


Mural Painting from the Fullonica, Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 

necessary for converting the rough web into smooth 
cloth, the chief material used by the ancients for 
clothing. It was also usual to send clothes to the 
fuller for cleaning and working up. Clothes when 
sent to be cleaned were stamped with the feet 
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in pits or troughs filled with warm water and 
substances which separated the fat from them, as 
urine, nitre, and fuller’s earth. Soap 
was not known before the time of 
Pliny, who speaks of sapo (q. v.) as a 
Gallic invention (H. N. xxviii. § 191). 
If the object was to felt the web 
and make it thicker and stronger, 
the same process was gone through, 
and the cloth was then beaten with 
rods, washed out in clean water, 
dried, carded with a kind of thistle 
or with the skin of a hedgehog, fu- Fullo. (From a 
migated with sulphur, rubbed in  Pompeian Paint- 
with fuller’s earth to make it whit- '"®) 

er and stronger, and finally dressed by brushing, 
shearing, and pressing. The fuller’s earth, when 
well rubbed in, prevented the clothes from becom- 
ing soiled too soon, and freshened up the colours 
which the sulphur had destroyed. Some frescoes 
preserved on the walls of an ancient fuller’s shop 
at Pompeii give a clear notion of the different 
processes. The fullones at Rome formed one of 
the oldest guilds. Like all mechanics, they wor- 
shipped Minerva as their tutelary goddess, and 
took a prominent part in ber chief festival, the 
Quinquatrus. See Schéttgen, Antiquitates Tritu- 
rae et Fulloniae; Beckmann, Hist. of Inventions, 
vol. ii. pp. 92 foll. (ed. Bohn); Bliimner, Technol. 
und Terminol. i. pp. 157 foll. 


Fullonica. A fuller’s shop. See FULLO. 


Fulmenta (xdocupa). An extra thick sole for 
the shoe or sandal frequently used to increase the 
height of the wearer. They were made of cork 
(Pliny, H. N. xvi. 13). 

Fulvia Gens. An illustrious family at Rome, 
the branches of which were those of Curvus, Nobi- 
lior, Flaceus, Paetinus, Maximus, Centumalus, etc. 


FPulvia. (1) A woman of good family, but loose 
character. She disclosed to Cicero the details of 
the conspiracy of Catiline, which she had learned 
from Quintus Curius, whose mistress she was 
(Sall. Cat. 23). (2) A bold, ambitious woman, 
at first the wife of Clodius Pulcher (q. v.), the 
demagogue, and, after his death, of Marcus An- 
tonius the triumvir. She first came into no- 
tice on the assassination of Clodius, when, havy- 
ing caused the corpse to be brought into the 
vestibule of her dwelling and having assembled 
the populace, she caused, by her tears and lan- 
guage, a violent outbreak. Some years after this, 
on having become the wife of Antony, she took 
an active part in the proscriptions of her husband, 
and is said to have even sacrificed to her own ven- 
geance several individuals who had given her of- 
fence. After the head of Cicero was brought to 
Antony, she took it on her knees, broke forth into 
insults to the character of the dead orator, and 
then, with fiendish malice, pierced the tongue with 
a golden needle. Having been left at Rome by 
Antony during the war against Brutus and Cas- 
sius, she became all-powerful in that city, named 
the praetors at her own pleasure, sold the govern- 
ment of the provinces, and even decreed a triumph 
to Lucius, the brother of Antony, who had no claim 
whatever to one. When, after the battle of Phi- 
lippi, Antony visited the East to regulate affairs 
in that quarter, Fulvia, irritated by his inter- 
course with Cleopatra, tried to induce Octaviauus 
to take up arms against him. Not succeeding in 
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this, she took them up against Octavianus himself, 
in conjunction with her brother-in-law Lucius, 
who now professed open opposition to the illegal 
power of the Triumvirate, After very bold and 
spirited efforts, however, on her part, she was be- 
sieged with her brother-in-law at Perusia and com- 
pelled to surrender to the power of Octavianus, 
Fulvia, after this, retired to Greece, and rejoined 
her husband, but was coldly received by him. She 
died at Sicyon, in B.c, 40, through chagrin and 
wounded pride, as was believed, at her husband’s 
attachment to Cleopatra (Vell. Patere. ii. 74; Plut. 
Ant. ; id. Cic.). 

Fulvius. (1) L. Curvus. Consul in the year 
B.C, 322, and, six years after, master of the horse 
to the dictator L. Aemilius (Livy, viii. 38; ix. 
21). (2) M. Curvus Panrinus. Consul in place of 
T. Minucius, B.c. 305. He took the city of Bovia- 
num, in the country of the Samnites (Livy, ix. 44), 
(3) CN. PaETinus. Consul B.c. 300. He gained a 
memorable victory over the Samnites near Bovia- 
num, and enjoyed a triumph. Three years after 
he carried on successful operations in Etruria as 
propraetor (Livy, ix. 44; xv. 91). (4) Spr. Pan- 
TINUS NOBILIOR. Consul in B.C. 255, along with 
Aemilius Paulus Lepidus. These two commanders 
sailed for Africa after the overthrow of Regulus 
by the Carthaginians, gained a naval victory, 
compelled the foe to raise the siege of Clypea, and 
carried off an immense booty from the Carthagin- 
ian territories. They were shipwrecked, however, 
on their return to Italy, and of 200 vessels only 
eighty were saved. (5) Q.FLaccus. ConsulinB.c. 
237, 224, 212, and 209. He defeated Hanno near 
Bovianum, and laid siege to Capua, which surren- 
dered to him after the lapse of a year. The con- 
quered were treated with great cruelty. (See Ca- 
PUA.) Some time subsequent to this, he marched 
against the Hirpini, Lucanians, and other nations 
of Italy, who, alarmed at the severities inflicted 
on Capua, surrendered to him the garrisons which 
had been placed in their cities by Hannibal 
(Livy, xxiii. 21; xxiv. 29; xxv. 2). (6) M. Nosr- 
LIOR. Praetor in Spain B.c. 198. He carried the 
Roman arms to the Tagus, making himself mas- 
ter also of Toletum (Toledo), up to that period 
deemed impregnable. Having obtained the con- 
sulship, in B.c. 189, he was intrusted with the war 
in Greece, during which he took Ambracia, tra- 
versed Epirus as conqueror, and reduced to sub- 
mission the island of Cephallenia. Two years af- 
ter this he was accused before the Senate of having 
maltreated the allies of the Roman people, but was 
acquitted of the charge, and received the honour 
of a triumph. In the year 179 he was elected 
censor along with Aemilius Lepidus, his bitter 
foe. Apprehending injury to the State from their 
known enmity, the leaders of the Senate adjured 
both individuals to lay aside their differences for 
the good of their country. A reconciliation ac- 
cordingly took place, and nothing occurred to dis- 
turb these friendly feelings during the rest of 
their joint magistracy. Fulvius raised many pub- 
lic structures, a basilica, a forum, etc. He also 
constructed a port at the mouth of the Tiber 
(Livy, xxxili. 42; xxxv. 7; xx. 22, etc.). His 
friendship with the poet Ennius and other lit- 
erary men is well known, and caused Cato the 
Censor to criticise him severely. (7) Q. FLaccus. 
Praetor B.c. 182. He took, in this capacity, the 
city of Urbicua in farther Spain, and defeated the 
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Celtiberi in the battle of Ebura, killing in this and 
in another encounter 35,000 men. On his return to 
Rome he received a triumph, and in the same year 
(179) the consulship. In B.c. 174 he was elected 
censor along with Posthumius Albinus. These two 
censors were the first that paved the streets of 
Rome, B.c. 174. The next year he built a temple 
to Fortune, and, to adorn it, carried off a large por- 
tion of the marble tiles from the Temple of the 
Lacinian Juno in Lower Italy. The Senate com- 
pelled him to restore these. The popular account 
made him to have been deprived of reason for this 
act of sacrilege, as he committed suicide soon after 
(Livy, xxxix. 56, 40; xl. 16; Vell. Patere.i.10). (8) 
M. Fiaccus. Consul B.c. 125. He seconded the 
projects of Tiberius Gracchus to obtain for the 
States of Italy the rights of citizenship. Being 
afterwards sent against the Gauls, he defeated 
them, and obtained a triumph. Four years sub- 
sequently h® became involved in the extreme 
measures of the Gracchi relative to the agrarian 
law, and perished in an affray which arose. See 
GRACCHUS. 


Fumarium. See VINUM. 


FPunalis. A taper, used in the same manner as 
a torch (see Fax), but made of papyrus and other 
fibrous plants, twisted like a rope and smeared 
with pitch and wax. It was, indeed, as Antipater 
describes it, ‘a light coated with wax” (Anth. Pal. 
vi. 249). At the Saturnalia,;funales were presented 
by clients to their patrons, and were lighted in 
honour of Saturn, sometimes on other occasions 
(Cic. De Off. iii. 20). The neuter, funale, denotes a 
sort of chandelier for holding torches (Ovid, Wet. 
xii. 247). 

Funalis Equus (mapace:pos, cepadopos ). An 
outrigger to a chariot drawn by horses abreast of 
each other (Stat. Theb. vi. 462). When the chariot 


Funalis Equus. (Ginzrot.) 


had four horses attached, two outriggers were add- 
ed, one on each side of the yoke-horses (iugales), 
and called respectively dexter and sinister (Suet. 
Tib. 6). The name funarius is also used. See 
Isidor. Orig. xviii. 35. 

Funambiilus (cxowoBarns). A rope - dancer. 
The art of dancing on the tight rope was carried 
to as great perfection among the Romans as it is 
with us (Terence, Hecyr. prol. 4; Hor. Epist. ii. 1, 
210; Juv. ili. 77; xiv. 265, 272, with Mayovr’s note). 
If we may judge from a series of paintings discov- 
ered in the excavations at Herculaneum the per- 
formers placed themselves in an endless variety 
of graceful and sportive attitudes. The emperor 
M. Aurelius, in consequence of the fall of a boy, 
caused feather-beds (culcitrae) to be laid under the 
rope to obviate the danger of sueh accidents (Cap- 
itol. M. Ant. Phil. 12). One of the most difficult 
exploits was running down the rope (Suet. Nero, 
11) at the conclusion of the performance. Ger- 
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Rope-dancers. (From a painting at Herculaneum.) 
manicus and the emperor Galba attempted to ex- 
hibit elephants walking on the rope (Plin. H. N. 
viii. § 5; Suet. Galba, 6). See SALTATIO. 


Funarius Equus. See FuNALIS EQuUS. 


Funda (odevdovn). (1) A sling for discharging 
stones, or leaden plummets (glandes) —a weapon 
commonly used in warfare by 
the Spaniards, Persians, Egyp- 
tians, and other foreign na- 
tions; and also occasionally by 
the Romans, as is shown by 
the annexed illustration, repre- 
senting a Roman soldier in the 
army of Trajan, from the col- 
umn erected in honour of that 
emperor (Plin. H. N. vii. 37; 
Verg. Georg. i. 309). (2) (ap- 
PiBrnorpov). A casting - net; 
employed, like our own, for tak- 
ing fish in rivers (Verg. Georg. 
i. 141; Serv. ad 1.; Isidor, Orig. xix. 5, 2); but ap- 
parently cast from behind, and over the right 
shoulder, instead of being discharged from the 
left shoulder and in front of the person throwing 
it, as is now the practice. (3) A bag or pack 
slung over the shoulders, for 
the convenience of carrying 
money, or any other small 
articles (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4) 3 
probably so called because, 
with the straps which fast- 
ened it, it had the appear- 
ance of a sling, as shown 
by the annexed 
illustration, 
from the device 
on a bronze lamp. (4) (odevddyn, 
- mueXis). The bezel of a ring—that is, 
Funda, (Rich.) the rim in which the gem is set and 

which holds it as a sling does its 
stone ; more especially so called when the setting 
is transparent (Plin. H. N. xxxvii. 37, 42). 


Fundanus. A lake near Fundi in Italy, which 
discharges itself into the Mediterranean, Accord- 
ing to Pliny (H. N. xiv. 6), the Lacus Fundanus was 


Funditor. 


Funda (bag). 


FUNDI 


eriginally called Amyclanus, from the city of Amy- 
clae in its vicinity. 

: Fundi. The modern Fondi; an ancient town 
in Latium on the Appia Via, at the head of a nar- 
row bay of the sea running a considerable way 
into the land, called the Lacus Fundanus. The 
surrounding country produced good wine (Mart. 
xiii. 113). 

Funditores (funda, “a sling”). The light- 
armed slingers in the Roman army. They were 
usually raised by recruiting, or contributed by 
the allies. See Exercirus; FuNDA. 

FPundiila. 
I. L. v. 145). 


Funus. A funeral, so termed because, in ancient 
times, the Romans were buried by torch light, 
twisted ropes (funalia) smeared with pitch being 
carried by the mourners for the purpose (Isidor. 
Orig. xi. 2, 34; Donat. ad Terent. Andr. i. 1, 81). 
Under this title, it is here intended to give an ac- 
count of the burial rites of the Greeks and Ro- 


A cul-de-sac, or blind-alley (Varro, 


manus. The tombs will be explained in the article 
SEPULCRUM. 
(1) GREEK. The Greeks attached great impor- 


tance to the burial of the dead. They believed 
that souls could not enter the Elysian Fields till 
their bodies had been buried; and accordingly we 
find the shade of Elpenor in the Odyssey (xi. 66, 
ete.) earnestly imploring Odysseus to bury his 
body. So strong was this feeling among the 
Greeks that it was considered a religious duty to 
throw earth upon a dead body which a person 
might happen to find unburied (Hor. Carm. i. 28, 
36); and among the Athenians, those children who 
were released from all other obligations to un- 
worthy parents were nevertheless bound to bury 
them (Aesch. c. Timarch. § 14). The neglect of 
burying one’s relatives is frequently mentioned by 
the orators as a grave charge against the moral 
character of a man, since the burial of the body by 
the relations of the dead was considered a relig- 


ious duty by the universal law of the Greeks. The | 


common expressions for the funeral rites, ra di- 
Kala, vopipa OF vouiCopeva, mpoonkovta, Show that 
the dead had, as it were, a legal and moral claim 
to burial. 

At the moment of death the eyes and mouth 
were closed by one of those present (Plat. Phaed. 
118). According to Lucian, the obolus to serve as 
Charon’s fare was at once placed in the mouth 
of the corpse. This coin was also called davdky 
(Hesych. s. v.). The custom is first mentioned by 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 139), and does not appear to 
have been in use at a very early date. Confirma- 
tion of the practice is given by actual discoveries, 
for coins are frequently found in Greek tombs, aud 
in some between the teeth of the skeleton. The 
body was then washed (Eurip. Phoen. 1319, 1667), 
anointed with perfumes, and clothed in rich gar- 
ments, generally white in colour. These were 
buried or burned with the body, but the number 
of them was limited by a law of Solon (Plut. Sol. 
21). A wreath of flowers was placed upon the 
head (Eurip. Phoen. 1632). Golden wreaths, in 
jmitation of laurel or other foliage, were some- 
times used, and have been found in graves. 

The corpse, thus prepared, was laid out (mpobe- 
ats, mporidec Oar) on a bed (khivn), which appears 
to have been of the ordinary kind, with a pillow 
(rpooxepddatov) for supporting the head and back 
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(Lys. c. Eratosth. § 18). By a law of Solon it was 
ordered that the mpddeors should take place inside 
the house (Lex ap. Demosth. ¢. Macart. p. 1071, § 
62). As among the Romans, the feet were turned 
towards the door (Hom. Jl. xix. 212). Vases 
of a special kind (Ayjxvor), probably containing 
perfumes, were placed beside the body (Ar. Eccl. 
1032, 588). These vases were also buried with the 
coffin, and a large number of them have been 
found in graves in Attica. A few of them are in 
the ordinary black and red figured styles, but the 
greater number are of a special ware of great 
beauty, manufactured for funeral purposes. In 
this ware the ground is white, and scenes are 
painted upon it in bright colours, in a freer and 
less rigid style than in the vases with red or black 
figures. See E. Pottier, Htude sur les Lécythes Blancs 
Attiques, d, Représentations Funéraires (Paris, 1883) ; 
Benndorf, Griechische und sicilische Vasenbilder (Ber- 
lin, 1869); and the article Vas. A honey- cake 
(weAurodrra), intended as a sop for Cerberus, was 
also placed by the side of the corpse (Aristoph. 
Lys. 601). Before the door, a vessel of water was 
placed (apdSanoy), in order that persons who had 
been in the house might purify themselves from 
the pollution of death by sprinkling water on their 
persons (Eurip. Alc. 98). 

The near relatives of the deceased assembled 
round the bed on which he was laid, and uttered 
loud lamentations. Although more violent signs 
of grief were forbidden by Solon (Plut. Sol. 21), we 
find that Lucian (De Luctu, 12) mentions as accom- 
paniments of the mpddeors, not only groaning and 
wailing, but also beating of breasts, tearing of 
hair, laceration of cheeks, rending of garments, 
and sprinkling of ashes upon the head. It was 
perhaps with the object of limiting the time for 
these excesses of grief that Solon ordained that 
the burial should take place on the day after the 
mpoGeors, before sunrise, and that Plato (Leges, xii. 
959 A) declared that the mpddeors should not last 
longer than was necessary to show that death had 
really taken place. It appears that singers were 
hired to lead the mourning chant at the mpddecrs 
(Lucian, De Luctu, 20). 

The accompanying illustration, representing the 
mpodcors, is taken from Pottier. The corpse lies 


(From a Greek vase.) 


The mpddeacs. 


upon a couch, and is covered with a rich garment. 
The head alone is unveiled, and is surrounded 
with a fillet (rawia). Two female figures stand 
beside the couch, with gestures of grief. One of 
them carries a tray or basket, across which two 
fillets are laid. Other fillets are placed across the 
couch. In the background is a mirror, or fan, per- 
haps intended for the keeping away of flies (cf. Dio 
Cass. lxxiy. 4, 2). 


The éxgopa. 


The funeral (exopa, expéeperv) took place legal- 
ly, as has been already remarked, on the day fol- 
lowing the mpdOcors. It might, however, be put 
off several days to allow of the arrival of distant 
friends (Plut. Timol. 39). The early morning was 
the usual time (Plat. Leges, xii. 960 A). The bier 
was borne either by hired bearers (vexpopédpor, Poll. 
vii. 195), or, in cases where it was decided to hon- 
our the dead, by specially selected citizens (Plut. 
Timol. 39). The men walked before the corpse 
and the women behind, and it appears that musi- 
cians were hired to play mournful tunes on the 
flute and sing dirges (Opjvor) at the expopa as well 
as at the mpddeots. Those who accompanied the 
funeral wore mourning garments of a black or 
dark colour (Eurip. Alc. 427). The head was also 
shaved or the hair cut as a sign of grief (Hom. Od. 
iv. 197; Il. xxiii. 46, 135, 141, 146; Bion. Zdyll, i. 81). 

Representations of the expopa are rare. The 
foregoing illustration represents a stamped terra- 
cotta plaque found at the Piraeus (in the collec- 
tion of M. Rayet, Convoi Funébre, No. 75). The 
corpse lies upon a couch. 
rest of the body covered. The couch is placed 
upon a car drawn by two horses, though mules 
were oftener used. Mourners accompany it with 
gestures of grief. A female attendant carries upon 
her head a vessel, probably to serve for libations. 
Another attendant plays upon the double flute. 

It was the custom, at Athens at any rate, to hold 
public funerals for those who had fallen in war. 
Thucydides (ii. 34) describes with some minuteness 
the proceedings usual on such occasions. The zpo- 
deots of the bones took place on a platform (or per- 
haps in a booth or tent) erected for the purpose in 
some public place. On the day of the funerals, 
coffins of cypress wood, one for each tribe, were 
carried upon wagons. Each coffin contained the 
bones of the members of the tribe to which it 
was assigned. An empty couch, adorned as for a 
funeral, was borne in the procession to represent 
those whose bodies had not been found. The pro- 
cession was accompanied by any citizens and aliens 
who wished to attend, and by women who were re- 
lated to those who had fallen. In Greece, funeral 
orations were pronounced only at public funerals 
of the kind described, not, as at, Rome, over indi- 
viduals, even though they were specially distin- 


The head is bare; the | 


(From a stamped terra-cotta plaque found at the Piraeus.) 


guished (Dion. Hal. v.17). This custom seems to 
have arisen about the time of the Persian Wars. 
In other respects the procedure at a public funeral 
does not seem to have differed from that in use at 
private burials. 

In spite of the statement of Lucian (De Luctu, 
21) that the Greeks burned their dead and the Per- 
sians buried them, it is certain, both from literary 
evidence and also from the excavation of tombs, 
that burning and burying were both practised by 
the Greeks. The word @azrew is used of the bur- 
ial of the ashes after cremation, but xatoptrrew 
refers only to the burial of an unburned body. 
We hear of burial also among the Spartans (Plut. 
Lye. 27; Thue. i. 134). In Homer there is no men- 
tion of any burial without burning ; but in graves 
at Mycenae, skeletons have been found which 
showed no traces of fire. Evidence both of burn- 
ing and byrying has been found in graves of a 
later date in many parts 
of the Greek world. See 
Hermann-Bliimner, Pri- 
vatalterth. p. 375. 

The pile of wood 
(wupa) upon which the 
body was burned was 
sometimes erected over 
the grave in which the Di 
ashes were to be buried. (i 
There is a full descrip- 
tion of cremation in the 
Homeric period in Iliad 
(xxiii. 161 foll.), where 
Achilles celebrates the funeral of Patroclus. The 
pyre was made a hundred feet in length and 
breadth, and the bodies of sheep, oxen, horses, 
dogs, and twelve Trojan captives were placed upon 
it. Honey and perfumes were also poured upon it 
before it was lighted. When the pyre had burned 
down, the remains of the fire were quenched with 
wine, and the relatives and friends collected the 
bones or ashes (Jl. xxiv. 791). The remains thus 
collected were placed in a receptacle sometimes 
of gold, but generally of a less precious material, 
and buried. A description of these receptacles, 
of the other articles placed in the tomb, and of 


the tomb itself will be found in the article SEPUL- 
CRUM, 


Funeral Pyre. 


FUNUS 


When bodies were buried without previous 
cremation, they were generally placed in coffins, 
which were called by various names, as copol, mve- 
Aoc, Anvol, Adpvakes, Spoira, though some of these 
names were also applied to the urns in which the 
bones were collected. For further information 
upon this point, see the article SEPULCRUM. 

Immediately after the funeral was over, the rel- 
atives partook of a feast which was called mepi- 
Seumvoy or vexpddeemvoy (Lucian, De Luctu, 24). It 
was the custom that this feast should be given at 
the house of the nearest relative (Demosth. De Cor. 
p- 321, § 355). 


Funeral Banquet. (From a bas-relief; Marmora Ozon.) 


Other ceremonies were performed on the third, 
the ninth, and the thirtieth days after the funeral, 
and were called respectively rpira, évara, and rpi- 
axds or tptaxades (Poll. viii. 146). The rites on 
the thirtieth day (Poll. i. 66, iii. 102) included a 
repetition of the funeral feast. 

It was also the custom to bring offerings to the 
tomb on certain days in each year (Plato, De Leg. 
iv.717 E). Herodotus mentions that these annual 
sacrifices to the dead were called yevéoua (iv. 26), 
from which it is inferred that they were offered 
on the birthday of the deceased (cf. Diog. Laért. 
x. 18). The name vexvova was also used in the 
same sense. The ceremonies which were per- 
formed at these stated intervals might be used at 
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were also placed upon the grave-stones, and they 
were anointed with perfumes. 

The period of mourning varied in length at 
different places. At Athens the rpsaxds seems to 
have ended it on the thirtieth day after the fu- 
neral (Lysias, De Caede Erat.§ 14). At Sparta it 
lasted only eleven days (Plut. Lye. 27). 

Certain special rites were used in particular cases, 
A spear was carried in front of the body of any person 
who had died a violent death, as a symbol of the 
revenge which was to follow the murderer (Eurip. 
Troad. 1148). In the case of those who had com- 
mitted suicide, the hand which had done the deed 
was cut off and buried separately (Aeschin. in Ctes. 
§ 244). Certain criminals, who were put to death 
by the State, were also deprived of burial, which 
was considered to be an additional punishment 
(Plut. Them. 22; Thue. i. 134). The bodies of 
those persons who had been struck by lightning 
were regarded as sacred (iepol vexpoi); they were 
not buried with others (Eurip. Suppl. 935), but 
usually on the spot where they had been struck 
(Artemid. Oneirocr. ii. 9, p. 146). 

It has been already mentioned that in the public 
funerals of those killed in war, an empty couch 
was carried in the procession to represent those 
whose bodies had not been found. In other cases, 
where a person was supposed to be dead, though 
his body was not found, funeral rites were per- 
formed for him (Eurip. Hel. 1241 foll.). If such a 
'person was afterwards found to be alive, he was 
considered impure, and was not allowed to enter 
|temples till certain rites had been performed. 
These rites consisted in a symbolism of birth and 
the ceremonies connected with it. The devrepo- 
moTpos OY voTepdroTos Was washed, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, and fed with milk. Having 
been thus born again into life, he was freed from 
| his impurity (Plut. Q. BR. 5). 

(2) Roman.—Among the Romans also the burial 
of the dead was a most solemn duty. It was in- 
‘cumbent upon any one who found an unburied 
‘body at least to cast earth upon it three times 
'(Hor. Od. i. 28). If no funeral rites had been per- 


any other time, if for some reason it was necessary formed, the soul of the dead man could not be re- 
to appease the departed spirit. The word évayi- ceived among the shades, but wandered homeless 
Ce was used for the act of offering, évayiopara upon the earth (Tertull. De Anim. 56). 

for the things offered on these occasions. These | A near relative of the dying person caught the 
consisted of libations (yoai) of wine, oil, milk, last breath in his mouth (Verg. den. iv. 684). As 
honey mixed with water or milk (Aesch. Pers. 609 soon as he was dead his eyes were closed by one 
foll.), which were poured upon the ground (ydzo- of those present (Lucan. Phars. iii. 740). Then fol- 
rot, Aesch. Pers. 621). Elaborate banquets were lowed the conclamatio, variously explained as (1) 
sometimes prepared, burned in honour of the dead, a cry in articulo mortis, which seems probable 
and buried in a trench (Lucian, Char.22). Wreaths from Propertius (v.7, 23; ef. Ovid, Trist. iii. 3, 43); 


The Conclamatio, or lamentation for the dead. (From a Roman relief.) 
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(2) the recall of the dead by uttering his or her 
name three times, in order to ascertain the fact of 
death if there was no answer—a custom still in 
use at the death-bed of a Pope; (3) as commonly 
understood, the lamentation for the dead when 
there was no longer any possibility of doubt. The 
mourners called repeatedly the name of the de- 
ceased, with lond cries, and exclamations such as 
vale (Lucan, Phars. ii. 22; Catullus, ci.; Ovid, Met. 
x. 62, Fasti, iv, 852). 

The body was then washed with warn water 
and anointed with perfumes and spices (Pers. iii. 
103). That this took place after the conclamatio 
is learned from Ammianus Marcellinus (xxx. 10). 
The corpse was then clothed either in the toga 
(Juv. iii. 173 with Mayor’s note), or in the state 
robes of any office which had been held by the 
deceased (Livy, xxxiv.7; Polyb. vi. 53). The gar- 
ments in which the corpse was clothed were some- 
times splendid and costly (vestes purpureae, Verg. 
Aen. vi. 2213; pretiosae, Val. Max. v.5,4). Precious 
ornaments were often added. Rings, for example, 
are often found in graves, and we learn from Pro- 
pertius (iv. 7, 9) that they were sometimes burned 
with the body. Flowers were also used for the 
adornment of the couch on which the corpse was 
laid; and a censer (acerra) was placed beside it 
(Fest. Epit. p. 18). The following illustration 
from a Roman relief in the Lateran Museum (Ban- 
meister, p. 239) represents the lectus funebris, on 
which the corpse of a woman lies dressed. Two 
women mourners (praeficae) stand behind, and by 
their side a man in the act of putting a garland 
on the head of the corpse. On each side of the 
lectus funebris is a torch. On the left side is a 
woman blowing the flute, and above another with 
folded hands; on the right side sit three women, 
wearing the pilleus (probably manumitted slaves) ; 
below is the family of the deceased. Among the 
Romans, as among the Greeks, it was customary 


to place a small coin in the mouth of the deceased, | 


for the purpose of paying Charon’s passage-money. 


The Lectus Funebris. 


(Lateran Museum, Rome.) 


This is alluded to by Juvenal (iii. 267) and Proper- 
tius (iv. 11,7), but not by earlier writers. Coins, 
however, have been found in graves of an earlier 
date than the Second Punie War (C. I. L. i. p. 27); 
and in graves at Praenesté, dating from the third 
century B.C., coins were actually found in the 
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mouths of the skeletons (C. I. L. i. 28). In im- 
perial times the practice was common. » 
The preparations necessary for the due laying 


out of the body were performed by the pollinctores 
(Plaut. Asin. v. 2, 60), who probably took the cast 
of the dead man’s face, from which the wax imago 
was made, to be kept in the atriwm of the house by 
his descendants, and used in funeral processions in 
a way shortly to be described. The pollinctor was 
furnished by the libitinarius or undertaker, who 
entered into a contract for conducting the whole 
funeral. The latter got his name from the fact 
that he exercised his business at the temple or 
grove of Libitina, the goddess of corpses and fu- 
nerals (Plut. Num. 12, § 1; Quaest. Rom. 23). 
Deaths were also registered at this temple (Suet. 
Ner. 39), and the offering called lucar Libitinae was 
made. See LUCAR. ; 

When the body had been thus prepared and 
adorned, it was laid upon a couch of state, gener- 
ally in the atrium of the house, with the feet tow- 
ards the door (Pers. iii. 105). Outside the door of 
the house were placed branches of cypress or pine 
(Serv. ad Aen. iii. 64), for the purpose of warning 
those who might be polluted by entering a house 
in which was a corpse. The cypress was appar- 
ently only used by those of good position. We 
are told by Servius (ad Aen. v. 64) that the corpse 
lay in state for seven days before burial. This 
can only have been the case in exceptional cir- 
cumstances, when some form of embalming was 
used. 

Funerals were conducted by the family of the 
deceased (funus privatum ), except in cases where 
a public funeral (funus publicum) was voted, either 
by the Senate (Cic. Phil. ix.7) or in provincial 
towns by the decwriones, as a mark of honour or 
respect to the deceased. This honour was paid 
in the case of foreign kings who died in Italy 
(Val. Max. v. 1, 1); and men who had fallen 
in the service of their country (Val. Max. v. 2, 
10). 

A public invitation was given to all important 
funerals by a herald (praeco). Hence the phrases 
Sunus indicere, funus indictivum (Suet. Tul. 84; Cie. 
De Leg. ii. 24,61). The formula of invitation has 
been preserved: ‘“OLLUS QUIRIS LETO DATUS. 
EXSEQUIAS, QUIBUS EST COMMODUM, IRE IAM TEM- 
PUS EST, OLLUS EX AEDIBUS EFFERTUR.” (Fest. 
p. 254 d, 34.) Translaticium funus is used for an 
unceremonious burial (Suet. Ver. 33). 

In ancient times all funerals took place by night 
(Serv. ad den. xi. 143); in later times only those 
of children (Serv. l. e.), and poor people whose 
means did not admit of sufficient display for the 
day-time (Mart. viii. 75). The torches with which 
funerals were always accompanied were probably 
a relic of burial by night, though no doubt they 
also served for lighting the pyre. 

An opportunity for the display of splendour was 
given by the funeral procession, and was so largely 
used by families of wealth and position that sumpt- 
uary laws to regulate such expenses are found 
among the Tables of the Decemviri (Cic. De Leg. 
ii, 23, 59) and the enactments of Sulla (Plut. Sull. 
35). The order of the funeral procession was reg- 
ulated by the designator or dissignator, whose at- 
tendants were dressed in black. The order in 
which the various parts of the procession came is 
uncertain, but it is generally supposed that at the 
head of it were the musicians (siticines), who made 
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use of tubae, tibiae, and cornua. The number of 
tibicines was by the Twelve Tables limited to ten 
(Cie. De Leg. ii. 23,59). Then followed (at any 
rate in earlier times) the mourning women, called 
praeficae, who sang the nenia or lessus, a mournful 
song in praise of the dead man (Cie. De Leg. ii, 24, 
62). Then followed in some cases dancers and 
mimi (Suet. Tul. 84), who were allowed, as at a 
triumph, free license of jesting. We learn from 
Suetonius (Vesp. 19) that it was the custom for 
the archimimus to wear a mask in the likeness of 
the deceased, to imitate his speech and manners, 
and even to make jests at his expense. 

The most striking part of the procession was 
probably formed by the imagines. It is said by 
Polybius (vi. 53) that the imagines, or wax masks 
representing distinguished ancestors of the de- 
ceased, were brought out from their resting-place 
in the atrium, and each was worn by a man chosen 
to resemble as nearly as possible the person whom 
he was supposed to represent and clothed in the 
dress of the office which the prototype of the mask 
had held. Each rode upon a chariot, and was ac- 


companied with due pomp of lictors and other in- | 


signia of his office. Thus all the distinguished 
ancestors of the dead man were present in effigy 
at his funeral. If he was of good birth, many 
families to which he was related were represented 
by their imagines (Tac. Ann. iii. 76), and the actual 
number was sometimes very great. At the funeral 
of Marcellus there are said to have been 600 (Serv. 
ad Aen. vi. 802). 
spoils, crowns, and other records of victories and 
triumphs were carried before the bier. The pro- 
cession was also swelled by the slaves who were 


liberated by the will of the deceased, all with | 


shorn heads, wearing the pilleus (Livy, xxxviii. 
55). The bier itself was sometimes carried by these 
liberated slaves (Pers. iii. 106); or in the case of 
emperors, by magistrates and senators (Suet. dug. 
100). The body was placed uncovered on a bier 
or couch ( feretrum, torus), which in great funerals 
was elaborately decorated (Suet. Jul. 84). In 
some cases, probably when decay had begun to 
disfigure the features, the body was placed in 
a coffin (capulus), and a waxen representation 
(effigies) was exposed to view instead (Tac. Ann. 
lii. 5). 

eit burial of the poor and of slaves of course 
this pomp was absent. Hired bearers (vespillones), 
six (Mart. vi.77,10) or four (id. viii. 75, 9) in num- 
ber, carried the body in a simple wooden coffin or 
bier, which was not buried with the body (san- 
dapila, Mart. ii. 81). 

The relatives of the deceased followed behind 
the bier, dressed in mourning. The sons of the 
deceased had their heads veiled, while the daugh- 


ters went uncovered and with dishevelled hair | 


(Plut. Quaest. Rom. 11). Mourning was shown by 
very much the same signs as in modern times— 
viz., by the absence of adornment and the wearing 
of black garments (Juv. x. 245; Prop. v.7,28; Tac. 
Ann. iii. 2; pullus, Juv. iii. 213). Under the em- 
perors white seems to have been substituted for 
black as the mourning colour for women ( Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 26; Stat. Silv. iii. 3, 3). : 
were also in the habit of crying aloud, tearing 
their hair and lacerating their cheeks in the fu- 
neral procession itself (Prop. iii. 13, 27). 

In this order the funeral train proceeded to the 
Forum. There it halted before the Rostra, the 


The women | 
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wearers of the imagines took their seats upon curule 
chairs, and the laudatio funebris was pronounced, 
generally by a near relative of the deceased (Polyb. 
vi. 53), though in the case of a funus publicum 
this function might be assigned by a senatuscon- 
sultum to one of the magistrates (Quint. Instit. iii. 
es 

From the Forum the procession moved on to the 
place of burning or burial, which, according to a 
law of the Twelve Tables, was obliged to be out- 


| side the city, though special exceptions were some- 


times made (Cie. De Leg. ii. 23,58). Both burning 
and burial were in use among the Romans. Cicero 
(De Leg. ii. 22,56) and Pliny (H.N. vii. § 187) both 
hold the view that burial was the more ancient 
custom. Pliny further says that burning was in- 
troduced because it was found that the bodies 
of those killed in distant countries and buried 
there were dug up and scattered by the enemy. 


It is conjectured, however, that the change was 


partly bronght about by motives of health and 
convenience. In certain families the practice of 
burial was kept up, after burning had become 
general. Sulla was the first of the Cornelii to be 
burned. The reason, according to Cicero and 
Pliny, of the departure from the custom of his fam- 
ily was, that he feared lest his own bones should 
receive the same treatment as he had given to 
those of Marius. In later times burning became 
far more common than burial, though the latter 


_was always used in the case of children who died 
Sometimes, as a special honour, | 


before they had cut their teeth (Plin. H. N. vii. 72; 
Juv. xv. 140), and in the case of those who had 
been struck by lightning. It seems also that per- 
sons of the poorest classes were always buried. 
After the introduction of Christianity burial again 
came into use instead of burning. The view that 
burial was older than cremation is confirmed by 
some Roman customs. According to pontifical law, 
the essential part of the funeral ceremony was the 
casting of earth upon the face of the corpse (Cic. 
De Leg. ii. 22,57). Again, when a body was to be 
burned, it was the custom to cut off some portion 
of it, called 08 resectum, which was subsequently 
buried (Fest. Zpit. p.148). By this means the new- 
er and more convenient method was adopted, while 
the ancient regulation which prescribed burial was 
still carried out. 

The remaining rites varied, according as the 
body was to be buried or burned. In the case of 
burial the body was placed in the grave either on 
the bier on which it had been carried, or in a sar- 
cophagus. Numerous objects were also placed in 
the grave. (See SEPULCRUM.) The ceremonies 
which followed had the double object of making 
the grave a locus religiosus, and of purifying the 
family and house which had been defiled by the 
presence of a corpse. Earth was thrown upon the 
face of the dead (Cie. De Leg. ii. 22, 57), a pig was 
sacrificed, and an offering was made to the Lares. 
The day on which these sacrifices took place was 
called feriae denicales (Fest. Epit. p.70). A funeral 
feast called silicerniwm was also held, apparently 
on the day of the funeral, and by the grave (Varr. 
ap. Non, p. 48,8). The period of mourning lasted 
nine days (novendiale), though it is uncertain 
whether this period was reckoned from the day of 
death or the day of burial (Serv. ad Aen. v.64). At 
the end of this period a sacrificium novendiale was 
offered to the dead, and a cena novendialis was held 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 5). 
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The burning of a body sometimes took place at 
the spot where the ashes were to be interred. In 
this case the funeral pile (rogus, pyra) was erected 
over the trench which was subsequently to be the 
grave (bustum). The body, however, was often 
burned at a place near the monument, specially 
destined for this purpose, ustrinum, ustrina (Fest. 
Epit. p. 32). The pyre was built of wood, in the 
form of an altar (Verg. Aen. vi.177). A law of the 
Twelve Tables ordered that it should not be 
smoothed with an axe (Cic. De Leg. ii. 23, 59). 
Pyres were sometimes painted (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 
§ 49), and cypress-trees were placed in front (Ovid, 
Trist. iii. 13, 21). On the top of the pile the corpse 
was placed, with the couch on which it had been 
carried. Many things were placed on the pyre by 
the relations and mourners, such as clothes, arms, 
ornaments, hunting nets and apparatus, horses, 
dogs, birds (Plin. Epist.iv. 2). It was also sprinkled 
with perfumes, gums, and spices. 

The pyre was lighted by one of the relatives, 
with face turned away (Verg. Aen. vi. 224). When 
it was burned down, the glowing ashes were ex- 
tinguished with water or wine (Verg. den. vi. 226). 
Those who had taken part in the funeral uttered 
a last farewell (Verg. Aen. ii. 644) and departed, 
while the nearest relatives remained to collect the 
bones and ashes when they were dry. This was 
probably done as a rule on the day of the funeral. 
The bones were sprinkled with wine (though it is 
not certain that this sprinkling is to be separated 
from that mentioned above), dried with a linen 
cloth, and placed in an urn or box with perfumes 
and spices. The urn was then placed in the sep- 
ulchre. 

It has already been mentioned that if the body 
was burned, the os reséctum was buried separately. 
The ceremonies of the feriae denicales were used, 
as in the case of the burial, including the throwing 
of earth upon the remains of the dead (Cic. De Leg. 
ii, 22,57). It does not appear at what moment 
this was done; but the object of it was to conse- 
crate the place of burial, to make it a locus religio- 
sus. After the bones and ashes of the deceased 
had been placed in the urn, the persons present 
were thrice sprinkled by a priest with pure water 
from a branch of olive or laurel, for the purpose of 
purification (Verg. den. vi. 229); after which they 
were dismissed by the praefica or some other per- 
son, by the solemn word TIlicet, that is, ire licet. 
In the case of burning, the practices connected 
with the silicernium and the novendiale seem to 
have been the same as in the case of burial (see 
above). When those who had accompanied the 
funeral returned home, they underwent a purifica- 
tion called suffitio, which consisted in being sprin- 
kled with water and stepping over a fire (Fest. 
p. 3). It was then also, perhaps, that the house 
was swept with a special kind of broom (Fest. 
p. 58, 8. v. Lverriator), 

In the case of important funerals, scenic or 
gladiatorial exhibitions were often given. (See 
GLADIATORES.) Scenic exhibitions were less com- 
mon; but the Didascalia to the Adelphoe of Terence 
states that that play was performed at the ludi 
funebres of Aemilius Paullus (B.c. 160), and we are 
informed by Livy that ludi scenici as well as glad- 
iatorial combats were exhibited at the death of 
T. Flamininus (8.0. 174), There were also distribu- 
tions of food (viscerationes) and public banquets 
(Suet. Iul. 26). 
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It remains to give some account of the annual 
rites performed at the tombs in honour of the Manes. 
Certain days in February (13th—21st) were set apart 
as dies parentales, or parentalia. The last of these 
days was specially known as feralia (Ovid, Fasti, 
ii. 569). The ceremonies performed at this time 
are described by Ovid (Fasti, ii. 533 foll.). Offer- 
ings to the Manes (inferiae) were brought to the 
tomb. These consisted of wine and milk, honey 
and oil, the blood of victims, especially of blach 
sheep, pigs, and cattle (Arnob. vii. 20), various fruits, 
bread, salt, and eggs (Juv. v. 84). The tomb was 
adorned with wreaths and flowers, especially roses 
and violets (Ovid, l.c.). A meal was also eaten 
at the grave. A tricliniwm funebre, intended ap- 
parently for this purpose, was found at Pompeii 
and is represented in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, During the dies parentales temples were 


Funereal Triclinium. 


(Pompeii. ) 


shut and marriages forbidden (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 557 
foll.), and the magistrates laid aside the insignia 
of their office (Lydus, De Mens. iv. 24). The terms 
parentare, parentatio, were also applied to similar 
rites performed on other days of the year, such as 
the day of birth, death, or burial of the person to 
be honoured. Special days were also appropriated 
to roses and violets (rosatio, rosaria, rosalia, viola- 
os Plin, Hens sted) 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — References may be made to 
Feydeau, Histoire des Usages Funébres, ete. (Paris, 
1856). For the Greek usages, see Becker-Géll, 
Charikles, iii. 114-167; Hermann-Bliimner, Privat. 
alterth. pp. 361 foll.; and Graves, Burial Customs 
of the Ancient Greeks (Brooklyn, 1891). For the 
Roman usages, see Becker - Goll, Gallus, iii, 481- 
547; and Marquardt, Privatleben, pp. 340-385. 


Pur (gop). A thief; humorously called “a 
man of three letters” (homo trium litterarum, Plaut. 
Aul, ii. 4,46). See FurTUM. 


Furea (Sixpavoy). (1) A two-pronged fork, a 
hay-fork, pitchfork, ete. (Verg. Georg. i. 264). The 
name is also given to a flesh-fork (Petron. 95), and 
to any torked prop or stay—e. g. for vines (Verg. 
Georg. ii, 259); for planks (Livy, i. 35); for fishing- 
nets (Pliny, H. N. lx. § 9). Table-forks were not 
used by the ancients, who took their food from the 
plate with their fingers, except in the case of shell- 
fish and eggs, for which they had a sort of com- 
bination fork and spoon. (See CENA, p. 313, and 
CooLEaR.) The diminutive FURCILLA denotes a 
smaller fork, but still a large one according to our 
notions. (2) As an instrument of punishment, furca 
means a contrivance something like a yoke pass- 
ing around the back of the neck and down each 
arm. This the criminal or slave wore while being 
whipped through the streets—whence FURCIFER 
is an expression equivalent to our “ gallows-bird” 
(Plaut. Amphit. i. 1, 132, and often). (3) The word 
is also used of the gibbet or gallows (Paul. Dig. 33). 
(4) (arnpeyé, ornprypa). The part of a carriage-pole 
which fastens into the axle. 


FURCULAE CAUDINAE 


Furcitilae Caudinae. See CaupiuM, 
Furiae. See EUMENIDEs. 


Purii. A family which migrated from Medullia 
in Latium, and came to settle at Rome under Rom- 
ulus, and was admitted among the patricians. Ca- 
millus (q. v.) was of this family, and it was he who 
first raised it to distinction. 


Furina. An early Latin goddess, whose name, 
in the time of Varro, was known to very few (Varr. 
L.L.v.3). There was a sacred grove of this god- 
dess beyond the Tiber (in which Gaius Gracchus 
was slain), and this, with the similitude of the 
name, led Cicero and others to identify Furian 
with the Furies (Cie. N. D. iii. 18). The Furinalia 
were celebrated on the 25th of July. 


Furius Bibaciilus. See BIBacuLus. 


Furnus (imvos). (1) An oven, usually a baker’s 
oven (Plant. Cas. ii. 5, 1). (See Pistor.) (2) A 
baker’s shop (Hor. Sat. i. 4,37). (See Pistor.) (3) 
A hot-air, or yapour-bath, as distinguished from 
balneum, which is a warm water bath. See BaL- 
NEAE. 

FPurtum. Theft; the robbery of movable things, 
though furtum could be committed without actual- 
ly carrying off the object, as in the case of a thing 
deposited (depositum), the unlawful use of which 
was furtum. Furtum was either manifestum or 
not, the former when the thief was caught in the 
act. It was called furtum conceptum when a stolen 
object was found in a person’s possession; and if 
a person gave to a third person stolen goods, the 
third person could bring an actio furti oblati against 
the giver. The punishment for furtum manifestum 
was capitalis—i.e. affecting one’s caput (q.v.). A 
thief killed while committing robbery at night 
was held by the Twelve Tables to be lawfully 
killed; but in the daytime he could be killed only 
when he resisted with a deadly weapon (telwm). 
See Kiores DIks&. 


Fuscina (rpiawa). A trident, i.e. a large fork 
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with several branches (usually three) employed by 
fishermen in spearing fish. It was the symbol of 
Neptune as the god of the ocean, By the class of 
gladiators known as retiarii it was used as a weap- 
on. See GLADIATORES. 

Fustibalus. A kind of sling, See Funpa. 


FPustuarium (fvdokoria). A punishment inflict- 
ed upon soldiers for desertion or other serious of- 
fences, in which the offender was beaten to death 
with heavy sticks (fustes ) laid on by his comrades 
(Livy, v. 6). 

Pusus (drpaxros). A spindle; usually made of 
a stick about twelve inches in length, and used 
with the distaff (colus), for twisting or spinning 
the fibres of wool or 
flax into thread 
(Pliny, 7. NV. xi. 27; 
Ovid, Met. vi. 22). 
Golden spindles were 
sent to ladies of rank 
(Herod. iv. 162). In 
the rural districts of 
Italy, women were 
forbidden to spin 
when they were trav- 
elling on foot, the 
act being considered 
of evil omen (Pliny, 
H. N.xxviii.5). The 
distaff and spindle, 
with the wool and 
thread upon them, 
were carried in bri- 
dal processions; and 
without the wool and thread, they were often sus- 
pended by women as offerings of religious grati- 
tude, especially in old age, or on relinquishing 
the constant use of them. They were most fre- 
quently dedicated to Minerva, the patroness of 
spinning, and of the arts connected with it. The 
spindle was kept in the calathus (q. v.). 


Woman with Distaff and Spindle. 
(Frieze of the Forum Palladium, 
Rome.) 


G 


G, as a symbol. 

In GREEK.—I' =Taios, yepovoias (YT). 

[1=5 [41 =50 PI =5000 [m' = 50,000 (decimal 
system). 

y=3 y=3000. See ABACUS. 

In Latin.—G=Galeria, Galli, Gallica, gener, 
Genius, gens (in Africa), centuria (C. I. L. xiv. 
2278). 

G=Gaius (instead of the usual C—rare), cf. 
Orelli, Inseript. 467, 1660, 4680. See Garus; Gala. 

G-D-N = Genius domini nostri. 

G-F = garum factum, Gemina felix (legio). 

G-H-L= genius bhuius loci. 

G-M = genius municipii. 

G-P-R-F=genio populi Romani feliciter. 

G-R=Germani Raeti. 

G-S = Germania superior. 

Gabae (['a8a). (1) A city of Persia, in the prov- 
ince of Persis, placed by Ptolemy southeast of Pa- 
sargada, on the confines of Carmania. (2) A city 
of Sogdiana, southwest of Cyreschata. Gabae was 
one of the first places to which the exploits of 
Alexander gave celebrity in that country. It is 


the same with the Gabaza of Curtius (Quint. Curt. 
viii. 4, 1). 

Gab&li (TaBaders). A people in Gallia Aquita- 
nica, whose chief town was Anderitum (Antérieux 
or Javoux) (Caes. B. G. vii. 75). 

Gabalus. A word said to be formed from the 
Hebrew language, and equivalent to the Latin 
cruz (q. V.): @ cross or stake upon which crimi- 
nals were impaled (Varr. ap. Non. 8s. v. p. 117); 
whence the same word is also used to designate 
a worthless fellow, or one who deserved impale- 
ment (Capitol. Macrin. 11). 

Gaba&ta. A particular kind of dish for table 
service, in fashion at Rome during the time of 
Martial; but respecting its characteristics noth- 
ing is known (Mart. vii. 48; xi. 31), 

Gabiana (IaBiavy) or Gabiené (TaBijy7). A dis- 
trict of the Persian province of Susiana (q. v.), 
west of Mount Zagros. 

Gabii (Td8io.). A town in Latium, on the La- 
cus Gabinus between Rome and Praenesté, a col- 
ony from Alba Longa; and the place, according 
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to tradition, where Romulus and Remus were 
brought up. It was taken by Tarquinius Super- 
bus by stratagem (Livy, i. 53, 54), and was in ruins 
in the time of Augustus. In its neighbourhood are 
the stone quarries from which a part of Rome was 
built. The modern name is Castiglione. 

Gabina. The name of Iuno. worshipped at Ga- 
bii (Verg. Aen. vii. 682). 

Gabinia Lex. See LPx. 

Gabinius, AuLus. A tribune of the plebs in B.C. 
66, when he carried a law conferring upon Pompey 
the command of the war against the pirates; and 
consul in 58, when he took part in the banishment 
of Cicero. 
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In the year 57 he went to Syria as pro- | 


fconsul, and restored Ptolemy Auletes to the throne | 


of Egypt, in opposition to a decree of the Senate. 
On his return to Rome in 54 he was accused both 
of maiestas and the ecrimen repetundarum, for the 


illegal receipt of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy, and | 


He was condemned on 
In the 
He 


was defended by Cicero. 
the latter charge, and went into exile. 
civil war he fought on the side of Caesar. 
died about B.c. 47. 

Gabinus Cinctus. See Toga. 

Gadiara (ra Tadapa). A large fortified city of 
Palestine, situated on an eastern tributary of the 
Jordan. Vespasian, in his first campaign in Galilee, 
took it, slaughtered the inhabitants, and burned 
the city (Ioseph. B. J. iii. 7 § 1). 

Gades (Semitic gadir, ‘“‘a hedge,” “stockade” ; 
ra Tadeypa). The modern Cadiz; a very ancient 
town in Hispania Baetica, founded by the Pheeni- 
cians, and one of the chief seats of their commerce 
in the west of Europe, situated on a small island 
of the same name (Isla de Leon), separated from 
the mainland by a narrow chaunel. Herodotus 
says (iv. 8) that the island of Erythia was close to 
Gadeira; whence most later writers supposed the 
island of Gades to be the same as the mythical 
island of Erythia, from which Hereules carried off 
the oxen of Geryon. Its inhabitants received the 
Roman franchise from Iulius Caesar, and Strabo 
mentions as a striking proof of its wealth and im- 
portance that, in the census taken under Augus- 
tus, Gades was the residence of some 500 equites— 


a number greater than in any town of Italy except | 


Patavium (Padua). Gades was allied with Rome 

in the Second Punic War (Livy, xxxii. 2). 

city was rich, luxurious, and immoral. 

ing girls with their lascivious dances are often 

spoken of in Roman literature. See SALTATIO. 
Gadfly. See Oxrsrrus. 


Gaditanum Fretum. Now the Strait of Gib- 
raltar. See ABYLA; CALPH. 


Gaditanus Sinus. Now the Bay of Cadiz. 


Gaea (aia). The Greek goddess of the earth. 
According to Hesiod she came into being after 
Chaos, and brought forth of herself the Sky (Otpa- 
vos), the mountains, and the Sea (IIdyros). By Ura- 
nus she was mother of the Titans, Cyclopes, and 
Hecatoncheires. From the blood of her mutilated 
husband sprang the Erinyes, Giants, and Melian 
nymphs; to Pontus she bore Nereus, Thaumas, 
Phoreys, Ceto, and Eurybia. Other terrible be- 
ings, such as the giants Typhon, Antaeus, and 
Tityus, were her offspring, as also the autochtho- 
nes or aborigines, such as Erechtheus and Cecrops. 
In Homer she is invoked with Zeus, the Sun, 
Heaven, and Hell as a witness to oaths, and was 
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worshipped with the sacrifice of a black lamb; but 
she was especially honoured as the mother of all, 
who nourishes her creatures and pours rich bless- 
ings upon them. In Athens, in particular, she 
was worshipped as xoupotpdgos, or the nourisher 
of children, and at the same time as the goddess 
of death, who summons all her creatures back to- 
her and hides them in her bosom. She was hon- 
oured also as the primeval prophetess, especially 
in Delphi, the oracle of which was at first in her 
possession as the power who sent forth the va- 
pours which inspired the seer. The correspond- 
ing Roman goddess was Tellus (q. v.). 


Gaesum (yaicov). A very strong and weighty 
javelin, which appears to have been made, both 
head and stock, of solid iron (Poll. vii, 156), and 
to have been employed as a missile rather-than 
as a spear, each warrior carrying two as his com- 
plement (Varr. ap. Non. s. v. p. 555). The weapon 
was of Gallic origin (Verg. Aen. vill. 662); though 
it was sometimes used by the Romans, the Ibe- 
rians, the Carthaginians (Livy, xxvi. 6), and the 
Greeks. See Hasta. 


Gaetulia (Ma:rovAia). The interior of Northern 
Africa, south of Mauretania, Numidia, and the re- 
gion bordering on the Syrtes, reaching to the At- 
lantic Ocean on the west, and of very indefinite 
extent towards the east and south. The pure 
Gaetuli were not an Aethiopic (i. e. Negro), but a 
Libyan race, and were most probably the ances- 
tors of the Berbers (Ritter, Erdkunde, i. pp. 1034 
foll.). Cossus Lentulus brought the Gaetulians 
under Roman rule, receiving for this a triumph 
and the surname Gaetulicus. 


Gagae (Taya). A town on the coast of Lycia, 
whence came quantities of jet (yaydrns XiGos, 
Gagates lapis) still called in German gagat (Plin. 
H. N. xxxvi. 19 § 34). 

Gagates lapis. 

Gainas. A Goth, the minister of the emperor 
Arcadius from 399 to 401. He sueceeded the eu- 
nuch Eutropius, whose death he had contrived, 
and soon after revolted against the imperial au- 
thority, uniting his forces with those of his coun- 
tryman Tribigild. He then received from the 
weak Arcadius the title of Commanding General of 
the Roman Armies, and practically became em- 
peror, but was slain in a conflict with the Huns 
(A.D, 401). 

Gaisford, THomas. A distinguished classical 
scholar, born at ford, England, in 1779. He 
studied at Christ Church College, Oxford, where 
he took his degree in 1804. After publishing an 
elaborate edition of the Enchiridion of Hephaes- 
tion, he was made Public Examiner (1810), and 
in 1811 Regius Professor of Greek. From 1819 to 
1847 he was rector of the parish of Westwell, and 
from 1831 was Dean of Christ Church. He died 
in 1855. Among the most valuable of his classi- 
cal publications are an edition of the Poetae Graeci 
Minores (1814-20), Suidas, 3 vols. (1834), of the Ety- 
mologicum Magnum (1848), of the Scriptores Latini 
Rei Metricae (1887), of the Paroemiographi Graeci 
(1836), of Stobaeus (1822), of Herodotus (1824), of 
Sophocles (1826), and of Eusebius (1852). 


Gaius, Gaia. A praenomen very common at 
Rome to both sexes. (On the name see F. D. 
Allen in Harvard Studies in Class. Philology, 
ill. pp. 71-87 [1891]). C (the old form of G), in its 


See GAGAE. 
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natural position, denoted the name of the male, 
and when reversed, that of the female; thus, C 
was equivalent to Gaius; but 0 to Gaia. Female 
praenomina, which were marked with an inverted 
capital, were, however, early disused among the Ro- 
mans. The custom after this was, in case there was 
only one daughter, to name her after the gens. If 
there were two, to distinguish them by maior and 
minor added to their names; if there were more 
than two, they were distinguished by their num- 
ber, Prima, Secunda, ete. Thus we have, in the 
first case, Tullia, the daughter of Cicero; Iulia, the 
daughter of Caesar; and in the second, Cornelia 
Maior, Cornelia Minor, ete. (See NOMEN.) Gaius 
and Gaia are the typical names of husband and 
wife in Roman usage; and at weddings the bride- 
groom and bride were called respectively Gaius 
and Gaia (cf. Festus, s. y. Gaia; and the marriage 
formula pronounced by the bride, Ubi tu Gaius, ego 
Gaia). 

Gaius. One of the most accomplished profess- 
ors of Roman law and writers on that subject. He 
was a native of the Asiatic provinces, and spent 
his days in Rome under Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, 
and Marcus Aurelius (about A.D. 110-180). His 
writings were numerous; but we possess in a tol- 
erably complete form nothing but his Jnstitutiones, 
or introduction to the private law of the Romans. 
This was discovered by Niebuhr in 1816 on a pal- 
impsest of the fifth century at Verona, having be- 
fore been known in quotations only. The work 
is in four books, the first of which treats of the 
family, the second and third of property, and the 
fourth of legal procedure. Popular and intelligi- 
ble without being superficial, it was a favourite 
hand-book of law, and served as a foundation for 
the Institutiones of Justinian. As a jurist Gaius 
belongs to the conservative school of the Sabini- 
ani. (See ATEIUsS Capito.) The first edition of 
Gaius was that of Géschen and Hollweg (Berlin, 
1820), the third edition being revised by Lach- 
mann (Berlin, 1842). The best text is now that 
of Huschke in the Teubner series; while transla- 
tions into English with commentaries have been 
made by Abdy and Walker (Cambridge, 1870), E. 
Poste (Oxford, 1875), Muirhead (Edinburgh, 1880), 
and Mears (London, 1882). 


Gaius Caesar. See CALIGULA. 


Galaesus (Tadaicos) and Galésus. A river in 
the south of Italy, now the Galeso, flowing into 
the Gulf of Tarentum through the meadows where 
the sheep grazed, whose wool was so celebrated in 
antiquity (Livy, xxv. 11). 


Galanthis. See GALINTHIAS. 


Galatéa (Taddreva, “the milk-white”). A sea- 
nymph, daughter of Nereus and Doris. According 
to a Sicilian story, which the poets Philoxenus 
and Theocritus have made famous, she was pur- 
sued by the uncouth monster,Polyphemus (q. v.); 
being herself in love with the beautiful Acis. The 
jealous giant crushed Acis with a rock, and the 
nymph changed her beloved into the Sicilian 
river which bears his name. The legend of Acis 
and Galatea has been a favourite theme in 
English literature. Adaptations of it are to be 
found in Gay’s Acis and Galatea, J. 8. Blackie’s 
Galatea, Proctor’s Death of Aecis, R. Buchanan’s 
Polypheme’s Passion, and Austin Dobson’s Tale of 
Polypheme. 
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Galatea. (Naples Museum.) 

Galatia (Tadaria). A country of Asia Minor, 
composed of parts of Phrygia and Cappadocia, 
and bounded on the west, south, and southeast 
by those countries, and on the northeast, north, 
and northwest by Pontus, Paphlagonia, and Bi- 
thynia. It derived its name from its inhabitants, 
who were Gauls that had invaded and settled in 
Asia Minor at various periods during the third 
century B.c. They speedily overran all Asia Mi- 
nor within the Taurus, and exacted tribute from 
its various princes; but Attalus_I. gained a com- 
plete victory over them (8.c. 230), and compelled 
them to settle down within the limits of the coun- 
try thenceforth called Galatia, and also, on ac- 
count of the mixture of Greeks with the Celtic 
inhabitants which speedily took place, Graeco- 
Galatia and Gallograecia. The people of Galatia 
adopted to a great extent Greek habits and man- 
ners and religious observances, but preserved their 
own language, so that even in the fourth century 
A.D. Jerome says that the speech of the Galatians 
resembles the local dialect of the Treviri in Gaul. 
They retained also their political divisions and 
forms of government. They consisted of three 
great tribes—the Tolistobogi, the Trocmi, and 
the Tectosages—each subdivided into four parts, 


Coin of Galatia, with the head of Roman emperor. 


called by the Greeks rerpapyia. At the head 
of each of these twelve tetrarchies was a chief 
or tetrarch. At length one of the tetrarchs, 
Deiotarus, was rewarded for his services to the 
Romans in the Mithridatic war by the title of 
king, together with a grant of Pontus and Arme- 
nia Minor; and after the death of his successor, 
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Amyntas, Galatia was made by Augustus a Roman 
province (B.C. 25). Its only important cities were: 
in the southwest, Pessinus, the capital of the Tolis- 
tobogi; in the centre, Ancyra, the capital of the 
Tectosages; and in the northeast, Tavium, the 
capital of the Troemi. From the Epistle of St. 
Paul to the Galatians, we learn that the Chris- 
tian churches in Galatia consisted in great part 
of Jewish converts. See Thierry, Hist. des Gaulois. 


Galaxius (TaAd&ws), A small river in Boeotia, 
near which stood the temple of Apollo Galaxius. 
The name is derived from the fact that its waters 
were of the colour of milk (yada), due to the 
chalky nature of the soil. 


Galba. (1) SERGIUS, an orator anterior to Cic- 
ero. While holding the government of Spain, he 
treacherously murdered 30,000 Lusitanians. Havy- 
ing been accused for this by Cato the Censor, he 
was about to be condemned, when he wrought 
upon the feelings of the people by embracing be- 
fore thein his two sons, still quite young, an act 
which saved him (Cic. Orat. i. 53). In the year B. C. 
144 he was consul. (2) Galus SULPICIUS, a Roman 
lawyer, father of the emperor. He was consul in 
A.D.22. (3) SERVIUS SULPICIUS, born in the reign 
of Augustus, of a patrician family, He served 
with distinction in Germany, and was afterwards 
proconsul, first in Africa, and subsequently in His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in which office he gained a 
reputation for justice and moderation. He was 
still in Spain when Iulius Vindex, the proconsul 
of Upper Gaul, rose against Nero. Galba joined 
Vindex, and Otho, governor of Lusitania, followed 
his example. The assembled multitudes saluted 
Galba as emperor and Augustus; but he declared 
that he was acting only as the lieutenant of the 
Senate and people of Rome, in order to put an end to 
the disgraceful tyranny of Nero. The Praetorian 
Guards soon after, having revolted against Nero, pro- 
claimed Galba, and the Senate acknowledged him 
as emperor. Galba hastened from Spain to Rome, 
where he began by calling to account those favour- 
ites of Nero who had enriched themselves by pro- 
scriptions and confiscations and by the extraordi- 
nary prodigality of that emperor; but it was found 
that most of them had already dissipated their 
ill-gotten wealth. Galba, or, rather, the intimates 
who governed him, then proceeded against the 
purchasers of their property, and confiscations 
became again the order of the day, The new 
emperor, at the same time, exercised great par- 
simony in his administration, and endeavoured 
to enforce strict discipline among the soldiers, 
who had been used to the prodigality and license 
of the previous reign. Being past seventy years 
of age, Galba, on this and other accounts, soon be- 


Coin of the Emperor Galba. 
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came the object of popular dislike and ridicule, 
and revolts against him broke out in various quar- 
ters, several of which were put down and punished 
severely. Galba thought of strengthening himself 
by adopting Piso Licinianus, a young patrician of 
considerable personal merit, as Caesar and his suc- 
cessor; upon which Otho, who had expected to be 
the object of his choice, formed a conspiracy among 
the Guards, who proclaimed him emperor. Galba, 
unable to walk, caused himself to be carried in a 
litter, hoping to suppress the mutiny; but, at the 
appearance of Otho’s armed partisans, his follow- 
ers left him, and even the litter-bearers threw the 
old man down and ran away. Some of the legion- 
aries came up and put Galba to death, after a reign 
of only seven months, counting from the time of 
Nero’s death, a.D. 68. Galba was seventy-two 
years old when he was taken off. He was suc- 
ceeded by Otho (Suet. Galba; Tac. Hist. i. 4 foll.; 
Dio Cass. Ixiii. 29, lxiv. 1 foll.). 


Galé (yay). 
See FazLIs. 


Probably a species of weasel. 


Galea (xpavos, poet. kopus, m7An&). A helmet, 
casque. The helmet was originally made of skin or 
leather, whence is supposed to have arisen its ap- 
pellation, cuvén, meaning properly a helmet of dog- 
skin, but applied to caps or helmets made of the 
hide of other animals, not necessarily worn as ar- 
mour (ravpein, xridén, Hom, Il. x. 258, 3353 aiyein, 
Od. xxiv, 230; Herod. vii. 77; galea lupina, Pro- 
pert. iv, 11, 19), and even to those which were en- 
tirely of bronze or iron (Od. xviii. 377). The leath- 
ern basis of the helmet was also very commonly 
strengthened and adorned by the addition of ei- 
ther bronze or gold (Jl. xi. 352). Helmets which 
had a metallic basis were in Latin properly called 
cassides (Tac. Germ. 6), although the terms galea 
and cassis are often confounded. A casque (cassis) 
found at Pompeii is preserved in the collection at 
Goodrich Court in England. The perforations for 


Helmets. (From the collection at Goodrich Court.) 


the lining and exterior border are visible along 
its edge. Among the materials used for the lining 
of helmets were felt (wos, Il. x. 265) and sponge 
(Aristot. H. A. v. 16). 

The helmet, especially that of skin or leather, 
was sometimes a mere cap conformed to the shape 
of the head, without either erest or any other orna- 
ment. In this state it was probably used in hunt- 
ing (galea venatoria, C. Nep. Dat. iii. 2), 
and was called xarairv€, in Latin eudo. 
The preceding illustration shows an ex- 
ample of it as worn by Diomede in a small 
Greek bronze, which is also in the col- 
lection at Goodrich Court. The additions 
by which the external appearance of the 
helmet was varied, and which served 
both for ornament and protection, were 
the following: (1) The @dados, which was 
either single, double (dudigaros, Sipados), 
or quadruple (rerpapados). It has been 
held that the @ados was the projecting 
peak of the helmet. According to this 
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view, rerpapados is admittedly unintelligible, and 
it is certain that the @ados was a ridge of metal, 
afterwards called cévos (Buttmann), which served 
as a support for the crest. Instances occur where 
there are two or more such ridges. In the illus- 
tration below, from a gem with the head of 
Athené Parthenos, the dada are represented by 


Helmets. (From gems.) 


a Sphinx and two Pegasi. (2) The helmet thus 
adorned was very commonly surmounted by the 
crest (crista, Addos), Which was often of horse-hair 
(irmoupts, immodaceta, hirsuta iuba, Propert. iv. 11, 
19), and made so as to look imposing and terrible. 
The helmet often had two or even three crests (ef. 
the illustration above with the head of Athené, 
having a helmet with a triple crest). In the Ro- 
man army of later times the crest served not only 
for ornament, but also to distinguish the centuri- 
ons (Veget. ii. 13). The annexed illustration from 
a part of a centurion’s tomb, 
from Petronell, shows the trans- 
verse crest. (3) The two cheek- 
pieces (bucculae, rapayvabides), 
which were usually attached to 
the helmet by hinges, so as to 
be lifted up and down. They 
had buttons or ties at their ex- 
tremities for fastening the hel- 
met on the head. A strap passed under the wear- 
er’s chin, in the case of the Homeric helmet (J1. iii. 
371), but apparently cheek-pieces were not mova- 
ble. (4) The beaver, or visor, a peculiar form of 
which is supposed to have been the avA@ms rpv- 
pddrcra—i. e. the perforated beaver (Hom. II. x) 
353). The gladiators wore helmets somewhat of 
this kind (Juv. viii. 203), and specimens of them, 
not unlike those worn in the Middle Ages, have 
been found at Pompeii. See the illustration to 
GLADIATORES. 

Galénus, CLAUDIUS (KAatdéios Tadnvds). A cele- 
brated Greek physician, born at Pergamus about 
A.D. 131. His father gave him a liberal education. 
His anatomical and medical studies were com- 
menced under Satyrus, a celebrated anatomist ; 
Stratonicus, a disciple of the Hippocratic School ; 
and Aeschrion, a follower of the Empirics. After 
the death of his father he travelled to Alexandria, 
at that time the most famous school of medicine in 
the world. His studies were so successfully pur- 
sued that he was publicly invited to return to his 
native country. At the age of thirty-four he set- 
tled at Rome, where his celebrity became so great 
from the success of his practice,and more especial- 
ly from his great knowledge of anatomy, that he 
quickly drew upon himself the jealousy of all the 
Roman physicians. He became physician to the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius, and at the solicitation 
of many philosophers and men of rank, he com- 

23 
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menced a course of lectures on anatomy; but the 
jealousy of his rivals quickly compelled him to 
discontinue them, and eventually to leave Rome 
altogether, being in daily fear of assassination. 
Many particulars of his life may be gathered from 
his own writings; nothing is known, however, 
about the period of his return home as well as 
that of his death. All that can be learned is mere- 
ly that he was still living in the reign of Septimius 
Severus. 

Galen was a most prolifie writer. Though sev- 
eral of his works were destroyed in the conflagra- 
tion of his dwelling, and others by the lapse of 
time, still the following productions of his now 
exist in print: (1) Eighty-three treatises, the gen- 
uineness of which is now well established. (2) 
Nineteen of rather doubtful origin. (3) Forty-five 
that are certainly spurious. (4) Nineteen frag- 
ments, more or less extensive in size. (5) Fifteen 
commentaries on the works of Hippocrates. 

Among the productions of Galen that are of a 
philosophical character may be enumerated the 
following: A treatise against Favorinus; a dis- 
sertation on the opinions of Hippocrates and 
Plato; a commentary on the Timaeus of Plato, 
and several discourses on Dialectics. See Diels, 
De Galeni Historia Philosopha (Bonn, 1870). 

Operative surgery is the department of his 
profession which is least indebted to him; and 
yet even here he has left some monuments of his 
boldness and ingenuity. He has described mi- 
nutely an operation performed by him upon the 
chest of a young man, by which he perforated the 
breast-bone and laid bare the heart, in order to 
give vent to a collection of matter seated in the 
thorax. The subject of ulcers is handled by him 
very scientifically in his book De Methodo Meden- 
di (Beparrevtixn MéOodos). His commentaries on 
Hippocrates show his acquaintance with fract- 
ures and dislocations. The subject of hygiene 
(Yyvewva) he treated at great length in a work con- 
sisting of six books. His treatise De Facultate 
Alimentorum (Ilepi Tpopéy Avydyews) contains 
very important observations on the nature of 
foods, and furnishes an exposition of his opinion 
on the subject of dietetics. Materia Medica and 
Pharmacy appear to have been the objects of his 
particular study, and both are handled by him in 
several of his works. His treatise De Compositione 
Medicamentorum Secundum Locos (ep SuvOécews 
Pappdkay rev kata Torovs) contains a copious list 
of pharmaceutical preparations. Of all his works, 
none was long so much studied and commented 
upon as the one entitled Ars Medica (Téxvn larptn), 
a general outline of medicine. In several works 
he gives an elaborate system of the arterial pulses, 
which, as usual with his doctrines, was taken up 
by all subsequent writers; and abridged exposi- 
tions of it may be found in Philaretus, Paulus 
Aegineta, Actuarius, Rhazes, and Avicenna. The 
best edition of Galen is that of Kiihn, 20 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1821-1833). See Daremberg, Des Con- 
naissances de Galien (Paris, 1841); the epitome in 
English by Coxe (Philadelphia, 1846); Berdoe, 
Origin and Growth of the Healing Art (London, 
1893); and the articles CHIRURGIA ; MEDICINA. 

Galeomyomachia (IaXcopvopaxia). ‘The Bat- 
tle of the Cats and Mice;” a poem written in the 
mock-heroie vein by a Greek monk, Theodorus 
Prodromus (q. v.), who lived in the twelfth cen- 
tury A.D. It is in the main imitated from the 
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pseudo- Homeric Batrachomyomachia (q. v.). An 
edition of it was published by Ilgen (Halle, 1796). 


See GALEUS. 

Galepsus (Tadnos, (1) A town in Macedonia, 
on the Toronaic Gulf (Herod. vii. 122). (2) A colo- 
ny of Thasos, on the coast of Thrace (Thue. iv. 107). 


Galerictlum. See GALERUS. 
Galerius Maximianus. See MAXIMIANUS. 
Galerius Trachdlus. See TRACHALUS. 


Galérus or Galérum, dim. Galerictlum (prob- 
ably connected with galea, and so with yadéy). 
Originally a cap of skin or fur, fit- 
ting close to the head, worn by rus- 
tics (Verg. Moret. 122), hunters (Grat. 
Cyneg. 340, where it is of badger-skin), 
gymnasts in the palaestra to keep the 
hair clean (Mart. xiv. 50), and by the 
old inhabitants of Latium instead of 
a helmet (Verg. Aen. vii. 688; cf. 
Cupo). For the galerus worn by va- 
rious priests—e. g. the Pontifices Salii and Flami- 
nes and the albogalerus or albus galerus of the Dia- 
lis—see APEX. The word is also applied to a wig, 
the empti capilli of Ovid (4. A. iii. 165; cf. CALTEN- 
DRUM; COMA); worn not only from vanity or to 
conceal baldness (Suet. Oth. 12), but for the sake of 
disguise by profligates of both sexes in their noc- 
turnal rambles (Juv. vi. 120, with the schol.) ; 
and on the stage as part of the make-up (Gubl 
and Koner, 5th ed. p. 762). 

Galésus. See GALAESUS. 

Galeus (Tacos). That is “the lizard,’ son of 
Apollo and Themisto, from whom the GALEOTAE, 
a family of Sicilian soothsayers, derived their ori- 
gin. Their principal seat was Hybia. 


Galgacus. See CALGACUS in Appendix. 


Galilaea (TadvAaia, from the Hebrew galil, “‘a 
circle” or “circuit”). A celebrated country of 
Palestine, forming the northern division. Iose- 
phus (Bell. Iud. iii. 3) divides it into Upper and 
Lower, and he states that the limits of Galilee 
were, on the south, Samaris and Scythopolis to 
the flood of Jordan. It contained four tribes— 
Issachar, Zebulon, Naphthali, and Asher —a part 
also of Dan, and part of Peraea, or the country 
beyond Jordan. Upper Galilee was mountainous, 
and was called Galilee of the Gentiles from the 
heathen nations established there who were ena- 
bled, by the mountainous nature of the country, to 
maintain themselves against all invaders. Strabo 
enumerates among its inhabitants, Egyptians, Ara- 
bians, and Phenicians. Lower Galilee, which con- 
tained the tribes of Zebulon and Asher, was adja- 
cent to the Sea of Tiberias or Lake of Gennesareth. 
Galilee, according to Iosephus, was very populous, 
contained 204 cities and towns, and paid 200 tal- 
ents in tribute. Its principal city was Caesarea 
Philippi. The inhabitants of Galilaea were very 
industrious, and, being bold and intrepid soldiers, 
they bravely resisted the nations around them. 
The Jews of Iudaea regarded them with much 
contempt. Their language was a corrupt and un- 
polished dialect of Syriac, with a mixture of other 
languages. It was probably this corrupt dialect 
that led to the detection of Peter as one of Christ’s 
disciples (Mark, xiv. 70). The Saviour was called 
a Galilean (Matt. xxvi. 69), because he was brought 
up at Nazareth, a city of Galilaea; and as his apos- 


Galeotae. 


Galerus (Du 
Choul, Castra- 
met. p. 100). 
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tles were mostly, if not all, natives of this prov- 
ince, they also are called Galileans and “men of 
Galilee” (Acts, i. 11). See Merrill, Galilee in the 
Time of Christ (2d ed. 1885). 

Galinthias (Tadwéids), or, in Latin, Galanthis. 
Daughter of Proetus of Thebes, and a friend of 
Alemené. When Alemené was on the point of 
giving birth to Heracles, and the Moerae and Thi- 
thyae, at the request of Heré, were endeavouring 
to delay the birth, Galinthias suddenly rushed in 
with the false report that Alemené had given birth 
toason. The hostile goddesses were so surprised 
by this information that they dropped their arms. 
Thus the charm was broken and Alemené was en- 
abled to give birth to Heracles. The deluded god- 
desses avenged the deception practised upon them 
by metamorphosing Galinthias into a weasel (yay). 
Hecaté, however, took pity upon her and made her 
her attendant, and Heracles afterwards erected a 
sanctuary to her (Ovid, Met. ix. 306). 

Galla. (1) The wife of Constantius, son of Con- 
stantius Chlorus. She was the mother of Gallus 
Caesar. (2) The second wife of Theodosius the 
Great. (3) PLacrpia, daughter of the preceding 
by Theodosius. When Alaric took Rome in 4.D. 
410, she fell into his hands, and four years later 
was married by Ataulphus, king of the Goths. 
Upon his death she was returned to her country, 
and in 417 married Constantius IIL, by whom she 
had the emperor Valentinian III, During the mi- 
nority of her son she was regent of the Western 
Empire, dying about the year 450. See Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, chapters xxxi., Xxxiil., XXxXvV. 

Gallaecia (Ka\\axia). The country of the Gal- 


|laeci or Callaeci in the north of Spain, between 


the Astures and the Durius (Dio Cass. xxxvii. 53). 
Its inhabitants were some of the most uncivilized 
in Spain. They were defeated with great slaugh- 
ter by D. Brutus, consul B.c, 138, who obtained in 
consequence the surname of Gallaecus. 

Gallery. See CavEA; PorTICUS. 

Galley. See Navis. 

Galli.. See CELTAE; GALLIA. 

Galli (Ma\Xox, in post-classical authors only). The 
eunuch priests of Cybelé or the Great Mother, whose 
worship, so far as it can be traced historically, had 
its original seat in Phrygia (Marmor Parium, ap. 
C. Miiller, Fragm. i. 544, where it is placed under 
the reign of Erichthonius, king of Attica, B.c. 
1506; Strabo, x. pp. 469, 472, xii. p. 567, where 
the names KuB8éAn, Awduuyrn, ete., are said to be 


derived from Phrygian localities ; Ku8éAnv ard tot 


tomov, Diod. iii. 58). The Phrygian language was 
Indo-Enropean, as appears from the extant inscrip- 
tions (Rawlinson’s Herod. vol. i. App. 666) ; and the 
worship of Cybelé has been thought to be also Indo- 
European; Avestan names have been traced in it 
— Berecyntus = Berezat ; Corybantes = Gereuanté 
(Labatut in Rev. Numism. Belge, 1868, p. 286). Other 
names, however, are of distinctly Semitic aftinities ; 
Rhea perhaps = the Babylonian Ri (Mulita or My- 
litta), and Nana more certainly =the Babylonian 
Nana, modern Syrian Nani. 

The origin of the name of Galli is not absolutely 
certain, but it was doubtless a native Phrygian 
word; of course it has nothing to do with the 
Galatae or Gauls, whose first appearance in these 
countries dates only from B.c. 278. There is no 
reason to reject the tradition which derives 
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it from a river in Phrygia; there were two 
small rivers called Gallus, both tributaries of the 
Sangarius, and the one which flows by Pessinus 
must be meant, whose water was fabled to cause 
this particular form of religious madness (Ovid, 
Fast. iv. 363; Plin. H. N. v. § 147, xi. § 261, xxxi. 
§ 9). A form gallantes, as if from gallare, “to rave 
like a priest of Cybelé,” is cited from Varro (ap. 
Non. p. 119, 5). In their wild, enthusiastic, and 
boisterous rites the Galli recalled the legends of 
the Corybantes (q. v.). 
custom, they were always castrated (spadones, 
semimares, semiviri, nec viri nec feminae), and it 
would seem that, impelled by religious enthusi- 
asm, they performed this operation on themselves 
(Ovid, Fast. iv. 237; Plin. H. N. xi. § 261, xxxv. § 
165; Martial, iii. 81, xi. 74; Juv. vi. 512 foll.; Ca- 
tull. Attis). See RHEa. 

Gallia. An extensive and populous country of 
Europe, bounded on the west by the Atlantic, on 
the north by the Insula Batavorum and part of the 


the Alps, and on the south by the Pyrenees. 
greatest breadth was 600 English miles, but much 
diminished towards each extremity. 
was from 480 to 620 miles. It was therefore more 
extensive than modern France before the Revolu- 
tion, though inferior to the Empire under Napo- 
leon I. Gaul was originally divided among the 
three great peoples—the Belgae, the Celtae, and 
the Aquitani. The Romans called the inhabit- 
ants of this country by one general name, Galli, 
while the Greeks styled them KeArai. (See CEL- 
TAE.) The Greeks called the country itself Ga- 
latia (TaAaria) and Celtica (KeArixy). Of the three 
great nations of Gaul, the Celtae were the most ex- 
tensive ana the Belgae the bravest. The Belgae 
and Celtae were of like blood, though differing in 
temperament, the Belgae being more staid and less 
impulsive and vivacious, while the Celtae showed 
the mercurial disposition of the modern French. 
The Aquitani, on the south, were of a different (Iberi- 
an) stock, unlike the rest of the Gauls both physi- 
cally and temperamentally, being dark of complex- 


ion, less sociable, and somewhat less intelligent, | 


but more tenacious of purpose and enduring— 
traits which still mark the inhabitants of the 
Basque provinces to-day. The Celtae extended 
from the Sequana (Seine) in the north to the Ga- 
rumna (Garonne) in the south. Above the Celtae 
lay the Belgae, between the Seine and the Low- 
er Rhine. They were intermixed with Germanic 
tribes. 
and the Pyrenees, and were intermingled with 
Spanish tribes. These three great divisions, how- 
ever, were subsequently altered by Augustus (B.C. 
27), who extended AQUITANIA into Celtica as far as 
the Liger or Loire; the remainder of Gallia Celti- 
ca above the Liger was called GALLIA LUGDUNEN- 
sis, from the colony of Lugdunum (Lyons) ; while 
the territory towards the Rhine was added to the 
Belgae under the title of GALLIA Bexaica. Lastly, 
the south of Gaul, which, from having been the 
first provinces possessed by the Romans, had been 
styled Gallia Provincia, was distinguished by the 
name of NARBONENSIS, from the city of Narbo 
(Narbonne). This province was also anciently 
called Gallia Bracata, from the bracae or trousers 
worn by the inhabitants; while Gallia Celtica 
was styled Comata, from the long hair (coma ) 
worn by the natives. These four great provinces, 
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The Aquitani lay between the Garonne | 


Its length | 
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in later ages, were called the four Gauls, and sub- 
divided into seventeen others. 

As far back as one can penetrate into the histo- 
ry of the West, we find the race of the Gauls oc- 
cupying that part of the continent comprehended 
between the Rhine, the Alps, the Mediterranean, 
the Pyrenees, and the Ocean, as well as the two 
great islands situated to the northwest, opposite 
the mouths of the Rhine and Seine. Of these two 


islands, the one nearer the continent was called 
According to an ancient | 


Alb-in, “White Island” (cf. the remark of Pliny, H. 
N. xiy. 16, Albion insula, sic dicta ab albis rupibus 
quas mare alluit”). The other island bore the 
name of Hr-in, “Isle of the West” (from Hir or Lar, 
“the west”). The continental territory received 
the special appellation of Galltachd, “Land of 
the Gauls.” From this word the Greeks formed 
TaAaria, and from this latter the generic name of 
Takara. The Romans proceeded by an inverse 
method, and from the generic term Galli deduced 


the geographical denomination Gallia. 
Rhenus (Rhine), on the east by the Rhenus and | 
The | 


The population of Gaul was divided into fam- 
ilies or tribes, forming among themselves many 
distinct communities or nations. Oftentimes they 
united together, in their turn, and formed confed- 
erations or leagues, Such were the confederations 


| . coke . 
_of the Celtae, Aedui, Armorici, Arverni, ete. 


The Gaul was robust and of tall stature. His 
complexion was fair, his eyes blue, his hair of a 
blond or chestnut colour, to which he endeav- 
oured to give a red or flaming hue by certain ap- 
plications (Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 12; Mart. viii. 33). 
The hair itself was worn long (Diod. Sic. v. 28). 
The beard was allowed to grow by the people at 
large; the nobles, on the other hand, removed it 
from the face, excepting the upper lip, where they 
wore thick moustaches. The attire common to all 
the tribes consisted of trousers or bracae (Armoric). 
These were of striped materials. They wore also 
a short cloak, having sleeves, likewise formed of 
striped materials, and descending to the middle 
of the thigh. Over this was thrown a short cloak 
or sagum (sae, Armoric; ef. Isidor. Orig. xix. 24), 
striped like the shirt, or else adorned with flowers 
and other ornamental work, and, among the rich, 
superbly embroidered with silver and gold (Verg. 
Aen. viii. 660; Sil. Ital. iv. 152; Diod. Sic. v. 28). 
It covered the back and shoulders, and was secured 
under the chin by a clasp of metal. The lower 
classes, however, wore in place of it the skin of some: 
animal, or else a thick and coarse woollen cover- 


‘ing.. The offensive arms of the nation were, at 


first, hatchets and knives of stone; arrows point- 
ed with flint or shells; 
clubs ; spears hardened 
in the fire, and named 
gais (in Latin gaesum, 
in Greek yaidv and 
yaoos); and others 
called catetia, which 
they hurled while on fire 
against theenemy. For- 
eign traffic, however, 
made them acquainted, 
in process of time, with 
arms of iron, as well as 
with the art of manufacturing them for themselves 
from the copper and iron of theirown mines. Among 
the arms of metal which thenceforward came into 
use may be mentioned the long sabre of iron or cop- 
per and a pike resembling the halberd, the wound in- 


Head of Gaul. (Villa Amendola.) 
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flicted by which was considered mortal. Fora long 
time the Transalpine as well as the Cisalpine war- 
riors of the Gallic race had rejected the use of de- 
fensive armour as inconsistent with true courage, 
and a point of honour had induced them even to 
strip off their vestments and engage naked with 
the foe. This prejudice, however, was almost en- 
tirely effaced in the second century when the mili- 
tary costume of Rome and Greece formed a singular 
combination with the ancient array of the Gaul. To 
a helmet of metal, of greater or less value according 
to the fortune of the warrior, were attached the horns 
of an elk, buffalo, or stag; while for the rich there 
was a headpiece representing some bird or savage 

beast, the whole being surmounted by a bunch of 

feathers, which gave to the warrior a gigantic ap- 

pearance (Diod. Sic. v. 28). Similar figures were 

attached to their bucklers, which were long, quad- 

rangular, and painted with the brightest colours. 

A buckler and casque after this model, a cuirass 

of wrought metal, after the Greek and Roman 

fashion, or a coat of mail formed of iron rings, af- 

ter the manner of Gaul (Varr, L. L. iv. 20); an 

enormous sabre hanging on the right thigh, and 

suspended by chains of iron or brass from a belt 

glittering with gold and silver, and adorned with 

coral; a collar, bracelets, rings of gold around the | 
arm and on the middle finger (Pliny, xxxiii. 1) ; 

trousers; a sagum hanging from the shoulder; and 

long red moustaches —such was the Gallic war- 

rior. 

Hardy, daring, impetuous, born, as it were, for | 
martial achievements, the Gallic race possessed, 
at the same time, an ingenious and active turn 
of mind. They were not slow in equalling their | 
Phenician and Grecian instructors in the art of 
mining. The same superiority to which the Span- | 
iards had attained in tempering steel, the Gauls 
acquired in the preparation of brass. Antiquity | 
assigns to them the honour of various useful in- | 
ventions, which had hitherto escaped the earlier | 
civilization of the East and of Italy. The process 
of tinning was discovered by the Bituriges ; that | 
of veneering by the Aedui (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 17). | 
The dyes, too, of Gaul were not without reputa- | 
tion (Pliny, viii. 48). In agriculture, the wheel- 
plough and boulter were Gallic discoveries (Pliny, | 
H. N. xviii. 18; xviii. 11). With the Gauls, too, | 
originated the employment of marl for enriching | 
the soil (Pliny, xviii. 6 foll.). The cheeses of Mount 
Lozere, among the Gabali; those of Nemausus; and 
two kinds made among the Alps, became, in time, 
much sought after by the inhabitants of Italy 
(Pliny, xi. 49). The Gauls also prepared various 
kinds of fermented drinks, such as barley-beer, 
called cervisia (Pliny, xxti. 15); and likewise an- 
other kind of beer, made from corn, and in which 
honey, cumin, and other ingredients were min- 
gled. (See Crrvisia.) The froth of beer was 
employed as a means for leavening bread: it was 
used also as a cosmetic, and the Gallic women fre- 
quently applied it to the face, under the belief that 
it imparted a freshness to the complexion (Pliny, 
xxii. 25). It was from the Greeks of Massilia that 
they learned the process of making wine, as well 
as the culture of the grape. 

The dwellings of the Gauls, spacious and of a 
round form, were constructed of posts and hurdles, 
and covered with clay both within and without; 
a large roof, composed of oak-shingles and stubble, 
or of straw cut and kneaded with clay, covered the 
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whole (Vitruv. i. 1). Gaul contained both open 
villages and cities: the latter, surrounded by walls, 
were defended by a system of fortification, of which 
we find no example elsewhere. Caesar gives a de- 
scription of these ramparts (B. G. vii. 23). To the 


Restoration of Wall of Mursceints. 


(Duruy.) 


north and east, among the more savage tribes, 
there were no cities properly so called ; the inhab- 
itants resided for the most part in large enclosures, 
formed of trunks of trees. 

It was, as has been already remarked, in war, 
and in the arts applicable to war, that the genius 
of the Gauls displayed itself to most advantage. 
This people made war a regular profession, while 
the management of arms became their favourite 
employment. To have a fine martial mien, to re- 
tain for a long period strength and agility of body, 
was not only a point of honour for individuals, but 
a duty to the State. At regular intervals, the 
young men went to measure their size by a girdle 
deposited with the chief of the village, and those 
whose corpulence exceeded the official standard 
were severely reprimanded as idle and intemper- 
ate persons, and were, besides, punished with a 
heavy fine. In preparing for foreign expeditions, 
a chieftain of acknowledged valour generally 
formed a small army around him, consisting, for 
the most part, of adventurers and volunteers who 
had flocked to his standard; these were to share 
with him whatever booty might be obtained. In 
internal wars, however, or defensive ones of any 
importance, levies of men were forcibly made; 
and severe punishments were inflicted on the re- 
fractory, such as the loss of noses, ears, an eye, or 
some one of the limbs (Caés. B. G. vi. 4). If any 
dangerous crisis arrived, the supreme chief con- 
vened an armed council (Caes. B. G. v.66), All per- 
sons able to bear arms were compelled to assemble 
at the place and day indicated, for the purpose of 
deliberating on the situation of the country, of 
electing a chief, and of discussing the plan of cam- 
paign. It was expressly provided by law that the 
individual who came last to the place of rendezvous 
should be cruelly tortured in the presence of the 
assembled multitude (Caes. B. G. v.66). This form 
of assembly was, however, of rare occurrence, and 
was only resorted to in the last extremity. Nei- 
ther infirmities nor age freed the Gallic noble from 
the necessity of accepting or seeking military 
commands. Oftentimes were seen, at the head of 
the forces, chieftains hoary and almost enfeebled 
by age, who could even scarcely retain their seats 
on the horse which supported them (Hirt. B. G. 
viii. 12). This people would have believed that 
they dishonoured their aged warriors by making 
them die elsewhere than on the field of battle. 
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To the ferocity of the attack and to the violence 
of the first shock were reduced nearly all the 
military tactics of the Gauls on level ground and 
in pitched battle. In the mountainous regions, on 
the other hand, and especially in the vast and thick 
forests of the North, war had a close resemblance 
to the chase: it was prosecuted in small parties, 
by ambuscades and all sorts of stratagems; and 
dogs, trained up to pursue men, tracked out and 
aided in conquering the foe (Silius Ital. x. 77; 
Ovid, Met. i. 533; Mart. iii. 47). A Gallic army 
generally carried along with it a multitude of 
chariots for the baggage, which embarrassed its 
march (Hirt. B. G. viii. 14; Caes. B. G. i. 51). 
Each warrior bore a bundle of straw, put up like 
a sack, on which he was accustomed to sit in the 
encampment, or even in the line of battle while 
waiting the signal to engage (Hirt. B. G. viii. 15). 
The Gauls, like other nations, for a long period 
were in the habit of killing their prisoners of war, 
either by crucifixion, or by tying them to trees as 
a mark for their weapons, or by consigning them 
to the flames amid cruel rites. Long prior, how- 
ever, to the second century of our era, these bar- 
barous practices were laid aside, and the captives 
of transalpine nations bad nothing to fear but ser- 
vitude. Another custom, not less savage, that of 
cutting off the heads of their slain enemies on the 
field of battle, was not slower in disappearing. It 
was long a settled rule in all wars that the victo- 
rious army should possess itself of such trophies 
as these; the common soldiers fixed them on the 
points of their spears, the horsemen wore them 
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suspended by the hair from their horses; and in| 


this way the conquerors returned to their homes, 
making the air resound with their triumphal 


shouts. Each one then hastened to nail up these | 


hideous testimonials of his valour to the gate of 
his dwelling; and, as the same thing was done 
with the trophies of the chase, a Gallic village 
bore a strong resemblance to a charnel - house. 
Carefully embalmed and saturated with oil of ce- 
dar, the heads of hostile chieftains and of famous 


Tomb of Gallic Chief. 


(Musée de Cluny, Paris.) 


warriors were deposited in large coffers, and ar- 
ranged by their possessor according to the date of 
acquisition. Sometimes the skull, cleansed and set 
in gold or silver, served as a cup in the temples, or 
circulated in the festivities of the banquet, and the 
guests drank out of it to the glory of the victor and 
the triumphs of their country. These fierce and 
brutal manners prevailed for a long period over the 
whole of Gaul. Civilization, in its onward march, 
abolished them by degrees, until, at the commence- 
ment of the second century, they were coniined to 
the savage tribes of the North and West. It was 
there that Posidonius found them still existing in 
all their vigour, when the sight of so many human 
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heads, disfigured by outrages and blackened by 
the air and the rain, roused in him mingled emo- 
tions of horror and disgust. 

The Gauls affected, as more manly in its charac- 
ter, a strong and rough tone of voice (Diod. Sic. v. 
31). They conversed but little, and by means of 
short and concise phrases, which the constant use 
of metaphors and hyperboles rendered obscure 
and almost unintelligible to strangers. But, when 
once animated by dispute, or incited by something 
that was calculated to interest or arouse, at the 
head of armies or in political assemblies, they ex- 
pressed themselves with copiousness and fluency. 

The Gauls, in general, were accused of drinking 
to excess—a habit which took its rise both in the 
grossness of their manners and in the wants of a 
cold and humid climate. The Massilian and Ital- 
ian traders were not slow in furnishing the neces- 
sary means for the indulgence of this vice. Car- 
goes of wine found their way, by means of the 
navigable rivers, into the very heart of the coun- 
try. Drink was also conveyed over land in wagons 
(Diod. Sic. v. 26), About the first century, how- 
ever, of our era, drunkenness began gradually to 
disappear from among the higher classes, and to 
be confined to the lower orders, at least with the 
nations of the South and East. 

Milk and the flesh of animals, especially that of 
swine, formed the principal food of the Gauls. 
A curious account of their repasts is given by Po- 
sidonius (ap. Athen. iv. p. 13). After an excessive 
indulgence in the pleasures of the banquet, they 
loved to seize their arms and defy each other to 
the combat. At first it was only a sportive en- 
counter; but, if either party chanced to be wound- 
ed, passion got so far the better of them that, unless 
separated by their friends, they continued to en- 
gage till one or the other of them was slain. So 
far, indeed, did they carry their contempt of death 
and their ostentatious display of courage, that they 
might be seen agreeing, for a certain sum of money 
or for so many measures of wine, to let themselves 
be slain by others; mounted on some elevated 
place, they distributed the liquor or gold among 
their most intimate friends, and then reclining on 
their bucklers, presented their throats to the sword 
(Posidon.1.c¢.), Others made it a point of honour 
not to retire from their dwellings when falling in 
upon them, nor from the flames, nor from the tides 
of ocean and the inundations of rivers; and it is 
to this foolish daring that the Gauls owed their 
fabulous renown of being an impious race, who 
lived in open war with nature, 

The working of mines, and certain monopolies 
enjoyed by the heads of tribes, had placed in 
the hands of some individuals enormous capital ; 
hence the reputation for opulence which Gaul en- 
joyed at the period of the Roman invasion, and 
even still later. It was the Peru of the ancient 
world. The riches of Gaul even passed into a 
proverb (Ioseph. ii. 28; Plut. Caes.; Suet. Caes., 
etc.). Posidonius makes mention of a certain 
Luern or Luer (Aovépyios, Posidon. ap. Athen. iv. 
p- 135; Aovépios, Strab. 191), king of the Arverni, who 
caused a shower of gold and silver to descend 
upon the crowd as often as he appeared in public. 
He also gave entertainments in a rude style of bar- 
barian magnificence; a large space of ground was 
enclosed for the purpose, and cisterns were dug in 
it, which were filled with wine, mead, and beer. 

Properly speaking, there was no domestic union 
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or family intercourse among the Gallic nations ; 
the women were held in dependence and servi- 
tude. The husband had the power of life and 
death over his wife as well as over his offspring. 
When a person of high rank suddenly died, and 
the cause of his death was not clearly ascertained, 
his wife or wives (for polygamy was practised 
among the rich) were seized and put to the tor- 
ture; if the least suspicion was excited of their 
having been privy to his death, the victims per- 
ished in the midst of the flames, after the most 
frightful punishments (Caes. B. G. vi. 19). One 
custom, however, shows that even then the con- 


dition of women had undergone some degree of | 


melioration: this was the community of goods 
between husband and wife. The children re- 
mained under the care of their mother until the 
age of puberty (Caes, B. G. vi. 18). 

Among some nations of Belgic Gaul, where the 
Rhine was an object of superstitious adoration, 
a curious custom prevailed ; the river was made 
the means of testing the fidelity of the wives. 
When a husband had doubts respecting its pater- 
nity, he took the new-born infant, placed it on a 
board, and exposed it to the current of the stream. 
If the plank and its helpless burden floated safely 
upon the waters, the result was deemed favoura- 
ble, and all the father’s suspicions were dissipated. 
If, on the contrary, the plank began to sink, the 
infant perished, and the parent’s suspicions were 
confirmed. 

GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION.—Two privileged 
orders ruled in Gaul over the rest of the population 
—the priests and the nobles. The people at large 
were divided into two classes—the inhabitants of 
the country and the residents of cities. The for- 
mer of these constituted the tribes or clients ap- 
pertaining to noble families. The client cultivat- 
ed his patron’s domains, followed his standard in 
war, and was bound to defend him with his life. 
To abandon his patron in the hour of peril was re- 
garded as the blackest of crimes. The residents 


of cities, on the other hand, found themselves be- | 


yond the control of this system of clientship, and, 
consequently, enjoyed greater freedom. Below 
the mass of the people were the slaves, who do 
not appear, however, to have been at any time 
very numerous. 

When we examine attentively the character of 
the facts relative to the religious belief of Gaul, 
we are led to recognize the existence of two 
classes of ideas, two systems of symbols and super- 
stitions entirely distinct from each other; in a 
word, two religions—one, altogether reasonable in 
its character, based on the personification of nat- 
ural phenomena and recalling by its forms much of 
the polytheism of Greece; the other, founded on 
a material, metaphysical, mysterious, and sacer- 
dotal pantheism, presenting at least a superficial 
conformity with the religions of the East. This 
latter has received the name of Druidism, from 
the Druids, who were its first founders and 
priests; the other system has been called the 
Gallic Polytheism. (See Drurpar.) Druidism 
was said to have been established in Gaul by Heus 
or Hesus, a warrior and law-giver who was sub- 
sequently deified. The polytheistic system which 
prevailed, more especially in Southern Gaul, was 
fundamentally like that of the Greeks and Romans 
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parts of Gaul Hesus held this supremacy ; Pennin, 
the god of the mountains (Livy, xxi. 38); Bel or 
Belew, the sun- god, the Gallic Apollo (Auson. 
Carm. 2); Teutates, the Gallic Hermes, presiding 
over the useful arts and commerce (Minuce. Fel. 30; 
Lactant. Div. Inst. i. 21); Ogmius, represented as 
leading a train of captives by chains of gold and 
amber proceeding from his mouth, typifying the 
power of eloquence; and Arduenna, the goddess 
of the forests. These deities, as was natural, were 
identified by Caesar with the gods of the Roman 
system (Caes. B, G. vi. 7). 


The God Tarann. (Gadoz, Relig. Gaul. pl. i.) 

This resemblance between the two systems of 
religion changed into identity when Gaul, subject- 
ed to the dominion of Rome, had felt for some 
years the influence of Roman ideas. It was then 
| that the Gallic polytheism, honoured and favoured 

by the emperors, ended its career by becoming to- 

tally merged in the polytheism of Italy; while, on 
| the other hand, Druidism, its mysteries, its doc- 
| trine, and its priesthood, were utterly proscribed. 
| See DRUIDAR. 

_GENERAL HisTory.—The history of Gaul di- 
vides itself naturally into four periods. The first 

of these comprises the movements of the Gallic 
| tribes while yet in their nomadic state. None of 
| the races of the West ever passed through a more 
| agitated or brilliant career. Their course em- 
braced Europe, Asia, and Africa; their name is 


| recorded with terror in the annals of almost every 


nation, They burned Rome; they wrested Mace- 
donia from the veteran legions of Alexander; they 
forced Thermopylae and pillaged Delphi; they 
then proceeded to pitch their tents on the plains 
of the Troad, in the broad parks of Miletus, on 


themselves. In its list of deities were Tarann, 
the god of thunder, the Gallic Zeus, though in| 


the borders of the Sangarius, and those of the 
Nile. They besieged Carthage, menaced Memphis, 
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and numbered among their tributaries the most 
powerful monarchs of the East; they founded in 
Upper Italy a powerful empire, and in the bosom 
of Phrygia they reared another—Galatia, which for 
a long time exercised its sway over the whole of 
Lower Asia. See GaLaTIa. 

During the Second Period—that of their seden- 
tary state—we see the gradual development of 
social, religious, and political institutions, conform- 
able to their peculiar character as a people; in- 
stitutions original in their nature, and a civilization 
full of movement and of life, of which Transalpine 
Gaul offers the purest and most complete model. 
One might say, in following the animated scenes 
of this picture, that the theocracy of India, the 
feudal system of the Middle Ages, and the Atheni- 
an democracy had met on the same soil for the 
purpose of contending with each other and reign- 
ing by turns. Soon this civilization undergoes a 
change; foreign elements are introduced, brought 
in by commerce, by the relations of neighbour- 
hood, by reaction from subjugated nations. Hence 
arose and multiplied a variety of social combina- 
tions. In Italy it is the Roman infinence that ex- 
erts itself on the manners and institutions of the 
Gauls; in the south of Gaul it is that of the Mas- 
siliots; while in Phrygia one finds a most singular 
compound of Gallic, Grecian, and Phrygian civili- 
zation. To this succeeds the Third Period in the 
history of the Gallic race—that of national strug- 
gles and subjugation. By a singular coincidence, 
it is always by the Roman sword that the power 
of the Gallic tribes is destined to fall; in propor- 
tion as the Roman dominion extends, that of the 
Gauls recedes and declines. It would seem, in- 
deed, that the victors and the vanquished, in the 
battle on the banks of the Allia, followed each 
other over the whole earth to decide the ancient 
quarrel of the Capitol. In Italy, the Cisalpine 
Gauls were reduced, but only after two centuries 
of obstinate resistance. When the rest of Asia 
had submitted to the yoke, the Galatae still de- 
fended against Rome the independence of the 
East. Gaul eventually fell, but throngh complete 
exhaustion, after a century of partial conflicts and 
nine years of general war under Caesar. Finally, 
the names of Caractacus and Galgacus shed a 
splendour on the last and ineffectual efforts of 
Keltic freedom. It is everywhere an unequal 
conflict between ardent and undisciplined valour 
on the one hand, and cool and steady perseverance 
on the other. The Fourth Period comprehends the 
organization of Gaul into a Roman province, and 
the gradual assimilation of transalpine manners 
to the customs and institutions of Italy—a work 
commenced by Augustus and completed by Clau- 
dius. See Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois (1827, last 
ed. 1872); the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et 
de la France, edited by Bouquet and others, 26 
vols. (1738-1885); Marin de Tyr, La France avant 
César (Paris, 1865); De la Forte Maison, Les Francs 
(Paris, 1868); Godwin, Hist. of France, vol. i. (New 
York, 1860), the best account of ancient Gaul in 
the English language; Martin, Histoire de France 


(4th ed. 1865); Fauriel, Histoire de la Gaule Méri- | 


dionale (Paris, 1836); Conlanges, Histoire des In- 
stitutiones Politiques de UVAncienne France (Paris, 
1877); and the authors cited in the articles CELTAE 
and DruIp4& (q. V.). 

Gallia Bracata. See GALLIA. 

Gallia Cisalpina. “Gaul this side of the Alps,” 
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with reference to Rome, a name given to the north- 
ern part of Italy, as occupied by the Gallic tribes 
which had poured over the Alps into this extensive 
tract of country. It is also called Gauiia Crre- 
rtIoR. Livy assigns to these migrations of the 
Gauls as early a date as B.c. 600. Having secure- 
ly established themselves in their new possessions, 
they proceeded to make further inroads into vari- 
ous parts of Italy, and thus came into contact with 
the forces of Rome. More than two hundred years 
had elapsed from the time of their first invasion, 
when they totally defeated the Roman army on 
the banks of the Allia, and became masters of 
Rome itself. The defence of the Capitol and the 
exploits of Camillus (Livy, v. 47 foll.), or, rather, 
if Polybius be correct (ii. 18), the gold of the van- 
quished and the dangers which threatened the 
Gauls at home, preserved the State. From that 
time, the Gauls, though they continued by fre- 
quent incursions to threaten and even to ravage 
the territory of Rome, could make no impression 
on that power. Though leagued with the Sam- 
nites and Etruscans, they were almost always un- 
successful. Defeated at Sentinum in Umbria, near 
the Lake Vadimonis in Etruria, and in a still 
more decisive action near the port of Telamo in 
the same province ( Polyb. ii. 19 foll.), they soon 
found themselves forced to contend, not for con- 
quest, but for existence. The same ill success, how- 
ever, attended their efforts in their own territory. 
The progress of the Roman arms was irresistible ; 
the Gauls were beaten back from the Adriatic to 
the Po, from the Po to the Alps, and soon beheld Ro- 
man colonies established and flourishing in many 
of the towns which had so lately been theirs. 
Notwithstanding these successive disasters, their 
spirit, though curbed, was still unsubdued; and 
when the enterprise of Hannibal afforded them an 
opportunity of retrieving their losses and wreak- 
ing their vengeance on the foe, they eagerly em- 
braced it. It is to their zealous co-operation that 
Polybius ascribes in a great degree the primary 
success of that expedition. By the efficient aid 
which they afforded Hannibal, he was enabled to 
commence operations immediately after he had set 
foot in Italy, and to follow up his early success with 
promptitude and vigour (Polyb. iii. 66). As long as 
this great commander maintained his ground and 
gave employment to all the forces of the enemy, 
the Gauls remained unmolested, and enjoyed their 
former freedom, without being much burdened by 
a war which was waged at a considerable distance 
from their borders; but when the tide of success 
had again changed in favour of Rome and the de- 
feat of Hasdrubal, together with other disasters, 
had paralyzed the efforts of Carthage, they once 
more saw their frontiers menaced ; Gaul still of- 
fered some resistance, even after Carthage itself 
had been obliged to sue for peace; but it was 
weak and unavailing; and about twelve years 
after the termination of the Second Punic War, it 
was brought under entire subjection and became 
a Roman province. Under this condition it con- 
tinued to receive various accessions of terri- 
tory as the Romans extended their dominions 
towards the Alps, till it comprised the whole of 
that portion of Italy which lies between those 
mountains and the rivers Magra and Rubicon. It 
/was sometimes known by the name of Gallia To- 
gata (Mela, ii. 4; Plin. iii. 14), to distinguish it 
from Transalpine Gaul, to which the name of Gal- 
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lia Comata was applied (Cic. Phil. viii. 9). The 
epithet Togata alludes to the rights of citizenship 
conferred on the natives of the country. — The 
towns of Cisalpine Gaul obtained the privileges 
of Latin cities, and, consequently, the right of 
wearing the Roman toga, by a law of Pompeins 
Strabo (Ascon. Com. in Or. in Pison. p. 490), about 
B.C. 88. ; 

According to Polybius, Cisalpine Gaul was in- 
cluded in the figure of a triangle, which had the 
Alps and Apennines for two of its sides, and the 
Adriatic, as far as the city of Sena Gallica, for the 
base. This is, however, but a rough sketch. (See 
Trauia.) Polybius describes the country as abound- 
ing in wine, corn, and every kind of grain, and in 
fine wool. Herds of swine, both for public and 
private supply, were bred in its forests; and such 
was the abundance of provisions of every kind 
that travellers when at an inn did not find it nec- 
essary to agree on the price of any article which 
they required, but paid so much for the whole 
amount of what was furnished them; and this 
charge, at the highest, did not exceed half a Ro- 
man as (Polyb. ii. 15). 


Gallia Comata. See GALLIA. 


Gallia Togata. See GALLIA CISALPINA. 


Gallia Transalpina. A name given to Gaul 
Proper, to distinguish it from Gallia Cisalpina. 


Gallicae. Gallic shoes, the French galoches, 
English goloshes. They were low shoes, not reach- 
ing quite so high 
as the ankle, had 
one or more thick 
soles, and small up- 
per leather, which 
was entirely open 
over the front of the 
instep, like the modern golosh and the right-hand 
figure in the illustration ; or laced in front, and fast- 
ened by a ligature round the top, as in the left- 
hand example; whence they are classed among 
the soleae by the Latin writers, to distinguish 
them from the regular calcei, which were close-fit- 
ting high-lows that completely enveloped the foot 
and ankle. They were partially-adopted at Rome 
before the age of Cicero, and were worn with the 
lacerna ; but sucb a style of dress was regarded 
as indecorous and anti-national (Cic. Phil. ii. 30; 
Gell. xiii. 21). Under the Empire ‘they came into 
more common use, and were made for all classes. 


Gallicae. (From a sarcophagus, Villa 


Amendola, Rome.) 


Gallienus, Pusiius Licrnius VALERIANUS E@- 
NATIUS. Ason of the emperor Valerian, made Caesar 
and eoleague to his father in A.D, 253. He defeated, 
in a great battle near Mediolanum (Milan), the Ale- 
manni and other northern tribes which had made 
an irruption into Upper Italy, and gave evidence on 
that occasion of his personal bravery and abilities. 
He was also well-informed in literature, and was 
both an orator and a poet, winning some distinetion 
by an epithalamium. When Valerian was taken 
prisoner by the Persians, A.D. 260, Gallienus took 
the reins of government, and was acknowledged 
as Augustus. He appears to have then given 
himself up to debauchery and the company of 
profligate persons, neglecting the interests of the 
Empire, and taking no pains to effect the release 
of his father from the hard captivity in which he 
died. The barbarians attacked the Empire on ev- 
ery side, revolts broke out in various provinces, 
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where several commanders assumed the title of 
emperor, while Gallienus was loitering at Rome 
with his favourites. Yet now and then he seemed 
to awaken from his torpor at the news of the ad- 
vance of the invaders; and, putting himself at the 
head of the legions, he defeated Ingenuus, who had 
usurped the imperial title in Illyricum. Gallienus 
disgraced his victory by horrible cruelties. Mean- 


Gallienus. 


time Probus, Aurelianus,and other able commanders 
were strenuously supporting the honour of the Ro- 
man arms in the East, where Odenatus of Palmyra 
acted as a useful ally to the Romans against the 
Persians. Usurpers arose iu Egypt, in the Gauls, in 
Thrace, in almost every province of the Empire, 
from which circumstance this period has been styled 
the Reign of the Thirty Tyrants. At last Aureo- 
lus, a man of obscure birth, some say a Dacian 
shepherd originally, but a brave soldier, was pro- 
claimed emperor by the troops in Illyricum, en- 
tered Italy, took possession of Mediolanum, and 
even marched against Rome while Gallienus was 
absent. Gallienus returned quickly, repulsed Au- 
reolus, and defeated him in a great battle, near 
the Addua, after which the usurper shut himself 
up in Mediolanum. Here he was besieged by 
Gallienus ; but, during the siege (A.D. 268), the em- 
peror was murdered by conspirators (Aurel. Vict. 
33; Eutrop. ix.8; Trebell. Poll. Gallien., Zonaras, 
xii, 24 foll.). The reign of Gallienus is memorable 
for the plague that swept over the Empire. During 
its height, it is said that there were 5000 deaths 
daily in the city of Rome; while the population 
of Alexandria was diminished nearly two thirds. 
The plague was followed by a general famine. 
Gallina. A fowl; a chicken. Of the different 
species of domestic fowls, the most important were 
gallinae, which were divided into three classes: 
(a) gallinae villaticae, the common chicken ; (b) gal- 
linae Africanae or Numidicae, the same probably 
with the pedreaypides of the Greeks ; and (ce) galli- 
nae rusticae. The last were found in great abun- 
dance in the Insula Gallinaria, but it is so difficult 
to determine from the descriptions transmitted to 
us what they really were, that it is uncertain wheth- 
er they ought to be regarded as pheasants, as red- 
legged partridges, as wood-grouse, or as some spe- 
cies of game different from any of these. The 
Africanae, always scarce and dear, were treated 
almost exactly in the same manner as peacocks, 
and never became of importance to the farmer. 
The rusticae are little spoken of except as objects 
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of curiosity, and Columella declares that they 
would not breed in confinement. 

Among the breeds celebrated for fighting were 
the Tanagrian, the Rhodian, and the Chaleidian ; 
but these were not the most profitable for the 
market. The points of a good barn-yard fowl are 
minutely described by Varro, Columella, and Pal- 
ladius. Some were permitted to roam about (va- 
gae) during the day, and pick up what they could, 
but the greater number were constantly shut up 
(clausae) in a poultry-yard (gallinarium, dpvBoBo- 
oxeiov), Which was an enclosed court (saeptum) with 
a warm aspect, strewed with sand or ashes where- 
in they might burrow, and covered over with a 
net. It contained hen-houses (caveae), to which 
they retired at night and roosted upon poles 
stretched across (perticae) for their convenience, 
nests (cubilia) for the laying hens being construct- 
ed along the walls. The whole establishment was 
under the control of a poultryman (aviarius custos 
or curator gallinarius), 

Chickens, when fattened for sale, were shut up 
in dark, narrow cribs, light and motion being un- 
favourable to the process; or each bird was swung 
separately in a basket, with a small hole at each 
end, one for the head, the other for the rump, 
and bedded upon the softest hay or chaff, but so 
eramped in space that it could not turn round. 
In this state it was crammed with wheat, lin- 
seed, barley-meal kneaded with water into small 
lumps (twrundae), and other farinaceous food, the 
operation requiring from twenty to twenty-five 
days (Varr. iii. 9; Colum. viii. 2, etc.,12; Plin. H. 
N. x. § 46 foll. ; Pallad. i. 27, 29). 

Gallinaria. (1) An island off the coast of Li- 
guria, celebrated for the number of its hens, whence 
its name (Varro, R. #. iii. 9,17). (2) SiLva, a for- 
est of pine-trees near Cumae in Campania (Cic. dd 
Fam. ix. 23). 

Gallinarium (épy:6oB8ocxeior). 
See GALLINA. 

Gallio, Iuntus. (1) A Roman rhetorician, the 
friend of the elder Seneca, whose son he adopted. 
He was put to death by Nero. (2) The son of the 
elder Seneca, adopted by the preceding. 

Gallius, Quintus. A Roman who stood for the 
praetorship in B.c.64. As a result of the election, 
he was accused of bribery by M. Calidius, and de- 
fended by Cicero in an oration of which only frag- 
ments remain. He was praetor in B.c. 63, and 
presided at the trial of C. Cornelius. His son, Q. 
Gallius, was praetor in B.C. 43, and was put to 
death by the Second Triumvirate. 


Gallograecia. See GALATIA. 


Gallows. See CRUX. 

Gallus (Ta\dos). A river in Galatia, falling into 
the Sangarius, near Pessinus. From it the priests 
of Cybelé are said to have obtained their name of 
Galli. See GaLiti; RHE. 

Gallus, SuLpicius. (1) A distinguished orator, 
was praetor B.C. 169, and consul 166, when he fought 
against the Ligurians. In 168 he served as tribune 
of the soldiers under Aemilius Paulus in Macedonia, 
and during this campaign predicted an eclipse of 
the moon. (2) C. CORNELIUS, was born at Forum 
lulii (Fréjus) in Gaul, of poor parents, about B.c. 66. 
He went to Italy. at an early age, and began his 
career as a poet when he was about twenty years 
of age. He had already attained considerable dis- 
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tinction at the time of Caesar’s death, 44; and upon 
the arrival of Octavianus in Italy after that event, 
Gallus embraced his party, and soon acquired great 
influence with him. In 41 he was one of the tri- 
umyvirs appointed by Octavianus to distribute 
lands in the north of Italy among his veterans, and 
on that oceasion he afforded protection to the in- 
habitants of Mantua and to Vergil. He afterwards 
accompanied Octavianus to the battle of Actium, 
31, and commanded a detachment of the army. 
After the battle, Gallus was sent with the army to 
Egypt, in pursuit of Antony ; and when Egypt was 
made a Roman province, Octavianus appointed 
Gallus the first prefect of the province. He re- 
mained in Egypt for nearly four years; but he in- 
curred at length the enmity of Octavianus, though 
the exact nature of his offence is uncertain. <Ac- 
cording to some accounts he spoke of the emperor 
in an offensive and insulting manner; he erected 
numerous statues of himself in Egypt, and had his 
own exploits inscribed on the pyramids. The 
Senate deprived him of his estates, and sent him 
into exile; whereupon he put an end to his life by 
| falling upon his own sword, B c. 27. The intimate 
friendship existing between Gallus and the most 
eminent men of the time, as Asinius Pollio, Vergil, 
Varus, and Ovid, and the high praise they bestow 
upon him, prove that he was a man of great intel- 
lectual powers and acquirements. Ovid (Trist. iv. 
10. 5) assigns to him the first place among the Ro- 
man elegiac poets; and we know that he wrote a 
collection of elegies in four books, the principal 
subject of which was his love of Lycoris. (See 
Vergil’s Tenth Eclogue.) But all his productions 
have perished; for the four epigrams ir the Latin 
Anthology attributed to Gallus could not have 
been written by a contemporary of Augustus. 
Gallus translated into Latin the poems of Eupho- 
rion of Chalcis, but this translation is also lost. 
Some critics attributed to him the poem Ciris, 
usually printed among the works of Vergil. See 
Vilker, De C. Galli Vita et Scriptis, pt. i. (Bonn, 
1840), pt. ii. (Elberfeld, 1844); A. Nicolas, De la 
Vie et des Ouvrages de C. Gallus (Paris, 1851). 
His story is made the basis of the well-known 
work of W. Becker on Roman antiquities. See 
BECKER. (3) TREBONIANUS. A Roman emperor, 
who reigned 4.pD, 251-254. His full name was C. 
Vipius TREBONIANUS GALLUS. He served under 
Decius in the campaign against the Goths, 251, and 
is said to have contributed by his treachery to 
the disastrous issue of the battle, which proved 
fata) to Decius and hisson Herennius. Gallus was 
thereupon elected emperor, and Hostilianus, the 
surviving son of Decius, was nominated as his col- 
leagne. He purchased a peace of the Goths by 
allowing them to retain their plunder, and promis- 
ing them a fixed annual tribute. In 253, the 
Goths again invaded the Roman Empire, but they 
were driven back by Aemilianus, whose troops 
proclaimed him emperor in Moesia. Aemilianus 
thereupon marched into Italy ; and Gallus was put 
to death by his own soldiers, together with his son 
Volusianus, before any collision had taken place 
between the opposing armies, The name of Gal- 
lus is associated with nothing but cowardice and 
dishonour. In addition to the misery produced 
by the inroads of the barbarians during this reign, 
a deadly pestilence broke out in 252, and continued 
its ravages over every part of the Empire for fif- 
teen years. 
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Gallus (ddéxrwp, ddextpvov). The cock; a bird 
not mentioned in the earlier Greek writers, but 
found figured on the silver coins of Samothrace 
and Himera in the sixth century B.c. Athenaeus 
says that it was introduced into Greece from Per- 
sia. The cock was used by the Greeks in divina- 
tion (see ALECTRYOMANTIA ), and was carefully 
bred by both the Greeks and Romans for fighting. 
(See ALECTRYOMACHIA; VENATIONES.) The finest 
game-cocks were bred at Rhodes and Tanagra. 
The cock was sacred to Mars and to Aesculapius, 
Nox, and the Lares. 


Gambling. See ALEA. 


Gamelia (yapndia). A feast accompanied by 
offerings given by the father of a bridegroom or 
by the bridegroom himself to the members of his 
phratry, or rather to the oikeio. among the phra- 
tores, on which occasion the bride was introduced 
to and enrolled among the phratores (Harpocr. s. v. 
7 is Tovs Ppdropas cicaywyn Tay yuvaikov. Cf. 
Etym. Mag. p. 220, 50 foll.). Thus she became a 
sharer in her husband’s sacra. This ceremony 
probably took place in the month of Gamelion 
(Mommsen, Heortol. p. 344). In Mommsen’s opin- 
ion there is no difference in meaning between 7 
yapndia and ra yapnAca. 


Gamelion (CayyAvoy). The seventh month of 
the Attic year, answering to the last half of Jan- 
uary and the first half of February. Its earlier 
name was Anvaiov. See CALENDARIUM. 


Games. See LuDI. 


Gam6ri (ydyopo.). See GEOMORI. 


Gamos (ydpyos). See MATRIMONIUM. 


Gandaridae (lavdapida), Gandaritae (Tavdapi- 
rat), or Gandarae (Taydapa, Skt. Gandhéras). An 
Indian people, in the middle of the Punjab, be- 
tween the rivers Acesines (Chenab) and Hydraotes 
(Ravee), whose king, at the time of Alexander’s 
invasion, was a cousin and namesake of the cele- 
brated Porus. From them the Afghan city of 
Kandahar gets its name. 


Ganea. A low eating-house, generally used at 
Rome for immoral purposes. See CAUPONA. 


Gangaridae (Tayyapida). A people near the 
mouths of the Ganges. Ptol- 
emy assigns them a capital, 
called Ganga Regia, on the 
western side of the Ganges. - 
The Gangaridae were allies of 
the Prasii, who lay nearer the 
Indus towards the northwest. 
The united forces of these two 
nations awaited the army of 
Alexander on the other side of 
the Hyphasis; but report made 
them so formidable in numbers 
and valour that the wearied 
and alarmed Macedonians re- 
fused to cross the stream, in 
spite of all the efforts and re- 
monstrances of their king (Jus- 
tin, xii. 8; Q. Curt. ix. 2; Verg. 
Georg. iii. 27). 

Ganges (Iayyns, Ind. Ganga). 
A famous river of India, which, 
in the language of Hindustan, 
is called Padda, and is also 
named Burra GangaA, or the 
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Great River, and Ganga, or the river, by way of 
eminence; and hence the European name of the 
stream is derived. The Sanskrit name of the Gan- 
ges (Padda) signifies “foot,” because the Brahmins, 
in the Vishnu- Purana, make the river to flow 
from the great toe of the left foot of Vishnu, 
the preserving deity. This mighty stream, togeth- 
er with the Brahmaputra, whose twin-sister it 
has been denominated, has its source in the vast 
mountains of Thibet. This river was unknown 
to Herodotus, as he does not mention it, though 
it became famous a century afterwards. Its 
source was for a long period involved in ob- 
scurity. A survey, however, was made by the 
Anglo-Indian government, and it was found to 
issue in a small stream, under the name of Bhagi- 
rathi, from under a mass of perpetual snow, ac- 
cumulated on the southern side of the Himalayah 
Mountains. It is computed to be 1557 miles in 
length, and at five hundred miles from its mouth 
is, during the rainy season, four miles broad and 
sixty feet deep. Its principal tributaries are the 
Jumna, the Jahnavi, and the Brahmaputra. The 
whole number of streams which flow into it is 
eleven. 

The name is also applied by the ancient writers 
to a large city on the Ganges at its great bend 
towards the east, perhaps the same as Allahabad. 
See INpDIa. 

Gangeticus Sinus (KoAmos Tayyntixés) Now 
the Bay of Bengal, into which the Ganges falls 
(Ptol. i. 13, § 4). 

Gangra (Iayypa). A city of Paphlagonia, near 
the borders of Galatia. In the time of King Deio- 
tarus (q. v.) if was a royal residence, and under the 
Empire, the capital of Paphlagonia. 

Ganymeda (lavupnda). See HEBE. 

Ganymedes (Tavuundys). The son of Tros, king 
of Dardania, brother of Ilus and Assaracus. Ac- 
cording to Homer he was carried away by the gods 
for his beauty, to be the ecup-bearer of Zeus, and 
one of the immortals. In the later legend he is 
carried away by Zeus himself in the shape of an 
eagle, or by the eagle of Zeus. To make amends 


to his father, Zeus presented him with four immor- 
tal horses for his chariot. 


Ganymedes was after- 
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wards regarded as the genius of the sources of the 
Nile, and the astronomers made him into the con- 
stellation Aquarius. The rape of Ganymede was rep- 
resented in a group by the sculptor Leochares (q. v.). 
Gaol. See CARCER. 
Garama (Capapyn). See GARAMANTES. 


Garamantes (Tapauartes). The southernmost 
people known to the ancients in North Africa, 
dwelt far south of the Great Syrtis in the region 
called Phazania (Fezzan), where they had a capi- 
tal city, Garama. They are mentioned by Herodo- 
tus as a great people (iv. 183). He tells a number 
of curious things about them and their country— 
that the land is fertilized with salt, that their oxen | 
have horns bending so far forward as to compel 
them to walk backward as they feed, ete. For) 
other notices, see Plin. H. N. v. 5, § 8; Mela, i. 8. 


Gardens. See Hortus. 


Garganus Mons (16 Tdapyavoyv). The modern 
Monte Gargano; a mountain and promontory in | 
Apulia, on which were oak forests (Hor. Carm. ii. 
9) 7). 

Gargaphia (Tapyagpia). A valley near Plataea, 
with a fountain of the same name, where Actaeon 
was torn to pieces by his dogs (Ovid, Met. iii. 156). 
The fountain of Gargaphia was situated about a mile 
and a half distant from Plataea, on Mount Cithae- 
ron, towards the Athenian frontier (Herod. ix. 25). 


Gargara (ra Tapyapa). The southern summit of 
Mount Ida, in the Troad, with a city of the same 
name at its foot (Hom. JI. viii. 48). 


Gargettus (Tapyytros). A deme of Attica, on 
the northwest slope of Mount Hymettus; the 
birthplace of the philosopher Epicurus. See the 
monograph by Young, Gargettus, an Attic Deme, 
in the Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler 
(N. Y. 1894). 

Gargilius Martialis. A Roman writer, who 
fiourished in the third century A.D., and was the 
author of a great work, based upon Greek and 
Latin sources, on agriculture and veterinary| 
science. Considerable fragments remain, dealing 
with the treatment of cattle (De Cura Boum) and 
the medical uses of herbs and fruit (Medicina ex 
Holeribus et Pomis). These fragments are found 
chiefly in the fourth book of the so-called Plinius 
Valerianus (q. v.). The chief sources of Martialis 
were Dioscorides, Galen, Hippocrates, Aristotle, and 
Celsus. The fragments of the treatise De Cura 
Boum were edited by Schuch (Donaueschingen, 
1857); see also Rose, Anecdota Graeca et Graeco- 
latina (Berlin, 1870). 

Garites. A people in Aquitania, neighbours of 
the Ausci (Caes. B. G. iii. 27). 

Garlands. See CORONA. 

Garmantis or Garamantis. A nymph, mother 
of Iarbas by Iupiter. See Verg. Aen. iv. 198. 

Garments. See CLOTHING. 


Garret. See Domus, p. 545. 

Garum (ydpov). A sauce made of the blood and 
entrails of fish salted, and resembling caviare (Plin. 
H. N. xxxi. § 43; and Hor. Sat. ii. 8. 46). 

Garumna. Now the Garonne, a river of Gaul, 
which rises in the valley of Arran, to the south of 
Bertrand, among the Pyrenees, and falls into the 
Oceanus Cantabricus, or Bay of Biscay. The gen- 
eral course of this river, which extends to about 


250 miles, is northwest. It unites with the Du- 
ranins (Dordogne), below Burdigala (Bourdeaux), 
According to Iulius Caesar’s division of Gallia, 
the Garumna was the boundary of Aquitania, and 
separated that district from Gallia Celtica. This 
river is navigable to Tolosa (Toulouse) (Mela, iii. 2). 

Garumni. A Gallic people in Aquitania, on the 
Garumna. 

Gates. See IANUA; PoRTA. 

Gatheae (Tadeai). A town in Arcadia on the 
river Gatheatas. (Pausan, viii. 34.) 

Gaugamela (ra Tavyaunda). A village of Assy- 
ria, in the district of Aturia, and about 500 stadia 
from Arbela (Arrian, vi. 1). The decisive battle 
between Alexander and Darius took place near 
this spot in B.c. 331; but, as Arbela was a con- 
siderable town, the Greeks chose to distinguish 
the conflict by the name of the latter. Gauga- 
mela signified, in Persian, “the house of the 
camel,” and is said to have been so called because 
Darius, the son of Hystaspes, having escaped upon 


his camel across the deserts of Scythia, when 


retreating from the latter country, placed the 


/animal here, and devoted the revenue of certain 


villages for its maintenance (Plut. Alex, 31). 
Gaulus (yavids). A large full-bodied vessel 
used either as a goblet (Plaut. Rud. v. 2, 32), a 
milk-pail (Hom. Od. ix. 223), a water-bucket (He- 
rod. vi. 119), ete: 
Gaulus (TavAos). (1) A small island adjacent 


'to Melité or Malta, now called Gozo (Plin. H. N. 
| 111.8). (2) Another below the south shore of Crete, 


now called Gozo of Candia, for distinction’s sake 
from Gozo of Malta. 

Gaurus Mons or Gauranus Mons. A volcanic 
range of mountains in Campania, between Cumae 
and Neapolis, in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, 
producing good wine, and memorable for the de- 
feat of the Samnites by M. Valerius Corvus, B.c. 
340 (Livy, vii. 32, 33). 

Gausadpa, Gausadpé, and Gausapum (yavcarns). 
A woollen cloth with a long nap on one side, but 
smoother on the other, used by both sexes for 
clothing, as well as for table-cloths, napkins, bed- 
covers, ete. (Plin. H. N. viii. 73; Ovid, 4. A. ii. 300; 
Mart. xiv. 152). The name is also used of wigs of 
light flaxen hair—a colour much admired by the 
Roman ladies. See CALIENDRUM; COMA. 

Gauze. See Coa VESTIS. 

Gaza (Md¢a). (1) One of the five Philistine prin- 
cipalities, situated towards the southern extremity 
of Canaan, about sixteen miles south of Ascalon, 
and a small distance from the Mediterranean. Its 
port was called Gazaeorum Portus. As the name 
of the city of Gaza appears in the first book of 


‘Moses (x. 18), Mela must of course be mistaken, 


who says it is of Persian origin, and states that 
Cambyses made this place his chief magazine in 
the expedition against Egypt (Mela, i. 11). It was, 
however, an important and strongly-fortified place, 
as being situated so near the borders of that coun- 
try. Alexander took and pillaged it, after it had 
made a powerful resistance for the space of three 
months (Arrian, ii. 27; Quintus Curtius, iv. 6). An- 
tiochus the Great sacked it, and it was several times 
taken from the Syrians by the Maccabees (Losephus, 
Ant. Iud. xiii. 21). It was afterwards subjected to 
new losses, so that St. Luke states (Acts, viii. 26) 
that it was, in his time,a desert place. The town 
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was subsequently called Constantia. It is now 
termed by the Arabs, Ghuzzeh. The ancient name 
in Hebrew signifies “strong.” (2) A city in the 
Persian province of Sogdiana. It was one of the 
seven cities that rebelled against Alexander the 
Great in B.C. 328. 


Gazette. See AcTA. 
Gé (Ij). See Gana. 
Gebenna Mons. See CEBENNA. 


Gedrosia (ledpwcia). The farthest province of 
the Persian Empire on the southeast, and one of 
the subdivisions of Ariana, bounded on the west 
by Carmania, on the north by Drangiana and Ara- 
chosia, on the east by India, or, as the country 
about the lower course of the Indus was called, 
Indo-Scythia, and on the south by the Mare Eryth- 
raeum, or Indian Ocean. It is known in history 
chiefly through the distress suffered for want of 
water by the army of Alexander in passing through 
it (Arrian, Anab. vi. 24). 

Gela (Téda or TéAn). A city on the south coast 
of Sicily, on a river of the same name, founded by 
Rhodians from Lindus, and by Cretans, B.c. 690. 
It soon obtained great power and wealth; and, in 
582, it founded Agrigentum. Gelon transported 
half of its inhabitants to Syracuse: the place 
gradually fell into decay, and in the time of Au- 
gustus was not inhabited. The poet Aeschylus 
died here. See GELON. 

Gelanor (TeAdvwp). A descendant of Inachus, | 
king of Argos. When Danaiis, likewise a descend- 
ant of Inachus, came to Argos, and laid claim to 
the sovereign power, the citizens were doubtful in 
whose favour they should decide. While they 
were hesitating, a wolf fell upon the cattle which 
were feeding before the city, and killed the bull 
who was defending them. The citizens regarded 
this as a sign from heaven, and, interpreting the 
wolf as meaning Danatis, they compelled Gelanor 
to retire in his favour. (See Danats.) In the! 
Supplices of Aeschylus, Pelasgus is king of Argos. 
He gives Danaiis a friendly welcome, and defends 
him against the sons of Aegyptus. But he is van- 
quished by them, retires from the sovereignty 
spontaneously in favour of the stranger, and | 
leaves the country. 


Gelditiba. The modern Gelb, below Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), a fortified place of the Ubii, 
on the Rhine, in Lower Germany (Tac. Hist. iv. 26, 
etc.). 

Gellia Gens. A plebeian gens at Rome of Sam- 
nitic origin. To it belonged the generals Gellius 
Statius and Gellius Egnatius. (See EG@Narit. ) 
The chief branch of the Gellii at Rome bore the 
name Publicola. 


Gellius. (1) CN. An early Roman historian, a 
contemporary of the Gracchi. His history of Rome, 
though lost, is frequently quoted by the later 
writers. (2) AuLus. A Latin grammarian, born at 
Rome in the early part of the second century, and 
who died at the beginning of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. We have but few particulars of his 
life, though it is known that he studied rhet- 
oric under Antonius Iulianus and Sulpicius Apol- 
linaris at Rome, and philosophy under Favorinus 
at Athens, and that, on his return to Rome, while 
still at an early age, he was made one of the cen- 
tumviri or judges in civil causes (Noct. Att. xiv. 2). 
Gellius has left behind him one work, entitled 
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Noctes Atticae, “ Attic Nights.” It was written, as 
he informs us in the preface, during the winter 
evenings in Attica, to amuse his children in their 
hours of relaxation. It appears from his own ac- 
count that he had been accustomed to keep a com- 
monplace book, in which he entered whatever he 
heard in conversation, or met with in his private 
reading, that appeared worthy of remembrance. 
In composing his Noctes Atticae, he seems merely 
to have copied the contents of his commonplace 
book, with a little alteration in the language, but 
without any attempt at classification or arrange- 
ment. It is, in fact,a huge scrap-book containing 
anecdotes and arguments, bits of history and pieces 
of poetry, and dissertations on various points in 
philosophy, geometry, and grammar. Amid much 
that is trifling and puerile, it gives information 
on many subjects relating to antiquity of which 
we must otherwise have been ignorant. It is di- 
vided into twenty books, which are still extant, 
excepting the eighth and the first part of the 
preface to the whole. Of the eighth book, the 
table of contents has come down. He mentions, 
in the conclusion of his preface, his intention of 
continuing the work, which purpose he probably, 
however, never carried into effect. The style of 
Aulus Gellius is in general unfit for imitation. In 
his fondness for archaisms, he is often carried too 
far, and introduces too many forms of expression 
from the earlier comic poets, whom he seems most 
anxious to take for his models in this respect. 
That he invented, however, any new terms him- 
self seems hardly probable. His language, in 
fact, belongs to the so-called African style of 
Latinity, with a mingling of archaic forms and 
those that are characteristic of the plebeian 
speech. (See AFRICAN PERIOD OF LATINITY; 

ERMO PLEBEIUS.) The standard editions of 
Aulus Gellius are those of Carrio (Paris, 1585 ); 
Gronovius (Leyden, 1706; revised by Conradi, 
1762); Lion (Géttingen, 1824); and M. Hertz (Ber- 
lin, 1883; smaller ed. Leipzig, 1886). The Noctes 
Atticae has been translated into English by Beloe 
(London, 1800); into French by De Chaumont, 
Flambart, and Buisson (Paris, 1862); and into 
German by Weiss (Leipzig, 1875). For a valuable 
analysis of the Noctes Atticae, and a critical esti- 
mate of Gellius, see Prof. Nettleship’s Essays in 
Latin Literature (Oxford, 1885). On the language, 
see Gorges, De Quibusdam Sermonis Gell. Proprieta- 
tibus (Halle, 1883); and Cooper, Sermo Plebeius 
(N. Y. 1895). 

Gelon (IéAwy). (1) A native of Gela in Sicily, 
who rose from the station of a private citizen to be 
supreme ruler of Gela and Syracuse. Ho was de- 
scended from an ancient family, which originally 
came from Telos, an island off the coast of Caria, 
and settled at Gela, when it was first colonized by 
the Rhodians. During the time that Hippocrates 
reigned at Gela (B.c. 498-491), Gelon was appoint- 
ed commander of the cavalry, and greatly distin- 
guished himself in the various wars which Hippoc- 
rates carried on against the Grecian cities in Sicily. 
On the death of Hippocrates, who fell in battle 
against the Siculi, Gelon seized the supreme power 
(B.C. 491). Soon afterwards a more splendid prize fell 
in his way. The nobles and landholders (ydapopo) 
of Syracuse, who had been driven from the city by 
an insurrection of their slaves, supported by the 
rest of the people, applied to Gelon for assistance, 
This crafty leader, gladly availing himself of the 
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opportunity of extending his dominions, marched 
to Syracuse, into which he was admitted by the 
popular party (B.C. 485), who had not the means of 
resisting so formidable an opponent (Herod. vii. 
154 foll.). Having thus become master of Syra- 
cuse, he appointed his brother Hiero governor of 
Gela, and exerted all his endeavours to promote 
the prosperity of his new acquisition. In order to 
increase the population of Syracuse, he destroyed 
Camarina, and removed all its inhabitants, to- 
gether with a great number of the citizens of Gela, 
to his favourite city. By his various conquests 
and his great abilities, he became a very powerful 
monarch; and therefore, when the Greeks expected 
the invasion of Xerxes, ambassadors were sent by 
them to Syracuse, to secure, if possible, his assist- 
ance in the war. Gelon promised to send to their 
aid two hundred triremes, twenty thousand heavy- 
armed troops, two thousand cavalry, and six thou- 
sand light-armed troops, provided the supreme 
command were given to him. 


Athenian ambassadors, Gelon sent, according to 
Herodotus, an individual named Cadmus to Delphi, 
with great treasures, and with orders to present 
them to Xerxes if he proved victorious in the com- 
ing war ( Herod. vii. 157-164). This statement, 
however, was denied by the Syracusans, who said 
that Gelon would have assisted the Greeks, if he 
had not been prevented by an invasion of the Car- 
thaginians, with a force amounting to three hun- 
dred thousand men, under the command of Hamil- 
car. This great army was entirely defeated near 
Himera by Gelon and Theron, monarch of Agrigen- 
tum, on the same day, according to Herodotus, on 
which the battle of Salamis was fought ( Herod. 
vii. 165 foll.). An account of this expedition is 
also given by Diodorus Siculus (xi. 21), who states 
that the battle between Gelon and the Carthagin- 
ians was fought on the same day as that at Ther- 
mopylae. There seems, indeed, to have been a 
regular understanding between Xerxes and the 
Carthaginians, in accordance with which the latter 
were to attack the Greeks in Sicily, while the Per- 
sian monarch was to move down upon Attica and 
the Peloponnesus. 

Gelon appears to have used with moderation the 
power which he had acquired by violence, and to 
have endeared himself to the Syracusans by his 
just government, and by the encouragement he 
gave to commerce and the fine arts. Plutarch 
states that the Syracusans would not allow his 
statues to be destroyed together with those of the 
other tyrants, when Timoleon became master of 
the city (Plut. Timol.). He died B.c. 478, and was 
succeeded by his brother Hiero (Aristot. Polit. v. 12). 

(2) The son of Hiero II., king of Syracuse, who 
died before his father. 

Geldni (TeAwvoi). A Scythian people, dwelling 
in Sarmatia Asiatica, to the east of the river Ta- 
nais (Don) (Herod, iv. 108). ‘Their chief city was 
called Gelonus. 

Geminus (lepivos). A Rhodian astronomer who 
flourished about B.c.77,and wrote an extant work 
(Eicaywy7 eis Ta bawdpeva), a descriptive treatment 
of elementary astronomy. The text is given in 
Halma’s edition of Ptolemy (Paris, 1819). 


Gelotopoei (yeAwrorooi). See PARASITI. 


Gemma (A/os). A precious stone. The art of 
cutting gems was learned by the Greeks, at an 
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This offer being in- | 
dignantly rejected by the Lacedaemonian and | 
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early period, from the Egyptians, who had prac- 
tised it from remote antiquity. The Aethiopians 
used engraved stones as coins (AiAoe eyyeyAupévot), 
and engraved seals may have been used for money 
in Greece prior to the invention of coinage. (See 
NUMISMATICSs.) At first the cutting was only con- 


Phoenician Gem. (King Collection.) 


| cave, the gems being set in rings and used as seals. 
|The subjects are usually human or animal forms, 
}especially lions, bulls, and horses. 


The oldest 
Greek gems, numbers of which have been found 
at Mycenae and Ialysus, are bean-shaped (“ lentic- 
ular”) or pebble-shaped (“glandular”), differing 
thus from the cylinders and scarabs of Assyria 
and Egypt. Cameos or stones carved in relief 
first came into use, it would seem, in the time 


The Strozzi Medusa, by Solon, 
(Chalcedony, in British Mu- 
seum Cabinet.) 


Athené, by Aspasios. (Red 
jasper, in Vienna Cabi- 
net.) 


of Alexander the Great, and were used as orna- 
ments. For cameos precious stones of various col- 
ours were used, especially the onyx. The layers 
of the stone were so treated that the figures stood 
out vividly on a dark ground. Mnesarchus of Sa- 
mos, the father of the philosopher Pythagoras 
(about B.C. 600) is the oldest Greek jeweller whose 
name has come down to us. In the fourth centu- 


Artemis. Perseus. 


Gems from Pompeii. (Naples Museum.) 
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ry B.C. the most celebrated master was Pyrgoteles, 
the only artist whom Alexander the Great would 
allow to cut his likeness. In the age of Augustus 
we hear of Dioscerides, who cut the emperor’s like- 
ness on a stone which was used as a seal by the 
succeeding Caesars. The Etruscans and Romans 
took up the art very early, but never attained the 
same perfection as the Greeks, importing gems 
largely from both Greece and Egypt. The scarab 
or beetle-shaped gems, so little valued by the 
Greeks, were intensely admired by the Etruscans, 
whose art in so many respects exhibits Egyptian 
characteristics. 


fi jo é 
<2 i sent 7g 
Daxcing Satyr. 


Satyr with infant Dionysus. 


Cameos. (Naples Museum.) 


The fashion of making collections of beautiful 
gems arose as early as the first century B.c. The 
intaglios, or cut stones, have come down to us in 
greater numbers than any of the monuments of 
ancient art. Those which belonged to the ad- 
vanced periods of style present examples of the 
most beautiful workmanship, the most original 
composition, and the most interesting subjects, 
the latter being mainly taken from mythology. 
Among the remaining Greek cameos an important 
place, both for size and beauty, must be given to 
the Gonzaga Cameo in St. Petersburg. This, it 
has been conjectured, represents the bust of Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus and Arsinoé, his sister and wife ; 
though it more probably commemorates Nero and 
Agrippina. The largest and most splendid of the 
cameos which have come down from the Roman 
period are those at Vienna and Paris, represent- 
ing, in groups and figures, the family of Augustus. 
Gems engraved with humorous designs were called 
gryli. (See ANnTIPHILUS.) These usually com- 
bined half a dozen incongruous forms arranged 
into the semblance of some 
well-known object, and oc- 
casionally with a hidden 
meaning. Thus, the accom- 
panying example from a 
gem in the King Collection 
is made up of a wolf, a 
boar, and a lizard so blended 
as to form a helmet, the em- 
blems respectively of Mars, 
Minerva, and Mercury. 

Whole vessels were some- 
times made of single stones, 
and adorned with reliefs. An instance is the Man- 
tuan Vase now at Brunswick, 64 inches high, 24 
inches thick, consisting of a single onyx. The 
lid, handle, and base are of gold. Two parallel 
lines of gold divide the surface into three parts, 
the middle one of which has twelve figures, repre- 
senting the festival of the Thesmophoria, in three 
groups; while the highest and lowest are adorned 


Gryllus. 


(King Collection. ) 
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with leaves, flowers, ears of corn, fruits, bulls’ 
heads, and other objects connected with the wor- 
ship of Demeter. Works of this kind were sometimes 
made of coloured glass. The most celebrated in- 
stance of this sort is the Portland Vase, found filled 
with ashes in the tomb of Alexander Severus, and 
now in the British Museum. Its height is about 
10 inches. The material is a dark blue transpar- 
ent glass, with beautiful reliefs in white opaque 
enamel. 

Herodotus (vii. 69) speaks of a sharp stone as 
being used in engraving gems. Many of the an- 
cient gems, especially those used as coins, were 
engraved with obsidian, of which knives were 
made. A minute metal disk with a sharp edge 
and worked by a drill was used in cutting the 
deeper parts of the pattern. (Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxvii. 
76; and Murray, Handbook of Greek Archaeology, 
pp. 147-148). Asort of emery-powder (smyris) was 
employed to charge the tools. The crustae of dia- 
monds and fragments of ostracitis were used as 
diamond-points. 

For some account of the extraordinary profusion 
of precious stones in the East and among the 
successors of Alexander, see Diod. Sic. xviii. 26; 
Athen. xi. p. 781; Strab. xv. p. 718, and other pas- 
sages quoted by Krause, Pyrgoteles, p. 113. The 
extravagant luxury of the Romans of the Empire 
rivalled that of the Diadochi. 


The Gonzaga Cameo, Nero and Agrippina (?). 


: ? (Sar- 
donyx, Russian Imperial Cabinet.) 


Pearls and emeralds were the favourite stones 
of the Romans. Iulius Caesar gave Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, a pearl worth 6,000,000 sesterces 
($240,000). The famous pearl which Cleopatra dis- 
solved and drank was one of a pair set in ear-rings, 
and worth 10,000,000 sesterces ($400,000). Claudius 
Aesopus, son of the great actor, in imitation of this 
feat, did the same thing, snatching, however, the 
gem from the ear of Caecilia Metella, a beauty of 
the day. Caligula wore pearls on his shoes; Nero 
had them sprinkled over his bed-coverings. Pliny 
tells how, at a wedding party—a rather quiet af- 
fair—Lollia Paulina, the wife of Caligula, was 
covered with pearls and emeralds which shone 
in alternate rows on her head, neck, and fingers, 
and of which the cost was 40,000,000 sesterces. 
($1,600,000), as she proved by showing to him the 
receipted billsfor them. “ Pearls,” he says in anoth- 
er place, “are the quintessence of extravagance,” 


Claudius used an emerald as an eye-glass with. 


The Gemma Augustea, at Vienna. 


Augustus and Livia receiving Drusus and Tiberius on their return from their 
(Sardonvyx, Vienna Cabinet.) 


Vindelic and Rhaetian campaigns, 


which to watch the circus games. The opal was 
also much admired, and Pliny tells how one Nonius 
was proscribed by Antony the triumvir so that he 
might be robbed of a magnificent opal in his pos- 
session. Pliny also speaks of the ruby (carbun- 
culus) and the amethyst as much esteemed. (See 
AMETHYsTUS.) The ancients perhaps knew of the 
diamond, but could not have properly valued it, 
since the art of polishing and cutting it was not 
learned until it was discovered in modern times 
by Berquier of Bruges in the fifteenth century. 
(See ApDAaMas.) Besides being worn in rings, gems 
were set in armillae or bracelets in many forms, 
including spirals and bangles; in monilia or neck- 
laces of consecutive rows, one found at Pompeii 
having seventy-one pendants; and in ear-rings. 
(See Inauris.) Jewels also profusely adorned the 
drinking-cups used at banquets, and the dainty 
little boxes of gold and silver used by the ladies 
in the mysteries of their toilets. 

As might be expected, there was a large traffic 
in imitations of the precious stones, executed in 
both paste and glass, and with much fidelity. 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvii. 197) speaks of “glass jewels in 
cheap rings” for the lower classes; and there exist 


Poseidon. 


Eros. 
Thetis. 
(British Museum.) 


Peleus. 
The Portland Vase. 
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to-day at Rome collections of these imi- 
tations which cannot be distinguished 
from the genuine stones by the eye. 
(See VirrumM.) The stone most suc- 
cessfully copied was the emerald, but 
we hear of counterfeits of the ame- 
thyst, ruby, and sapphire. 

This passion on the part of the 
wealthy for precious stones was nat- 
urally favourable to the growth of 
mineralogical knowledge. Pliny quotes 
a large number of writers who had 
treated of gems between Theophrastus 
and himself. Some of these writers 
seem to have had a personal knowl- 
edge of India. Pliny devotes the final 
book of his Historia Naturalis to gems, 
regarding them as the most perfect 
works of nature. The book consists 
of an historical introduction ($$ 1-5); 
of an account of the most important 
gems, arranged by colours (§§ 6-54); 
and an account of minor gems in al- 
phabetical order. The book concludes 
with a few general instructions for 
detecting fraud. This book, which is 
the best representative of ancient science in this 
branch of mineralogy, shows us that the an- 
cients were remarkably close observers of gems, 
availing themselves of all methods, short of chem- 
ical analysis and other instruments of modern phys- 
ical research. Moreover, in the case of precious 
stones, minuteness of observation was stimulated 
by the desire of guarding against or of committing 
a fraud (H. N. xxxvii. § 197 foll.). Besides a mi- 
nute study of colours of gems, frequently illus- 
trated by Pliny’s felicitous comparisons, the tests 
enumerated involve a study of weight, consisten- 
cy (corpus), hardness, conductivity, transparency, 
diffractive power, friction, taste, and smell. 

There are no traces in Theophrastus of magical 
properties attributed to gems. 
In Pliny, the doctrines of the 
Magi are frequently quoted, 
but usually with ridicule. 
Some of the medicinal virtues 
of gems apparently accepted 
by Pliny may appear little bet- 
ter than the doctrines of the 
Magi. But while Pliny is not 
in a position to criticise the 
alleged virtues of gems applied 
as medicine, he consistently re- 
jects their supernatural pow- 
ers under other conditions. 
The magical system is seen 
fully developed in the Lithica of Orpheus. (See 
AMULETUM.) This poem claims to be a statement 
of the magic properties of gems made by the seer 
Theodamas to the poet Orpheus. The work is 
generally assigned to a time subsequent to the 
edict of Constantius against magic, in A.D. 357, 
and not long after Valens, although Krause (Pyr- 
goteles, p. 6) ascribes it to the fifth century B.C. ; 
and King dates it “at least as early as the second 
century B.C.” The latter scholar gives an Eng- 
lish verse translation (Precious Stones, p. 375). 

Much confusion and uncertainty exist as to the 
true nomenclature of gems. Both in ancient and 
modern times there has been considerable looseness 
of usage as to the meaning of names. In many 


Intaglio, with head of 


Africa. (King Collec- 


tion.) 
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instances where the ancient word exists in modern 
language, it denotes a stone entirely different from 
that originally signified. For example, camecpos 
is certainly the lapis lazuli, and has no connection 
with the sapphire, which was called hyacinthus. 

See Krause, Pyrgoteles, oder die edlen Steine der 
Alten (Halle, 1856); Lenz, Mineralogie der alten Grie- 
chen und Romer (Gotha, 1861); C. W. King, Natural 
History of Precious Stones and Gems, and of Precious 
Metals (London, 1870); id. Hand-book of En- 
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er. But in common parlance, it was usual to speak 
of the Genius of a house, and to this Genius the mar- 
riage bed (lectus genialis) was sacred. A man’s birth- 
day was naturally the holiday of his attendant Gen- 
ius, to whom he offered incense, wine, garlands, 
cakes, everything, in short, but bloody sacrifices, and 
in whose honour he gave himself up to pleasure and 
enjoyment; for the Genius wishes a man to have 
pleasure in the life that he has given him. Hence 


graved Gems (London, 1866); id. Antique 
Gems and Rings (London, 1873); Middleton, 
The Engraved Gems of Classical Times (Lon- 
don, 1891); Bliimner, Technologie, iii. 227 
(Leipzig, 1875-87); Murray, Hand-book of 
Greek Archaeology, pp. 40-50, 146-173 (Lon- 
don, 1892); and an article in Harper’s Maga- 
zine for 1879, vol. lix. pp. 532-541. On the use 
of gems in rings, see ANULUS; on the art 
of gem engraving, see SCALPTURA. 

Gemoniae (se. scalae) or Gemonii (sc. 
gradus). A flight of steps cut out of the 
Aventine, down which the bodies of crim- 
inals strangled in the prison were dragged, 
and afterwards thrown into the Tiber (Val. 
Max. vi. 3,3). See CARCER, p. 278. 

Genadbum or Cenabum. The modern 
Orléans; a town in Gallia Lugdunensis, on 
the north bank of the Ligeris (Loire), the 
chief town of the Carnutes, subsequently 
called Civitas Aurelianorum, or Aurelia- 
nensis Urbs, whence its modern name. 

Genauni. A people in Vindelicia, the in- 
habitants of the Alpine valley now called 
Valle di Non, subdued by Drusus (Hor. Carm. 
iv. 14, 10). 

Genesia. See FUNUS, p. 697. 

Genesius, IosrpHus. A Byzantine historian 
who wrote (about A.D. 940) a history of the em- 
perors from A.D. 813 to 886. Edition by Lachmann 
(Bonn, 1834). 


Genétrix. “The mother,” a name used by 
Ovid, as a title of Cybelé, in the place of ma- 
ter, or magna mater ; but it is better known as a 
surname of Venus (Lucret. i. 1), to whom Caesar 
dedicated a temple at Rome, as the mother of the 
Julian gens. 


Genetyllis (TevervAXNis). A name applied to 
Aphrodité as protecting births, and also to her 
companions (MevervAA ides). 


Geneva or Genava. The modern Geneva; the 
last town of the Allobroges, on the frontiers of the 
Helvetii, situated on the sonth bank of the Rhone, 
at the spot where the river flows out of the La- 
cus Lemannus. There was a bridge here over the 
Rhone. (Caes. B. G. i. 6.) 

Genius (creator, begetter,” from gigno). The 
Italian peoples regarded the Genius as a higher 
power which creates and maintains life, assists at 
the begetting and birth of every individual man, 
determines his character, tries to influence his des- 
tiny for good, accompanies him through life as his 
tutelary spirit, and lives on in the Lares after his 
death. (See Lares.) As a creative principle, the 
Genius is attached, strictly speaking, to the male 
sex only. In the case of women his place is tak- 
en by Iuno, the personification of woman’s life. 
Thus, in a house inhabited by a man and his 
wife, a Genius and a Iuno are worshipped togeth- 
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Genius of Wine. (Pompeian Mosaic.) 

the Romans spoke of enjoying one’s self as indulging 
one’s Genius, and of renunciation as spiting him 
(Hor. Carm. iii. 17,14; Pers. iv. 27). Men swore by 
their Genius as by their higher self, and by the 
Genius of persons whom they loved and honoured. 
The philosophers originated the idea of a man hay- 
ing two Genii, a good and a bad one; but in the 
popular belief the notion of the Genius was that 
of a good and beneficent being. Families, socie- 
ties, cities, and peoples had their Genius as well 
as individuals. The Genius of the Roman people 
(Genius Publicus or Genius Populi Romani) stood in 
the Forum, represented in the form of a bearded 
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Harpocrates, and Snake as Genius Loci. (Pittwre d’ Ercolano, 
i, 207.) 


GENNADIUS 


man crowned with a diadem, a cornucopia in his | 


right hand, and a sceptre in his left. An annual 
sacrifice was offered to him on the 9th of October. 
Under the Empire the Genius of Augustus, the 
founder of the Empire, and of the reigning emper- 
or, were publicly worshipped at the same time. 
Localities also, such as open spaces, streets, baths, 
and theatres, had their own Genii (Inser. Orell. 
343, 1697). These were usually represented under 
the form of snakes; and hence the common habit 
of keeping tame snakes. See ANGUIS. 

The Greeks also had a similar belief in Genii, 
calling them daipoves, or daemons, of whom Hesiod 
mentions the number as 30,000, who are appointed 
to be the ministers of Zeus and the guardians of 


men. He regards them as the souls of the right- 
eous. Pindar speaks of a yevé@dAvos daiuweov, which 


seems to be exactly the equivalent of the Roman 
Genius. See DAEMON. 


Gennadius. A presbyter of Marseilles, who 
in the fifth century A.D. continued St. Jerome’s 
list of ecclesiastical writers (viri illustres). See 
HIERONYMUS. 


Genneétae (oi yevvnrar). The Athenian term for 
the members of the 360 ancient families (yévvau), 
thirty of which made up one of the twelve dpa- 
tpia of the four old Ionic tribes. These families 
consisted of some thirty houses, who referred their 
origin and name to a common ancestor, and ob- 
served a common worship, with special priests to 
superintend it. The objects of this worship were 
Zeus Herkeios (the god of house and home), Apollo 
Patroés (the god of the family), the heroes of the 
family, and other tutelary deities. In case a family 
worship rose to the dignity of a state ceremonial, 
the priestly office remained hereditary in the fam- 
ily (yévva). If there were no nearer relations, the 
members of the yévva had a law of inheritance 
which they observed among themselves. Main- 
tained by these religious and legal ties, the yévvat 
and the gparpiac survived the old Ionic tribes, 
after the abolition of the latter by Clisthenes. 
The president of the yévya superintended the en- 
rolment of new members into it at the feast of the 
Apaturia, the occasion on which the new members 
of the @parpia were also enrolled. (See APATU- 
RIA.) A citizen who did not belong to a yévvas 
could only become a member of one by adoption, 
and under certain conditions. See PHRATRIA. 


Gens (from the root GEN of geno—gigno). A 
Roman family in the widest sense of the word, 
descended on the male line from a common an- 
cestor, and therefore bearing a common name. 
So long as the patricians were the only citizens 
with full rights, there could of course be no gentes 
not patrician. The oldest gentes belonged to the 
tribes of the Latin Ramnes and the Sabine Tities. 
Besides these there were the gentes belonging to 
the Alban families, brought to Rome by King Tul- 
lus Hostilius; and embodied by the other gentes 
in the community as a third tribe, the Luceres. 
These, the most ancient, were called gentes maiores 
as distinguished from the gentes minores, which in- 
cluded the plebeians whom Tarquinius Priscus 
raised to the rank of patricians, ‘There were in 
later times instances of plebeian gentes being raised 
to patrician rank; but these became rarer aud 
rarer, so that the number of patrician gentes was 
finally much reduced. During the last years of the 
Republic we hear of only fourteen still in exist- 
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ence, including thirty familiae (or families in the 
uarrower sense), Many large gentes were divided 
into houses (stirpes) who had a common cognomen 
in addition to the name of their gens; thus the 
gens Cornelia included the Cornelii Maluginenses, 
Cornelii Cossi, Cornelii Scipiones, Cornelii Rufini, 
Cornelii Lentuli, Cornelii Dolabellae, Cornelii Ce- 
thegi, Cornelii Cinnae, Cornelii Sullae. Among 
the plebeians, as among the patricians, the familia 
naturally developed into a larger circle of relation- 
ship; but gentes in the old sense were not formed 
by the process. Though the plebeian had his 
gentile name, and afterwards his cognomen, he had 
not the real ius gentilicium. See Tus, 

All gentiles, or members of a gens, had a right to 
its common property, which included a common 
burial-place. They also had a testamentary law 
of their own which lasted on into the imperial 
period. When a member of a gens died without 
heirs of his body, the next to inherit (as in the 
case of the plebeians) were the agnati, or gentiles 
on the male side, who could prove their relation- 
ship: failing these, the gentiles divided the inherit- 
ance. The existence of this law rendered it, in 
old times, necessary to obtain the consensus of the 
whole gens in cases of adoption and testamentary 
bequest. Another consequence of it was, that it 
was the duty of the gentiles to provide a curator 
for insane persons and spendthrifts, and a guardian 
for minors. See CURATOR. 

Every gens had its meetings, at which resolu- 
tions were passed binding its individual members 
in matters affecting the gens, It was a decree of 
the gens Manlia, for instance, which forbade any 
one of its members to bear the praenomen Marcas. 
As every familia, whether patrician or plebeian, 
had certain sacrifices which it was bound to per- 
form, so had every gens, as a larger or extended 
familia. All members of the gens were entitled, 
and indeed bound, to take part in the sacra genti- 
licia, or common worship of the gens. These sacra 
ceased to exist with the extinction of a gens; and 
if a member of a gens left it, this right and duty 
also came to an end. It should be added that cer- 
tain public religious services were assigned to par- 
ticular gentes, that of Hercules, for instance, to the 
gens Pinaria, See Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, 
iii. i. pp. 15-22; Becker, Handbuch, ii. 1. 

Genséric (more correctly Gaiserich), A king of 
the Vandals, was the illegitimate son of Godigiselus, 
succeeding his brother Gonderic in A.D. 429, In 
the same year he left Spain, which had been partly 
conquered by the Vandals, and crossed over into 
Africa, at the solicitation of Boniface, governor of 
that province, who had been induced, by the arts 
of his rival Aetius, to rebel against Valentinian 
III., emperor of the West. Boniface soon repented 
of the step he had taken, and advanced to meet 
the invader. But his repentance came too late, 
The Moors joined the standard of Genseric, and 
the powerful sect of the Donatists, who had been 
bitterly attacked by the Catholics, assisted him 
against their adversaries. Boniface was defeated, 
and obliged to retire into Hippo Regius, where he 
remained till he obtained a fresh supply of troops. 
Having ventured upon a second battle, and being 
again defeated, he abandoned the province to the 
barbarians, and sailed away to Italy. Hippo Re- 
gius fell after a siege of thirteen months, and was 
sacked with an almost infernal fury, which laid 
waste indiscriminately churches, fields, and houses, 
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and earned for the name of Vandal the enduring 
infamy which a proverb can confer. A peace 
was concluded between Genseric and the Emperor 
of the West, by which all Africa to the west of 
Carthage was ceded to the Vandals. This peace, 
however, did not long continue, and the city of Car- 
thage was taken by the Vandals, by surprise, A.D. 
439. The Emperors of the West and East made 
great preparations for the recovery of the province, 
but an alliance which Genseric made with Attila, 
king of the Huns, effectually secured him against 
their attempts. Genseric’s next object was the 
formation of a naval power. An immense number 
of ships were built, and his fleets ravaged the 
shores of Sicily and Italy. (See Arrina.) Invited 
by the empress Eudoxia, he sailed up the Tiber, 
A.D. 455, and permitted his soldiers, for the space 
of fourteen days, to pillage Rome. In a.p. 460 he 
destroyed the fleet which the emperor Majorian 
had collected for the invasion of Africa; and, as 
his power increased, his ravages became more ex- 
tensive. The island of Sardinia was conquered, 
and Spain, Italy, Sicily, Greece, Egypt, and Asia 
Minor were plundered every year by the Vandal 
pirates. Leo, the emperor of the East, at last 
resolved to make a vigorous effort for the recov- 
ery of Africa. A great army was assembled, and 
the command was given to Basilicus. He landed 

at Bona, and at first met with considerable suc- 
cess, but was at length obliged to retire from 
the province. After this victory Genseric met 
with no further opposition, but remained undis- 
turbed master of the sea till his death, which 
happened a.p. 477. He was succeeded by his 
son Hunneric. Genseric was an Arian, and is 
said to have persecuted the Catholics with 
great cruelty (Procopius, De Bell. Vand. ; Gib- 
bon, Declineand Fall, chaps. xxxiii.—xxxvi.). See 
VANDALI. 


Gentiles. Persons belonging to the same 
gens. See GENS. 


Gentilicium Nomen. See NoMEN. 


Gentius. A king of the Illyrians, allied with 
Perseus, King of Macedonia, and conquered by 
the Romans under Anicius Gallus, B.c. 167. 


Genua. The modern Genoa, a thriving 
commercial town in Liguria, situated at the 
extremity of the Ligurian Gulf (Gulf of Genoa), 
and subsequently a Roman municipium. For 
some time during the Second Punic War it was 
held by Mago, the Carthaginian. The place had 
no political importance before the Middle Ages, 
when it was called Janua. 


Genucia Gens. A patrician gens at Rome, of 
which the chief families bore the names Aven- 
tinensis and Augurinus. 


Genucia Lex. See LEX. 


Genusus. A river in Greek Illyria, north of 
the Apsus (Livy, xliv. 30). 

Geographia (yewypadia). The world, as con- 
ceived of in the Iliad, is a round plain encircled by 
a great river, Oceanus—not the Atlantic, of which 
Homer seems to have no knowledge at all, but a 
purely mythical stream. The sky is a great con- 
cave roof propped up by pillars which the mighty 
Atlas (q. v.) upholds. On the large, flat dise of the 
earth is a sort of belt or zone, of which Homer ap- 
pears to have a definite notion. It includes Greece, 
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for which, however, he has no collective name, 
since with him Hellas denotes only a district of 
Thessaly (Iliad, ii. 683). Acarnania and Epirus are 
not mentioned by name. On the north of the 
Aegean, the Thracians are known, including the 
Paeonians along the Axius (ii. 850). In Asia Minor, 
the topography of the Troad is familiar to the 
poet; Lydia is mentioned as Maeonia; while his 
references to the interior of Asia Minor—Phrygia, 
Pamphylia, etc.—are vaguely indefinite. Of the 
Aegean islands, Crete, Rhodes, Tenedos, Imbros, 
Samothrace (Samos), Lesbos, and Lemnos are specif- 
ically mentioned. Beyond this belt, Homer knows 
little or nothing of the world. In the North, the 
milk-fed nomads are noted (xiii. 5); in the South, 
the Aethiopes, “remotest of men,” are indicated. 
Near the banks of Oceanus dwell the Pygmies. 
The Egyptian Thebes (ix. 381) and Sidon (vi- 289) 
occur, and the word ‘“ Phcenician” appears once 
(xxiii. 744), 

The Odyssey represents a more extended geo- 
graphical knowledge. Chios is mentioned; and 
so are Delos, the Dorians, Ithaca, and Sicily. The 
Phenicians are now well known; the Aethiopes 


The World according to Homer. 


are now clearly defined and divided into two sec- 
tions, the eastern and the western. Scylla and 
Charybdis, the Lotus-eaters, and the Phaeacians 
are new. All this, however, is hazy and obscure. 
(See Jebb, Homer, ch. ii. [Glasgow, 1887 ].) 

The Pheenicians and their kinsmen, the Cartha- 
ginians, by their commercial enterprise, did much 
to secure a knowledge of the coast of Africa, and 
sailed westward as far as the Canaries. Herodotus 
speaks of them as cireumnavigating Africa. A 
famous voyage was that of Hanno (q. v.), the Car- 
thaginian, who seems to have gone beyond what 
is now Sierra Leone. But geographical study and 
geographical literature took their rise, like histori- 
cal literature, among the Ionian Greeks of Asia 
Minor. Their extensive commerce and their ac- 
tivity in founding colonies enlarged their geo- 
graphical horizon. The necessity was thus felt of 
utilizing and recording the knowledge already 
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acquired for the purpose of discovering the form 
and constitution of the earth. The first attempt 
at outlining a map of the world was made by Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus about B.c. 550. His kinsman 
Hecataeus, one of the writers called Aoyoypapoi, 
who flourished about fifty years later, corrected 
and enlarged this map and added a commentary. 
(See LococraPHi.) This commentary, of which 
only fragments are preserved in quotations, is the 
oldest piece of purely geographical writing in 
Greek. The geographical chapters in the history 
of Herodotus (about B.c. 450) compensate us to a 
certain extent for the loss of this work, and of the 
other works of the Aoyoypapo on history and ge- 
ography ; but they treat only the eastern half of the 
then known world. It became, indeed, in the ab- 
sence of a regular tradition of geographical science, 


a usual thing for historians to insert geographicat 
disquisitions into their works. The writings of 
Thucydides, Xenophon, Ctesias, Ephorus, Theo- 
pompus, Timaeus, and others down to the time of 
Polybius, afford examples of this. 

The first purely geographical work which has 
come down to us in a complete state is the Periplus 
(IlepimAovs), bearing the name of Seylax, written in 
the first part of the fourth century B.c. It is a deserip- 
tion of the coast of the Mediterranean Sea. About 
the same time the astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus 
made a great advance in the theory of physical 
geography. It was he who first adduced mathe- 
matical proof of the spherical shape of the earth, 
which had been asserted before his time by Pythag- 
oras. The division of the globe into five zones 
(two frigid, two temperate, and one torrid) is also 
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dueto him. About B.c.330, Pytheas of Massilia (Mar- 
seilles) explored towards the northwest as far as the 
northern end of the British Islands and the coasts 
of the German Ocean. About the same time, the 
campaigns of Alexander the Great opened up Asia 
as far as India to Greek research. Nearchus made 
a report of exceptional value on his coast voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates. All these dis- 
coveries were embodied, about B.C. 320, in a new 
map by Dicaearchus of Messana, a disciple of Aris- 
totle. He was the first scholar who treated physi- 
cal geography in a scientific manner. He assumed 
the existence of a southern hemisphere, and made 
an estimate of the earth’s circumference, to which 
he gave the exaggerated measurement of 40,000 
miles. His map remained for a long time the 
standard work of the kind. The southern and 
eastern parts of India were still further opened out 
under Alexander’s successors, in consequence of 
the campaigns of the Seleucidae, and several jour- 
neys were undertaken by ambassadors, among 
which that of Megasthenes should be mentioned. 
The commercial expeditions of the Ptolemies re- 
sulted in fresh knowledge of the coasts of Arabia 
and East Africa. 

The first person to arrange the mass of geo- 
graphical material, hitherto collected, into a really 
scientific system, was Eratosthenes (q. v.) of Cyre- 
né (about B.C. 276-175). He found his materials 
in the rich collections of the Alexandrian Library, 
Alexandria being then the central point of the 
commerce of the world. He was fully equipped 
for his task by his acquiremeuts both in physical 
science and mathematics, and in history and phi- 
lology. He endeavoured for the first time to 
estimate the earth’s circumference by a measure- 
ment of degrees carried out over a space of 
fifteen degrees of latitude, though the imperfec- 
tion of his method brought out too large a quan- 
tity. The name of Hipparchus of Nicaea (about 
B.C. 140) marks a considerable advance. He may 
be called the founder of mathematical geog- 
raphy, as he applied geographical length and 
breadth to determine the position of places on the 
earth’s surface. He also superseded the rectangu- 
lar and equidistant projection of parallels and me- 
ridians, hitherto used in maps, by a projection 
which, with few modifications, is identical with 
the one now in use. The parallels were repre- 
sented by segments of a circle, the meridians by 
straight lines or curves, corresponding with the 
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portion of surface to be represented, drawn at dis- 
tances corresponding to the actual distances on 
the surface of the globe. The estimate of the 
earth’s circumference, which was accepted as cor- 
rect down to the tenth century 4.D., was that of 
Posidonius of Apamea (about B.c. 90). Taking 
as his basis the measurement of the shortest dis- 
tance from Alexandria to Rhodes, he brought out 
the result as 4500 geographical miles, or too little 
by nearly one-sixth. 

Only fragments remain of the writings of these 
geographers, and others contemporary with them; 
but we possess the great work of Strabo of Ama- 
sia, finished about a.p. 20, the most important 
monument of descriptive geography and ethnolo- 
gy which has come down from Greek antiquity. 
Thanks to the Roman conquest, he was in a posi- 
tion to give a more accurate description of the 
West than his predecessors. Up to this time all 
that the Romans had done for geographical re- 
search was to open up Western Europe and North- 
ern Africa to the Greek scientists. An immense serv- 
ice was rendered to science by Agrippa, under the 
direction of Augustus. He measured and indicat- 
ed on a map the distance between the stations on 
the great military roads and along the coasts of 
the Roman Empire, thus contributing enormously 
to our knowledge of ancient topography, and lay- 
ing a foundation for our maps. These data formed 
the basis of a new map of the world, which was 
first set up in Rome. Numerous copies were prob- 
ably taken for the larger cities of the Empire, 
and smaller portable ones distributed among the 
military and the administrative officers. It is 
probably upon copies of this kind that the Jtinera- 
ria and the Tabula Peutingeriana are based. See 
ITINERARIA. 

In the first century A.D. much was added to ge- 
ographical knowledge by the expeditions of the 
Romans into the interior of North Africa and the 
North of Europe. Abont A.b. 50 Apollonius of 
Antioch explored India, going beyond the Punjab 
and possibly as far as the Ganges. The most im- 
portant literary works of the Romans on geog- 
raphy belong to this period. These are (1) the 
compendium of Pomponius Mela; (2) the geo- 
graphical books of Pliny the Elder’s great encyclo- 
paedia (Historia Naturalis), an uncritical compi- 
lation, but the only representative we have of a 
number of lost works; aud (3) the Germania of Tac- 
itus, an essay mainly of au ethnographic character, 
The last great contribution 
made to geographical science 
~| in antiquity is the work of 
the Alexandrian astronomer 
Ptolemy (about A.D. 150). 
This consists mainly of lists 
of the places marked on the 
current maps which he 
makes his authorities, with 
their latitude and longitude. 
After Ptolemy,the geograph- 
ical literature of the Greeks 
and Romans alike has noth- 
ing to show but compilations 
and extracts. Towards the 
end of the sixth century, 
Stephanus of Byzantiam 
compiled a dictionary. of 
geography, which is valu- 
able for the quantity of in- 
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formation taken from the older and lost writings 
which it embodies. The book of Pausanias (about 
A.D. 175) is valuable as bearing on the special to- 
pography of Greece. Cosmus, called Indicopleus- 
tes, wrote in the reign of Justinian a work called 
Topographia Christiana, giving an account of India. 
In it occurs the first mention by name of China. 
See Bunbury, History of Ancient Geography, 2 vols. 
(1883); St. Martin, Histoire de Géographie ; Riese, 
Geographica (1881); Schmidt, Zur Geschichte der 
geographischen Litteratur bei Griechen wnd Rimern 
(1887); Berger, Geschichte der wissenschaftl. Erd- 
kunde bei den Griechen (1891); and Antichan, Les 
Grands Voyages de Découvertes des Anciens (1891). 
The remains of the Geographici Graecit Minores are 
edited by C. Miiller, 2 vols. (Paris, 1882); the Geo- 
graphi Latini by Riese (Frankfort, 1878). 


Geom6nri (yewpdpor). In many Doric States, par- 
ticularly in Syracuse, a term denoting the terri- 
torial aristocracy; but in Athens it was applied 
to the landed commonalty, distinguished from the 
Ev’rarpida, or nobles, on the one side, and the 
Anpwovpyoi, on the other. See SOLONIAN CONSTI- 
TUTION. 


Geoponici (yewmorixoi). The ancient writers on 
agriculture ; for instance (among the Greeks), the 
philosopher Democritus, and in later times, Xeno- 
phon, in his Oeconomicus. No other Greek works 
of the kind have come down to us, except the col- 


lection called Geoponica. This consists of twenty | 


books, and con- 
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ings of Columella, Gargilius Martialis, and Palla- 
dius. The Georgica of Vergil are in verse; as is one 
book of Columella. See Beckh, De Geoponicorum 
Codicibus Manuscriptis (1886); and the work by 
Gemoll (1887). See ScrrerorEs Rer Rustica. 

Georgica (yewpy:xa). The title of Vergil’s poem 
on husbandry. See VERGILIUS. 

Gephyraei (ledupaior). An Athenian family to 
which Harmodius and Aristogiton belonged. 

Gepidae. A Gothic people who fought under 
Attila, and afterwards settled in Dacia, on the 
banks of the Danube. They were conquered by 
the Langobardi or Lombards. 


Geraerae (yepaipai). The fountain priestesses 
who took part in the Anthesteria. See Dionysia. 


Geraestus ((epaiords). A promontory and har- 
bour at the southern extremity of Euboea, with a 
celebrated temple of Poseidon (Thue. iii. 3). 


Geranéa (epavea). Arange of mountains run- 
ning along the western coast of Megaris, termi- 
nating in the promontory Olmiae in the Corinthian 
territory (Thue. i. 105). 


Geradnos (yepavos). Adance. See HYPORCHEMA. 
Gerdsa ([épaca). A city of Coele-Syria (Ptol. 
v. 15), about thirty-five miles east of the Jordan. 
The historical notices of this place are very scanty, 
yet the extent and magnificence of the existing 
ruins show it to have been once a great and wealthy 


city. Its site is now called Djerash, and there are 


tains extracts 4 = 


from writers of 


the most widely 


distant periods. 


The compiler was 


a Bithynian, Cas- 


sianus Bassus, 


who lived about 


the middle of the 


tenth century A.D., 


and undertook the 


work at the sug- 


gestion of the em- 


peror Constantine 
VIL. He based it 
upon a collection 
of extracts made 
by a certain Vin- 
danius Anatolius. 
Agriculture was 
held in high es- 
teem by the Ro- 
mans, and the sub- 
ject was in conse- 
quence a favourite 
one with their men 
of letters. Anum- 
ber of their works 
on it have come 
down to us: the 
Res Rustica of the 
elder Cato, a sim- 
ilar work by the 
encyclopaedic 
scholar, Marcus 
Terentius Varro, 
the Georgica of 
Vergil; and after 
Christ the writ- 


at Gerasa. 


Temple 


GERGIS 


remains of two theatres, two large temples and five 

or six smaller ones, a forum, two fine baths, a tri- 
umphal arch, a large reservoir, and two bridges. See 
Thomson, The Land and the Book, vol. iii. (N.Y. 1886). 

Gergis (Tépyis) or Gergitha (ra Tépy6a). A city 
of Dardania in Troas, a settlement of the ancient 
Teucri, and, consequently, a town of very great 
antiquity (Herod. iv. 122). Gergis, according to 
Xenophon, was a place of much strength. It had a 
temple sacred to Apollo Gergithius, and was said to 
have given birth to the Sibyl, who is sometimes 
called Erythraea, from Erythrae, a small place on 
Mount Ida (Dion. Hal. i. 55), and at others Gergi- 
thia. 

Gergovia. A fortified town of the Arverni in 
Gaul, situated on a high and inaccessible hill, west 
or southwest of the Elaver (Allier), probably in the 
neighbourhood of the modern Clermont. 


Germani. See GERMANIA. 
Germania (Teppavia). The Roman name for 
the territory bounded on the west by the river 


Rhenus (Rhine); on the east by the river Vistula 
and the Carpates (Carpathian) Mountains; on the 
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| the clearing of the soil and the draining of the 
swamps have, since the days of the Roman Empire, 
considerably modified the climate of the country. 
The wooded mountains of Southern Germany were 
usually called Silvae by the Romans, the most fa- 
mous being the Hercynia Silva or Hereynins Sal- 
tus, including the modern Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest, the Odenwald, the Thiiringerwald, the Erz- 
gebirge, the Harz, and the Riesengebirge (cf. Caes. 
B.G.vi. 24). The chief rivers of Germany were the 
' Rhenus, Danubius, Vistula, Amisia (Ems), Visurgis 
(Weser), Albis (Elbe), and Viadus (Oder). 

The people whom the Romans called Germani 
| were a branch of the Teutonic race, and are first 
mentioned in history in the fourth century B.c. 
The name is of uncertain etymology, being by 
some derived from a Keltic root, meaning “ the 
' shouters” (i. e. Bory dyaOol), by others from a sec- 
ond Keltic root meaning ‘“ neighbours,” and by 


|others from the German ger, gwer—i. e. Heer, 


=the warriors.” Tacitus says (Germania, 2) 
that the name Germani was applied to the Tungri, 
the first German people to cross the Rhine, and 
appears to have been extended in its use by the 


south by the river Hister or Danubius (Danube); 


Gauls to the whole race. The name Teutones was 
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and on the north by the German Ocean, The north- 
ern and northeastern parts of Gallia Belgica were 
also called GERMANIA PRIMA and GERMANIA Sp- 
CUNDA under the Empire, in contrast to which 
Germany Proper was styled GERMANIA MAGNA, 
GERMANIA BARBARA, and GERMANIA TRANSRHE- 
NANA. 

The Roman writers describe if as a dreary 
waste, covered for the most part with dense for- 
ests and morasses, and subject to heavy frosts and 
almost continuous cold, so that it is probable that 


« 
t 


not the generic name for them in the time of the 
Romans, but is the base of the modern appella- 
tion Deutsch; the same with the Gothic Thiuda, 
“the people. 2 The modern French name for the 
Germans, Allemands, is derived from the name of 
the tribes, who formed a league on the upper Rhine 
under the appellation Alemanni or Alamanni (alle 
Médnner). 

The Germans, though having no common name, 
regarded themselves as having a common descent 
from Mannus, the first man, son of the god Tuisco. 
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Mannus was fabled to have had three sons, from 
whom sprang the three great German peoples— 
the Istaevones, Ingaevones, and the Herminones. 
The first of these are the people with whom the 
Romans were oftenest brought into contact, since 
they held both banks of the Rhine. Subdivisions 
of this race were the Ubii (near Cologne); the Usi- 
petes, Tencteri, Sicambri, and Bructeri (from the 
Lippe to the Ruhr); the Chatti or Catti (Hesse), 
and the Batavi (q. v.). Famous groups of the In- 
gaevones were the Frisii, the Chauci, and the Che- 
rusci, along the North Sea and the banks of the 
Weser and the Ems. The most numerous of the 
three great divisions were the Herminoues in Cen- 
tral Germany, extending to the east as far as the 
Vistula and the Carpathians. They included the 
powerful Suevi (to whom belonged the Marcoman- 
ni of Bohemia and the Semnones of Brandenburg), 
the Hermunduri of the Thiiringerwald, the Lom- 
bardi or Langobardi at the mouth of the Elbe, the 
Vandali along the upper banks of the same river, 
the Heruli west of the Vistula, and the Quadi in 
what is now Moravia. See Béttger, Wohnsitze der 
Deutschen in dem von Tacitus beschriebenem Lande 
(Stuttgart, 1877); and the accompanying map. 
The Germani were a stalwart, vigorous, and war- 
like race, with long, blond hair, fresh complexions, 
and blue eyes, living in wooden huts, which they 
often shared with their cattle, and engaging in the 
chase and in the fierce joys of warfare. Though 
violent and often cruel, they were not given to 
treachery, but were, as a rule, kindly and hospita- 
ble. Chastity was highly esteemed in women and 
was rarely lacking among them. The wife was 
wholly subject to the husband, but was treated with 
great consideration by him and consulted in the im- 
portant affairs of life. The children were bred up 
to be hardy and enduring, the boys being taught at 
an early age the use of weapons. The majority of 
the people were free (ingenui), though there was a 


second class, described by Tacitus as liberti (leti, | 


A.S. laet), who had no political rights, and a third 
class composed of slaves (servi) who were either 
prisoners taken in war or those persons who had 
been sold for debt. Some tribes had kings, and 
there was a small body of nobles (nobiles). All 
freemen, however, were equal in respect to their 


political equality, the only difference between them | 


being in the amount of the blood-money (A. 8. wer- 
gild) imposed as a fine for the killing of a king, a 
noble, or an ordinary ingenwus. The special priv- 
ilege of the famous warriors of the tribe was to 
gather around them bands of young men emulous 
of the fame of their chieftains (principes ). Such 
bands are called by Tacitus comitatus, and contain 
the germ of the later feudal system. The central 
governing body was the general assembly of the 
freemen in arms, they constituting the civitas or 
nation. The king was elected from the nobles, 
and did not succeed by inheritance. The divi- 
sions of the people were hardly territorial, but 
corresponded to the divisions of the armed host. 
The pagus and vicus, of which the Roman histori- 
ans speak, were in reality divisions of the people. 
At the time when Caesar wrote, the Germans were 
in a state of transition, passing from the nomadic 
to an agricultural, settled condition. In Tacitus, 
they have entirely ceased to be nomadic, but have 
become attached to a definite territory. 

As to the religion of the Germans, the notices 
that have reached us are scanty. The chief deity 
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Head of Ancient German. 


(Baumeister. ) 


| was Wotan, the same as the Scandinavian Odin, 
the god of the sky and the air, delighting in war- 
fare and the chase, and represented as riding 
|upon a white horse. Donar, the Scandinavian 
Thor, the god of thunder, was identified by the 
Romans with Hercules and afterwards with Iupi- 
ter. A third deity was Tyr or Ziu, the god of war, 
regarded by Tacitus as Mars. A goddess, Nerthus, 
was worshipped by the tribes along the Baltic, pre- 
siding over marriage, the household, the children, 
and the realm of the dead. She is the same as the 
Saxon Friaor Frigg, and the Frankish Holda. There 
were also three fatal sisters—two fair and benefi- 
cent, one dark and malign; besides giants, elves, 
and dwarfs. After death, the brave were believed 
to enter Walhalla. The priests were very influen- 
tial among the Germans, offering sacrifices, and 
predicting the future from the neighing of horses 
and the flight of birds. 

History.—The Germans first appear in history 
in the campaigns of the Cimbri and Teutones (B.C. 
113), the latter of whom were undoubtedly a Ger- 
manic people. About fifty years afterwards, Ario- 
vistus, a German chief, crossed the Rhine with a 
vast host of Germans and subdued a great part of 
|Gaul; but he was defeated by Caesar with great 
slaughter in B.c. 58 and driven beyond the Rhine. 
Caesar twice crossed this river (in 55 and 53), but 
made no permanent conquest on the eastern bank. 
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In the reign of Augustus, his step-son Drusus car- 
ried on war in Germany with great success for 
four years (B.C. 12-9), and penetrated as far as the 
Elbe. In the course of his operations he cut a 
canal between the Yssel and the Rhine, and built 
no less than fifty forts along the latter river. On 
his death (B.c. 9), his brother Tiberius succeeded 
to the command; and under him the country 
between the Rhine and the Visurgis (Weser) was 
entirely subjugated, and seemed likely to become 
a Roman province. But in a.p. 9, the impolitic 
and tyrannical conduct of the Roman governor 
Quinctilius Varus provoked a general insurrection 
of the various German tribes, headed by Armin- 
ius (q. v.), the Cheruscan, who had himself been 
a soldier of Rome, and for his bravery had been 
made a knight. Varus and his legions were en- 
ticed into the Teutoburg Forest, where, in the nar- 
row defiles, the Germans fell upon them with impet- 
uous fury, so that they were defeated and destroyed, 
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Supposed Bust of Arminius. (Capitoline Museum.) 


and the Romans lost all their conquests east of the 
Rhine. (See Varus.) The defeat of Varus was 
avenged by the successful campaigns of Germani- 
cus (q. v.), who would probably have recovered the 
Roman dominions east of the river, had not the jeal- 
ousy of Tiberius recalled him to Rome in a.p. 
16. (See Knoke, Die Kriegsziige des Germanicus in 
Deutschland (Berlin, 1887].) From this time the 
Romans abandoned all further attempts to con- 
quer Germany; but in consequence of the civil 
dissensions which broke out there soon after the 
departure of Tiberius, they were enabled to obtain 
peaceable possession of a large portion of South- 
western Germany between the Rhine and the Dan- 
ube, to which they gave the name of the Agri De- 
cumates (q. v.). On the death of Nero, several of 
the tribes in Western Germany joined the Batavi 
in their insurrection against the Romans (A.D. 69- 
71). Domitian and Trajan were forced to repel 
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the attacks of various German clans; but in the 
reign of Antoninus Pius, the Marcomanni, joined 
by other tribes, made a more formidable attack 
upon the Roman dominions, and even threatened 
the Empire with destruction. For thirteen years 
Marcus Aurelius with difficulty held in check the 
vast hordes of barbarians, who were striving to 
overwhelm the Roman lines of defence, which 
comprised powerful fortresses and a great wall, 
remains of which are still to be seen in Southern 
Germany. Around these forts sprang up towns, 
such as Vindobona(Vienna) and Iuvayum (Salzburg) 
in the east, and Moguntiacum (Mayence), Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne), Argentoratum (Strassburg) 
and Bonna (Bonn) in the west. From this time the 
Romanus were often called upon to defend the left 
bank of the Rhine against their dangerous neigh- 
bours, especially against the two powerful confeder- 
acies of the Alemanni and Franci; and in the fourth 
and fifth centuries the Germans obtained possession 
of some of the fairest provinces of the Empire. 

The influence of the Germans upon the Romans 
was great and continued to increase as time went 
on. Large numbers of the northern warriors en- 
listed in the legions even as early as the time of 
Tulius and Augustus Caesar, and gradually the 
whole army became permeated with German cus- 
toms. Brunner even regards the history of the 
later Empire as the history of a continual conflict 
between the Germans and the Western Iberian 
elements; and has massed a great number of curi- 
ous and striking facts to support bis view. See his 
Deutsche Rechtsgeschichte, 1. pp. 32-39 (Leipzig, 1887). 

The Goths founded a great Germanic kingdom in 
the fourth century; the Burgundians conquered the 
whole of the valley of the Rhone; and the Vandals 
swept over Spain. (See GoTHI; VANDALI.) The 
West Goths crossed the Danube, penetrated into 
Italy, and under Alaric captured Rome itself. In 
the fifth century they conquered Southern Gaul 
and nearly the whole of Spain. In the invasion 
of the Huns under Attila, the Goths fought against 
him with the Romans, routing him at ChAlons (A.D. 
451), and soon after, Odoacer, chief of the Heruli, 
became master of Italy in 476. See Opoacrr. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The sixth book of Caesar, De 
Bello Gallico, and the Germania of Tacitus give 
the earliest accounts of the Germans. These are 
admirably summarized and discussed by Stubbs 
in his Constitutional History of England, i. pp. 
12-57 (Oxford, 1875). Standard treatises are the 
following: Leo, Vorlesungen tiber die Geschichte 
des deutschen Volks; Suzenheim, Geschichte des 
deutschen Volks, 3 vols. (1866-69); Lewis, History 
of Germany (1874), based on the work of D. Miiller; 
Arnold, Ansiedelungen und Wanderungen deutscher 
Stimme (1875); Penke, Die Herkunft der Deutschen 
(1884); Ozanam, Les Germains avant le Christia- 
nisme (1872); Waitz, Deutsche Verfassungsgeschichte, 
vol, i, 3d ed. (1880); Babsch, Die alten Germanen 
(1880); Geoffroy, Rome et les Barbares, 2d ed. (1874) ; 
Lehmann, D. Volk d. Sueben von César bis Tacitus 
(1883) ; Miiller, Geschichte des deutschen Volks, 11th 
ed. (1884), See also C. Kingsley, Roman and T euton, 
2d ed. (1887). 


Germania. A valuable monograph by Tacitus, 
descriptive of ancient Germany and the Germans. 
See GERMANIA; TACITUS. 


Germanicus Caesar. The son of Nero Claudius 
Drusus, adopted son of his uncle Tiberius, and 
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Germanicus. 


(Louvre.) 


grandson of Livia, the wife of Augustus, born B.c. 
15. In a.D. 7 he became quaestor, five years be- 
fore the legal age; and in the same year served 
with distinction in the war against the Pannoni- 
ans and Dalmatians. In the year 11 he accom- 
panied Tiberius in his campaigns against the Ger- 
mans, who were flushed with the pride of their 
recent exploit in annihilating the Roman le- 
gions of Varus; but after a few desultory incur- 
sions he returned to Rome. In a.pD. 14, however, 
he was put in command of eight legions station- 
ed on the Rhine. He was first called upon to 
quell a formidable revolt of the Roman troops, 
who on the death of Augustus mutinied for in- 
‘creased pay and a shorter term of service. Tact 
and firmness, united to great affability of de- 
meanor, on the part of Germanicus, made him 
successful in his task, and he became the idol 
of the army, though for a long time the disaffec- 
tion smouldered and at times broke out into open 
rebellion. At last, however, a campaign against 
the enemy was begun. Germanicus crossed the 
Rhine and fell upon the hostile Marsi, laying waste 
their territory for fifty miles and sparing neither 
age norsex. On hisreturn he routed the formidable 
tribes of the Bructeri, the Tubantes, and the Usipetes, 
who tried to block his way. Ina.p. 15 he attacked 
the Catti, took their chief town (Mattium), and 
treated the foe with the same unsparing severity. 
Soon afterwards, he took prisoner Thusnelda, the 
patriotic wife of the German hero Arminius. She 
was pregnant at the time, and her husband, infuri- 
ated at her capture, roused up not only his own peo- 
ple, the Cherusci, but all the neighbouring tribes, 
and hurled his forces upon the Romans, Near the 
Teutoburg Forest, where bleached the bones of 
Varus and his legions, Germanicus again met the 


The Romans finally prevailed over the undisci- 
plined valour of the barbarian hosts; yet so un, 
certain was the result that the victors decided to 
retire to the Rhine, which was done amid con- 
tinuous fighting. In the next year, with a flotilla 
of 1000 vessels, he undertook another campaign 
on the lower Rhine. A great battle was fought 
on the plain of Idistavisus (near Hausberg), in 
which Arminius and his warriors were utterly 
routed. Arminius himself only escaped by dis- 
guising his person. It was on the occasion of this 
battle that eight eagles were seen hovering over 
the forest. ‘Come!’ cried Germanicus to his 
troops, ‘ Follow the birds of Rome, your own di- 
vinities!”’—an exhortation that excited the cour- 
age of the legions to the highest pitch. Later, 
he once more devastated the country of the Marsi 
and the Catti. 

Tn A.D. 16, Tiberius, who was jealous of his grow- 
ing fame, recalled him to Rome. The whole pop- 
ulation poured out to meet him, and on the 26th 
of May he celebrated his triumph with great 
splendour, Thusnelda being led along the Via Sacra 
among the captives. Soon afterwards, Germanicus 
was placed over the Eastern Provinces with the 
highest imperium; but Tiberius set Cn. Piso in 
command of Syria, probably with secret instruc- 
tions to thwart and embarrass Germanicus in 
every possible way. Piso’s wife Plancina, also, a 
haughty and imperious woman, was incited by 
the ex-empress Livia, mother of Tiberius, to an- 
noy, in innumerable petty ways, the noble wife of 
Germanicus, Agrippina, who had been his compan- 
ion in all his campaigns, and whose influence had on 
one occasion even quelled a revolt of the soldiery 
(Tac. Ann, i. 41). As was to be expected, a bitter 
quarrel soon arose between Germanicus and Piso, 
and when Germanicus fell ill in a.D. 19, rumours 
that Piso had poisoned him were rife ; though Ger- 
manicus himself attributed his illness to sorcery. 
His death took place on October 9th of the same year. 


iN i\ 
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Agrippina, wife of Germanicus. 
Rome. ) 
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Tacitus says that his body bore no marks of poi- 
son (Ann. ii. 73). Never had Rome more deeply 
lamented the death of an illustrious son. His 
liberal views, unostentatious demeanour, and kind 
heart, combined with courage and military genius, 
made the whole people his admirers. Unusual 
honours were granted to him on his death—a pub- 
lie tomb, a triumphal arch, and the insertion of | 
his name in the Salian Hymns. He left six chil- 
dren, among whom were Gaius (Caligula), and 
Agrippina, the mother of Nero. 

Distinguished as much for culture as for military 
accomplishments, he was an orator and author as 
well as a general. Ovid, who dedicated to him the 
second edition of his Fasti, praises his poetry. His 
paraphrase of the Phaenomena of Aratus in 725 
lines, and three fragments (246 lines) of a para- 
phrase of the same writer’s Prognostica, still 
survive. They are remarkable for learning, com- 
mand of metre, and a pleasing style. The Phae- 
nomena is dedicated to Tiberius, and described | 
by the author himself as the work of a beginner. 
These poems used erroneously to be attributed 
to Domitian, who did not, however, take the title 
of Germanicas until he was emperor. Three col- 
lections of scholia upon them, by no means with- | 
out value, have also survived. The best edition 
of the Aratea of Germanicus, with the scholia, is 
that of Breysig (Berlin, 1867). See Beaufort, Hist. 
de César Germanicus (Leyden, 1741); Beulé, Tibére 
et UV Heritage @ Auguste (1870); and Hofer, Feldzug | 
des Germanicus in Jahr 16 (1885). 


Geronthrae (TepovOpa). A town of Laconia, to | 
the north of Helos, founded by the Achaeans long 
before the invasion of the Dorians and the Her- 
aclidae, and subsequently colonized by the latter. 
When Pausanias visited Laconia, he found Geron- 
thrae in possession of the Eleuthero-Lacones. It 
contained a temple and grove of Ares, and another 
temple of Apollo (Pausan. iii. 22). 


Gerra (ra Téppa). One of the chief cities of 
Arabia, and a great emporium for the trade of 
Arabia and India, on the northeast coast of 
Arabia Felix. The inhabitants, called Gerraei, 
were said to have been originally Chaldaeans who 
were driven out of Babylon. 


Anything made of wicker- 
(Plaut. Epid. ii. 2. 


Gerrae (yéppov). 
work; hence trifles, trash 
45). 


Gerrhi (Téppo.). A people of Scythia, in whose 
country the Borysthenes rises. The kings of 
Scythia were buried in their territories (Herod. 
rhe 7/1 0)). 

Gerrhus (Téppos). A river of Scythia, which 
flowed towards the sea and fell into the Hypacris 
(Herod. iv. 56). 


Geriilus. 


Gerusia (yepovcia; a council of old men, yépov- 
tes). The supreme deliberative authority among 
the Spartans, according to the constitution of Ly- 
curgus. It consisted of twenty-eight men of at 
least sixty years of age, called yépovres (senatores), 
elected by the public assembly for life. The meet- 
ings of the Gerusia were presided over by the two 
kings, who had the right of voting, The number 


A porter. See BAruLus. 
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of the council therefore amounted to thirty. It was 
their duty to deliberate beforehand on all impor- 
tant affairs of State, and to prepare preliminary 
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resolutions upon them, to be voted upon by the 
public assembly. They had also jurisdiction in 
the case of all offences which were punishable by 
death or loss of civil rights. They sat in judg- 
ment, if necessary, even on the kings, in later 
times associating the ephors with them in this 
function, Their authority, like that of the kings, 
suffered considerable restriction at the hands of 
the ephors. They had a similar position in the 
Cretan constitution, according to which only the 
members of the highest magistracy, called the koo- 
pow, or regulators, could enter the council, and that 
only after a blameless term of administration. See 
Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, i. 94-135; Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, ii. pt. ii. ch. vi.; Arnold, Thucydi- 
des, i. App. ii. in later edition. 

GerYon (I'npvav) or Gerydénes (Ipvovns). A 
giant with three bodies and powerful wings, the 
son of Chrysaor and Callirrhoé. He dwelt in the 
island of Erythia, lying in the ocean, in the ex- 
treme west; and was the possessor of a herd of 
red cattle, watched by the shepherd Eurytion, and 
a two-headed dog called Orthrus. It was one of 
the twelve labours of Heracles (q. v.) to carry off 
these cattle, and after a violent contest to slay 
the pursuing Geryon with his arrows. 


Gesner, JOHANN Martruias. A German clas- 
sical scholar, born at Roth, April 9th. 1691. He 
studied philology at the University of Jena, and 
after receiving his degree became librarian at 
Weimar (1715), afterwards filling the offices of Rec- 
tor of the Gymnasium at Ansbach (1729), and Rec- 
tor of the Thomas School at Leipzig (1730). At 
the Thomas School he had for his colleagues Er- 
nesti and Johann Sebastian Bach. When the 
University of Géttingen was founded, he was called 
to the chair of Rhetoric in that institution, acting 
also as librarian. He died at Gottingen, August 
3d, 1761. 

His published works include an edition of the 
Philopatris ascribed to Lucian (1714), of the Scrip- 
tores Rei Rusticae (2d ed. 1773), of Quintilian (1738), 
of Claudian (1759), of the younger Pliny (2d ed. 
1770), of Horace (2d ed. 1772), and of the Orphie 
Hymns; besides a Novus Linguae et Eruditionis Ro- 
manae Thesaurus. See Ernesti, Opuscula Oratoria 
(1762) ; and Gottinger Professoren (1872). 

Gesoriacum. The modern Boulogne; a port 
of the Morini in Gallia Belgica, at which persons 
usually embarked to cross over to Britain (Mela, 
ili. 2). It was subsequently called Bononia, whence 
its modern name. 


Gesta Romanorum. 
MANCES, 


Gestatio. A part of an ornamental garden or 
pleasure - ground, divided into shady walks and 
vistas of sufficient extent for the proprietor and his 
guests to be carried about them for exercise in a pal- 
anquin (lectica), See Pliny, Epist. v. 6,17; ii. 17, 13. 

Gesticularia. A pantomimic actress, who ex- 
pressed the character she had to personate by 
dancing and mimetic action of the hands and feet 
(Gell. i..5, 2). 

Geta, Seprimius. The brother of Caracalla, by 
whom he was assassinated, A.D. 212. See Cara- 
CALLA. 

Getae (Terai). A Thracian people, called Daci 
by the Romans. Herodotus (iy. 95) and Thucydides 


See NOVELS anD Ro- 


; place them south of the Ister (Danube), near ita 
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mouths; but in the time of Alexander the Great they 
dwelt beyond this river and north of the Triballi. 

Ghosts. See UMBRA. 

Gibbet. See Crux. 

Gig. See Cistum. 

Gigantes (I’yarres). In Homer the Gigantes 
are a wild and gigantic race of aborigines, kins- 
men of the gods, as are the Cyclopes and Phaea- 
cians. With their king Eurymedon, they are de- 
stroyed for their wickedness. Hesiod makes them 
the sons of Gaea, sprung from the blood of the 
mutilated Uranus. Neither Hesiod nor Homer 
knew anything of their struggle with the gods 
(Gigantomachia), the story of which seems to be 
a reflection of the myth of the Titans and their 
contest with the gods, and to be associated with 
local legends. The two are often confused by 
later poets. The place of the contest was Phlegra, 
or the place of burning; and Phlegra was always 
localized in volcanic regions. In the earlier stories 
it is on the Macedonian peninsula of Pallené; and 
in later times on the Phlegraean plains in Cam- 
pania between Cumae and Capua, or again at Tar- 
tessus in Spain. Led on by Aleyoneus and Por- 
phyrion, they hurled rocks and burning trunks of 
trees against heaven. But the gods called Hera- 
cles to their assistance, a prophecy having warned 
them that they would be unable to destroy the 
giants without the aid of a mortal. Heracles 
slew not only Aleyoneus, but gave the others, 
whom the gods had struck down, their death-blow 
with his arrows. As Enceladus was flying, Athe- 
né threw the island of Sicily upon him. Polybotes 
was buried by Poseidon under the island of Nisy- 
ros, a piece of the island of Cos, which Poseidon 
had broken off with his trident, with all the giants 
who had fled there. Besides these, the following 
names are given among others: Agrius, Ephialtes, 
Pallas, Clytius, Eurytus, Hippolytus, Thodn. 

In the oldest works of art the Giants are repre- 
sented in human form and equipped with armour 
and spears; but in course of time their attributes 
became terrific — awful faces, long hanging hair 
and beard, the skins of wild animals for garments, 
trunks of trees and clubs for weapons. In the 
latest representations, but not before, their bodies 
end in two scaly snakes instead of feet, as in the 
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Giant in Conflict with Artemis. (Roman relief in Vatican 
Museum.) 
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illustration. In the Gigantomachia of Pergamus, 
the grandest representation of the subject in an- 
tiquity, we find a great variety of forms; some 
quite human, others with snakes’ feet and power- 
ful wings, others with still bolder combinations of 
shape ; some are naked, some clothed with skins, 
some fully armed, and others slinging stones. See 
Mayer, Die Giganten und Titanen (Leipzig, 1887) ; and 
the articles PERGAMENE SCULPTURES; TITANES. 

Gigantomachia. See GIGANTES. 

Gigonus (Iyevos). A town and promontory of 
Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf. 

Gildo. A Moorish chief who governed Africa 
for several years under the Western Empire, but 
in A.D, 3897 became a subject of the Eastern Em- 
pire, of which Arcadius was then the head. He 
was taken prisoner by Stilicho, acting for the em- 
peror Honorius, and hanged himself in despair in 
A.D, 398, The Latin poet Claudianus has made this 
war the subject of a poem (De Bello Gildonico). 
See CLAUDIANUS. 

Gimlet. See TEREBRA. 

Gingl¥mus (yiyyAvpos). Literally, a joint 
which moves in a socket, like the elbow; thence 
a hinge (Xen. £q. xii. 6), the action of which re- 
sembles that of & joint in the human frame. The 


Ginglymi. 


cabinets of antiquities contain numerous speci- 
mens of these contrivances, framed in the different 
patterns in use at this day, and of all sizes. Of the 
two examples here given, the first is from Pompeii, 
the other is preserved in the British Museum. The 
Latin name is not met with in any Roman writer, 
and consequently requires authority ; but the Greek 
one is undoubted. 

Gingras (yiyypas). A fife or flute. See Trpra. 

Girgillus. The roller turned by a windlass, in 
order to raise water from a well 
by means of a rope and bucket; 
a contrivance precisely similar to 
those used in many country places 
at the present day, as shown by 
the annexed example from a mar- 
ble sarcophagus of the Vatican 
Cemetery (Isidor. Orig. xx 15). 

Gisco or Gisgo (licxwy, Téo- 
kov). (1) The son of Hamilcar, as 
defeated and killed in the battle seed) 
of Himera (B.c. 480). (2) The son of Hanno, who 
unsuccessfully opposed Timoleon after the latter 
had routed the Carthaginians at the Crimissus in 
B.c. 339. (3) A commander of the Carthaginian 
garrison at Lilybaeum at the close of the First 
Punic War. In B.c. 241 he was seized and mur- 
dered by the mutinous mercenary troops with 
whom the Carthaginian government had sent him 
to treat. See CARTHAGE. 

Gitiddas (Triddas). The last Spartan artist 
of any distinction, flourishing about B.c. 516. He 
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completed the so-called Brazen House of Athené at 
Sparta. He won some distinction as a poet. 


Glabrio, Manius Acttius. (1) Consul, B.c. 191, 
when he defeated Antiochus at Thermopylae. (2) 
Praetor urbanus in 70, when he presided at the 
impeachment of Verres; and consul in 67, and 
subsequently the successor of L. Lucullus in the 
command of the war against Mithridates, in 
which, however, he was superseded by Cn. Pom- 
pey. (3) The son of the preceding. He was one 
of Caesar’s lieutenants in the Civil Wars. He was 
twice defended by Cicero on capital charges, and 
acquitted. 


Gladiatores (uovopaxo.). Persons who fought 
with swords (gladii) in the circus, the forum, or in 
later times in the amphitheatre, for the amuse- 
ment of the Roman people (Quintil. Declam. 302). 
They are said to have 
been first exhibited by 
the Etruscans, and to 
have had their origin 
from the custom of kill- 
ing slaves and captives 
at the funeral pyres of 
the deceased (Tertull. 
De Spectac. 12; Serv. ad 
Vere) Aen. x/7519). A 
show of gladiators was 
called munus, and the 
person who exhibited it, 
the editor, munerator, or dominus, who was honoured 
during the day of exhibition, if a private person, 
with the insignia of a magistrate (Flor. iii. 20). 

Gladiators were first exhibited at Rome in B.c. 
264, in the Forum Boarium, by Marcus and Deci- 
mus Brutus, at the funeral of their father (Val. 
Max.ii.4,17). They were at first confined to public 
funerals (bustwarius), but afterwards fought at the 
funerals of most persons of consequence, and even 
at those of women (Suet. Zul. 26). Private per- 
sons sometimes’ left a sum of money in their 
will to pay the expenses of such an exhibition at 
their funerals (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 84). Combats of 
gladiators were also exhibited at entertainments 
by the degraded nobles of Campania (Sil. Ital. xi, 
51), though not at Rome, and especially at public 
festivals by the aediles and other magistrates, who 
sometimes exhibited immense 
numbers with the view of pleas- 
ing the people. (See A®DILES.) 
Under the Empire the passion of 
the Romans for this amusement 
rose to its greatest height, and the 
number of gladiators who fought 
on some occasions appears almost 
incredible. After Trajan’s triumph 
over the Dacians, there were more 
than 10,000 exhibited (Dio Cass. 
Ixvili. 15). 

Gladiators consisted either of 
captives, slaves, and condemned 
malefactors, or of freeborn citizens 
who fought voluntarily. Of those 
who were condemned, some were 
said to be condemned ad gladium, 
in which case they were obliged 
to be killed at least within a year; 
and others ad ludum, who might 


Bustuarius, 
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came gladiators for hire were called auctorati, 
and their hire auctoramentum or gladiatorium 
(Suet. Tib. 7). They also took an oath on enter- 
ing upon the service, similar to that which is 
preserved by Petronius (117): In verba Eumolpi 
sacramentum iuravimus, wri, vinciri, verberari, fer- 
roque necari, et quicquid aliud Eumolpus iussisset, 
tamquam legitimi gladiatores, domino corpora ani- 
masque religiosissime addicimus. Even under the 
Republic, freeborn citizens fought as gladiators 
(Livy, xxviii. 21), but they appear to have be- 
longed only to the lower orders, and the profes- 
sion was considered degrading (cf. Mommsen, C. J. 
L. i. 1418), though to some it had many attractions. 
Under the Empire, however, both knights and sen- 
ators fought in the arena (Suet. Lul. 39; Aug. 43; 
Ner. 12), and even women (Suet. Dom. 4); a practice 
which was at length forbidden in the time of Seve- 
rus (Dio Cass. lxxv. 16). 

Gladiators were kept in schools (ludi), where 
they were trained by persons called lanistae. The 
whole body of gladiators under one lanista was 
frequently called familia. They sometimes were 
the property of the lanistae, who let them out to 
persons who wished to exhibit a show of gladiators ; 
but at other times belonged to citizens, who kept 
them for the purpose of exhibition, and engaged 
lanistae to instruct them. Thus Spartacus (q. v.) 
belonged to the school of Lentulus at Capua (Flor. 
ili. 8), and Caesar had one at the same place. Do- 
mitian built four ludi at Rome, and there were 
several others in Italy and the provinces. The 
number of gladiators which any citizen might 
keep was limited by the Senate in B.c, 68 (Suet. 
Tul. 10), but Caligula did away with the restriction 
(Dio Cass. ix. 14). The superintendence of the 
ludi, which belonged to the emperors, was intrust- 
ed to a person of high rank, called curator or pro- 
curator. The arrangements of a ludus gladiatorius 
are now known to us from one excavated at Pom- 
peii. See illustration on next page. 

The gladiators fought in these schools with wood- 
en swords, called rudes (Suet. Cal. xxxii. 54). Great 
attention was paid to their diet, in order to in- 
crease the strength of their bodies, and they were 
fed with nourishing food, called gladiatoria sagina. 

Gladiators were sometimes exhibited at the fu- 
neral pyre, and sometimes in the forum, but more 


obtain their discharge at the end 
of three years. Freemen who be- 


Gladiators. 


(Overbeck.) 
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frequently in the amphitheatre. (See AMPHITHEA- 
TRUM.) The person who was to exhibit a show of 
gladiators published some days before the exhibi- 
tion bills (ibelli), containing the number and some- 
times the names of those who were to fight; e. g. 
at Pompeii we have (C. I. LZ. iv. 1189): A. Surt- 
TIT CERTI AEDILIS FAMILIA GLADIATORIA PUGNA- 
BIT POMPELIIS PRID. Kau. IUN. VENATIO ET VELA 
ERUNT} and similar notices. When the day came, 
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sometimes given (Suet. Claud. 21), Old gladia- 
tors, and sometimes those who had only fought 
for a short time, were discharged from the service 
by the editor at the request of the people, who 
presented each of them with a rudis or wooden 
sword; whence those who were discharged were 
called rudiarii (Cie, Phil, ii. 29, 74; Hor, Ep. i. 1, 
2). Ifa person was free before he entered the lu- 
dus, he became on his discharge free again; and 
if he had been a slave, he 
returned to the same condi- 
tion again, unless he received 
the cap of freedom (pilleus). 
A man, however, who had 
been a gladiator, was always 
considered to have disgraced 
himself, and consequently it 
appears that he could not ob- 
tain the equestrian rank even 
if he afterwards acquired 
sufficient property to entitle 
him to it; and a slave who 
had been sent into a ludus 
and there manumitted, mere- 
ly acquired the status of a 
peregrinus dediticius. See 
DEDITICII. 

Shows of gladiators were 
abolished by Constantine, 
but appear notwithstanding 
to have been generally ex- 
hibited till the time of Ho- 
norius, by whom they were 


Pompeian Barracks for Gladiators. 


they were led along the arena in procession, and 
matched by pairs; and their swords were exam- 
ined by the editor to see if they were sufficiently 
sharp (Suet. Tit. 9). At first there was a kind of 
sham battle, called praelusio, in which they fought 
with wooden swords, or the like (Sen. E£pist. 117), 
and afterwards at the sound of the trumpet the 
real battle began. When a gladiator was wound- 
ed, the people called out “Habet!” or “Hoc ha- 
bet!” and the one who was vanquished lowered his 
arms in token of submission. His fate, however, 
depended upon the people, who turned up their 
thumbs if they wished him to be killed (Hor. Ep. 
i. 18, 66; Juv. iii. 36), and ordered him to receive 
the sword (ferrum recipere), which gladiators usu- 
ally did with the greatest firmness. A relief has 
been discovered at Cacillargues, showing a com- 
bat between a Samnite and a retiarius, with four 
spectators, one of whom, a woman, is holding up 
her thumbs. There is no clear evidence that the 
wish that mercy should be shown was expressed 
by pressing down the thumbs (Pliny, H. N. xxviii. § 
25 is barely to the point); this was indicated rath- 
er by waving handkerchiefs (Mart. xii. 29,7). If 
the life of a vanquished gladiator was spared, he 
obtained his discharge for that day, which was 
called missio (Mart. xii. 29, 7); and hence in an ex- 
hibition of gladiators sine missione, the lives of the 
conquered were never spared. This kind of exhi- 
bition, however, was forbidden by Augustus (Suet. 
Aug. 45). 

Palms were usually given to the victorious glad- 
iators, and hence a gladiator who had frequently 
conquered is called plurimarum palmarum gladia- 
tor (Cic. Pro Rose. Amer. vi. 17); money also was 


(Overbeck: ) 


finally suppressed. 
Gladiators were divided 
into different classes, accord- 
ing to their arms and different mode of fighting, or 
other circumstances, The names‘of the most impor- 


_ tant of these classes are given in alphabetical order; 


Andabatae (Cic. dd Fam. vii. 10) wore helmets 
without any aperture for the eyes, so that they 
were obliged to fight blindfold, and thus excited 
the mirth of the spectators. They are generally 
believed to have fought on horseback, but this is 
denied by Orelli (Inser. 2577) and Friedlinder; the 
name cannot be derived from dvaBarns. It is per- 
haps Keltic, with the meaning “blind- fighter” 
(Whitley Stokes, in Academy, Feb. 9, 1889). 
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Andabatae. 


(From the Amphitheatre, Pompeii.) 


Bustuarii were those who fought on the funeral 
pyre. See illustration, p. 732. 

Catervariti was the name given to gladiators 
when they did not fight in pairs, but when several 
fought together (Suet. Aug. 45). 

Dimachaeri appear to have been so called, be- 
cause they fought with two swords (Artemid. ii. 
32; Orelli, Inser, 2584). 

Equites were those who fought on horseback 
(Orelli, Inser, 2569, 2577), 
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Essedarii fought from chariots (esseda), like the | 
Gauls and Britons. They are frequently men- 
tioned in inscriptions (Orelli, 2566, 2584, etc. ; cf. 
Petron. 45). 

Fiscales were those under the Empire who age 
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arius was dressed in a short tunic, and wore noth- 
ing on bis head. If he missed his aim in throw- 
the net, he betook himself to flight, and 
endeavoured to prepare his net for a second cast, 
while his adversary followed him round the arena 


trained and supported from the /fiscus (Capitol. | |in order to kill him before he could make a second 


Gord. 33). 

Hoplomachi appear to have been those who 
fought in a complete suit of armour (Suet. Cal. 35; 
Mart. viii. 74), 

Laquearii were those who used a noose (laquews) 
to catch their adversaries (Isid. xviii. 56). 

Meridiani were those who fought in the middle | 
of the day, after combats witht wild beasts had | 
taken place in the morning. 
were very lightly armed (Suet. Claud. 34). 


Myrmitlones are said to have been so called from | 
their having the image of a fish (mormyr, poppt- | 
Their | 


pos) on their helmets ‘(Fest. s. v. Retiarii). 
arms were like those of the Gauls, and they did 
not differ much from the kind called Galli. They 
were usually matched with the retiarii or Thraci- 
ans (Cie, Phil. iii. 12, 313 vii. 6, 17; Juv. viii. 200; 
Suet. Cal. 32, Dom. 10). 

Ordinarti was the name applied to all the regu- 
lar gladiators who fought in pairs in the ordinary 
way (Suet. Aug. 45, Cal. 26). 

Postulaticii were such as were demanded by the 
people from the editor, in addition to those who 
were exhibited (Sen. Hpist. 7). 


Provocatores fought with the Samnites (Cic. Pro— 


Sest. 64. 134), but we do not know anything re- 
specting them except their name. 

Retiarii carried only a three-pointed lance, called 
tridens or fuscina, a dagger (Val. Max. i. 7, 8), and 
a net (rete), which they endeavoured to throw over 
their adversaries, and then to attack them with 
the fuscina while they were entangled. The reti- 
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Borghese Gladiator (?) of Agasias. 


These gladiators | 


(Louvre. ) 


‘attempt. His adversary was usually a secutor or 
a myrmillo (Suet. Cal. 30, Claud. 34; Orelli, 2578). 
In the following illustration a combat is represent- 
ed between a retiar ius and a myrmillo; the former 


A 
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Myrmillo and Retiarius. (Mosaic in the Library at Madrid.) 
has thrown his net over the head of the latter, and 
is proceeding to attack him with the fuscina. The 
lanista stands behind the retiarius. 

Samnites were so called because they were armed 
in the same way as that people, with a helmet with 
a high crest (Juv. vi. 256), and were particularly 
distinguished by the oblong scutum. 

Secutores are supposed by most writers to be so 
called because the secutor in his combat with the 
retiarius pursued the latter when he failed in se- 
curing him by his net. Other writers think that 
they were the same as the suppositicii, mentioned 
by Martial (v. 24), who were gladiators substituted 


\in the place of those who were wearied or were 


killed (Suet. Cal. 30; Juv. vi. 
108, with the Schol. viii. 210), 
If the old reading in a letter 
of Cicero’s (Ad Att. vii. 14) is 
correct, Inlius Caesar had no 
Jess than 600 secutores in his 
ludus at Capua; but we prob- 
ably ought to read scuforum 
instead of secutorum. 

Suppositicti. See Secutores, 

Thraces or Thraeces were 
armed, like the Thracians, 
with a round shield or buck- 
ler (Fest. s. v. Thraeces), and 
a short curved sword or dag- 
ger (sica, Suet. Cal. 32), which 
is called falx supina by Ju- 
venal (viii. 201), and wore 
greaves on both legs. They 
were usually matched, as al- 
ready stated, with the myr- 
millones. 

Velites had light spears 
(Ovid, Ib. 45). 

Paintings of gladiatorial 
combats, as well as of the oth- 
er sports of the amphitheatre, 
were favourite subjects with 
the Roman artists (Pliny, 
HAH. N. xxxv. § 52). Several 
statues of gladiators have 
! come down to us, which are 

highly admired as works of 
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art; of these, the most celebrated is the athlete 
by Agasias of the Borghese Collection, now in the 
Museum of the Louvre, and the Dying Gladiator, 
in the Capitoline Museum. The latter, which in- 
spired the famous stanza in Childe Harold, is now, 
however, regarded as a wounded Gaul. Gladiato- 
rial combats are represented in the bas-reliefs on the 
tomb of Scaurus at Pompeii, and illustrate in many 
particulars the brief account which has been giv- 
en in this article of the several classes of gladia- 
tors. These bas-reliefs are represented in the follow- 
ing illustrations from Mazois (Pomp. i. pl. 32; and 
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his hand to the people to implore mercy, while the 
latter apparently wishes to become his enemy’s ex- 
ecutioner before receiving the signal from the peo- 
ple; but the lanista holds him back. In the oth- 
er combat a myrmillo is mortally wounded by a 
Samnite. It will be observed that the right arm 
of every figure is protected by rings of armour, 
which the left does not require on account of the 
shield. See Lipsius, Saturnalia (1675) and De Am- 
phitheatro in Graev. Thesaur. vol. ix.; Friedlander, 
Sittengeschichte, vol. ii.; Wallon, Histoire de V Hscla- 
vage (Paris, 1879); and the article VENATIO. 


Overbeck, Pompeii, p. 165). The figures are made 


of stucco, and appear to have been moulded sepa- 


rately, and attached to the plaster by pegs of 
bronze or iron. In various parts of the frieze are 


written the name of the person to whom the glad- | 
had generally a straight, two-edged blade (dudn- 


iators belonged, and also the names of the glad- 


iators themselves, and the number of their vic- | 
tories. The first pair of gladiators on the left hand | 


represents an equestrian combat. Both wear hel- 
mets with visors, which cover the whole face, and 
are armed with spears and round bucklers. In 
the second pair the gladiator on the left has been 


wounded ; he has let fall his shield, and is implor- | 


Gladiators. 


Gladiatorium. The pay given to a freeman 


who trained and served as a gladiator. See Livy, 
_xliv. 31, and the article GLADIATORES. 
Gladius (Eidos; poet. dop, pacyavov). Asword, 


ing the mercy of the people by raising his hands | 
towards them. His antagonist stands behind him | 


waiting the signal of the people. Like all the oth-_ 


er gladiators represented on the frieze, they wear 
the subligaculum or short apron tied above the 
hips. The one on the left appears to be a myrmillo, 
and the one on the right, with an oblong shield 
(scutum), a Samnite. The third pair consists of a 
Thracian and a myrmillo, or Samnite, the latter 
of whom is defeated. The fourth group consists 
of four figures; two are secutores and two retiarii. 
The secutor on his knee appears to have been de- 
feated by the retiarius behind him; but as the fus- 
cina is not adapted for producing certain death, 
the other secutor is called upon to do it. The re- 
tiarius in the distance is probably destined to fight 
in his turn with the surviving secutor. The last 
group consists of a myrmillo and a Samnite; the 
latter is defeated. 

In the second illustration two combats are rep- 
resented. In the first a Samnite has been con- 
quered by a myrmillo; the former is holding up 


by the Latin poets called ensis. The ancient sword 
kes), rather broad, and of nearly equal width from 
hilt to point. Gladiators, however, used a sword 
which was curved like a scimitar. In times of 
the remotest antiquity swords were made of bronze 
but afterwards of iron. The Greeks and Romans 
wore them on the left side, so as to draw them out 
of the sheath (kodeos, vagina) by passing the right 
hand in front of the body to take hold of the hilt 


with the thumb next to the blade. Hence Aeschy 
| 
Si 4 
Si 
(2) = 


Greek Swords and Scabbards. (Guhl and Koner.) 
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lus distinguishes the army of Xerxes by the de- 
nomination of paxatpopdpoy Ovos, alluding to the 
obvious difference in their appearance In conse- 
quence of the use of the acinaces instead of the 
sword. See ACINACES. 

The early Greeks used a very short sword. 
Iphicrates, who made various improvements in 
armour about B.C. 400, doubled its length, so that 
an iron sword found in a tomb at Athens, and rep- 
resented by Dodwell, was two feet five inches long, 
including the handle, which was also of iron, The 
Roman sword, as was the case also with their oth- 
er offensive weapons, was larger, heavier, and more 
formidable than the Greek. Its length gave occa- 
sion to the joke of Lentulus upon his son-in-law, 
who was of very low stature, ‘‘ Who tied my son- 
in-law to his sword?” To this Roman sword the 
Greeks applied the term omd6n, which was the 
name of a piece of wood of the same form used in 
weaving. (See TELA.) The ancient British sword 
was still larger than the Roman. ‘The principal 


ornamentation of the sword was bestowed upon the 
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See CAPULUS. 


Bice Bd 


1, Monument of an Illyrian Soldier, found at Bingen. 
bard. (Mayence, Germany.) 


2. Scab- 


Gladius is sometimes used in a wide sense, so 
as to include pugio (q. v.). In the republican pe- 
riod of Rome, the gladius was worn by magis- 
trates only when exercising military command. 
Under the Empire it was one of the insignia of 
the emperor and of those nominated by him, The 
tus gladii is the right of criminal jurisdiction con- 
ferred by the emperor on provincial governors. 
See ARMA; MACHAERA; Mucro. 


Glans (yoAvBdis). A large leaden slug or plum- 
met, cast in a mould, and used instead of a stone 
to be discharged from a 
sling (Livy, xxxviii, 20, 
21, 29). The illustration 
represents an original 
found at the ancient La- 
bicum; the letters FIR are for firmiter, “Throw 
steadily,” or Feri Roma (Inscript. Orelli, 4932), 
“Strike, O Rome!” Others have been found in 
Greece, inscribed with the figure of a thunderbolt, 


Glans. 


or AEZAI, ‘Take this.” 


GLAUCUS 


Glaphyra (MAadipa). A mistress of Marcus An- 
tonius who placed her son Archelaiis on the throne of 
Cappadocia asa favour to her. (Dio Cass. xlix. 32.) 


Glass. See VITRUM. 


Glaucé (Tain). (1) One of the Nereides, the 
name Glaucé being only a personification of the 
color of the sea (yAavkos). (2) Daughter of Creon 
of Corinth, also called Creiisa. See CREON. 


Glaucias (Mav«ias). (1) An Illyrian king who 
fought against Alexander the Great in B.C. 335, 
In 316 he offered a refuge to Pyrrhus, then an in- 
fant, and refused to give him up to Cassander. 
Nine years later he invaded Epirus and placed 
Pyrrhus on the throne of that country. See Pyr- 
rHUS. (2) An Aeginetan statuary who flourished 
in B.c.488. He made a bronze chariot and statue 
of Gelon (q. v-). 


Glaucon (TAavkcov). The brother of Plato, who 
makes him one of the speakers in his dialogue De 
Republica. 


Glaucus (Iaikos). (1) A sea deity, probably 
only another form of Poseidon, whose son he is, 
according to some accounts. Like the marine 
gods in general, he had the gift of prophecy; and 
we find him appearing to the Argonauts (Apoll. 
Rh. i. 1310 foll.), and to Menelaiis (Enrip. Orest. 
356 foll.), and telling them what had happened, or 
what was to happen. In later times sailors were 
continually making reports of his soothsaying 
(Pausan. ix. 22). Some said that he dwelt with 
the Nereides at Delos, where he gave responses to 
all who sought them. According to others, he vis- 
ited each year all the isles and coasts, with a train 
of monsters of the deep (xjTea), and, unseen, fore- 
told in the Aeolic dialect all kinds of evil. The 
fishermen watched for his approach, and endeay- 
oured by fastings, prayer, and fumigations to avert 
the ruin with which his prophecy menaced the 
fruits and cattle. At times he was seen among 
the waves, and his body appeared covered with 
mussels, seaweed, and stones. He was heard ever- 
more to lament his fate in not being able to die 
(Plat. Rep. x. 611). This last circumstance refers 
to the common legendary history of Glaueus. He 
was a fisherman, it is said (Pausan. l.c.; Ovid, Met. 
xiii. 904 foll.), of Anthedon, in Boeotia, Observing 
one day the fish which he had caught and thrown 
on the grass to bite it, and then to jump into the 
sea, his curiosity incited him to taste it also. Im- 
mediately on his doing so he followed their exam- 
ple, and thus became a sea-god. Another account 
made him to have obtained his immortality by 
tasting the grass, which had revived a hare he 
had run down in Aetolia. He was also said to 
have built and steered the Argo, and to have 
been made a god of the sea by Zeus during the 
voyage. An account of the story of his love 
for Scylla will be found under Scytna. See 
Giidecken, Glaukos, der Meeresgott (Géttingen, 
1860). 

(2) A son of Sisyphus, king of Corinth, by Mero 
pé, the daughter of Atlas, born at Potniae, a vil- 
lage of Boeotia. According to one account, he 
restrained his mares from having intercourse with 
the stallions; upon which Aphrodité inspired the 
former with such fury that they tore his body to 
pieces as he returned from the games which Adras- 
tus had celebrated in honour of his father. Another 
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version of the story makes them to have run mad 

after eating a certain plant at Potniae (Etymol. Mag. 

- 3 Tormddes; Hyg. Fab. 250; Verg. Georg. iii. 
68). 

(3) A son of Minos and Pasiphaé, who, when 
a child, pursuing a mouse, fell into a vessel of 
honey and was smothered. His father, ignorant 
of his fate, consulted the oracle to know where he 
was, and received for answer that there was a 
three-coloured cow in his herd, and that he who 
could best tell what she was like could restore 
his son to life. The soothsayers were all assem- 
bled, and Polyidus, the son of Coiranus, said that 
her colour was that of the berry of the briar, green, 
red, and, lastly, black. Minos thereupon desired 
him to find his son; and Polyidus, by his skill in 
divination, discovered where he was. Minos then 
ordered him to restore him to life; and, on his de- 
claring his incapacity so to do, shut him up in a 
chamber with the body of his child. While here, 
the soothsayer saw a serpent approach the body, 
and he struck and killed it. Another immediately 
appeared, and seeing the first one dead, retired, 
and came back soon after with a plant in its 
mouth, and laid it on the dead one, which instant- 
ly came to life. Polyidus, by employing the same 
herb, recovered the child. Minos, before he let 
him depart, insisted on his communicating his art 
to Glaucus. He did so, but as he was taking leave 
he desired his pupil to spit into his mouth. Glau- 
cus obeyed, and lost the recollection of all he had 
learned (Apollod. iii. 3.1). Hyginus makes him to 
have been restored to life by Aesculapius (Poet. 
Astron. ii. 14). 

(4) The grandson of Bellerophontes, and son of 
Hippolochus, prince of the Lycians. With his 
kinsman Sarpedon, he was leader of the Lycian 
auxiliaries of Priam, and met Diomedes in the 
mélée. The two chieftains recognized each other 
as friends and guests of their grandfather Bel- 
lerophontes and Oenens, and exchanged armour, 
Glaucus parting with his golden suit for the brazen 
arms of Diomedes. When the Greek intrenchments 
were stormed, Glaucus had reached the top of the 
wall when he was put to flight by an arrow shot 
by Teucer. He protected Hector when wounded 
by Achilles; with Apollo’s aid he avenged Sarpe- 
don, and took a prominent part in the struggle for 
the body of Patroclus. He finally met his death 
at the hand of Aias. 


Glaucus Sinus. A gulf of Lycia, at the head 
of which stood the city of Telmissus or Macri, 
whence in ancient times the gulf was sometimes 
also called Sinus Telmissius. 


Glossa (yAécca) and Glosséma (yAdoonpa). In 
the language of text-criticism, a “gloss.” The 
word underwent a gradual development of mean- 
ing, which may be described with brevity. By the 
earliest Greek commentators and editors of texts, 
yhéooa denoted any word in an author that re- 
quired definition or explanation. Such were (a) 
archaisms; (b) dra& Neyoueva and newly - coined 
words; (c) provincialisms ; (d) barbarisms ; and (¢) 
technical terms (cf. Arist. Poet. 21, § 4-6 ; Rhet. ili. 
3, 2; Quint. i. 8). In editing or transcribing a 
text it was usual for the editor or transcriber to 
define the yAéooa by writing opposite to it in the 
margin the more familiar synonym (6vopa KUptoy). 
The term yAécoa soon came to be applied to 
the pair of words—the word in the text and the 
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definition in the margin—the two being regarded 
as constituting a single whole. Finally, the ex- 
planation alone was called a yAéooa. With these 
glosses begins the history of lexicography ; for col- 
lections of them began to be made, and published 
separately as glossaria or glossaries. Such was the 
compilation of the elegiac poet Philetas of Cos, 
whose collection was the first attempt at an Ho- 
meric glossary (cf. Susemihl, Geschichte d. griech. 
Lit. in d. alexandr. Zeit, i. p. 174 foll.). We know 
of glosses as early as the fifth century B.c., for De- 
mocritus of Abdera is said to have written a trea- 
tise Tepi ‘Opnpov 7) OpOoeréns kai TAwoodwr. (See 
LEXICON.) Glosses soon ceased to be purely lexi- 
cal, and from definitions became commentary— 
geographical, historical, philosophical, or philo- 
logical—according to the taste or purpose of the 
glossographer. When these explanatory glosses 
are fairly brief, they are usually styled scholia 
(axoAa) ; when long, they constitute iropuyjpara 
or regular commentaries, such as the Alexandrians 
wrote. See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL. 

The principal glossographers among the Greeks 
were Philetas (about B.C. 290), Zenodotus of Ephe- 
sus (about B.C. 280), compiler of PA@ooae ‘Ounpixai ; 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (B.c. 200), whose glosses 
are partly preserved by Pollux; Diodorus, Artemi- 
dorus, Nicander of Colophon, Aristarchus of Sam- 
othrace, Crates of Mallos, Zenodotus of Mallos, Did- 
ymus Chalcenteros, Apollonius Sophista (about B.c. 
20), Neoptolemus, known distinctively as 6 yAoo- 
coypados ; Apion (at Rome under Claudius), Ero- 
tion, Pamphilus, Aelius Herodianus, Pollux, Phry- 
nichus in the second century a.D., Ammonius of 
Alexandria in the fourth century, the famous He- 
sychius (q. v.), Photius, Suidas, Zonaras, and the 
author of the Etymologicum Magnum (q. v.). Of 
the Romans, Aurelius Opilius, Aelius Stilo, Varro, 
Verrius Flaccus, and Festus deserve especial meu- 
tion. Of technical glosses, those on the legal com- 
pilations of Justinian are very important. Of 
these, two famous compilers were Cyrillus and 
Philoxenus. 

See Matthaei, Glossaria Graeca (1774-75) ; Va- 
ter, Litteratur der Grammatiken, Lexica, und Wor- 
tersammlungen, ete. (2d ed. by Jiilg, Berlin, 1847) ; 
Hiibner, Encyclopddie, pp. 37-40; Lowe, Prodro- 
mos Corporis Glossariorum Latinorum (1876); id. 
Glossae Nominum (1884); and (now in preparation) 
the Corpus Glossariorum (by the Royal Saxon Soe. 
of Letters). On the legal glosses, see Biener, Ge- 
schichte der Novellen, pp. 225 foll.; and for Biblical 
glosses, the article “Gloss” in McClintock and 
Strong’s Cyclopaedia of Biblical Literature, vol. iii. 
See also in this Dictionary, the articles LEXIcoNn ; 
ScHOLIUM; TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Glossarium. See GLossa; LEXICON. 


Glota or Clota. A river of Britain, now the 
Clyde, falling into the Glota Aestuarium, or Frith 
of Clyde. 

Glycéra, also dim. Glycerium. ‘Sweet one,” 
a favourite name of Greek and Roman courtesans, 

Glycerius. Head of the Western Empire for 
one year (A.D. 473-74), but dethroned by the East- 
ern Court in favour of Iulius Nepos. Glycerius later 
became Bishop of Salona in Dalmatia. 

Glycon (TAvcoy). An Athenian artist, who 
probably flourished in the first century B.c. He 
executed the famous colossal statue of the Farnese 
Hercules, now at Naples. See HERACLES. 


GNATIA 


Gnatia. See EGNATIA. 

Gnidus. See CNIDUS. 

Gnipho, M. Anronrus. A Roman rhetorician 
of Gallic birth (B.c. 114), whose school at Rome was 
attended by Cicero (Suet. Gramm. 7). 

Gnomic Poets. See Epos. 

Gnomon (yvopov). The index or pin on a sun- 
dial which marks the hour by the shadow it 
casts (Pliny, H. N. ii. § 74; Vitruv. i. 
6, 6). See HOROLOGIUM. 


Gnostici (Tvocrikoi). Areligious sect 


the Christian era. In the New Testa- 
ment, yyaous denotes the profound ap- 
preciation of Christian truth ; with the 
Gnostics it means a sort of transcenden- 


Gnomon. tal and mystic understanding, which 
(From @ coP saw and knew the allegories and sub- 
Antium.) tleties which they professed to find in 


the sacred writings. They claimed a 
kinship between all the religions of the world, 
and asserted their possession of special traditions 
from certain of Christ’s disciples, and the gift of 
prophecy. The sources of Gnosticism were three 
—Greek idealism, Oriental pantheism, and Chris- 
tian revelation, and it was always a heresy of the 
learned rather than of the masses whom its subtle- 
ties repelled. The four points upon which nearly 
all the Gnostics agreed were as follows: (1) God 
is incomprehensible ; (2) Matter is eternal and an- 
tagonistic to God in that it conditions and limits 
the divine efficiency ; (3) Creation is the work of a 
Demiurgus, either subordinate to God or perhaps 
actually opposed to him; (4) The human nature 
of Christ was only a deception. See AEON. 

Gnosticism reached its highest point A.D. 150, af- 
ter which it rapidly declined. Its importance is to 
be found in the fact that its arbitrary treatment of 
the Scriptures forced the Church to a more thorough 
study of the historical tradition, and to establish 
the principle that nothing is to be regarded as true 
Christianity which is not shown to be derived from 
Christ and his apostles. See Matter, Histoire Cri- 
tique du Gnosticisme (2d ed. 1883); King, The Gnos- 
tics and their Remains (1873); and Mansel, The Gnos- 
tic Heresies, edited by Lightfoot (1875). 

Gnosus, Gnossus. See CNOossus. 

Gobr¥as (TwSpvas). A Persian, one of the sey- 
en noblemen who conspired against the usurper 
Smerdis. See Darrus. 

Gold. See AuRUM; NUMISMATICs. 

Gold and Ivory. See CHRYSELEPHANTINA. 


Golden Ass. See APULEIUS; LuUcIANUS; Noy- 
ELS AND ROMANCES. 


Golden Verses (7 ypvoa). A name given to 
a number of gnomic sayings that have come down, 
traditionally, from the Pythagorean philosophers, 
often expressed obscurely, and containing much 
that is of later date than that of their professed 
origin. They contain the condensed morals of the 
elder epics (see Epos), and embody the teachings 
of practical virtue. They are printed at the end 
of Gottling’s edition of Hesiod (2d ed. Gotha, 1843). 
See DEMOCRATES ; PYTHAGORAS. 

Golgi (ToAyoi), A town in Cyprus, of uncertain 
site, a Sicyonian colony, and one of the chief seats 
of the worship of Aphrodité. 


Gomphi (Tépdo.). A town in Hestiaeotis in 
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Thessaly, a strong fortress on the confines of Epi- 
rus, commanding the chief pass between Thessaly 
and Epirus. 

Gomphus (ydéudos). Properly a Greek word, 
which signifies a large wedge-shaped pin (Schol. 
Avistoph. Ep. 463; Tertull. Apol. 12) driven be- 
tween two objects, to increase the firmness or 
tightness of contiguous members, whence the same 
term was adopted by the Romans to designate the 
large, round - headed, and wedge-shaped stones 


Gomphi. (Pompeii.) 


which they used to place at intervals between the 


ordinary curb-stones bounding the foot- path or 
trottoir. 


Gonatas (Tovaras). One of the Antigoni. See 
ANTIGONUS. 
Gonni (Tovvor) or Gonnus (Tovvos). A strongly 


fortified town of the Perrhaebi in Thessaly, on the 
river Peneus and at the entrance of the vale of 
Tempé (Herod. vii. 128). 
Gordiaei or Gordyaei (Iopdvaior). 
in Armenia, where the Tigris rises. 
Gordian Knot. See GORDIUs. 


Gordianus. (1) Marcus ANTONINUS AFRICANUS. 
A Roman, born during the reign of the first Au- 
tonine, of one of the most illustrious and wealthy 
families of Rome, and who made himself very pop- 
ular during his quaestorship by his munificence, 
and the large sums which he spent in providing 
games and other amusements for the people. He 
also cultivated literature, and wrote several 
poems, among others one in which he celebrated 
the virtues of the two Antonines. Being in- 
trusted with the government of several provinces, 
he conducted himself in such a manner as to 
gain universal 
approbation. 
He was procon- 
sul of Africa in 
A.D. 237. When 
an insurrec- 
tion broke out 
in that proy- 
ince against 
Maximinus, on 
account of his 
exactions, and 
the insurgents 
saluted Gordi- 2 
anus as emper- 
or, he prayed 
earnestly to be 
excused, on ac- 
countofhisage, 
being then past 
eighty, and 
to be allowed 
to die in peace; 


but, the insur- The Rider Gordianus. (Capitoline Museum.) 


Mountains 
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gents threatening to kill him ifhe refused, he accept- 
ed the perilous dignity, naming his son Gordianus 
as his colleague, and both made their solemn entry 
into Carthage amid universal applause. The Senate 
cheerfully confirmed the election, proclaiming the 
two Gordiani as emperors, and declaring Maximi- 
nus and his son to be the enemies of their country. 
Meantime, however, Capellianus, governor of Mau- 
ritania, collected troops in favour of Maximinus, 
and marched against Carthage. The younger Gor- 
dianus came out to oppose him, but was defeated 
and killed, and his aged father, on learning the sad 
tidings, strangled himself. Their reign had not 
lasted two months altogether, yet they were great- 
ly regretted, on account of their personal qualities. 
(2) M. ANTONTUS AFRICANUS, son of Gordianus, was 
instructed by Serenus Samonicus, who left him his 
library, which consisted of 62,000 volumes. He was 
well informed, and wrote several works, but was 
rather too fond of pleasure, which latter cirecum- 


stance seems to have recommended him to the! 


fayour of the emperor Elagabalus. Alexander Se- 
verus advanced him subsequently to the consul- 
ship. He afterwards passed into Africa as lieuten- 
ant to his father, and, when the latter was elevated 
to the throne, shared that dignity with him. But, 
after a reign of not quite two months, he fell in bat- 
tle, at the age of forty-six, against Capellianus, a 
partisan of Maximinus. (See GorpDIANUS, 1.) (3) 
Marcus ANTONINUS PIvs, grandson, on the moth- 
er’s side, of the elder Gordianus, and nephew of 
Gordianus the younger, was twelve years of age 
when he was proclaimed Caesar by general accla- 
mation of the people of Rome, after the uews had 
arrived of the death of the two Gordiani in Africa. 
The Senate named him colleague of the two new 
emperors Maximus and Balbinns, but in the fol- 
lowing year (A.D. 238) a mutiny of the Praetorians 
took place at Rome, Balbinus and Maximus were 
murdered, and the boy Gordianus was proclaimed 
emperor. His disposition was kind and amiable, 
but at the beginning of his reign he trusted to the 


insinuations of a certain Maurus and other freed- | 


men of the palace, who abused his confidence, and 
committed many acts of injustice. In the second 
year of his reign a revolt broke out in Africa, 
where a certain Sabinianus was proclaimed em- 
peror, but the insurrection was soon put down by 
the governor of Mauritania. In the following 
year Gordianus, being consul with Claudius Pom- 
peianus, married Furia Sabina Tranquillina, daugh- 
ter of Misitheus, a man of the greatest personal 
merit. Misitheus disclosed to Gordianus the dis- 
graceful conduct of Maurus and his friends, who 
were immediately deprived of their offices and 
driven away from court. From that moment Gor- 
dianus placed implicit trust in his father-in-law, 
on whom the Senate conferred the title of “ Guard- 
ian of the Republic.” In the next year, news came 
to Rome that the Persians under Sapor had invad- 
ed Mesopotamia, had occupied Nisibis and Carrhae, 
entered Syria, and, according to Capitolinus, had 
taken Antioch. Gordianus opened the temple of 
Ianus, according to an ancient custom which had 
been long disused, and, setting out from Rome at 
the head of a fine army, marched through Ilyricum 
and Moesia, where he defeated the Goths and Sar- 
matians, and drove them beyond the Danube. 
Gordianus presently crossed the Hellespont, and 
proceeded into Syria, delivered Antioch, defeated 
the Persians in several battles, retook Nisibis and 
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Carrhae, and drove Sapor back to his own domin- 
ions. The Senate voted him a triumph. In the 
year after, A.D. 244, Gordianus advanced into Per- 
sian territory, and defeated Sapor on the banks of 
the Chaboras ; but while he was preparing to pur- 
sue him, Philippus, an officer in the Guards, who 
had contrived to spread discontent among the sol- 
diers by attributing their privations to the inexpe- 
rience of a boyish emperor, was proclaimed by the 
army his colleague in the Empire. Gordianus con- 
sented, but soon after was murdered by Philippus, 
Gordianus was about twenty years old when he 
died. His body, according to Eutropius, was car- 
ried to Rome, and he was numbered among the 
gods (Herodian, vii. 10 foll.; viii. 6 foll.; Eutrop. 
ix, 2); 

Gordium (Mopd.oy, also Topdieov). The ancient 
capital of Phrygia, situated on the Sangarius; the 
royal residence of the kings of the dynasty of 
Gordius, and the scene of Alexander’s celebrated 
exploit of cutting the Gordian knot. See Gor- 
DIUS. 

Gordius (I'épd.0s). An ancient king of Phrygia, 
aud father of Midas, but originally a poor peasant. 
Internal disturbances having broken out in Phry- 
gia, an oracle informed the inhabitants that a 
wagon would bring them a king, who would put 
an end to their troubles. Shortly afterwards Gor- 
dius suddenly appeared riding in his wagon in the 
assembly of the people, who at once acknowledged 
him as king. Gordius, out of gratitude, dedicated 
his chariot to Zeus, in the acropolis of Gordium. 
The pole was fastened to the yoke by a knot of 
bark; and an oracle declared that whosoever 
should untie the knot should reign over all Asia. 
Alexander, on his arrival at Gordium, cut the knot 
with his sword, and applied the oracle to himself 
(Plut. Alex. 18). 

Gordyéné (Topdunvn) or Corduené. A moun- 
tainous district in the south of Armenia Major, 
between the Arissa Palus (Lake Van) and the 
Gordyaei Montes (Mountains of Kurdistan). Its 
warlike inhabitants, called Gordyaei, or Cordueni, 
were no doubt the same people as the Carduchi 
of the earlier Greek geographers, and the modern 
Kurds. The Gordyaei Montes separate the valley 
of the Tigris from the great table-land of Iran. 


Gorgé (Tpyn). Daughter of Oeneus (q. v.) and 
sister of Deianira, both of whom retained their 
original forms when their other sisters were met- 
amorphosed by Artemis into birds. 

Gorgias (Topyias). (1) A Greek sophist and 
rhetorician, known as ‘“‘the Nihilist,” a native of 
Leontini in Sicily. In B.c. 427, when already ad- 
vanced in years, he came to Athens on an embassy 
from his native city, to implore aid against the 
Syracusans. The finished style of his speaking 
excited general admiration. He was successful in 
the object of his mission, and immediately returned 
home; but he soon came back to Athens, which 
he made his headquarters, travelling through 
Greece, like the other sophists, and winning much 
popularity and profit from a large number of dis- 
ciples. He survived Socrates, who died in 399, 
and ended his days at Larissa in Thessaly in his 
hundred and fifth year. 

His philosophy was a nihilistic system, which 
is summed up in three propositions: (a) Nothing 
exists; (b) If anything existed, it could not be 
known; (c) If anything did exist, and could be 
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known, it could not be communicated. 
He declined to assume the name of soph- 
ist, preferring that of rhetorician. He 
professed not to teach virtue, but the art 
of persuasion; in other words, to give 
his disciples such absolute readiness in 
speaking, that they should be able to 
convince their hearers independently of 
any knowledge of the subject. He did 
not found his instruction on any definite 
rhetorical system, but gave his pupils 
standard passages of literature to learn 
by heart and imitate, practising them in 
the application of rhetorical figures. He 
appeared in person, on various occasions, 
at Delphi, Olympia, and Athens, with mod- 
el speeches which he afterwards publish- 
ed. It must be remembered that it was 
Gorgias who transplanted rhetoric to 
Greece, and who helped to diffuse the 
Attic dialect as the literary language of 
prose. There remain two works ascribed 
to him, but not genuine—the so-called 
Apology of Palamedes, and the Encomium 
on Helen. 
Rheinisches Museum for 1860, pp. 624-626; and | 
Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, pp. 44-72. 

(2) A Greek rhetorician of the second half of the | 
first century B.c. He was tutor to the younger 
Cicero, and was the author of a treatise on the 
figures of speech, which is in part preserved in a 
Latin paraphrase by Rutilius Lupus. See RutTI- 
Lius LUPUS. 


Gorgo (Topya). The wife of Leonidas, king of 
Sparta. A fine repartee of hers is given by Plu- 
tarch. When a woman, a stranger, observed to 
her, “ You Spartan women are the only ones that 
rule men,” she replied, “True, for we are the only | 
ones that give birth to men” (Plut. Lacon. Apophth.). 


Gorgo (Topy#). The capital of the Chorasmii 
in Bactriana. It is supposed to correspond to the 
modern Urghenz. 


Gorgo (Iopyo). 


Homer makes mention of the 


terrible head of the Gorgon, a formidable monster | pression to the idea which lay at the root of the 


(Odyss. xi. 633). This head is a terror in Hades, and 
in the aegis of Zeus. Hesiod speaks of three Gor- 
gons: Stheno (Valeria, the mighty), Euryalé (Lati- 
volva, the wide-wandering), and Medusa (Guberna, 
the ruler). They are the daughters of the aged 
sea-god Phoreys and Ceto, and sisters of the Graiae, 
(See GRAIAE.) They dwell on the farthest shore 
of Ocean, in the neighbourhood of Night and of 
the Hesperides. They are awful beings, with hair 
and girdles of snakes, whose look turns the be- 
holder to stone. They are also often represented 
with golden wings, brazen claws, and enormous 
teeth. Medusa is mortal, but the other two im- 
mortal. When Perseus cut off Medusa’s head, 
Chrysaor and the winged horse Pegasus, with 
whom she was with child by Poseidon, sprang 
forth from the streaming blood. The head was 
given by Perseus to Athené, who set it in her 
shield. Heracles received a lock of the hair from 
Athené as a present. When endeavouring to per- 
suade Cephalus of Tegea to take part in his expe- 
dition against Hippocoén of Sparta, the king rep- 
resented that he feared an attack from his enemies 
the Argives in Heracles’s absence. Heracles ac- 
cordingly gave to Steropé, the daughter of Cepha- 
dus, the lock of Medusa’s hair in a brazen urn, bid- 
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Rondanini Medusa. (Glyptothek, Munich.) 


See the article by Baumstark in the | ding her, in case the enemy approached, to avert 


her head and hold it three times over the walls, 
for the mere aspect of it would turn the enemy to 
flight. 

In consequence of the belief in this power of 
the Gorgon’s head, or Gorgoneion, to paralyze and 


| terrify an enemy, the Greeks carved images of if 


in its most terrifying forms, not only on armour 
of all sorts, especially shields and breastplates, but 
also on walls and gates. Thus, on the south wall 
of the Athenian Acropolis, a large gilded Gorgonei- 
on was set on an aegis (Pausan. i. 21,§ 4). In the 
popular belief the Gorgon’s head was also a means 
of protection against all enchantment, whether of 


| word or act, and we thus find it throughout Greek 


history employed as a powerful amulet, and often 
carved with graceful settings on decorative furni- 
ture and costly ornaments. But the Greek artists, 
with their innate sense of beauty, knew, even in 
the case of the Gorgon, how to give adequate ex- 


story. The story said that Medusa had been a fair 
maiden, whose luxuriant hair had been turned by 
Athené into snakes in revenge for the desecration 
of her sanctuary. Accordingly the head of Medusa 
is represented in works of art with a countenance 
of touching beauty, and a wealth of hair wreathed 
with snakes. The face was imagined as itself in 
the stiliness of death, and thus bearing the power 
to turn the living to stone. The most beautiful 
surviving instance of this conception is the Ron- 
danini Medusa now at Munich. The story of Me- 
dusa has suggested several fine bits of English 
verse, among them D. G. Rossetti’s Aspecta Medusa 
and Hake’s sonnet, The Infant Medusa. 

Gortyn (lopriv) or Gortyna (Pépruva). An an- 
cient city in Crete on the southern shore of the 
island, and situated on the banks of the river Le- 
thaeus. By its two harbours, Metallum and Lebe- 
na, it communicated with the sea. Here were 
temples to Zeus, Apollo, and Artemis; and near 
the fountain of Saurus was a spring overhung by 
a palm-tree, a spot which tradition declared to be 
the scene of the loves of Zeus and Europa (q. v.). 
Next to Cnossus, Gortyn was the most powerful 
town of Crete, and between these two cities there 
existed an almost continuous feud. Under the 
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Romans, Gortyn became the capital of the island. 
In 1884, an archaic inscription was found on the 
site of Gortyn, by Halbherr, in the bed of a mill- 
stream. Two fragments of the same inscription 
had been previously found, the new discovery 
making a practically complete record of a collec- 
tion of laws regulating the private relations of the 
people of the city, with regard to such subjects as 
inheritance, adoption, heiresses, marriage, and di- 
vorce. The inscription is regarded as a little 
earlier than the year B.c. 400. See Merriam, The 
Law Code of the Cretan Gortyna (1886) (text, trans- 
lation, and commentary); and Simon, Zur Inschrift 
von Gortyn (Vienna, 1886). 


Gossypium. The cotton-tree. See CARBASUS. 


Gothi, Gotthi, or Gothones (in their own lan- 
guage GuTANS or GuTés). <A powerful northern 
nation, who acted an important part in the over- 
throw of the Roman Empire. The name Gothi, 
or Goths, appears first in history in the third cen- 
tury, and it was then used by the Roman writers 
as synonymous with the more ancient one of Getae, 
a people who lived on the banks of the lower Dan- 
ube, near the shores of the Euxine; but the iden- 
tity of the two races, though maintained by Jakob 
Grimm, is now generally rejected. The old Scan- 
dinayian tradition in the Eddas makes their chief, 
Odin or Woden, to have come from the banks of 
the Dniester to the shores of the Baltic many cen- 
turies before the Christian era. 

About the middle of the third century of our era, 
the Goths are recorded to have crossed the Dniester, 
and to have devastated Dacia and Thrace. The em- 
peror Decius lost his life in opposing them in Moesia 
(A.D. 251), after which his successor Gallus induced 
them by money to withdraw again to their old 
dwellings on the Dniester. They then seem to have 
spread eastward, and to have occupied the country 
about the Cimmerian Bosporus, whence they sailed 
across the Euxine, occupied Trebizond, and ravaged 
Bithynia. In the year 269 they landed in Mace- 
donia, but were defeated by the emperor Claudius 
II., hence styled Gothicus. Three years after, 
Aurelian gaye up Dacia to a tribe of Goths, who 
are believed to have been the Visigoths or West- 
ern Goths, while those who ravaged Asia Minor 
were the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths. This dis- 
tinction of the race into two grand divisions ap- 
pears about this time. Under Constantine I. the 
Goths from Dacia invaded Illyricum, but were 
repelled. Constantine II. afterwards allowed a 
part of them to settle in Moesia, who seem to 
have soon after embraced Christianity, as it was 
for them that Ulphilas (Wulfila) translated the 
Scriptures, about the middle of the fourth century, 
into the dialect called Moeso-Gothic. About the 
year 375, the Huns, coming from the East, fell upon 
the Ostrogoths, and drove them upon the Visigoths, 
/ who were living north of the Danube. The latter, 
being hard pressed, implored permission of the Ro- 
man commander to be allowed to cross that river, 
and take shelter in the territory of the Empire. 
The emperor Valens consented, and a vast multi- 
tude of them were allowed to settle in Moesia, 
where soon afterwards they quarrelled with the 
Roman authorities, invaded Thrace, and defeated 
and killed Valens, who came to oppose them ( A.D. 
378). From that time they exercised great intlu- 
ence over the Byzantine court, either as allies and 
mercenaries, or as formidable enemies. Towards 
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the end of the fourth century, Alarie, being chosen 
king of the Visigoths, invaded Northern Italy, but 
was defeated by Stilicho near Verona (A.D, 402). 
He came again, however, about six years after, and 
plundered Rome (A.D. 410). His successor Ataul- 
phus (Atawulf) made peace with the Empire, and 
repaired to the south of Gaul, where the Visigoths 
founded the kingdom of Toulouse, from which they 
afterwards passed into Spain, where a Visigothic 
dynasty reigned for more than two centuries, till it 
was conquered by the Moors. 

Meanwhile the Ostrogoths or Eastern Goths, who 
had settled in Pannonia, after the destruction of 
the kingdom of the Huns, extended their dominion 
over Noricum, Rhaetia, and Illyricum, and about 
the year 489 they invaded Italy, under their king, 
Theodoric, and defeated Odoacer, king of the He- 
ruli, who had assumed the title of King of Italy, a 
title which Theodoric then took for himself, with 
the consent of the Eastern emperor. Theodorie 
was an able prince: his reign was a period of rest 
for Italy, and his wise administration did much 
towards healing the wounds of that country. But 
his successors degenerated, and the Gothic domin- 
ion over Italy lasted only till 558, when it was over- 
thrown by Narses, the general of Justinian. 

From this time the Goths figure no longer as a 
power in the history of Western Europe, except in 
Spain. Their name, however, is found perpetuated 
long after in Scandinavia, where a kingdom of 
Gotha existed until the twelfth century, distinct 
from Sweden Proper, until both crowns were unit- 
ed on the head of Charles Swerkerson (A.D. 1161), 
who assumed the title of King of the Swedes and 
the Goths. Itis probable, however, that the Goth- 
land of Sweden is etymologically not “the land 
of the Goths,” but “the land of the Gauts,” a dis- 
tinct though kindred people. An Ostrogothic peo- 
ple also settled the Crimea in the fourth century, 
so that the peninsula was officially styled Gothia 
by the Greek Church down to the eighteenth cen- 
tury. In 1750, the Jesuit Mondorf learned from a 
native of the Crimea that his countrymen spoke a, 
dialect bearing some likeness to German. The 
Gothic language is now classed with the Scandi- 
navian in the “ East Germanic group.” See INDO- 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

On the early history of the Goths, consult Iorda- 
nis, De Getarum sive Gothorum Origine et Rebus Ge- 
stis; Isidorus, Chronicon Gothorum; and Procopius, 
De Bello Gothico. The first two, however, are not 
to be trusted implicitly when they treat of the re- 
mote genealogy and origin of the Gothic race. See 
H. Bradley, The Goths (1888). 


Gothini. A Celtic people in the southeast of 
Germany, subject to the Quadi (Tac. Germ. 43). 

Gothones. See GOTHI. 

Gown. See Pata; SToLa; TOGA. 

Grabatus (xpdBaros or kpd8Baros, the French 
grabat). Asmalllow couch or bed of the commonest 
description (Cie. 
Diw. ii. 63; Verg. 
Moret. 5), such as 
was used by poor 
people, having a 
mere network of 
cords stretched 
over the frame (Lucil. Sat, vi,13; Gerlach. Petron, 97. 
4), to support the mattress, precisely as represented 
by the annexed illustration from a terra-cotta lamp. 
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Gracchus. (1) Trpertus SEMPRONIUS, the fa- 
ther of the Gracchi, married Cornelia, daughter of 
Scipio Africanus the Elder. He died while his 
sons were young, having twice filled the office of 
consul, and, according to Plutarch, obtained two 
triumphs. He was censor in B.c. 169, As a soldier 
he carried on war with distinction against the 
Celtiberi in Spain (B.c. 181) and the Sardinians 
(177). He had twelve children by Cornelia. After 
the death of her husband, Cornelia refused all offers 
of marriage, and devoted herself to the charge and 
education of her children, who, as Plutarch tells 
us, were less the inheritors of manly virtue by being 
sprung from the noblest blood in Rome than they 
were its possessors from the careful nurture of their 
mother Cornelia (Plut. Gracch.). (2) TIBERIUS, 
elder son of the preceding, was born B.C. 163, Ti- 
berius served his first campaign in Africa under 
his uncle Scipio, and having obtained the office of 
consul’s quaestor, we find him next under Manci- 
nus, the unfortunate commander in the Numan- 
tine War. His name, which the Numantines re- 
spected from remembering his father’s virtues, is 
said to have procured the terms under which Man- 

‘cinus obtained safety for his army ; but the Sen- 
ate, on his return, was so much displeased at the 
unfavourable nature of these conditions that it 


resolved on giving up all the principal officers to | 


the Numantines. By the good-will, however, of 
the popular assembly, influenced, as it wonld 
seem, by the soldiers and their connections in the 
lower classes, it was decided to send Mancinus as 
the real criminal, and to spare the other officers 
for the sake of Gracchus. Treatment of this nat- 
ure was likely to rouse Gracchus against the Sen- 
ate, and make him the friend of the poor; and ac- 
cordingly, in three years afterwards, we find him 
beginning his short career as a political agitator. 
He was elected tribune of the people B.c. 128, 
and immediately began to attempt the revival of 


the Licinian Rogations. (See AGRARIAE LEGES; | 


RoGationes Licinta“z.) In so doing he appears to 


have had in view the two grand principles which | 


that law involved—namely, the employment of 
freemen in preference to slaves in cultivating the 


soil, and especially the more generally recog- | 


nized principle of the equitable division of the 
public land. Three commissioners were appoint- 
ed to superintend the working of the new law 
which Gracchus had proposed, if Plutarch may 
be trusted, with the approval of some of the most 
eminent persons of the times, among whom were 
Mucius Scaevola and Crassus the orator. Such 
general interest was excited by the question, that 
crowds arrived from all parts of the country to 
support either side ; and there appeared no doubt 
which way the matter would go when left to the 
tribes, The aristocracy, however, secured the 
veto of M. Octavius, one of the tribunes, and 
thereby quashed the proceedings whenever the 
law was brought on, which violent mode of oppo- 
sition led Gracchus to exercise his veto on other 
questions, stop the supplies, and throw the goy- 
ernment into the most complete helplessness. 
Thus far the contest had been constitutional ; 
but now, Gracchus, irritated by continual opposi- 
tion, invited Octavius to propose his [Gracchus’s] 
ejection from the office of tribune; and on his re- 
fusal, pleading the utter uselessness of two men so 
different in sentiment holding the same office, he 
put the question to the tribes that Octavius be 


ejected. When the first seventeen out of the thir- 
| ty-five tribes had voted for it, Gracchus again im- 
plored him to resign; and, on his entreaty prov- 
ing unsuccessful, polled another tribe, constituting 
a majority, and sent his officers to drag Octavius 
from the tribune’s chair. The Agrarian Law was 
forthwith passed ; and Gracchus himself, his broth- 
er Caius, and his father-in-law Appius Claudius, 
were appointed the commissioners. But the Sen- 
ate, to show their opinion of the whole proceeding, 
withheld from him the usual allowance for a public 
officer. While things were in this state, Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, bequeathed his kingdom and 
treasures to the Roman people; and, to enhance 
his own popularity, Gracchus proposed to divide 
the treasure among the recipients of land under 
the new law, to enable them to stock their farms, 
and to commit the management of the king- 
dom of Pergamus to the popular assembly. This 
brought matters to a greater pitch of distrust 
than ever. Gracchus was accused by one senator 
of aspiring to tyranny, and by another of having 
violated the sanctity of the tribunitian office in 
deposing Octavius. On this point Gracchus strove 
to justify himself before the people, but his oppo- 
nent seemed to have gained an advantage so great 
as to induce him to postpone the assembly. When 
at last he did make his defence, it rested, if Plu- 
tarch is correct, on false analogies, and on avoid- 
ing the question of the inviolability of a public 
officer. At this juncture Gracchus seems to have 
|trembled for that popularity which alone pre- 
served him from impeachment}; and, lest it should 
fail, endeavoured to secure his own reélection to 
the office of tribune. The other party had de- 
murred as to his eligibility to the office two years 
in succession, and on the day of election this point 
oceupied the assembly till nightfall. Next morn- 
ing, accompanied by a crowd of partisans, he went 
to the Capitol; and, on hearing that the Senate had 
determined to oppose him by force, armed his fol- 
lowers with staves, and prepared to clear the Capi- 
tol. At this juncture, Publius Scipio Nasica, having 
in vain called on the consul to take measures for 
the safety of the State, issued from the Temple of 
Faith, where the Senate had assembled, followed 
by the whole nobility of Rome. He put the mob to 
flight, seized their weapons, and attacked all who 
fellin hisway. About three hundred perished, and 
among the slain was Gracchus, who was killed by 
repeated blows on the head, B.c. 133 (Plut. Tib. 
Gracch.). See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 
92-126 (American ed. 1888), (8) Gaius, was nine 
years younger than his brother Tiberius, and at his 
death was left with Appius Claudius as commission- 
er for carrying out the Agrarian Law. By the death 
of Appius, and of Tiberius’s successor, Licinius Cras- 
sus, the agrarian commission consisted of Fulvius 
Flaccus, Papirius Carbo, and himself; but he re- 
frained from taking any part in public affairs for 
more than ten years after the death of Tiberius. 
During this time the provisions of his brother’s law 
were carried out by Carbo and Flaccus; but Gaius 
does not seem to haye begun his career as an 
independent political leader until the year B.c. 
123, when, on his return from Sardinia, where he 
had been for two years, he was elected tribune of 
the people. His first act was to propose two 
laws, one of which, directed against the degraded 
tribune Octavius, disqualified all who had been 
thus degraded from holding any magistracy ; and 
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the other, having in view Pompilius, a prominent ers, 


opponent of the popular party, denounced the ban- 
ishment of a Roman citizen without trial as a vio- 
lation of the Roman laws. The first was never 
carried through ; to the latter was added a third, 
by which Pompilius was banished from Italy, or, ac- 
cording to technical phraseology, interdicted from 
fire and water. These measures were followed by 
others, by which he aimed at establishing his own 
popularity. One of them was a poor-law, by which 
a monthly distribution of corn was made to the peo- 
ple at an almost nominal price. (See FRwMEnTA- 
RIAE LEGEs.) The effect of this law was to make 
the population of Rome paupers, and to attract 
all Italy to partake of the bounty. Next came or- 
ganic changes, as they would now be called; and 
of these the most important was the transference 
of the judicial power from the senators, wholly or 
in part, to the equestrian order. This measure, 
according to Cicero, worked well; but, in weighing 
his opinion, we must remember his partiality for 
the equites, and add to this the fact that his eulo- 
gies occur in an advocate’s speech (In Verr. Act.i.). 

Gracchus now possessed unlimited power with 


the populace; and, at the end of the year, not | 


more than ten candidates for the office of tribune 
having appeared, he was again elected. His sec- 
ond tribuneship was mostly employed in passing 
laws respecting the colonies, in which matter 
the aristocratic agent, Livius Drusus, outdid him; 
and, having won the confidence of the people by 
his apparent disinterestedness, ventured (being 
himself a tribune) to interpose his veto to one of 
Gracchus’s measures. The appointment of Grac- 
chus, soon after, to the office of commissioner for 
planting a colony near Carthage removed him 
from the scenes of his popularity ; and, soon after 
his return, a proposal was made to repeal the very 
law which he had been engaged in carrying out, 
relative to the colony in Africa. This law was 
not his own measure, but that of one Rubrius, an- 
other of the tribunes, and was one of those enact- 
ments which had alienated from Gracchus the fa- 
vour of the people, it having been represented by 
his opponents as an impious act to build again the 
walls of Carthage, which Scipio had solemnly de- 
voted to perpetual desolation. Gracchus was now 
a private person, his second tribuneship having ex- 
pired; but yet, as such, he opposed the proposi- 
tion to repeal, and, unfortunately for himself, 
united with M. Fulvius Flaccus, one of the com- 
missioners of the Agrarian Law, and a man whose 
character was respected by no party in the Repub- 
lic. The reputation of Gracchus had already suf- 
fered from his connection with Fulvius; and now 
he took part with him in designs which could 
be considered as nothing less than treasonable. 
Charging the Senate with spreading false reports, 
in order to alarm the religious scruples of the peo- 
ple, the two popular leaders assembled a numerous 
body of their partisans armed with daggers, and, 
being thus prepared for violence, they proceeded 
to the Capitol, where the people were to meet in 
order to decide on the repeal of the Jaw of Rubri- 
us. Here, before the business of the day was yet 
begun, a private citizen, who happened to be en- 
gaged in offering a sacrifice, was murdered by the 
partisans of Fulvius and Gracchus for some words 
or gestures which they regarded as insulting. This 
outrage excited a general alarm; the assembly 
broke up in consternation; and the popular lead- 
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after trying in vain to gain a hearing from the 
people, while they disclaimed the violence com- 
mitted by their followers, had no other course left 
than to withdraw to their own homes. There they 
concerted plans of resistance, which were consid- 
ered by the people as an open rebellion against the 
government of the country. The consul Opimius, 
exaggerating, perhaps, the alarm which he felt 
from the late outrage, hastily summoned the Sen- 
ate together; the body of the murdered man was 
exposed to the view of the people, and the Capitol 
was secured at break of day with an armed force. 
The Senate, being informed by Opimius of the 
State of affairs, proceeded to invest him with ab- 
solute power to act in defence of the common- 
wealth, in the usual form of a resolution, “ that 
the consul should provide for the safety of the Re- 
public.” At the same time Gracchus and Fulvius 
were summoned to appear before the Senate to 
answer for the murder laid to their charge. In- 
stead of obeying, they occupied the Aventine Hill 
with a body of their partisans in arms, and invit- 
ed the slaves to join them, promising them their 
freedom. Opimius, followed by the senators and 
the members of the equestrian order, who, with 
their dependants, had armed themselves by his 
directions, and accompanied by a body of regular 
soldiers, advanced against the rebels, who had 
made two fruitless attempts at negotiation, by 
sending to the consul the son of Fulvius. In the 
meantime the conduct of Gaius Gracchus was that 
of a man irresolute in the course which he pur- 
sued, and with too much regard for his country to 
engage heartily in the criminal attempt into which 
| he had suffered himself to be drawn. He had left 
| his house, it is said, in his ordinary dress; he had 
already urged upon Fulvius to propose the terms of 
a compromise to the Senate; and now, when the 
| Aventine was attacked, he took personally no part 
in the action. The contest, indeed, was soon over. 
The rebels were presently dispersed. Fulvius was 
dragged from the place to which he had fled for ref- 
uge, and was put to death; while Gracchus, find- 
ing himself closely pursued, fled across the Tiber, 
and, taking shelter in a grove sacred to the god- 
dess Furrina, was killed, at his own desire, by a 
servant who had accompanied his flight. His 
head, together with that of Fulvius, was cut off 
and carried to the consul, in order to obtain the 
price which had been set upon both by a procla- 
mation issued at the beginning of the conflict; 
and the bodies, as well as those of all who had 
perished on the same side, were thrown into the 
Tiber. In addition to this, the houses of Grac- 
chus and Fulvius were given up to plunder, their 
property was confiscated, and even the wife 
of Gracchus was deprived of her dowry. It is 
said that in this sedition there perished alto- 
gether of the partisans of the popular leaders 
about 3000, partly in the action and partly by 
summary executions afterwards, under the con- 
sul’s orders. 

There is little doubt that Gracchus aimed at 
monarchical power, but many writers, among 
them Mommsen, justify his purpose on the plea 
that an absolute monarchy is a less evil than an 
absolute oligarchy such as that which existed at 
Rome in the second century B.c. See Mommsen, 
Hist. of Rome, vol. ii. pp. 127-160 (American ed. 


1888). 
(4) SemproNIus, a Roman nobleman, banished 
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to Cercina, an island off the coast of Africa, for his 
adulterous intercourse with Iulia, the daughter of 
Augustus. After an exile of fourteen years, he was 
put to death by a party of soldiers sent for that 
purpose by Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i. 53). 

Graces. See CHARITES; GRATIAE. 

Gradivus. An epithet of Mars (q. v.) and usual- 
ly derived from gradior, as though “the strider.” 
Prof. Minton Warren suggests an alternative deri- 
vation from grand-is, grand-ire, with reference to 
growth (American Journal of Philology, iv. 71). 

Gradus. (1) A set of bed-steps, consisting of 
several stairs (Varro, L. L. v. 168), which were 


requisite for ascending the highest couches. See 
LEcTUS. 

(2) A flight of steps leading to the pronaos of a 
temple (Cic. 4d Att.iv.1). In Greek temples there 
were ustially but three steps, but Roman architects 
added a dozen or more, dividing them into several 
flights. The number of steps, however, was always 
uneven, so that a person ascending, and commenc- 
ing with the right foot (pes dexter), might place 
the same one on the topmost step when he entered 
the porch, to enter with the left foot being ill- 
omened (Vitruv. iii. 4.4; Petron. 30). 

(8) The seats on which the spectators sat in a 
theatre, amphitheatre, or circus. See AMPHITHE- 
ATRUM. 

(4) The parallel ridges, like steps, on the inside 
of a dice-box (fritillus ), for the purpose of mixing 
the dice when shaken, and 
giving them a disposition 
to rotate when cast from 
it (Auson. Profess. i. 28). 

(5) A studied and femi- 
nine arrangement of the 
hair, when artificially dis- 
posed in parallel waves 
or gradations rising one 
over the other, like steps (Quint. xii. 10. 47), the 
same as now termed “crimping.” Nero is said to 
have had his head always dressed in this manner 
(Suet. Nero, 51); and a statue representing that 
emperor in the character of Apollo Citharedus 
(given under NERO) has the hair parted in the 
eentre, and regularly crimped on both sides, like a 
girl’s, (6) As a measure of length (87a), the gradus 
was half a pace (passus), and contained 24 feet, 
Greek and Roman respectively. ‘The Greek Bnpa, 
therefore, was rather more and the Roman gradus 
rather less than 2} feet English. 

Gradus Cognationis. See CognaTio. 


Graeae ([paia). “The old women,” daughters 
of Phoreys and Ceto, and three in number— 
Pephredo, Enyo, and Dino, also called Phorcydes, 
They had gray hair from their birth, and only one 
tooth and one eye in common, which they bor- 
rowed from each other when they needed them. 
See Hesiod, Theog. 270. : 


Gradus ina dice-box. (Rich.) 
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Graecia. The Roman name of Hellas or Greece. 
See HELLAS. 

Graecia Magna or Graecia Maior. A name 
given to the districts in the south of Italy inhab- 
ited by the Greeks, This name was never used 
simply to indicate the south of Italy; it was 
always confined to the Greek cities and their 
territories, and did not inelude the surrounding 
districts inhabited by the Italian tribes. It ap- 
pears to have been applied chiefly to the cities on 
the Tarentine Gulf—Tarentum, Sybaris, Croton, 
Caulonia, Siris (Heraclea), Metapontum, Locri, and 
Rhegium; but it also included the Greek cities 
on the west coast, such as Cumae and Neapolis. 
Strabo extends the appellation even to the Greek 
cities of Sicily. See Lenormant, La Grande-Grece, 
3 vols. (Paris, 1881); and the article ITALta. - 


Graecostasis (Tpaxdaracis). Professor Mid- 
dleton defines the Graecostasis as a platform in 
the Forum, on which foreign ambassadors stood to 
hear the speeches from the Rostra or Comitium, 
like the Diplomatic Gallery in the American Sen- 
ate and House. The Graecostasis got its name from 
the fact that the first envoys thus honoured were 
Greeks from Massilia (Marseilles), as stated by Ius- 
tinus (xliii.5, § 10). Cicero speaks of it as being a 
place from which disorderly persons often inter- 
rupted the debates. It appears to have occupied 
a different place before and after the reconstruc- 
tion of the Forum by Iulius Caesar. It is men- 
tioned by Varro (L. LZ. v.§ 155) as of stone, and 
standing to the right of the Curia—this statement 
referring to the older structure. Archaeologists 
formerly regarded the term as denoting the foreign 
embassy at Rome. See Burn, Rome and the Cam- 
pagna, pp. 84, 107, 123; Mommsen, History of Rome, 
i. p. 577 (American ed. 1888); Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, i. pp. 237, 256 (London, 1892), and 
ef. the article FORUM. 

Graevius (GRAEFE), JOHANN GEORG. A German 
classical scholar who was born at Naumburg, Jan- 
uary 29, 1632. He studied law for a time at Leip- 
zig, but by the influence of Gronovius was led to 
remove to Deventer, where he turned his attention 
to literature, attending lectures, also, at Amster- 
dam, on history. In 1658 he became the successor 
of Gronovius at Deventer, and in 1661 was called 
to the University of Utrecht as Professor of Elo- 
quence, to which chair in 1667 was attached the 
duty of lecturing on political history. He refused 
calls to the Universities of Heidelberg, Leyden, 
and Padua; but accepted a pension from Louis 
XIV. of France. He died January 11, 1703. He 
edited the works of Cicero (1684, foll.), and also 
published editions of Hesiod, Callimachus, Iustinus 
(1668), Catullus, Tibullus, Propertius, Suetonius 
(1674), and Florus (1680). He is best known, how- 
ever, by his Thesaurus Antiquitatum Romanarum, 
in twelve vols. (1699), See L. Miiller, Geschichte 
der class. Philologie in den Niederlanden, pp. 44 foll. 
(Leipzig, 1869). 

Graffiti (plural of the Italian graffto, “a scratch- 
ing”). A name used of the inscriptions, drawings, 
and scrawls found upon the walls, doorposts, pil- 
lars, and tombs of Rome, Pompeii, and other an- 
cient cities. They are the work of idlers—school- 
boys, slaves, loungers, etc. —and are valuable as 
giving an insight into the daily life, habits, and 
thoughts of the common people, as well as furnish- 
ing, at times, valuable hints as to the nature of 


GRAFFITI 


the popular language. (See SErMO PLEBEIUS. ) 
They are usually scratched with some sharp in- 
strument—for instance, a stilus, or written with 
charcoal or red chalk—and are of the most varied 
character, as might be expected, comprising quo- 
tations from the poets, doggerel verses, insulting, 
coarse, and often obscene words and figures, cari- 
catures, popular catchwords, and amatory effusions, 
in each of the three languages common in southern 
Italy—Greek, Latin, and Osean. They are often of 
a more serious character, intended as handbills. 
Of this class, we find advertisements of plays, elec- 
tion notices, public announcements, and admoni- 
tions to servants. The following is an example of 
the political grafito: A.VETTIVM FIRMVM AED. 
OV.E_D.B-P.V.O.V. Bi PILIGREPI 
FACITE (dulum Vettium Firmum 
aedilem, oro vos faciatis, dignum re 
publica virum oro vos. facite pilicrepi, 
Sacite!),an appeal to the pilicrepi or 
ball-players of the city to rally round 
a kindred spirit and friend of sport. 
Many quotations from the poets 
appear, Ovid and Propertius being 
great favourites, but only one com- 
plete line from Vergil is found 
among the graffiti collected by Gar- 
rucci. Of the poetic quotations from 
the Aeneid, the following (i. 1) is 
interesting as throwing light on the 
vulgar pronunciation of the letter 
R: ALMA VILVMQVE CANO 
TLO—. Occasionally a line from 
some poet is altered to suit the purposes of the 


LAB 
E 


writer, as the following: CANDIDA ME DOCVIT | 


NIGRAS ODISSE PUELLAS, evidently a variation 
of the Propertian line: Cynthia me docuit castas 
odisse puellas, and intended to flatter some blonde. 
A love-quarrel between Virgulaand her lover Tertius 
is indicated by the following: VIRGVLA TERTIO 
SVO: INDECENS ES. There are many allusions 
to athletic and gladiatorial games. One Epaphras, 
whose name often appears, is told that he “ doesn’t 
know how to play ball” (EPAPHRA PILICREPVS 
NON ES), and some friend of Epaphras has drawn 
a line through the last three words. School-boys 
have scratched their lessons by way of practice on 
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Supposed Caricature of the Crucifixion. 
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Graffito from the Palatine, Rome. 
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the walls, since there are long lists of nouns, verbs, 
ete., and alphabets repeated again and again. 

An interesting grafito is that represented in 
the preceding illustration. It was first published 
by Father Garrucci in 1857, and is now in the Kir- 
cherian Museum of the Jesuit College at Rome. 
Apparently it belongs to the third century a.p., and 
is in ridicule of a person, one Alexamenos, who is 
represented as worshipping a crucified figure depict- 
ed with the head of anass. Beneath is scrawled in 
Greek the sentence AAEZAMENOS SEBETE [SE- 
BETAI] OEON, “Alexamenos worships (his) God.” 
It was found in one of the subterranean chambers 
of the Palatine in 1856. Scholars are not wholly 
agreed as to the subject of this caricature, some 
believing it to be a blasphemous repre- 
sentation of Christ, while others think 
it refers to Anubis, the jackal-headed 
god of Egypt. Prof. Lanciani in his An- 
cient Rome in the Light of Recent Discov- 
eries (Boston, 1888) mentions an interest- 
ing collection of graffiti discovered in 
1868 on the walls of an excubitorium, or 
station-house, and made by the Roman 
policemen when off duty. These can 
be seen in the Annali dell’ Instituto for 
1869, edited by Henzen. 


Bae OR PMvi 


Another well-executed drawing from the Pala- 
tine walls is that given above. It represents an 
ass turning a mill with the inscription, LABORA 
ASELLE QVOMODO EGO LABORAVI ET PRO- 
DERIT TIBI (“ Toil on, little ass, as I have done, 
and much good may it do you!”), possibly written 
by a slave who had been made to do a turn at the 
mill (pistrinum) as a punishment (ef. Ter. Andr. i. 
2.28). The subjoined grafito, which resembles the 
attempt of a modern school-boy, is from the bar- 
racks at Pompeii, and 
was executed on the 
barrack - wall with a 
piece of red chalk by 
a Roman soldier, It 
caricatures one Nonius 
Maximus, whose name 
appears elsewhere on 
the same walls coupled 
with insulting words, 
and who was probably 
a centurion whose 
strictness had made 
him unpopular, 

Another Pompeian 
wall- caricature refers 
to a fierce town-and- 
country fight in the 
amphitheatre between 
the Pompeians and Nu- 
cerians, as the result of which Nero forbade the 
Pompeians to open the amphitheatre for a period 
of ten years. The grafito represents an armed 
man descending into the arena bearing the palm 


Graffito in Chalk from Pompeii. 


| of victory, while on the other side a prisoner 1s being 


dragged away in bonds. The legend in the corner 
gives a clue to the meaning of the caricature. It 
reads: CAMPANI VICTORIA VNA CVM NV- 


GRAIN 


Caricature from the Outer Wall of a Private House. 


CERINIS PERISTIS (‘Campanians, you suffered 
in the victory as well as the Nucerians!’) 

The first notice of this class of inscriptions ap- 
peared in the Journal de Fowilles for October 18th, 
1765; and in 1792 the German archaeologist Murr 
published at Nuremberg a collection of graffiti that 
had been transcribed for him by a friend. A sup- 
plement to this appeared in 1793. 

The first good collection published was that of 
Bishop C. Wordsworth in 1837, consisting wholly 


of graffiti from Pom- a n) 

ii, and reprinted 4 
tlhib iotanie ABYSS TEE 
in 1879. A large HIC HABITAT 


number of them in 
Latin are given in 
the Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum, 
vol. iv. (ed. Zange- 
meister), under the 
title Inscriptiones 
Parietariae Pompei- 
anae, Herculanenses, 
et Stabianae, and in 
the supplementary 
volume.  Inscrip- 
tions in Oscan will be found in Fiorelli’s Inserip- 
tionum Oscaruwm Apographa (1854). See, also, Gar- 
rucci, Graffiti de Pompéi (Paris, 1856); Parton, Cari- 
cature (N. Y. 1878); and the article Pomprn. 

Grain, PUBLIC DISTRIBUTION OF. See FRUMEN- 
TARIAE LEGES. 


Grallae. A pair of stilts used by actors in per- 
sonating Pan or the satyrs on the Roman stage 
(Fest. s. v. grallatores). 

Grammar. See GRAMMATICA. 


Grammateus (ypapypared’s). The Greek word 
for a writer, secretary, or clerk. At Athens the 
officials had numerous clerks attached to them, 
who were paid by the State and belonged to the 
poorer class of citizens. But there were several 
higher officials who bore the title of grammateus. 
The Boulé, or Senate, for instance, chose one of its 
members by show of hands to be its clerk or sec- 
retary for one year. His duty was to keep the 
archives of the Senate. So, too, a secretary was 
chosen by lot from the whole number of senators 


ie 


Graffito from Pompeii, representing 
the Labyrinth. (Mus. Borb. xiv. 
tav. a, 1852.) 
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for each prytany to draft all 
resolutions of the Senate. (See 
PRYTANIS.) His name is there- 
fore generally given in the de- 
crees next to that of the president 
and the proposer of the decree. 
The name of the grammateus of 
the first prytany was also given 
with that of the archon, as a 
means of marking the year with 
more accuracy. At the meetings 
of the Ecclesia, a clerk, elected 
by the people, had to read out 
the necessary documents. The 
office of the avtiypagets, or 
checking clerks, was of still 
greater importance. The ay7t- 
ypapevs of the Senate, elected at 
first by show of hands, but after- 
wards by lot, had to take ac- 
count of all business affecting 
the financial administration. 
The dytvypapevs of the admin- 
istration had to make ont, and lay before the 
public, a general statement of income and ex- 
penditure, and exercised a certain amount of con- 
trol over all financial officials. In the Aetolian and 
Achaean leagues the grammateus was the highest 
officer of the league after the strategi and hipparchi. 


Grammatica (ypapparikn, litteratura). (1) IN 
GREECE.—The term ypappartixn, in the scientific 
sense, included, in antiquity, all the main philolog- 
ical branches, grammar proper, lexicography, pros- 
ody, the lower and higher criticism, antiquities 
—everything, in short, necessary to the under- 
standing and explanation of ypaypara, or the treas- 
ures of literature, whether their form or their mat- 
ter be in question. It was first developed into a 
special science during the Alexandrian Age, in 
Alexandria and Pergamum, where the great libra- 
ries gave ample opportunity for philological stud- 
ies on the scale above indicated. It was the res- 
toration of the text of the Homeric poems and the 
explanation of their words and contents that pri- 
marily exercised the minds of the scholars. (See 
ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL.) Hesiod, the lyric poets, 
the dramatists, and certain prose writers next en- 
gaged their attention. The progress and develop- 
ment of philology is marked by the names of Zeno- 
dotus (about B.c, 280), Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(260-183), and Aristarchus (about 170), the three 
chief representatives of the Alexandrian School. 
To these must be added Crates (about 160), the head 
of the school of Pergamum, and the opponent of the 
Alexandrians. The name of Aristarchus (q. v.) 
represents the highest point of philological learn- 
ing and criticism in antiquity. He was the found- 
er of the celebrated school of Aristarcheans, which 
continued to exist and to maintain an uninter- 
rupted tradition down to the first century of the 
imperial age. His disciple, Dionysius Thrax, wrote 
the oldest manual of grammar that we possess, 
and his work compiled for the use of his students 
at Rome (Téyvn Tpayparixyn) became the basis of 
all subsequent grammars and was used for cen- 
turies either in the original or in Latin transla- 
tions. From it, through the Latin equivalents, 
came most of the technical terms of modern gram- 
mar. (See Dionysius THRAX, p. 523.) He did not, 
however, originate these terms. Some of them are 
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as old as the time of Plato, who recognizes two 
parts of speech, the noun (dvoua) and the verb 
(pnya). Aristotle names four—noun, verb, article 
(4p6por), and conjunction (cuvdecpds). The Stoic 
grammarians give six—noun, verb, article, con- 
Junction, proper noun (mpooryopia), and adverb. 
Aristarchus raised the number to eight—noun, 
verb, article, conjunction, pronoun (dyr@vopia), ad- 
verb (€mippnpya), participle (weroyy), and preposition 
(7poGeos). The Greeks, who were accustomed to 
see in Homer all possible wisdom, claimed that he 
knew of the eight parts of speech, citing in proof 
of it two lines (Iliad, 1.185; xxii.59), each of which 
contains them all. By far the most celebrated of 
the later Aristarcheans was Didymus Chalcenterus, 
born about B.c. 63. His writings are the chief foun- 
dation of the Byzantine collections of scholia. The 
science of ypayparixyn gradually narrowed its scope 
till it confined itself to grammar in the restricted 
sense of the word—namely, accidence and syntax, 
combined with lexical researches into the dialects, 
and into the usages of special periods of literature 
and special groups of authors. The most eminent 
scholars of the Empire are Apollonius Dyscolus 
(about A.D. 150), the founder of scientific syntax, 
who endeavoured to reduce the whole of empirical 
grammar to a system, and his son, Aelius Herodia- 
nus, a stillmore important personage. The writings 
of the latter form one of the chief authorities of the 
later grammarians, such as Arcadius. The lexical 
writings of the earlier scholars were often very com- 
prehensive, and have only survived in fragments or 
in later extracts, such as that of Hesychius. They 
had consisted mainly of collections of glosses (yAdo- 
gat) or strange and antiquated expressions. (See 
GuLossa.) Butin the second century A.D. the influ- 
ence of the reviving sophistic literature and educa- 
tion turned the attention of lexicographers to the 
usage of the Attic writers. (See Lexicon.) This 
tendency is represented in the surviving works 
of Pollux, Harpocration, and others. 
period belongs Hephaestion’s manual of prosody, 
which is the only complete treatise on this sub- 
ject. Athenaeus, at the beginning of the third 


century, wrote a work (the Deipnosophistae) of in- | 


estimable value to the student of antiquities. 
Longinus, who died s.p. 273, may be regarded as 
the last considerable scholar of the ancient world. 
The later grammarians restricted themselves to 
compiling extracts from the works of earlier ages. 

(2) Ar Rome.—After the middle of the second 
century B.C. a lively interest in the history of lit- 
erature and the study of language arose in Rome. 
It had been excited by the lectures on Greek an- 
thors given by Crates of Mallos during his sojourn 
in Rome as ambassador (B.C. 159). Not only writers 
of repute, such as Attius and Lucilius, but men like 
Aelius Stilo, a member of the equestrian order, 
who was actively engaged in public life, took up 
these studies with eagerness. What was after- 
wards known of the primitive Latin language we 
owe mainly to Aelius Stilo. He was the master 
of the great encyclopaedist, Marcus Terentius Var- 
ro, Cicero’s contemporary. This great scholar left 
his mark on every department of philological re- 
search, and his writings were the storehouse from 
which the following generations mainly drew their 
information. Besides Varro, other men of note 
occupied themselves with grammatical study in 
the Ciceronian age, notably Nigidius Figulus. Iu- 
linus Caesar was the author of a treatise on ac- 
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cidence. There were numerous scholars in the 
Augustan Age, among whom Verrius Flaccus and 
Hyginus deserve especial notice. In the first cen- 
tury A.D. we have Remmius Palaemon, Asconius 
Pedianus, Valerius Probus, and the elder Pliny. 
It was Remmius Palaemon who is mainly respon- 
sible for having made Vergil the centre of scholas- 
tic instruction for the Latin world, as Homer was 
for the Greek, During the second century a.p., 
under Hadrian and the Antonines, we notice a re- 
vived interest in the older literature. This period 
is distinguished by the names of Suetonius, Teren- 
tius Scaurus, and Aulus Gellius. Suetonius as- 
pired to the many-sided learning of Varro, and, 
like Varro, was much quoted by later writers. 

After this time, the grammarians tended more and 
more to confine their studies to points of language, 
to abandon independent research, and to depend 
on the labours of their predecessors. The chief 
value of their writings consists in the fact that 
they have preserved many fragments of ancient 
learning. Their extracts are usually made for 
school purposes, and put together in artes, or man-. 
uals of accidence, orthography, prosody, and metre, 
Such are the books of Marius Victorinus, Dona- 
tus, Servius, Charisius, Diomedes, who are all to be 
assigned to the fourth century a.D. Nonius Mar- 
cellus belongs to the same period. He is the author 
of a work (De Compendiosa Doctrina) which, though 
dreary and uncritical, is invaluable for the stores 
of old Latin which it has preserved. The sixth 
century is marked by the name of Priscian, whose 
work in eighteen books (Institutiones Grammaticae) 
is the most important grammatical treatise that 
has come down to us from the Romans. It was 
the standard book on the subject through the Mid- 
dle Ages, and more than 1000 MSS. of it have been 
preserved. We may further notice Terentianus 
Maurus, the author of a versified treatise on metre 
in the third century ; Macrobius, who in the fifth 
century composed a miscellany of antiquities called 
Saturnalia ; and Isidorus, bishop of Seville, in the 
seventh century, whose Origines is the last work 
founded on a real study of ancient authorities. 

See Egger, Essai sur V Histoire des Théories Gram- 
maticales dans V Antiquité (Paris, 1854); Classen, 
De Grammaticae Graecae Primordiis (Bonn, 1829) ; 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der Alten (Bonn, 1841); 
Steinthal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bet den 
Griechen und Rémern (2d ed. Berlin, 1891); Rumpel, 
Casuslehre (Halle, 1845); R. Schmidt, Stoicorum 
Grammatica (Halle, 1839); Blau, De Aristarchi Dis- 
cipulis (Jena, 1883); Hoérschelmann, De Dionysit 
Thracis Interpretibus Veteribus (Leipzig, 1874); Uh- 
lig’s prolegomena to his edition of Dionysius Thrax 
(Leipzig, 1884); Lange, Das System der Syntax des 
Apollonius Dyscolus (Géttingen, 1852); Schlitte, 
De C. Iulio Caesare Grammatico (Halle, 1865) ; Wil- 
manns, De M. T. Varronis Libris Grammaticis (Ber- 
lin, 1864); Steub, De Probis Grammaticis (Jena, 
1871); the monograph in L. Miiller’s Handbuch, vol. 
i.; and the articles LriseRALES ARTES; PHILOLO- 
GIA; RHETORICA. 

Grammaticus (ypapparikds). 

Grammatistes (ypappariorys). See EDUCATION. 


Grammatophylacium (ypapparopvAdkioy). See 
TABLINUM. 

Grampius Mons. A mountain of Caledonia, 
forming one of a large range of mountains extend- 
ing from east to west through almost the whole 


See EDUCATION. 


GRANICUS 


breadth of modern Scotland, from Loch Lomond to 
Stonehaven. The range is now called the Gram- 
pian Hills, and the name is derived from the Mons 
Grampius, which is mentioned by Tacitus as the 
spot where Galgacus waited the approach of Agric- 
ola (Agric. 29). Some scholars defend GRAUPIUS as 
the proper form. 

Granicus (Ipdvixos). A small river of Mysia, 
rising in Mount Ida, and falling into the Propon- 
tis (Sea of Marmora) east of Priapus; memorable 
as the scene of the victory of Alexander the Great 
over the Persians (B.C, 334) (Arrian, Hap. Alex. 1. 
13), and, in a less degree, for a victory of Lucullus 
over Mithridates, B.C. 73. 


Granius Licinianus. A Roman historian, who 
probably flourished in the second century a.p. He 
was the author of a work of some forty books, 
compiled in the style of annales, ending with the 
death of Caesar. Some considerable fragments 
have been found in modern times of books xxviii.— 
xxxvi., covering the history of the years B.C. 163— 
178. Licinianus was first edited from a codex 
‘in the British Museum by Pertz (Berlin, 1857). 
See Madvig, Kleine philol. Schriften (Leipzig, 
1875). 

Graniia ([pavova). A tributary of the Danube 
in Southeastern Germany. 


Graphé (ypagn). See Diké; JUDICIAL PROCE- 
DURE. 

Graphiarium (also Graphiaria Theca). A 
sheath or case for holding the graphium (q. v.) or 
stilus, used for writing on tablets (Mart. xiv. 20; 
Suet. Claud. 35). See WRITING AND WRITING Ma- 
TERIALS. 

Graphis (ypadis). See PICTURA. 

Graphium (ypadiov). A sharp-pointed instru- 
ment made of iron or bronze, used for writing on 
modern tablets covered with wax. The accom- 
panying illustration 
shows the graphium shut 
(the top figure) and opened 
(the bottom figure) (Suet. 
Caes. 82; Calig. 28). It is 
some eight inches in 
length. See SriLus. 

Grassatores. 

Gratiae. 
CHARITES. 

Gratianus. (1) The eldest son of Valentinian I., 
succeeding, after his father’s death, A.D. 375, to a 
share of the Western Empire, having for his por- 
tion Gaul, Spain, and Britain. His brother, Val- 
entinian II., then an infant under five years of 
age, had Italy, Ilyricum, and Africa, under the 
guardianship, however, of Gratianus, who was 
therefore, in reality, ruler of all the West. His 
uncle Valens had the Empire of the East. Grati- 
anus began his reign by punishing severely vari- 
ous prefects and other officers who had committed 
acts of oppression and eruelty during his father’s 
reign. At the same time, through some insidious 
charges, Count Theodosius, father of Theodosius 
the Great, and one of the most illustrious men of 
his age, was beheaded at Carthage. In the year 
378, Valens perished in the battle of Adrianople 
against the Goths, and Gratianus, who was has- 
tening to his assistance, was hardly able to save 
Constantinople from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. In consequence of the death of his uncle, 


Graphium. 
See LATROCINIUM. 
The Latin name for the Graces. 


(Rich. ) 


See 
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Gratianus, finding himself ruler of the whole Ro- 
man Empire during the minority of his brother 
Valentinian, called to him young Theodosius, who 
had distinguished himself in the Roman armies. 
Gratianus appointed him his colleague, a choice 
equally creditable to both and fortunate for the 
Empire, and gave him the provinces of the East. 
Gratianus now returned to Italy, but was obliged 
soon after to hasten to Illyricum to the assistance 
of Theodosius, and repelled the Goths, who were 
threatening Thrace. Thence he was forced to 
march to the banks of the Rhine, to fight the 
Alemanni and other barbarians. Having returned 
to Mediolanum in the year 381, he had to defend 
the frontiers of Italy from other tribes, who were 
advancing on the side of Rhaetia. Gratianus 
showed himself stern and unyielding towards the 
remains of the heathen worship. At Rome he 
overthrew the altar of Victory and confiscated the 
property attached to it, as well as all that which 
belonged to the other priests and the vestals. He 
also refused to assume the title and insignia of 
Pontifex Maximus, a dignity till then considered 
as annexed to that of emperor. These measures 
gave a final blow to the old worship of the Em- 
pire ; and although the senators, who, for the most 
part, were still attached to it, sent him a deputa- 
tion, at the head of which was Symmachus, they 
could not obtain any mitigation of his decrees. 
In the year 383, a certain Maximus revolted in 
Britain, and was proclaimed emperor by the sol- 
diers, to whom he promised to re-establish the 
temples and the old religion of the Empire. He 
invaded Gaul, where he found numerous partisans. 
Gratianus advanced to meet him, but was forsak- 
en by most of his troops, and obliged to hasten 
towards Italy. He was seized at Lugdunum, and 
put to death by the partisans of Maximus. He 
was little more than twenty-four years of age, and 
had reigned about eight years. (2) A usurper who 
assumed the imperial purple in Britain (4.b. 407), 
but was murdered by his troops in a few months. 
He was succeeded by Constantine. See ConsTan- 
TINUS (3), p. 405. 

Grattius. A contemporary of Ovid (ef. Ovid, 
ex Pont. iv. 16, 34) and the author of an extant 
poem on the chase (Cynegetica), of which 536 hex- 
ameters are extant and five fragments. From an 
allusion in the fortieth line, Grattius is without 
good reason regarded by some as a native of Fa- 
lerii, and hence is often styled Fatiscus. The 
poem kas been edited with a commentary by 
Stern (Halle, 1832), and revised by Haupt (Leip- 
zig, 1838). The best text is that of Biihrens (Leip- 
zig, 1879). See CYNEGETICA. 

Graviscae. An ancient city of Etruria, subject 
to Tarquinii, and colonized by the Romans B.c. 
183. It was situated in the Maremma, and its air 
was unhealthful, whence Vergil calls it intempestae 
Graviscae (Aen. x. 184). 

Greece. See HELLAS. 


Greek, Pronunciation of. Three different 
methods of pronouncing Greek have been fol- 
lowed in the schools of America and England, 
They may be called, respectively, the English 
method ; the Reuchlinian or modern Greek meth- 
od; and the Erasmian method. 

I. THE ENGLISH METHOD gives the letters thoir 
ordinary English sounds, but follows the Latip 
rules of accent (accenting the penult if it is long 
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in quantity, but otherwise the antepenult). This 
method is still current in England, but has almost 
disappeared in the United States. 

Il. Tat REUCHLINIAN METHOD, called after 
Reuchlin (q. v.), a great scholar of the fifteenth 
century, who was one of its earliest advocates, 
aims to follow the pronunciation of the modern 
Greeks. Of the vowels, n, v, et, o1, and vw, all have 
the sound of i in machine ; ac is pronounced much 
like ain fate. In the diphthongs av, ev, nv, and wv, 
v is pronounced like v when the diphthong stands 
before a vowel, or 8, y, 8, 6A, u,v, p; otherwise like 
Jf. 1, k,7, after nasals, are pronounced like b, 9g, d. 
x has the two sounds of German ch. 4 is pronounced 
like th in then, 8 like v, y like ch in German ach, (like 
English z. It has been argued that scholars ought 
to agree to pronounce Greek as the Greeks of to- 
day pronounce it, but many changes and corrup- 
tions have crept in during the centuries since the 
classical period ; so that the pronunciation which 
prevails in Athens at present differs widely from 
that of ancient times. This method has there- 
fore found few adherents in England or America, 
though it has been strongly advocated by a num- 
ber of eminent men. 

Il]. THe ERASMIAN METHOD, first proposed by 
Erasmus in a humorous dialogue published at 
Basle in 1528 (see below), is the one which is now 
prevalent in the United States and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, though with various modifica- 
tions. In the United States the ordinary pronun- 
ciation is as follows: a like a in father; n like a 
in fate ; « like e in met; c like i in machine; like 
o in note; o the same sound, but shorter; v as 
French uw or German ii; a like ai in aisle; e like 
ei in freight (or more often like ei in height); ou: like 
ot in boil ; ve like wi in quit; av like ow in out; ev 
like ew in feud; ov like ow in soup; a, 7, @ like 
a, 7, @. The consonants are pronounced as in 
English, except that y is always hard; before a 
palatal it is pronounced like n in anzious; ¢ like 
dz; 6 like th in thin (not like th in this); o never 
like z; 7 never aspirated; y like German ch in 
ach. The written accent is followed in pronun- 
ciation. 

We have so far been describing the methods of 
pronunciation generally followed by modern schol- 
ars. How the ancient Greeks pronounced is very 
difficult to determine, but on many points a toler- 
able degree of certainty can be arrived at. When 
the comic poets transcribed the cry of a sheep 
with 8%, 87, it is plain that 8 was not pronounced 
like v, or n like i in machine, as in modern Greek. 
So, too, v cannot have been pronounced like ¢ in 
machine, as is seen from the description of the two 
sounds in Dion. Hal. (Comp. xiv. 96), and from the 
existence of the diphthong w. It is probable that 
v originally received the sound of 00 in boot, later 
that of French wu (German ii), and not until the 
ninth or tenth century of our era the sound of i in 
machine. at and oc were true diphthongal sounds 
until a late period (ac = ah-ee =i in pine; 01 =0-¢¢ 
— oi in boil, nearly). «: was at first a true diph- 
thong (é-ee=e in ere, nearly); about B.c. 400 it 
came to be the simple sound of ei in rein ; and not 
till much later was it sounded like ei in seize. 
av and ev were true diphthongs (ah-o0 and €-00). 
ov was originally a diphthongal sound, but later 
assumed the sound of ow in youth. vs was proba- 
bly like French wi in lwi. In the so-called im- 
proper diphthongs, a, 7, @, the « was probably pro- 
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nounced until about the second century B.c., when 
it became silent, and was often omitted, even in 
writing. Of the consonants 8, which in modern 
Greek has the sound of v, was reckoned a mute by 
the ancient Greeks, and hence must have been 
sounded as in English. The same argument proves 
that y and 6 received their English, rather than 
their modern Greek, sounds. But y before pala- 
tals had the sound of m in anxious. o was pro- 
nounced like s in sink, except before middle 
mutes and liquids, when it was pronounced like s 
inas. ¢ had the sound of sd or zd, as is seen from 
such compounds as ’A@nvate (for “A@jvac-de), and 
from the fact that the preposition our loses y be- 
The aspirates ¢, 
x, 9 were pronounced as two sounds (p-h, k-h, r-h), 
as in English uphill, block-house, hothouse. This 
conclusion is drawn from the fact that these con- 


/sonants were classed as mutes and not as spirants. 


The ancient consonant called digamma or vaw (F) 
was probably pronounced like English w rather 
than v, as the strong v-sound would uot have dis- 
appeared so quickly or completely as the digam- 
ma did. 

The accent in ancient Greek consisted in a rais- 
ing of the pitch, and not in the stress or duration 
of the sound. But the latter element was added 
at the period of the decay of the language, and the 
Greeks of to-day make all accented vowels long 
and all unaccented vowels short. When this 
change took place can be determined only ap- 
proximately, but it must have been during the 
Alexandrian period and before the beginning of 
our era, as may be gathered from some of the 
rules of prosody observed by such poets as Bab- 
rius and Nonnus. The difference between high 
pitch and low pitch, according to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, amounted to almost a fifth (Dion. 
Hal. Comp. 58). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Hrasmus, De Recta Latini Grae- 
cique Sermonis Pronunciatione (Basle, 1528); Seyf- 
farth, De Sonis Litterarum Gr. (Leipzig, 1824); A. 
Kirchhoff, Studien zur Geschichte des griech. Alpha- 
bets (Berlin, 1877); K. Zacher, Die Aussprache des 
Griech. (Leipzig, 1888). More valuable than any 
of these is F. Blass, The Pronunciation of Ancient 
Greek, translated by Purton (Cambridge, 1890). 
Material for this article has been freely drawn 
from the latter. 


Green Faction. See CIRCUS, p. 356. 


Gregéras, NICEPHORUS. One of the most im- 
portant Byzantine historians, born about A.D. 1295, 
and died about 1359. His principal work is enti- 
tled Historia Byzantina, in thirty-eight books. It 
begins with the capture of Constantinople by the 
Latins in 1204, and extends to 1359. It has been 
edited in part by Schopen (Bonn, 1830). 

Gregorianus Codex. See CODEX GREGORI- 
ANUS. 

Gregorius (I'pyydpios). (1) Surnamed NAZIAN- 
ZENUS, and usually called GREGORY NAZIANZEN, 
He was born in a village near Nazianzus in Cappa- 
docia about A.D. 329, and prosecuted his studies at 
Athens, where he earned a great reputation for his 
knowledge of rhetoric, philosophy, and mathemat- 
ics. Among his fellow students was Julian, the 
future emperor, and Basil, with the latter of whom 
he formed a most intimate friendship. Gregory 
remained at Athens about six years (350-356), and 
then returned home. Having received ordination, 
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he continued to reside at Nazianzus, where he dis- 
charged his duties as a presbyter, and assisted his 
father, who was bishop of the town. In 4.0. 372 
he was associated with his father in the bishopric ; 
but after the death of the latter in 374, he refused 
to continue Bishop of Nazianzus, as he was averse 
to public life and fond of solitary meditation. 
After living some years in retirement, he was sum- 
moned to Constantinople in 379, in order to defend 
the orthodox faith against the Arians and other 
heretics. In 380 he was made Bishop of Constan- 
tinople by the emperor Theodosius; but he re- 
signed the office in the following year (381), and 
withdrew altogether from public life. He lived 
in solitude at his paternal estate at Nazianzus, and 
died there in 389 or 390. His extant works are 
about 45 orations or sermons, 243 letters, and 407 
poems of a very varied description, comprising 
hymns, prayers, epitaphs, epigrams, etc. His dis- 
courses, though sometimes really eloquent, are 
generally little more than favourable specimens 
of the rhetoric of the schools, more earnest than 
Chrysostom, but less attractive. The Benedictine 
edition was published at Paris (1778-1842). See 
the monographs by Ullmann (Eng. trans. 1851) ; 
and by A. Benoit (Paris, 1876). (2) NyssENus, bish- 
op of Nyssa in Cappadocia, was the younger brother 
of Basil, and was born at Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
about A.D.331. He was made bishop of Nyssa about 
372, and, like his brother Basil and their friend 
Gregory Nazienzen, was one of the pillars of ortho- 
doxy. He died soon after 4.D. 394. Like his broth- 
er, he was an eminent rhetorician, though his ora- 
tory often offends by its extravagance. His works 
are printed in Migne’s Patrologia, vols. xliv.—xlvi. 
(3) Styled THauMaTuRGUS, from his miracles, was 
born at Neocaesarea in Cappadocia, of heathen 
parents. He was converted to Christianity by Ori- 
gen about A.D. 234, and subsequently became the 
bishop of his native town. He died about the year 
265. His celebrated “Exdecrs, or confession of faith, 
is a summary of the theology of Origen. It is said 
to have been divined by him through a revelation 
from the Virgin Mary and the Apostle John. Other 
treatises of doubtful authenticity are attributed 
to him. His works are printed in vol. x. of the Pa- 
tristic collection of the Abbé Migne. See Ryssel, 
Gregorius Thawmaturgus: sein Leben und seine 
Schriften (Leipzig, 1880); and Harnack, Dogmen- 
geschichte, vol. i. (Freiburg im Breisg. 1888). (4) Or 
Tours, called “the Father of Frankish History,” 
was born at.Arverna (Clermont), about a.p. 540, 
his baptismal name being Georgius Florentius. 
He became Bishop of Tours in 573, and after the 
death of Chilperic, whom Gregory calls “the Nero 
and the Herod of our times,” and by whom he was 
mucn harassed, he enjoyed general esteem and 
consideration down to the end of his life in 594. 
He is best known by his Historiae sive Annalium 
Francorum Libri X., which is the chief authority 
for the history of Gaul in the sixth century, begin- 
ning with an epitome of universal history, and de- 
veloping the narrative with greater fulness as he 
proceeds. In it the author shows himself unskilled 
in literary composition, and his Latinity is espe- 
cially interesting as a specimen of the gradual 
biending of the classic Latin into the rustic Latin 
from which the Romance languages emerged. His 
works are printed in vol. Ixxi. of the Abbé Migne’s 
collection. There is a French translation by Bor- 
dier, 2 vols. (1859-61), and Jacobs, 2 vols. (1861). 
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See Liébell, Gregor von Tours und seine Zeit (2d ed. 
1869); Pattison, Essays, vol. i. (1889); and on his 
language, Bonnet, Le Latin de Grégoire de Tours 
(1891). 

Gridiron. 

Grimm’s Law. ‘The peculiar type or character 
of the Teutonic languages, distinguishing them as 
a class from the other Indo-European languages, 
is prominently determined by a general change in 
the pronunciation of those consonants commonly 
known as mutes or explosives. The other conso- 
nants remain in general unchanged, thus: » in 
Eng. new, Lat. novus ; m in Eng. name, Lat. nomen ; 
r in Eng. aere, Lat. ager; 1 in Eng. light, Lat. lux ; 
w in Eng. will, Lat. velle; y in Eng. yoke, Lat. ju- 
gum; 8 in Eng. seven, Lat. septem ; but the explo- 
sives (k, t, p, g,d, b, gh, dh, bh) occupied so promi- 
nent a place in the mechanism of the parent 
speech, one or more of them appearing in almost 
every word, that the changes which they under- 
went in passing into the Teutonic form could not 
fail to impress upon the Tentonie languages a dis- 
tinet mark of individuality. The credit of first 
discovering the uniformity of these changes is 
largely due to a Danish scholar, Rasmus Kristian 
Rask (1787-1832), but the formulation of them in 
the shape of a general law and the exhibition of 
the parallelism contained in the second or High 
German shifting are the work of Jakob Grimm 
(1785-1863), first made public in the second edition 
of the first volume of his Deutsche Grammatik 
(1822). 

I. THE GENERAL TEUTONIC or first shifting. 
The most essential facts are the following: 


See CRATICULA. 


(1) Indo-European gh dh bh become 
Teutonic 3(9) d(d) 6(b) 

(2) Indo-European g d b become 
Teutonic k t p 

(3) Indo-European k t p become 
Teutonic h pb ft 


(1) The Indo-European voiced aspirates (gh, dh, 
bh) represent an explosion of voiced breath followed 
by an after-puff; the pronunciation of dh, e. g. may 
be crudely illustrated by the sound of d-h in sand- 
hill. These sounds passed readily and very early 
into the affricatae g3, dd (cf. dz in the pronuncia- 
tion of Eng. j), 66, which double sounds were then 
unified into the pure spirants 3,d@,6. The first of 
these (3) is the voiced form of German ch, and equiy- 
alent to the Modern Greek medial gamma, and may 
be produced by driving voiced breath over the 
tongue set nearly in the position for English y. The 
sound ¢@ lies between English thin then and ¢ (2) in 
azure. Finally, 6 may be produced by pronounc- 
ing English v with the two lips instead of with the 
under lip and upper teeth. These three spirants, 
3, d, B, became quite generally changed to voiced 
explosives or mediae (9, d, 6) in the West Germanic 
dialects (i.e. all except Scandinavian and Gothic), 
though the spirants 3 and $ (v) remained medially 
in all but the High German dialects; contrast 
Eng. lay, day with Germ. legen, tag, and Eng. 
raven, have with Germ, rabe, haben. With the un- 
derstanding, therefore, that g, d, b represent some- 
times spirants and sometimes explosives we may 
set the formula, Indo-European gh, dh, bh >Teutonic 
g,4,b. The regular correspondences in the cognate: 
languages are as follows: 
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L-E. Sanskrit. Gr. Lat. Teuton, 
a 
Initial. Medial. 
gh h x h Ag) 9 (3) 
adh dh 6 iB d d(d) 
bh bh p ‘f b b(6) 
Examples: 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
<a 
. ; Goth. Eng. 
hansd-, goose _xnv (h)anser gans goose 
vdhati,convey oxos,wagon veho wigs way 
dha-,set, make €@nxa, set fect gadéps deed 


vidhdva, widow 7iGeos, bachelor vidua widuwd widow 


bhdrati, bears épo fero batran bear 
hibhyati, desires lubet liuds as 


(2) The Indo-European voiced explosives (mediae) 
become voiceless (tenwes). The labial } was evi- 
dently a rare sound in Indo-European, and as an 
initial sound it seems not to have existed at all. 
The following are the regular correspondences: 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
g J Y g k 
d d ) d t 
b b B b Pp 
Examples: 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
Goth. Eng. 
jdnas-,race = yévos_~—s genus kuni kin 
janu-,knee = yovu —s genu_—kniu knee 
djra-,pasture aypés ager  akrs acre 
ddga, ten b€éxa decem tathun ten 
véda,l know oida video wait wot 
Lithuan. 
dubus, deep diups deep 


(3) The Indo-European voiceless explosives (te- 
nues) become voiceless spirants : 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
k ¢ kK c h 
t t r t p(th) 
P P a P ag 
Examples: 
Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
a 
Goth. Eng. 
gvan-, dog KU@Y canis hunds hound 
astau, eight OxT@ octo §=ahtdw eight 
irdyas, three Tpeis trés preis three 
bhratar-, brother @parwp frater bropar brother 
pad-, foot Tous pes  fotus foot 
Germ. \ 
ndpat-, grandson (vérodes) nepds neffe nephew 


In the interest of simplification we have thus 
far omitted all mention of another Indo-European 
series of gutturals, included in the group known | 
as velars or back-gutturals, and which show in 
Greek, Latin, Keltic, and Teutonic a labial develop- 
ment. The most characteristic correspondences 
are the following: 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
qd k(c) 1,7, K qu, ¢ hw 
ao 9 (9) B,8,y gu(r),g kw 
gh — gh(jh) ,8,x = gu(r),f gw 


In Sanskrit the palatals c, 7, jh appear before 
vowels which were in Indo-European e,i, 9. In 
Greek, 7, 8, @ appeared before o-vowels, and L.-E. 
m,n,7r,l; 7,6, @ appeared before e-vowels (r also 
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before i-vowels). In Latin, qu, gu (v) appear in 
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general before vowels (except u); f/ (<I.-E. gh) 


before r. Examples: 

Sanskrit. Greek. Latin. Teutonic. 
Goth, Eng. 

ka-, who moey, whence quod hvas who 

sdcaté, follows éropat sequor  sathvan see 

gdémati,comes Baia venio  diman come 

jivd-, alive (Bios) vivus dius quick 

gharmd-, warmth beppds Sormus warmjan warm 

_Lithuan, 
snégas,snow vidba(ace.) nivis (gen.) sndiws snow 


The apparent exceptions to the laws stated may 
be chiefly summarized under the following heads: 

1. Dissimilation of Indo-European aspirates in 
Sanskrit and Greek. In Greek it took place after 
the. voiced aspirates had become voiceless, thus: 
I.-E. dh-dh > Sanskr. d-dh, Gr. 7-6, Teuton. d-d; 
cf.: 


Indo-Europ. Sanskrit. Greek. Teutonic. 
(Gothic. ) 
dhadhémi dddhami —— ri Ont 
bheudh- bodhati mevOopat  anabiudan 
bheidh- mela bidjan 
bhendh- bindhu- — revOepos —dbindan 
dhigh- dih- TELXOS deigan 
bhaghi- bahi- ™XUS OHG. buog 


ef. Grassman, Kuhn's Zeitschr. xii. 81 foll. 

2. Shifting of k, t, p checked by preceding spi- 
rant in the combinations I.-E. sk, st, sp and Teuton. 
ht (<L-E. ki), ft (<CI.-E. pt); ef. Lat. piscis, Goth. 
jisks ; Lat. stare, Goth. standan; Lat. rectus, Goth. 
rathts; Gr. €or, Goth. ist; Lat. spuere, Goth. spei- 
wan; Lat. noctis (genit.), Goth. nahts; Gr. krénrns, 
Goth. hliftus; Lat. captus, Goth. hafts. See Brug- 
mann, Compar. Gramm. i. § 528. 

3. Interchange of mediae and tenues and of me- 
diae and aspirates in Indo-European, especially at 
This dualism was probably due 


| originally to the character of the following conso- 
| nant. 


So are to be explained, e. g. Gr. ruOuny, 


| O.Eng. botm ; Gr. doreupns, O.H.G. stampfon ; Goth. 


tdikns, teihan, etc. 

4. The phenomena discussed under article VER- 
NER’s LAw (q. V.). 

Il. THe HicgH GERMAN or second shifting. This 
affects only a portion of the West Germanic dia- 
lects. It began in the fifth century a.D. in the 
extreme south, affecting most powerfully the dia- 
lects of the Lombards, Allemans, Bavarians, and 


| Southern Franks, but losing its force as it spread 


towards the north (cf. Braune, Paul-Braune’s Beitr. 
i. 1 foll.). The frontier between the present High 
German and Low German dialects is formed with- 
out any reference to the older dialectal divisions 
by the final halt in the shifting of the tenwes. The 
dialects which change initial ¢ to ts (z), medial and 
final t to 8, medial p,k to f, ch are High German, 
the others Low German. This frontier crosses 
Germany from west to east. Its course is approxi- 
mately indicated by a line drawn from Aix-la- 
Chapelle through Diisseldorf, Siegen, Cassel, Mag- 
deburg, Liibben, Fiirstenberg (south of Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder ) to the Slavic language-frontier at 
Birnbaum on the Warthe. The most prominent 
features of this second shifting may be exhibited 
by a comparison of the sounds concerned as they 
at present stand in English and modern German. 
The English retains these sounds approximately ix 
their original West Germanic values. The modern 
German as a normalized standard language occu- 
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pies in its adoption of the results of shifting a 
middle position between the south German dia- 
lects which shifted most and the northern which 
shifted least. ‘The second shifting affected the 
dentals most radically. 


Tenues. Mediae. Spirants. 

English kt p gly) b(v) h th(p)f 
Initial 

Germ. 224 after ph ts (=z) aA, fb dima 


conson. J | 
lartee vow.ch 38 i 


Examples: (1) Eng. cold, Germ. kalt; Eng. yoke, 
Germ. joch ; Eng. break, Germ. brechen. (2) Eng. ten, 
Germ. zehn ; Eng. token, Germ. zeichen; Eng. heart, 
Germ. herz; Eng. bite, Germ. beissen; Eng. goat, 
Germ. geiss. (3) Eng. path, Germ. pfad; Eng. sleep, 
Germ. schlafen. (4) Eng. gird, Germ. giirten; Eng. 
ghost, Germ. geist; Eng. day, Germ. tag ; Eng. honey, 
Germ. honig. (5) Eng. dead, Germ. tot; Eng. drink, 
Germ. trinken; Eng. deed, Germ. that; Eng. bread, 
Germ. brot. (6) Eng. blood, Germ. blut; Eng. love, 
Germ. lieben. (7) Eng. home, Germ. heim; Eng. 
heath, Germ. heide; Eng. laugh, Germ. lachen; Eng. 
might, Germ. macht. (8) Eng. that, Germ. das ; Eng. 
thorn, Germ. dorn ; Eng. wether, Germ. widder ; Eng. 
earth, Germ. erde. (9) Eng. ford, Germ. furt; Eng. 
floor, Germ. flur. 

For treatment of the West Germ. double con- 
sonants, gg, dd, bb, kk, tt, pp, etc., ef. Wilmanns, 
Deutsche Grammatik, §§ 47, 48, 76, 84; Brugmann, 
Compar. Grammar, i. §§ 532, 535, 540. 

Reference may be made to Brugmann, Elements 
of the Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages, i. §§ 342-344, 374-376, 393-395, 439-444, 
527-541 (Eng. transl. N. Y. 1887); Wilmanns, Deutsche 
Grammatik, §§ 17 foll.; Kluge, Paul’s Grundriss der 
germ. Philol.i. pp. 324 foll.; Behaghel, Paul’s Grund- 
riss,i. pp. 584 foll.; Brandt, German Grammar, §§ 
407 foll., and Amer. Journ. Philol. i. 146 foll. ; Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology, first series, chs. 
vii, viii. 

Griphus (ypidos). 
intricate, puzzling, or “catch” question. 
enigma (Gell. i.4,4). See AENIGMA, 


Groma. The measuring instrument used by 
land-surveyors, who were from it called gromatici. 
See AGRIMENSORES. 

The groma is represented on the gravestone of a 
gromaticus found some years ago at Ivrea (Rossi, 
Groma e Squadro, 1877, p. 43). 
The design is not in perspec- 
tive, but, if allowances be 
made for the inexperience of 
the artist, it explains fairly 
well the nature of the instru- 
ment. Twosmall planks cross- 
ing one another at right angles 
are supported on a column or 
post (ferramentum).  Plum- 
mets (probably four, though 
there are only two in the 
monument) are suspended 
from the planks to guide the 
operator in securing a vertical position of the 
column, and a horizontal for the cross - pieces. 
The small circles at the point of section in the 
drawing may represent a hole in the continuation 
of the column for the operator to look through, or 
a large hole in the cross-pieces to allow of their 


Literally “a net;” then any 
A riddle, 


Groma. (From a graye- 
stone at Ivrea.) 
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being tipped up to a certain angle if necessary. 
The latter is the more likely, for in that case the 
continuation of the column would serve as a sup- 
port to prevent the cross from falling. In any 
case it obstructs the view along the planks. 

The use of the instrument is obvious. It is in- 
tended to guide a surveyor in drawing real or im- 
aginary lines at right angles to ofe another, more 
especially in fixing the cardo (or north and south 
line) and decwmanus (or east and west line) essen- 
tial to the orientation of any templum or to the 
laying out of a Roman camp. See CASsTRA. 


Gromatici. Land-measurers. See AGRIMEN- 


SORES. 


Gronovius (GRonov). The name of three dis- 
tinguished Dutch classical scholars. 

(1) JoHANN FRIEDRICH, born at Hamburg, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1613. He studied at Bremen and at 
the Universities of Leipzig, Jena, and Altdorf, after 
which he spent some time in travel in both France 
and Italy. In 1643 he became Professor of Rhet- 
orice and History at Deventer in the Netherlands, 
and in 1658 succeeded Daniel Heinsius, at Leyden, 
as Professor of Greek. He died at Leyden, Decem- 
ber 28th, 1671. 

He edited, with commentaries, Statius (1653), 
Plautus (1664), Livy (1645), Pliny the Elder (1669), 
Tacitus (1672), the tragedies of Seneca (1661), and 
published separately various notes upon Phaedrus, 
Seneca, and other authors, these being subsequent- 
ly incorporated with the works of his more distin- 
guished son. A valuable contribution to the study 
of numismatics is the treatise De Sestertiis, in four 
books, which appeared in 1643. 

(2) JAKOB, son of the preceding, born at Deventer, 
October 20th, 1645. He early distinguished himself 
at Leyden, and in 1668 visited England, where he 
became intimate with Casaubon, Pocock, and Pear- 
son, While in England he spent several months in 
collating a number of rare MSS. at the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge. Soon after he declined 
a professorship at Deventer, and in 1671 visited 
France, where he made the acquaintance of some of 
the greatest scholars of that country. In the follow- 
ing year he travelled in Spain and Italy, accepting 
in the latter country a chair in the University of 
Pisa offered him by the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
Resigning this at the end of two years, he returned 
to Leyden, where he soon after accepted the pro- 
fessorship, which he held to the end of his life, de- 
clining several calls from foreign universities, and 
passing his time in congenial work, though often 
embroiled in literary quarrels, in which he sus- 
tained his part with extreme violence of temper 
and a remarkable power of vituperative scurrility, 
He died October 21st, 1716. 

His most important work is his Thesaurus An- 
tiquitatum Graecarum, in thirteen vols. folio (Ley- 
den, 1698-1702), reprinted at Venice (1732-37)—a 
work modelled on the great Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanarum of Graevius (q. v.). He also brought 
out new editions of the authors edited by his fa- 
ther, and himself edited and annotated Macrobius 
(1670), Polybius (1670), Tacitus (1721), Cicero (1691), 
Ammianus Marcellinus (1709), Minucius Felix 
(1707), Gellius (1706), Herodotus (1715), Cebes (1689), 
the poems ascribed to Manetho, the Dactylotheca 
of Gorlaeus, the Lexicon of Harpocration, besides 


publishing a great number of pamphlets, theses, 
discourses, ete. 
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(3) ABRAHAM, son of the preceding, was born at 
Leyden in 1694, and died there in 1775. He was 
for a long time librarian to the University, and is 
known by his editions of Iustinus (1719), Tacitus 
(with his father, 1721), and Mela (1722). 


Grote, GEORGE, the distinguished historian of 
Greece, was born at Clay Hill in Kent, England, 
November 17th, 1794. Educated at the Charter- 
house, he did not enter one of the universities, but 
connected himself with a banking-house, in which 
he remained for thirty-two years, devoting his 
leisure to literary and political pursuits. In 182: 
he began the special studies necessary for an 
exact and critical knowledge of Greek history, 
and in 1846 put forth the first two volumes of the 
great History of Greece, the twelfth and last vol- 
ume of which appeared in 1856 (4th ed. London, 
1872). It begins with the earliest period and car- 
ries on the narrative to the end of the generation 
contemporaneous with Alexander the Great. It is 
notable for its accurate geographical details, for 
the spirit and vigour of its passages descriptive 
of martial exploits, and, above all, for its obvious 
purpose of showing the elevating and inspiring 
influence of freedom upon human activity. In 
this last respect the history of Grote has been 
called a Liberal history of Greece, as that of Bish- 
op Thirlwall is undeniably a Tory history. Each 
chapter is, in a way, a monograph in itself, and 
the work as a whole is one of the greatest master- 
pieces of historical research that have ever been 
put forth. It was followed by Plato and the Other 
Companions of Socrates, 3 vols. (London, 1865); and 
Aristotle, edited by Bain and Robertson, 2 vols. 
(London, 1872), forming a sort of supplement to 
the History. 

In 1862 Grote was elected Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of London, and in 1868 President 
of the Council of University College. In 1869 a 
peerage was offered him by Mr. Gladstone, but was 
declined. Grote died June 18th, 1871, and was 
buried near Gibbon in Westminster Abbey. His 
life was written by his wife (1873); and a good 
eritical review of his work as an historian by Pro- 
fessor Bain in the remarks prefixed to the edition 
of Grote’s minor works (1873). 


Grotefend. The name of several archaeologists 
of distinction. (1) GEORG FRIEDRICH, born at Miin- 
den in Hanover, June 9th, 1775. He was educated 
at Miinden, Ilfeld, and the University of Géttin- 
gen. In 1797 he became master in the Gottingen 
Gymnasium, and soon after wrote his treatise De 
Pasigraphia (1799), which led to his being made 
Pro-rector of the Gymnasium at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main, and soon after Co-rector. In 1821 he was 
called to the rectorship of the Gymnasium at Han- 
over, which he held until 1849. He died December 
15th, 1853. 

In 1823-24 Grotefend revised Wenck’s Latin 
grammar, and followed this publication with a 
smaller grammar for the use of schools (1826). His 
Rudimenta Linguae Umbricae, eight parts (1835-38), 
js an attempt to explain the remains of the Um- 
brian dialect (see UMBRIA); and soon after he put 
forth a similar work relating to the Oscan, Rudi- 
menta Linguae Oscae (1839). In 1840-42 appeared, 
in five parts, his work Zur Geographie und Ge- 
schichte von Altitalien. He will, however, be longest 
remembered by his brilliant work in discovering a 
clue to the decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
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inscriptions that had so long defied all attempts 
at elucidation. Grotefend communicated his dis- 
covery to the Royal Society of Géttingen in 1800. 
The points that he was the first to establish were 
(a) that the Persian inscriptions contain three dif- 
ferent varieties of cuneiform, so that the decipher- 
ment of one would give a clue to the decipherment 
of the others; (6) that the characters of the Persian 
cuneiform are alphabetic and not syllabic; (c) that 
they must be read from left to right; (d) that the 
alphabet consists of forty letters, including the 
signs for long and short vowels. These discoveries 
laid a solid basis for the work of those who followed 
and who finally solved the remaining problems. 
The details of the methods that led to his discoy- 
eries are given by Grotefend in his Neue Beitriige 
zur Lrliuterung der persepolitanischen Keilinschrift 
(1837); and Neue Beitrdge zur Erliuterung der baby- 
lonischen Keilinschrift (1840). See CUNEIFORM. 

(2) Kart Lupwie, son of the preceding, was 
born at Frankfort, December 22d, 1809. He stud- 
ied at Géttingen, and held a post in the Royal 
Archives of Hanover from 1853. He died October 
27th, 1874. His chief work was done in numis- 
matics, epigraphy, and history. He published Die 
Miinzen der griechischen, parthischen, wnd indosky- 
thischen Konige von Baktrien (1839); Imperium Ro- 
manum Tributim Descriptwm (1863); Chronologische 
Anordnung der athenischen Silbermiinzen (1872); and 
a number of historical papers in the Zeitschrift des 
historischen Vereins fiir Niedersachsen (1850-74), 

Grotius, HuGco (HuIG van Groot). A Dutch 
scholar and jurist of great distinction, born at 
Delft, April 10th, 1583. As a boy he was extraor- 
dinarily precocious, entering the University of 


| Leyden in his eleventh year, having already be- 


come well known for his skill in Latin versifica- 
tion. At Leyden he studied under Joseph Justus 
Scaliger, and when only fifteen years of age edited 
the very difficult, and, in fact, encyclopedic, work 
of Martianus Capella (Leyden, 1599). After a year 
spent in travel, he was admitted to the doctorate 
in law, and entered upon regular practice as an 
advocate. Though unusually successful in his cho- 
sen profession, he still reverted to letters, and in 
1600 edited the remains of Aratus with the versions 
of Cicero, Germanicus, and Avienus. He also wrote 
much excellent Latin verse, and three dramas in 
Latin, one of which (Adamus Hzul) is thought to 
have furnished a number of suggestions to Milton 
for his Paradise Lost. In 1614 he edited the Phar- 
salia of Lucan, of which edition a recension was 
published by Usener at Greifswald in 1862. Later, 
he put forth an edition of Silius Italicus, and a 
celebrated translation of the Anthologia Graeca 
Planudea. In 1657 he composed Annales et His- 
toriae de Rebus Belgicis, an historical work of much 
value, and recalling by its terse and pointed style 
the Latinity of Tacitus. He is best known to the 
world at large, however, by his remarkable treatise 
De Ture Pacis et Belli (1625)—a work of profound 
and searching scholarship, which long remained 
the standard authority on international law. To 
describe his stormy career as a theologian and 
statesman would be beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent work. He died at Rostock, August 29th, 1645. 

Few men have shown so great an aptitude for 
so many fields of intellectual labour. He was pro- 
foundly learned as a classical scholar, uniting ele- 
gance to accuracy. As a theologian he was prob- 
ably the most soundly critical exegete of his age. 


GROVE 


An able and aéute historian, a philosopher of depth 
and ingenuity, an influential and original states- 
man and diplomat, a poet of much distinction, and 
a jurist who will always rank among the greatest 
in the history of jurisprudence—no wonder that 
an amazed contemporary styled him “a monster 
of learning.” 

The fullest biography of Grotius, with a com- 
plete list of his works, is that of Lehmann (Delft, 
1727). There is also a good life of him in English 
by C. Butler (London, 1826). See L. Miiller, Gesch. 
d. class. Philol. in den Niederlanden, p. 38 (Leipzig, 
1869); and Pékel, Philolog. Schriftstellerlexikon, s. v. 
“Grotius” (Leipzig, 1882). 

Grove. See Lucus. 

Grudii. A people in Gallia Belgica, subject to 
the Nervii, north of the Scheldt. 


Grumentum. A town in the interior of 
Lucania, on the road from Beneventum to Her- 
aclea. 

Grylli. See ANTIPHILUS; GEMMA. 

Gryllus ([pvAAos). The elder son of Xenophon, 
who fell at the battle of Mantinea, B.C. 362, after 
he had, according to some accounts, given Epami- 
nondas his mortal wound (Pausan. x. 8, 11). 

Grynéum (Ipvvevov) or Grynéa (Ipvveia). One 
of the twelve cities of Aeolis, situated on the coast 
of Lydia, near the northern confines, and north- 
west of Cymé. 
of Apollo, who thence derived the surname of Gry- 
neus (Verg. Helog. vi. 72; Aen. iv. 345). 
ple of the god was remarkable for its size, and for 
the beauty of its white marble. 

Gryps (ypu) or Gryphus. A griffin; a fabu- 
lous animal, with the body of a lion and the head 
and wings of an eagle, dwelling in the Rhipaean 
Mountains, between the Hyperboreans and the 
one-eyed Arimaspi (q. v.), and guarding the gold 
of the north. The Arimaspi mounted on horse- 
back, and attempted to steal the gold, and hence 
arose the hostility between the horse and the grif- 
fin, The belief in griffins came from the East, 
where they are mentioned among the fabulous an- 
imals which guarded the gold of India (Herod. iii. 
116; iv. 18). See AURUM. 


Guard. See Castra; 
LES. 

Gubernaculum (77daduoy). A rudder ; originally 
nothing more than a large oar with a broad blade, 
either fastened by braces (funes, CevyAav) outside 
the quarters of the ves- 
sel or passed through 
an aperture in the bul- 
warks. Later, it was fur- 
nished with a cross-bar, 
which served as a tiller, 
like the left-hand figure, 
from a Pompeian paint- 
ing. Its different parts 
were distinguished by 
the following names: 
ansa, the handle, a3 
clavus, the shaft, b; pin- 
na, the blade, c. The 
word is frequently used in the plural; because 
the ancient vessels were commonly furnished with 
two rudders, one on each quarter, each of which 
had its own helmsman, if the vessel was a large 
one; but were both managed by a single steers- 


PRAETORIANI; VIGI- 


Gubernacula, 


(Pompeii.) 


It was celebrated for the worship | 
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man when it was small enough. See GUBERNA- 
TOR; NAVIS. 

Gubernator (xvBepyjtns). A helmsman or pi- 
lot, who sat at the stern to steer the vessel (Cic. De 
Sen. 9), gave orders 
to the rowers, and 
directed the manage- 
ment of the sails 
(Verg. Aen. x. 218; 
Lucan. viii. 193). He 
was next in com- 
mand to the magister 
and immediately 
above the proreta. 

Gugerni or Gu- 
berni. A people of 
Germany, who cross- 
ed the Rhine and 
settled on its left 
bank, between the 
Ubii and Batavi. 


Guild. See COLLEGIUM. 


Gulussa. A Numidian, second son of Masinissa, 
and brother to Micipsa and Mastanabal. He left 
a son, named Massiva. See IUGURTHA. 


Gustatio. Any kind of delicacy taken as a rel- 
ish or stimulant to the appetite before a meal (Pe- 
tron. 21,31). See CENA, p. 313. 

Gustatorium. The tray upon which a gustatio 
(q. v.) Was served up; often made of valuable ma- 
terials, and lined with tortoise-shell (Petron. Sat. 
xxxiv. 1; Plin. Ep. v. 6, 37; cf. Mart. xiv. 88) 

Guttae. Drops, in architecture, used principal- 
ly under the triglyphs of the Doric order, in the 


Gubernator. (From a bas-relief 
found at Puteoli.) 


Guttae, 


(Rich.) 


architrave, and under the taenia (Vitruv. iv. 3, 4), 
as in the above example; but sometimes also ap- 
plied under the mutules of the order (Vitruy. iy. 
3,6). They are shaped like the frustra of cones, 
and represent the drops of water which distil from 
above, and hang in pendent drops below. 


Guttones. See Gora. 


Gutturnium (zpdyoos). A water- 
jug or ewer; employed especially for 
pouring water over the hands before 
and after meals (Fest. s. v.). 


Guttus (Anxvdos). A vessel with a 
narrow mouth or neck, from which 
liquids were poured in drops (guttae); 
hence its name (Varr. L. LZ. v. 124 M). 
Varro goes on to say that for pouring out wine at 
the banquet it had been superseded by the epichysis 
and cyathus; but retained its place in sacrificial 
libations, especially of the domestic sort (Hor. Sat. 
i. 6, 118, with Orelli’s note). The guttus was of 
the plainest shape and materials; it differed from 
the capis (also used in sacrifices), epichysis, and 
urceus in being without a handle; and was usually 


Gutturnium. 
(Pompeii.) 


GYARUS 


Gutti. 


(British Museum.) 


of coarse pottery. It was in common use as an 
oil-cruet, whether at table (Gell. xvii. 8, § 5), or at 
the bath (Juv. iii. 263). 

Gydrus (Ivapos). A small island of the Archi- 
pelago, classed by Stephanus of Byzantium among 
the Sporades, but belonging rather to the Cycla- 
des. It lay southwest of Andros, off the coast of 
Attica. So wretched and poor was this barren 
rock, being inhabited only by a few fishermen, 
that they deputed one of their number to wait 
upon Augustus, then at Corinth, after the battle 
of Actium, to petition that their taxes, which 
amounted to 150 drachmae (about $25), might be 
diminished, as they were unable to raise more 
than 100. This island became subsequently no- 
torious, as the spot to which criminals or suspect- 
ed persons were banished by order of the Roman 
emperors (Juy. i. 73; x. 70). The modern name is 
Chioura. 

Gyes (Tums). See GYGEs. 

Gygaeus Lacus (Ivyaia Aiuyy). A small lake 
in Lydia, north of Sardis (Herod. i. 93). 

Gy¥ges ([vyns), more correctly Gyes (Tums). A 
son of Uranus and Gaea, represented as having a 
hundred hands. He, with his brothers, made war 
against the gods, and was afterwards punished in 
Tartarus. See Corrus; GIGANTES; TITANES. 

Gyges ([vyns). 
king of the country, showed his wife with her per- 
son exposed. The latter, having discovered this, 
was so ®censed, although she concealed her anger 
at the time, that, calling Gyges afterwards into her 
presence, she gave him his choice either to submit 
to instant death, or to slay her husband. Gyges 
chose the latter alternative, married the queen, 
and ascended the vacant throne, about 680 years 
before the Christian era. He was the first of the 
Mermnadae who ruled in Lydia. He reigned 
thirty-eight years, and distinguished himself by 
the presents which he made to the oracle of Del- 
phi (Herod. i. 8 foll.). The wife of Candanles above 
mentioned was called Nyssia, according to He- 
phaestion. The story of Rosamund, queen of the 
Lombards, as related by Gibbon, bears an exact 
resemblance to this of Candaules (cf. Schlosser, 
Weltgeschichte, vol. ii. pt. 1, p. 82). Plato relates 
a curious legend respecting this Gyges, which dif- 
fers essentially from the account given by Herodo- 
tus. He makes him to have been originally one 
of the shepherds of Candaules, and to have de- 
scended into a chasm, formed by heavy rains and 
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an earthquake in the quarter where he was piis- 
turing his flocks. In this chasm he discovered 
many wonderful things, and particularly a bra- 
zen horse having doors in it, through which he 
looked, and saw within a corpse of more than mor- 
tal size, having a golden ring on its finger. This 
ring he took off and reascended with it to the sur- 
face of the earth. Attending, after this, a meet- 
ing of his fellow-shepherds, who used to assemble 
once a month for the purpose of transmitting an 
account of their flocks to the king, he accidental- 
ly discovered that, when he turned the bezel of the 
ring inward towards himself, he became invisible, 
and when he turned it outward, again visible. 
Upon this, having caused himself to be chosen in 
the number of those who were sent on this occa- 
sion to the king, he murdered the monarch, with 
the aid of the queen, whom he previously corrupt- 
ed, and ascended the throne of Lydia (Plat. De Rep. 
li.5 ¢f, Cic. De Off. iii. 9), 

Gylippus (TvAimmos). A Lacedaemonian, sent, 
B.C, 414, by his countrymen to assist Syracuse 
against the Athenians, which he effected by the 
overthrow of Nicias and Demosthenes, He after- 
wards joined Lysander off Athens, and aided him 
Lysan- 
der sent him to Lacedaemon with the money and 
spoils which had been taken, the former amounting 
to 1500 talents (B.c. 404). But Gylippus, unable to 
resist the temptation, unsewed the bottom of the 
bags, thus leaving the seals untouched at the top, 
and abstracted 300 talents. His theft, however, 
was discovered by means of the memorandum 
contained in each bag, and to avoid punishment 
he went into voluntary exile (Plut. Nicias; Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 106), 


Gymunasiarches (yvupvacoidpyns). See GYMNA- 


| SIUM. 


Gymnasiarchia (yvpvac.apyia). See Lirur- 


GIA. 

Gymnasium (yvupydowy). Gymnastics were 
thought by the ancients a matter of such impor- 
tance that this part of education alone occupied 
as much time and attention as all the others put 
together; and while the latter necessarily ceased 
at a certain period of life, gymnastics continued 
to be cultivated by persons of all ages. The 
word “gymnastics” is derived from yupyds (naked), 
because the persons who performed their exercises 
in public or private gymnasia were either entirely 
naked, or merely covered by the short yira@y. 

The great partiality of the Greeks for gym- 
nastic exercises was productive of infinite good. 
It gave to the body that healthy and beautiful 
development by which the Greeks excelled all 
other nations, and which at the same time im- 
parted to their minds power and elasticity. The 
plastic art also must have found its first and chief 
nourishment in the gymnastic and athletic per- 
formances. Respecting the advantages of gym- 
nasties in a medical point of view, see ATHLETAE ; 
MEDICINA. 

Gymnastics, in the widest sense of the word, 
comprehended also the agonistic and athletic arts 
(dyonorixy and d6Anri«n)—that is, the art of those 
who contended for the prizes at the great public 
games in Greece, and of those who made gymnas- 
tic performances their profession, In a narrower 
sense, however, the gymnasia had, with very few 
exceptions, nothing to do with the public contests, 
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but were places of exercise for the purpose of 
strengthening and improving the body, or, in oth- 
er words, places for physical education and train- 
ing; and it is chiefly in this point of view that 
they will be considered in this article. 

Gymnastic exercises among the Greeks seem 
to have been as old as the Greek nation itself, as 
may be inferred from the fact that gymnastic 
contests are mentioned in many of the earliest le- 
gends of Grecian story; but they were, as might 
be supposed, of a rude and mostly of a war- 
like character. They were generally held in 
the open air, and in plains near a river, which 
afforded an opportunity for swimming and bath- 
ing. The Attic legends, indeed, referred the reg- 
ulation of gymnastics to Theseus (Pausan. i. 39, 
§ 3), but according to Galen it seems to have 
been about the time of Clisthenes that gymnas- 
tics were reduced to a regular and complete sys- 
tem. Great progress, however, must have been 
made as early as the time of Solon, as appears 
from some of his laws which are mentioned be- 
low.. It was about the same period that the 
Greek towns began to build their regular gymna- 
sia as places of exercise for the young, with 
baths, and other conveniences for philosophers 
aud all persons who sought intellectual amuse- 
ments. There was probably no Greek town of 
any importance which did not possess its gymna- 
sium. In many places, such as Ephesus, Hie- 
rapolis, and Alexandria in Troas, the remains of 
the ancient gymnasia have been discovered in 
modern times. The oldest: remains are those of 
the gymnasium at Olympia, which can not be 
earlier than the end of the fourth century B.c. 
(Botticher, Olympia, p. 363 foll.). 

Athens possessed three great gymnasia—the Ly- 
ceum (Avkecov), Cynosarges (Kuydcapyes), and the 
Academia (Axadnpia), to which, in later times, sey- 
eral smaller ones were added. All places of this 
kind were, on the whole, built on the same plan, 
though, from the remains, as well as from the de- 
scriptions still extant, it is evident that there were 
many differences in their detail. We have no de- 
tailed account of a gymnasium of the best period. 
The most complete description of a gymnasium 
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which we possess is that given by Vitruvius (v. 
11), which, however, is very obscure, and at the 
same time defective, in so far as many parts 
which seem to have been essential to a gymnasi- 
um are not mentioned in it. Of the numerous 
plans which have been drawn, that of W. Newton, 
in his translation of Vitruvius, may here be given 
with a few alterations, although some of the de- 
tails are open to criticism. 

The peristylium (D) in a gymnasium, which Vi- 
truvius incorrectly calls palaestra, is in the form 
of a square or oblong, and is two stadia (1200 feet) 
in circumference. It consists of four porticoes. 
In three of them (A B C) spacious exedrae with 
seats were erected, in which philosophers, rbeto- 
ricians, and others, who delighted in intellectual 
conversation, might assemble. A fourth portico 
(E), towards the south, was double, so that the 
interior walk was not exposed to bad weather. 
The double portico contained the following apart- 
ments: The Ephebeum (F), a spacious hall with 
seats in the middle, and one-third longer than 
broad, destined for the exercises of youths. On 
the right is the Coryceum (G), used for exercises 
with the sack (xpukos), perhaps the same room 
which in other cases was called Apodyterium ; 
then came the Conisterium (H) adjoining, where 
the body was sprinkled with dust; and next to 
the Conisterium, in the returns of the portico, is 
the cold bath, Aourpey (1). On the left of the 
Ephebeum is the Elaeothesium, where persons 
were anointed by the aliptae (K). Adjoining the 
Elaeothesium is the Frigidarinm (L), or- more 
probably the Tepidarium, where there was a luke- 
warnr bath. From thence is the entrance to the 
Propnigeum (M), on the returns of the portico; 
near which, but more inward, behind the place of 
the Frigidarium, is the vaulted sudatory (N), in 
length twice its breadth, which has on the re- 
turns the Laconicum (QO) on one side, and opposite 
the Laconicum the hot bath (P). These are the 
more essential and primitive parts of a gymnasi- 
um. But in the time of Vitruvius important ad- 
ditions were made to it. On the outside three 
porticoes are built: one (Q), in passing out from 
the peristyle, and, on the right and left, the two 
stadial porticoes (R, S), of which the one (S) 
that faces the north is made double and of great 
breadth, the other (R) is single, and so designed 
that in the parts which encircle the walls, and 
which adjoin the columns, there may be fhargins 
for paths not less than ten feet; and the middle 
is so excavated that there may be two steps, a 
foot and a half in descent, to go from the margin 
to the plane (R), which plane should not be less in 
breadth than twelve feet ; by this means those who 
walked about the margins in their apparel would 
not be annoyed by those who were exercising 
themselves, This portico is called by the Greeks 
Evoros, because in the winter season the athletae 
exercised themselves in these covered stadia. The 
évoros had groves or plantations between the two 
porticoes, and walks between the trees, with seats 
of signine work. Adjoining the yards (R) and 
double portico (S) are the uncovered walks (U), 
which in Greek are called wepidpouides, to which 
the athletae, in fair weather, went from the winter- 
xystus to exercise. Beyond the xystus is the sta- 
dium (W), so large that a multitude of people might 
have sufficient room to behold the contests of the 
athletae. In this description of Vitruvius, two 
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important parts of other Greek gymnasia (the 
Apodyterium and the Sphaeristerium) are not 
mentioned. 

The Greeks bestowed great care upon the out- 
ward and inward splendour of their gymnasia, and 
adorned them with the statues of gods, heroes, vie- 
tors in the public games, and of eminent men of 
every class. Hermes was the tutelary deity of 
the gymnasia, and his statue was consequently 
seen in most of them. 

The earliest regulations which we possess con- 
cerning the gymnasia are contained in the laws of 
Solon. One of these laws forbade all adults to en- 
ter a gymnasium during the time that boys were 
taking their exercises, and at the festival of the 
Hermaea. The gymnasia were, according to the 
same law, not allowed to be opened before sunrise, 
and were to be shut at sunset (Lex ap. Aeschin. ec. 
Timarch. § 12). Another law of Solon excluded 
slaves from gymnastic exercises (Aeschin.c. Timarch. 
§ 138; Plut. Solon,1). Boys who were children of 
an Athenian citizen and a foreign mother (vd6or) 
were not admitted to any other gymnasium but 
the Cynosarges (Plut. Them. 1). Some of the 
laws of Solon, relating to the management and 
the superintendence of the gymnasia, show that 
he was aware of the evil consequences which 
these institutions might produce, unless they 
were regulated by the strictest rules. As we, 
however, find that adults also frequented the 
gymnasia, we must suppose that, at least as long 
as the laws of Solon were in force, the gymnasia 
were divided into different parts for persons of 
different ages, or that persons of different ages 
took their exercise at different times of the 
day. In the time of Plato the salutary regu- 
lations of Solon appear to have been no longer 
observed, and we find persons of all ages vis- 
iting the gymnasia (Plat. De Rep. v. p. 452; Xen. 
Sympos. 2,§ 18). Athens now possessed a number 
of smaller gymnasia, which are sometimes called 
palaestrae, in which persons of all ages used to 
assemble, and in which even the Hermaea were 
celebrated by the boys, while formerly this so- 
lemnity had been kept only in the great gym- 
nasia, and to the exclusion of all adults (Plat. 
Lys. p. 206). These changes, and the laxity in the 
superintendence of these public places, caused the 
gymnasia to differ very little from the schools of 
the athletae; and it is perhaps partly owing to 
this circumstance that writers of this and subse- 
quent times use the words gymnasium and palaes- 
tra indiscriminately. But K. F. Hermann (Privatalt. 
§ 36) seems to have proved that the gymnasium 
was never used for a place of training. 

Married as well as unmarried women were, at 
Athens and in all the Ionian States, excluded 
from the gymnasia; but at Sparta, and in some 
other Doric States, maidens, dressed in the short 
xiTov, were not only admitted as spectators, but 
also took part in the exercises of the youths. Mar- 
ried women, however, did not frequent the gym- 
nasia. 

Respecting the superintendence and administra- 
tion of the gymnasia at Athens, we know that So- 
lon in his legislation thought them worthy of great 
attention; and the transgression of some of his 
laws relating to the gymnasia was punished with 
death. His laws mention a magistrate, called the 
Gymnasiarch (yupvaciapyos or yupvacrdpyns), who 
was intrusted with the whole management of the 
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gymnasia, and with everything connected there- 
with. His office was one of the regular liturgies, 
like the choregia and trierarchy, and was attend- 
ed with considerable expense. He had to main- 
tain and pay the persons who were preparing 
themselves for the games and contests in the pub- 
lic festivals, to provide them with oil, and perhaps 
with the wrestlers’ dust. It also devolved upon 
him to adorn the gymnasium or the place where 
the contests took place (Xen. De Rep. Athen. 1, § 
13). The Gymnasiarch was a real magistrate, and 
invested with a kind of jurisdiction over all those 
who frequented or were connected with the gym- 
nasia; and his power seems even to have extend- 
ed beyond the gymnasia, for Plutarch (Amator. ¢. 
9, etc.) states that he watched and controlled the 
conduct of the ephebi in general. He had also 
the power to remove from the gymnasia teachers, 
philosophers, and sophists, whenever he conceived 
that they exercised an injurious influence upon the 
young. Another part of his duties was to conduct 
the solemn games at certain great festivals, espe- 


Boxer. 


(Dresden.) 


cially the torch-race (Aayadndopia), for which he 
selected the most distinguished among the ephebi 
of the gymnasia. The number of Gymnasiarchs 
was, according to Libanius on Demosthenes (ce. 
Mid. p. 510) ten, one from every tribe. They 
seem to have undertaken their official duties in 
turns, but in what manner is unknown. Among 
the external distinctions of a Gymnasiarch were a 
purple cloak and white shoes (Plut. Anton. 33). 
In early times the office of Gymnasiarch lasted for 
a year, but under the Roman emperors we find 
that sometimes they held it only for a month, so 
that there were twelve or thirteen Gymnasiarchs 
in one year. This office seems to have been con- 
sidered so great an honour that even Roman gen- 
erals and emperors were ambitious to hold it, 
Other Greek towns, like Athens, bad their own 
Gymnasiarchs, but we do not know whether, or to 
what extent, their duties differed from the Athe- 
nian Gymnasiarchs. In Cyrené the office was 
sometimes held by women. 

An office which is not mentioned before the 
time of the Roman emperors, but was never- 
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theless decidedly connected with 
the gymnasia, is that of Cosmetes. 
He had to arrange certain games, 
to register the names and keep 
the lists of the ephebi, and to main- 
tain order and discipline among 
them. He was assisted by an An- 
ticosmetes and two Hypocosmetae. 
This officer appears only after the 
reorganization of the gymnasia in 
the second century B.C., when they 
served also as places for intellectual 
instruction. See EDUCATION, p. 572. 

An office of very great impor- 
tance, in an educational point of 
view, was that of the Sophronistae 
(c@ppooral). Their province was 
to inspire the youth with a love of 
sodpocivn, and to protect this vir- 
tue against all injurious influences. 
In early times their number at Ath- 
ens was ten, one from every tribe, 
with a salary of one drachma per 
day (Ztym. Mag.s.h.v.). Their duty 
not only required them to be pres- 
ent at allthe games of the ephebi, 
but to watch and correct their con- 
duct wherever they might meet 
them, both within and without the 
gymnasium. 

The instructions in the palaestrae, sometimes 
attached to gymnasia, were given by the Gymnas- 
tae (yupvacrai) and the Paedotribae (atdorpiBar) ; 
at a later period Hypopaedotribae were added. 
The Paedotribes was required to possess a knowl- 
edge of all the various exercises which were per- 
formed by the gymnasia; the Gymnastes was the 
superior teacher, and was expected to know the 
physiological effects and influences on the consti- 
tution of the youths, and therefore assigned to 
each of them those exercises which he thought 
most suitable. 

The anointing of the bodies of the youths, and 
strewing them with dust, before they commenced 
their exercises, as well as the regulation of their 
diet, was the duty of the Aliptae. (See ALIPTAE.) 
These men sometimes also acted as surgeons or 
teachers. Galen mentions among the gymnastic 
teachers a odaipiotixds, or teacher of the various 
games at ball; and it is not improbable that in 
some cases particular games may have been taught 
by separate persons. 

The games and exercises which were performed 
in the gymnasia seem, on the whole, to have been 
the same throughout Greece. Among the Dorians, 
however, they were regarded chiefly as institutions 
for hardening the body and for military training ; 
among the Ionians, and especially the Athenians, 
they had an additional and higher object, namely, 
to give to the body and its movements grace and 
beauty, and to make it the basis of a healthy and 
sound mind. 

Among the games we may mention: (1) The 
ball (aaiptots, opapopayia, ete. ), which was in 
universal favour, and was here, in Greece, as at 
Rome, played in a variety of ways, as appears 
from the words dréppagis, émicxupos, pawivda, or 
dpraorov, etc. Every gymnasium contained one 
large room for the purpose of playing at ball in it 
(oatpiotnpiov). (2) Maltew éAxvorivda, Stedkv- 
orivda, or dtd ypappijs, was a game in which one 
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The Wrestlers. 


(Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 


boy, holding one end of a rope, tried to pull the 
boy who held its other end across a line marked 
between them on the ground. (3) The top (8éu87é, 
BéuBré, pouBos, orpdBros), which was as common 
an amusement with Greek boys as in our own 
days. (4) The wevrad:6os, which was a game with 
five stones, which were thrown up from the upper 
part of the hand and caught in the palm. (5) 
Skarrépda, Which was a game in which a rope was 
drawn through the upper part of a tree or a post. 
Two boys, one on each side of the post, turning 
their backs towards one another, took hold of the 
ends of the rope and tried to pull each other up. 
This sport was also one of the amusements at the 
Attic Dionysia, These few games will suffice to 
show the character of the gymnastic sports. 

The more important games, such as running 
(Spopos ), throwing of the Sicxos and the dkoy, 
jumping and leaping (dua, with and without 
dAripes ), wrestling (mdAn), boxing (mvypun), the 
pancratium (mayxparioy, révrabXov, Naurradnopia), * 
dancing (épynors), ete., are described in separate 
articles, 

A gymnasium was, as Vitruvius observes, not a 
Roman institution, and Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
(Ant. Rom. vii. 70-72) expressly states that the 
whole dyovorikn of the Romans, though it was 
practised at an early period in the Ludi Maximi, 
was introduced among the Romans from Greece. 
Their attention, however, to developing and 
strengthening the body by exercises was consider- 
able, though only for military purposes. The reg- 
ular training of boys in the Greek gymnastics was 
foreign to Roman manners, and even held in con- 
tempt (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 40). Towards the end 
of the Republic many wealthy Romans, who had 
acquired a taste for Greek manners, used to attach 
to their villas small places for bodily exercise, 
sometimes called gymnasia, sometimes palaestrae, 
and to adorn them with beautiful works of art. 
The emperor Nero was the first who built a public 
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gymnasium at Rome (Suet. Ner. 12); another was 
erected by Commodus (Herodian, i. 12,4). But al- 
though these institutions were intended to intro- 
duce Greek gymnastics among the Romans, yet 
they never gained any great importance, as the 
magnificent thermae, amphitheatres, and other 
colossal buildings had always greater charms for 
the Romans than the gymnasia. 

See Burette, Histoire des Athlétes, in the Mém. de 
VAcad. des Inscript. i. 3; G. Lébker, Die Gymnastik 
der Hellenen (Miinster, 1835); Wachsmuth, Hellen. 
Alterth. vol. ii. p. 344, etc., 2d ed.; Miiller, Dorier, 
iv. 5, § 4, ete. ; Becker-G6ll, Charikles, ii, 213-251; 
Gallus, iii. 168-188; and especially J. H. Krause, 
Die Gymnastik u. Agonistik der Hellenen (Leipzig, 
1841); and Dittenberger, De Ephebis Atticis (ib. 
1863). The histories of education among the an- 
cients, especially that of Grasberger, likewise con- 
tain much useful information on the subject. See 
ATHLETAE; EDUCATION. 

Gymnastes (yupvacrns). See GYMNASIUM. 

Gymnastics. See ATHLETAE; GYMNASIUM. 

Gymnesiae (Tuprvncia vicot). 

Gymnesii or Gymnétes (yupr7ovoe or yupv7res). 
A class of bond-slaves at Argos, who may be com- 
pared with the Helots at Sparta (Steph. Byz. s. v. 
Xios; Pollux, iii. 83). Their name shows that they 
attended their masters on military service in the 
capacity of light-armed troops, but no particulars 
are known about them. 

Gymnétae (yuprv7jra). A name for the different 
sorts of sharp-shooters employed in the Greek 
armies since the Persian Wars, in place of the 
light-armed slaves. It was only after the expe- 
dition of the Ten Thousand that they came to 
form an essential part of a Greek army. They 
were generally recruited from the barbarous na- 
tions who were specially distinguished in the use 
of particular missiles. The archers (rof6raz), for 
instance, were generally Cretans, the slingers 
(odevdovnrat) Rhodians and Thessalians, while the 
javelin men (dxoyticrat) were taken from the semi- 
Hellenic populations in the west of Greece, nota- 
bly the Aetolians and Acarnanians. The common 
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characteristic of all these troops was the absence 
It was among the Lace- | 


of all defensive weapons. 
daemonians that they were introduced latest. Alex- 
ander the Great had a corps of 2000 of them, with 
which he opened his campaign against the Per- 
sians. Half of these were spearmen and the other 
half archers. See EXERCITUS. 


Gymnopaedia (yupvoracdia). 


of July in honour of Apollo, Artemis, and Leto 
(Pausan. iii. 11, § 7). It was an exhibition of all 
kinds of accomplishments in gymnastics, music, 
and dancing, given by boys, youths, and men for 
the benefit of the citizens and of the numerous 
strangers who flocked to Sparta for the occasion, 
and were hospitably entertained there. Old bach- 


elors were excluded from the festivities (Sch6mann, | 


Antiq. i. 264, Eng. transl.). 

Gymnosophistae (Tvypvocogicrai). Naked 
Sages.” A name given by the Greek writers to a 
certain class of Indian ascetics belonging to the 
caste of the Brahmins, and who, in accordance 
with the prevalent belief, thought that, by sub- 
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A great festival | 
held at Sparta from about the 6th to the 10th | 
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jecting the body to sufferings and privations, and 
by withdrawing from all intercourse with man- 
kind, they could effect a reunion of the spiritual 
nature of man with the divine essence. Most of 
these ascetics dispensed almost entirely with the 
use of clothes, and many of them went entirely 
naked. Hence the name applied to them by the 
Greeks. Many of these hermits appear in former 
times to have studied the abstract sciences with 
great success, and they have always been con- 
sidered by the orthodox Hindus as the wisest and 
holiest ot mankind. The Gymnosophists often 
burned themselves alive, as Calanus did in the 
presence of Alexander (Arrian, Anab. vii. 18; Plut. 
Alex. 65 foll.; Diod. Sic. xvii. 107). 

Gynaeconitis (yuvaikwviris). See Domus, p. 539. 


Gynaecon6émi (yvvaikovdpo). Magistrates in 
many Greek States, who exercised a censorship 
over the conduct of women and to some extent of 
men also, especially the young. At Sparta there 
were aidovonor, but not yuvatkovouo. The far- 
reaching Spartan discipline brought both sexes 
alike under the control of the authorities, and 
such special officers may not have been required. 
Aristotle mentions them as a well-known institu- 
tion in two passages of the Politica (iv. 12 [15], 
§ 9; vi. 5 [8], § 13), and each time observes that 
they were characteristic of aristocracies rather 
than of oligarchies or democracies —a remark 
which alone is almost sufficient to prove that 
they did not exist at Athens in his time. We find 
them at Chaeronea, Syracuse, Andania, and at 
Gambreion near Pergamum. 

They were associated with the Areopagus in the 
maintenance of public decency and the enforce- 
ment of sumptuary laws. They superintended 
even the meetings of friends’in their private 
houses —e. g. at weddings, and on other festive 
occasions. Meetings of this kind were not allowed 
to consist of more than thirty persons, and the 
yuvatkovopo. had the right of entering any house 
and sending away all the guests above that num- 
ber. They also controlled the eccentricities of fe- 
'male attire; women who went unsuitably dressed 
in publie were liable to a fine of 1000 drachmas, 
and these fines were recorded on a tablet sus- 
pended to a plane-tree in the Ceramicus (Harpocrat. 
S. V. Ore xvas; Hesychius, s. v. wAdravos). The 
number of these officers and the mode of their 
appointment are alike unknown. 

Gyndes (Tvvéns). A river of Assyria, rising 
in the country of the Matieni (in the mountains 
of Kurdistan) and flowing into the Tigris, cele- 
brated through the story that Cyrus the Great drew 
off its waters by 360 channels. See Herod. i. 189. 


One who takes casts in plaster 
See Cassiod. Var. Ep. vii. 5. 


Gypsoplastes. 
of Paris (gypsum). 

Gyrton or Gyrtona (Tupray, Tuprovn). An 
ancient town in Pelasgiotis in Thessaly, on the 
'Peneus. 
Gythium (Piéior, Tvdeiov). An ancient seaport 
|town of Laconia, situated near the head of the 
|Laconian Gulf, southwest of the mouth of the 
Lehre Eurotas. In the Second Persian War, the 
| Spartan fleet was stationed here, and here the 
Athenians under Tolmides burned the Spartan ar- 
senal in B.C, 455 (Thuc. i. 102), 
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H, as a symbol. 

IN GREEK.—H = jpépas, npepadv, tus (C. I. G. 
5762) dpas (ib. 3013). 

In Latiy.—H=habet (habens), hic (and its 
forms), heres, homo, hora. H H=heredes. 

H-A=Herculaneus Augustalis. 

H-B=homo bonus. 

H-C =hic conditus, Hispania Citerior, honoris 
causa, honore contentus, horrearius cohortis. 

H-F=heres fecit, honestissima femina, honore 
functus. 

H-I = Hercules invictus. 

H-L=haee lex, hic locus, 

H-M=hoc monumentum (very frequent), ho- 
nesta missione. 

H-P =heres posuit, hic positus. 

H-V = Hercules victor, honore usus. 

H-B-F =homini bono fecit. 

H:B-Q=hic bene quiescat. 

H-D:S =heres de suo. 

H-E-F = heres eius fecit. 

H-E-P =hie est positus. 

H-E-T = heredes ex testamento. 

H-L-O = (uti) hac lege oportebit. 

H-L-R= (ante) hanc legem rogatam. 

H-M:V =honestae memoriae vir. 

H-N-C = Hispania Nova Citerior. 

H-P-C=heres ponendum curavit. 

H:-P:-R=hostes populi Romani. 

H-A-I-R =honore accepto impensam reliquit. 

H-B-M-F = heres bene merenti fecit. 

H-£-N-S = heredem exterum non sequetur. 

H-M I-A =huic monumento itus actus. 

H:S-B-Q =hice situs bene quiescat. 

H-S:0-B =hie situs; ossa bene. 

H-V-V-‘S=Hereculi victori votum solvit. 

H-A-S:F-C = heres a se faciundum curavit. 

H-C-E-C-E-B-Q=hic conditus est; cineres ei 
bene quiescant. 

H:C-S:P-P=honore contentus sua pecunia po- 
suit. 

H-L:D-M-A = huic loco dolus malus abesto. 

H-L:S:H-N-S = hic locus sepulturae heredem non 
sequetur, 

H-L-T-C-S = hune locum. tessellavit cum suis. 

H-M:A‘H'N-P=hoe monumentum ad _ heredes 
non pertinebit. 

H:-M:D-M:A-B-M:-M:C=huic monumento dolus 
malus abesto, bene merenti memoriae causa, 

H-M’S'S'H'N'S = hoc monumentum, sive sepul- 
crum, heredem non sequetur. 

H:0:T-B:'Q=hice ossa tibi bene quiescant. 

H-S-E-S:T-T-L= hic situs est, sit tibi terra levis. 

H'S:E-T-F-1'H-F-C =hie situs est, titulum fieri 
iussit, heres faciundum curavit. 

H-S:H:A-N'L= hoe sepulerum heredibus aba- 
lienare non licet. 

H-V:0'B-Q =hic volo ossa bene quiescant. 

H'V'S‘R'L'D-D‘D =honore usus sumptus re- 
nisit, loco dato decreto decurionum. 

Habena. (1) (jvia). Mostly in the plural. Reins 
for driving; hence jvioxos, & charioteer or driver. 
(2) (putaywyevs). A halter-rope (Ammian. xix. 8, 7). 
(3) The sheets of a sail—i.e. the ropes by which 
the lower ends of the sail are braced or slacked 


(Val. Flacc. iv. 679). (4) The word is also used in 
general of any strap or thong, as the strap of a 
spear (see AMENTUM), the thong of a sandal (Gell. 
xiii. 21, 2), of a helmet (Val. Flace. vi. 365), the 
thong of a whip (Ovid, Her. ix. 81), and in medi- 
cine, a bandage (Suet. Aug. 80). 

Hades (“Acdns). According to the belief cur- 
rent among the Greeks, the world of the dead, or 
the abode of Hades, with its wide doors, was in 
the depths of the earth. In the Odyssey, its en- 
trance and outer court were on the western side 
of the river Oceanus, in the ground sacred to Per- 
sephoné, with its grove of barren willows and pop- 
lars. Here was the home of the Cimmerians, veiled 
in darkness and cloud, where the sun never shines. 
This court, and indeed the lower world in gen- 
eral, is a meadow of asphodel, an unattractive 
weed of dreary aspect usually planted on graves. 
The actual abode of the subterranean powers is 
Erebus ("Epefos ), or the impenetrable darkness. 
In later times entrances to the lower world were 
imagined in other places where there were cavern- 
ous hollows which looked as if they led into the 
bowels of the earth. Such places were Hermioné 
and the promontory of Taenarum in the Pelopon- 
nesus, Heraclea on the Euxine, and Cumae in Italy, 
where the mythical Cimmerii were also localized. 
The lower world of Homer is intersected by great 
rivers—the Styx, Acheron (“river of woe”), 
Cocytus (‘river of wailing”), a branch of the Styx, 
Phlegethon and Pyriphlegethon (‘rivers of fire”). 
The last two unite and join the waters of the 
Acheron. In the post-Homeric legend, these rivers 
are represented as surrounding the infernal re- 
gions, and another river appears with them, that 
of Lethé, or oblivion. In the waters of Lethé the 
souls of the dead drank forgetfulness of their 
earthly existence. The lower world once con- 
ceived as separated from the upper by these rivers, 
the idea of a ferryman arose. This was Charon 
(q. v.), the son of Erebus and of Nyx, a gloomy, 
sullen old man, who took the souls in his boat 
across Acheron into the realm of shadows. The 
souls were brought down from the upper world 
by Hermes, and paid the ferryman an obolus, which 
was put for this purpose into the mouths of the 
dead. Charon had the right to refuse a passage 
to souls whose bodies had not been duly buried. 
(See Funus, p. 697.) In Homer it is the spirits 
themselves who refuse to receive any one to whom 
funeral honours have not been paid. At the gate 
lies the dog Cerberus, son of Typhaon and Echidna. 
He is a terrible monster with three heads, and 
mane and tail of snakes. He is friendly to the 
spirits who enter, but if any one tries to escape 
he seizes him and holds him fast. 

The ghosts of the dead were in ancient times 
conceived as incorporeal images of their former 
selves, without mind or consciousness. In the 
Odyssey the seer Tiresias is the only one who has 
retained his consciousness and judgment, and this 
as an exceptional gift of Persephoné. But they 
have the power of drinking the blood of animals, 
and having done so they recover their conscious- 
ness and power of speech. The soul, therefore, is 
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not conceived as entirely annihilated. The ghosts 
retain the outer form of their body, and follow, 
but instinctively only, what was their favourite 
pursuit in life. Orion in Homer is still a hunter, 
Minos sits in judgment, as when alive. Perhaps 
the punishments inflicted in Homer on Tityus, 
Tantalus, and Sisyphus (Ixion, the Danaides, Piri- 
thoiis, and others belong to a later story) should 
be regarded in this light. The penalties inflicted 
on them in the upper world may be merely trans- 
ferred by Homer to their ghostly existence; for 
the idea of a sensible punishment is not consistent 
with that of an unconscious continuance in being. 
It must be remembered, at the same time, that 
Homer several times mentions that the Erinyes 
punish perjurers after death. It must be con- 
cluded, then, that the ancient belief is, in this in- 
stance, found side by side with the later and gen- 
erally received idea that the dead, even without 
drinking blood, preserved their consciousness and 
power of speech. Connected with it is the notion 
that they have the power of influencing men’s life 
on earth in various ways. The most ancient be- 
lief knows nothing of future rewards of the right- 
eous, or, indeed, of any complete separation between 
the just and the unjust, or of a judgment to make 
the necessary awards. The judges of the dead are 
in the later legend Minos, Rhadamanthys, Aeacus, 
and Triptolemus. It was a later age, too, which 
transferred Elysium and Tartarus to the lower 
world—Elysium as the abode of the blessed, and 
Tartarus as that of the damned. In the earlier 
belief these regions had nothing to do with the 
realm of Hades. The name Tartarus (Taprapos) 
was in later times often applied to the whole of 
the lower world. The spirits of those who had 
lived a life of average merit were imagined as 
wandering on the asphodel meadow. See in Eng- 
lish literature the Epic of Hades, by Lewis Morris, 
and Ades, King of Hell, by Buchanan. 

In general it must be said that the ancient ideas 
of a future life were always subject to considerable 
changes, owing to the influence of the doctrines 
taught in the mysteries, and the representations 
of poets, philosophers, sculptors, and painters, 
(See PotyGnotvus.) The general tendency was to 
multiply the terrors of Hades, especially at the 
gates and in Tartarus. (For the deities of the 
lower world, see EUMENIDES; HADES; PERSEPH- 
onz.)- The Greek beliefs on the subject found 
their way to Rome through the instrumentality 
of the poets, especially Vergil; but they did not 
entirely supplant the national traditions. See 
Alger, Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future 
Life, with an exhaustive bibliography of the subject 
(10th ed. Boston, 1880); Ettig, Acheruntica (Leipzig, 
1891); and the articles Lakes; LARVAE; MANES; 
Mani4; ORCUS. 

Hades (’Aidns; Attic, “Avdys or aédns [aidns]). 
In Greek mythology, the son of Cronus and Rhea, 
who received the dominion of the lower world 
at the division of the universe after the fall 
of Cronus, his brothers, Zeus and Poseidon, being 
made lords respectively of the sky and sea. With 
his queen Persephoné he held sway over the oth- 
er powers of the infernal regions, and over the 
ghosts of the dead. The symbol of his invisible 
empire was the helmet that made men invisible. 
This was given to him by the Cyclopes to aid him 
in the battle of the gods with the Giants. Orig- 
inally he was, to all appearance, conceived as 
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bringing down the dead himself to the lower world 
in his chariot, or as driving them down with his 
staff; but in the later belief the office of conductor 
of souls belonged to Hermes. Hades is the enemy 
of all life, heartless and inexorable, and hated, ac- 
cordingly, by gods and men. Sacrifice and prayer 
are of no avail with him, and he is therefore only 
worshipped on exceptional occasions. But, like 
Persephoné, he was sometimes represented in a 
milder light, being called Pluto (MAodrar, Modros), 
or the giver of wealth. This because it is from 
the depths of the earth that corn and its attendant 
blessings are produced. As old as Hesiod is the 
advice to the plougher to call upon Zeus of the 
lower world, as well as upon Demeter. He is also 
styled Polydectes and Polydegmon, as receiving at 
last all men in his realms. 


Hades. 


(Palazzo Chigi, Rome.) 


The most celebrated of the myths referring to 
Hades is that of the rape of Persephoné. In works 
of art he is represented as resembling his brothers 
Zeus and Poseidon, but with gloomy features and 
hair falling over his brow, the key of the infernal 
world in his hand, and the dog Cerberus at his 
side. Sometimes he appears as a god of agricult- 
ure, with a cornucopia, or a two-pronged pickaxe. 
The plants sacred to him were the cypress and the 
narcissus; black sheep were offered to him in sac- 
rifice. When mortals invoked him, they struck 
the earth with the hand. 

By the Romans Hades was identified partly with 
Orcus, partly with Dis. 

Hadranum (“Adpavoy). A town of Sicily, near 
Mount Aetna, having in its vicinity a river of the 
name of Hadranus. It was founded by Dionysius 
(Diod, Sic. xiv. 38). 

Hadria. See HapriaTiIcuM MARE. 

HadrianopGlis (AdpiavdroXis). The modern Ad- 
rianople. A town in Thrace, on the right bank of 
the Hebrus, situated in an extensive plain, found- 
ed by the emperor Hadrian. In the Middle Ages 
it ranked second to Constantinople alone. 


Hadrianus, Pusiius Artivus. (1) A Roman em- 
peror, born at Rome a.p. 76, He lost his father 
when ten years of age, and had for his guardians 
Trajan, who was his relation, and Cornelius Ta- 
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tianus, a Roman knight. His father’s name was 
Aeliuns Hadrianus Afer. It is conjectured that 
the surname of Afer was given the latter because 
he had been governor of Africa, and that he is the 
same Hadrianus who put the martyr Leontius to 
death at Tripolis in the reigu of Vespasian. Ha- 
drian’s father was Trajan’s first cousin ; for he was 
the son of Ulpia, the sister of Marcus Ulpius Tra- 
janus, the emperor Trajan’s father. Hadrian be- 
gan very early to serve in the army, and was tri- 
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bune of a legion before Domitian’s death. The 
forces in Lower Moesia chose him to congratulate 
Trajan upon his being adopted by Nerva, and it 
was he that acquainted Trajan with the first news 
of Nerva’s death. He regained the emperor’s fa- 
vour, which he had almost entirely lost by his ex- 
travagant expenses and the debts which he had in 
consequence incurred, and finally married Trajan’s 
grandniece, Sabina, chiefly through the aid of 
Plotina the empress. His subsequent rise was rap- 
id, and he was the companion of Trajan in most 
of his expeditions. He particularly distinguished 
himself in the war against the Dacians, and was 
successively appointed praetor, governor of Pan- 
nonia, and consul. The orations he composed for 
Trajan increased his fame (Spart. Hadr.). Af- 
ter the siege of Atra, in Arabia, Trajan left him 
in command of his army, and when he found his 
death approaching, adopted him, although the re- 
ality of this adoption is disputed by some authori- 
ties, who attribute his elevation to the intrigues 
of Plotina. 

On the death of Trajan he assumed the reins 
of government (A.D. 117), with the coneurrence 
of the Syrian army. The Senate readily rati- 
fied the act. The first care of Hadrian was to 
make a peace with the Persians, and to restore 
all the provinces just taken from them, making 
the Euphrates the boundary of the Roman Empire. 
He had then to turn his attention to certain re- 
volts and insurrections in Egypt, Libya, and Pales- 
tine; and, after quickly concluding a peace with 
the Parthians, returned to Rome, a.p. 118. The 
Senate decreed him a triumph, and honoured him 
with the title of Pater Patriae; but he refused 
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both, and required that Trajan’s image should tri- 
umph. He sought popularity by a repeal of fit- 
teen years accumulation of arrears of public debt, 
by a vast reduction of taxation generally and by 
immense largesses to the people. He was less 
generous to certain senators accused of a plot 
against him, four of whom, although of consular 
rank and intimates of Trajan, he caused to be prt 
to death. 

A year after his return to Rome, Hadrian 
marched against the Alani, the Sarmatians, and 
the Dacians, but showed a greater desire to make 
peace with the barbarians than to extend the 
prowess of the Roman arms. This policy has been 
attributed to envy of the fame of his warlike 
predecessor; but a due consideration of the subse- 
quent history of the Empire will amply justify him 
against the imputation ; for it had reached an ex- 
tent which rendered all increase to its limits a 
source of weakness rather than of strength. Ha- 
drian was an active and incessant traveller, visiting 
every province in the Empire, not simply to in- 
dulge his curiosity, but to inspect the administra- 
tion of government, repress abuses, erect and re- 
pair public edifices, and exercise all the vigilance 
of personal examination. (See Diirr, Die Reisen des 
Kaisers Hadrian (Vienna, 1881]). In a.p. 120, he 
passed over from Gaul to Britain, where he caused 
a wall to be built from the month of the Tyne to 
Solway Frith, in order to secure the Roman proy- 
inces from the incursions of the Caledonians. 

Like Trajan, he lived familiarly with his friends, 
but was much more suspicious, and would not re- 
pose in'them the same confidence. When at Rome 
he cultivated all kinds of literature, conversing 
with learned men, and giving and receiving infor- 
mation in their society. Hadrian had once again 
to visit the East to repress the Parthians, who paid 
little regard to treaties. On his return he passed 
the winter at Athens, and was initiated in the Eleu- 
sinian Mysteries. He published no edict against the 
Christians, yet they nevertheless suffered consider- 
able persecution, until, upon the remonstrance of 
Quadratus, bishop of Athens, and Aristides, an em- 
inent Christian, he ordered the persecution to 
cease; but no credit is due to the unauthorized as- 
sertion of Lampridius that he thought of building 
a temple to the Saviour. His treatment of the 
Jews, on the other hand, was extremely severe, 
though ample provocation had been given by 
that turbulent people, for they had raised disturb- 
ances towards the end of Trajan’s reign, which 
were not completely quelled until the second year 
of Hadrian. But now a more formidable insur- 
rection broke out under Bareochebas (“Son of a 
Star”), who, though a robber by profession, had 
given himself out as the Messiah. It required a 
war of three years to reduce the revolted. Jews to 
complete subjection, and after this was accom- 
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plished, there was scarcely any indignity that was 
not inflicted on the conquered nation. Jerusalem 
was rebuilt under the new title of Aelia Capitoli- 
na, uniting the family name of the emperor with 


Hadrian. (British Museum.) 

the Roman surname of Iupiter; and in the execu- 
tion of his plan Hadrian studiously profaned all 
the places which had been most revered by both 
Jews and Christians, whom he seems to have 
confounded together. He built a temple in hon- 
our of Iupiter Capitolinus upon the mountain 
where had stood that of the true God; placed 
a marble hog upon that gate of the city which 
looked towards Bethlehem; erected in the place 
where Jesus was crucified a statue of Venus; 
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mode of life, died soon after, and Hadrian made 
a very excellent selection in the person of An- 
toninus. (See ANTONINUS Prus.) Hadrian died 
not long after at Baiae, a.p. 138, in the sixty- 
third year of his age and the twenty-second of 
his reign. His disorder was the dropsy, from 
which disease his sufferings were so great as ap- 
parently to affect his reason. 

Hadrian was, in general, a just and able ruler, 
yet there were times when he showed himself 
revengeful, suspicious, and cruel. His treatment 
of bis wife Sabina does no honour to his memory, 
his passion for Antinoiis (q. v.) taints it; while his 
excessive superstition, to which even that favourite 
fell a victim, entitles him to a large measure of 


contempt. He was, in fact, a peculiar character, 
full of paradoxes—witty, pedantic, droll, dull, im- 
pulsive, sociable, suspicious, morbidly self -con- 
scious, and persevering in nothing. The greater 
portion of the Romans appear to have formed a just 
estimate of his character long before his death, 
and it was with difficulty that Antoninus could 
obtain from the Senate the usual compliment of 
having him ranked among the gods. Their dread 
of the soldiery, by whom Hadrian was greatly be- 
loved, appears to have conquered their reluctance. 

Hadrian did much towards restoring and im- 

proving the city of Rome. He also erected a 
splendid temple to Trajan, a temple to Venus and 
| Roma, and the great Mausoleum in the district 
| beyond the Tiber, now known as the Castle of St. 
| Angelo. In this, he and a number of his succes- 
| sors were buried. For an illustration of it see the 
| article MAUSOLEUM. 

Hadrian wrote several works. He was fond of 
| entering the lists against the poets, philosophers, 
and orators of the day, and Photius mentions sev- 

eral declamations of the emperor’s, written for 
such occasions, as still existing in his time, and 
not devoid of elegance. Hadrian composed a his- 
_tory of his own times, which he published under 
| the name of his freedman Phlegon; and Doritheus 
the grammarian made at a subsequent period a 
| collection of his decisions and rescripts. All that 
| we have of his productions at the present day are 
some speeches, decrees, and (Greek) epigrams, and 
an epigrammatic address to his soul, written a 


and in that where he rose from the 
dead, an image of Iupiter. In the 
grotto of Bethlehem, where the 
Saviour was born, he established 
the worship of Adonis. The Jews 
were also forbidden the very sight 
of Jerusalem, which they were not 
permitted to enter save on one day 
in the year—the anniversary of the 
destruction of the city. After the 
eonclusion of the Jewish War Ha- 
driar returned to Italy, where a lin- 
gering illness put a stop to his 
unsettled mode of life, and event- 
ually terminated his existence. 
Having no children of his own, Ha- 
drian first adopted for his successot 
L. Ceionius Commodus, more gener- 
ally known by the name of Verus, 
to which last he prefixed that of 
Aelius after his adoption by the 
emperor. Verus, however, who was 
remarkable for nothing but his ex- 
eessive effeminacy and debauched 
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short time before his death, and remarkable for its 
beauty. It suggested to Pope his “ Vital spark of 
heavenly flame,” and runs as follows: 
“ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca. 


Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis jocos?”’ 


(Spart. Had. 25.) See Gregorovius, Geschichte des 
Kaisers Hadrianus (1851). 

(2) A philosopher of Tyre, who studied under 
Herodes, and taught rhetoric after him at Ath- 
ens. He was also secretary to the emperor Com- 
modus (dyttypapeds tov emorodoy). He died at 
Rome after having attained the age of eighty 
years. There are only fragments remaining of the 
works of this writer. 


Hadriaticum Mare. The Adriatic Sea (6 “Aé- 
pias), properly called by the Romans MARE SuPE- 
RUM or Upper Sea, as opposed to the Mare Infernm 
or Tyrrhenian Sea. The Romans also, in imitation 
of the Greeks, used the feminine form HapRIA or 
Apria. The Adriatic separated Italy from Illy- 
ricum, Dalmatia, and Epirus, and is connected at 
its southern extremity with the Ionian Sea. It 
was first explored by the Phocaeans of the Greeks 
(Herod. i. 163). The ancient writers frequently 
speak of it as dreaded by sailors for its sudden 
storms (Hor. Carm. i. 3, 15; ili. 9, 23, etc.). The 
name is derived from the Etruscan city Hatria, at 
the mouth of the Padus (Po). 


Hadrumétum or Adrumétum (’Adpovpnror). 
A flourishing city founded by the Phenicians in 
North Africa, and the capital of Bycazena under 
the Romans. 


Haemon (Aipov). (1) The son of Pelasgus and 
father of Thessalus, from whom the ancient name 
of Thessaly, Haemonia or Aemonia, was believed 
to be derived. The Roman poets frequently use 
the adjective Haemonius as equivalent to Thessa- 
licus. (2) Son of Creon of Thebes, and in love 
with Antigoné. He killed himself on hearing that 
she had been condemned by his father to be en- 
tombed alive. 


Haemonia (Aipovia). See HAEMON. 


Haemus (Aiyos). The modern Balkans. A lofty 
range of mountains separating Thrace and Moesia. 
The pass over them most used in antiquity was 
in the western part of the range, called Succi or 
Succorum Angustiae, also Porta Traiani (Sulu Der- 
bend), between Philippopolis and Serdica. The fab- 
ulous origin of the range is that Haemus and his 
wife Rhodopé were changed into mountains for 
daring to call themselves Zeus and Heré (Ovid, 
Met. vi. 87). 


Haeres. See HERES. 

Hagnus (‘Ayvoids). A deme of Attica, west 
of Paeania, and belonging to the tribe Acaman- 
tis. 

Hair. See Coma. 

Hairdressers. See TONSOR. 

Hairpins. See Acus. 


Halae (‘Adai). (1) HALAE ARAPHENYDES (’Apa- 
pyvides). A deme of Attica belonging to the tribe 
Aegeis. It served as the harbour of Brauron and 
possessed a temple of Artemis. (2) HaLar ABpxo- 
NIDES (Aifwvides). A deme of Attica belonging to 
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the tribe Cecropis. It was situated on the west- 
ern coast. (3) A town on the Opuntian Gulf. 


Halcydné or Alcy6né (’Adxvovn). (1) A Pleiad, 
daughter of Atlas and Pleioné, and beloved by Po- 
seidon. (2) Daughter of Aeolus and Enareté or 
Aegialé, and wife of Ceyx. They lived so happily 
that they were presumptuous enough to call each 
other Zeus and Heré, for which Zeus metamor- 
phosed them into birds. Others relate that Ceyx 
perished in a shipwreck; that Alcyoné, for grief, 
threw herself into the sea; and that the gods, out 
of compassion, changed the two into birds. It was 
fabled that during the seven days before, and as 
many after, the shortest day of the year, while the 
female bird was breeding, there always prevailed 
calms at sea—hence our expression “halcyon 
days.” For the use of this myth in English liter- 
ature, see F. Tennyson’s Halcyone; E. W. Gosse, 
Alcyone (a sonnet in dialogue); and Mrs. Preston’s 
Alcyone. 

Hales ("Adns). (1) A river of Ionia, near Colo- 
phon, famous for the coldness of its water. (2) A 
river in the island of Cos. 


Halésa or Alaesa ("AX\aioa). A town on the 
northern coast of Sicily, on the river Halesus, 
founded by the Greek mercenaries of Archonides, 
a chief of the Siculi, and originally called ARCHO- 
NIDION. 

Halesus. A chief of the Auruncans and Oscans, 
the son of a soothsayer, and an ally of Turnus, 
slain by Evander. He came to Italy from Argos 
in Greece, whence he is called Agamemnonius, 
Atrides, or Argolicus. He is said to have founded 
Falerii (Serv. ad. Verg. Aen. vii. 723). 

Half-uncials. 

Halia (dXia). The Spartan Assembly. 


Halia. See HELIOs, p. 780. 

Haliacmon (‘ANidxyev). The modern Vistriza. 
An important river in Macedonia, rising in the 
Tymphaean mountains, forming the boundary be- 
tween Eordaea and Pieria, and falling into the 
Thermaic Gulf. Caesar incorrectly makes it the 
boundary between Macedonia and Thessaly. 


Haliartus (‘AXiapros). An ancient town in 
Boeotia, south of the lake Copais, destroyed by 
Xerxes in his invasion of Greece (B.c. 480), but 
afterwards rebuilt. Under its walls Lysander lost 
his life (395). 1 


Halias (‘AXias). A district on the coast of Argo- 
lis between Asiné and Hermioné, so called because 
fishing was the chief occupation of its inhabitants. 
Their town was called Haliae or Halies. 


Halicarnassus (‘Adicapyacods). The modern 
Budrum, A celebrated city of Asia Minor, stood 
in the southwestern part of Caria, opposite to the 
island of Cos. It was founded by Dorians from 
Troezen. With the rest of the coast of Asia Mi- 
nor it fell under the dominion of the Persians, at 
an early period of whose rule Lygdamis made him- 
self tyrant of the city, and founded a dynasty 
which lasted for some generations. His daughter 
Artemisia assisted Xerxes in his expedition against 
Greece. Halicarnassus was celebrated for the 
Mausoleum, a magnificent edifice which Artemisia 
II. built as a tomb for her husband Mausolus (B.c. 
352), and which was adorned with the works of 
the most eminent Greek sculptors of the age. 
(See ARCHITECTURA.) Fragments of these sculpt- 
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ures, which were discovered built into the walls 
of the citadel of Budrum, are now in the British 
Museum. Halicarnassus was the birthplace of 
the historians Herodotus and Dionysius. See New- 
ton, Discoveries at Halicarnassus (1862-63). 


Halic¥ae (‘AXixva:). A town in the northwest 
of Sicily, between Entella and Lilybaeum, long in 
the possession of the Carthaginians. 

Halimus (‘AAwovs). A deme of Attica, a little 
south of Athens, and belonging to the tribe Leontis. 


Halipédon (‘AXimedov). A plain near the Pirae- 
us in Attica, - 

Halirrhothius (“Adippd@ios ). ~The son of Posei- 
don and Euryté, who attempted to violate Aleippé, 
daughter of Ares and Agraulos, but was slain by 
Ares. Ares was brought to trial by Poseidon for 
this murder, on the hill at Athens, which was 
hence called Areopagus, or Hill of Ares. 

Halitisa (‘A\vodoa). Now Karavi; an island in 
the Argolic Gulf. 

Halizones (‘A\:(éves). A people of Bithynia, 
with a capital city Alybé (Z1. ii. 856). 

Halm, Karu. A distinguished classical scholar, 
born at Munich in 1809. He was educated at the 
University of Munich, and from 1839 to 1849 taught 
in Speier and Hadamar. In 1849 he was made Rec- 
tor of the Maximilians Gymnasium at Munich, and 
in 1856 Professor of Classical Philology in the Uni- 
versity of Munich and Director of the Royal Li- 
brary. He died at Munich, October 10th, 1882. 
His principal works are critical editions of Cicero 
(1845-56), Quintilian (1868-69), Cornelius Nepos 
(1871); Cicero’s Orations, with a commentary (1845- 
1848), and selected orations (1854-66); the fables 
of Aesop in the Teubner series (1852); Florus (1854); 
and Tacitus (4th ed. 1883). Among his shorter trea- 
tises are the Lectiones Stobenses (1841-42); a cata- 
logue of the Fathers of the Latin Church (1865) ; 
and a most valuable catalogue of the Library at 
Munich (1876-81). 


Halma (d\pa). See PENTATHLON. 


Halmydessus. See SALMYDESSUS. 

Halmjris (‘Adpupis, sc. Aiuny). A bay of Moesia 
formed by the southern mouth of the Danube. 
Upon it was situated a town of the same name. 

Halonnésus (‘AAdyyyjcos), and Halonésus (‘A)o- 
vngos). An island of the Aegaean Sea, off the 
coast of Thessaly, and east of Sciathos and Pepa- 
rethos, with a town of the same name upon it. 
The possession of this island occasioned great 
disputes between Philip and the Athenians: 
there is a speech on this subject among the ex- 
tant orations of Demosthenes, but probably written 
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by Hegesippus. See 
PHILIPPUS. 


Halosydné ( Ado- 
avdvn). “Sea- born.” 
An epithet applied to 
Thetis and to Aphro- 
dité. 

Haltéres (dArzpes). 
Heavy weights of 
stone or lead, like our 
dumb bells, intended 
to increase the mus- 
cular exertion of gym- 
nastic exercises, being 
held in each hand 


(Tassie. ) | 


Athlete with Halteres. 
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while leaping, running, dancing, ete. (Mart. vii. 67; 
xiv, 49), 


Haluntium. See ALUNTIUM. 
Halus. See ALus. 


Hal¥cus ("Advkos). A river in the south of 
Sicily, flowing into the sea near Heraclea Minoa. 


Halys ("Adus). The modern Kizil-Irmak, i. e. 
“Red River;” the greatest river of Asia Minor, 
rising in the Anti-Taurus range of mountains, on 
the borders of Armenia Minor and Pontus, and 
after flowing through Cappadocia and Galatia, 
and dividing Paphlagonia from Pontus, falling 
into the Euxine Sea between Sinopé and Amisus. 
In early times it divided the Indo-European races 
which peopled the western part of Asia Minor 
from the Semitic (Syro-Arabian) races of the rest 
of southwest Asia; and it separated the Lydian 
Empire from the Medo-Persian (Herod. i. 6). 


Hamadryades (‘Apuadpuddes). See NYMPHAR. 
Hamaxa (duaéa). See CURRUS. 


Hamaxitus (‘Auaéirds). A small town on the 
coast of the Troad. See SMINTHEUS. 

Hamaxobii (‘Apa&oBio), A people in European 
Sarmatia, in the neighbourhood of the Palus Mae- 
otis, were a nomad race, as their name, “ dwellers 
in chariots,” signifies. 

Hamilcear (Api\kas). (1) A Carthaginian gen- 
eral, son of Mago, or, according to others, of Han- 
no, conquered by Gelon, in Sicily, the same day 
that Xerxes was defeated at Salamis. Herodotus 
(vii. 165) states that he was never seen either liv- 
ing or dead after the battle in which his army was 
defeated. According to Polyaenus, however (i. 27, 
2), Gelon destroyed him by a stratagem while sac- 
rificing. (2) Surnamed RHODANUS, a Carthaginian 
general of considerable talent. Perceiving his fel- 
low-citizens to be greatly disquieted at the projects 
of Alexander of Macedon (B.C. 332), he betook him- 
self to that prince, in order, if possible, to pene- 
trate his designs, and give his countrymen time- 
ly notice of them, After the death of Alexander 
he returned to Carthage, where he was put to 
death, on false accusations of treason, as the rec- 
ompense of his devotion to his country (Just. 
xxi. 5). (3) A Carthaginian general, in the time 
of Agathocles, tyrant of Sicily. He came to the 
succour of Syracuse when besieged by that usurper. 
Being gained over, however, by the gold of Agath- 
ocles, he prevailed on the Syracusans to make 
peace, and favoured by his inaction the schemes 
of the tyrant. The Carthaginian Senate con- 
demned him to lose his head, but he died at Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 311, before the sentence could be made 
public (Just. xxii. 2), (4) The son of Giscon; a 
Carthaginian general, sent into Sicily about B.c. 
311, to oppose the progress of Agathocles. On his 
arrival he gained a victory, which opened to him 
the gates of several large cities. In attempting to 
make himself master of Syracuse, during the ab- 
sence of Agathocles in Africa, he was taken pris- 
oner and put to death, B.c. 309. (5) Surnamed 
Barca, the leader of the popular party at Car- 
thage, appointed in the eighteenth year of the 
First Punic War (B.C. 247) to the command of the 
Carthaginian armies. No particulars have been pre- 
served respecting his early life or the time of his 
birth; but it is learned from Nepos (Hamil. 1) that 
he was very young when he obtained the command. 
He ravaged with his fleet the coast of the Bruttii and 
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the Epizephyrian Locrians, and afterwards seized 
upon a strong fortress in Sicily, which was situ- 
ated between Eryx and Panormus. In this place 
he continued for some years, with very little sup- 
port from the Carthaginian government; and, al- 
though the Romans were masters of almost the 
whole of the island, they were unable to dislodge 
him. He frequently ravaged the southern coasts 
of Italy as far as Cumae, and defeated the Roman 
troops in Sicily. On one occasion he took Eryx, 
which he held till the conclusion of the war. The 
Romans at length fitted out a fleet to cut off all 
communication between Hamilcareand Carthage ; 
the Carthaginian fleet sent to his assistance was 
defeated by the Roman consul Lutatius Catulus 
(B.C, 241), and the Carthaginians were obliged to 
sue for peace. This was granted by the Romans; 
and Hamilcar led his troops from Eryx to Lily- 
baeum, whence they were conveyed to Africa. But 
a new danger awaited Carthage. The Carthagin- 
jan treasury was exhausted ; and it was proposed 
to the troops that they should relinquish a part 
of the pay which was due to them. The soldiers 
rejected the proposal, appointed two of their num- 
ber, Spendius and Matho, commanders, and pro- 
ceeded to enforce their demands. Being joined by 
many of the native tribes of Africa, they defeated 
Hanno, the Carthaginian general sent against 
them, and brought Carthage to the brink of ruin, 
In these desperate circumstances Hamilcar was 
appointed to the command, and at length succeed- 
ed in subduing them after the war had lasted three 
years and four months. After the end of this war 
Hamilecar was sent into Spain (B.c. 238). He re- 
mained in Spain nearly nine years, during which 
time he extended the dominion of Carthage over 
the southern and eastern parts of that country. He 
fell in a battle against the natives (B.C. 229), leav- 
ing three sons, Hasdrubal, Mago, and Hannibal. 

The abilities of Hamilear were of the highest or- 
der; and he directed all the energies of his mind to 
diminish the power of Rome. Polybius states his 
belief (Bk. iii.) that his administration would soon 
have produced another war with the Romans, if 
he had not been prevented by the disorders in 
which his country was involved through the war 
of the mercenaries. Hamilcar was succeeded in 
his command in Spain by his son-in-law Hasdru- 
bal, who must not be confounded with Hasdrubal, 
the brother of Hannibal. See Polyb. i., ii.; Corn. 
Nep. Hamil. 3, and the striking picture given in 
Flaubert’s novel, Salammbé. (6) A Carthaginian 
general, son of Bomilear, conquered by the Scipios 
(B.C. 215) when besieging litingis, in Hispania Bae- 
tica, along with Hasdrubal and Mago. He is sup- 
posed by some to be the same with the Hamilear 
who, fifteen years after, at the head of a body of 
Gauls, took and sacked Placentia, and was de- 
feated and slain before Cremona. Others affirm 
that he was taken prisoner three years later in a 
battle fought near the Mincius, and served to 
grace the victory of the conqueror (Livy, xxiii. 49; 
XXx1.10; xxxii.23; Pliny, H. N. iii. 1). 

Hammer. See MALLEvs. 

Hamper. See Corsis. 


Hamus (yxiorpov). A fish-hook, made by the 
ancients in shapes precisely like our own. 

Hand, FERDINAND GOTTHELF. <A German clas- 
sical scholar born at Plauen in Saxony, 1786. He 
was Professor of Classical Philology at the Gymna- 
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sium of Weimar (1810-17), and in 1817 was trans- 
ferred to the University of Jena as Professor of 
Greek Literature. In the same year he was made 
Aulic Counsellor, and Con-rector of the philological 
seminary. He died at Jena in 1851. He is best 
remembered by his treatise, in four vols., De Par- 
ticulis Latinis Commentarii (Leipzig, 1829-45). 


Hanging Gardens. See HoRTUs. 


Hannibal (’AvviBas, equivalent in Punic to gra- 
tia Baalis; ef. the Biblical Hanniel). (1) The son 
of Gisco who in B.c. 409 aided the Segestans against 
the Selinuntines. He took Selinus and Himera, 
but died in 406 while besieging Agrigentum. (2) 
Son of Gisco, the commander of Lilybaeum at the 
close of the First Punic War. He was besieged 
in Agrigentum by the Romans in B.C. 262, but 
broke through the lines and escaped. He ravaged 
the coast of Italy, was defeated by Duilius (260), 
and failed in the defence of Sardinia (259), being 
soon after slain by his mutinous soldiers. (3) 
Son of Hamilcar Barca (see HAMILCAR), and born 
in B.c. 247. At the age of nine he went to Spain 
with his father, who, previous to his departure, 
took his son to the altar, and, placing his hand 
on the sacrifice, made him swear that he would 
never be a friend to the Romans. It does not 
appear how long Hannibal remained in Spain, 
but he was at a very early age associated with 
Hasdrubal, who succeeded his father in the com- 
mand of the Carthaginian army in that country. 

On the death of Hasdrubal, B.c. 221, he ob- 
tained the undivided command of the army, and 
quickly conquered the Oleades, Vaccaeans, Carpe- 
sians and the other Spanish tribes that had not 
been subdued by Hasdrubal. The inhabitants of 
Saguntum, alarmed at his success, sent messengers 
to Rome to inform the Romans of their danger. A 
Roman embassy was accordingly sent to Hannibal, 
who was passing the winter at Carthago Nova, to 
announce to him that the independence of Sagun- 
tum was guaranteed by a treaty between the Car- 
thaginians and Romans (concluded B.c. 226), and 
that they should consider any injury done to the 
Saguntines as a declaration of war against them- 
selves. Hannibal, however, paid no regard to this 
remonstrance. More than twenty years had elapsed 
since the termination of the First Punic War, dur- 
ing which period the Carthaginians had recovered 
their strength, and had obtained possession of the 
greater part of Spain; and now a favourable op- 
portunity had arrived for renewing the war with 
the Romans. In B.c. 219, Hannibal took Saguntum 
(q. V-) after a siege of eight months, and employed 
the winter in making preparations for the inva- 
sion of Italy. He first provided for the security 
of Africa and Spain by leaving an army of about 
16,000 men in each country. The army in Africa 
consisted principally of Spanish troops, and that 
in Spain of Africans, under the command of his 
brother Hasdrubal. He had already received 
promises of support from the Gauls who inhabited 
the north of Italy, and who were anxious to de- 
liver themselves from Roman domination. Havy- 
ing thus made every necessary preparation, he set 
out from Carthago Nova, late in the spring of B.c. 
218, with an army of 80,000 foot and 12,000 horse. 
In his march from the Iberus to the Pyrenees he 
was opposed by a great number of the native 
tribes, but these were quickly defeated, though 
with loss. Before crossing the Pyrenees, he left 
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Hanno to secure his recent conquests with a de- 
tachment from his own army of 11,000 men. He 
sent back the same number of Spanish troops to 
their own cities, and with an army now reduced 
to 50,000 foot and 9000 horse he advanced to the 
Rhone. 

Meanwhile, two Roman armies had been levied: 
one, commanded by the consul P. Cornelius Scip- 
io, was intended to oppose Hannibal in Spain; 
and a second, under the consul T. Sempronius, 
was designed for the invasion of Africa. The 
departure of Scipio was delayed by a revolt of 
the Boian and Insubrian Gauls, against whom 
was sent the army which had been intended for 
the invasion of Spain, under the command of one 
of the praetors. Scipio was therefore obliged to 
remain in Rome until a new army could be raised. 
When the forces were ready, he sailed with them 
to the Rhone, and anchored at the eastern mouth 
of the river, being persuaded that Hannibal must 
still be at a considerable distance from him, as the 
country through which he had to march was diffi- 


Hannibal. (Von Falke.) 


cult, and inhabited by many warlike tribes. Han- 
nibal, however, quickly surmounted all these ob- 
stacles, crossed the Rhone, though not without 
some opposition from the Gauls, and continued 
his march up the left bank of the river. Scipio 
did not arrive at the place where the Carthagin- 
ians had crossed the river till three days after- 
wards; and, despairing of overtaking them, he 
sailed back to Italy with the intention of meeting 
Hannibal when he should descend from the Alps. 
Scipio sent his brother Gnaeus into Spain, with 
the greater part of the troops, to oppose Hasdru- 
bal. Hannibal continued his march up the Rhone 
till he came to the Isara. Marching along that 
river, he crossed the Alps, descended into the val- 
ley of the Dora Baltea, and followed the course of 
the river till he arrived in the territories of the In- 
subrian Gauls. See Troger, Hannibal’s Zug (Inns- 
bruck, 1878); Buchheister, Hannibal’s Zug tiber die 
Alpen (Hamburg, 1887). 

Hannibal completed his march from Carthago 
Nova to Italy in five months, during which time he 
lost a great number of men, especially in his pas- 
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sage over the Alps. According to a statement en- 
graved by his order on a column at Lacinium, in 
the country of the Brutii, which Polybius saw, his 
army was reduced to 12,000 Africans, 8000 Span- 
iards, and 6000 cavalry when he arrived in the 
territories of the Insubrian Gauls. After remain- 
ing some time in the neighborhood of the Insubrians 
to recruit his army, he marched southward, and 
encountered P. Cornelius Scipio on the right bank 
of the river Ticinus. In the battle which ensued 
the Romans were defeated, and Scipio, with the 
remainder of the army, retreating along the left 
bank of the Po, crossed the river before Hannibal 
could overtake him and encamped near Placentia. 
He afterwards retreated more to the south, and in- 
trenched himself strongly on the right bank of 
the Trebia, where he waited for the arrival of the 
army under the other consul, T.Sempronius. Sem- 
pronius had already crossed over into Sicily with 
the intention of sailing to Africa, when he was re- 
called to join his colleague. After the union of 
the two armies, Sempronius determined, against 
the advice of Scipio, to risk another battle. The 
skill and fortune of Hannibal again prevailed ; 
the Romans were entirely defeated, and the 
troops who survived took refuge in the forti- 
fied cities. In consequence of these victories, the 
whole of Cisalpine Gaul fell into the hands of 
Hannibal; and the Gauls, who, on his first arri- 
val, were prevented from joining him by the pres- 
ence of Scipio’s army in their country, now eager- 
ly assisted him with both men and supplies. 

In the following year, B.c. 217, the Romans 
made great preparations to oppose their formida- 
ble enemy. ‘Two new armies were levied. One 
was posted at Arretinm, under the command of 
the consul Flaminius, and the other at Ariminum, 
under the consul Servilius. Hannibal determined 
to attack Flaminius first. In his march southward 
through the swamps of the basin of the Arnus, 


| his army suffered greatly, and he himself lost the 
isight of one eye. 


After resting his troops for a 
short time in the neighbourhood of Faesulae, he 
marched past Arretium, ravaging the country as 
he went, with the view of drawing on Flaminius 
to a battle. Flaminius, who appears to have been 
a rash, headstrong man, hastily followed Hanni- 
bal; and, being attacked in the basin of Lake 
Trasimenus, was completely defeated by the Car- 
thaginians, who were posted on the mountains 
which encircle the valley. Three or four days af- 
terwards, Hannibal cut off a detachment of Roman 
cavalry, amounting to 4000 men, which had been 
sent by Servilius to assist his colleague. Hanni- 
ble appears to have entertained hopes of over- 
throwing the Roman dominion, and to have ex- 
pected that the other States of Italy would take 
up arms against Rome, in order to recover their 
independence. To win over the affections of the 
Italians, he dismissed without ransom all the pris- 
oners whom he took in battle; and, to give them 
an opportunity of joining his army, he marched 
slowly along the eastern side of the peninsula, 
through Umbria and Picenum, into Apulia; but 
he did not meet with that co-operation which he 
appears to have expected. After the defeat of 
Flaminius, Q. Fabius Maximus was appointed dic- 
tator, and a defensive system of warfare was adopt- 
ed by the Romans for the rest of the year. 

In the following year, B.c. 216, the Romans re- 
solved upon another battle. An army of 80,000 
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foot and 6000 horse was raised, which was com- 
manded by the consuls L. Aemilius Paulus and 
C. Terentius Varro. The Carthaginian army now 
amounted to 40,000 foot and 10,000 horse. Both 
armies were encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Cannae in Apulia. In the battle which was 
fought near this place, the Romans were defeat- 
ed with dreadful carnage, and with a loss which, 
as stated by Polybius, is quite incredible; the 
whole of the infantry engaged in battle, amount- 
ing to 70,000, was destroyed, with the exception 
of 3000 men, who escaped to the neighbouring 
cities, and also all the cavalry, with the exception 
of 300 belonging to the allies and 70 that escaped 
with Varro. A detachment of 10,000 foot, which 
had been sent to surprise the Carthaginian camp, 
was obliged to surrender as prisoners. The con- 
sul L. Aemilius and the two consuls of the former 
year, Servilius and Attilins, were also among the 
slain. Hannibal lost only 4000 Gauls, 1500 Afri- 
cans and Spaniards, and 200 horse. This victory 
placed the whole of Lower Italy in the power of 
Hannibal, but it was not followed by such impor- 
tant results as might have been expected. Capua 
and most of the cities of Campania espoused his 
cause, but the majority of the Italian States con- 
tinued true to Rome. The defensive system was 
now strictly adopted by the Romans, and Hanni- 
bal was unable to make any active exertions for 
the further conquest of Italy till he received a re- 
enforcement of troops. He was in hopes of ob- 
taining support from Philip of Macedon and from 
the Syracusans, with both of whom he formed an 
alliance; but the Romans found means to keep 
Philip employed in Greece, and Syracuse was be- 
sieged and taken by Marcellus, B.c. 214-12. In 
addition to this, Capua was taken by the Romans, 
B.C. 211. Hannibal was therefore obliged to de- 
pend upon the Carthaginians for help, and Has- 
drubal was accordingly ordered to march from 
Spain to his assistance. Gnaeus Scipio, as already 
observed, had been left in Spain to oppose Has- 
drubal. He was afterwards joined by P. Cornelius 
Scipio, and the war was carried on with various 
success for many years, till at length the Roman 
army was entirely defeated by Hasdrubal, B.c. 
212. Both the Scipios fell in the battle. Has- 
drubal was now preparing to join his brother, but 
was prevented by the arrival of the young P. Cor- 
nelius Scipio in Spain, B.c. 210, who quickly recov- 
ered what the Romans had lost.- In B.c. 210 he 
took Carthago Nova; and it was not till B.c, 207, 
when the Carthaginians had lost almost all their 
dominions in Spain, that Hasdrubal set out to join 
his brother in Italy. He crossed the Alps without 
meeting with any opposition from the Gauls, and 
arrived at Placentia before the Romans were aware 
that he had entered Italy. After besieging this 
town without suecess, he continued his march 
southward; but, before he could effect a junction 
with Hannibal, he was attacked by the consuls C. 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius, on the banks of the 
Metaurus in Umbria; his army was cut to pieces, 
and he himself fell in the battle. This misfortune 
obliged Hannibal to act on the defensive; and from 
this time till his departure from Italy in B.c. 203, 
he was confined to Bruttium ; but, by his superior 
military skill, he maintained his army in a hostile 
country without any assistance from his govern- 
ment at home. After effecting the conquest of 
Spain, Scipio passed over into Africa to carry the 
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war into the enemy’s country, B.c. 204. With the 
assistance of Masinissa, a Numidian prince, he 
gained two victories over the Carthaginians, who 
hastily recalled their great commander from Italy 
to defend his native State. Hannibal landed at 
Septis, and advanced upon Zama, five days’ jour- 
ney from Carthage towards the west. Here he 
was entirely defeated by Scipio, B.c. 202; 20,000 
Carthaginians fell in the battle, and an equal 
number were taken prisoners. The Carthagini- 
ans were obliged to sue for peace, and thus ended 
the Second Punic War, B.c. 201. See ZAMA. 

After the conclusion of the war, Hannibal vig- 
orously applied himself to correct the abuses 
which existed in the Carthaginian government. 
He reduced the power of the perpetual judges 
(as Livy, xxiii. 46, calls them), and provided for 
the proper collection of the public revenue, which 
had been embezzled. He was supported by the 
people in these reforms; but he incurred the en- 
mity of many powerful men, who represented to 
the Romans that he was endeavouring to persuade 
his countrymen to join Antiochus, king of Syria, 
in a war against them. A Roman embassy was 
consequently sent to Carthage to demand the 
punishment of Hannibal as a disturber of the 
public peace; and Hannibal, aware that he should 
not be able to resist his enemies supported by the 
Roman power, escaped from the city and sailed to 
Tyre. From Tyre he went to Ephesus to join An- 
tiochus, B.c. 196, and contributed to fix him in his 
determination to make war against the Romans. 
If Hannibal's advice as to the conduct of the war 
had been followed, the result of the contest might 
have been different; but he was only employed in 
a subordinate command, and had no opportunity 
for the exertion of his great military talents. At 
the conclusion of this war Hannibal was obliged 
to seek refuge at the court of Prusias, king of Bi- 
thynia, where he remained about five years, and 
on one occasion obtained a victory over Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus. But the Romans appear to 
have been uneasy so long as their once formida- 
ble enemy was alive. An embassy was sent to 
demand him of Prusias, who, being afraid of of- 
fending the Romans, agreed to give him up. To 
avoid falling into the hands of his ungenerous en- 
emies, Hannibal destroyed himself by poison at 
Nicomedia in Bithynia, B.c. 183, in the sixty-fifth 
year of his age. 

The personal character of Hannibal is known 
to us only from the events of his public life, 
and eveu these have not been recorded by any 
historian of his own country; yet we cannot read 
the history of these campaigns, even in the 
narrative of his enemies, without admiring his 
great abilities and courage. Polybius remarks: 
“How wonderful is it that in the course of sixteen 
years, during which he maintained the war in It- 
aly, he should never once dismiss his army from 
the field, and yet be able, like a good governor, to 
keep in subjection so great a multitude, and to 
confine them within the bounds of their duty, so 
that they never mutinied against him nor quar- 
relled among themselves. Though his army was 
composed of people of various countries—of Afri- 
cans, Spaniards, Gauls, Carthaginians, Italians, and 
Greeks—men who had different laws, different cus- 
toms, and different languages, and, in a word, noth- 
ing among them that was common—yet, so dex- 
terous was his management that, notwithstanding 
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this great diversity, he forced all of them to ac- 
‘knowledge one authority, and to yield obedience to 
one command. And this, too, he accomplished in 
the midst of very varied fortune. How high as well 
as just an opinion must these things convey to us 
of his ability in war! It may be affirmed with con- 
fidence that if he had first tried his strength in the 
other parts of the world and had come last to at- 
tack the Romans, he could scarcely have failed in 
any part of his design ” (Polyb. iii.; vii. 8,9; xiv. 
16; Livy, xxi. 39; Nepos, Hannibal). 

See Hennebert, Histoire @ Annibal (Paris, 1870- 
78); Chureh, Carthage (London, 1886); Krumb- 
holz, D. Alpeniibergang d. Hannibal (Dresden, 1872); 
Maissiat, Annibal en Gaule (Paris, 1874); De Van- 
dancourt, Hist. des Campagnes @ Annibal en Italie, 
3 vols. (Milan, 1812); Perrin, Za Marche d@’ Annibal 
des Pyrénées au P6, with map (Paris, 1887); Dodge, 
Hannibal (New York, 1891); Mommsen, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. ii.; and the articles CANNAE; CARTHA- 
Go; Punic Wars; ScIPIo. 


Hannibalianus. Theson of Constantius Chlorus 
and Theodora, and hence half-brother to Constan- 
tine the Great, by whom he was put to death in 
A.D. 337 with the other members of the Flavian 
house whose existence was supposed to menace 
the interests of the new Augusti. See CoNsTAN- 
TINUS. 


Hanno ("Avvev, meaning in Punic “ merciful” 
or “*mild”). (1) A commander sent by the Cartha- 
ginians on a voyage of colonization and discovery 
along the Atlantic coast of Africa. This expedi- 
tion is generally supposed to have taken place 
about B.c. 570. Gail, however, places it between 
B.c. 633 and 530. On his return to Carthage, 
Hanno deposited an account of his voyage in the 
temple of Moloch (Cronus). A translation of this 
account from the Punic into the Greek tongue has 
come down tous. The title of the Greek work is 
as follows: "Avyvos, Kapyndovioy Bacidéas, Tepi- 
mous Tav Umep Tas “Hpaxdéous ErnAas AiBukav THs 
T'ys Mepay, 6v cai Avé@nkev €v TO Tov Kpdvov Tepeévet. 
“The Voyage of Hanno, commander of the Car- 
thaginians, round the parts of Libya beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles, which he deposited in the 
temple of Cronus.” With regard to the extent of 
coast actually explored by this expedition, some 
remarks have been made in another article. (See 
Arrica.) The Periplus was translated into Eng- 
lish by Falconer (1797). See Mer, Mémoire sur le 
Périple @ Hannon (Paris, 1888); and Antichan, Les 
Grands Voyages de Découvertes des Anciens (Paris, 
1891). (2) A Carthaginian commander, who as- 
pired to the sovereignty of his native city. His 
design was discovered, and he thereupon retired 
to a fortress, with 20,000 armed slaves, but was 
taken and put to death with his son and all his 
relations (Just. xxi. 4). (3) A commander of the 
Carthaginian forces in Sicily along with Bomil- 
car (B.C. 310). He was defeated by Agathocles, 
although he had 45,000 men under his orders, and 
his opponent only about 14,000 (Just. xxii. 6). 
(4) A Carthaginian commander, defeated by the 
Romans near the Aegades Insulae (B.C. 242). On 
his return home he was put to death. (5) A lead- 
er of the faction at Carthage opposed to the Barca 
family. He voted for surrendering Hannibal to 
the foe, after the ruin of Saguntum, and also for 
refusing assistance to that commander after the 
battle of Cannae (Livy, xxi. 3, xxiii. 12), (6) A Car- 
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thaginian, who, wishing to pass for a god, trained 
up some birds, who were taught by him to repeat 
the words, “ Hanno is a god” (Aelian, Var. Hist. 
XV. 32). 

Haplography, also called Lipography. A com- 
mon error found in classical MSS. by which a letter, 
syllable, or word which should be written twice is 
written only once. Thus decus often appears where 
the copyist intended to write dedecus, dicit where 
he meant didicit, ete. It is the opposite of Ditto- 
graphy (q. v.). See TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Har. See Horus. 

Harena. See ARENA. 

Harlot. See MERETRIX. 


Harma ("Appa). A small place in Boeotia, near 
Tanagra (ZI. ii. 499). It got its name traditionally 
from the chariot (dpya) of Adrastus, which broke 
down at this place; or, according to others, from 
the fact that the chariot of Amphiariius (q. v.) was 
here swallowed up by the earth (Pausan. ix. 19, § 4). 


Harma (dpya). See CurRus. 
Harmamaxa (dppduagéa), See CuRRuS. 
Harmatus (‘Apyarods). A city and promontory 


on the coast of Aeolus in Asia Minor, on the north 
side of the Sinus Elaiticus. 


Harmodius (‘Appddios). An Athenian who, to- 
gether with ARISTOGITON (Apioroyeiray), became 
the cause of the overthrow of the Pisistratidae. 
The names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were 
immortalized by the gratitude of the Athenians. 
Aristogiton was a citizen of the middle class; 
Harmodius a youth distinguished by the comeli- 
ness of his person. They were both perhaps re- 
motely allied to one another by blood, and were 
united by ties of the closest intimacy. The youth 
had received an outrage from Hipparchus, which 
roused both the resentment and the fears of his 
friend, lest Hipparchus should abuse his power to 
repeat the insult. But Hipparchus, whose pride 
had been wounded by the conduct of Harmodius, 
contented himself with an affront aimed at the 
honour of his family. By his orders, the sister of 
Harmodius was invited to take part in a proces- 
sion, as bearer of one of the sacred vessels. When, 
however, she presented herself in her festal dress, 
she was publicly rejected, and dismissed as un- 
worthy of the honour. This insult stung Harmo- 
dius to the quick, and kindled the indignation of 
Aristogiton. They resolved to engage in the des- 
perate enterprise of overthrowing the ruling dy- 
nasty. They communicated their plan to a few 
friends, who promised their assistance; but they 
hoped that, as soon as the first blow should be 
struck, they would be joined by numbers, who 
would joyfully seize the opportunity of recovering 
their freedom. The conspirators fixed on the fes- 
tival of the Panathenaea as the most convenient 
season for effecting their purpose. This festival 
was celebrated with a procession, in which the 
citizens marched armed with spears and shields, 
and was the only occasion on which, in time of 
peace, they could assemble under arms without 
exciting suspicion. It was agreed that Harmo- 
dius and Aristogiton should give the signal by 
stabbing Hippias, while their friends kept off his 
guards, and that they should trust to the general 
disposition in favour of liberty for the further suc- 
cess of their undertaking. When the day came, 
the conspirators armed themselves with daggers, 
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Harmodius and Aristogiton. (Copies in the Naples Museum.) 


which they concealed in the myrtle-boughs that 
were carried on this occasion. But while Hippias, 
surrounded by his guards, was in the Ceramicus, 
directing the order of the procession, one of the 
conspirators was observed to go up to him, for he 
was easy of access to all, and to enter into familiar 
conversation with him. The two friends, on see- 
ing this, concluded that they were betrayed, and 
that they had no hope left but of revenge. They 
instantly rushed into the city, and, meeting Hip- 
parchus, killed him before his guards could come 
up to his assistance. ‘These, however, arrived in 
time to avenge hisdeath on Harmodius. Aristogi- 
ton escaped for the moment through the crowd, 
but was afterwards taken. When the news was 
brought to Hippias, instead of proceeding to the 
scene of his brother’s murder, he advanced with a 
composed countenance towards the armed proces- 
sion, which was yet ignorant of the event, and, as 
if he had some grave discourse to address to them, 
desired them to lay aside their weapons, and meet 
him at an appointed place. He then ordered his 
guards to seize the arms, and to search every one 
for those which he might have concealed upon his 
person. All who were found with daggers were 
arrested, together with those whom, on any other 
grounds, he suspected of disaffection, Aristogiton 
was put to death, according to some authors, after 
torture had been applied to wring from him the 
names of his accomplices. It is said that he 
avenged himself by accusing the truest friends of 
Hippias. The mistress of Aristogiton, one Leaena 
(q. v.), whose only crime was to have been the 
object of his affection, underwent the like treat- 
ment. She was afterwards celebrated for the 
constancy with which she endured the most cruel 
torments (Herod. v.55; vii. 123; Thue. i. 20; vi. 54 
foll.). These events took place in B.c. 514. 

After the expulsion of Hippias the tyrannicides 


received almost heroic honours. Statues were 
erected to them at the public expense, and their 
names never ceased to be repeated with affection- 
ate admiration in the popular songs of Atheus, 
which assigned them a place in the Islands of the 
Blessed, by the side of Achilles and Tydides; and 
when an orator wished to suggest the idea of the 
highest merit and of the noblest services to the 
cause of liberty, he never failed to remind his 
hearers of Harmodius and Aristogiton. No slave 
was ever called by their names. Plutarch has pre- 
served a reply of Antipho, the orator, to Dionysius 
the elder, of Syracuse. The latter had asked the 
question, which was the finest kind of bronze? 
“That,” replied Antipho, ‘‘of which the statues 
of Harmodius and Aristogiton were made.” He 
lost his life in consequence. Their statues, made 
by Antenor and set up in the Agora, were carried 
away by Xerxes when he took Athens in B.c. 480, 
but were restored by Alexander the Great. 
Harmonia (‘Appovia). The daughter or Ares 
and Aphrodité, and wife of Cadmus. (See Cap- 
Mus.) At her marriage all the gods were present 
on the Acropolis of Thebes, and offered her their 
wedding-gifts. Cadmus gave her a costly garment 
and a necklace, the workmanship of Hephaestus, 
which he had received from Aphrodité, or (accord- 
ing to another account) from Europa. These gifts, 
so the story runs, had everywhere the fatal prop- 
erty of stirring up strife and bloodshed. It was 
with them that Polynices corrupted Eriphylé, who 
drove her husband Amphiaraiis to his destruction in 
the Theban War, and was murdered in revenge by her 
son Alemaeon. It was for their sake that Alemaeon 
and Phegeus and his sons were slain. (See ALc- 
MAEON; PHEGEUS.) The jewels were at length de- 
posited by the sons of Alemaeon in the sanctuary 
of Delphi. According to a later story, Phajllus, 
a leader of the Phocians in the war against Philip 
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of Macedon, carried off, among other treasures, 
the necklace of Harmonia, and gave it to his mis- 
tress, the wife of Ariston of Oeta; but her youngest 
son set fire to the house in a fit of madness, and the 
mother, with the necklace, was consumed, 


Harmostae (dppoorai, regulators”). A board 
consisting of twenty members, at Sparta; prob- 
ably a kind of higher police, whose duty it was to 
maintain a supervision over the districts inhabited 
by the Perioeci. After the Peloponnesian War the 
name was given to the officials who were sent into 
the conquered cities to command the garrisons, and 
to see that the oligarchical constitution was main- 
tained. 

Harpa. A harp, with a curved back in the 
form of a sickle (dpm, falx), like the annexed ex- 
ample, from an Egyptian paint- 
ing. (See Venant. Carm. vii. 8. 
63, in which passage it is ex- 
pressly distinguished from the 
lyre, and as an instrument used 
by foreigners.) 

Harpagia (ra “Apmrayeia), or 
Harpagium (‘Aprayov). Asmall 
town in Mysia, between Cyzicus 
and Priapus, the scene of the rape 
of Ganymedes, according to some 


Harpa. (Egyptian.) 
legends. 
Harpago and Harpaga (dprayy). A hook or 


grappling-iron used in domestic economy for tak- 
ing meats from the caldron, drawing up pails from 
wells, etc. In war, hooks of huge size (ferreae 


Bronze Harpago or Flesh-hook. (British Museum.) 
manus) were used by the Romans in grappling 
with hostile ships (Florus, ii. 2), and were said to 
have been invented by Pericles (Plin. H. N. vii. 
§ 57). 

Harpagus (“Aprayos). (1) A noble Median, who 
is said to have preserved the infant Cyrus. He 
was afterwards one of the generals of Cyrus, and 
conquered the Greek cities of Asia Minor. See 
Cyrus. (2) A Persian general of Darius I. who 
made Histiaeus prisoner. See HISTIAEUS, 

Harpalus (“Apmados). (1) A Macedonian, ap- 
pointed by Alexander the Great superintendent of 
the royal treasury, with the administration of the 
satrapy of Babylon. Having embezzled large 
sums of money, he crossed over to Greece in B.C. 
324, and employed his treasures in gaining over 
the leading men at Athens to support him against 
Alexander and his vicegerent, Antipater. He is 
said to have corrupted Demosthenes himself (Arr. 
An. iii. 6, 19), a8 well as Demades and Charicles, 
the son-in-law of Phocion. He failed, however, in 
his general object, for Antipater, having demanded 
his surrender from the Athenians, it was resolved 
to place him in confinement until the Macedonians 
should send for him. He succeeded in making his 
escape from prison, and fled to Crete, where he 
was assassinated soon after his arrival by Thim- 
bron, one of his own officers. (2) A Greek astrono- 
mer, who introduced some improvements into the 
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cycle of Cleostratus. 
(q. V.). 

Harpal¥cé (‘Apradixn). (1) Daughter of Har- 
palycus, king in Thrace, brought up by her father 
as a warrior, on the milk of cows and mares. 
After his death she became a robber in the forest, 
being able to outrun horses, She was at last 
snared and killed by shepherds (Hyg. Fab. 193). 
(2) The daughter of Clymenus and Epicasté. She 
was seduced by her own father, upon whom she 
afterwards revenged herself by killing her younger 
brother and serving him up as food on the father’s 
table. By the gods she was changed into a bird. 

Harpasa ("Apraca). A city of Caria on the 
river Harpasus. 

Harpastum (dpracrov). <A ball. See Pma. 

Harpasus ("Apmacos ). (1) A river of Caria, 
flowing north into the Maeander. (2) A river of 
Armenia Maior, flowing south into the Araxes. — 

Harpina ("Apmwa) or Harpinna ("Apmuwva). A 
town in Pisatis (Elis) near Olympia, named after 
a daughter of Asopus. 

Harpocrates (‘Apmoxparns). See Horus, 

Harpocration (‘Apmoxpatiwv ), VALERIUS. A 
Greek scholar of Alexandria, who lived probably 
in the second century A.D. He was the author of 
a lexicon to the ten great Attic orators (Iep! rév 
AéEewy Tav Aéka “Pytépwv, or briefly AcEuKoy tay 
Aéxa “Pytépey), which has survived, though in a 
very fragmentary form. It contains, in alphabeti- 
cal order, notes on the matters and persons men- 
tioned by the orators, with explanations of the 
technical expressions; thus forming a rich store 
of valuable information on matters of history, lit- 
erature, and the constitution and judicial system 
of Athens. Suidas and the author of the Ltymolo- 
gicum Magnum, borrowed largely from Harpocra- 
tion. Modern editions are those of Bekker (Ber- 
lin, 1833), and Dindorf (Oxford, 1853). See Boysen, 
De Harpocrat. Fontibus (Kiel, 1876). 

Harpyiae ("Apmuia). The Harpies were origi- 
nally the goddesses of the devastating storm, sym- 
bolizing the sudden and total disappearance of 
men. Homer only names one of them (JI. xvi. 150), 
Podargé, or “the swift-footed,” who, in the shape 
of a mare, bore to Zephyrus the horses of Achilles. 
In Hesiod ( Theog. 267) the Harpies appear as 
winged goddesses with beautiful hair, daughters 
of Thaumas and Electra, sisters of Iris, with the 
names of Aéllo and Ocypeté. In the later story 
their number increased, their names being Aéllo- 


Harpalus lived before Meton 


Harpy. (Painted Vase from Tel-Defenneh of 3.0. 650.) 
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pus, Ocythoé, Nicothoé, and Celaeno. They are 
there represented as half-birds, half-maidens, and 
as spirits of mischief. In the story of the Argo- 
nauts, for instance, they torment Phineus by carry- 
ing off and polluting his food till they are driven 
off by Calais and Zetes, and either killed or ban- 
ished to the island of the Strophades, where they 
are bound by an oath to remain. See Verg. den. 
iii. 211-244. 

Harpy Monument. A remarkable work of 
Lycian art discovered in 1838 on the acropolis of 
Xanthus in Lycia by Sir C. Fellowes, and now de- 
posited in the British Museum. It dates from 
about B.c. 500, and is a rectangular tower made of 
a single block of limestone with a flat roof directly 


(From the Harpy Monument.) 


Harpy. 


under which is a frieze of white marble, twenty- | 
one feet from the ground, representing (probably) 
the Harpies carrying off the daughters of Panda- 
reus (Hom. Od. xx. 78 foll.). For a fuller deserip- 
tion and criticism, see Conze in the Archdolog. 
Zeitung for 1869, p. 80, and Perry, Greek and Roman 
Sculpture (1882), pp. 111-117. 
Harrow. See CRATES; IRPEX. 


Harudes or Charudes. A people in the army 
of Ariovistus (q. v.) at the time of his defeat by 
Caesar (B.C. 58). They are believed to have come 
from the Cimbric Chersonese (Jutland). 


Harundo. See CALAMUS. 


Haruspex. An Etruscan soothsayer, whose | 
function it was to interpret the divine will from 
the entrails of sacrificial victims, to propitiate the 
anger of the gods as indicated by lightning or 
other marvels, and to interpret their significance 
according to Ktruscan formulae. This art had 
long been practised in Etruria, and was referred 
to a divine origin. In the course of the republican 
era if found a home in the private and publie life 
of the Romans, winning its way as the native 
priesthoods, intrusted with similar functions, lost 
in repute. From the time of the kings to the end 
of the Republic, haruspices were expressly sum- 
moned from Etruria by decrees of the Senate on 
the occurrence of prodigies which were not pro- 
vided for in the Pontifical and Sibylline Books. 
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Their business was to interpret the signs, to ascer- 
tain what deity demanded an expiation, and to in- 
dicate the nature of the necessary offering. 

It then lay with the priests of the Roman peo- 
ple to carry out their instructions. Their knowl- 
edge of the signs given by lightning was only 
applied in republican Rome for the purpose of 
averting the omen portended by the flash. (See 
PuTEAL.) But under the Empire it was also used 
for consulting the lightning, either keeping it off 
or drawing it down. From about the time of the 
Punic Wars, haruspices began to settle in Rome, 
and were employed both by private individuals 
and state officials to ascertain the divine will by 
examination of the liver, gall, heart, lungs, and 
caul of sacrificial victims. They were especially 
consulted by generals when going to war. Their 
science was generally held in high esteem, but-the 
class of haruspices who took pay for their services 
did not enjoy so good a reputation. Claudius 
seems to have been the first emperor who institut- 
ed a regular collegium of Roman haruspices, con- 
sisting of sixty members of equestrian rank, and 
presided over by a haruspex maximus, for the reg- 
ular service of the State. This collegium continued 
to exist till the beginning of the fifth century A.D. 
See Fraudsen, Haruspices (Berlin, 1823); Bouché- 
Leclercq, Histoire de la Divination dans V Antiquité, 
four vols. (Paris, 1879-82); and the articles AUGUR; 
DIvINATIO, 

Hasdriibal (’AcdpovBas, meaning in Punic 
(whose) help (is) Baal”). (1) A Carthaginian 
general, son of Mago, who succeeded to the titles 
and glory of his father. It was under his conduct 
that the Carthaginians carried the war into Sar- 
dinia. He received in that island a wound which 
caused his death, B.c. 420 (Just. xix.1). (2) Son 
of the preceding, made war upon the Numidians, 
and freed Carthage from the tribute she had been 
compelled to pay for being permitted to establish 
herself on the coast of Africa (Just. xix.2). (3) 
A son of Hanno, sent into Sicily at the head of a 
powerful army to oppose the Romans. He was 
defeated by Metellus, the Roman proconsul, B.c. 
251. Hasdrubal fled to Lilybaeum, but was con- 
demned to death by his countrymen at home. (4) 
Son-in-law of Hamilear, distinguished himself un- 
der the orders of that general in the war with Nu- 
midia. On the death of his father-in-law he was 
appointed commander, and carried on military 
operations in Spain during eight years. He re- 
duced the greater part of that country, and goy- 
erned it with wisdom and prudence. He founded 
Carthago Nova (Carthagena). The Romans, wish- 
ing to put a stop to his successes, made a treaty 
with Carthage, by which the latter bound herself 
not to carry her arms beyond the Iberus. Has- 
drubal faithfully observed the terms of this com- 
pact. He was slain, B.c. 220, by a slave whose 
master he had put to death (Livy, xxi. 2; Polyb. 
ii, 1, 18, iii, 12, x. 10), (5) Son of Hamilear, 
brought from Spain large reinforcements for his 
brother Hannibal. He crossed the barrier of the 
Alps, and arrived in Italy, but the consuls Livius 
Salinator and Claudius Nero, having intercepted 
the letters which he had written to Hannibal, in- 
forming him of his arrival, attacked him near the 
river Metaurus, and gave him a complete defeat, 
B.C. 208. Hasdrubal fell in the battle, with 56,000 
of his troops. The Romans lost about 8000 men, 
and made 5400 prisoners. The head of Hasdrubal 


HASTA 


was severed from his body, and was thrown a few 
days afterwards into the camp of Hannibal. Before 
attempting to enter Italy by land, Hasdrubal at- 
tempted to cross the sea from Spain, but was de- 
feated by the Roman governor of Sardinia (Livy, 
xxi. 23; Polyb. xi. 1). (6) A Carthaginian com- 
mander, son of Giscon, who commanded the forces 
of his country in Spain during the time of Hanni- 
bal. Being seconded by Syphax, he afterwards 
carried on the war against the Romans in Africa, 
but was defeated by Scipio. He died B.c. 206 (Livy, 
XXiv. 41, xxix. 35, xxx.5). (7) A Carthaginian, 
surnamed “the Kid” (haedus), an opponent of 
the Barca faction. He advised his countrymen 
to make peace with the Romans, and censured the 
ironical laugh of Hannibal in the Carthaginian 
Senate, after the peace was concluded. (8) A Car- 
thaginian general, who, during the siege of Car- 
thage by the Romans, commanded an army of 
20,000 men without the walls, with which he kept 
constantly harassing the besiegers. Being com- 
pelled at last to take refuge with his forces within 
the city, he took command of the place, and for a 
long time bravely withstood the attacks of the 
Romans. After the capture of the city, he retired 
with the Roman deserters, who had no quarter to 
expect, into the temple of Aesculapius in the cita- 
del, resolved to bury himself under its ruins, tak- 
ing with him, at the same time, his wife and two 
young sons. At length, however, having secretly 
left the temple, he threw himself at the feet of 
Scipio, and supplicated for life. Scipio granted 
his request, and showed him as a suppliant to the 
deserters in the temple. These desperate men, 
after venting against him a torrent of-reproaches, 
set fire to the temple, and perished amid the flames. 
His wife, when the fire was kindling, displayed 
herself on the walls of the building in the richest 
attire she could procure, and, having upbraided 
her husband for his cowardice, slew her two sons, 
and threw herself, with them, into the burning 
pile (Appian, Bell. Pun. 131). 

Hasta (€yxos, raArov). The lance. In the earlier 
history of the Roman 
army the first four 
classes under the Ser- 
vian constitution, and 
in later times, the 
triarii, or hindmost 
rank, were armed 
with this weapon. 
(See LEGIoO.) At 
length, however, the 
pilum was introduced 
for the whole infan- 
try of the legion. (See 
Pitum.) To deprive 
a soldier of his hasta 
was equivalent to 
degrading him to the 
rank of the velites, 
who were armed with 
javelins. A blunt 
hasta with a button 
at theend (hasta pura) 
continued to be used 
in later times as a 
military decoration. 
The spear frequently 
had a leathern thong 
tied to the middle of 


(From an 


Spear with Amentum. 
Etruscan Vase.) 
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~|It is now called Atri. 
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the shaft, which was called dyxtdy by the Greeks, 
and amentum or ammentum by the Romans, and 
which was of assistance in throwing the spear. 
The javelin to which the dyx«iAn was attached 
was called peodyxvdoy (Poll. i. 1836; Xen. Anab. iv. 
2,§ 28; Verg. den. ix. 665). The preceding figure, 
taken from Sir W. Hamilton’s Etruscan Vases (ili. 
pl. 33), represents the amentum attached to the 
spear at the centre of gravity, a little above the 
middle. The amentum added to the effect of 
throwing the lance by giving it rotation, and 
hence a greater degree of steadiness and direct- 
ness in its course. 

The hasta was employed in many symbolical 
ceremonies. The fetialis (q. v.), for instance, 
hurled a blood-stained hasta into the enemy’s 
territory as a token of declaration of war, and if 
a general devoted his life for his army he stood 
on a hasta while repeating the necessary formula. 


Greek Warrior with Spears. 


(Hope.) 


The hasta was also set up as a symbol of legal 
ownership when the censor farmed out the taxes, 
when state property — booty, for instance — was 
sold; at private auctions (hence called subhasta- 
tiones), where it was the ancient equivalent of our 
red flag, and at the sittings of the court of the 
centumviri, which had to decide questions of prop- 
erty. 

Hastati. See EXERCITUS. 

Hat. See Causia; Prrasus; PILLEUS. 

Hatchet. See Ascia; SECURIS. 

Hatria (’Arpia) and Adria (’Adpia). (1) A city 
of Cisalpine Gaul between the mouths of the 
Padus and the Athesis, and still called Adria. It 
was of Greek or Etruscan origin. (2) A city in 
Picenum about five miles from the Adriatic Sea. 
It was one of the eighteen 
Latin colonies which remained faithful to Rome 
at the time of Hannibal’s invasion (Polyb. iii. 
88). 


Haupt, Moritz. A German classical scholar, 


HAUTON TIMORUMENOS 


born at Zittau in Saxony in 1808, and educated | 


at the University of Leipzig under G. Hermann. 
Later he lectured as a privat-docent at Leipzig, 
being made extraordinary professor in 1841 and 
ordinary professor in 1843. In 1848 he was dis- 
missed from his chair as having shared in the 
revolutionary movements of that year, but in 1853 
he was called to Berlin to succeed his friend Lach- 
mann. He died in 1874. 

Besides a number of works on Germanic litera- 
ture and philology, Haupt published Quaestiones 
Catullianae (1837); a monograph on the Epicedion 
Drusi (1849); an edition of the Halieuticon and 
Cynegetica of Grattins and Nemesianus (1838); ad- 
ditions to Lachmann’s observations on the Jliad 
(1847); a recension of Hermann’s Bion and Moschus 
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(1849), and of his Aeschylus (1852); an edition of | 


Horace (1851); a school edition of the Metamor- 
phoses of Ovid (1853); a monograph on Calpurnius 
and Nemesianus (1854); a small text of Catullus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius (1853); an edition of the 
Germania of Tacitus (1855); of Vergil (1858). His 
Opuscula were collected and edited by Wilamowitz- 
Mdllendorff (1876). See an appreciative paper by 
Prof. Nettleship in his Lectwres and Essays (Oxford, 
1835). 


Hauton Timoruménos. See TERENTIUS. 


Head-dress. See Coma; InruLA; Mirra; RE- 
DIMICULUM; VITTA. 


Hearse. See FUNUS; PLAUSTRUM. 
Hearth. See Focus; Vesta. 
Heating Arrangements. See Domus; Focus. 


Hebé ("H87). Daughter of Zeus and Heré, and 
goddess of eternal youth. She was represented 
as the handmaiden of the gods, for whom she 
pours out their nectar, and the consort of Heracles 
after his apotheosis. She was worshipped with 
Heracles in Sicyon and Phlius, especially under 
the name Ganymedé or Dia. She was represented 
as freeing men from chains and bonds, and her 
rites were celebrated with unrestrained merriment. 
The Romans identified Hebé with Inventas, the 
personification of youthful manhood. As repre- 
senting the eternal youth of the Roman State, 
Iuventas had a chapel on the Capitol in the front 
court of the Temple of Minerva, and in later times 
a temple of her own in the city (Livy, v.54). It 
was to Iupiter and Iuventas that boys oftered 
prayer on the Capitol when they put on the toga 
virilis, putting a piece of money into their treas- 
ury. Two fine poems in English are suggested 
by the myth of Hebé—one the Fall of Hebé, by 
Thomas Moore, and the other, Hebé, by James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Hebraei. See IUDARI. 


Hebron (XeBporv and "EBpev). A city in the 
south of Iudaea, the first capital of the kingdom 
of David, who reigned there for seven and a half 
years as king of Judah only. 


Hebrus ("E8pos). The modern Maritza; the 
principal river in Thrace, rising in the mountains 
of Scomius and Rhodopé, and falling into the Ae- 
gaean Sea near Aenos, after forming by another 
branch an estuary called Stentoris Lacus. The 
Hebrus was celebrated in Greek legends. On its 
banks Orpheus was torn to pieces by the Thracian 
women; and it is frequently mentioned in connec- 
tion with the worship of Dionysus. 
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Hebtdae. See EBUDAE. 


Hecaérgé (‘Exaépyy). (1) A Hyperborean maid- 
en, daughter of Boreas. She was one of those who 
introduced the worship of Artemis into Delos. 
(2) An epithet often applied to Artemis as being 
one who effects her works from a distance, which 
is the meaning of the word. The masculine form 


(éxdepyos) is in like manner applied to Apollo. 
| 


Hecdlé (‘Exadn). A poor old woman who hos- 
pitably received Theseus when he had gone out to 
hunt the Marathonian bull, and offered to Zeus a 
sacrifice for the safe return of the hero. As she 
died before his return, Theseus decreed that the 
people of the Attic tetrapolis should offer a sacri- 
fice to her and to Zeus Hecalesius. See THESEUS. 


Hecalesia (“ExaAnouwor iepov). A festival at Ath- 
ens in honour of Zeus Hecalesius. It was insti- 
tuted by Theseus, in commemoration of the kind- 
ness of Hecalé towards him when he was going 
on bis adventure against the Marathonian bull. 


Hecataeus (‘Exaraios). (1) A Greek chronicler, 
born of a noble family at Miletus, about B.c. 550. 
In his youth he travelled widely in Europe and 
Asia, as wellas in Egypt. At the time of the Ioni- 
an revolt he was in his native city, and gave his 
countrymen the wisest counsels, but in vain. After 
the suppression of the rising, he succeeded by his 
tact and management in obtaining some allevia- 
tion of the hard measures adopted by the Persians. 
He died about 476. The ancient critics assigned 
him a high place among the Greek historians who 
preceded Herodotus, though pronouncing him in- 
ferior to the latter. His two works, of which only 
fragments remain, were: (a) A description of the 
earth (Ilepiodos Ts or Hepujyynois), which was 
much consulted by Herodotus, and was apparent- 
ly used to correct the chart of Anaximander. It 
was in two parts, one relating to Europe and the 
other to Asia, Egypt, and Libya. (6) A treatise 
on Greek fables, entitled Teveadoyia, or Genealo- 
gies, and also ‘Ioropia, in four books, on the poet- 
ical traditions of the Greeks. The fragments of 
Hecataeus have been edited by Klausen (Berlin, 
1831) and C. and Th. Miiller (Paris, 1841). See 
Schaffer, Hecataeus (1885); and the article LoGgo- 
GRAPHI. (2) An Abderite, a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great. He was a philosopher, critic, 
and grammarian, and probably was the author of 
a history of the Jews cited often by Iosephus. 


Hecaté (‘Exarn). A Greek goddess, though per- 
haps of nen-Hellenie origin. She was unknown to 
Homer, but in Hesiod she was the only daughter of 
the Titan Perses and of Asteria, the sister of Leto. 
She stood high in the regard of Zeus, from whom 
she had received a share in the heaven, earth, and 
ocean. She was invoked at all sacrifices, for she 
could give or withhold her blessing in daily life, in 
war, in contests on the sea, in the hunting-field, in 
the education of children, and in the tending of 
cattle. Thus she appeared as a personification of 
the divine power, and was the instrument through 
which the gods effected their will, though them- 
selves far away. In later times she was confused 
with Persephoné, the queen of the lower world, or 
associated with her. Sometimes she was regarded 
as the goddess of the moon (Selené) or as Artemis, 
sometimes she was identified with foreign deities 
of the same kind. Being conceived of as a goddess 
of night and of the lower world, she was, as time 
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went on, transformed into a deity of ghosts and 
magic. She was represented as haunting cross- 
ways and graves, accompanied by the dogs of the 
Styx, with the spirits of the dead and troops of 
spectral forms in her train. She lent powerful 


Hecaté. (Causei, Museum Romanum, vol. i. tav. 21.) 


aid to all magical incantations and witches’ work. 
All enchanters and enchantresses were her disciples 
and protégés; Medea, in particular, was regarded as 
her votary. She was worshipped in private and 


had a celebrated temple near Stratonicea in Caria. 
Her images were set up in the front of houses and 
by the road-side, with altars in front of them and 
aroof above them. On the last day of the month, 
which was sacred to her, offerings were made to 
her in the crossways of eggs, fish,and onions. The 
victims sacrificed to her were young dogs, black 
ewes, and honey. 
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in public in many places—for instance, in Samo- | Uranus and Gaca. 


thrace, Thessaly, Lemnos, Athens, and Aegina—and | 


HECTOR 


great sacrifice, without any idea either of oxen or 
definite number. Mr. A. Platt in the (Eng.) Journal 
of Philology for 1893, makes éxaréu8n to mean orig- 
inally one ox in each hundred. See Sacriricrum, 

Hecatomnos (‘Exaréuvas). A king of Caria, 
the father of Mausolus and Artemisia. See Ar- 
TEMISIA; MAUSOLUS. 


Hecatompédon. See Pes; TempLum. 


Hecatomphonia (ra éxarouddva, from éxardy, 
“a hundred,” and dovevo, “to kill”). A solemn sac- 
rifice offered by the Messenians to Zeus, when any 
of them had killed a hundred enemies. Aristome- 
nes is said to have offered up this sacrifice three 
times in the course of the Messenian wars against 
Sparta (Pausan. iv. 19). 


Hecatompilis (‘Exardpodis). An epithet given 
to Crete, from the hundred cities which it once 
contained (Hom. J7. ii. 649). The same epithet was 
also applied to Laconia. The greater part of these, 
however, were probably, like the demes of Attica, 
not larger than villages. 

Hecatompylos (é€karopmvdos, “Hundred- 
gated”). (1) An epithet often applied to Thebes 
inEgypt. See THEBAE. (2) Acity of Parthia near 
the centre of the country and once the capital. 

Hecaton (‘Exdroy). <A Stoic philosopher of 


Rhodes who studied under Panaetius and wrote 


numerous works now lost. 


Hecatoncheires (“Exaroyyeupes, “the hundred- 
handed ones”). In Hesiod these are thrée giants, 
each with fifty arms and a hundred hands, sons of 
Their names are Briaredés, Cot- 
tus, and Gyes. Owing to their hostile attitude to 
him, their father kept them imprisoned in the bow- 
els of the earth; but on the advice of Gaea, the 
gods of Olympus summoned them from their pris- 
on to lend assistance against the Titans, and, after 
their victory, set them to watch the Titans, who 
had been thrown into Tartarus. Homer mentions 
Briareés, called by men Aegaeon, as the son of Po- 


_seidon, and mightier than his father (JU. i.). 


In works of art she is usually portrayed in three 


forms, represented by three statues standing back 


to back. Each form has its special attributes— | 


torches, keys, daggers, snakes, and dogs. In the 
Gigantomachia of Pergamum she appears with a 
different weapon in her three right hands—a torch, 
a sword, and a lance. 


Hecatombaea (‘ExaropSaa). (1) A festival cele- 
brated in honour of Heré by the Argives and peo- 
ple of Aegina. It received its name from éxaroy 
and Bovs, being a sacrifice of a hundred oxen, 
which were always offered to the goddess, and the 
flesh distributed among the poorest citizens. There 
were also public games, first instituted by Archi- 
nus, a king of Argos, in which the prize was a 
shield of brass with a crown of myrtle. (2) An 
anniversary sacrifice called by this name in La- 
conia, and offered for the preservation of the hun- 
dred towns which once flourished in that country. 


Hecatombaeon (‘ExaropSaov). The first month 
in the Attic year, corresponding with the last half 
of July and the first of August. The Spartans 
called it ‘ExatouBevs (Arist. H. A. v. 11, 2.) See 
CALENDARIUM. - 

Hecatombé (éxaréu8y). A word whose orig- 
inal meaning was a sacrifice of a hundred oxen ; 
but in early times it was applied generally to any 


Hecatonnési (‘Exardvynoo). The Hundred 
Islands; the name of a group of small islands 
between Lesbos and the coast of Aeolis (Herod. i. 
151). 


Hector ("Exrwp). The son of Priam and Hecu- 


|ba and the most valiant of all the Trojan chiefs 
that fought against the Greeks. 


He married An- 
dromaché, daughter of Eétion, by whom he be- 
came the father of Astyanax. Hector was ap- 
pointed commander of all the Trojan forces, and 


| for a long period proved the bulwark of his native 


city. He was not only the bravest and most pow- 
erful, but also the most amiable, of his country- 
men, and particularly distinguished himself in his 
conflicts with Aiax, Diomedes, and many other of 
the most formidable leaders. The fates had de- 
creed that Troy should never be destroyed as long 
as Hector lived. The Greeks, therefore, after the 
death of Patroclus, who had fallen by Hector’s 
hand, made a powerful effort under the command 
of Achilles; and, by the intervention of Athené, 
who assumed the form of Deiphobus, and urged 
Hector to encounter the Grecian chief, contrary to 
the remonstrances of Priam and Hecuba, their ef- 
fort was crowned with success. Hector fell, and 
his death accomplished the overthrow of his fa- 
ther’s kingdom. The dead body of the Trojan war- 
rior was attached to the chariot of Achilles, and 


HECUBA 


insultingly dragged away to the Grecian fleet; 
and thrice every day, for the space of twelve 
days, was it also dragged by the victor around 
the tomb of Patroclus (Jl. xxii. 399 foll.; xxiv. 
14 foll.). During all this time the corpse of Hec- 
tor was shielded from dogs and birds, and pre- 
served from corruption, by the united care of 
Aphrodité and Apollo, The body was at last ran- 
somed by Priam, who went in person for this pur- 
pose to the tent of Achilles. Splendid obsequies 
were rendered to the deceased, and with these the 
action of the Jliad terminates. Vergil makes Achil- 
les to have dragged the corpse of Hector thrice 
round the walls of Troy (Aen. i. 483). Homer, 
however, is silent on this point. According to 
the latter, Hector fled thrice round the city-walls 
before engaging with Achilles; and, after he 
was slain, his body was immediately attached 
to the car of the victor, and dragged away 
as stated above. The incident, therefore, al- 
luded to by Vergil must have been borrowed 
from one of the Cyclic poets, or perhaps some tragic 
writer. 

Heciiba (Exd8n). The daughter of Dymas, a 
Phrygian prince (or, according to others, of Cis- 
seus, a Thracian king, while others, again, made 
her the daughter of the river-god Sangarius and 
Metopé). She was the second wife of Priam, king 
of Troy (Apollod. iii. 12, 6), and bore him nineteen 
children (Il. xxiv. 496), of whom the chief were 
Hector, Paris, Deiphobus, Helenus, Troilus, Poli- 
tes, Polydorus, Cassandra, Creiisa, and Polyxena. | 
When she was pregnant with Paris (q. v.), she 
dreamed that she brought into the world a burn- 
ing torch, which reduced her husband’s palace and 
all Troy to ashes. On her telling this dream to 
Priam, he sent for his son Aesacus, by a former 
wife Arisbé, the daughter of Merops, who had 
been reared and taught to interpret dreams by 
his grandfather. Aesacus declared that the child 
would be the ruin of his country, and recommended 
him to expose it. As soon as born, the babe was 
given to a servant to be left on Ida to perish; but 
the attempt proved a fruitless one, and the predic- 
tion of the soothsayer was fulfilled. After the ruin 
of Troy and the death of Priam, Hecuba fell to 
the lot of Odysseus, and embarked with the con- 
querors for Greece. The fleet, however, was de- 
tained off the coast of the Thracian Chersonese by 
the appearance of the spectre of Achilles on the 
summit of his tomb, demanding to be honoured 
with a new offering. Polyxena was, in conse- 
quence, torn from Heeuba and immolated by Ne- 
optolemus on the grave of his father. The grief of 
the mother was increased by the sight of the dead 
body of her son Polydorus, washed upon the shore, 
who had been cruelly slain by Polymestor, king of 
Thrace, to whose care Priam had consigned him. 
Bent on revenge, Hecuba managed, by artifice, to 
get Polymestor and his two children in her power, 
and, by the aid of her fellow-captives, she effected 
the murder of his sons, and then put out the eyes 
of the father. This act drew upon her the ven- 
geance of the Thracians: they assailed her with 
darts and showers of stones; and, in the act of 
biting a stone with impotent rage, she was sud- 
denly metamorphosed into a dog (Ovid, Met. xiii, 
429 foll.). Hyginus says that she threw herself 
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into the sea (Fab. 111), while Servius states that | 


she was changed into a dog when on the point of 
casting herself into the waters (dd den. iii. 6). 


HEGETORIA 


The story of Hecuba forms the subject of a play 
by Euripides (q. v.). 

Hecy¥ra (‘Exvpa). “The Mother-in-Law.” A 
comedy of Terence, based upon a Greek original 
of authorship now unknown. It has little or no 
plot, and seems to be an attempt at a new style 
of dramatic writing. Hence it was unpopular 
with Roman audiences, and did not get a success- 
ful hearing until B.c. 160, on its third production, 
five years after it was first put on the stage. Sep- 
arate editions by Spengel (Berlin, 1879), Sloman 
(London, 1886), and Benoist and Psichari, 2d ed. 
(Paris, 1887). See TERENTIUS. 


Hedna (é6va). See MATRIMONIUM. 


Hegémon (Hynyoyr). A native of Thasos and 
author of satyric dramas in the age of Alcibiades 
who was his friend, and managed to get him freed 
from an accusation that had been brought against 
him. A parody by this poet, entitled Tyavroua- 
xia, was being presented when the news arrived 
of the defeat of Nicias in Sicily. This Hegemon 
was called Phacé (pax, “ lentil”), conferred on 
him as a nickname, He wrote also a comedy en. 
titled SAwyva. 

Hegemoné (‘Hyeyovn). See CHARITES. 

Hegemonia (7yepovia, leadership”). A Greek 
name for the supremacy of States, and with it the 
direction, more or less absolute, of the business 
of the confederacy. In the language of Athenian 
law nyexovia meant the presidency in the courts, 
which belonged in different cases to different offi- 
cials. Their business was to receive the charge, 
make the arrangements for the trial, and preside 
while it was going on. 

Hegesianax (“‘Hynovava£). A Greek writer, a 
native of Alexandria-Troas, and contemporary 
with Antiochus the Great, by whom he was pat- 
ronized. He was the author of an_ historical 
work and indulged also in poetic composition, 
having written a poem entitled ra Tpwika, “ Trojan 
Affairs,” Some ascribed to him the Cyprian Epic. 
He was likewise a writer of tragedies; and, ac- 
cording to Athenaeus, from whom these particu- 
lars are obtained, was also a tragic actor, having 
improved and strengthened his voice, which was 
naturally weak, by abstaining for eighteen years 
from eating figs. 

Hegesias (“Hyncias). (1) A Greek orator, born in 
Magnesia on Mount Sipylus in the first half of the 
third century B.c. He was the founder of what 
was termed the Asiatic style of oratory. See 
Ruerorica. (2) A famous Cyrenaic philosopher 
who flourished about B.c. 340, and known as Hecou- 
davaros from his arguments in favor of suicide. See 
CyYRENAICI. (3) A statuary who is thought to 
have wrought the figures of the Dioscuri on the 
Capitol at Rome. He is probably the same as 
Hegias, supposed by some to be another person. 


Hegesinus (‘Hyncivous) of Pergamum. The suc- 
cessor of Evander and the immediate predecessor 
of Carneades in the chair of the Academy, flour- 
ished about B.c. 185. 


Hegesippus (‘Hynowrmos). An Athenian orator 
and a contemporary of Demosthenes, to whose po- 
litical party he belonged. The grammarians as- 
cribe to him the oration on Halonesus, which has 
come down to us under the name of Demosthenes. 


Hegetoria. See PLYNTERIA. 


HEGIAS 


Hegias. See HEGESIAS. 


Heinsius. (1) Danie (DANIEL HErNs), a distin- 
guished scholar of the so-called “Dutch Renais- 
sance.” He was born at Ghent, June 9th, 1580. 
In 1594 he entered the University of Francken to 
perfect himself in Greek, having already won no- 
tice by his scholarship. Soon after he settled at 
Leyden, where he spent the remainder of his life, 
associated with such men as Joseph Scaliger, 
Douza, and Paulus Merula. In 1602 he was made 
Professor of Latin at the University, in 1605 Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and in 1607 University Librarian. 
He died at the Hague, February 25th, 1655. 

His works include editions of Silius Italicus 
(1600), Hesiod (1603), Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus (1604), Horace (1610), Aristotle and Seneca 
(1611), Terence (1618), Livy (1620), Ovid (1629), and 
the Epistolae of Joseph Scaliger (1627). He also 
published three volumes of original Latin poems 
—Iambi (1602), Llegiae (1603), Poemata (1605)—and 
poems in Dutch and Latin (1604). See L. Miiller, 
Geschichte d. class. Philologie in den Niederlanden, 
pp. 38 foll. (Leipzig, 1869). 

(2) His son NIkOLAES was also a scholar of 
much distinction (born 1620, died 1681). He spent 
the greater part of his life in travel for the purpose 
of studying and collating classical MSS. He pub- 
lished editions of Ovid (1652; 3d ed. 1661), Pater- 
eulus (1678), and Valerius Flaccus (1680). 


Heir. See HEREs. 


Helciarius. One who tows a vessel against the 
stream by a tow-line (helciwm) (Mart. iv. 64, 22), as 
shown by the annexed illustration, which repre- 
sents a vessel laden with corn and oil towed by 
two grotesque figures. 


Helciarii. (From a Mosaic found at Lerida, Spain.) 


Heléna (‘EXév7). (1) The beautiful daughter of 
Zeus and Leda, the wife of Tyndareos of Sparta. 
She was sister of the Dioscuri and of Clytaemnestra. 


The post-Homeric story represented her as carried | 


off, while still a maiden, by Theseus, to the Attic 
fortress of Aphidnae, where she bore him a daugh- 
ter, Iphigenia. She was afterwards set free by her 
brothers, who took her back to Sparta. She was 
wooed by a number of suitors, and at length gave 
her hand to Menelaiis, by whom she became the 
mother of one child, Hermioné. In the absence 


of her husband she was seduced and carried away, 


to Troy by Paris, the son of Priam, taking with her 


great treasures. This was the origin of the Trojan 
The Trojans, in spite of the calamity she | 


War. 
had brought upon them, loved her for her beauty, 
and refused to restore her to her husband. She, 
however, lamented the folly of her youth, and 
yearned for her home, her husband, and her daugh- 
ter. After the death of Paris she was wedded to 
Deiphobus, assisted the Greeks at the taking of 
Troy, and betrayed Deiphobus into Menelaiis’s 
hands. With Menelaiis she finally returned to 
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HELENA 


Helen and Paris. (Naples Museum.) 
Sparta after eight years’ wandering, and lived 
thenceforth with him in happiness and concord. 

According to another story, mainly current after 
the time of Stesichorus, Paris carried off to Troy 
not the real Helen, but a phantom of her created 
by Heré. The real Helen was wafted through 
the air by Hermes, and brought to King Pro- 
teus in Egypt, whence, after the destruction 
of Troy, she was taken home by Menelaiis. 
(See Herod. ii. 112-120.) After the death of 
Menelaiis she was, according to one story, 
driven from Sparta by her step-sons, and fled 
thereupon to Rhodes to her friend Polyxo, who 
hanged her ona tree. Another tradition rep- 
resented her as living after death in wedlock 
with Achilles on the island of Leucé. She was 
worshipped as the goddess of beauty in a 
special sanctuary at Therapné in Laconia, 
where a festival was held in her honour. She 
was also invoked, like her brothers the Dio- 
scuri, as a tutelary deity of sailors. (See Dro- 
| SCURI.) 

In the Jliad, Helen is apparently regarded as 
one who is not responsible for the ruin that she 
works, two passages seeming to imply that she 
was carried off by force (ii. 356 and 390). In the 
Odyssey she is also excused by the fact that she 
sins because a god has so willed it. (Cf. Odyss. 
xxiii. 222). Mr. Gladstone in his Homeric studies 
even regards her as not only a type of womanly 
loveliness, but of almost Christian penitence as 
well! The story of Helen has received a splendid 
setting in the genius of poets of every age. She 
is the most famous woman of all antiquity. In 
Goethe’s Faust (pt. ii.) she is allegorically intro- 
‘duced as typifying the classical spirit of beauty. 

In English, see the Hellenics of Walter Savage 
Landor, Tennyson’s Dream of Fair Women, and 
| Andrew Lang’s poem Helen of Troy, with the ap- 
pended essay. 
| (2) Fravia Ivuta, commonly known in ecclesias- 
tical history by the name of St. Helena, the first wife 
| of Constantius Chlorus. She was born of obscure 


HELENA 


parents, in a village called Drepanum, in Bithynia, 
which was afterwards raised by her son Constan- 
tine to the rank of a city, under the name of Helen- 
opolis. Her husband Constantius, on being made 
Caesar by Diocletian and Maximian (A.D. 292), re- 
pudiated Helena, and married Theodora, daughter 
of Maximian. Helena withdrew into retirement 
until her son Constantine, having become emperor, 
called his mother to court, and gave her the title 
of Augusta. He also supplied her with large sums 
of money, which she employed in building and en- 
dowing churches, and in relieving the poor. About 
A.D. 325 she set out on a pilgrimage to Palestine, 
and, having explored the site of Jerusalem, she 
thought that she had discovered the sepulchre of 
Jesus, and also the cross on which he died. With 
it she is said to have found the crosses of the two 
thieves, and to have learned which was the true 
one by the miracle it wrought in restoring to health 
a sick person to whose bedside it was carried. She 
built a church on the spot supposed to be that of 
the Holy Sepulchre, which has continued to be 
venerated by that name to the present day. She 
also built a church at Bethlehem, in honour of the 
nativity of the Saviour. From Palestine she re- 
joined her son at Nicomedia, in Bithynia, where 
she expired, in the year 327, at a very advanced 
age. She is numbered by the Roman Church 
among the saints, and her festival is August 18th. 


Heléna (‘EAévn). A deserted and rugged island 
in the Aegean, opposite to Thoricus, and extend- 
ing from that parallel to Sunium. It received 
its name from the circumstance of Paris having 
landed on it, as was said, in company with Helen, 
when they were fleeing from Sparta (Pliny, H. 1. 
iv. 12; Mela, ii.7). Strabo, who follows Artemido- 
rus, conceived it to be the Cranaé of Homer (JI. 
iii. 444). Pliny callsit Macris. The modern name 
is Macronisi. 

Helénus (“Edevos). <A famous soothsayer, son 
of Priam and Hecuba, and the only one of their 
sons who survived the siege of Troy. He was so 
chagrined, according to some, at having failed to 
obtain Helen in marriage after the death of Paris 
that he retired to’ Mount Ida, and was there, by 
the advice of Calchas, surprised and carried away 
to the Grecian camp by Odysseus. Among other 
predictions, Helenus declared that Troy could not 
be taken unless Philoctetes (q.v.) could be prevailed 
to quit his retreat and repair to the siege. After 
the destruction of Troy, he, together with Androm- 
aché, fell to the share of Pyrrhus, whose favour he 
conciliated by deterring him from sailing with the 
rest of the Greeks, who (as he foretold) would be ex- 
posed to a severe tempest on leaving the Trojan 
shore. Pyrrhus not only manifested his gratitude 
by giving him Andromaché in marriage, but nomi- 
nated him as his successor in the kingdom of Epirus, 
to the exclusion of his own son Molossus, who did 
not ascend the throne until after the death of Hel- 
enus, Ason named Cestrinus was the offspring of 
the union of Helenus with Andromaché (Verg. Aen. 
iii. 294 foll.). 


Helepdlis (€Aérous). Literally, “destroyer of 
cities ;” the name given to an engine invented by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (q. v.) for besieging fortified 
places, consisting of a square tower placed upon 
wheels, and run up to the height of nine stories, 
each of which was furnished with machines for 
battering and discharging projectiles of enormous 
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HELICONIADES 


size and weight (Diod. Sic. xx. 48, 91; Vitruv. x. 
22; Ammian. xxiii. 4, 10). See DEMETRIUS, p. 485. 


Heliddes (‘H\:ddes) and Heli&dae (‘Hdradaz). 
(1) The daughters of Helios (the Sun) and Clymené. 
They were three in number—Lampetié, Phaéthusa, 
and Phoebé; or seven, according to Hyginus— 
Meropé, Helié, Aeglé, Lampetié, Phoebé, Aethria, 
and Dioxippé. They were so afflicted at the death 
of their brother Phaéthon (see PHAETHON) that 
they were changed by the gods into poplars, and 
their tears into amber, on the banks of the river 
Po (Ovid, Met. ii.340; Hyg. Fab. 154). (2) Children 
of Helios and the nymph Rhodus. They were 
seven in number, and were fabled to have been 
the first inhabitants of the island of Rhodes. See 
Ra#opDUws. 


Heliaea. See DICASTERION ; DICASTES. 
Heliastae (Hiracrai). See DICASTES. 


Helicé (‘EXixy). (1) Another name for the Ursa 
Maior, or “Greater Bear.” (See ARCTOS.) (2) One 
of the chief cities of Achaia, situated on the shore 
of the Sinus Corinthiacus, near Bura (Herod. i. 146). 
It was celebrated for the temple and worship of 
Poseidon, thence called Heliconius. Here, also, the 
general meeting of the Ionians was convened, while 
yet in the possession of Aegialus, and the festival 
which then took place is supposed to have resem- 
bled that of the Panionia, which they instituted 
afterwards in Asia Minor (Pausan. vii. 24). A tre- 
mendous influx of the sea, caused by a violent earth- 
quake, overwhelmed and completely destroyed Hel- 
icé two years before the battle of Leuctra, B.c. 373. 
The details of this catastrophe will be found in 
Pausanias (vii. 24) and Aelian (Hist. Anim. xi. 19). 
Eratosthenes, as Strabo reports, beheld the site 
of this ancient city, and he was assured by sail- 
ors that the bronze statue of Poseidon was still 
visible beneath the waters, holding an hippocam- 
pus, or sea-horse, in his hand, and that it formed 
a dangerous shoal for their vessels. Two thonu- 
sand workmen were afterwards sent by the Achae- 
ans to recover the dead bodies, but without suc- 
cess. 

Helicon (‘Edixwyv). (1) A famous mountain in 
Boeotia, near the Gulf of Corinth. It was sacred 
to Apollo and the Muses, who were thence called 
Heliconiades. This mountain was famed for the 
purity of its air, the abundance of its water, its 
fertile valleys, the density of its shades, and the 
beauty of the venerable trees which clothed its 
sides, Ca the summit was the grove of the Muses, 
where these divinities had their statues, and where 
also were statues of Apollo and Hermes, of Bacchus 
by Lysippus, of Orpheus, and of famous poets and 
musicians (Pansan. ix. 30). <A little below the 
grove was the fountain of Aganippé. The source 
Hippocrené (q. v.) was about twenty stadia above 
the grove. It is said to have burst forth when the 
horse Pegasus struck his hoof into the ground 
(Pausan. ix. 31), whence its name, tov Kpnvn. 
These two springs supplied two small rivers 
named Olmius and Permessus, which, after uniting 
their waters, flowed into the lake Copais, near 
Haliartus. The modern name of Helicon is Palae- 
ovouni, and of Hippocrené, Kryopégadi, or “cold 
spring.” (2) A river of Macedonia, near Dium, the 
same, according to Pausanias (ix. 30), with the 
Baphyrus. 


Heliconiddes. A name given to the Muses, from 


HELIOCAMINUS 


their fabled residence on Mount Helicon, which was 
sacred to them (Lucret. iii, 1050). 


Heliocaminus. See Domus, p. 552. 


Heliodorus (“HAwdwpos). (1) A Greek poet, from 
whom sixteen hexameters are cited by Stobaeus 
(Serm. 98), containing a description of that part 
of Campania situated between the Lucrine Lake 
and Puteoli, and where Cicero had a country res- 
idence. Some suppose him to have been the same 
with the rhetorician Heliodorus mentioned by Hor- 
ace (Sat. i. 5. 2), as one of the companions of his 
journey to Brundisium. (2) An Athenian physi- 
cian, of whom Galen makes mention, and who also 
wrote a didactic poem, under the title of ’AvoAurika, 
“ Justification,” of which Galen cites seven hex- 
ameters. (3) A native of Larissa, who left a trea- 
tise on optics, under the title of Ke@adaa roy 
’Onttxayv, Which is scarcely anything more than an 
abridgment of the optical work ascribed to Euclid. 
He cites the optics of Ptolemy. The time when he 
flourished is uncertain; from the manner, however, 
in which he speaks of Tiberius, it is probable that 
he lived a long time after that emperor. Oriba- 
sius has preserved for us a fragment of another 
work of Heliodorus, which treats of the xoyAias, a 
machine furnished with a screw for drawing water. 
(4) A Greek romance-writer, who was born at Emesa 
in Phenicia, and flourished under the emperors 
Theodosius and Arcadius at the close of the fourth 
century. He was raised to the dignity of a bishop 
of Tricca in Thessaly. Heliodorus is best known 
as the author of a Greek romance, entitled Ai@c0- 
awixa, being the history of Theagenes and Chariclea, 
the latter a daughter of a king of Aethiopia. It is 
in ten books. This work was unknown in the West 
until a soldier of Anspach, under the Margrave 
Casimir of Brandenburg, assisting at the pillage 
of the library of Matthias Corvinus, at Buda, in 
1526, being attracted by the rich binding of a man- 
uscript, carried it off. He sold the prize afterwards 
to Vincent Obsopaeus, who published it at Basle 
in 1534. This was the celebrated romance of Helio- 
dorus. Poetry, battles, piracies, and recognitions 
fill up the piece; there is no picture of the 
mind, no attempt at character-drawing carried on 
with the development of the action. The incidents 
point to no particular era of society, although one 
may perceive, from the tone of sentiment through- 
out, that the struggle had commenced between 
the spirit of Christianity and the grossness of 
pagan idolatry. Egypt is neither ancient Egypt, 
nor the Egypt of the Ptolemies, nor the Egypt of 
the Romans. Athens is neither Athens free nor 
Athens conquered—in short, there is no individual- 
ity either in the places or persons; and the vague 
pictures of the French romances of the seventeenth 
century give scarcely a caricatured idea of the 
model from which they were drawn. Various edi- 
tions have been published of the romance of Helio- 
dorus. The best are those of Bekker (1855) and 
Hirschig, in his Lrotici Scriptores (1856). There is 
an English translation by Smith (London, 1856). 
See, also, Dunlop, History of Fiction, pp. 18-24 (8d 
ed. 1845), where an analysis of the novel is given ; 
Chauvin, Les Romanciers Grecs et Latins, ch. viii. 
(1862); Rohde, Der griechische Roman (1876); and 
the article NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Heliogabalus. See ELAGABALUS. 


Heliopdlis (‘H\sovroArs). (1) A famous city of 
Egypt, situated a little to the east of the apex 
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HELIOS 


of the Delta, not far from modern Cairo. In He- 
brew it is styled On or Aun. In the Septuagint 
it is called Heliopolis, or City of the Sun; in Jere- 
miah (xliii, 13), Beth Shemim—i. e. domus solis. 
Herodotus also mentions it by this name, and 
speaks of its inhabitants as being the wisest and 
most ingenious of all the Egyptians (ii. 3). Ac- 
cording to Berosus, this was the city of Moses. It 
was also a place of resort for all the Greeks who 
visited Egypt for instruction. Hither came He- 
rodotus, Plato, Eudoxus, and others, and secured 
much of the learning which they afterwards dis- 
seminated among their own countrymen, Plato, 
in particular, resided here three years. Manetho 
(q. v.), the historian, was also here asa priest. The 
city was built, according to Strabo, on a long, ar- 
tificial mound of earth, so as to be out of reach 
of the inundations of the Nile. It had an oracle 
of Apollo and a famous Temple of the Sun, In this 
temple was fed and adored the sacred ox Mnevis, 


/as Apis was at Memphis. This city was laid waste 


with fire and sword by Cambyses, and its chapter 
of priests all slaughtered, Strabo saw it in a de- 
serted state and shorn of all its splendour, He- 
liopolis was famed also for its fountain of excellent 
water, which still remains, and gave rise to the 
subsequent Arabic name of the place, Ain Shems, 
or the Fountain of the Sun. The modern name is 
Matareieh, or cool water. A solitary obelisk of 
red granite is all that remains at the present day 
of this once celebrated place; and the two obe- 
lisks known as “ Cleopatra’s Needles” were origi- 
nally brought from Heliopolis to Alexandria. (See 
ALEXANDRIA.) (2) A celebrated city of Syria, thir- 
ty-five miles northwest of Damascus, and southwest 
of Emesa, on the opposite side of the Orontes. Its 
Grecian name, Heliopolis (“HAcovrodus), ‘ City of 
the Sun,” is merely a translation of the native 
term Baalbek, which appellation the ruins at the 
present day retain, [See illustration on the fol- 
lowing page.] Heliopolis was famed for its Tem- 
ple of the Sun (Baal), erected by Antoninus Pius, 
though by the natives now ascribed to Solo- 
mon; and the ruins of this celebrated pile still 
attest its former magnificence. Of these the most 
notable are the Great Temple, a rectangular build- 
ing 200 feet by 162, with a peristyle of 54 Corinthian 
columns; a smaller temple called the Temple of 
Iupiter; anda circular building of fine proportions 
long used as a Greek Church. Heliopolis was 
made a Roman colony by Iulius Caesar, and was 
garrisoned under Augustus. Later it was pillaged 
by the Arabs and by Timur (A.D. 1400), and since 
that time has gradually decayed. It is now only 
a wretched hamlet of a few hundred inhabitants. 
See Wood and Dawkins, Ruins of Baalbee (1757) ; 
Cassas, Voyage Pittoresque de la Syrie (1799); and 
Renan, Mission de Phénicie (1864). 

Helios ("Hivwos). In Greek mythology, the Sun- 
god, son of the Titan Hyperion (whose name he 
bears in Homer) and the Titaness Thea; broth- 
er of Selené (the Moon) and Eos (Dawn). The 
poets apply the name Titan to him in partic- 
ular, as the offspring of Titans. He is represent- 
ed as a strong and beautiful god, in the bloom of 
youth, with gleaming eyes and waving locks, and a 
crown of rays upon his head. In the morning he 
rises from a lovely bay of the Ocean in the farthest 
East, where the Athiopians dwell. To give light 
to gods and men he climbs the vault of heaven in 
a chariot drawn by four snow-white horses, breath- 
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ing light and fire; their 
Bronté, and Steropé. : 
with his chariot into the Ocean, and while he 


sleeps is carried round along the northern border 


of the earth to the East again in a golden boat, 
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In the evening he sinks 
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places, among which may be mentioned Corinth 
and Elis. The island of Rhodes was entirely con- 
secrated to him. Here an annual festival (“Adta) 
was held during the summer in his honour, with 
chariot-racing and contests of music and gymnas- 
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shaped like a bowl, the work of Hephaestus. He 
is called Phaéthon, from the brilliant light that 
he diffuses; he is the All-seer (Panoptes), because 
his rays penetrate everywhere. He is revealer of 
all that is done on earth; it is he who told He- 
phaestus of the intrigue of Ares and Aphrodité, and 
showed Demeter who had carried off her daughter. 
He was accordingly invoked as a witness to oaths 
and solemn protestations. 

On the island of Trinacria (Sicily) he had seven 
flocks of sheep and seven herds of cattle, fifty in 
each. It was his pleasure, on his daily journey, to 
look down upon them. Their numbers were not to 
be increased or diminished; for if this was done, his 
wrath was terrible. (See OpyssrEus.) In the 700 
sheep and oxen the ancients recognized the 700 
days and nights of the lunar year. The flocks were 
tended by Phaéthusa (the goddess of light) and 
Lampetié (the goddess of shining), his danghter by 
Neaera. By the ocean Nymph Persé or Perseis he 
was father of Aeétes, Cireé, and Pasiphaé, by Clyme- 
né the father of Phaéthon, and Augeas was also 
accounted his son. His children had the gleaming 
eyes of their father. 

After the time of Euripides, or thereabouts, the 
all-seeing Sun-god was identified with Apollo, the 
god of prophecy. Helios was worshipped in many 


tics; and four consecrated horses were thrown into 
the sea as a sacrifice to him. In B.c. 278 a colossal 
bronze statue by Chares of Lindus was erected to 
him at the entrance of the harbour of Rhodes, 
(See CoLossus.) Herds of red and white cattle 
were, in many places, kept in his honour. White 
animals, and especially white horses, were sacred 
to him: among the birds the cock, and among 
trees the white poplar. See, in English literature, 
the poem by Keats, Hyperion, and the first book 
of W. 8. Landor’s Gebir. 

The Latin poets identified Helios with the Sa- 
bine deity Sol, who had an ancient place of wor- 
ship on the Quirinal at Rome, and a public sacrifice 
on the 8th of August; but it was the introduction of 
the ritual of Mithras which first brought the worship 
of the sun into prominence in Rome. See MITHRAS. 


Hell. 


Hellanicus (‘EAXavikds). One of the Greek lo- 
gographi or chroniclers, born at Mitylené in Les- 
bos about B.c, 490. He is said to have lived till 
the age of eighty-five, and to have gone on writing 
until after B.c. 406. In the course of his long life 
he composed a series of works on genealogy, cho- 
rography, and chronology, of which the fragments 
are collected by C. and Th. Miiller (Paris, 1841). 


See HapEs. 
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He was the first writer who attempted to introduce 
a systematic chronological arrangement into the 
traditional periods of Greek, and especially Athe- 
nian, history and mythology. His theories of the 
ancient Attic chronology were accepted down to 
the time of Eratosthenes (q. v.). See LOGOGRAPHI. 


Hellanodicae (‘EMAavodixa:). Judgesin the Olym- 
pian and Nemean Games. See NEMEA; OLYMPIA, 


Hellas (EAAds). A name originally given to a 
district and city of Thessaly in the division Phthi- 
otis (Hom. Il. ii, 684), then further extended to the 
whole of Thessaly, and finally adopted as a gen- 
eral appellation for all Greece. Hellas is a penin- 
sula, the easternmost of the three that project from 
the south of Europe into the Mediterranean Sea. 
Its western coast is rough and mountainous, while 
its eastern shores abound in gulfs, bays, and har- 
bours. From this geographical cause Greece for a 
long time knew little or nothing of Italy and the 
West, but sustained very close relations, political 
and commercial, with the countries of Asia Minor 
—a fact of immense importance in her historical 
development. Because of her long line of coast, 
she first received, in great measure, the quicken- 
ing which comes from immigration and the con- 
tact with new ideas that inevitably follows; so 
that Greece, largely by reason of her physical con- 
formation and position, most readily responded 
to the influences of oriental culture, and thus be- 
came fhe cradle of European civilization. 

Hellas is divided into two parts by the Gulf of 
Corinth, which would have completely severed 
them were it not for the narrow Isthmus of Cor- 
inth. This, until it was cut by the modern canal 
(August, 1893), united the southern division (Pelo- 
ponnesus) with the northern (Hellas Proper). Hel- 
las as a whole is marked off from the rest of Europe 
by a mountain chain, an extension of the Balkans, 
known in ancient times as the Haemus. From 
this rauge ran the chains from north-northwest to 
south-southeast, which form the skeleton of Greece. 
What may be called the backbone of the country 
is the range that first separates Illyria from Mace- 
donia and Epirus from Thessaly, and then con- 
tinues down through the whole peninsula. The 
most important single chain is Pindus (7111 feet), 
with its branch Othrys. Various single peaks 
are Olympus in Thessaly (9750 feet), Ossa, Pelion, 
Tymphrestus (7606 feet), Parnassus (8036 feet), and 
Helicon, all in Hellas Proper; with Cyllené, Aro- 
ania, and Erymanthus in the Peloponnesus, whose 
two important spurs are the Taygetus and Parnon, 
The Ionian Isles, Coreyra, Cephallenia, Leucas, and 
Zacynthus, off the western coast, follow the same 
direction as the mountain chains of the Pelopon- 
nesus and the mainland. 

The rivers of Greece are small streams, little 
more than brooks, flowing usually south or west. 
In Hellas Proper there are four principal rivers, 
all having their source on Mount Lacmon of the 
Pindus range. The Aoiis flows into the Adriatic, 
the Peneus and Haliacmon into the Thermaic Gulf, 
and the Acheloiis into the Gulf of Patrae. In the 
Peloponnesus, the important streams rise near the 
north of Taygetus, the Eurotas flowing south and 
the Alpheus west. 

The Hellenes were a branch of the family to 
which most of the European peoples belong, and 
which is variously described as Aryan, Indo-Ger- 
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uncertain, being by some placed in Asia and by 
others in Europe. (See Inpo-EuRropEAN Lan- 
GUAGES.) It is generally held, however, that the 
original inhabitants of Greece entered it from the 
north at a very remote period, probably during 
the Stone Age; that they were in the nomadic 
stage of development; and that they came on in 
successive waves of immigration, each of which 
pushed farther south the people who had already 
preceded it. Even after the whole of Hellas had 
been covered by these early tribes, succeeding 
waves followed, overspreading the territory occu- 
pied by others. Such a wave of later immigra- 
tion was that which is known to the legendary 
historians as “the return of the Heraclidae.” 
(See HERACLIDAE.) This pressure from behind 
had the effect of driving out many who had settled 
in the mainland into the adjacent islands, and ul- 
timately to far distant lands, such as the coasts of 
Asia Minor, Sicily, the shore of the Euxine, and the 
north of Africa. Hellas in its wider sense is, there- 
fore, to be understood of the united settlements 
of Hellenes in all parts of the then known world, 
and it was in this sense that the Hellenes them- 
selves understood it, since to them the word al- 
ways had an ethnic rather than a territorial sig- 
nificance. The name “EAAnves in Homer refers 
only to the Thessalian people mentioned above; 
and in fact the Homeric poems have no general 
designation for the Greeks as a whole. They are 
called Danai (Aavaoi), Argivi (Apyeiou), and Achaei 
(Ayatoi), and it was not much before the time of 
Herodotus, Thucydides, and Scylax that the terms 
‘EdAads and “EdAnves received their full extension 
of meaning. The Orientals spoke of the Greeks 
as “JTonians”; the Italians called them Graeci, 
from one of the ancient tribes of Epirus, the Tpa- 
koi—a word older than “EAAnyes, but disused and 
then revived by Sophocles, according to Eustathius 
(ad Hom. I. p. 890, 14; cf. Hesych. i. p. 854; Steph. 
Byz. s. h. v.; and Tzetzes, schol. to Lycophron’s 
Alexandra). 

On the Greek language, see DiaLEcTs; on the 
art, see ARCHITECTURA ; CAELATURA; PICTURA}; 
STATUARIA ARS; on the religion, see MYSTERIA ; 
MytTHoioGia; Rewicio. A brief description of 
each of the divisions of Greece will be found un- 
der their respective titles. 

The time which elapsed from the appearance of 
the Hellenes in Thessaly to the siege of Troy is 
usually known by the name of the Heroic Age. 
Thucydides informs us (i. 4) that the commence- 
ment of Grecian civilization is to be dated from 
the reign of Minos of Crete, who acquired a naval 
power and cleared the Aegean Sea of pirates. 
Among the most celebrated heroes of this period 
were Bellerophon and Perseus, whose adventures 
were laid in the East; Theseus, the king of Ath- 
ens; and Heracles. ‘Tradition also preserved the 
account of expeditions undertaken by several 
chiefs united together, such as that of the Argo- 
nauts, of the Seven against Thebes, and of the 
siege of Troy. See TROJAN WaR. 

It is learned from Thucydides (i. 12) that the popu- 
lation of Greece was in a very unsettled state for 
some time after the Trojan War. Of the various 
migrations which appear to have taken place, the 
most important in their consequences were those 
of the Boeotians from Thessaly into the country 
afterwards called Boeotia, and of the Dorians into 


manic, and Indo-European, whose original home is| Peloponnesus. At about the same period the west- 
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ern coast of Asia Minor was colonized by the 
Greeks. The ancient inhabitants of Boeotia, who 
had been driven out of their homes by the inva- 
sion of the Boeotians, together with some Aeo- 
lians (whence it has acquired the name of the 
Aeolian migration) left Boeotia and settled in Lesbos 
and the northwestern corner of Asia Minor. They 
were not long afterwards followed by the Ionians, 
who, having been driven from their abode on the 
Corinthian Gulf, had taken refuge in Attica, whence 
they emigrated to Asia Minor and settled on the 
Lydian coast. The southwestern part of the coast 
of Asia Minor was also colonized at about the same 
period by Dorians. The number of Greek colonies, 
considering the extent of the mother country, 
was very great; and the readiness with which 
the Greeks left their homes to settle in foreign 
Jands forms a remarkable feature of their na- 
tional character. In the seventh century before 
Christ the Greek colonies took another direction : 
Cyrené, in Africa, was founded by the inhabitants 
of Thera, and the coasts of Sicily and the southern 
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part of Italy became studded with so many Greek 
cities that it acquired the name of the Great, 
or Greater, Greece (Magna Graecia). (On the settle- 
ment of the Greek cities in Southern Italy, see 
Lenormant, La Grande Gréce, 3 vols. [Paris, 1881].) 

The two States of Greece which attained the 
greatest historical celebrity were Sparta and Ath- 
ens. The power of Athens was of later growth ; 
but Sparta had, from the time of the Dorian con- 
quest, taken the lead among the Peloponnesian 
States, a position which she maintained by the 
conquest of the fertile country of Messenia, B.c. 
688. Her superiority was probably owing to the 
nature of her political institutions, which are said 
to have been fixed on a firm basis by her celebrat- 
ed lawgiver Lycurgus, B.c. 884. At the head of 
the nation were two hereditary kings, but their 
power was greatly limited by a jealous aristocra- 
cy. Her territories were also increased by the 
conquest of Tegea in Arcadia. Athens rose to im- 
portance only in the century preceding the Per- 
sian Wars; but even in this period her power was 
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not more than a match for the little States of Me- 
garis and Aegina. The city was long harassed by 
internal commotions till the time of Solon, B.c. 
594, who was chosen by his fellow-citizens to 
frame a new constitution and a new code of laws, 
to which much of the future greatness of Athens 
must be ascribed. We have already seen that the 
kingly form of government was prevalent in the 
Heroic Age. But, during the period that elapsed 
between the Trojan War and the Persian invasion, 
hereditary political power was abolished in almost 
all the Greek States, with the exception of Sparta, 
and a republican form of government established 
in its stead. In studying the history of the Greeks, 
one must bear in mind that almost every city 
formed an independent State, and that, with the 
exception of Athens and Sparta, which exacted 
obedience from the other towns of Attica and 
Laconia respectively, there was hardly any State 
which possessed more than a few miles of terri- 
tory. Frequent wars between themselves were 
the almost unavoidable consequence of the exist- 
ence of so many small States nearly equal in power. 
The evils which arose from this condition of things 
were partly remedied by the influence of the Am- 
phictyonic Council and by the religious games and 
festivals which were held at fixed periods in dif- 
ferent parts of Greece, and during the celebration 
of which no wars were carried on. In the sixth 
century before the Christian era, Greece rapidly 
advanced in knowledge and civilization. Litera- 
ture and the fine arts were already cultivated in 
Athens under the auspices of Pisistratus and his 
sons; and the products of remote countries were 
introduced into Greece by the merchants of Cor- 
inth and Aegina. See COMMERCE. 

This was the most splendid period of Grecian 
history. The Greeks, in their resistance to the 
Persians, and the part they took in the burning 
of Sardis, B.c. 499, drew upon them the vengeance 
of Darius. After the reduction of the Asiatic 
Greeks, a Persian army was sent into Attica, but 
was entirely defeated at Marathon, B.c. 490, by the 
Athenians under Miltiades. Ten years afterwards 
the whole power of the Persian Empire was di- 
rected against Greece; an immense army, led in 
person by Xerxes, advanced as far as Attica, and 
received the submission of almost all the Grecian 
States, with the exception of Athens and Sparta. 
But this expedition also failed; the Persian fleet 
was destroyed in the battles of Artemisium and 
Salamis; and the land forces were entirely defeat- 
ed in the following year, B.c. 479, at Plataea in Boe- 
otia. Sparta had, previous to the Persian inva- 
sion, been regarded by the other Greeks as the first 
power in Greece, and accordingly she obtained the 
supreme command of the army and fleet in the Per- 
sian War. But, during the course of this war, the 
Atherians had made greater sacrifices and had 
shown a greater degree of courage and patriotism, 
so that after the battle of Plataea a confederacy was 
formed by the Grecian States for carrying on the 
war against the Persians. Sparta was at first 
placed at the head of it; but the allies, disgusted 
with the tyranny of Pausanias (q. v.), the Spartan 
commander, gave the supremacy to Athens. The 
allies, who consisted of the inhabitants of the isl- 
ands and coasts of the Aegean Sea, were to furnish 
contributions in money and ships, and the delicate 
task of assessing the amount which each State was 
to pay was assigned to Aristides. The yearly con- 
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tribution was settled at 460 talents (about $542,- 
800), and Delos was chosen as the common treas- 
ury. The Athenians, under the command of Cimon, 
carried on the war vigorously, defeated the Persian 
fleets, and plundered the maritime provinces of 
the Persian Empire. 

During this period the power of Athens rap- 
idly increased; she possessed a succession of 
distinguished statesmen—Themistocles, Aristides, 
Cimon, and Pericles—who all contributed to 
the advancement of her power, though differing 
in their political views. Her maritime greatness 
was founded by Themistocles, her revenues were 
increased by Pericles, and her general prosperity, 
in connection with other causes, tended to pro- 
duce a greater degree of culture than existed in 
any other part of Greece, Literature was culti- 
vated, and the arts of architecture and sculpture, 
which were employed to ornament the city, were 
carried to a degree of excellence that has never 
since been surpassed. See ATHENAR. 

While Athens was advancing in power, Sparta had 
to maintain a war against the Messenians, who again 
revolted, and were joined by a great number of the 
Spartan slaves (B.c. 461-455). But, though Sparta 
made no efforts during this period to restrain the 
Athenian power, it was not because she wanted 
the will, but the means. These, however, were soon 
furnished by the Athenians themselves, who be- 
gan to treat the allied States with great tyranny, 
and to regard them as subjects, and not as indepen- 
dent States in alliance. The tribute was raised 
from 460 to 600 talents, the treasury was removed 
from Delos to Athens, and the decision of all im- 
portant suits was referred to the Athenian courts. 
When any State withdrew from the alliance, its 
citizens were considered by the Athenians as reb- 
els, and immediately reduced to subjection. The 
dependent States, anxious to throw off the Athe- 
nian dominion, entreated the assistance of Sparta, 
and thus, in conjunction with other causes, arose 
the war between Sparta and Athens, which lasted 
for twenty-seven years (B.C. 431-404), and is usu- 
ally known as the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). It 
terminated by again placing Sparta at the head 
of all Greece. Soon after the conclusion of this 
war, Sparta engaged in a contest with the Persian 
Empire, which lasted from B.c. 400 to 394. The 
splendid successes which Agesilaiis, the Spartan 
king, obtained over the Persian troops in Asia 
Minor, and the manifest weakness of the Persian 
Empire, which had been already shown by the 
successful retreat of only ten thousand Greeks 
from the very heart of the Persian Empire (see 
XENOPHON), appear to have induced Agesilaiis 
to entertain the design of overthrowing the Per- 
sian monarchy; but he was obliged to return to 
his native country to defend it against a powerful 
confederacy, which had been formed by the Corin- 
thians, Thebans, Argives, Athenians, and Thessa- 
lians, for the purpose of throwing off the Spartan 
dominion. The confederates were not, however, 
successful in their attempt; and the Spartan su- 
premacy was again secured for a brief period by a 
general peace, made B.C. 387, usually known by 
the name of the peace of Antalcidas. Ten years 
afterwards, the rupture between Thebes and Spar- 
ta began, which led to a general war in Greece, 
and for a short time gave Thebes the hegemony 
of Hellas. The greatness of Thebes was princi- 
pally owing to the wisdom and valour of two of 
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her sons—Pelopidas and Epaminondas. After the 
death of Epaminondas at the battle of Mantinea, 
B.C. 362, Thebes again sank to its former obscu- 
rity. The Spartan supremacy was, however, 
wholly destroyed, and her power still further 
humbled by the restoration of Messenia to inde- 
pendence, B.c. 369. From the conclusion of this 
war to the reign of Philip of Macedon, Greece re- 
mained without any ruling power. It is only nec- 
essary here to mention the part which Philip took 
in the Sacred War (q.v.), which lasted ten years (B.C. 
356-346), in which he appeared as the defender of 
the Amphictyonic Council, and which terminated 
by the conquest of the Phocians. The Athenians, 
urged on by Demosthenes, made an alliance with 
the Thebans for the purpose of resisting Philip; 
but their defeat at Chaeronea, B.c. 388, secured 
for the Macedonian king the supremacy of Greece. 
In the same year a congress of Grecian States was 


Country about Athens. 


held at Corinth, in which Philip was chosen gen- 
eral-in-chief of the Greeks in a projected war against 
the Persian Empire; but his assassination in B.c, 
336 caused this enterprise to devolve on his son 
Alexander. See ALEXANDER; MACEDONIA. 

The conquests of Alexander extended the Gre- 
cian influence over the greater part of Asia west 
of the Indus. After his death the dominion of the 
East was contested by his generals, and two pow- 
erful empires were permanently established—that 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt and the Seleucidae in 
Syria. The dominions of the early Syrian kings 
embraced the greater part of Western Asia; but 
their Empire was soon divided into various inde- 
pendent kingdoms, such as that of Bactria and 
Pergamus, in all of which the Greek language was 
spoken, not merely at court, but to a considerable 
extent in the cities. From the death of Alexander 
to the Roman conquest, Macedon remained the 
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ruling power in Greece. The Aetolian and Achaean 
leagues were formed, the former B.C. 284, the latter 
B.C. 281, for the purpose of resisting the Macedo- 
nian kings. Macedonia was conquered by the 
Romans B.c. 197, and the Greek States declared in- 
dependent. This, however, was merely nominal ; 
for they only exchanged the rule of the Macedonian 
kings for that of the Roman people ; and in B.C. 
146, Greece was reduced to the form of a Roman 
province, called Achaea, though certain cities, such 
as Athens, Delphi, and others, were allowed to have 
the rank of free towns. The history of Greece, from 
this period, forms part of that of the Roman Em- 
pire. See Roma. 

Greece was overrun by the Goths in A.D. 267, 
and again in A.D. 398, under Alaric; and, after 
being occupied by the Crusaders and Venetians, 
at last fell into the hands of the Turks, on the 
conquest of Constantinople; from whom it was 
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again liberated in 1828. See the articles ATHE- 
NAE; BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM; SPARTA; MACE- 
DONIA; and the following works of reference. 
— GEOGRAPHY: Wordsworth, Greece Pictorial 
Historical, and Descriptive (1882); Tozer, Lectures 
on the Geography of Greece (1874); Bursian, Geog- 
raphie des Griechenland, 3 vols. (1862-73) ; Mahafty 
Rambles and Studies in Greece (1878); E. Curtius, 
Peloponnesos, 2 vols. (1852); Clark, Peloponnesus 
(1858) ; Lacroix, Les Isles de la Gréce (1881). His- 
TORY: Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, 8 vols. (2d ed. 
1855); Grote, Hist. of Greece (to B.c. 300), 12 vols 
(1870); E. Curtius, Hist. of Greece (Eng. trans, by 
Ward, 5 vols. 1868-72); Cox, Hist. of Greece (to the 
death of Alexander the Great); id. The Athenian 
Empire (1877); id. Greeks and Persians (1876) ; 
Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus, 6 vols. (1877_ 
1878); Curteis, Rise of the Macedonian Empire 
(1878); Lloyd, Age of Pericles (1875); Hertzberg, 
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Griechenland w. d. Herrschaft der Romer, 3 vols. 
(1875); Mahaffy, The Greek World under Roman 
Sway (1890); Freeman, History of Federal Govern- 
ment in Greece (2d ed. 1893); Duncker, Hist. of 
Greece (Eng. trans. by Aleyne, 1883; last German 
edition, 1885). CHRONOLOGY: Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
lenici, 3 vols. (1834-51); Peter, Zeittafeln d. grie- 
chischen Geschichte (1877). IN GENERAL: Paparrigo- 
poulo, Histoire de la Civilisation Hellénique (Paris, 
1878); Déring, Hellas (Frankfort, 1876) ; Felton, 
Greece, Ancient and Modern (Boston, 1880); Gilbert, 
Greek Constitutional Antiquities (Eng. trans. 1895); 
Goll, Kulturbilder aus Hellas und Rom, 2 vols. 
(1878); Guhl and Koner, The Life of the Greeks 
and Romans, fully illustrated (Eng. trans. 1877; 
last German ed. 1893); Von Falke, Hellas und 
Rom, richly illustrated (Eng. trans. 1882); Sché- 
mann, Antiquities of Greece (Eng. trans. 1880); 
Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik, 2 
vols. (1880-82); Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpt- 
ure (1882); Bliimner, Technologie und Terminol- 
ogie der Gewerbe und Kiinste bei Griechen und 
Rémern, 4 vols. (1875-86); Mahaffy, Social Life in 
Greece (last ed. 1887). On recent archaeological dis- 
coveries, see P. Gardner, New Chapters in Greek His- 
tory (N. Y. and London, 1892). 


Hellé ("ENAn). See PHRIXUs. 


Hellen ("E\Anv). The mythical ancestor of the 
Hellenes. He was the son of Zeus and Dorippé, 
husband of Orseis, and father of Aeolus, Dorus, 
and Xunthus. From his two sons, Aeolus and Do- 
rus, the Aeolians and Dorians claimed descent ; 
and from the two sons of Xanthus (Achaeus and 
Ion) tradition derives the Achaeans and Ionians. 
Hellen is described as reigning over Phthia in Thes- 
saly. See HELLAS. 


Hellénes. See HELLAS. 


Hellenica (“EAAnvxa). An historical treatise 
by Xenophon (q. v.), dealing with the period of 
forty-eight years preceding the battle of Mantinea 
(B.c. 362). As it begins where the history of Thu- 
cydides (q. v.) ends, the first part is sometimes 
called the “ Paralipomena of Thucydides.” The 
Hellenica is in seven books, and is written in a 
dry, somewhat uninteresting style. Separate edi- 
tions with notes are those of Hailstone (bks. i. and 
ii., 1867); Breitenbach (1863); Biichsenschiitz 
(1876) ; and Dowdall (bk. i. 1890); of bks. i—iv. by 
Manatt (Boston, 1886), and v.—vii. by Bennett (Bos- 
ton, 1892). A fine English version is that of Da- 
kyns in his translation of Xenophon (1893). See 
XENOPHON. 

Hellenotamiae (‘E\Anvorapia). The name of 
a board of ten members, elected annually by lot as 
controllers of the fund contributed by the mem- 
bers of the Athenian confederacy. The treasure 
was originally deposited at Delos, but after B.C. 
461 was transferred to Athens. The yearly con- 
tributions of the cities owning the Athenian su- 
premacy amounted at first to 460 talents (some 
$542,800); during the Peloponnesian War they were 
increased to nearly 1300 talents ($1,534,000). See 
DELOS, CONFEDERACY OF. 


Hellespontus (‘E\Ajorovtos). (1) Now the 
Dardanelles, the long narrow strait which joins 
the Propontis (Sea of Marmora) with the Aegean 
Sea. Its length is some fifty miles, and its width 
varies from six at the upper end to one or less. 
The narrowest part is between the ancieut cities 
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of Sestus and Abydus, where Leander is said to 
have swum across to visit Hero. (See LEANDER.) 
Here, also, Xerxes (q. v.) crossed on his bridge of 
boats. The name ‘EAAjomovros (Sea of Hellé) was 
derived from the myth of Hellé; on which see the 
article Parixus. (2) Under the Roman Empire, 
the name Hellespontus was given to a province in 
the northern part of Mysia, with Cyzicus for its 
capital. 


Helloménum (E\\dpevoy). A seaport town of 
the Acarnanians on the island of Leucas. 


Hellopia. See ELLoria. 
Helm. See GUBERNACULUM. 
Helmet. See ARMA; GALEA. 


Helorus ("EXwpos) and Helorum. A town on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, south of Syracuse, at 
the mouth of the river Helorus. 


Helos (76 Edos). (1) A town in Laconia, on the 
coast, in a marshy situation, whence its name 
(€\os marsh). It was commonly said that the 
Spartan slaves called Helotes (Ei\@res), were 
originally the Achaean inhabitants of this town 
who were reduced by the Dorian conquerors to 
slavery. (2) A town or district of Elis on the Al- 
pheus. : 


Helotae (EiAéra:), and Helotes (EiA@res). The 
Helots or bondsmen of the Spartans. The com- 
mon account of the origin of this class is, that 
the inhabitants of the maritime town of Helos 
were reduced by Sparta to this state of degrada- 
tion, after an insurrection against the Dorians al- 
ready established in power. This explanation, 
however, rests merely on an etymology, and that 
by no means probable. The word Ef\os is prob- 
ably a derivative from €\ety in a passive sense, 
and consequently means “a prisoner”—a deriva- 
tion known in ancient times. It seems likely 
that they were an aboriginal race, which was 
subdued at a very early period, and which imme- 
diately passed over as slaves to the Doric conquer- 
ors. In speaking of the condition of the Helots, 
their political rights and their personal treatment 
will be considered under different heads, though 
in fact the two subjects are very nearly connected. 

The first were doubtless exactly defined by law 
and custom, though the expressions made use of 
by ancient authors are frequently vague and am- 
biguous. ‘They were,” says Ephorus, “in a cer- 
tain point of view public slaves. Their possessor 
could neither liberate them nor sell them beyond 
the borders.” From this it is evident that they 
were considered as belonging properly to the State, 
which to a certain degree permitted them to be 
possessed by individuals, reserving to itself the 
power of enfranchising them. But to sell them out 
of the country was not in the power even of the 
State; and such an event seems never to have oc- 
curred. It is, upon the whole, most probable that 
individuals had no power to sell them at all, as 
they belonged chiefly to the landed property, and 
this was inalienable. On these lands they had 
certain fixed dwellings of their own, and particular 
services and payments were prescribed to them. 
They paid as rent a fixed measure of corn; not, 
however, like the Perioeci, to the State, but to their 
masters. As this quantity had been definitely set- 
tled at a very early period, the Helots were the 
persons who profited by a good, and lost by a bad, 
harvest, which must have been to them an en- 
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couragement to industry and good busbandry, 
as would not have been the case if the profit and 
loss had merely affected the landlords. In fact, 
by this means, as is proved by the accounts re- 
specting the Spartan agriculture, a careful culti- 
vation of the soil was kept up. By means of the 
rich produce of the lands, and in part by plunder 
obtained in war, they collected a considerable prop- 
erty, to the attainment of which almost every ac- 
cess was closed to the Spartans. The cultivation 
of the land, however, was not the only duty of the 
Helots; they also, at the public meals, attended 
upon their masters, who, according to the Lace- 
daemonian principle of a community of property, 
mutually lent them to one another (Xen. Rep. Lac. 
vi. 3; Aristot. Pol. ii. 2, 5). A large number of 
them was also employed by the State in public 
works. In the field the Helots never served as 
hoplites, except in extraordinary cases; and then it 
was the general practice afterwards to give them 
their liberty. This seems first to have occurred un- 
der Brasidas in B.c. 424. (Cf. Thue. iv. 80, vii. 19.) 
On other occasions they attended the regular army 
as light-armed troops (Aoi); and that-their num- 
bers were very considerable may be seen from the 
battle of Plataea, in which 5000 Spartans were at- 
tended by 35,000 Helots. Although they did not 
share the honour of the heavy-armed soldiers, they 
were in turn exposed to a less degree of danger; 
for, while the former, in close rank, received the 
onset of the enemy with spear and shield, the He- 
lots, armed only with their slings and javelins, were 
in a moment either before or behind the ranks, as 
Tyrtaeus accurately describes the relative duties 
of the light-armed soldier (yuzvjs) and the hoplite. 
Sparta, in her better days, is never recorded to 
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Helots. A certain number of them were allotted 
to each Spartan (Herod. ix. 28; Thue, iii. 8). At 
the battle of Plataea this number was seven. 
Those who were assigned to a single master were 
probably called dumirrapes. 
one in particular was the servant (Geparey) of his 
master, as in the story of the blind Spartan, who 
was conducted by his Helot into the thickest of 


Of these, however, } 


the battle of Thermopylae, and, while the latter | 


fled, fell with the other heroes (Herod. vii. 229). It 
appears that tbe other Helots were in the field 
placed more immediately under the command of 
the king than the rest of the army (Herod. vi. 80, 
81). In the fleet they composed: the large mass 
of the sailors (Xen. Hist. Gr. vii. 1,12), in which 
service at Athens the inferior citizens and slaves 
were employed. It is a matter of much greater 
difficulty to form a clear notion of the treatment 
of the Helots, and of their manner of life; for the 
rhetorical spirit with which later historians have 
embellished their views has been productive of 
much confusion and misconception. Myron of 
Priené, in his account of the Messenian War, drew 
a very dark picture of Sparta, and endeavoured at 
the end to rouse the feelings of his readers by a de- 
scription of the fate which the conquered under- 
went. “The Helots,” says he, “perform for the 
Spartans every ignominious service. They are 
compelled to wear a cap of dog’s skin (kuy7), to 
have a covering of sheep’s skin (SipOépa), and are 
severely beaten every year without having com- 
mitted any fault, in order that they may never 
forget they are slaves. In addition to this, those 
among them who, either by their stature or their 
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beauty, raise themselves above the condition of a 
slave, are condemned to death, and the masters 
who do not destroy the most manly of them are 
liable to punishment.” Myron’s statements, how- 
ever, are to be received with considerable caution. 

Plutarch relates (Lycurg. 28) that the Helots were 
compelled to intoxicate themselves, and to perform 
indecent dances, as a warning to the Spartan youth. 
Yet Helot women discharged the office of nurse in 
the royal palaces, and donbtless obtained the affec- 
tion with which the attendants of early youth 
were honoured in ancient times. It is, however, 
certain that the Doric laws did not bind servants 
to strict temperance; and hence examples of 
drunkenness among them might well have served 
as a means of recommending sobriety. It was also 
an established regulation that the national songs 
and dances of Sparta were forbidden to the Helots, 
who, on the other hand, had some extravagant and 
lascivious dances peculiar to themselves, which 
may have given rise to the above report. 

It was the curse of this bondage, which Plato 
terms the hardest in Greece, that the slaves aban- 
doned their masters when they stood in greatest 
need of their assistance; and hence the Spartans 
were even compelled to stipulate in treaties for 
aid against their own subjects (Thue. i. 118, v. 14; 
ef. Aristot. Pol. ii. 6, 2). A more favourable side 
of the Spartan system of bondage is seen in 
the fact that a legal way to liberty and citi- 
zenship stood open to the Helots. The many in- 
termediate steps seem to prove the existence of a 
regular mode of transition from the one rank to 
the other. The Helots who were esteemed worthy 
of an especial confidence were called apyeio:; the 
apérac were probably released from all service. 
The deoroctovadra, who served in the fleets, re- 
sembled probably the freedmen of Attica, who 
were called “the out-dwellers” (oi ywpis oikovyres). 
When they received their liberty, they also ob- 
tained permission to dwell where they wished 
(Thue. iv. 80, v. 34), and probably, at the same 
time, a portion of land was granted them without 
the lot of their former masters. After they had 
been in possession of liberty for some time, they 
appear to have been called veodapoders (Thue. vii. 
58), the number of whom soon came near to that 
of the citizens (Plut. Ages. 6). The pdO@ves Or 
pddaxes were Helots, who, being brought up to- 
gether with the young Spartans, obtained freedom 
without the rights of citizenship. 

The number of the Helots has been estimated 
by K. G. Miiller and Schémann as having been 
some 225,000 at the time of the battle of Plataea, 
as against an estimated total population of 380,000 
or 400,000 (Miiller, Dorians, vol. ii. p. 30 foll., Eng. 
trans.). See Thirlwall, Hist. of Greece, i. 309-313 ; 
Gilbert, Staatsalterth. i. 31-86; and the article 
CRYPTEIA. 


Helveconae. A people in Germany, between 
the Viadus and the Vistula, south of the Rugii 
and north of the Burgundiones, reckoned by Tac- 
itus among the Ligii (Germ. 48). 

Helvetia. See HeLveri. 


Helvetii. (EAounrri.). A nation of Gaul, con- 
quered by Caesar. Their country is generally sup- 
posed to have answered to modern Switzerland; but 
ancient Helvetia was of less extent than modern 
Switzerland, being bounded on the north by the Rhe- 
nus and Lacus Brigantinus, or Lake of Constance; on 
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the south by the Rhodanus and the Lacus Lemannus, 
or Lake of Geneva; and on the west by Mons Iuras- 
sus (Jura) (Caes. B. G. i. ete.; Tac. Hist. i. 67, 69). 
The chief town of the Helvetii was Aventicum, 
now Avenches. They were divided into four pagi 
or cantons, of which the names of only two are 
known—the Pagus Tigurinus (the most important 
pagus) and the Pagus (Vicus) Verbigenus (Urbi- 
genus). It must be noted that the name Helvetia 
is a purely modern one—the country being spoken 
of in ancient times simply as Ager Helvetiorum. 

The Helvetii first appear in history during the 
war between the Romans and the Cimbri. In B.c. 
107 the people of the Pagus Tigurinus defeated the 
Roman consul Cassius Longinus, while others of 
the race invaded Gaul and Italy, sharing in the 
defeat inflicted on the Cimbri by Marius and Catu- 
lus in B.c. 101. In the year 58, they attempted, on 
the advice of Orgetorix, an Helvetic chief, to mi- 
grate to Gaul, but were defeated and driven back 
by Caesar; after which the Romans planted colo- 
nies in these territories, with three fortresses at 
Aventicum, Vindonissa (Kénigsfelden), and Novio- 
dunum (Nion). Under the later emperors, the 
country of the Helvetii, with that of the Sequani 
and Rauraci, formed the province known as Maxi- 
ma Sequanorum. See Mommsen, Die Schweiz in 
rom. Zeit (Ziirich, 1854). 

Helvia. Mother of the philosopher Seneca 
(q. v.). 

Helvidius Priscus. See PRIscus. 

Helvii. A people in Gaul, between the Rhone 
and Mount Cebenna, which separated them from 
the Arverni. They were for a long time subject 
to Massilia, but afterwards belonged to the prov- 
ince of Gallia Narbonensis. Their country pro- 
duced good wine. 

Helvius Cinna. See CINNA. 

Helvius Pertinax. See PERTINAX. 

Heméra (npuépa). See Diss. 

Hemerodrémi (jpepodpopor). Trained runners 
employed as couriers in the Greek States, and used 
to carry the official tidings of important events. 
They were capable of performing remarkably long 
distances in a very short space of time; on which 
see Herod. vi. 105; Plut. Arist. 20. They are also 
called jpepooxoro (Herod. vii. 183). 

Hemeroscépi. See HEMERODROMI. 

Hemichrysus. See STATER. 

Hemicongius. Halfacongius. See CONGIUS. 

Hemicyclium (jpixvicdwoy). (1) A semicircular 
alcove, sufficiently large to admit of several persons 
sitting in it at the same time, for the enjoyment of 
mutual converse. The ancients constructed such 
places in their own pleasure-grounds (Cic. De Am. 1; 
Sidon. Ep. i.1), and also as public seats in different 
paits of a town for the accommodation of the in- 
habitants (Suet. Gramm. 17). (2) A sundial of sim- 
ple construction imvented by Berosus. See Horo- 
LOGIUM. 

Hemina (jjiva). A measure of capacity, con- 
taining half a sextarius (Festus, s. v. Rhemn. Fann. 
De Pond. 67); whence, also, a vessel made to con- 
tain that exact quantity (Pers. i. 129). 

Hemina, Cassius. See Cassius. 

Hemiobélus, Hemiobolion. See OBOLUs. 


Hemiolia (jjiodia). A particular kind of ship 
(Gell. x. 25), used chiefly by the Greek pirates 
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(Arrian, Anab. iii.2,5)} constructed in such a man- 
ner that half of its side was left free from rowers, 
in order to form a deck for fighting purposes. 


Hemiolia, (Rich.) 
Hemipodion. See Prs. 
Hemistater. See STATER. 


Hemsterhuys, TisERIUs, often spoken of under 
the Latinized form Hemsreruusius. A Dutch 
classical scholar born at Groningen, January 9th, 
1685. He was educated at the Universities of Gro- 
ningen and Leyden, entering the former at the age 
of fifteen, and being appointed Professor of Math- 
ematics and Philosophy in Amsterdam at the age 
of nineteen. In 1706 he brought out an edition 
of the Onomasticon of Pollux which had been 
begun by Lederlin, but was so mortified by the 
criticism made upon it by Richard Bentley (q. v.) 
as to refuse to open a Greek book for months, In 
1717 he was called to the chair of Greek at the 
University of Franeker, and from 1738 discharged 
the duties of a professor of history, being trans- 
ferred to Leyden in 1740. He died April 7th, 1766. 

His chief works are editions of the Colloquia 
and Timon of Lucian (1708); of the Plutus of 
Aristophanes (1744); annotations on Xenophon of 
Ephesus (last ed. 1784); ed. Pollux (1706); a Latin 
trans. of the Birds of Aristophanes in Kuster’s edi- 
tion; besides notes contributed to Ernesti’s Cal- 
limachus and to Burmann’s Propertius. See the 
Eulogium of Ruhnken (1789), the Supplementa An- 
notationis ad Eulogiwm (Leyden, 1874), and L. Miiller, 
Geschichte d. class. Philologie in den Niederlanden, 
pp. 74-82 (Leipzig, 1869). 

Hen. See GALLINA. 

Hendéka (oi “Evdexa, “The Eleven”). A term 
applied at Atlrens to a band consisting of ten mem- 
bers, chosen by lot, and their secretary. Their 
duty was to superintend the prisons, receive ar- 
rested prisoners, and carry out the sentences of 
the law. The capital sentence was executed by 
their subordinates. They also had penal jurisdic- 
tion in the case of delinquents discovered in the 
act of committing offences punishable with death 
or imprisonment. If they pleaded guilty, the 
Eleven inflicted the punishment at once; if not, 
they instituted a judicial inquiry and presided at 
the decision of the case. They had the same power 
in the case of embezzlement of confiscated prop- 
erty, of which they had lists in their possession. 
Under Demetrius Phalereus they received the 
name of vopodviAakes. See Hermann, Staatsalterth. 
§ 138. 

Henéti (‘Everoi). An ancient people in Paph- 
lagonia, dwelling on the river Parthenius, fought 
on the side of Priam against the Greeks, but had 
disappeared before the historical times. They were 
regarded by many ancient writers as the ancestors 
of the Veneti in Italy. See VENETI. 

Henidchi (Hvioyo:). A people in Colchis, north 
of the Phasis, notorious as pirates. 
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enna. See HENNA. 


Hephaestia (Hdaoria). (1) One of the two 
principal towns in the island of Lemnos, the other 
being Myrina (Herod. vii. 140), (2) A deme of At- 
tica belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 


Hephaestia (‘Hoaicreia). A festival at Athens, 
celebrated annually, in honour of Hephaestus. See 
LAMPADEPHORIA. 


Hlephaestiades Insiilae. 
SULAE. 

Hephaestion (Hdaiorioy). (1) A Macedonian, 
celebrated as the friend of Alexander the Great, 
with whom he had been brought up. He died at 
Ecbatana, B.C. 825, to the great grief of Alexander, 
who ordered mourning for him throughout the 
whole Empire. (2) A Greek scholar, a native of 
Alexandria, who flourished about the middle of 
the second century 4.D., and was tutor to the 
emperor Verus before his accession. He wrote a 
work on prosody, in forty-eight books, which he at 
first abridged into eleven books, then into three, 
and finally into one. The final abridgment, called 
a manual on metres (Eyyerpidvoy wept Meérpar), 
Nas come down to us. It gives no more than 
a bare sketch of prosody, without any attempt 
at theoretical explanation of the facts; but it is, 
nevertheless, of immense value, since it is the only 
complete treatise on Greek prosody which has sur- 
vived from antiquity, and quotes verses from the 
lost poets. Attached to it is a treatise on the dif- 
ferent forms of poetry and composition, in two 
incomplete versions. The manual has a preface 
by Longinus, and two collections of scholia. It 
has been edited by Gaisford, with notes (last ed. 
1856) ; and by Westphal (1866). 


Hephaestium (‘Adaicrioy). A name given toa 
region in the extremity of Lycia, near Phaselis, 
from which fire issued when a burning torch was 
applied to the surface. This was owing to the 
naphtha with which the soil was impregnated 
(Sen. Epist. 79). 


Hephaestus (“Hdawros). In Greek mythology, 
the god of fire, and of the arts which need fire in 
the execution. Roscher proposes various deriva- 
tions of the name—from adn (arto), “a lighting,” 
or from the root of daiva, “to shine.” He was said 
to be the son of Zeus and Heré, or, according to 
Hesiod, of the latter only. Being ugly, and lame in 
both feet, his mother was ashamed of-him, and threw 
him from Olympus into the ocean, where he was 
taken up by Eurynomé and Thetis and concealed in 
a subterranean cavern. Here he remained for nine 
years, and fashioned a number of exquisite works 
of art, among them a golden throne with invisible 
chains, which he sent to his mother by way of re- 
venge. She sat down in it, and was chained to 
the seat so fast that uo one could release her. 
On this it was resolved to call Hephaestus back to 
Olympus. Ares wished to force him back, but was 
frightened off by his brother with firebrands. Diony- 
sus at length succeeded in making him drunk and 
bringing him back in this condition to Olympus. 
But he was destined to meet with his former luck 
a second time, There came a quarrel between Zeus 
and Heré, and Hephaestus took his mother’s part; 
whereupon Zeus seized him by the leg and hurled 
him down from Olympus. He fell upon the island 
of Lemnos, where the Sintians, who then inhabited 
the island, took care of him and finally revived 


See AEOLIAE IN- 
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him. From this time Lemnos was his favour- 
ite abode. His lameness was, in the later story, 
attributed to this fall (Hom. 1. i. 590 foll.). 

The whole story—the sojourn of Hephaestus in 
the cavern under the sea and his fondness for 
Lemnos—is, in all probability, based upon volcanic 
phenomena—the submarine activity of volcanic 
fires and the natural features of the island of 
Lemnos. Here there was a voleano called Mosych- 
lus, which was in activity down to the time of 
Alexander the Great. The friendship existing be- 
tween Dionysus and Hephaestus may be explained 
by the fact that the best and finest wines are grown 
in the volcanic regions of the South. 


Hephaestus. 


(Bronze Statue in British Museum.) 


As a master in the production of beautiful and fas- 
cinating works of art, Hephaestus is in the Iliad the 
husband of a Charis, and in the Odyssey of Aphro- 
dité, andin Hesiod of Aglaea. (See CHARITES.) The 
story of his marriage with A phrodité was not, appar- 
ently, widely known in early antiquity. Through 
his artistic genius he appears, and most especially 
in the Athenian story, as the intimate friend of 
Athené. In Homer he lives and works on Olym- 
pus, where he makes palaces of brass for himself 
and the other deities; but he has a forge also on 
Mount Mosychlus in Lemnos; the later story gives 
hin one under Aetna in Sicily, and on the sacred 
island, or island of Hephaestus, in the Lipari Isl- 
ands, where he is heard at work with his compan- 
ions the Cyclopes. All the masterpieces of metal 
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which appear in the stories of gods and heroes— 
the aegis of Zeus, the arms of Achilles, the sceptre 
of Agamemnon, the fatal necklace of Harmonia, 
the fire-breathing bulls of Aeétes, the golden 
torchbearers in the palace of Alcinoiis, and others 
—were attributed to the art of Hephaestus. To 
help his lameness he made, according to Homer, 
two golden maidens, with the power of motion, to 
lean upon when he walked. He was much wor- 
shipped in Lemnos, where there was an annual 
festival in his honour. All fires were put out for 
nine days, during which rites of atonement and 
purification were performed. Then fresh fire was 
brought on a sacred ship from Delos, the fires were 
kindled again, and a new life, as the saying went, 
began. At Athens he was worshipped in the Acad- 
emy, in connection with Athené and Prometheus 
(q. v.). In October the smiths and smelters cele- 
brated the Xadxeia, a feast of metal-workers, in 
his honour and that of Athené; at the ’Ararovpia 
sacrifices were offered to him, among other gods, 
as the giver of fire, and torches were kindled and 
hymns were sung; at the “Hd@aiorera, finally, there 
was a torch-race in his honour, The Greeks fre- 
quently set small dwarf-like images of Hephaestus 
near their fireplaces. In works of art he is rep- 
resented as a vigorous man with a beard, equipped, 
like a smith, with hammer and tongs; his left leg 
is shortened, to show his lameness. The Romans 
identified him with their Vulcanus (q. v.). 


Heptanémis (‘Ezravopis). Middle Egypt, one 
of the three divisions of the country. 


Heptapylos (€mramudos). ‘“Seven-gated.” A 
name of Thebes in Boeotia, distinguishing it from 
the Egyptian Thebes, which is called “hundred- 
gated” (€xardpmvaot). 


Hera. See HERE. 


Heracléa (HpaxAea). A name given to more 
than forty towns in Europe, Asia, Africa, and the 
islands of the Mediterranean. They are supposed 
to have derived this name from Heracles, and to 
have either been built in honour of him or placed 
under his protection. The most famous of these 
places were: 

In GrEECE.—(1) A city of Elis, near the centre 
of the province, to the southeast of Pisa, near the 
confluence of the Cytherus and Alpheus. (2) A 
city of Acarnania, on the shore of the Ionian Sea, 
and opposite the island of Carnus. (3) A city of 
Epirus, on the confines of Athamania and Molos- 
sis, and near the sources of the Aras. (4) Lyn- 
CESTIS, a town of Macedonia, at the foot of the 
Candavian Mountains, on the confines of Illyria. 
Its ruins still retain the name of Erekli. Mention 
is made of this town in Caesar (B. C. iii. 79). (5) 
SrnTIica, the principal town of the Sinti in Thrace. 
We are informed by Livy (xl. 24) that Demetrius, 
the son of Philip, was here imprisoned and mur- 
dered. Mannert thinks it the same with the Hera- 
clea built by Amyntas, the brother of Philip. (6) 
TRACHINIA, a town of Thessaly, founded by the 
Lacedaemonians, and a colony from Trachis, about 
B.C. 426, in the-sixth year of the Peloponnesian 
War (Thue. iii. 92). It was distant about sixty 
stadia from Thermopylae and twenty from the 
sea. Iason, tyrant of Pherae, took possession of 
this city at one period, and caused the walls to be 
pulled down (Xen. Hist. Gr. vi. 4, 27). Heraclea, 
however, again arose from its rnins, and became 
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a flourishing city under the Aetolians, who some- 
times held their general council within its walls 
(Livy, xxv.5). It was taken by the Roman consul, 
Acilius Glabrio, after a long and obstinate siege 
(Livy, xxxvii. 24; Polyb. x. 42), 

In Iraty, GAUL, etc.—(7) A city of Lucania in 
Italy, and situated between the Aciris and Siris. 
It was founded by the Tarentini after the destrue- 
tion of the ancient city of Siris, which stood at 
the mouth of the latter river (8.c, 428), This city 
is rendered remarkable in history, as having been 
the seat of the general council of the Greek states. 
(8) A city of Campania, more commonly known by 
the name of Herculaneum. (9) CaccaBaria, a city 
on the confines of Italy and Gaul, in Narbonensis 
Secunda. It was situated on the coast, to the 
south of Forum Iulii. (10) Mrn6a, a city of Sicily 
on the southern coast, northeast of Agrigentum, 
at the mouth of the river Camicus, It was founded 
by Minos when he pursued Daedalus hither, and 
was subsequently called Heraclea from Heracles, 
after his victory over Eryx—so, at least, said the 
fables of the day. Some authorities make the 
original name to have been Macara, and Minos to 
have been not the founder but the conqueror of 
the place (Mela, ii.7; Livy, xxxiv. 35). 

Iy Asia, AFRICA, etc.—(11) Ponrica CHpdkAeva 
Ilovrov). A city on the coast of Bithynia, about 
twelve stadia from the river Lycus. It was founded 
by a colony of Megareans, strengthened by some 
Tanagreans from Boeotia; the numbers of the 
former, however, so predominated that the city 
was in general considered as Doric. This place 


was famed for its naval power and its consequence 


among the Asiatic States. Memnon composed a 
history of the tyrants who reigned at Heraclea 
during a space of eighty-four years; but we have 
only now the abridgment of Photius, which is con- 
firmed by incidental notices contained in Aristotle 
(Polit. vi.5), (12) A city of Aeolis, at the entrance 
of the Gulf of Adramyttium, opposite Mitylené, 
(13) A city in southern Aeolis, on the seacoast, near 
Cumae. (14) A city of Caria, on the seacoast, near 
the mouth of the river Latmus, between Miletus 
and Priené (Ptol. v.10). It was called, for distine- 
tion’s sake from other places of the same name, 
HerRAcLEA Latmi. (15) A city of Syria, in the 
district of Cyrrhestica, northwest of Hierapolis 
and northeast of Beroea, near the confines of Co- 
magené. (16) A city of Lower Egypt, situated in 
the Delta, to the northeast of the Canopic mouth 
of the Nile. (17) HpracLeEoPOLis MAGNA, a city 
of Egypt, in the Heracleotic nome, of which it was 
the capital. The ichneumon was worshipped here, 
(18) HeRACLEOPOLIS PaRvaé, a city of Egypt, 
southwest of Pelusium, within the Delta. 


Heracleopdélis (‘HpakAcovmoNs). (1) PARVA 
(7 puxpd), called SETHRON, a city of Lower Egypt. 
(2) MAGNA (x peydAn), the capital of the Nomos 
Heracleopolites in Middle Egypt identical with 
Heraclea. See above, 


Heracles (‘Hpaxdjs: Latin, HeERCOLEs). Hera- 
cles is not only one of the oldest heroes in the 
Greek mythology, but the most famous of all. 
Indeed, the traditions of similar heroes in other 
Greek tribes, and in other nations, especially in 
the East, were transferred to Heracles; so that 
the scene of his achievements, which is, in the 
Homeric poems, confined on the whole to Greece, 
became almost coextensive with the known world; 
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and the story of Heracles was the richest and most 
comprehensive of all the heroic myths. 

Heracles was born in Thebes, and was the son 
of Zeus by Alemené, the wife of Amphitryon, whose 
form the god assumed while he was absent in the 
war against the Teleboi. On the day which he 
should have been born, Zeus announced to the 
gods that a descendant of Perseus was about to 
see the light, who would hold sway over all the 
Perseidae. Heré cunningly induced her consort 
to confirm his words with an oath. She hated the 
unborn son as the son of her rival, and hence in her 
capacity as the goddess of childbirth caused the 
queen of Sthenelus of Mycenae, a descendant of 
Perseus, to give birth prematurely to Kurystheus, 
while she postponed the birth of Heracles for sev- 
en days. Hence it was that Heracles, with his gi- 
gantic strength, came into the service of the weak- 
er Eurystheus. Heré pursued him with her hatred 
during the whole of his natural life. He and his 
twin brother Iphicles, the son of Amphitryon, 
were hardly born, when the goddess sent two ser- 
pents to their cradle to destroy them. Heracles 
seized them and strangled them. The child grew 
up to be a strong youth, and was taught by Amphi- 
tryon to drive a chariot, by Autolycus to wrestle, 
by Eurytus to shoot with the bow, and by Castor 
to use the weapons of war. Chiron instructed 
him in the sciences, Rhadamanthus in virtue and 
wisdom, Eumolpus (or according to another ac- 
count, Linus) in music. When Linus attempted 
to chastise him, Heracles struck him dead with 
his lute. Aimphitryon, accordingly, alarmed at his 


untamable temper, sent him to tend his flocks on | 


Mount Cithaeron. 
It was at this time, according to the Sophist 
Prodicus, that the event occurred which occa- 
-sioned the fable of the “Choice of Heracles ” (Xen. 
Mem. ii. 2). Heracles was meditating in solitude 
as to the path of life which he should choose, 
when two tall women appeared before him—the 
one called Pleasure, the other called Virtue. Pleas- 
ure promised him a life of enjoyment, Virtue a life 
of toil crowned by glory. He decided for Virtue. 
After destroying the savage lion of Cithaeron, he 
returned, in his eighteenth year, to Thebes, and 
freed the city from the tribute which it had been 
forced to pay to Er- 
ginus of Orchomenus, 
whose heralds he de- 
prived of their ears 
and noses. Creon, 
king of Thebes, gave 
him, in gratitude, his 
daughter Megara as 
wife. But it was not 
long before the Del- 
phic oracle command- 
ed him to enter the 
service of Eurystheus, 
king of Mycenae and 
Tiryns, and perform 
twelve tasks which 
he should impose upon 
him. This was the hu- 
miliation which Heré 
had in store for him. 
The oracle promised 
him, at the same time, 
that he should win 
eternal glory, and in- 
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deed immortality, and change his present name 
Alcaeus (from his paternal grandfather) or Alcides 
(from dAxy, “ strength”) for Heracles (“renowned 
through Heré”). Nevertheless, he fell into a fit 
of madness, in which he shot down the three chil- 
dren whom Megara had borne him. When healed 
of his insanity, he entered into the service of 
Eurystheus. 

The older story says nothing of the exact num- 
ber (twelve) of the labours (@@Aor) of Heracles. The 
number was apparently invented by the poet Pisan- 
der of Rhodes, who may have had in his eye the con- 
tests of the Phoenician god Melkart with the twelve 
hostile beasts of the Zodiac. It was also Pisander 
who first armed the hero with the club, and the 
skin taken from the lion of Cithaeron or Nemea. 
Heracles was previously represented as carrying 
bow and arrows, and the weapons of a Homeric 
hero. 

THE TWELVE LABOURS OF HERACLES were as fol- 
| lows: (1) The contest with the invulnerable lion 
of Nemea, the offspring of Typhon and Echidna. 
Heracles drove it into its cavern and strangled 
it in his arms. With the impenetrable hide, on 
which nothing could make any impression but the 
beast’s own claws, he clothed himself, the jaws 
covering his head. (2) The hydra or water-snake 
of Lerna, also a child of Typhon and Echidna. 
This monster lived in the marsh of Lerna, near 
Argos, and was so poisonous that its very breath 
was fatal. It had nine heads, one of which was 
immortal. Heracles scared it out of its lair with 
burning arrows, and cut off its head; but for ev- 
ery head cut off two new ones arose. At length 

Tolaiis, the charioteer of Heracles and son of his 
brother Iphicles, seared the wounds with burning 
brands. Upon the immortal head he laid a heavy 
mass ofrock. He anointed his arrows with the mon- 
| ster’s gall, so that henceforth the wounds they inflict- 
|ed were incurable. Eurystheus refused to accept 
| this as a genuine victory, alleging the assistance 
| offered by Iolaiis. (3) The boar of Erymanthus, 

which infested Arcadia. Heracles had been com- 
/manded to bring it alive to Mycenae, so he chased 
it into an expanse of snow, tired it out, and caught 
|it in a noose. The mere sight of the beast threw 
| Eurystheus into such a panic that he slunk away 


Heracles and the Nemean Lion. (Pompeian painting. Overbeck.) 
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into a tub underground and bid the hero, in fut- 
ure, to show the proof of his achievements outside 
the city gates. (On the contest with the Centaurs 
which Heracles had to undergo on his way to the 
chase, see PHOLUS and CAIRON.) (4) The hind 
of Mount Cerynea, between Arcadia and Achaia. 
Another account localizes the event on Mount 
Maenalus, and speaks of the Maenalian hind. Its 
horns were of gold and its hoofs of brass, and it 
had been dedicated to Artemis by the Pleiad Tay- 
geté. Heracles was to take the hind alive. He 
followed her for a whole year up to the source of 
the Ister in the country of the Hyperboreans. At 
length she returned to Arcadia, where he wounded 
her with an arrow on the banks of the Ladon, and 
so caught her. (5) The birds that infested the lake 
of Stymphalus, in Arcadia. These were man-eat- 
ing monsters, with claws, wings, and beaks of 
brass, and feathers that they shot out like arrows. 
Heracles scared them with a brazen rattle, and 
succeeded in killing part, and driving away the 
rest, which settled on the island of Aretias in the 
Black Sea, to be frightened away, after a hard 
fight, by the Argonauts. (6) Heracles was com- 
manded to bring home for Admeté, the daughter 
of Eurystheus, the girdle of Hippolyté, queen of 
the Amazons. After many adventures he landed 
at Themiscyra, and found the queen ready to give 
up the girdle of herown accord. But Heré spread 
a rumour among the Amazons that their queen 
was in danger, and a fierce battle took place, in 
which Heracles slew Hippolyté and many of her 
followers. On his return he slew, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Troy, a sea-monster, to whose fury 
King Laomedon had offered up his daughter Hesi- 
oue. Laomedon refused to give Heracles the re- 


ward he had promised, whereupon the latter, who 


was hastening to return to Mycenae, threatened 
him with future vengeance. (See LAOMEDON. ) 
(7) The farm-yard of Augeas, king of Elis, in which 
lay the dung of three thousand cattle, was to be 
cleared in a day. Heracles completed the task by 
turning the rivers Alpheus and Peneus into the yard. 
Augeas now contended that Heracles was only act- 
ing on the commission of Eurystheus, and on this 
pretext refused him his promised reward. Heracles 
slew him afterwards with all his sons, and there- 
upon founded the Olympian Games. (See AUGEAS). 
(8) Amad bull had been sent up from the sea by Po- 
seidon to ravage the island of Creté, in revenge for 
the disobedience of Minos. (See M1nos,) Heracles 
was to bring him to Mycenae alive. He caught the 
bull, crossed the sea on his back, threw him over 
his neck and carried him to Mycenae, where he 
let him go. The animal wandered all through 
the Pelopoanesus and ended. by infesting the 
neighbourhood of Marathon, where he was at 
length slain by Theseus. (9) Diomedes, a son of 
Aros, and king of the Bistones in Thrace, had 
some mares which he used to feed on the flesh of 
the strangers landing in the country. After a se- 
vere struggle, Heracles overcame the king, threw 
his body to the mares, and took them off to Myce- 
nae, where Eurystheus let them go. (10) The oxen 
of Geryones, the son of Chrysaor and the ocean 
nymph Callirrhoé. Geryones was a giant with three 
bodies and mighty wings, who dwelt on the island 
of Erythea, in the farthest West, on the borders 
of the Ocean stream. He had a herd of red cattle, 
which were watched by the shepherd Eurytion and 
his two-headed dog Orthrus, the offspring of Typhon 
~“ 
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Heracles and Bull. (From a bas-relief in the Vatican.) 


and Echidna. In quest of these cattle, Heracles, 
with many adventures, passed through Europe 
and Libya. On the boundary of both continents 
he set up, in memory of his arrival, the two pillars 
which bear his name, and at length reached the 
Ocean stream. Oppressed by the rays of the 
neighbouring sun, he aimed his bow at the Sun- 
god, who marvelled at his courage, and gave him 
his golden bowl to cross the Ocean in, Arrived 
at Erythea, Heracles slew the shepherd and his 
dog, and drove off the cattle. Menoetius, who 


tended the herds of Hades in the neigbourhood, 


brought news to Geryones of what had happened. 


_Geryones hurried in pursuit, but after a fierce con- 


test fell before the arrows of Heracles. The hero 
returned with the cattle through Iberia, Gaul, Li- 
guria, Italy, and Sicily, meeting everywhere with 
new adventures, and leaving behind him tokens 
of his presence. At the mouth of the Rhone he 
had a dreadful struggle with the Ligyes; his ar- 
rows were exhausted, and he had sunk in weari- 
ness upon his knee, when Zeus rained a shower of 
innumerable stones from heaven, with which he 
prevailed over his enemies. The place was ever 
after a stony desert plain, and was identified 
with the Campus Lapidosus near Massilia (Mar- 
seilles). (See, further, Cacus; Eryx.) Heracles 
had made the circuit of the Adriatic and was 
just nearing Greece, when Heré sent a gadfly 
and scattered the herd. With much toil he wan- 
dered through the mountains of Thrace as far 


jas the Hellespont, but then only succeeded in 


getting together a part of the cattle. After a dan- 
gerous adventure with the giant Alcyoneus, he 
succeeded at length in returning to Mycenae, 
where Eurystheus offered up the cattle to Heré 
(Apollod. i. 6, 1). (11) The golden apples of the 
Hesperides. (See HesperipEs.) Heracles was ig- 
norant where the gardens of the Hesperides were 
to be found in which the apples grew. He ac- 
cordingly repaired to the nymphs who dwelt by 
the Eridanus, on whose counsel he surprised Ne- 
reus, the omniscient god of the sea, and compelled 
him to give an answer. On this he journeyed 
through Libya, Egypt, and Ethiopia, where he 
slew Antaeus, Busiris, and Emathion. (See un- 
der these titles.) He then crossed to Asia, passed 
through the Caucasus, where he set Prometheus 
free, and on through the land of the Hyperbore- 
ans till he found Atlas, Following the counsel 
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of Prometheus, he sent Atlas to bring the apples, 
and in his absence bore the heavens for him on 
his shoulders. Atlas returned with them, but 
declined to take his burden upon his shoulders 
again, promising to carry the apples to Eurys- 
theus himself. Heracles consented, and asked At- 
las to take the burden only a moment, while he 
adjusted a cushion for his head; he then hurried 
off with his prize. Another account represents 
Heracles as slaying the serpent Ladon, who guarded 
the tree, and plucking the apples himself. Eurys- 
theus presented him with the apples; he dedicated 
them to Athené, who restored them to their place. 
(12) Last he brought the dog Cerberus up from 
the lower world. This was the heaviest task of 
all. Conducted by Hermes and Athené, he de- 
scended into Hades at the promontory of Taena- 
rum. In Hades he set Theseus free, and induced 
the prince of the infernal regions to let him take 
the dog to the realms of day, if only he could do 
so without using his weapons. Heracles bound 
the beast by the mere strength of arm, and car- 
ried him to Eurystheus, and took him back again 
into Hades. While in the upper world the dog, 
in his disgust, spat upon the ground, causing the 
poisonous herb aconite to spring up. 

His tasks were now ended, and he returned to 
Thebes. His first wife, Megara, he wedded to his 
faithful friend Iolaiis, and then journeyed into 
Oechalia to King Eurytus, whose daughter Iolé he 
meant to woo. The king’s son Iphitus favoured 
his suit, but Eurytus rejected it with contempt. 
Soon after this Autolycus stole some of Eurytus’s 
cattle, and he accused Heracles of the robbery. 
Meanwhile, Heracles had rescued Alcestis, the 
wife of Admetus (q. v.), from death. Iphitus met 
Heracles, begged him to help him in looking for 
the stolen cattle, and accompanied him to Tiryns. 
Here, after hospitably entertaining him, Heracles 
threw him, in a fit of madness, from the battle- 
ments of his stronghold. A heavy sickness was 
sent on him for this murder, and Heracles prayed 
to the god of Delphi to heal him. Apollo rejected 
him, whereupon Heracles attempted to carry away 
the tripod. A conflict ensued, when Zeus parted 
the combatants with his lightning. The oracle 
bade Heracles to hire himself out for three years 
for three talents, and pay the money to Eurytus. 
Hermes put him into the service of Omphalé, 
queen of Lydia, daughter of Iardanus, and widow 
of Tmolus. Heracles was degraded to female drudg- 
ery, was clothed in soft raiment and set to spin 
wool, while the queen assumed the lion skin and 
the club. The time of service over, he undertook 
an expedition of vengeance against Laomedon of 
Troy. He landed on the coast of the Troad with 
eighteen ships, manned by the boldest of heroes, 
such as Telamon, Peleus, and Oicles. Laomedon 
succeeded in surprising the guard by the ships 
and in slaying Oicles. But the city was stormed, 
Telamon being the first to climb the wall, and Laom- 
edon, with all his sons except Podarces, was slain 
by the arrows of Heracles. (See PRiIAMUS.) On 
his return Heré sent a tempest upon him. On the 
island of Cos he had a hard conflict to undergo 
with Eurytion, the son of Poseidon, and his sons. 
Heracles was at first wounded and forced to fly, 
but prevailed at length with the help of Zeus. 

After this Athené summoned the hero to the bat- 
tle of the gods with the giants, who were not to be 
vanquished without his aid. (See GIGANTES. ) 
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Then Heracles returned to the Peloponnesus, and 
took vengeance on Augeas and on Neleus of Py- 
los, who had refused to purify him for the murder 
of Iphitus. (See AUGEAS; MOLIONIDAE ; NELEUS; 
PERIDYMENUS.) In the battle with the Pylians he 
went so far as to wound Hades, who had come up 
to their assistance. Hippocoén of Sparta and his 
numerous sons he slew in revenge for their mur- 
der of Oeonus, a son of his maternal uncle Licym- 
nius. In this contest his ally was King Cepheus 
of Tegea, by whose sister Augé he was father of 
Telephus. Cepheus with his twenty sons were left 
dead on the field. 

Heracles now won as his wife Deianira, the 
daughter of Oeneus of Calydon. (See ACHELOUS.) 
He remained a long time with his father-in-law, and 
at length, with his wife and hisson Hyllus, he passed 
on into Trachis to the hospitality of his friend 
Ceyx. At the ford of the river Evenus he encoun- 
tered the Centaur Nessus, who had the right of 
carrying travellers across. Nessus remained be- 
hind and attempted to do violence to Deianira, upon 
which Heracles shot him through with his poisoned 
arrows. The dying Centaur gave some of his in- 
fected blood to Deianira, telling her that, should 
her husband be unfaithful, it would be a means of 
restoring him. Heracles had a stubborn contest 
with Theodamas, the king of the Dryopes, killed 
him, and took his son Hylas away. He then 
reached Trachis, and was received with the friend- 
liest welcome by King Ceyx. Next he started to 
fight with Cycnus (q. v.), who had challenged him 
to single combat; and afterwards, at the request 
of Aegimius, prince of the Dorians, undertook a 
war against the Lapithae, and an expedition 
of revenge against Eurytus of Oechalia. He 
stormed the fortress, slew Eurytus with his sons, 
and carried off Iolé, who had formerly been denied 
him, as his prisoner. He was about to offer a sacri- 
fice to his father Zeus on Mount Cenaeum, when 
Deianira, jealous of Iolé, sent him a robe stained 
with the blood of Nessus. It had hardly grown 
warm upon his body when the dreadful poison be- 
gan to devour his flesh. Wild with anguish, he 
hurled Lichas, who brought him the robe, into the 
sea, where he was changed into a tall cliff. In the 
attempt to tear off the robe, he only tore off pieces 
of his flesh. Apollo bade him be carried to the 
top of Oeta, where he had a great funeral pyre 
built up for him. This he ascended; then he gave 
Iolé to his son Hyllus to be his wife, and bade 
Poeas, the father of Philoctetes, to kindle the pyre. 
According to another story, it was Philoctetes him- 
self, whom Heracles presented with his bow and 
poisoned arrows, who performed this office, The 
flames had hardly. started up, when a cloud de- 
seended from the sky with thunder and lightning, 
and carried the son of Zeus up to heaven, where 
he was welcomed as one of the immortals. Heré 
was reconciled to him, and he was wedded to her 
daughter Hebé, the goddess of eternal youth. Their 
children were Alexiares (“‘Averter of the Curse”) 
and Anicetus (“the Invincible”), the names mere- 
ly personifying two of the main qualities for which 
the hero was worshipped. 

About the end of Heracles nothing is said in the 
Iliad but that he, the best-loved of Zeus’s sons, did 
not escape death, but was overcome by fate, and 
by the heavy wrath of Heré. In the Odyssey his 
ghost, in form like black night, walks in the lower 
world with his bow bent and his arrows ready, 
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while the hero himself dwells among the immor- 
tals, the husband of Hebé. For the lives of his 
children, and the end of Eurystheus, see HyLivs, 
Heracles was worshipped partly as a hero, to 
whom men brought the ordinary libations and 
offerings, and partly as an Olympian deity, an im- 
mortal among the immortals. Immediately after 
his apotheosis his friends offered sacrifice to him 
at the place of burning, and his worship spread 
from thence through all the tribes of Hellas. Dio- 
mus the son of Colyttus, an Athenian, is said to 
have been the first who paid him the honours of 
an immortal. It was he who founded the gym- 
nasium called Cynosarges, near the city. This 
gymnasium, the sanctuary at Marathon, and the 
temple at Athens were the three most venerable 
shrines of Heracles in Attica. Diomus gave his 
name to the Diomeia, a merry festival held in 
Athens in honour of Heracles. Feasts to Heracles 
(HpakXera), with athletic contests, were celebrated 
in many places. He was the hero of labour and 
struggle, and the patron deity of the gymnasium 
and the palaestra. From early times he was re- 
garded as having instituted the Olympic Games; 
as the founder of the Olympic sanctuaries and the 
Olympic truce, the planter of the shady groves, 
and the first competitor and victor in the contests. 
During his earthly life he had been a helper of 
gods and men, and had set the earth free from 
monsters and rascals. Accordingly he was in- 
voked in all the perils of life as the saviour (cwrnp) 
and the averter of evil (a\efixaxos). Men prayed 
for his protection against locusts, flies, and noxious 
serpents. He was a wanderer, and had travelled 
over the whole world; therefore he was called on 
as the guide on marches and journeys (jyeporos). 
In another character he was the glorious conqueror 
(kaAXivixos) who, after his toils are over, enjoys 
his rest with wine, feasting, and music. Indeed, 
the fable represents him as having, in his hours of 
repose, given as striking proofs of inexhaustible 
bodily power as in his struggles and contests. 
Men liked to think of him as an enormous eater, 
capable of devouring a whole ox; as a lusty boon 
companion, fond of delighting himself and others 
by playing the lyre. In Rome, as Hercules, he was 
coupled with the Muses, and, like Apollo elsewhere, 
was worshipped as Moveayérns (Hercules Musarum), 
or master of the Muses. (On the connection be- 
tween Heracles and the Muses, see Kliigmann in the 
Commentationes in Honorem Th. Mommseni, p. 262 
[1877], and Lobeck, Phryn. 430). Under Augustus, 
Marcius Philippus built a temple to him at Rome as 
Hercules Musarum (Suet. Aug. 29, with Peck’s note). 
After his labours he was supposed to have been 
fond of hot baths (@épyar) which were accordingly 
deemed sacred to him. Among trees, the wild olive 
and white poplar were consecrated to him; the 
poplar he was believed to have brought from dis- 
tant countries to Olympia. i 
Owing to the influence of the Greek colonies in 
Italy, the worship of Heracles was widely diffused 
among the Italian tribes. It attached itself to 
local legends and religion ; the conqueror of Cacus, 
for instance, was originally not Heracles, but a 
powerful shepherd called Garanos. Again, Hera- 
eles came to be identified with the ancient Italian 
deity Sancus or Dius Fidius, and was regarded as 
the god of happiness in home and field, industry 
and war, as well as of truth and honour. His altar 
was the Ara Maxima in the cattle-market (Forum 
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Boarium), which he was believed to have erected 
himself. (See Cacus.) Here they dedicated to him 
a tithe of their gains in war and peace, ratified 
solemn treaties, and invoked his name to witness 
their oaths. He had many shrines and sacrifices 
in Rome, corresponding to his various titles, Victor 
(Conqueror), Invictus (Unconquered), Custos (Guar- 
dian), Defensor (Defender), and others. His rites 
were always performed in Greek fashion, with the 
head covered. It was in his temple that soldiers 
and gladiators were accustomed to hang up their 
arms when their service was over. In the stone- 
quarries the labourers had their Hercules Saxarius 


LAY K0ON 
AOHNAIOC 
€nole) 


(Naples Museum. ) 


Farnese Hercules. 


(Hercules of the Stone). He was called the fa- 
ther of Latinus, the ancestor of the Latins, and to 
him the Roman gens of the Fabii traced their ori- 
gin. The ancient family of the Potitii were said 
to have been commissioned by the god in person 
to provide, with the assistance of the Pinarii, for 
his sacrifices at the Ara Maxima (Livy, i.7). In 
B.C. 310 the Potitii gave the service into the hands 
of the servi publici. Before a year had passed 
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the flourishing family had become completely ex- 
tinct. 

In works of art Heracles is represented as the 
ideal of manly strength, with full, well knit, and 
muscular limbs, serious expression, a curling beard, 
short neck, and a head small in proportion to the 
limbs. His equipment is generally the club and 
the lion’s skin. The type appears to have been 
mainly fixed by Lysippus. The Farnese Hercules, 
by the Athenian Glycon, is probably a copy of one 
by Lysippus. Heracles is portrayed in repose, 
leaning on his club, which is covered with the 
lion’s skin. (See FARNESE HERCULES.) The Her- 
acles of the Athenian Apollonius (q. v.), now only 
a torso, is equally celebrated. See Vogel, Hercules 
secundum Graecorum Poetas, etc. (Halle, 1830); and 
Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexikon d. griech, und rom. 
Mythologie, s. h. v. 


Heraclianus (‘Hpax\iavos ). An officer of the 
emperor Honorius who put Stilicho to death in 
A.D. 408, and got the government of Africa as his 
reward. After serving against Alaric and -the 
usurper Attalus, whom Alaric had made emperor, 
Heraclianus revolted and invaded Italy. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful, and on his return to Car- 
thage he was there put to death by order of Hono- 
rius, in A.D. 413. See STILICHO. 


Heraclidae (‘Hpaxdcida:). A name given in 
ancient legend to a powerful Achaean race or 
family, the fabled descendants of Heracles. Ac- 
cording to the account of the ancient writers, the 
children of Heracles, after the death of that hero, 
being persecuted by Eurystheus, took refuge in 
Attica, and there defeated and slew the tyrant 
at the Scironian Rock, near the Saronic Gulf. 
When their enemy had fallen, they resumed pos- 
session of their birthright in the Peloponnesus ; 
but they had not long enjoyed the fruits of their 
victory before a pestilence, in which they recog- 
nized the finger of heaven, drove them again into 
exile. Attica again afforded them a retreat. When 
their hopes had revived, an ambiguous oracle en- 
couraged them to believe that, after they had 
reaped their third harvest, they should find a pros- 
perous passage through the Isthmus into the land 
of their fathers. But, at the entrance of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, they were met by the united forces of 
the Achaeans, Ionians, and Arcadians. Their lead- 
er Hyllus, the eldest son of Heracles, proposed to 
decide the quarrel by single combat; and Eche- 
mus, king of Tegea, was selected by the Pelopon- 
nesian confederates as their champion. Hyllus 
fell; and the Heraclidae were bound by the terms 
of the agreement to abandon their enterprise for 
a hundred, or, according to some accounts, for 
fifty, years. Yet both Cleodaeus, son of Hyllus, 
and his grandson Aristomachus, renewed the at- 
tempt with no better fortune. After Aristomachus 
had fallen in battle, the ambiguous oracle was ex- 
plained to his sons Aristodemus, Temenus, and 
Cresphontes ; and they were assured that the time, 
the third generation, had now come, when they 
should accomplish their return; not, however, as 
they had expected, over the guarded Isthmus, but 
across the mouth of the western gulf from Nau- 
pactus, where the opposite shores are parted by a 
channel only a few furlongs broad. Thus encour- 
aged, with the aid of the Dorians, Aetolians, and 
Locrians, they crossed the strait, vanquished Ti- 
samenus, son of Orestes, and divided the fairest 
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portion of the Peloponnesus among them. (See 
Doris.) For the historical significance of this 
legend, see HeLLas. For the play of Euripides on 
the subject of the Heraclidae, see EURIPIDES, p. 639. 


Heraclides (‘HpakAeiéys). (1) Surnamed Ponrti- 
cus. A Greek philosopher, born at Heraclea in Pon- 
tus about B.c. 380. He came early to Athens, where 
he became a disciple of Plato and Aristotle, and 
had made a reputation by about B.c. 340, He was 
the author of some sixty works on a great varie- 
ty of subjects—philosophy, mathematics, music, 
grammar, poetry, political and literary history, 
and geography. He was a learned and interest- 
ing writer, but somewhat deficient in critical 
power. There are a few fragments of his works 
remaining, besides an extract from a book on con- 
stitutions which bears his name, edited by Kéler 
(Halle, 1804), Coraés (Paris, 1805), and Miller. See 
Deswert, De Heraclide Pontico (Louvain, 1830), and 
F. W. Schmidt, De Heraclidae Pontici etc. Dialogis 
Deperditis (Breslau, 1867). (2) A Syracusan, the 
son of Lysimachus, and one of the generals when 
Syracuse was attacked by the Athenians in B.c. 
415. (3) A commander of the mercenary troops 
under the younger Dionysius at Syracuse. He 
subsequently joined Dion in expelling Dionysius, 
and was himself assassinated in B.c. 354. (4) A 
physician of Tarentum who flourished in the sec- 
ond century B.c. and wrote on Materia Medica. 


Heraclitus (‘Hpak\e:ros). (1) A Greek philoso- 
pher of Ephesus, who lived about B.c. 535-475, 
during the time of the first Persian domination over 
his native city. As one of the last of the family 
of Androclus, the descendant of Codrus, who had 
founded the colony of Ephesus, Heraclitus had 
certain honorary regal privileges, which he re- 
nounced in favour of his brother. He likewise 
declined an invitation of King Darius to visit his 
court. He was an adherent of the aristocracy, 
and when, after the defeat of the Persians, the 
democratic party came into power, he withdrew 
in ill-humour to a secluded estate in the country, 
and gave himself up entirely to his studies. In 
his later years he wrote a philosophical treatise, 
which he deposited in the temple of Artemis, mak- 
ing it a condition that it should not be published 
till after his death. He was buried in the market- 
place of Ephesus, and for several centuries later 
the Ephesians continued to engrave his image on 
their coins, 

Heraclitus was one of the subtlest of all the 
metaphysicians of Greece, and his importance as a 
philosopher lies in the fact that he was the founder 
of an independent metaphysical system which 
sought to obviate the difficulty of overcoming the 
contradictions between the one and the phenomenal 
many. His great work “On Nature” (Ilepi bicews), 
in three books, was written in the Ionian dialect, and 
is the oldest monument of Greek prose. Consider- 
able fragments of it have come down to us. The 
language is bold, harsh, and figurative; the style 
is so careless that the syntactical relations of the 
words are often hard to perceive; and the thoughts 
are profound. All this made Heraclitus so difficult 
a writer that he went in antiquity by the name 
“the Obscure” (6 cxorewos), and Lucretius attacks 
him on this ground (i. 638-644). From his gloomy 
view of life he is often called “the Weeping Phi- 
losopher,” as Democritus is known as “the Laugh- 
ing Philosopher.” Cf. Juv. x. 28 foll. 
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Knowledge, according to Heraclitus, is based 
upon perception by the senses. Perfect knowl- 
edge is only given to the gods, but a progress in 
knowledge is possible to men. Wisdom consists 
in the recognition of the intelligence which, by 
meaus of the world-soul, guides the universe. Ey- 
erything is in an eternal flux (ayra fei); nothing 
therefore, not even the world in its momentary 
form, nor the gods themselves, can escape final de- 
struction. The ultimate principle into which all 
existence is resolvable is fire. As fire changes con- 
tinually into water and then into earth, so earth 
changes back to water and water again to fire. 
The world, therefore, arose from fire, and in alter- 
nating periods is resolved again into fire, to form 
itself anew out of this element. The division of 
unity, or of the divine original fire, into the multi- 
plicity of opposing phenomena, is “ the way down- 
wards,” and the consequence of a war and a strife. 
Harmony and peace lead back to unity by “the 
way upwards.” Nature is constantly dividing and 
uniting herself, so that the multiplicity of oppo- 
sites does not destroy the unity of the whole. 
The existence of these opposites depends only on 
the difference of the motion on ‘the way up- 
wards” from that on “the way downwards”; all 
things, therefore, are at once identical and not 
identical. The principle of the universe is “ be- 
coming,” which implies that everything is and, at 
the same time, is not, so far as the same relation 
is concerned. 

The letters ascribed to Heraclitus are spurious. 
See Bernays, Heraclitea (Bonn, 1848); id. Die hera- 
klitischen Briefe (Berlin, 1859); Lassalle, Die Phi- 
losophie Herakleitos’ des Dunkeln, 2 vols. (Berlin, 
1858)— the most exhaustive monograph on the 
philosophy of Heraclitus; and Schuster, Heraklit 
von Ephesus (Leipzig, 1872). The fragments of 
Heraclitus were edited and published in England 
in 1877 by Bywater. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

(2) An Academic philosopher of Tyre, whose trea- 
tise epi Avioroy still exists and has been edited 
by Westermann (Brunswick, 1843). 


Heraea (‘Hpaia). A town in Arcadia, on the 
right bank of the Alpheus, near the borders of 
Elis. 


Heraea (ra ‘Hpaia). A festival held at Argos 
every five years in honour of Heré, the goddess of 
the country. The priestess of Heré drove in a car 
drawn by white oxen to the Heraeum, or temple 
of the goddess, situated between Argos and Myce- 
nae. Meantime the people marched out in proces- 
sion, the fighting men in their arms. There was 
a great sacrifice of oxen (€kardun), followed by a 
general sacrificial banquet and games of all sorts. 
A special feature of these was a contest in throw- 
ing the javelin, while running at full speed, at a 
shield set up at the end of the course. The victor 
received a crown and a shield, which he carried in 
the final procession. Like feasts were held at 
Aegina, Samos, Elis, Cos, Athens, and other places 
(Hermann, Gottesd. Alterth. § 51, n. 28). 

Heraei Montes (ra “Hpaia épn). A range of 
mountains in Sicily, running from the centre of 
the island southeast, and ending in the promon- 
tory Pachynum. 

Heraeum (‘Hpaiov). The name given to any tem- 
ple of Heré, that at Argos being the most famous. 


Heralds. See PRAECO. 
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Herald's Staff. See Capucnus. 


Herbita ("Epfira). A town in Sicily, north of 
Agyrium, in the mountains, the residence of the 
tyrant Archonides. 

Herculaneum ‘Hpdk\eiov). (1) A town in Sam- 
nium, (2) A city of Campania, on the coast, and 
not far from Neapolis (Naples). The form HErcu- 
LANUM is modern. Nothing is known respecting 
the origin of Herculaneum, except that fabulous 
accounts ascribed its foundation to Hercules on his 
return from Spain (Dion. Hal. i. 44). It may be in- 
ferred, however, from a passage in Strabo, that the 
town was of great antiquity. It may be reasonably 
conjectured, too, that Herculaneum was a Greek 
city, but that its name was altered to suit the Lat- 
in or Oscan pronunciation. At first it was only 
a fortress, which was successively occupied by the 
Osci, Tyrrheni, Pelasgi, Samnites, and lastly by 
the Romans. Being situated close to the sea, on 
elevated ground, it was exposed to the southwest 
wind, and from that circumstance was reckoned 
particularly healthful. We learn from Velleius 
Paterculus that Herculaneum suffered consider- 
ably during the civil wars (cf. Florus, i.16). This 
place is mentioned also by Mela (ii. 4). Ovid like- 
wise notices it under the name of Urbs Herculea 
(Met. xv. 711). Herculaneum, according to the 
common account, was overwhelmed by an eruption 
of Vesuvius in the first year of the reign of Titus, 
A.D. 79. Pompeii and Stabiae, which stood near, 


shared the same fate. It is possible, however, that 


the subversion of Herculaneum was not sudden, 
but progressive, since Seneca mentions a partial 
demolition which it sustained from an earthquake 
(Nat. Quaest. vi. 1). After being buried for more 
than sixteen hundred years, these cities were acci- 
dentally discovered—Herculaneum in 1719, by la- 
bourers in deepening a well; and Pompeii some 
years after. It appears that Herculaneum is in 
no part less than forty feet, and in some parts one 
hundred and twelve feet below the surface of the 
ground. » Little was done to exhume the city until 
1738, when some regular excavations were made. 
Above the city stand the two modern villages of 
Portici and Resina in the suburbs of Naples; and 
to the fear of undermining their buildings is due 
the fact that so much of the ancient city is still 
beneath the earth. The chief edifice of Hercula- 
neum that has been disinterred is a fine theatre, 
built only a short time before the eruption and 
capable of accommodating 8000 persons. Part of 
the Forum, a colonnade, two small temples, and a 
villa have also been recovered, besides ruins of 
baths. Many other valuable remains of antiquity, 
such as busts, manuscripts, etc., have been found 
in the ruins of this ancient city, and are deposited 
in the Museo Nazionale at Naples. See Barré, Her- 
culaneum et Pompéi, 8 vols., with 800 plates (Paris, 
1837-40); Comparetti and De Petra, La Villa Erco- 
lanese dei Pisoni (Turin, 1883); the works men- 
tioned in Furchheim’s Bibliography of Pompeii, 
Herculaneum, and Stabiae (Naples, 1891); and the 
articles PAPYRUS; POMPEI. 

Herciiles. (1)See Heractes. (2) Ason of Alex- 
ander the Great by Barsiné, the widow of the Rho- 
dian Memnon, and murdered by Polysperchon, B.c. 
310. 

Hercitiles Musarum. See HERACLES, p. 793. 

Herculeum, (1) PROMONTORIUM, a promontory 
in the Bruttiorum Ager, forming the most southern 
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angle of Italy to the east, now Capo Spartivento. 
2) FrETuM, the strait which forms the communi- 
cation between the Atlantic and Mediterranean. 
See ABILA; CALPH; COLUMNAE HERCULIS. 


Herciilis Columnae. See CoLUMNAE HERCU- 


LIS. 
Herctilis Monoeci Portus. 
Herciilis Portus. See Cosa. 


Hercynia Silva, Hercynius Saltus, Hercyni- 
um Iugum. An extensive range of mountains in 
Germany, covered with forests, described by Cae- 
sar (B. G. vi. 24, 25) as nine days’ journey in breadth, 
and more than sixty days’ journey in length, ex- 
tending east from the territories of the Helvetii, 
Nemetes, and Rauraci, parallel to the Danube, to 
the frontiers of the Dacians. Under this general 
name Caesar appears to have included all the 
mountains and forests in the south and centre of 
Germany. The name is still preserved in the mod- 
ern Harz and Erz. See GERMANIA. 


A town in Apulia, destroyed by 


See MONOECUS. 


Herdonia. 
Hannibal. 

Heré (Ionic, “Hp, and in Attic,“Hpa: the name 
is often connected with the Latin héra; but on 
this, see Curtius, p. 119). In Greek mythology, 
the queen of heaven, eldest daughter of Cronus 
and Rhea, sister and lawful consort of Zeus. Ac- 
cording to Homer, she was brought up in her youth 
by Oceanus and Tethys. But every place in which 
her worship was localized asserted that she was 
born there, and brought up by the Nymphs of the 
district. She is said to have long lived in secret 
intimacy with Zeus before he publicly acknowl- 
edged her as his lawful consort. Her worshippers 
celebrated her marriage (iepds ydayos) in the spring 
time. In the oldest version of the story it took 
place in the Islands of the Blessed, on the shore of 
the Ocean stream, where the golden apple-tree of 
the Hesperides sprang up to celebrate it. But this 
honour, too, was claimed by every place where 
Heré was worshipped, According to one local 
story, Zeus obtained the love of Heré by stealth, 
in the form of a cuckoo. 

Heré seems originally to have symbolized the 
feminine aspects of the natural forces of which 
Zeus is the masculine representative. Hence she 
is at once his wife and his sister, shares his power 
and his honours, and, like him, has authority over 
the phenomena of the atmosphere.- It is she who 
sends clouds and storms, and is mistress of the 
thunder and lightning. Her handmaids are the 
Horae or goddesses of the season, and Iris, the god- 
dess of the rainbow. Like Zeus, men worship her 
on mountains, and pray to her forrain, The union 
of sun and rain, which wakes the earth to renewed 
fertility, is symbolized as the loving union of Zeus 
and Heré. In the same way a conflict of the winds 
is represented as the consequence of a matrimonial 
quarrel, usually attributed to the jealousy of Heré, 
who was regarded as the stern protectress of hon- 
ourable marriage. Hence arose stories of Zeus ill- 
treating his wife. It was said that he scourged 
her, and hurled Hephaestus from heaven to earth 
when hurrying to his mother’s assistance; that in 
anger for her persecution of his son Heracles, he 
hung her out in the air with golden chains to her 
arms and an anvil on each foot (ZU. viii. 400). There 
were also old legends which spoke of Heré allying 
herself with Athené and Poseidon to bind Zeus in 
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chains. Zeus was only rescued by the giant Aegae- 
on, whom Thetis called to his assistance. The birth 
of Athené was said to have enraged Heré to such 
a pitch that she became the mother of Typhon by 
the dark powers of the infernal regions. In fact, 
this constant resistance to the will of Zeus, and 
her jealousy and hatred of her consort’s paramours 
and their children, especially Heracles, become in 
the poets a standing trait in her character. 

In spite of all this, Homer represents her as the 
most majestic of all the goddesses. The other 
Olympians pay her royal honours, and Zeus treats 
her with all respect and confides all his designs to 
her, though not always yielding to her demands. 
She is the spotless and uncorruptible wife of the 
king of Heaven; the mother of Hephaestus, Ares, 
Hebé, and Ilithyia, and indeed may be called the 
only lawful wife in the Olympian court. She is, 
accordingly, before all other deities the goddess of 
marriage and the protectress of purity in married 
life. She is represented as of exalted but severe 
beauty, and appears before Paris as competing 
with Aphrodité and Athené for the prize of love- 
liness. In Homer she is described as of lofty stat~ 
ure, large eyes (8oa@ms), white arms (Aevk@Aevos), 
and beautiful hair. On women she confers bloom 
and strength ; she helps them, too, in the danger- 
ous hour of childbirth. Her daughters Hebé and 
llithyia personify both these attributes. 

In earlier times Heré was not everywhere recog- 
nized as the consort of Zeus; at the primitive ora- 
cle of Dodona, for instance, Dioné occupies this 
position, The Peloponnesus may be regarded as 


Head of Heré. (Naples. Supposed to be from a Statue 


by Polyclitus. ) 


the earliest seat of her worship, and in the Pelo- 
ponnesus, during the Homeric period, Argos, Myce- 
nae, and Sparta are her favourite seats. Of these, 
according to the poet, she is the passionate cham- 
pion in the Trojan War. In later times the wor- 
ship of Heré was strongly localized in Argos and 
Mycenae. At Argos she took the same command- 
ing position as Athené at Athens, and the year was 
dated by the names of her priestesses. Between 
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these cities, at the foot of Mount Euboea, was 
situated the Heraeum (‘Hpaiov), a temple held 
in great honour. (See HeRAKA.) At Corinth she 
was the goddess of the acropolis. At Elis a gar- 
ment was offered her every five years by sixteen 
ladies chosen for the purpose, and maidens held 
a race in her honour on the race-course at Olym- 
pia. Boeotia had its feast of the Daedala (q. v.); 
Samos its large and splendid temple, built by 
Polycrates. The cuckoo was sacred to her as the 
messenger of spring, the season in which she was 
wedded to Zeus; so were the peacock and the crow, 
and among fruits the pomegranate, the symbol of 
wedded love and fruitfulness. Hecatombs were 
offered to her in sacrifice, as to Zeus. 

In works of art she is represented as seated on a 
throne in a full robe, covering the whole figure. 
On her head is a sort of diadem, often with a veil; 
the expression of the face is severe and majestic, 
the eyes large and wide open, as in the Homeric 
description. The ideal type of Heré was found in 
the statue by Polyclitus in the temple at Argos. 
This was a colossal image, in gold and ivory, rep- 
resenting the goddess on her throne, her crown 
adorned with figures of the Graces and the 
Seasons, a@ pomegranate in one hand, and in 
the other a sceptre with the cuckoo on the top. 
The Farnese Heré at Naples, and the Ludo- 
visi Iuno in Rome, are copies of this work. The 
Romans identified Heré with their own Iuno 
(q. V-). 

Hereditas. See HEREs. 


Herennia Gens. A plebeian house at Rome 
originally Samnite. The Herennii were the pa- 
trons of the Marii (Livy, ix. 3). 

Herennius. (1) SENECIO, a native of Spain, and 
a senator and quaestor at Rome under Domitian. 
His contempt for public honours, his upright char- 
acter, and his admiration of Helvidius Priscus, 
whose life he wrote, made him hateful to the em- 
peror, and caused him to be accused of high treason. 
He was condemned to death, and his work burned 
by the public executioner (Tac. Agric. 3; Pliny, Ep. 
iii. 33). (2) The father of Pontius the Samnite 
commander, who advised his son either to give 
freedom to the Romans ensnared at the Caudine 
Pass, or to exterminate them all (Livy, ix. 1 foll.). 
(3) Garus, a Roman, to whom a treatise on rhetoric 
in four books, ascribed by some to. Cicero, is ad- 
dressed. The treatise in question is generally re- 
garded as not having been written by the Roman 
orator, but either by Antonius Gnipho or Q. Corni- 
ficius, usually cited simply as the “ Auctor ad He- 
rennium.” See W. W. Fowler iu the Jour. of Phi- 
lology, X. 197; Krénhert, De Rhet. ad Herennium 
(Kénigsberg, 1873); the edition by F. Marx ; and 
the article Corniricius. (4) See MODESTINUS. 

Heres. An heir. (1) Greek. At Athens, if a 
person died intestate, leaving sous, all of equal 
birthright, and none of them disinherited, the sons 
inherited the property in equal parts (‘adporpor), 
the eldest probably receiving the same share as 
the rest. If there were daughters, they were pro- 
vided for by dowries given by the brothers, which, 
in ease they were divorced or childless after mar- 
riage, went back to the remaining heirs. Girls so 
dowered were called émimpouxo. This was a matter 
of usage and not of formal law. If a man had no 
sons of his own, he usually adopted a son to con- 
tinne the family and the religious worship connect- 
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ed withit. (See Apoptio.) If he had daughters, he 
would marry one of them to the adopted son; in 
this case the chief share of the inheritance would 
fall to this married daughter and her husband, the 
rest receiving dowries. If there were only daugh- 
ters surviving, the succession passed to them. In 
such a case the next of kin had a legal right to 
one of the heiresses (€m/«Anpos), and could demand to 
marry her, even if she had married some one else be- 
fore receiving the inheritance; and poor heiresses' 
(@jooat), on the other hand, had a legal claim on their 
nearest of kin, either for marriage or for a provision 
suitable to their circumstances. (See EPICLERUS.) 
If a man had married an heiress, he was bound by 
custom and tradition, if he had sons, to name one as 
heir to the property which had come with his wife, 
and thus to restore the house of the maternal grand- 
father. Children born ont of wedlock were illegit- 
imate, and had no claim on the father’s estate. Ifa 
man died intestate, leaving no heirs either of his 
body or adopted, his nearest relations in the male 
line inherited, and in default of these, those in the 
female line as far as the children of first cousins. 
Any one thinking he had a legal claim to the in- 
heritance made an application to the archon to 
hand it over to him. The application was posted 
up in public, and read out in the following Eccle- 
sia (Assembly). The question was then asked 
whether any one disputed the claim, or raised a 
counter-claim. If not, the archon assigned the in- 
heritance to the claimant; otherwise the matter 
was decided by a lawsuit. Even after the assign- 
ment of an inheritance, it might be disputed in the 
lifetime of the holder, and for five years after his 
death. The claim of the nearest relation to an 
heiress was in the same way lodged with the ar- 
chon and ratified before the Assembly. 

(2) Roman. If a Roman died intestate, leaving 
a wife and children of his body or adopted, they 
were his heirs (swi heredes). But this did not ap- 
ply to married daughters who had passed into the 
manus of their husbands, or the children who had 
been freed by emancipation from the potestas of 
their father. If the man left no wife or children, 
the agnati, or relations in the male line, inherited, 
according to the degree of their kinship. If there 
were no agnati, and the man was a patrician, the 
property went to his gens. The cognati; or rela- 
tions in the female line, were originally not en- 
titled to inherit by the civil law. But, as time 
went on, their claim was gradually recognized 
more and more to the exclusion of the agnati, until 
at last Justinian entirely abolished the privilege 
of the latter, and substituted the principle of 
blood-relationships for that of the civil law. Ves- 
tal Virgins were regarded as entirely cut off from 
the family union, and therefore could not inherit 
from an intestate, nor, in case of their dying intes- 
tate, did the property go to their family, but to 
the State. On the other hand, unlike other wom- 
en, they had unlimited right of testamentary dis- 
position. If a freedman died intestate and child- 
less, the patronus and his wife had the first claim 
to inherit, then their children, then their agnati, 
and (if the patronus was a patrician) then his gens. 
In later times, even if a freedman, dying childless, 
left a will, the patronus and his sons had claim to 
half the property. Augustus made a number of 
provisions in the matter of freedmen’s inheritance. 
The ciyil law made it compulsory on a man’s sui 
heredes to accept an inheritance (hereditatem adire) 
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whether left by will ornot. But as the debts were 
taken over with the property, the edictwm of the 
praetor allowed the heirs to decline it. A fortiori, 
no other persons named in the will could be com- 
pelled to accept the legacy. See TESTAMENTUM. 

Heres necessarius was a slave of the testator, 
who made him heir and liber at the same time. 
He was thus heir by necessity, becoming so with- 

‘ out any action of his own, by the mere operation of 

_thelaw. Ifatestator knew himself to be insolvent, 

he sometimes made a slave his heir to avoid the 
ignominy attached to a person whose property was 
sold to pay his debts (Gaius, ii. 154, etc.). The prop- 
erty of such an heir, acquired after his manumis- 
‘sion, was not liable for the debts of the deceased. 
An insolvent inheritance was called damnosa here- 
ditas. 

Heres ex asse was the phrase used to describe 
one who was sole heir. So heres ex dodrante, an 
heir to three-quarters of an estate (Suet. Lul. 83); 
heres ex parte sexta, to the sixth; ex parte dimidia, 
to the half, ete. 

See Hunger, Das Erbrecht ; and Gans, Das Erbrecht 
in weltgeschichtlicher Entwickelung, 4 vols. (Berlin, 
1823-35). 


Herillus ("HpAdos). A native of Carthage, a 
Stoic philosopher, the disciple of Zeno of Citium, 
though differing from him in various points of doc- 
trine. He held that the chief good is knowledge 
(€muornun), @ notion attacked by Cicero. (See Diog. 
Laért. vii. 165 foll.; Cic. Academ. ii. 42; De Fin. ii. 
11, 13 and often). 


Hermae (‘Eppai), and dim. Hermiili (€ppidia). 
Pillars which terminated generally with a head of 
Hermes. In the earliest times Hermes (in whose 
worship the number 4 played a great part) was wor- 
shipped, especially in Arcadia (Pausan. viii. 4, § 4), 
under the form of a simple quadrangular pillar of 
marble or wood, with the significant mark of the 
male sex. As art advanced, the pillar was surmount- 
ed, first with a bearded head, and afterwards with a 
youthful head of the god. Hermes being the god 
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Hermes-pillar. (Pompeii.) 


of traffic, roads, and boundaries, such pillars were 
erected to him in the streets and squares of towns ; 
in Attica they were also erected along the country 
roads as mile-stones. Sometimes they were inscribed 
with apothegms and riddles ; sometimes also with 
inseriptions in honour of those who had fought 
bravely for their country (Demosth. Lept. 112; 
Aeschin. Or. 3,§ 183). In Athens there Was an es- 
pecially large number of them; in the market- 
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place to the northwest of the Acropolis, the Her- 
mae, erected partly by private individuals and 
partly by corporations, formed a long colonnade 
extending between the Hall of Paintings (oro Trol- 
xian) and the Royal Hall (oroa Baoireuos ). Ac- 
cordingly, the latter was sometimes called the Hall 
of the Hermae. When the heads of other divini- 
ties (such as Athené, Heracles, Eros) were placed 
on such a pillar, it was then called Hermathena, 
Hermeracles, or Hermeros. At Rome the Hermae 
were used in the decoration of houses and villas, 
and also as posts for the ornamental railings of 
gardens. Great numbers have been preserved, and 
are now to be seen in the European museums. 


Hermaea (“Eppaa). A festival celebrated at 
Cydonia, in the island of Crete, at which the slaves 
enjoyed complete freedom, and were waited upon 
by their masters, the usage suggesting the Roman 
Saturnalia (q. v.). Other feasts in honour of Her- 
mes were held at Athens in the gymnasia, at Phe- 
neos, Tanagra, Pellené, ete. 


Hermaeum or Mercurii Promontorium (‘Ep- 
pata dkpa). (1) On the southern shore of Crete. 
(2) A promontory of Sardinia, on the western shore, 
a little to the north of Bosa, now Capo della Cacca. 
(3) A promontory of Africa, in the district Zeugi- 
tana, now Cape Bon. It lay opposite Lilybaeum 
in Sicily (Polyb. i. 29). 

Hermagéras (‘Eppayopas). (1) Of Temnos, a 
distinguished Greek rhetorician of the time of 
Cicero, belonging to the Rhodian school of oratory 
(Quint. ili. 1,§ 16). (2) A Greek rhetorician, sur- 
named CARION, who tanght rhetoric at Rome in 
the time of Augustus (Quint. iii. 1, § 18). 


Hermann. 


See ARMINIUS; GERMANIA. 


Hermann, (1) JOHANN GOTTFRIED JAKOB. A 
distinguished German classical philologist, born at 
Leipzig, November 28,1772. He studied law and 
literature at Leipzig and Jena, and after acting as 
privat-docent at Leipzig for four years, he became 
Professor Extraordinarius of Philosophy in that 
university, occupying subsequently the chair of 
Eloquence (1803), and of Poetry (1809). From 1834 
he conducted the philological seminary. He died 
December 31, 1848. 

Hermann was a scholar of great originality in 
research, and his presentation of the results arrived 
at was remarkable for vigour and directness. He 
‘is especially noted for the new principles developed 
by him in the study of classical prosody and Greek 
grammar, with regard to the former of which he 
endeavoured to establish a philosophical theory 
based upon the categories of Kant. His metrical 
views will be found in his dissertations De Metris 
Graecorum et Romanorum Poetarum (Leipzig, 1796); 
Handbuch der Metrik (1798); Elementa Doctrinae 
Metricae (1816); Epitome Doctrinae Metricae (1818, 
4th ed. 1869); and De Metris Pindari in Heyne’s 
edition of Pindar (1817). His grammatical theories 
are set forth in his treatise De Emendanda Ratione 
Graecae Grammaticae (1801), and in his annotations 
on Vigier’s De Graecae Dictionis Idiotismis (1802; 
4th ed. 1834), and Libri IV. de Particula éy (1831). 
He also edited the Hecuba, Hercules Furens, Bac- 
chae, Supplices, Alcestis, and Ion of Euripides ; 
Aeschylus (1859); Sophocles (completing the edi- 
tion begun by Erfurdt), the Clouds of Aristophanes, 
the Trinummus of Plautus, the Poetica of Aristo- 
tle, the Homeric Hymns, the Lexicon of Photius, 
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and Bion and Moschus. On the significance of 
mythology he wrote a treatise, De Mythologia 
Graecorum Antiquissima (1807) and the Briefe iiber 
Homer und Hesiodus, the latter in collaboration 
with Creuzer (Heidelberg, 1818). In his Opuscula 
(8 vols. 1827-1876 ) he treats of a wide range of 
topics, with breadth, foree, and originality. See 
the memoirs by Jahn in the Biogr. Aufsdtze (Leip- 
zig, 1849), Kéchly (1874), and Bursian, Geschichte 
der class. Philologie, etc., pp. 575 foll., 666-686 (Mu- 
nich, 1883). 

(2) Kari Frrepricw. A classical scholar born 
at Frankfort, August 4, 1804. He was educated at 
Heidelberg and Leipzig, and after spending some 
time in Italy (1825), was appointed Professor of 
Classical Philology at the University of Marburg 
in 1832. In 1840 he accepted a call to Gottingen, 
where he died, January 8, 1856. His principal 
works are his Lehrbuch der griechischen Antiquitd- 
ten (1841; 6th ed. 1892); Geschichte und System der 
platonischen Philosophie (1839) ; and Culturgeschich- 
te der Griechen wnd Romer (1857). 

Hermanubis (‘Epyavoifis). The son of Osiris 
and Nephthis, represented as a human being with 
a jackal-head. (CfANuBIS). He symbolizes the 
Egyptian priesthood (Diod. i. 18, 87). 

Hermaphroditus (‘Epuadpodiros ). In Greek 
mythology, the son of Hermes and Aphrodité, born 
on Mount Ida, and endowed with the beauty of 
both deities. When a grown youth, he was bath- 
ing in the Carian fountain of Salmacis, and the 
nymph of the fountain, whose love he rejected, 
prayed the gods that she might be indissolubly 
united with him. The prayer was answered, and 
a being sprang into existence which united the 
qualities of male and female. The fable probably 
arose from the inclination, prevalent in the East- 
ern religions, towards confusing the attributes of 
both sexes. In Cyprus, for instance, a masculine 
Aphroditus, clad in female attire, was worshipped 
by the side of the goddess Aphrodité. Figures of 
hermaphrodites are common in art, one of the 
finest being the Sleeping Hermaphrodite in the 
Museo delle Terme at Rome. Less modest repre- 
sentations are given by Clarac (pl. 666 foll.). See 
Miiller, Archdol. der Kunst, §§ 128 n. 2, 392 n. 2. 


Hermarchus ("Epyapyos). A rhetorician of 
Mitylené who became a disciple of Epicurus, 


and finally succeeded him as head of the school | 


about B.c.270. A letter of Epicurus to him is pre- 
served by Cicero (De Fin. ii. 30). His philosophical 
works are lost. See Diog. Laért. x. 17, 24. 
Hermas (Epyas). The author of a famous trea- 
tise entitled Tousny, or “The Shepherd,” once of 
great repute, so that it was read in the churches. 
The work is divided into three books—l. Visiones ; 
Il. Mandata; III. Similitudines. Its object is to 
rebuke the worldliness of professed Christians 
and to exhort sinners to repentance. By some, 
Hermas has been identified with the Hermas of 
St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans, xvi. 14; but the 
present belief places him in the second century. 
It was preserved only in a Latin translation en- 
titled Pastor until 1847, when D’Abbadie discov- 
ered an Ethiopic version. Since then a great part 
of the Greek text has been recovered from various 
sources, and in 1890 a codex containing the whole. 
The earlier Greek text, compiled from the Codex 
Sinaiticus and an Athos MS., has been edited by 
Hilgenfeld (1888), who also edited the Latin ver- 


with fascination, trickery, and cunning. 
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sion (1877). There is a good edition of the Greek 
and Latin texts together by Gebhardt and Har- 
nack (1877). See Zahn, Der Hirt des Hermas 
(1868); Salmon, Introduction to the New Testament 
(4th ed. 1889); and the Johns Hopkins University 
Circular, iii. 75 and iv. 23, 

Hermatheéna. A sort of statue, raised on a 
square pedestal, in which the attributes of Hermes 
and Athené were blended. See Herman. 


Hermeneutics. The same as exegesis, a term 
technically used of the interpretation of a text 
from the study of critical materials such as man- 
uscripts, editions, and quotations. The word is 
from the Greek épynvevo, “to interpret.” See 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Hermes (‘Eppjs; Dor.“Eppas). The son of Zeus 
and of the Naiad Maia, daughter of Atlas. Imme- 
diately after his birth upon the Arcadian moun- 
tain of Cyllené, he gave proof of his chief char- 
acteristics—inventiveness and versatility, united 
Born in 
the morning, by mid-day he had invented the 
lyre; in the evening he stole fifty head of cattle 
from his brother Apollo, which he hid so skilfully 
in a cave that they could not be found. After 
these exploits he lay down quietly in his cradle. 
Apollo, by means of his prophetic power, discov- 
ered the thief and took the offender to Zeus, who 
ordered the cattle to be given up. Hermes, how- 
ever, so delighted his brother by his playing on the 
lyre that, in exchange for it, he allowed him to 
keep the cattle, resigned to him the golden staff 
of fortune and of riches, with the gift of prophecy 
in its humbler forms, and from that time forth be- 
came his best friend. Zeus made his son herald 
to the gods and the guide of the dead in Hades. 
In this myth are contained allusions to several 
attributes of the god. 

In many districts of Greece, and especially in 
Areadia, the old seat of his worship, Hermes was 
regarded as a god who bestowed the blessing of 
fertility on the pastures and herds, and who was 
happiest when spending his time among shepherds 
and dallying with Nymphs, by whom he had num- 
berless children, including Pan and Daphnis. In 
many places he was considered the god of crops, and 
also as the god of mining and of digging for buried 
treasure. His kindliness to man is also shown in 
his being the god of roads. At cross-roads in par- 
ticular, there were raised in his honour, and called 
by his name, not only heaps of stones, to which 
every passer-by added a stone, but also the qnad- 
rangular pillars known as Hermae (q.v.). At Ath- 
ens these last were set up in the streets and open 
spaces, and also before the doors. Every unex- 
pected find on the road was called a gift of Her- 
mes (€puaov). Together with Athené, he escorted 
and protected heroes in perilous enterprises, and 
gave them prudent counsels. He took special de- 
light in men’s dealings with one another, in ex- 
change and barter, in buying and selling; and in 
all that is won by craft or by theft. Thus he was 
the patron of tradespeople and thieves, and was 
himself the father of Autolycus (q. v.), the greatest 
of all thieves. He, too, it was who endowed Pan- 
dora, the first woman, with the faculty of lying, 
and with flattering discourse and a crafty spirit. 
On account of his nimbleness and activity he was 
the messenger of Zeus, and knew how to carry out 
his father’s commands with adroitness and cun- 
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ning, as in the slaying of Argos (the guard of Io), 
from which he derived his epithet of Argos-slayer 
(Apyecpsrms). Again, as Hermes was the sacri- 
ficial herald of the gods, it was an important part 
of the duty of heralds to assist at sacrifices. It 
was on this account that the priestly race of the 
Knpues claimed him as the head of their family. 
(See ELEUSINIA.) Strength of voice and excel- 


Statue of Hermes. (Capitoline Museum, Rome.) 

lence of memory were supposed to be derived from 
him in his capacity of herald. Owing to his vig- 
our, dexterity, and personal charm, he was deemed 
the god of gymnastic skill, which makes men strong 
and handsome, and the especial patron of boxing, 
running, and throwing the discus; in this capac- 
ity the palaestrae and gymnasia were sacred to 
him, and particular feasts called Hermaea were 
dedicated to him. He was the discoverer of mu- 
sic (for besides the lyre he invented the shepherd’s 
pipe), and he was also the god of wise and clever 
discourse. A later age made him even the invent- 
or of letters, figures, mathematics, and astronomy, 
He was, besides, the god of sleep and of dreams; 
with one touch of his staff he could close or open 
the eyes of mortals; hence the custom, before go- 
ing to sleep, of offering him the last libation. As 
he was the guide of the living on their way, so he 
was also the conductor of the souls of the dead in 
the nether-world (Wuxoropmds), and was as much 
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loved by the gods of those regions as by those 
above. For this reason sacrifices were offered to 
him in the event of deaths, Hermae were placed 
on the graves, and, at oracles and incantations of 
the dead, he was honoured as belonging to the 
lower world; in general, he was accounted the 
intermediary between the upper and lower worlds. 
His worship early spread throughout the whole 
of Greece, As he was born in the fourth month, 
the number four was sacred to him. In Argos the 
fourth month was named after him, and in Athens 
he was honoured with sacrifices on the fourth of 
every month. His altars and images (mostly sim- 
ple Hermae) were in all the streets, thoroughfares, 
and open spaces, and also at the entrance of the 
palaestra. 

In art he is represented in the widely varying 
characters which he assumed, as a shepherd with 
a single animal from his flock, as a mischievous 
little thief, as the god of gain with a purse in his 
hand (see illustration), with a strigil as patron of 
the gymnasia, at other times with a lyre, but 
oftenest of all as the messenger of the gods. He 
was portrayed by the greatest sculptors, such as 
Phidias, Polyclitus, Scopas, and Praxiteles, whose 
Hermes with the infant Dionysus was discovered 
in 1877, in the temple of Heré, at Olympia. It is 
mentioned by Pausanias (vi. 19, 1), and is described 
by Treu in his Hermes mit dem Dionysosknaben 
(Berlin, 1878). In the older works of art he ap- 
pears as a bearded man (see illustration, p. 240); 
in the later ones, he is found in a graceful and 
charming attitude, as a slim youth with tranquil 
features, indicative of intellect and good-will. 
His usual attributes are wings on his golden san- 
dals (wédiAa), and a flat, broad - brimmed hat (see 
PetTasus), which in later times was ornamented 
with wings, as was also his staff. This last (pa8dos, 
Knpvketov, caduceus) was originally an enchanter’s 
wand, a symbol of power that produces wealth 
and prosperity, and also an emblem of influence 
over the living and the dead (see CADUCEUS), yet 
even in early times it was regarded as a her- 
ald’s staff and an emblem of peaceful intercourse. 
It consisted of three shoots, one of which formed 
the handle, the other two being intertwined at the 
top in a knot. The place of the latter was after- 
wards taken by serpents; and thus arose our ordi- 
nary type of herald’s staff. By the Romans, Her- 
mes was identitied with Mercurius (q. v.). For ex- 
amples of the myths of Hermes in English litera- 
ture, see Shelley’s Homeric Hymn to Mercury, and 
Keats’s Gde to Maia, with some fine passages in 
the Prometheus Bound of the former poet. 

Hermes Trismegistus (“Epuijs Tpirpéyioros). 
The Greek name for the Egyptian god Thoth, re- 
garded as the author of civilization, the inventor 
of writing, of art, science, and religion. The sa- 
cred canon of the Egyptians, in forty-two books 
divided into six sections, constituting an encyclo- 
paedia of general learning, was ascribed to him 
under the name of the “ Hermetic Books.” They 
treat of religion, and of the arts and sciences, 
hieroglyphics, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, 
cosmography, ete. The date of the composition 
of this canon is not known, but it is evidently 
late, as the influence of Hellenic culture and 


| the Neo-Platonie philosophy is clearly traceable. 
The Greek and Latin texts of these books exist 
only in fragments gathered from Stobaeus, Cyril, 
Lactantius, Suidas, and others. The Ebers Papy- 
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Tus (1877) is regarded as one of the medical books 
of the series. See Ménard, Hermes Trismégiste 
(1866); and Pietschmann, Hermes Trismegistos 
(Leipzig, 1876). 


Hermesianax (Epyuno.dvaé). A Greek elegiac 
poet of Colophon in Ionia, who lived in the time 
of Alexander the Great, about B.c. 330, and was a 
scholar and friend of Philetas. He composed erotic 
elegies in the style of those by his compatriot, An- 
timachus. The three books containing his com- 
positions he entitled Leontium (Aedyrioy), after his 
mistress. A fragment of ninety-eight lines of the 
third book has been preserved, in which love- 
stories of poets and wise men from Orpheus down 
to Philetas are treated in a rather disconnected 
manner, but not without spirit. There are edi- 
tions by Hermann (Opuscula Academica, iv, p. 239), 
by Bach (Halle, 1829), and by Bailey (London, 1839). 
See Bergk, De Hermesianactis Elegia (Marburg, 
1845). 


Hermetic Books. See HERMES TRISMEGISTUS. 


Hermias (‘Epyias or ‘Eppeias). (1) A Mysian eu- 
nuch, tyrant of Assos, and the friend and patron 
of Aristotle, who married his adopted daughter 
Pythias. In B.c.344 Hermias was seized by Mentor, 
the Greek general of the king of Persia, and by 
him sent to the Persian court, where he was put 
to death. (See Diog. Laért.v.3; Diod. xvi. 52.) (2) 
A Christian writer towards the close of the sec- 
ond century, a native of Galatia, who has left a 
short discourse in ridicule of the pagan philoso- 
phers, entitled Avacvppos trav €£@ Birocoper. It 
appears to be an imitation of a discourse of Tati- 
an’s, but it is an imitation by a man of ability. 
He ridicules the want of harmony that prevails 
among the systems of the Greek philosophers, 
which is the cause of all their speculations being 
crowned with no positive result. 


Herminia Gens. An ancient patrician family 
at Rome, one of whose members, T. Herminius, 
kept the bridge with Horatius Cocles against the 
army of Porsena. See HORATIUS. 


Herminius Mons. The modern Sierra de la 
Estrella; the chief mountain in Lusitania, south 
of the Durius. It is some 7000 feet in height. 


Hermidéné (‘Eppiovn). A town on the eastern 
coast of Argolis on a bay deriving its name (Her- 
mionicus Sinus) from the town. It was originally 
founded by the Dryopes, and was long a flourish- 
ing city, famous for its temple of Demeter Cthonia. 
It belonged to the Achaean League. 


Hermidné (“Eppidvy). The only child of Mene- 
latis and Helen, and married to Neoptolemus, the 
son of Achilles, immediately on her father’s return 
from Troy, in fulfilment of a promise he had made 
thero. -According to a post- Homeric tradition, 
she had been previously promised to Orestes (q. v.), 
who claimed her on the ground of his priorright; and 
on his claim being refused by Neoptolemus, killed 
his rival with his own hands, or at any rate caused 
his death, at Delphi. Orestes took Hermioné to 
his home, and had by her a son, Tisamenus. 


Hermidnes. A division of the people of Ger- 
mania, which included the Suevi, Hermunduri, 
Chatti, and Cherusci. See GERMANTA. 


Hermionicus Sinus. A bay on the coast of Ar- 
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Hermippus ("Eppummos). (1) A Greek poet of 
the Old Comedy, an elder contemporary of Aris- 
tophanes and a bitter opponent of Pericles (Plut. 
Pericl. 32, 33), whose mistress, Aspasia, he prose- 
cuted on a charge of atheism. Only a few frag- 
ments of his dramas, as also of his libellous iambic 
poems, after Archilochus’s manner, have been pre- 
served, They are remarkable for the cleverness 
of their style. They are collected by Meineke, 
Frag. Com. Graec. i. pp. 90-99; ii. 380-417. (2) 
Of Smyrna, a distinguished philosopher, the au- 
thor of a great biographical work (Bio) frequently 
quoted by later writers. He flourished about the 
year B.c. 200. , 


Hermocrates (‘Eppoxpdrns). One of the Syra- 
cusan generals, when the Athenians attacked Syra- 
cuse, B.C. 414. He was banished by the Syracu- 
sans (410), and having endeavoured to effect his 
restoration by force of arms and with (he aid of 
the Persian satrap Pharnabazus, was slain in 407. 
See PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Hermodorus (‘Eppuddwpos). A philosopher of 
Ephesus, who is said to have assisted, as interpre- 
ter, the Roman decemvirs in the composition of 
the first ten tables of laws which had been collect- 
ed in Greece (B.C. 451) (Cic. Tuse. v. 36). “An an- 
cient tradition mentions,” says Niebuhr, “as an 
auxiliary to the Decemviri, in this code, Hermodo- 
rus, an Ephesian, the friend of the sage Heracli- 
tus, whom his fellow-citizens had banished be- 
cause he filled them with shame, and they desired 
to be all on an equality in profligacy of conduct. 
It cannot, indeed, be well explained how this 
story could have been invented, for which noth- 
ing but a celebrated name could have given occa- 
sion, while that of Hermodorus appears to have 
been known to the Greeks themselves only by the 
saying of his friend. On this ground, the naming 
of the statue, which was inscribed as his at 
Rome, may pass for genuine.” See TWELVE Ta- 
BLES. (2) A native of Salamis, the architect of 
the Temple of Mars in the Flaminian Circus at 
Rome. 

Hermogénes (‘Eppoyéys). (1) A Greek rheto- 
rician of Tarsus in Cilicia, who flourished in the 
middle of the second century a.D. He came to 
Rome as a rhetorician as early as his fifteenth 
year, and excited universal admiration, especially 
on the part of the emperor Marcus Aurelius. In his 
twenty-fourth year he lost his memory, and never 
recovered it, though he lived to a great age. Af- 
ter his death his heart is said to have been found 
to be covered with hair. His work on rhetoric, 
which still exists, enjoyed a remarkable populari- 
ty, and was for a long time the principal text-book 
of rhetoric; it was also epitomized, and was the 
subject of numerous commentaries. The work it- 
self consists of five sections: (i.) On points at issue 
in legal causes; (ii.) On the art of discovering ar- 
guments; (iii.) On the various forms of oratorical 
style; (iv.) On political orations in particular, and 
on the art of eloquent and effective speaking ; (v.) 
The last section consists of rhetorical exercises 
(Ipoyvpvdcpara), which were cast into a fresh 
form by Aphthonius, and translated into Latin by 
Priscian, with the title Praeexercitamenta. It is 
printed in Halm’s Rhetores Latini, p. 551. See Hop- 
pichler, De Hermogene Progymnasmatum Scriptore 
(1884). (2) Hermocines TIGELLIus. (See TIGEL- 


golis, near Hermioné. It is now the Gulf of Castri. | L1us.) (8) An architect of Alabanda, who is said 
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to have devised the so-called pseudo-dipterus form 
of temple. See TEMPLUM. 

Hermogenianus. The latest Roman jurist of 
whom the Digest contains any citation, and who 
flourished about A.p. 300. 

Hermolaus (‘Eppddaos). A Macedonian youth, 
a page of Alexander the Great. He formed a con- 
spiracy against the king’s life in B.c. 327, but the 
plot was discovered, and Hermolaitis and his ac- 
complices were stoned to death by the Macedoni- 
ans. The reason for his plot was a desire to 
avenge himself on Alexander, who had ordered 
him to be whipped for slaying a wild boar in a 
hunting expedition without waiting to give the | 
king the honour of the first blow (Q. Curt. viii. 
6-8). 
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Hermonthis (“EppovOs). The chief town of | 
the Nomos Hermonthitis on the western bank of | 
the Nile in Upper Egypt, near Thebes. 

HermopOélis (“Eppdrodis). “City of Hermes.” 
(1) PaRVA (7 pixpa), a city of Lower Egypt, stood 
upon the canal which connected the Canopic 
branch of the Nile with Lake Mareotis. (2) Mac- 
NA (7 peydAn), an ancient city in Middle Egypt, 
standing on the west bank of the Nile, a little be- 
low the confines of Upper Egypt. This place was 
famous for its worship of Anubis (q. v.) or Herma- 
nubis; and was the sacred burial-place of the ibis. 


Hermotimus (“Eppdripos). A native of Clazo- | 
menae; a philosopher of the Ionian school, of 
whom many marvels were told. Tradition repre- 
sented him as a person gifted with a power by 
which his soul could leave his body, and so bring 
him tidings of distant events with wonderful 
speed. At last, his enemies burned his body in 
the absence of his soul, thus putting an end to him 
and to his wanderings (Pliny, H. N. vii. 42). 


Hermunduri. One of the most powerful na- 
tions of Germany, belonging to the Suevie race, 
and dwelling between the Main and the Dan- 
ube. Though long the allies of the Romans, they 
at length joined the Marcomanni against them in 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

Hermus. (1) ("Eppos). A large river in Asia Mi- 
nor, rising in Mount Dindymené, and after flowing 
through the plain of Sardis, falling into the Gulf 
of Smyrna, between Smyrna and Phocaea. It 
formed the boundary between Aeolia and Ionia. 
(2) (rd “Eppos). A deme of Attica, belonging to 
the tribe Acamantis, on the road from Athens to 
Eleusis. 

Hernici. A people in Latium, belonging to the 
Sabine race, who inhabited the mountains of the 
Apennines between the lake Fucinus and the riy- 
er Trerus, and were bounded on the north by the 
Marsi and Aequi, and on the south by the Volsci. 
Their chief town was Anagnia. They were a 
brave and warlike people, and long offered a for- 
midable resistance to the Romans, who finally 
formed a league with them on equal terms in the 
third consulship of Sp. Cassius, B.c. 486. They 
were finally subdued by the Romans, B.c. 306, 


Hero (‘Hpo). See LEANDER. 


| (London, 1851). 


Hero ("Hpoy). (1) A native of Alexandria and 
disciple of Ctesibius, who flourished about B.c. 
125, He placed engineering and land-surveying 
on a scientific basis, and was celebrated as a 
mechanician, and invented the hydraulic clock, 
the machine called “the fountain of Hero,” and a 
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forcing-pump used as a fire-engine. (See CTESIBICA 
Macuina.) He enjoyed a high reputation, and is 
mentioned by Gregory Nazianzen with Euclid and 
Ptolemy. He is now, however, principally known 
by some remains of his writings on mechanics. 
His extant writings are: (a) “On the Machine 
Called the Chiroballistra” (XecpoBadAiotpas kara- 
oKevr Kal cvpperpta) ; (b) “ Baruleus” (BapodAkos), 
a treatise on the raising of heavy weights, which 
is mentioned by Pappus, and was found by Golius 
in Arabic; (c) “Belopoeica” (BeAorovika), a trea- 
tise on the manufacture of darts; (d) “On Pneu- 
thatic Machines” (Ivevparixa). In this work is 
the first and only notice among the ancient writ- 
ers of the application of steam as a moving power. 
There is an English translation by Greenwood 
(e) “On the Construction of Auto- 
mata” (Ilepi Ad’roparorourikoy), contained in the 
Math. Veteres; it describes a number of small ma- 
chines and mechanical toys. (jf) ‘‘ On Dioptrics,” 
from which Heliodorus, a mathematician who 
flourished after the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era, has left an extract. (g) Merpixa, consist- 
ing of geometrical and trigonometrical problems 
and solutions. Other works of Hero, now lost, are 
mentioned by Pappus, Eutocius, Heliodorus, ete. 
Hero describes the theodolite, the cyclometer, and 
the steam-engine; and discusses the centre of 
gravity. His works have been edited by F. Hultsch 
(Berlin, 1864). See the treatise on Hero by T. H. 
Martin (Paris, 1854); and the account in Ball’s 
Short History of Mathematics. (London, 1888). (2) 
Of Constantinople, commonly called the Younger, 
who is supposed to have flourished about A.D. 900. 
In a work attributed to him (on Geodesy), he states 
that the precession of the equinoxes had produced 
seven degrees of effect since the time of Ptolemy, 
so that he must have been about 500 years later 
than Ptolemy. The writings of Hero the Younger 
relate to warlike machines, tactics, and practical 
geometry. (38) A mathematician, who flourished 
about the middle of the fifth century. 


Herodas. See HERONDAS. 


Herodes (‘Hpwdns). (1) Surnamed THE GREAT 
and ASCALONITA, second son of Antipater the Idu- 
maean, was born B.C, 71, at Ascalon, in Indaea, 
At the age of twenty-five he was made by his fa- 
ther governor of Galilee, and distinguished him- 
self by the suppression of a band of robbers and 
the execution of their leader. He was summoned 
before the Sanhedrim for having done this by his 
own authority, and having put these men to death 
without a trial; but, through the strength of his 
party and the zeal of his friends, he escaped cen- 
sure. He at first embraced the party of Brutus 
and Cassius; but, after their death, reconciled 
himself to Antony, who appointed him and Pha- 
sael tetrarchs of Iudaea. In B.c. 40 the Parthians 
invaded Iudaea, and placed Antigonus on the 
throne, making Hyreanus and Phasael prisoners. 
Herod escaped to Rome, where, by the influence 
of Antony, he was appointed king of the Jews. 
But the Roman generals in Syria assisted him 
very feebly, and it was not till the end of the year 
B.C. 38 that Jerusalem was taken by Sossius. The 
commencement of Herod’s reign dates from the fol- 
lowing year. In the year 38 he had married Mari- 
amné, the granddaughter of Hyrcanus, hoping to: 
strengthen his power by this match with the As 
monaean family, which was very popular in Iu- 
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daea. On ascending the throne Herod appointed 
Ananel of Babylon high-priest, to the exclusion 
of Aristobulus, the brother of Mariamné. But he 
soon found himself compelled, by the entreaties 


Coin of Herod the Great. 


of Mariamné and the artifices of her mother Alex- 
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sensions in his family, of which a minute account 
is given by Iosephus. He died in March, B.c. 4, in 
the thirty-fourth year of his reign and the seven- 
tieth of his age. lIosephus relates that, shortly 


| before his death, he shut up many of the principal 


men of the Jewish nation in the Hippodrome, com- 
manding his sister Salomé to put them to death as 


| soou as he expired, that he might not want mourn- 


ers. They were released, however, by Salomé upon 
Herod’s death. 
The birth of Christ took place in the last year 


| of Herod’s reign, fonr years earlier than the era 


andra, to depose Ananel and appoint Aristobulus | 


in his place. Not long after, however, Aristobu- 
lus was secretly put to death by the command of 
Herod. Alexandra having informed Cleopatra of 
the murder, Herod was summoned to answer the 


accusation before Antony, whom he pacified by 


liberal bribes. When setting out to meet Anto- 
ny, he had commanded his brother Joseph to put 
Mariamné to death in case he should be con- 


demned, that she might not fall into Antony’s| 


power. Finding, on his return, that his brother 


had revealed this order to Mariamné, Herod put | 


him to death. In the civil war between Octavius 
and Antony, Herod joined the latter, and under- 
took, at his command, a campaign against the 
Arabians, whom he defeated. After the battle of 
Actium, he went to meet Octavius at Rhodes, hav- 
ing first put to death Hyrcanus, who had been re- 
leased by the Parthians, and had placed himself 
under Herod’s protection some years before. He 
also imprisoned Mariamné and Alexandra, com- 
manding their keepers to kill them upon receiving 
intelligence of his death. Octavius, however, re- 
ceived him kindly, and reinstated him in his king- 
dom. On his return, Mariamné reproached him 


with his intentions towards her, which she had | 


again discovered. This led to an estrangement 
between Herod and his queen, which was artfully 
increased by his sister Salomé, till, on one occasion, 
enraged at a new affront he had received from Ma- 
riamné, Herod assembled some of his friends and 
accused her of adultery. She was condemned and 
executed. After her death Herod suffered the 
deepest remorse, and shut himself up in Samaria, 
where he was seized with an illness which nearly 
proved fatal. In the year B.c. 26 he put to death 
the sons of Babas, the last princes of the Asmo- 
naean family. 

He now openly disregarded the Jewish law, 
and introduced Roman customs. He particularly 
shocked the people by erecting a stately theatre 
and an amphitheatre in Jerusalem, in the latter 
of vhich he celebrated games in honour of Au- 
gustus. Ten men conspired against his life, but 
were detected and executed with the greatest 
cruelty. To secure himself against rebellion, he 
fortified Samaria, which he named Sebasté (equiy- 
alent to the Latin Augusta), and he built Caesa- 
rea and other cities and fortresses. In the year 
B.c. 17 he began to rebuild the temple at Jerusa- 
lem. The work was completed in eight years, 
but the decorations were not finished for many 
years after (John, ii. 20). Herod’s power and ter- 
ritories continued to increase, but the latter part 
of his reign was disturbed by the most violent dis- 
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from which the common system of chronology dates 
the years A.D. (Ioseph. Ant. Iud. xiv. 17 foll., xv. 1 
Bell. Iud. i. 17, ete.). It was 
Herod of whom Augustus said, after he had heard 
of the former’s having put to death his own sons, 


Alexander and Aristobulus, that he would rather 
| be Herod’s hog (dy) than his son (vidv), punning 
| upon the similarity of the two terms, and alluding 


at the same time to the aversion with which the 
hog was regarded by the Jews (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4). 
It was this king who ordered the massacre of the 
children at Bethlehem. th 

(2) ARCHELAUS. A son of Herod the Great, who 
succeeded his father and was made ethnarch of In- 
daea, Samaria, 
and Idumaea by 
Augustus Caesar 
(BiGria))2 0 In ACD. 
7, however, for 
his misgovern- 
ment, he was re- 
moved from his 
office and banished to Nienna in Gaul, where he 
died. 

(3) ANTipas, a son of Herod the Great, whom his 
father, in his first will, declared his successor in 
the kingdom, but to whom he afterwards gave 
merely the office of tetrarch over Galilee and Pe- 
raea, while he appointed his other son Archelatis 
king of Iudaea, Antipas, after being confirmed in 
these territories by Augustus, married the daugh- 
ter of Aretas, king of Arabia. He divorced her, 
however, A.D. 33, that he might marry his sister- 
in-law Herodias, the wife of his brother Philip, who 
was still living. 
John the Bap- 
tist, exclaiming 
against this un- 
ion, was seized, 
and subsequent- 
ly beheaded. Af- 
terwards, A.D. 39, Herodias, being jealous of the 
prosperity of her brother Agrippa, who, from a 
private person, had become king of Iudaea, 
persuaded her husband Herod Antipas to visit 
Rome, and to desire the same dignity from Tibe- 
rius. Agrippa, being apprised of his design, wrote 
to the emperor, accusing Antipas of being impli- 
cated in the affair of Seianus, upon which he was 
banished to Lugdunum, in Gaul. This is the An- 
tipas who, being at Jerusalem at the time of the 
Saviour’s suffering, ridiculed Jesus, whom Pilate 
had sent to him, dressed him in mock attire, and 
sent him back to the Roman governor as a king 
whose ambition gave him no umbrage. ‘The year 
of his death is unknown, though it is certain that 
he and Herodias ended their days in exile, accord- 
ing to Iosephus, in Spain. (4) AGruppa I., son of 
Aristobulus and Berenicé, and grandson of Herod 


Coin of Archelaus. 


Coin of Herod Antipas. 
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the Great. He was educated at Rome with the 
future emperor Claudius, and Drusus the son of 
Tiberius. Having given offence to Tiberius, he was 
thrown into prison; but Caligula, on his accession 
(A.D. 37), set him at liberty, and gave him the 
tetrarchies of Abilené, Batanaea, Trachonitis, and 
Auranitis. On the death of Caligula in 41, Agrip- 
pa, who was at the time in Rome, assisted Claudius 
in gaining possession of the Empire. As a reward 
for his services, Iudaea and Samaria were annexed 
to his dominions. His government was mild, and 
he was exceedingly popular among the Jews. It 
was probably to increase this popularity that he 
caused the apostle James to be beheaded and Peter 
to be cast into prison (4.D.44). The manner of his 
death, which took place at Caesarea in the same 
year, is related in Acts, xii. By his wife Cypros he 
had a son Agrippa and three daughters—Berenicé, 


Coin of Herod Agrippa. | 


Mariamné, and Drusilla. (5) Son of Agrippa L, 

was educated at the court of Claudius, and at the 

time of his father’s death was seventeen years old. 

Claudius kept him at Rome, and sent Cuspius Fa- 

dus as procurator of the kingdom, which thus again 

became a Roman province. On the death of Hero- 

des, king of Chalcis (48), his little principality was 

given to Agrippa, who subsequently received an 

accession of territory. Before the outbreak of the 

war with the Romans, Agrippa attempted in vain 

to dissuade the Jews from rebelling. He sided 

with the Romans in the war, and after the capt- 

ure of Jerusalem he went with his sister Bere- 

nicé to Rome, and died in the seventieth year of | 
his age, A.D. 100. It was before this Agrippa that | 
the apostle Paul made his defence, A.D. 60 (Acts, 

XXY., XXvi.). (6) ATTicus (in full, TrBERIUS CLAU- 

pius Atrricus HrropEs). See Arricus, HERO- 

DES. 
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Herodianus (‘Hp@diavos). (1) The author of 
an extant history, in the Greek language, of the) 
Roman Empire, in eight books, frém the death of | 
Marcus Aurelius to the commencement of the reign | 
of Gordianus III. (A.D. 180-238). He states that: | 
the events described by him occurred during the 
period of his own life, which serves to fix his date, | 
but of the details of his career nothing is known. | 
He seems to have made Thucydides his model, and | 
his narrative is characterized by sobriety, impar- | 
tiality, and in general by accuracy. His style is | 
good in spite of numerous Latinisms. There are 
editions by Bekker (1855) and Mendelssohn (1883). 
See Kreuzer, De Herodiani Vita, ete. (1881); and 
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great, so that Priscian styles him maximus auctor 
artis grammaticae. Of his numerous works, only 
fragmentary selections now exist, largely in cita- 
tions in other grammarians. These are enumerated 
by Fabricius ( Bibl. Graec. vi. pp. 278 foll.), and 
edited by Lentz, with indexes, in 2 vols. (Leipzig, 
1870). See Lehrs, Herodiani Scripta Tria (Kénigs- 
berg, 1848); Hiller, Quaestiones Herodianae (Bonn, 
1866); Hilgard, Excerpta ex Libris Herodiani (Leip- 
zig, 1887); and Stephan, De Herodiani Technici Dia- 
lectologia (Strassburg, 1889). 


Herodicus (‘Hpdéixos). (1) A Babylonian gram- 
marian, a follower of Crates of Mallos, and a vio- 
lent opponent of the school of Aristarchus, against 
whose followers he-wrote an epigram that is pre- 
served in the Greek Anthology (Jacobs, Anth. 
Graec. ii. p. 64). He wrote a work on Comedy, en- 
titled Kap@dovmeva, and various miscellanies. (2) 
A Thracian physician, who was one of the precep- 
tors of Hippocrates. He seems to have been 
among the first to insist upon the great impor- 
tance of systematic exercise in preserving the 
health. See Plato, Protag. § 20. 


Herodotus (‘Hpddoros). (1) A celebrated Greek 


/ historian, born at Halicarnassus in Caria, B.c. 484 


(Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i. p. 29, 2d ed.). He 
was of Dorian extraction, and of a distinguished 
family. His father was named Lyxes, his mother 
Rhoeo or Dryo. Panyasis, an eminent epic poet, 
whom some ranked next to Homer, was his uncle 
either by the mother’s or father’s side. The facts 
of his life are few and doubtful, except so far as 
we can gather them from his own works. Not 
liking the government of Lygdamis, the grandson 
of Queen Artemisia, who was tyrant of Halicarnas- 
sus, Herodotus retired for a seasor to the island of 
Samos, where he is said to have cultivated the Ionic 
dialect of the Greek, which was the language there 
prevalent. Before he was thirty years of age he 
joined a number of his fellow-exiles in an attempt, 
which proved successful, to expel Lygdamis. But 
the banishment of the tyrant did not give tran- 
quillity to Halicarnassus, and Herodotus, who him- 
self had become an object of dislike, again left his 


| native country and visited Athens, where he made 


the acquaintance of many of the brilliant writers 
of the time. Of these, Sophocles became his inti- 
mate friend, and wrote a poem in his honour in 
B.C. 440, a fragment of which is preserved by Plu- 
tarch. (See Hanna, Sophokles’ Beziehungen zu Hero- 
dot [1875]). Eusebius states that he received at Ath- 
ens many public marks of distinction. As Athenian 
citizenship was not open to him, he joined, as it is 
said, a colony which the Athenians sent to Thurii 
in Southern Italy, about B.c. 443. He is said to 
have died in Thurii, and to have been buried in 
the market-place. 

Herodotus is regarded by many as the father 
of profane history, and Cicero (De Leg. i. 1) calls 
him historiae patrem; by which, however, noth- 
ing more must be meant than that he is the first 


on the language and style, the treatise of P. profane historian whose work is distinguished 


Schmidt, Die Syntax des Historikers Herodian, pt. 
i. (1891); pt. ii. (1893). (2) Amtius. A celebrated 
grammarian, son of Apollonius Dyscolus, and a na- 
tive of Alexandria, from which place he went to 
Rome, where he secured the favour of the em- 
peror Marcus Aurelius, to whom he dedicated his 
work on prosody (KaOoAck1) Hpoowdia), in twenty- 


one books. His reputation in antiquity was very 


for its finished form, and has come down to us en- 
tire. Thus Cicero himself, on another occasion, 
speaks of him as the one qui princeps genus hoe 
(scribendi) ornavit (De Orat. ii. 13); while Diony- 
sius of Halicarnassus has given us a list of many 
historical writers who preceded him. 

Herodotus presents himself to our consideration 
in two points: as a traveller and observer, and as 
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an historian. The extent of his travels may be 
ascertained pretty clearly from his history; but 
the order in which he visited each place, and the 
time of his visit, cannot be determined. The story 
of his reading his work at the Olympic Games, on 
which occasion he is said to have received univer- 
sal applause, and to have had the names of the nine 
Muses given to the nine books of his history, has 
been disproved. The story is founded upon a 
small piece by Lucian, entitled ‘“ Herodotus or Aé- 
tion,” which apparently was not intended by the 
writer himself as an historical truth; and, in ad- 
dition to this, Herodotus was only about twenty- 
eight years old (Suid. s. v. Govevdidys) when he is 
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said to have read to the assembled Greeks at 
Olympia a work which was the result of most ex- 
tensive travelling and research, and which bears 
in every part of it evident marks of the hand of a 
man of mature age. The Olympic recitation is not 
even alluded to by Plutarch, in his treatise on the 
“malignity” of Herodotus. Furthermore, it is cer- 
tain that the division of his work into books was 
not known to Herodotus himself, but was probably 
due to the Alexandrian grammarians. It is first 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. At a later period 
Herodotus read his history,.as we are informed by 
Plutarch and Eusebius, at the Panathenaean festi- 
val at Athens, and the Athenians are said to have 
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presented him with the sum of ten talents for the 
manner in which he had spoken of the deeds of 
their nation. The account of this second recita- 
tion may be true. 

With a simplicity which characterizes his whole 
work, Herodotus makes no display of the great ex- 
tent of his travels. He frequently avoids saying 
in express terms that he was at a place, but he 
uses words which are as conclusive as any positive 
Statement. He describes a thing as standing be- 
hind the door (ii. 182), or on the right hand as you 
enter a temple (i.51); or he was told something by 
a person in a particular place (ii. 28); or he uses 
other words equally significant. In Africa he vis- 
ited Egypt (see Budinger, Die dgyptische Forschung 
Herodot’s (Vienna, 1873]), from the coast of the 
Mediterranean to Elephantiné, the southern ex- 
tremity of the country (ii. 29); and he travelled 
westward as far as Cyrené (ii. 32, 181), and probably 
farther. (See Neumann, Nordafrika nach Herodot 
[1893]). In Asia he visited Tyre, Babylon, Ecba- 
tana (i. 98), Nineveh, and probably Susa (v. 52 foll., 
vi. 119). He also travelled to various parts of Asia 
Minor, and probably went as far as Colchis (ii. 104). 
In Europe he visited a large part of the country 
along the Black Sea, between the mouths of the 
Danube and the Crimea, and went some distance 
into the interior. He seems to have examined the 
line of the march of Xerxes from the Hellespont to 
Attica, and certainly had seen numerous places on 
this route. He was well acquainted with Athens 
(i. 98, v.77), and also with Delphi, Dodona, Olym- 
pia, Delos, and many other places in Greece. That 
he had visited some parts of Southern Italy is clear 
from his work (iv. 99, v.44), The mention of these 
places is sufficient to show that he must have seen 
many more. (See Hildebrandt, De Itineribus Hero- 
doti Europaeis et Africanis [ Leipzig, 1883].) So 
wide and varied a field of observation has rarely 
been presented to a traveller, and still more rarely 
to any historian of either ancient or modern times; 
and, if we cannot affirm that the author undertook 
his travels with a view to collecting materials for 
his great work, a supposition which is far from 
improbable, it is certain that, without such advan- 
tages, he could never have written it, and that his 
travels must have suggested much inquiry, and 
supplied many valuable facts, which afterwards 
found a place in his history. 

The nine books of Herodotus contain a great 
variety of matter, the unity of which is not per- 
ceived till the whole work has been thoroughly 
examined; and for this reason, on a first perusal, 
the history is seldom well understood. But the 
subject of that history was conceived by the author 
both clearly and comprehensively. His aim was 
to combine a general history of the Greeks and the 
barbarians (i. e. those not Greeks) with the history 
of the wars between the Greeks and Persians. Ac- 
cordingly, in the execution of his main task, he 
traces the course of events from the time when the 
Lydian kingdom of Croesus fell before the arms of 
Cyrus, the founder of the Persian monarchy (B.c. 
546), to the capture of Sestus (B.C. 478), an event 
which completed the triumph of the Greeks over 
the Persians. The great subject of his work, 
which is comprised within the space of sixty-eight 
years, advances, with a regular progress and truly 
dramatic development, from the first weak and di- 
vided efforts of the Greeks to resist Asiatic num- 
_bers, to their union as a nation, and their final tri- 
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umph in the memorable battles of Thermopylae, 
Salamis, Plataea, and Mycalé. But with this sub- 
ject, which has a complete unity, well maintained 
from its commencement to its close, the author has 
interwoven, conformably to his general purpose, 
and by way of occasional digression, sketches of the 
various people and countries which he had visited 
in his wide-extended travels. The more one con- 
templates the difficulty of thus combining a kind 
of universal history with a substantial and distinct 
narrative, the more one must admire, not so much 
the art of the historian, as his happy power of 
bringing together and arranging his materials, 
which was the result of the fulness of his informa- 
tion, the distinctness of his knowledge, and his 
clear conception of the subject. These numerous 
digressions are among the most valuable parts of 
his work; and, if they had been omitted or lost, 
barren indeed would have been modern investiga- 
tion in the field of ancient history, over which 
the labour of this one great writer now throws a 
clear and steady light. The anecdotes, also, that 
sparkle through his pages are fascinating in 
their variety and in the illustrations they afford 
of the life and manners of the age that he de- 
scribes. 

The style of Herodotus is simple, pleasing, and 
highly picturesque; often, indeed, poetical both 
in expression and sentiment, and bearing evident 
marks of belonging to a period when prose com- 
position had not yet become a finished art. That 
he was a close student of Homer is evident in 
every page of the history, since his phrases and 
expressions are everywhere coloured by the Ho- 
meric influence. Hence, Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus calls him “Ounpov (pA@rys, and Longinus povos 
“Ounptkotaros. So graceful and winning was his 
style that Athenaeus describes him as 6 peAtynpus. 
His information is apparently the result of his own 
experience. In physical knowledge he was some- 
what behind the science of even his own day. He 
had, no doubt, reflected on political questions; but 
he seems to have formed his opinions mainly from 
what he himself had observed. To pure philo- 
sophical speculations he had no inclination, and 
there is not a trace of such in his writings. He 
had a strong religious feeling bordering on super- 
stition, though even here he clearly distinguished 
the gross and absurd from that which was reason- 
able. He seems to have viewed the manners and 
customs of all nations in a more truly philosophi- 
cal way than many so-called philosophers, con- 
sidering them all as various forms of social exist- 
ence under which happiness might be found. He 
treats with respect the religious observances of 
every nation; a decisive proof of his great good 
sense. Until lately there was a strong tendency 
to exaggerate the credulity of Herodotus; but a 
fuller knowledge of the countries described by 
him has justified many of the statements once re- 
garded as absurd.» Moreover, a distinction must 
be drawn between the things he tells of his own 
knowledge and those which he merely relates as 
having been told him by other persons, The ex- 
quisite lines quoted by Prof. Merriam in his intro- 
duction are wonderfully descriptive of the whole 
tone and spirit of Herodotus : 


“He was a mild old man and cherished much 
The weight dark Egypt on his spirit laid; 
And with a sinuous eloquence would touch 
Forever at that haven of the dead. 
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Single romantic words by him were thrown 
As types on men and places, with a power 
Like that of shifting sunlight after shower 
Kindling the cones of hills and journeying on. 
He feared the gods and heroes and spake low 
That Echo might not hear in her light room.” 


Plutarch accused Herodotus of partiality, and 
composed a treatise on what he termed the “spite- 
fulness” of this writer (Ilepi ts “Hpoddrov Kakon- 
Ocias), taxing him with injustice towards the 
Thebans, Corinthians, and Greeks in general; but 
the whole monograph is weak and frivolous. 

Herodotus had planned to write a work on As- 
syrian history (i. 106, 184), but whether or not he 
ever carried out his intention is not known. A 
life of Homer has been commonly ascribed to 
Herodotus, and appears in some editions of his 
history; but it is now deemed spurious. See 
Schmidt, De Herodotea quae fertur Vita Homeri, 
2 pts. (1874-75). ; 

Manuscripts.—Of forty-six MSS. containing a 
whole or a portion of Herodotus, five, which are 
of superior age and excellence, form the basis of 
the accepted text. These represent two “fami- 
lies,” to one of which belong the Codex Florenti- 
nus or Mediceus of the Laurentian Library at 
Florence, dating from the tenth century, a Codex 
Romanus of the eleventh century, and a second 
Codex Florentinus, also of the eleventh century. 
To the other family belong a Codex Parisinus, 
beautifully written, of the thirteenth century, and 
a third Codex Romanus of the fourteenth century, 
lacking, however, the Fifth Book. Of this, also, 
the text of the First Book has been considerably 
altered, possibly in order to adapt the work to the 
use of schools. An account of the MSS. is given 
by Stein in his edition mentioned below. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The editio princeps of Herodo- 
tus is that of Aldus (1502). Standard critical edi- 
tions are those of Schweighiiuser, 5 vols. (Strass- 
burg, 1816) ; Gaisford (Oxford, 1840); Stein (Berlin, 
1869); and Dietsch (Leipzig, 1874). Good com- 
mentaries are those of Bahr in Latin (Leipzig, 
1856); Blakesley (London, 1854); Stein in German 
(Berlin, 1877), and Rawlinson (London, 1858); also 
Abicht in German (1876). English translations 
have been made by Rawlinson, 4 vols. (2d ed. 1862), 
and G. C. Macaulay, 2 vols. (London, 1890). A val- 
uable Lexicon Herodoteumis that of Schweighiiuser 
(London, 2d ed. 1824). ry useful are the appen- 
dices to Prof. Sayce’s edition of Bks, I-III. (Lon- 
don, 1883). On the dialect, see Abicht, Uebersicht 
tiber den herodoteischen Dialect (3d ed. Leipzig, 
1874); and Merzdorf, Quaestiones Grammaticae de 
Dialecto Herodotea (Leipzig, 1875). Stein’s intro- 
duction on the dialect in his school edition is ad- 
mirable; also Smyth in his Sounds and Inflections 
of the Greek Dialects (1894). On the sources of his 
history, see the monographs of Panofsky (1865) and 
K. W. Nitzsch (1871). On his travels, see the works 
already cited in the text. 

(2) A physician of Tarsus, of the empiric school, 
and successor to Menodotus of Nicomedia. A work 
of his, entitled “The Physician,” is mentioned by 
Galen. 

Heron. See HERO. 

Herondas (‘Hperdas) or Herddas (‘Hpodas). A 
Greek writer of iambics, who lived probably at Cos 
in the third century B.c., and of whose verses little 
was known before the recent discovery among the 
papyri in the British Museum of a MS. containing 
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seven poems. Previous to this discovery there 
existed only ten quotations from him (one in iam- 
bic dimeter and nine in choliambics), five of which 
are found in the British Museum MS., and served 
to identify the author, as his name is not there 
given. These seven complete poems contain from 
85 to 129 lines apiece, and are entitled (1) HpoxukXis 
7) Maotpomos, “The Matchmaker or the Go-be- 
tween ;” (2) TopvoBockes, “The Pimp;” (8) Acdd- 
cxados, “The Schoolmaster ;” (4) "AcKAnm@ avart- 
Beioa Kai OvordGovea, “A Visit to Asclepius;” (5) 
ZnXorvuTos, “The Jealous Woman ;” (6) @AudCovrar 
7 Idcaovea, “ Affectionate Friends, or the Confi- 
dantes ;” (7) Sxurevs (2), “The Cobbler.” The titles 
of two more poems are found in the MS.— Evi- 
muov, “The Dream;” and ’AroynoriCopevat, “ Ladies 
at Breakfast.” The poems are difficult to read, 
abounding in words found hitherto only in Hesy- 
chius, and containing some that are entirely un- 
known. Many of these strange vocables are 
probably the result of copyists’ errors, having 
been written in Egypt whence the MS. came, while 
others are doubtless colloquialisms. 

The previously extant fragments of Herondas can 
be found in Meineke’s Ceterorwm Poetarum Choli- 
ambi, appended to Lachmann’s Babrius (Berlin, 
1845). The recently discovered poems have been 
published unamended with autotype facsimiles of 
the MS. by the Trustees of the British Museum, 
and collated by F, G. Kenyon (London, 1891). An 
edition with a translation into Latin and a most 
admirable index has been published by Prof. 
Biicheler of Bonn (1892). An improved text with 
short notes by Rutherford appeared simultaneous- 
ly with Mr. Kenyon’s text. The latest edition is 
that of Crusius (Leipzig, 1894). Valuable edition 
by Meister in Ber. der sdchs. Geschichte der Wiss. 
(Leipzig, 1893). 


Heroon (7jpdov). The shrine of a hero. 
HEROS. 


See 


Heroépélis (“Hpdéey wodis) or Hero (‘Hpa). A 
city in Lower Egypt, standing on the border of the 
desert east of the Delta, upon the canal connecting 
the Nile with the western head of the Red Sea, 
which was called from it Sinus Herodpoliticus 
(KéAmos ‘Hpoov). The country about it is consid- 
ered to be the Goshen of the Bible. 


Herophilé (‘HpopiAn). The Erythraean Sibyl. 
See SIBYLLA. 


Herophilus (‘Hpodidos). A celebrated physi- 
cian, a native of Chalcedon, of the family of.the 
Asclepiades, and a disciple of Praxagoras. Heroph- 
ilus lived under Ptolemy Soter, and was contempo- 
rary with the philosopher Diodorus, and the cele- 
brated physician Erasistratus, with whose name 
his own is commonly associated in the history of 
anetomical science. As a physician, Herophilus is 
mentioned with praise by both the ancient and. the 
early modern writers. Galen says that he carried 
anatomy to the highest degree of perfection. With 
such zeal, indeed, did Herophilus pursue this science, 
that he is said to have dissected 700 subjects, and 
it was against him and Erasistratus that the charge 
was first made of having frequently opened living 
criminals that they might discover the secret 
springs of life (Celsus, Praef.). From the peculiar 
advantages which the school of Alexandria pre- 
sented by this authorized dissection of the human 
body, it gained, and for many centuries preserved, 
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the first reputation for medical education, so that 
Ammianus Marcellinus, who lived about 650 years 
after its establishment, says that it was sufficient 
to secure credit to any physician if he could say 
that he had studied at Alexandria (Amm. Mare. 
xxii. 16), Herophilus made great discoveries in 
anatomy, and Fallopius calls him “the evangelist 
of anatomists.” He is to be regarded as the in- 
ventor of pathological anatomy, having been the 
first that thought of opening the bodies of men 
after death in order to ascertain the nature of the 
malady which had caused their dissolution. His 
principal discoveries have reference to the nervous 
system, which he acknowledged as the seat of the 
sensations. The description which Herophilus 
gave of the brain itself was far superior to those 
of previous authors. He also noticed the lacteals, 
though he was not aware of theiruse. He pointed 
out that the first division of the intestinal canal is 
never more than the breadth of twelve fingers in 
length, and from this fact proposed for it a name 
(S@dexadakrvAn exvors), the Latin form of which 
(duodenum) is still applied to it. He described with 
great exactness the organ of sight, and gave to its 
various membranes the names which have still, in 
a great measure, remained to them. He operated 
on the cataract by extracting the crystalline hu- 
mour. MHerophilus was the first, also, that had 
correct notions respecting the pulse, of which his 
master, Praxagoras, had taught him some of the 
value as a means of discriminating diseases (Galen, 
De Diff. Puls.ii.p.24; Pliny, H. N. xi. 37, xxix.1). It 
was he who first showed that paralysis is an affec- 
tion of the nervous system. His commentary on 
Hippocrates still exists. All his other works are 
lost. See Marx, De Herophili Vita (Géttingen, 
1840); Berdoe, Origin and Growth of the Healing 
Art (London, 1893); and the articles CHIRURGIA ; 
MEDICINA. 

Heros (jjpas, “a hero”). In Homer, a descrip- 
tive title given to princes and nobles, but also ap- 
plied to men of mark sprung from the people. He- 
siod reserves the name for mortals of divine origin, 
who are therefore known as demigods. Many of 
these he places on the Islands of the Blessed, 
where, under the sovereignty of Cronus, they lead 
a life of happiness. Hesiod makes no allusion to 
the influence of heroes upon the life of man, or to 
the worship due to them in consequence. But in 
later times this belief spread throughout the whole 
of Greece. The heroes are in most respects like 
men and suffer death; but death puts them in a 
more exalted rank, and they then have power to 
do men good as well as harm. The most distin- 
guished warriors of prehistoric times were ac- 
counted heroes, being generally regarded as the 
offspring of gods by mortal women ; to their souls 
another destiny was accordingly assigned than 
that allotted to the souls of mortals. But even 
among the heroes of old time there were some 
who, without being children of the gods, never- 
theless so distinguished themselves by their virtue 
that they appeared to participate in the divine 
nature, and therefore to deserve a higher dis- 
tinction after death. Even in later times such 
men were not unknown, when personages recent- 
ly deceased were actually exalted to the ranks of 
heroes, as in the case of Leonidas at Sparta, and 
Harmodius and Aristogiton at Athens. The found- 
ers of colonies and cities (dpynyérat, kriorar) were 
especially considered worthy of worship as heroes ; 
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when the true founder was unknown, then some 
appropriate hero was selected instead. Formerly 
there were many such fictitious heroes; to this 
class properly belong all the titular ancestors of the 
noble and priestly families of Attica and the found- 
ers of particular arts and trades, as Daedalus, Trip- 
tolemus, etc. Many heroes of historical times were 
originally gods, who, in course of time, were di- 
vested of their primitive dignity. There was no 
town or district of Greece in which a host of he- 
roes was not worshipped by the side of the higher 
divinities ; many as special tutelary spirits of the 
country, others as the heroes of the country, as the 
Dioscuri at Sparta, the Aeacidae at Aegina, and 
Theseus in Attica. There were festivals in their 
honour everywhere, many of them small and unim- 
portant, and only celebrated in a restricted circle, 
others observed by the State as festivals of the peo- 
ple in general, and not at all inferior in wealth 
of equipment to the most important festivals in 
honour of the gods. This was especially the case 
with the heroes of the country. Many heroes 
(e. g. Adrastus, Theseus) had shrines, known as 
Heroa, which were generally erected over their 
graves (Herod. v. 67). The altars of heroes were 
lower than those of gods, and were commonly de- 
signated sacrificial hearths; they were generally 
on a level with the ground, and on the west side 
—the region of the nether world—were provid- 
ed with a hollow, into which the libations were 
poured. Like offerings to the dead, these consist- 
ed of honey, wine, water, milk, oil, and blood which 
had been shed by sacrificial victims; the flesh of 
the animals sacrificed was burned. In the period 
of decadence it became customary to treat the liv- 
ing with heroic honours. Such honours were paid 
to the Spartan Lysander by the towns in Asia Mi- 
nor, and were afterwards accorded to kings—e. g. 
to Antigonus and his son Demetrius at Athens. 

The Greek pas is used as an equivalent of the 
Latin divus, as applied to those who once were 
mortal, and hence opposed to deus, one who was 
from the first a god. It is therefore used of the 
deified Roman emperors. See APOTHEOSIS. 


Herostratus (“Hpdorparos). An Ephesian who 
set fire to the Temple of Artemis at Ephesus on the 
same night that Alexander the Great was born, B.c. 
356, in order to immortalize himself. The Ephesi- 
ans passed a decree condemning his name to ob- 
livion, but as might naturally be expected, this 
only increased his notoriety, and made him more 
absolutely certain of the attainment of his object 
(Plut. Alex. 3; Val. Max. viii. 14, 5; Gell. ii. 6). 

Hersé ("Epoy). See AGRAULUS; CECROPS; 
ERECHTHEUS, 

Hersilia. One of the Sabine women carried 
away by the Romans at the celebration of the 
Consualia. She was given to Romulus as a wife, 
and, after his death, became herself a divinity, un- 
der the name of Hora (Youth) (Livy, i. 11; Gell. 
xiii. 22; Plut. Romul. 14). Others make her the 
wife of Hostus Hostilius, grandfather of king Tul- 
lus Hostilius of Rome (Macrob. Sat. i. 6), 


Hertha. A goddess worshipped by the ancient 
Germans, and, according to Tacitus (Germ. 40), the 
same with the earth. She was supposed to take 
part in human affairs, and even sometimes to come 
among mortals. She had a sacred grove in an isl- 
and of the ocean, and a chariot, covered with a 
veil, standing in the grove and consecrated to her 
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service. Whenever it was known that the god- 
dess had descended into this her sanctuary, her 
car was got ready, cows were yoked to it, and the 
deity was carried around in the covered vehicle. 
Festivity reigned in every place which the god- 
dess honoured with her presence; wars ceased, 
arms were laid aside, and peace and harmony pre- 
vailed, until the priest declared that the goddess 
was sated with human society, and once more en- 
closed her within the temple. The island men- 
tioned by Tacitus is supposed by many to have 
been that of Rigen, in the Baltic, while others 
have placed it in the Northern Ocean. See Ra- 
bus, De Dea Hertha (Augsburg, 1842). 


Herili or Briili. A powerful German race, which 
was said to have come originally from Scandinavia. 
It attacked the Roman Empire on its decline. _Un- 
der the command of Odoacer, who is said to have 
been an Herulian, the Heruli destroyed the West- 
ern Empire, A.D. 476. 


Hesiédus (‘Haiodos). A celebrated Greek poet, 
supposed to have been born at Ascra in Boeotia 
(Op. et D. 633 foll.). His father, it seems, had 
migrated to Ascra in consequence of his poverty, 
and resided at the latter place for some time, 
though without obtaining the rights of a citizen. 
Still, however, he left at his death a considerable 
property to his two sons, Hesiod, and a younger 
one named Perses. The brothers divided the in- 
heritance ; but Perses, by means of bribes to the 
judges, contrived to defraud his elder brother. 
Hesiod thereupon migrated to Orchomenus, as 
Géttling supposes, and the harsh epithets which 
he applies to his native village were, in all prob- 
ability, prompted by resentment at the wrong 
which he had suffered from the Ascraean judges. 
From a passage in the proém to his Theogony, it 
has been inferred that Hesiod was literally a shep- 
herd, and tended his flocks on the side of Helicon. 
He was evidently born in an humble station, and 
was himself engaged in rural pursuits; and this 
perfectly accords with the subject of the poem 
which was unanimously ascribed to him—namely, 
the Works and Days ("Epya kai ‘Huépar), which is a 
collection of reflections and precepts relating to 
husbandry and the regulation of a rural household, 
interwoven with fables, allegories, ete., forming, as 


| has been said, “a Boeotian shepherd’s-calendar.” 


The only additional fact that can be gathered from 
Hesiod’s writings is that he went over to the island 
of Euboea, on occasion of a poetical contest at Chal- 
cis, which formed part of the funeral games insti- 
tuted in honour of Amphidamas; that he obtained a 
tripod as the prize, and consecrated it to the Muses 
of Helicon. This latter passage is suspected by 
Wolf; but it seems to have formed a part of the 
poem from time immemorial; and it may not be 
unreasonable to infer its authenticity from the 
tradition respecting an imaginary contest between 
Homer and Hesiod. 

The following legendary account is given as to 
the manner of Hesiod’s death. He is said to have 
consulted the oracle of Delphi as to his future 
destinies, and the Pythia direeted him, in reply, 
to shun the grove of Nemean Zeus, since there 
death awaited him. There were at Argos a tem- 
ple and a brazen statue of Zeus; and Hesiod, 
believing this to be the fatal spot, directed his 
course to Oenoé, a town of the Locri; but the 
ambiguity of the oracle had deceived him, for 
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this place also, by obscure report, was sacred to 
the same god. He was here the guest of two 
brothers. It happened that their sister Clymené 
was violated in the night-time by the person who 
had accompanied Hesiod, and hanged herself in 
consequence of the outrage. This man they ac- 
cordingly slew; and, suspecting the connivance 
of Hesiod, killed him also, and threw his body into 
thesea. The murder is said to have been detected 
by the sagacity of Hesiod’s dog; though by some 
it is related that his corpse was brought to the 
shore by a company of dolphins, at the moment 
that the people were celebrating the festival of 
Poseidon. The body of Hesiod was recognized, 
the houses of the murderers were razed to the 
foundation, and the murderers themselves cast 
into the sea. Another account states them to 
have been consumed by lightning; a third, to 
have been overtaken by a tempest while escaping 
to Crete in a fishing-boat, and to have perished in 
the wreck. 

The only works that remain under the name of 
Hesiod are: (i.) "Epya xai “Hyépa (Works and 
Days”); (ii.) Geoyovia (“ Theogony”) ; (iii.) ’Aozis 
“HpaxXéous (“The Shield of Heracles”). The 
Works and Days (which, according to Pausanias, 
the Boeotians regarded as the only genuine pro- 
duction of Hesiod) is entirely occupied with the 
events of common life. The poem consists of ad- 
vice given by Hesiod to his brother Perses, on 
subjects relating for the most part to agriculture 
and the general conduct of life. The object of the 
first portion of the poem is to improve the charac- 
ter and habits of Perses, and to incite him to a life 
of labour, as the only source of permanent pros- 
perity. Mythical narratives, fables, descriptions, 
and moral apophthegms, partly of a proverbial 
kind, are ingeniously chosen and combined, so as 
to illustrate and enforce the principal idea, and 
served as a model for Vergil in his Georgics. In 
the second part Hesiod shows Perses the succes- 
sion in which his labours must follow, if he deter- 
mines to lead a life of industry. The poet speaks 
of the time of life when a man should marry, and 
how he should look out for a wife. He recom- 
mends all to bear in mind that the immortal gods 
watch over the actinus of men; in all intercourse 
with others to keep the tongue from idle and pro- 
voking words, and to preserve a certain purity and 
care in the commonest occurrences of every-day 
life. At the same time, he gives many curious 
precepts, which resemble sacerdotal rules, with re- 
spect to the decorum to be observed in acts of 
worship, and which, moreover, have much in com- 
mon with the symbolic rules of the Pythagoreans, 
that ascribed a spiritual import to many acts of 
ordinary life. Of a very similar nature is the last 
part of the poem, which treats of the days on which 
it is expedient or inexpedient to do this or that 
business. : 

The Theogony (Qcoyovia) cousists of an account of 
the origin of the world, including the birth of the 
gods, and makes use of numerous personifications. 
Even as early as the time of Pausanias (viii. 18, ix. 
31) it was doubted whether Hesiod was actually 
the author of this poem, though its genuineness 1s 
expressly asserted by Herodotus ( ii. 53), and all the 
internal evidence is in favour of this view. Ac- 
cording to Hermann, it is a species of mélange, 
formed by the union of several poems on the same 
subject, and which has been effected by the same 
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copyists or grammarians. The Theogony is inter- 
esting as being the most ancient monument that 
we have of the Greek mythology. When we con- 
sider it as a poem, we find no composition of an- 
cient times so stamped with a rude simplicity of 
character, It is without luminous order of ar- 
rangement, abounds with dry details, and only 
occasionally rises to any particular elevation of 
fancy. It exhibits that crude irregularity and 
that mixture of meanness and grandeur which 
characterize a strong but uncultivated genius. 
The censure of Quintilian that “Hesiod rarely 
soars, and a great part of him is occupied in mere 
names,” is undoubtedly merited. The sentence 
just quoted, however, refers plainly to the Theog- 
ony alone, while the following seems exclusively 
applicable to the Works and Days: “Yet he is dis. 
tinguished by useful sentences of morality, and 
an admirable sweetness of diction and expression, 
and he deserves the palm in the middle style of 
writing.” The passage relating to the battle of 
the gods, however, can not surely be classed among 
the specimens of the middle style. This passage, 
together with the combat of Zeus and Typhoéus, 
astonishes the reader by sudden bursts of enthu- 
siasm, for which the prolix and nerveless narrative 
of the general poem has little prepared him. Ma- 
haffy speaks of it as having “a splendid crash and 
thunder about it,” and even as “far superior in 
conception, though inferior in execution, to the 
battle of the gods in the Iliad.” Milton has bor- 
rowed some suggestions from these descriptions ; 
and the arming of the Messiah for battle in Para- 
dise Lost is gbviously imitated from the magnificent 
picture of Zeus summoning all the terrors of his 
omnipotence for the extirpation of the Titans, 

We have also, under the name of Hesiod, a frag- 
ment of 480 lines from a poem entitled the “Hpwo- 
yovia or the genealogy and history of the demigods. 
To this poem some unknown rhapsodist has at- 
tached a piece on the combat between Heracles 
and Cycnus, containing a description of the hero’s 
shield. It is from this part that the fragment in 
question bears the title of the Shield of Heracles 
(Aomis “Hpakdéous). Modern crities think that to 
the Herodgony of Hesiod belonged two works which 
are cited by the ancients—the one uncer the title 
of Catalogue of Women (Karddoyos Tuvackay), a sort 
of Greek Debrett, giving the history of those mor- 
tal women who had become the mothers of demi- 
gods, and the other under the title of the Meyadat 
Hota, so named because the history of each wom- 
an or heroine mentioned therein commenced with 
the words 7 oi (‘‘or such as”), There are scholia 
on Hesiod by Proclus, John Tzetzes, Moschopulus, 
and John Protospatharius; but the commentary 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium is lost. Tzetzes has 
also left a life of the poet, which is printed in Flach’s 
edition of Hesiod. 

The editio princeps of Hesiod appeared at Milan 
in 1493. Other memorable editions are those of 
Gaisford (1814-20), Lehrs (1862), Schémann (1869), 
Koechly (1878), and Fick (1887); and with explana- 
tory notes, those of Paley, in English (1861), and 
of Gottling (1843) and Flach, in Latin (1878). The 
fragments are collected by Markscheftel (Leipzig, 
1840). There is an English prose translation of 
Hesiod with Callimachus and Theognis in the 
Bobn Library ; and a spirited verse translation by 
Elton. See also Rzach’s monograph on the lan- 
guage of Hesiod, Der Dialect des Hesiodus (1876) ; 
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and on the mythology, Gruppe, Die griech. Kulte 
und Mythen, i. 567-612. 


Hesidné (Howdyy). The daughter of Laomedon, 
king of Troy, and of Leucippé. By her death she 
was to appease the wrath of Poseidon, who, on 
account of her father’s breaking his word, was dey- 
astating the land with a marine monster. Hera- 
cles, destroyed the monster and set the maiden 
free; but Laomedon wished to break his promise 
to the hero, and to deprive him of his stipulated 
payment. Heracles took Troy, slew Laomedon 
and his sons, and gave Hesioné to his companion 
Telamon, to whom she bore a son, Teucer. 


Hesperia (‘Eo7epia). The Western Land (from 
éomepos, vesper), the name given by the Greek poets 
to Italy, because it lay west of Greece. In imita- 
tion of them, the Roman poets gave the name of 
Hesperia to Spain, which they sometimes called 
Ultima Hesperia (Hor. Carm. i. 36, 4) to distinguish 
it from Italy, which they occasionally called Hes- 
peria Magna, See ITaLta. 


Hesperides (Eozepides). ‘The Western Maid- 
ens,” three celebrated nymphs, whose genealogy 
is differently given by various writers. According 
to Hesiod (Theog. 215), they were the daughters of 
Night, without a father. Diodorus, on the other 
hand, makes them to have had for their parents 
Atlas and Hesperis, daughter of Hesperus (Diod. 
Sic. iv. 27), an account which is followed by Mil- 
ton in his Comus (981). Others, however, to 
assimilate them to their neighbours the Graiae 
and Gorgons, call the Hesperides the offspring of 
Phorcys and Ceto. Apollonius gives their names 
as Aeglé, Hespera, and Erytheis (iv. 1427); while 
Apollodorus, who increases the number to four, 
calls them Aeglé, Erythea, Hestia, and Arethusa 
(ii. 5,11). Hesiod makes them to have dwelt ‘“ be- 
yond the bright ocean,” opposite to where Atlas 
stood supporting the heavens (Theog. 518); and 
when Atlas had been fixed as a mountain in the 
extremity of Libya, the dwelling of the Hesperides 
was usually placed in his vicinity, though some 
set it in the country of the Hyperboreans (Apollod. 
Les): 

According to the legend, when the bridal of Zeus 
and Heré took place, the different deities came 
with nuptial presents for the latter, and among 
them the goddess of Karth, with branches having 
golden apples growing on them (Hyg. Poet. As- 
tron. ii, 3). Heré, greatly admiring these, begged 
of Earth to plant them in her gardens, which ex- 
tended as far as Mount Atlas. The Hesperides, or 
daughters of Atlas, were directed to watch these 
trees; but, as they were somewhat remiss in dis- 
charging this duty, and frequently plucked off the 
apples themselves, Heré sent thither a large ser- 
pent to guard the precious fruit. This monster 
was the offspring of Typhon and Echidna, and had 
a hundred heads, so that it never slept. Accord- 
ing to Pisander, the name of the reptile was Ladon, 
One of the tasks imposed upon Heracles by Eurys- 
theus was to bring him some of this golden fruit. 
For the legend, see HHRACLES, p. 791. 


Hesperidum Insiilae. 
PERIDES. 


Hespéris. 


See Hesprrium; Hzs- 


See BERENICE. 


Hesperium (‘Eorépiou, ‘Eorrépov xépas). The 
modern Cape Verde or Cape Roxo, a headland on 
the west coast of Africa, was one of the farthest 
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points along that coast to which the knowledge of 
the ancients extended. At a day’s journey from 
it was a group of islands called Hesperidum Insu- 
lae, wrongly identified by some with the Fortuna- 
tae Insulae. They are either the Cape de Verde 
islands, or, more probably, the Bissagos, at the 
mouth of the Rio Grande. 

Hesperius Sinus. A bay on the western coast 
of Africa. 

Hespérus ("Eorepos). The evening star, son of 
Astraeus and Eos (Aurora), of Cephalus and Eos, 
or of Atlas. He was also regarded as the same as 
the morning star. See LUCIFER. 

Hestia (éaria). See Focus. 

Hestia (‘Eoria; Ionic, Iorin). The goddess of 
the hearth, which is the emblem of the settled home. 
She was deemed the founder and maintainer of-the 
family and the State, of civic concord and of pub- 
lic reverence for the gods. She was the daughter 
of Cronus and of Rhea; sister of Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hades, Heré, and Demeter; one of the twelve Olym- 
pian deities, from the rest of whom she was distin- 
guished by the fact that, as the abiding goddess of 
the household, she never left Olympus. In Homer, 
although the sanctity of the hearth is indeed rec- 
ognized, as yet we find no mention of the god- 
dess. It is a matter of discussion whether this 
was by accident, or because in that period the per- 
sonification of the worship of the hearth had not 
attained its full perfection. Having been wooed 
by Apollo and Poseidon, she took an oath of per- 
petual virginity; so Zeus granted her the honour 
of being worshipped, as a tutelary goddess, at 
every hearth, in human habitations as well as in 
the temples of the gods, and of being called to 
mind amid libations at the beginning and end of 
every sacrifice and every festal entertainment. 
Hence it was that every sacrifice 
began and ended with a libation 
to Hestia, so that she had a share 
in all festivities; and in every 
prayer, as well as in all the pub- 
lic forms of solemn oaths, her 
name was recited before the name 
of any other god. Just as in 
the home her consecrated hearth 
formed the central point of fam- 
ily life, at which family festivals 
were celebrated and where both 
strangers and fugitives found a 
hospitable asylum, so also in the 
prytaneum, or town hall, where 
the sacred fire was ever burning, 
her hearth was the centre of the 
life of the city, indeed of the 
whole State, and of the colonies 
which had gone forth from it. 
Here, as representative of the 
State, the highest officials sacrificed to her, just 
a8 In every private house the father or mother of 
the family provided for her worship. Here also 
were held the public deliberations, and the public 
banquet given to deserving citizens and to foreign 
ambassadors. Hither repaired all who besought 
the protection of the State. Hence also the col- 
onists, bound for distant shores, took the fire for 
the public hearth of their new community. In 
some respects, the centre of the religious life of 
Greece was the fire on the hearth of Hestia in the 
Delphic temple, where was the sacred > ouards 
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(navel), which the Greeks considered to be the 
central point of the inhabited earth. Hestia 
stands in close connection with Zeus as the guard- 
ian of the law of hospitality and of the oath. She 
was also much associated with Hermes and often 
invoked in conjunction with him; Hestia, as the 
goddess of quiet domesticity, and Hermes, as the 
restless god of trade on the public streets and 
roads, representing between them the two princi- 
pal varieties of human life. According to a view 
that afterwards became current, under the influ- 
ence of philosophers and mystics, she was regarded 
as personifying the earth, as the fixed centre of 
the world, and was identified with Demeter and 
Cybele. The corresponding deity among the Ro- 
mans was Vesta (q.v.). The statues placed in the 
prytanea represented her, in accordance with her 
nature, as a being with grave and yet gentle ex- 
pression, sitting or standing in an attitude of rest, 
with a sceptre as her attribute. She is never rep- 
resented as nude, whence perhaps so few statues 
of her have been found. The most celebrated of 


her existing statues is known as the Vesta Giusti- | 


niani, in the Torlonia collection at Rome, and as- 
cribed conjecturally to Calamis—a form robed in 
simple drapery, with hair unadorned and wearing 
a veil; her right hand rests on her hip, and her left 
hand, which is pointing upwards, once held a long 
staff as hersceptre. It represents the earlier Greek 


conception of divinity, austere and rigid, yet state- | 
ly and imposing, blending simplicity and severity | 


with grace and tenderness. See Preuner, Hestia- 
Vesta (Tiibingen, 1864). 

Hestiaedtis (‘Eoriadris). (1) According to 
Strabo, that portion of Thessaly which lies near 
Pindus, and between that mountain and Upper 
Macedonia. This district was originally the coun- 
try of the Dorians, who are stated by Herodotus 
(i. 56) and others to have once occupied the regions 
of Pindus. See THrEssaLia. (2) Or HISTIAEA. A 
district of Euboea, whose inhabitants are said to 
have peopled the Thessalian Hestiaeotis. 


Hestiasis (€écriacts). 
consisted in giving a feast to one of the tribes at 
Athens by some person belonging to the tribe, who 
was known as éoridrwp. See Harpocration, s. v. 
é€oTidT@p. 

Hesus. A deity among the Gauls, the same as 
Mars of the Romans (Lucan, i. 445). Lactantius 
(Div. Inst. i. 21) writes the name Heusus, 


Hesychius (‘Hovxwos). (1) A Greek grammarian 
of Alexandria, who lived probably towards the end 
of the fourth century A.D. He composed, with the 
assistance of the works of earlier lexicographers 
(especially the Tepuepyorévytes of Diogenianus), a 
lexicon (TAGocat), Which has come down to us in 
a very confused form, but is nevertheless among 
the most important sources of our knowledge of 
the Greek language, and throws much light on 
the interpretation and criticism of Greek poets, 
orators, historians, and physicians. Editions by 
Alberti and Ruhnken (Leyden, 1746-66), with ad- 
ditions by Schon (Leipzig, 1792); and by M. Schmidt 
(5 vols. 1858-61). The Christian glosses, which are 
interpolations, have been separately edited by 
Ernesti (Leipzig, 1785). See Ranke, De Lex. Hesych. 
Vera Origine (Quedlinburg, 1831). (2) A Milesian, 
called Illustris, who lived about .D. 540, and wrote 
an Onomasticon or biography of illustrious men 


(ed. by Orelli, 1820), and a Chronicon or synopsis | 


Aspecies of liturgy which | 
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of universal history, in six parts, beginning with 
Belus, the alleged founder of the Assyrian State, 
and ending with the death of the Byzantine em- 
peror, Anastasius I. (4.p. 518). The latter work is 
lost. See Krumbacher, Grundriss der byzantinischen 
seam (in I, Miiller’s Handbuch, vol. ix.), pp. 110 
Oli, 


Hetaerae (€raipar). See Mererrrx. 


Hetaeri (<éraipou, “comrades”). The designation 
of all free Macedonians who were ready to join in 
the defence of their country ; especially the noble- 
men who composed the heavy cavalry, as con- 
trasted with the infantry (weCeraipo.) of the royal 
guard, 

Hetaeriae (éraipeiar). The common name in 
Greece for all associations having any particular 
object, but chiefly for political clubs, often of a 
secret character, for the advancement of certain 
interests in the State. In many cases their mem- 
bers only aimed at assisting one another as candi- 
dates for public office or in lawsuits ; but occasion- 
ally they also worked for the victory of their party 
and for a change in the constitution. See ERANOs. 


Hetrictlum. A town of the Bruttii. 

Hetruria. See ETRURIA. 

Hexaeméron. See DRAcONTIUS. 

Hexaphérum. See LECTICA. 

Hexap6lis. See Doris; Lessos; Linpus. 

Hexastylos. A temple or like building having 
six columns in front. See TEMPLUM. 


Heyne, CHRISTIAN GOTTLOB. A German classi- 
cal scholar, born at Chemnitz in Saxony, September 
25,1729. His father was a poor weaver, and for a 
number of years the son struggled with poverty and 
disappointment, being sometimes reduced almost 
to actual starvation. In 1753, however, he secured 
the position of under-clerk in the Brith] Library at 


| Dresden, and before long published an edition of 


Tibullus (1755), and one of the Enchiridion of 
Epictetus (1756), works which won for him the 
notice of the great Dutch scholar Ruhnken of Ley- 
den. The Seven Years’ War occurring at this 
time unfortunately threw Heyne out of employ- 
ment, and reduced him to his former straits, his 
only source of income being the hack-work which 
he did for the booksellers. This period of want, 
however, was finally ended by his appointment, 
through the favour of Ruhnken, to the chair of 
Eloquence at the University of Gottingen, an office 
which he held until his death, and in which his 
profound scholarship and stimulating lectures 
raised the reputation of Géttingen to an unques- 
tioned pre-eminence among the universities of 
Germany. It is said that he trained and sent 
forth more than 130 professors. He died on July 
14, 1812. Heyne’s principal works are his edition 
of Vergil (4 vols. 1767, new ed. 1830-44) ; of Pindar 
(1773), of Apollodorus (1782, 2d ed. 1802), and of the 
Iliad in eight vols. (1802), He also put forth a num- 
ber of translations of the classics; six volumes of 
miscellanies in his Opuscula Academica (1785-1812); 
and between 7000 and 8000 book reviews in the 
Géottinger Gelehrte Anzeiger, of which he was the 
editor for more than thirty years. His life has 
been written by his son-in-law Heeren (Géttingen, 
1813). See also Carlyle, Miscellanies, vol. ii. and 
Bursian, Geschichte der class. Philologie, pp. 476- 
500 (Munich, 1883). 


HIBERNIA 


Hibernia (also called Ierné, Iverna, and Iu- 
verna ; ‘Iépyn, lepvis vnoos, “lovepvia; Keltic, Eri). 
The ancient name of Ireland, which is said to 
have been derived from the name of the early in- 
habitants of its southern coast, the Iuverni (Iovep- 
yo). It is mentioned in the psendo-Orphic poem 
on the Argonautic expedition (line 1164), and by 
Aristotle (De Muntlo, 3), who describes it as lying 
in the ocean beyond the Pillars of Hercules. 
Strabo says that it is too cold to be more than 
barely habitable; whereas Mela speaks of its herb- 
age as so rich as to cause the cattle to eat until 
they burst with it. Solinus mentions the fact that 
there are no snakes in the island, and pictures the 
inhabitants as so warlike that on the birth of a 
male child the mother places the first bit of food 
in its mouth on the point of a sword. Ptolemy 
gives the names of the rivers and promontories, 
and describes the outline of the coast with sur- 
prising accuracy. He also names the principal 
tribes of the island—the Vennicnii in Ulster, the 
Nagnatae in Connaught, the Uterni in Munster, 
and the Brigantes and others in Leinster. On the 
coast were two towns—Menapia and Eblana (Dub- 
lin). The Romans made no attempt to conquer 
the island, though they gained some knowledge 
of it from the British traders who visited its coast. 

Hicesia ‘Ikecia). One of the Aecoliae Insulae (q.v.). 

Hicétas (‘Ikéras or ‘Ikérns). (1) A Syracusan, 
contemporary with the younger Dionysius and Ti- 
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moleon. He was at first a friend of Dion, after 
whose death (B.C. 353) his wife Areté and his sister 
Aristomaché placed themselves under the care of 
Hicetas; but he was persuaded, notwithstanding, 
to consent to their destruction. A few years later 
he became tyrant of Leontini. He carried on war 
against the younger Dionysius, whom he defeated, 
and had made himself master of the whole city, 
except the island citadel, when Timoleon landed 
in Sicily, B.c. 344. Hicetas then opposed Timoleon 
and called in the aid of the Carthaginians, but he 
was defeated and put to death by Timoleon, B.c. 
339 or 338. (2) Tyrant of Syracuse, during the in- 
terval between the reign of Agathocles and that 
of Pyrrhus. He defeated Phintias, tyrant of Agri- 
gentum, and was himself defeated by the Cartha- 
ginians. After a reign of nine years (B.C. 288-279), 
he was expelled from Syracuse. 

Hiempsal. (1) Son of Micipsa, king of Numid- 
ia, and grandson of Masinissa, murdered by Iu- 
gurtha, soon after the death of Micipsa, B.c. 118. 
(2) King of Numidia, grandson or great-grandson 
of Masinissa, and father of Iuba, He appears to have 
received the sovereignty of part of Numidia after 
the Jugurthine War. He was expelled from his 
kingdom by Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus, the lead- 
er of the Marian party in Africa, but was restored 
by Pompey in 81. Hiempsal wrote some works in 


the Punie language, which are cited by Sallust 
(Iugurtha, 17). 


Hiera. 
LAR. 


(1) See AKOLIAE INsvu- 

(2) See AEGATES. 
HierapSlis (‘Tepamodts). (1) A 

city of Great Phrygia, near the 


Maeander, and an early seat of 


View of the Phrygian 


Hierapolis from the City Gates. 


Christianity, mentioned in St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Colossians 


(iv. 13). Here Cybelé was 
worshipped. Epictetus was a 
native of Hierapolis. (2) 


Formerly BaMBYCE (BayuBixn), 
a city in the northeast of 
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Syria, one of the chief seats of the worship of As- 
tarté. 


Hieratic Writing. See HIEROGLYPHICS. 


Hiero (‘Iépeyv). (1) A Sicilian who succeeded his 
brother Gelon as tyrant of Syracuse, B.c. 478. He 
committed many acts of violence, encouraged spies, 
and kept a mercenary guard around his person, 
He was ambitious of extending his dominion, and 
his attempts proved successful. After the death 
of Theron of Agrigentum, Hiero defeated bis son 
Thrasydaeus, who was soon afterwards expelled by 
his countrymen. He took Naxus and Catana, and, 
having driven away the inhabitants from both 
towns, replaced them by Syracusan and Pelopon- 
nesian colonists. He changed the name of Catana 
to Aetna, and he himself assumed the title of Aet- 
naeus (Airvaios). Having joined his fleet to that 
of the people of Cumae, he succeeded in clearing 
the Tyrrhenian Sea of the Etruscan and other pi- 
rates who infested it. His chariots repeatedly 
won the prize at the Olympic Games, and his suc- 
cess on those occasions formed the theme of sev- 
eral of the odes of Pindar, who was his guest and 
friend. Aeschylus, Simonides, Bacchylides, and 
Epicharmus were also well received at the court 
of Hiero, who was fond of the society of learned 
menu. His intimacy with Simonides is the subject 
of Xenophon’s dialogue entitled ‘Iépwy. Hiero 
died at Catana, B.c. 467, and was succeeded by 
his brother Thrasybulus, who had all his faults | 
without any of his good qualities, and was at 
last driven away by the Syracusans, who re- 
stored the government to the commonwealth | 
(Diod. Sic. xi. 48 foll.). (2) The second of the 
name, son of Hierocles, a wealthy citizen of Syra- 
cuse, and a descendant of Gelon, distinguished 
himself in early life by his brilliant qualities, and 
served with distinction also under Pyrrhus in his 
Sicilian campaigns. After Pyrrhus had suddenly 
abandoned Sicily, the Syracusans found themselves 
threatened on one side by the Carthaginians and 
on the other by the Mamertines, a band of Campa- 
nian mercenaries, who had treacherously taken pos- 
session of Messana. The Syracusan troops, being 
in want of a trusty leader, chose Hiero by accla- 
mation, and the Senate and citizens, after some de- 
mur, ratified the choice, B.c. 275. After various 
successful operations against the Mamertines, Hi- 
ero returned to Syracuse, where, through the in- 
fluence of Leptines, his father-in-law, a leading 
man among the aristocratic party, he was pro- 
claimed king, B.c.270. Shortly afterwards the Ma- 
mertines at Messana quarrelled with the Cartha- 
ginians, who had managed to introduce a garrison 
into the citadel, and drove them out, upon which 
the Carthaginians invited Hiero to join his forces 
to theirs, in order to drive the Mamertines out of 
Sicily. Hiero having assented, encamped under the 
walls of Messana on one side, and the Carthagin- 
ians fixed their camp on the other, while their 
squadron guarded the strait. The Mamertines, 
meanwhile, had applied to the Romans for assist- 
ance, claiming a common origin with them, as being 
descended from Mars, called Mamers in the Oscan 
language ; and Rome eagerly seized this opportu- 
nity of obtaining a footing in Sicily. The consul 
Appius Claudius marched to Rhegium, and, hav- 
ing contrived to pass the strait in the night unob- 
served by the Carthaginian cruisers, he surprised 
Hiero’s camp, routed the soldiers, and obliged the 
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monarch himself to seek safety in flight. The 
consul next attacked the Carthaginian camp with 
the same success, and this was the beginning of 
the First Punic War, B.c. 265. In the following 
year the Romans took Tauromenium and Catana 
and advanced to the walls of Syracuse, when Hi- 
ero sued for peace, which he obtained on condition 
of paying 100 talents of silver and supplying the 
Roman army with provisions. He punctually ful- 
filled his engagements, remaining faithful to Rome 
during the whole of the war, and by his supplies 
was of great service to the Roman armies, especial- 
ly during the long sieges of Agrigentum and Lily- 
baeum. Hiero was included in the peace between 
Rome and Carthage, by which his territories were 


Coin of Hiero II. 


secured to him, and he remained in friendship with 
both States. He even assisted Carthage at a very 
critical moment by sending her supplies of provi- 
sions during the war which she had to sustain 
against her mercenaries. The period of peace 
which elapsed between the end of the First and 
the beginning of the Second Punic Wars, from B.c. 
241 to 218, was most glorious for Hiero and most 
prosperous for Syracuse. Commerce and agricult- 
ure flourished, and wealth and population in- 
creased to an extraordinary degree. Hiero paid 
particular attention to the administration of the 
finances, and made wise regulations for the col- 
lection of the tithe or tax on land, which re- 
mained in force throughout Sicily long after his 
time, and are mentioned with praise by Cicero as 
the lex Hieronica. THiero introduced the custom 
of farming out the tax every year by auction. 
He embellished and strengthened Syracuse, and 
built large ships. Archimedes lived under Hiero’s 
reign. When the Second Punic War broke out, 
Hiero continued true to his Roman alliance, and, 
after the Trasimenian defeat, he sent a fleet to 
Ostia with provisions and other gifts, and a body 
of light troops to the assistance of Rome. He 
lived to see the battle of Cannae, after which his 
son Gelon embraced the part of the Carthaginians. 
Gelon, however, died, not without suspicion of 
violence, and Hiero himself, being past ninety 
years of age, ended his days soon afterwards (B.C. 
216), leaving the crown to his grandson, Hieron- 
ymus, 

Hiero (‘Iépwy 7) Tupayvixds). A dialogue of Xen- 
ophon between King Hiero and the poet Simonides. 
Separate editions by Breitenbach (1847), and Holden 
(1888). 

Hierdcles (‘IepoxAjs). (1) A rhetorician of Ala- 
banda, in Caria, who lived in the beginning of 
the first century before the Christian era. He 
excelled in what Cicero termed the Asiatic style 
of eloquence (Cic. De Orat. ii. 23.) (2) A lawyer, 
who wrote a work on veterinary medicine, ad- 
dressed to Cassianus Bassus, of which three chap- 
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ters are preserved in the sixteenth book of the 
“Geoponica.” (See GEOPONICI.) (3) Styled “ the 
grammarian,” for distinction’s sake from the phi- 
losopher of the same name, a Greek writer sup- 
posed to have been contemporary with Justinian, 
but of whom one thing at least is certain—that he 
was anterior to the tenth century. He composed, 
under the title of Suvéxdnpos (“Travelling Com- 
panion”), a description of the sixty-four provinces 
that formed the Byzantine Empire and of the cities 
situated in them. Ed. by Parthey (Berlin, 1866). 

(4) A New Platonist, who flourished at Alexandria 
about the middle of the fifth century a.D. He has 

left a commentary on the Golden Verses of Pythag- 

oras and a treatise on Providence, Destiny, and 

Free-will. The aim of Hierocles is to show the 

agreement which exists in respect of these doc- 

trines between Plato and Aristotle and to refute 

the systems of Epicurus and the Stoics. We have 

only extracts from this latter work made by Pho- | 
tius and an abridgment by an unknown hand. 

Stobaeus has preserved for us fragments of a work 

of Hierocles on the worship of the gods and of | 
several other productions of his. There exists 

also, under the name of Hierocles, a collection of 

amusing anecdotes (Aoreia, Facetiae), giving an 

account of the ridiculous actions and sayings of 

book-learned men and pedants (oxoAacttkol ). 

Among them are to be found the originals of sey- 

eral professedly modern jokes, and they furnish a | 
model for the innumerable German witticisms at 

the expense of the typical Herr Professor. The best 

edition of the commentary on the Golden Verses and 

of the fragments, etc., is that of Warren (London, 

1742). (5) A prefect of Bithynia, and afterwards of | 
Alexandria, who is said by Lactantius to have been 

the principal adviser of the persecution of the | 
Christians in the reign of Diocletian (Lactant. Inst. 

Div.v.2; De Morte Persec.17). He also wrote two 

works against Christianity, entitled Adyou buvadn- | 
Ges mpos rovs Xptoriavovs (“Truth-loving words | 
to the Christians”), in which, according to Lac- 
tantius, he endeavoured to show that the Script- | 
ures overthrow themselves by the contradictions 

with which they abound. He also reviled Paul, 

Peter, and the other disciples, as propagators of 

falsehood. He endeavoured to destroy the effect 

of the Saviour’s miracles, though he did not deny | 
the truth of them. He also aimed to show that like 

things, or even greater, had been done by Apollo- | 
nius of Tyana. See the chapter on Apollonius of 

Tyana in Dyer’s Gods in Greece, pp. 257-266 (Lon- 

don, 1891), and Professor Gildersleeve’s essay. 

Hieroduli (iepddovAor, ‘temple servants”). The 
name for all who were closely connected with the 
service of a sanctuary, and especially such as were 
bound to perform certain services, obligations, and 
duties to the same, and in part lived as a kind of 
bondmen upon its land. We find them forming a 
considerable population in Asia; e. g. at Comana 
in Cappadocia, there were more than 6000 of them, 
who with their descendants belonged as slaves to 
the goddess called Enyo by the Greeks. They 
served as labourers on the estates of the temple, 
and performed the humblest offices as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. See AEDITUUS. 

The Delphic sanctuary of Apollo had similar 
ministrants from a very early date, as had also the 
temple of Aphrodité on Mount Eryx in Sicily. In 
the same manner Aphrodité of Corinth, in the 
flourishing times of that city, had over 1000 girls 
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dedicated to her service. They added brilliancy 
and lustre to her worship, and living as prostitutes 
paid a portion of their earnings to the goddess as 
tribute. See MERETRIX. 

Hieroglyphics (iepoyAudixa, 8c. ypaupara) or 
Hieroglyphs (in Egyptian, called Neter kharu or 
“divine words”). Pictures of objects used to ex- 
press either sounds, words, or ideas. Hieroglyphs 
have been used by several nations, among them 
the Mexican Aztecs, but the word is oftenest em- 
ployed of the system of the ancient Egyptians. 
Their invention in Egypt was ascribed to the god 
Thoth. Pliny the Elder speaks of Menon as their 
inventor. There is no evidence that any of the 
early Greeks acquired an understanding of them, 
but Philo in his Vita Moysis says that Moses could 
read them. In Egypt they were universally em- 
ployed by the educated classes, but were practi- 
cally a mystery to the people at large, whence a 
belief in their divine origin prevailed. Democri- 
tus of Abdera (B.c. 460), in a work now lost, de- 
scribed both the hieroglyphs of Egypt and the 
Assyrian cuneiform; and under the Greek rulers 
of Egypt (after B.c. 300) considerable attention was 
paid to the language and literature of the country. 
Under the Romans, Chaeremon, librarian in the 
Serapeum, compiled a dictionary of hieroglyphs, 
and they are spoken of by Diodorus, Strabo, Taci- 
tus, Ammianus Marcellinus, Iulius Valerius, and 
the novelist Heliodorus (about a.D. 400), who in 
his romance Aethiopica, describes a letter written 
in hieroglyphs by Queen Candacé. Clemens Alex- 
andrinus (A.D. 211) is the first writer to speak of 
the twofold nature of the hieroglyphs, which he 
divides into phonetic and symbolic characters. 

After the sixth century a.D. all knowledge of 
them was lost until about the beginning of the 
seventeenth century when the learned Jesuit, Ath- 
anasius Kircher, endeavoured to interpret them, 
but had little success owing to his theory that the 
signs were purely ideographic. That they were 
at least partly phonetic was asserted by Zoega in 
1787, and a certain clue to their decipherment was 
found in 1799 by the discovery of the celebrated 
Rosetta Stone during the Napoleonic occupation 
of Egypt. This is a slab of black basalt inscribed 
with (1) hieroglyphies; (2) demotie (enchorial, cur- 
sive), and (3) Greek. It gives a decree of the 
priests of Memphis in honour of Ptolemy V. The 
labour of many scholars was devoted to the study 
of these inscriptions. Dr. Young in 1818 partly 
proved that the characters were alphabetic, a fact 
surely established in 1822 by the French scholar 
Champollion, who used for comparison an inserip- 
tion found on an obelisk at Philae. His methods 
were subsequently used and his discoveries largely 
extended by Rosellini, Salvolini (1832), Lepsius 
(1837), and more recently by Bunsen, De Rougé, 
Birch, Chabas, Brugsch, and others. 

Hieroglyphs are either ideographic (representing 
ideas) or phonetic (representing sounds), Pho- 
netic signs are found dating back at least as early 
as B.C. 3800, and are partly alphabetic and partly 
syllabic. There are found in the earliest hiero- 
glyphic writing 24 alphabetic signs. In all, there 
are about 1700 different hieroglyphic characters. 
Many of them are used as determinatives, that is as 
signs which aid in determining the meaning of the 
phonetic symbols which have preceded them. Thus 
after the phonetic signs for “dog,” is placed a pict- 
ure of a dog; after those for “tree,” the picture 
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granite, porphyry, basalt, and 
sandstone; and cut or carved on 
wood and plaster. They were 
also written upon papyrus and 
leather. (See Papyrus.) In 
il writing upon papyrus, a reed 
pen (qash) was employed. The 
colours most used were black, 
} red, and green, and the inks 
| were held when in use in a sort 
of wooden or ivory palette, with 
holes hollowed out of it as re- 
ceptacles. On the Ani papyrus 
| in the British Museum, thirteen 
| colours are employed. The char- 
|| acters are written either in hor- 
izontal lines or in perpendicular 
columns, and are read in the 
i | order in which the pictures face. 
| See ALPHABET. 
On the subject of the hiero- 
' — glyphies, see Birch, Introduction 
to the Study of the Hieroglyphics 
ee (London, 1857); Brugsch, Gram- 
= : maire Démotique (Berlin, 1855) ; 
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The Rosetta Stone. (British Museum.) 


of a tree, etc. Abstract ideas are expressed by 
some figures which symbolize them or denote the 
objects which possess and illustrate them. Thus, 
“joy” is pictured in a man dancing; “craft” by a 
jackal, etc. Many of these determinatives get to 
be largely conventional, as where all actions of 
moving, standing, or stretching are signified by A, 
originally representing two legs. There are about 
150 of these determinative signs in all, and they 
have their fellows in the cuneiform system of the 
Assyrians. In the cuneiform, however, the deter- 
minatives precede the word and in Egyptian fol- 
low it. The Egyptian determinatives are also 
more numerous and oftener used than the Assyr- 
ian. 

There are two cursive or running forms of the 
hieroglyphs. The first, which is known as the 
hieratic, which was very extensively used, being 
found in legal and governmental documents, ac- 
counts, in nearly all books and rituals, and in pri- 
vate accounts and memoranda. Its characters 
were fewer in number than the hieroglyphs proper, 
and the vocalic complements of the consonants 
are regularly employed to prevent ambiguity. 
For a specimen of hieratic writing, see the article 
AEGYPTUS, p. 28. 

The second cursive form is known as the demo- 
tic, used as early as the sixth century B.c., and con- 
tinuing down to the third century a.p. It was the 
last native form of writing to survive in Egypt, 
and was gradually supplanted by the characters of 
the Greek alphabet introduced by the Christians. 
It appears on the Rosetta Stone side by side with 
the hieroglyphs. A specimen of it will be found 
on p. 494. 

The language of the hieroglyphs is best repre- 
sented by the Coptic, which ceased to be spoken 
about a century ago, but in which the services of 
the Egyptian Christians are still conducted. The 
Coptic forms are largely those of the ancient 
Egyptian, modified by phonetic decay. — 

Hieroglyphs have been found inscribed upon 


Bunsen, Hgypt’s Place (vol. v. 
1867). There are dictionaries 
of hieroglyphies by Birch and 
Pierret, and in German by 
Brugsch. See also Berger, Histoire de V Ecriture 
dans V Antiquité (Paris, 1891), and Taylor, The <Al- 
phabet (2 vols. London, 1883). A very full account 
of the Rosetta Stone is given in Budge’s work The 
Mummy (London, 1893). 


Hieromanteéa (iepopayteia). See DIVINATIO, 


Hieromenia (iepopyvia). The Greek term for 
the holy time of the month—i. e. that portion of 
each month which was kept as a festival. It dif- 
fered in the several months according to thé num- 
ber and duration of the festivals. During this 
time there was a suspension of all business and 
even of lawsuits, and executions and warrants 
were in abeyance; in short, everything that was 
likely to interrupt the universal peace and the 
celebration of the festival was set aside. For the 
greater feasts a “truce of God” was proclaimed. 
See EKECHEIRIA. 


Hieromnémon (icpopyynpev). The recorder or 
officer in charge of sacred business at the meetings 
of the Amphictyonic Council. See AMPHICTYONEs. 

Hiéron. See Hiro. 

Hieronymus (‘Iep@vopos ). (1) Of Cardia, accom- 
panied Alexander the Great to Asia, and after the 
death of that monarch (B.C. 323) served under his 
countryman Eumenes. He afterwards fought un- 
der Antigonus, his son Demetrius, and grandson 
Antigonus Gonatas. He survived Pyrrhus, and 
died at the advanced age of 104. Hieronymus 
wrote a history of the events from the death of 
Alexander to that of Pyrrhus, if not later. (2) 
King of Syracuse, succeeded his grandfather, Hi- 
eron II., B.c. 216, at fifteen years of age, and was 
assassinated after a short reign of only thirteen 
months. (3) Of Rhodes, a Peripatetic philosopher, 
and a disciple of Aristotle. (4) Saint Jerome, one 
of the best known of the Christian Fathers, born 
at Stridon on the borders of Dalmatia about A.D. 
340. His full name was EvsrBius HIERONYMUS 
SopHRONIUS. As a boy he studied Greek and Latin 
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rhetoric and philosophy under Aelius Donatus at 
Rome, where he was baptized. After residing in 
Gaul, he settled at Aquilea in A.D. 370, with his 
friend Rufinus. From 374 to 378 he lived in the 
desert of Chalcis undergoing penance and study- 
ing the Hebrew language. In 379 he was admitted 
to the priesthood at Antioch, where he was the 
friend of Gregory Nanzianzenus. In 382, in which 
year he visited Rome and became secretary to Pope 
Damasus, he began his great version of the Bible 
into Latin, known as the Vulgate, undertaken at 
the pope’s request. From a linguistic point of 
view this version is of very great interest, as con- 
taining many lexical and grammatical forms not 
found in the classical language, but peculiar to 
the popular speech (sermo plebeius). In 386 he 
fixed his residence at Bethlehem, whither two no- 
ble Roman ladies, Paula and her daughter Eusto- 
chium, followed him and founded four convents, 
one of which Jerome himself governed. He died 
Sept. 30, 420. His writings comprise, besides the 
Vulgate, letters, treatises, and commentaries on 
the Scriptures. Important is his translation of 
the Chronicle of Eusebius (q. v.), which he revised 
and enlarged, bringing it down to the year A.D. 
378. A complete edition of the works of St. Je- 
rome is that of Vallarsi (Verona, 1734—42), reprinted 
by Migne in 8 vols. (Paris, 1845). See the special 
works by Zéckler (Gotha, 1865), Cutts (London, 
1878), and Goelzer (Paris, 1886). 


Hierophantes (icpopdytns, “ discloser of sacred 
things”). The chief priest in the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. See ELEUSINIA. : 

Hieropoei (iepomo.ol, “managers of the sacri- 
fices”). The Greek term for certain officials, who, 
besides having the care of the sacrifices, had also 
the superintendence of the economic details of the 
sanctuary, and the charge of the money and treas- 
ures of the temple. In Athens, besides such offi- 
cials attached to the several temples, there was a 
board of ten men, yearly appointed by lot, who 
had to attend to the celebration of the extraordi- 
nary and quinquennial sacrifices, the cost of which 
was defrayed by the public treasury. Another 
college of three or ten hieropoei, appointed by the 
Areopagus, superintended the sacrifices offered to 
the Eumenides by the State. 

Hieroscopia (iepooxkomia, “viewing the sacri- 
fice”). A form of divination by means of the en- 
trails of sacrificed beasts. See MANTIKR. 

Hierosol¥ma (ra ‘IepoodAvpa). Jerusalem, a 
celebrated city of Palestine, the capital of Indaea. 
The history of Abraham mentions that Melchize- 
dek, king of Salem, came forth to meet him when 
he returned from the slaughter of the kings (Gen. 
xiv. 18), and it has been generally supposed that 
this Salem was the original of the city which we 
are now considering. It is more certain, however, 
that when the Israelites entered Canaan they 
found the place in the occupation of the Jebusites, 
a tribe descended from Jebus, a son of Canaan, and 
the city then bore the name of Jebus or Jebusi 
(Josh. xv. 63, xviii. 28), The lower city was taken 
and burned by the children of Judah (Jud. i. 8) 
after the death of Joshua; but the Jebusites had 
so strongly fortified themselves in the upper city, 
on Mount Zion, that they maintained themselves 
in possession of it till the time of David. That 
monarch, after his seven years’ rule over Judah in 
Hebron, became king of all Israel, on which he ex- 
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pelled the Jebusites from Mount Zion, and estab- 
lished here the metropolis of his kingdom. The 
city now took the name of Jerusalem (Yerushalaim), 
a term which denotes “the abode of peace,” or 
(according to another derivation) “the people of 
peace” (Gesenius, Hebr. Lex. s,v.). Yakut, the Mo- 
hammedan geographer, gives other forms of the 
name (Urishallum, Urishalum, and Shallam). The 
Septuagint version gives IepovoaAnp as the form 
of the name, while by the Greek and Roman 
writers the place is called Hierosolyma. At pres- 
ent this city is known throughout Western Asia 
by the Arabic name of El-Kuds, which signifies 
“The Holy.” See CapytTIs. 

Jerusalem was built on several hills, the largest 
of which was Mount Sion, which formed the south- 
ern part of the city. A valley towards the north 
separated this from Acra, the second or lower city, 
on the east of which was Mount Moriah, the site 
of the Temple of Solomon. Northeast of Mount 
Moriah was the Mount of Olives, on the south was 
the valley of Hinnom, and at the north Mount Cal- 
vary, the scene of Christ’s crucifixion. 

Passing over the earlier history of this celebrated 
city, so fully detailed in the Scriptures, we come 
to the memorable period of its capture and de- 
struction by Titus. The date of this event was 
the 8th of September, a.p. 70. During this siege 
and capture 1,100,000 persons are said to have per- 
ished, and 97,000 to have been made prisoners and 
afterwards either sold for slaves or exposed to the 
fury of wild beasts. In fact, the population, not 
only of Jerusalem, but that of the adjacent districts 
—many who had taken refuge in the city, more who 
had assembled for the feast of unleavened bread— 
had been shut up by the sudden formation of the 
siege. ‘The ardent zeal of the Jewish nation for 
their holy city and temple soon caused both to be 
again rebuilt; but fresh commotions compelled the 
emperor Hadrian to interfere and ordain that no 
Jew should remain in, or even approach near Jeru- 
salem, on pain of death. On the ruins of their 
temple the same emperor caused a temple in hon- 
our of Iupiter Capitolinus to be erected, and the 
image of a hog to be cut in stone over the gate 
leading to Bethlehem, as a standing insult to the 
religious feelings of this unfortunate people. The 
name of the city was also changed to Aelia Capi- 
tolina, the first part of the name alluding to the 
family of the Roman emperor. The more peaceful 
Christians were permitted, however, to establish 
themselves within the walls, and Aelia became the 
seat of a flourishing church and bishopric. This 
latter name became afterwards the ordinary name 
of the city, and Jerusalem became nearly obsolete. 
Upon the ascension to the throne, however, of the 
Christian emperors the earlier name revived. Je- 
rusalem, thus restored, was much less in compass 
than the ancient city, Mount Sion and Bezetha 
being excluded. 

The following description of Jerusalem, as it 
appeared just before the siege by Titus, is taken, 
with a few alterations, from Dean Milman (His- 
tory of the Jews, vol. iii. pp. 17 foll.): “Jerusalem, 
at this period, was fortified by three walls, in 
all those parts where it was not surrounded by 
abrupt and impassable ravines; there it had but 
one, Not that these walls stood one within the 
other, each in a narrower circle running round 
the whole city; but each of the inner walls de- 
fended one of the several quarters into which 
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the city was divided, or, it might be almost said, 
one of the separate cities. Since the days in 
which David had built his capital on the rugged 
heights of Sion, great alterations had taken place 
at Jerusalem. That eminence was still occupied 
by the upper city; but, in addition, first the hill 
of Moriah was taken in, on which the temple stood, 
then Acra, which was originally, although a part 
of the same ridge, separated by a deep chasm from 
Moriah. This chasm was almost entirely filled up, 
and the top of Acra levelled by the Asmonean 
princes, so that Acra and Moriah were united, 
though on the side of Acra the temple presented a 
formidable front, connected by several bridges or 
causeways with the lowercity. To the south the 
height of Sion, the upper city, was separated from 
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This wall began at the tower of Hippicus, which 
stood, it seems, on a point at the extreme corner 
of Mount Sion. It must have crossed the western 
mouth of the valley of Tyropoeon, and run directly 
north to the tower of Psephina. The wall then 
bore towards the monument of Helena, ran by the 
royal caverns of the Fuller’s Monument, and was 
sarried into the valley of Kedron or Jehoshaphat, 
where it joined the old or inner wall under the 
temple. The wall, however it fell short of Agrip- 
pa’s design, was of considerable strength. The 
stones were 35 feet long, so solid as not easily to 
be shaken by battering engines, or undermined. 
The wall was 174 feet broad. It had only been 
carried to the same height by Agrippa, but it had 
been hastily run up by the Jews to 35 feet; on its 


View of Jerusalem. 


the lower by a ravine, which ran right through 
Jerusalem, called the Tyropoeon, or the valley of 
the cheesemongers; at the edge of this ravine, on 
both sides, the streets suddenly broke off, though 
the walls in some places must have crossed it, and 
it was bridged in more than one place. To the 
north extended a considerable suburb called Beze- 


tha, orthe new city. The first or outer wall encom-_ 
: Agrippa the First had intended | 
to make this wall of extraordinary strength; but | a deep ditch, which probably protected the whole 


he had desisted from the work on the interference | 


passed Bezetha. 


of the Romans, who seem to have foreseen that this 
refractory city would 
up arms against it. n bui 
Sealing to the plan of Agrippa, the city, in the 
opinion of Iosephus, would have been impregnable. 


hereafter force them to take | 
Had this wall been built ac-_ 


top stood battlements 3} feet high, and pinnacles 
5%; so the whole was nearly 45 feet high. The 
second wall began at a gate in the old or inner one, 
called Gennath, the gate of the gardens; it inter- 
sected the lower city, and, having struck north- 
ward for some distance, turned to the east and 
joined the northwest corner of the tower of An- 
tonia. The Antonia stood at the northwest corner 
of the temple, and was separated from Bezetha by 


northern front of the temple as well as of the An- 
tonia. The old or inner wall was that of Sion. 
Starting from the southwestern porticos of the 
temple to which it was united, it ran along the 
ridge of the Tyropoeon, passed first the Xystus, 
then the council-house, and abutted on the tower 
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Hippicus, whence the northern wall sprang. The each way. The whole height of the tower was 140 
old wall then ran southward through Bethso to feet; the tower itself 523, a deep tank or reservoir 
the gate of the Essenes, all along the ridge of the 35, two stories of chambers 43%, battlements and 
valley of Hinnom, above the pool of Siloam, then pinnacles 83. Phasaélus was a solid square of 70 


eastward again to the pool of Solomon, so on feet. 


It was surrounded by a portico 174 feet 


through Opha, probably a deep glen. It then joined “high, defended by breastworks and bulwarks, and 


the eastern portico of the temple. 
were, it might seem, four distinct towns, each re- 
quiring a separate siege. The capture of the first 
wall only opened Bezetha; the fortifications of the 
northern part of the temple, the Antonia, and the 
second wall still defended the other quarters. The 
second wall forced, only a part of the lower city 
was won; the strong rock-built citadel of Antonia 
and the temple on one hand, and Sion on the other, 
were not the least weakened. The whole circuit 
of these walls was guarded with towers, built of 
the same solid masonry with the rest of the walls. 
They were 35 feet broad and 35 high; but above 
this height were lofty chambers, and above those 
again upper rooms and large tanks to receive the 
rain-water. Broad flights of steps led up to them. 
Ninety of these towers stood in the first wall, 14 in 
the second, and 60 in the third. 
tween the towers were about 350 feet. 
circuit of the city, according to Iosephus, was 33 
stadia, rather more than 4 miles. The most mag- 
nificent of all these towers was that of Psephina, 
opposite to which Titus encamped. It was 1224 


feet high, and commanded a noble view of the 
whole country of Iudea, to the border of Arabia, 
and to the sea. It was an octagon. 


Answering to 


The intervals be- | 
The whole | 


Thus there above the portico was another tower, divided into 


lofty chambers and baths. It was more richly 
ornamented than the rest with battlements and 
pinnacles, so that its whole height was above 167 
feet. It looked from a distance like the tall pharos 
of Alexandria. Mariamné, though not equal in 
elevation, was more luxuriously fitted up; it was 
built of solid wall 35 feet high, and of the same 
width; on the whole, with the upper chambers, it 
was about 76% feet high. These lofty towers ap- 
peared still higher from their situation. They 
were built on the old wall, which ran along the 
steep brow of Sion. Their masonry was perfect. 
They were built of white marble, cut in blocks 35 
feet long, 174 wide, 8} high, so fitted that the tow- 
ers seemed hewn out of the solid quarry. High 
above the whole city rose the temple, uniting the 
commanding strength of a citadel with the splen- 
dour of a sacred edifice. According to Losephus, 
the esplanade on which it stood had been consider- 
ably enlarged by the accumulation of fresh soil 


_since the days of Solomon, particularly on the north 


side. It now covered a square of a furlong on each 
side. Solomon had faced the precipitous sides of 
the rock on the east, and perhaps the south, with 
huge blocks of stone; the other sides likewise had 
been built up with 
perpendicular 
walls to an equal 
height. These 
walls in no part 


were lower than 


300 cubits (525 


feet), but their 


whole height was 


not seen except- 


ing on the east- 
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View of the Interior of Jerusalem 


this was the tower Hippicus, and follow- 


ing the old wall stood those of Phasaélus and Mavi- 
amné, built by Herod, and named after his wife and 
his brother and friend. These were stupendous, even 


Hippicus was square, 433 feet 


as works of Herod. 


ern and perhaps 
thesouthern sides, 
as the earth was 
heaped up to the 
level of the streets 
of the city. Some 
of the stones em- 
ployed in this 
work were 70 feet 
square. On this 
gigantic fonnda- 
tion ran, on each 
front, a strong 
and lofty wall 
withont, within a 
spacious double 
portico or cloister 
524 feet broad, 
supported by 162 
columns, which 
upheld a ceiling 
of cedar, of the 
most exquisite 
workmanship. 
The pillars were 
entire blocks 
hewn out of solid 
marble, of dazzling 
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high. On thesouth 
side the portico or 
eloister was triple. 
This quadrangle 
had but one gate 
to the east, one to 
the north, two to 
the south, four to 
the west; one of 
these led to the 
palace, one to the 
city, one at the 
corner to the An- 
tonia, one down 
towards the gar- 
dens. The open 
courts were paved 
with various inlaid 
marbles. Between 
this outer court 
of the Gentiles and 
the second court 
of the Israelites 
ran rails of stone, 
but of beautiful 
workmanship, 
rather more than 
5 feet high. Along 
these, at regular 
intervals, stood 
pillars, with in- 
scriptions in He- 
brew, Greek, and 
Latin, warning all 
strangers, and 
Jews who were 
unclean, from en- 
tering into the 
Holy Court be- 
yond. An ascent of fourteen steps led to a ter- 
race 174 feet wide, beyond which rose the wall 
of the inner court. This wall appeared on the 
outside 70 feet, on the inside 43%; for, besides 
the ascent of 14 steps to the terrace, there were 
5 more up to the gates. The 
no gate or opening te the west, but four on the 
north, and four on the south, two to the east, one 
of which was for the women, for whom a portion 
of the inner court was set apart, and beyond which 
they might not advance; to this they had access 
likewise by one of the northern and one of the 


southern gates, which were set apart for their use. | 


Around this court ran another splendid range of 


porticos or cloisters ; the columns were quite equal | 


in beauty and workmanship, though not in size, to 
those of the outer portico. Nine of these gates, or, 
rather, gateway towers, were richly adorned with 
gold and silver, on the doors, the door-posts, and 
the lintels. The doors of each of the nine gates 
were 524 feet high, and half that breadth. 
in, the gateways were 52} feet wide and deep, with 
rooms on each side, so that the whole looked like 


lofty towers; the height from the base to the sum- | 


Each gateway had two lofty pil- 
But what excited 


mit was 70 feet. 
lars 21 feet in circumference. 


the greatest admiration was the tenth, usually | 


called ‘the Beautiful,’ gate of the temple. 
of Corinthian brass of the finest workmanship. The 
height of the Beautiful Gate was 874, its doors 70 
feet. Within this quadrangle there was a further 


inner court had | 


With- | 


It was | 
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Golden Gate of Jerusalem. 


separation, a low wall which divided the priests 
from the Israelites; near this stood the great 
brazen altar. Beyond, the temple itself reared its 
glittering front. The porch or propylon, according 
to the design of the last, or Herod’s temple, ex- 
teuded to a much greater width than the temple 
itself. In addition to the former width of 105 feet, it 
had two wings of 35 feet each, making in the whole 
|175 feet. The great gate of this last quadrangle, 
to which there was an ascent of twelve steps, 
was called that of Nicanor. The gateway tower 
was 1324 feet high, 434 wide; it had no doors, but 
the front was covered with gold, and through its 
spacious arch was seen the Golden Gate of the tem- 
ple, glittering with the same precious metal, with 
large plates of which it was sheeted allover. Above 
this gate hung the celebrated golden vine. This 
extraordinary piece of workmanship had bunches, 
|according to Iosephus, as large as a man. The 
Rabbins add that, ‘like a true natural vine, it grew 
greater and greater; men would be offering—some, 
gold to make a leaf; some, a grape; some, a bunch; 
and these were hung up upon it; and so it was in- 
creasing continually. The temple itself, except- 
|ing in the extension of the wings of the propylon, 
was probably the same in its dimensions and dis- 
tribution with that of Solomon. Its roof had been 
|set all over, on the outside, with sharp golden 
spikes, to prevent the birds from settling on and 
defiling the roof, and the gates were still sheeted 
with plates of the same splendid metal. At a 
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distance the whole temple looked literally like a 
mountain of snow, fretted with golden pinnacles.” 

See Besant and Palmer, Jerusalem (2d ed. London, 
1888) ; and Warren and Conder’s Jerusalem, with a 
fine collection of plates (1884). The work of Le 
Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, gives a valu- 
able résumé of the Arabic authorities regarding 
the city. On the temple, see De Vogiie, Le Temple 
de Jérusalem. 


Hierosolymitanum Itinerarium. 
RARIA. 

Hierosylias Graphé (iepoovAias ypapy). An 
action in the Athenian courts directed against 
one who robbed a temple (Dem. c. Hubul. p. 1318, 
§ 64). 

Highwayman. 

Hilaria (i\apia). (1) In Greece, any day a sea- 
son of rejoicing. (2) At Rome, one of the feriae 
stativae held March 25th, in honour of Cybelé 
(Macrob. Sat. i. 21,§ 7). See RHE. 


Hilarius. (1) A Christian writer born at, Poi- 
tiers of pagan parents. He was elected bishop of 
his native place in A.D. 350. 
polemics against the Arians led to his banishment 
by Constantine, who allowed him, however, to re- 
turn from Phrygia, the place of his exile, and re- 
sume his office. He died in 368, 
sist of polemics against the Arians and addresses 
to the emperor. The best edition of his works is 
that of Coutant (2d ed. 1844-45). For his life see 
Cazenove’s St. Hilary of Poitiers (1883). 


See ITINE- 


See LaTRO. 


the life of Honoratus and a few other works. 

Hilarotragoedia (idapotpay@dia, “comic trag- 
edy”). A species of comedy invented by Rhinthon 
of Tarentum, and consisting of a travesty of tragic 
themes. See RHINTHON; TRAGOEDIA. 


Hildesheim, TREASURE OF. A number of drink- 


ing-vessels, plates, and cooking-utensils of silver, | 


His works con- | 


(2) Bish- | 
op of Arelaté (Arles) from A.D. 429 to 449. He wrote | 
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| tween the towns of Himera 
In 356, his strong | 


most of them embossed in high relief, found at | 


Hildesheim in 1868. These important products of 
Roman art of the time of Augustus, are now de- 
posited in the Berlin Museum. They probably 
belonged to the table service of some wealthy Ro- 
man, and had been hidden in the ground by Ger- 
mans who had taken them as the spoils of victory. 
Artistically the most important pieces are a bowl 
shaped like a bell, and gracefully decorated exter- 


of the young Hercules slaying the serpents, of 
Cybele, and of Attis; also two cups adorned with 
masks and all kinds of emblems of the worship of 
Bacchus. See Wieseler, Der hildesheimer Silber- 
fund (Bonn, 1888), and the article CABLATURA. 

Hilleviones. According to Pliny (H. N. iv. 27), 
a general term for the inhabitants of Scandina- 
via, 

Himation (iuariov). Part of the outdoor dress 
of Greeks of free birth, worn over the Xir@y, and 
reaching at least as far as the knees. It was an 
oblong piece of drapery, one end of which was first 
thrown over the left shoulder, then brought for- 
ward and held fast by the left arm; the garment 
was then drawn over the shoulder to the right 
side in such a manner that the right side was com- 
pletely covered up to the shoulder, according to 
the more elegant fashion. Otherwise it went on 
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under the right arm, and 
left the right shoulder ex- 
posed. Women wore the 
himation in the same man- 
ner, but some drew it over 
the head, so as to leave 
only the face visible. See 
CHLAMYS; PaLLiuM; TRI- 
BON. 

Himéra (‘Ipepa). (EB) 
Now Fiume Salso; one of 
the principal rivers in the 
south of Sicily, at one time 
the boundary between the 
territories of the Cartha- 
ginians and Syracusans, 
receives near Enna the 
water of a salt spring, and 
hence has salt water as far 
asitsmouth. (2) Asmaller 
river in the north of Sicily, 
flowing into the sea be- 


and Thermae. (3) A cele- 
brated Greek city on the 
north coast of Sicily, west 
of the month of the river 


Himera (2), was founded Bimation | | Sapam 
. . T (L. Cul > . 
by the Chalcidians of Zan- Ixvii.) 


elé, B.C. 648, and afterwards 

received Dorian settlers, so that the inhabitants 
spoke a mixed dialect, partly Ionie (Chalcidian), 
and partly Doric. In B.c. 409 it was taken by the 
Carthaginians, and was levelled to the ground. It 
was never rebuilt; but on the opposite bank of 
the river Himera the Carthaginians founded a new 
town, which, from a warm medicinal spring in its 
neighbourhood, was called THERMAE (Termini). 
The poet Stesichorus was born at the ancient 
Himera, and the tyrant Agathocles at Thermae. 


Himerius (‘Iépis). A Greek sophist, born at 
Prusa in Bithynia, about a.p. 315, and educated 
at Athens, where, after extending his knowledge 
by travelling, he became a teacher of rhetoric. 
As such, he was so successful that he received the 
rights of citizenship and became a member of 
the Areopagus. Among his pupils were Basil the 
Great and Gregory of Nazianzus; for, although 


/himself a pagan, nevertheless, like Libanius, he 
nally with arabesques and figures of children, and | 
four magnificent saucers decorated with a gilt | 
Minerva seated on a rock, and half-length figures 


exhibited no animosity against Christians. He 
was summoned to Antioch by Julian, and ap- 
pointed his private secretary. On the emperor’s 
death (363), he returned to his earlier occupation 
at Athens, and there died, after becoming blind in 
his old age, about 386. Of his speeches and dee- 
lamations twenty-four exist in a complete form, 
ten in fragments, and thirty-six in the summaries 
and excerpts preserved by Photius. His style is 
ornate, turgid, and overladen with erudition. He 
owes his special importance solely to the fact that 
his speeches contain material for the history of 
the events and of the manners of his time. The 
complete works of Himerius have been edited by 
Wernsdorf (Géttingen, 1790) and Diibner (1849). 


Himéros (“Iepos). The personification of long- 
ing and desire, and companion of Eros (q. v.). 

Himilco (equivalent in Punic to gratia Milcaris, 
‘the favour of Milcar”). The Greek form is ‘IucA- 
kov. The name of several Carthaginians. (1) A 
Carthaginian commander, who is said by Pliny (ii. 
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67) to have been contemporary with Hanno the 
navigator. He was sent by his government. to 
explore the northwestern coast of Europe. A few 
fragments of this voyage are preserved by Avienus 
(Ora Marit. i. 90), in which the Hiberni and Albioni 
are mentioned, and also a promontory, Oestrymnis, 
and islands called Oestrymnides, which are usually 
considered to be Cornwall and the Scilly Islands. 
(2) A Carthaginian, who took Agrigentum in 406, 
and commanded in the wars with Dionysius L, 
tyrant of Syracuse, B.c. 405-368. Himileo was an 
able and successful general. He took Gela, Mes- 
sana, aud many other cities in Sicily, and at length 
besieged Syracuse by sea aud land, but was finally 
defeated by Dionysius, who burned most of the 
Carthaginian vessels (Diod. Sic. bks. xiii. and xiy.). 
Hamileco, in his despair, ended his life by voluntary 
starvation. (3) A supporter of the Barcine party 
at Carthage (Livy, xiii. 12). He was sent by the 
Carthaginian government to oppose Marcellus in 
Sicily (Livy, xxiv. 35 foll., xxv. 23 foll.). 

Hindustan. See INp1a. 

Hinges. See Carbo. 

Hippagrétae (immaypéra:). The three officers 
chosen at Lacedaemon by the ephors to command 
the horsemen who formed the body-guard of the 
kings. 

Hippana (ra “Inrava). 
Sicily near Panormus. 

Hipparchus (imrapyos). The Greek name for 
@ commander of cavalry. (See H1ppeis.) In the 
Aetolian and Achaean Leagues, this name was 
borne by an officer charged with other functions 
besides, who was in rank second only to the orpa- 
™yos. 

Hipparchus ("“Inmmapyos). (1) A son of Pisis- 
tratus. (See PISISTRATIDAE.) (2) A Greek mathe- 
matician, the founder of scientific astronomy. He 
was born at Nicaea in Bithynia about B.c. 160, 
lived chiefly at Rhodes and Alexandria, and died 
about B.c. 120. He discovered the precession of 
the equinoxes, settled more accurately the length 
of the solar year, as also of the revolution of the 
moon, and the magnitude and distances of the 
heavenly bodies. He placed mathematical geog- 
raphy on a firmer basis, by teaching the applica- 
tion of the latitude and longitude of the stars to 
marking the position of places on the surface of 
the earth. He is also regarded as having invent- 
ed trigonometry. In plane trigonometry he con- 
structed a table of chords of arcs, which is prac- 
tically the same as one of natural sines; and in 
spherical trigonometry he had some methods of 
solving triangles. Of his numerous writings we 
possess only his commentary on the Phaenomena 
of Eudoxus and Aratus and a catalogue of 1026 
fixed stars. The famous Almagest of Ptolemy (Me- 
yiorn Zivragis) is founded on the writings of Hip- 
parchus. See Ball, Short Hist. of Mathematics, pp. 
79-81, 90 (London, 1888). 

Hipparis (‘Immapis ). 
Sicily, now Camarina. 

Hipparmostes (immappoorns). 
Spartan cavalry. See HipPeEis. 

Hippdsus (“Inmacos). A native of Metapon- 
tum and follower of the Pythagorean doctrine. 
He is said to have excelled in the application of 
mathematical principles to music, statics, and men- 
guration. Incommon with others of the same school, 


A town in the north of 


A river in the south of 


A leader of the 
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| the two highest classes. 
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he held that fire was the originating cause of all 
things. He taught also that the universe is finite, 
is always changing, and undergoes a periodical 
conflagration. In consequence of his having made 
known the sphere consisting of twelve pentagons, 
which was a secret of the Pythagoreans, he is said 
to have been drowned as an impious person (Diog, 
Laért. viii.). 

Hippeis (immeis). The Greek term for horsemen 
and knights. (1) Among the Athenians, the citi- 
zens whose property qualified them for the second 
class. (2) Among the Spartans, the royal guard 
of honour, consisting of 300 picked young men 
under the age of thirty, who, although originally 
mounted, afterwards served as heavy-armed foot- 
soldiers, 

The cavalry of Athens, which was first formed 
after the Persian War, and then consisted of 300 
men, from the time of Pericles onwards consisted 
of 1200 men—viz. 200 mounted bowmen (immord- 
€orac), who were slaves belonging to the State, and 
the 1000 citizens of the two highest classes. They 
were kept together in time of peace, and careful- 
ly drilled ; at the great public festivals they took 
part in the processions. They were commanded 
by two trrapxo, each of whom had five @vAai un- 
der him and superintended the levy. Subordinate 
to these were the ten @vAapyxou in command of the 
ten phylae. Both sets of officers were drawn from 
It was the duty of the 
council to see that the cavalry was in good con- 
dition, and also to examine new members in re- 
spect of their equipment and their eligibility. 

The number of horsemen to be despatched to 
the field was determined by the decree of the 
popular assembly. Every citizen-soldier received 
equipment-money on joining, and during his time 
of service a subsidy towards keeping a groom and 


| two horses ; this grew to be an annual grant from 


the State, amounting to forty talents ($10,400 in 
intrinsic value), but regular pay was only given 
in the field. 

At Sparta it was not until B.c. 404 that a regu- 
lar body of horse was formed, the cavalry being 
much neglected as compared with the infantry. 
The rich had only to provide horses, equipment, 
and armour; for the actual cavalry service in time 
of war, only those unfitted for the heavy-armed in- 
fantry were drafted off and sent to the field with- 
out any preliminary drill. In later times every 
popa of heavy-armed infantry seems to have had 
allotted to it a pdpa of cavalry, of uncertain num- 
ber. By enlisting mercenaries and introducing 
allies into their forces, the Spartans at length ob- 
tained better cavalry. 

The utility of the Greek citizen-cavalry was 
small on account of their heavy armour, their 
metal helmet, and their coat of mail, their kilt 
fringed with metal flaps, their cuisses reaching to 
the knee, and their leather leggings. They did 
not take shields into action. As weapons of of- 
fence they had the straight two-edged sword and 
a spear, used either as a lance or a javelin. Shoe- 
ing of horses was unknown to the Greeks, as was 
also the use of stirrups. If anything at all was 
used as a saddle, it was either a saddle-cloth or a 
piece of felt, which was firmly fastened with girths 
under the horse’s belly. 

The Thessalians were considered the best riders. 
Cavalry became really important for the first time 
in the Macedonian army under Philip and his son 
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Alexander the Great. Although in earlier times 
the number of horsemen in the Greek forces was 
only very small, in the army which Alexander 
marched into Asia they formed nearly a sixth 
part of the infantry. The Macedonian cavalry 
was divided into heavy and light, both consisting 
of squadrons (iAaz) of an average strength of 209 
men. Of the heavy cavalry the choicest troops 
were the Macedonian and Thessalian horsemen, 
armed in the Greek fashion, who were as formida- 
ble in onslaught as in single combat; in order and 
discipline they far surpassed the dense squadrons of 
the Asiatic cavalry, and even in attacking the in- 
fantry of the enemy they had generally a decisive 
effect. The light cavalry, which was constituted 
under the name of mpddpopor (skirmishers), con- 
sisted of Macedonian capiccopdpor, so called from 
the sarissa, a lance from fourteen to sixteen feet 
long (Polyb. xviii. 12), and of Thracian horsemen. 
The heavy cavalrymen had each a mounted ser- 
vant and probably a led horse for the transport of 
baggage and forage. In the time after Alexander 
there came into existence what were called tlie 
Tarentini equites, or light-armed spearmen, with 
two horses each (8.C. 192, Livy, xxxv. 28,29). See 
EXERCITUS. 


(1) A Greek sophist of Elis 
and a contemporary of Socrates. He taught in 
the towns of Greece, especially at Athens. He 
had the advantage of a prodigious memory, and 
was deeply versed in all the learning of his day. 
He attempted literature in every form which was 
then extant. He was among the first to undertake 
the composition of dialogues. In the two Pla- 
tonic dialogues named after him (Hippias Maior 
and Hippias Minor), he is represented as exces- 
sively vain and arrogant. See the study by Osann 
in the Rhein. Museum for 1843, p. 495 foll., and P. 
Leja, Der Sophist Hippias (1893). (2) A son of 
Pisistratus. See PISISTRATIDAE. 


Hippias (‘Irmias). 


Hippicon (immxoy, sc. ordduov). A Greek meas- 
ure of distance, equal to four stadia, or about 2426 
English feet. According to Plutarch, it was men- 
tioned in the laws of Solon (Plut. Sol. 23). See 
HrePpODROMUS ; STADIUM. 


Hippo (‘Immov). (1) Hippo Reatus, a city on 
the coast of Numidia, once a royal residence, and 
afterwards celebrated as the bishopric of St. Au- 
gustine. (2) Hippo DIARRHYTUS or ZARITUS (now 
Biserta), a city on the north coast of the Cartha- 
ginian territory west of Utica. (8) A town of the 
Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, south of 
Toletum (Toledo). 


Hippobdtae (immoBdra ). “The feeders of 
horses.” The name of the nobility of Chaleis in 
Kuboea, corresponding to the immeis in other Greek 
States. On the conquest of the Chaleidians by the 
Athenians in B.C, 506, these Hippobotae were éde- 
prived of their lands, and 4000 Athenian cleruchi 
sent to take possession of them (Herod. y. 77, vi. 
100; Plut. Pericl. 23; Aelian, V. H. vi. 1; Grote, 
ch. 31, iti. 145). 


Hippocampus (imoxaumos). A fabulous ani- 
mal, having the fore- quarters and body of a 
horse, but ending in the tail of a fish, like the 
folowing illustration, from a Pompeian paint- 
ing, which the poets and artists of antiquity 
commonly attach to the marine ear of Neptune 
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See Naev. and Lucil. 


and the Tritons. 
s. v. p. 120. 


Hippocampus. (Pompeian painting.) 


Hippocentaurus (immoxévtavpos). A horse-cen- 
taur, half-horse and half-man (Cic. N. D. ii. 2), as 
opposed to the fish-centaur, half-man and half-fish 
(‘y@voxévravpos), under which form the giants who 
waged war against the gods, were represented 
(Apollod. i. 6, 1). See CENTAURUS. 

Hippoco6n (‘Im7okd@yv). The son of Oebalus of 
Sparta and of the nymph Batea. He drove his broth- 
ers Tyndareus and Icarius from home. Afterwards, 
in consequence of his slaying the young Oeonus, a 
kinsman of Heracles, he himself, with his twenty 
sons, was slain by Heracles in alliance with King 
Cepheus of Tegea. Tyndareus was thereby re- 
stored to the inheritance of his father’s kingdom. 


Hippocrates (‘Immoxparns). (1) The father of 
Pisistratus, the Athenian tyrant. (2) A famous 
Greek physician, was born in the island of Cos (an 
ancient seat of the worship of Asclepius), about B.c. 
460. He was the son of Heraclides and of Phae- 
nareté, and sprang from the race of the Asclepia- 
dae, a priestly family, who in the course of time 
had gathered and preserved medical traditions, 


Hippocrates. 


(Louvre.) 


which were secretly handed down from father to 
son. Like many of the Asclepiadae, he practised 
his art while travelling in different parts of 
Greece. He is said to have been at Athens at the 
time of the Peloponnesian War, and to have taken 
advantage of the instructions of the sophists Gor- 
gias and Prodicus ; Democritus of Abdera is also 


- 
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named as one of his teachers. The value he him- 
self set upon philosophic education is proved by 
his remark that “a philosophic physician resem- 
bles a god.” Towards the end of his life he lived 
chiefly in Thessaly and on the island of Thasos. 
He died about B.c. 377 (or later) in the Thessalian 
Larissa, where his tomb was to be seen as late as 
the second century A.D. All through his long life 
his activity was unceasing in its efforts to increase 
the amount of his knowledge on all subjects, by 
both practical and theoretical investigations, and 
his practical knowledge was as great as his theo- 
retical. Some of his fragments and epigrammatic 
dicta have passed into the literature of all time, as, 
for instance, the famous saying, “Life is short, and 
Art is long.” He was the founder of the school of 
a scientific art of healing, and, as in the case of 
Homer, numerous writings of unknown authorship, 
proceeding from the school which followed his 
system, were attributed to him. Seventy-two 


dialects, bear his name, and, apparently, formed 
a single collection, even before they came under 
the consideration of the critics of Alexandria. But 
it is clear that, as the ancients themselves were 
aware, only a small portion, which can no longer 
be precisely defined, really belongs to him. 
highly probable that his nearest relations, who 
were also distinguished physicians, contributed 


their share to the collection, and that it contains | 


works by his sons Thessalus and Dracon, his son- 
in-law Polybus, and his two yrandsons, the sons 


of Thessalus and Dracon, who bore his own name. | 


The best known of these works are the aphorisms 
(Agopicpoi), which, in antiquity and in medieval 
times, were held in high esteem, and have been 
freely commented on by Greeks, Romans, and 
Arabs; they cousist of short sentences upon the 
nature of illnesses, their symptoms and crises, and 
their final issue. One of his treatises (epi Aé€por, 
‘Yéatev, Tér@v), which is of general interest, and 
is in all respects among the best, is that on the 
influence of the climate, the water, and the con- 
figuration of a country upon the physical and in- 
tellectual life of its inhabitants. In the second 
portion of this work are found the first beginnings 
of a comparative ethnography, which at once sur- 
prise us by the acuteness and intelligence of its 
observation, and attracts us by the simplicity and 
clearness of its style. Many ancient physicians 
wrote commentaries on the works of Hippocrates, 
the most celebrated being those of Galen. 

The first edition of the Greek text of Hippocra- 
tes is the Aldine (Venice, 1526). The best modern 
editions are those of Littré, with a French transla- 
tion, 10 vols. (Paris, 1839-61), and that of Ermerius, 
with a Latin version (Utrecht, 1859-65). A good 
English translation is that by Adams, 2 vols. (1849). 
See Berdoe, Origin and Growth of the Healing Art 
(London, 1893), and the article MEDICcINa. 


Hippocréné (‘Inmoxphyn or ‘Immovkpnyn, “ the 
fountain of the steed”). The fount of the Muses, 
which was struck out of Mount Helicon, in Boeo- 


tia, by the hoof of the winged steed Pegasus. See 
Musas; PEGASUS. 
Hippodameia (immodapeca, sc. epya). An adjec- 


tive derived from the name of the architect Hip- 
podamus of Miletus, who is said to have been the 
first of the Greeks who built whole cities on a reg- 
ular architectural plan ; and hence the word is ap- 


It is | 
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works, great and small, in the Ionic and old Attic |°f laying out towns on geometrical principles, 
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plied to such cities, and to the public places and 
buildings in them. The Piraeus, for example, was 
designed by Hippodamus, and its market - place 
was called ‘Immoddpevos ayopd, ‘Inmodapela ay., Or 
simply 7 ‘Immodapela. Hippodamus flourished dur- 
ing the second half of the fifth century B.c. 


Hippodamia (‘Immodauea). (1) A daughter of 
Oenomaiis, king of Pisa, in Elis, who married Pe- 
lops, son of Tantalus. (See PELops, where the full 
legend is given.) (2) A daughter of Adrastus, king 
of Argos, who married Pirithoiis, king of the Lapi- 
thae. The festivity which prevailed on the day 
of her marriage was interrupted by the violent 
conduct of the Centaurs, which led to their con- 
flict with the Lapithae. (See CunTraurr; Lapt- 
THAE.) (3) See BRISEIS. 


Hippodamus (‘Im7ddapos ). A Greek architect, 
born at Miletus in the second half of the fifth cen- 
He was the first inventor of a system 


carried out, under his direction, in the laying out 
of the Piraeus (q. v.), the harbour-town of Athens, 
and also at the building of Thurii (B.c. 443) and of 
Rhodes (408) ; it was also used in subsequent times 
in the foundation of new towns. 


Hippodrémus (immddpopos). The name by which 
the Greeks designated the place appropriated to 
the horse-races, both of chariots and of single 
horses, which formed a part of their games. The 
word was also applied to the races themselves. 

The mode of fighting from chariots, as described 
by Homer, involves the necessity of much previous 
practice ; and the funeral games in honour of Pa- 
troclus present us with an example of the chariot- 
race, occupying the first and most important place 
in those games (Jl. xxili. 262-650), In this vivid 
description the nature of the contest and the ar- 
rangements for it are very clearly indicated. There 
is no artificially constructed hippodrome ; but an 
existing landmark or monument (cjua) is chosen 
as the goal (répya), round which the chariots had 
to pass, leaving it on the left hand, and so return- 
ing to the Greek ships on the sea-shore, from: which 
they had started. The course thus marked out was 
so long that the goal, which was the stump of a tree, 
could only be clearly seen by its having two white 
stones leaning against it, and that, as the chariots 
return, the spectators are uncertain which is first 
(450 foll.: the passage furnishes a precedent for 
betting at a horse-race, 485). The ground is a lev- 
el plain, but with its natural inequalities, which 
are sufficient to make the light chariots leap from 
the ground, and to threaten an overthrow where 
the earth was broken by a winter torrent, or a 
collision in the narrow hollow way thus formed. 
The chariots were five in number, each with two 
horses and a single driver, who stood upright in 
his chariot. See CURRUS. 

In a race of this nature, success would obvious- 
ly depend quite as much on the courage and skill 
of the driver as on the speed of the horses. At 
starting, it was necessary so to direct the horses 
as, on the one hand, to avoid the loss of time by 
driving wide of the straightest course, and on the 
other not to incur the risk of a collision in the 
crowd of chariots, nor to make so straight for the 
goal as to leave insufficient room to turn it. Here 
was the critical point of the race, to turn the goal 
as sharply as possible, with the nave of the near 
wheel almost grazing it, and to do this safely; 
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very often the driver was here thrown out, and 
the chariot broken in pieces. There was another 
danger at this point, which deserves particular no- 
tice as connected with the arrangements of the 
hippodrome of later times. As the horse is easily 
scared, it can readily be understood that the noise 
and crush of many chariots turning the goal to- 
gether, with the ad- 
ditional confusion 
created by the over- 
throw of some of 
them, would so 
frighten some of 
the horses as to 
make them unman- 
ageable; and this 
is expressly re- 
ferred to by Homer. 
Among the other 
disasters to which 
the competitors 
were liable were: 
the loss of the 
whip; the reins es- 
caping from the hands; the breaking of the pole; 
the light chariot being overturned, or the driver 
thrown out of it, through the roughness of the 
ground, or by neglecting to balance the body prop- 
erly in turning the goal, and the being com- 
pelled to give way to a bolder driver, for fear of a 
collision ; but it was considered foul play to take 
such an advantage. The prizes, as in the other 
Homeric games, were of substantial value, and one 
for each competitor. The charioteer accused of 
foul play was required to lay his hand upon his 
horses, and to swear by Poseidon, the patron deity 
of the race, that he was guiltless. This descrip- 
tion is shown by the following illustration from 
an antique Greek vase, in which is seen the goal 
as a mere stone post, with a fillet wound round 
it; the form of the chariots and the attitude of 
the drivers is well shown; each has four horses, 
as in the earliest Olympic chariot-race; and the 
vividness of the representation is increased by the 
introduction of the incident of a horse having got 
loose from the first chariot, the driver of which 
strives to retain his place with the others (Panofka, 
Bilder antiken Lebens, pl. iii. No. 10). 

In no other writer is there a description, at once 
so vivid and so minute, of the Greek chariot- 
race as this of Homer’s; and it may be safely as- 
sumed that, with a few points of difference, it 
will give an equally good idea of a chariot-race 
at Olympia or any other of the great games of la- 
ter times. The chief points of difference were the 
greater compactness of the course, in order that a 
large body of spectators might view the race with 
convenience, and the greater number of chariots. 
The first of these conditions involved the necessi- 
ty of making the race consist of several double 
lengths of the course, instead of only one; the sec- 
ond required some arrangement by which the char- 
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Ground-plan of Hippodrome at Olympia. 


HIPPODROMUS 


iots might start without confusion and on equal 
terms. It is now to be seen how these conditions 
were satisfied in the hippodrome at Olympia, of 
which the only description we possess is in two 
passages of Pausanias (v. 15, § 4; vi. 20, §7 foll.). 
The following is the ground-plan which Hirt 
(pl. xx. fig. 8) has drawn out from the description 


(Hirt.) 


of Pausanias: A, B, the sides; C, the rounded end 
of the hippodrome, with raised seats for the spec- 
tators (the dotted line D d is the axis of the fig- 
ure); a, place of honour for the magistrates and 
musicians; b, side door, perhaps for the exit of 
disabled chariots and horses; c, seats for the Hel- 
lanodicae, the judges of the games; d, principal 
entrance, corresponding to the porta triwmphalis 
in a Roman circus; D, the starting-place; e, its 
apex; f, g, its curved sides; h, i, etc., up to I, sta- 
tions of the chariots, their directions converging 
towards the point E; F, G, the goals, or turning- 
posts; H, the spina; p, p, small intervals between 
the spina and the goals; qg, the winning line; m, 
dolphin used as a signal; n, altar, with eagle for 
signal; 0, 0, 0, portico of Agnaptus. 

The general form of the hippodrome was an ob- 
long, with a semicircular end, C, and with the 
right side, A, somewhat longer than the left, B, 
for a reason to be stated presently. The right 
side, A, was formed by an artificial mound; the 
left, B, by the natural slope of a hill. The base 
of the fourth side, D, was formed by the portico 
of Agnaptus, so called from its builder. At this 
end of the hippodrome was the starting - place 
(apeors), in the form of the prow of a ship, with 
its apex, e, towards the area, and each of its sides 
more than 400 feet long. Along both of these sides 
were stalls (oikjara) for the chariots about to start, 
like the carceres in the Roman circus; and it was 
in the arrangement of these stalls that the pecu- 
liavity of the Greek starting-place consisted. Ac- 
cording to the view which we follow, the stalls 
were so arranged as that the pole of each chariot, 
while standing in its stall, was directed to a nor- 
mal point E, at which, as nearly as possible, each 
chariot ought to fall into its proper course. As 
this point, E, was necessarily on the right side of 


Chariot-race. 


(From a Vase-painting.) 
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the area (in order to turn the goal on the left hand), 
and as the corresponding stalls on each side were re- 
quired to be equidistant from the apex, e(as will pres- 
ently be seen), and of course also from the point E, 
it follows that the base of the aphesis must have been 
perpendicular to the line E e, and therefore oblique 
to the axis Dd; and this is the reason why the side 
A was longer than the side B. The curvature of the 
sides of the aphesis,f,g,is a conjectural arran gement, 
assumed as that which was probably adopted to give 
more space to each chariot at starting. The front of 
each stall had a cord drawn across it, and the neces- 
sary arrangements were made for letting these cords 
fall at the right moments. On the signal being given 
for the race to begin, the cords in front of the two 
extreme stalls, h, h, were let fall simultaneously, and 
the two chariots started; then those of the next 
pair; and so on, each pair of chariots being liber- 
ated at the precise moment when those which had 
already started came abreast of their position ; and 
when all the chariots formed an even line abreast 
of the apex of the aphesis, e, it was a fair start. 
This arrangement of the aphesis was the invention 
of the statuary Cleoetas, and was improved by 
Aristeides, perhaps the famous painter. 

Precisely the same arrangements were made for 
the start in the race of single horses (kéAnres) ; 


Race-horse. . 
vincas te amamus, Polidoze. 


and in both cases, as in the race described by Ho- 
mer, the stalls were assigned to the competitors 
by lot. How many chariots usually started can- 
not be determined, but that the number was large 
is proved by the well-known story that Alcibiades 
alone sent to one race seven chariots. Sophocles 
(Elect. 701-708) mentions ten chariots as running 
at. once in the Pythian games; and the number 
at Olympia was no doubt greater than at any 
of the other games. This is probably the reason 
why the arrangements of a starting-place were so 
much more complicated in the Greek hippodrome 
than they were in the Roman circus. (See CrRcvs.) 
About the centre of the triangular area of the aphe- 
sis there was an altar, n, of rough brick, which was 
plastered afresh before each festival, surmounted by 
a bronze eagle with outstretched wings; and above 
the apex of the 
aphesis was @ 
bronze dolphin, 
m. As the signal 
for the race to 
begin, the eagle 
was made to soar 
aloft, so as to be 
seen by all the 
spectators, and 
the dolphin sank 
to the ground. 
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(Mosaic found near Constantine.) Inscription: Vincas non 


Race of Single Horses. 
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The chariots, thus started, had to pass several 
times round two goals (vicar), the distinction be- 
tween which is one of the difficult points in the 
description of Pausanias, On the whole, it seems 
most probable that the one which he describes as 
having a bronze statue of Hippodameia holding 
out the victor’s fillet as if about to crown Pelops 
with it, was the one nearer to the aphesis, and 
abreast of the winning line, F; and that the oth- 
er, G, round which the chariots made their first 
turn, was that which Pausanias calls “Taraxip- 
pus, the terror of the horses.” This was a round 
altar, dedicated to Taraxippus, who was supposed 
to strike a supernatural terror into the horses as 
they passed the spot, and whom, therefore, the 
charioteers sought to propitiate, before the race 
began, by offering sacrifices and making vows at 
this altar. Pausanias gives various accounts as 
to who this Taraxippus was; some modern schol- 
ars take the word for an appellation of Poseidon 
Hippius. He was similarly honoured in the Isth- 
mian hippodrome. At Nemea there was no such 
hero, but above the turning- point of the course 
there was a bright-red rock, which was supposed 
to frighten the horses. There are several vase- 
paintings on which chariots or single horses are 
exhibited turning the goal, which is represented 
as a Doric or Ionic column. (See Pa- 
nofka, Bilder antiken Lebens, pl. iii.) 
One of these is shown in the following 
illustration, which exhibits a vivid 
picture of a race of single horses. 
The last rider has been unlucky in 
turning the goal. 

There is no authority in the account 
of Pausanias for the connecting wall, 
H, between the goals, nor does he state 
that the winning line, g, was marked 
out as a white line; but these details 
are inserted from the analogy of the 
Roman circus. So also is the oblique 
position of the line of the goals, as com- 
pared with the axis of the figure: of course the 
greatest space was required at E, where the chariots 
were all nearly abreast of each other. 

Respecting the dimensions of the Olympic 
Hippodrome there is no precise information ; but 
from the length of the measure called immxoy and 
on other grounds, it seems probable that the dis- 
tance from the starting-place to the goal, or per- 
haps, rather, from one goal to the other, was two 
stadia, so that one double course was four stadia. 
How many such double courses made up the whole 
race is not known. The width must have been at 
least as great as the length of each side of the 
aphesis—namely, more than 400 feet. 

The chief points of difference between the Greek 
hippodrome and the Roman circus are the smaller 
width of the latter, as only four chariots ran at 
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once, and the different arrangement of the carceres. 
The periods at which the Olympic horse-races were 
instituted are mentioned under OLYMPIA. 

Among the Romans the term was also applied 
to an enclosed space for riding and driving in, at- 
tached to a garden or villa, and planted with trees 
(Pliny, Epist. v. 6, §§ 19, 32; Mart. xii. 50, 5, with 
Paley’s note). See Circus; CURRUS. 

Hippol¥té (‘Im7odi7n). (1) Queen of the Ama- 
zons, daughter of Ares and of Otrera ; slain in bat- 
tle by Heracles, when he went at the bidding of 
Eurystheus to fetch the girdle given her by Ares. 
(See HmeRACLES.) In some accounts she is said to 
have been married to Theseus, and to have been 
the mother of Hippolytus (q.v.). (2) Or AsTyDa- 
MIA, wife of Acastus, who fell in love with Peleus. 
He rejected her proposals, and was in consequence 
accused by her to Acastus. She was subsequently 
slain by Peleus. See Acastus: PELEUS. 


Hippol¥tus (‘Immodvros). The Joseph of clas- 
sical literature, a son of Theseus and Hippolyté, 
or, according to others, of Theseus and Antiopé. 
Theseus, after the death of his first wife, married 
Phaedra, the daughter of Minos and sister of 
Ariadné. This princess was seized with a crim- 
inal affection for the son of the Amazon, an affec- 
tion produced by the wrath of Aphrodité against 
Hippolytus for neglecting her divinity and for de- 
voting himself solely to the service of Artemis ; or 
else against Phaedra as the daughter of Pasiphaé 
(q. v.). During the absence of Theseus, the qneen 
made advances to her step-son, which were indig- 
nantly rejected. Filled with fear and hate, on the 
return of her husband she accused Hippolytus of an 
attempt on her honour. Without giving the youth | 
an opportunity of clearing himself, the monarch, | 

calling to mind that Poseidon had promised him | 
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the accomplishment of any three wishes that he | 


might form, cursed and implored destruction on 
his. son from the god. As Hippolytus, leaving 


Troezen, was driving his chariot along the sea-| 


shore, a monster, sent by Poseidon from the deep, 
terrified his horses; they burst away in fury, heed- 
less of their driver, dashed the chariot to pieces, | 

and dragged along Hippolytus, entangled in the | 
reins, until he died. Phaedra ended her days by | 
her own hand; and Theseus, when too late, 

learned the innocence of his son. Euripides haa | 
founded his tragedy, Hippolytus, on this subject, 
but the legend assumes a somewhat different 
shape with him. According to the plot of his play, 
Phaedra hangs herself in despair when she finds 
that she is slighted by her step-son, and Theseus, on 
his return from his travels, finds, when taking down 
her corpse, a writing attached to it, in which Phae- 
dra accused Hippolytus of having attempted her 
honour. According to another legend, Aesculapius 
restored Hippolytus to life, and Artemis transport- 
ed him, under the name of Virbius, to Italy, where 
he was worshipped in the grove of Aricia. (See 
VirBius; Apollod. iii. 10,3.) The story of Hip- 
polytus forms the subject of a play by Euripides 
with that title, of a Latin tragedy by Seneca, and 
the Phédre of Racine. 


Hippomédon (‘Immopédov). A son of Aristom- 
achus and Mythidicé, was one of the seven chiefs 
that went against Thebes. He was killed by Is- 
marus, son of Acastus, or by Ismaeus (Apollod. iii. 
6; ‘Aesch. Sept. 490 ; Pausan. ii. 36). 


Hippoménes (‘Imropévys). (1) Son of Megareus 


HIPPOTOXOTA 


and great-grandson of Poseidon. He conquered 
Atalanta in a foot-race. (See ATALANTA.) (2) A 
descendant of Codrus, the fourth and last of 
the decennial archons. Incensed at the barbarous 
punishment which he inflicted on his danghter 
and her paramour, the Attic nobles deposed him. 


Hippomolgi, or, more correctly, Hippemolgi 
(‘Immnpodryoi). A people of Scythia, who, as the 
name imports, lived on the milk of mares (Dionys. 
Perieg. 309). 


Hippona. A goddess who presided over horses. 
Her statues were placed in horses’ stables (Juy. 
viii. 157). 

Hipponax (‘In7ovaé). A Greek iambic poet 
of Ephesus, who about B.c. 540 was banished to 
Clazomenae by Athenagoras and Comas, tyrants 
of his native city. At Clazomenae, two sculptors, 
Bupalus (Hor. Epod. vi. 14) and Athenis, made the 
little, thin, ugly poet ridiculous in caricature; but he 
avenged himself in such bitter iambic verses that, 
like Lycambes and his daughter, who were perse- 
cuted by Archilochns (q.v.), they hanged themselves. 

The burlesque character of the poems which he 
composed in the Ionic dialect found an appropriate 
form in his favourite metre, which was probably 
invented by himself. This metre is known as the 
choliambus (“the halting iambus”), or the scazon 
(“limping”), from its having a spondee or trochee 
in the last place, instead of the usual iambic foot. 
He is also reckoned among the very first to produce 
parodies of epic poetry, and in his satire he spared 
neither his own parents nor the gods. Of his poems 
we have only a few fragments, which are collected 
by Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 1878). 

Hipponicus. See CALLIAs. 

Hipponium. See VriBo. 

Hipponoiis. The original name of Bellerophon, 
who changed it on slaying the Corinthian Bellerus. 
See BELLEROPHON. 

Hippoperae (immomnpat). 


Saddle-bags. This 


| appendage to the saddle (ephippium) was made of 


leather or untanned hide (Fest. s. v. Bulgae), and 
seems not to have changed its form and appear- 
ance in ancient or modern times. Its proper Latin 
| hame was bisaccium (Petron. Sat. 31, 9), which gave 
| origin to bisaccia in Italian and besace, bissac in 
French. By the Gauls, saddle-bags were called 
bulgae. See BuLGA. 


Hippotades (‘Imroradns). Ason of Hippotes, and 
hence = Aeolus. From him the Aeoliae Insulae are 
called Hippotadae Regnum (Ovid, Met. xiv. 86). 


HippStes (‘Immorns). (1) The father of Aeolus 
(q.v.). (2) Son of Phylas by a daughter of Iolaiis, 
and hence a great-grandson of Heracles. He was 
banished for ten years because of his having killed 
the prophet Carnus during the invasion of the Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Heraclidae. As an expiation for this 
murder, the Spartans are said to have established 
the festival of the Carnea (q. v.). 


Hippothoon (‘Imro@dv). An Attic hero, son of 
Poseidon and Alopé, daughter of Cereyon. After 
him one of the Attic tribes was called Hippothoén- 
tis. He had a shrine at Athens. 


Hippothoiis (‘Imrodos). Son of Cereyon, and 
father of Aepytus, king of Arcadia. 


Hippotoxdta (immoroforns). A mounted archer 
(Hirt. B. Afr. 19); in most cases characteristic of 
foreign nations, as the Syrians (Caes. B. C. iii, 4), 


HIPPYS 


Persians (Herod. ix. 49), ete.; but men thus 
equipped appear to have been used among the 
light horse of the Greeks (Aristoph. Av. 1179), and 
of the Romans; at least under the Empire. 


Hippys (of Rhegium). One of the Greek Logo- 
graphi (q. v.). 

Hira or Alexandria. A town of Asia in Baby- 
lonia, situated on a lake, a short distance from the 
western bank of the Euphrates. It was the resi- 
dence of a dynasty of rulers (the Alamundari), 
who aided the Persians and Parthians against the 
Romans. 


Hirpini. A Samnite people, dwelling in the 
south of Samnium, between Apulia, Lucania, and 
Campania. Their chief town was Aeculanum. The 
name, Hirpini, is said to have been derived from 
the Sabine hirpus, ‘a wolf.” 

Hirtius, Autus. A friend of Caesar, and one of 
bis companions in arms as in polities. In B.c. 58 
he was Caesar's legate in Gaul, was praetor in 46, 
and consul in 43, when, acting for Octavian, he de- 
feated Antony at Mutina. He completed Caesar’s 
Commentarii de Bello Gallico by adding an eighth 
book (Suet. Jul. 56). According to the dedication 
to Cornelius Balbus prefixed to that book, he con- 
templated the continuation of Caesar’s account of 
the Civil War to Caesar’s death. This intention 
he never carried out, as he fell in battle at Mutina, 
April 27, B.c. 43, when he was consul. Of the 
three works, the Bellum Alerandrinum, Bellum 
Africanum, and Bellum Hispaniense, which have 
come down te us with Caesar’s commentaries, the 
first may haye been written by him. Of the other 
two, it has been conjectured that they were com- 
posed at his request, in preparation for his intend- 
ed work on military commanders, and that having 
been found at his death among his papers, they 
were added, with his own writings, to the works 
of Caesar himself. A short letter of Hirtius to 
Cicero is found in Cic. Ad Att.xv.6. He is known 
to have written, at Caesar’s instigation, an answer 
to Cicero’s panegyric on Cato (Cic. Ad Aft. xii. 40. 
1, 41. 4, 44. 1, 45. 3, 47. 3). See Carsar. 

Hirtuléius. An able general under Sertorius 
jin Spain. He fell at Italica in Baetica (B.c. 78), 
routed by the troops of Metellus. See SERTORIUs. 


HispAlis, more rarely Hispal. The modern Sevy- 
ille, a town of the Turdetani in Hispania Baetica, 
founded by the Pheenicians, and situated on the 
left bank of the Baetis, and in reality a seaport, 
for, although 500 stadia from the sea, the river is 
navigable for the largest vessels up to the town, 
Under the Romans it was an important place, with 
the name IuL1a RoMULA or ROMULENSIS, and was 
surpassed in size by Corduba (Cordova) and Gades 
alone. Under the Goths and Vandals it was the 
chief town in the south of Spain; and under the 
Arabs the capital of a separate kingdom. 

Hispania (‘Ionavia). An extensive country, 
forming a kind of peninsula, in the southwest of 
Europe; the modern Spain and Portugal. It was 
bounded on the north by the Pyrenees and Sinus 
Cantabricus or Bay of Biscay, on the west by the 
Atlantic, on the south by the Atlantic, Fretum 
Herculeum or Strait of Gibraltar, and the Medi- 
terranean, which last bounds it also on the east. 
By the Romans, Spain was represented by the fig- 
ure of a woman with a rabbit at her side. The 
Romans borrowed the name Hispania, appending 
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their own termination to it, from the Phoenicians, 
through whom they first became acquainted with 
the country. The Greeks called it "I8npia (Lat. 
Iberia), but attached at different periods differ- 
ent ideas to the name. Up to the time of the 
Achaean League and their more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Romans, they understood by this 
name all the sea-coast from the Pillars of Hercules 
to the mouth even of the Rhodanus (Rhone) in 
Gaul ( Polyb. iii. 37). The coast of Spain on the 
Atlantic they called Tartessis (Herod. i. 163). The 
interior of the country they termed Celticé (KeA- 
TkH), & name which they applied, in fact, to the 
whole northwestern part of Europe. The Greeks 
in after-ages understood by Iberia the whole of 
Spain. The name Iberia is derived from the Iberi 
(IBnpes ) of whom the Greeks had heard as one of 
the most powerful nations of the country. The 
Roman poets called the country Hesperia Ultima. 
For a map of Hispania, see the article PROVINCIA. 

The origin of the ancient population of Spain is 
altogether uncertain. The Iberi, according to the 
ancient writers, were divided into six tribes; the 
Cynetes, Gletes, Tartessii, Elbysinii, Mastieni, and 
Calpiani. Diodorus Siculus (v, 31 foll.) mentions 
the invasion of Spain by the Kelts. The Iberi 
made war against them for a long time, but, after 
an obstinate resistance on the part of the natives, 
the two people entered into an agreement, accord- 
ing to which they were to possess the country in 
common, bear the same name, and remain forever 
united; such, says the same historian, was the ori- 
gin of the Celtiberi in Spain. These warlike peo- 
ple, continues Diodorus, were equally formidable 
as cavalry and infantry; for, when the horse had 
broken the enemy’s ranks, the men dismounted 
and fought on foot. Their dress consisted of a sa- 
gum, or coarse woollen mantle; they wore greaves 
made of hair, an iron helmet adorned with a red 
feather, a round buckler, and a broad two-edged 
sword, of so fine a temper as to pierce through the 
enemy’s armour, Although they boasted of clean- 
liness in both their food and dress, it was not un- 
usual for them to wash their teeth and bodies with 
urine, a custom which they considered favourable 
to health. Wine was brought into the country by 
foreign merchants. The land was equally distrib- 
uted, and the harvests were divided among all the 
citizens; the law punished with death the person 
who appropviated more than his just share. They 
sacrificed human victims to their divinities, and 
the priests pretended to read future events by in- 
specting the entrails. At every full moon they 
celebrated the festival of a god without a name; 
from this circumstance, their religion has been 
considered a sort of deism. 

The Pheenicians were the first people who estab- 
lished colonies on the coast of Spain. Tartessus 
was perhaps the most ancient; at a later period 
they founded Gades (Cadiz). They carried on there 
a very lucrative trade, inasmuch as the country was 
unknown to other nations; but, in time, the Rho- 
dians, the Samians, the Phocaeans, and other Greeks 
established settlements on different parts of the 
coast. Carthage had been founded by the Phoeni- 
cians; but the inhabitants, regardless of their con- 
nection with that people, took possession of the 
Pheenician stations, and conquered the whole of 
maritime Spain. The government of these people 
was stillless supportable. The Carthaginians were 
unable to form any friendly intercourse with the 
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Spaniards in the interior. The ruin of Carthage 
paved the way for new invaders, and Spain was con- 
sidered a Roman province two centuries before the 
Christian era. Those who had been the allies be- 
came masters of the Spaniards, and the manners, 
customs, and even language of the conquerors were 
introduced into the peninsula. But Rome paid 
dearly for her conquest; the north—or the pres- 
ent Old Castile, Aragon, and Catalonia—was con- 
stantly in a state of revolt. The mountaineers 
shook off the yoke, and it was not before the reign 
of Augustus that the country was wholly sub- 
dued. 

The peninsula was then divided into HISPANIA 
CITERIOR and HIspaANIA ULTERIOR. Hispania Cite- 
rior was also called TARRACONENSIS, from Tarraco, 
its capital, and extended from the foot of the Pyr- 
enees to the mouth of the Durius (Douro), on the 
Atlantic shore; comprehending all the north of 
Spain, together with the south as far as a line drawn 
below Carthago Nova (Carthagena), and continued 
in an oblique direction to Salamantica (Salamanca), 
on the Durius. Hispania Ulterior was divided into 
two provinces; Baetica, on the south of Spain, be- 
tween the Anas (Guadiana) and Citerior, aud above 
it Lusitania, corresponding in a great degree, 
though not entirely, to Portugal. In the age of 
Diocletian and Constantine, Tarraconensis was 
subdivided into a province towards the limits of 
Baetica, and adjacent to the Mediterranean, called 
Carthaginiensis, from its chief city Carthago Nova, 
and another, north of Lusitania, called Gallaecia 
from the Callaici. The province of Lusitania was 
partly peopled by the Cynetes or Cynesii. The 
Celtici possessed the land between the Anas and 
the Tagus. The Lusitani, a nation of freebooters, 
were settled in the middle of Estremadura. The 
part of Baetica near the Mediterranean was peopled 
by the Bastuli Poeni. The Turduli inhabited the 
shores of the ocean, near the mouth of the Baetis. 
The Baeturi dwelt on the Montes Mariani, and the 
Turdetani inhabited the southern slope of the 
Sierra de Aracena. The last people, more enlight- 
ened than any other in Baetica, were skilled in 
different kinds of industry long before their neigh- 
bours. When the Phoenicians arrived on their 
coasts, silver was so common among them that 
their ordinary utensils were made of it. The peo- 
ple in Gallaecia, a subdivision of Tarraconensis, 
were the Artabri, who derived their name from the 
promontory of Artabrum, now Cape Finisterre ; 
the Bracari, whose chief town was Bracara, the 
present Braga; and lastly the Lucenses, the capi- 
tal of whose country was Lucus Augusti, now Lugo. 
These tribes and some others formed the nation of 
the Callaici or Callaeci. The Astures, now the 
Asturians, inhabited the banks of the Asturis, or 
the country on the east of the Gallaecian moun- 
tains. Their capital was Asturica Augusta, now 
Astorga. The Vaccaei, the least barbarous of the 
Celtiberians, cultivated the country on the east 
of the Astures. The fierce Cantabri occupied Bis- 
cay and part of Asturias. ‘The Vascones, the an- 
cestors of the present Gascons, were settled on the 
north of the Iberus or Ebro. The Iacetani were 
scattered over the Pyrenaean declivities of Aragon. 
The Nergetes resided in the country round Lerida. 
As to the country on the east of these tribes, the 
whole of Catalonia was peopled by the Ceretani, 
Indigetes, Ausetani, Cosetani, and others. The 
lands on the south of the Ebro were inhabited by 
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the Arevaci and Pelendones; the former were so 
called from the river Areva; they were settled in 
the neighbourhood of Arevola, and in the province 
of Segovia: the latter possessed the bigh plains of 
Soria and Moneayo. The space between the moun- 
tains of Albaracino and the river was peopled by 
the Edetani, one of the most powerful tribes of 
Spain. The Ilercaones, who were not less formi- 
dable, inhabited an extensive district between the 
upper Jucar and the lower Ebro. The country of 
the Carpetani, or the space from the Guadiana to 
the Somo-Sierra, forms at present the archiepisco- 
pal see of Toledo. The people on the south of the 
last were the Oretani, between the Guadiana and 
the Montes Mariani; and the Olcades, a small tribe 
near the confluence of the Gabriel and Jucar. 
Hispania Carthaginiensis, a subdivision of Tarra- 
conensis, was inhabited by two tribes: the Basti- 
tani, in the centre of Murcia, and the Contestani, 
who possessed the two banks of the Segura, near 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

Under the Romans all the arts of Latin civiliza- 
tion flourished. Latin was spoken by the educated, 
and many of the great writers of the Silver Age 
were Spaniards—Martial, Seneca, Quintilian, Lu- 
can, Silius Italicus, Columella, Pomponius Mela, 
as also Prudentins and Isidorus in later times. 
The emperor Trajan was of Spanish birth. 

The different tribes were confounded while the 
Romans governed the country; but, in the begin- 
ning of the fifth century, the Suevi, Vandals, and 
Visigoths invaded the Peninsula, and, mixing with 
the Kelts and Iberians, produced the different races 
which the ethnologist still observes in Spain. The 
first- mentioned people, or Suevi, descended the 
Durius under the leadership of Ermeric, and chose 
Braga for the capital of their kingdom. Genseric 
led his Vandals to the centre of the peninsula, and 
fixed his residence at Toletum (Toledo); but fifteen 
years had not elapsed after the settlement of the 
barbarous horde when Theodoric, conquered by 
Clovis, abandoned Tolosa (Toulouse), penetrated 
into Spain, and compelled the Vandals to fly into 
Africa. During the short period that the Vandals 
remained in the country, the ancient province of 
Baetica was called Vandalusia, and all the coun- 
try, from the Ebro to the Strait of Gibraltar, sub- 
mitted to them. The ancient Celtiberians, who 
had so long resisted the Romans, made then no 
struggle for liberty or independence; they yielded 
without resistance to their new masters. Powers 
and privileges were the portion of the Gothic race, 
and the title of hijo del Goda, or “son of the Goth,” 
which the Spaniards changed into hidalgo, became 
the title of a noble or a free and powerful man 
among a people of slaves. A number of petty and 
almost independent States were formed by the 
chiefs of the conquering tribes; but the barons or 
freemen acknowledged a liege lord. Spain and 
Portugal were thus divided, and the feudal system 
established. 

See Dunham, History of Spain and Portugal, 5 
vols, (London, 1832); Mariana, The General History 
of Spain from the Earliest Times (Eng. trans. by 
Stephens, London, 1699), a very valuable work, 
Romey, Histoire d’ Espagne, 9 vols. (Paris, 1839-50) ; 
and acre, La Arqueologia de Espana (Barcelona, 
1888). 
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Histion (ioriov). A sail. See NAvis. 
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Historia (icropia, “investigation”). I. GRreex. 
—The composition of history, and indeed of all 
forms of prose composition among the Greeks, orig- 
inated with the Ionians of Asia Minor, who also 
created the epos, the elegy, and iambic poetry. It 
was among them, in the sixth century B.c., that 
the Logographi (q. v.) made their appearance. 
These writers treated the materials supplied by 
family traditions and local legends in a style which 
gradually approached more and more to prose, but 
without any attempt at critical investigation or 
scientific arrangement. The most important writ- 
ers in this style and also its latest representatives 
were Hecataeus of Miletus and Hellanicus of Les- 
bos. The latter was a contemporary of Herodotus 
of Halicarnassns (about B.C. 485-424), called by 
Cicero the Father of History. His work, also 
written in the Ionic dialect, was founded upon a 
vast collection of historical and geographical ma- 
terial gathered in his extensive travels, and through 
the researches of many years. This mass of infor- 
mation he, with great art, moulded into a homo- 
geneous work, the leading theme of which is the 
struggle of the Greeks against the barbarians. 
The narrative is simple, but always attractive. 
See HERODOTUS. 

The line of historians who wrote in the Attic 
dialect is headed by the Athenian Thucydides, 
whose history of the Peloponnesian War is a mas- 
terpiece of the first order, noble alike in style and 
in matter. A continuation of Thucydides was 
written by his countryman Xenophon (about B.c. 
431-355) in his Hellenica. In his Anabasis, Xeno- 
phon described the famous retreat of the Ten 
Thousand in a style which won for him the name 
of “the Attic Bee.” In the Cyropaedia he gives a 
picture, much idealized, but not without a founda- 
tion of fact, of the history of the Persian Cyrus. 
His contemporary Ctesias of Cnidus, writing in 
Ionic Greek, introduced his countrymen to the 
formal history of the Persian Empire. At the 
same time Philistus of Syracuse, an imitator of 
Thucydides, compiled the history of Sicily from 
the earliest times down to his own. In the second 
half of the fourth century B.C. appeared two cele- 


brated historians, Theopompus of Chios and Epho- | 


rus of Cymé, both disciples of the rhetorician Isoc- 
rates. The chief work of Theopompus was a 
history of Philip of Macedon, from his accession to 
his death. Ephorus, in a great work embracing 
the whole course of events from the invasion of 
the Peloponnesus by the Heraclidae, to B.c. 345, 
was the first writer who attempted a universal 
history. To this period belong the numerous 
chronicles of Attic history, called Atthides. 
Arruis.) In these, comparatively little regard 
was paid to style—less, certainly, than was paid 
by the historians just mentioned as succeeding 
Xenophon. 

The period of Alexander the Great and his sue- 
cessors was very fertile in historical writing. One 
may mention Callisthenes, Aristobulus, Chares, 
Onesicritus, Clitarchus, and Hieronymus, who nar- 
rated contemporary events in a style sometimes 
plain and simple, and sometimes rhetorically ex- 
aggerated. This was the age of the Sicilian Ti- 
maeus, whose great work on the history of his na- 
tive island, in some forty books, won him little 
recognition, but who simplified chronology by in- 
troducing the method of reckoning by Olympiads, 
and thus established a lasting claim on the grati- 


(See | 
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tude of historians. Among the better histories 
should be named also the great work of Phylar- 
chus (about B.C, 210), which began with the inva- 
sion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus, and ended 
with the death of Cleomenes. 

The Alexandrian scholar Eratosthenes conferred 
a great boon on scientific historical investigation 
by his attempt to place chronology on the firm 
foundation of mathematics and astronomy. His 
labours were continued by Apollodorus, whose 
Chronica was the most important work on chro- 
nology produced in antiquity. This was a brief 
enumeration of the most important events, from 
the taking of Troy (by him assigned to the year 
B.C, 1183) down to his own time (B.c. 144), Only 
isolated fragments of the histories written after 
Xenophon have, in the greater number of instances, 
come down to us; but we have a considerable part 
of the work of Polybius of Megalopolis, who died 
about 122. This was a general history of the 
known world from the beginning of the Second 
Punic War to the destruction of Carthage. Its 
style has no just claim to artistic merit, but its 
contents make it one of the most remarkable of 
ancient Greek histories. About tbe year B.c, 40, 
the Sicilian writer Diodorus compiled a valuable 
general history from the works of Greek and Ro- 
man writers now lost. Of this a considerable part 
still remains. Nicolatis of Damascus, who lived a 
little later, was the author of a great general his- 
tory, in 144 books, of which we have considerable 
fragments. Dionysius of Halicarnassus composed, 
a few years before Christ, his Roman Archaeology 
(‘Papaiky “Apyaodoyia), about half of which has 
survived. This was the history of Rome from the 
earliest period down to the First Punie War. It 
was written with taste and care. In the second 
half of the first century A.D. the Hebrew Iosephus 
wrote a work on Jewish archaeology and a history 
of the Jewish War. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond century, Plutarch of Chaeronea produced his 
fascinating biographies of famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans. In the course of the same century appeared 
the Anabasis of Alexander the Great, written after 
the best authorities by Arrian of Nicomedia, the 
Strategemata of the Macedonian Polyaenus, a num- 
ber of examples of military stratagems collected 
from older writers; and a part of the Roman his- 
tory of the Alexandrian Appian, ethnographically 
arranged. At the beginning of the third century 
Dio Cassius of Nicaea conceived and executed his 
great work on Roman history, which has unfortu- 
nately come down to us in a very mutilated form. 
His younger contemporary, Herodianus, composed 
in eight books an interesting history of the Cae- 
sars, which still survives, from the death of Mar- 
cus Aurelius to Gordian (A.p, 180-238). Ancient 
chronology is much indebted to the Chronicle 
(Xpovtxa) of Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea. This 
was written in the fourth century A.D., and only 
survives in quotations and an Armenian transla- 
tion, Among later writers we may mention Zosi- 
mus (in the second half of the sixth century), the 
author of a history of the Roman emperors, from 
Augustus to a.p. 410, For a bibliography of the 
great writers, see the separate articles in this dic- 
tionary. The fragments of their lost works will 
be found in the Historicorum Graec. Fragmenta, ed. 
by C. and Th. Miiller for the Didot series, 5 vols. 
(Paris, 1868-74). The text of the minor historians 
is edited by L. Dindorf, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1870-71). 
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II. Roman.—The beginnings of Roman history 
date from about B.c. 200. The form of composition 
was, until the first half of the first century B.C., 
almost exclusively that of annals (annales), and 
the historians previous to that period are, in con- 
sequence, usually mentioned under the term “an- 
nalists.” They confined themselves exclusively to 
the history of their country in its widest extent, 
from the earliest times to their own. In later 
times, but not till then, Roman historians under- 
took to write on the events of special periods, gen- 
erally on those of their own time. 
wrote in Greek only. Among the greatest of these 
annalists are Fabius Pictor, L. Cincius Alimentus, 
C. Acilius, and Postumius Albinus. The first an- 
nalist to write in Latin was Cato the Censor (B.C. 
184) in his Origines, now unfortunately lost. His 
example was followed by Cassins Hemina, L. Cal- 
purnius Piso, Sempronius Tuditanus, and many oth- 
ers. The early annalistic writers of Latin had no 
style. It is not until the knowledge of Greek lit- 
erature and the development of style had reached 
a higher stage in the second half of the second 
century B.C. that one finds any attempt at good 
writing. In the age of Cicero, good prose was at 
last attained, and many men of distinction, such 
as Varro, Atticus, Hortensius, and Cicero himself, 
wrote historical works and memoirs. Some even 
sought to include foreign history, as was the case 
with C. Cornelius Nepos in his well-known collec- 
tion of biographies entitled De Viris Illustribus. 
The biographies which remain are mostly those of 
non-Roman generals. Iulius Caesar and Sallust 
surpass all the other historical writers of this peri- 
od both in form and matter. Sallust is an imitator 
of Thucydides, and the first Roman historian who 
ean lay any claim to finished execution, The 
other historians of the time whose works have 
come down to us are Aulus Hirtius, who continued 
Caesar’s commentaries, and the unknown authors 
of the Alexandrian, African, and Spanish Wars. 

The Augustan Age produced the Roman history 
of Livy, a work as remarkable for its comprehen- 
siveness as for its delightful literary finish. The 
greater part of it is unhappily lost. The first gen- 
eral history written in Latin, by Trogus Pompeius, 
belongs to the same period, but is preserved only 
in an epitome by Iustinus. 

The first century A.D. was fruitful in historical 
literature, but only a certain number of works 
have survived, including a short sketch of Roman 
history by Velleius Paterculus, which is unduly 
animated by the adulating spirit of the courtier; 
a collection of historical anecdotes by Valerius 
Maximus; a very rhetorical history of Alexander 
the Great, by Q. Curtius Rufus; and a number of 
instances of military stratagems by Iulius Fronti- 
nus, The great history of the Empire comprised 
in the Annales and Historiae of Tacitus, one of the 
most important monuments of Roman literature, 
was written partly in the first and partly in the 
second century A.D. Dating from the beginning 
of the second century A.D. we have the lives of the 
twelve Caesars, by C. Suetonius Tranquillus, and 
the panegyrical account of Roman history by Flo- 
rus, 

After this period, Suetonius becomes the model 
of historians, and their favourite subject is the 
doings of the emperors and of the imperial court. 
These lost writings were the main sources of the 
Historia Augusta, a collection of biographies of the 
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emperors from Hadrian to Numerian (A.D. 117-284), 
abounding in personal details often scandalous and 
disgusting. (See AUGUSTAE HIsToRIAE.) For the 
history of the fourth century, the excellent work 
of Ammianus Marcellinus survives. At this time, 
writers began to content themselves with merely 
epitomizing and revising the books of their greater 
predecessors. Among the authors of historical 
summaries of this sort are Vopiscus, Eutropius, 
Orosius, St. Jerome, and Cassiodorus. There are 
valuable special histories by Iordanis (relating to 
the Goths), and by Gregory of Tours (relating to 
the Franks). 

See Peter, Zur Kritik der Quellen d. alt. rém. Ge- 
schichte (Halle, 1879) ; Vossius, De Historicis Latinis 
(Leyden, 1627; 2d ed. 1651); Schiifer, Quellenkunde 
d. griech. und rém. Geschichte, ed. by Nissen (Leip- 
zig, 1885); and the chapters on Roman literature 
in Mommsen’s History of Rome. The fragments 
of lost historical works are collated by H. Peter in 
his Historicorum Romanorum Reliquiae (Leipzig, 
1870), and Historicorum Rom. Fraqmenta (Leipzig, 
1883). For bibliographies of the great writers, see 
the special articles in this Dictionary. 


Historia Augusta. See AUGUSTAE HISTORIAE 
SCRIPTORES. 

Historia Miscella. See PAULUS. 

Historia Naturalis. See PLINIUS. 

Historiae. See TACITUS. 


Histrio (troxpitns). An actor. (1) GREEK. The 
steps by which trroxpivopat, troxpirys acquired their 
dramatic meaning have been variously traced. 
The primitive sense of “answering” (i. e. of the 
quick repartee of dialogue between the actor and 
the chorus—tzoxpivec@a implying a more ready 
and instantaneous reply than azoxpiveo@av) seems 
quite sufficient for the purpose (Poll. iv. 123). 

It is shown in the articles CHorus and Dionysia 
that the Greek drama originated in the chorus 
which at the festivals of Dionysus danced around 
his altar, and that at first one person detached 
himself from the chorus and, with mimetic gest- 
ures, related his story either to the chorus or in 
conversation with it. If the story thus acted re- 
quired more than one person, they were all repre- 
sented in succession by the same choreutes. Thes- 
pis, who was regarded in antiquity as the inventor 
of tragedy, was the first to employ an actor distinct 
from the chorus; the latter still took the most im- 
portant part in the performance, but lost some- 
thing of its original character by becoming an in- 
terlocutor in the dialogue. Aeschylus therefore 
added a second actor, so that the action and the 
dialogue became independent of the chorus, and 
the dramatist at the same time had an opportunity 
of showing two persons in contrast with each other 
on the stage (Aristot. Poet. 4, § 16). Sophocles 
took the final step by adding a third actor (Aristot. 
l. c.); and towards the elose of his career, Aeschy- 
lus found it necessary to follow the example of his 
younger rival, and to introduce a third actor, as 
is seen in the Agamemnon, Choéphori, and Bume- 
nides (Poll. iv. 110). This number of three actors 
was also adopted by Euripides, and remained the 
limit scarcely ever exceeded in any Greek drama, 
at least in tragedy. In comedy a somewhat greater 
license was taken; and though Cratinus kept to 
the regular three performers, Aristophanes some- 
times, and notably in the Thesmophoriazusae, em- 
ployed a larger number. 
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Some real or apparent exceptions to this rule in 
tragedy have been keenly discussed, and demand a 
short notice. For instance, the Prometheus is a 
piece for two actors, yet in the opening scene there 
are four persons upon the stage—Prometheus, He- 
phaestus, and the allegorical Kpdros and Bia. But 
Bia does not speak, and mute actors were un- 
questionably not reckoned; while Prometheus 
himself, there can be no doubt, was represented by 
a gigantic lay figure, “so contrived that an actor 
standing behind the pictorial mountain could speak 
through the mask. No protagonist could have 
been expected to submit to the restraint of such 


an attitude throughout the whole of the play, to. 


say nothing of the catastrophe at the end, when the 
rocks fall asunder, and Prometheus is dashed down 
into Tartarus” (Donaldson, Theatre of the Greeks, 
7th ed. p. 286). In the Choéphori Aeschylus had 


three actors, but in 900 foll. a fourth seems re- | 


quired, where Pylades, who has been present most 
of the time as a mute actor, begins to speak. The 
notion of the Scholiast that the olkérjs, who has 
only just quitted the stage, reappears as Pyla- 
des, is rejected by A. Miiller on the ground that 
the actor has not had time to change his dress. It 
may be remarked, however, that the Greek tragic 
actor, in order to assume another character, had 
only to change an upper garment, a mask, and per- 
haps a wig. There were none of the minute toilet 
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accessories of the modern “make-up,” and the | 
operation may have been got through with much | 


greater rapidity. Once more, in the Oedipus at 
Colonus, a fourth actor must be assumed unless the 
part of Theseus is divided among all three per- 
formers. The former alternative is supported by 
C. O. Miiller (Diss. on Eumen. p. 127) and A. Miiller 
(p. 175, n. 4); the latter by K. F. Hermann (De Dis- 
tributione Personarum inter Histriones in Tragoediis 
Graecis, Marburg, 1840, p.42) and Donaldson, who 


observes that “the mask and the uniformity of | 


tragic declamation would make it as easy for two 
actors to represent one part as for one actor to 
sustain several characters” (p.268n.). The terms 
mapacknyiov and tapaxopyynua here come in for 
explanation. The usual meaning of rapayoprynpa 
is of course a subordinate chorus or €repos yopos; 
but the statement that the word was also applied 
to the part taken by a fourth actor rests only on 
the authority of Pollux (iy. 109, 110), where there 
is almost certainly some confusion in the text. It 
is more likely that a supernumerary who spoke a 
few words only, such as the children in the Medea, 
or the above cases of a fourth actor being required, 
was called rapacknuoyv. 

The three regular actors were distinguished by 
the technical names of TpoTayavicTns, Oevtepayo- 
yotns, and rpirayovorns, indicating the more or 
less prominent part each had to play in the drama. 
Certain conventional means were also devised, by 
which the spectators, as soon as an actor appeared 
on the stage, were enabled to judge which part he 
was going to perform; thus the protagonist regu- 
larly came from a door in the centre, the deuterag- 
onist from one on the right, and the tritagonist 
from 2 door on the left-hand side (Poll. iv. 124). 
The protagonist naturally undertook the character 
in which the interest of the piece was intended to 
centre; not always the title-réle, unless it were 
that of the real hero or heroine. It is true that, 
in six out of the seven extant plays of Sophocles, 
the title-réle is also the leading part; but in the 
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Cresphontes and Oenomaiis of Euripides the title- 
réle was only a third-class part, and as such was 
taken by Aeschines (Dem. De Cor. p. 288, § 180 ). 
The conjecture is also unfounded that the protag- 
onist was always the principal messenger (ayye- 
Aos), or again that the narrative of a death (e. g. of 
Hippolytus or Pentheus) was necessarily assigned 
to the actor of the dead man’s part (K. F. Hermann, 
op. cit. p. 33). It is an ingenious but rather fanciful 
notion of K. O, Miiller’s (Griech. Lit. ii. 57) that the 
deuteragonist regularly took sympathetic parts as 
a friend of the hero or heroine, whereas the tritag- 
onist was generally “an instigator who was the 
cause of the sufferings of the protagonist, while he 
himself was the least capable of depth of feeling 
or sympathy ;” in popular language, that he was 
the “villain of the piece.” This is supported by 
the recorded fact that Creon in the Antigone was 
a tritagonist’s part, and by an arrangement of the 
characters in the Orestean trilogy of Aeschylus 
which gives the part of Clytaemnestra throughout 
to the tritagonist. It is a fact not without signifi- 
cance that the thirty-two extant tragedies contain 
no “hero” who is also a “villain,” like Macbeth or 
Richard the Third; but the titles of lost plays show 
an Ixvion of Aeschylus, an Acrisius and an Atreus 
of Sophocles; and it would seem that the villain- 
hero, though rare, was not altogether unknown. 
It is safer to say with Donaldson that the second 
and third performers “seem to have divided the 
other characters between them, less according to 
any fixed rule than in obedience to the directions 
of the poet, who was guided by the exigencies of 
his play.” As on the modern stage, parts were 
written for particular actors; a proof that the 
author, notwithstanding the many conventional 
restrictions imposed by the sacred character of the 
Attic drama, had some influence over the choice of 


| his actors. 


The number of supernumeraries was unlimited. 
They were usually silent, but sometimes spoke a 
few words, especially when a fourth interlocutor 
was required as above; in which case the speaker 
was occasionally placed behind the scenes, or shel- 
tered from view by the chorus, that the limit of 
three actors might not be obtrusively violated. 
Persons of rank and dignity always came upon the 
stage suitably attended, just as no Athenian lady 
or gentleman in real life went out without at least 
one slave: the body- guards of royal personages 
were a conspicuous feature, so that dopuddopos or 
dopuPdpnua became an equivalent to kapdv mpdow- 
roy, and in one or two instances (the opening scene 
of the Oedipus Tyrannus and probably that of the 
Acharnians) we have a regular “stage-mob” of 
citizens like those in Julius Caesar and Wilhelm 
Tell. 

The acting of female characters by men was 
greatly assisted by the use of masks; there was no 
need to assign such parts to beardless youths, as 
in England in the Shakespearian times. In early 
days the dramatic poets themselves acted in their 
own plays, and doubtless as protagonists. Of 
Aeschylus it is further recorded that he was his 
own ballet-master, and trained his choruses to 
dance without the aid of a professional dépynarodi- 
Sdokados (Ath. i. 21 e). Sophocles appeared only 
twice on the stage; as Thamyris in the play of 
that name, accompanying a song on the cithara, 
and as Nausicaa playing at ball, in the [Avytpia: 
he then gave up acting on account of the weak- 
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Greeks, 7th ed., book iii. chaps. 1, 2; Becker- 
Goll, Charikles, iii. 195-200; and especially 
Alb. Miiller, Biihnenalterth. in Hermann- 
Bliimner, § 14, pp. 170-188: on the “guilds 
of the artists of Dionysus,” § 26, pp. 392-414. 

(2) Roman. The word histriones, by 
which the Roman actors were called, is 
said to have been formed from the Etrus- 
can hister, which signified a /udio or dancer 
(Livy, vii. 2). The origin of scenic repre- 
sentations at Rome has been related under 
ComMoEDIA. The name histrio thencefor- 
ward lost the signification of a dancer, and 
was now applied to the actors in the drama. 
Only the Atellanae (q. v.) and exodia were 
played by freeborn Romans, while the reg- 
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ness of his voice. After his time it became excep- 
tional for the poet to be also an actor. Aeschylus, 
who seems to have been usually protagonist in his 
own plays, employed Cleander as his deuteragonist, 
and subsequently (after the introduction of a third 
actor) Mynniscus as tritagonist (Vit. Aesch. p. 3, 1.75 
Dind.). Cleidemides and Tlepolemus were similarly 
associated with Sophocles, and Cephisophon with 
Euripides. Actors sometimes received enormous 
salaries, occasionally as much as a talent ($1180) for 
two or even one day’s performance (Gell. xi. 9, § 2). 

No social stigma attached to the actor’s calling 
(Corn. Nep. Praef.5). Distinguished Athenian citi- 
zens appeared on the stage as amateurs, and the 
role of a tpirayoviotns, notwithstanding the scur- 
rilous and exaggerated invectives of Demosthenes, 
did not detract from Aeschines’ position as a sol- 
dier and orator. Bad actors, however, to whatever 
station in life they belonged, were not, on that ac- 
count, spared; displeasure was shown by whist- 
ling or hissing (avupirrewy, Demosth. De Cor. p. 315, § 
265); another word is dopuBety, probably denoting 
uproar against the author rather than the actor. 
For the throwing of fruit or nuts in theatres, and 
sometimes even of stones, cf. [Andoc.] ec. Aleib. § 
20; Demosth. De Cor. p. 314, § 262. On the other 
hand, the practice of encoring (adds) is inferred 
from Xen. Symp. 9, § 4. 

At a later time, when Greece had lost her inde- 
pendence, we find regular troops of actors, who 
were either stationary in particular towns of 
Greece, or wandered from place to place, and en- 
gaged themselves wherever they found it most 
profitable. They formed regular companies or 
guilds (avvodor) with their own internal organiza- 
tion, with their common officers, property, and 
sacra. There are a number of inscriptions belong- 
ing to such companies. They can be traced at 
Athens, Thebes, Argos, Teos, Cyprus, and Rhegium, 
But these actors are generally spoken of in very 
contemptuous terms; they were perhaps in some 
cases slaves or freedmen, and their pay was some- | 
times as low as seven drachmas ($1.25) for a per- 
formance (Lucian, Icaromen. 29). The language of 
Lucian must, however, be received with caution. | 
He has evidently confused the old Greek estimate | 
of the profession with the much lower Roman one of | 
his own time; and in one passage (Apol. 5) writes 
as though Polus and Aristodemus, free Greeks of 
the highest consideration, had been liable to the 
tus virgarum in histriones. | 


ular drama was left to the histriones, who 
formed a distinct class of persons. 

In the times of Plautus and Terence we find the 
actors gathered into a company (grex, caterva ), 
under the control of a manager (dominus gregis, 
also called actor in a technical sense, though actor 
is of course also a synonym of histrio). It was 
through the manager that a magistrate who 
was giving games, of which stage-plays formed 
a part, engaged the services of a company. Bru- 
tus, who was praetor in the year of Caesar’s 
death, tried to regain the popularity he had lost 
through the murder by giving the Ludi Apolli- 
nares with unusual splendour; and he went all the 
way to Naples to negotiate with actors, who seem 
to have been Greeks, besides getting his friends 
to use their interest in his behalf (Plut. Brut. 21). 
So in imperial times a public singer is said vocem 
vendere praetoribus (Juv. vi. 3879). The pay (merces) 
was on as varied a scale as in modern times. In 
the first century of the Empire an ordinary actor 
seems to have received five denarii and his food 
(Sen. Ep. 80, § 7); while at an earlier period 
“stars” like Roscius and Aesopus, the contempo- 
raries and friends of Cicero, made ample fortunes. 
Cicero tells us that Roscius could have honourably 
made 6,000,000 sesterces ($240,000) in ten years had 
he chosen to do so (Pro Rose. Com. 8, § 23); and 
Pliny gives half a million ($20,000) as his annual 
earnings. The tradition preserved by Macrobius 
(Sat. iii. 14, §§ 11-18) is that Roscius alone received 
1000 denarii ($175) for every day’s performance ; 
while Aesopus left a fortune of 20,000,000 sesterces 
($800,000), acquired solely by his profession. This 
was afterwards squandered by his son (Hor. Sat. ii. 
3, 239). 

It is clear from the words of Livy (vii. 2) that 
the histriones were not citizens; that they were 


/not contained in the tribes, nor allowed to be en- 


listed as soldiers in the Roman iegions; and that, 
if any citizen entered the profession of histrio, he, 
on this account, was excluded from his tribe. The 


_histriones were therefore usually either freedmen, 
| foreigners, or slaves; the latter specially educated 


for the stage to their master’s profit. Even if in- 
genui, they were legally infames (Edict. Praet. ap. 
Dig. 3,2, 15 ef. Cie. De Rep. iv. fr. 10 ap. Aug. De Civ. 
Dei, ii. 13), and socially in low estimation (Cie. Pro 
Arch. 5, § 10; Corn. Nep. Praef. 4; Suet. Tid. 3D). 
Aesopns seems to have been a freedman of the 
Clandian gens; but Roscius, the amor et deliciae 
of Cicero, was certainly ingenwus, and probably of 
good birth. Sulla gave him the gold ring of eques- 
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trian rank. Towards the close of the Republican | 


period, a few men of position and Greek culture 
raised themselves above the prejudices of their 
countrymen, and valued the person no less than 
the genius of great artists. When Caesar forced 
Laberius (q. v.), a knight advanced in years, to 
appear on the stage in his own mimes, he was 
thought to have exceeded the powers even of a 
dictator, and his victim took a dignified revenge 
(Macrob. Sat. ii. 7, § 3 foll.). Under the emperors 
men of equestrian rank often appeared, with or 
without compulsion (Suet. Aug. 43; Dio Cass, liii, 
31; Suet. Tib.35); and this circumstance, together 
with the increasing influence . 

of Greek manners, tended to 
improve the social position of 
the actors. At the very begin- 
ning of the reign of Tiberius it 
had become necessary to check 
the extravagant compliments 
paid them (Tac. Ann. i. 77). 
Their legal status remained the 
same as regards infamia and 
exclusion from office; even pro- 
vincial honours are denied them 
in the Lex Iulia Municipalis of 
B.C. 45, where they are coupled 
with gladiators (C. I. L. p. 123); 
thoughinscriptions show that the 
rule was not always enforced (Orelli, 2625). But the 
old law was now somewhat modified, by which 
the Roman magistrates were empowered to coerce 
the histriones at any time and in any place, and 
the praetor had the right to scourge them (ius vir- 
garum in histriones). Augustus entirely did away 
with the ius virgarum, and limited the interference 
of the magistrates to the time when, and the place 
where (ludi et scaena), the actors performed (Suet. 
Aug. 45). But he nevertheless inflicted, of his own 
authority, very severe punishments upon those 
actors who, either in their private life or in their 
conduct on the stage, committed any impropriety. 


Comic Actor. 
an Engraved Ring.) 


(From 


After these regulations the only legal punishments | 
_Meles, near Smyrna. Others called him Maeonides, 


that could be inflicted upon actors for improper 


conduct seem to have been imprisonment and exile | 


(Tac. Ann. iv. 14, xiii. 28). 


The competition of the actors for public favour | 


was carried to extraordinary lengths, and stirred 
up factions like those of the Circus. If not as 
early as the time of Plautus himself, yet at the 
time when the existing Plautine prologues were 
composed (probably about B.c. 150-100), we find 
partisanship (ambitio) in full operation ( Plaut. 
Poen. prol. 37 foll.). At first palms and inexpensive 
crowns of gold or silver tinsel were the reward of 
popularity (Pliny, H. N. xxi. § 6); afterwards, under 
the Empire, presents of money and rich garments 
(Juy. vii. 243 with Schol.). There was a regularly 
organized and paid claque (the theatrales operae ot 
Tac. Ann. i, 16; cf. Mart. iv. 5, 8); and over and 
above that the backers (fauwtores) resorted to act- 
ual violence and even bloodshed. Hence Tiberius 
on one occasion found himself obliged to expel all 
histriones from Italy (Tac. Ann. iv. 14); but they 
were recalled and patronized by his successor, 
The emperors as a rule tolerated, sometimes en- 
couraged, and occasionally checked the excesses 
of the stage. We read of the emperor’s private 
companies who performed during dinner- time 
(Suet. Aug. 74), and were sometimes allowed also 
to play in the theatres before the people. The 
27 
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practice of giving immoderate sums to actors was 
restricted by Tiberius (Tac. Ann. i.77; Suet. Tib. 34); 
again by M. Aurelius, and by Alexander Severus. 
Aurelius ordained a maximum payment of five aurei 
($25.50) to each actor, and that no editor should ex- 
ceed the sum of ten aurei ($51); this must mean that 
there were to be editores in number equal to half 
the actors, for it cannot be thought that he reduced 
the actors to two for each performance. The re- 
strictions of the Greek stage as to the number of 
actors never prevailed upon the Roman. 


Hobgoblin. See Larva. 


Hodopoei (sdorov0/). Public officials at Athens, 
charged with the care of the roads (Phot. Lew, 
s. h. y.). 

Hoe. See LiGo; Marra. 

Hogshead. See DOLiIuM. 


Holosphyraton. Made of beaten metal. 
Homeric Question. See Homerus. 
Homeridae. See HOMERUs. 

Homerus ("Ounpos). The ancient Greeks never 
doubted the historical existence of Homer. He 
was to them “the poet” (6 momrns) in a special 
sense, but they knew nothing of him as a person. 
Eight Greek biographies of him are still extant— 
one under the name of Plutarch, another falsely 
ascribed to Herodotus—but none of them have 
any historic value; most of them belong to the 
Christian era. The early Greeks had no more 
interest in literary biography than the English 
contemporaries of Chaucer, and later generations 
supplied the lack of knowledge from vague tradi- 
tion and from uncertain indications in the works 
attributed to the poet. They did not require 
scientific accuracy of statement, and enjoyed a 
good story too well to question its truth. <A large 
variety of manifestly fictitious genealogical trees 


_is presented for Homer, in many of which he is 


brought into some connection with Hesiod. Some 
made him a descendant of Orpheus. He was called 
by some Melesigenes, as the son of the river-god 


either as the son of Maeon or the son of Maeonia 


(Lydia). A well-known epigram emphasizes the 
uncertainty with regard to his birthplace. More 
than seven cities claimed him as their own. Some 


thought he was born at Smyrna, and near that 
city a grotto was shown in which they said he 
composed his poems. Simonides (frag. 85) called 
him a Chian, doubtless partly on the strength of 
the verse in the Hymn to Delian Apollo, 172, rv- 
pros avnp, oixei b€ Xip €u maumadoéoon, Which is 
quoted by Thucydides (iii. 104)—a verse which at 
least supported the popular belief in the poet’s 
blindness. The great critic Aristarchus thought 
him an Athenian, basing his arguments upon char- 
acteristics of the Homeric dialect. Aristodemus 
of Nyssa believed him to be a Roman, because of 
the similarity of certain Roman customs with those 
described by the poet. Others would make an Ith- 
acan of him. Others thought him an Aegyptian. 
Lucian called him a Babylonian, but doubtless in 
merry jest. It was reserved for an English scholar, 
however, to suggest that if Homer’s name were 
read backwards, in Hebrew style, OMHPOS would 
become SOPHMO, which was only another form 
for Solomon; thus the Homeric poems were as- 
cribed to the Hebrew king. He was generally 
assumed to have lived about a century or a cen- 
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tury and a half after the Trojan War (B.C. 1183). 
Others made him flourish about B.c. 976. He was 
set by Herodotus (ii. 53) not more than four hundred 
years before his time, or B.C. 850, The church fa- 
thers, Clemens Alexandriuus and Tatian, inclined 
to set the date of his birth as late as possible, in 
order to sustain their claim that the wisdom of 
the Greeks was derived from the Hebrews. 

Scholars no longer ask where Homer was born 
or when he lived, but in what regions and tribes 
of Greece epic poetry was perfected, and in what 
centuries the Iliad and Odyssey received their 
present form. Not that all would deny that any 
poet Homer ever lived to whom we owe the Iliad 
or Odyssey, or both, but all authentic information 
regarding him has perished beyond recovery. Even 
in his poems his personality is kept entirely in the 
background. 

The meaning of the name Homer is uncertain. 
Many stories were invented to account for it as 
meaning “a hostage.” Half a century ago it was 


explained as “the uniter” (6400 dpapicka), and | 


thus it was made to sustain the view that the 
poems are only a conglomeration of distinct and 
independent lays. Georg Curtius showed that, ac- 
cording to analogy, the name should mean “the 
united,” not “the uniter.” The plural “Opnpo 
would then be used of the members of a guild 
of poet-singers. 
“Opnpida, and from this patronymic an assump- 
tion was made of an original “Ouypos. This pro- 


Ideal Head of Homer. 


(Sans Souci Palace, Potsdam.) 


cess has been playfully but fairly illustrated by the 
succession in English: “fellows” (dunpou), “ the 
fellows’ guild” (d6unpidac), “the Fellows guild” 
(‘Opnpidac), which last assumes a Mr. Fellows 
(“Ounpos) as its founder. But very possibly the 
name had nothing to do with the profession of song. 
_ Homer was to the early Greeks the personifica- 
tion of epic poetry. All the old epic poems were 
attributed to him, as all great achievements were 
assigned to Heracles—not only what are extant, 
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but also what are known as the cyclic poems: the 
Cypria (ra Ktrpia, in eleven books, of the judg- 
ment of Paris, the rape of Helen, and other events 
which immediately preceded the Trojan War—as- 
cribed by others to Stasinus of Cyprus), the Aethio- 
pis and Iliupersis (Ai@coris, in five books, of the 
arrival of the Amazons and the Aethiopian Mem- 
non, the defence of Troy, and the death of Achilles ; 
and ’IAéov Iépaus, in two books, of the device of 
the wooden horse and the capture of the city 
—generally ascribed to Arctinus of Miletus), the 
Little Iliad (TAcas Muxpa, in four books, in which 
Philoctetes and Achilles’ son Neoptolemus were 
brought to the help of the Greeks—by Lesches of 
Mitylené), the Nosti (Noorou, in five books, of the 
adventures of the Greeks on their return from 
Troy—by Agias of Troezen), and the Telegonia 
(TnAreyovia, in two books, a sort of conclusion of 
the story of the Odyssey—by Eugammon of Cyrené). 

When Aeschylus said that his tragedies were 
but crumbs from the rich feast of Homer (Athen. 
viii. 347 E, ras atrod tpay@dias reudyn eivar edeye 
Tav Ounpov peydday Seizvev), he probably had in 
mind not only the Iliad and Odyssey, but also the 
other poems of the Trojan cycle, from which he 
borrowed suggestions, as is seen from the titles of 
his plays. Herodotus was the first, so far as is 


| known, to deny the Homeric authorship of the 
The next generation would be | 


Cypria. This he did (ii. 117) on the ground of the 
inconsistency that the poet of the Cypria made 
Paris reach Troy on the third day from Sparta, 
while the poet of the Iliad represented him as 
driven on a devious course to Sidon; and the his- 
torian remarks that nowhere else does Homer con- 
tradict himself (otdaun An averddire EwvTor). 
Thucydides (iii. 104) seems to have acknowledged 
or assumed the Homeric authorship of the so-called 
Homeric Hymns, Plato and Xenophon mean our 
Iliad and Odyssey when they speak of Homer; but 
Aristotle (Nicom. Eth. 1141 a) quotes from the Mar- 
gites (Somep “Ounpds pnow ev to Mapyirn). The 
earliest Alexandrian editor of Homer, Zenodotus, 
seems to have assigned to him only the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

Among the minor poems of Homer are generally 
placed the Hymns, Battle of the Frogs and Mice 
(Barpaxopvopayia), Jests (matyvia), and Margites. 
The Hymns are not hymns in the modern sense of 
the term; they are rather epic than lyric. They 
number thirty-four in all, but ten are brief, having 
only three to six lines each. The first two, to 
Apollo, were counted as one until the critic Rhun- 
ken in 1749 convinced scholars that the first was 
in praise of Delian (178 verses) and the second of 
Pythian Apollo (368 verses). The latest editor en- 
deavours again to show that the two are simply 
parts of one. The third Hymn (580 verses) tells 
of the birth of Hermes and the exploits and tricks 
of acy new-born babe: how he found a tortoise 
and invented the seven-stringed lyre (ddpue 
how he stole the cattle of Apollo wey Aha cds 
to his cradle, finally appeasing Apollo’s wrath by 
the gift of the lyre. This and the one immediate- 
ly following are distinctly secular, not religious, 
in their character. The fourth Hymn (293 verses) 
tells of Aphrodité and her Jove for Anchises. The 
fifth Hymn (495 verses), to Demeter, has a more 
Serious tone than the preceding. It seems to have 
been intended to state the mythical foundation 
for the Eleusinian Mysteries. It tells how Per- 
sephoné, Demeter’s daughter, was carried off by 
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Hades as she was plucking flowers (“herself a fair- 
er flower”), and of the disconsolate wanderings of 
the mother in search of her daughter until she 
found a temporary home at Eleusis; on her depart- 
ure thence a temple was built in her honour, and 
at last the mother and daughter were united. No 
one of the other Hymns has more than sixty verses. 
They are “introductions,” proems (mpooiuta), in- 
tended to be sung before the rhapsodist’s recital 
of some other lay (perhaps at some rhapsodic con- 
test), as a sort of “grace before meat ”—in the 
same spirit which made every Greek festivity 
sacred to some divinity. No external evidence 
exists for the date of these Hymns. They contain 
many Homeric formulas and tags of verses which 
give an antique flavour even to what is compara- 
tively modern. Parts of the poems may go back 
to a remote antiquity ; the Hymn to Demeter may 
have been composed about B.c. 650; more date 
from the fifth and sixth centuries. After the fifth 
century, the interest in epic recitations was so 
slight that these proems would not be composed. 
The Batrachomyomachia is a comic epic poem of 
303 verses, giving a burlesque account of the bat- 
tle between the frogs and mice, when Puff-cheek 
(@uciyvaGos), king of the frogs, caused the death 
of Crumb-snatcher (¥:ydp7a€), a promising young 
mouse, inviting him and bearing him on his back 
to visit his home, but deserting him in the midst 
of the waters on the approach of a water-snake. 
The story is composed with humour and some inge- 
nuity, but is a light production. It was ascribed 
to Pigres, son of Lygdamis and nephew of the Ar- 
temisia who distinguished herself.in the battle of 
Salamis; butif it were composed by him, it was in- 
terpolated and worked over later. Very possibly 
it was composed in the Alexandrian period, in 
mockery of the revival of epic poetry after the 
ancient spirit was lost. The epigrams and jests 
are entirely insignificant, both in quantity and 
quality. The only one of any note is the answer 


of Arcadian fishers to the question as to their} 


luck: “All that they took, they left; what they 
did not take, they brought with them” (60a €Xo- 
pev, AuréperO * dca & ovx EAopev hepsperGa). The 
Margites was a comic poem of considerable fame 
in antiquity, part in dactylic hexameter and part 
in iambic trimeter verse, with the story of a stupid 
(uapyos), bashful fellow, who had all manner of 
ridiculous adventures and attempted many things 
which were beyond his powers. As long as critics 
are not agreed as to what works are rightly attrib- 
uted to Chaucer, and even as to the authorship 
of some of the plays which have been ascribed 
to Shakespeare, no one can wonder that little is 
known of the history of the incunabula of Greek 
poetry, composed in the imaginative age, long be- 
fore the classical period. 

The Iliad and the Odyssey contain the story of 
parts of the Trojan cycle of myths. 

The Iliad opens with a scene in the last of the 
ten years of the Siege of Troy, and the action of 
the poem continues for only seven weeks. With 
great ingenuity (as it would seem) just enough in- 
cidental indications are given of the early history 
of the war to supply the needed basis for an intel- 
ligent appreciation of the story. As Horace says, 
Homer semper ad eventum festinat et in medias res, | 
non secus ac notas auditorem rapit. The judgment 
of Paris and the assignment of the prize of beauty 
to the Goddess of Love are referred to in the 
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Homeric poems but once, and that in a doubtful 
passage, xxiv. 29,30. Paris (bis Greek name Alex- 
ander is more frequent in the poems), the voluptu- 
ous son of Priam, king of Tlios (the later Tlinm), 
in the Trojan land, on the southwestern shore of 
the Hellespont, had sailed to Lacedaemon and car- 
ried away Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaiis, 
the king, and many of her possessions. In order to 
avenge this insult and to recover the woman and 
her treasures, Menelaiis and his brother Agamem- 
non, king of Mycenae, gathered an army at Aulis, 
and with 1186 ships (and perhaps 100,000 men) set 
sail for the plain of Troy. For ten years they 
besiege the city. They bring with them no sup- 
plies, and spend much of their time in making 
forays on the neighbouring districts and more for- 
mal expeditions against the adjoining towns. The 
captured men are slain or sold to distant islands ; 
the women are kept as slaves. The Trojans are 
not closely barred within their walls, but they 
are unable to cultivate their fields and are obliged 
to send their treasures to their neighbours, in order 
to buy provisions and to hire mercenaries. The 
loss of men does not seem to have been very great: 
on either side in the early years of the war. At 
the opening of the Iliad, an old priest of Apollo,. 
Chryses, comes to the Greek camp to ransom his 
daughter, who had been captured by the Greeks. 
and given as a prize of honour to Agamemnon. 
The king refuses the request, and Apollo avenges: 
the slight to his priest by sending a pestilence 
upon the Greek camp. After nine days an assem- 
bly of the army is called, and the seer Calchas de- 
clares the cause of the god’s anger. The rude lan- 
guage used by Achilles, the mightiest of the Greek 
warriors, arouses the wrath of Agamemnon, and a 
quarrel follows. Achilles ‘“sulks in his tent,” while 
his mother, the goddess Thetis, persuades Zeus to 
grant victory to the Trojan arms. The action of 
the Jliad includes only four days of battle. In the 
first, ii.vii. 380, neither side, gains any great advan- 
tage; in the second, viii., the tide of battle often 
turns and the gods interfere again and again, but 
at last the Trojans drive the foe to their camp, 
and bivouac on the plain, near the Greek watch- 
fires. In the third day of battle, xi.—xviii., the Tro- 
jans break into the Greek camp and begin to set 
fire to the fleet; but as soon as Achilles sees the 
flickering flame he sends his comrade Patroclus: 
with his Myrmidons, enjoining upon him to drive 
the Trojans from the camp, but not to attempt to 
capture the city. Patroclus forgets the warning 
of his chief, and filled with the spirit of the com- 
bat presses on too far; Apollo strikes him (the 
only instance in the poems of such direct interfer- 
ence of a divinity), and Hector slays him, Achil- 
les now becomes more angry at Hector than he had 
been at Agamemnon, and takes an active part in the 
fourth day of battle, xix.—xxii., in which he drives 
the Trojans in confusion into their city, and slays. 
Hector. The twenty-third book is devoted to the 
funeral games in honour of Patroclus, in accord- 
ance with the curious ancient custom of honouring 
the dead with horse-races and foot-races and con- 
tests in wrestling, boxing, putting the shot, and 
shooting the bow. In the twenty-fourth book old 
Priam comes to the Greek camp and ransoms the 
body of Hector from Achilles, who here appears in 
a gentler mood. The poem closes very simply: 
“Thus these were busy with the burial of Hector.” 

After the action of the Iliad, the Aethiopian Mem- 
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non comes with his men to the help of Troy, while 
Philoctetes with the bow of Heracles and Neopto- 
lemus, the son of Achilles, after his father’s death, 
come to aid the Greeks. The alliance of the Ama- 
zous with the Trojans is not mentioned in the po- 
ems. Odysseus plans the Wooden Horse, by which 
the city is captured. Athené’s wrath is kindled 
against the Greeks by their conduct after the cap- 
ture of the city, and she sends upon them a storm, 
which scatters their fleets. Menelaiis is driven to 
Crete and Egypt, and with Helen reaches his home 
in Sparta only in the eighth year of their wander- 
ing. Odysseus is driven first to the land of the 
lotus-eaters, then to the island of the Cyclopes, 
where Polyphemus slays and devours six of his 
comrades (and is blinded by him), thence to the 
land of the Laestrygonians (where all but one 
of his ships are destroyed), and to Circe’s island, 
where he passes a year. He then visits Hades, in 
order to consult the soul of the blind Theban seer, 
Teiresias. In Hades he sees the shade of his moth- 
er and those of many of the Greek heroes. On his 
return the dangers of Scylla and Charybdis are 
met. His comrades slay one of the cattle of the 
Sun, and their boat is wrecked. Odysseus himself 
is borne to the island of the sea-nymph Calypso, 
who cares for him tenderly, and would make him 
immortal and her husband. The scene of the Od- 
yssey opens in the tenth year after the close of the 
Trojan War and the twentieth after the departure 
of Odysseus from his home on Ithaca. He has been 
absent so long that no expectation is entertained 
of his return. His home is filled by more than a 
hundred young princes, each eager to win the hand 
of the faithful and prudent wife, Penelopé; and 
thus to become the king of the realm. The god- 
dess Athené pities Odysseus, who is weary of his 
sojourn in the grotto of Calypso and longing for 
his home, and secures the decree of Zeus for his re- 
turn. Meanwhile she sends his son Telemachus 
to Nestor and Menelaiis, asking for tidings of his 
father. Odysseus sets out from Calypso’s island, 
eighteen days’ sail to the west, but as he ap- 
proaches Greece he is wrecked by the sea-god Po- 
seidon, whose son Polyphemus he had blinded, and 
is cast on the shore of the Phaeacians (identified 
by the ancients with Corcyra, the modern Corfu), 
who convey him to his home. Finding his palace 
in the possession of haughty suitors, he returns in 
the guise of a beggar, but with the help of his son 
and two faithful servants (and Athené) he slays 
the suitors and regains his kingdom and faithful 
wife. 

The action of the Odyssey covers only six weeks 
—less even than that of the [liad—yet the events 
of the ten years of wandering are comprised in the 
stories which are put into the mouth of Nestor, 
Menelaiis, and Odysseus himself. This device of 
introducing a full account of events which are 
not included in the time of the proper action of 
the poem was followed by Vergil in his account 
of the capture of Troy (as told by Aeneas), and by 
Milton in his account of the war in heaven (told 
by Raphael). Many matters which are merely 
touched upon in the poem were discussed more 
fully in the lesser epic poems, and the question 
has been raised whether these brief mentions in 
the Iliad and Odyssey were allusions to the fuller 
accounts, already familiar to the hearer, or rather 
were the fruitful germs which were later devel- 
oped into the Cypria, the Nosti, ete. In some 
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cases the latter alternative seems certain—e. g. 
on the death of Hector, his wife Andromaché de- 
spairs of safety for herself and her son Astyanax ; 
“he will either accompany her into slavery, or 
some Greek will seize him by the arm and hurl 
him from the wall.” This seems to have suggest- 
ed to a later poet the detailed description of such 
a death for the boy. 

The influence of the Homeric poems upon the 
Greeks was very great. Pindar says that Odys- 
seus had more fame than he deserved because of 
the sweet-voiced Homer (Nem. vii. 20, éy@ dé mAéov’ 
€Aropat Adyov ’Odvocéos 7 wabay dia Tov ddverH 
yevés@ “Opnpov). Herodotus (ii. 53) even asserts 
that Homer and Hesiod fixed the theogony of the 
Greeks, distributing to the gods their epithets, 
arts, and honours. Appeal was made to the Ho- 
meric poems to settle questions of precedence and 
of title to territory. These poems were in large 
measure the basis of the Greek youth’s education. 
A fragment of a play of Aristophanes (Frag. 222) 
shows us a father examining his son, to prove’his 
diligence in school, on the meaning of certain 
obsolete Homeric words: ti Kadovor KopupBa; Ti 
Kadota dyevnva kdapnva; In the Symposium of 
Xenophon (iii. 5), Niceratus says that his father, 
the noted Athenian general Nicias, in his desire 
to make a good man of him, compelled him to 
learn all the poems of Homer, and that he could 
repeat the entire Iliad and Odyssey from memory. 
At the Panathenaic festival from the time of Solon 
early in the sixth century, for at least two hun- 
dred years the recitation of portions of the 
Homeric poems had a prominent place (Lycurg. 
Leocrates, 102). The Platonic dialogue Jon reports 
a conversation between Socrates and the Ephesian 
rhapsode Ion, who visits Athens after taking the 
prize in the Homeric recitation at Epidaurus, and 
expects the same honour from the Panathenaic 
festival. This Ion was a Homeric specialist; he 
claimed no unusual familiarity with Hesiod and 
Archilochus, but asserted that no one equalled 
him as an interpreter of Homer. Such men nat- 
urally magnified their office and represented the 
poet as the teacher of much occult wisdom—find- 
ing in his works the best maxims for war and for 
peace, for the statesman, the philosopher, and the 
general. Even Aristophanes represents Aeschylus 
as saying, ‘From what has divine Homer received 
his fame except from his most excellent instruec- 
tions with regard to tacties, brave deeds, and the 
arming of men?” (Frogs, 1034, 6 Sé @etos “Opnpos | 
azo TOU TywrY Kal KNéos EaXEY TAY TOdS’ Ste xpHoT 
edidakev | rakes aperas dmricvets avSpov). The words 
of Horace are familiar: at Praeneste he read again 
Homer, who taught what was base and what was 
honourable more fully and better than the Stoic 
Chrysippus or the Academic philosopher Crantor 
(Hpist. i. 2.1, Troiani belli seriptorem . . . relegi; | 
qui quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid 
non,| plenius ac melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit). 
Plato (Rep. x. 599 c) refutes the view that Homer 
had special wisdom in regard to “wars, general- 
ships, administration of cities, and the education 
of men,” thus showing the prevalence of that belief. 

According to an uncertain story, Pythagoras 
was said to have seen Homer in Hades, suffering 
torments in return for his statements about the 
gods. But the first definite criticism of Homer, 
so far as is known, was that of Xenophanes (Frag. 
7), at the close of the sixth century B.c., that Ho- 
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mer and Hesiod attributed to the gods all actions 
which are regarded as shameful by men. Heracli- 
tus, Xenophanes’ contemporary, would have Ho- 
mer driven from the musical contests. Plato, in 
his Republic (ii. 377 d-iii. 391 ¢), enters into a de- 
tailed examination of the moral effect exerted by 
the Homeric poems, and declares that the youths 
who are in process of training to be the guardians 
of his ideal State must not be rendered impious 
by hearing what would degrade the gods in their 
eyes; lest they should fear death more than defeat 
and flight, they must not hear Zeus lamenting the 
death of Sarpedon (Jl. xvi. 433 foll.), and Achilles 
declaring that he would rather serve a poor man on 
earth than rule over all the dead in the home of 
Hades (Od. xi. 488 foll.); they must not be taught 
insubordination and insolence to commanding ofti- 
cers by hearing Achilles call Agamemnon a coward 
(11.1. 225); and they must not learn to give free rein 
to their passions from the wantonness of Zeus (II. 
xiv. 314 foll.) and from Odysseus’ enjoyment of food 
and drink (Od.ix.5foll.). Thus, although with much 
regret because of his old regard and affection for 
the poet, the works of Homer are not allowed in 
Plato’s ideal State. 
how seriously he is to understand these words of 
the philosopher, who is fond of clinching au argu- 


ment or giving a higher literary flavour to a sen- | 
tence by a quotation from the “inspired poet.” | 


Allegory was already employed in the interpreta- 
tion of the most offensive passages, but Plato says 
that the young person cannot distinguish between 
what is allegorical and what is not (Jtep. ii. 378 d). 
In the Phaedrus (243 a) he playfully suggests that 
the poet may have lost his sight because of his 
false statements with regard to the gods. Plu- 
tarch, in his treatise on ‘“ How a young man should 
study poetry,” makes a formal reply to Plato with- 
out naming him, urging that the young should be 
taught to discriminate between what is admirable 
in itself and what is an admirable imitation of the 
offensive or even base. The rhetorician Zoilus re- 
ceived the nickname of Homer’s Scourge (Opnpo- 
pdoriE) because of his severe criticisms on the 
poet; but these were meant very likely merely as 
a paradox, just as other rhetoriciaus showed their 
ingenuity in maintaining the guilt of Socrates, the 
innocence of Busiris, and the advantages of fever 
and vermin. 

The old Greek commentaries (scholia, yoda) on 
Homer mention editions by Antimachus of Colo- 
phon (himself an epic poet, a contemporary of 
Plato), and by Aristotle, who was said to have 
prepared an edition expressly for the use of his 
distinguished pupil, Alexander the Great (Plut. 
Alex. 8). Athenian school-masters prepared also 
lists of obsolete Homeric words. The critical 
study of Homer, however, began at Alexandria, 
in connection with the great library and “ Mu- 
seum” which were established by the Ptolemies. 
These kings of Egypt had abundant means with 
which to encourage the arts and sciences, and 
desired by the help of Greek civilization to break 
down the barriers which existed between the dif- 
ferent races of their subjects and to exalt their 
kingdom, They gathered men of literary talent 
from all lands and set apart a portion of the palace 
for a great library. 
to secure copies of all works of Greek literature, 
and, in fact, of all literature, including, according 
to the story, the Greek translation of the Hebrew 


The reader is at a loss to know | 


Strenuous efforts were made | 
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Scriptures. In the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(who reigned B.C. 285-247), the library was said to 
contain 400,000 volumes (rolls)—perhaps equal to 
about 40,000 modern octavo volumes—such a col- 
lection as had never existed before. It possessed 
copies of Homer from Marseilles, Chios (the seat of 
the Homeridae), Sinope on the Black Sea, Argos, 
Cyprus, Crete. The Homeric poems formed the 
centre of the literary studies of the Alexandrian 
scholars. The first careful editor and reviser of 
the Homeric text was Zenodotus, the earliest of 
the librarians. He had before him copies of the 
poems with variations which extended over whole 
verses and clauses, as well as to words and forms. 
A critical procedure was necessary. Even the 
same manuscript must have shown marked incon- 
sistencies of grammatical forms, The first critical 
edition, in the nature of the case, must have been 
an experiment. The editor can have had no fixed 
principles with regard to the formation of words 
and the characteristics of the Homeric dialect. 
Zenodotus is thought to have been the first to di- 
vide the Iliad and the Odyssey each into twenty-four 
books. In earlier times this division was unknown. 
So, for example, Herodotus (ii. 116) speaks of Iliad 
Vi. 289-292 as ev Avoundeos dpiorein, Aelian (Varia 
Hist. xiii. 14) writes in detail of this ancient cus- 
tom of reference by the subject of each particular 
portion of the poems. The ancient titles are pre- 
served, though with some possible inaccuracies 
and no definite authority, as the headings of the 
books in ordinary editions of the poems. The di- 
vision into books became necessary at this partic- 
ular time, because then parchment was replaced 
by papyrus as the ordinary writing material. The 
comparatively frail papyrus was not suited for 
long rolls. Hence the works of Plato, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, and Herodotus were divided, also. 
Zenodotus seems to have composed no commen- 
tary to accompany his edition of the poems, but 
tradition preserved his views of certain passages. 
He was not led to reject or change for grammatical 
reasons, but seems to have been guided in many 
changes rather by a sense of propriety. Thus he re- 
jected J1, iii. 424, where Aphrodité took a chair and 
set it for Helen, for the goddess to do menial ser- 
vice was amperes in his eyes; verses Il. i.28-30 were 
unworthy of aking; in JJ. i. 260, where Nestor says, 
“T have been associated with better men than 
you” (dpetoow 7é wep iptv), Zenodotus read “than 
we” (jpiv), in order to make the expression more 
courteous. But the work of this critic is coming 
to honour, and it is at present fashionable in some 
quarters to praise him at the expense of Aris- 
tarchus. 

The edition of Zenodotus formed the basis of 
that of his snecessor, Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
alittle after B.c. 200, who is noteworthy as the first 
to introduce to general use the marks of accentua- 
tion and the signs of quantity, which are still in 
use. His chief work was in lexicography. 

Unquestionably the greatest of the literary crit- 
ics of Alexandria was Aristarchus, who was born 
in the island of Samothrace, but came to Alexan- 
dria and studied under Aristophanes, whom he 
succeeded in the care of the library, He prepared 
two revised editions of the Homeric text, with 
critical marks in the margin, and wrote eight hun- 
dred tracts on many subjects, largely connected 
with our poet. He founded a school of critics 
which continued active until the time of the early 
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Roman emperors. Many of his notes have been 
preserved to us in the Greek scholia, and prove 
his learning and his caution. The watchword 
and battle-ery of his school was analogy, opposed to 
the rival school of the Stoic Crates at Pergamum, 
who was more free in the admission of anomalies 
in the construction of sentences and in the forma- 
tion and meaning of words. Crates indulged in 
allegorical interpretation, paying little attention 
to grammatical studies, and making Homer a phi- 
losopher and an orator, while Aristarchus was more 
conservative and sober in his views. 

The basis of our scholia to the Jliad is an epitome 
made about a.D. 200, of four works. Of these the 
most important was a work by Didymus (called 
Xadkévrepos and BiBdodddas from his unwearied 
industry and literary productivity), of the time of 


Augustus, in which Didymus aimed at giving a_ 
bards; whether their composition was organic or 


full report of the readings of the editions of Aris- 
tarchus, in so far as they varied from others. Next 
in importance was a work by an earlier contempo- 
rary, Aristonicus, who endeavoured to explain the 
use of the critical signs of Aristarchus, and the 
reasons for their employment in each case. Less 
full and important were the extracts from a trea- 
tise by Herodian on Accentuation (7 ’IAcaky Tpo- 
o@oia) and one by Nicanor on Punctuation (epi 
Srvypjs). The epitome of these four works has 
suffered serious losses in its transmission to the 
present time, and considerable additional matter 
of little value and authority has been added. 
The component parts of these scholia have been 
carefully analyzed and separated, and scholars no 
longer speak of the statement of the scholiast, but 
of that of Didymus, of Nicanor, etc. The extant 
scholia to the Odyssey are far less extensive and 
important than those to the Iliad. 

The Homeric text of the MSS. does not seem to 
be so distinctly under the control of the text of 
Avistarchus as was to be expected, In many par- 
ticulars it differs from his editions—-so widely that 
it seems that the vulgate text was only indirectly 
and slightly influenced by his work. Many schol- 
ars now regard the restoration of the Aristarchean 
text as the ultimate, or at least the immediate, 
aim of Homeric text-criticism. But Bekker’s edi- 
tion of 1858 attempted to present the text as if was 
sung—not as it stood in the old MSS.—inserting 
the lost vaw where the editor believed it had once 
been pronounced, Bekker had been preceded by 
a wholly unscientific attempt of the same kind in 
1820, by R. Payne Knight, who inserted vaus with 
more zeal than discretion, printing as the title of 
the Iliad FIAFIAS, and Tydeus as TYFAEFS, but 
who with many absurdities had many ideas which 
have been confirmed by modern investigations. 
Bekker has been followed by others, notably Nauck, 
who has made a scientific edition of Homer such 
as he believes the poems to have been before the 
forms were subjected to later Attic influence, 

That the Homeric text of Plato and Aristotle 
was not exactly like that of the present day is ex- 
tremely probable, but these seem to have quoted 
so freely that exact inferences are diffienlt. The 
view that they quoted from memory is strength- 
ened by the fact that each of the two makes a 
careless reference to the Homeric story: Plato 
( Rep. iii. 405 e) speaks of Eurypylus where he 
means Machaon, confusing two similar incidents 
in the same book of the Iliad (xi.638-641, 822-848) ; 
and Aristotle (Nicom. Eth. ii. 1109, a 31) puts into the 
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mouth of Calypso a command of Odysseus which 
was given in accordance with advice of Circé (Od. 
xii.219). In thesummer of 1891 the British Museum 
published a collation of several very ancient papy- 
rus texts of the Iliad, containing fragments of sev- 
eral hundred lines. With the exception of two or 
three details, the most important teaching of these 
MSS., one of which is from the very beginning of 
our era, is that the ordinary texts of to-day are 
rather more accurate and intelligible than those 
of two thousand years ago, but certain verses may 
not have been recognized as Homeric then which 
are in modern texts. 

For the last century the vexed and ever-burning 
Homeric Question has been with regard to the 
composition and original form of the Homeric 
poems—whether they were the creations of one 
poetic genius or the remnants of the songs of many 


atomic; whether they can be compared with Ver- 
gil’s Aeneid and Milton’s Paradise Lost, or whether 
they were at first only short, scattered songs, 
grouped around central personages and events, 
and gradually developed into longer poems with 
unity. The heat and length of the discussion 
have made clear the fact that the question is diffi- 
cult, and no hypothesis has been presented free 
from grave objections. Scholars are more nearly 
agreed than half a century ago, however. Prob- 
ably no one who has a right to an opinion on the 
subject now holds to the strict unity of the poems 
in the old sense—that all of the Jliad and Odyssey 
was composed by one man—yet comparatively few 
would deny a certain unity in the poems, however 
it was secured. The ancient Alexandrians had 
their Separatists (yapi(ovres ), Xeno and Hellani- 
cus, who denied that the Odyssey was composed by 
the author of the Jliad, and Perizonius in 1684 
called attention to the late use of writing for liter- 
ary purposes. The great Bentley in 1713 said that 
“Homer wrote a sequel of songs and rhapsodies 
to be sung by himself for small earnings and good 
cheer, at festivals and other days of merriment; 
the Iliad he made for the men, and the Odysseis for 
the other sex. These loose songs were not col- 
lected together in the form of an epic poem till 
about five hundred years after.” Vico of Naples 
in 1725 expressed his view that Homer never ex- 
isted—that he was the personification of the early 
songs of the Greeks. Robert Wood, in An Essay 
on the Original Genius of Homer (1769), declared his 
belief that the art of writing was not known to 
Homer. But the modern discussion of the Ho- 
meric Question dates from the Prolegomena ad 
Homerum of Friedrich August Wolf, published in 
1795. The Prolegomena excited much attention, 
and probably has had greater influence than any 
other work on the methods of historical and philo- 
logical study, although its ideas were not wholly 
novel. The poet Herder and the philologist Heyne 
each claimed that his thunder had been stolen. 
The book owed its great success largely to its clear 
and attractive presentation of the subject, and it 
is more valuable now for its method than for its 
particular arguments. Wolf planned to give a 
critical history of the Homeric poems through six 
periods, the first of which extended from the com- 
position of the poems (about B.C, 950, according to 
him) to the age of Pisistratus, tyrant of Athens in 
the sixth century B.c., who, according to an uncer- 
tain tradition, first collected and arranged them in 
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their present form ; the second period extended 
from Pisistratus to Zenodotus, the earliest of the 
Alexandrian critics. Wolf never completed his 
work beyond these first two periods. He attempt- 
ed to show (a) that the Homeric poems were not | 
committed to writing by the poet, but were in- | 
trusted to the memory of the rhapsodes, who were 
gathered in schools, like the Hebrew prophets; 
thus before the poems were written they were ex- 
posed to many and unintentional changes—from 
lapse of memory, and from a singer’s desire to im- 
prove a passage or suit if more perfectly to a spe- 
cial occasion. Writing was unknown in Greece 
in Homer’s time, and no class of readers existed 
for whom a poem should be written. (0) After the 
poems had been committed to writing, many more 
additional changes were made in them, in order to 
remove inconsistencies and to give them the pol- 
ish of an age advanced in culture and poetic art. 
(ce) The Iliad and Odyssey in their present form are 
due not to the poetic genius of Homer, but to the 
intelligence of a later age—to the united efforts 
of Pisistratus and the poets of his court. (d) The 
songs themselves, of which the Iliad and Odyssey 
are composed, are not by the same poet. These 
last two theses were never publicly discussed by 
Wolf in detail. He only urged that if the poems 
were not to be committed to writing at the time | 
when they were composed, the songs were not 
originally parts of one long work; no one would 
have thought of making a poem which could not 
be read and which was too long to be sung or re- 
cited at a single sitting. A bond of union would 
be valueless between lays which were to be sung 
in no regular order on different occasions. The 
Homeric poems unquestionably possess a certain 
unity beyond what is found in Hesiod or in the 
late poet Quintus Smyrnaeus, but this unity must 
be due to the editors of the Pisistratean age. Dis- | 
erepancies are found which could not occur in a 
single poem, but might very well be overlooked in 
the combination of independent lays. Entire 
rhapsodies (e. g. Iliad x.) seem to be due to some 
other than the poet of the greater part of the Iliad. | 

The views of Wolf were received with intense | 
interest, but with varied approval. The poet | 
Schiller said that the man was a barbarian who 
would tear asunder the Homeric poems and be- 
lieve that they were put together long after their 
composition. Goethe, while at first an enthusias- 
tie admirer of the Prolegomena, soon declared that 
he believed in the unity of the Iliad more heartily 
than ever. On the whole, however, the work of 
Wolf was convincing, at least in large part, to 
most scholars of Germany. Theologians received 
it with special interest, on account of the applica- 
tions of Wolf’s principles to the study of the Old 
Testament. But a reaction took place. Oppo- 
nents urged that the use of writing in Greece was 
much earlier than Wolf claimed; but they made 
the fatal concession that such long poems would 
be impossible without the aid of writing. Both 
sides claimed too much. Writing was certainly 
known in Greece earlier than Wolf allowed, but | 
was not used for extensive literary purposes until 
long after the time alleged by his opponents. The 
power of the human memory to retain accurately 
long poems had been underrated. — The external 
argaments against the original unity of the Ho- 
meric poems have yielded rather than advanced 
since Wolf’s time. The evidence in support of the 
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story of the work of Pisistratus in collecting and 
arranging the scattered Homeric poems is consid- 
ered weak, as well as that for the existence of 
schools of rhapsodists corresponding to the schools 
of the prophets. 

Only a beginning had been made of the attempt 
to disprove the unity of the Homeric poems from 
internal evidence when Lachmann, of Berlin, in 
1837, applied to the Iliad the analysis which had 
been applied not much earlier to the Nibelungen- 
lied. He set to work to discover contradictions 
and inconsistencies which would indicate the dif- 
ferent authorship of different parts. The discus- 
sion of the unity of the poems was conducted 
mainly on his principles for half a century, and no 
one now lays stress on the external evidence, one 
way or the other. In the first book of the Iliad 
he determined an original lay (1-347), complete in 
itself, and two independent and inconsistent con- 
tinuations (430-492; and 348-429, 493-611). The 
beginning of the second book (he says) cannot 
have been part of the same lay as the close of the 
first book; at the close of book i., Zeus sleeps, 
with Hera by his side, while at the beginning of 
book ii., Zeus cannot sleep and has an interview 
with the Dream God, in which he tells much that 
he would not have Hera know. In the third day 
of battle, which begins book xi, 1 and continues 
through book xviii. 240, the sun comes twice to 
the zenith (at xi. 86 and xvi. 777, nearly 4000 
verses later). The twenty-third book of the Iliad 
cannot have been intended to follow immediately 
upon the twenty-second—the one ending, “Thus 
she spake weeping, and the women groaned in re- 
sponse,” while the next begins, ‘Thus these were 
groaning throughout the city.” Following such 
indications, Lachmann marked out the boundaries 
of eighteen distinct lays in the Iliad. Kéchly, fol- 
lowing in Lachmann’s footsteps, published in 1851 
an edition of the Iliad, in sixteen lays (omitting 
books x., Xix.—xxlii., and parts of some others)—not 
agreeing with Lachmann in the divisions so well 
as in the number of the songs. The advocates of 
the theory that the Homeric poems are but a con- 
glomeration of independent lays have not succeed- 
ed in coming to essential agreement with regard 
to the original songs. Their lines of cleavage do 
not agree. Contradictions certainly exist: Odys- 
seus’ hair is blonde (Od. xiii. 431), but black (Od. 
xvi. 176). Diomed and Odysseus are seriously 
wounded and retire from the conflict (Il. xi. 369 
foll., 428 foll.), but two days later take part in the 
games in honour of Patroclus—Odysseus wrestling 
with Telamonian Ajax (Jl. xxiii. 709), and winning 
the prize in the foot-race (Il. xxiii. 778). Most 
noted of all is the case of Pylaemenes; he is slain 
at Il, v. 576, but follows the corpse of his son 
from the battle (J1. xiii, 658). Some inconsisten- 
cies may be considered as trifles about which the 
poet did not concern himself; he was composing 
for hearers rather than for critical readers who 
ean turn backward and forward, and compare 
Other inconsistencies may have been 
caused by interpolations; the incident of Pylae- 


'menes in JI. xiii. 658 may have been added by 


a later poet in order to give increased pathos to 
the scene. Possibly the Homeric Greeks were not 
so much disturbed as some moderns at such incon- 
sistencies. Similar discrepancies are found in the 
works of Vergil and other poets. 

In 1846, the historian Grote, declaring that “ the 
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idea that a poem as we read it grew out of atoms 
not originally designed for the places which they 
now occupy, involves us in new and inextricable 
difficulties when we seek to elucidate either the 
mode of coalescence or the degree of existing uni- 
ty,” proposed the theory that the present Iliad 
was made up by the combination of an original 
Tliad (books ii—vii., ix., x., Xxili—xxiv.) with an 
Achilleid (books i., viii. xi—xxii.). This latter 
poem on the Wrath of Achilles gives all that is 
“really necessary to complete the programme in 
the opening proem of the poem.” 

In 1878, Professor Geddes of Aberdeen, following 
in Grote’s footsteps, declared that “the Homeric 
corpus of Iliad and Odyssey falls asunder into two 
great sections, on the one hand the Achilleid, and 
on the other the non-Achilleid, plus the Odyssey.” 
“ A poet, who is also the author of the Odyssey, has 
engrafted on a more ancient poem, the Achilleid, 
splendid and vigorous saplings of his own, trans- 
forming and enlarging it into an Iliad.” This 
view was maintained by many indications: Achil- 
les is more gentle in the Odyssean books; Helen is 
not mentioned in the Achilleid; the dog is more 
honoured in the Odyssean books, the horse in the 
Achilleid, ete. 

Organic development from a brief epic poem 
was claimed for the Odyssey by Kirchhoff of Berlin, 
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gomena stimulated the investigation of the historical 
sources and of the age of the Old Testament Script- 
ures, so the method of the recent analysis of the 
Pentateuch has been applied to the Homeric poems. 
Wilamowitz rejects Lachmann’s lays as being frag- 
ments, unintelligible when separated. He bases 
his work upon that of Kirchhoff, yet rejects many 
of the latter’s views. He follows him in putting 
the Odyssey in the front of the discussion. Until 
Kirchhoff, no scholar had seriously attempted the 
critical dissection of this poem, of which the ar- 
tistic plan was not doubted. Two of Wilamowitz’s 
conclusions are that the Telemachia (Od. ii. 1—iv. 619) 
was composed in Asia Minor, and that the Odyssey 
was brought into its present form in Greece proper 
—probably near Corinth or in Euboea. 

The Homeric Question is clearly full of difficul- 
ties. No theory has been proposed which meets 
with general acceptance. The poems doubtless 
contain a great mass of very ancient material. Pro- 
fessor Perey Gardner writes, in his New Chapters 
in Greek History (1892), ‘‘ There is a broad line di- 
viding mythical from political Hellas, a line which 
seems to coincide with the great break made in 
the continuity of Hellas by the Dorian invasion. 
... The Homeric poetry may have been reduced 
to form after the splendour of the Ionian and 
Achaean chiefs had passed away. .. . In using the 


Bankes Papyrus of the Second Century B.c. 


in 1859. He considers the original part to be the 
old Return (Nooros) of Odysseus, of just 1200 verses ; 
to this simple story was added a longer story of 
3560 verses, narrating the adventures of Odysseus 
after his return to Ithaca; still later were added 
(7185 verses) the Telemachia, or account of the 
journey of Telemachus to Pylus and Sparta, the 
experiences of Odysseus in Phaeacia, and his ad- 
ventures in the cave of Polyphemus, in the island 
of Cireé, in the realm of Hades, ete. 

Christ of Munich published in 1884 an edition 
of the Iliad in which he divided the poem into 
forty lays, and indicated by the use of four differ- 
ent styles of Greek type his view of the relative 
order of composition of the different parts of the 
poem. Immediately after the first book he places 
the eleventh, the Bravery of Agamemnon, beliey- 
ing that the intermediate books were composed 
after the poet saw what a rich vein he had struck, 
and to what a magnificent growth his germ might 
be developed. He holds that most of the poem 
proves a poet revolving a great plan in his mind, 
and arranging the parts to form a whole. 

Von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff published in 1884 
an important work on this subject, Homerische 
Untersuchungen, dedicated to the well-known Bib- 
licai scholar Wellhausen. Just as Wolf’s Prole- 


(Il. xxiv. 692-700.) 


name of Homer, we do not, of course, assert that 


the Homeric poems had a single author. But we 
do assert the antiquity of those poems. Homer 


reflects the pre-historic age of Greece as truly as 
does Herodotus the Greece of the Persian Wars, 
or Pausanias the Greece of the age of the Anto- 
nines.” The poet does not profess to have seen 
Priam’s Troy; he is clearly conscious that he be- 
longs to a degenerate age, and that he is depend- 
ent on the muse for his information. No one sup- 
poses that the poems are an accurate record of a 
particular war. The recent excavations, however, 
establish the fact that at Mycenae, the home of 
the Homeric Agamemnon, and on the shore of the 
Hellespont, the home of the Homeric Priam, stood 
at the same period, flourishing from about B.c. 1400 
to about B.c. 1000, cities of wealth and power, of 
similar culture. A war between these cities, which 
may have suggested the Homeric story, is by no 
means an impossibility. The details, however, 
and perhaps every name of a person, are due to 
the poet’s imagination, The view that the poems 
were essentially in their present condition before 
the historical period in Greece began, early in the 
eighth century B.c., is moderate. 

The Homeric dialect is artificial—that is, such 
as Was never spoken by any Greek tribe. It con- 
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tains many ancient elements, but is far from being 
the ancestor of all the later historical dialects. 
It is not even the source of the Attic or Ionic dia- 
lects. The Aeolic element in it is so strong as to 
suggest to Fick the view that the older parts of 
the poems were composed in the Aeolic dialect and 
were afterwards translated into that of the Ionie. 
The formulaic character of many of the Aeolic 
words and phrases, the large number of Homeric 
proper names found in historical times in Northern 
Greece, the traditions with regard to the seats of 
the Pierian Muses, and the prominence given to 
the Thessalian hero, Achilles, make probable the 
view that epic poetry was first cultivated by the 
Aeolians in Northern Greece, but was afterwards 
brought to perfection by the Ionians in Asia Minor. 
The dialect certainly indicates a long course of 
development. Obsolete words and forms were 
retained by the poets in certain connections after 
they had been dropped from the ordinary speech 
of the people. Certain late forms appear in the 
ordinary texts in sufficient number to suggest to 
Paley the theory that the poems were brought 
into their present form in the age of Pericles at 
Athens; but most of these forms can be explained 
easily as the work of a careless copyist, who sub- 
stituted a form which he heard every day for one 
which was found only in old poems—just as a half- 
educated man would do to-day in copying the works 
of Chaucer, unless he were specially warned and 
trained to be accurate in this matter. If the Ho- 
meric poems were thoroughly worked over, re- 
vamped, in the time of Solon or of Pericles, some | 
clear trace would have been left of the culture | 
and political relations of that time. A strong in- | 
dication of the falsity of the story that Pisistratus | 
gathered the poems and caused interpolations to | 
be made to the glory of Athens, is the simple fact | 
that Athens is so insignificant in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. If the unity of the poems were really due 
to Pisistratus, and he ordered the poets of his court 
to insert passages which would honour Athens, we 
shonld find greater distinction given to Athenian 
heroes and more myths of the Attic cycle. The 
two or three verses assigned by the ancient critics 
to Athenian interpolators are absolutely trifling. 
Fortunately the Homeric poems ezist, even though 
scholars have not settled the question when and 
how they came into being. Destructive criticism 
has not been able to disturb the fact that they re- 
main the greatest epic poems the world has seen— 
admired by many ages and peoples of different 
civilizations. They stand unrivalled. In com- 
parison with them the vast epics of India are as 
shapeless as the Hindoo idols, and are in their lux- 
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uriance like to a tropical jungle; while the work 
of Vergil and of Milton, who take Homer as their 
master, is artificial and unnatural in comparison 
with his—the “clearest-souled of men.” 

BristioGRaPHY.—The best MS. of the Iliad is 
Venetus A, now in the library of San Marco at Ven- 
ice, written in the eleventh century on 327 large 
leaves of parchment. The best MS. of the Odyssey 
is Codex Harleianus, now in the British Museum, 
written in the thirteenth century on 150 folio leaves 
of parchment. 

The best introduction to Homer, with a delight- 
ful literary flavour, is Professor J ebb’s Homer 
(1887). This treats of the general literary clar- 
acteristics of the poems, the Homeric world, Ho- 
mer in antiquity, and the Homeric question. 

27 hal 
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For the Homeric question, see Wolf, Prolegomena 
ad Homerum (1795) ; Lachmann, Betrachtungen iiber 
Homers Ilias (1837, 1865) ; Kirchhoff, Die homerische 
Odyssee und ihre Entstehung (1859, 1879); Grote, [Tis- 
tory of Greece, vol. ii.; Geddes, Problem of the Ho- 
meric Poems (1878); Bonitz, Origin of the Homerie 
Poems (1880); Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Homerische 
Untersuchungen (1884). 

The best critical edition of the poems, with 
brief notes, is that of Nauck, 2 vols. (1874-79); the 
most complete critical apparatus for the Iliad is in 
the edition of La Roche (1873), and for the Odyssey 
in the edition of Lud wich (1889); the best exegetical 
commentary is that of Ameis-Hentze (with German 
notes, in twelve parts, of different dates — three 
parts as yet published with English notes); the 
best complete edition of the Jliad with English 
notes is that of Leaf, 2 vols. (1886-88) ; the best edi- 
tion of the Odyssey with English notes is that of 
Hayman, 3 vols. (1866-82). Convenient text editions 
are those of Dindorf-Hentze and Cauer, both pub- 
lished at Leipzig. The most complete lexicon for 
Homer is the Lexicon Homericum of Ebeling, 1700 
pages (1871-85); admirable is the Index Homericus 
of Gehring (1891); Keep’s Autenrieth’s Homeric 
Dictionary (1891) is eapitally convenient; more 
elaborate than the last mentioned is Capelle’s 
Worterbuch tiber die Gedichte des Homeros und die 
Homeriden (1889). The best work in its depart- 
ment 1s Monro’s Homeric Grammar (1882, 1891). 

For Homeric antiquities, see Buchholz, Home- 
rische Realien, 3 vols. (1871-85); Helbig, Das home- 
rische Epos aus den Denkmilern erkldart (1884, 1887) ; 
Inghirami, Galleria Omerica, 3 vols. (1829); Ander- 
son’s Engelmann’s Pictorial Atlas to Homer (1892). 
For Schliemann’s work in connection with Homer, 
see Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (1891) 
and Gardner’s New Chapters in Greek History (1892). 
The old Greek commentaries (Scholia) are pub- 
lished best by Dindorf and Maass, 8 vols. (1855- 
1887); for their illustration, see Lehrs’ De Aristar- 
chi Studiis Homericis (3d ed. 1882), and Ludwich’s 
Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik (1884-85). 

Very many translations have been made, and dif- 
ferent tastes will like different translations. See 
Matthew Arnold’s essay On Translating Homer. The 
translations of Chapman and Pope are classics in 
their way. Within the last few years two good 
prose translations of the Odyssey have appeared— 
one by Palmer, the other by Butcher and Lang. 
That of the Iliad by Lang, Leaf, and Myers, is 
not so good. Worsley’s verse is enjoyed by some, 
and Bryant’s by others. Leaf has published a Com- 
panion to the Iliad (1892), and Andrew Lang a work 
entitled Homer and the Epic (1892), in connection 
with their versions. 


Homoioi (dor, “ peers”). A name given to 
the Spartiatae (q. v.) in allusion to their having 
equal political rights with one another (Xen. Hell. 
iii, 3.5) as opposed to the tzropeioves, whose po- 
sition was in some respects subordinate. See 
SPARTA. 

Homolé (‘Opddn). (1) A lofty mountain in 
Thessaly, near Tempé, with a sanctuary of Pan. 
(2) Or HoMOLIUM (‘OpdAtoy). A town in Magne- 
sia in Thessaly, at the foot of Mount Ossa, near 
the Peneus. 

Honor or Honos. The personification of hon- 
our at Rome, to whom temples were built both by 
Marcellus (B.c. 212) and by Marius (B.c. 101), close 
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to the temples of Virtus. Marcellus also built one 
to Virtus ; and the two deities are frequently men- 
tioned together. Honor and Virtus are represented 
on coins as youthful figures—Honor wearing a 
bay-leaf chaplet, and Virtus a helmet. See ViR- 
TUS. 


Honorarii Ludi. See LupI. 


Honorarium Ius. See Epicrum. 


Honores. (1) A term used of any compliment 
or honour conferred by the Roman Senate or any 
public body (Cic. Pro Planc. 26, 64; Ad Fam. 1.9, 
14). (2) A commission or rank in the army (Caes. 
B. C.i.77). (3) Technically the name denotes ac- 
tual magistrates whether of the Populus Romanus, 
the Plebs, or of a municipality, excluding, however, 
the office of iudex, senator, and priest (Mommsen, 
Staatsrecht, i. p. 8), and possibly the principatus 
(q.v.). The ius honorum was a part of the rights 
of one who was a free citizen and might be with- 
held when all the other rights were granted (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 23). (See Munus.) (4) Cursus honorum 
is an expression of Roman official life which may 
be defined as the career of public service through 
which a citizen must pass before attaining to the 
position of the highest rank. In the early Roman 
Republic there existed in an informal way a prin- 
ciple of official promotion by which those who had 
held inferior magistracies were understood to be 
eligible for higher positions after the lapse of a 
certain interval of time (Callist. Dig. 50, 4, 14, 5). 
The order, certus ordo magistratuum, in which the 
various magistracies should be held, was, how- 
ever, formally defined in B.c. 180 by the Lex Villia 
Annalis. The cursus honorum thus legally deter- 
mined consisted of the quaestorship, curule aedile- 
ship, praetorship, consulship. A preliminary mili- 
tary service of ten years was required before the 
career of magistracies could be begun. Since en- 
rollment by the censors took place at the census 
next following the attainment of the age of seven- 
teen years, allowing for the ten years of military 
service, we may place the earliest age at which the 
quaestorship could be held as twenty-eight years. 
An interval of at least two years was required be- 
tween the holding one office and the following, so 
that the aedileship could be held at thirty-one 
years, the praetorship at thirty-four, and the con- 
sulship at thirty-seven. Since the holding of the 
curule aedileship was optional, the praetorship 
might directly follow the quaestorship, and the 
consulship might thus be reached at thirty-four 
years, 

The principle of an ordo honorum found, how- 
ever, its most important application in the devel- 
opment of the imperial government under Augus- 
tus and his successors. 

In the imperial period there were three careers 
of official service. The republican magistracies 
formed the cursus honorwm for those of senatorial 
rank—i. e. senators, sons of senators, or those raised 
to senatorial rank by the emperor, all possessing 
the requisite property of one million sesterces. 

To a select body of the knights invested by the 
emperor with membership in the equestrian troop 
through the conferring of the knight’s horse, were 
assigned the offices of administration, the various 
procuratorships and praefecturae which formed the 
equestrian cursus honorum. 

To the commonalty were assigned the subordi- 
nate offices, civil and military. 
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SENATORIAL CURSUS HONORUM. 


I. Preliminary service. : 

(a) Annual tenure of one of a group of minor 
offices, known as vigintiviri: triumvir 
capitalis, triumvir monetalis, quattuorvir 
viarum curandarum, decemvir stlitibus 
iudicandis. 

(b) A year’s service as tribunus militum lati- 
clavius. 

II. Quaestorship—at twenty-five years. 

Interval of at least one year. 

III. Aedileship or tribunate of the plebs. 

Interval of at least one year. 

IV. Praetorship—at thirty years. 

Interval of at least two years. 

VY. Consulship. 

A patrician being ineligible for the tribunate 

of the plebs or the plebeian aedileship could 

pass directly from the quaestorship to the 
praetorship. 


. 


EQUESTRIAN CURSUS HONORUM. 
I. Preliminary service. 

(a) Military service. No special military ser- 
vice appears to have been regularly re- 
quired, although Claudius determined 
upon three positions—(1) praefectura 
cohortis ; (2) praefectura alae; (3) tribu- 
natus legionis; and these tres militiae 
equestres became the usual preliminary 
service in the second century. In the 
inscriptions the ftribunatus regularly 
holds the second place. 

(6) Civil service. Through the reforms of 
Hadrian, training in state affairs was 
recognized as equivalent to service in 
the army—e. g. those who had served as 
advocati fisci or ab commentariis praefecti 
praetorio were eligible for the procura- 
torships and praefectures. 

Il. Procuratorships of various kinds and grades. 
III. Praefecturae. 

The highest offices open to those of the 

equestrian order given in ascending order 

were: praefectura classis, praefectura vigi- 
lum, praefectura annonae, praefectura Aegypti, 
praefectura praetorio. 

OFFICIALS OF THE THIRD CLASS. 


These were of great number and variety, being 
made up mainly of subordinate officers of ad- 
ministration in Rome and the provinces, attend- 
ants of public officials, officers of the army and 
the fleets, magistrates of the coloniae and mu- 
nicipia, and the officers of the collegia. The in- 
scriptions show that these subordinate offices 
were arranged in a cursus honorwm on the same 
principle prevailing in the senatorial and eques- 
trian cursus. 

See T. Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht, vol. i. 
523-577; and O. Hirschfeld, Untersuchungen auf 
dem Gebiete der rémischen Verwaltungsgeschichte, vol. 
i. 240. 


Honoria. See ATTILA. 


Honorius Flavius. A Roman emperor of the 
West, A.D. 395-423, the second son of Theodosius 
the Great. During his minority the able Stilicho 
was regent, but in 408 was charged with trea- 
son and put to death. In the reign of Honorius, 
Alaric (q. v.) took and plundered Rome (410), while 
the emperor led a life of ease at Ravenna. 


Coin of the Emperor Honorius. 


See Honor. 
Hood. See CucuLLus; Mirra. 


Honos. 


Hoop. See TROCHUS. 

Hoplitae (6m\irac). Heavy-armed soldiers. See 
EXERCITUS, p. 649. 

Hoplomachi (émAopayor). 

Hora. See DIes. 


Horae (‘Qpa:). The goddesses of order in nat- 
ure, who cause the seasons to change in their reg- 
ular course, and all things to come into being, blos- 
som, and ripen at the appointed time. In Homer, 
who gives them neither genealogy nor names, they 
are mentioned as handmaidens of Zeus, intrusted 
with the guarding of the gates of heaven and 
Olympus —in other words, with watching the 
clouds. Hesiod calls them the daughters of Zeus 
and Themis, who watch over the field operations 
of mankind; their names are Eunomia (Good Or- 
der), Diké (Justice), and Irené (Peace), names which 
show that the divinities of the three ordinary sea- 
sons of the world of nature—Spring, Summer, and 
Winter—are also, as daughters of Themis, ap- 
pointed to superintend the moral world of human 
life. This is especially the case with Diké, who 
is the goddess who presided over legal order, and, 
like Themis, was enthroned by the side of Zeus. 
According to Hesiod, she immediately acquaints 
him with all unjust judicial decisions, so that he 
may punish them. In the tragic poets she is men- 


See GLADIATORES. 
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her betrothed, one of the Curiatii, and for re- 
proaching him with the deed by which she had 
lost her lover. See Horatius. 


Horatia Gens. One of the most ancient of the 
patrician gentry at Rome. See Horatius. 


Horatii. See Horartus. 


Horatius. (1) The name of three brave Roman 
brothers, who fought, according to the old Roman 
legends, against the Curiatii, three Alban brothers, 
about 667 years before the commencement of our 
era. Mutual acts of violence committed by the 
citizens of Rome and Alba had given rise to a war. 
The armies were drawn up against each other at 
the Fossa Cluilia, where it was agreed to avert a 
battle by a combat of three brothers on either side 
—namely, the Horatii and Curiatii. It is evident 
that we have here types of the two nations regard- 
ed as sisters and of the three tribes in each. In 
the first onset, two of the Horatii were slain by 
their opponents; but the third brother, by joining 
address to valour, obtained a victory over all his 
antagonists. Pretending to fly from the field of 
battle, he separated the three Curiatii, and then, 
attacking them one by one, slew them successive- 
ly. As he returned triumphant to the city, his 
sister Horatia, who had been betrothed to one of 
the Curiatii, met and reproached her brother bit- 
terly for having slain her intended husband. Ho- 
ratius, incensed at this, stabbed his sister to the 
heart, exclaiming, “So perish every Roman wom- 
an who bewails a foe.” For this murder he was 
adjudged by the duumvirs to be scourged with cov- 
ered head and hanged on the accursed tree. Hora- 
tius appealed to his peers, the burghers or popu- 
lus ; and his father pronounced him guiltless, or 
he would have punished him by the paternal 
power. The populus acquitted Horatius, but pre- 
scribed asymbolical punishment. With veiled head, 
led by his father, Horatius passed under a yoke or 


The Horae bringing Wedding Gifts to Peleus. 


tioned with the Erinyes, and as a divinity who is 
relentless and stern in exacting punishment. (See 
AsTRAEA.) At Athens, two Horae were honoured 
—Thallo, the goddess of the flowers of spring ; and 
Carpo, the goddess of the fruits of summer. Nev- 
ertheless the Horae were also recognized as four 
in number, distinguished by the attributes of the 
seasons. They were represented as delicate, joy- 
ous, lightly moving creatures, adorned with flow- 
ers and fruits, and, like the Graces, often associat- 
ed with other divinities, such as Aphrodité, Apollo, 
and Helios. As the Hora specially representing 
spring, we have Chloris, the wife of Zephyrus, and 
goddess of flowers, identified by the Romans with 
Flora (q. v.). 

Horatia. The sister of the Horatii, killed by 
her surviving brother for deploring the death of 


(Relief in the Louvre.) 


gibbet—tigillum sororium, “ sisters’ gibbet.” (See 
Livy, i. 26.) (2) Coctrs. See CocLzs. 

(3) Quintus Horatius Fraccus, a celebrated 
Roman poet, born at Venusia, December 8th, B.c. 
65, during the consulship of L. Aurelius Cotta and 
L. Manlius Torquatus (Carm. iii. 21,1; Epod. 18, 6). 
His father, who was a freedman of the Horatian 
family, had gained considerable property as a co- 
actor, a name applied to the servant of the money- 
brokers, who attended at sales at auction, and col- 
lected the money from the purchasers (Sat. i. 6, 86), 
With these gains he purchased a farm in the neigh- 
bourhood of Venusia, on the banks of the Aufidus. In 
this place Horace appears to have lived until his 
eleventh or twelfth year, when hisfather, dissatisfied 
with the country school of Flavius, removed with 
his son to Rome, where he was placed under the care 
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Monument of the Horatii and Curiatii. 


of a celebrated teacher, Orbilius Pupillus, of Bene- 
ventum, whose life has been written by Suetonius. 
After studying the ancient Latin poets, Horace 
acquired the Greek language. He also enjoyed, 
during the course of his education, the advice and 


assistance of his father, who appears to have been | 


a sensible man, and who is mentioned by his son 
with the greatest esteem and respect. It is prob- 
able that, soon after he had assumed the toga virilis 


at the age of seventeen, he went to Athens to pur- | 


sue his studies, where he appears to have remained 
till the breaking out of the Civil War during the 
second triumvirate. In this contest he joined the 


army of Brutus, was promoted to the rank of mil- | 


itary tribune, and was present at the battle of 

Philippi, his flight from which he compares to a 

similar act on the part of the Greek poet Alcaeus. 
Though the life of Horace was spared by the im- 


perial party, his paternal property at Venusia was | 


confiscated, and he repaired to Rome, with the 
hope of obtaining a living by his literary exer- 
tions. Some of his poems attracted the notice of 
Vergil and Varius, who introduced him to Maece- 
nas, and the liberality of that statesman quickly 
relieved the poet from all pecuniary difficulties. 
From this eventful epoch the current of his life 
flowed on in a smooth and gentle course. Satis- 
fied with the competency which his patron had 
bestowed, Horace declined the offers made him by 
Augustus, to take him into his service as private 
secretary, and steadily resisted the temptation 
thus held out of rising to wealth and political 
consideration; advantages which would have been 
dearly purchased by the sacrifice of his indepen- 
dence. That he was really independent in the 
noblest sense of the word, in freedom of thought 
and action, is evidenced by that beautiful epistle 
(i. 7) to Maecenas, in which he states that if the 
favour of his patron is to be secured by a slavish 
renunciation of his own habits and feelings, he 


will at once say farewell to fortune and welcome 
poverty. 


(Von Falke.) 


Not long after his introduction to Maecenas the 
journey to Brundisium took place (Sat. i.5), and the 
gift of his Sabine farm soon followed. Rendered 
independent by the bounty of Maecenas, high in 
the favour of Augustus, courted by the proudest 
patricians of Rome, and blessed in the friendship 
of his brother poets, Vergil, Tibullus, and Varius, it 
is difficult to conceive a state of more perfect tem- 
poral felicity than Horace must have enjoyed. 
This happiness was first seriously interrupted by 
the death of Vergil, which was shortly succeeded 
by that of Tibullus. These losses must have sunk 
deeply into his mind. The solemn thoughts and 
serious studies which, in the first epistle of his first 
book, he declares shall henceforward occupy his 
time, were, if we may judge from the second epis- 


| tle of the second book, confirmed by those sad 


warnings of the frail tenure of existence. The 
severest blow, however, which Horace had to en- 
counter, was inflicted by the death of his early 
friend and best patron 
Maecenas. He had de- 
clared that he could 
never survive the loss 
of one who was “part 
of his soul” (Carm. ii. 
17,5), and his predic- 
tion was verified. The 
death of the poet oc- 
curred only a few 
weeks after that of 
his friend, on the 27th 
of November, B.c. 8, 
when he had nearly 
completed his fifty- 
eighth year. His remains were deposited next to 
those of Maecenas, on the Esquiline Hill. 

When at Rome, Horace lived in a small and 


Horace. 
British Museum.) 


(From a Gem in the 


| plainly-furnished mansion on the Esquiline. When 


he left the city, he either betook himself to his Sa- 
bine farm or his villa at Tibur, the modern Tivoli. 
When in the country, as the whim seized him, he 
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would either study hard or be luxuriously idle. 
The country was his favourite abode, and here 
he displayed all the genial simplicity of his 
nature. 

If we may believe Horace himself, his own 
preference was for a country life; and some of 
the truest poetry that he ever wrote deals with 
themes drawn from his love of rural scenes— 
the peaceful meadows of Apulia, the Bandu- 
sian fountain, the cattle resting in the flicker- 
ing shade through the long summer afternoon, 
the siesta by the brook-side, the cool vistas of 
the forest glades with the young deer browsing 
among the trees. His own homely tastes are 
delightfully set forth in the passages where 
he tells of his sitting about the fire at even- 
ing with his rustic neighbours, exchanging 
stories and cracking jokes over the mellow 
wine. 

Horace is described as short and stout, so 
that Augustus rallied him on his corpulency; 
of a rather quick temper, yet easily placated; 
and given to ease and the enjoyment of the 
good things of life. This disposition is per- 
fectly reflected in his writings, which embody 
a genial, if not very deep, philosophy of life, 
and a good sense which robbed Epicureanism 
of its selfishness and Stoicism of its sourness and 
severity. : 

The productions of Horace are divided into 
Odes, Epodes, Satires, and Epistles. The Ep- 
odes (Epodi) are the earliest of his works, and are 
written in various forms of iambic and dactylic 
verse. They were not published as a collection 
until B.c. 29, after the publication of his first book 
of Satires (Sermones), which had appeared about 
the year B.C. 35, dedicated to Maecenas. At about 
the time of the publication of the Epodes appeared 
the second book of Satires. The Odes (Carmina) 


were written in part as early as B.C. 29, but their | 


formal appearance in three books is to be assigned 
to the year B.c. 20 or thereabouts. These three 
books were also dedicated to Maecenas. Follow- 
ing them came a continuation of the Satires in a 
new form, that of letters addressed each to a single 
person, and called Epistles (Zpistulae). These are 
in two books, the first having been published soon 
after the first publication of the Odes, and the sec- 
ond not long before the poet’s death in B.c.8. In 
B.C. 17, the Carmen Saeculare or Secular Hymn was 
composed at the request of Augustus for the cel- 
ebration of the Ludi Saeculares (q. v.). Horace 
likewise, being in a way the Poet Laureate of Au- 
gustus, celebrated the victories of the emperors 


stepsons, Tiberius and Drusus, in several new Odes, | 
which he published with a number of others, as a | 


fourth book of Odes in B.c. 13. The famous bit 
of literary criticism, the Epistula ad Pisones, usu- 


ally known as the Ars Poetica, and perhaps_ 
unfinished, is of uncertain date, but is to be) 


assigned with much probability to the year B.C. 
20, 

Horace, as a poet, does not show the inspiration 
and Geist that would rank him with the great mas- 
ters of lyric verse—Pindar, Alcaeus, Sappho— 
whom he imitates; and he is himself thoroughly 
aware of his own poetic limitations. When he at- 
tempts the flight of the Theban eagle and when 
he writes in his réle of Poet Laureate, he is 
never at his best; but, like Tennyson in his offi- 
cial verse, invariably suggests a person ill at ease 
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Maecenas. 


Augustus, 


Agrippa. Horace. 


Augustus and his Friends. (From a wall-painting from the 
Palace of the Caesars, discovered in 1737.) 


over a perfunctory task. His temperament and 
tastes marked out for him a far different sphere, 
in which he is inimitable. When he gets away 
from battles and triumphs, and gods and heroes, 
and the whole machinery of Olympus, and turns 
to the familiar world in which he lives, he plays 
with a master hand upon the chords that vibrate 
in the breast of all men. Tenderness, humour, a 
lively and picturesque fancy, a sympathetic love of 
external nature in her familiar aspects, a keen in- 
sight into human nature in its varying moods—all 
these are his in a high degree, and joined with them 
is an undercurrent of occasional melancholy that not 
infrequently touches the source of tears. In those 
| Odes where he depicts the lighter side of love, tha 
genial intercourse of friends, and natural scenery, 
or in which he sets forth his amiable philosophy of 
life, he is quite inimitable. Words cannot do justice 
to the exquisite polish of his verse, the crispness and 
terse vigour of his phrases, and the perfect choice 
of words, which Petronius, in the following cen- 
tury, characterized as Horatii cwriosa felicitas. 
He has filled the pages of modern literature with 
a host of sparkling epigrams, phrases, and prover- 
bial lines—“ jewels five words long”—more nu- 
merous, in fact, than those that have been taken 
from all the rest of Latin literature put together. 
No other writer in any language so abounds in 
pregnant phrases. His carpe diem is an epitome 
in two words of the whole practical teaching of 
Epicureanism. His nil desperandwm, twisted out 
of its context, has almost become an English 
phrase. So, too, the expressions consule Planco— 
damnosa quid non—nunc vino pellite curas—post 
|‘ equitem sedet atra cura—non omnis moriar—semper 
avarus eget—sapere aude—nil admirari—sub iudice 
lis est—disiecti membra poetae—and a hundred 
others. 

It is in his Satires and Epistles that the true 
Horace is most clearly seen, freed from the uncom- 
fortable trappings of the grand style, and, as it 
were, chatting at ease among his friends. Here 
| he most winningly sets forth his shrewd and kind- 
ly views of men and things, laughing good- hu- 
mouredly at the foibles of his friends and at his 
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own as well, like Thackeray, except that in the 
laugh of Horace there is no subacid tone of even 
a pretended cynicism. The whole tenour of his 
teaching is moderation—the mediocritas aurea, the 
modus in rebus— which he preaches incessantly 
alike to the ambitious, the pleasure-loving, and 
the philosopher. Not even virtue itself is to be 
pursued beyond what is reasonable. This is es- 
sentially the philosophy of “good form,” of the 
man of the world, enlivened by a sense of humour 
that is fatal alike to the fanaticism of the “crank” 
and the priggish solemnity of the Philistine. It is 
the philosophy of the average man, and it ex- 
plains the constant popularity of Horace in all 
ages and all nations, and the fact that he is to- 
day, at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
most modern writer that literature can show us. 
He, more than any other, makes antiquity live for 
us again; and, stripping off the superficial differ- 
ences of time and place and language, flashes 
upon the mind a conviction of the essential unity 
of the present and the past. He is thus the most 
human of all the classic writers, and the one whose 
wit and wisdom linger in the mind of the most 
idle student long after the lines of Aeschylus and 
Vergil and even Homer have been forgotten. Hence 
we find him admired, translated, and imitated by 
men of such different types as Pope, Byron, Glad- 
stone, and Eugene Field. His nearest representa- 
tive in English literature is Pope; but, as Mr. Mack- 
ail well says, to suggest a true parallel we must 
unite in thought the excellence of Pope and Gray 
with the easy wit and cultured grace of Addison. 
From an early date Horace’s poems were used in 
Roman schools as a text-book, and were expounded 
by Roman scholars, especially by Acron and Por- 
phyrion. His use as a school-text has perpetuated 
the order in which his works are now always 
printed, that being the order in which the Roman 
school-boys read them. As Horace has been con- 
tinuously popular, there exist a very large number 
of MSS. (about 250) of the text—none, however, 
older than the ninth century a.pD. The oldest is 
the Codex Bernensis (denoted as B), written in 
Ireland. This is incomplete. A separate source 
of Horace is represented by the Codex Blandinius 
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(Vetustissimus or V), in part collated by Cruquius 
(Jacques de Crusques) at Blankenberg, but de- 
stroyed about 1566. (See Cruquius.) The best 
representative of this “family” is probably the 
Codex Gothanus (G), dating from the year 1456. 
The Horatian MSS. are enumerated in Keller and 
Holder’s preface. 
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by Koch (2d ed. Hanover, 1879). On the language, 
ete., of Horace, see Ernesti’s Clavis Horatiana (2d 
ed. Leipzig, 1823); Barta, Sprachliche Studien, ete. 


(Linz, 1879 and 1881); Habenicht, Alliteration bei | 
Horaz (Eger, 1885); Waltz, Des Variations de la| 


Langue et de la Métrique @ Horace, etc. (Paris, 1881); 
and the introduction to Kirkland’s edition of the 
Satires and Epistles (1893). On Horace as a satir- 
ist, see R. Y. Tyrrellin Hermathena, iv. 355; id. Latin 
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Hordicidia. See Forpicrpia; TELLUs. 


Horesti. A people of Scotland, mentioned by 
Tacitus. In Agricola’s time they seem to have 
been the inhabitants of what is now Angus (Tac. 
Agric. 38). 


Horistae (6piorai). Officials at Athens and some 
other places, e. g. Chios, whose duty it was to settle 
boundaries, especially of sacred precincts. 


Hormisdas. See SASSANIDAE. 
Horn. See Cornu. 


Horologium (apoAcyoyv). A name given to vari- 
ous instruments by means of which the ancients 
measured the time of the day and night. The ear- 
liest and simplest horologia of which mention is 
made were called woos and yraporv. Herodotus 
(ii. 109), who ascribes their invention to the Baby- 
lonians, mentions the woAos and yropue@y as two 
distinct instruments. Both, however, divided the 
day into twelve parts, and were a kind of sun- 


Winter..... 
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| into twelve equal spaces by it. 


| of justice at Athens. 
| introduction is not known; but in the age of Aris- 
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c. 17; Somn. s. Gall. c. 9). In later times the name 
gnomon was applied to any kind of sundial, and 
especially to its finger, which threw the shadow, 
and thus pointed to the hour, Even the clepsydra 
is sometimes called gnomon (Athen. ii. p. 42). 

The gnomon was evidently a very imperfect in- 
strument, and it was impossible to divide the day 
The zoAos or nAto- 
Tpomtoy, on the other hand, seems to have been a 
more perfect kind of sundial; but it appears, nev- 
ertheless, not to have been much used, as it is but 
seldom mentioned (Aristoph. ap. Poll. ix. 46). It 
consisted of a basin (Aexavis ), in the middle of 
which the perpendicular staff or finger (yympor) 
was erected, and in it the twelve parts of the day 
were marked by lines (Lucian, Lewiph. 4). 

Another kind of horologium was the clepsydra 
(kAeWvdpa). It derived its name from xkdémrew 
and vdep, as in its original and simple form it con- 
sisted of a vessel with several little openings (rpv- 
mata) at the bottom, through which the water 
contained in it escaped, as it were, by stealth. 
This instrument seems at first to have been used 
only for the purpose of measuring the time during 
which persons were allowed to speak in the courts 
The time of its invention or 


tophanes (see Acharn. 692) it appears to have been 
in common use.. Its form and construction may 
be seen very clearly from a passage of Aristotle 
( Problem. xvi. 8). The clepsydra was a hollow 
globe, probably somewhat flat at the top part, 
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Horologium. 


The yropov, which was also called orot- 
xetov, was the more simple of the two, and prob- 
ably the more ancient. It consisted of a staff or 
pillar standing perpendicular, in a place exposed 
to the sun (oxid@npov ), so that the length of its 
shadow might be easily ascertained. The shadow 
of the gnomon was measured by feet, which were 
probably marked on the place where the shadow 
fell (Poll. i.72). The gnomon is almost without ex- 
ception mentioned in connection with the detrvoy 
or the bath; and the time for the former was tow- 
ards sunset, or at the time when the shadow of the 
gnomon measured ten or twelve feet (Aristoph. Le- 
cles. 652, with the Schol.; Poll. 1. c.). The longest 
shadow of the gnomon, at sunrise and sunset, Was 
twelve feet. The time for bathing was when the 
gnomon threw a shadow of six feet (Lucian, Cronos, 


dial. 


where it had a short neck (avs), like that of a 
bottle, through which the water was poured into 
it. This opening might be closed by a lid or stop- 
per (rapa), to prevent the water running out at 
the bottom. The clepsydra which Aristotle had 
in view was probably not of glass or of any trans- 
parent material, but of bronze or brass, so that it 
could not be seen in the clepsydra itself what 
quantity of water had escaped. As the time for 
speaking in the Athenian courts was thus meas- 
ured by water, the orators frequently use the term 
Jdep instead of the time allowed to them (€v r@ eu@ 
%Sart, Demosth. De Coron, p. 274, § 189). Aeschines 
(c. Ctesiph. § 197), when describing the order in 
which the several parties were allowed to speak, 
says that the first water was given to the accuser, 
the second to the accused, and the third to the 
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judges. An especial officer (6 ef’ vdwp) was ap- 
pointed in the courts for the purpose of watching 
the clepsydra, and stopping it when any docu- 
ments were read, whereby the speaker was inter- 
rupted. The time, and consequently the quantity 
of water allowed to a speaker depended upon the 
importance of the case; and we are informed that 
in a ypapy mapampeoBelas the water allowed to 


each party amounted to eleven amphorae (Aeschin. 
De Fals. Leg. § 126), whereas in trials concerning 


the right of inheritance only one amphora was al- 
lowed (Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1052, § 8). Those 
actions in which the time was thus measured to 
the speakers are called by Pollux (viii. 118) dicac 
mpos Vowp: others are termed Sikat dvev Vdaros, and 
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formerly called the Tower of the Winds, but now 
known as the Horological Monument of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes. It is expressly called horologium by 
Varro (R. BR. iii. 5,§ 17). This building is fully de- 
scribed by Vitruvius (i. 6, § 4), and the following 
illustration shows its ground-plan. For the eleva- 
tion see the article ANDRONICUS. 


in these the speakers were not tied down to a cer- 
tain space of time. 

The clepsydra used in the courts of justice, how- 
ever, was, properly speaking, not a horologium; but 
smaller ones, made of glass, and of the same simple 
structure, were undoubtedly used very early in 
families for the purposes of ordinary life, and for 
dividing the day into twelve equal parts. In these 
glass clepsydrae the division into twelve parts 
must have been visible, either on the glass globe 
itself, or in the basin into which the water flowed. 
These instruments, however, did not show the time 
quite correctly all the year round: first, because 
the water ran out of the clepsydra sometimes 
quicker and sometimes slower, according to the 
different temperature of the water (Plut. Quaest. 
Nat. 7); and secondly, because the length of the | 
hours varied in the different seasons of the year. | 
To remove the second of these defects the inside | 
of the clepsydra was covered with a coat of wax | 
during the shorter days, and when they became 
longer the wax was gradually taken away again 
(Aen. Tact. ¢. 22,§ 10). Plato is said to have used | 
a yuKTepivov @poddy.oy in the shape of a large clep- | 
sydra, which indicated the hours of the night, and | 
seems to have been of a complicated structure. 
This instance shows that at an early period im- | 
provements were made on the old and simple clep- 
sydra. But all these improvements were excelled 
by the ingenious invention of Ctesibius (q. v.), a 
celebrated mathematician of Alexandria (about 
B.C. 135). It is called @poddytov bdpavdckov, and is 
described by Vitravius (ix. 9). Water was made 
to drop upon wheels which were thereby turned. 
The regular movement of these wheels was com- 
municated to a small statue, which, gradually ris- 
ing, pointed with a little stick to the hours marked 
on a pillar which was attached to the mechanism. 


It indicated the hours regularly throughout the 
year, but still required to be often attended to and 
regulated. This complicated clepsydra seems 
never to have come into general use, and was prob- 
ably found only in the houses of very wealthy per- 
sons. The sundial or gnomon, and a simpler kind 
of clepsydra, on the other hand, were much used 
down to a very late period. The twelve parts of 
the day were not designated by the name dpa until 
the time of the Alexandrian astronomers, and even 
then the old and vague divisions, described in the 
article Dims, were preferred in the affairs of com- 
mon life. At the time of the geographer Hippar- 
chus, however (about B.c. 150), it seems to have 
been very common to reckon by hours. 

There is still existing, though in ruins, a hor- 
ological building, which is one of the most inter- 


Ground-plan of the Horological Monument of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes at Athens. 


The structure is octagonal, with its faces to the 
points of the compass, On the northeast and north- 
west sides are distyle Corinthian porticos, giving 
access to the interior; and to the south wall is 
affixed a sort of turret, forming three-quarters of a 
circle, to contain the cistern which supplied water 
to the clepsydra in the interior. On the summit 
of the building was a bronze figure of a Triton, bold- 


| ing a wand in his hand; and this figure turned on 


a pivot, so that the wand always pointed above 
that side of the building which faced the wind 
then blowing. The directions of the several faces 
were indicated by figures of the eight winds on 
the frieze of the entablature. On the plain wall 
below the entablature of each face, lines are still 
visible which, with the gnomons that stood out 
above them, formed a series of sundials. In the 
centre of the interior of the building was a clepsy- 
dra, the remains of which are still visible, and are 
shown on the plan, where the dark lines represent 
the channels for the water, which was supplied 
from the turret on the south, and escaped by the 
hole in the centre. Three other Athenian horolo- 
gia are extant, one in the monument of Thrasyllus, 
another that of Phaedrus in the British Museum 
(C. I. G, 522), a third in the theatre of Dionysus, be- 
sides others from different parts of Greece. 

The first horologium with which the Romans 
became acquainted was the sundial (solarium, 
or horologium sciothericum), and was, according to 
some writers, brought to Rome by Papirius Cursor 
twelve years before the war with Pyrrhus, and 
placed before the temple of Quirinus (Pliny, H.N. 
vii. § 213). Varro stated that it was brought to 
Rome from Catina in Sicily, at the time of the First 
Punic War, by the consul M. Valerius Messala, and 
erected on a column behind the Rostra. But this 
solarium, being made for a different latitude, did 
not show the time at Rome correctly, Ninety-nine 
years afterwards, the censor Q. Marcius Philip- 
pus erected by the side of the old solarium a new — 
one, which was more carefully regulated according 


esting monuments at Athens. It is the structure 


to the latitude of Rome. But as sundials, how- 
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ever perfect they might be, were useless when the 
sky was cloudy, P. Scipio Nasica, in his censorship, 
B.C. 159, established a public clepsydra, which in- 
dicated the hours both of day and night. This 
clepsydra was in after-times generally called sola- 
rium (Cie. De N. D. ii. 34, 87). The word hora for 
hour was introduced at Rome at the time when 
the Romans became acquainted with the Greek 
horologia, and was in this signification well known 
at the time of Plautus (Pseud. 1307). After the 
time of Scipio Nasica, several horologia, chiefly 
solaria, seem to have been erected in various pub- 
lic places at Rome. A magnificent horologium 
was erected by Augustus in the Campus Mar- 
tius. It was a gnomon in the shape of an obelisk ; 
but Pliny (4. N. xxxvi. § 73) complains that in the 
course of time it had become incorrect. Horolo- 
gia of various descriptions seem also to have been 
commonly kept by private individuals (Cie. Ad Fam. 
xvi. 18, 3); and at the time of the emperors, the 
wealthy Romans used to keep slaves whose special 
duty it was to announce the hours of the day to 
their masters (Juv. x. 216, with Mayor’s note; Mart. 
viii. 67; Petron. 26). 

From the number of solaria which have been 
discovered in modern times in Italy (thirteen hav- 
ing been discovered in the neighbourhood of Rome 
alone), we must infer that they were very general- 
ly used among the ancients. The following illus- 
trations represent one of the simplest horologia 
which have been discovered; it seems to bear 
great similarity to that the invention of which 
Vitruvius ascribes to Berosus. It was discovered 
in 1741, on the hill of Tusculum, and is described 
by Zuzzeri (Venice, 1746), and by G. H. Martini, in 
his Abhandlung von den Sonnenuhren der Alten, p. 49 
(Leipzig, 1777). 


Horologium. (From Tusculum.) 


The following illustration shows the same sola- 
rium as restored by Zuzzeri: 


The same restored. 
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The breadth as well as the height (A O and P A) 
are somewhat more than eight inches, and the 
length (A B) a little more than sixteen inches, 
The surface (A O R B) is horizontal. S PQ T is 
the basis of the solarium, which, originally, was 
probably erected upon a pillar, Its side (A S T B) 
inclines somewhat towards the basis. This in- 
clination was called @yxAuya, or inclinatio solarii 
and enclima succisum (Vitruy. 1. ¢.), and shows the 
latitude or polar altitude of the place for which 
the solarium was made. The angle of the enclima 
is about 40° 43’, which coincides with the latitude 
of Tusculum. In the body of the solarium is the 
almost spherical excavation (H K DMIF N), which 
forms a double hemicyclium. Within this excava- 
tion the eleven hour-lines are marked which pass 
through three semicircles (H LN, KE F,and D M 1), 
The middle one (K E F) represents the equator, 
the two others the tropic lines of winter and sum- 
mer. The curve representing the summer tropic 
is somewhat more than a semicircle, the other two 
curves somewhat smaller. The ten middle parts 
or hours in each of the three curves are all equal 
to one another; but the two extreme ones, though 
equal to each other, are by one-fourth smaller than 
the rest. In the middle (G) ofthe curve(DKHNIT), 
there is a little square hole, in which the gnomon or 
pointer must have been fixed, and a trace of it is 
still visible in the lead by means of which it was 
fixed. It must have stood in a perpendicular posi- 
tion upon the surface (A B R O), and at a certain 
distance from the surface it must have turned in 
a right angle above the spheric excavation, so that 
its end (C) extended as far as the middle of the 
equator, as it is restored in the last illustration. 

Clepsydrae were used by the Romans in their 
camps, chiefly for the purpose of measuring accu- 
rately the four watches into which the night was 
divided (Caes. B. G. v. 13). 

The custom of using clepsydrae as a check upon 
the speakers in the courts of justice at Rome is 
said to have been introduced by a law of Cn. Pom- 
peius, in his third consulship (Tac. De Clar. Orat, 
38), who adds, before that time the speakers had 
been under no restrictions, but spoke as long as 
they deemed proper. But there is some inaccuracy 
here, as Cicero in B.c. 70 (In Verr. i. 9, 25) speaks 
of his legitimae horae; in B.c. 63 (Pro Rab. Perd. 
2, 6) his defence is limited to half an hour; and in 
B.c.59 (Pro Flacc. 33, 82) six hours are allotted. At 
Rome, as at Athens, the time allowed to the speak- 
ers depended upon the importance of the case. 
Pliny (Zpist. ii. 11) states that on one important 
occasion he spoke for nearly five hours, ten large 
clepsydrae haying been granted to him by the 
judices, but the case was so important that four 
others were added. (Cf. Pliny, Hpist. vi. 2.) The 
law of Pompeius only limited the time during 
which the accuser was allowed to speak to two 
hours, while the accused was allowed three hours 
in the case of prosecutions de vi. It is clear from 
the case of Pliny (Hpist. iv. 9) and others that this 
restriction was not observed on all occasions. An 
especial officer was at Rome as well as at Athens 
appointed to stop the clepsydra during the time 
when documents were read (Apul. Apolog. i, and 
ii.). See Ernesti, De Solariis, in his Opuscul. Phi- 
lolog. et Crit. pp. 21-31; Wopcke, Disquisitionee 
Arch. Math. Circa Solaria Veterum (Berlin, 1842) ; 
Becker-G6ll, Gallus, ii. pp. 407 foll.; and especially 
Marquardt, Privatl. pp. 370 foll. 


* HOROSCOPUS 


Horoscépus. A horoscope. See ASTRONOMIA, 
p. 146. 

Horreum (cpeiov, cvropuAakeioy, dmoOnkn). (1) 
A granary, especially at Rome a public granary, 
in which grain was stored at the expense of the 
State for distribution to the people. (See FRUMEN- 
TARIAE LEeGEs.) (2) A warehouse or storehouse 
where anything might be deposited for safe-keep- 
ing. These,were common at Rome under the Em- 
pire, and were used for the storage of securities, 
money, goods, ete. (Cod. iv. 24, 9; Dig. i. 15, 3). 
Keepers of horrea in either sense of the word were 
called horrearii or vilici ex horreis. 

Horse-races. See Circus; HIPPODROMUS. 


Horta or Hortanum. Now Orte; a town in 
Etruria, at the junction of the Nar and the Tiber, 
so called from the Etruscan goddess Horta, whose 
temple at Rome always remained open. (Cf. Miil- 
ler, Die Etrusker, ii. p. 62.) 

Hortdlus, See HORTENSIUS (2). 


Hortator (keNevorns). On board ship, the offi- 
cer who gave out the chant (kéAevopa), which was 
sung or played to make the rowers keep the stroke, 


encourage them 
at their work 
(Ovid, Met. iii. 
GLIA ci V eng: 
Aen.v.177; Serv. 
ad loc.), whence 
the name (solet 
; Owe: hortator remiges 
(From the Vatican Vergil.) hortarier, Plaut. 
Mere. iv. 2,5). He sat on the stern of the vessel, 
with a truncheon in his hand, which he used to 
beat the time, as represented in the above illus- 
tration. 

Hortensia. The daughter of the orator Horten- 
_sius (q. v.), who inherited her father’s eloquence. 


Le /) 


Hortator. 


a £ 


and, as it were, | 
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When the members of the Second Triumvirate had | 


imposed a heavy tax upon the Roman matrons and 
no one of the other sex dared to espouse their 
cause, Hortensia appeared as their advocate, and 
made so able a speech that a large portion of the 
burden was removed (Val. Max. viii. 3, 3). This 
harangue was extant in Quintilian’s time, who 
speaks of it with praise (Quint. i. 1, 6). 
Hortensius, Quintus. (1) A celebrated orator, 
who began to distinguish himself by his eloquence 


fore Cicero. He served at first as a common sol- 
dier, and afterwards as military tribune, in the 
Social War. In the contest between Marius and 
Sulla he remained neutral, and was one of the 
twenty quaestors established by Sulla. He after- 
wards obtained in succession the offices of aedile, 
praetor, and consul. As an orator he for a long 
time shared the reputation of Cicero; but, as his 
orations are lost, we can only judge of him by the 
account which his rival gives of his abilities. 
“Nature had given him,” says Cicero, in his Brutus 
(88), “so splendid a memory that he never had any 
need of committing to writing any discourse which 
he had thought over; while, after his opponent 
had finished speaking, he could recall, word by 
word, not only what the other had said, but also 
the authorities which had been cited against him- 
self. His industry was indefatigable. He never 
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let a day pass without speaking in the Forum, or 
preparing himself to appear on the morrow ; of- 
tentimes he did both. He excelled particularly 
in the art of dividing his subject, and in then re- 
uniting it in a luminous manner, adapting, at the 
same time, even some of the arguments which had 
been urged against him. His diction was noble, 
elegant, and rich; his voice strong and pleasing ; 
his gestures carefully studied.” The eloquence 
of Hortensius would seem, in fact, to have been of 
the showy species called Asiatic, which flourished 
in the Greek colonies of Asia Minor, and was in- 
finitely more florid and ornamental than the ora- 
tory of Athens, or even of Rhodes, being full 
of brilliant thoughts and sparkling expressions. 
This glowing style of rhetoric, though deficient in 
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Hortensius. (Villa Albani, Rome.) 


solidity and weight, was not unsuitable in a young 


;man; and, being further recommended by a beau- 


_ tiful cadence of periods, met with great applause. 
in the Roman Forum at the age of nineteen. He was | 


born of a plebeian family, B.c. 114, eight years be- | rect this exuberance; and his somewhat tawdry 


But Hortensius, as he advanced in life, did not eor- 


taste in phraseology, which, even in his earliest 
years, had occasionally excited ridicule among 
the senators, being now totally inconsistent with 
his advanced age and dignity, his reputation in 
consequence waned. Possibly, too, from his de- 
clining health and strength, which greatly failed 
in his latter years, he may not have been able 
to give its full effect to that showy rhetoric in 
which he had indulged. A constant toothache 
and swelling in the jaws greatly impaired his 
powers of elocution and utterance, and became 
at length so severe as to accelerate his end. 
A few months, however, before his death, which 
happened in B.C. 50, he pleaded for his nephew 
Messala, who was accused of illegal canvassing, 
and acquitted more in consequence of the exer- 
tions of his uncle than the justice of his cause. 
So discreditable, indeed, was the case esteemed 
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that, though the speech of Hortensius had been | into them (Varr. R. R. iii. 3); yet such was his re- 


much admired, he was received, on entering the 
theatre on the following day, with loud hisses 
(Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 2). The speech, however, re- 
vived all the admiration of the public for his ora- 
torical talents, and convinced them that, had he 
possessed the same perseverance as Cicero, he 
would not have been inferior to that orator. 

Tt appears from Macrobius that Hortensius was 
much ridiculed by his contemporaries on account of 
his affected gestures. In pleading, his hands were 
constantly in motion, whence he was often attacked 
by his adversaries in the Forum for resembling an 
actor; and on one occasion he received from his 
opponent the appellation of Dionysia, the name of 
a celebrated dancing-girl (Aul. Gell. i.5). The act- 
ors Aesopus and Roscius frequently attended his 
pleadings to catch his gestures and imitate them 
on the stage (Val. Max. viii. 10). Such, indeed, was 
his exertion in action that it was commonly said 
that it could not be determined whether people 
went to hear or to see him. Like Demosthenes, 
he selected and pnt on his dress with the most 
studied care and neatness. He is said not only 
to have prearranged his gestures, but also to have 
adjusted the folds of his toga before a mirror 
when about to go to the Forum. He so arranged 
his gown that the folds did not fall by chance, but 
were formed with great care by help of a knot 
carefully tied and concealed by his robe, which 
apparently flowed carelessly around him (Macrob. 
Sat. iii. 13). Macrobius also records a story of his 
instituting an action of damages against a person 
who had jostled him while walking in this elabo- 
rate dress, and had ruffled his toga when he was 
about to appear in public with his drapery adjust- 
ed according to his favourite arrangement. 


Hortensius stood, for thirteen years, at the head | 


of the Roman bar; and being, in consequence, 
engaged during that long period on one side 
or other in every case of importance, he soon 
amassed an enormous fortune. He lived, too, with 
a magnificence corresponding to his wealth. His 
house at Rome formed the nucleus of the imperial 
palace, which was enlarged from the time of 
Augustus to that of Nero, till it nearly covered 
the whole Palatine Mount and branched over oth- 
er hills. (See PaLatiuM.) Besides his mansion 
in Rome, he possessed villas at Tusculum, Bauli, 
and Laurentum, where he was accustomed to give 
the most elegant and elaborate entertainments. 
His olive plantations he is said to have regularly 
moistened with wine; and, on one occasion, during 
the hearing of an important case in which he was 
engaged with Cicero, he begged the latter to change 
with him the previously arranged order of plead- 
ing, as he was obliged to go to the country to pour 
wine on a favourite plane-tree, which grew near 
his Tusculan villa (Macrob. Sat. iii. 13). Notwith- 
standing this profusion, his heir found no less than 
10,000 casks of wine in his cellar after his death 
(Pliny, H. N. xiv. 14). Besides his taste for wine 
and fondness for plantations, he indulged in a pas- 
sion for pictures and fish-ponds. At his Tusculan 
villa he built a hall for the reception of a painting 
of the expedition of the Argonauts, by the painter 
Cydias, which cost the sum of 144,000 sesterces. 
At his country-seat near Bauli, on the sea-shore, 
he vied with Lucullus and Philippus in the extent 
of his fish- ponds, which were constructed at an 
immense cost, and so formed that the tide flowed 


luctance to diminish the supply that when he gave 
entertainments at Bauli he generally sent to the 
neighbouring town of Puteoli to buy the fish; and 
Varro declares that a friend could more easily get 
his chariot-mules out of his stable than a mullet 
from his ponds. He was more anxious about the 
welfare of his fish than the health of his slaves, 
and less solicitous that a sick servant might not 
take what was unfit for him than, that his fish 
might not drink water which was unwholesome, 
It is even said (Pliny, H. N.ix.55) that he was so 
passionately fond of a particular lamprey as to shed 
tears for its untimely death.. At his Laurentan 
villa, Hortensius had a wooded park of fifty acres 
encompassed with a wall. This enclosure he 
called a nursery of wild beasts, all of which came 
for their food at a certain hour on the blowing of 
a horn. See Forsyth, Hortensius (London, 1879). 
(2) Son of the preceding, called also HorTaLus, a 
dissipated person who fought on Caesar’s side in 
the Civil War. In B.c. 44, after Caesar’s death, he 
joined Brutus and put to death C. Antonius, broth- 
er of the triumyir. After the battle of Philippi, 
Hortalus was himself taken and slain. : 
Hortus (xyos). A garden. Gardens among 
the ancients were usually of a strictly utilitarian 
character. Even the mythical garden-of Alcinoiis, 
described in the Odyssey (vii: 112-130), is divided 
into a fruit- garden, a vineyard, and a kitchen- 
garden, with no mention of flowers, -and when, in 
later times, flower-gardens are spoken of (e. g. 
Knrous evoders, Aristoph. Aves, 1066), they are prob- 
ably gardens in which flowers were cultivated -for 
profit. The ancients, in fact, had much less love 
of landscape beauties than the moderns, and some 
of their garden arrangements seem shocking: to 
modern taste. Longus (Pastoralia, ii. 3) describes 
a garden in which flowers were mingled with 
fruits; and Plutarch says that the beauty of roses 
and violets is enhanced by’ planting them side 
by side with onions and leeks! -The:suburbs of 
Athens abounded in market-gardens, which sup- 
plied the city with both flowers and vegetables 
(Pliny, H. NV. xxxvi.18). Plato speaks of books on 
gardening (Min. p. 316 EE). i:ai3 d 
Roman gardens are described in.two letters of 
the Younger Pliny (ii. 17; v. 6), from which it, ap- 
pears that they were rather prim and formal in 
their plan, with regular walks'(dmbulationes) lined 
by closely-clipped hedges of box, yew, and cypress; 
and diversified with statues, pyramids, and sum- 
mer-houses (diaetae). As in modern Italy and in 
France under Louis XV., so at Rome the trees 
and shrubs were often cut into figures of animiuls, 
ships, letters, and grotesque forms (ars topiaria), 
so that the regular name for an ornamental garden- 
er is topiarius. (Cf. Pliny, H. N..xvi. 140; xxi. 68; 
xxii. 76.) The principal flowers known to the an- 
cients were the rose, violet, crocus, narcissus, lily, 
iris, poppy, amaranth, and gladiolus. ; 
Conservatories with windows: closed’ by specu- 
laria (windows of tale) are :mentioned by ‘the 
writers of the first century Aw. (Mart, viii. 14 and 
68; Sen. Epist. 90; Pliny, Lpist.-ii/17).. Columella 
speaks of forcing-houses for grapes and melons. 
For flowers in private honses see Domus. ; 
Ornamental gardens were called viridaria. The 
regular name for a gardener is cultor hortorum, 
vilicus, viridarius, and topiarius. » . . i" 
Hortus PENSILIS is a term meaning (1) a hang- 
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ing (i.e. terraced) garden (see BABYLON) ; and (2) 
a frame like our frames for melons and cucumbers, 
and used for forcing vegetables and fruits. See 
Pliny, H. N. xix. 64. 

Horus (‘Qpos, Egyptian Har). An Egyptian 
god, the son of Osiris and Isis. At the death of 
his father he was still a child, but when he had 
grown to be a stalwart youth (Harver—i. e. 
“stronger Horus”), he overcame and captured 
Typhon, the murderer of his father, after a com- 
bat lasting over many days, and handed him over 
to Isis, who, however, let him go free. By the 
Egyptians he was deemed the victorious god of 
light, who overcame darkness, winter, and drought, 
and was identified with Apollo by the Greeks. He 
is often represented with the head of a sparrow- 
hawk, which was sacred to him. He must be dis- 
tinguished from a younger Horus, the Harpocrates 
of the Greeks (in Egyptian Harpechruti—i. e. 
“Har, the Child”), who was received by Isis from 
Osiris in the under-world, and is the representa- 
tive of the winter-sun, and also the image of early 
vegetation, and therefore identified with Priapus 
(q. v.). Statues represent him as a naked boy 
with his finger on his mouth. Misunderstanding 
this symbol of childhood, the Greeks made him 
the god of Silence and Secrecy. Afterwards, in 
the time when mysteries were in vogue, his wor- 
ship was widely extended among the Greeks, and 
also among the Romans. See Beauregard, Les Di- 
vinités Egyptiennes (Paris, 1866); and Iss. 


Hostia. <A victim. See SACRIFICIUM. 


Hostilia. Now Ostiglia; a small town in Gal- 
lia Cisalpina, on the Po, and on the road from Mu- 
tina Verona; the birthplace of Cornelius Nepos. 


Hostilius, TULLus. See TULLUS HOsTILIUvs. 

Hostis. See HospitiuM in Appendix. 

Hostius. A Roman poet, perhaps a contempo- 
rary of Lucilius the satirist. He wrote a poem 
on the Istrian War, which took place in B.c. 178. 
Some fragments of this have reached our time. 
Hostius wrote also metrical annals, after the man- 
ner of Ennius. See Bergk, Al. Schr. i. 252. 

Hotels. See CAUPONA. 

Hounds. See Canis. 

Hour-glass. See HOROLOGIUM. 

House. See Domus. 

House-breakers. See EFFRACTOR. 

Household Gods. See LARES; PENATEs. 

House-rent. See Domus, p. 541. 

Hunnéric. King of the Vandals in Africa (A.D, 
477-484), succeeding his father Genseric. His reign 
is memorable for his persecution of the Christians. 


Hunni (Ovvvor, Xodvor). An Asiatic people who 
dwelt for some centuries in the plains of Tartary, 
and were formidable to the Chinese Empire long 
before they were known to the Romans. It was 
against them, in fact, that the famous Chinese 
wall was built. A portion of the nation crossed 
into Europe, and were allowed by Valens to settle 
in Thrace, A.D. 376. Under their king, Attila (a.p. 
434-453), they devastated the fairest portions of 
the Empire; but a few years after Attila’s death 
their power was completely destroyed by the 
Turks. 

The Huns were probably remotely descended 
from the Hiung-nu, a race of Turkish (“Turani- 
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an”) stock, though fable declared them to be the 
offspring of the Scythian witches and the unclean 
and infernal spirits with whom these witches con- 
sorted in the desert. They are described as be- 
ing dark, stunted, and uncouth, with shrill voices. 
Like the Mongolians, they were a race of horse- 
man, fighting with bone-tipped javelins and with 
slings and lassoes. They ate meat nearly raw, and 
herbs; and wore the hides of wild beasts. See De 
Guignes, Histoire Générale des Huns (1756); Neu- 
mann, Die Volker des siidlichen Russland (2d ed. 
1855); Thierry, Histoire d’Attila (4th ed. 1874); 
and Howorth, in the Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute (English) for 1872-74. 


Hunting. See VENATIONES. 


Hyacinthia (ra ‘Yaxiv6.a). A festival, celebrated 
for three days in the summer of each year, at 
Amyclae, in honour of Apollo and his unhappy 
favourite Hyacynthus (q. v.). Miiller gives strong 
reasons for supposing that the Hyacinthia was 
originally a festival of Demeter. Like other festi- 
vals in honour of nature, the festival of the Hya- 
cinthia, celebrated by the Spartans at Amyclae for 
three days in July, down to the time of the Roman 
emperors, was connected with the expression of 
grief at the death of vegetation, of joy over the 
harvest, and of cheerful trust in the re-awaken- 
ing of nature. On the first day, which was dedi- 
cated to silent mourning, sacrifice to the dead was 
offered at the grave of Hyacinthus, which was un- 
der the statue of Apollo in the temple at Amyclae. 
The following day was spent in public rejoicing 
in honour of Apollo, in which all the populace, in- 
cluding the slaves, took part. They went in fes- 
tal procession with choruses of singing boys and 
girls, accompanied by harps and flutes, to the 
temple of Apollo, where games and competitions, 
sacrifices and entertainments to one another took 
place, and a robe, woven by the Spartan women, 
was offered to the god. 


Hyacinthus (‘Yaxw6os). (1) Son of King Amyclas, 
of Amyclae in Laconia, and of Diomedes. He was 
beloved for his beauty by Apollo and Zephyrus. 
As Apollo was one day teaching the boy how to 
play at quoits, on the banks of the river Eurotas, 
the wind-god in his jealousy drove the quoit with 
such violence against the head of Hyacinthus that 
the blow killed him. From his blood Apollo caused 
a flower of the same name to spring up, with the 
exclamation of woe, AI, AI, marked upon its pet- 
als. (See AraAx.) Hyacinthus, like Adonis, is a 
personification of vegetation, which flourishes in 
the spring-time, bnt is scorched and killed by the 
glowing heat of the summer sun, which is symbol- 
ized by the quoit or discus. (2) The flower sprung 
from the blood of Hyacinthus, described in the 
older poets as dark but later as rather light; so 
that several flowers have been included under the 
name. (3) The jacinth, or perhaps the sapphire, 

HyAades (‘Yades). According to some, the daugh- 
ters of Atlas and sisters of the Pleiades. The best 
accounts, however, make them to have been the 
nymphs of Dodona, to whom Zeus confided the 
nurture of Bacchus. Pherecydes gives their names 
as Ambrosia, Coronis, Eudora, Dioné, Aesula, and 
Polyxo. Hesiod, on the other hand, calls them 
Phaesula, Coronis, Cleea, Phaeo, and Eudora. The 
names generally given to the seven stars are Am- 
brosia, Eudora, Pedilé, Coronis, Polyxo, Phyto, and 
Dioné or Thyené. The Hyades went about with 
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their divine charge, communicating his discovery 
to mankind, until, being chased with him into 
the sea by Lycurgus, Zeus, in compassion, raised 
them to the skies and transformed them into 
stars. According to the more common legend, 
however, the Hyades, having lost their brother 
Hyas, who was killed by a bear or lion, or, as Ti- 
maeus says, by an asp, were so disconsolate at his 
death that they pined away and died; and after 
death they were changed into stars (Hyg. Fab. 
192). The stars called Hyades (Yddes) derived 
their name from vewy, “to make wet,” “to rain,” be- 
cause their setting, at both the evening and morn- 
ing twilight, was for the Greeks and Romans a 
sure presage of wet and stormy weather, these two 
periods falling respectively in the latter half of 
April and November. Horace, with a double allu- 
sion to both fable and physical phenomena, calls 
the stars in question tristes Hyadas (Carm. i. 3, 14). 
The Roman writers sometimes call these stars by 
the name of Suculae, “little pigs,” for which epi- 
thet Pliny assigns a singular derivation. Accord- 
ing to this writer, the Roman farmers mistook the 
etymology of the Greek name Hyades, and de- 
duced it, not from vew, “to rain,” but from és, 
“a sow” (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 26). It is more prob- 
able, however, that Suculae was the oldest Ro- 
man name, given before the Greek appellation 
was known, and to be compared with our pop- 
ular astronomical terms such as “the Dipper,” 
“Charles’s Wain,” etc. Isidorus derives the term 
Suculae from succus, in the sense of ‘moist- 
ure” or “wet” (a succo et pluviis, Isidor. Orig. iii. 
70), an etymology which has found its way into 
many later works. Some grammarians, again, 
sought to derive the name Hyades from the Greek 
Y (upsilon), in consequence of the resemblance 
which the cluster of stars bears to that letter. 

The Hyades, in the celestial sphere, are at the 
head of the Bull (ézi tod Bovxpavov). 


Hyd@los (jados). Glass. See VITRUM. 


, Hyampéa (‘Yayreia). One of the two lofty 
rocks which rose perpendicularly from behind 
Delphi, and obtained for Parnassus the epithet 
of dixopudos, or the two-headed (Eurip. Phoen. 234 ; 
Herod. viii. 39). The other was called Nauplea. 
It was from these elevated crags that culprits and 
sacrilegious criminals were hurled. See PARNAS- 
SUS. 

Hyampélis (‘Yayrods). A town in Phocis, east 
of the Cephissus, near Cleonae, founded by the 
Hyantes. It was first destroyed by Xerxes, and 
afterwards rebuilt to be destroyed again in part 
by Philip and the Amphictyons. 


Hyantes ("Yayres). The ancient inhabitants of 
Boeotia, from which country they were expelled 
by the Cadmeans. Part of the Hyantes emigrated 
to Phocis, where they founded Hyampolis and part 
to Aetolia. The poets use the adjective Hyantius 
as equivalent to Boeoticus. 


Hyas ("Yas). The son of Atlas, and father or 
brother of the Hyades (q. v.), and said to be the 
ancestor of the Hyantes (q. v.). 

Hybla ("¥8A7). Three towns in Sicily. (1) 
MAIOR (7 peydAn), on the southern slope of Mount 
Aetna and on the river Symaethus, was originally 
a town of the Siculi. (2) MmNor (7 puxpa), after- 
wards called Megara. (3) Hera®a, in the south 
of the island, on the road from Syracuse to Agri- 
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gentum. It is doubtful from which of these three 
places the Hyblaean honey came, so frequently 
mentioned by the poets. 

Hybreas (‘YSpéas). (1) A Carian, a native of 
Mylasa, who was well known as an orator in the 
time of M. Antonius, the triumvir. (2) A Cretan 
lyric poet, the author of a drinking-song preserved 


in Athenaeus and edited by Griifenhan (Mulhausen, 
1834). 

Hybreos Graphé (vSpews ypady). In Attic 
law, a criminal prosecution for assault or personal 
violence of any kind. In it any penalty might be 
demanded, and in extreme cases, death. The case 
was tried before a Heliastic court. 


Hyceara (ra"Yxxapa). A town of the Sicani on 
the north coast of Sicily, west of Panormus, taken 
by the Athenians, and its inhabitants sold as slaves, 
B.C. 415. Among the captives was the beautiful 
Timandra, the mistress of Alcibiades and the moth- 
er of Lais. The place was said to get its name 
from the fish dkac. 


| Hydarnes (‘YOdpyys). One of the seven Per- 
| Sians who conspired against the Magi, B.c. 621. 
See PERSIA. 


Hydaspes (‘Yodaorns). The modern Jhelum; 
the northernmost of the five great tributaries of 
the Indus, which, with the Indus itself, water the 
great plain of northern India, which is bounded 
on the north by the Himalaya range, and which is 
now called the Punjab—i. e. five rivers. The Hy- 
daspes falls into the Acesines (Chen4b), which it- 
self falls into the Indus. The epithet fabulosus, 
which Horace applies to the Hydaspes, refers to 
the marvellous stories current among the Romans, 
who knew next to nothing about India. See INpIa. 


Hydra. See HERACLES, p. 790. 

Hydraotes (‘Ydpawrns). A tributary to the In- 
dus, now the Ravi. Strabo and Quintus Curtius 
call it the Hyarotes or Hyarotis. 


Hydraulus (vdpavidos). A water-organ. Accord- 
ing to Athenaeus, it was the invention of Ctesibius 
of Alexandria (q. v.), who evidently took the idea of 
his organ from the syrinx or Pandean pipes, a mu- 
sical instrument of the highest antiquity among 
the Greeks. His object being to employ a row of 
pipes of great size, and capable of emitting the most 
powerful as well as the softest sounds, he contrived 
the means of adapting keys with levers (ayxovi- 
oxo), and with perforated sliders (mapara) to open 
and shut the mouths of the pipes (yAwoodKoua), a 
supply of wind being obtained, without intermis- 
sion, by bellows, in which the pressure of water 
performed the same part which is fulfilled in the 
modern organ by a weight (Hero, Spirit. 228). On 
this account the instrument invented by Ctesibius 
was called the water- organ (UdpavAcs, bOpavAtKoy 
épyavoy, Heron, Spirit. ; h ydraulica machina, Vitruy. 
x. 13; hydraulus, Pliny, H.N. ix. § 24; Cie. Tuse, iit. 
18, § 43). It is described in an epigram by the em- 


| peror Julian (Brunck, Anal. ii. 403 = Anth., Pal. ix. 


365), who mentions the swift fingers of the per- 
former, but not the water-bellows; and more 
clearly in the lines of Claudian (De Manl. Theod. 
Cons. 316-319). We have here the keys, the in- 
numerable pipes of metal, the lever as large as a 
beam which sets the water in motion. Its pipes 
were partly of bronze (yaAkeu) dpoupa, Julian ; seges 


aéna, Claudian), and partly of reed (Sdvakes, Julian). 
The number of its stops, and consequently of its 
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rows of pipes, varied from one to eight, so that 
Tertullian (De Anima, 14) describes it with reason 
as an exceedingly complicated instrument. We 
are still in the dark as to the exact part played by 
the water, which, besides, must have rendered the 
instrument much less portable. As invented by 
Ctesibius, the organ was doubtless hydraulic: but 
the epigram of Julian omits all mention of the wa- 
ter, and probably, in later times, the mechanism 
was simplified and the bellows blown directly by 
the pedal, as in the modern harmonium. 

' The organ was well adapted to gratify the Ro- 
man people in the splendid entertainments pro- 
vided for them by the emperors and other opulent 
persons. Nero was very curious about organs, 
both in regard to their musical effect and their 
mechanism (Suet.' 
Ner. 41,54). Acon- 
torniate coin ‘of: 
thisemperorin the 
British Museum’ 
(see illustration ) 
shows a smallior-: 
gan with a sprig) 
of laurel on one 
side. and a ,man 
standing on: the . \ 
other. The.gener-, 
al form of the or- 
gan is also clearly. 
exhibited in-a... 
poem by Publilius, , 
Porphyrius Optatianus, describing the instrument, 
and composed of.yerses so constructed as to show 
both the lower. part which contained the bellows, 
the wind-chést which lay upon it, and over this 
the row of twenty-six pipes. These are represent- 
ed by twenty-six lines, which increase in length 
each by one letter, until the last line is twice as 
long as the first (Wernsdorf, Poetae Lat. Min. vol. 
ii. pp. 394-413). 

» There can be little doubt that ddpavAns, hydraula 
or hydraules, denotes the organist (Suet. Ner. 54; 
Petron. Sat.36); ; ‘See Musica. 


' Hydréa (Ydpéa). The modern Hydra; a small 
isiand in the Gulf of Hermioné, off Argolis (He- 
rod. iii. 59; and E. Curtius, Peloponnesos, ii. p. 
456). % 

Hyadria (idpia). (1) A vessel for holding water. 
(2) A balloting-urn in the Attic law-courts. (See 
SITELLA.) (8) A cinerary urn. 

Hydriaphoria (idpiaopia). “The carrying of 
a water-pot,” a service performed by the wives of 
resident aliens at the Panathenaea (q. v.). See 
SCIADEPHORIA.: 

Hydroméli (idpdueds). See Vinum. 

Hydruntum or Hydrus (‘Ydpois).. The modern 
Otranto. One of the most ancient towns of 
Calabria, situated on the southeast coast, near a 
mountain of the same name. It had a good har- 
bour, from which persons frequently crossed over 
to Epirus. 

Hygiea (‘Yyieia). In Greek mythology, the 
goddess of Health, daughter of Asclepius (Aescu- 
lapius), with whom she is often worshipped. In 
works of art she is represented by his side, as a 
maiden of kindly aspect, with a serpent to whom 
she is giving drink from a saucer. As the giver 


; Organ, from a coin of Nero. 
(British Museum.) 
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| writers, as the language shows. 


of mental health, she is sometimes confused with 
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Athené Hygiea (Aesch. Eumen. 522). By the Ro- 
mans she was identified with Salus (q. v-). 

Hyginus. (1) Gaius Ivurius. A celebrated 
grammarian. He is mentioned by Suetonius as a 
native of Spain, though some have supposed him 
an Alexandrian, and to have been brought to Rome 
after the capture of that city by Caesar. Hyginus 
was a freedman of Augustus Caesar, and was put 
by that emperor in charge of the library on the 
Palatine Hill. (See BrstiotHEca.) He also gave 
instruction to numerous pupils. Hyginus was inti- 
mately acquainted with Ovid and other writers of 
the day, and was said to be the imitator of Cor- 
nelius Alexander, a Greek grammarian. Some sup- 
pose him to have been the faithless friend of whom 
Ovid complains in his Jbis. His works, which were 
numerous, are frequently quoted by the ancients 
with great respect. The principal ones appear to 
have been: (a) De Situ Urbium Italicarum; (b) De 
Troianis Familiis; (c) De Claris Viris; (d) De Pro- 
prietatibus Deorum; (e) De Diis Penatibus; (f) A 
commentary on Vergil; (g) A treatise on Agricult- 
ure. These are all lost. Those which are extant, 
and are ascribed to Hyginus, were possibly written 
by another individual of the same name. These 
are: (a) Fabularum Liber, a collection of 277 fables, 
taken for the most part from Grecian sources, and 
embracing all the most important legends of an- 
tiquity. It is written in a very inferior style, but 
is still of great importance for the mythologist. 
Text by Schmidt (Jena, 1872), and see the paper 
by Wolfflin, Zur Kritik von Hyg. Fabeln, in the 
Philologus, x. 303. (6) De Astrologia, also called 
Poetica Astronomia. This, like the previous work, 
is in prose, and consists of four books, being partly 
astronomical and mathematical, partly mythologi- 
cal and philosophical in its character, since it gives 
the origin of the Catasterisms according to the 
legends of the poets. The proém of the work is 
addressed to a certain Quintus Fabius. This work 
is written in a careless manner, but is very impor- 
tant for obtaining a knowledge of ancient astron- 
omy, and for a correct understanding of the poets. 
Text by Bunte ( Dresden, 1875), and see Robert’s 
edition of the Catasterismi of Eratosthenes (Berlin, 
1878), (2) A gromatic writer of whom nothing is 
known, but to whom are often ascribed two works 
—one on legal boundaries (De Limitibus Constitu- 
endis), and one on castrametation (De Munitionibus 
Castrorum), though they are really by two different 
They are to be 
assigned ts the third century a.p. The text is to 
be found in the Lachmann-Rudorff editions of the 
Agrimensores (Berlin, 1848). 


Hyksos Kings. See AEGYPTUS, p. 28. 


Hylaeus (‘YAaios, i. e. “the Woodman”). The 
name of an Arcadian centaur who was slain by 
Atalanta when he pursued her. According to some 
legends, Hylaeus fell in the fight against the Lapi- 
thae, and according to others he was one of the 
centaurs slain by Heracles. 


Hylas ("Ydas). Son of Theodamas, king of the 
Dryopes, and the nymph Menodicé. He was a 
favourite of Heracles, whom he accompanied on 
the Argonautic expedition. When Heracles dis- 
embarked upon the coast of Mysia to cut himself 
a fresh oar, Hylas followed him to draw water from 
a fountain, whose nymphs drew the youth down 
into the water. The Argonauts having gone on 
their way, Heracles, with his sister’s son Polyphe- 
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mus, remained behind to search for him. On fail- 
ing to find him, he did not leave until he had taken 
hostages from the Mysians, and made them prom- 
ise that they would produce the boy either dead 
or alive. After that, the inhabitants of Cios 
(founded by Polyphemus and afterwards called 
Prusias) continually sought for Hylas, and sacri- 
ficed to him every year at the fountain, thrice call- 
ing him byname. The story of Hylas suggested a 
song of Thomas Moore’s, and is the subject of a 
poem, Hylas, by Bayard Taylor. See Calverly’s 
translation of the thirteenth idy] of Theocritus. 


Hylé ("YAn) and Hylae (*YAa). A small town 
in Boeotia, situated on Lake Hylicé, which was 
called after this town. 

Hylias. A river in Bruttium, separating the 
territories of Sybaris and Croton. 

Hylicé (7 “YAcx7 Aiuvn). See HYLE. 

Hylicus ("YXixos). A small river in Argolis near 
Troezen. 

Hyllus ("Y\Aos). The son of Heracles and Deia- 
nira, and husband of Iolé. When he and the rest 
of the children of Heracles, at their father’s death, 
were pursued everywhere by the enmity of Eurys- 
theus, they at last found succour from Theseus, 
or his son Demophon. When Eurystheus drew 
near with his army to compel the Athenians to 
give them up, Macaria, daughter of Heracles, freely 
offered herself up as a sacrifice for her brethren, 
who, aided by the Athenians, defeated the enemy, 
Eurystheus being slain as a fugitive by Hyllus 
himself. Having withdrawn from Attica to Thes- 
saly, Hyllus was adopted by the Dorian prince 
Aegimius, whom Heracles had once assisted in the 
war between the Lapithae and the Dryopes, under 


promise of his abdication of the royal power, to- | 


gether with a third part of the kingdom. Thus 
the rule over the Dorians passed to him and his 
descendants. When commanded by the Delphic 
oracle to attempt to conquer the kingdom of Eurys- 
theus immediately after “the third fruit,” he en- 
deavoured after the lapse of three years to invade 
the Peloponnesus by way of the Isthmus. He 
was, however, repulsed by Atreus, the successor of 
Eurystheus, and fell in single combat with Eche- 
mus, king of Tegea. It was in the “third genera- 
tion” after him that the sons of his grandson 
Aristomachus — viz. Temenus, Cresphontes, and 
Aristodemus—at last conquered the Peloponnesus, 
which was then under the rule of Tisamenus, son 
of Orestes. See HERACLIDAE. 

Hyllus (“YAXos). A river of Lydia, falling into 
the Hermus on its north side. 

Hymenaeus (‘Ypévaios) or Hymen (‘Ypryv). The 
Greek god of marriage and of the marriage-song 
named after him. He is sometimes described as 
the son of Apollo and a Muse (either Terpsichoré, 
Urania, or Calliopé), who had vanished on his own 
wedding-day, and was consequently always sought 
for at every wedding. He is also described as a son 
of the Thessalian Magnes and of the Muse Calliopé, 
and as beloved by Apollo and Thamyris; or as the 
son of Dionysus and Aphrodité, who lost his voice 
and life while singing the nuptial song at the 
marriage of Dionysus and Ariadné. According to 
Attic tradition, he was an Argive youth who, in 
the disguise of a girl, followed to the feast of De- 
meter at Eleusis a young Athenian maiden whom 
he loved without winning the consent of her par- 
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ents. Hymenaeus and some of the maidens who 
were celebrating the festival, were carried off by 
pirates, whom he afterwards killed in their sleep, 
and henceforth became the champion of all women 
and damsels. In art he is represented like Eros, 
as a beautiful, winged youth, only with a more 
serious expression, and carrying in his hand the 
marriage torch and: nuptial veil. The marriage- 
song called Hymenaeus, which is mentioned as ear- 
ly as Homer (JI. xviii. 493), was sung by young men 
and maidens, to the sound of flutes, during the 
festal procession of the bride from the house of her 
parents to that of the bridegroom. In character 
it was partly serious and partly humorous. The 
several parts always ended with an invocation of 
Hymenaeus. (See Catullus, 61 and 62, with the 
rendering by Sir Theodore Martin; and the article 
EPITHALAMIUM.) On the Roman god of weddings, 
see TALASSIO. 


Hymettus (‘Yunrros). A mountain in Attica, 
about three miles south of Athens, celebrated for 
its marble and its honey (Herod. vi. 187). See 
ATHENAE, 


Hymuus (vuvos). In general, an invocation of 
the gods, especially in the form of an ode sung by 
a choir, to the accompaniment of the cithara, while 
they stood round the altar. For the so-called 
Homeric Hymns (to Aphrodité, Hermes, Demeter, 
etc.), see the article Homrerus. For wedding 
hymns, see EPITHALAMIUM. For.the Orphic Hymns, 
see ORPHEUS. Many of the Pindaric odes, written 
in lyric measures, are to be classed as vuvor. (Cf. 
Aristoph. £q. 530.) Famous among Greek hymns 
is the noble hymn to Zeus by the Stoic Cleanthes 
(q. v.). See Musica. 

In Latin, examples of hymns in the older sense 
| are the songs of the Salii (carmina Saliaria), sung 
by the priests of Mars (see SaLit); the hymn of 
the Arval Brethren (see FRATRES ARVALES); the 
hymns composed by Horace (carmen saeculare) for 
the Ludi Saeculares in B.C. 17, and sung in honour 
of Diana and Apollo (see LuD1 SAECULARES); and 
some of later date, like the poem called Laws Her- 
culis, in 137 hexameters, by an anonymous author 
(see Bahrens in the Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 
etc., 105, 52. 503); the Hymnus Claudii ad Lunam 
(Poet. Lat. Min., ed. Biihrens, iii. 163); and the 
parodic hymn to Pan (id. iii. 170). 

The early Christian hymns in Greek and Latin 
are interesting. Of those in Greek, only a com- 
paratively few are written in the classic metres— 
e. g. those by Clemens Alexandrinus (about A.D. 
220), Englished by Dr. Dexter in his “ Shepherd of 
Early Youth ;” Gregory of Nanzianzus (A.D. 360), 
Synesius (A.D. 400), and Sophronius (A.D. 629). 
Others, and especially those used by the Eastern 
Church, are strongly Oriental in style, due to the 
constant study of the Jewish Psalter. No authors 
of Latin hymns are mentioned earlier than a.p. 
325, the date of the Council of Nice. Soon after, 
however, two great bymnologists—St. Hilary and 
St. Ambrose—appear, both in the fourth century, 
followed by Prudentius (A.D. 350-410), whose poems 
in 1860 reached a sixty-third edition; Sedulius of 
the same period; Venantius Fortunatus (A.D. 530— 
609), and Gregory the Great (a.D. 540-604). Some 
of the most magnificent of the Latin hymns are 
of unknown authorship. Such are the famous 
Veni, Creator Spiritus, popularly ascribed to Charle- 
magne, but really of earlier date; the hymn be- 
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ginning Verbum Dei, Deo Natum; and, above all, 
the sublime Dies Irae, the despair of translators, 
which is often attributed to Thomas of Celano, 
but on no sure authority (Mohnike, Hymnologische 
Forschungen, i. pp. 1-24). 

The Latin hymns are interesting from a linguis- 
tic and metrical standpoint, as usually reverting 
to the older and more natural accentual system 
of prosody instead of preserving the artificial 
and unpopular distinctions of syllabic quantity. 
Among the common people, in their folk-songs 
(e. g. the songs of the soldiers in their barracks 
and during the triumphs, the chants, spells, and 
nursery songs), the accentual system still sur- 
vived, and, as in the Instructiones of Commodianus, 
written in the third century A.D., the popular 
system sometimes made its way even into writ- 
ten literature. It was natural that the Christian 
hymns, being composed not for the learned and 
fastidious, but for the common people—for pro- 
vincials and non-Romans—should avail them- 
selves of the far freer range allowed by the loose 
laws of accent. Thus St. Augustine, even in the 
title of one of his psalms (Psalmus contra Partem 
Donati), shows his desire to escape from the rigid 
restrictions of the Augustan prosody —in other 
words, to write a canticum and not a carmen. In 
the later hymns, many metrical ingennities are 
introduced, such as the so-called leovine and other 
rhymes (see LEONINI VERSUS), of which a good 
account will be found in the introduction and 
notes to Archbishop Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry 
(London, 1874). 

For the Greek Christian hymns, see Christ and 
Paranika’s Anthologia Graeca Carminum Christi- 
anorum (1871); Chatfield’s Hymns of the Eastern 
Greek Christian Poets (1876)—the former giving the 
original text and the latter the English reading; 
und Petra, Hymnographie de UEglise - Grecque 
(1867); Analecta Sacra Inedita (Paris, 1876). On 
the Latin hymns, see the work of Trench already 
cited; Cardinal Newman’s Carmina Ecclesiae (1876); 
Du Méril, Poésies Populaires Latines (1843); Mone, 
Hymni Latini, 3 vols. (1853-55) ; and Duffield (1888), 

There is a dictionary of Hymnology by Julian 
(1888). On the versification of the Christian 
hymus (usually trochaic and iambic metres with 
a special preference for the iambic dimeter, with 
rhyme and frequent alliteration), see Schuch, De 
Poésis Latinae Rhythmis et Rimis (1851); Hiimer, 
Der iamb. Dimeter bei den christl.-lat. Hymnendich- 
tern der vorkaroling. Zeit (Vienna, 1876); id. Die 
diltesten lat.-christl. Rhythmen (Vienna, 1879); and 
the article RuyMrE. 


Hypacyris, Hypacaris, or Pacaris. A river in 
European Sarmatia, flowing through the country 
of the nomad Scythians and falling into the Sinus 
Carcinites in the Euxine Sea, 


Hypaea. See STOECHADES INSULAR. 


Hypaepa ("Yrama). A city of Lydia, on the 
southern slope of Mount Tmolus, near the north 
bank of the Cayster. 


Hypaethral Temple. A temple not covered by 
a roof, and in form usually decastyle. See Dérp- 
feld in the Mittheilungen d. deutschen archiol, Inst. 
zu Athen for 1891, pp. 334-344; and the article 
TEMPLUM. 


Hypdana (rd “Yrava) and Hyp&né (‘Yrdvy). A 
town in Elis belonging to the so-called Pentapolis. 
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Hyp&nis ("Yravs). The modern Bog; a river 
in European Sarmatia, falling into the Euxine Sea 
west of the Borysthenes (Herod. iv. 17, etc.). 


Hypaspistae (iraomorat). The shield-bearers 
in the Greek army, who followed the heavy-armed 
warriors and carried a portion of their burdensome 
equipment, principally the shield, the necessary 
baggage, and the usual provision for three days. 
Among the Macedonians the light infantry were 
so called to distinguish them from the heavy ¢a- 
Adyy:rat (see HopuitEs) and the archers. They 
wore a round felt hat (see CaustA), a linen jerkin, 
and had a long dagger and a short hand-pike. 
They were a standing body of 6000 men, and in 
war formed the king’s body-guard. See EXERCI- 
TUS. 

Hyp&ta (ra “Yrara). A town of the Aenianes in 
Thessaly, south of the Spercheus, whose inhabit- 
ants were notorious for witchcraft. It is now 
Neopatra (Turk. Batrajik). 


Hypatia (‘Yraria). A mathematician of Alex- 
andria, daughter of Theon, and still more celebrat- 
ed than her father. She was born about the end 
of the fourth century. In her studies she applied 
herself in particular to the philosophy of Plato. 
Following the example of her master, she resolved 
to add to her information by travelling; and, hay- 
ing reached Athens, attended there the lectures of 
the ablest instructors. On her return to her native 
city, she was invited by the magistrates to give 
lectures in philosophy, and Alexandria beheld a 
woman succeed to that long line of illustrious 
teachers which had rendered its school one of the 
most celebrated in the world, She was an Eclec- 
tic; but the exact sciences formed the basis of all 
her instruction, and she applied their demonstra- 
tions to the principles of the speculative sciences. 
She numbered among her disciples many celebrated 
men, among others Synesius, afterwards bishop 
of Ptolemais, who preserved during his whole life 
the most friendly feelings towards her, although 
she constantly refused to become a convert to 
Christianity. Hypatia united to a masculine in- 
tellect many of the attractions and all the virtues 
of her sex. Her dress was remarkable for its sim- 
plicity ; her conduct was always above suspicion ; 
and she knew well how to compel the respect of 
those of her auditors who felt the influence of her 
charms. AlJl idea of marriage was constantly re- 
jected by her as threatening to interfere with her 
devotion tc her favourite studies. Orestes, gov- 
ernor of Alexandria, admired the talents of Hypa- 
tia, and frequently had recourse to her for advice. 
He was desirous of repressing the too ardent zeal 
of St. Cyril, who saw in Hypatia one of the prin- 
cipal supports of paganism. The partisans of the 
bishop, on their side, beheld in the measures of the 
governor the result of the counsels of Hypatia; 
the most fanatical of their number, in March, a.p. 
415, seized upon Hypatia as she was proceeding to 
her school, forced her to descend from her chari- 
ot, and dragged her into a neighbouring church, 
where, stripped of her vestments, she was put to 
death by her brutal foes. Her body was hacked 
to pieces with oyster-shells, and the bloody re- 
mains were dragged through the streets and final- 
ly burned, 

The works of Hypatia were lost in the burning 
of the Alexandrian Library. In the number of these 
were a commentary on Diophantus, an Astronomi- 
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eal Canon, and a commentary on the Conics of Apol- 
lonius of Perga. The very names of her other pro- 
ductions are lost. The Greek Anthology contains 
an epigram in praise of Hypatia, attributed to Pau- 
lus Silentiarius. Canon Kingsley’s historical ro- 
mance (London, 1853) has done much to make her 
name familiar to English readers. See the ex- 
haustive monograph on Hypatia by Hoche in the 
Philologus, xv. 435 foll. (1860). 


Hypatodorus (‘Yrarodwpos). A Theban sculp- 
tor, who flourished about B.c. 372. 


Hyperbdlus (“Yzép8odos). An Athenian dema- 
gogue in the Peloponnesian War, of servile origin. 
In order to get rid of either Nicias or Alcibiades, 
Hyperbolus called for the exercise of the ostra- 
cism. But the parties endangered combined to 
defeat him, and the vote of exile fell on Hyperbo- 
lus himself—an application of that dignified pun- 
ishment by which it was thought to have been so 
debased that the use of it was never recurred to. 
Some years afterwards he was murdered by the 
oligarchs at Samos, B.c. 411 (Thue. viii. 74), 


Hyperborei (“YrepSopeo:, lit. “dwellers beyond | 


the north wind”). A people of Greek legend, 
whose existence was denied by some of the an- 
cients, while others endeavoured to define their 
position more precisely. They were said to dwell 
far in the North, where the sun rose and set only 
once a year—a fancy due, perhaps, to some dim 
report of the long arctic summer day. The fruits 
of the earth ripened quickly with them ; they lived 
in unbroken happiness, knowing no violence or 
strife, and reached the age of a thousand years; 
any who were weary of life casting themselves 
from a sacred rock into the sea. The myth is con- 
nected with the worship of the god of light, Apol- 
lo, who during the dark winter was supposed to 
visit them, as his priestly people, in a chariot 
drawn by swans; returning to Delphi for the sum- 
mer. There was a tradition in Delos that in ear- 
lier times they used to send to that island the 
first-fruits of their harvests by way of Dodona, 
Thessaly, and Euboea. 

Hyperborei Montes. Originally the mythical 
name of an imaginary range of mountains in the 
north of the earth. It was afterwards applied by 
the geographers to various chains; as, for exam- 
ple, the Caucasus, the Rhipaei Montes, and others. 


Hyperesia (‘Yrepeciy). The more ancient name 
of Aegira in Achaia. Pausanias (vii. 26) relates 
the story which accounts for the subsequent change 
of name. 

Hyperia (‘Yrépera). A fountain of Thessaly, 
placed by some in the vicinity of Argos Pelasgi- 
cum, while others think that it was near Pherae. 

Hyperides (‘Yzepeidns and “Yrepidns). One of 
the Ten Attic Orators, born about B.C. 390, son of 
the Athenian Glaucippus. He was a pupil of Plato 
and Isocrates, and won for himself an important 
position as a forensic and political orator, although 
his private life was not unblemished. As a states- 
man, he decidedly shared the views of Demos- 
thenes, and was his steadfast ally in the struggle 
against the Macedonian party. It is true that he 
afterwards (B.C. 324) took part in the prosecution 
of Demosthenes, when accused of having taken 
bribes from Alexander’s treasurer, Harpalus, and 
that he contributed to his condemnation on that 
charge. After the destruction of Thebes by Alex- 
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ander (335) it was only with difficulty that he and 
Demosthenes escaped being given up to the Mace- 
donians. After the death of Alexander (323) he 
was the chief instigator of the Lamian War, at the 
unfortunate conclusion of which he and Demos- 
thenes (who had been reconciled to one another in 
the meantime) and other patriots were condemned 
to death by the Macedonian party. He fled for 
sanctuary to a temple in Aegina, but was dragged 
away from it by force, and by order of Antipater 
put to death at Corinth in 322. 

Of the seventy-seven speeches which were 
known to antiquity as the work of Hyperides, 
only a few fragments were known until recent 
times; but in 1847, in a tomb at Thebes, in 
Egypt, extensive fragments were found of his 
speech against Demosthenes, together with a 
speech for Lycophron, and the whole of his 
oration for Euxenippus. In 1856 there was a 
further discovery in Egypt of an important part 
of the funeral oration delivered in 322 over those 
who had fallen in the siege of Lamia. In 1889 
M. Eugéne Revillout announced the purchase by 
the Louvre of a papyrus containing portions of 
the first oration of Hyperides against Athenoge- 
nes (Revue des Etudes Grecques, Jan.—March, 1889). 

Though the speeches of Hyperides never attain 
to the force and depth of those of Demosthenes, 
nevertheless they were valued highly on account 
of the skill of their construction and the grace and 
charm of their expression, They are the produc- 
tions of a practical pleader who is thoroughly in 
command of all his powers, and who is, above all, 
an accomplished man of the world—slightly indo- 
lent, witty, refined, with a delicious fund of irony, 
of perfect taste, entertaining and urbane. He is, 
oratorically speaking, to Demosthenes what Lord 
Salisbury is to Mr. Gladstone. 

The text of Hyperides is edited by Blass in the 
Teubner series ; and there is a good edition of the 
orations for Lycophron and Euxenippus by Bab- 
ington, with fac-similes of the MSS. (Cambridge, 
1853). The best account of his oratory is that of 
Blass in his Attische Beredsamkeit, iii. 2. 1-72 (1877). 
See, also, Hager’s Quaestiones Hyperideae (Leipzig, 
1870); Caffiaux, Hypéride (Valenciennes, 1860); 
Jebb, The Attic Orators, ii. pp. 381-92 (London, 
1876) ; and Béhnecke, Demosthenes, Lykurgos, Hy- 
perides und ihr Zeitalter (Berlin, 1874). 

Hyperion (‘Yzepiov). One of the Titans, father 
of the Sun-god Helios, who himself is also called 
Hyperion in Homer. See TITANES. 

Hypermnestra (‘Yrepyvnotpa). (1) The only - 
one of the daughters of Danaiis who spared her 
husband, Lynceus. (See Danats.) (2) Daughter 
of Thestius and Eurythemis, wife of Oicles, and 
mother of Amphiaraiis. 

Hypero6n ( trepoor ). 
Greek house. See Domus. 

Hyphasis ("Ydaovs), Hypasis ("Yraous) or Hy- 
panis ("Yravs). A river of India, now the Gharra, 
falling into the Acesines. See HYDASPES. 

Hypius (“Ymiws). A river and mountain in 
Bithynia. 

Hypnos (“Yzvos). The god of sleep. 

Hypocaustum. See BALNEAE. 

Hypocrites (tmoxpirns). An actor. 
TRIO. 

Hypodema (vddnpa). 


The upper story of a 


See Hrs- 


See CALCEUS. 


HYPOGAEUM 
Hypogaeum. A tomb or vault underground. 
Hyponémus. See EMISSARIUM. 
Hyporchéma (indpynua ). A species of lyric, 
choral song in lively rhythms; its subject was 
generally gay, and contained imitative dance 


movements. Like the paeans, these choral odes 
were mostly sung in honour of Apollo. 


Hyposcenium. See THEATRUM. 
Hypotheca. See PIGNUS. 
Hypozéma (imotwpa). See NAVIS. 


Hypsas (Yas). 
the Crinisus. 

Hypseus (‘Ywevs). Ason of Peneiis and Cretisa. 
He was king of the Lapithae (q. v.) and father of 
Cyrené. 

Hypsicles (‘Yyw«d7js). An astronomer of Alex- 
andria, who flourished under Ptolemy Physcon, 
about B.c. 146. He is considered by some to have 
been the author of the fourteenth book appended 
to Euclid’s Elements, in which he discussed the 
regular solids. No one, however, disputes his claim 
to a small work entitled [epi trys rév Zwdiev “Ava- 


A river of Sicily falling into 
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gopas, in which he gives a method, far from exact, | 


of calculating the risings of each sign or portion 
of the ecliptic. 

Hypsipylé (‘YyirvAn). Daughter of Thoas of 
Lemnos, The Lemnian women had, from jealousy 


of their Thracian maids, killed all the men of the | 


island; Hypsipylé alone spared her father Thoas, 
having been the means of aiding his flight. When 
the Argonauts landed at Lemnos and united with 


the women, Hypsipylé bore twin sons to Iason— | 


Euneus, who in Homer figures as king of Lemnos 
and carries on trade with the Greeks before Troy ; 


and Thoa* (also called Deiphilus and Nebrophonus), | 


who is sometimes described as a son of Dionysus. 
When the news of her father’s escape was rumoured 
among the Lemnian women, Hypsipylé was forced 
to flee for her life, and was captured by pirates, 
who sold her to Lycurgus of Nemea. There, as 
the nurse of Opheltes, the infant son of the king, 


she accidentally caused his death by a snake (see | 


SEVEN AGAINST THEBES), and was exposed to the 
greatest danger, from which she was only rescued 


by the intervention of her sons, who were sent to | 


her aid by Dionysus. 

Hypsus (‘Yyois). A town in Areadia on a 
mountain of the same name. 

Hyrcania (‘Ypxavia). A province of the ancient 
Persian Empire, on the south and southeast shores 
of the Caspian or Hyreanian Sea, and separated by 
mountains on the west, south, and east from Media, 
Parthia, and Margiana. It flourished most under 
the Parthians, whose kings often resided in it dur- 
ing the summer. 


Hyrcanum or Hyrcanium Maré. See Casplum 
Maré. 

Hyrcanus (‘Ypxavds). (1) IOANNES, prince and 
high-priest of the Jews, was the son and successor 


x 


HYSTASPES 


of Simon Maccabaeus, the restorer of the indepen- 
dence of Iudaea. He succeeded to his father’s 
power B.C. 135, and died in 106, Although he did 
not assume the title of king, he may be regarded 
as the founder of the monarchy of Iudaea, which 
continued in his family till the accession of Herod. 
(2) High-priest and king of the Jews, was the eld- 
est son of Alexander Iannaeus and his wife Alex- 
andra, and was frequently engaged in war with 
his brother Aristobulus, who was, however, taken 
to Rome as a prisoner by Pompey in B.c. 63. Hyr- 
canus was put to death by his successor, Herod, in 
B.c. 30. 

Hyria (‘Ypia). (1) A town in Boeotia near Tana- 
gra. (2)A town in Apulia. (3) A city in Calabria. 


Hyrieus (‘Ypievs). (1) An Arcadian monarch, 
for whom Agamedes and Trophonius constructed 
a treasury. The story about this treasury resem- 
bles the one told by Herodotus (ii. 121) of the 
treasury of the Egyptian king Rhampsinitus. In 
the construction of the treasury of Hyrieus, Agame- 
des and Trophonius contrived to place one stone 
in snch a manner that it could be taken away out- 
side, and thus formed an entrance to the treasury, 
without any one perceiving it. Agamedes and 
Trophonius now constantly robbed the treasury ; 
and the king, seeing that locks and seals were 
uninjured while his treasures were constantly de- 
creasing, set traps to catch the thief. Agamedes 
was thus ensnared, and Trophonius cut off his head 
to avert the discovery. After this Trophonius was 
immediately swallowed up by the earth. On this 
spot there was afterwards, in the grove of Lebadea, 
the cave of Agamedes with a column by the side 
of it. Here, also, was the oracle of Trophonius. 
A tradition mentioned by Cicero (Tusc. i. 47) states 
that Agamedes and Trophonius, after building the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi, prayed to the god to 
grant them in reward for their labour what was 
best for men. The god promised to do so on a cer- 
tain day, and when the day came, the two brothers 
died. (2) A peasant of Hyria in Boeotia, whose 
name is connected with the legend of the birth of 
Orion. See ORION. 


Hyrminé (‘Ypuin). The daughter of Neleus 
(or Nycteus), wife of Phorbas, and mother of Actor. 


Hyrtacus ("Ypraxos). A Trojan, to whom Priam 
gave his own first wife Arisba on marrying Hecu- 
ba. Homer makes him the father of Asius, called 
Hyrtacides. In Vergil, Nisus and Hippocoén are 
also represented as sons of Hyrtacus. 


Hysiae (‘Youai). (1) A town in Argolis, south 
of Argos, destroyed by the Spartans in the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. (2) A town in Boeotia, east of 
Plataeae, called by Herodotus (v.74) a demus of 
Attica, but probably belonging to Plataeae. 


Hystaspes (‘Yordomns). (1) Father of the Per- 
sian king, Darius I. He had been satrap of Persis 
under Cambyses. (2) The son of Darius I. and 
Atossa. He commanded a force of Bactrians and 
Sacae in the army of his brother Xerxes. 
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I, as a symbol. 

In GrEEK.—Only as a numeral either =9 (in 
the earlier system) or=10, rb [= rd Séxarov (C. I. 
G. 2020) ; I= 10,000. 

In Latiyn.—I = Ianuarius, itur, Iulius, iunior. 

I-A =in agro. 

I-D=invictus deus, iure dicundo. 

I-E= index esto. 

1-A-P =in agro pedes. 

I-F-P =in fronte pedes. 

I-L-H =ius liberorum habens. 

1-0-C = Iupiter optimus Capitolinus. 

1-Q:P =idemque probavit. 

I-S-E = (hjic situs est. 

I-D-Q:C-P=iure dicundo quinquennalis censo- 
riae potestatis. 

T-E-V-Q:1-S:‘S=in ea verba quae infra scripta 
sunt. 

1-0-M-C-0-D-I=Inupiter optimus maximus cete- 
rique omnes dii immortales. 

1-0O-M-F-F =Iupiter optimus maximus fulmina- 
tor fulgurator. 

1-0O-M-I-R-M-T-M = Inupiter optimus 
Iuno regina Minerva Terra mater. 

1-0-S-P-D =—Iupiter optimus Sol praestantissi- 
mus diguus. 

I-S-M-R=TIuno sospes magna regina. 

I-T-M-F-C =idem testamento monumentum fa- 
eiendum curavit. 

I-V-E-E-R-P-F-S-V-E = ita utei eis e re publica 
fideve sua videbitur esse. 

Iaccetani. A people in Hispania Tarraconensis 
between the Pyrenees and the Iberus. 


Iacchus ("Iaxxos). The solemn name of Bacchus 
in the Lesser Eleusinian Mysteries, whose name was 
derived from the boisterous song called Iacchus. 
In these mysteries Iacchus was regarded as the 
son of Zeus and Demeter, and was distinguished 
from the Theban Bacchus (Dionysus), the son of 
Zeus and Semelé. In some traditions Iacchus is 
even called a son of Bacchus, but in others the two 
are identified. See the chapter on ‘Dionysus at 
Athens” in Dyer’s Gods in Greece (Lond. and N. Y. 
1891); and the articles Dionysus ; ELEUSINIA. 


Iaculatores. See EXERCITUS, p. 651. 

Iactilum. A dart or javelin lighter than the 
hasta (q. Vv.) 

Iadéra (Iadepa) or Iader. A town on the coast 
of Dlyricum with a good harbour. 

Ialémus ("IdAeyos). The personification of a 


maximus 


sort of dirge, as was Linus (q. v.), and as Hym- | 


enaeus personified the marriage song. He is called 
a son of Apollo and Calliopé, and was the inventor of 
a melancholy song which bore the name of iddepos. 
Ialménus (’IdApevos). The son of Ares and As- 
tyoché and brother of Ascalaphus. He was one of 
the Argonauts and a suitor of Helen. After the 
destruction of Troy he wandered about with his 
followers, the Orchomenians, and founded colonies 
in Colchis. 
Ial¥sus (‘IdAvoos). One of the three ancient 
Dorian cities in the island of Rhodes, on the north- 


southwest of Rhodes. It was one of the six mem- 
bers of the so-called Dorian Hexapolis, and was 
said to have derived its name from that of the 
hero Ialysus, grandson of Helios. See Doris. 


Iambé ("Iau8n). A Thracian servant-maid of 
Metanira, wife of Celeus, king of Eleusis, who suc- 
ceeded by her tricks and jests in making Demeter 
(q. Vv.) smile when the goddess was full of distress 
at the loss of her daughter (Apollod.i.5,1). She 
was the daughter of Pan and Echo. From Iambé, 
the metrical foot known as the iambus (_—) gets 
its name, as being light and adapted to playful 
themes. Such, at any rate, was the tradition, but 
the story of Iambé is of probably later date than 
the nomenclature of the verse. 


Iamblichus (‘IduBdcyos). (1) A Syrian who 
lived in the time of the emperor Trajan. He 
wrote in Greek a romance called BaBvAwyika on 
the loves of Rhodané and Sinonis, which is now 
lost, though an epitome of it is given by Pho- 
tius. (See NOVELS AND RoManczs.) (2) A Neo- 
| Platonic philosopher, a native of Chalcis in Coele- 
Syria. He died about a.D. 330. He was a pupil 
_of Porphyry and a follower of Plotinus; but push- 
ing their teachings to the point of absurdity, be- 
/came a mere charlatan and impostor, seeking the 
reputation of a magician and wonder-worker. His 
writings include (i.) a life of Pythagoras (Ilept rod 
_Tv@ayoptxod Biov) in ten books, of which four parts 
| are extant, edited by Nauck (1884); (ii.) a work on 
| mathematics (epi Kowns MaOnuaruxns “Emornpns), 
' edited by Friés (1790); (iii.) two treatises on mysti- 
cal arithmetic (Ilepi Nexouayou “ApiOunrixjis Eioa- 
yoyns and Ta Geodoyovpeva tis “ApOunrixis), the 
latter edited by Ast (1817); (iv.) a treatise on the 
Egyptian mysteries (Ilepi Mvorypiwy), and intend- 
‘ing to prove their divine origin, edited by Parthey 
| (1857) ; and (v.) a sort of introduction to the study 
| of Plato (IIporpemrixol Adyot eis PiAocopiar), edited 
| by Kiessling (1813). The treatise on the mysteries 
and those on arithmetic are possibly not the work 

of Iamblichus. On the De Mysteriis, see Harles, 

| Das Buch von d. dgypt. Myst. (Munich, 1858). It 
has been rendered into English by Thomas Taylor 
with the life of Pythagoras (2d ed. Chiswick, 1821). 
The best account of Iamblichus will be found in 
Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, ili. 2, pp. 613 foll. 
in the second edition; and in Vacherot, Histoire 
Critique de V Ecole @ Alexandrie, ii. pp. 57 foll. (Paris, 
1851). 

Iambus. See [AMBE. 

Iamidae. Certain prophets among the Greeks, 
descended from Iamus, a son of Apollo and Evad- 
né, who received the gift of prophecy from his 
father (Pausan. vi. 2). 

Iamnia (Idpveca, lapvia). In the Old Testament 
Jabneel, Jabneh; a considerable city of Palestine, 
between Diospolis and Azotus, near the coast, with 
a good harbour. After the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem it became the seat of the Sanhedrim and of a 
celebrated school of Jewish learning. 


I&mus ("Iayos). The son of Apollo and Evadné. 


western coast of the island, about sixty stadia! He received the art of prophecy from his father, 


IANA 


and was regarded as the ancestor of the famous 
family of seers, the Iamidae at Olympia. 


Iana. See IANUS. 


Ianictilum, A hill of Rome, across the Tiber, 
and connected with the city by means of the Su- 
blician bridge. From its sparkling sands it ob- 
tained the name of Mons Aureus, now by corrup- 
tion Montorio. There was an ancient tradition 
that Ianus, king of the Aborigines, contemporary 
with Saturn, who then inhabited the Capitoline 
Hill, founded a city opposite to the residence of 
Saturn, and, dying, left his name to the hill on 
which he had built (Verg. Aen. viii. 355 foll.; Serv. 
ad loc.). ~Ancus Marcius joined it to the Aventine 
by a bridge and a wall, lest an enemy should make 
it a citadel for attack. 

The summit of the Ianiculum was seen from the 
Comitia, and also from the place of popular assem- 
blies in the Campus Martius. At the earliest 
period of the Republic, when the Romans were 
surrounded by foes, and feared lest, while they 
held these assemblies, the enemy might come upon 
them unawares, they placed some of their citizens 
upon the Ianiculum to guard the spot, and to 
watch for the safety of the state; a standard was 
erected upon the top of the hill, and the removal 
of it was a signal for the assembly immediately 
to dissolve, because the enemy was near (Dio Cas- 
sius, xxxvii. 28). This act afterwards became a 
mere formal ceremony; it was, however, made 
subservient to the designs of factions in later 
times; and the taking down of the standard on 
the Ianiculum more than once put a stop to public 
proceedings at the Comitia. 


Ianthé (Iav6n). (1) The daughter of Oceanus 
and Tethys, and one of the companions of Pem- 
phoné. (2) See IPHIs. 


Ianua (dpa). A door; denoting more especially 
the first entrance to the house through which one 
entered from the street. This door was also called 
by the Romans anticum, and by the Greeks Opa 
avAeia, avAia, etc. The back-door was termed po- 
sticum, postica, and posticula; in Greek, rapabupos, 
dim. rapaOdpioy, and kymaia (Avpa). The doors of 
the inner apartments were called ostia, and in 
Greek pécavAor or péravdor, etc. A secret door was 
styled pseudothyrum (aevdddupov). 

The complete doorway consisted of the four in- 
dispensable parts—threshold (limen, Bndos, dvdds 
650s ), lintel (iwgumentum, limen “superum), and 
jambs (postes, craOyoi). Vitruvius speaks of the 
jambs as antepagmenta. For the hinges, see CaR- 
Do. The door itself was called foris, valva, and in 
Greek cavis, kdioias, Ovperpov. It was regularly 
bivalve or double, and hence spoken of in the 
plural. 

The threshold was an object of reverence, and 
it was thought unlucky to tread on it with the 
left foot. On this account the steps leading into 
a temple were of an uneven number, because the 
worshipper, after placing his right foot on the bot- 
tem step, would then place the same foot on the 
threshold also (Vitruv. iii.4). The doors of Greek 
houses regularly opened inward, and of Roman 
houses always so, with the single exception of the 
house of M. Valerius Publicola (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 
§ 112), who was exempted from the usual rule as 
a special honour, 

As early as Homer we find mention of a contriv- 
ance for bolting or unbolting a door from the out- 
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Temple Door. (Roman bas-relief.) 

side, which consisted in a leathern thong (iuas) 
inserted through a hole in the door, and by means 
of a loop, ring, or hook (xAeis, kAnis), Which was 
the origin of keys, capable of laying hold of the 
bolt so as to move it in the manner required 
(Odyss. i. 442; iv. 802). The bolt by the progress 
of improvement was transformed into a lock, and 
the keys found at Herculaneum and Pompeii and 
those attached to rings prove that among the 
Greeks and Romans the art of the locksmith (kXec- 
dorois ) approached very nearly to its present 
state. See CLAVIS. 

By night the front door of the house was further 
secured by means of a wooden and sometimes an 
iron bar (sera, repagula, poxAds) placed across it, 
and inserted into sockets, on each side of the door- 
way. Hence it was necessary to remove the bar 
in order to open the door (reserare). Even cham- 
ber doors were secured in the same manner (Helio- 
dor. vi. 9); and here also, in case of need, the bar 
was employed as a further security in addition to 
the two bolts (Eurip. Orest. 1551, 1571; Iph. Aul. 
345; Androm.951). Where, as in the case of tyrants, 
midnight assassination was especially dreaded, we 
read of a bedchamber secured with a portcullis 
(Plut. drat. 26). To fasten the door with the bolt 
was ianuae pessulum obdere, with the bar, ianwam 
obserare. At Athens a jealous husband sometimes 
even sealed the door of the women’s apartment 
(Aristoph. Thesm. 427; Menand. Incert. 1,11). The 
door of a bedchamber was occasionally covered 
with a curtain (velum). See Domus. 


Ianual. The sacrifice offered to Ianus (q. v.) and 


consisting of barley, incense, and wine (Paul. ex 
Fest. p. 104, Miiller). 


Ianus and Iana. Two ancient Latin divinities, 
who were worshipped as the sun and moon. The 
names Janus and Iana were thought to be other 
forms of Dianus and Diana (Varro, R. R. i. 37, 3; 
Macrob. i. 9), which words contain the same root 
as dies, day. The ancients, however, also connect- 
ed the words with ianua, a door, which itself con- 
tains the root of ire, “to go.” Ianus occupied an 
important place in the Roman religion. He pre- 
sided over the beginning of everything, and was 


IANUS 


therefore always invoked first in every under- 
taking, even before Iupiter. He opened the year 
and the seasons, and hence the first month of the 
year was called after him (mensis Iani, Ovid, Fasti, 
ii.51). He was the porter of heaven, and therefore 
bore the surnames Patuleus or Patulcius ( pateo), 
“the opener,” and Clusius or Clusivius (cludo), “the 
shutter” (Ovid, Fasti, 130). On earth, also, he 
was the guardian deity of gates, and hence is com- 
monly represented with two heads, because every 
door looks two ways (Janus bifrons). He is some- 
times represented with four heads (Janus quadri- 
rons), because he presided over the four seasons. 
At Rome, Numa is said to have dedicated to Ianus 
the covered passage bearing his name, which is 
commonly, but erroneously, called a temple. It 
stood close by the Forum. A temple to Ianus was 
built by Duilius, to 
take the place of this 
passage; and was re- 
stored by Augustus. 
It appears to have 
been left open in war 
to indicate symbol- 
ically that the god 
had gone out to as- 
sist the Roman war- 
riors, and to have 
been shut in time of 
peace that the god, 
the safeguard of the 
city, might not escape. The gates of Ianus were 
closed only three times from Numa to Augustus, 
and twice by Augustus. On New-year’s day, which 
was the principal festival of the god, people gave 
presents to one another, consisting of sweetmeats 
and copper coins, showing on one side the double 
head of Ianus (see illustration under BIFRONS) and 
on the other a ship. The general name for these 
presents was strenae, the modern French étrennes. 

The connection of Ianus with the year was in- 
dicated by representing him with three fingers of 
his right hand bent so as to suggest the numeral 
CCC (300), while the fingers of the left hand were 
spread for the numerals L+V (55), and in later 
times L+V+V-+V (65), for the 355 days of the 
old Roman year and 365 of the Julian year (Pliny, 
HI. IN. XZX1V. 7). 

Ianus. An arch, as distinct from ianua, a door 
or gate. 

Iapetidae. 


Temple of Ianus. 


(Coin of Nero.) 


See IAPETUS. 


Iapétus ("Iaverds). A son of Uranus and Gaea, 
and one of the Titans. According to the Theogony 
(v. 507 foll.), he married Clymené, a daughter of 
Oceanus, by whom he became the father of four 
sons, Atlas, Menoetius, Prometheus, and Epime- 
theus. Some authorities made him to have mar- 
ried Aethra, others Asia, others again Libya: the 
last two refer to the abodes of Prometheus and 
Atlas. He was thrown into Tartarus for rebel- 
ling against Zeus. (See Hom. JI. viii. 479, and 
the article Trranes.) The Greeks regarded him 
as the ancestor of the human race. (See PRo- 
METHEUS.) His descendants are often designated 
as Iapetidae and Iapetionidae. 

lapis. The son of Iasus. He was loved by 
Apollo, who taught him the healing art and proph- 
ecy. Iapis cured Aeneas of a wound received by 
him in his war with Latinus (Verg. Aen. xii. 


391). 
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Iap¥des (‘Idmudes and Iarodes). A warlike and 
barbarous people in the north of Illyricum, be- 
tween the rivers Arsia and Tedanius. They were a 
mixed race, partly Illyrian and partly Celtic, who 
tattooed their bodies. They were subdued by Au- 
gustus. Their country was called Iapypra. 

Tapygia (lamvyia). A division of Italy, forming 
what is called the heel. It was called also Messa- 
pia, and contained two nations, the Calabri on the 
northeast, and the Salentini on the southwest side, 
The name of Iapygia was not known to the Ro- 
mans, except as an appellation borrowed from the 
Greeks, to whom it was familiar. Among the 
many traditions current with the latter people 
may be reckoned their derivation of this name 
from Iapyx, the son of Daedalus (Pliny, H. N. iii. 11). 
This story, however, belongs rather to fable than 
to history. There is no positive evidence regard- 
ing the origin of the Iapyges, but their existence 
on these shores prior to the arrival of any Grecian 
colony is recognized by the earliest writers of that 
nation, such as Herodotus (vii. 170) and Hellanicus 
of Lesbos (ap. Dion. Hal. i. 22). Thucydides evi- 
dently considered them as barbarians (vii. 33), as 
did also Seylax, in his Periplus, and Pausanias (x. 
1). It may be noticed that the name of the Iapy- 
ges appears on one of the Eugubine Tables under 
the form Japuscom, which might lead one to sup- 
pose that some connection once existed between 
this people and the Umbri. See TaBuLan IGUVI- 
NAE; and for further observations, the articles 
ITALIA; MESSAPIA. 


Iapygium, or Salentinum, Promontorium. A 
famous promontory of Italy, at the southern ex- 
tremity of Iapygia, now Capo di Leuca, When 
the art of navigation was yet in its infancy, this 
great headland presented a conspicuous landmark 
to mariners bound from the ports of Greece to Sic- 
ily, of which they always availed themselves 
(Thue. vi. 44). It formed, with the opposite Cape 
of Lacinium, the entrance to the Tarentine Gulf. 

Iapygum Tria Promontoria. Three capes on 
the coast of Magna Graecia, to the south of the 
Lacinian promontory. They are now called Capo 
delle Castello, Capo Rizzuto, and Capo della Nave. 

Tapyx (‘Iamvé). (1) Son of Lycaon and brother 
of Daunius and Peucetius, who went as leaders of 
a colony to Italy. According to others, he was a 
Cretan and a son of Daedalus. (2) The west-north- 
west wind blowing off the coast of Iapygia (Apu- 
lia), in the south of Italy, and consequently fa- 
vourable to persons crossing over to Greece. It 
was called by the Greeks dpyéorns. 

Iarbas, also Hiarbas. A son of Iupiter and the 
Libyan nymph Garamantis. He was king of Gae- 
tulia, and a suitor of Dido, queen of Carthage. 
See Divo. 

Iardanes (‘Iapdavns). King of Lydia, and father 
of Omphalé, who is hence called Iardanis (Apollod. 
ii. 6, § 3). 

Iardanes (‘Iapddvns) or Iardanus “Idpdavos). (1) 
A river in Elis. (2) A river in the north of Crete, 
which flowed near the town Cydonia. 

Tasides. A patronymic given to Palinurus, as 
descended from a person of the name of Iasius 
(Verg. Aen. v. 843). 

Tasion or Iasius (‘laciwy or’Idowws). (1) Son of 
Zeus and Electra, beloved by Demeter, who, in a 
thrice - ploughed field (rpizrodos ), became by him 


IASIS 


the mother of Pluto or Plutus in Crete. He was 
slain by Zeus with a thunderbolt. From Tasion 
came the patronymic Iasides, a name given to 
Palinurus, as a descendant of Atlas. 


Idsis. A name given to Atalanta (q. v.), daugh- 
ter of Iasus. 

1aso (‘laoé, from idopat, “to heal”). A personi- 
fication of recovery from illness, and called the 
daughter of Aesculapius and sister of Hygiea. 


(1) Son of Aeson and Poly- 
medé or Alcimedé. He was the celebrated leader 
of the Argonauts. His father, Aeson, who reigned 
at Ioleus in Thessaly, was deprived of the king- 
dom by his half-brother Pelias, who attempted 
to take the life of the infant Iason. He was 
saved by his friends, and intrusted to the care 
of the centaur Chiron. When he had grown up 
he came to Ioleus, and demanded the kingdom, 
which Pelias promised to surrender to him, pro- 
vided he brought the golden fleece, which was in 
the possession of King Aeétes in Colchis, and was 
guarded by an ever-watchful dragon, Iason will- 
ingly undertook the enterprise, and set sail in the 
ship Argo, accompanied by the chief heroes of 
Greece. He obtained the fleece with the assistance 
of Medea, whom he made his wife, and along with 
whom he returned to Ioleus. The history of his 
exploits on this enterprise is related elsewhere. 
(See ARGONAUTAE.) In order to avenge the death 
of his father, who had been slain by Pelias during 
his absence, Medea, at the instigation of Iason, 
persuaded the daughters of Pelias to cut their 
father to pieces and boil him, in order to restore 
him to youth and vigour, as she had before changed 
a ram into a lamb, by boiling the ram in a caldron, 
Pelias thus perished miserably; and his son Acas- 
tus expelled Iason and Medea from Ioleus. They 
then went to Corinth, where they lived happily 
for several years, until Iason deserted Medea, in 
order to marry Glaucé (or Creiisa ), daughter of 
Creon, the king of the country. Medea fearfully 
revenged this insult. She sent Glaucé a poisoned 
garment, which burned her to death when she put 
it on. Creon likewise perished in the flames. 
Medea also killed her children by Iason, and then 
fled to Athens in a chariot drawn by winged drag- 
ons. (See MrepEA.) The death of Iason is related 
variously. According to some, he made away with 
himself from grief; according to others, he was 
crushed by the poop of the ship Argo, which fell 
upon him as he was lying under it. (2) Tyrant 
of Pherae, elected Tagus or military chief of Thes- 
saly, B.c. 374. He possessed great power, and 
aspired to the sovereignty of Greece, but was 
assassinated in 370. He was a man of much abil- 
ity and culture, and was the friend of Isocrates 
and admirer of Gorgias. 


Iason (doy). 


Iasonium Promontorium. <A promontory of 
Pontus, northeast of Polemonium. It was so called 
from the ship Argo having anchored in its vicinity 
(Xen. Anab. vi. 2. 1). 


Iassicus Sinus ("lacixds koAmos). A gulf of 
Caria, deriving its name from the city of Iassus, 
situated at its head (Thue, viii. 26). 


Iassus ("Iaggos and "Iagos). <A city of Asia 
Minor, situated on a small island near the coast of 
Caria, and giving to the adjacent bay the name of 
Sinus Iassicus. It was a rich and flourishing city, 
and the inhabitants were chiefly oceupied with 
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fisheries along the adjacent coasts (Livy, xxxii. 33; 
xXxxvii. 17). 
I&sus("lacos). The father of Atalanta (q. V.). 


Iatralipta and Iatraliptes (iarpadeinrns). A 
physician who used a system which combined the 
use of unguents and friction (massage) with diet- 
ing and gymnastic exercise (Celsus, i. 1). See 
MeEpIcINA; MEDICUS. 


Iatralipticé (iatpademrixn). Latraliptic practice. 
See IATRALIPTA. 

Iatros (iarpos). A physician. 

Iatrosophista (iarpocoguorys). 
medicine. See MEDICINA. 

Iavolenus Priscus. A Roman jurist born about 
He was one of the council of Antoninus 
Pius and a man of much ability. As a jurist he 
belonged to the Sabinian school. His opinions gre 
cited more than two hundred times in the Digest. 
The younger Pliny gives some personal anecdotes 
of him (Epist. vi. 15), 

Iaxartes (‘Iaéaprns). The modern Syr Daria, 
or Sihfn; a great river of Central Asia, flowing 
northwest into the Sea of Aral; the ancients sup- 
posed it to fall into the north side of the Caspian, 
not distinguishing between the two seas. It di- 
vided Sogdiana from Scythia. On its banks dwelt 
a Scythian tribe called Iaxartae. 


Iazyges (‘Ia(vyes). A powerful Sarmatian peo- 
ple, who originally dwelt on the coast of the Pon- 
tus Euxinus and the Palus Maeotis, but in the 
reign of Claudius settled near the Quadi in Dacia, 
in the country bounded by the Danube, the Theiss, 
and the Sarmatian mountains. In the fifth cen- 
tury A.D., they were conquered by the Goths. 


Iberi. A powerful nation of Spain, dwelling 
along the Iberus, and who, mingling with Keltic 
tribes, took the name of Celtiberi. See HIsPANta. 


Iberia (‘I8npia). (1) A country of Asia, bounded 
on the west by Colchis, on the north by Mount 
Caucasus, on the east by Albania, and on the south 
by Armenia. It answers now to Georgia, the coun- 
try of the Gurians, ete. The Cyrus (Kir) flowed 
through Iberia, Ptolemy enumerates several towns 
of this country, such as Agiuna, Vasaeda, Varica, 
ete. The Iberians were allies of Mithridates, and 
were therefore attacked by Pompey, who defeated 
them in a great battle, and took many prisoners. 
Plutarch makes the number of slain to have been 
not less than 9000, and that of the prisoners 10,000. 
(2) One ef the ancient names of Spain, derived 
from the river Iberus. See HISPANIA. 


Tberus ("I8npos and I8np). The modern Ebro; 
the principal river in the northeastern part of 
Spain, rising among the mountains of the Cantabri, 
and falling into the Mediterranean near Dertosa 
(Tortosa), after forming a delta. See H1sPanra. 


Ibis. (1) A bird worshipped by the Egyptians, 
and called by them Hab or Hib. It was supposed 
from the colour of its feathers to symbolize the 
light and shade of the moon; and to be the avatar 
of the god Thoth (Hermes). It appeared at the 
time of the rise and departed at the inundation of 
the Nile, and was supposed to deliver Egypt from 
the serpents which came from Arabia. Its purity 
was celebrated, and its flesh was regarded as in- 
corruptible. Ibises were kept in temples, and 
after death were mummied after the fashion of 
human mummies, wrapped in linen bandages. See 
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A professor of 
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Herodotus, ii. 65, 67, 75, 76; Wilkinson, Manners | 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (1847); and | 
Renouf, Hibbert Lectures (1880). (2) A poem by | 
Ovid, written in exile, and denouncing some un-| 
named person at Rome who had sought to injure 
the poet’s interests. It is in elegiac verse, and is 
an imitation of a similar poem of Callimachus. 
There is a separate edition by Robinson Ellis (Ox- 
ford, 1881). See Ovrprvs. 

Ib¥cus ("I8vxos). A Greek lyric and erotic poet 
of Rhegium in Lower Italy, who flourished about 
B.C.530. Like Anacreon, he led a roving life, and 
spent much of his time at the court of Polycrates 
of Samos. According to his epitaph, he died in his 
native town; but according to the legend made 
familiar by Schiller’s poem, he was slain on a jour- 
ney to Corinth, aud his murderers were discovered 
by means of a flock of cranes, which, as he died, he 
had invoked as his avengers. The story goes that, 
after his murder, when the Corinthians were gath- 
ered in the theatre, the cranes appeared; where- 
upon one of the assassins who was present cried 
out, “See the avengers of Ibycus!” thus giving a 
clue to their detection. Hence arose the expres- 
sion used of the cranes, IS8vxou yépavor. His poems, 
which were collected into seven books, survive in 
scanty fragments only. They dealt partly with 
mythological themes in the metres of Stesichorus 
and partly with love-songs in the spirit of Aeolic 
lyric poetry, full of glowing passion and sensibil- 
ity. It was mainly to the latter that he owed his 
fame. The fragments are given in Schneidewin’s 
Delectus Poesis Graecorum Elegiacae (1833), and 
Bergk’s Poetae Lyrici Graeci (vol. ii.). See Hol- 
sten, De Stesichori et Ibyci Dialecto et Copia Verbo- 
rum (1884). 

Icaria ("Ikapia). (1) An island of the Aegean, 
near Samos, west from Ampelos, the western prom- 
ontory of the latter. Mythology derived the name 
of this island from Icarus (q. v.), son of Daedalus, 
whose body was washed upon its shores after the 
unfortunate termination of his flight. The mod- 
ern name is Nicaria. (2) Also ICARIUS ("Ikdpuos). 
A deme of Attica belonging to the tribe Aegeis. 
Here Dionysus is said to have taught Icarius the 
cultivation of the vine. 

Icdris and Icaridtis. Names given to Penelopé, 
as daughter of Icarius. 

Icarium Maré. A part of the Aegean Sea, near 
the islands of Myconus and Gyarus. The ancient 
mythologists derive the name from Icarus (q. v.), 
who fell into it and was drowned. See, however, 
the article ICARIA. 

Icarius ("Ikdpios). (1) An Athenian, father of 
Erigoné. Having been taught by Dionysus the 
culture of the vine, he gave some of the juice of the 
grape to certain shepherds, who, thinking them- 
selves poisoned, killed him. When they came to 
their senses they buried him; and his daughter 
Erigoné, being shown the spot by his faithful dog 
Maera, hanged herself through grief (Apollod. iii. 
14,7; Hyg. Fab. 130). Icarius was fabled to have 
been changed after death into the constellation 
Boites, Erigoné into Virgo, while Maera became the 
star Procyon. (See AEORA; ERIGONE.) (2) A son 
of Oebalus of Lacedaemon. He gave his daughter 
Penelopé in marriage to Odysseus, king of Ithaca, 
but he was so tenderly attached to her that he 
wished her husband to settle at Lacedaemon. 
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Odysseus refused; and when he saw the earnest 
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petitions of Icarius, he told Penelopé, as they were 
going to embark, that she might choose freely 
either to follow him to Ithaca or to remain with 
her father. Penelopé blushed in silence, and cov- 
ered her head with her veil. Icarius, upon this, 
permitted his daughter to go to Ithaca, and im- 
mediately erected a temple to the goddess of 
modesty, on the spot where Penelopé had covered 
her blushes with her veil. 


Icarus ("Ikapos). (1) A son of Daedalus (q. v.). 
(2) See Icarra, 


Icélus. A dream-god (Ovid, Met. xi. 640). 


Iceni. A powerful people in Britain, dwelling 
north of the Trinobantes, in the modern countries 
of Suffolk and Norfolk. Their revolt from the Ro- 
mans, under their heroic queen, Boadicea, is cele- 
brated in history. (See Boapicka.) Their chief 
town was Venta Icenorum (Caister), about three 
miles from Norwich. Ptolemy calls them Smmmnr 
(Sipevoi). 

Ichnae ("Iyvac) and Ischnae ("Ioxvat). A town 
of Macedonia, placed by Herodotus in Bottiaea, and 
situated probably at the mouth of the Ludias 
(Herod. vii. 123). From other authors, cited by 
Stephanus, it appears that the name was some- 
times written Achne. (2) A city of Thessaly, near 
Phyllus, and in the district of Phthiotis, The god- 
dess Themis was especially revered here. 

Ichnographia (iyvoypadia). A ground-plan or 
map used by architects, surveyors, etc. (Vitruv, i. 
2,2). A good example of Roman chartography is 
the plan of Rome engraved on marble and orig- 
inally part of the temple of Romulus and Remus. 
Fragments of it are still preserved in the Capitol. 


Ichnusa (‘Iyvotca). An ancient name of Sar- 
dinia, which it is said to have received from its 
likeness to a human foot ((yvos = vestigium) (Pau- 
san. x.17). It was also called Sandaliotis, from its 
resemblance to a sandal (cavdaduoy). See Sar- 
DINIA. 

Ichthyocentauri (iy@voxevravpo). See TRITON, 

Ichthyophagi (’IyAvodayor, ‘“‘fish-eaters”). A 
vaguely descriptive name given by the ancients to 
various peoples on the coasts of Asia and Africa, 
of whom they knew but little. Thus we find Ich- 
thyophagi (1) in the extreme southeast of Asia, 
in the country of the Sinae; (2) on the coast of 
Gedrosia; (3) on the northeastern coast of Arabia 
Felix; (4) in Africa, on the coast of the Red Sea, 
above Egypt; (5) on the western coast of Africa. 


Ichthyophagorum Sinus. A bay on the north- 
eastern coast of Arabia Felix. 

Icilius. The name of a celebrated Roman fam- 
ily, the most distinguished members of which were 
(1) Spurrus Icri10us, one of the three plebeian en- 
voys who treated with the Senate at the time of 
the secession to the Sacred Mount (B.c. 494); and 
(2) Luctus Icrxivs, tribune of the plebs, B.c. 456 
and 455. He was one of the chief leaders in the 
revolt against the Decemviri, B.c. 449, Virginia hav- 
ing been betrothed to him. See VIRGINIA. 

Iconium (‘Ikdviov). The modern Koniyeh; the 
capital of Lycaonia, in Asia Minor, and when vis- 
ited by St. Paul a flourishing city. During the 
Middle Ages it was of great importance in the his- 
tory of the Crusades, 

Ictinus (‘Ikrivos). One of the most famous 
architects of Greece; he flourished in the second 
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half of the fifth century B.C., aud was a contempo- 
rary of Pericles and Phidias. His most famous 
works were the Parthenon on the Acropolis at 
Athens, and the temple of Apollo at Bassae, near 
Phigalia in Arcadia. Of both these edifices im- 
portant remains are in existence. Most of the 
columns of the temple at Bassae are still standing. 
In the judgment of the ancients, it was the most 
beautiful temple in the Peloponnesus, after the 
temple of Athené at Tegea, which was the work of 
Scopas (Pausan. viii. 41, § 8). See PARTHENON. 

Ida ("Id, Dor.”I5a), (1) Now Ida or Kas-Dagh; 
a mountain range of Mysia, in Asia Minor, which 
formed the southern boundary of the Troad; ex- 
tending from Lectum Promontorium in the south- 
western corner of the Troad, eastwards along the 
northern side of the Gulf of Adramyttium, and fur- 
ther east into the centre of Mysia. Its highest 
summits were Cotylus on the north and Gargara 
on the south; the latter is about 5700 feet high, 
and is often capped with snow. Lower down, the 
slopes of the mountain are well wooded ; and lower 
still, they form fertile fields and valleys. The 
sources of the Scamander, the Simois, and the Gra- 
nicus, besides other rivers and numerous brooks, 
are on Ida. The mountain is celebrated in my- 
thology, as the scene of the rape of Ganymedes, 
whom Ovid (Fasti, ii. 145) calls Idaeus puer, and of 
the judgment of Paris, who is called Idaeus iudex 
by Ovid (Fasti, vi. 44), and Idaeus pastor by Cicero 
(Ad Att. i.18). In Homer, too, its summit is the 
place from which the gods watch the battles in 
the plain of Troy. Ida was also an ancient seat of 
the worship of Cybelé, who obtained from it the 
name of Idaea Mater. (2) Now Psilorati; a moun- 
tain in the centre of Crete, belonging to the moun- 
tain range which runs through the whole length 
of the island. Mount Ida is 8055 feet above the 
level of the sea. It was closely connected with 
the worship of Zeus, who is fabled to have been 
reared in a cave in this mountain. 
ZEUS. 

Idaea Mater. See Iba; RHEA. 

Idaei Dact¥li (71dator AdxrvAor). See DACTYLI. 


Idalium (Idda\coy). A town in Cyprus, sacred to 
Aphrodité, who hence bore the surname Idalia. 


Idas ("Idas) and Lynceus (Avyxevs). The sons 
of Aphareus of Messenia and of Arené; two broth- 
ers as heroic and inseparable as their cousins Cas- 
tor and Pollux (Polydeuces). The rymph Marpessa, 
daughter of the Acarnanian river-god Euenas, was 
wooed by Apollo, when Idas carried her off in a 
winged chariot given him by Poseidon. When 
Apollo overtook the fugitives’in Messenia, Idas, 
who was then the strongest of living men (Hom. 
Il. ix. 556), stretched his bow against Apollo. 
Zeus interposed and gave the girl her choice of 
suitors; she decided in favour of the mortal, as she 
feared that Apollo would desert her. After that 
the god detested her; and both she and her bean- 
tiful daughter Cleopatra or Aleyoné, wife of Melé- 
ager, and also their daughter, all died young, and 
brought misfortune on those that loved them, 
Idas and Lynceus, who could see even into the 
heart of the earth, joined in the Calydonian hunt 
and the Argonautic expedition. They met their 
deaths fighting Castor and Pollux, with whom 
they had been brought up. As they were all re- 
turning from a raid into Areadia, Idas was ap- 
pointed to divide the cattle they had captured ; 
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he divided an ox into four portions and decided 
that whosoever devoured his portion first was to 
have the first half of the spoil, and he who finished 
his next, the second half. He finished his own 
and his brother’s share first, and then drove the 
cattle away. The Dioscuri were enraged and hid 
themselves from the brothers in a hollow oak-tree ; 
but the keen sight of Lynceus detected their lurk- 
ing -place, and Idas stabbed Castor in the tree. 
Thereupon Pollux pierced Lynceus through, while 
Idas was slain by the lightning of Zeus. For an- 
other account of the origin of the quarrel, see 
DIOSCURI. 


Idistavisus Campus. A plain in Germany near 
the Weser, probably in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Minden, memorable for the victory of Ger- 
manicus over the Cherusci, A.D. 16, 


Idmon ("Idyov). The son of Apollo and of 
Asterié, daughter of Coronus; a seer who took part 
in the Argonautic expedition, although he foresaw 
that it would lead to his own death. He was 
killed by a wild boar in the land of the Mariandy- 
ni, in Bithynia, and was worshipped as a hero by 
the inhabitants of the town of Heraclea in Pontus, 
which was built around his grave by command of 
Apollo (Apollon. Rhod. i. 139), 

Idoméneus (‘Idopevets). (1) The son of Deuca- 
lion of Crete, and grandson of Minos. Being one 
of Helen’s suitors, he and Meriones, the son of his 
half-brother, went with eighty ships to Troy, 
where he appears in Homer as among the bravest 
of heroes. He is described by Homer (Od. iii, 191) 
as one of those who safely returned to his native 
land. According to a later story, he was caught 
in a storm on his way home, and vowed to Posei- 
don that, if he returned in safety, he would sacri- 
fice to the god whatever he should first meet on 
his landing. His son came out to meet him, and 
was accordingly sacrificed; a plague thereupon 
broke out, he was banished by the Cretans, and 
betook himself to Calabria. He afterwards with- 
drew to Colophon in Asia, where he is said to have 
been buried. His tomb, however, was shown by 
the Cretans at Cnosus, where he and Meriones 
were worshipped as heroes. (2) An Epicurean 
philosopher of Lampsacus, who flourished about 
B.C. 260. He wrote several historical and philo- 
sophical works that are now lost. 


Idothea (EiddGea). A daughter of Proetus, king 
of Argos. She was cured of insanity, together with 
her sisters, by Melampus (q. v.). 

Idrieus (‘Idpevs) and Hidrieus (‘Idpeds). A 
king of Caria, brother of Mausolus (q. v.), who as- 
cended the throne on the death of his brother’s 
widow Artemisia. His own widow, Ada, was al- 
lowed by Alexander the Great to retain the gov- 
ernment of Caria. 


Idubéda. A range of mountains in Spain, com- 
mencing among the Cantabri, and extending nearly 
in a southeastern direction through Spain until it 
terminates on the Mediterranean coast, near Sa- 
guntum. 


Idumaea (‘Idounaia). The Greek form of the 
Scriptural name Epom. In the Old Testament, 
Edom is the district of Mount Seir, that is, the 
mountainous region exteuding from the Dead Sea 
to the eastern head of the Red Sea. The decline 
of the kingdom of Iudaea enabled the Edomites to 
extend their power over the southern part of Iu- 
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daea as far as Hebron, while their original terri- 
tory was taken possession of by the Nabathaean 
Arabs. Thus the Idumaea of the later Jewish and 
of the Roman history is the southern part of Iu- 
daea, and a small portion of the north of Arabia 
Petraea, extending from the Mediterranean to the 
west side of Mount Seir. Antipater, the father of 
Herod the Great, was an Idumaean. The Roman 
writers of the Augustan and of later ages use Idu- 
maea and Inudaea as equivalent terms. Both the 
old Edomites and the later Idumaeans were a com- 
mercial people, and carried on a great part of the 
traffic between the East and the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. 

Idus. A word said to be derived from the Etrus- 
can. The thirteenth (in March, May, July, and 
October the fifteenth) day of the Roman month. 
It was sacred to Iupiter. See CALENDARIUM. 


Idy¥ia (‘Idvia). Wife of the Colchian king Aeétes, 
and mother of Medea (q. v.). See Hes. Theog. 352. 

Idyllium (cidvAAcov, diminutive of eiSos, “ form,” 
“a small picture”). A poetic sketch of character, 
especially, though not necessarily, in connection 
with pastoral life. For the chief ancient writers 
of idylls, see AUSONIUS; BION; CALPURNIUS; 
CLAUDIANUS; EPICHARMUS; MoscHUs; THEOCRI- 
TUS; VERGILIUS; and the article BUCOLICA. 

Ientactilum (axpdticpa). Breakfast. See CENA. 

Tericho (‘Iepiyo) or Hierichus (‘Iepiyois). A 
city of the Canaanites, in a plain on the west side 
of the Jordan, near its mouth, destroyed by Joshua, 
but afterwards rebuilt. 

Ierné (‘Iépyn). See HIBERNIA. 

Iétae (Ierai). A town in the interior of Sicily, 
on a mountain of the same name, southwest of 
Macella. 

Igilgilis (IyAyA‘). A town of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, west of the mouth of the river Amp- 
sagas, and north of Cirta (Amm. Marcell. xxix. 5). 


Igilium. The modern Giglio; a small island off 
the Etruscan coast, opposite Cosa. 


Ignatius (‘Iyvdrios). A martyr who suffered at 
Rome during the third persecution of the Chris- 
tians. He was a Syrian by birth, and an immediate 
disciple of St. John the Evangelist, who, in A.D. 
67, committed the church at Antioch to his pastoral 
superintendence, as successor to Euodius, Over 
this bishopric he presided for upwards of forty 
years, when the emperor Trajan, after his triumph 
over the Dacians, entering the city, exercised many 
severities towards those who professed the Chris- 
tian faith, and summoned the prelate himself before 
him, on which occasion Ignatius conducted him- 
self with such boldness in the imperial presence 
that he was sent to Rome, and ordered to be ex- 
posed in the amphitheatre to the fury of wild 
beasis. This dreadful death he underwent (October 
17) with great fortitude, having availed himself 
of the interval between his sentence and its execu- 
tion to strengthen, by his exhortations, the faith 
of the Roman converts. After his decease, which 
took place A.D. 107, or, according to some accounts, 
A.D. 116, his remains were carried to Antioch for 
interment. 

It is reported that Ignatius was one of the little 
children whom Jesus took up in his arms and 
blessed, whence he was called Theophorus or 
“God-borne”; and it is certain that he conversed 
familiarly with the Apostles, and was perfectly ac- 
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quainted with their doctrine. Of his works there 
remain seven genuine epistles, on the various forms 
of which see Zahn, Ignatios von Antiochien (1873), 
and Bishop Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, pt. ii. 
2d ed. (1889), 


Igniaria (mupeia). Fire-sticks. One of the 
earliest methods of producing fire was by the fric- 
tion of two specially prepared sticks—a method 
which Lucretius (v. 199) supposes the primitive 
peoples to have learned from the ignition of forest 
trees by friction. (Cf. Thue. ii. 77; Pliny, H. N. 
Xvi. 208), It was the means prescribed by Roman 
usage for relighting the vestal fire when by any 
oversight it became extinguished. In Greece, the 
sacred flame was rekindled from the sun’s rays by 
the use of burning-glasses (Plut. Numa, 9). Seneca 
(Nat. Quaest. ii. 22) speaks of producing fire from 
flints, and also from igniaria. These last were (1) 
a block of soft wood with a hollow in it, and called 
€oxapa, and (2) a bit of hard wood (rpimavov). The 
tpvmavoy was whirled around in the hollow of the 
former. The sparks produced by this friction were 
caught in a sort of tinder made of dried grass and 
shavings. Instead of this primitive tinder the 
ancients also used bits of wood smeared with sul- 
phur (ramenta sulpwrata), such as were common in 
modern times until the invention of lucifer matches 
in the present century. With these, the sparks 
produced from the igniaria or from the flints were 
caught; and these more quickly and surely ignited 
than the ordinary tinder, saving both time and 
breath. See Seneca, Nat. Quaest. i. 1, 8; Mart. x. 
3; Juv. xiii. 145; Stat. Silv. i. 6,73; Pliny, H. N. 
xxXxvi. 138; Bliimner, Technologie, ii. 353, and iv. 
407; Tylor, Karly Hist. of Mankind, p. 237 (1865); 
and Dr. M. H. Morgan in the Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology, vol. i. (1890). 


Ignobiles. See NOBILES. 
Ignominia. See INFAMIA. 
Iguvinae Tabitilae. See TABULAE IGUVINAE. 


Iguvium. Now Gubbio or Eugubio, a town in 
Umbria on the southern slope of the Apennines. 
Here were found the famous Eugubine Tables 
(Tabulae Iguvinae), which form so important a fac- 
tor in our knowledge of the Umbrian dialects, and 
of which an account is given in the article TaBU- 
LAE IGUVINAE. See also UMBRIA. 


Taira (‘IAdeipa). The daughter of Leucippus 
and Philodicé and sister of Phoebé. She and her 
sister, who are called by the poets Leucippidae, 
were carried off by the Dioscuri. Taira became 
the wife of Castor. 

Tlarches (i\dpxns). See ILk. 

Iba or Ilva. The modery Elba. An island of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, off the coast of Etruria, and 
about ten miles from the promontory of Populo- 
pium. It was early celebrated for its rich iron 
mines; but by whom they were first discovered 
and worked is uncertain, as they are said to exhibit 
the marks of labour carried on for an incalculable 
time (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 14). 

Té (in or €idn, “a troop”). (1) The Spartan 
term for a company of boys of the same age, who 
were brought up together. (See EDUCATION.) (2) 
In the organization of the Macedonian army, a 
squadron of cavalry, generally 200 strong, under 
the command of an ilarches. See Hippxis. 


Tlerda. A town of the Ilergetes in Hispania 
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Tarraconensis, situated on a height above the river 
Sicoris (Segre), which was here crossed by a stone 
bridge. It was here that Afranius and Petreius, 
the legates of Pompey, were defeated by Caesar 
(w.c. 49). Its modern name is Lerida. 

Tleracdnes (’I\epkdoves). A people of Hispania 
Tarraconensis on the western coast. Their chief 
town was Dertosa. 

Tlergétes (’I\épyyres). A people in Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, between the Iberus and the Pyrenees. 

Ilia. Daughter of Numitor. According to the 
legend, Romulus and Remus were her sons by Mars. 
See RHEA SILVIA; ROMULUS. 

Tliad (Tids). See Homerus; TROJAN WAR. 

Tliad, THE Latin. See Sivius IraLicus. 

Tlienses. An ancient people of Sardinia. 

Tlidna (1cdyn). Daughter of Priam and Hecu- 
ba, wife of Polymnestor or Polymestor, king of the 
Thracian Chersonesus, to whom she bore a son, 
Deipylus. As to her connection with Polydorus, 
see POLYDORUS. 

Tlidneus (‘TDuovets). A son of Niobé, whom 
Apollo would have liked to save, because he was 
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praying; but the arrow was no longer under the | 


control of the god (Ovid, Met. vi. 261). See NIOBE. 

Tlios ("Iuos). The scene of the Iliad is laid be- 
fore the walls of Ilios or Troy, described by the 
poet as a populous and warlike city, mistress of 
the Troad, or northwest promontory of Asia Minor, 
and ruled by King Priam. In the Greek myths 
Tlios was founded by Ilus, son of Tros and great- 
grandson of Dardanus. In the reign of Laomedon, 
son of Ilus, the city was fortified with huge walls 
by Poseidon and Apollo; but as Laomedon refused 
to pay the price agreed upon for this service, he 
incurred the hostility of his mighty assistants. 
Laomedon was succeeded by his son Podarces, or 
Priam, who became a great monarch, with fifty 
sons, including Hector and Paris, and twelve 
daughters. Paris, by the help of Aphrodité, car- 
ried off Helen, wife of Menelaiis, king of Sparta; 
and to avenge this insult an army of Achaeans be- 
sieged the city for ten years, and finally captured 
and destroyed it. For a fuller account of the 
mythical history of Troy, see DaRDANUS; ILUS; 
LAOMEDON; Paris; TROJAN War. 

It is impossible to determine how much, if any, 
of historical truth is contained in these legends, 


and particularly in the Homeric account of the | 


Trojan War. But recent excavations have done 
much to show that the siege of Troy was not all a 
myth. Where the ancient city stood, or where the 
poet conceived that it stood, has been the subject 
of endless discussion. <A brief history of this con- 
troversy will be the best introduction to an account 
of the present state of the question. 

Long after the assumed date of the fall of Troy, 
but before the Persian wars, the Greek town of 
(Novum) [lium was founded at the low mound of 
Hissarlik (pl. i.), nearly four miles from the Hel- 
lespont at Sigéum and about three miles from the 
nearest point on the coast. Its inhabitants as- 
serted that the city of Priam had never been com- 
pletely destroyed and that their own town was 
the immediate successor of Homeric Dios. This 
claim seems to have been generally allowed. Hel- 
lanicus expressly approved it, and Herodotus de- 
scribes, without dissent, the visit of Xerxes to the 
spot, to which he was drawn by its legendary 
fame. The Spartan admiral Mindarus, during the 
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Peloponnesian War, and Alexander the Great, al- 
most a century later, each offered sacrifice to the 
Ilian Athené, in recognition of the ancient glory 
of the town. But in the second century B.c. Deme- 
trius of Scepsis advanced the theory that Homeric 
Troy could not have stood on the site of (Novum) 
Ilium. His chief reasons were: (1) that the plain 
between [lium and the sea was an alluvial deposit, 
and must have been far too small, in the days of 
Homer, for the mighty combats described in the 
Iliad ; (2) the flight of Hector from Achilles three 
times around the walls of the city could not have 
taken place at the site of ium, for the mound on 
which the latter stands (the modern Hissarlik) was 
not an isolated hill, but a spur from Mount Ida, so 
that at one point the runners would have had to 
ascend a considerable incline. Demetrius would 
look for ancient Ilios apparently at a site now 
called Hanai-tepeh, opposite Bundarbashi (pl. 1.). 
In these opinions he was followed by Strabo, our 
chief authority for the geography of the Troad ; 
and most modern scholars, until recent years, in- 
cluding such men as Welcker, Kiepert, Von Moltke, 
E. Curtius, and Jebb, have agreed with them. It 
has been the accepted belief that it was impossi- 


| ble to separate truth from fiction in the Jliad, and 


that we must not therefore hope to find anywhere 
a site exactly corresponding to the poet’s descrip- 
tion. According to this modern view, the ancient 
capital of the Troad was situated on a high hill 
called Bali Dagh, much farther inland than His- 
sarlik, and this mountain fortress was transformed, 
by the poet’s imaginaton, into a great city—the 
capital of a mighty empire. George Grote almost 
alone, with his usual perspicacity, maintained that 
there was ‘every reason for presuming that the 
Ilium visited by Xerxes and Alexander was the 
holy ium present to the mind of Homer ;” and 
the excavations of the last two decades have ren- 
dered it quite certain that he was right in his ad- 
herence to the general opinion of antiquity. 

But before giving an account of these excava- 
tions, it may be weili to glance at some of the cir- 
cumstances which seem to favor the Hissarlik 
site. Its distance from the coast is such as to 
agree with the Homeric conception of the rapid 
ebb and flow of the tide of battle between the 
ships and the city walls, and the frequent and 
speedy journeys of messengers, and king Priam 
himself. The situation on the level plain, but 
with the low mound of from fifty to sixty-five feet 
in height for the citadel, is more favourable for a 
great and wealthy city than the almost inaccessi- 
ble steep of Bali Dagh; while the latter is too far 
from the coast (over ten miles) to meet the condi- 
tions mentioned above. Professor Virchow has 
shown that the river Seamander (Menderé), which 
now discharges near Cape Sigéum, must formerly 
have followed the course of the present Kalifatli- 
Asmak, farther north, thus bringing it between 
the city and the ships, and providing for its union 
with the Simois (Dumbrek-su) ; and so removing 
all objection to the Hissarlik site on this score. 
The view of Demetrius, that the plain is an allu- 
vial deposit (see above), is clearly founded on He- 
rodotus ii. 11, where it is stated that the plain was 
originally a bay. But Herodotus manifestly did 
not think that the plain lay under water in the 
Trojan period, for he could not, in that case, have 
believed in the identity of Troy and Ilium, as his 
recital of the visie of Xerxes would seem to indi- 
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cate that he did. - The statement, if true, must 
refer to some remote period of antiquity, for Scy- 
lax (Peripl. 94) makes the distance of Tlium from 
the sea almost precisely the same as the distance 
from Hissarlik to-day, showing that the alluvial 
deposit has not materially extended the plain in 
the last 2000 years, at least. The objection to the 
Hissarlik site, based upon the flight of Hector 
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circuit wall, indicating that we have to do with an 
unimportant mountain fortress, which may have 
commanded the Seamander gorge—a fortress which 
could never have been described as a great and 
populous city “on the plain” (Iliad, xx. 217). 

It would thus appear that on topographical 
grounds alone the question, though a difficult one, 
might fairly be decided in favour of the Hissarlik 

site. It remains to show 


how recent discoveries have 
converted this probability 


into a practical certain- 


ty. In 1870 Dr. Heinrich 


Schliemann (q. v.), a re- 


tired German merchant 
and enthusiastic archzolo- 


gist, began his excavations 
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with various interruptions, 
until his death in 1890. 
During their progress, the 
scholarly world, incredulous 
at first, gradually came more 
and more to the belief that. 
the Homeric Ilios had ae- 
tually been found. After 
1882 Schliemann had the 
codperation of Dr. W. Dérp- 
feld, afterwards secretary 
of the German Archzolog- 
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ical Institute at Athens, 
whose adhesion added much 
to the weight of anthority 
in favour of Schliemann’s 
views. ‘The remains which 
have been unearthed were 
found in no less than seven 
different layers, of which 
the uppermost contained 
what could be positively 
identified as ruins of the 
Hellenistic and Roman city 
of ium. The four layers 
below this contained noth- 
ing but traces of small and 
mean buildings of a village 
character. It was in the 
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GARGARUS 


two lowest layers that the 


most interesting discoveries. 


were made. The lowest 


settlement of all was built 


upon the solid rock, and 


the remains consisted of 


Map of the Troad. 


around the walls, amounts to nothing, since this 
whole story is manifestly a poetic exaggeration, 
like the battle of Achilles with the Scamander ; 
and we need not expect to find the exact spot 
where such fictitious and impossible occurrences 
took place. But if importance is attached to this 
point, it may be added that recent excavations prove 
that this ridge was originally about forty feet lower 
than at present, as it was gradually raised by the 
clearing away of debris from the citadel mound. 
At its former insignificant height it might easily 
have been surmounted by the two stout warriors. 
It may be added that the ruins on the Bali Dagh 
consist of nothing more than the remains of a small 


fortification walls eight 
feet thick, built of rough 
limestone (pl. ii. fa, fb, fe), 
with house walls (f f f), two to three feet in thick- 
ness, of small stones cemented with clay. Utensils 
were found, very rarely of metal, but usually of 
stone, with vases of black baked clay. The potter’s 
wheel was apparently known to the inhabitants of 
this settlement, but was not so often employed as 
later. The debris of this first city, which Schlie- 
mann decided to be pre-Homeric, is about eight feet 
in depth. Above this was a layer of earth nearly 
two feet in thickness, showing a long period of de- 
sertion, and over this the great layer of debris, in 
which were found the remains of the second city, 
now generally believed to be Homeric ios. 

Here the great citadel walls (c, b) were discov- 
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ered. These consisted of a stone substructure 
13 feet wide at the top, which is level, the 
depth varying according to the irregularities of 
the surface below. On this was built a wall 
of brick, from 11 to 13 feet in thickness, and 
rising originally, as well as can be estimated, 
to a height of 13 feet. These bricks are sun- 
dried, and measure 18x 9 34 inches. In the walls 
were found long, hollow channels, one foot square, 
which Dr. Doérpfeld first considered to have been 
made for the purpose of conducting heat to bake 
the bricks after the wall had been built. But this 


theory has now been abandoned, and it is gener- 
ally believed that the marks of heat about these 
channels were caused, at the time of the destruc- 
tion of the city, by the burning of beams which 
had been imbedded in the walls to give them 
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Such a roofed gate we may suppose the poet to 
have had in mind in Iliad, iii. 145, when he de- 
scribes the elders as sitting “on the Scaean gates.” 
The other two gates (FM, OX) cannot be described 
for lack of space. 

In the centre of the citadel lies the building, 
which is generally considered to be the palace. 
The ruins consist of a gateway (C), opening upon 
the courtyard, beyond which stand the chief apart- 
ments of the palace, the megaron or men’s apart- 
ment on the left (A) and the women’s apartments 
on the right (B). The megaron is 66 feet in 
depth, with an entrance hall 37 feet square in 
front of it, and in its centre are slight remains 
of a large round hearth, which thus oceupied the 
central point of the whole palace, as described in 
the Iliad and Odyssey (Od. xiv. 158). 
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stronger cohesion. These circuit walls seem to 
have formed an equilateral of about 165 feet on 
each side, with projecting bastions at the corners. 
The walls are pierced by several gates, of which 
the central one on the south side is the oldest 
(NF). This consists of a tower 130 feet long 
by 59 feet broad, and projecting 59 feet be- 
yond the wall. Through this tower the road to 
the citadel passed, and by means of the projecting 
wing was protected all the way from the foot of 
the acropolis hill. The side walls of this passage 
were buttressed with thick wooden braces, which 
were probably connected at the top, thus forming 
a continuous flat roof over the whole gateway. 


(Schuchharat.) 


The women’s apartment is considerably smaller, 
consisting of a series of three rooms 15 feet wide 
and 20, 24, and 29 feet long respectively. 

But besides these remains of walls and build- 
ings, numerous articles of gold and silver were 
found by Dr. Schliemann, showing conclusively 
that the ruins were those of a prosperous and 
wealthy city. In May, 1873, the so-called “ great 
treasure” was found buried within the fortifica- 
tion wall, near the southwestern gate (F). This 
consisted of a great variety of articles, packed into 
one another in the form of a rectangular mass, ap- 
parently placed originally in a wooden chest and 
stored for safe keeping in a hollow in the wall. 
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The most valuable were two large diadems of 
gold, formed of a number of small pendant chains 
of beautiful workmanship. Gold earrings were 
found in large numbers, as well as cups, vases, 
bracelets, and other ornaments of gold or silver, 
with spear-heads, battle-axes, and knife blades, 
and numerous other articles of various kinds. 

Space will not allow a description of the re- 
mains found in the five upper layers, which are 
not materially different from those of the same 
period elsewhere. But in general it may be said 
that these excavations show that the hill of His- 
sarlik was inhabited, without serious interruption, 
from the late Graeco-Roman period back to a time 
before the dawn of history. At a date so early 
that we cannot estimate it even approximately 
the hill was covered with fortifications and pal- 
aces. Captain E. Bétticher, to be sure, has at- 
tempted to prove that the so-called citadel is 
nothing but a huge fire-necropolis, and even went 
so far as to accuse Schliemann of ill faith in de- 
scribing what he found. But a conference of 
scholars, which met at Hissarlik in March, 1890, 
at Schliemann’s invitation, decided: (1) that the 
site was well suited for a fortress; (2) that traces 
of fortifications of different epochs can be seen 
there; (3) that the “corridors” of Bétticher did 
not exist; (4) that the hill did not consist of a se- 
ries of artificial terraces, each smaller than the 
one below. On the contrary each layer occupies 
more space than the one below it (showing the 
gradual exteusion by the accumulation of debris); 
(5) that the ruins in the second layer resemble 
those at Tiryns and Mycenae; (6) that the numer- 
ous upright jars which were found contained grain 
and not human bones; (7) that no traces were found 
of the burning of corpses. This decision overthrew 
the theory of Bétticher (who was indeed compelled 
to withdraw his accusation of bad faith), and went 
far to satisfy scholars that Schliemann’s discoveries 
have actually revealed the site of Homeric Ilios. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Grote’s History of Greece, pt. i. 
ch. xy.; Le Chevalier, Voyage de la Troad (Paris, 
1802); Schliemann’s Troy (1875), Ilios (1880), Tro- 
ja (1884); Forchhammer, Erklérung der Ilias auf 
Grund der Eigenthiimlichkeiten der troischen Ebene 
(Kiel, 1884); Bétticher, La Troie de Schliemann une 
Nécropole a Incinération ; Le Museon (Louvain), viii. 
i. pp. 101-131; N. 2, pp. 226-246; Schuchhardt, Schlie- 
mann’s Investigations, translated by Eugénie Selltrs 
(oondon and New York, 1891); Georges Perrot, Les 
Fouilles de Schliemann & Troie, Journal des Savants 
(Paris, June, August, October, December, 1891). 

Tiipa. A town in Hispania Baetica, on the 
right bank of the Baetis, which was navigable to 
this place with small vessels. 

Tlissus (TAcoods and Eidioods). A small river 
in Attica, rising on the north slope of Mount Hy- 
mettus, flowing through the east side of Athens, 
and losing itself in the marshes, in the Athenian 
plain. See ATHENAE. 

Tlithyia (EiAeiOuia). The goddess of the Greeks 
who aided women in childbirth when she was pro- 
pitious to them, but protracted the labour-pains 
if she was displeased. In the Iliad the Llithyiae 
(in the plural) are called the daughters of Here ; 
but in the Odyssey and in later poets there is only 
one goddess of this name. In an ancient hymn 
she is called the mother of Eros. See IUNo. 


Tlium. See ILI0s. 
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Mlibéris (‘IAABepis). (1) The modern Tech, 
called Ticuis or TecHuM by the Romans, a river 
in Gallia Narbonensis in the territory of the Sar- 
dones, rising in the Pyrenees and falling, after a 
short course, into the Mare Gallicum. (2) A town 
of the Santones, on the above-mentioned river, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees, Constantine changed 
its name into HELENA, whence the modern Elne. 


Mlicis. A city of the Contestani in Spain, north- 
east of Carthago Nova (Mela, ii. 6). 

Illicitanus Sinus. A bay on the southeast 
coast of Spain, extending from Carthago Nova to 
the Dianium Promontorium. It is now the Bay 
of Alicante (Mela, ii. 6). 

Illiturgis, liturgis, or Niturgi. A city of Spain, 
not far from Castulo and Mentesa, and five days’ 
march from Carthago Nova. It was situated near 
the Baetis, on a steep and rugged rock, and was 
calledin Roman times Forum Iulium. The place was 
destroyed by Scipio B.c. 210 (Livy, xxviii. 19), but 
was soon afterwards repeopled. It is now Andujar. 


Tlustres. <A name given by Diocletian and 
Constantine to magistrates and officials belonging 
to the first of the three classes into which they 
were divided, the other two being Spectabiles and 
Clarissimi. Among the Illustres were the consuls, 
patricii, praefectus praetorio, praefectus urbi, prae- 
positus sacri cubiculi, the magister oficiorum, and 
some of the comites. See Walter, Geschichte des 
rom. Rechts, § 380, 2d ed. 

Illyricum or Il¥ris, more rarely Illyria (7d 
‘TAdvpikdy, TAvpis, Trdvpia), included, in its widest 
signification, all the land west of Macedonia and 
east of Italy and Rhaetia, extending south as far 
as Epirus, and north as far as the valleys of the 
Sayus and Dravus, and the junction of these rivers 
with the Danube. This wide extent of country 
was inhabited by numerous Illyrian tribes, all of 
whom were more or less barbarous. They were 
probably of the same origin as the Thracians. 
(See INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES.) The country 
was divided into two parts. (1) ILLYRIs BARBARA 
or Romana, the Roman province of ILLyricum, 
extended along the Adriatic sea from Italy (Istria), 
from which it was separated by the Arsia, to the 
river Drilo, and was bounded on the east by Mace- 
donia and Moesia Superior, from which it was sep- 
arated by the Drinus, and on the north by Pannonia, 
from which it was separated by the Dravus. It 
thus comprehended a part of the modern Croatia, 
the whole of Dalmatia, almost the whole of Bosnia, 
and a part of Albania. It was divided in ancient 
times into three districts, according to the tribes 
by which it was inhabited—Iapydia, the interior 
of the country on the north, from the Arsia to the 
Tedanius; Liburnia, along the coast from the Arsia 
to the Titius; and Dalmatia, south of Liburnia, 
along the coast from the Titius to the Drilo. The 
Liburnians submitted at an early time to the Ro- 
mans; but it was not till after the conquest of the 
Dalmatians, in the reign of Augustus, that the en- 
tire country was organized as a Roman province, 
From this time the Dlyrians, and especially the 
Dalmatians, formed an important part of the Ro- 
man legion. (2) ILLYRIS GRAECA, or ILLYRIA PRO- 
PRIA, also called EpiIrus Nova, extended from the 
Drilo, along the Adriatic, to the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains, which separated it from Epirus proper; it 
was bounded on the east by Macedonia. It thus 
embraced the greater part of the modern Albania. 
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It was a mountainous country, but possessed some 
fertile land on the coast. Its principal rivers were 
the Aoiis, Apsus, Genusus, and Panyasus. In the 


interior was an important lake, the Lychnitis. On 


the coast there were the Greek colonies of Epidam- 
nus, afterwards Dyrrhachium, and Apollonia. It 
was at these places that the celebrated Via Egnatia 
commenced, which ran through Macedonia to By- 
zantium. The country was inhabited by various 
tribes—Atintanes, Taulantii, Parthini, Dassaretae, 
etc. In early times they were troublesome and 
dangerous neighbours to the Macedonian kings. 
They were subdued by Philip, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, who defeated and slew in battle 
their king, Bardylis, in B.c. 359. After the death 
of Alexander the Great, most of the Illyrian tribes 
recovered their independence. At a later time the 
injury which the Roman trade suffered from their 
piracies brought against them the arms of the 
Republic. The forces of their queen, Teuta, were 
easily defeated by the Romans, and she was obliged 
to purchase peace by the surrender of part of her 
dominions and the payment of an annual tribute 
(B.C. 229). The second Illyrian war was finished 
by the Romans with the same ease. It was com- 
menced by Demetrius of Pharos, who was guardian 
of Pineus, the son of Agron, but he was conquered 
by the consul Aemilius Paulus in 219. Pineus was 
succeeded by Pleuratus, who cultivated friendly 
relations with the Romans. Hisson Gentius formed 
an alliance with Perseus, king of Macedonia, against 
Rome; but he was conquered by the praetor L. 
Anicius, in the same year as Perseus (168); where- 
upon Illyria, as well as Macedonia, became subject 
to Rome. See Bahr, Jllyrien (Leipzig, 1876). 

In the new division of the Empire under Constan- 
tine, Illyricum formed one of the great provinces. 
It was divided into ILLYyRICUM OCCIDENTAL, 
which included [lyricum Propria, Pannonia, and 
Noricum, and ILLyRIcUM ORIENTALE, which com- 
prehended Dacia, Moesia, Macedonia, and Thrace. 


Tlus ("IAos). The son of Tros, and great-grand- 
son of Dardanus, brother of Assaracus and Gany- 
mede, and father of Laomedon. He once went 
from his native town of Dardania upon Mount Ida 
to Phrygia, where he was victorious in an athletic 
contest held by the king of the country. Besides 
fifty youths and fifty maidens, the prize of the con- 
test, the king gave him, at the command of an 
oracle, a spotted cow, and directed. him to found 
a city on the spot where she lay. He accord- 
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connected with one another by means of coloured 
lines, in such a way as to exhibit the pedigree 
(stemma) of the family. On festal days the shrines 
were opened, and the busts crowned with bay- 
leaves. These portrait-masks must have been orig- 
inally used for covering the faces of the dead, like 
the Kght metal masks of Pheenicia, Carthage, and 
Mycenae. (See Persona.) At family funerals, 
there were persons specially appointed to walk in 
procession before the body, wearing the masks of 
the deceased members of the family, and clothed 
in the insignia of the rank which they had held 
when alive. The right (iws imaginum) of having 
these ancestral images carried in procession was 
one of the privileges of the nobility, and distin- 
guished the nobilis from the novus homo. If a 
person died not being in the possession of full 
civic rights, his image could not be exhibited, as 
in the case of Brutus and Cassius (Polyb. vi. 53; 
Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 2, §§ 6,7; Tac. Ann. iii. 76; 
Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, book iii. chap. xiii.). 
Imagines. See VARRO, M, TERENTIUS. 
Imaginum Ius. See IMAGINES. 


Imaus (70 "Iuaov dpos). The name of a great 
mountain range of Asia; one of those terms which 
the ancient geographers appear to have used in- 
definitely for want of exact knowledge. In its 
most definite application, it appears to mean the 
western part of the Himalaya, between the Paro- 
pamisus and the Emodi Montes; but when it is 
applied to some great chain, extending much far- 
ther to the north and dividing Scythia into two 
parts—Scythia intra Imaum and Scythia extra 
Imaum—it must either be understood to mean the 
Altai Mountains, or else some imaginary range, 
which cannot be identified with any actually ex- 
isting mountains. 

Imbrasus (“Iu8pacos). 
Samos. 

Imbrices. See TEGULA. 

Imbros ("Iu8pos). An island in the north of 
the Aegaean Sea, near the Thracian Chersonesus, 
about twenty-five miles in circumference. Like 
the neighbouring island of Samothrace, it was one 
of the chief seats of the worship of the Cabeiri. 
See CABEIRIA. 

Immissarium. A basin, trough, or other con- 
trivance built upon the ground, of stone or brick, 
and intended as a cistern to contain a body of wa- 


A river in the island of 


ingly founded on the hill of the Phrygian Até, 
the town which after him was called Ilios, 
and also Troy (Troia) after his father, When 
he demanded a sign of Zeus, on the following 
morning he found the statue known as the 
Palladium (q. v.) before his tent. 

Ilva. See ILBa. 

Ilvates. <A people in Liguria, south of the 
Po, in the modern Montferrat. 

Imachara (‘Ipxapa). 
the Heraean mountains. 

Imagines. The Roman portrait-masks of 
deceased members ofa family; they were made 
of wax and painted, and probably fastened to 
the busts. They were kept in small wooden 


A town in Sicily, in 


shrines let into the inner walls of the atriwm. 


Inseriptions under the shrines recorded the 
names, merits, and exploits of the persons they 
referred to. The images were arranged and 


Immissarium, 


(Pompeii. ) 


“IMMORTALS ” 


ter flowing from the reservoir (castellum) of an 
aqueduct, for the accommodation of the adjacent 
neighbourhood (Vitruy. viii. 6,1). It differs from 
cisterna, which was underground, and is shown by 
the preceding illustration. The high vaulted build- 
ing is the reservoir, from which the water flowed 
through the small dark aperture at its bottom into 
the square stone trough (immissariwm) on the level 
of the pavement. See AQUAEDUCTUS. 

“Immortals” (of a@avaro.). A body of 10,000 
picked troops in the Persian army. They were 
equipped with great magnificence, and all vacan- 
cies in their ranks were filled by successors pre- 
viously appointed (Herod. vii. 83). 


Impeachment. See EISANGELIA. 
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substituted it for his previous praenomen Gaius, 
instead of Caesar Imperator (Mommsen, Staatsr. ii.? 
pp. 767-770). His immediate successors, Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius abstained from using this 
praenomen; Nero used it frequently, but it first 
became permanent with Vespasian. The emperors 
also took the title Imperator, in its earlier signifi- 
cation, after a victory won by themselves or on 
their behalf. See Imprrrum. 


Imperium. The full kingly power among the 
Romans, the royal authority over all members of 
the State. It was conferred on the newly-elected 
king by the Comitia Curiata, a formal assembly of 
the patricians comprising the curiae, and it con- 
sisted of the rights of levying the citizens for mili- 


Impedimenta (ra oxevy). The baggage of an 
army (Caes. B. G.i. 26). The word often includes 
also the pack-animals and the wagons (Caes. B. G. 
vii.45). See EXERCITUS. 


Impediti. Troops who marched with all their | 
arms, provisions, and personal baggage (sarcina), | 
as Roman soldiers usually did (Caes. B. G. i. 12). | 


See EXERCITUS; EXPEDITI. 


Imperativae Feriae. See FERIAE. 


Imperator. A Roman title, originally the des- 
ignation of each separate possessor of an independ- 
ent command (imperium). In the course of time 


Augustus, 


(Glyptothek, Munich.) 


it became customary to assume the title after a | 


man had gained his first great victory, usually 
after having been greeted as imperator either by 
the soldiers on the battlefield, or by the decree of 
the Senate. Under the Empire the title, which 
was seldom conferred by Augustus, was granted 
for the last time by Tiberius, a.D.22. It was usu- 
ally followed by a triumph, and ceased when the 
triumph was over. As a permanent title, it was | 
first assumed by Caesar, whose adopted son and | 
heir, Octavian (Augustus), bore it as an inherited 
cognomen, and from the year B.C. 40 onwards, 
according to a custom that arose at that time, | 


tary service, of leading the army, of celebrating a 
triumph, of exercising civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion, and of inflicting punishment on the citizens, 
whether corporal or capital, or such as affected 
either their property or their liberty. A symbol 
of this authority was the axe and the bundle of 
rods borne by the lictors. See Fascrs. 

At the establishment of the Republic the im- 
| perium was transferred to the two consuls, as the 
successors of the kings; but the full power of the 

imperium was then limited by the fact that both 
possessed the same power, and that, in the penal- 
ties they inflicted in times of peace, they were sub- 
ject to the right of appeal (see PROVOCATIO), and 
to the intervention of the tribunes of the people, 
after the institution of that office. When the con- 
sulship was deprived of its civil jurisdiction and 
the praetorship instituted for this purpose, the 
praetors also received the imperium; nevertheless 
it was more limited (minus) than that of the con- 
suls, who, in contrast with the praetors and all 
other magistrates except the tribunes, had the 
right of ordering and forbidding. The imperium 
in its undivided and unlimited form was conferred 
|on those who in exceptional cases were appointed 
‘dictators. It was also possessed by the interrewx, 
but for five days only. For consuls and praetors 
the imperium could be prorogued, i. e. prolonged 
beyond their time of office; but the imperium thus 
prolonged was finitum, i. e. bounded within the 
limits of their province. In the Republic it could 
also be conferred by means of the Comitia Curiata, 
but this act fell into a mere formality. Under the 
Empire the term imperium included the highest 
military authority, which resided in the emperor 
and was the foundation of all his power. It was 
taken up either at the instance of the Senate or 
the troops. Its full validity depended on its rec- 
ognition by both. See PRINCEPS. 


Impluvium. A depression in the floor of the 
Roman atriwm made for the purpose of receiving 
|the rain which came in through the open roof. 
See Domus, p. 544. 


Imprisonment. See CARCER. 


Impiibes. In Roman law, persons were classed 
as follows with reference to their age in its legal 
aspect: (1) Infantes, from birth to the end of the 
seventh year; (2) Infantid maiores, from the end 
of seven years to the age of puberty, which was 
fixed at twelve for a girl and fourteen for a boy; 
(3) Adulescentes, adulti, puberes, or minores (sc. xxv 
annis); (4) maiores, above the age of twenty-five. 
The first two classes were generally styled impu- 
beres. 


INACHIDAE 


An infans could not perform any legal act what- 
ever, nor ineur any liability; but one who was 
infantiad maior and not in the power of a father 
(see Parria Potesras) could do any legal act with 
the sanction (auctoritas) of his guardian (tutor). 
Without that assent he could do only such acts as 
were legally beneficial, and not those that were to 
his disadvantage—e. g. he could not release an- 
other from a debt due him, though he could enter 
into a contract looking to his own release from 
debt. He could enter into a betrothal (sponsalia) 
alone, because the auctoritas of the tutor had refer- 
ence only to property ; and sponsalia did not give 
rise to any liability to be sued. An impubes could 
not without the sanction of his tutor be plaintiff 
or defendant in a suit. He could acquire the own- 
ership of property alone, but he could not alienate 


it or manumit a slave unless with the concurrence | 


of his tutor. See CURATORES; TUTOR. 


Inachidae. A name given to the first eight 
successors of Inachus (q. v.) on the throne of 
Argos. 


Inachides. A patronymic of Epaphus, as grand- 
son of Inachus (Ovid, Met. i. 704). 


Inachis (‘Ivayis). A patronymic of Io (q. v.) as 
daughter of Inachus (Ovid, Fasti, i. 454). The god- 
dess Isis (q. v.) is also called Inachis, as being iden- 
tified with Io. 


Inachus ("Ivayos). A son of Oceanus and Te- 
thys, and father of Io. He was said to have founded 
the kingdom of Argos, and was succeeded by his 
son Phoroneus, B.C. 1807. 
old legend, to have given his name to the principal 
river of Argolis. Hence, probably, he was described 
as the son of Oceanus, the common parent of all 
rivers. They who make Inachus to have come 
into Greece from beyond the sea regard his name 
as a Greek form for the Oriental term Hnak, de- 
noting “great” or “ powerful,” and this last as the 
base of the Greek dvaé, “a king.” The foreign 
origin of Inachus, however, or, rather, his actual 
existence, is very problematical. According to the 
mythological writers, Inachus became the father 
of Io by his sister, the ocean-nymph Melia (Apollod. 
li. 1,1), and he is also described as the father of 
Aegialens, Argus, and Rhegeus, 


Inachus ("Ivayos). (1) A river of Argolis, flow- 
ing at the foot of the Acropolis of Argos, and 
emptying into the Bay of Nauplia. Its real source 
was in Mount Lyrceus, on the confines of Arcadia; 
but the poets, who delighted in fiction, imagined 
it to be a branch of the Inachus of Amphilochia, 
which, after mingling with the Acheloiis, passed 
under ground, and reappeared in Argolis. (2) A 
river of the Amphilochian district in Acarna- 
nia. 


Inarimé. See AENARIA, 
Inaros (‘Ivdpos,”Ivapos). Son of Psammetichus, 


a Libyan, and the leader of a revolt of the Egyp- 
tians against the Persians in B.c. 461. He was at 


first successful, and formed an alliance with the | 


Athenians, but was eventually defeated by the 
Persians, taken prisoner, and crucified in 455. See 
AEGYPTUS. 

Inauguratio. A Roman ceremony by which the 
augurs obtained, or endeavoured to obtain, the 
sanction of the gods to something which bad been 
decreed by man—e. g. to the election of the magis- 


Inachus is said, in the } 
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trates, who continued to be inaugurated under the 
Republic (Dionys. ii. 6), and for this purpose were 
summoned by the augurs (condictio, denuntiatio) to 
appear on the Capitol on the third day after their 
election (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 117). The inaugu- 
ratio conferred no priestly dignity upen the magis- 
trates, but was merely a method of obtaining the 
sanction of the gods to their election, and gave 
them the right to take the auspicia; and in im- 
portant emergencies it was their duty to make use 
of this privilege. At the time of Cicero, however, 
this duty was scarcely ever observed (Cic. De Div. 
ii. 36, 76). 

A building was “inaugurated” only when it was 


to be used for meetings of the Senate, or when the 


rites to be performed there required it should be a 
templum. The inauguratio hallowed the site, and 
the consecratio the building. Thus the Aedes Ves- 


| tae was consecrated, but not inaugurated, and meet- 


ings of the Senate were never held there. See 


AUGUR; TEMPLUM. 

Inauris (€AAdBiov, ev@tiov, eppa). An ear-ring 
fastened, as in modern times, to the ear through 
the hole (fenestra) bored in the lobe. They were 


Ear-ring of B.c. 350, 
found at Tarentum. 
(Castellani Collection.) 


worn in Greece and 
Italy by women, and 
among ultra - fashion- 
able men it appears to 
have been the practice 
to wear a single ear- 
ring, much as_ the 
“smart” set in London 
at one time favoured 
the wearing of a single 
bracelet by men. Ear- 
rings were of every conceivable pattern and value, 
and were often set with precious stones, and some- 
times with drops (stalagmia). 

Incaustum. A name given to black ink, See 
PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Incendium. The crime of causing a fire by 
which the property of another was endangered. 
It was thus more comprehensive than our “ arson.” 
As to the methods of extinguishing fires, and regu- 
lations relating to fires, see SIPHO; VIGILEs. 


Incense. See Tus. 


Incensus. One who voluntarily absented him- 
self from the census at Rome—an offence severely 
punished by law. See CENSUS. 


Incestum. The crime of incest. 
LES. 
_ Incitéga (¢yyvOnKn, dyyoOnxn). Astand for hold- 
ing bottles, cruets, decanters, and other like vessels 


Etruscan Ear-ring. 
Collection. ) 


(Blacas 


See VrEsTa- 


INCLINATIO 


(Fest.s.h.v.). They were made of wood or earthen- 
ware. 


Incitegae. (British Museum.) 

Inclinatio. See Cima. 

Incubare (éyxowuacGa). A verb especially used | 
of sleeping in a sanctuary where oracular responses 
were sought through dreams or necromancy. (See | 
ORACULUM.) It was with a view to obtaining in a | 
dream a revelation either from the god of the sanc- 
tuary, or by conjuring up the spirit of some dead | 
person. Certain preliminaries had generally to be 
performed, in particular the sacrifice of some ani- 
mal, on whose skin it was often customary to sleep. 
These incubations, which were in vogue among 
the Greeks from 
the earliest times, 
but were not ex- 
tensively prac- 
tised among the 
Romans until un- 
der the Empire, 
generally took 
place in the tem- 
ple of Aesculapius, 
the god of heal- 
ing. 

Incunabiila. (1) 
A cradle and lay- 
ette. (2) A cradle 
alone (Livy, iv.36). 
See CuNAE. (3) 
A name applied to 
all specimens of printed books issued prior to the 
year 1500. See EpiITIO PRINCEPsS. 

Incus (dkyoy). An anvil (Verg. Aen. vii. 629), 
exactly similar in ap- 
pearance to those in 
use at the present 
day. 


Child in Swaddling Clothes. 
bas-relief. ) 


(Roman 
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Indago, A Roman 
sporting term, expres- 
sive of the surround- 
ing of a wood or cover 
witn nets to prevent 
the escape of the game 
at a battue (Verg. Aen. 
iv. 121). 

Index (ciddvPos ). 
(1) The title of a book 
(Cic. Ad Att. iv. 4). 
See LIBER. (2) An -——— 
inscription upon the 
base of a statue or 
slab, or upon any ob- 
ject indicative of the purpose for which the object 
was erected (Livy, xli. 28). 

28* 


Anvil. 


(From a gem ip the 
Louvre.) 
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India (‘Iydia). India is the middle one of the 
three great land-masses that jut southward from 
the mainland of Asia. In shape it is somewhat 
like a lozenge or diamond, with land-boundaries 
to the north and water-boundaries to the south. 
The northern half is wedged in between the 
Himalayan and the Sulaiman ranges, which thus 
form respectively its northeastern and northwest- 
ern frontiers; while the southern half, tapering to 
a point at Cape Comorin, projects into the Indian 
Ocean, and is washed by the Arabian Sea on the 
southwest and by the Bay of Bengal on the south- 
east. Its area is nigh 1,500,000 square miles—that 
is, nearly one-half (about 585) that of the United 
States, or almost equal to that of all Europe less 
Russia. 

In respect of physical configuration, India may 
be divided into three very distinct parts: the Him- 
alayan region; the river plains of the Indus and 
Ganges, or the Indo-Gangetic plain; and Peninsu- 
lar India. The last is a triangular plateau which 
forms the southern half of the “lozenge.” The 
Himalaya shuts off India from Central Asia by an 
almost impassable barrier on the north. The In- 
dus, flowing northwest, drains the back of the 
western half of the range; then, turning a right 
angle to the left, it breaks through the mountains, 
and receiving the affluents which with it drain the 
Punjab (Persian, Panj-ab, “ Five-river” land) flows 
in a general southwesterly direction to the Ara- 
bian Sea. The Ganges, with its feeders, drains the 
southern slopes of the range and flows in a general 
southeasterly direction into the Bay of Bengal. 
The watershed between the drainage basins of the 
Indus and the Ganges is scarce a thousand feet 
above sea-level, and the slope on each side is im- 
perceptible. The “basins,” therefore, form one 
practically continuous “plain.” This Indo-Gan- 
getic plain is a vast alluvial formation, made by 
deposits of rich silt bronght down by the rivers, 
and has accordingly been the principal scene of 
Indic civilization. 

The home of the earliest and most primitive 
Indie civilization, as indicated by the geographi- 
cal allusions of the Vedas, was the Punjab, the 
region of the middle Indus and its tributaries. 
Later, the scene shifts to the southeast, to the val- 
ley of the Ganges and its most important affluent, 
the Jumna. This is the “Middle Country” (San- 
skrit, Madhya-dega), the fertile region in which 
occur the chief events of the great Epic period and 
of the rise and bloom of Buddhism. 

For the country above defined as India, there is 
no comprehensive name in the oldest native litera- 
ture. Later books call it Jambu-dvipa, “Land of 
the Rose-apple;” and the great Gangetic region is 
named “The Bharatan” (Sanskrit, Bharata ), or 
also Arya-dvarta, ‘Home of the Aryans.” The 
French take their name for Germany—Allemagne 
—from that of the region of the tribe—the Ale- 
manni—nearest themselves, and then extend it to 
the whole country. Similarly the Greeks. Their 
names for India—7 "IvOia, 7) Ivducn—apply properly 
only to the westernmost part of India, the region 
of the Indus. In Sanskrit, Sindhu-s (the Hindu-sh 
of the ancient Persians) means “stream,” and then 
“ The Stream,” that is, “The Indus, 6 "Ivdds” (inco- 
lis Sindus appellatus, says Pliny), and finally also 
“The region on the Indus.” 

Subjoined are the names of the tributaries of 
the Indus in order from west to east—first the San- 
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skrit form, then the Greek, and then the modern 
name: 


Vitasta ‘YSdorne  Jehlam 
Asikni (“ Black”) *Axeoiyng — Chenab 
Iravati (“ Refreshing”) ‘Ydpawrnce Ravi 
Vipag (“ Unfettered ”) "Yoaou Beas | 
Catadru (‘ Hundred-runs”) Zadadpne — Sutlej 


The Asikni was known later as the Chandra- 
bhaga, a name to the Macedonian ears so ominous- 
ly like Savdapo-payos (‘‘Xander-devourer”), that 
Alexander changed it to Axeoimns (“The Healing”), 
with a bright play on its older name Asikni. Sav- 
Sapopdyos ims *AdeEdvdpou morapos petovopacOy 
kal €kAnOn Axeoivys, Says Hesychius. 

The names of the Ganges and its greatest trib- 
utary, the Jumna, are easily recognized in their 
ancient forms—Tayyns and Acawovva; Sanskrit, 
Ganga and Yamuna. The mountain names ’Hye- 
86-s (Strabo, 689) and Haemodes (Mela, i. 81) corre- 
spond closely to the vernacular form of the Sanskrit 
Haimavata-s, synonymous with Hima-vant, “The 
Snow-y” range, and with Hima-dlaya, “ Abode of 
Snow.” The Hindu, in telling the points of the 
compass, faces the east. The Sanskrit name for 
Peninsular India, south of the Vindhya Mountains 
(ro Ovivdioy dpos) is, accordingly, Dakshind-patha, 
“Region to the right (SeEva) or the south,” Aayia- 
Badns of the Periplus (§ 50), our Dekkan. 

The recent science of Comparative Grammar has 
proved that the ancestors of Hindus and Iranians 
and Greeks and of the Slavic, Germanic, Italic, and 
Keltic races are of one stock, called Aryan or Indo- 
European, which once had a common language and 
home. The Indie branch of this stock were not 
the aboriginal inhabitants of India; these were 
the dark-skinned tribes or Dasyus, whom the more 
gifted Aryan invaders, entering India from the ex- 
treme northwest, forced constantly to retire to the 
east and southeast. These non-Aryan tribes are 


now represented in part by the Dravidian Traces | 


of the Dekkan. Of the Aryans, numerous tribes 
are mentioned in the Vedic literature, among them 
the Purus, the Bharatas, the Kurw-Panchdlas; 
but the physical form of the Indo-Gangetie plain, 
free as it is from mountain barriers, is not favour- 
able to the maintenance of tribal identity, and the 
floods of foreign invasion have had a similarly un- 
favourable tendency. 

The language of the Indic Aryans shows three 
principal stages of development: (1) Old Indie or 
Sanskrit ; (2) Middle Indie or Prakrit ; and (3) New 
Indic or Bhasha. The first is represented by the 
Vedic, the Epic, and the Classical Sanskrit; the 
second, chiefly by the Pali and by the Prakrit 
proper, or languages respectively of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists and of the Jains; 
the third, chiefly by the nine principal Aryan 
tongues of modern India, Mahratti, Bengali, ete. 

Of all these, as indeed of all recorded Aryan 
tongues, the language of the Vedas is the most 
ancient; and it has, on the whole, conserved the 
greatest number of antique features. Note, for 
example, the retention in Sanskrit of the primitive 
sibilant in st-s as compared with the cognate 3-5 
and English sow; in jdnas-as = yéve(o)-0s, gener-is ; 
in ds-mi, “T am” = Lesbian éu-y.; in d-srava-t, “it 
flowed” = éppee, for * é-cpeFe-r, root sru = hpv. 

The structure of the Sanskrit forms of deriva- 
tion and inflection is so transparent as to shed 
much light on the corresponding forms of the allied 
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languages. Thus it has two equivalent endings. 
for the passive participle, -na-s and -ta-s ; and like- 
wise a root mah, “Be great,” with an older form, 
magh —facts which, considered together, furnish 
an easy bond of connection for péy-a, mag-nu-s, 
and mac-tu-s, “Magnified.” In ichdmi da-tu-m, “I 
wish to give,” the infinitive is simply the accusa- 
tive of a verbal noun-stem dd-tu, of which various 
other case-forms occur. Such facts make clear the 
nature of the Latin supines: tre datum, “Be going 
to give;” lepida memoratui, “Nice for telling, nice 
to tell;” redire opsdnatu, “Come back from market- 
ing.” Take quo-d and 76-Gev by themselves, and 
the stem is obscure; but in the light of the San- 
skrit ka-d, Gothic hva, English wha-t, Ionic xo-Oer, 
it is plain that the pronominal stem began orig- 
inally with the k-sound, not with the p. 

An extensive Sanskrit literature has come down 
to us from the Hindus. Oldest and most important 
are the four Vedas, chiefly metrical. The Rigveda 
is a collection of over a thousand hymns, the most 
ancient of which may antedate our era by twenty 
centuries, and are therefore the oldest recorded 
documents of Aryan antiquity. Next come the 
Brahmanas, in prose, and containing, besides mys- 
tical discussions of the sacrifice and ritual, those 
theosophic speculations which culminated in the 
doctrines of the Upanishads, and thus became the 
basis of the later philosophical systems, notably 
of the pantheistic system of the Vedanta. In an- 
other stream from the Vedas flow the books of 
ceremonial, of custom, and of law. The legends 
of the Heroic Age are embodied in the vast epic 
called the Great’ Bharata Story (Mahd-bharata- 
akhydna, or, more briefly, the Maha-bharata); and 
also in the lesser epic called Ramayana. Notable, 
besides, are especially the drama (Kalidasa’s CQa- 
kuntala) and the beast-fable (Pancha-tantra). 

The Pali literature embraces the legends of the 
| life and teachings of Buddha, the books of the 
doctrine and order which grew therefrom, and the 
| great collection of charming folk-stories called the 
Jataka, or tales of the anterior births of Gotama 
Buddha. 

The early Indic Aryans of the Punjab were a 
sturdy, life-loving race. Their religion was a 
primitive polytheism, whose deities were personi- 
fications of the phenomena of nature, such as the 
wind and the sun. Thus agnis was the element 
(Latin ignis), while Agnis was the fire-god, who 
bore aloft the sacrifice to the other gods. To Hin- 
| du, as to Greek and Roman, the sky (dyaus, Zevs, 
Diés-piter) was father and the earth was mother. 
As the Aryans advanced southeastward down the 
Ganges valley, the hot and humid climate wrought 
a profound change in their character. Their re- 
ligion degenerated into a most elaborate and soul- 
deadening ritualism. The growth of individuali- 
ty and so of great and public-spirited personali- 
ties was estopped by the rigid system of caste. 
The belief in the transmigration of souls became 
general. And the institutions of monkish life 
and asceticism developed to a degree which aston- 
ished the Greeks beyond measure, and is perhaps 
without a parallel elsewhere. Religious nostrums 
were doubtless many in the “Middle Country ” in 
the sixth century B.c.; and so were the religious 
teachers or saviours, each with his following great- 
er or less. Of all the latter, only two have left any 
great mark in the world’s history—namely, Nata- 
putta the Nigantha and the great monk Gotama. 
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Nataputta was contemporary with Gotama, but 
somewhat older; and he was the reformer of Jain- 
ism, or the religion of the “ Conqueror” (Jina), 
which, since it still flourishes in India, may not 
untairly be deemed the oldest Aryan sect in the 
world. Gotama, whose death at the age of eighty 
may be set at about B.C. 480, seems to be the great- 
est personality that India has ever produced. He 
taught not only a pure and gentle and noble mo- 
rality, but also that all things are transitory, are 
misery, are unreal; and that the supreme goal is 
escape from the bonds of existence and rebirth. 
His religion, vastly modified by influences of time 
and locality, has spread to the Extreme Orient ; 
and has meanwhile become displaced in India by 
Hinduism and the worship of the gods Vishnu and 
Civa. 

The customs of the ancient Hindus may be 
learned with much fulness from the treatises of 
household usages called Grihya-sitras ; and, when 
studied in the light of the corresponding classical 
or Germanic customs, will form a most important 
and interesting chapter of Aryan comparative phi- 
lology. Since birth, reproduction, and death are 
the three great facts of human existence, the mar- 
riage and funeral customs naturally take a promi- 
nent place in these pictures of ancient life. The 


joining of right hands was the most significant | 


feature of the nuptial ceremonies; and this was 
not lacking with the Romans (dextrarwm iunctio). 
The walking about the altar with the right side 
towards it (émdéfa), or the sunwise circumam- 
bulation, finds its analogies among other Aryan 


races: compare the Roman dextratio and the Gae- | 


lic “ walking the deasil.” The confarreatio and 
the pellis lanata may be traced to India. At a 
funeral the circumambulation was reversed, in 
Italy (Statius, Theb. vi. 215) as well as on the Gan- 
ges. The above may serve as examples of coinci- 
dences of usage. It is likely that a considerable 
body of these customs go back to Aryan antiquity. 

Ancient India has no history, in the ordinary 
acceptation of the word. 
tory, are misery—why fix the thoughts on them? 
The events of its past do not show the working 
of noble and mighty personalities. Its loftiest 
souls are absorbed in religious and philosophical 
speculation. The history of India is a history of 
thought, of religion. The Vedas and the Epics 
yield us abundant and invaluable evidence con- 
cerning the life and civilization of the times to 
which they belong; but for any records of events 
in orderly sequence and with fixed chronology we 
look in vain. 

Yet two great events—the appearance of 
Buddha and the invasion of Alexander—are ex- 
ceptions. The one was of profoundest importance 
to India; the other, of great importance for our 
knowledge of India. Indeed, it is to foreign in- 
vaders and pilgrims that we owe some of our most 
valuable knowledge about India. Darius (521— 
485), on an inscription at Persepolis, mentions 
the Indus region among his conquered provinces. 
Nearly two centuries later, B.C. 326, Alexander the 
Great crossed the Indus (Arrian, Anab. v. 4) and 
the Hydaspes (v. 12); and, after defeating the In- 
dian king Porus (v. 17), advanced to the Hypha- 
sis. On the bank of this Indian stream the world- 
conqueror was forced to turn back; and, without 
even entering the Gangetic plain, he set out for 
Persis. 


If all things are transi- | 
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After his death (June, 323), one of his great gen- 
erals, Seleucus Nicator, invaded India again (about 
305), and made a treaty with the famous Sandro- 
kottos (or Savdpdxurros, Sanskrit Chandra-gupta), 
the founder of the Mauryan dynasty of Magadha, 
The Magadhan empire extended from Lower Ben- 
gal to the Indus, and its capital was [Ma\i8o6pa 
(Sanskrit Pdtaliputra), on the Ganges at the old 
confluence of the Sone. The Pali books call him 
Chandagutta the Moriya (Mepcevs); and there is 
no other ancient Hindu about whom there is so 
much concurrent evidence from Indian and classi- 
cal sources. (See Justin, xv. 4.) It was to his 
court that Seleucus sent his friend Megasthenes as 
ambassador. Megasthenes was a careful observer, 
and had a most unusual opportunity for observing ; 
so that the book which he wrote was probably the 
most valuable work of antiquity on India. As if 
to show how deplorable is its loss, considerable ex- 
cerpts from it have been preserved by Strabo, 
Arrian, and others. 

Chandragupta’s grandson Agoka (B.C. 259-222) 
was the greatest monarch of ancient India. Many 
rock-inscriptions containing his edicts are still ex- 
tant, and are of priceless worth, as being the oldest 
of their kind. Some of them are especially inter- 
esting because they mention the Greeks, for exam- 
ple, ‘“ Antiyoka, king of the Yonas,” and “ Antiki- 
na.” The former is Antiochus IL., and the latter 
Antigonus Gonatas. The Yonas or Yavanas are of 
course the "Iwves or “Idoves, that is, the Greeks. 
The rock-cut edicts are found in Orissa, Gujarat, 
and the extreme north of the Punjab—places so 
wide apart as to show that Agoka’s empire em- 
braced the whole Indo-Gangetic region. Perhaps 
the most notable event of his reign was his con- 
version to Buddhism. He was mild and tolerant, 
but zealous withal for the promotion of the faith. 
See Senart’s ‘Un roi de V’Inde,” in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, March 1, 1889. 

The century from B.C. 326 to 222, accordingly— 
including, as it does, Alexander’s invasion and 
death, the reigns of Chandragupta and Agoka, and 
the culmination of the Magadhan empire—is the 
most notable one of Indian antiquity. It includes 
also the rise of the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom, from 
which Hellenic kings made repeated conquests of 
parts of Western India. There followed the Graeco- 
Indian sovereigns, chief of whom was Menander 
(Pali Milinda), about B.c.100. Some fifteen years 
later the dynasty was overthrown by the Gakas or 
Scythians, and the power of the Greeks put to an 
end. The greatest of the Caka kings was Kanish- 


| ka; and it is probably his consecration in A.D. 78 


that forms the starting-point of the CGaka era, 
which is still in use. 

The Imperial Gupta dynasty, beginning A.D. 320 
and lasting till about 480, deserves mention as 
bearing a national Indian character. It gave to 
India a respite from the inroads of the northern 
barbarians and an excellent administration of goy- 
ernment. Among regents of the sixth century, 
Harsha of Ujjain, with the title Vikramaditya, is 
famous because of the traditional connection of his 
name with that of the greatest of all Hindu poets, 
Kalidasa. In the seventh century, Qiladitya of 
Kanauj became very powerful; and it was during 
his long reign that the illustrious Chinese Buddh- 
ist pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, made his travels in In- 
dia (A.D. 629-645). The history of modern India 
begins with the invasion made by Malmud of 
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Ghazni, a.p. 1000, and embraces the period of the 
Mohammedan conquerors and that of British rule. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Geography: H. F. Blanford, 
Elementary Geography of India, Burma, and Ceylon 
(New York, 1890). The best map of ancient India 
is Colonel Yule’s, in William Smith’s Atlas of An- 
cient Geography. See, also, in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for 1889 the map facing p. 527. 
An admirable modern atlas is Constables Hand 
Atlas of India (London, 1893). Language: W. D. 
Whitney, Sanskrit Grammar (2d ed. Boston, 1889) ; 
C.R. Lanman, Sanskrit Reader, with Vocabulary and 
Notes (Boston, 1888); Victor Henry, Short Compar- 
ative Grammar of Greek and Latin (Eng. trans. New 
York, 1890). Literature and Civilization: A. Kaegi, 
The Rigveda (Boston, 1886); L. von Schroeder, In- 
diens Literatur und Cultur in historischer Entwicke- 
lung (Leipzig, 1887). Religion: A. Barth, The 
Religions of India (2d ed. London, 1890); H. Olden- 
berg, Buddha: his Life, his Doctrine, his Order, 
trans. by W. Hoey (also 2d German ed., Berlin, 
1893). Greek Knowledge of India: see, especially, 
J.W. MCrindle’s Ancient India as described by the 
Classical Authors, being a series of copiously anno- 
tated translations of all the Greek and Roman texts 
which relate to India. Five volumes have appeared. 
Vol. I. Megasthenes, and Arrian’s Indica, i—xvii. 
Vol. II. Commerce and navigation of the Eryth- 
raean Sea, being a translation of the Periplus and 
of Arrian’s account of the voyage of Nearchus (In- 
dica, xviii.—xliii.). Vol. III. The Indica of Ctesias, 
the Cnidian (the abridgment by Photius, and the 
fragments). Vol. IV. The Geography of Claudius 
Ptolemaeus (the chapters on India, etce.). Vol. V. 
The invasion of India by Alexander the Great, as 
described by Arrian, Q. Curtius, Diodorus, Plutarch, 
and Justin (London, 1893). Texts: Megasthenes’s 
Indica, fragments ed. by E. A. Schwanbeck (Bonn, 
1846). Also, in C. Miiller’s Fragmenta Historicorwm 
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Graecorum, ii. pp. 397-439 (Paris, 1848); Strabo’s | 


Geography, xv. pp. 685-720; Arrian’s Anabasis, iv. 22 
to vi. 28; and Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, iv. 17-18. 
Indibilis. See MANDONIUS. 


Indica. See Crrsias; MEGASTHENES. 


Indiceétae or Indigetes. A people in the north- 
east corner of Hispania Tarraconensis, close upon the 
Pyrenees. Their chief town was Emporium (q. v.), 


See COsMAS. 
See ERYTHRAEUM Mark. 


Indicopleustes. 
Indicus Oceanus, 


Indigétes. The name of those indigenous gods 
and heroes at Rome who once lived on earth as 
mortals, and were worshipped after their death as 
gods. Thus Aeneas, after his disappearance on 
the banks of the Numicus, became a deus indiges, 
pater indiges, ov Iupiter Indiges ; and in like man- 
ner Romulus became Quirinus, and Latinus, Iupi- 
ter Latiaris. 

Indigitamenta. The Latin term for an official 
collection of forms of prayer belonging to the libri 
pontificii. (See PONTIFEX). In them were set 
forth the various powers of each god who was to 
be summoned to aid in particular cases; and none 
of these divinities could be passed over, if the 
prayer was to receive a favourable answer. Only 
those portions of the collection were made public 
which bore direct reference to private life; prayers 
at marriages, at births, for a blessing on the chil- 
dren at different times of life, and for the beginning 
of all kinds of work, especially agriculture. The 
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names of the gods of earliest childhood were as 
follows: Potina and Educa, who taught the child 
when weaned to eat and drink; Cuba, who pro- 
tected the child when taken out of the cradle and 
putto bed; Ossipaga, who strengthened the bones ; 
Carna, who strengthened the flesh; Levana, who 
helped it to rise from the ground; Statanus, Sta- 
tilinus, or Dea Statina, who taught it to stand; 
Abeona and Adeona, who supported its first walk- 
ing; Fabulinus, Farinus, who assisted it to talk. 
All collective occupations, all parts of the house, 
all different spots had their particular gods, who 
were invoked in these forms of prayer. Often the 
various names only indicate the different charac- 
teristics of a single divinity—e. g. Maia was in- 
voked under the names of Bona, Fauna, Ops, and 
Fatua, In course of time the different attributes 
came to be regarded as separate divinities. The 
names of these divinities are quoted from Varro’s 
Antiquitates Rerum Divinarum by Tertullian Ad 
Nat. ii.11,15; De Anima, 37,39; and by Augustine, 
De Civitate Dei, iv. 11,21; iv. 8,10; vi. 9; vii. 23. 
Indo-European Languages or Aryan Lan- 
guages. Names used to designate those languages 
and dialects of Europe and Asia which can be 
grouped together as showing by their vocabularies 
and general grammatical structure a strong lin- 
guistic relationship to one another. The term 


| INDO-GERMANIC is also frequently applied to the 


same family. The languages in question are con- 
veniently arranged in eight groups. 

J, THE INDIAN AND IRANIAN GROUP.—(1) In- 
dian. Of these, Sanskrit, the ancient literary 


|language of the priestly caste of the Brahmins, 


is the chief. In its oldest form it is found in the 
Vedas, or sacred hymns, from about B.c. 1500. Later 
it was modified by the native grammarians. (2) 
Iranian or Persian, This is found in the cuneiform 
inscriptions of Persia (Old Persian) and in the 
Avesta, or sacred books of Zoroaster (Avestan, 
Zend, Old Bactrian), See CUNEIFORM; PERSIA; 
ZOROASTER. 

II], ARMENIAN GROUP.—This group includes 
the dialects of Armenia, and its main point of 
difference as compared with the Indian and Ira- 
nian tongues lies in its possession of the vowel e. 

II. HELLENIC GrouP.—This comprises the dia- 
lects of ancient Greece and the modern dialects 
descended from them. Roughly, the ancient Hel- 
lenic dialects are divided into Ionic and non-Toniec, 
but oftener into Doric, Aeolic, and Ionic. The dia- 
lects of modern Greece are known as Romaic. For 
a fuller account, see DIALECTS. 

IV. ALBANIAN OR SKIPETAR.—A tongue of which 
little is definitely known, though it is classed as 
distinct from the Greek, and regarded as represen- 
tative of the ancient Ilyrian. 

V. Iratic Grour.—These are the Indo-Euro- 
pean dialects developed out of those spoken in 
Italy. They are to be roughly divided: (1) Umbro- 
Oscan, (2) Latin, and (3) the modern Romance Lan- 
guages sprung from the vulgar Latin (Italian, 
French, Provengal, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalan 
{in North Spain], Rhaeto-Romanic [in the Tyrol, 
ete.], and Roumanian or Wallachian). See Iratia; 
Oscrt; UMBRIA. 

VI. Keittic Group.—The Keltic dialects are 
subdivided into two: (1) Northern Keltic (Irish, 
Gaelic [Scotland], Manx [in the Isle of Man)); and 
(2) Southern Growp (Cymric [Wales], Cornish [Corn- 
wall], and Armorican [Brittany]). See CELTAR. 
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VII. Teutonic Grour.—This is subdivided into 
(1) Eastern Teutonic (Ancient Gothic and Scandina- 
vian), and (2) Western Teutonic (English, Frisian, 
Saxon, High German, Low German). 

VUl. Battic AND ScLavonic Group.—(1) Baltic 
(Old Prussian, Lithuanian, and Lettish) ; (2) Russian 
(Bulgarian, Servian, Croatian, Czechish, and Polish). 

Comparative philologists have long speculated 
ever the probable separation and development of 
these different languages. Two main theories have 
been put forward. The older is that known as the 
Genealogical Theory, best stated by Schleicher, 
but now generally abandoned. According to this 
view there was a parent-language (Ursprache) 
spoken by a single people dwelling together in the 
original home of the race. From these “there 
hived off swarms which, on geographical disjunc- 
tion, began to develop differences in language that 
separated them from the other members of their 
stock —swarms, however, which still comprised 
two or three more peoples that for a long period 
were linguistically one.” Hence were assumed an 
Italo-Graeco-Keltic period, a Graeco-Latin period, 
and a Lithu-Slavo-Teutonic period, to account for 
special points of agreement observed between cer- 
tain members of the family—e. g. Latin and Greek, 
Latin and Keltic, ete. The relation between the 
divisions of the Indo-European language accord- 
ing to the genealogical theory is shown in the 
following table based upon Schleicher. 

At the present time, the Wave Theory or Transi- 
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tory, but settled at considerable distances though 
with facility of intercourse. Thus differences of 
dialect would be evolved and accentuated in many 
parts of the whole territory, and, having been so 
evolved, spread in waves or undulations over the 
immediate neighbourhood. Adjacent peoples par- 
took of one another’s linguistic peculiarities, and 
neighbouring dialects borrowed from one another, 
while those widely separated had no close mutual 
connection, but became more and more unlike. 
The relation of different languages is thus ex- 
plained partly by geographical as well as by genea- 
logical conditions. This can be illustrated in the 
special group of Greek dialects in later times. In 
Attic, Boeotian, and Euboean Greek alone an orig- 
inal re became rr, because Attica, Boeotia, and 
Euboea are geographically contiguous; and so, in 
later Laconian, o is changed to p (Rhotacism) by 
the influence of the usage of Elis, the neighbour 
of Laconia. There are, in fact, three kinds of re- 
semblances to be noted in the Indo-European 
tongues—resemblances inherited from the original 
tongue, resemblances due to long-continued geo- 
graphical proximity, and resemblances that come 
from accidental contact with different neighbours 
at different points, perhaps during a gradual mi- 
gration from place to place. This last is impor- 
tant, for it will account for the fact that languages 
which have no especial closeness of relation often 
exhibit curious special coincidences. Thus, as 
noted above, Armenian agrees with its European 
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Plan illustrating Schleicher’s Genealogical Theory. 


tion Theory of Johannes Schmidt, which has the 
support of Brugmann, Paul, and Schrader, has sup- 
planted the genealogical theory, as it presents few- 
er difficulties and contradictions when tested by 
known facts. According to Schmidt, the primitive 
Indo-European peoples were strictly homogeneous, 
not packed closely together into a limited terri- 


rather than with its Asiatic congeners in possess- 
ing e; Sanskrit and Letto-Slavonic assibilate the 
palatal guttural; Latin and Keltic alone have r 
as @ passive sign. 

It is not possible to say that any one of the 
existing Aryan languages has a predominance of 
archaic traits; and attempts to reconstruct the 
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primitive tongue from comparative evidence are 
always unsatisfactory and frequently fanciful. As 
to the early home of the race before its separation 
and dispersion, several theories have been held. 
The old view placed it in Asia among the moun- 
tains of the Hindu-Kush (Max Miiller). Other sup- 
positions have been vigorously urged. Latham 
argues that the whole people must have dwelt 
where the majority of its parts are now found— 
j. e. in Europe. Benfey supported the same con- 
clusion, arguing from the absence of common 
names for beasts of prey, and fixed upon the coun- 
try north of the Black Sea. Geiger and Cuno urge 
the claims of Germany; Pésche holds to Western 
Russia; Penka, appealing to craniology, declares 
Scandinavia to have been the original home; 
Schrader defends a site partly European and partly 
Asiatic. The first is the territory bounded on the 
south by the Danube and the Black Sea, on the 
west by the Carpathian Mountains, on the east by 
the Dnieper, and on the north by the forests and 
swamps of Volhynia. This he regards as the seat 
of the common European culture, and for the com- 
mon Indo-Iranian development he selects ancient 
Sogdiana and Bactriana. 

See Brugmann, Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
Germanic Languages (1888-95); Curti, Die Sprach- 
schdpfung (1890); Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities 
of the Aryan Peoples (Eng. trans. 1890); Taylor, The 
Origin of the Aryans (1889); Wilser, Die Herkunft 
der Deutschen (1886); an article by Hirt, ‘ Die 
Urheimat der Indo-Germanen,” the introduction 
to Clark’s Manual of Linguistics (1893); various 
papers in Brugmann’s Indogermanische Forschun- 
gen; and also the article PHi~oLoeta in this Dic- 
tionary. 


Induciila, A woman’s undergarment, probably | 


the same as a chemise (Plant. Epid. ii. 2, 41). 


Indumentum. A word derived from induo; 
hence anything put on—e. g. a mask (Gell. v. 7); 
a garment (Gell. xvi. 19.3; a tunic (Aurel. Vict. 
Caes. 12), ete. 


Indus (‘Ivdds; Skt. Sindhu). (1) A river of India 
frequently mentioned in the classics. It rises in 
Thibet, and after taking a northwesterly course, 
turns to the south and finally empties into the 
Indian Ocean. Its total length is something more 
than 1800 miles, and the area of its drainage-basin 
372,000 square miles. At a distance of 812 miles 
from its source it receives the waters of the five 
streams of the Punjab—Hydaspes, Acesines, Hy- 
drastes, Hyphasis, and Xeradrus. These all unite 
and flow into the Indus through the single chan- 
nel of the Panjnad, a fact maintained by Ptolemy 
but long disbelieved. The delta of the Indus coy- 
ers an area of some 3000 square miles. (2) A river 
of Asia Minor rising in the southwestern part of 
Phrygia and emptying into the Mediterranean op- 
posite Rhodes. 


Indusium. A woman’s frock worn over the 
chemise (subucula). It had short sleeves and a 
loose belt over it (Varro, LZ. L. v. 131). 


Indutiomarus or Induciomarus. One of the 
leading chiefs of the Treviri in Gaul who opposed 
the Romans, but was defeated and slain by Labie- 
nus, B.c.54, See CINGETORIX. 


Inditus (€yduya). Any kind of close-fitting gar- 
ment as distinguished from amictus (q. v.), which 
is generally expressive of loose clothing. Tt is 
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oftenest applied to the underclothing of both men 
and women (Alciphr. Epist. iii. 42; Tac. Ann. xvi. 4). 
See Amictus; TUNICA. 

Inessa. See AETNA (2). 

Infamia (dria). The Latin term for the loss 
of certain political rights; resembling, but not 
identical with, deminutio capitis (q. v.). It was 
the direct consequence of dishonourable conduct, 
or of some shameless act (such as a widow not ob- 
serving the usual year of mourning, bigamy, bank- 
ruptey, going on the stage, or becoming a gladiator, 
pandering, or becoming a prostitute, etc.). It also 
resulted from a condemnation for felony, robbery, 
fraud, embezzlement of a deposit, whether belong- 
ing to a society or a ward, or, in fact, for any crim- 
inal offence. The infamis was expelled from his 
tribe, lost his vote and his capacity for filling pub- 
lic offices (ius suffragii and ius honorwm), and could 
not appear in a court of law either on his own ac- 
count or on behalf of another. See Mommsen, Rd- 
misches Staatsrecht, ii. 1, pp. 375 foll.; and cf. the 
article ATIMIA. 


Infamis. See INFAMIA. 
Infans. See CURATORES; IMPUBES. 
Infantry. See EXERCITUS. 


Inféri (of kdrw, of yOor.o1, oi bd yatay, ot EvepOe). 
The gods of the nether world, in contradistinction 
from the Superi, or the gods of heaven. But the 
word Inferi is also frequently used to designate 
the dead, and therefore comprises all the inhab- 
itants of the lower world, both the gods — viz., 
Hades or Pluto, his wife Persephoné (Proserpina), 
the Erinyes or Furies, and also the souls of de- 
parted men. See Haves. 

Inferiae. See FuNus. 

Inférum Maré. See TYRRHENUM Mars. 


Inftila. A flock of wool dyed red and white 
and knotted at intervals with a ribbon (vitta). It 
was worn by Roman priestesses and vestals, and 
by the victim at a sacrifice (Lucret. i. 87). The 
plural INFULAE is sometimes used. 

Infundibtilum (yyy). (1) A funnel for trans- 
ferring liquids from one vessel to another (Cato, 
R. R.13.3). (2) A hopper through which the corn 
to be ground was poured into a mill (Vitruy. x. 
5, 2). 

Ingaevones. See GERMANIA. 

Ingauni. <A people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Albium Ingaunum. 


Ingenui, Ingenuitas. In Roman law, ingenui 
are those persons sprung from free parents. The 
word is therefore opposed in meaning to libertini, 
which denoted those who were only themselves free. 
At one time those only whose parents were free- 
born were styled ingenui, but by the time of 
Justinian any child born of a free mother was in- 
genuus. See Mommsen, Rim. Staatsr. iii. pp. 72 
foll., 518, 519; ii. 2, p.518; and the article LipER- 
TINUS. 

Ingenuus. One of the Thirty Tyrants, slain in 
Pannonia by Gallienus, A.D. 258. See Turrry Ty- 
RANTS. 

Ingratus. See PATRONUS. 

Inheritance. See HEres. 


Iniuria. In general, iniuria is whatever is not 
ius; hence a violation of law. Ina special sense,. 
it denotes a wrong against one’s person as distin: 


INIURIARUM ACTIO 


guished from a wrong against one’s property. It 
involves an insult (U8pis, contumelia) and must 
include an intent to act unlawfully (dolus). In- 
stances of iniuria are assault, noisy abuse (con- 
vicium), libellous writings, insulting gestures, spit- 
ting at a man (Cie. Ad Q. Fratr. ii. 3, 2), dunning 
him for a debt in such a way as to injure his 
credit, ete. Iniuria to a wife was also iniuria to 
her husband. No iniuria could be done to a slave, 
though iniuria to his master might be done upon 
the person of a slave. See SERVUS. 

The penalty of twenty-five asses, which was 
provided by the Twelve Tables for iniuria, was 
subsequently found insufficient in many cases, 
and so an action was established by the praetor 
(actio iniuriarum aestimatoria), in which the in- 
jured party was allowed to claim such damages 
as he thought he was entitled to, and the iudex 
might give the full amount or less. This became 
the ordinary remedy on account of iniuria, but a 
Lex Cornelia gave a special action in cases of pul- 
satio, verberatio, and forcible entry into a man’s 
house. The person who committed the iniuria 
was styled iniurius and later iniustus. 


Iniuriarum Actio. See INIURIA. 


Ink. See ATRAMENTUM; WRITING AND WRIT- 
ING-MATERIALS. 

Inns. See Caupona, 

Ino (Iva). The daughter of Cadmus, and wife 
of Athamas (q.v.). Being followed by the latter 
after he had been seized with madness, she fled to 
the cliff Moluris, between Megara and Corinth, and 
there threw herself into the sea with her infant 
son Melicertes. At the isthmus, however, mother 
and child were carried ashore by a dolphin, and, 
from that time forward, were honoured as marine 
divinities along the shores of the Mediterranean, es- 
pecially on the coast of Megara and at the Isthmus 
of Corinth. Ino was worshipped at Leucothea, and 
Melicertes as Palaemon. They were regarded as 
divinities who aided men in peril on the sea. As 
early as Homer, we have Ino mentioned as rescu- 
ing Odysseus from danger by throwing him her 
veil (Od. v. 333-353). Among the Romans Ino was 
identified with Matuta (q. v.). 

Inéa ("Ivéa). Festivals celebrated at Megara, 
at Epidaurns Limera (in Laconia), and on the Cor- 
inthian Isthmus in honour of Ino (q. v.) (Pausan. 
i. 42, § 8; iii. 23, § 5). 

Inofficiosum Testamentum. 
TUM. 

Indpus ("Iverds). A river of Delos, watering 
the plain in which the town of Delos stood. It 
was said to rise and fall at the same time as the 
Nile, and hence was supposed to be in some way 
connected with that river (Val. Fl. v. 105). 

Inous. A name of both Melicertes and of Pa- 
laemon, as being sons of Ino (q. v.) (Verg. Aen. v. 
823). 

Insania, Insanus. See CURATORES. 

Inscriptions. See EPIGRAPHY. 


See TESTAMEN- 


Inscriptus, sc. servus. A branded slave. See 
SERVUS. 
Insigné. (1) In general, any kind of badge or 


decoration—e. g. the crest of a helmet, the bulla of 
a child, the sceptre of a king, the device on a 
shield. (2) (rapdonpov) The figure-head of a ship. 
See NavIs. 
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Instita (repurddiov). (1) A flounce or hem at- 
tached to the stola (q. v.) of the Roman matron 
at the bottom of the skirt (Hor. Sat. i. 2,29; Ovid, 
A. A.i, 32). (2) A train. (38) A fillet or ribbon tied 
to the Bacchic thyrsus (Stat. Theb. vii. 654). (4) 
(rovo., emirovor). The bands of a bedstead used to 
Support the mattress (Petron. 97). (5) Any band 
or bandage (Petron. 20). 


Institor (madtykdrndos). One who sells for an- 
other on commission (Livy, xxii. 25; Ovid, 4. 4. i. 
421). 

Institoria Actio. An action brought against 
one for business debts contracted by whatever per- 
son (son, slave, or freeman) he had made his in- 
stitor or business agent. See AcTIO; MANDATUM. 


Institutio Oratoria. See QUINTILIANUS. 


Institutiones. A student beginning the study 
of Roman law was instituted in the subject (insti- 
tui); that is, he went through an elementary 
course of legal instruction under the direction of 
a competent lawyer. Such introductory study led 
to the publication of law books of an educational 
kind, which were called Institutiones. There were 
various institutional works written by the Roman 
jurists. Thus Callistratus, who lived under Sep- 
timius Severus and Antoninus Caracalla, wrote 
three books of Jnstitutiones; Aelius Marcianus 
wrote sixteen books of Jnstitwtiones, under Cara- 
calla, or shortly afterwards; Florentinus, who 
probably lived in the time of the Antonines, wrote 
twelve books of Institutiones, from which there are 
forty-two excerpts in the Digest; Paulus also 
wrote two books of Institutiones. There still re- 
main fragments of the Institutiones of Ulpian. But 
the most important treatise of this kind that we 
know of was the Institutiones of Gaius, in four 
books or commentaries, of which the first relates 
to persons, the second and third to property, and 
the fourth to actions. (See Garus.) On the Insti- 
tutiones of Justinian, see CoRPuS IuRIs CIvILIs; 
IUSTINIANUS. 

Instragtilum. See STRAGULUM. 

Insiibres. A Gallic people, who crossed the 
Alps and settled in Gallia Transpadana in the 
north of Italy. Their chief town was Mediolanum 
(Milan). They were conquered by the Romans, 
shortly before the commencement of the Second 
Punic War. -See CELTAE. 

Insubiilum (aytiov). The cloth-beam of a weav- 
er’s loom, still called by the Italians il subbio. 

Insiila. See Domus, p. 541. 

Insiila. A part of Syracuse separated from the 
rest of the city by a narrow arm of the sea (Livy, 
xxiv. 21). 

Insiila Batavorum. See Baravi. 

Insula Gallinaria, See GALLINARIA. 

Insiila Sacra. An island formed at the mouth 
of the Tiber, by the separation of the two branches 
of that river. 

Insiila Tiberina. An island in the river Tiber 
within the city of Rome. It was united to the 
left bank of the river by the Pons Fabricius and 
to the right bank by the Pons Cestius. See Pons. 

Insiilae Fortunatae. See FoRTUNATAE INSU- 
LAE. 

Insularii. (1) Persons who lived in a hired 
lodging (insula). See Domus, p.541. (2) Slaves 


INTABULAMENTUM 


who acted as house-agents or concierges for the 
owners of insulae. See Domus, p. 541. 


Intabulamentum. Entablature (from tabula). 
In the Greek styles, the whole of the structure 
above the columns, with the exception of the 
gable. The entablature has three members—(1) 
the epistyle or architrave which joins the columns 5 
(2) the frieze; and (3) the terminal cornice. 


. 


Mh 


— — 
Entablature of the Parthenon at Athens, 
Intemelii. A people in Liguria on the coast, 
whose chief town was Albium Intemelium (Venti- 
miglia). 
Intemelium or Albium Intemelium. The cap- 
ital of the Intemelii. 


Intentio. See AcTio in the Appendix. 


Interamna. The name of several towns in Italy, | 
so called from their lying between two streams. | 


(1) (Terni), in Umbria, situated on the Nar, and 
surrounded by a canal flowing into this river, 


whence its inhabitants were called Interamnates : 


Nartes. It was the birthplace of the historian 
Tacitus. (2) In Latium, at the junction of the 
Casinus with the Liris, whence its inhabitants 
were called Interamnates Lirinates. 

Intercalation. See CALENDARIUM. 

Intercatia. A town of the Vaccaei in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, on the road from Asturica to Cae- 
saraugusta. 

Intercessio. (1) The Latin term for the inter- 
ference of a higher officer with some public act on 
the part of one lower in rank—e. g. calling a meet- 
ing of the commons. The tribune of the people 
could thus interfere with the praetor, quaestor, 
and aedile, so that it was even open to the tribunes 
of the people to refuse a triumph to a consul or a 
praetor. (2) The quashing of an official act. As 
in (1), this might be issued by a higher official 
against a lower one; and also by one colleague 
against another—e. g. by tribune against tribune. 
It was necessary that the intercessio should be 
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made in person, and in general immediately after 
the act in question. It was employed against ju- 
dicial decisions, administrative ordinances (solely 
on the appeal of the person concerned ) 5 also 
against decrees of the Senate and motions in the 
popular assembly. The later species of intercessio 
early became a special right of the tribuni (q. V-)- 
(3) In general legal procedure, intercessio means 
the assumption by one person of another's debt. 
To become an intercessor, he must incur liability 
by entering into a contract or other similar transac- 
tion with the other person’s creditors. See Gaius, 
iii. 110-127, ed. Poste. 


Intercidona. The name given by the Italian 
tribes to one of the three divinities who, during 
child-bed, protected mother and child from being 
tormented by the wood-god Silvanus (Varr. ap. 
Aug. De Civ. Dei, vi.9). See PICUMNUS. 


Intercisa or Petra Pertusa. A town in Um- 
bria, named from its road cut through the rocks 
by order of Vespasian. 


Intercisi Dies. See DIEs. 


Intercolumnium (pecoortvAvov). The space left 
between one column and another in a colonnade 
(Cic. Verr.ii.1.19). See PoRTIcus. 


Interdictio Aquae et Ignis. The Roman term 
for exclusion from the common use of fire and wa- 
ter, which were the symbols of the community. 
See EXsILIUM. 


Interdictum. The intervention by the praetor 
or proconsul in certain legal controversies to com- 
mand the abstention from some act—e. g. to forbid 
the disturbance of some possessions or the desecra- 
tion of consecrated ground. An order requiring 
the performance of some act is called decretum. 
Orders of restitution are styled restitutoria; of 
production, exhibitoria; of abstention, prohibitoria, 
(Cf. Gaius, iv. 189, 140, with Poste’s note.) The in- 
terdict probably arose in cases where there was no 
statutory action, but where the intervention of the 
supreme authority was necessary to maintain law 
and order. In later times, the praetor ceased to 
intervene absolutely, but made his action condi- 
tional, referring the case to a iudex and directing 
the interested parties to stake a wager (sponsio) on 
the question at issue. See Machelard, Théorie des 


Interdits ; and Muirhead, Historical Introduction to 
the Private Law of Rome, § 73. 


Interest of Money. See FENUs. 


Intermetium. The barrier between the metae 
or goals of a race-course; the same as the spina. 
See CIRCUS, pp. 352, 353. 


Intermontium. See article in the Appendix. 


Intenum Maré. The Mediterranean Sea, ex- 
tending on the west from the Strait of Hercules, 
which separated it from the Atlantic, to the coasts 
of Syria and Asia Minor on the east. It was called 
by the Romans, Maré Internum or Intestinum; by 
the Greeks, 7 €r@ @dXarra, or 7 évtds OdXarrTa, or, 
more fully, 7 €vrds ‘HpakXel@v otnev OadXarra, and 
by Herodotus, 75 7 OaXarra; and from its wash- 
ing the coasts both of Greece and Italy, it was also 
called, by both Greeks and Romans, Our Sea (1 
jmetépa Oddarra, 4 Ka’ Huds Oddatra, Maré Nos- 
trum). The term Maré Mediterraneum is not used 
by the best classical writers, and occurs first in 
Solinus. The ebb and flow of the tide are percept- 
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ible in only a few parts of the Mediterranean, such 
as in the Syrtes on the coast of Africa, in the Adri- 
atic, ete. The different parts of the Mediterranean 
are called by different names, which are spoken of 
in separate articles. See AEGEUM Mark; Hapri- 
ATICUM MARE; SICULUM MARE; 
MARE. 

Internundinum. The Roman week. 
LENDARIUM; NUNDINAE. 


Interpres. An interpreter; used by the foreign 
embassies at Rome; by Roman merchants in for- 
eign cities; and by the Roman officials in the prov- 
inces. See Pliny, H. N. vi. 15; Val. Max. ii. 2, § 2. 

Interreges (uecoBacuwcis). The name given by 
the Romans to the senators who, between the death 
of one king and the election of another, held regal 
authority, during the interregnum, for successive 
periods of five days each. One of these interreges 
had to conduct the election itself. Even unde 
the Republic an interrex was nominated by the 
Senate to hold the Comitia for the election of con- 
suls, whenever the consuls had died, or resigned, 
or if the election had not been completed by the 
end of the year. If five days did not suffice, the 
retiring interrex named another to succeed him. 
See Mommsen, Rim. Staatsrecht, vol. i. 647-660. 


Interregnum. See INTERREGES. 
Interrex. See INTERREGES 


Interscalmi- 
um. The space 
between thowl 
and thowl on 
the side of a 
vessel ( Vitruy. 
i. 2,4); conse- 
quently repre- 
sented on the 
outside by the 
space between 
one Oar, or oar- 
port, and an- 
other. 

Intertignium. The space between the ends of 
the tie beams (tigna, B BB in the illustration) which 
rest upon the architrave (trabs, A) in the timber 
work of a roof 
(Vitruy. iv. 2, 2, 
and 4). Six of 
these are here 
shown; and in 
the earliest 
buildings these 
intervals were 
left open; but, 
subsequently, they were covered over with slabs 
of marble, so as to form part of a continuous frieze 
(zophorus), or to form a metope (metopa) in the 
Doric order. 


See Ca- 


Interscalmia. (From Rich after a 
Roman fresco.) 


(Rich. ) 


Tntertignium. 


Interiila. See TUNICA. 

Intestatus. One who has made no will. See 
HERES; TESTAMENTUM. 

Intonsus. “Theunshorn.” Av epithet applied 


to Apollo and Bacchus with reference to their 
eternal youth. 

Inui Castrum, See CasTruM (1). 

Inuus. See FAUNUS. 

Inventarium. A list or inventory. 

Inventio Crucis. See HELENA. 
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IOLAUS 


Investis. A Roman who has not yet assumed 
the toga virilis. See IMPUBES. 


To (‘Im). The beautiful daughter of Inachus, 
and the first priestess of Heré at Argos. As Zens 
loved her, she was changed by the jealousy of Heré 
into a white heifer, and Argus of the hundred eyes 
was appointed to watch her. When Hermes, at 
the command of Zeus, had killed Argus, Heré mad- 
dened the heifer by sending a gad-fly which per- 
petually pursued her. Io thus wandered through 
the continents of Europe and Asia, by land and by 
sea. Each of the different straits she swam across 
was named after her Bosporus, or Ox-ford. At last 
in Egypt she recovered her original shape, and 
bore Epaphus to Zeus. Libya, the daughter of 
Epaphus, became by Poseidon the mother of Belus, 
who in turn was father of Aegyptus, Danaus, Ce- 
pheus, and Phineus. The Greek legend of Io’s go- 
ing to Egypt is probably to be explained by her 
having been identified with the Egyptian goddess 
Isis, who is always represented with cow’s horns. 
Io (“the wanderer”) is generally explained as a 
moon - goddess wandering in the starry heavens, 
symbolized by Argus of the hundred eyes; her 
transformation into a horned heifer representing 
the crescent moon. 


Ioannes. The name of several Byzantine em- 
perors. See BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 


Ioannes Chrysostémus. 
Ioannes Chrysoloras. See CHRYSOLORAS. 
Ioannes Laurentius. See Lypus. 


Ioannes Secundus (JAN EVERARD). A Dutch 
artist and scholar, justly celebrated for his Latin 
verse. He was born at the Hague, November 11, 
1511, and died at Utrecht, September 24, 1536. He 
won some success for his painting and sculpture, 
and was one of the suite of Charles V. in his ex- 
pedition to Tunis. His Latin verses are written 
with classical purity and show an exquisite felicity 
|of expression, which has led to their translation 
/and imitation in many languages. The finest is 
the Basia (“‘ Kisses”), published at Utrecht in 1539, 
It consists of separate poems, each descriptive of a 
kiss. The grace and melody of the lines and their 
voluptuous warmth of feeling have led them to be 
compared with the love-lyrics of Catullus, and the 
comparison is fully justified. There is a transla- 
tion in prose and verse, with notes, in the Bohn 
series (London, 1858). The collected works of 
Everard, comprising elegies, odes, and epigrams, 
were published under the title Opera Poetica by 
his brothers at Paris in 1541, and have since been 
reprinted (Géttingen, 1748; Leyden, 1821). 

Iobates (‘JoBamms). A king of Lycia, father of 
Anteia, and son-in-law of Proetus, king of Tiryns, 
by whom he was commissioned to kill Bellerophon 
(q. V.). ; 

Iocasté or Iocasta (‘loxdorn, called ’Emtkdorn in 
Homer). The wife of Laius, and mother of Oedi- 
pus. See OEDIPUS. 

Iocus. A joke. 

Iol. See CABSAREA (2). 

Tolaus (‘Iddaos ). Son of Iphicles, the half- 
brother of Heracles, and the faithful companion 
and charioteer of that hero. For his help in de- 
stroying the Lernaean hydra and in the fight with 
Cyenus, Heracles transferred to him his first wite 
Megara. The friendship he had devoted to the 


See CHRYSOSTOMUS. 


See JESTs. 


IOLCUS 


father he continued to the children of Heracles in 
defending them against Eurystheus. As the com- 
rade of Heracles he was worshipped beside him in 
Thebes, where the gymnasium was named after 
him, and where the inhabitants used to swear by 
his name. 

Iolcus ("IwAkés). An ancient town in Magnesia 
in Thessaly, at the top of the Pagasean Gulf, about 
a wile from the sea. It was celebrated in mythol- 
ogy as the residence of Pelias and Iason, and as 
the place from which the Argonauts sailed in quest 
of the golden fleece. 


Ion ("Iav). (1) According to the Attic story, 
the son of Apollo and Creiisa, daughter of the 
Athenian king Erechtheus. He was exposed at 
his birth by his mother in a grotto on the cliff of 
the Acropolis, whence he was taken by Hermes to 
Delphi and brought up by the Pythian priestess 
to be an attendant in his father’s temple. Creitisa 
afterwards married Xuthus, who had migrated 


from Thessaly, and was son of Hellen and brother | 


of Aeolus and Dorus, As this marriage was child- 
less, the pair went to Delphi to consult the god as 
to the cause. Xuthus received the command to 


in front of the temple. This happened to be Ion, 
who had meanwhile grown up, and was at once 
accepted by Xuthus as his son. But Creiisa, fan- 
cying he was her husband’s son by a former union, 
resolved to poison him. Ion detected her design in 
time and would have killed Creiisa, who, however, 
took refuge at the altar of the god. Then the Pyth- 
ian priestess produced the cradle in which he had 
been exposed as an infant, and thus brought about 
recognition and reconciliation between mother and 
son. Ion married Helicé, the daughter of Selinnus, 
king of the Aegialeans on the north coast of the 
Peloponnesus. At the death of this king he be- 
came monarch of the land, and the inhabitants as- 
sumed the name of Ionians after him. Afterwards 
being called upon by the Athenians to help thein 
against Eumolpus and the Eleusiniaus, he con- 
quered the enemy and was made king of Athens. 


From -the four sons who are attributed to him, | 


Geleon, Aegicores, Argades, and Hoples, were de- 
scended the four Ionic tribes. (2) Of Chios. A 
Greek author of rare versatility for his time. He 
composed historical writings, among them a kind 
of memoirs of men of mark he had met, such as 
Sophocles; also lyric poems of the most varied 
types, and thirty or forty tragedies which were 
more remarkable for elegance and erudition than 
for elevation of style. When in B.c. 452 he won a 
dramatic victory at Athens, he is said to have pre- 
sented every Athenian with a flask of Chian wine. 
He died at Athens in B.c. 422. There remain only 
scanty fragments of his works. 


Idnes ("Iaves). Ionians; one of the two great 
original divisions of the Hellenic race, the other 
being the Doric. Their ancestors at an early pe- 
riod spread over the coasts of Asia Minor, and 
there established a people of great commercial 
and intellectual activity, while the ancestors of 
the Dorians settled in the highlands of Northern 
Greece. In Asia the Ionians came into close con- 
tact with the Semitic peoples, especially at Mile- 
tus, and from them received an impulse towards 
civilization which they in turn imparted to their 
kinsmen on the other side of the Aegaean. Their 
name (under the form ‘Idoves) oceurs only once in 
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| coast of Caria, the rest on that of Lydia. 


IONIA 


the Iliad (xiii. 685), but not long after this we find 
them in Attica and in a part of the Peloponnesus. 
Their name was by them derived from that of the 
mythical Ion, adopted son of Xuthus (cf. Herod. 
viii. 44). The Oriental peoples called the Greeks 
indiscriminately by the name “ Ionians” (Schol. on 
Aristoph. Acharn. 104). See Hetias; HERACLI- 
DAE; IONIA; PELASGI. 


Ionia (“Iwvia) and Ionis (in Latin poetry). A 


| district on the west coast of Asia Minor, so called 


from the Ionian Greeks who colonized it earlier 
than any distinct historical records. The mythical 
account of “the great Ionic migration” relates 
that in consequence of the disputes between the 
sons of Codrus, king of Athens, about the succes- 
sion to his government, his younger sons, Neleus 


| and Androclus, resolved to seek a new home beyond 


the Aegean Sea. Attica was at the time over- 
peopled by numerous exiles, whom the great rev- 
olution, known as “the return of the Heraclidae,” 
had driven out of their own States, and the chief 
of whom were the Ionians who had been expelled 
from Peloponnesus by the Dorian invaders. A large 
portion of this superfluous population went forth 


|as Athenian colonists, under the leadership of An- 


consider as his son the first person he should meet | arocins and Neleus, and of other chieftains of other 


races, and settled on that part of the western shores 
of Asia Minor which formed the coast of Lydia and 
part of Caria, and also in the adjacent islands of 
Chios and Samos, and in the Cyclades. The myth- 
ical chronology places this great movement 140 
years after the Trojan War, or 60 years after the 
return of the Heraclidae—that is, in B.c. 1060 or 
1044, according to the two chief dates imagined 
for the Trojan War. 

Passing from mythology to history, the earliest 
authentic records show us the existence of twelve 
great cities on the above-named coast, claiming to 
be (though some of them only partially) of Ionic 
origin, and all united into one confederacy, similar 
to that of the twelve ancient Ionian cities on the 
north coast of the Peloponnesus. The district they 
possessed formed a narrow strip of coast, extend- 
ing between, and somewhat beyond, the mouths 
of the rivers Maeander on the south, and Hermus 
on the north. The names of the twelve cities, 
going from south to north, were Miletus, Myus, 
Priené, Samos (city and island), Ephesus, Colophon, 
Lebedus, Teos, Erythrae, Chios (city and island), 
Clazomenae, and Phocaea; the first three on the 
The city 
of Smyrna, which lay within this district, but was 
of Aeolic origin, was afterwards (about B.c. 700) 
added to the Ionian confederacy. The common 
sanctuary of the league was the Panionium (7a- 
vieviov), & sanctuary of Poseidon Heliconius, on the 
north side of the promontory of Mycalé, opposite 
to Samos; and here was held the great national 
assembly (avnyupis) of the confederacy, called 
Panionia (mavva). It is important to observe 
that the inhabitants of these cities were far from 
being exclusively and purely of Tonic descent. 
The traditions of the original colonization and the 
accounts of the historians agree in representing 
them as peopled by a mixture, not only of Hellenic 
races, but also of these with the earlier inhabi- 
tants, such as Carians, Leleges, Lydians, Cretans, 
and Pelasgians; their dialects, Herodotus express- 
ly tells us, were very different, and nearly all the 
cities were founded on the sites of pre-existing na- 
tive settlements. The religious rites, also, which 
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the Greeks of Ionia observed, in addition to their 
national worship of Poseidon, were borrowed in 
part from the native peoples; such were the wor- 
ship of Apollo Didymaeus at Branchidae near Mile- 
tus, of Artemis at Ephesus, and of Apollo Clarius 
at Colophon. All these facts point to the conclu- 
sion that the Greek colonization of this coast was 
effected, not by one, but by successive emigrations 
from different States, but chiefly of the Ionic race. 

The central position of this district, its excellent 
harbours, and the fertility of its plains, watered by 
the Maeander, the Cayster, and the Hermus, com- 
bined with the energetic character of the Ionian 
race to confer a high degree of prosperity upon 
these cities ; and it was not long before they began 
to send forth colonies to many places on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and the Euxine, and even to 
Greece itself. During the rise of the Lydian Em- 
pire, the cities of Ionia preserved their indepen- 
dence until the reign of Croesus, who subdued 
those on the mainland, but relinquished his design 
of attacking the islands. When Cyrus had over- 
thrown Croesus, he sent his general, Harpagus, to 
complete the conquest of the Ionian Greeks, B.c. 
557. Under the Persian rule, they retained their 
political organization, subject to the government 
of the Persian satraps, and of tyrants who were 
set up in single cities, but they were required to 
render tribute and military service to the king. 
In B.c. 500 they revolted from Darius Hystaspis, 
under the leadership of Histiaeus, the former ty- 
rant of Miletus, and his brother-in-law Aristagoras, 
and supported by aid from the Athenians. The 
Tonian army advanced as far as Sardis, which they 
took and burned; but they were driven back to 
the coast, and defeated near Ephesus, B.c. 499. The 
reconquest of Ionia by the Persians was completed 
by the taking of Miletus, in 496, and the Ionians 
were compelled to furnish ships and to serve as 
soldiers, in the two expeditions against Greece. 
After the defeat of Xerxes, the Greeks carried the 
war to the coasts of Asia, and effected the libera- 
tion of Ionia by the victories of Mycalé (479), and 
of the Eurymedon (469). In 387 the peace of An- 
talcidas restored Ionia to Persia; and after the 
Macedonian conquest, it formed part, successively, 
of the kingdom of Pergamus and of the Roman 
province of Asia. For the history of the several 
cities, see the respective articles. 

In no country inhabited by the Hellenic race, ex- 
cept at Athens, were the refinements of civilization, 
the arts, and literature more highly cultivated than 
inIonia. The restless energy and free spirit of the 
Tonians, the riches gained by commerce, and the 
neighbourhood of the great seats of Asiatic civil- 
ization, combined to advance with rapidity the 
intellectual progress and the social development 
of its people; but these same influences, unchecked 
by the rigid discipline of the Dorie race, or the 
simple earnestness of the Aeolic, imbued their so- 
cial life with luxury and license, and invested 
their works of genius with enchanting beauty at 
the expense of severe good taste and earnest pur- 
pose. Out of the long list of the authors and artists 
of Ionia, we may mention Mimnermus of Colophon, 
the first poet of the amatory elegy; Anacreon of 
Teos, who sang of love and wine to the music of 
the lyre; Thales of Miletus, Anaxagoras of Clazom- 
enae, and several other early philosophers ; the 
early annalists, Cadmus, Dionysius, and Hecataeus, 
all of Miletus. In the fine arts, besides being 
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the home of that exquisitely beautiful order of 
architecture, the Ionic, and possessing many of the 
most magnificent temples in the world, Ionia was 
the native country of that refined school of paint- 
ing, Which boasted the names of Zeuxis, Apelles, 
and Parrhasius. The most flourishing period in 
the history of Ionia is that during which it was 
subject to Persia; but its prosperity lasted till the 
decline of the Roman Ewpire, under which its 
cities were among the chief resorts of the cele- 
brated teachers of rhetoric and philosophy. The 
important place which some of the chief cities of 
Ionia occupy in the early history of Christianity is 
attested by the Acts of the Apostles, and the epis- 
tles of St. Paul to the Ephesians, and of St. John 
to the seven churches of Asia. 


Ionian School of Philosophy. The earliest 
school of Greek philosophy, devoted to physical 
research, the problem before them being the dis- 
covery of the dpyn or first principle of all things. 
The great names of this school are those of Thales 
of Miletus (B.c. 640-550), Anaximander of Miletus 
(B.C. 611-547), Anaximenes of Miletus (about B.c. 
520), and Heraclitus of Ephesus (about B.c. 510). 
To this list some add Pythagoras of Samos (about 
B.c. 500), though he properly belongs to another 
division. See PHILOSOPHIA. 


Ionic Dialect. See DIALECTS. 


Ionic Order of Architecture. 
TURA; CAPITULUM; COLUMNA. 


Ionic Tribes. The four original divisions (gv- 
ai) of the inhabitants of Attica, said by the an- 
cients to have descended from the mythical Ion, 
adopted son of Xuthus, after whose four sons they 
were said to have got their names —Teéoytes, 
Alytkopeis, ‘Apyadeis, and “OmAnres. It is fairly 
certain, however, that the names are in reality 
descriptive of the respective functions of those 
composing each: yeAéovres, “the shining ”—i. e. 
the noble; aiy:copeis, “the goat-herds ;” dpyadets, 
“the artisans ;” and émAyres, “the warriors.” See 
PHRATRIA. 


Ionium Maré ("Idvios mévros). The sea between 
Italy and Greece south of the Adriatic, beginning 
on the west at Hydruntum in Calabria, and on 
the east at Oricus in Epirus, or at the Ceraunian 
Mountains. In more ancient times the Adriatic was 
called the Tonian Gulf; while at a later time the 
Ionium Maré itself was included in the Adriatic. 
In its widest signification the Jonium Maré includ- 
ed the Maré Siculum, Creticum, and Icarium. Its 
name was usually derived by the ancients from the 
wanderings of Io, but it was more probably so 
called from the Ionian colonies which settled in 
Cephallenia and the other islands off the western 
coasts of Greece. 

Idphon ("Iopav). Son of Sophocles by Nicos- 
traté. He was a distinguished tragic poet. For 
the celebrated story of his undutiful charge 
against his father, see SOPHOCLES. 

Ioppé, Ioppa; O.T. Japho; Japha. An ancient 
maritime city of Palestine, lying south of the boun- 
dary between Iudaea and Samaria. 

Iordanes (‘lopdavns). The modern Jordan. A 
river of Palestine, rising at the southern foot of 
Mount Hermon (the southernmost part of Anti- 
Libanus), flowing south into the Sea of Galilee 
(Lake of Tiberias), and thence into Lake Asphalti- 
tes (Dead Sea), where it is finally lost. 


See ARCHITEC- 
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Tordanis (less correctly JORNANDES). An Alani- 
an by birth. He wrote about the year A.D. 551 two 
historical works: (1) a compendium of universal 
history (De Summa Temporum Gentis Romanorum) 
down to A.D. 551; and (2) an abstract of Cassiodo- 
rus’ history of the Goths (De Rebus Geticis or De 
Origine Actibusque Getarum), which, though done in 
a cursory and unskilful manner, is nevertheless of 
great value, owing to the loss of the original work. 
The principal edition of both works is that of 
Mommsen (Berlin, 1882), There is a translation 
of the Getica and of part of the De Summa Tempo- 
rum, into German, by Martens (Leipzig, 1884). See 
also Jordan, Jordanes’ Leben wnd Schriften (Ans- 
bach, 1843). 


Tos ("Jos). An island in the Aegean Sea, to the 
north of Thera, Here, according to some ac- 
counts, Homer was interred (Pliny H. N. iv. 12). 
It was also said that the poet’s mother was a native 
of this island. The modern name is Nio. 


Toséphus, FLAVIUS (@\dB.0s “Iaonros). A cele- 
brated Jewish historian, born at Jerusalem in A.D. 
37, inheriting on his father’s side the priestly office 
and being descended through his mother from the 
Asmonaean princes. After receiving an excellent 
education, he was sent to Rome at the age of 
twenty-six to plead before Nero the cause of sev- 
eral Jewish priests whom the procurator Felix had 
sent there as prisoners. After securing their re- 
lease, he returned to Jerusalem, which he found 
on the eve of a revolt against the Romans. He 
endeavoured to dissuade his countrymen from the 
attempt, but failing in this, he entered into their 
plans and took the field as one of their generals, 
On the approach of Vespasian with a Roman army, 
Tosephus retired with his forces into lotapata, 
where, for forty-seven days, he sustained a siege, 
surrendering, however, in the end. His life was 
spared by Vespasian through the intercession of 
Titus. Josephus thereupon assumed the character 
of a prophet, and predicted to Vespasian that the 
Empire should one day be his and his son’s. Ves- 
pasian treated him with respect, but did not re- 
lease him from captivity until he was proclaimed 
emperor nearly three years afterwards (A.D. 70). 
Josephus was present with Titus at the siege of 
Jerusalem, and afterwards accompanied him to 
Rome. He received the freedom of the city from 
Vespasian, who assigned him, as a residence, a 
house formerly occupied by himself, and treated 
him with great regard to the end of his reign. 
The same favour was extended to him by Titus 
and Domitian as well. He assumed the name of 
Flavius, as a dependant of the Flavian family. 
His time at Rome appears to have been employed 
mainly in the composition of his works. He died 
about A.D. 100. 

The works of Iosephus are written in Greek of 
such pleasing style as to win for him the title of 
“the Greek Livy.” They are: (1) A History of the 
Jewish War (Ilepi rod ‘lovdaikod mod€épov 7) “lovSai- 
kis ‘loropias rept ‘AXwoews), in seven books, pub- 
lished about a.pD. 75. Iosephus first wrote it in 
Hebrew, and then translated it into Greek. It 
commences with the capture of Jerusalem by An- 
tiochus Epiphanes in B.c. 170, runs rapidly over 
the events before Tosephus’s own time, and gives 
a detailed account of the fatal war with Rome. 
(2) On Jewish Antiquities (‘Tovdaikr ’Apyatodoyia), 
in twenty books, completed about a.p. 98, and ad- 
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dressed to Epaphroditus. The title as well as the 
number of books may have been suggested by the 
‘Popaixt ’Apyatodoyia of Dionysius of Halicarnas- 
sus. It gives an account of Jewish History from 
the creation of the world to A.D. 66, in which the 
Jews were goaded to rebellion by Gessius Florus. 
In this work Iosepbus seeks to reconcile the Jew- 
ish religion with heathen tastes and prejudices. 
Thus he speaks of Moses and his law in a tone 
which might be adopted by any disbeliever in his 
divine mission. He says that Abraham went into 
Egypt (Gen. xii.), intending to adopt the Egyptian 
views of religion, should he find them better than 
hisown. He speaks doubtfully of the preservation 
of Jonah by the fish. He intimates a doubt of 
there having been any miracle in the passage of 
the Red Sea, and compares it with the passage 
of Alexander the Great along the shore of the sea 
of Pamphylia. He interprets Exod. xxii. 28 as if 
it conveyed a command to respect the idols of the 
heathen. Many similar instances might be quoted 
from his work. (3) His own life,inone book. This 
is a supplement to the Archaeologia, and is ad- 
dressed to the same Epaphroditus. It was not 
written earlier than A.D. 97, since Agrippa II. is 
mentioned in it as no longer living. (4) A treatise 
on the Antiquity of the Jews, or against Apion, in 
two books, also addressed to Epaphroditus. It is 
in answer to such as impugned the antiquity of 
the Jewish nation, on the ground of the silence of 
Greek writers respecting it. (See APION.) The 
treatise exhibits extensive acquaintance with 
Greek literature and philosophy. (5) Eis Maxka- 
Baiovs } wept Adtoxparupos Aoyiopod, in one book. 
Its genuineness is doubtful. It is a declamatory 
account of the martyrdom of Eleazar (an aged 
priest), and of seven youths and their mother, in 
the persecution under Antiochus Epiphanes. The 
best editions of Iosephus are by Hudson (Oxford, 
1720), Havercamp (Amsterdam, 1726), Dindorf 
(Paris, 1845-47), Bekker, 6 vols. (Leipzig, 1855— 
1856), and Niese (Berlin, 1886 foll.). Excellent 
translations into English are those of Maynard 
(1800), Traill and Taylor (1851), and Shilleto’s re- 
vision of Whiston, 5 vols. (1889-90). 

Tovianus, FLAvius CLaupius. A Roman em- 
peror, born A.bD. 331, the son of Veronianus, of an 
illustrious family of Moesia, who had filled impor- 
tant offices under Constantine. Iovianus served 
in the army of Julian, in his unlucky expedition 
against the Persiaus; and when that emperor was 
killed, a.p. 363, the soldiers proclaimed him suc- 
cessor, His first task was to save the army, which 
was surrounded by the Persians, and in great 
distress for provisions. After repelling repeated 
attacks of the enemy, he willingly listened to pro- 
posals for peace, and accepted conditions offensive 
to Roman pride. Iovianus gave up the city of Nisi- 
bis to the Persians, the inhabitants withdrawing 
to Amida. On his arrival at Antioch, Iovianus, who 
was of the Christian faith, revoked the edicts of 
Julian against the Christians. He also supported 
the orthodox or Nicene creed against the Arians, 
and showed his favour to the bishops who had 
previously suffered from the Arians, and especially 
to Athanasius, who visited him at Antioch. Hay- 
ing been acknowledged over the whole Empire, Io- 
vianus set off during the winter to Constantinople. 
At Ancyra he assumed the consular dignity; but, 
a few days after, being at a place called Dadastana, 
in Galatia, he was found dead in his bed, having 
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been suffocated, as some say, by the vapour of 
charcoal burning in his room; according to others, 
by the steam of the plaster with which it had been 
newly laid; while others, again, suspected him of 
having been poisoned or killed by some of his 
guards. He died February 16, a.p. 364, after a 
reign of only seven months. The army proclaimed 
Valentinianus as his successor (Amm. Marcell. xxv. 
5 foll.). 


Iovinus. A person born of a noble family of 
Gaul who assumed the imperial title under the 
weak reign of Honorius, and, placing himself at 
the head of a mixed army of Burgundians, Ale- 
manni, Alani, etc., took possession of part of Gaul, 
A.D. 411. Ataulphus (Athawulf), king of the Visi- 
goths, offered to join Iovinus, and share Gaul be- 
tween them; but the latter haying declined his 
alliance, Ataulphus made peace with Honorius, 
attacked and defeated Iovinus, and, having taken 
him prisoner, delivered him to Dardanus, prefect 
of Gaul, who had him put to death at Narbo (Nar- 
bonne), A.D. 412. 


Iphianassa (‘Igiavacca). 


Iphias (‘Igids). Evadné, a daughter of Iphis, 
and wife of Capaneus. 

Iphicles (“IdixAjs) and Iphiclus ("Iqukdos). (1) 
A son of Amphitryon and Alemené, born at the same 
birth with Heracles. The children were but eight 
months old when Heré sent two huge serpents into 
the chamber to devour them. Iphicles alarmed the 
house by his cries, but Heracles raised himself 
up on his feet, caught the two monsters by the 
throat, and strangled them (Theocr. Jdyll. 24; 
Apollod. ii. 4). Iphicles, on attaining to manhood, 
was slain in battle during the expedition against 
the sons of Hippocoén, who had beaten to death 
Oeonus, the son of Licymnius ( Pausan. iii. 15.4). 
(2) A king of Phylacé in Phthiotis, whose name is 
connected with one of the legends relative to Me- 
lampus (q. v.). (3) One of the Argonauts, distin- 
guished for his speed in running. 


Iphicrates (Idixparyjs). A famous Athenian 
general, son of a shoemaker. He introduced into 
the Athenian army the peltastae or targeteers, a 
body of troops possessing, to a certain extent, the 
advantages of heavy and light armed forces. This 
he effected by substituting a small target for the 
heavy shield, adopting a longer sword and spear, 
and replacing the old coat of mail by a linen corse- 
let. At the head of his targeteers he defeated and 
nearly destroyed a Spartan mora, in B.C. 392, an 
exploit which became very celebrated throughout 
Greece. He also defeated Anaxibius at the Helles- 
pont (388), aided the Persians in subduing Egypt 
(377), reduced Cephallonia (373), and commanded 
in the Social War. He married the daughter of 
Cotys, king of Thrace, and died shortly before 348. 


Iphigenia (‘Idvyéveca, in Homer ‘Idudvacca ). 
Daughter of Agamemnon and of Clytaemnestra, or 
(according to another account ) of Theseus and 
Helen (q. v.), and brought up by Clytaemnes- 
tra as her own child to hide her sister’s shame. 
When the Greek ships were detained at Aulis 
by the calm caused by the wrath of Artemis 
against Agamemnon for killing a hind sacred to 
that goddess, and boasting that he was superior 
to her in the chase, the seer Calchas announced 
that the goddess could be appeased only by the 
sacrifice of Iphigenia. According to another story, 


See IPHIGENIA. 
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Agamemnon had vowed, before the birth of Iphi- 
genia, that he would sacrifice to the goddess what- 
ever the year brought forth that was loveliest, but 
had neglected to keep his vow. After a long 
struggle Agamemnon finally gave way to the pres- 
sure put upon him by Menelaiis, and sent for his 
daughter to come to Aulis under the pretext of 
betrothing her to Achilles. During the sacrifice 
Artemis substituted a hind for her, and carried her 
off in a cloud to the land of the Tauri (the modern 
Crimea), where, as priestess of the goddess, it fell 
to her lot to offer up as victims all strangers who 
were shipwrecked on the coast. Orestes, who, 


(Pompeian Painting. ) 


Sacrifice of Iphigenia. 


commanded by the oracle, had gone there to bring 
to Attica the image of the goddess, was on the 
point of being sacrificed by her, when she recog~ 
nized him as her brother and allowed herself to be 
carried off by him together with the image. At 
Delphi her sister Electra wanted to put her eyes. 
out, on hearing that the Tauric priestess had slain 
Orestes; but was prevented from doing so by her 
brother’s arrival. She is said to have brought the 
image of the Tauric Artemis to the Attic deme of 
Brauron, and to have died and been buried there 
as its priestess. She was even introduced into 
Attic legend as daughter of Theseus and Helen. 
In other places also, such as Sparta, the image was 
shown, and she was regarded as a priestess who 
had brought it to Greece from among the Scyth- 
ians. In all probability Iphigenia was originally 
a designation of Artemis herself, and out of this 
epithet of the goddess the personality of the priest- 
ess was in time evolved. Her grave was also 
shown at Megara. According to another legend, 
she is said to have been made immortal by Arte- 
mis, and to have lived on in the island of Leucé 
as the wife of Achilles under the name of Orsi- 
lochia. Two plays of Euripides (Iphigenia at Aulis 
and Iphigenia among the Tawri) deal with her 
story. 

Iphimedia (‘Idipédeva) or Iphimédé (‘Ipipédn). 
The wife of Aloeus. She became by Poseidon the 
mother of the Aloadae, Otus and Ephialtes. See 
ALOADAE. 


IPHIS 


Iphis (7I¢is), (1) A youth in love with Anaxa- 
reté (q.v.). (2) A Cretan girl, brought up as a boy, 
and, on being betrothed to Ianthé, metamorphosed 
by Isis into a youth (Ovid, Wet. ix. 665, etc.). 

Iphitus ("Idiros). (1) A son of Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia. (See HeraAciEs.) (2) A king of Elis, 
son of Praxonides, in the age of Lycurgus. He re- 
established the Olympic Games 470 years after their 
first institution, or B.c. 884. It was not, however, 
until 108 years after this (B.c. 776) that the custom 
was introduced of inseribing in the gymnasium at 
Olympia the names of those who had borne off the 
prize in the stadium. (Pausan. v. 4, 5). 


Ipsus ("IWvos). A small town in Great Phrygia, 
celebrated for the great battle in which Antigonus 
was defeated and slain by Seleucus and Lysima- 
chus, B.C. 301. See ANTIGONUS. 

Ira (Epa, Ipa). A mountain stronghold in Mes- 
senia, in which Aristomenes defended himself for 
eleven years against the Spartans in the Second 
Messenian War. See ARISTOMENES; MESSENIA. 


Iranian Languages. See INDO-EUROPEAN LAN- | 
GUAGES.. 

Ireland. See HIBERNIA. 

Iren (eipny and ipny). See EDUCATION, p. 570. 


Irenaeus (Eipnvaios). A native of Greece, dis-_ 
ciple of Polycarp, and bishop of Lyons, in France. | 
The time of his birth and the precise place of his | 
nativity cannot be satisfactorily ascertained. On) 
the martyrdom of Photinus, his predecessor in the | 
see of Lyons, Irenaeus, who had been a distin- | 
guished member of the church in that quarter, was | 
appointed his successor in the diocese, A.D. 177, 
and presided in that capacity at two councils held | 
at Lyons, in one of which the Gnostic heresy was 
condemned and in another the Quartodecimani. 
He also went to Rome, and disputed there public- 
ly with Valentinus, Florinus, and Blastus, against 
whose opinions he afterwards wrote with much | 
zeal and ability. He wrote on different subjects ; 
but there remains only a barbarous Latin version 
of a work, Adversus Haereses, in five books, writ- 
ten to confute the Gnostics and Ebionites. Frag- 
ments of his works in Greek are, however, pre- | 
served, which prove that his style was simple, 
though clear and often animated. His opinions 
concerning the soul are curious. He is said to 
have suffered martyrdom about A.p. 202. His day 
is the 28th of June. / 

The editio princeps of the Adversus Haereses is 
that of Erasmus (Basle, 1526). The best editions 
are those of Stieren ( Leipzig, 1851-53) and Har- 
vey (Cambridge, 1857). There is an English trans- 
lation in Clark’s Ante- Nicene Library. On the 
views of Irenaeus, see Werner, Der Paulinismus des 
Trenaeus (1890). 

Iréné (Eipyvn), called Pax by the Romans. The 
goddess of peace was, according to Hesiod, a daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Themis and one of the Horae. (See 
Horak.) She was worshipped at Athens and Rome; 
and in the latter city a magnificent temple was 
built to her by the emperor Vespasian. Pax is 
represented on coins as a youthful female, holding 
in her left arm a cornucopia and in her right hand 
an olive branch or the staff of Mercury. See Ho- 
RAE. 

Irené (Eipyjyn). See BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 


Iris ("Ipis). Daughter of Thaumas (whence she 
is called Thaumantias) and of Electra, and sister 
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| Iris is never mentioned. 


| as the swift messenger of the gods. 
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of the Harpies. In the Iliad she appears as the 
messenger of the gods; but in the Odyssey, Her- 
mes (Mercury) is the messenger of the gods, and 
Iris was originally the 
personification of the rainbow, which was regarded 


(Parthenon frieze.) 


Iris. 


In the earlier 
poets Iris appears as a virgin goddess ; but in the 
later she is the wife of Zephyrus and the mother of 
Eros (Amor). Iris is represented in works of art, 
dressed in a long and wide tunic, over which hangs 
a light upper garment, with wings attached to her 
shoulders, carrying the herald’s staff in her left 
hand, and sometimes also holding a vase. See 
Bergstedt, Studia Archaeologica (Upsala, 1881). 

Iris ("Ipis). The modern Yeshil-Irmak ; a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor, rising on the north 
side of the Anti-Taurus and flowing through Pon- 
tus into the Sinus Amisenus in the Euxine. 


Iron. See METALLUM. 


Irpex. A heavy rake or harrow set with teeth 
and drawn over the ground by cattle to tear up 
the weeds (Varr. Z. LD. v. 136). 


Irus ("Ipos). (1) A beggar of Ithaca, remarkable 
for his large stature and unusual gluttony. His 
original name was Arnaeus, but he received that 
of Irus, as being the messenger of the suitors of 
Penelopé. Irus attempted to obstruct the en- 
trance of Odysseus into the palace, under the 
mean disguise assumed by the latter on his return 
home, and in presence of the whole court chal- 
lenged him to fight. Odysseus immediately brought 
him to the ground with a single blow (Odyss. xviii. 
1 foll.). (2) The son of Actor and father of Euryda- 
mus and Eurytion, He purified Peleus (q. v.) after 
the latter had killed Phocus. During the Calydo- 
nian boar-hunt, Peleus accidentally slew Eurytion. 


Is ("Is). The modern Hit; a city in the south 
of Mesopotamia, eight days’ journey from Babylon, 
on the west bank of the Euphrates, and upon a lit- 
tle river of the same name. In its neighbourhood 
were the springs of asphalt from which was ob- 
tained the bitumen that was used, instead of mor- 
tar, in the walls of Babylon. (Herod. i. 179), 


Isddas ("Ioadas). A young Spartan, who, when 
Epaminondas and the Thebans had attacked Lace- 
daemon and the city was in danger of falling into 
their hands, rushed forth from his dwelling stark 
naked and newly anointed with oil, having noth- 
ing but a spear in one hand and a sword in the 
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other, and in this condition contended valiantly 
against the foe. The Ephori honoured him with 
a chaplet for his gallant achievement, but at the 
Same time fined him 1000 drachmas for having 
dared to appear without his armour (Plut. Ages.). 


Isaeus (‘Icaios). One of the ten Attic orators. 
He was born at Chalcis, and came to Athens at an 
early age. He wrote judicial orations for others 
and established a rhetorical school at Athens, in 
which Demosthenes is said to have been his pupil. 
He lived between B.c. 420 and 348. Eleven of his 
orations are extant, all relating to questions of in- 
heritance. They afford considerable information 
respecting this branch of the Attic law, of which 
he was a master, and are marked by intellectual 
acumen, clearness of statement, and vigour of 
style. Edited with the other orations by Reiske 
(1773), Bekker (1823-28), Dobson (1828), Baiter and 
Sauppe (1839-43); and separately by Schémann 


(1831); with notes by Burmann (1883), and by | 


Scheibe in the Teubner series. See Blass, Attische 
Beredsamkeit, vol. ii.; May, Les Plaidoyers d@ Isée 
(Paris, 1876); and on the style, Lincke, De Elocu- 
tione Isaet (1884). 

Isagéras (Ioayopas). The leader of the oli- 
garchical party at Athens, opposing Clisthenes, 
B.c. 510. He was finally expelled from Athens by 
the party of the people. See CLISTHENES. 

Isdra. The modern Isére; a river in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, descending from the Graian Alps, and 
flowing into the Rhone north of Valentia. 


Isauria (Icavpia). A district of Asia Minor, on 
the northern side of the Taurus, between Pisidia 
and Cilicia, whose inhabitants, the Isauri, were 
daring robbers. They were defeated by the Ro- 
man consul, L. Servilius, in B.c. 75, who received in 
consequence the surname of Isauricus. Two Byz- 
antine emperors (Zeno I. and Leo III.) were Isauri- 
ans. See BYZANTINUM IMPERIUM. 


Isca. (1) A town of the Damnonii or Dumnonii 
in Britain, now Axminster or Exeter. (2) A town 
of the British Silures, now Caerleon. 


Ischys. See AESCULAPIUS. 


Iselastici Ludi. The four great games of 
Greece—i. e. the Olympian, Isthmian, Nemean, and 
Pythian. They were so called because the victors, 
after the contests were over, entered their native 
towns crowned and in a triumphal chariot (eion- 
Xacay) drawn by four horses (Pliny, Zpist. x. 118; 
cf, Suet. Nero, 25). In later times the reward given 
by the Roman emperors to the victors at the Ise- 
lastic Games was called iselasticum (Trai. ad Pliny, 
Epist. x. 119). 

Isiddrus (‘Icidwpos). A Spaniard who, from 
the beginning of the seventh century, was bishop 
of Seville (in Latin Hispalis, whence he is called 
Hispalensis). He died about A.D. 636. He pos- 
sessed a width of reading which was remarkable for 
his time, and an extraordinary faculty for collect- 
ing information. Next to Boétius and Cassiodo- 
tus, he exercised the most important influence 
upon the general culture and literature of the Mid- 
dle Ages. Besides works on grammar, theology, 
and history (including a chronicle of the world to 
his own day, and histories of the Goths, Vandals, 
and Suevi), he composed in the last years of his 
life his greatest and most important work—an im- 
mense but imperfect encyclopaedic survey of all 
knowledge, in twenty books, entitled the Etymo- 
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logiae or Origines, from its often very capricious 
and marvellous explanations of the various sub- 
jects of which it treats. Though it is only a vast 
congeries of collected excerpts, devoid of a single 
original idea, it is nevertheless important owing 
to the variety of its contents and its citations from 
writings now lost, such as those of Suetonius. An- 
other work, which is similarly a compilation, but 
was greatly used in the Middle Ages, is his De Na- 
tura Rerum, a handbook of natural history. 

The complete text of Isidorus is given in the 
Abbé Migne’s Patrologia Latina, 4 vols., reprinted 
from Arevalo (1850). The De Natura Rerum is edited 
separately by G. Becker (Berlin, 1857), and the Ori- 
gines in Lindemann’s Corpus Grammaticorum Vete- 
rum (Leipzig, 1833), by Otto. 


Isionda (‘Iovvda). 
Minor, near Termessus. 


A city of Pisidia in Asia 


Isis (Iovs). The divinity most extensively wor- 
shipped, with her brother and husband Osiris, by 
the Egyptians, among whom she represented the 
feminine, receptive, and producing principle in 
nature. As the goddess of procreation and birth 
her symbol was the cow. On monuments she is 
mostly represented as of youthful appearance with 
a cow’s horns on -her head, between the horns the 
orb of the moon, and with a sceptre of flowers and 
the emblem of life in her hands. Her greatest 
temple stood at Busiris (i. e. Pe-Osiri, or Abode of 


| Osiris) in the midst of the Delta of the Nile, where, 


amidst the fruitful fields, the inhabitants wor- 
shipped the mightiest god and goddess with cere- 
monies which typi- 
fied the search and 
discovery of Osiris 
by his mourning 
wife after his mur- 
der by Typhon. 
Like Osiris she 
was a divinity 
who ruled over the 
world below. In 
the course of the 
fusion of religions 
which took place 
under the Ptole- 
mies,Isis and Osiris 
were confounded 
with all manner 
of Asiatic and 
Greek gods. In 
process of time she 
became in her pow- 
er the most univer- 
sal of all goddesses, 
ruling in heaven, 
on earth, and on 
the sea, and in the 
world below, de- 
creeing life and 
death, deciding 
the fate of men, and dispensing rewards and pun- 
ishments. Her worship spread over Greece, and 
after the Second Punic War obtained a firm foot- 
ing in Rome in spite of repeated interference by 
the State. In the days of the Empire it obtained 
recognition by the State and established itself in 
all parts of the Roman dominions. The attractive- 
ness of the service of Isis lay in the religious satis- 
faction which it was calculated to insure. Through 


Egyptian Isis and Horus (Harpocrates). 
(Berlin Museum.) 


ISIS 


abstinence from food and from sensual pleasures, 
and through expiations and purifications, it prom- 
ised to lead its votaries to sanctification of life 
and to a true perception of the life divine. The 
ritual consisted in part of a morning and even- 
ing service to the god, partly in annual festivals 
celebrated in spring at the return of the season 
for navigation, and also in the late autumn be- 
fore the advent of winter. At the former festival, 
held on the fifth of March, and called the ship of 
Isis ([sidis navigium), in recognition of her being 
the patroness of navigation, and inventress of the 
sail, the people in general, with the devotees and 
priests of Isis, went in solemn procession down to 
the seashore, where a sailing-vessel painted in the 
Egyptian manner and laden with spices, was com- 
mitted to the sea (Apul. Met. xi. 8-17, esp. 11; | 
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Firm. Matern. De Err. Prof. Relig. 2). 


Isis. 


(Cairo Museum.) 


The other feast was emblematic of the grief of | 
Isis at her loss and her joy at finding again her 
husband Osiris and her son Horus. Besides these 
popular feasts there were also certain special mys- 
teries of Isis, which in all their essentials were 
borrowed from the Eleusinian mysteries of Deme- 
ter. (See Mysrerta.) In these, all who were 
ealled thereto by the goddess in a dream were ad- 
mitted to the select circle of the worshippers of 
Isis. These devotees, like the priests, were recog- 
nized by their linen robes and their shaven heads, 
and had to devote themselves to an ascetic life. 
Oracular responses received in dreams were as 
much associated with the temples of Isis as with 
those of Serapis (q. v.). In Greek art the goddess 


| story, flowed into the Ismenus. 


this was called from him Ismenus. 


is represented as similar to Heré. Her attributes 
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are a serpent, a cornucopia, ears of corn, lotus, 
moon and horns, as well as the sistrum (q. V.), a 
metal rattle, specially employed in her service. 

See Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch der Re- 
ligionsgeschichte, vol. i. (1887); R. Lepsius, Ueber den 
ersten dgyptischen Gétterkreis (1851); Brugsch Pasha, 
Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, vol. i. 
(1884); Lefébure, Liude de la Religion Egyptienne 
(1886). 

Ism&rus ("Iopapos) or Ismara. A town in 
Thrace, near Maronea, situated on a mountain of 
the same name, which produced excellent wine. 
It is mentioned in the Odyssey as a town of the 
Cicones, The poets frequently use the adjective 
Ismarius as equivalent to Thracus. Near Ismarus 
was Lake Ismaris. 


Isméné (‘Iopjvy). The daughter of Oedipus and 


| Iocasta and sister of Antigoné (q. v.). 


Ismenias (‘Iopnvias). (1) A celebrated musician of 
Thebes. When he was taken prisoner by the Scythi- 


_ans, Atheas, the king of the country, observed that 
| he liked the neighing of his horse better than all the 
‘inusic of Ismenias. 
| Persia on an embassy by his countrymen. As none 
| were admitted into the king’s presence without 


(2) A Theban general, sent to 


prostrating themselves at his feet, Ismenias, when 


| he was introduced, dropped his ring, and the mo- 
| tion he made to recover it from the ground being 
mistaken for the required homage, Ismenias had a 
| satisfactory audience with the monarch (Aelian, 


Peete 

Ismenus (‘Iopnvos). A small river in Boeotia, 
rising in Mount Cithaeron, flowing through The- 
bes, and falling into the lake Hylica. The brook 
from the fountain Direé, so celebrated in Theban 
From this river 
Apollo was called Ismenius. 

Ismeénus (‘Iopyvds). The son of Amphion and 
Niobé. Being struck by one of Apollo’s arrows, 
he fell into the Theban river Ladon, which after 
See NIOBE. 


Isocrates (‘Icoxparns). 
ten Attic orators (q. v.). 


The fourth among the 
He was born at Athens 


| in B.C, 436, the son of Theodorus, the wealthy pro- 


prietor of a flute manufactory, who provided for 
his son a thorough education. Accordingly, he had 
the advantage of beimg instructed by Prodicus, 
Protagoras, Theramenes, and above all by Gorgias ; 
his character was also moulded by the influence 
of Socrates, although he never belonged to the 
more restricted circle of that philosopher’s pupils. 

Bashfulness and a weak voice prevented him 
from taking part in public life. After the fall of 
the Thirty, as his father had lost his means in the 
calamitous years that closed the Peloponnesian 
War, he turned his attention to composing foren- 
sic speeches for others. After having taught rhet- 
orice at Chios (probably about B.c. 404), he returned 
to Athens in 403, and there opened a regular school 
of rhetoric about 392. It was largely attended by 
both Athenians and non-Athenians, and gained for 
him considerable wealth. The total number of 
his pupils has been given at one hundred, includ- 
ing Timotheus, son of Conon, the orators Isaeus, 
Hyperides, and Lycurgus, and the historians Eph- 
orus and Theopompus. Each pupil paid him 1000 
drachmae. Isocrates also had friendly relations 
with foreign princes, especially with Evagoras of 
Cyprus and his son Nicocles, who loaded him with 
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Isocrates. 


(Villa Albani.) 


favours. He kept himself completely aloof from 
any personal share in the public life of his day; 
yet attempted to influence the political world, 
not only within the narrow bonnds of his native 


land, but also throughout the whole of Greece, by | 


a series of rhetorical declamations, not intended to 


be delivered, but only to be read. This he did in | ( 
| (Oxford, 1827 ). 


the first place in his Panegyricus (Ilaynyvptxés ), 
which he published in B.c. 380, after spending ten 
or, according to another account, as many as fif- 
teen years over its preparation. It.is a kind of 
festal oration, eulogizing the services of Athens to 
Greece, exhorting the Spartans peacefully to share 
the supremacy with Athens, and calling on the 
Greeks to lay aside all internal dissensions and to 
attack the barbarians with their united strength. 
In the ninetieth year of his age, in a discourse ad- 
dressed to Philip in B.c. 346, he endeavoured to in- 
duce that monarch to carry out his policy by rec- 
onciling all the Greeks to one another and leading 
their united forces against the Persians. Other 
discourses relate to the internal politics of Athens. 
Thus, in the Areopagiticus (B.C. 354), he recommends 
his fellow-citizens to get rid of the existing weak- 
nesses in their political constitution by returning to 
the democracy as founded by Solon and reconstitut- 
ed by Clisthenes, and by reinstating the Areopagus 
as the supreme tribunal of censorship over public 
decorum and morality. He retained his mental and 
bodily powers unimpaired to an advanced age, and 
in his ninety-eighth year completed the Panathe- 
naicus, a discourse in praise of Athens. He lived 
to see the total wreck of all his hopes for a regen- 
eration of Greece, and died B.c, 338, a few days af- 
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ter the battle of Chaeronea. He is said to have 
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died ot voluntary starvation, owing to his despair 
at the downfall of Greek liberty ; but this account 
of his death, made familiar to the English world 
by Milton in his fifth English sonnet, must be con- 
sidered as doubtful. 

There were sixty compositions bearing his name 
known to antiquity, but less than half that num- 
ber were considered genuine. Of the twenty-one 
which have come down to us, the first, the letter 
to Dominicus, is often regarded as spurious, but 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of 
nine of the ten other letters. It is only the letter 
prefixed to the nine in the older editions that is 
not genuine, having been really written by Theo- 
phylact Simocatta early in the seventh century 
A.D. Of the speeches, six are forensic orations, 
written to be delivered by others; the rest are 
declamations, chiefly on political subjects. By his 
mastery of style, Isocrates had a far-reaching in- 
fluence on all subsequent Greek prose, which is 
not confined to oratorical composition alone. His 
chief strength lies in a careful choice of expression, 
not only in his vocabulary, but also in the rhythmi- 
cal formation of his flowing periods, in a skilful 
use of the figures of speech, and in all that lends 
euphony to language. Even in Latin the oratori- 


j|ecal prose of Cicero is, on its formal side, based 


chiefly on that of Isocrates; and as modern liter- 
ary prose has, in its turn, been largely modelled 
on that of Cicero, the influence of Isocrates has 
endured to the present day. 

The first separate edition of Isocrates is that of 
Demetrius Chalcocondylas (Milan, 1493). The best 
modern editions are those of Lange (Halle, 1803); 
G. S. Dobson, with a Latin rendering, notes, and 
scholia, 2 vols. (London, 1828); Baiter and Sauppe, 
2 vols. (Ziirich, 1850); and separately by Benseler- 
Blass (Leipzig, 1882). There are good editions, 
with English notes, of the Demonicus and Panegy- 
ricus by Sandys (London, 1872); of the Areopa- 
giticus, with German notes by Rauchenstein (5th 
ed. Berlin, 1882); of the Philippus by Schneider 
(1875). There is an Index Graecitatis by Mitchell 
See Henn, De Isocrate Rhetore 
(1861); Gehlert, De Elocutione Isocratea (1874); 
Spengel, Isokrates und Platon (1855); Susemihl, 
De Vita Isocratis (1884); Blass, Attische Beredsam- 
keit ; and Jebb, Attic Orators, vol. ii. pp. 1-34. 

Isodémos (icddopos). A style of masonry adopt- 
ed by Greek builders, in which every stone was cut 
and squared to the same height. Hence, when 
laid, the courses were all equal (Pliny, H. N. 
XXXVi. 51). 


Isopoliteia. See POLITEIA. 


Isoteleia (icoréAeca, “equality in tax and trib- 
ute”). At Athens, the position of partial equality 
with the citizens which was granted to the more 
deserving of the metoeci (q. V.). 


Issa (“Ioca). The modern Lissa; a small island 
in the Adriatic Sea, with a town of the same name, 
off the coast of Dalmatia, said to have derived its 
name from Issa, daughter of Macareus of Lesbos, 
who was beloved by Apollo. (Ovid, Met. vi. 124). 
The island was inhabited by a hardy race of sailors, 
whose barks (lembi Issaci) were much prized. 


Issed6nes (‘Ioonddves). A Scythian tribe in 
Great Tartary, near the Massagetae, whom they re- 
sembled in their manners. They are represented as 
extending to the borders of Serica. (Herod. iv. 26). 


ISSICUS SINUS 


Issicus Sinus. See ISsus. 


Issoria (Ioowpia). A name given to Artemis 
from her shrine at Mount Issorion in Laconia. 


Issus (Ioods). <A city in the southeastern ex- 
iremity of Cilicia, near the head of the Issicus 
Sinus (Gulf of Iskenderfin), and at the northern 
foot of the pass of Mount Amanus, called the Syr- 
ian Gates; memorable for the great battle in 
which Alexander defeated Darius Codomannus 
(B.C. 333), which was fought in a narrow valley 
near the town. See ALEXANDER; DARIUS. 


Battle of Issus. 


Istaevones. See GERMANIA. 


Ister ("Iorpos) and Danubius (Aavovfu.os), also 
Danuvius. The greatest river in southeastern 
Europe; now the Danube, Germ. Donau. Its 
sources are at Donaueschingen near the Mons 
Abnoba, and after a long course through Vinde- 
licia, Noricum, Pannonia, and Dacia, it separates 
into a delta of three branches and empties into 
the Pontus Euxinus (Black Sea). Among its 400 
tributaries are the Dravus (Drave), Savus (Save), 
Pathiseus or Tibiseus (Theiss ?), and Margus (Mo- 
rava). The early writers, such as Pindar, had only 
the vaguest notions about the sources of this 
stream, and even in later times it was supposed 
to empty into the Adriatic. Ister was said to be 
its Keltic name and Danubis its Thracian. The 
syllable Dan is that found in Rho-dan-us, Tan-ais, 
Eri-dan-us, etc., and is said to mean “river.” The 
most ancient name of the stream was said to be 
Matoas. Some writers use Ister of the lower Dan- 
ube, and Danubius of the upper from its source as 
far as Vindobona (Vienna). The total length of 
the river is 1740 miles. 


Ister. A Greek historian, at one time the slave 
of Callimachus (q. v.). He wrote, in the third cen- 
tury B.c., a number of works, of which an Afthis, 
or history of Attica, was especially important. The 
fragments are given in Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec. 
i, pp. 418-427. 

Isthmia (rd "IoOyia). One of the four great 
national festivals of the Greeks, held on the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, in a grove of pine-trees sacred to 
Poseidon, near the shrines of the Isthmian Posei- 
don and of Melicertes. From B.C. 589, they were 
held in the first month of spring, in the second and 
fourth years of each Olympiad. According to 
legend, the Isthmian Games were originally funeral 
games in memory of Melicertes (q. v.); another 
tradition relates that they were established by 
Theseus either in honour of Poseidon, or in com- 
memoration of his victory over Seiron and Sinis, 
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(Pompeian Mosaic in the Naples Museum.) 


ITALIA 


In any case, the Athenians were specially inter- 
ested in the festival from the earliest times. It 
was alleged that, from the days of Theseus down- 
wards, they had what was called the zpoedpia, the 
right of occupying the most prominent seats at the 
games, and, in accordance with a law attributed to 
Solon, they presented to those of their citizens 
who were victors in the contests a reward amount- 
ing to 100 drachmae. The only occasion when 
Socrates was absent from Athens, except with the 
army, was to attend this festival. The inhabi- 
tants of Elis were completely excluded from the 
games, being debarred from either 
sending competitors or festal en- 
voys. TheCorinthians had the pre- 
sidency, which was transferred to 
the Sicyonians after the destruction 
of Corinth (B.c. 146), but at the re- 
building of Corinth (B.c. 46) it was 
restored to that city. The contests 
included gymnastic exercises, horse- 
races, and competitions in music. 
The former two differed in no essen- 
tial way from the Olympian Games; 
in the third, besides musicians, poets 
of either sex contended for the prize. 
Besides the customary palm, the 
prize in Pindar’s time consisted of 
a wreath of dry oéAcvoy (often trans- 
lated “ parsley,” but more probably identical with 
the “ wild celery,” apiwm graveolens). The cédAwor 
was a symbol of funeral games. After the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, a crown of pine needles was sub- 
stituted for it. The games long continued to be 
held, even under the Roman Empire. (Cf. Plut. 
Timoleon, 26; Sympos. v. 3, 1-3). 

Isthmus (ic@uds). A small neck of land which 
joins a country to another and prevents the sea 
from making them separate, such as that of Cor- 
inth joining the Peloponnesus to Greece prior to 
1893, when it was cut by a canal. This is often 
called “the Isthmus” by way of eminence. See Co- 
RINTHIACUS ISTHMUS. 

Istria or Histria. A peninsula at the northern 
extremity of the Adriatic, separated from Venetia 
by the river Timavus, and from Illyricum by the 
river Arsia. Its inhabitants, the Istri or Histri, 
were a warlike Illyrian race, who carried on sey- 
eral wars with the Romans, till their final subju- 
gation by the consul C. Clodius Pulcher, &.c. 177. 
Their chief towns were Tergesté and Pola. 

Istropélis (‘Iorpémodis), Istros ("Iorpos ), or 
Istria (‘Iorpin). A town in Lower Moesia, not far 
from the mouth of the Danube; a colony from 
Miletus. Its modern name is Istere. 

Itala. The name given to a Latin version of 
the Scriptures, used by Tertullian in his Biblical 
quotations. (Cf. St. August. Doctr. Christ. ii. 15.) 
It followed the Septuagint in the-Old Testament. 
and mingled Graecisms, Hebraisms, and plebeian 
Latin. Its form largely influenced the existing 
Vulgate. See H. Rénsch, Itala und Vulgata (2d ed. 
Marburg, 1875); Linke, Studien 2. Itala (Breslau, 
1889); and the articles HmRONYMUS; SERMO PLE- 
BEIUS. 

Italia. See PROVINCIA. 


Italia (‘IraXia). A country of Europe, bounded 
on the north by the Alps, on the south by the 
Ionian Sea, on the northeast by the Adriatic or 
Maré Superum, and on the southwest by the Maré 
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Tyrrhenum or Inferum. It was called HESPERIA 
(‘Eorepia, “Land of the West”) by the Greeks, 
from its western situation in relation to Greece 
(Verg. Aen. i. 530), and received also from the Latin 
poets the appellation of Ausonta (Verg. den. vii. 
54), SATURNIA (Verg. Georg. ii. 173), and OENOTRIA 
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Hist. of Rome, i. p. 185). Some make the name to 
have belonged originally to a small section of 
Calabria, and to have been gradually applied to 
the whole country. 

When the Greeks first became acquainted with 
this country, they observed it to be peopled with 
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(Oiverpia, “Land of Wine”). The name ITALIA 
some writers derive from Italus, a chief of the 
Ocenotri or Siculi (Thue. vi. 2). Others find the 
origin of the term in the Greek word iraddés, or the 
Latin vitulus (Oscan vitlu), which corresponds to it 
(Varr. R. R. ii. 5; Dion. Hal. i. 35; and Mommsen, 
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several distinct nations, as they thought; and 
hence we find it divided by them about the time 
of Aristotle into six regions—Ausonia or Opica, 
Tyrrhenia, Iapygia, Ombria, Liguria, and Henetia. 
Thucydides, in speaking of Cumae, says that it is 
situated in Opica; and Aristotle, cited by Diony- 
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sius of Halicarnassus, made Latium a part of this 
same Opica. As regards the original use of the name 
Italia, the truth appears to be that the appellation 
was first given by the early Greeks to Calabria 
Ulterior, or that southern extremity of the boot 
which is confined between the Sinus Terinaeus and 
the Sinus Scyllacius. Such, at least, is the account 
of Aristotle (Polit. vii.10). This was not done be- 
cause the name was in strictness confined to that 
section of the country, but because the Greeks 
knew at that early period very little, comparative- 
ly speaking, of the interior. The nations in the 
south of Italy, with whom the Greeks first became 
acquainted, were found by them to be descended 
from the Itali, or, rather, they found this name in 
general use among them: hence they called their 
section of the country by the name of Italia. As 
their knowledge of the interior became more en- 
larged, other branches of the same race were suc- 
cessively discovered, and the name Italia thus 
gradually progressed in its application until it 
reached the southern limits of Cisalpine Gaul, To 
this latter country the name of Gallia Cisalpina 
was originally given, because it was peopled prin- 
cipally by Gauls. (See GALLIA.) Towards the 
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They may be classified under the following five 
divisions: 

(1) THe ILLyRIANs. —These were the people 
usually spoken of as the Veneti, dwelling at the 
head of the Adriatic (cf. Herod. i. 196), and regard- 
ed by ethnologists as Indo-European and probably 
allied to the Albanians in their racial type as in 
their language. Of the speech of these people 
there exist, in addition to geographical and per- 
sonal names, several hundred inscriptions, largely 
dedications on bronzes and pottery, and all of them 
very brief. Other offshoots of the same branch 
are probably to be found in the Iapygians of 
southeastern Italy, of whom the Messapii are the 
most noted group. Of the last there exist some 
165 stone inscriptions. See Pauli, Die Veneter (Leip- 
zig, 1891); and the article MESSAPIA. 

(2) THE Erruscans.—This curious people ex- 
tended from the mouth of the Tiber between its 
right bank on the sea to the Alps in the north. 
For a full account of the theories regarding them, 
see the article ETRURIA. 

(3) Toe GREEKS.—Southern Italy was colonized 
by Greeks at an early period, and there existed in 
that part of the peninsula(called MAGNA GRAECIA Or 
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end of the third century B.c., Italia designated 
all the countries south of the Tiber and Aesis. At 
length, in Polybius, we find the name given to all 
Italy up to the foot of the Alps. The inclusion of 
Cisalpine Gaul under this appellation was an act 
of policy on the part of the Second Triumvirate, 
who were afraid lest, if it remained a province, 
some future proconsul might imitate Caesar, and 
overthrow with his legions the authority of the 
Republic. At a still later period, Augustus divid- 
ed Italy into eleven regions (see below). It is 
somewhat remarkable that the name Italia, after 
having gradually extended to the Alps, should at 
' a subsequent epoch be limited in its application to 
the northern parts alone. When the emperor Max- 
imian, towards the close of the third century A.D., 
transferred hisresidence to Milan, the usage prevail- 
ed in the West of giving the name of Italy exclusive- 
ly to the five provinces of Hmilia, Liguria, Flaminia, 
Venetia, and Istria. It was in this sense that the 
kings of the Lombards were styled kings of Italy. 

Italy was never inhabited by a single race. It 
contained a number of different peoples, who had 
wigrated into the country at a very early period. 


Italic Peoples. 


GRARCIA Maror)rich and flourishing cities long be- 
fore Rome had risen to power. Among them were Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, Croton, Siris (Heraclea), Metapon- 
tum, Locri, and Rhegium, and their inhabitants 
exerted considerable influence upon both the purely 
Italic peoples of Italy and upon the Latin language, 
contributing to it a number of non-Ionic word-forms, 
See Lenormant, La Grande-Gréce,3 vols. (Paris, 1881). 

(4) THE KeLts.—These first appeared in Italy only 
in historic times, in the early years of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Keltie inscriptions have been found in 
Italy as far south as Todi in Umbria. See CELTAR; 
GALLIA CISALPINA ; INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

(5) THE ITALIANS PROPER.—These are the branch 
of the Indo-European race that became specifically 
identified with Italy, and of which the Latin sub- 
division finally dominated the whole peninsula 
and in fact the known world. Grouped linguisti- 
cally, there are two principal divisions: (a) Latin- 
Faliscan and (b) Oscan- Umbrian or Umbro-Sabellian. 
The Oscan-Umbrian is subdivided into many minor 
dialects, their general relations being sufficiently 
well indicated in the foregoing diagram}; see, also, 
the separate articles Osc1; UMBRIA. 
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At the time of Augustus the following were the 
chief divisions of Italy, an account of which is also 
given in separate articles : (1) UPPER Iraty, which 
extended from the Alps to the rivers Macra on the 
west and Rubico on the east. It comprehended 
(a) Liguria; (6) Gallia Cisalpina; (c) Venetia, in- 
cluding Carnia; (d) Istria. (2) Cenrrax IrTazy, 
sometimes called ITati1a PRopRIA (a term not used 
by the ancients), to distinguish it from Gallia Cis- 
alpina or Upper Italy, and Magna Graecia or Lower 
Italy, extended from the rivers Macra on the west 
and Rubico on the east, to the rivers Silarus on the 
west and Frento on the east. It comprehended 
(a) Etruria; (6) Umbria; (c) Picenum; (d) Samnium, 
including the country of the Sabini, Vestini, Mar- 
rucini, Marsi, Paeligni, ete.; (e) Latium; (f) Cam- 
pania. (3) Lower Ivary, or MaGNa GRAECIA, 
included the remaining part of the peninsula, 
south of the rivers Silarus and Frento. It com- 
prehended, (a) Apulia, including Calabria; (b) Lu- 
eania; (c) Bruttium. 

Augustus divided Italy into the following eleven 
Regiones: I. Latium and Campania. II. The land 
of the Hirpini, Apulia, and Calabria. III. Lucania 
and Bruttium. IV. The land of the Frentani, Mar- 
rucini, Paeligni, Marsi, Vestini, and Sabini, together 
with Samuium. V. Picenum. VI. Umbria and 
the district of Ariminum, in what was formerly 
called Gallia Cisalpina. VII. Etruria. VIII. Gal- 
lia Cispadana, IX. Liguria. X. The eastern part 
of Gallia Transpadana, Venetia, Carnia, and Istria. 
XI. The western part of Gallia Transpadana. See 
Desjardins, Les Onze Régions d’ Auguste (1875). 

See Curtius, De Antiquis Italiae Incolis (Greifs- 
wald, 1829); Diefenbach, Origines Europaeae (Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main, 1861); Bugge, Altitalische Studien 
(Christiania, 1878); Deecke, Die Falisker (Strass- 
burg, 1885); Czérnig, Die alten Volker Oberitaliens 
(Vienna, 1885); Nissen, [talische Landeskunde (Berlin, 
1883); Deecke, Die italischen Sprachen in Grober’s 
Grundriss der romanischen Philologie ; Mommsen, 
Die unteritalischen Dialekte (Leipzig, 1850); Conway, 
The Italic Dialects (announced in 1895); and the ar- 
ticles CELTAE ; DIALECTS; ETRURIA; GALLIA; INDO- 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES; Oscl; RoMA; UMBRIA. 

Italica. Now Sevilla la Vieja in Spain. A 
municipium in Hispania Baetica on the west bank 
of the Baetis, founded by Scipio Africanus in the 
Second Punie War. It was the birthplace of both 
Trajan and Hadrian. 


Italicus, Smius. See SILIvs. 


Itdlus (Iradds). A fabled monarch of early Italy, 
said to have been the son of Telegonus by Penel- 
opé. See Thue. vi. 2,and ITattia. 


It&nus (“Iravos). A town on the eastern coast 
of Crete, of Phenician origin. 


Iter. See SERVITUTES; VIAE. 


Iterdtca or Interduca. An epithet of Iuno. 
See Mart. Capell. ii. § 149 (Grot.). 

Ithaca ("I0dxn). Now Thiaki; an island in the 
Ionian Sea, off the coast of Epirus, celebrated as the 
birthplace of Odysseus. It isabout twelve miles long, 
and four in its greatest breadth, and is divided into 
two parts, which are connected by a narrow isth- 
mus not more than half a mile across. In each of 
these parts there is a mountain ridge of consider- 
able height—the one in the north called Neritum, 
and the one in the south Neium. The city of 
Ithaca, the residence of Odysseus, was situated 
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on a precipitous, conical hill, now called Aéto, or 
“eagle’s cliff,” occupying the whole breadth of the 
isthmus mentioned above. Its summit is still sur- 
rounded by Cyclopean walls and shows traces of 
fortifications. The chief town of the island is now 
called Vathy. See Warsberg, Odysseische Land- 
schaften (Vienna, 1879); Partsch, Kephallenia und 
Ithaka (Gotha, 1890); and La Roche, Ithaka (1892). 

Ithacesiae. (1) Three islands opposite Vibo, on 
the coast of Bruttium. They are thought to an- 
swer to the modern Braces, Praca, and Torricella. 
(2) Baiae is called by Silius Italicus sedes Ithace- 
sia Baii, because founded by Baius, the pilot of 
Odysseus, according to the poetic legends of an- 
tiquity (Sil. Ital. viii. 539). 

Ithacus ("Idaxos). The son of Pterolaiis. He 
was the hero after whom Ithaca was said to have 
been named (Odyss. xvii. 207). 


Ithomé (‘I@aun). (1) A town of Thessaly, in the 
vicinity of Metropolis. (2) A fortress of Messenia, 
on a mountain of the same name. It was celebrat- 
ed for the long and obstinate defence (ten years) 
which the Messenians there made in their last re- 
volt against the Spartans. The mountain was said 
to have derived its name from Ithomé, one of the 
nymphs that nourished Zeus. On the summit was 
the altar of Zeus Ithometes, to whom the moun- 
tain was especially dedicated. Strabo compares 
the Messenian Acropolis to the Acrocorinthus, be- 
ing situated, like that citadel, on a lofty and steep 
mountain, enclosed by fortified lines which con- 
nected it with the town. Hence these were justly 
deemed the two strongest places in the Peloponne- 
sus. When Philip, the son of Demetrius, was plan- 
ning the conquest of the peninsula with Demetri- 
us of Pharos, the latter advised him to seize first 
the horns of the heifer, which would secure to 
him possession of the animal. By these enigmati- 
cal expressions he designated the Peloponnesus 
and the two strongholds above mentioned (Polyb. 
vii. 11). Remains of the ancient fortress still exist, 
the towers being magnificent specimens of military 
architecture and engineering. 


Itineraria. The Roman name for (1) compendi- 
ous lists of the names and distances of the different 
stations on the public roads, after the manner of 
our road-books (itineraria adnotata or scripta); and 
(2) chartographic representations similar to our 
travelling maps (itineraria picta, Veget. iii. 6). Of 
the former kind we have: (i.) the two ANTONINE 
ITINERARIES, the basis of which belongs to the 
time of the emperor Antoninus Caracalla; but the 
edition which has come down to us dates from 
the beginning of the fourth century. They contain 
lists of routes by land and sea in the Roman Em- 
pire ; (ii.) the IrINERARIUM BURDIGALENSE or HIE- 
ROSOLYMITANUM, A.D. 333, the route of a pilgrimage 
from Burdigala (Bordeaux) to Jerusalem ; (ili.) the 
ITINERARIUM ALEXANDRI, an abstract of the Per- 
sian expedition of Alexander the Great, drawn up 
mainly from Arrian for the expedition of the em- 
peror Constantius against the Persians (A.D, 340- 
345). 

# Vicarello in Etruria have been found four 
silver travelling-cups shaped like mile-stones, and 
having marked upon them a list of stations and 
distances from Gades (Cadiz) to Rome. 

Of the other kind of itineraries, in the form of 
maps, there exists a specimen in the Peutinger 
map (tabula Peutingeriana), now in Vienna, It 
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received its name from a former possessor, Kon- 
rad Peutinger, a councillor of Augsburg. It was 
painted at Kolmar in 1265 on the model of an orig- 
inal map which dates back to the middle of the 
third century A.D., and consists of twelve broad 
strips of parchment, on which are delineated all 
those parts of the world which were known to the 
Romans; only the pieces which should contain 
Spain and Britain are lost, with the exception of 
part of Kent. It is probably derived from Agrippa’s 
map. (See GEOGRAPHIA.) It is disproportionately 
elongated in the direction of east to west, the ratio 
of its height to its breadth being 1:21. The dis- 
tances from town to town are marked on lines run- 
ning from east to west, and the relative sizes of the 
towns are indicated by distinctive marks. An ex- 
cellent fac-simile has been published by O. Maier 
of Ravensburg (1888), and the table is represented 
on a small scale in the very convenient little At- 
las Antiquus of Justus Perthes (Gotha, 1893 ). 
See D’Urban, Recueil des Itinéraires Anciens, with 
ten maps (Paris, 1845); Renier, /tin. Romains de la 
Gaule (Paris, 1850); and NOTITIA REGIONUM. 


Itius Portus. A harbour of the Morini, on the 
north coast of Gaul, from which Caesar set sail 
for Britain; probably Vissant, or Witsand, near 
Calais. 


Iton. See ITONIA. 


Itonia (‘Irwvia), Itonias (‘Irwyads), or Itonis 
(Irwvis). A surname of Athené, derived from the 
town of Iton, in the south of Phthiotis in Thessa- 
ly. Here the goddess had a celebrated sanctuary, 
and hence is called by the Roman poets incola 
Ttoni. 

Ituna, or Itunae, AESTUARIUM. 
Firth, in Scotland. 


Ituraea (Irovpaia) or Ityraea. A country of 
Palestine, so, called from Itur or Ietur, one of the 
sons of Ishmael, who settled in it; but whose pos- 
terity were either driven out or subdued by the 
Amorites, when it is supposed to have formed part 
of the kingdom of Bashan. 
eastern side of the land of Israel, between it and 
the territory of Damascus or Syria. The Itureans 
being subdued by Aristobulus, the high-priest and 
governor of the Jews, B.c. 106, were forced by him 
to embrace the Jewish religion, and were at the 
same time incorporated into the State. They 
again became independent, but were again sub- 
dued by Pompey. Many of them entered the Ro- 
man armies and won renown by their skill in 
horsemanship and archery. Philip, one of the sons 
of Herod the Great, was tetrarch or governor of 
this country when John the Baptist commenced 
his ministry (loseph, Ant. Jud. xiii. 19; Epiphan. 
Haeres.19; Luke, iii. 1). See PALAESTINA. 

It¥lus ("IrvAos). See AiiDONn. 

Itys ("Irvs). (1) See TEREUS. (2) A companion 
of Aeneas, slain by Turnus in Italy (Verg. den. ix. 
574). 

Tuba (‘IdBas). (1) King of Numidia and son of 
Hiempsal, He joined Pompey’s party, and gained 
a victory over Curio, Caesar’s legate, B.c. 49. He 
afterwards fought with Scipio against Caesar; and 
after the battle of Thapsus (B.c. 46) put an end to 
his own life. (2) Son of the preceding. He was 
a child at the time of his father’s death, and was 
carried by Caesar to Rome, where he received an 
excellent education. He became one of the most 
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learned men of his day, and wrote numerous works. 
on historical and other subjects. In B.c. 30, Augus- 
tus reinstated him in his paternal kingdom of Nu- 
midia, and gave him in marriage Cleopatra, other- 
wise called Selené, the daughter of Antony and 
Cleopatra. Five years afterwards (25) Augustus. 
gave him Mauretania in exchange for Numidia, 
which was reduced to a Roman province. He 
died in Mauretania, about A.p. 19. Plutarch calls 
him 6 ravrwy icropixdraros Backéwy (Sert. 9), and 
he appears to have attempted (in Greek) many 
kinds of literary and scientific work ; but the ti- 
tles alone have descended to us. Among these are 
an African history (Ac3v«d), a Roman history (‘Po- 
pair ‘Ioropia), and a history of painting (Ilepi Tpa- 
guxjs). There is an epigram by Iuba preserved in 
Athenaeus (viii. p. 343). See the account of Iuba 
by the Abbé Sevin in the Mémoires de V Académie 
des Inscriptions, iv. p. 457 foll.; and for the frag- 
ments, Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec. iii. pp. 465-484. 


Iudaea. See PALAESTINA. 


Iudaei (Hebr. Yehudim). The Jews came into his- 
torical contact with the Greeks during the Asiatic 
campaigns of Alexander the Great, who in 332, on 
his march through Palestine, spared Jerusalem and. 
its temple at the intercession of Jaddua the high- 
priest. During the following century, when Iudaea 
became subject to Alexander’s successors, the Ptol- 
emies and Seleucidae in Egypt and Syria, Greek 
philosophy and Greek culture were widely diffused 
among the Jews. The Sadducees appear to have 
been largely influenced by the Epicurean doc- 
trines, and the stricter Pharisees by the Stoic. 
Even the worship of the Grecian gods made con- 
siderable progress in Iudaea, and the Greek lan- 
guage came into common use. Many Jews were 
drawn to Alexandria soon after the founding of 
that city, and enjoyed these unusual privileges. 
under both Ptolemy I. and Ptolemy IL. (B.c. 323- 
247). Under the latter the celebrated translation 
of the Old Testament, known as the Septuagint, 
was made by a body of Jewish scholars, seventy 
in number, and this Greek version was even used 
in the synagogues. In B.c. 198 the Jews aided 
Antiochus the Great in expelling the Egyptians 
from Palestine; but found to their sorrow that, 
under the new régime of the Seleucidae, their lot 
was much less favourable, for an attempt was soon 
made to Hellenize the Empire at the expense of 
some of the most cherished Jewish traditions. 
The treasury of the temple at Jerusalem was sev- 
eral times robbed of its treasures ; and in 169, ow- 
ing to a revolt against the king of Syria, a general 
massacre of the inhabitants of that city occurred. 
At the same time its walls were destroyed, the im- 
age of Antiochus was placed in the temple, swine 
were sacrificed on its altar, the Jewish Scriptures 
were publicly burned, shrines to Zeus were erect- 
ed, and great cruelty was shown to the surviving 
inhabitants. This savage rule was checked by 
the great revolt headed by the Maccabees, the 
priest Mattathias, and his five sons, under whom 
the Jews freed the land for a time (167-63) and 
defeated the Syrian armies, forming alliances with 
the Romans. 

In B.c. 63 a civil war between the Jewish claim- 
ants for political power led to the intervention of 
Pompey, who had been invoked as arbiter. He 
laid siege to Jerusalem, violated the temple, even 
entering the Holy of Holies, and finally reduced 
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Judaea to the form of a Roman province. In 39 
Herod the Great, having won the favour of the 
Second Triumvirate, was installed as king of Iu- 
daea, and kept himself in power by his servile 
flattery of M. Antonius. (See Heropes.) At the 
death of Herod, Augustus Caesar divided his terri- 
tories among his sons—Archelaiis, Philip, and He- 
rodes Antipas; but a state of anarchy ensued, and 
the country was re-annexed to the Roman domin- 
ions. Under the emperors, the Jews suffered great- 
ly from the oppression of their governors. Their 
religion was insulted, and their property wrung 
from them by the exactions of the procurators. 
Under Nero, a great revolt took place, owing to 
the severities of the governor Gessius Florus ; and 
Jerusalem fell into the hands of the insurgents. 
The Roman governor of Syria, Cestius Gallus, was 
routed by the Jewish army. The revolt, however, 
was crushed by Vespasian, who took Jerusalem af- 
ter a memorable siege (A.D. 68), in which the suf- 
ferings of the besieged and the ferocity of their de- 
fence are immortalized in the narrative of Iosephus 
(q. v.). The city was razed to the ground; anda 
new city, reared under Hadrian, received the name 
Aelia Capitolina. Into this no Jew was allowed 
to enter. 

The Romans seem to have felt considerable in- 
terest in the Jews, being attracted by their mono- 
theistic religion, though failing to understand it 
rightly, and accepting many strange stories re- 
garding it. Thus, it was asserted that the Jews 
worshipped clouds and thunder (Juv. xiv. 97, with 
Mayor’s note): that they adored an ass’s head 
(Apion in Ios. ii. 7); that they ate human flesh 
(Apion, Fr. 19, Didot); that they made it a prac- 
tice annually to cook and eat a Greek, swearing 
hostility to the Greek race (Apion in Ios. ii. 7). 
Nevertheless, the spiritual beauty of the Jewish 
faith impressed many serious minds among both 
the Greeks and Romans. Tacitus, in his Historiae, 
pays a high tribute to the Jews; and there are 
many instances recorded of acts of reverence paid 
by the Romans to the Mosaic religion. Thus, Cu- 
manus ordered the execution of a soldier who had 
torn and burned the book of the law; Agrippa, the 
son-in-law of Augustus, visited the temple daily 
during his stay in Jerusalem, and offered sacrifices 
there; Iulius Caesar, before this, had removed re- 
strictions set upon the practice of the Jewish faith, 
so that at his funeral rites the Jews took a con- 
spicuous part in the public mourning (Suet. Jul. 
84, with Peck’s note). They were regarded as es- 
pecially given to making proselytes (cf. Hor. Sat. 
i. 4, 43; Ioseph. Ant. Jud. vii. 3, 3), and were suc- 
cessful in spreading their religion (Dio Cass. Ixvii. 
14, § 2), especially among women (Juv. vi. 542 foll. ; 
Ovid, A. 4.i.76). When the Romans began to im- 
port Oriental rites, the Sabbath was superstitious- 
ly observed by many (Plut. De Superst. iii. Pp 166 
a; cf. Hor. Sat. i. 9, 69). From the similarity of 
many of their usages, the Jews and Christians 
were often regarded as identical. 

The heathen accounts of the Jews are careful- 
ly collected by Meyer, Judaica (Jena, 1832) ; Gill, 
Notices of the Jews, etc. (2d ed. London, 1872); and 
reference may be made to the following works: 
Giser, in the Tiib. Quartalschr. (1868) 5 Friedlinder, 
Sittengeschichte Roms, vol. iii. (Leipzig, 1890 )5 
Langen, Das Judenthum in Palistina zur Zeit 
Christi (1866); Huidekoper, Judaism at Rome (New 
York, 1876); Derenbourg, Essai sur U Histoire, ete., 
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de la Palestine, ch. xiv. (Paris, 1867); Lecky, Hist. 
of European Morals, ch. iii.; Déllinger, Heiden- 
thum und Judenthum (Regensburg, 1857); and 
Mayor’s elaborate notes to Juvenal, xiv. 96-106, 
See PALAESTINA. 

Iudex. In the Roman constitution a general 
designation of all judges, whether officials exercis- 
ing judicial functions or individuals in a private 
position intrusted on oath with the duty of decid- 
ing in either civil or criminal trials. For stand- 
ing and for extraordinary criminal courts (see 
QUAESTIO) the iudices were at first chosen from 
the number of the senators by agreement of the 
parties concerned. Gaius Gracchus first intro- 
duced a list of iudices (album) for the permanent 
tribunals (quaestiones perpetuae). At first this list 
was permanent, but afterwards it was published 
annually by the praetor wrbanus, who had to swear 
that he would be impartial in his selection of 
names. Under the Empire, as long as the quaes- 
tiones perpetuae existed, it was published by the 
emperor, who nominated the iudices to hold office 
for life, and from time to time revised and com- 
pleted the list. By the lex Sempronia of Gaius 
Gracchus (B.C. 123), the office of judge was taken 
away from the senators, who had held it previous- 
ly, and transferyed to the possessors of the knight’s 
census (the equites). In B.c. 80 a lex Cornelia of 
L. Cornelius Sulla restored it to the Senate. In 
B.C. 70 the office was equally divided between the 
senators, the knights, and the tribuni aerarii. 
These last were once more excluded by Caesar. 
Augustus formed four decuriae, or divisions, of iu- 
dices. Of these the first three were obliged to 
possess the knight’s census, and the last the half 
of it. Caligula added a fifth decuria. 

Under the Empire the judicial functions, hither- 
to confined to certain definite classes, had become 
so general in their obligations that it was consid- 
ered a privilege to be freed from them. This ex- 
emption was granted to a man with many children, 
aud, afterwards, to those following the professions 
of grammarians and teachers. The requisite quali- 
fications, apart from that of property, were that a 
person should be by birth a citizen, and not less 
than thirty years of age (after Augustus, not less 
than twenty-five). The other requirements were 
bodily and mental capacity, an unblemished repu- 
tation, and a long residence in Italy. Under the 
Republic the number of those who were sworn in 
varied at different times; under the Empire it 
was fixed at 4000, and later at 5000. For every 
court of justice the judges were taken from the 
general list by lot, and out of this special list the 
presiding magistrate appointed a definite number 
for each trial. Out of these a certain number 
might be challenged and rejected by either side; 
perhaps the president filled up the vacancies by 
again drawing lots. The swearing in took place 
before the trial. When the number of the prae- 
tors appointed for the quaestiones was not suffi- 
ciently large, a iudex quaestionis was appointed, 
generally one who had served as aedile. 

In civil cases it was customary from early times 
for the judicial magistrates—i. e. the praetors—to 
depute the investigation and decision to a person 
instructed by them and appointed by consent of 
both sides, who was styled iudex pedaneus (xapac 
dixaorns), and corresponded with the referee of 
New York state law. The terms arbiter, iudex de- 
legatus, and iudex specialis are also used of such 
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a person. From the time of Augustus a single 
judge (iudex wnus) was appointed in each case from 
the general album of sworn iudices, but for certain 
cases several judges were introduced. (See RE- 
CUPERATORES; JUDICIAL PROCEDURE, II.) The 
iudices centumviri formed the single great judicial 
body for trying civil cases. (See CENTUMVIRI. ) 
Concerning the iudices litibus iudicandis, who were 
also appointed in civil cases, see VIGINTI-SEX VIRI. 

Iudex Pedaneus. See [UDEX. 

Iudex Quaestionis. See IuDEx. 

Iudicati Actio. A defendant who had been con- 
demned in an action was under an obligation to sat- 
isfy the judgment—i. e. to pay to the plaintiff the 
sum of money which the iudex had awarded; and 
the actio indicati was the mode which the successful 
party had to adopt in order to compel the defendant 
to fulfil his obligation. The ground of the actio iu- 
dicati being the judgment debt, the defendant was 
not allowed to go behind the judgment and dispute 
the original claim, but might set up the plea that 
the judgment wasinvalid. Ifdefeated in the action 
he was mulcted in double the original amount. 

Iudices. See IuDEX. 

Iudicium. See IUDEX; JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 


Iudicium Publicum. In Roman law, a sort of 
application of civil procedure, in some of its points, 
to criminal cases. The presiding officers were usu- 
ally a civil magistrate (the praetor), and the case 
was heard before a bench of iudices. It differed 
from ordinary civil process in that the magistrate 
sat with the iudices, directed their decision, and 
pronounced the verdict. The earliest notice of 
the iudicium publicum is found in the Lex Ban- 
tina of about B.c. 130. (See TaBuLA BANTINA.) 
Reference may be made to Mommsen, Rdm. Staats- 
recht, i. pp. 168 and 182 foll. ; ii. pp. 223 and 569 foll. 


Iugatio. A word which implies the training of 
vines to a rail or trellis, which was practised in two 
ways: either in single lines, like an espalier, then 
termed iugatio directa, or over a frame formed with 
uprights and tie-bars at the top (Varro, R. R. i. 8, 2). 


Iugérum and Iugus. A Roman measure of sur- 
face = 240X120 feet, or 28,800 square feet, and 
hence = £ of an English acre. It was the common 
measure of land, two iugera forming an heredium, 
one hundred heredia forming a centuria, and four 
centuriae a saltus, 

Iugum ((vydv and ¢vyds). 
cross-beam (Vitruy. x, 8, 19). 


(1) In architecture, a 
(2) The beam which 
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united the upright posts of aloom, (3) The cross- 
rail of a trellis. (4) The cross-bar ofa lyre. (5) A 
scale-beam, and hence, by metonymy, a pair of 
scales —libra. (6) The thwart or cross-bench of a 
boat. (7) A yoke, often fastened to the horns of a 
beast (Columell. R. R. ii. 2). The yoke was tied 
to the pole (fupds, temo) by a rope or strap (<vyo- 
Seopov). Cf. Hom. Il. xxiv. 268-274, with Leaf’s 
discussion in the Journal of the Hellen. Soe. v. 185 
foll. See CurRus. 

Iugumentum ( (yopc). 
way (Cato, R. R. xiv. 1, 4). 

Iugurtha (‘IovyovpOas). An illegitimate son of 
Mastanabal, and grandson of Masinissa. He lost 
his father at an early age, but was brought up by 
Micipsa with his own sons, Hiempsal and Adher- 
bal. Jugurtha was a brave, able, and ambitious 
prince, and distinguished himself greatly while 
serving under Scipio against Numantia, in B.c. 134. 
Micipsa, on his death in 118, bequeathed his king- 
dom to Iugurtha and his two sons, Hiempsal and 
Adherbal, in common. Iugurtha aspired to the 
sole sovereignty. He assassinated Hiempsal soon 
after his father’s death, and a division of the king- 
dom between Jugurtha and Adherbal was then 
made by the Roman Senate; but shortly after- 
wards Ingurtha attacked Adherbal, took him pris- 
oner, and put him to death (112). The Romans had 
previously commanded Iugurtha to abstain from 
hostilities against Adherbal; and as he had paid 
no attention to their commands, they now declared 
war against him. The consul L. Calpurnius Bes- 
tia was sent into Africa (111); but by large sums 
of money Ingurtha purchased from him a favour- 
able peace—a disgraceful proceeding which ex- 
cited the greatest indignation at Rome. The 
peace was disowned, and the war renewed under 
the command of the consul Sp. Postumius Albinus; 
but during the absence of the consul, his brother 
Aulus was defeated by Iugurtha (110). Next year 
(109) the consul Q. Caecilius Metellus, an able gen- 
eral and incorruptible man, was sent into Africa 
at the head of a new army. In the course of 
two years Metellus frequently defeated Iugurtha, 
and at length drove him to take refuge among 
the Gaetulians. In 107 Metellus was succeeded in 
the command by Marius. The cause of Ingurtha 
was now supported by his father-in-law, Bocchus, 
king of Mauretania; but Marius defeated their 
united forces, and Bocchus purchased the forgive- 
ness of the Romans by surrendering his son-in-law 
to Sulla, the quaestor of Marius (106). Iugurtha 
was carried a prisoner to Rome, and after adorning 
the triumph of Marius (January 1, 104), was thrown 
into a dungeon, and there starved to death. The 
history of the Jugurthine War was written by Sal- 
lust, and is a masterpiece of historical composition. 
See SALLUSTIUs. 


The lintel of-a door- 
See IANUA. 


Iulia. (1) A daughter of Iulius Caesar by Cor- 
nelia, celebrated for her beauty and excellent char- 
acter. She had been aftianced to Servilius Caepio, 
and was on the point of being given to him in 
marriage, when her father bestowed her upon Pom- 
pey (Plut. Pomp. 47; Appian. B. C. i. 14). Iulia 
possessed great influence over both her father and 
her husband, and as long as she lived prevented any 
outbreak between them. Her sudden death, how- 
ever, in childbed, severed the tie that had in some 
degree bound Pompey to his father-in-law, and no 
private considerations any longer existed to allay 
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the jealousies which political disputes might arouse 
between them. The amiable character of Iulia, 
and her constant affection for her husband, gained 
for her the general regard of the people; and 
this they showed by insisting on celebrating her 
funeral in the Campus Martius, a compliment 
scarcely ever paid to a woman before (Suet. Zul. 
21, 26, 84). (2) The sister of Inlius Caesar. She 
married M. Atius Balbus, and became by him 
the mother of Octavia Minor and Augustus (Suet. 
Tul. 74; Aug. 4,8). (8) The aunt of Iulius Caesar. 
At her decease, her nephew pronounced a eulogy 
from the Rostra over her remains (Suet. Jul. 6). 
(4) The daughter of Augustus by his first wife 
Scribonia. As he had no children by Livia, whom 
he had subsequently espoused, Iulia remained his 
sole heiress, and the choice 
of her husband became a 
matter of great importance. 
She was first married to her 
cousin M. Marcellus (B.c.25), 
the nephew of Augustus by 
his sister Octavia, and the 
person celebrated by Vergil 
in the famous lines of the 
sixth Aeneid. But Mar- 
\ cellus dying young and 

without children, Augustus 
selected for the second hus- 
band of his daughter his 
oldest friend and most use- 
ful adherent, M. Vipsanius 
Agrippa. This marriage 
seemed to answer all the 


lia became the mother of 
five children —Gaius, Lu- 
cius, Iulia, Agrippina, and 
Agrippa Postumus. Agrip- 
pa died B.c. 12, and Iulia 
was married, for the third 
time, to Tiberius Claudius 
Nero, the son of Livia, and 
afterwards emperor.  ‘Ti- 
berius subsequently thought proper to withdraw 
from Rome to the island of Rhodes, where he 
lived in the greatest retirement. During his ab- 
sence, his wife Inlia was guilty of such gross 
infidelities towards him that Augustus himself 
divorced her in the name of his son-in-law, and 
banished her to the island of Pandataria, off the 
Campanian coast, where she was closely confined 
for some time, and treated with the greatest rig- 
our; nor would Augustus ever forgive her, or re- 
ceive her again into his presence, although he 
afterwards removed her from Pandataria to Rhe- 
gium, and somewhat softened the severity of her 
treatment. When her husband Tiberius ascended 
the throne (A.D. 14) she was again severely dealt 
with, and soon died of ill-treatment and starva- 
tion. (5) The granddaughter of Augustus, and 
daughter of Agrippa and Iulia (4). She was mar- 
ried to L. Paulus, but, imitating the licentious con- 
duct of her mother, was banished by Augustus for 
her adulterous practices to the island of Tremerus, 
off the coast of Apulia, where she continued to 
live for the space of twenty years, and where at 
last she died (Tac. Ann. iv.71). (6) A daughter of 
Germanicus and Agrippina, married in A.D. 33 to 
M. Vinicius. She was cut off by the intrigues of 
Messalina, who accused her of adultery with the 
29 
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philosopher Seneca (Dio Cass. lix. 3, 8). (7) Daugh- 
ter of Caligula and Milonia Caesaria. Her father 
carried her to the temples of all the goddesses, and 
dedicated her to Minerva, as the patroness of her 
education. She showed in her infancy strong in- 
dications of the cruelty that branded both her 
parents. She suffered death with her mother after 
the assassination of Caligula (Suet. Calig. 25, 59). 
(8) See Domna. (9) Daughter of Titus the son of 
Vespasian, and married to Flavius Sabinus, Vespa- 


Iulia, daughter of Titus. (Gem in the King Collection.) 

sian’s nephew. She lived in criminal intercourse 
with the emperor Domitian, and died of an abor- 
tion caused by him. (10) See DRusttia. (11) See 


| Mazsa. 
wishes of Augustus, for In- | 


Iulia Gens, one of the most ancient patrician 
houses at Rome. It was of Alban origin, and was 
removed to Rome by Tullus Hostilius upon the de- 
struction of Alba Longa. It claimed descent from 
the mythical Tulus, the son of Venus and Anchises. 
The most distinguished family in the gens is that 
of Caesar. 

Iuliae Leges. See Lex. 

Iulianus, Dipius. See Dipius. 


Tulianus, FLravius Ciaupius. A Roman em- 
peror, popularly known as “Julian the Apostate” 
(6 amoartarns). He was born at 
Constantinople in A.D. 331, the 
youngest son of Iulius Constan- 
tius, half-brother to Constan- 
tine the Great. On the death 
of Constantine there was a gen- 
eral massacre of the male mem- 
bers of the younger line of the 
Flavian family, and among 
those so put to death was 
Julian’s father, Julian being 
spared only on account of his 
extreme youth, He was reared 
under close and vexatious sur- 
veillance at Macellum in Cap- 
padocia and at Nicomedia, and 
the treatment which he and his 
family had received from nom- 
inal Christians both embittered 
him and led him to reject 
Christianity, he being also won 
back to paganism by the teach- 
ing of his Neoplatonic master Maximus. In 355 
he studied at Athens, among his fellow-students 
being the future bishops Basil and Gregory Nan- 
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rianzenus. In November of the same year Julian 
was summoned to Milan to assume the rank of 
Caesar. He married the emperor’s sister Helena. 
During the next five years he joined the army 
in Germania and defeated the Alemanni near Ar- 
gentoratum (Strassburg), and also subdued the 
Franks along the Rhine, winning at the same time 
the affections of the people by his courage, mild- 
ness, and simplicity. In April, 360, the emperor, 
becoming alarmed at Julian’s popularity, ordered 
away some of his best troops, upon which his sol- 
diers revolted, and proclaimed him as Augustus. 
Soon after, he sent forward the greater part of his 
army by way of Rhaetia and Noricum, and him- 
self with a picked body of 3000 men plunged into 
the Black Forest, sailing down the Danube to Sir- 
mium in Pannonia Inferior, which he had made the 
rendezvous of his forces. Here he heard of the 
death of the emperor (November 3, 361), and here 
he openly proclaimed himself a pagan, sacrificing 
to the old gods of Rome. Though he tolerated the 
Jewish and the Christian religions, he did all that 
lay in his power to cripple the spread of the latter. 
He confiscated the revenues of the churches, and 
ordered that those who had assisted in pulling 
down the heathen temples should rebuild them. 
This was the signal for a fearful reaction and per- 
secution against the Christians in the provinces, 
where many were imprisoned, tormented, and even 
put to death. Julian restrained or punished some 
of these disorders, but with no very zealous hand. 
There was evidently a determined struggle through- 
out the Empire between the old and the new relig- 


ion, and Julian wished for the triumph of the for- | 


mer. He forbade the Christians to read, or teach 
to others, the works of the ancient classic writers, 
saying that, as they rejected the gods, they ought 
not to avail themselves of the learning and genius 
of those who believed in them. He also forbade 
their filling any office, civil or military, and sub- 
jected them to other disabilities and humiliations. 

In July, 362, he resolved upon war with the Per- 
sians, and spent some months at Antioch. Gibbon 
has given a powerful, though no doubt too highly 
coloured, picture of the emperor — awkward, shy, 
and unkempt, with ink-stained fingers, long nails, 
and vermin-infested beard—at whom the citizens 
of this luxurious capital sneered and aimed lam- 
poons. Against them in reply he directed his 
satire Misopogon (Micorayar, “ beard-hater”), and 
gave them a rapacious governor. 

It was during his residence at Antioch that 
Julian undertook to aim what he thought would 
prove a deadly blow to Christianity. An order 
was issued for rebuilding the great temple of Jeru- 
salem. The Jews were invited from all the prov- 
inces of the Empire to assemble on the holy moun- 
tain of their fathers, and a bold attempt was thus 
made to falsify the language of prophecy and annul 
the decree which the Christians believed to have 
been pronounced by the Almighty against his once 
chosen, but now rejected, people. The accom- 
plishment of this design was intrusted to Alypius, 
who had been governor of Britain, and every effort 
was made to insure its success as well on the part 
of the “imperial sophist” as on that of the Jews 
themselves. But the attempt was an unavailing 
one, and is said to have been signally and mirac- 
ulously interrupted. Few historical facts, indeed, 
rest on more abundant testimony. The narratives 
of Gregory Nanzianzenus and of Rufinus are 
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confirmed in the fullest manner by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, himself a heathen writer. ~ When 
Alypius,” observes Ammianus, “was plying the 
work vigorously, and the governor of the province 
was lending his aid, fearful globes of fire, bursting 
forth repeatedly from the earth close to the foun- 
dations, scorched the workmen, and rendered the 
place, after frequent trials on their part, quite in- 
accessible.” The Jewish rabbis, in their annals, 
attest the same fact ; and even Gibbon, though in 
his solemnly sneering way he styles it a “splendid 
and specious miracle,” is obliged to treat the evi- 
dence with respect. See Newman, Essay on the 
Miracles in Early Ecclesiastical History (1842). 

In March, 363, Julian set out on his expedition 
against the Persian king Sapor, and advanced upon 
Ctesiphon. Proceeding still farther, with a treach- 
erous guide and under a burning sun, he was con- 
tinually assailed by the Persian cavalry; and in 
one of their onslaughts the emperor was wounded 
by a spear-thrust in the side and fell from his 
horse, the blood spurting from the wound. Theo- 
doretus relates that as he saw the ghastly in- 
jury the dying man exclaimed, ‘Thou hast con- 
quered, Galilaean; yet still do I renounce thee!” 
He passed away at midnight of June 26, 363. 

Julian’s life is one of much pathetic interest, 
and is a sad instance of noble views distorted and 
of powers misapplied, with failure as the inevita- 
ble result ; for, as Beugnot says, it was an accident, 
after which events reverted to their natural chan- 
nel. Christianity was scarcely checked for a sin- 
gle moment in its spread, and the ill-success of its 
imperial opponent only added to his prestige. Ju- 
lian’s extant writings are as follows: seventeen 
Epistles ; nine Orations ; a satirical sketch called 
Caesares (Kaicapes 7 Suprocvoy), in which the dei- 
fied Romulus gives a banquet to the gods and, at 
a separate table, to the Caesars, who are made to 
pass in review before Silenus, who comments upon 
them; and finally, the Micorayoy already men- 
tioned. His work against the Christians is now 
lost. It was answered by Apollinarius of Laodi- 
cea and others. To the reply of Apollinarius, Ju- 
lian put forth this jeu de mots, ’Avéyvev, éyver, 
karéyvev (“I have read it, understood it, and con- 
demned it”). On this, St. Basil remarked, ’Avéyves 
GAN’ odk Eyvas * ei yap Eyvas ovk ay Katéyvas (“Thou 
hast read it, but hast not understood it; for hadst 
thon done so, thon wouldst not haye condemned 
it”). 

Of Julian’s works, a good edition is that of Hert- 
lein (Leipzig, 1875). See also Neander, Kaiser Ju- 
lian und sein Zeitalter (1813 ; Eng. trans. 1850); De 
Broglie, L’Eglise et V Empire Romain, vols. iii. and 
iv. (1856-69); Miicke, Flavius Claudius Iulianus 
nach den Quellen (1867-69); and Rendall, The Em- 
peror Julian, with an excellent bibliography (1879). 


Tulianus, SaLyius. A Roman jurist under Ha- 
drian and the Antonines, who was praefectus urbi 
and twice consul, He drew up at Hadrian’s re- 
quest the edictum perpetuum, on which see the 
articles EDICTUM; 
TURISPRUDENTIA. 


Tulias (TovA/as). 
The Bethsaida of 
the Bible; a city 
of Palestine on 
the eastern bank 
of the Jordan. It 


Coin of Tulias. 


IULII 


was named in honour of Iulia, the daughter of 
Augustus. 


Tulii. See IuLIA GENs. 


Iuliomagus. A city of Gaul, the capital of the 
Andecavi, situated on a tributary of the Liger 
(Loire), near its junction with that river, and to 
the northeast of Namnetes (Nantes). It was after- 
wards called Andecavi, from the name of the peo- 
ple, and is now Angers. 

Tuliopdlis (‘TovAdrodrs). (1) A city of Galatia. 
See GoRDIUM. (2) See Tarsus. 

Tulis (‘IovAis). The chief town in Ceos; the 
birthplace of Simonides. See Cros. 

Iulius Caesar. See CaEsar. 


Iulus. (1) Son of Aeneas, usually called Asca- 
nius. See Ascantus. (2) The eldest son of Asca- 
nius, who claimed the government of Latium, but 
was obliged to give it up to his brother Silvius. 

Iunia Gens. An ancient patrician house at 
Rome, to which belonged the celebrated M. Iunius 
Brutus, who took such an active part in expelling 
the Tarquins. But afterwards the gens appears 
as only a plebeian one. The chief families were 
those of Brutus, Bubulcus, Gracchanus, Norbanus, 
Pullus, and Silanus. 

Iunia Lex. See LEx. 


Iuno. A name which contains the same root 
DIv, “to shine,’ as the name Jupiter (q. v.). As 
Iupiter was the king of heaven and of the gods, 
so Inno was, in the Roman mythology, the queen 
of heaven, or the female Iupiter. She was wor- 
shipped as the queen of heaven, from early times, 
with the surname of Recina. At a later period 
her worship was solemnly transferred from Veii to 
Rome, where a sanctuary was dedicated to her on 
the Aventine. As Iupiter was the protector of the 
male sex, so Iuno watched over women, accom- 
panying every woman through life, from the mo- 
ment of birth to that of death. Hence she bore 
the special surnames of VIRGINALIS and MaTRONA, 
as well as the general ones of OPIGENA and Sospi- 
Ta, and under the last-mentioned name she was 
worshipped at Lanuvium. On their birthday wom- 
en offered sacrifices to uno surnamed NATALIS, just 
as men sacrificed to their genius natalis. The great 
festival, celebrated by all the women, in honour 
of Iuno, was called Matronalia, and took place on 
the Ist of March. Her protection of women, and 
especially her power of making them fruitful, is 
further alluded to in the festival Populifugia (q. v.), 
as well as in the surname of FEBRULIS, FEBRUATA, 
FEBRUTA, or FEBRUALIS. Iuno was further, like 
Saturn, the guardian of the finances, and under 
the name of MoNnETA she had a temple on the 
Capitoline Hill, which contained the mint. The 
most important period in a woman’s life is that of 
her marriage, and Iuno was therefore believed espe- 
cially to preside over marriage. Hence she was 
called IuGaA or IUGALIS, and had a variety of other 
names, such as PRONUBA, CinxIA, LUCINA, ete. 
The month of June, which is said to have been 
originally called Iunonius, was considered to be 
the most favourable period for marrying. Women 
in childbed invoked Iuno Lucina to help them, 
and newly-born children were likewise under her 
protection; hence she was sometimes confounded 
with the Greek Artemis or Hlithyia. In Etrnria 
she was worshipped under the name of CUPRA. 
She was also worshipped at Falerii, Lanuvinm, 
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Aricia, Tibur, Praenesté, and other places. In the 
representations of the Roman Iuno that have come 
down to us, the type of the Greek Heré is common- 
ly adopted. See Hers. 

Iunones. A sort of feminine equivalent to the 
genius (q. v.) of men. The Iunones were to the 
Romans guardian spirits who watched over wom- 
en, They are represented in art as young girls, 
winged, and wholly draped (Pliny, H. N. ii.5; Sen. 
Epist. 110). 

Iunonia. 


One of the Canary Islands, or Insulae 
Fortunatae. 


It is now Palma (Pliny, H. N. vi. 32). 


Iunonis Promontorium. A promontory of 
Spain, on the Atlantic side of the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, It is now Cape Trafalgar (Mela, ii. 6). 


Iupiter (lupPiTER). The chief of the gods in the 
Roman mythology. He was originally an elemen- 
tal divinity, and his name signifies the father or 
lord of heaven, being a contraction of Diovis pater, 
or Diespiter (Skt. Dydus pitar ; cf. the Teutonic Tiw 
or Zio). Being the lord of heaven, he was wor- 
shipped as the god of light, rain, storms, thunder, 
and lightning, whence he had the epithets of Lu- 
CETIUS, IMBRICITOR, SERENATOR, PLUVIUS, FULGU- 
RATOR, TONITRUALIS, TONANS, and FULMINATOR- 
As the pebble or flint stone was regarded as the: 
symbol of lightning, Iupiter was frequently repre- 
sented with such a stone in his hand instead of a 
thunderbolt. In concluding a treaty, the Romans 
took the sacred symbols of Iupiter—i. e. the scep- 
tre and flint stone—together with some grass from 
his temple, and the oath taken on such an occasion 
was expressed by per Iovem Lapidem jurare. In 
consequence of his possessing such powers over 
the elements, and especially of his always having 
the thunderbolt at his command, he was regarded 
as the highest and most powerful among the gods. 
Hence he is called the Best and Greatest (Optimus 
Maximus). His temple at Rome stood on the lofty 
hill of the Capitol, whence he derived the sur- 
names CAPITOLINUS and TaRPEIuS. The Ides of 
each month were sacred to him. He was regard- 
ed as the special protector of Rome, As such he 
was worshipped by the consuls on entering upon 
their office ; and the triumph of a victorious gen- 
eral was a solemn procession to his temple. He 
therefore bore the surnames of IMPERATOR, VIC- 
TOR, Invictus, STaTor, OpirULus, FERETRIUS, 
PRAEDATOR, TRIUMPHATOR, and the like. Under 
all these surnames he had temples or statues ati 
Rome; and two temples, viz. those of Iupiter Sta- 
tor and of Iupiter Feretrius, were believed to have 
been built in the time of Romulus. Under the 
name of Iupiter Capitolinus, he presided over the 
great Roman games; and under the name of Iupi- 
ter Latialis or Latiaris, over the Feriae Latinae. 

Iupiter, according to the belief of the Romans, 
determined the course of all human affairs. He 
foresaw the future, and the events happening in 
it were the results of his will. He revealed the 
future to men through signs in the heavens and 
the flight of birds, which are hence called his mes- 
sengers, while the god himself is designated as 
PropiIGIALis—that is, “sender of prodigies.” For 
the same reason the god was invoked at the be- 
ginning of every undertaking, whether sacred or 
profane, together with Ianus, who blessed the be- 
ginning itself. Iupiter was further regarded as 
the guardian of law and as the protector of jus- 
tice and virtue. He maintained the sanctity of 
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an oath, and presided over all transactions which 
were based upon faithfulness and justice. Hence 
Fides was his companion on the Capitol along 
with Victoria; and hence a traitor to his country ; 
and persons guilty of perjury were thrown down 
from the Tarpeian Rock. 

As Iupiter was the lord of heaven, and conse- 
quently the prince of light, the white colour was 
sacred to him, white animals were sacrificed to 
him, his chariot was believed to be drawn by four 
white horses, his priests wore white caps (alboga- 
leri), and the consuls were attired in white when 
they offered sacrifices in the Capitol the day they 
entered on their office, The worship of Iupiter at 
Rome was under the special care of the Flamen 
Dialis, who was the highest in rank of all the fla- 
mens. (See Mxamen.) The Romans, in their rep- | 
resentations of the god, adopted the type of the | 
Greek Zeus (see Zmus); but the Roman conception 
of Iupiter differs from the Greek conception of | 
Zeus in being more purely animistic as distinct 
from anthropomorphic. Hence we do not find In- 
piter as the subject of plastic art until the later | 
(Graeco-Roman) period. Cf. Mommsen, Hist. of | 
Rome, i. pp. 41, 52, 53 (Amer. ed. 1888). 


Tura or Iurassus Mons. Now Iura; a range | 
of mountains running north of the Lake Lemanns 
as far as Augusta Rauracorum (August, near Bale), | 
on the Rhine, forming the boundary between the | 
Sequani and Helvetii (Caes. B. G. 1. 2). 


Ture, Cessio in. A method used under the. 
forms of Roman law, by which the transfer of 
rights was accomplished by means of a fictitious 
suit. See Gaius, ii. 24 foll. 

Turidici Conventus. See PROVINCIA. 

Turis Consulti and Iure Consulti. See Iuris- 
PRUDENTIA. 


Turis Periti. See [URISPRUDENTIA. 
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Turisdictio, The term used in Roman law of 
the power belonging to the king or magistrate of | 


administering justice in suits between private | 
persons (inter privatos), which was a part of the 
imperium or supreme executive power. The plebe- 
jan and inferior magistrates did not possess iuris- 
dictio, except that the curule aediles exercised it 
in matters relating to the markets. 

Very strictly used, the term iurisdictio means 
the same as ¢udicis datio, or the right of a magis- 
trate to appoint a iudex. See AcTIO; IMPERIUM; 
Tuprx; Juprcian PROCEDURE; MAGISTRATUS. 


Iurisprudentia. <A post-classical term defined 
by the Digest (i. L, 10) as the knowledge of what 
is legally right and wrong (iusti atque iniusti 
scientia). ‘The science of law is the one branch 
of Roman literature which had a purely national 
development. From an early date there were 
definite Jegal ordinances in Rome, and shortly 
after the expulsion of the kings a collection of 
leges regiae was wade by a certain Gaius Papirius, 
These consisted of archaic customary laws of a 
strongly sacerdotal character, and arbitrarily at- 
tributed to individual kings (known as the Tus 
Papirianum). However, the foundation of the col- 
lective legal life of the Romans was primarily the 
well-known law of the Twelve Tables, B.c, 451-450, 
(See TweLve Tastes.) This put an end to the 


want of a generally known law; for the knowl- 
edge of previous legal decisions, like the whole of 
the judicial procedure, had been hitherto kept in 
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the exclusive possession of the patricians. The 
administration of the law remained as formerly in 
the hands of the patricians alone, for they kept 
from the plebeians all knowledge of the dies fasti 
and nefasti—i. e. the days on which legal proceed- 
ings might or might not be taken, as also the 
forms of pleading which were regularly employed 
(legis actiones). ‘The latter were so highly impor- 
tant that the least infraction of them would involve 
the loss of the cause. This condition of things 
existed for a long time, until Appius Claudius 
Caecus drew up a calendar of the days on which 
causes could be pleaded, and a list of the forms of 
pleading. These were made public about B.c. 304 
by his secretary, Gnaeus Flavius, after whom they 
were then called Ius Flavianum. By these means 
a knowledge of the law became generally attain- 
able. It soon had eminent representatives among 
the plebeians in the persons of Publius Sempronius 
Sophus and Tiberius Coruncanius. In ancieut 


| days, however, the work of the jurists was purely 


practical. It was considered an honourable thing 
for men learned in the law (iwris periti) to allow 
people to consult them (consulere, hence iwris, or 
iure consulti) either in the Forum or at appointed 
hours in their own houses, and to give them legal 
advice (responsa). It was mainly by a kind of oral 
tradition that the knowledge of law was handed 
down, as the most eminent jurists allowed younger 
men to be preseut at these consultations as listen- 
ers (auditores or discipuli). 

The beginning of literary activity in this de- 
partment, as in others, dates from the Second 
Punic War. It begins with the earliest expo- 
sition of existing law. Sextus Aelius Catus pub- 
lished in B.c, 204 a work named Tripertita (from 
its being divided into three parts) or Zus Aelia- 
num, Which consisted of the text of the laws of 
the Twelve Tables together with interpretations, 


/and the legal formulae for carrying on suits. 
|From the middle of the second century it be- 
/came common to make collections of the responsa 


of eminent jurists, and to use them as a source of 
legal information. Among others, Mareus Porcius 
Cato, the son of Cato the Elder, made a collection 
of this kind. In some families knowledge of the 


| law was in a measure hereditary, as in those of the 


Aelii, Porcii, Sulpicii, and Mucii. A member of 
the last family, the pontifex Quintus Mucius Seae- 
vola (died B.C. 82), was the first who, with the aid 
of the formal precision of the Stoic philosophy, 
gave a scientific and systematic account of all ex- 
isting law, in his work, De Iure Civili. Servius 
Sulpicius Rufus, the contemporary and friend of 
Cicero, further advanced this new and more me- 
thodical treatment of law by his numerous writ- 
ings and by training up pupils, such as Aulus 
Ofilius and Publius Alfenus Varus. The former 
rendered great assistance to Caesar in his scheme 
for forming the whole of the Zus Civile into a sin- 
gle code. Besides these there were several eminent 
jurists at the close of the Republic: Gaius Treba- 
tius Testa, Quintus Aelius Tubero, Gaius Aelius 
Gallus, and Aulus Cascellius. 

While under the Republic the learned jurist had 
held an inferior position to the orator in influence 
and importance, there is no doubt that under the 
Empire public eloquence became subordinate, and 
the position of the jurists was the most coveted 
and influential in the State, especially when Au- 
gustus decreed that the opinions of jurists author- 
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ized by the head of the State were to have the 
validity of law. It was from the jurists as advis- 
ers of the emperor that all legislation now pro- 
ceeded. They had access to all the highest of- 
fices of the court and of the State. Accordingly 
men of the highest gifts and character betook 
themselves naturally to this profession, and even 
introduced into the laws an increased unity, con- 
sistency, and systematic order. Under Augustus 
two jurists were pre-eminent, Quintus Autistius 
Lebeo and Gaius Ateius Capito, the founders of 
the two later schools, named, after their pupils 
Sempronius Proculus and Masurius Sabinus, the 
“Proculiani” and “Sabini” respectively. 
sought to extend his professional knowledge, while 
Capito held fast to the traditions of former jurists. 
A third school was that of the Cassiani, who took 
their name from the jurist Cassius Longinus (Pliny, 
Epist. vii. 24, 8), and represented a mean between 
the conservatism of Capito and the innovating 
spirit of Labeo. 

The first scientific collection of laws was made 
under Hadrian by the Sabinian lawyer Salvius 


Tulianus, with his Edictum Perpetuum, a classified | 


collection of the praetorian edicts from the times 
of the Republic. (See Epicrum.) Sextus Pom- 
ponius, his somewhat younger contemporary, com- 
posed among other things a history of the law till 
the time of Hadrian. 

Under the Antonines jurisprudence was able to 
elaim a remarkable representative in the Asiatic 
Gaius, but it received its completion and conclu- 
sion in the first half of the third century a.D. 
through Aemilius Papinianus, Domitius Ulpianus, 
and Iulius Paulus. After their time there were 
no jurists of great and original capacity. In the 
fourth century literary activity revived again, but 
confined itself to the collection of legal authorities, 
especially that of imperial ordinances. Thus the 
Codex Theodosianus, finished in a.D. 438, contains 
an official record of all the enactments decreed by 
the emperors from the time of Constantine. Under 
Justinian I. (A.D. 527-565) the last and most com- 
plete Roman collection of laws was made, under 
the name of the Corpus Turis Civilis (q. v.). 

See Bach, Historia Iuwrisprudentiae Romanae (rev. 
by Stockmann, Leipzig, 1796); Bremer, Die Rechts- 
lehrer und Rechtsschulen im rém. Kaiserreich (Berlin, 
1868); Kriiger, Quellen und Lit. des rim. Rechts ; 
and on the law language, Kalb, Das Juristlatein 
(Niirnberg, 1886). 

Ius. (1) In the widest sense, right or justice (so 
ius redderc); and, derivatively, the place where jus- 
tice is disponsed, the tribunal of the praetor (cf. 
ActIo); but usually law, the system of social order 
enforced by the community. More strictly, hu- 
man law as contrasted with fas, the divine law. 
(Nevertheless, the body of ancient rules which reg- 
ulated the intercourse of the city-states of Italy, 
and which seems to have been a part of fas, was 
termed ius fetiale.) us, in the sense of human 
law, may be either customary in its origin (ius 
moribus constitutum) or statutory (cf. Lex), ‘The 
two make up the ius civile or municipal law of each 
State. Jus civile, unqualified, usually means the 
civil law of Rome, more precisely designated as 
the law of the Quirites (ius Quiritium). Such prin- 
ciples of law as were common to all the Mediter- 
ranean States, and were applied by the Romans in 
cases where others than Roman citizens were con- 
cerned, were termed ius gentium. This ius gentium 
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IUS FLAVIANUM 


was often identified with natural law, but in the 
early Imperial period ius natwrale commonly des- 
ignated the postulates of natura! reason and the 
sense of right. Closely analogous, therefore, is the 
conception of ius aequum as opposed to ius strictum. 
Tt was the acceptance and development of ius gen- 
tium and ius naturale that gave to the Roman law 
of the Imperial period its character of universality. 
The chief agencies in this development were (a) 
the edicts of the praetors (cf. Ep1crum) during the 
last two centuries of the Republic, and (b) the 
writings of the great jurists (iwrisperiti, iwrispru- 
dentes), especially of those to whose opinions the 
emperors gave legal authority by granting them 
the ius respondendi. The edict law was sometimes 
distinguished from the ius (se. civile), as English 
lawyers contrast “equity” and “law”; but the 
distinction, as in English law, was essentially his- 
torical. The real authority of the edict and the 
source of its authority—viz. the imperium of the 
praetor — were well expressed in terming it ius 
honorarium (Dig. i. 1,7, § 1, honor = office). The 
juristic literature of the second and third centu- 
ries was cited in the later Empire as the sole au- 


| thority for all the older law (iws vetus), and was 


commonly described as the ius, in antithesis to the 
leges promulgated by the emperors. 

Ius publicum embraces all those rules of law 
which primarily subserve public interests; ius pri- 
vatum those which primarily subserve individual 
interests (Dig. i.1,1,§ 2). us prwatum covers the 
law of the family and of property. us singutare, 
as opposed to ius commune, denotes a special rule 
contrary to the general spirit and tenor of the law 
(Dig. i. 3, 16). 

(2) A right, in the sense of a privilege granted to 
a special community or class. So the ius Latii, by 
which allies (socii) of Rome gained commercium 
and, in some cases, full Roman citizenship (ef. La- 
TINITAS); the cus Italicum, by which, in the Impe- 
rial period, provincial cities obtained the same 
rights as those commonly possessed by Italian 
cities—viz. municipal self-government and exemp- 
tion from poll and land taxes; the ius liberorwm, 
by which the mother of at least three children was 
emancipated from guardianship and obtained a 
special capacity of inheritance. 

(3) A right in the ordinary legal sense, which 
may be political, like the ius suffragii or ius hono- 
rum, or private, like family and property rights. 
In the family relations, ivs is frequently equivalent 
to potestas; wife and children are alieno iuri sub- 
jecti, an independent person is swi iris, Property 
rights the Roman jurists divided into real and 
personal according as they were enforcible by 
actio in rem or only by actio in personam (cf. ACTIO). 
Tus nudum was a right withont a remedy. The 
praetor could not make any person heres or domi- 
nus who was not heres or dominus by the old civil 
law ; but he could give such a person bonorum pos- 
sessio and the actions necessary to protect his pos- 
session ; and by refusing to give actions to the civil- 
law owner, he made the latter’s right ius nudum. 


Tus Aelianum. See ACTILO. 


Ius Anulorum or Ius Anti Auvrei, 
TES. 


Ius Civilé. 
Ius Edicendi. 


Ius Flavianum. See IuRISPRUDMNTIA. 


See Equi 


See Ius; Corpus luris, 
See EpiIctTum. 


IUS GENTIUM 


Ius Gentium. See lus. 

Ius Gladii. See GLADIUS. 

Ius Italicum. See lus. 

Ius Latii. See LATINI. 

Ius Liberorum. See LEx JULIA. 

Ius Naturalé. See lus. 

Ius Osciili. See COGNATIO. 

Ius Papirianum. See IURISPRUDENTIA. 
Ius Pontificium. See [us; PONTIFEX. 
Ius Privatum. See Ivs. 

Ius Publicum. See Ivus. 

Ius Quiritium. See Civitas; Ivs. 

Ius Respondendi. See [URISPRUDENTIA. 


Ius Scriptum. See Ivs. 
Ius Suffragii. See Crvitas; SUFFRAGIUM. 


Ius, Vocatio in. See ACTIO. 


Iusiurandum (dpxos). An oath, either formally 
and solemnly pronounced as a part of a religious 
or legal act, or loosely used in common life.. Among 
the GREEKS oaths were taken on important occa- 
sions, such. as treaties, alliances, and other com- 
pacts, in making vows, in ratifying promises ; and 
on many other occasions, such as the registry of a 
youth as an Athenian citizen (see EPHEBI), the as- 
sumption of public office by kings and ephors in 
Sparta, and by archons, generals, judges, and other 
officials at Athens, by judges of the games, by both 
accuser and defendant in the dvaxpiois (see ANA- 
CRISIS), and by witnesses (see MARTYRIA). 

Oaths were sworn in the name of all the gods 
together, or by the special deity appropriate to the 
special occasion, as when virgins swore by Artemis, 
married women by Heré, etc. Women had also 
their own peculiar oaths, ua To Gew (“by the two 
goddesses,” i. e. Demeter and Persephoné), v7) rv 
"Adpodimy, etc. The Spartans swore by Castor 
and Pollux as their national demigods, and the 
Athenians by their deities (Zeus, Poseidon, and 
Athené), much as in the age of chivalry the na- 
tions of Europe swore by their national saints. 
The Greeks also swore by whatever was especially 
dear to them—e. g. Achilles by his sceptre, war- 
riors by their weapons, friends by their friendship. 
The most solemn oaths, however, were those that 
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were sworn by Zeus (hence styled épxios), who pun- | 


ished perjury both in this life and after death (J1. 
xix. 260; Pind. Ol. ii. 71). The gods themselves 
swore by the Styx as the most terrible of oaths 
(1. xv. 36 foll.). In taking an oath men usually 
stood, lifting up the hands and eyes to heaven, the 
oath being a sort of prayer; and sacrifices and 
libations were the accompaniments of the most 
solemn adjurations. To give them especial sanctity, 
oaths were often taken in temples, shrines, or sa- 
cred groves. 

Among the RoMANs, oaths were taken by the 
magistrates and other persons who entered the 
service of the State, by soldiers, by the fetiales in 
ratifying treaties with foreign powers, by the par- 
ties to a legal action before the praetor, by wit- 
nesses, and loosely by persons in the ordinary 
speech of common life. Under the Empire, oaths 
of allegiance were commonly taken by all subjects 
of the emperor, and on the recurrence of the day 
on which snch an oath had been taken, it was 
customary to renew it, and also on the first day of 
each year. The form of this oath of allegiance 


IUSTINIANUS 


was probably the same as that of the sacramentum 
(see below). Vestal virgins and the Flamen Dialis 
were not allowed to swear on any occasion. Men 
swore by the gods, much as did the Greeks, by 
their genii, or by the genius of the emperor, and 
also by individuals or objects most dear to them. 
Favorite oaths were Hercle or Vehercle (i. e. ita me 
Hercules iuvet); Pol, Perpol, Aedepol (i.e. per Pol- 
lucem, ah di Pollux); per Iovem and per Iovem La- 
pidem; per superos ; per deos immortales ; medius 
fidius (i. e. ita me deus Fidius iuvet); ita me dit 
ament. Women never swore by Hercules nor men 
by Castor (Gell. xi. 6). The form called exsecratio 
was common. Thus, di me perdant ni...; dispe- 
ream ; di me interficiant ; ne vivam ; ne salvus sim, 
etc. 

The oath taken in legal actions was called iusiu- 
randum in iwre and also iusiurandum necessarium 
as being required, and hence opposed to the iusiu- 
randum voluntarium out of court. The oath taken 
by the Roman soldier was called sacramentum. It 
was taken on enlisting for a campaign, and first 
gave the soldier the right of using arms against 
the enemy. It thus distinguished legitimate war- 
fare (militia) from mere rapine (latrocinium). It 
contained an exsecratio, and he who broke it was 
accursed (sacer). The formula of a sacramentum is 
given by Gellius (xvi. 4). 

The ancients, especially the Greeks, tried to check 
the indiscriminate use of oaths in daily life. To 
allow men to relieve their feelings without pro- 
fanity, Rhadamanthus is said to have ordained 
swearing by the names of animals, much as in 
modern times resort is had to such expressions 
as “By Jingo!” “Thunder!” “Great Scott!” etc. 
Thus Socrates swore by the dog, Lampon by the 
goose, and such elliptical expressions as pa Tov 
(with the name of the deity suppressed) were 
common, just as in English men say “I swear!” 
(Aristoph. Ran. 1374). See Lasaulx, Ueber den Eid 
bei den Griechen; Brissonius, De Formulis, ete.; and 
the article SPONSIO. 


Iusta Funéra. See FuNus. 


Iustinianeus Codex. See CopEx IUvsTINIA- 
NEUS. 
Iustiniana. (1) Prima, a town in Illyria, near 


| Tauresium, was the birthplace of Justinian, and 


was built by that emperor. It became the resi- 
dence of the archbishop of Illyria, and, in the 
Middle Ages, of the Servian kings. (2) SecunDa, 
also a town in Illyria, previously called Ulpiana, 
was enlarged and embellished by Justinian. 


Iustinianus. (1) FLavius Anicius. A Roman 
emperor of the East, born in Illyria a.p. 482 or 
483, of servile parentage. He was nephew on his 
mother’s side to Iustinus, afterwards emperor. His 
original name was Uprauda. The elevation of his 
uncle to the throne, a.p. 518, decided the fortune 
of Justinian, who, having been educated at Con- 
stantinople, had given proofs of considerable ca- 
pacity and application. Iustinus was ignorant 
and old, and the advice and exertions of his nephew 
were of great service to him during the nine years 
of his reign. He adopted Justinian as his col- 
league, and at length a few months before his 
death, feeling that his end was approaching, 
crowned him in presence of the patriarch and 
senators, and made over the imperial authority to 
him, in April, 527. Justinian was then in his 
forty - fifth year, and he ruled more than thirty- 
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eight years, till November, 565, when he died. His 
long reign forms a remarkable epoch in the history 
of the world. Although himself unwarlike, by 
means of his able generals, Belisarius and the 
eunuch Narses, he completely defeated the Van- 
dals and the Goths, and restored Italy and Africa 
to the Empire. Justinian was the last emperor of 
Constantinople who, by his dominion over the 
whole of Italy, reunited in some measure the two 
principal portions of the ancient Empire of the 
Caesars. In the East, his arms repelled the in- 
roads of Chosroés and conquered Colchis; and the 
Negus, or king of Abyssinia, entered into an alli- 
ance with him. On the Danubian frontier, the 
Gepidae, Langobardi, Bulgarians, and other hordes 
were either kept in check or wholly routed. The 
wars of his reign are related by Procopius and 
Agathias. 


Iustinianus. 


(From a medal.) 


Justinian must be viewed also as the adminis- 
trator and legislator of a vast empire. In the 
first capacity he did much good and considerable 
harm. He was both profuse and penurious. Per- 
sonally inclined to justice, he often overlooked, 
through weakness, the injustice of subordinates. 
He established monopolies of certain branches of 
industry and commerce, and increased the taxes; 
but he introduced the culture of silkworms into 
Europe, and the numerous edifices which he raised, 
and the towns which he repaired or fortified, at- 
test his love for the arts, and his anxiety for the 
security and welfare of his dominions. Procopius 
gives a notice of the towns, churches (St. Sophia 
among the rest), convents, bridges, roads, walls, 
and fortifications constructed or repaired during 
his reign. The same Procopius, however, wrote a 
secret history (’Avéxdora) of the court and reign of 
Justinian and his wife Theodora, both of whom he 
paints in the darkest colours. Theodora, previous 
to her marriage, indeed, had been a dissolute wom- 
an, but one of some ability, and she exercised till 
her death in 548, a great influence over the mind 
of Justinian. Many acts of oppression and cruelty 
were committed by her orders. At the same time 
the Anecdota of Procopius cannot be implicitly 
trusted, as many of his charges are evidently mis- 
representations or malignant exaggerations. — 

Justinian was easy of access, patient of bearing, 
courteous and affable in discourse, and perfect 
master of his temper. In the conspiracies against 
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| displayed a spirit of intolerance. 


IUSTINUS 


his authority and person he often showed both 
justice and clemency. He was chaste and tem- 
perate, frequently fasting, and allowing himself 
little time for sleep. His restless application to 
business and to study, as well as the extent of his 
learning, have been attested even by his enemies 
(Procop. viii. 13). He adorned Constantinople with 
many magnificent structures, among them the great 
church (now mosque) of St. Sophia. He was, or 
professed to be, a poet and philosopher, a lawyer 
and theologian, a musician and architect; but the 
greatest act of his reign is the codification of the 
Roman law, which has immortalized his name, and 


}an account of which will be found under the ar- 


ticles Corpus IuRIS and TRIBONIANUS. He was, 
however, much more than a codifier, for the follow- 
ing fundamental changes were introduced by him: 
(a) a great amelioration of the condition of slaves 
(see SERVUS); (b) a change in the law of intestate 
succession by which cognati or relations on the 
mother’s side inherited equally with agnati or re- 


| lations on the father’s side; (c) the introduction 


of a system of small-debt courts. Unfortunately, 


| his love of theological controversy led him to in- 


terfere with the consciences of his subjects; and 
his penal enactments against Jews and heretics 
He was succeed- 
ed by his nephew, Iustinus IV. See the biographies 


_ by Isambert (1856) and Body (6th ed. 1889); also 


Roby’s Introduction to the Digest (1884). 

(2) The second of the name, the son of Constan- 
tine IJI., and lineal descendant of the emperor 
Heraclius. He succeeded his father on the throne 
of Constantinople, A.D. 685, but his reign, which 
lasted ten years, was marked chiefly by wars with 
the Saracens, and by the exactions and oppressions 
of his ministers. At last, his general Leontius 
drove him from the throne, and, having caused his 


| nose to be cut off, banished him to the Crimea, a.D. 
695. 


Leontius, however, was soon after himself 
deposed and banished by Tiberius Apsimerus, who 
reigned for seven years. Meantime Justinian had 
escaped from the Crimea and married the daugh- 
ter of chief of the Gazari, a tribe of Turks; and he 
afterwards, with the assistance of the Bulgarians, 
entered Constantinople, and put to death both 
Leontius apd Tiberius, along with many others. 
He ordered also many of the principal people of 
Ravenna to be killed. Justinian was finally de- 
throned and slain by Philippus Bardanes, a.pD, 711. 

Iustinus, M. IunrANus. A Latin historian, gen- 
erally supposed to have flourished in the age of the 
Antonines. Nothing is known of the particulars 
of Justin’s life. He made an epitome or selection 
of extracts from the Historiae Philippicae of Tro- 
gus Pompeius, written under Augustus. This epit- 
ome is entitled, Historiarwm Philippicarum et Totius 
Mundi Originum, et Terrae Situs ex Trogo Pompeio 
Excerptarum Libri XLIV.a Nino ad Caesarem Au- 
gustum, and it is best described as a history of the 
world down to the Roman conquest of the East. 
In making his extracts, Justin gave the preference 
to those facts and those passages which he consid- 
ered peculiarly interesting. Other events are only 
mentioned briefly, and by way of transition. Chro- 
nology is entirely neglected in the work of Justin, 
as in the greater part of the ancient writers. His 
style is correct, simple, and elegant, but unequal ; 
though preferable to that of Florus. 

The value of Justin’s history chiefly depends on 
the circumstance of Trogus’s work having been 
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compiled from some of the best of the ancient his- 
torical writers, such as Theopompus, Herodotus, 
Ctesias, Hieronymus of Cardia, Timaeus, Phylar- 
chus, Polybius, Posidonius, ete. 

In the Middle Ages the work of Justin was much 
read and copied, though not used in schools. The 
editio princeps appeared at Venice and Rome in 
1470. Good editions are those of Fittbogen, with 
notes (Halle, 1835), Johanneau and Diibner, revised 
by Jeep (Leipzig, 1860), with critical commenta- 
ry, and Riih] (Leipzig, 1886). There is an index in 
the Delphin edition (by Cantel) and in the Lemaire 
edition, from Wetzel. 


Iustitium. The term by which the Romans des- 
ignated a legal vacation, or cessation from busi- 
ness in the courts of justice, in the sittings of the 
Senate, and even in private life, when all the shops 
were closed. This took place on extraordinary oc- 
casions, such as famine, or during the perils of 
war, and, under the Empire, on the death of a 
member of the imperial family. It was decreed 
by the highest magistrate present in Rome, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Senate. When the 
oceasion had passed by, it was removed by a spe- 
cial edict on the part of the magistrate (Mommsen, 
Rémisches Staatsrecht, i. pp. 263-266). 


Iustus (Iodoros). A Jewish historian of Tibe- 
rius in Galilee. He was a contemporary of Iose- 
phus, who was unfriendly towards him. Iustus 
wrote a history of the Jewish kings from Moses 
down to the death of Herod in the third year of 
the reign of Trajan, but it has not survived. 


Iuthungi. A German tribe dwelling north of 
the Danube between Vindobona (Vienna) and the 
site of the modern Pesth (Ammian. Mare. xvii. 6). 


Iuturna. The nymph of a fountain in Latium, 
famous for its healing qualities, whose water was 
used in many of the sacrifices. A pond in the Fo- 
Tum, between the temples of Castor and Vesta, 
was called Lacus Inturnae. The nymph is said 
to have been beloved by Iupiter, who rewarded 
her with immortality and dominion over the wa- 
ters. Vergil calls her the sister of Turnus. See 
Serv. ad Aen. xii. 189; Varr. LZ. L. v. 71; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 463; Arnob. iii. 29. 

Iuvavum or Iuvavia. Now Salzburg; a town 
in Noricum, on the river Invavus (Isonta, Salzach), 
It was founded by Hadrian, and made the resi- 
dence of the Roman provincial governor, It was 
destroyed by the Heruli in the fifth century, but 
afterwards rebuilt. 


Iuvenalia and Iuvenales Ludi. Scenic games 
instituted by Nero in a.p. 59 in honour of the first 
shaving of his beard. They were celebrated in a 
private theatre, and consisted of a great variety 
of plays acted by distinguished amateurs (Pliny, 
H. N. xxxvii. 19; Dio Cass. Ixvii. 14), 

Iuvenalis, Decimus Ivunrus. The fourth in or- 
der of time and of literary development of the 
great writers of Roman satire, his predecessors 
being Lucilius, Horace, and Persius. Of his life 
there are known but few particulars. His an- 
cient biographers relate that he was either the 
s0n or foster-son of a rich freedman, and was born 
at Aqninum (cf. Juv. iii, 319) at a date that can 
not be determined, but which may be approxi- 
mately given as between A.D. 57 and 67. He is 
said to have studied rhetoric, and began writing 
satire not earlier than a.p. 100, for in his first 
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satire (i. 49) he mentions the exile of Marius Pris- 
cus, which took place in that year. He lived a 
simple life at his country estate near Tibur (xi. 65). 
He tells us himself that he visited Egypt at some 
period of his life; and according to an inscription 
dedicated by him to Ceres Helvina, found at Aqui- 
num,-he held at various times the offices of trib- 
une of a cohort, duumvir of Aquinum, and flamen. 
(C. I. L. x. 5882), Tradition explains his military 
office and his visit to Egypt as having been in 
reality a form of exile for having attacked the 
imperial favourite, Paris, in his satires (cf. Sidon. 
Apoll. viii. 270). Another tradition makes Britain 
to have been his place of exile. Of the date and 
place of his death, nothing is known; but he 
must have died later than 4.D. 127, as he men- 
tions Aemilius Iunius (xv. 27). He was a friend 
of Martial, who speaks of him in friendly terms 
(vii. 24 and 91; xii. 18). 

There remain to us sixteen satires of Juvenal, 
the last of which is probably a fragment, and is by 
some regarded as spurious. All are written in dac- 
tylic hexameters. They represent the final devel- 
opment of satire among the Romans, and answer 
the modern definition of satiric composition, being 
passionate, scornful, and filled with the language 
of indignant denunciation and bitter invective. 
His subject is not, as with Horace, the foibles and 
venial follies of the age, but those darker vices 
whose prevalence taints the history of the times 
in which he wrote. His tone is, therefore, not that 
of the indulgent man of the world, but of the stern 
censor who hates the hideous sins that he looks 
upon, and scourges them with a whip of scorpions. 
Yet there is much of the rhetorician’s exaggeration 
in his invective, and it may be questioned wheth- 
er the passion is not partly simulated. Moreover, 
the painful minuteness with which he draws the 
details of abnormal vice, and the excessive crudi- 
ty of his language in at least two of the satires 
(the Second and Sixth) seem inconsistent with 
the professed morality of the writer, and excite a 
strong suspicion of pruriency. He is at his best 
in the Third and Tenth, in which he touches the 
less loathsome faults of contemporary Rome, and 
where one finds here and there a noble bit of po- 
etry. It is these two satires that Dr. Samuel 
Johnson paraphrased in English in his two poems, 
London and The Vanity of Human Riches, with a 
fire and force and epigrammatic terseness of lan- 
guage that are in no respect inferior to the origi- 
nal. Juvenal is very modern in his mental atti- 
tude as well as in his phrasing. An English 
scholar has recently declared that we are to see 
in him the first instances in literature of Ameri- 
can humour—the humour that derives its effect 
from bringing together unexpectedly two ludi- 
crously inappropriate ideas, or in applying to the 
most solemn subjects the familiar language of 
every-day life. In this, Juvenal has been hailed 
as the prototype of Hosea Biglow and Mark 
Twain; and his “ waxing over the knees of the 
gods” and his offering “the sacred sausages of a 
little white pig” have perhaps to many obscured 
the other passages of great nobility and beauty 
that are not far to seek. Of pregnant phrases and 
epigrammatic sentences, he has made some strik- 
ing contributions to literature. Probitas laudatur 
et alget—facit indignatio versum—res angusta domi 
—scribendi cacoéthes — stemmata quid faciunt ?— 
Cantabit vacuus coram latrone viator—Orandum est 
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ut sit mens sana in corpore sano—Maxima debetur 
puero reverentia—are perhaps the most famous of 
his many famous epigrams. 

The best MS. of Juvenal is the Codex Pithoea- 
nus of the ninth century, preserved at Montpellier 
in France. The other MSS. are enumerated by 
Jahn in his edition. The editio princeps of Juve- 
nal appeared at Rome in 1470, but undated. 
Standard editions with notes are those of Ruper- 
ti (2d ed. Leipzig, 1819); Lemaire (Paris, 1823) ; 
Weber (Weimar, 1825); Heinrich, with scholia 
(Bonn, 1839); Jahn (Berlin, 1851) revised by Biich- 
eler (Berlin, 1886); Friedliinder, 2 vols. (1895); of 
thirteen satires with English notes, Macleane and 
Long (2d ed. London, 1867); Simeox (2d ed. Lon- 
don, 1873); Hardy (London, 1883); Pearson and 
Strong, with good introduction (Oxford, 1887); but 
especially by J. E. B. Mayor (4th ed. of vol. i. Lon- 
don, 1886; 3d ed. of vol. ii. 1881); of satires i. and 
li. by Nash (Boston, 1893). There is a spirited 
verse translation by Gifford (Loudon, 1817; re- 
printed in the Bohn Library); and a prose by J. 
D. Lewis, with text and notes (2d ed. London, 1882); 
by Strong and Lesper (London, 1882). On Juvenal, 
see Widal, Jurénal et ses Satires (Paris, 1869); and 
an article by Boissier in the Revue des Deux Mondes 


for June, 1870. On the coincidences between Ju-| 


venal and Martial, see a monograph in the intro- 
duction to Pearson and Strong’s edition. See also 
the article SATIRA. 

Iuvencus, GAius VETTIUS AQUILINUS. A Span- 
ish presbyter, who, under Constantine, composed 
a version of New Testament history in heroic me- 
tre, modelling his diction on the Roman epic poets, 
especially Vergil. He shows considerable taste and 
technical skill. In the best MSS. the work is styled 
Evangeliorum, Liber iiv. In the story, Iuvencus 
follows chiefly St. Matthew. Edition by Reusch 
(Frankfort, 1710). On the language, etc., see the 
monograph by Hatfield (Bonn, 1890). 

Iuventas. The Roman goddess of youth. See 
HEBE. 

Iuvernia (‘Iovepvia). A name for Ireland, found 
among the Greek writers (Agathem. ii. 4; Ptol. ii. 
2). See HIBERNIA; IERNE. 


Ivory. See ELEPHAS. 


Ixion (‘Ié/wyv). The son of Antion or Peision, 
or, according to some, of Phlegyas. Others, again, 
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gave him the god Ares for a father. He obtained 
the hand of Dia, the daughter of Deioneus, having 
promised his father-in-law large gifts; but he did 
not keep his agreement and Deioneus seizing his 
horses detained them as a pledge. Ixion then sent 
messengers to say that the gifts were ready if he 
would come to bring them, Deioneus accordingly 
came, but his treacherous son-in-law had prepared 
in his house a pit filled with fire and carefully 
covered over, into which the unsuspecting man 
fell and perished. After this deed Ixion was 
stricken with madness, and the atrocity of his 
crime was such that neither gods nor men would 
absolve him, till at length Zeus took pity on him 
and purified him, and admitted him to Olympus. 
Here again, incapable of good, Ixion cast a lustful 
eye on Heré, the wife of his divine benefactor. 
She, however, in concert with Zeus, formed a cloud 
in the likeness of herself, which Ixion embraced. 
Having boasted of his good-fortune, Zeus precipi- 
tated him into Erebus, where Hermes fastened him 
with brazen bands to an ever-revolving fiery wheel, 
lying upon which he is forever scourged and forced 
to ery out “ Benefactors should be honoured!” The 
offspring of Ixion and the cloud was a son, Cen- 
taurus, who afterwards, having intercourse with 
the mares of Magnesia, begot the race of centaurs, 
See CENTAURI. 

The myth of Ixion is probably of great antiq- 
uity, as the customs on which it is founded only 
prevailed in the Heroic Age. Its chief object 
seems to have been to inspire a horror of the vio- 
lation of hospitality on the part of those who, 
having committed homicide, were admitted to the 
house and table of the one who had consented to 
perform the rites by which the guilt of the offend- 
er was supposed to be removed. On Ixion, see the 
poem by Robert Browning in his Jocoseria. 


Ixionides. A patronymic applied to Pirithoiis, 
the son of Ixion (q. v.). The Centaurs are also 
called Ixionidae (Lucan, vi. 386). 


Ixios ("Iéos). A name applied to Apollo, and 
derived from a district in Rhodes called Ixiae or 
Ixia. 

Iynx ("Ivy£). Daughter of Peitho and Pan (or 
Echo). She was changed into a bird by Heré, as 
a punishment for endeavoring to fascinate Zeus. 
She is the symbol of restless, passionate love. 


J 


J. For Latin words beginning with J (conso- 
nantal I), see under I. For the character, see 
AL?HABET, p. 62. 

Jacobs, CHRISTIAN FRIEDRICH WILHELM, a dis- 
tinguished classicist, was born at Gotha, October 
6, 1764. He studied philology, theology, and phi- 
losophy at the universities of Jena and Gottingen, 
and in 1785 became an instructor in the Gym- 
pasium at Gotha, with a position after 1802 in the 
Public Library of that city. In 1807 he accepted 
the office of classical teacher in the Munich Ly- 
ceum, returning, however, to Gotha in 1810 to 
assume full charge of the Library and of the col- 
lection of numismatics and antiques. From 1831 
to 1842 he was director of the art collections of 
Gotha. He died March 30, 1847, Besides many 

go% 


special editions of the classics, including the Car- 
mina Iliaca of Tzetzes, Aelian, Achilles Tatius, 
and the Imagines of the Philostrati, Jacobs was 
a prolific contributor to general literature and a 
frequent translator, His essays on topics relat- 
ing to classical philology were published at va- 
rious times with the title Vermischte Schriften, 
and make eight volumes in all (1823-44), His 
most important classical work is an edition of the 
Anthologia Graeca, 13 vols. (1794-1814). He also 
made numerous translations from the Anthology, 
which he published under the title of Tempe, in 
2 vols. (1803). His elementary book on Greek 
(Elementarbuch der griechischen Sprache), published 
in 1805, was long popular. Of his other writings 
may be mentioned the Geschichte des weiblichen 
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Geschlechts. See Bursian, Geschichte der class. Phi- 
lol. in Deutschland, pp. 635-640. 


Jahn, OTTO, distinguished as an archaeologist 
and classical scholar, was born at Kiel, June 16, 
1813. He pursued his university studies at Kiel, 
Leipzig, and Berlin, and after travelling extensive- 
ly in Italy, took up his residence for a time at 
Rome, whence he was called to lecture at Kiel and 
later at Greifswald. In 1847 he became Professor 
of Archaeology at the University of Leipzig, where 
he founded the Archaeological Society and acted 
himself as Director of the Archaeological Museum. 
Having taken part with Mommsen and other dis- 
tinguished men in the political agitation of 1848— 
1849, he was deprived of his university offices in 
1851. Four years later he received a call to Bonn 
as Professor of “ Alterthumswissenschaft” and Di- 
rector of the Art Museum, resigning in 1867 to 
succeed Gerhard at Berlin, but died before actually 
commencing to lecture there, September 9, 1869. 

Jahn was a most prolific writer, and possessed a 
versatile mind coupled with acuteness and pow- 
er. His contributions to literature comprise many 
works that are of the first importance. Such are his 
editions of Persius (1843), Censorinus (1845), Florus 
(1852), Pausaniae Descriptio Arcis Atheniensis (1860), 
the Brutus of Cicero (1849), Juvenal (1851), the Peri- 
ochae of Livy (1853), the Psyche et Cupido of Apuleius 
(1856), the Electra of Sophocles (1861), the Symposium 
of Plato (1864), and Longinus (1867). Purely arch- 
aeological are the following works: Die hellenische 
Kunst (1846); Peitho (1846); a description of the 
antique vases in the Royal Bavarian Collection 
(1854); Die Wandgemdlde des Colwmbariums in der 
Villa Pamfili (1859); a work on the evil eye (1855) ; 
and Darstellungen griechischer Dichter auf Vasen- 
bildern (1861). 
able biography of Mozart (1856-60); the Gesam- 
melte Aufsitze tiber Musik (1866); his Biographische 
Aufsdtze (1866); and Ludwig Uhland (1853). See 
the sketch of Jahn by Vahlen (Vienna, 1870). 


Jail. See CARCER. 

Jamb. See [aAnua; Postis. 
Janitor. See Domus. 
January. See CALENDARIUM. 


Jar. See AMpHOoRA; Capus; DoLiuM; OLLA; 
SerIA; URCEUS; VITRUM. 


Javelin. See [AcuLUM; PILUM. . 
Jerome. See HImRONYMUS. 
Jerusalem. See HIEROSOLYMA. 


Jesters. See BALATRO; SCURRA. 


Jests (doreta, ck@ppara, ioci, iocularia, facete 
dicta). In their fun-making, the Greeks and Ro- 
mans seem to have differed somewhat as do the 
French and the English of to-day—the Greeks in- 
clining more to wit and the Romans to humour. 
The Greeks admired what was neat in form, terse, 
pointed, sparkling; the Romans what was provoca- 
tive of laughter. This is,in fact, the essential dif- 
ference between the sal Atticum and the acetum 
Italicum. (See EPIGRAMMA.) The witty sayings of 
the most famous Greeks, preserved for us in the 
pages of Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch, have a 
higher quality about them than mere fun. Such is 
that of Diogenes the Cynic, who, when journeying 
from Sparta to Athens, was asked where he was 
going, and replied, ““From the men’s apartments to 
the women’s.” The same person, observing the son 
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of a courtesan throwing stones among a crowd, 
said to him, “Take care lest you hit your father!” 
A stock joke of modern times is told of him, for 
seeing an unskilful archer practising, he went and 
sat by the target, saying, “ Now I shall be out of 
harm’s way.” Clever, also, is the saying of Aris- 
totle on being told that a person had been abusing 
him in his absence: “He may even beat me, if he 
likes, in my absence.” Two of his sayings antici- 
pate two famous passages of the New Testament. 
Being asked how we should treat our friends, he 
replied, “As we should wish our friends to treat 
us.” And to one who inquired how students should 
get on, he said, “ Pressing on upon those who are 
before and not waiting for those who are behind.” 

Parody and burlesque flourished among the 
Greeks from very early times, witness the mock- 
heroics of the Batrachomyomachia (q. v.) and the 
other ludicrous imitations of the Homeric poems, 
and so in Latin in the pseudo-Vergilian comic epic 
Culex. As early as Epicharmus (in the fifth cen- 
tury B.C.) tragic themes were burlesqued, as in 
later times by Rhinthon (q. v.), who gave his name 
to this species of composition (fabula Rhinthonica) ; 
while Aristophanes (q. v.) has filled his comedies 
with the richest kind of drollery based upon the 
presentation of serious subjects in a comic light. 
Lucian’s dialogues are remarkable examples of 
clever burlesque and keen irony, which spares nei- 
ther men nor gods. See LUCIANUS; PARODIA. 

In later times special collections of facetiae were 
made, one of the best known being the ’Aoreia 
ascribed to Hierocles. This is the source of many 
jokes that are professedly modern, and deals prin- 
cipally with the absurd doings of pedants (cyoAa- 
ortkol), Which bear a strong family likeness to many 
of the jokes that appear in the Fliegende Blatter. 
The following will serve as specimens of these 
ancient jests : 

“A bookworm, wishing to teach his horse to be 
a small eater, gave him no food at all. Finally the 
horse starved to death, whereupon the bookworm 
exclaimed, ‘What a loss I have suffered! Just as 
he had learned to live without eating, he has gone 
and died!’”—a story which reappears in modern 
fiction in Sir Walter Scott’s Waverley, where it is 
put into the mouth of Evan Dhu Maccombich. 

“A bookworm, meeting another of his own kind, 
said, ‘Why, I heard you were dead! ‘And yet,’ 
replied the other, ‘you see that Iam alive.” ‘Well,’ 
said the first, with a puzzled air, ‘I really don’t 
know whai to believe, for the party who told me 
is a much more reliable person than you are.’ ” 

Quintilian devotes a part of bis treatise (vi. 3) 
to the discussion of humour, giving copious exam- 
ples from Roman sources. In it he deprecates the 
use of puns as being only a cheap form of wit; yet 
punning was much practised by the Romans. Cic- 
ero was an inveterate punster, much to the disgust 
of Pompey when they were associated together in 
the Civil War. Many of these cheap jokes of his 
are preserved by Macrobius (ii. 2), by Plutarch in 
his life of the orator, and Quintilian mentions a 
collection of them as having been made and pub- 
lished (vi. 3,5) by Cicero’s freedman Tiro. Another 
collection of them was made by C. Trebonius (Cic. 
Ad Fam. xv.21,1-3). Like books were made of Cae- 
sar’s aropOéyuara. (Cf. C.F. W. Miiller’s ed. of Cie- 
ero, iv. 3,341; and for examples, the article describ- 
ing Puns in this Dictionary.) Cato the Censor is 
said to have published a joke-book, but not, how- 


JET 
ever, of his own sayings (Plut. Cat. Mai. 2). 
Satirical wit, see SATA. 
Jet. See GAGATES. 
Jewellery. See ANULUS; ARGENTUM; ARMIL- 


For 


LA; AURUM; CAELATURA; GEMMA; INAURIS ; 
MOoNILE. 

Jews. See IUDAEI; PALAESTINA. 

Jockeys. See Crrcus; HipropRomus. 

Jokes. See JEstTs. 


Journal. See Acra; Coprx AccEepTrt ET Ex- 
PENSI; COMMENTARII; EPHEMERIS. 

Jove. See IUPITER. 

Judge. See DicasTes; [UDEX. 


Judicial Procedure. I. At ATHENS.—A clear 
distinction was drawn at Athens between public 
(ypagai) and private actions (Sicav). But it must 
be remarked that the public actions included more 
offences than those which directly affected the State. 
Injuries to individuals might form matter for a 
public prosecution, if (as, e. g., in a case of theft or 
damage to property) the wrong to a citizen in his 
honour or property admitted of being viewed as an 
attack upon the honour of the citizens or the se- 
curity of property in general. The difference, both 
in public and private actions, was essential, wheth- 
er we consider (a) the right of prosecution, or (6) 
the consequences of condemnation. 

(a) Any one might institute a public prosecution, 
even if he had himself suffered no wrong. The only 
condition was that he must be of full age and in 
possession of all civic rights. It was only in cases 
of murder that the right of prosecution was limit- 
ed to the relations of the murdered person. Pri- 
vate prosecutions, on the other hand, could only 
be undertaken by the injured person or his legal 
representative, in the case of a ward by his guar- 
dian, in that of a married woman by her husband, 


in that of strangers by their mpd€&evos, in that of | 


resident aliens by their patrons. 

(b) In the case of public prosecutions, if a fine 
was inflicted the amount went into the public 
treasury; in the case of a private prosecution, to 
the prosecutor. At public trials other penalties 
than fines could be inflicted : death, imprisonment, 
deprivation of civic rights, banishment with con- 
fiscation of property. This was not the case in pri- 
vate causes, though in them the State had the right 
of increasing the penalty. For instance, a prosecu- 
tion for false witness was not public, but private ; 
yet if a person was convicted three times, the State 
could inflict deprivation of civil rights. In pub- 
lic causes the prosecutor ran the risk of being him- 
self fined 1000 drachmae ($166) if he failed to carry 
at least one third of the votes of the jurymen, be- 
sides which he lost his right of instituting a simi- 
lar action again. In private causes the prosecu- 
tor, if he failed to establish his case, was fined in 
an amount generally equal to one sixth of the sum 
in dispute. A distinction was drawn between as- 
sessed and non-assessed causes. The non-assessed 
were those in which the amount of the fine was al- 
ready fixed by law, and any further estimate was 
therefore unnecessary; the assessed causes were 
all those in which the amount of fine had to be 
settled according to the character of the offence, 
or the magnitude of the damage ; in other words, 
those which required that the punishment should 
be fixed for the occasion. Besides those prosecu- 
tions, the object of which was to get a person pun- 


| 
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ished for an actual breach of Jaw, there were oth- 
ers which merely aimed at settling a disputed right. 
These were naturally, for the most part, private 
causes; but there were public prosecutions of this 
kind as well. For instance, any one who proposed 
and carried a new law was liable for a whole year 
after it had passed to prosecution and punishment 
for making an illegal proposal. But after the year 
had elapsed, his personal responsibility came to an 
end, and only the new law could be attacked. Pri- 
vate causes could be settled by arrangement, but 
the law forbade the accuser in a public cause to 
drop the case. If he did, he was liable to the same 
punishment as if he had failed to carry one third 
of the votes. This was the principle, but it was 
not always carried out in practice, In certain 
public causes in which a reward was offered by 
the State, the prosecutor, if successful, received a 
share of the fine. The costs of private causes (apu- 
Taveia) were paid by both parties in advance, and 
returned to the successful suitor by his adver- 
sary. These fees amounted, if the sum in dispute 


| were less than 1000 drachmae, to three drachmae 


(about $0.50); if greater, to thirty drachmae (about 
$5.00). The costs of public prosecutions were not 
paid by the accused. They were paid by the ac- 
cuser in one case only—namely, if, in the event 
of the accused being condemned, the accuser re- 
ceived part of the fine imposed. In testamentary 
suits, supposing a person to claim an inheritance 


/already assigned to another, or to lay exclusive 


claim to one which was claimed by several others, 
the tenth part of the amount was deposited before 
If the suit was instituted against the 
State, supposing the question affected confiscated 
property, a fifth part of the amount was deposited. 
The successful litigant in either case received the 
amount deposited. 

As above mentioned, the Athenian law allowed 
the prosecutor, in many cases, to institute the same 
suit in various forms. A case of personal injury 
might be treated either as a private action for 
assault or as a public action for outrage. In the 
latter case the prosecutor could make no claim for 
personal compensation. If the injury was accom- 
panied by aggravating circumstances, supposing, 
for instance, that the person injured were perform- 
ing a public function, either form of action was 
open. 

Private actions were often decided by Diaete- 
tae, or arbitrators (see DIAETETAE)—an important 
body. For the convenience of persons living out- 
side Athens, thirty (in later times forty) local mag- 
istrates were appointed by lot, whose business it 
was to go from place to place and decide petty 
cases of debt, or damage, or assault. In cases of 
murder the jurisdiction belonged to the Ephetae, 
in certain other cases to the Senate, the Ecclesia, 
the Strategi, the Archons, and the Eleven. (See 
HENDEKA.) The greater number of cases came 
before the court of the Heliaea. See DICAsTEs ; 
Dike. 

The most general name for a public charge was 
ypapn, or a statement in writing. The ypapy was 
resorted to only in cases of offences already recog- 
nized by law, and was always brought before a 
court of law, never before a political body, such as 
the Senate or Public Assembly. On the special 
forms of public prosecution, see APAGOGE ; EISAN- 
GELIA; ENDEIXIS; PHASIS; PROBOLH. Aikn (suit) 
was the term for a civil process. Under both 
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forms of action the proceedings were very much 
the same. Except in certain cases affecting the 
religious mysteries, they were public, and involved 
a great many formalities. By way of introducing 
his case, the prosecutor applied to the president of 
the court, who fixed the date for the preliminary 
investigation. The summons was made by the 
prosecutor in a public place and in the presence 
of witnesses. Aliens were obliged to give securi- 
ty for their appearance ; citizens were not, except 
in case of draywyn, évderéis, or eioayyeAia; and in 
these cases a special summons was sometimes dis- 
pensed with, and the accused might be immediate- 
ly arrested. The charge having been handed in, 
the presiding judge decided, when the day men- 
tioned in the summons came round, whether he 
should admit it or not. Various reasons might 
lead him to dismiss it: the non-appearance of the 
accused, there being no sufficient evidence to show 
that he had been summoned; or if the accuser ap- 
peared, on the whole, not justified in bringing the 
charge; or if the forms were not duly observed. 
If the charge were admitted, it was publicly post- 
ed up on a tablet in the neighbourhood of the 
court, with a notification of the day when the trial 
would come on. If the accuser failed to appear 
on the appointed day, the charge fell through ipso 
facto; if the accused failed without putting in 
a valid plea for postponement, he was proceeded 
against in contumaciam. If the parties came into 
court, they were both put on their oath, the ac- 
cuser with respect to his charge, the accused with 
regard to his answer. They then paid the court 
fees. 

The accused generally tried, if possible, to pre- 
vent the trial coming on. There were many ways 
of doing this. He might, or another might for 
him, dispute the admissibility of the charge on vari- 
ous grounds—e. g. the legal inability of the prose- 
eutor to prosecute, limitation, want of jurisdiction 
on the part of the authorities, absence of any law 
to serve as a basis for the charge, and soon. A 
witness was usually put forward in cases of dis- 
puted inheritance to prove that the prosecutor had 
no claim. In either case the trial was postponed 
until a decision had been come to upon the objec- 
tion raised by the accused or upon the charge of 
false testimony brought by him against the wit- 
ness. If the decision went against the accuser he 
was obliged to retire from the case. After a de- 
cision was given on the objection raised by the 
accused, the party to whom it was unfavourable 
had to pay his adversary a fine amounting to a 
sixth part of the value of the object in dispute. 

All the material necessary for the trial, the pas- 
sages to be quoted from laws, documents, and tes- 
timony, had to be prepared by the parties. The 
evidence consisted of written statements which 
were given in among the records. The witnesses 
who were responsible for these might either have 
made them in person before the magistrates, or in 
their absence before other witnesses. The wit- 
nesses were either willing or unwilling. If a per- 
son had at first offered to give evidence and after- 
wards refused to do so, he might be prosecuted by 
the person affected by his conduct. If any person, 
even without having bound himself to appear, re- 
fused to give evidentée after being formally sum- 
moned by the herald, he had to pay into the pub- 
lic treasury a fine of 1000 drachmae. 

The statements of slaves were only accepted as 
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evidence when given under torture in the presence 
of witnesses, who had to take them down. The 
owners of slaves offered to submit them to the tor- 
ture, either of their own will or on the demand of 
the opposite party, with which, however, they were 
not bound to comply. The cath was regarded as 
the ultimate test of truth. (See IusruRANDUM.) It 
might either be taken by both parties on their own 
proposal, or be exacted by one party from the other. 
The taking of the oath or the refusal to take it was 
put into writing as evidence and enrolled among 
the archives. These documents were kept by the 
magistrate in a sealed box, and brought by him 
into court on the day of trial. In certain cases, 
such as those relating to commerce, mining, and 
dowries, the duration of the proceedings was legal- 
ly limited to thirty days; but in other causes trials 
would sometimes drag themselves out through a 
whole year. If one of the parties failed to appear 
in court on the day appointed, his reason had to be 
stated on oath by a representative. The other 
party was free to declare on oath that the reasons 
alleged were insufficient: if the judge took this 
view, the proceedings went on in contumaciam, 
and the absent party lost in the suit. In the op- 
posite case the accuser had to propose another 
date for the trial. In private cases an arrange- 
ment might be made, even in court. The charge 
and the answer having been read by the clerk, 
both parties delivered their speeches. These had 
often been composed for them, for, according to 
strict law, the parties could not be represented by 
advocates. In practice, however, they often con- 
tented themselves with a short introductory ad- 
dress of their own, and then asked for permission 
to employ an advocate. 

The first speech and reply were often followed 
by a second, but the whole number of speeches on 
each side was not allowed to exceed a certain time 
measured by the water-clock. The pieces of writ- 
ten evidence were read out by the clerk, during 
the speaking, in their proper places, but the time 
which they took was not counted against the 
speaker. The judge alone had the right of inter- 
rupting the speaker. It was usnal to introduce 
the evidence of parents, wives, children, and in- 
fluential persons. The voting was secret. Every 
judge received a black and a white pebble (the 
black for condemnation and the white for acquit- 
tal), and put the pebble (Wjdos) which indicated 
his vote into a metal urn (dSpia), the other into a 
wooden ove. Stones bored through or left entire, 
mussel shells, beans, or metal balls were also used 
for voting. 

The verdict was decided by the majority of 
votes: if they were equal, the accused was ac- 
quitted, If the cause was assessed (dydy ryuntds), 
a second voting followed, to decide between the 
punishment proposed by the accuser and the coun- 
ter-proposal of the accused. There was no appeal, 
at least against the decision of the public court of 
the Heliastae. The utmost that was possible was 
to get the verdict set aside by proving that the 
proceedings in contumaciam had been illegal, or 
that the winner had gained the case by suborning 
false witnesses. The magistrates were, in the case 
of public actions, responsible for carrying out the 
punishment, Capital sentences were usually car- 
ried out (by poison or strangulation) in prison by 
the executioner commissioned by the Eleven. (See 
HENDEKA.) The corpses of great criminals were 
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thrown down a precipice or removed over the bor- 
der. If the sentence were banishment, the con- 
demned person had to leave the country within a 
certain time at the peril of his life; his property 
was confiscated. If driuia were inflicted, and the 
condemned person attempted to usurp the rights 
of which he had been deprived, he was liable to 
severe, even to capital, punishment. In ease of a 
fine being inflicted, a man was Griyos till it was 
paid: if he failed to pay by the time appointed, he 
was liable to a double punishment, and ultimately 
to the confiscation of his property. If the amount 
of his property exceeded the fine, the surplus was 
returned to him; if it fell short of it, he and his 
descendants were debtors to the State and drijor 
Imprisonment seems to have served only as an in- 
crease of sentence or as a means of enforcing sen- 
tence. Loss of freedom and sale were only in- 
flicted on non-citizens for usurping civic rights. 
In private actions the ultimate means of compel- 
ling the condemned person to the fulfilment of his 
obligation was an executory mandate, by which he 
was declared a debtor to the State in the same 
sum that he owed the prosecutor, and made aruos 
till it was paid. 

II. At Rome. Criminal jurisdiction, until the 
establishment of the Republic, belonged to the 
kings, and on their commission to the quaestores 
parricidii and the duo viri perduellionis. (See Par- 
RICIDIUM; PERDUELLIO.) After the expulsion of 
the kings it passed over immediately to the con- 
suls, until the public courts (iudicia populi) were 
gradually developed. In capital cases, even in the 
time of the kings, an appeal was allowed, as an act 
of grace, from their verdict to the representative 
assembly, at first to the Comitia Curiata, and after 
Servius Tullius to the Comitia Centuriata. (See 
ProvocatTio.) After the establishment of the Re- 
public, it was, in B.c. 509, legally provided that an 
appeal might be made, in capital cases, from the 
sentence of the magistrate to the decision of the 
Comitia Centuriata as a court of appeal. Con- 
demned persons, as a rule, naturally made use of 
this right, and the magistrates consequently 
brought their verdict before the Comitia Centuria- 
ta, in the form of a charge with reasons to support 
it. Thus these comitia acquired a jurisdiction, de- 
pendent, it is true, on a previous judgment of the 
magistrates, and limited to capital cases which ad- 
mitted of appeal. The jurisdiction of the Comitia 
Tributa was developed in the same way. At first 
these comitia had merely served as a court of ap- 
peal against the fines imposed by the tribunes for 
violation of their authority. (See Murra.) But 
they soon acquired jurisdiction in all cases involy- 
ing fines, and quite overshadowed the Comitia 
Centuriata in importance. The judicial power of 
the latter was gradually more and more restricted 
by the increasing habit of referring cases of com- 
mon offences to the exceptional commissions. At 
last actions brought under the name of perduellio 
were the only ones in which they retained their 
judicial competence. But the greatest possible 
number of cases were brought before the Comitia 
Tributa, notably those of a political character in 
which illegal or mischievous administration was 
in question. Only the name of perduellio was 
avoided. The distinction between the judicial 
competence of the two assemblies was founded, 
not so much on differences in the offences, as in 
those of the penalties. Whether the Comitia Cen- 
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turiata or Comitia Tributa were to take cognizance 
of an offence depended on the light in which the 
magistrates regarded it. If they thought less seri- 
ously of it, it would go before the Comitia Tribu- 
ta, which had only the power of inflicting fines 
to the amount of half the property; if more seri- 
ously, before the Comitia Centuriata, which could 
only pass capital sentences; in early times death, 
in later times the interdictio aquae et ignis, and 
the confiscation of property which accompanied 
them. See Exsrrum. 

The proceedings in the assembly were opened 
by the accusing magistrate. In the Comitia Cen- 
turiata this would be a consul or praetor, in the 
Comitia Tributa a tribune, aedile, or quaestor. The 
trial began with the diei dictio, or fixing of a day 
for the proceedings. The accused was then either 
put into prison, or left free on giving bail for his 
appearance, To give the people some means of 
arriving at a conclusion on the guilt or innocence 
of the accused, a preliminary investigation was 
held in three contiones at intervals of some days. 
Before these the accused was allowed to defend 
himself against the charge of the magistrate. At 
the last contio the magistrate pronounced a pro- 
visional verdict, which, if adverse, was taken as a 
definite charge. At the same time he fixed the day 
for the meeting of the Comitia, always allowing an 
interval of thirty days. At the meeting of the Co- 
mitia, supposing nothing had occurred to stop the 
proceedings—i. e. supposing the accused had gone 
into voluntary exile, or a tribune had interposed his 
veto, or the accuser had withdrawn the charge— 
the accuser made his proposal (rogatio) to punish 
the accused. Thereupon the accused (or his advo- 
cate) spoke in his defence, the evidence of the wit- 
nesses who had been previously called was shortly 
gone through, and the proofs laid before the as- 
sembly. Finally the votes were taken in the usual 
manner, and the result at once made known. An 
action which remained unfinished at the expiration 
of the appointed time was not continued, but the 
accused was regarded as acquitted. The condem- 
nation of the accused was followed by the imme- 
diate infliction of the penalty. The sentence could 
only be reversed by a subsequent resolution of the 
people. (See RestiruTio.) The popular tribunals 
fell gradually into disuse; the standing judicial 
courts or quaestiones arose, the first of which was 
instituted in B.c. 149. In Cicero’s time there were 
eight of those commissions, each presided over by 
a praetor or his representative. These courts were 
respectively appointed to try the following offences : 
(1) Repetundae, or official extortion; (2) Maiestas, 
or offences against the majesty of the State; (3) 
Peculatus, or embezzlement; (4) Ambitus, or at- 
tempt to gain office by unlawful means; (5) Vis, 
or violence; (6) De Sicariis, or murder; (7) Adul- 
terium, or adultery; (8) Falswm, or forgery. (See 
AMBITUS; MAIBSTAS; PECULATUS; REPETUNDAE ; 
Vis.) Any citizen, not an official, might bring the 
charge. On the proceedings, see QUAESTIO. 

The Comitia Tributa were, after this, only set 
in motion in cases for which there was no quaestio 
perpetua, or for which it was thought improper to 
institute a quaestio extraordinaria, The popular 
tribunals of the Comitia came to an end with the 
Republic, but the quaestiones continued until the 
second century A.D. to act as the regular criminal 
courts. Under the Empire the Senate and the 
emperor had an extraordinary jurisdiction in crim- 
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inal cases. The senatorial court, which met under 
the presidency of the consuls, followed the proced- 
ure of the quaestiones, but its proceedings were not 
public. The cases which it tried were usually those 
which affected persons of high standing charged 
with political or official offences. The decision of 
the court took the form of a senatus consultum, but 
had all the force of a legal sentence. The emper- 
or, in virtue of his tribunician authority, had the 
power of neutralizing it by his veto. An interval 
of ten days occurred between sentence and execu- 
tion, in pursuance of an order of Tiberius made in 
A.D. 22. But up to that time the sentence was car- 
ried out immediately after being passed, even in 
capital cases. Capital punishment had in the re- 
publican times been practically abolished, but was 
at once reinstated under the imperial régime. The 
emperor himself usually exercised his jurisdiction 
only over his own procurators and the higher offi- 
cers of the army, notably in the case of strictly 
military offences. He acted as sole judge even 
when he invited the assistance of a jury (consili- 
um). No formal act of accusation was required. 
Actions which he was unwilling to settle himself 
he would generally hand over to the quaestiones or 
the senatorial tribunals. The power of inflicting 
sentence of death on Roman citizens was confined 
originally to the emperor and Senate; but in later 
times the emperor, by a special mandate, trans- 
ferred it for purposes of provincial administration 
to the governors of the provinces, whose jurisdic- 
tion extended to all citizens, with the exception 
of the high military officers, senators, and the de- 
curiones of a municipium. (See DecurrIO.) The 
criminal jurisdiction in Rome and its neighbour- 
hood for a radius of 100 miles was given to the 
praefectus urbi, whose court ended by becoming 
the chief criminal court in the capital. The rest 
of Italy was placed under the jurisdiction of the 
praefect of the Praetorian Guard. From the de- 
cision of these representatives of the imperial au- 
thority an appeal was allowed to the emperor. 
But, after the third century A.D., the appeal most- 
ly came before the praefect of the body-guard, 
whose judgment was generally final. The sena- 
torial court came finally to acting only on the mo- 
tion of the emperor. 

The Roman civil jurisdiction, like the criminal, 
belonged originally to the king, from whom it 
passed to the consuls. With them it remained 
until a special magistracy, the praetorship, was 
instituted for it. (See PRaETOR.) According to 
ancient usage, the highest judicial authorities did 
not superintend the case from beginning to end. 
Their action was usually confined to the preparation 
of the case and such measures as its course made 
absolutely necessary, as (supposing their inter- 
ference was required) in ordering execution of sen- 
tence. The investigation proper, and the passing 
of judgment, they as a rule handed over (with the 
consent of the parties) either to a single judge (see 
IUDEX) or recuperatores (see RECUPERATORES) ap- 
pointed for the occasion, or to the judicial collegia 
of the iudices decemviri and centumviri, appointed, 
independently of special cases, for the whole year. 
As an introduction of the case, the suitor (petitor) 
was required to bring the defendant (reus) before 
the tribunal of the magistrate (in ius). In the case 
of the praetor, this would be his tribunal in the 
Forum. If the accused failed either to obey the 
personal summons of the prosecutor (in ius vocatio) 
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or to appear by his representative (vindex), the pros- 
ecutor could, after calling a witness to attest that 
his summons was in order, take him before the 
praetor by force. In later time, to meet the cases 
in which the accused was unable to answer the 
summons immediately, the vadimoniwm was intro- 
duced. This was a promise, given by the accused 
on the security of sureties, that he would appear 
in court on a certain day, or if he failed would pay 
a sum of money, the amount of which depended 
on the nature of the question in dispute. The pro- 
ceedings in iure, or before the magistrate, took 
place according to certain definite formal rules, 
the so-called legis actiones, the commonest of which 
was the actio sacramenti. This was accompanied 
by the utterance of a solemn formula partly by the 
magistrate, partly by the parties, and by certain 
symbolical acts. The smallest departure from the 
traditional formula involved the loss of the suit. 
The trial thus commenced, the next step was the 
iudicis datio, or appointment of a judge to try it. 
The case came on before the appointed iudex (in 
iudicio) on a day appointed. It was first shortly 
stated ; the parties or their advocates made their 
speeches, the evidence was tested and judgment 
pronounced. See Actio; IUDEX. 

The cumbrous machinery of the legis actiones 
gave way afterwards, in all cases but a few, to the 
procedure of formula. The formula was a docu- 
ment written out by the praetor, in which he, af- 
ter hearing the parties, summed up the points of 
the accusation and the replies of the accused, ap- 
pointed the judge, and gave him the materials for 
investigation and judgment. The proceedings in 
iudicio were then opened with the production of 
the formula. The question of the debt being set- 
tled, the judge proceeded to make a valuation of 
the object in dispute, in case a definite amount 
had not been mentioned in the formula. On the 
procedure in case of default, see CONTUMACIA. 
The judgment was irreversible. It was only in 
certain exceptional cases, notably if it appeared 
that any deception or force had been employed, 
that the magistrate who had appointed the judge, 
or his successor in office, could set it aside by res- 
titutio in integrum. If the condemned party refused 
to make the payment, the magistrate who had pre- 
pared the case could order personal arrest or seiz- 
ure of goods. See Manus Inrectio and BoNOoRUM 
EMPTIO. 

The only weapon against abuse of judicial au: 
thority in the republican age was the right of ap- 
peal to a magistrate with the power of veto. See 
APPELLATIO ; PROVOCATIO. 

The system of civil jurisdiction continued to ex- 
ist in the imperial period, though with many mod- 
ifications in detail, until the third century a.p. 
After that, the exceptional procedure (extra ordi- 
nem), in which the magistrate superintended the 
case till its conclusion and pronounced judgment 
at the end of it, became the usual one. The em- 
peror, as supreme judge, had the power of decid- 
ing every case, criminal or otherwise, if his deci- 
sion was appealed to. Further, he could interfere 
by his decree during the course of the trial, and 
either quash the verdict himself, or lay the appeal 
for decision before an authority constituted by him- 
self for the purpose. In later times this authority 
was the praefectus wrbi. A further appeal from 
this authority back to the emperor was allowed. 

Jug. See Urcrus. 


JUGGLER 


Juggler. See CIRCULATOR. 
Julian Calendar. See CaLENDARIUM. 
July. See CALENDARIUM. 
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LABARUM 
June. See CALENDARIUM. 
Jurisprudence. See IURISPRUDENTIA, 


Jury. See IupIcus. 


K 


For Greek and Latin words commencing with | 
K, and for K as a symbol, see under C. 


Kammermeister, JOACHIM. See CAMERARIUS. 
Keel. See Navis. 
Keg. See Dorium. 


Kettle. See AreNuM; CaccaBus; CoRTINA. 
Key. See CLavis. 

Kiln. See Ficrirk; Fornax. 

King. See REx. 


Kissing, RIGHT OF. 
Kitchen. 
Kitchen-gardens. 


See CoGnatTt, 
See CULINA. 

See Horrus. 
Knapsack. See PERA; SARCINA. 
Knights. See Equirss; HIppets. 
Knives. See Cuntmr. 

Knob. See Buna. 


Koppa. See C at the beginning. 


L 


L (A), as a symbol. 

Ix GREEK.—A=Aovxtos or Aevxios. The Lace- 
daemonians bore A upon their shields, as the 
Sicyonians = and the Messenians M. (See CLIPEUS, 
and cf. Eupolis, Frag. Incert. 37; Theopomp.[com. ] 
Frag. Incert.16.) Asa numeral it stands for 11 (old 
system), or 30. A=30,000. 

In Latrn.—L=latum, legio, lex, libertus, libra- 
rius, locus, Lucius. 

L-A-D-D=libens animo donum dat. 

L:-B=libertus bonus. 

L-C=laticlavius, locus concessus. 

L-D=libens dat, libero damno, locum dedit 
(loco dato, locus datus)—very frequent. 

L-F=Latinae fuerunt, laudabilis femina, liberti 
fecerunt. 

L-L=legatus legionis, libens laetus, liberto liber- 
tae, librarius legati (legionis), Lucii (duo). 

L-M=libens merito, libertus mens, ludus mag- 
nus. 

L-P = Liber pater, libertus patrono, libens posuit. 

L-R:-P=legas rogo praeteriens. 

L:-V=luna quinta. 

L-V-S=libens votum solvit. 

L:D-D-C-F-C=locus datus decreto collegii fa- 
brum centurionum. 

L:D-D-D-D-D=loco dato decreto decurionum 
dono dederunt. 

L-F-D-D=1ndos fecerunt decurionum decreto. 

L:L:P:-E=libertis libertabus posterisque eorum. 

L-P-P-P=loco publico pecunia publica. 


Labarum (AdBapoy and AaBovpor). The sacred 
banner or standard borne before the Roman em- 
perors in war from the time of Constantine. It is 
described as a long pike intersected by a trans- 
verse beam. A silken veil, of a purple colour, 
hung down from the beam, and was adorned with 
precious stones, and curiously inwrought with the 
images of the reigning monarch and his children. 
The summit of the pike supported a crown of 
gold, which enclosed the monogram at once ex- 
pressive of the figure of the cross, and the two 
initial letters (X and P) of the name of Christ. 
The safety of the Labarum was intrusted to fifty 


guards of approved valour and fidelity. In the 
Second Civil War, Licinius felt the power of this 
consecrated banner, the sight of which, in the 
stress of battle, animated the soldiers of Constan- 
tine with an invincible enthusiasm, and scattered 
terror and dismay through the adverse legions. 
Eusebius ( Vit. Const. i. 2,7 foll.) introduces the 
Labarum before the Italian expedition of Con- 
stantine; but his narrative seems to indicate that 
it was never shown at the head of an army till 
Constantine, about ten years afterwards, declared 
himself the enemy of Licinius and the deliverer 
of the Church. The Christian emperors, who re- 
spected the example of Constan- 
tine, displayed in all their military 
expeditions the standard of the 
cross; but when the successors 
of Theodosius had ceased to ap- 
pear in person at the head of 
their armies, the Labarum was 
deposited as a venerable but 
useless relic in the palace of 
Constantinople. Its form is still 
preserved on the medals of the 
Flavian family; and there is ex- 
tant a medal of the emperor Con- 
stantius, where the standard of 
the Labarum is accompanied with 
these memorable words: “ By this 
sign thou shalt conquer.” 

The history of this standard is 
a curious one. A contemporary 
writer (Caecilius) affirms that in 
the night which preceded the last 
battle against Maxentius (A.D. 
312), Constantine was admonish- 
ed in a dream to inscribe the shields of his soldiers 
with the “celestial sign of God,” the sacred mon- 
ogram of the name of Christ; that he executed the 
command, and that his obedience was rewarded by a 
decisive victory at the Milvian bridge. The dream 
of Constantine may be naturally explained either 
by the enthusiasm or the policy of the emperor. 
While his anxiety for the approaching day, which 
must decide the fate of the Empire, was suspended 


Labarum. 


LABDACIDAE 


by a short and interrupted slumber, the revered 
form of the Saviour and the well-known symbol 
of his religion might forcibly offer themselves to 
the active fancy of a prince who reverenced the 
name, and had, perhaps, secretly implored the 
power of the God of the Christians. As readily, 
on the other hand, might a consummate statesman 
indulge himself in the use of one of those military 
stratagems, one of those pious frauds, which Philip 
and Sertorius had employed with such art and 
effect. 

The account given by Eusebius, however, is dif- 
ferent from this. According to his statement, Con- 
stantine is reported to have seen with his own 
eyes the luminous trophy of the cross placed above 


the meridian sun, and inscribed with the following 


words in Greek: "Ev rovr@ vika. This appearance 
in the sky astonished the whole army, as well as 
the emperor himself, who was yet undetermined 
in the choice of a religion; but his astonishment 
was converted into faith by the vision of the 
ensuing night. The Saviour appeared before his 
eyes, and displayed the same celestial sign of the 
cross, directing Constantine to frame a similar 
standard, and to march, with an assurance of vic- 
tory, against Maxentins and all his enemies. 

The form of the Labarum and monogram may 
be seen, as we have already said, on the medals of 
the Flavian family. The etymology of the term 
itself has given rise to many conflicting opinions. 
Some derive the name from labor; others from 
evAdBea, “reverence”; others from AauBavew, “to 
take”; and others, again, from Addvupa, “ spoils.” 
One writer makes Labarum to be like S8.P.Q.R., 
only a notatio, or combination of initials to 
represent an equal number of terms; and thus, 
L.A.B.A.R.V.M. will stand for Legionum aquila By- 
zantium antiqua Roma wrbe mutavit. 


Labdacidae (AaBdaxida). See LABDACUS. 


Labdacides (AafSdaxidns). A name given to 
Oedipus as descended from Labdacus. See Oxrpr- 
PUS. 

Labdacus (AdSsakos). 
Nycteis, the daughter of Nycteus, king of Thebes. 
His father and mother died during his childhood, 
and he was left to the care of Nycteus, who, at his 
death, left his kingdom in the hands of Lycus, 
with orders to restore it to Labdacus as soon as 
of age. On succeeding to the throne, Labdacus, 
like Pentheus (q. v.), opposed the cult of Bacchus, 
and underwent a similar fate. He was father to 
Laius, and his descendants were called Labdaci- 
dae. See Laius. 

Labdalum (AdBdadov). See SYRACUSAE. 


Labeates. A warlike people in Dalmatia, whose 
chief town was Scodra, and in whose territory was 
the Labeatis Palus (Lake of Seutari), through 
which the river Barbana (Bogana) runs. 


Label. See SCHEDA; TITULUS. 


Labeo, Antistius. (1) A Roman jurist, one of 
the murderers of Iulius Caesar. He put an end to 
his life after the battle of Philippi, B.c. 42. (2) 
A son of the preceding, and a still more eminent 
jurist. He adopted the republican opinions of his 
father, and was in consequence disliked by Augus- 
tus. It is probable that the Labeone insanior of 
Horace was a stroke levelled against the jurist in 
order to please the emperor. Labeo wrote a large 
number of works, which are cited in the Digest. 
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A son of Polydorus by | 


LABICI 


He was the founder of one of the two great legal 
schools spoken of under IURISPRUDENTIA. He died 
A.D. 17. 

Laberius, Decimus. A Roman knight of good 
family, born about B.c. 107. He was famed for his 
talent in writing mimes, in the composition of 
which productions he occasionally amused himself. 
He was at length requested by Iulius Caesar, in 
B.C. 45, to appear on the stage and act the mimes 
which he had written (Macrob. Sat. ii.7). Laberius 
was sixty years of age when this occurrence took 
place. Aware that the entreaties of a dictator 
were equivalent to commands, he complied; but, 
in the prologue to the first piece which he acted, 
he complained bitterly to the audience of the deg- 
radation to which he had been subjected. The 
whole prologue, consisting of twenty-nine lines, 
which have been preserved by Macrobius, is writ- 
ten in a lofty vein and with all the high spirit of a 
Roman citizen. He is said to have represented the 
feigned character with inimitable grace and spirit; 
yet in the course of the performance he could not 
refrain from expressing strong sentiments of free- 
dom and detestation of tyranny. In one of the 
scenes he personated a Syrian slave; and, while 
escaping from the lash of his master, he exclaimed, 


‘Porro, Quirites, libertatem perdidimus ;”’ 
and shortly after he added, 


‘“Necesse est multos timeat quem multi timent,’’ 
? 


on which the whole audience turned their eyes 
towards Caesar, who was present in the theatre 
(Macrob.1.c.). It was not merely to entertain the 
people, who would have been as well amused with 
the representation of any other actor; nor to 
wound the private feeling of Laberius that Caesar 
forced him on the stage. His sole object was to 
degrade the Roman knighthood, to subdue their 
spirit of independence, and to strike the people 
with a sense of his unlimited sway. This policy 
formed part of the same system which afterwards 
led him to persuade a senator to fight in the ranks 
of the gladiators. Though Laberius complied with 
the wishes of Caesar in exhibiting himself on the 
stage, and acquitted himself with ability as a mi- 
metic actor, it would appear that the dictator had 
been hurt and offended by the freedoms which he 


| used in the course of the representation, and, either 


on this or some subsequent oceasion, bestowed the 
dramatic crown on Publilius Syrus in preference 
to the Roman knight. Laberius submitted with 
good grace to this fresh humiliatien ; he pretended 
to regard it merely as the ordinary chance of the- 
atric competition. He did not long survive, how- 
ever, this double mortification, but retired from 
Rome, and died at Puteoli about ten months after 
the assassination of Caesar. The titles and frag- 
ments of forty-three of the mimes of Laberius are 
still extant; but, excepting the prologue already 
cited, none is important. They will be found col- 
lected in Ribbeck’s Comicorum Romanorum Frag- 
menta, pp. 279-302 (Leipzig, 1873). 


Labials. 


Labici, Lavici, or Labicum. The modern Co- 
lonna; an ancient town in Latium, on a hill of the 
Alban mountain, fifteen miles southeast of Rome, 
west of Praenesté, and northeast of Tusculum. It 
was taken by the Romans B.c. 418, and by them 
colonized (Livy, iii. 25; iv. 45). 


See GRIMM’s Law. 


LABIENUS 


Labieénus. (1) Tirus, one of Caesar’s lieuten- 
ants in the Gallic war. In the beginning of the 
civil war he left Caesar for Pompey (B. C. iii. 13), 
escaped from the battle of Pharsalia, and was killed 
in that at Munda (B. H.31). Labienus appears to 
have parted with almost all his former success on 
abandoning the side of his old commander. (2) 
QUINTUS, a son of the preceding, who inherited all 
his father’s hatred of the party of Caesar. After 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, he refused to 
submit to the triumvirs, and retired to Parthia, 
where he was invested with a military command, 
and proved very serviceable to his new allies in 
their contests with the Romans. He was made 
prisoner in Cilicia, and probably put to death. 
Labienus caused medals to be struck, having on 
the obverse his head, with this legend, Q. LaBir- 
Nus PARTHICUS IMPER., and on the reverse a 
horse caparisoned after the Parthian manner. (3) 
Titus, an orator and author of the time of Augus- 
tus, who distinguished himself by his bitter oppo- 
sition to the imperial régime. The Senate decreed 
that his writiugs should be publicly burned; where- 
upon he shut himself up in his ancestral tomb and 
died there, about A.D. 12 (Suet. Cal. 16). 


Laborinus Campus. See PHLEGRAEI CAMPI. 
Labours of Heracles. See HERACLEs. 


Labraddeus (AaSpadevs). A surname of Zeus at 
Labranda near Mylassa in Caria. The name was 
derived, according to Plutarch, from Ad8pus, the 
Lydian term for a hatchet, which the statue of 
Zeus held in its hand, and which had been offered 
up by Arselis of Mylassa from the spoils of Can- 
daules, king of Lydia (Plat. Quaest. Gr.). 


Labranda (ra AdSpavéa). A town in Caria to 
the north of Mylae, celebrated for its temple of 
Zeus Stratios or Labrandenus. 


Labronis Portus or Portus Herctlis Liburni. 
A harbour of Etruria, below the mouth of the Ar- 
nus. It is now Livorno (Leghorn). Cicero calls 
it Portus Labronis (Ad @. frat. ii. 6). 

Labrum. See BALNEAE, p. 191. 


Labynétus (AaSvvnros). A name common to 
several of the Babylonian monarchs, seems to have 
been a title rather than a proper name. The Laby- 
netus mentioned by Herodotus (i. 74) as arranging 
a peace between Cyaxares and Alyattes is the same 
with Nebuchadnezzar. The Labynetus mentioned 
by Herodotus (i. 77) as a contemporary of Cyrus 
and Croesus is the same with the Belshazzar of 
the prophet Daniel. By other writers he is called 
Nabonadius or Nabonidus. He was the last king 
of Babylon. 

Labyrinthus (AaSvpwos). A name given to a 
species of structure full of intricate passages and 
windings, so that when once entered, it is next to 
impossible for an individual to extricate himself 
without the assistance of a guide. The origin of 
the term will be considered at the close of the ar- 
ticle. There were four very famous labyrinths 
among the ancients—one in Egypt near the Lake 
Moeris, another in Crete, a third at Lemnos, and a 
fourth near Clusium in Italy. (1) THE EGYPTIAN. 
This was situated in Lower Egypt, near Lake Moe- 
ris, and in the vicinity of Arsinoé or Crocodilopo- 
lis. The accounts which the ancient writers give 
of it are very different from each other. Herod- 
otus, who saw the structure itself, assigns to it 
twelve courts (Herod. ii. 148). Pliny, whose descrip- 
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tion is much more highly coloured and marvellous 
than the former’s, makes the number sixteen (H. N. 
xxxvi. 19); while Strabo, who, like Herodotus, be- 
held the very structure, gives the number of courts 
as twenty-seven. The following imperfect sketch, 
drawn from these different sources, may give some 
idea of the magnitude and nature of this singular 
structure: A large edifice, divided, most proba- 
bly, into twelve separate palaces, stretched along 
with a succession of splendid apartments, spacious 
halls, ete., the whole adorned with columns, gigan- 
tie statues, richly carved hieroglyphics, and every 
other appendage of Egyptian art. With the north- 
ern side of the structure were connected six courts, 
and the same number with the southern. These 
were open places surrounded by lofty walls, and 
paved with large slabs of stone. Around these 
courts ran a vast number of the most intricate 
passages, lower than the corresponding parts of 
the main building; and around all these again 
was thrown a large wall, affording only one en- 
trance into the Labyrinth ; while at the other end, 
where the Labyrinth terminated, was a pyramid 
forty fathoms high, with large figures carved on 
it, and a subterraneous way leading within. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, the whole structure con- 
tained 3000 chambers, 1500 above ground, and as 
many below. The historian informs us that he 
went through all the rooms above the surface of 
the earth, but that he was not allowed by the 
Egyptians who kept the place to examine the sub- 
terraneous apartments, because in these were the 
bodies of the sacred crocodiles and of the kings 
who had built the Labyrinth. “The upper part, 
however,” remarks the historian, “ which I care- 
fully viewed, seems to surpass the art of men; for 
the passages through the buildings and the varie- 
ty of windings afforded me a thousand occasions 
of wonder, as I passed from a hall to a chamber, 
and from the chamber to other buildings, and from 
chambers into halls. All the roofs and walls with- 
in are of stone, but the walls are further adorned 
with figures of sculpture. The halls are surround- 
ed with pillars of white stone, very closely fitted.” 

According to Herodotus, the Labyrinth was built 
by twelve kings, who at one time reigned over 
Egypt, and it was intended as a public monument 
of their common reign (Herod. ii. 148). Others 
make it to have been constructed by Psammeti- 
chus alone, who was one of the twelve; others 
again, by Ismandes or Petosuchis. Mannert assigns 
it to Memuon. Opinions are also divided as to the 
object of this singular structure. Some regard it 
as a burial-place for the kings and sacred croco- 
diles, an opinion very prevalent among the an- 
cients. Others view it as a kind of Egyptian Pan- 
theon. Others, again, make it to have been a place 
of assembly for the deputies sent by each of the 
twelve nomes of Egypt; while another class think 
that the Egyptian Mysteries were celebrated here. 
According to Galterer, however, the Labyrinth was 
an architectural symbolical representation of the 
zodiac and the course of the sun through the same. 
The twelve palaces are the twelve zodiacal signs ; 
the one half of the building above ground and the 
other below is a symbol of the course of the sun 
above and below the horizon. 

As regards the name Labyrinth itself, much 
diversity of opinion exists. By a sort of anti- 
phrasis it was formerly derived dé rod py AaBeww 
Ovpay, from its diffieulty of egress; but very prob- 
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ably from Aavpa (AaFpa), “a passage-way ;” the 
termination being found in such words as pnpwOos, 
idxwOos. Others, finding in Manetho that an Egyp- 
tian king, named Lachares or Labaris, had erected 
the structure in question, make the term equivalent 
to “the abode of Labaris.” Brugsch regards it as 
the corruption of an Egyptian word meaning “ the 
building at the entrance to a reservoir” (Hgypt 
under the Pharaohs). 

The position of the Egyptian Labyrinth is clear- 
ly indicated by the words of Herodotus, “a little 
above the Lake Moeris.” It is now certain that 
the remains of the Labyrinth must be sought for 
near Sakkara in the district called Fayfim. Vast 
piles of rubbish are here to be seen, and the de- 
struction is supposed to be owing to the Arabs, 
who may have thought that treasures were con- 
cealed under ground here. The ruins were first 
carefully explored, and an imperfect idea of their 
original plan made out by the Prussian expedition 
of 1843, of which Prof. Lepsius was the head. More 
recent expeditions are those of Mr. Petrie, to whose 
work the reader is referred (Hawdra, Biahma, and 
Arsinoé [1889]). 

(2) For an account of the CRETAN and ETRURIAN 
labyrinths, consult the articles PORSENA and THE- 
SEUS respectively. 


Lacedaemon (Aaxedaiyowyv). (1) A son of Zeus 
and Taygeté, the daughter of Atlas, who married 
Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas, by whom he had 
Amyelas, Asiné, and Eurydicé, the wife of Acrisius. 
He was the first who introduced the worship of the 
Charites into Laconia, and who built them a tem- 
ple. From Lacedaemon and his wife the capital 
of Laconia was called Lacedaemon and Sparta 
(Apollod. iii. 10; Hyg. Fab. 155). (2) A city of the 
Peloponnesus, the capital 
of Laconia, called also 
Sparta. See SPARTA. 


Lacedaemonii (Aake- 
daizdviot) and Lacedae- 
moénes_ (Aakcdaipoves ). 
The inhabitants of Lace- 
daemon. See SPARTA, 


Lacédas (Aaxnéas) or 
Leocedes. A king of 
Argos, father of Melas 
(Herod. vi. 127). 


Lacerna (practically 
identical with the Greek 
xAapvs). The Latin term 
for a coarse, dark-colour- 
ed cloak, fastened on the 
shoulder by a _ brooch, 
which was in use as a 
protection against rain. 
It was provided with a 
hood. In later times the 
name was given to a 
light and elegant mantle, 
either white or dyed in 
Tyrian purple, which was 
worn over the toga to complete the costume at 
games or other outdoor occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, who forbade its use in the Forum or 
Circus, it formed part of the military uniform. It 
wasafterwards commonly worn even in Rome itself. 


Lacerna. 


(From the Column 
of Trajan. ) 


Lacetani. A people in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
at the foot of the Pyrenees. 
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Lachares (Aaxdpys). An Athenian popular 
leader who in B.C. 296 made himself supreme in 
Athens at the time when that city was besieged 
by Demetrius. When the city was about to capit- 
ulate, Lachares escaped to Thebes with a great 
treasure, and was there murdered for his wealth 
(Pausan. i. 25, 7). 


Laches (Adyns). 
at the battle of Mantinea, B.c. 418. 
Plato bears hisname. See PLATO. 


Lachésis (Adyeovs). One of the Fates. 
MOERAE, 


Lachmann, Kart KONRAD FRIEDRICH WIL- 
HELM. One of the greatest of modern philologists 
and text-critics, born at Brunswick, March 4, 
1793. He began his studies at the Katharineum 
in Brunswick, and at once showed an extraordi- 
nary aptitude for classical literature and linguis- 
tics. In 1809 he entered the University of Leipzig, 
where he studied philology and theology, soon, 
however, transferring himself to the University 
of Gottingen, where the stimulating influence of 
Heyne and Dissen powerfully affected his intel- 
lectual development. Besides working hard at 
classical philology, he pursued with much ardour 
the scientific study of Italian, English, and Old 
German. In 1815, carried away by the patriotic 
enthusiasm which swept over Germany, he enlisted 
as a volunteer in the army which in that year 
marched upon Paris; but he had no part in active 
fighting. 

In 1816 he took the position of assistant master 
in the Friedrich Werder Gymnasium at Berlin, 
and, soon after, habilitated at the University of 
that place, publishing a dissertation on the Nibe- 
lungennoth, and almost simultaneously an edition 
of Propertius. Receiving an appointment as mas- 
ter in the Fridericianum of Kénigsberg, he assisted 
his colleague Képke in editing Rudolf yon Mon- 
fort’s text of Barlaam and Josaphat (1818), and also 
in preparing notes for an edition of Walther von 
der Vogelweide. In January, 1818, he was ap- 
pointed Professor Extraordinarius of Classical 
Philology in the University of Kénigsberg, where 
he had Lobeck for a colleague, and where he also 
lectured on Middle High German literature and 
Old German grammar. In 1824, having received 
leave of absence for this purpose, he devoted 
some time to a thorough search through the libra- 
ries of Germany, especially of Southern Germany, 
for unpublished material relating to these subjects. 
In February, 1825, he was called to the University 
of Berlin as Professor Extraordinarius of Classical 
and German Philology, and in 1827 was promoted 
to Professor Ordinarius. He died March 13, 1851. 

Lachmann was one of the most truly scientific 
scholars that Germany has eyer produced, and 
possessed a mind of singular originality, sagacity, 
and subtle power. In both classical and German- 
ic philology, and in New Testament criticism as 
well, his independent work has justly been styled 
“epoch-making.” “His influence,” says Nettle- 
ship, “on the general course of philological study 
has probably been greater than that of any single 
man during the present century. Many scholars 
who never saw him, and to whom he is only known 
by his books, have been inspired by the extraordi- 
nary impulse which he gave to critical methods. 
Greek, Latin, and German philology have alike 
felt the touch of the magician.” 


An Athenian general who fell 
A dialogue of 


See 


LACIA 


His chief classical works are the following: 
Editions of Propertius (1816), Catullus (1829), Ti- 
bullus (1829), Genesis (1834), Terentianus Maurus 
(1836), Babrius (1845), Avianus (1845), Gaius (1841— 
1842), the Agrimensores Romani (1848-52), Lucilius, 
and, above all, Lucretius (1850). Of this last great 
work, Professor Munro has justly said that it is 
“a work which will be a landmark for scholars 
as long as the Latin language continues to be 
studied.” In his Betrachtungen iiber die Ilias 
(1837, 1841), he attempted to show that the Iliad 
consists of sixteen independent “lays” that were 
subsequently enlarged and altered. (See HomE- 
Rus.) In New Testament criticism he first carried 
out the plan first put forth by Richard Bentley 
(q. v.) of restoring the ancient readings current in 
the Eastern MSS., using the Latin authorities (and 
West Greek) as evidence in case of a divergence 
of readings in the oldest Eastern MSS. His smaller 
edition of the New Testament appeared in 1831 (3d 
ed. 1846); the larger one, in two volumes (Novum 
Testamentum Graece et Latine), in the preparation 
of which he was aided by Philip Buttmann, in 
1842-50. 
literature it is not necessary to speak here. Lach- 
mann’s life has been written by M. Hertz, Karl 
Lachmann, eine Biographie (Berlin, 1851); and see 
Bursian, Geschichte der class. Philol., ete., pp. 789- 
800 (Munich, 1883). 

Lacia (Aaxia) or Laciadae (Aaxidéda:). 
of Attica belonging to the tribe Oeneis. 


Lacinia. A surname of Iuno, from her temple 
at Lacinium in Italy. 


Lacinia. The angular extremity of the toga, 


A deme 


Of his work in Germanic philology aud | 
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one end of which was thrown over the left shoulder. | 


See Toga. 

Lacinium (Aakiviov dxpov). A promontory on 
the eastern coast of Bruttium, a few miles south 
of Croton, and forming the western boundary of 
the Tarentine Gulf. It possessed a celebrated tem- 
ple of Iuno, who was worshipped here under the 
surname of Lacinia. The ruins of this temple have 
given the modern name to the promontory, Capo 
delle Colonne. 


Lacmon (Adxyoyv) or Lacmus (Adkyos). The 


northern part of Mount Pindus, in which the river 1244), hy Migne in vols. vi. and vii. of his Patro- 


Aotis takes its origin (Herod. ix. 92). 


Lacobriga. (1) A town of Spain, near the Sac- | 


rum Promontorium, now Lagoa (Mela, iii.1). (2) 
A town of Spain, among the Vaccaei, now Lobera 
(Pliny, H. N. iii. § 4). 


man writers Laconia. A country of the Pelopon- 


Messenia on the west, and Arcadia and Argolis on 
the north. The extent of Laconia from east to 
west, where it reached farthest, was 1° 45’, but it 
became narrower towards the north, and its extent 
from north to south was about fifty miles, As the 
southern parts were encompassed by the sea, and 
the east and northeast parts by the Sinus Argoli- 
cus, it had a great number of promontories, the 
chief of which were those of Malea and Taenarum, 
now Capes Malio and Matapan, The sea-coast of 
Laconia was furnished with a considerable num- 
ber of seaports, towns, and commodious harbours, 
the chief of which were Trinnassus, Acria, Gytheum, 
and Epidaurus. The Laconian coasts were famous 
for yielding a shellfish (murex) whence was ob- 


/upon the faith made by two pagan writers. 
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tained a beautiful purple dye, inferior only to that 
which was brought from the Red Sea and Pho- 
nicia. The mountains of Laconia were numerous, 
the most famous being Taygetus. The principal 
river was the Eurotas, on which stood the capital, 
Sparta or Lacedaemon. The soil was very rich, 
especially in the low grounds, and, being well wa- 
tered, was excellent for pasture; but the number 
of its mountains and hills prevented its being 
tilled so well as it might otherwise have been. 
See SPARTA. 


Laconicum ()akwyikdy). A species of dry 
sweating-bath, introduced from Greece by the Ro- 
mans towards the end of the Republic. See Bat- 
NEAE, p. 191. 


Laconicus Sinus (KéAmos Aakovixds). A gulf 
in the south of the Peloponnesus, into which the 
Eurotas falls. 


Lactantius. (1) FrRMIANUs (in some MSS. called 
Lucius CakcILius or Caxiius). An eminent 
Christian writer of the early part of the fourth 
century, whose birthplace is uncertain. He taught 
rhetoric at Nicomedia in Bithynia, and it was 
probably there that he became converted to Chris- 
tianity. About the year 313 he was invited by 
Constantine the Great to act as tutor to his son 
Crispus. He died about 325. His chief work is a 
defence of Christianity, in seven books, entitled 
Institutiones Divinae, written in reply to an attack 
He 
also wrote treatises De Ira Dei and De Opificio 
Dei, the latter being an account of anthropology 
from the Christian standpoint. A fourth book, by 
some not credited to him, is entitled De Mortibus 
Persecutorum, in which he tries to show that all the 
persecutors of the Christians have met with vio- 
lent deaths. There exists, also, an epitome of the 
Institutiones Divinae, made by Lactantius. His 
Latinity is so pure that he is styled “the Christian 
Cicero.” During the Middle Ages his writings 
were extremely popular, and the MSS. of them 
are very numerous. The first book ever printed 
in Italy (1465) was a Lactantius. The earlier texts 
are enumerated by Dufresnoy in bis edition (2 vols. 
1748). Lactantius has also been edited by Gers- 
dorf, in the Bibl. Pat. Eccles. Lat. (Leipzig, 1842— 


logia (Paris, 1844); and by Lanbmannand§. Brandt 
(Vienna, 1891). On his life, see P. Brandt, Das Le- 
ben des Lactantius (Vienna, 1890), (2) PLacipus. 
The author of a collection of scholia on the The- 
bais of Statius, probably the same as the glossator 


Laconica (Aaxovixy, sc. yj), called by the Ro- | Luctatius (?) Placidus, who has left a book of 


| glosses with Latin commentaries, 


nesus, situated at its southern extremity, having ly on Plautus and Lucilius. 


They are chief- 
See Goetz, De Placidi 
Glossis (Jena, 1886), Onions in the (Eng.) Journal 
of Philology, xi. 75, xii. 77, and xv. 167; and the ar- 
ticle GLOSSA. 

Lactarius. See PisvTor. 

Lactarius Mons or Lactis Mons. A mountain 
in Campania near which the eunuch Narses de- 
feated the Goths in A.D, 553. 

Lactina. The name given to a gap found in 
classical MSS., and due to erasures, accidental ob- 
literations, the tearing of the pages, loss of pages, 
etc. On the importance of the lacunae as a means 
of determining the “family” to which a MS. be- 
longs, see TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Lacunaria, Lacuaria, or Laquearia. The Latin 


LACUS 


name for the panelled ceilings of rooms which 
were formed by placing planks across the beams 
of the roof, whereby hollow spaces were produced. 
These spaces were covered with wood or ivory, or 
ornamented with sculptured reliefs or pictures; 
occasionally they were even gilded or inlaid with 
plates of gold (Hor. Carm. ii. 18,1). In banquet- 
ing-rooms they were sometimes so formed that 
the panels could be slipped aside to let flowers, 
wreaths, and other complimentary presents fall in 
showers on the guests below. See Suet. Nero, 31; 
and the article PALATIUM. 

Lacus. (1) See Fons. (2) A bath (Ban) into 
which the armourer plunged the hot iron to give it 
a greater hardness (Verg. Georg. iv. 172). See 
Bliimner, Technologic, iv. 342-350. 

Lacydes (Aaxvdys). A philosopher of Cyrené, 
who filled the chair of the Platonic School at Ath- 
ens after the death of Arcesilaiis. He assumed 
this office about the year B.c. 245. He is said to 
have been the founder of a new school, not because 
he introduced any new doctrines, but because he 
changed the place of instruction, and held his 
school in the garden of Attalus, still, however, 
within the limits of the Academic grove. He died 
of a palsy occasioned by excessive drinking about 
B.C. 215 (Diog. Laért. iv. 59 foll.; Aelian, V. H. ii. 41). 


Ladas (Addas). A swift runner of Laconia, 
whose speed became proverbial. There were 
statues to him in Argos and Arcadia (Pausan. ii. 
19,7; Catull. lv. 25; Juv. xiii. 97). 

Ladders. See SCALAE. 

Ladé (Addy). An island off the west coast of 


Caria, opposite to Miletus and to the bay into 
which the Maeander falls (Herod. vi. 8). 

Ladle. See CocLzar; CyaTHus; TRULLA. 

Ladon (Addoy). (1) A dragon sprung from Ty- 
phon and Echidna (or from Phoreys and Ceto). 
He guarded the golden apples of the Hesperides, 
but was slain by Heracles. See HERACLES; HEs- 
PHRIDES. (2) The husband of Stymphalis and 
father of Daphné and Metopé. 

Ladon (Addy). (1) A river in Arcadia, rising 
near Clitor, and falling into the Alpheus, between 
Heraea and Phrixa. (2) A small river in Elis, 
rising on the frontiers of Achaia, and falling into 
the Peneus, 

Laeétani. A people on the eastern coast of 
Hispania Tarraconensis, near the mouth of the 
river Rubricatus, the same as the Laletani, whose 
country, Laletania, produced good wine, and whose 
chief town was Barcino. 


Laelaps (AaiAayy). The storm-wind, personified 
as the swift dog, which Procris had received from 
Artemis and gave to her husband, Cephalus. 
When the Teumessian fox was sent to punish the 
Thebans, Cephalus sent the dog Laelaps against 
the fox. The dog overtook the fox, but Zeus 
changed both animals into a stone, which was 
shown in the neighbourhood of Thebes. See Hyg. 
Fab. 28; Ovid, Met. vii. 771; and TxuMessus. 

‘aelianus. One of the Thirty Tyrants, who 
was proclaimed emperor in Gaul (4.p. 267), but 
was slain in the course of a few months by his 
own soldiers, who then set up Victorinus in his 
stead (Eutrop. ix. 7). 

Laelius, Gaius, 


(L) The friend of Scipio Afri- 
canus the elder. 


He fought under the latter in 
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almost all his campaigns. He was consul B.C. 
190. (2) Surnamed SaPrens, son of the preceding: 
His intimacy with Scipio Africanus the younger 
was as remarkable as his father’s friendship with 
the elder, and it obtained an imperishable monu- 
ment in Cicero’s treatise, Laelius sive de Amicitia. 
He was born about 186; was tribune of the plebs 
in 151, praetor in 145, and consul in 140. He was 
celebrated for his love of literature and philoso- 
phy, and cultivated the society and friendship of 
the philosopher Panaetius, of the historian Po- 
lybius, and of the poets Terence and Lucilius. 
Laelius is the principal interlocutor in Cicero’s 
dialogue De Amicitia, and is one of the speakers 
in the De Senectute and in the De Republica. His 
two daughters were married—the one to Q. Mu- 
cius Scaevola, the augur, the other to C. Fannius 
Strabo. 

Laena (yAaiva). An ancient Roman garment 
worn by the Flamines, fastened with a bronze 
clasp (Cic. Brut. 14, 56). It was a woollen mantle, 
of a coarse, shaggy material, twice as thick as 
an ordinary toga. Uuder the Empire it was very 
generally worn as an outer cloak by all classes 
of society, especially on going out to supper. It 
was sometimes scarlet, and sometimes violet, but 
in these colours it appears to have been used 
only by the rich. (Cf. Juv. iii. 283 with Mayor’s 
note; and Pers. i. 32.) 


Laenas. The name of a family of the gens 
Popilia, its members being distinguished for their 
sternness and haughty pride. The most famous 
of them was Galus PoprLtius LAENAS, consul in 
B.C. 172. He was afterwards sent as ambassador 
to Antiochus, king of Syria, whom the Senate 
wished to abstain from hostilities against Egypt. 
Antiochus was just marching upon Alexandria, 
when Popilius gave him the letter of the Senate, 
which the king read and promised to take into 
consideration with his friends. Popilius straight- 
way described with his cane a circle in the sand 
around the king, and ordered him not to stir out of 
it before he had given a decisive answer. This 
boldness so impressed Antiochus that he at once 
yielded to the demand of Rome. (Livy, xlvy. 12.) 


Laértes (Aaéprys). King of Ithaca, son of Acri- 
sius, husband of Anticlea, and father of Odysseus, 
who is hence called Laértiades. Some writers call 
Odysseus the son of Sisyphus. (See ANTICLEA.) 
Laértes took part in the Calydonian hunt, and in 
the expedition of the Argonauts. He was still 
alive when Odysseus returned to Ithaca, after the 
fall of Troy. See OpyssEus. 

Laértius, DIoGENES. See DIOGENEs. 


Laestrygénes (Aaorpvuydves). A savage race 
of cannibals, whom Odysseus encountered in his 
wanderings. (See Hom. Od. x. 119.) They were 
governed by Antiphates and Lamus. They belong 
to mythology rather than to history. The Greeks 
placed them on the east coast of Sicily, in the 
plains of Leontini, which are therefore called 
Laestrygonii Campi. The Roman poets, who re- 
garded the promontory Circeium as the Homeric 
island of Cireé, transplanted the Laestrygones to 
the southern coast of Latium, in the neighbour- 
hood of Formiae, which they supposed to have 
been built by Lamus, the king of this people. 
Hence Horace speaks of Laestrygonia Bacchus in 
amphora—that is, Formian wine; and Ovid calls 
Formiae Laestrygonis Lami urbs. See ForMrIanr, 


LAETORIA LEX 


Laetoria Lex. See LEx. 


Laevi or Levi. <A Ligurian people in Gallia 
Transpadana, on the river Ticinus, who, in con- 
junction with the Marici, built the town of Tici- 
num (Pavia). 

Laevinus, VALERIUS. (1) PUBLIUS, consul B.c. 
280, defeated by Pyrrhus on the banks of the Siris. 
(See PyrrHus.) (2) Marcus, praetor in B.C, 215, 
when he carried on war against Philip in Greece ; 
and consul in B.C. 210, when he carried on the war 
in Sicily, and took Agrigentum. 

Lagona, Lagiina, Lagoena, or Lagéna (Adyv- 
vos). An earthenware jar having a long, narrow 
neck, a rather wide mouth and a swelling body, 
with one handle. It was used for wine and was 
set on the table like a modern decanter (Juv. v. 
29), and in Gaul for beer. 

Lagos. A town in Great Phrygia (Livy, xxxviii. 
15). 

Lagus (Aayos). A Macedonian who married 
Arsinoé, a concubine of Philip of Macedon. She 
was said to be pregnant at the time of the mar- 
riage, so that their son Ptolemy, who afterwards 
founded the Egyptian monarchy, was by many re- 
garded as the son of Philip (Pausan. i. 6,§ 2). See 
PTOLEMAEUS. 

Lagisa. (1) An island in the Sinus Glaucus, 
near the northern coast of Lycia. (2) Or LAGuSSAE, 
an island, or, more properly, a cluster of islands off 
the coast of Troas, to the north of Tenedos (Pliny, 
v. 31). 

Laiddes. A patronymic of Oedipus, son of 
Laius (Ovid, Met. vi. 18). 

Lais (Aais). The name of two celebrated Grecian 
hetaerae, or courtesans. (1) The elder, a native prob- 
ably of Coriuth, lived in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, aud was celebrated as the most beauti- 
ful woman of that age. She was notorious also for 
her avarice and caprice. One of her lovers was 
the Cyrenaic philosopher Aristippus, two of whose 
works were inscribed with her name. In her old 
age she took to drink. At her death she was 
buried in Corinth, and over her was placed a mon- 
ument representing a lioness tearing a ram. So 
much was her reputation a part of that of her city 
that there arose the proverb ov Képw6os otre Aais. 
A number of anecdotes regarding her are pre- 
served in Athenaeus. (2) The younger daughter 
of Timandra, probably born at Hyccara in Sicily. 
According to some accounts she was brought to 
Corinth when seven years old, having been taken 
prisoner in the Athenian expedition to Sicily, and 
bought by a Corinthian. This story, however, in- 
volves numerous difficulties, and seems to have 
arisen from a confusion between this Lais and the 
other woman of the same name. She was a con- 
temporary and rival of Phryné (q. v.). She became 
enamoured of a Thessalian named Hippolochus, or 
Hippostratus, and accompanied him to Thessaly, 
where, it is said, some Thessalian women, jealous 
of her beauty, enticed her into a temple of Aphro- 
dité, and there stoned her to death (Pausan. ii. 2, 5). 

Laius (Aaios). King of Thebes, son of Labdacus, 
husband of Iocasta, and father of Oedipus, by whom 
he was slain. See OEDIPUS. 

Lalagé. A common name of courtesans, from 
the Greek Aaday7, “ prattling,” used as a term of 
endearment—“ little prattler.” See Hor. Carm. 1. 
22, 23. 
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Laletani. A people in the eastern part of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, whose country, Laletania, 
produced good wine. Their chief town was Bax- 
cino (Barcelona), The correct form of the name is 
probably LAEETANI. 

Lamachus (Adyayos). An Athenian, the col- 
league of Alcibiades and Nicias in the great Sicil- 
ian Expedition, B.c. 415. He fell under the walls 
of Syracuse, in a sally of the besieged. In Aris- 
tophanes he is represented as a brave but bluster- 
ing soldier (Acharn., 565, ete.). 

Lambinus, Dionysius. The pseudo-classical 
form of DENys LAMBIN, one of the greatest of 
French scholars in the sixteenth century. He 
was born at Montreuil-sur-Mer in 1516, and after 
lecturing and teaching for many years in the prov- 
inces with much success, was called to Paris to 
take the chair of Greek Literature in the Collége 
Royal. In this. office he achieved a great reputa- 
tion for the soundness and accuracy of his scholar- 
ship, being, in fact, so noted for attention to mi- 
nute details that his opponents coined from his 
name the verb lambiner, which is still retained in 
French to denote the work of a pedant. His chief 
published works are the Oratio de Recta Pronun- 
ciatione Linguae Graecae (1568); emendations on 
Cicero (1577) ; a life of Cicero (1578) ; and editions 
with notes of Horace (1561); Lucretius, his 
magnum opus (1564); Cicero, 4 vols, (1566); Nepos 
(1569); Demosthenes (1570); and Plautus (1577). 
Lambinus died in 1572, it is said of grief at the 
loss of his friend Ramus, who was killed in the af- 
fair of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 


Lambrus or Lamber. A river of Cisalpine Gaul, 


|issuing from the Eupilis Lacus, and falling into 


the Olona, one of the tributaries of the Po. 
now the Lambro or Lambrone (Pliny, ili. 19). 


Lamia. A town in Phthiotis, in Thessaly, sit- 
uated on the small river Acheloiis, fifty stadia in- 
land from the Maliac Gulf. It has given its name 
to the war which was carried on by the confeder- 
ate Greeks against Antipater after the death of 
Alexander, B.C. 323. When Antipater was defeated 
by the confederates under the command of Leos- 
thenes, the Athenian, he took refuge in Lamia, 
where he was besieged for some months. During 
the siege Leosthenes was killed, and soon after An- 
tipater, being joined by Craterus, defeated the con- 
federates at Cranon, ending the war (Polyb. ix. 29). 


Lamia, AgLius. A Roman family, which claimed 
descent from the mythical hero Lamus, L. AELIUS 
Lamia, the friend of Horace (see Carm. i. 26, 8), was 
consul in A.D. 3, and the son of the Lamia who sup- 
ported Cicero in the suppression of the Catilinarian 
couspiracy. 

Lamiae (Aapia). Fabulous monsters, the vam- 
pires of ancient legend, commonly represented with 
the head and breast of a woman and the body ofa 
serpent. According to some, they changed their 
forms at pleasure, and, when about to ensnare 
their prey, assumed such appearances as were 
most seductive and calculated to please. The 
blood of young persons was believed to possess 
peculiar attractions for them, and for the purpose 
of quaffing this they were wont to take the forms 
of beautiful women, the better to allure young 
men. The Lamiae possessed also another meaus 
of accomplishing their object. This was a species 
of hissing sound emitted by them, so soothing and 


It is 


LAMPADEDROMIA 


attractive in its nature that persons found them- 
selves irresistibly allured by it. When not in dis- 
guise and when they had sated their horrid appe- 
tites, their form was hideous, their visages glowed 
like fire, their bodies were besmeared with blood, 
and their feet appeared of irou or of lead. Some- 
times they showed themselves completely blind ; 
at other times they had a single eye, either in the 
forehead or on one side of the visage. The popu- 
lar belief made them frequent Africa and Thessa- 
ly, in both of which countries they watched along 
the main roads and seized upon unwary travellers. 

The fable of Queen Lamia has some analogy to 
this fiction, and both, in all probability, owe their 
origin to one and the same source. Lamia, accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus and other ancient authori- 
ties, was a queen of Africa, remarkable for beauty, 
who, on account of her cruel disposition, was event- 
ually transformed into a wild beast. Having lost, 
it seems, her own children by the act of Heré, 
who was jealous of Lamia’s intercourse with Zeus, 
she sought to console her sorrow by seizing the 
children of her subjects from their mothers’ arms, 
and putting them to death. Hence the trans- 
formation inflicted upon her by the gods (Diod. 
Sic. xx.41; Wesseling, ad Diod.1.c.), The Lamiae 
figured extensively in the nursery-legends of an- 
tiquity, and their names and attributes were stand- 
ing objects of terror to the young (Diod. 1. c.; ef. 
Hor. 4. P. 340; Aristoph. Vesp. 1177). See also EM- 
PusA; LEMURES; MORMOLYCE. 

Lampadedromia (Aapradndpopia, also Naprady- 
gopia). A torch-race, such as were celebrated at 
Athens, Corinth, Ceos, Syros, 
Amphipolis, Byzantium, and 
other places, in honour of 
different deities, and prob- 
ably at any great funeral 
games. At Athens it took 
place on five special occa- 
sions: at the Promethea, in 
honour of Prometheus; at 
the Panathenaea, in honour 
of Athené; after the Apatu- 
ria, in honour of Hephaestus; and in honour of 
Bendis. 

The race was run usually on foot, but some- 
times on horses by ephebi. The torches were of 
two kinds—one a sort of candlestick, shown in 
the above illustration, and the other one of a more 
conventional kind, like that shown in the article 
Fax. There were two different methods of con- 
ducting the race. The first or earlier system 
required lines of rnnners (Aayradiorai or Naprrody- 
opor), posted at intervals, the first in each line 
who receives the torch, or takes it from the altar, 
running at his best speed and handing it to the 
second in his own line, and the second to the third, 
until the last in the line is reached, who runs with 
it up to the appointed spot. Of course, if any torch 
went out, the line to which it belonged was out of 
the race. The victory (vixay Aaurad:) fell to that 
line of runners whose torch first reached the goal 
alight. Assuming that all the gymnasiarchs con- 
tended on each occasion, there would be ten such 
lines (or, after B.c. 307, twelve), one for each 
tribe; but it is possible that each gymnasiarch 
performed his service only once a year, and that 
only a certain number were told off for each festi- 
val. All the runners in the winning line or chain 
contributed to the victory, and this may possi- 


Torch used in the race. 
(Coin in Mionnet, pl. 
49, fig. 6.) 
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bly be the explanation of the well-known line of 
Aeschylus (4g. 314), “the last and the first (i. e. 
all alike in the chain) are successful.” The bea- 
cons are all victorious, because all belong to the 
successful chain of light, as in the torch-race each 
person in the line shares the victory. 

A different kind of torch-race is described by 
Pausanias (i. 30, § 2), in which there was no hand- 
ing of the torch from one to another, but several 
torch-bearers started, possibly one for each tribe ; 
the first who reached the goal with his torch 
alight won; the competition was individual, not 
one chain of runners against another; and it is 
no doubt to such a race that inscriptions, which 
speak of a single victor with a single prize, refer. 
The race in honour of Bendis was run on horse- 
back. 

The starting-point of the race at Athens was 
the altar of Prometheus in the Academy, and the 
course was through the Ceramicus to the city, a 
little more than a mile. The archon basileus pre- 
sided and awarded the prize. 

The origin of the custom is probably to be found 
in the honour paid to the giver of fire, Prometheus, 
and after him to the deities associated with the 
arts in which fire is used —Athené, Hephaestus, 
etc. See Preller, Griech. Mythol. p. 80 (1872). 


Lampas (Aayras). A general term for any 
thing which shines or gives light, as a torch (see 
Fax), a lamp (see LUCERNA); but especially a light 
which was carried by the youth of Athens in the 
Lampadedromia (q. v.). 

Lampédo. (1) A Lacedaemonian woman, wife 
of Archidamus II., king of Sparta, and mother of 
Agis. She was celebrated as being the daughter, 
wife, sister, and mother of a king. (2) A queen of 
the Amazons (Justin, ii. 4). 

Lampetia (Aay7erin). Daughter of Helios (the 
sun) and sister of Phaéthon (Odyss. xii. 132). 

Lampon (Adyrey). An Athenian soothsayer 
and interpreter of dreams and oracles. With 
Xenocritus, he founded Thurii in Italy B.c. 443 
(Diod. xii. 10). 

Lamponia (rd Aaumaveia). <A city of Mysia, in 
the interior of the Troad, near the borders of Aeolia. 

Lampra (Adumpa). An Attic deme belonging to 
the tribe Erechtheis. 


Lampridius, Artius. A Latin historian, who 
flourished in the early part of the fourth century, 
under Diocletian and Constantine the Great. Of 
his works there are extant the lives of the emper- 
ors Antoninus, Mareus Aurelius, Lucius Verus, Per- 
tinax, Albinus, Macrinus, ete. The life of Alex- 
ander Severus, which, according to the Palatine 
manuscript, is the work of Spartianus, has been by 
some authorities ascribed to him. The lives are 
to be found in the collection of the Historiae 
Augustae Scriptores. See AUGUSTAE HISTORIAE 
SCRIPTORES. 


Lampsdcus (Adpwakos). An important city of 
Mysia in Asia Minor, on the coast of the Helles- 
pont; a colony of the Phocaeans; celebrated for 
its wine, and the chief seat of the worship of Pria- 
pus. Here were born Anaximenes, Charon, the 
historian, and the philosophers Adimantus and Me- 
trodorus. 

Lamus. Son of Poseidon and king of the Laes- 
trygones, said to have founded Formiae in Italy. 
See FORMIAE ; LAESTRYGONES. 


LAMUS 


Lamus (Adyos), A river and town of Cilicia. 


Lancea (Acyx7). Alance. See ARMA; Hasta. 


Lancia. The name of two towns in Lusitania, 
distinguished by the appellations of Oppidana and 
Transcudana. The first was on the frontiers of 
the Lusitani, near the sources of the river Munda 
(Mondego). It is now La Guarda. The latter lay 
to the east of the former, and is now Ciudad Rod- 
rigo. It was called Transcudana, because it lay 
beyond the Cuda. 


Lanciila. Diminutive of lanx (q. v.); and es- 
pecially the scale, which was appended when nec- 
essary to one end of a Roman steelyard (statera) 
(Vitruv. x, 3, 4). 


Lances and Lanculae. (Pompeii.) 


Langobardi or Longobardi, “those dwelling 
along the river-plains (Bérde),” corrupted into 
Lombards, a German tribe of the Suevic race, 
dwelt originally on the banks of the Elbe, and 
after many migrations eventually crossed the Alps 
(A.D. 568), and settled in the north of Italy, which 
has ever since received the name of Lombardy. 
The kingdom of the Lombards existed for upwards 
of two centuries, till its overthrow by Charle- 
magne. In a.D. 643, the Lombard king, Rothari, 
and his successors, embodied the legal customs of 
the Lombards in a code written in Latin and called 
Leges Lombardorum. The earliest historian of the 
Lombards is Paulus Diaconus, whose works in Lat- 
in still survive. See PAvuLus. 

Lanicé (Aavikn). The nurse of Alexander the 
Great (Arrian, iv. 9). 

Lanista. The Roman name for a fencing-mas- 
ter or trainer of 
gladiators. See 
GLADIATORES. 

Lantern of 
Demosthenes. 
A medieval 
name for the 
Monument of 
Lysicrates (q.v-). 

Lanterna, 
and in late Lat- 
in, Laterna 
(inves, Avxvov- 
xos; in late 
Greek, aves). 
Alantern. Two 
bronze lanterns 


Lantern found at Herculaneum. 
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have been found in the ruins of Herculaneum and 
Pompeii. One of them is represented in the fore- 
going illustration, Its form is cylindrical. At 
the bottom is a circular plate of metal, resting on 
three balls. Within is a bronze lamp attached to 
the centre of the base, and provided with an ex- 
tinguisher, shown on the right hand of the lan- 
tern. The plates of translucent horn, forming the 
sides, probably had no aperture; but the hemi- 
spherical cover may be raised so as to admit the 
hand and to serve instead of a door, and it is also 
perforated with holes through which the smoke 
might escape. To the two upright pillars sup- 
porting the frame-work, a front view of one of 
which is shown on the left hand of the lantern, 
chains are attached for carrying the lan- 
tern by means of the handle at the top. 

We learn from Martial (xiv. 61, 62) that 
bladder was used for lanterns as well as 
horn. Some centuries later glass was also 
substituted. The most transparent horn 
lanterns were brought from Carthage 
(lanternae Punicae). When the lantern 
was required for use the lamp was lighted 
and placed within it. It was carried by 
a slave, who was called the lanternarius 
or servus praelucens. When a lantern was 
not at hand, a basket (omvpidioy), as a 
cheaper and commoner utensil, was taken 
to hold the lamp. 


Lanuvium, The modern Lavigna; 
an ancient city in Latium, situated on 
a hill of the Alban Mount, not far from 
the Appia Via; possessed an ancient 
and celebrated temple of Iuno Sospita; 
and was the birthplace of the emperor Antoninus 
Pius. 


Lanx. (1) Originally a large dish, probably 
flat. The name is thus generally applied to all 
sorts of plates and platters, of various forms and 
sizes. It was probably always of metal, often sil- 
ver (Marquardt, Privatleben, 654). (2) The metal 
dishes of the Roman balance (libra) also received 
the name lances; and the balance itself is some- 
times called libra bilanx. See LANCULA. 


Laoco6n (Aaoxkowy). A son of Priam and Hecu- 
ba, or, according to others, of Antenor, and a priest 
| of Apollo during the Trojan War. While offering, 


|in the exercise of his sacerdotal office, a bullock 
to render Poseidon propitious to the Trojans, two 
enormous serpents issued from the sea, and, hay- 
ing first destroyed his two sons, whom he vainly 
endeavoured to save, attacked Laocoén himself, 
and, winding themselves round his body, crushed 
him to death in their folds. This dreadful pun- 
ishment was inflicted by the goddess Athené for 
the part Laocoén had taken in endeavouring to 
dissuade the Trojans from admitting into Troy the 
famous wooden horse, which the Greeks had con- 
secrated to Athené (Verg. Aen. ii. 40 foll.). 

An enduring fame has been gained for the story 
of Laocooén, from its forming the subject of one of 
the most remarkable groups in sculpture which 
time has spared to us. It represents the agonized 
father and his youthful sons, one on each side of 
him, writhing and expiring in the folds of the ser- 
peuts. The figures are naked, the drapery that is 
introduced being used only to support and fill up 
the composition. This superb work of art, which 
Pliny describes inaccurately as consisting of only 
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we 
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picted there, but it is 
rather the exhibition of 
mental anguish than of 
the repulsive and un- 
dignified contortions of 
mere physical] pain. The 
whole of this figure dis- 
plays the most intimate 
knowledge of anatomy 
and of outward form; 
the latter selected with 
care, and freed from any 
vulgarity of common in- 
dividual nature. In- 
deed, the single figure 
of Laocodn may be fair- 
ly referred to as one_of 
the finest specimens ex- 
isting of that combina- 
tion of truth and beauty 
which is so essential to 
the production of perfect 
sculpture, and which can 
alone insure for it lasting 
admiration. The sons 
are of a smaller standard 
than the proportion of 
the father—a liberty 
hardly justifiable, but 
taken, probably, with the 
view of heightening the 
effect of the principal 


figure by the so-called 
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(Group in the Vatican. 
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a single block of marble, originally ornamented 
the baths of Titus, among the ruins of which it 
was found in the year 1506. The names of the 
sculptors who executed it are also recorded. They 
are Agesander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, na- 
tives of Rhodes. Pliny (H. N.xxxvi. 5) says: “The 
Laoco6n, which is in the palace of the emperor Titus, 
is a work to be preferred to all others, either in 
painting or sculpture. Those great artists, Age- 
sander, Polydorus, and Athenodorus, Rhodians, ex- 
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ecuted the principal figure and the sons and the 
wonderful folds of the serpents out of one block 
of marble.” ‘ 

This group is justly considered, by all com- 
petent judges, to be a masterpiece of art. It com- 
bines, in its class, all that sculpture requires, and 
both admits of, and may truly be studied as, a can- 
on. The subject is of the most affecting and in- 
teresting kind; and the expression in every part 
of the figures reaches, but does not exceed, the 
limits of propriety. Intense mental suffering is 
portrayed in the countenances, while the physical 
strength of all the three figures is evidently sink- 
ing under the irresistible power of the huge rep- 
tiles wreathed around their exhausted limbs. One 
son, in whose side a serpent has fixed his deadly 
fangs, seems to be fainting ; the other, not yet bit- 
ten, tries to disengage one foot from the serpent’s 
embrace. The father, Laocoén, himself, is mighty 
in his sufferings: every muscle is in extreme ac- 
tion, and his hands and feet are convulsed with 
painful energy. Yet there is nothing frightful, 


disgusting, or contrary to beauty in the counte- 
nance. Suffering is faithfully and strongly de- 


“pyramidal ” arrange- 
ment. The right arm 
of Laocoén is a restora- 
tion; but so ably done, 
though only in plaster, that the deficiency is said 
to be scarcely a blemish. Some antiquarians have 
thought that the original action of the arm was 
not extended, but that this limb was bent back 
towards the head; and they have supported their 
hypothesis by the fact of there being a rough and 
broken surface where they think the hand, or per- 
haps a fold of the serpent, may have come in con- 
tact with the hair. This view is rendered still 
more probable by a smaller figure of Laocoén, now 
in the Museum at Naples. Though much mutilat- 
ed, it is evidently copied from the famous group, 
and is sufficiently preserved to show that the arms 
were drawn back, as described above. 

For a criticism of the work, see Lessing’s Laocodn 
(1766, new ed. by Bliimner, 1880); the monograph 
by Kekulé (1883); and Perry’s Greek and Roman 
Sculpture, pp. 520-527 (1882). 


Laodamas (Aaodauas). (1) The son of Alcinoiis, 
king of the Phaeacians, and Areté. (2) The son of 
Eteocles, and king of Thebes, in whose reign the 
Epigoni marched against Thebes. In the battle 
against the Epigoni he slew their leader Aegialeus, 
but was himself slain by Alemaeon. Others re- 
lated that after the battle was lost Laodamas fled 
to the Encheleans in Ilyricum (Herod. v. 61). 


Laodamia (Aaodayeca). (1) A daughter of Acas- 
tus and Astydamia, and wife of Protesilatis. (See 
PROTESILAUS.) When she received intelligence 
of the death of her husband in the Trojan War, 
she caused an image of him to be formed, which 
she would never allow to be out of her sight. Her 
father ordered the image to be burned, that her 


LAODICE 


thoughts might be diverted from her loss; but La- 
odamia threw herself into the flames, and perished 
along with it. Thence probably the tradition | 
adopted by some poets that the gods restored | 
life to Protesilaiis for three hours, and that this | 
hero, finding the decree irreversible, by which he | 
was to return to the shades below, prevailed on 
Laodamia to accompany him thither. She was) 
also called Phylacea (Verg. den. vi. 447; Ovid, | 
Her.13; Hyg. Fab. 104). (2) A daughter of Beller- 
ophon by Achemoné, the daughter of king Iobates. 
She had a son by Zeus called Sarpedon. See Sar- 
PEDON. 


Laodicé (Aaodixy). (1) Daughter of Priam and 
Hecuba, and wife of Helicaon (Pausan. x. 26). (2) 
The name given by Homer to the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytaemnestra, who is called 
Electra by the tragic poets (J1. ix. 146). (3) The 
name of several Greek princesses of the family of | 
the Seleucidae, one of whom was the mother of 
Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian mon- 
archy. 

Laodicéa (Aaodixeia). The name of several Greek 
cities in Asia, called after the mother of Seleucus 
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I, Nicator, and other Syrian princesses of this 
name. (1) LAODICEA AD LyYcuM, a city of Phry- 
gia, near the river Lycus, a tributary of the Mae- 
ander, founded by Antiochus II. Theos. It be- 


Copper Coin (medallion) of Laodicea, with Head of Commodus. 


came one of the most prosperous cities in Asia 
Minor, and was the seat of a flourishing Christian 
church as early as the apostolic age. (2) Lao- 
DICEA CATACECAUMENE or COMBUSTA—i. e. the 
burned; the reason of which epithet is doubtful. 
A city of Lycaonia, north of Iconium. (3) Lao- 
DICEA AD MaRg&, a city on the coast of Syria, about 
fifty miles south of Antioch, built by Seleucus L., 
and had the best harbour in Syria. (4) Laopt- 
cEA AD LIBANUM, a city of Coelé-Syria, at the 
north entrance to the narrow valley, between Li- 
banus and Anti-Libanus. 


Laodécus (Aaoddcos). The son of Bias and Pero. 
He took part in the Argonautic expedition and in 
that of the Seven against Thebes. 


Laomédon (Aaopéd@v). (1) King of Troy, son of 
Ilus, and father of Priam, Hesioné, and other chil- 
dren. Poseidon and Apollo, who had displeased 
Zeus, were doomed to serve Laomedon for wages. 
Accordingly, Poseidon built the walls of Troy, 
while Apollo tended the king’s flocks on Mount 
Ida. When the two gods had done their work, 
Laomedon refused them the reward he had prom- 
ised them, and expelled them from his dominions. 


LAR 


Thereupon Poseidon sent a marine monster to ray- 
age the country, to which the Trojans were obliged, 
from time to time, to sacrifice a maiden. On one 
occasion it was decided by. lot that Hesioné, the 
daughter of Laomedon, should be the victim; but 
she was saved by Heracles, who slew the monster, 
upon Laomedon promising to give him the horses 
which Tros had once received from Zeus as a com- 
pensation for Ganymedes. But when the mon- 
ster was slain, Laomedon again broke his word. 
Thereupon Heracles sailed with a squadron of six 
ships against Troy, killed Laomedon, with all his 
sons except Priam, and gave Hesioné to Telamon. 
Priam, as the son of Laomedon, is called Laome- 
dontiades; and the Trojans, as the subjects of La- 
omedon, are called Laomedontiadae. (2) A general 
of Alexander the Great who after the king’s death 
received the government of Syria, of which he was 
subsequently deprived by Nicanor, Ptolemy’s gen- 


| eral (Diod. xviii. 39). 


Laomedontéus. An epithet applied to the 
Trojans from their king Laomedon (Verg. Aen. iv. 
542, vii. 105, viii. 18). 


Laomedontiadae. A patronymic given to the 
Trojans from Laomedon (q. v.) their king (Verg. 
Aen. iii. 248), 


Lapethus (AdmnOos). A town on the northern 
coast of Cyprus on a river of the 
same name. 


Laphria. A name given to Ar- 
temis as worshipped at a festival 
called Addpia, celebrated at Patrae 
in Achaia (Pausan. iv. 31, § 6). 


Laphystium (Aadvorioy). Amoun- 
tain in Boeotia, about twenty stadia 
to the north of Coronea, on which 
Zeus had a temple, whence he was 
called Laphystius. It was here that 
Athamas prepared to immolate 
Phrixus and Hellé, whom Zeus saved 
by sending them a golden ram (Pau- 
san. ix. 34, § 5). 


Lapicidinae. See LAUTUMIAE. 


Lapidei Campi and Lapidosus Campus. See 


HERACLES, p. 791. 


Lapithae (Aami@a). A mythical people inhab- 
iting the mountains of Thessaly. They were gov- 
erned by Pirithoiis, who, being a son of Ixion (q. v.), 
was a half-brother of the Centaurs. The latter, 
therefore, demanded their share in their father’s 
kingdom; and, as their claims were not satisfied, 
a war arose between the Lapithae and Centaurs, 
which, however, was terminated by a peace. But 
when Pirithoiis married Hippodamia, and invited 
the Centaurs to the marriage feast, the latter, fired 
by wine, and urged on by Ares, attempted to carry 
off the bride and the other women. Thereupon a 
bloody conflict ensued, in which the Centaurs were 
defeated by the Lapithae. The Lapithae are said 
to have been the inventors of bits and bridles for 
horses. 


Laquearia. See LACUNARIA. 


Laquearius. See GLADIATORES. 


Lar or Lars. An Etruscan praenomen, borne, 
for instance, by Porsena and Tolumnius. From 
the Etruscans it passed over to the Romans, 


LARA 


whence we read of Lar Herminius, who was consul 
.c. 448. This word signified “lord,” “king,” or 
“hero” in the Etruscan. See LARES. 


Lara. (1) See Manta. (2) See LARES. 


Laranda (ra Adpavda). A considerable town in 
the south of Lycaonia, at the northern foot of 
Mount Taurus, used by the Isaurian robbers as one 
of their strongholds. 


Lararia. See LARES. 


Lararium. A part of the Roman house set apart 
for the worship of the Lares (q. v.). Originally it 
was in the atriwm (see Domus), but, in later times, 
in the kitchen, dining-room, or peristyle. 


Larentalia. See RoMULUS. 


Larentia. See Acca LARENTIA; FRATRES AR- 
VALES ; ROMULUS. 

Lares. Gods of inferior power worshipped at 
Rome, of human origin and presiding over houses 
and families. There were various classes of them, 
such as URBANI, to preside over the cities; FAMI- 
LIARES, over houses; Rustic, over the country ; 
COMPITALES, over crossways; MARINI, over the sea; 
VIALES, over roads, etc. The Lares were originally 
human beings themselves, who lived upon the 
earth, and, becoming pure spirits after death, loved 
still to hover round the dwelling which they once 
inhabited, to watch over its safety, and to guard 
it with as much care as the faithful dog does the 
possessions of its master. They keep off, therefore, 

, danger from without, while the Penates (q. v.), re- 
siding in the interior of the dwelling, pour forth 
benefits upon its inmates. The fundamental idea, 
ov which rests the doctrine of the Lares, is inti- 
mately connected with all the psychology and 
pneumatology of the ancient Italians. According 
to Apuleius the daemones which once had inhabited, 
as souls, human bodies, were called Lemures: this 
name therefore designated, in general, the spirit 
separated from the body. Such a spirit, if it 
adopted its posterity—if it took possession, with 
favourable power, of the abode of its children—was 
called LAR FAMILIARIS. Ifon the contrary, by rea- 
son of the faults committed in life, it found in the 
grave no resting place, it appeared to men as a 
phantom; inoffensive to the good, but terrible to 
the wicked. Its name was in that case LARVA. As, 
however, there was no way of precisely ascertain- 
ing what had been the lot of a deceased person, 
whether he had become, for example, a Lar or a 
Larva, it was customary to give to the dead the 
general appellation of MANES. The mother of the 
Lares was called Lara or Larunda (Arnob. 4dv. 
Gent. ili. 41; Macrob.i.7). This conception of the 
Lares, as the souls of fathers and of forefathers, 
protectors of their children, and watching over the 
safety of their descendants, necessarily gave rise to 
the custom of burying the dead within the dwell- 
ing (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. v. 64; vi. 152; Isid. Orig. 
xv. 11). Men wished to have near them these 
tutelary genii, in order to be certain of their assist- 
ance and support. In process of time, however, 
this custom was prohibited at Rome by the laws 
of the Twelve Tables. 

The Ktrurians, and the Romans after them, had 
their Lares PUBLICI and LARKS PRIVATI. The Lares 
were supposed to assist at all gatherings of men, 
at all public assemblies or reunions, in all trans- 
actions of men, and in all the most important af- 
fairs of State as well.as of individuals. As each 
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individual had his Lar, his genius, his guardian 
spirit, even the infant at the breast, so entire 
families, and whole races and nations, were equally 
under the protection of one of these tutelar deities. 
Here the Lares became in some degree confounded 
with the Heroes, that is, with the spirits of those 
who, having deserved well of their country while 
on earth, continued to watch over and protect it. 
It would seem, too, that at times the worship of 
these public Lares, like that of the public Penates, 
was not without some striking resemblance to that 
rendered to the great national divinities. 

All that the house contained was confided to the 
superintending care of these vigilant genii: they 
were set as a watch over all things large and small, 
and hence the name of PRAESTITES, which is some- 
times given them (Ovid, Fast. v. 128, 132). Hence 
the dog was the natural symbol of the Lares; an 
image of this animal was placed by the side of 
their statues, or else these were covered with the 
skin of a dog. The ordinary altar on which sac- 
rifices were offered to the Lares was the domestic 
hearth. The victims consisted of a hog (Hor. 
Carm. iii. 23, 4) or a fowl; sometimes, with the rich, 
of a young steer; to them were also presented the 
first fruits of the season, and libations of wine were 
poured out. In all the family repasts, the first 
thing done was to cast a portion of all the viands 
into the fire that burned on the hearth, in honour 
of the Lares. In the form of marriage, called co- 
émptio, the bride always threw a piece of money on 
the hearth to the Lares of her family, and deposit- 
ed another in the neighbouring cross-road, in order 
to obtain admission, as it were, into the dwelling 
of her husband. Young persons, after their fif- 
teenth year, consecrated to the Lares the bulla 
which they had worn from infancy (Pers. y. 31). 
Soldiers, when their time of service was once end- 
ed, dedicated to them the arms with which they 
Captives and 
slaves restored to freedom consecrated to the Lares 
the fetters from which they had just been freed 
(Hor. Sat.i.5). Before undertaking a journey, or 
after a successful return, homage was paid to these 
deities, their protection was implored, or thanks 
were rendered for their guardian care (Ovid, Trist. 
i. 3,33). The new master of a house crowned the 
Lares, in order to render them propitious; a cus- 
tom which was of the most universal nature, and 
which was perpetuated to the latest times (Plaut. 
Trinum. i. 2,1). The proper place for worshipping 
the Lares, and where their images stood, was called 
Lararium, a sort of domestic chapel in the atrium, 
where were also to be seen the images and busts 
of the family ancestors. The rich had often two 
Lararia, one large and the other small; they had 
also “Masters of the Lares,” and “ Decuries of the 
Lares”—namely, slaves specially charged with the 
care of these domestic chapels and the images of 
their divinities. As to the poor, their Lares had 
to be content with the simple hearth, where hou- 
ours not less simple were paid to them. Certain 
public festivals were also celebrated in honour of 
the Lares, called LARARIA and ComprraLia. The 
period for their celebration fell in the month of 
December, a little after that of the Saturnalia. The 
Compitalia, dedicated to the Lares Compitales, were 
celebrated in the open air, in the cross-roads. The 
day of their celebration was not fixed. They were 
introduced at Rome by Servius Tullius, who left 
to the Senate the care of determining the period 
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when they should be held. In early times, chil- 
dren were immolated to the goddess Mania, the 
mother, according to some, of the Lares, to propiti- 
ate her favour for the protection of the family. 
This barbarous rite was subsequently abolished, 
and little balls of wool were hung up in the stead 
of human offerings at the gates of dwellings. Ma- 
crobius (Sat. i.7, 34) informs us that it was Junius 
Brutus who, after the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
introduced a new form of sacrifice, by virtue of 
which heads of garlic and poppies were offered up 
in place of human heads, ut pro capitibus capitibus 
supplicaretur, in accordance with the oracle of 
Apollo. 

As regards the forms under which the Lares 
were represented, it may be observed that it dif- 


Lares. 


(Duruy.) 


fered often but little from that of the Penates. 
Thus, on the coins of the Caesian family, they are 
represented as two young men, seated, their heads 
covered with helmets, and holding spears in their 
hands, while a dog watches at their feet. Some- 
times, as has already been remarked, the heads of 
the Lares are represented as covered with, or their 
mantle as formed of, the skin of adog. At other 
times we find the Lares resembling naked children, 
with the bulla hanging from the neck. 


Largitio. See AMBITUS; FRUMENTARIAE LEGES. 
Largus, SCRIBONIUS. See SCRIBONIUS. 


Larinum. A town of the Frentani (whence the 
inhabitants are sometimes called Frentani Larina- 
tes, on the river Tifernus, and near the borders of 
Apulia. 

Larissa (Adpicca). The name of several Pelas- 
gian places, whence Larissa is called in mythol- 
ogy the daughter of Pelasgus. (1) An important 
town of Thessaly in Pelasgiotis, situated on the 
Peneus, in an extensive plain, and once the capi- 
tal of the Pelasgi. (2) Surnamed CREMASTE, an- 
other important town of Thessaly in Phthiotia, 
distant twenty stadia from the Maliae Gulf. (3) 
An ancient city on the coast of the Troad. (4) L. 
PHRICONIS, a city on the coast of Mysia, near Cymé, 
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of Pelasgian origin, but colonized by the Aeolians. 
It was also called the Egyptian Larissa, because 
Cyrus the Great settled in it a body of his Egyp- 
tian mercenary soldiers. (5) LARISSA EPHESIA, a 
city of Lydia, in the plain of the Cayster. (6) In 
Assyria, an ancient city on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, some distance north of the mouth of the 
river Zabatus or Lycus. It was deserted when 
Xenophon saw it. The name Larissa is in this 
case no doubt a corruption of some Assyrian name 
(perhaps Al-Assur), which Xenophon naturally con- 
founded with Larissa, through his familiarity with 
the word as the name of cities in Greece. 


Larissaeus. An epithet applied by Vergil (den. 
ii. 197, xi. 404) to Achilles, either with reference to 
the town of Larissa Cremasté, which lay within 
his dominions (see Larissa), or as equivalent gen- 
erally to Thessalicus. 


Larissus (Adpiogos). A small river, forming the 
boundary between Achaia and Elis, and flowing 
into the Ionian Sea (Xen. Hell. iii. 21, 23). 


Larius Lacus. The modern Lake Como; a 
beautiful lake in Gallia Transpadana (Northern 
Italy), running from north to south, through 
which the river Adda flows. Pliny had several 
villas on the banks of the lake (Pliny, Epist. 
1x7); 

Lars or Lartes Tolumnius. See ToLUMNIUS. 


Lartia Gens. A patrician gens, distinguished 
at the beginning of the Republic through two of 
its members, T. Lartius, the first dictator, and Sp. 
Lartius, the companion of Horatius Cocles (q. v.) 
on the wooden bridge. 


Lartius Florus. (1) Tirus, a consul, who ap- 
peased a sedition raised by the poorer citizens, 
and was the first dictator ever chosen at Rome, 
B.c. 498 (Livy, ii. 18). (2) SpurRtus, one of the 
three Romans who withstood the fury of Porsen- 
na’s army at the head of a bridge while the com- 
munication was being cut down behind them. His 
companions were Cocles and Herminius (see Co- 
CLES; Livy, ii. 10, 18; Val. Max. iii. 2). 

Larunda or Lara. Daughter of Almon, the 
nymph who informed Inno of the connection be- 
tween Iupiter and Iuturna: hence her name was 
connected with Aadew. ILupiter deprived her of 
her tongue, and ordered Mercury to conduct her 
into the lower world. On the way thither Mer- 
cury fell in love with her, and she afterwards gave 
birth to two Lares (Ovid, Masti, ii. 599 foll.; Macrob. 
i. 7, 34). See LAREsS. 


Larvae. In Roman belief the Larvae, in con- 
trast to the Lares (the good spirits of the depart- 
ed), were the souls of dead persons who could find 
no rest, either owing to their own guilt, or from 
having met with some indignity, such as a violent 
death. They were supposed to wander abroad in 
the form of dreadful spectres, skeletons, etc., and 
especially to strike the living with madness. Sim- 
ilar spectres of the night are the LeMuRES. To ex- 
pel them from the house, peculiar expiatory rites 
were held on three days of the year, the 9th, 11th, 
and 13th of May, the Lemuria, when all the tem- 
ples were closed, and marriages avoided. 


Las (Ads). An ancient town of Laconia, on the 
east side of the Laconian Gulf, ten stadia from the 
sea, and south of Gytheum (Thue. viii. 91). 


Lasaea (Aagaia). A town in the south of Crete, 


LASTHENES 


not far from the Promontorium Samonium men- 
tioned in the Acts of the Apostles (xxviii. 8). 


Lasthénes (Aac6évns). An Olynthian who, with 
Euthycrates, betrayed his country to Philip of 
Macedon for a bribe in B.C. 347 (Demos. Philip. ili. 
p- 126; Diod. xvi.53). See OLYNTHUS. 


Lasus (Aagos). A native of Hermioné in Argo- 
lis, a lyric poet and the teacher of Pindar. He 
lived at Athens under the patronage of Hippar- 
chus. His works have perished See Herod. vii. 6. 


Later (7A\ivOos). A brick. For brickmaking, 
see Fictité. The term later crudus signifies a 
brick dried in the sun; and later coctus a brick 
baked by fire. 


Lateraria. A brick-field (Pliny, H. WN. vii. 57). 
A painting at Thebes in Egypt represents an 
Egyptian brick-field, and shows exactly the same 
process as still pursued; the men at the bottom 
are digging up the brick earth, and loading it in 
baskets, while the one at the top lays the bricks 
already made in wooden moulds. See FICTILE. 


Laterctilus. See POLEMIUS SILVIUS. 


Latialis or Latiaris. A surname of Iupiter as 
the protecting divinity of Latium. The Latin 
towns and Rome celebrated to him every year the 
Feriae Latinae on the Alban Mount, which were 
conducted by one of the Roman consuls 


Latifundium. The Latin term for an exten- 
sive landed estate which was worked by means of 
slaves. Lands of the State (see AGER PUBLICUS) 
taken into permanent use by occupatio formed the 
foundation of these properties, and their possessor 
enlarged them by obtaining contiguous property 
either by purchase or by forcible appropriation. 
This system of latifundia gradually caused the ut- 
ter ruin of the Italian peasantry, and involved in 
it the general destruction of the community (lati- 
Sundia perdidere Italiam, Pliny, H. N. xviii. 35). 

Latin Language. See ITALIA. 

Latin League. See Latium. 


Latin, PRONUNCIATION OF 
pronouncing Latin are in use in this country at 
the present time, described respectively as the 
English method, the Continental method, and the 
Roman or Phonetic method. 

I. Tort ENGLISH METHOD, in general, pronounces 
Latin words as though they were English. The 
tendency of this system is frequently to obscure 
the vowel sounds. Thus, before y final, or fol- 
lowed by another consonant, e, i, and w are scarce- 
ly distinguishable from one another. Between qu 
and rt, a receives a sound like 0—e, g. in quartus. 
The quantities of unaccented syllables are not 
carefully rendered. The diphthongs @ and @ are 
sounded like @ in be} au, as in author; eu, as in 
neuter ; ut, like @ in like—e. &. cui, hwic, ete. Cand 
g are pronounced soft (like English s and j) before e, 
a, y, ae, or oe. Ch is hard, like k; c, 8, and ¢, in 
such words as socius, militia, Alsium, anxius, re- 
ceive the sound of sk. Gand m are silent before 
n (0. g. Gnaeus, Mnemon); ch and ph before a mute 
(e. g. Chthonia, Phthia); p before s or t (e. g. Psyche, 
Ptolemaeus); and t before m (e. g. Tmolus). 

The English method is falling into desuetude in 
this country, and will probably soon be wholly 
obsolete. In England, the leading Latinists have 
long since repudiated it in theory, but the conser- 
vatism of the schools clings to it as being the old 
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historic usage of English scholarship; whereas it 
is nothing of the kind, but a comparatively modern 
innovation, as shown below. 

Il. Tae CoNnTINENTAL METHOD gives to the con- 
sonants in general the same sounds as in the 
English method, and to the vowels the following 
sounds: a, as in father ; e, like a in make ; 4, as in 
machine ; 0, as in go; u, like 00 in moo; y, like e 
in me; ae and oe, like a in make; au, like ow in 
out. The tendency of this method also is to neg- 
lect difference of quantity in unaccented syllables. 

The name “Continental Method” is rather a 
misnomer, as there is on the continent of Europe 
no uniform system, the scholars of each nation 
pronouncing the consonants as in their own lan- 
guage. Thus, a German pronouncing Cicero, says 
Tsitséro; an Italian, Chichéro; a Frenchman, Sisé- 
ro; a Spaniard, Thithéro, and so on, Yet the prac- 
tical identity of the vowel-sounds in all the chief 
continental languages and the fact that only a few 
of the consonants vary in pronunciation, make the 
so-called Continental System, as used in this coun- 
try, one that is easily intelligible to any Continen- 
tal Latinist. Itis used by the Catholic clergy and 
in a number of colleges, and is substantially the 
system that has always prevailed at the Scotch 
universities. 

III. THe RoMAN or PHONETIC METHOD aims to 
reproduce, so far as our present knowledge makes 
such a thing possible, the pronunciation used by 
the Romans themselves in the classical period. 
It distinguishes very carefully between long and 
short vowels, even in syllables where the natural 
vocalic quantities are obscured by their position 
before two consonants. 

dG, as in father ; d,as in Cuba. 

é,as in they; &, like a in Senate. 

7, as in machine; %, as in pin. 

6, as in note, 6, as in obey. 

u, like oo in moo; %, like 00 in hood. 

ae=ah-ee quickly spoken. 

au, like ow in out. 

ei, as In eight. 

oe=oh-ee quickly spoken. 

ui, like wee in sweet (nearly). 

eu, as in feud (nearly). 

y, like German ii; 7, the same sound short. 

The pronunciation of the consonants is as fol- 
lows: 

b=b in English; before s or t=p. 

e=k (always). 

ch, as in German. 

d=d in English; at the end of words nearly =¢. 

f=f in English. 

g=g in get (always hard). 

h=h in English. 

Jj (t-consonant)=y in English, 

t=Uin English. 

m=m in English. 

n=n in English; but before ¢, g, g, or x=ng in 
linger. 

p=p in English. 

q=q in English. 
lowed by w.) 

r=r in English with a slight trill. 

8=8 in sit. 

¢=t in English, and never assibilated. 

v (u-consonant) = w in English. 

«=x in English. 

2=z in English. 

Our knowledge of how the Romans pronounced 
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their own language is derived from several sources : 
(a) from the statements of the Roman writers them- 
selves, especially of the grammarians; (b) from the 
orthography of the language, which was, in the 
main, phonetic (Quint. i. 7, 11); (c) from the way 
in which the Greeks represented Roman sounds in 
Greek characters—spelling by ear; (d) from a com- 
parison of all the modern languages derived from 
the Latin with reference to the points which they 
possess in common; (e) from the spelling of the 
Latin words taken into German, Gothic, and An- 
glo-Saxon at an early period; (f) from the tra- 
ditions of scholars as set forth in the treatises of 
Erasmus, Lipsius, and others, as cited below; (9) 
from the traditions of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which has employed Latin in its rites from the first 
century to the present time; (hk) from the general 
principles of the science of phonology. These 
sources were very carefully investigated, and the 
results they yield were correlated by Dr. Wilhelm 
Corssen (q. v.) in his great work, Ueber Aussprache, 
Vokalismus, und Betonung der lateinischen Sprache, 
2 vols. (Leipzig, 1858-59; 2d ed. 1868-70), since the 
appearance of which the ancient system of pronun- 
ciation has made steady progress in gaining the 
acceptance of scholars all over the world. In 1859, 
Professor J. F. Richardson, of the University of 
Rochester, put forth an excellent little volume ad- 
vocating the true method ; and in 1872, Professors 
Munro and Palmer in England, at the request of 
the head- masters of the public schools, prepared 
and published a condensed statement of the Ro- 
man system, entitled 4 Syllabus of Latin Pronun- 
ciation (Oxford and Cambridge, 1872), which re- 
ceived the approval of the two great universities 
and of all the leading Latinists of England. The 
Roman system has now practically supplanted the 
other two in the leading schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities of the United States. This is not due to 
the greater willingness of Americans to accept 
what is new, but to practical considerations that 
will readily occur to any one. In the United 
States, the inconveniences of having no standard 
system have been very great. New England, be- 
ing wholly settled from Old England, long con- 
tinued the English system of pronouncing Latin. 
In the Middle States, the Germans and Dutch in- 
troduced their own methods; in the South and 
West, the French pronunciation came in quite 
frequently; and all over the Union, the Catholic 
clergy in their schools and colleges have propa- 
gated the traditional usage of their Church. 
Hence, a Babel of pronunciations and systems 
existing and practised side by side in a pictur- 
esque confusion such as no European country ever 
knew; and hence the general willingness to ac- 
cept a single method, especially one that is based 
upon historic truth. 

The advantages of the Roman system, briefly 
stated, are these: (a) It is approximately the sys- 
tem used by the Romans themselves. (b) It is 
more musical and harmonious in sound, and makes 
the structure of Latin verse clear even to the be- 
ginner. (c) It is simpler than the English system, 
giving as it does but one sound to each alphabet- 
ieal character, and thus always distinguishing 
words of different orthography and meaning by 
their sounds, while the English system often con- 
fuses them—e. g. census and sensus; caedo, cedo, 
and sedo; circulus and surculus ; cervus and servus ; 
amici and amisi. (d) It makes the connection of 
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Latin words with their Greek cognates plain at 
once, and renders easier the study of Greek, of the 
modern Romance languages, and of the science of 
Comparative Philology. 

Advocates of other systems have made their 
chief assault upon the Roman method because of 
its dictum regarding the pronunciation of ¢ and v. 
They say that Latin ¢ must have had a modified 
sound before e and i, because every modern lan- 
guage derived from the Latin has so modified it. 

But it must be remembered that the modern 
Romance languages are the children, not of the 
classical Latin spoken in the days of Cicero, but 
of the provincial Latin spoken five or six centuries 
later. There is no doubt that at this late period 
Latin c had become modified before e or i so as to 
be equivalent to s or z. Latin words received into 
German at this time represent ¢ before e or i by z. 
But had this modification been a part of the usage 
of the classical language, it would have been no- 
ticed by the grammarians, who discuss each letter 
with great minuteness. Now, no grammarian ever 
mentions more than one sound for Latin ec. Again, 
if Latin ¢ had ever had the sound of s, surely some 
of the Greeks, ignorant of Latin and spelling by 
ear, would at least occasionally have represented 
Latin e¢ by o—a thing which none of them has 
ever done, always using x. It is probable that the 
modification of ¢ which is noticed in the modern 
languages was a characteristic of the Umbrian 
and Oscan dialects (the Umbrian had a special 
character to denote the modified sound), and so 
prevailed to some extent in the provinces; but 
there is absolutely not the slightest evidence to 
show that it formed a part of the pronunciation 
of cultivated men at Rome. On the other hand, 
words taken into Gothic and Old High German 
from the Latin at an early period invariably rep- 
resent Latin ¢ by k: thus, Latin carcer gives the 
Gothic karkara and the German Kerker; Latin 
Caesar gives the German Kaiser; Latin lucerna 
gives the Gothic lukarn; the Latin cellarium gives 
the German Keller; the Latin cerasus gives the 
German Kirsche. Also in late Hebrew, Latin c is 
regularly represented in transliteration by the 
hard consonant képh. In Latin inscriptions, also, 
c alternates with k, showing it to have had the 
same sound. Thus we find Caelius and Kaelius, 
Cerus and Kerus, decembres and dekembres. (See, 
also, Quint. i. 7, 10). 

As to v, the Greeks transliterated it by ov, writ- 
ing Ovadnptos for Valerius, OvdAcKa for Volsci, etc., 
while it passes easily into w in such forms as cau- 
twm for cavitum, fautor for favitor, etc. 

“Tt is not always remembered that only very 
gradually was the true pronunciation of Latin lost 
in Europe. Scholars long retained the essential 
features of it, and by the fact of their constant in- 
tercourse long prevented the growth of local and 
national variations from the established method. 
Great teachers like Erasmus passed from country 
to country, lecturing in Latin at the universities 
of Italy, Germany, Holland, France, and England ; 
teaching pupils of all nationalities, and being 
everywhere understood without any difficulty, for 
Latin was the lingua franca of the educated, and 
one general pronunciation of it prevailed. Even 
in England, it was only after that country’s isola- 
tion, political and religious, in the sixteenth oen- 
tury, that an ‘English pronunciation’ arose, and 
this was long protested against—e. g. by Cardinal 
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Wolsey, by Milton, and as late as the last century 
by Ainsworth (1746) and Philipps (1750). For the 
Continental traditions, see Justus Lipsius in his 
Dialogus de Recta Pronunciatione Linguae Latinae ; 
and Erasmus, De Recta Latini Graecique Sermonis 
Pronunciatione (Basle, 1528). In Scotland, the Con- 
tinental sound of the vowels was long retained, 
on which see the incident imagined by Sir Walter 
Scott in his novel The Fortunes of Nigel, ch. ix.” 
(Peck). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Besides the works already cited, 
reference may be made to the following: Halde- 
man, Elements of Latin Pronunciation (Philadel- 
phia, 1851); Tafel, Latin Pronunciation (N. Y. 
1860); Blair, Latin Pronunciation (N. Y. 1874); Ellis, 
The Quantitative Pronunciation of Latin (London, 
1874); King, Latin Pronunciation (N. Y. and Boston, 
1880); Edon, Eeritwre et Prononciation du Latin 
(Paris, 1882); Seelmann, Die Aussprache des Latein 
(Heilbronn, 1885); and H. T. Peck, Latin Pronuncia- 
tion: a Short Exposition of the Roman Method (2d 
ed. N. Y. 1894). See, also, articles by Prof. Max 
Miiller and Mr. Munro in the Academy for Feb. 15, 
1871; Dec. 15, 1871; Jan. 11, 1872; and by Prof. 
J.C. Jones in Classical Review for February, 1893 ; 
and Lindsay, The Latin Language (Oxford, 1894). 

Latin War. See Latium. 

Latinae Feriae. See FERIAE 

Latini. See LaTINiras. 


Latinitas or Ius Latii designated, in the later 
republican and early imperial period, a special le- 
gal status conferred upon the inhabitants of many 
provincial municipalities —a status midway be- 
tween that of Roman citizens (cives) and that of 
aliens (peregrini). Historically, the Latin allies 
of Rome had always enjoyed special treaty rights ; 
and when the people of Latium received full citi- 
zenship, similar rights were bestowed upon cer- 
tain colonies in other parts of Italy. After the 
Social War and the extension of Roman citizen- 
ship on the entire peninsula, Latini colonarii were 
found only in the provinces. Where minus ius 
Latii was conferred upon a municipality, all its 
citizens who were chosen as municipal magistrates 
became ipso facto Roman citizens; where maius 
ius Latii was given, the decuriones or municipal 
senators also became Roman citizens. In both 
cases all free inhabitants of the municipality en- 
joyed commercium with Rome, but not conubiwm 
—i. e. the Roman law of property could be in- 
voked by them, but they had no part in Roman 
family law. With the edict of Caracalla, confer- 
ring citizenship upon all the free inhabitants of 
the Roman Empire, the Latini colonarii disap- 
peared. 

A second and distinct class of Latins was estab- 
lished in the early imperial period by a lex Iunia 
or Iwnia Norbana (A.D. 197). This law enacted 
that freedmen (liberti) who had been informally 
manumitted from slavery, and who were free only 
by virtue of praetorian protection (twitione praeto- 
ris) should have, with some exceptions, the status 
of Latini colonarit. These Latini Iuniani were not 
citizens, and had no political rights; they had 
no conubium, and their marriages, like those of 
slaves, were purely de facto matters, creating nei- 
ther manus over the wife nor patria potestas over 
the children; and they had only a restricted com- 
mercium—inter vivos, but not mortis causa. Their 
contracts were perfectly valid, but they could nei- 
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ther take inheritances or legacies nor dispose of 
their property by testament. Their estates, in 
fact, were treated as peculia or slave-estates, and 
went at death to the former master or his heirs. 
There were, however, several methods in which 
this Latina libertas might be converted into full 
citizenship (ef. Ulpian, Fragmenta, iii. 1-6). The 
Latini Iuniani were unaffected by the edict of Car- 
acalla, but disappeared under the legislation of 
Justinian (Gains, Inst. i. §§ 23 foll., iii. §§ 85 foll.; 
Codex, 7, 6, 1, § 1). 


Latinus. (1) Son of Faunus and of the nymph 
Marica (or, according to another story, of Heracles 
and Fauna, or of Odysseus and Circé). He was 
king of Latium and father of Lavinia, the wife of 
Aeneas (q. v.). (2}A mime-player, a favourite of 
the emperor Domitian, mentioned by Juvenal-and 
Martial (Juv. i. 35; Mart, ii. 72, etc.) 


Latium (from latus, ‘the level land”). A coun- 
try of Italy, lying south of Etruria, from which 
it was separated by the Tiber. The earliest rec- 
ords of Italian history, as we are assured by 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (i. 9), represented the 
plains of Latium as first inhabited by the Siculi, 
a people of obscure origin, but who would be 
entitled to our notice from the circumstance 
above mentioned, even had they not acquired ad- 
ditional historical importance from their subse- 
quent migration to the celebrated island from them 
named Sicily. (See Sicuui.) Ancient writers do 
not seem agreed as to the name of the people whe 
compelled the Siculi to abandon Latium, Dio- 
nysius informs us that Philistus ascribed their ex- 
pulsion to the Umbri and Pelasgi. Thucydides 
refers the same event to the Opici; while Anti- 
ochus of Syracuse, a still more ancient writer, 
represents the Siculi as flying from the Oenotri. 
Notwithstanding this apparent discrepance, it is 
pretty evident that under these different names 
of Umbri, Opici, and Oenotri, the same people are 
designated whom Dionysius and the Roman his- 
torians usually term Aborigines (Ant. Rom. i. 10). 
The Aborigines, intermixing with several Pelasgic 
colonies, occupied Latium, and soon formed thems 
selves into the several communities of Latini, Ru- 
tuli, Hernici, and Volsci, even prior to date of the 
supposed arrival of Aeneas. 

The name Prisci Latini was first given to certain 
cities of Latium (see PaGus), supposed to have been 
colonized by Latinus Silvius, one of the kings of 
Alba, but most of which were afterwards conquered 
and destroyed by Aneus Marcius and Tarquinius 
Priscus (Livy, i. 3). In the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus the Latin nation was united under the 
form of a confederate Republic, and acknowl- 
edged that ambitious king as the protector of 
their league (Livy, i. 50), After the expulsion of 
the tyrant from Rome, we are told that the Latins, 
who favoured his cause, experienced a total defeat 
near the Lake Regillus, and were obliged to sue 
for peace (Dion. Hal. vi. 18). According to this 
historian, the Latins received the thanks of the 
Roman Senate, some years afterwards, for having 
taken no advantage of the disturbances at Rome, 
which finally led to the secession of the people to 
Mons Sacer, and for having, on the contrary, 
offered every assistance in their power on that 
occasion; he adds, also, that a perpetual league, 
known as the Latin League, was formed at that 
time between the Romans and the Latins. How- 
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ever, about 143 years afterwards, we find the latter 
openly rebelling, and refusing to supply the usual 
quota of troops which they had agreed to furnish 
as allies of Rome. Their bold demand, which was 
urged through L. Annius Setinus, in the Roman 
Senate, that one of the consuls at least should be 
chosen out of their nation, led to an open rupt- 
ure. <A war followed (B.c. 340-338), known as 
the Latin War, which was rendered remarkable 
from the circumstances of the execution of the 
young Manlius by order of his father, and the 
devotion of Decius. (See Dectus.) After having 
been defeated in several encounters, the Latins 
were reduced to subjection, with the exception of 
afew towns, which experienced greater lenity, and 
Latium thenceforth ceased to be an independent 
State (Livy, viii. 14; Pliny, xxxiv. 5). At that 
time the rights of Roman citizens had been grant- 
ed to a few only of the Latin cities; but at a later 
period the Gracchi sought to level all such dis- 
tinctions between the Latins and the Romans. 
This measure, however, was not carried. The So- 
cial War followed; and though the confederates 
were finally conquered, after a long and desperate 
contest, the Senate thought it advisable to decree 
that all the Latin cities which had not taken part 
with the allies should enjoy the rights of Roman 
citizens. Many of these towns were, however, de- 
prived of their privileges by Sulla; and it was not 
till the close of the Republic that the Latins were 
admitted generally to participate in all the rights 
and immunities eujoyed by the Quirites. See 
FOEDERATAE CIVITATES. 

The name of Latium was at first given to that 
portion of Italy only which extends from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the Circeian promontory, a 
distance of about fifty miles along the coast; but 
subsequently this latter boundary was removed to 
the river Liris, whence arose the distinction of 
Latium Antiquum or Vetus and Novum or Adiectum 
(Pliny, H. N. iii. 59). At a still later period, the 
southern boundary of Latium was extended from 
the Liris to the mouth of the river Vulturnus and 
the Massic Hills. See ITaLta. 


Latmicus Sinus (Aatpixds xoAmos). A gulf on 
the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor, into which the 
river Maeander fell, named from Mount Latmus, 
which overhangs it. 


Latmus (Adrpos). A mountain in Caria, extend- 
ing in a southeast direction from the Sinus Lat- 
micus. It was the mythological scene of the story 
of Selené (Luna) and Endymion, who is hence called 
by the Roman poets Latmius heros and Latmius ve- 
nator. 

Latobrigi. A people in Gallia Belgica, neigh- 
bours of the Helvetii, probably dwelling near the 
sources of the Rhine in Switzerland (Caes. B. G. 
i. 5, 29). 

Latomiae. See LAUTUMIAE. 

Latona. See LETO. 

Latopdlis (Aardrodis). A city of Egypt in the 
Thebaid, between Thebes and Apollinopolis Mag- 
na. It derived its Greek name from the fish latos 
worshipped there, which was regarded as the larg- 
est of all the fishes of the Nile. The later writers 
drop the term zdA:s, and call the place merely 
Laton (Adroyv, Hierocles); and therefore, in the 
Ttin. Anton. and Notitia Imperii, the ablative form 
Cato occurs. 
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7 LATRUNCULI 

Latrina. In early language the name for a bath 
or washing-place, corrupted from lavatrina (Varr; * 
L, L, ix. 68; Lucil. ap. Non. s. v. p. 212); but sub- 
sequently also used to designate a water-closet in 
a private house (Columell. x. 85; Suet. Jib. 58; 
Apul. Met. i, p. 18), several of which are still to be 
seen at Pompeii; and all, like that shown in the 
article Domus, p. 546, contiguous to the kitchens. 
The two small arches on the right are the kitchen 
stove; four steps lead down to the room, and had 
a hand-rail by their side to assist the ascent or de- 
scent, the mark of which remains against the wall. 
The recess on the left is the latrina, originally 
closed by a wooden door, which has left the marks 
of its hinges and bolt on the edge of the door 
frame; and the month of the pipe through which 
the place was supplied with water is observable 
in the right-hand corner. See Foricar. 

Latro (cognate with Aarpis). An armed high- 
wayman. The term for highway robbery was 
latrocinium, and was punishable with death. Un- 
armed robbers were called grassatores, but the dis- 
tinction is not always observed (Juv. iii. 305). 

Latrunctili (recooi, Whdor, calces, calculi), A 
game of skill not unlike our game of checkers or 
draughts. It was played in a variety of ways by 
both the Greeks and the Romans; and in Egypt 
there have been found paintings representing the 
game, while checkers of metal, glass, etc., have 
been taken from the tombs. Homer represents the 
suitors of Penelopé as playing the game (Odyss. 
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(Papyrus at Leyden of B.o. 1700.) 


———————— 


Egyptian Checker-player. 


i. 107), which was traditionally said to have been 
invented by Palamedes, to whom dice are also as- 
ceribed (Soph. Frag. 380, 381 Dind.). The older form 
of the Greek game was the game of five lines (évre 
ypappai, Poll. ix. 97). It is probable that in this 
the object of the player was to hem in the enemy’s 
men or place one of them between two of his, in 
which case it could be removed from the board ; 
and thus the game was won when all the enemy’s 
pieces had been taken or else so hemmed in as to 
be unable to move. The men were perhaps moved 
along lines rather than squares; but Liddell and 
Scott suggests that the five lines marked off thirty- 
six squares (i.e. divided by five lines each way), 

The other kind of Greek zrerreia was called modes, 
this name indicating the y@par or squares, which 
in this form of the game are distinctly mentioned 
(Poll. ix. 98). Here, too, the pieces are of different 
colours and are called kives (“dogs”). The object 
in this form of the game was the same as in the 
other—to bring the opponent to a standstill or to 
capture all his men. 


LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER 


In the Roman forms of the game we find mention 
of some pieces more powerful than the others, like 
the “kings” of modern checkers. The latrunculi 
are sometimes called latrones and sometimes milites, 
and the game was regarded as representing a 
combat between two armies. The pieces stood on 
squares and not on lines (Varro, L. L. x. 22). The 
phrase for blocking an opponent’s moves is ad in- 
citas (calces) redigere; to attack his ligare, obligare 
or (more usually) adligare. 

See Salmasius ad Vopise. Proc. 13 (1671), where 
there is a copious citation of authorities; Beeq de 
Fouquidres, Les Jeux des Anciens (2d ed. 1873); and 
especially Falkener, Games Ancient and Oriental 
(1892). 

Laughing Philosopher. See DEMOCRITUS. 


Lauredcum. A fortified town of Noricum Ri- 
pensé, the station of a Roman fleet on the Danube, 
and the headquarters of the second legion. It lay 
to the east of the junction of the Oenus and Dan- 
ube. 

Laurentes Agri. The country in the neigh- 
bourhood of Laurentum (Tibull. ii. 5, 41). 


Laurentia. See Acca; FRATRES ARVALES; 
ROMULUS. 


Laurentius Lydus. See Lypus. 


Laurentum. An ancient town of Latium, the 
residence of the mythical Latinus, situated on a 
height between Ostia and Ardea, not far from the 
sea, and surrounded by a grove of laurels, whence 
it was supposed to have derived its name. The 
younger Pliny and the emperor Commodus had 
villas at Laurentum. Later it was united with 
Lavinium, six miles distant, under the name 
LAUROLAVINIUM, a compound snggesting the 
American Texarkana. 


Lauretanus Portus. A harbor of Etruria (Livy, 
KOKO) s 


Laurium (Aavpioy and Aatpeor). A mountain 
in the south of Attica, a little north of the prom- 
ontory Sunium, celebrated for its silver mines, 
which in early times were very productive, so 
that each Athenian citizen received ten drachmae 
($1.60) annually; but in the time of Augustus 
they yielded nothing. See METALLUM. 


Lauron. A town in the east of Hispania Tar- 
raconensis, near the sea and the river Sucro. Here 
the younger Cn. Pompeius was put to death after 
the battle of Munda (Plut. Pomp. 18): 


Laus (Ados), A Greek city in Lucania, near the 
mouth of the river Laiis, which formed the boun- 
dary between Lucania and Bruttium. 


Laus Pompeia. A town of Cisalpine Gaul, next 
in importance to Mediolanum (Milan), and situated 
to the southeast of that place, near the river Lam- 
brus. It was founded, as Pliny reports, by the Boii 
(iii. 17), and afterwards probably colonized by 
Pompeius Strabo, father of the great Pompey. In 
# letter of Cicero to his brother, it is simply called 
Laus (ii. 15), 


Lausus. (1) Son of Mezentius (q. v.), king of 
the Etruscans, slain by Aeneas. (2) Son of Numi- 
tor and brother of Ilia, killed by Amulius. 


_ Lautiilae. A village of the Volsci in Latium, 

In a narrow pass between Tarracina and Fundi. 
Lautumiae or Latomiae. A name properly de- 

noting a quarry, and derived from the Greek \das, 
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“a stone,” and répva, “to cut” or “ quarry.” This 
appellation was particularly applied to certain 
quarries near Syracuse, one of which still bears 
the name of “The Ear of Dionysius,” because it 
is said to have been used by that tyrant for a 
prison, and to have been so constructed that all 
the sounds uttered in it converged to and united 
in one particular point, termed, in consequence, 
the tympanum. This point communicated with 
an apartment (the famous “Ear of Dionysius”), 
where Dionysius placed himself, and thus over- 
heard all that was said by his unsuspecting 
captives. There is no doubt that these quarries 
actually served as places of imprisonment, and 
Cicero reproaches Verres with having employed 
them for this purpose in the case of Roman citi- 
zens (Cic. Verr. v. 27). Aelian informs us that some 
of the workmen in the quarries near Syracuse re- 
mained so long there as to marry and rear families 
in them, and that some of their children, having 
never before seen a city, were terrified on their 
coming to Syracuse, and beholding for the first 
time horses and oxen (Aelian, V. H. xii. 44). See 
CARCER, p. 278. 


Laverna. The Roman goddess of thieves and 
impostors (Hor. Epist. i. 16, 60), from whom the 
Porta Lavernalis derived its name. A grove on 
the Via Salaria was consecrated to her. See Petron. 
140. 


Lavernium. A temple of Laverna, near For- 
miae (Cic. Ad Aft. vii. 8). 


Lavicum. See LABICUM. 


Lavinia. The daughter of Latinus and Amata, 
betrothed to Turnus, but married to Aeneas (Livy, 
i.1). See TURNUS. 


Lavinium. An ancient town of Latium, three 
miles from the sea, and six miles east of Lauren- 
tum, on the Via Appia, founded by Aeneas, and 
called Lavinium in honour of his wife Lavinia 
(Livy, i. 1). It was the sanctuary of the Latin 
Penates. See LAURENTUM. 


Leaena (Aéaiva). The mistress of Aristogiton or 
of Harmodius (q. v.). On the murder of Hippar- 
chus she was tortured, but refused to betray her 
friends, and, according to one account, bit off her 
own tongue to make any revelation impossible. 
She died of her sufferings, and in her memory the 
Athenians erected on the Acropolis a bronze lioness 
(Aéawa) without a tongue (Pausan, i. 23, 2). 


Leander (Aéavdpos or Aciavdpos). A youth of 
Abydos, who was in love with Hero, the priestess 
of Aphrodité in Sestus, and swam every night 
across the Hellespont to visit her, and returned 
before daybreak. Once during a stormy night he 
perished in the waves. Next morning his corpse 
was washed on the coast of Sestus, whereupon 
Hero threw herself into the sea. This story was the 
subject of the poem of Musaeus (q. v.), entitled De 
Amore Herois et Leandri, and is also mentioned by 
Ovid (Her, xviii. 19) and Vergil (Georg. iii. 258 ): 
In modern times the story has been used by Mar- 
lowe, Schiller, Leigh Hunt, and Grillparzer. 

Learchus. See ATHAMAS. 


Lebadéa (Ac8adera). A town in Boeotia, be- 
tween Chaeronea and Mount Helicon, at the foot 
of a rock, in a cave of which was the celebrated 
oracle of Trophonius (Herod. viii. 34). 


Lebédus (AéBedos). One of the twelve Ionic 


LEBES 


lophon and Teos (Herod. i. 142). 
deserted in the time of Horace. 


Lebes (\¢8ns). (1) A kettle of iron or copper 
of any size, put over the fire to cook (Hom, I. xxi. 
362; Thue. iv. 100). (2) A basin, usually of silver, 
used by guests at dinner for washing their hands, 
which were held over it while water was poured 
over them from above. (3) Any vessel, as an urn 
for ashes (Aesch. Agam. 444), a bath-tub, ete. 


Lebinthus (A¢8w@os). An island in the Aegae- 
an Sea, one of the Sporades (q. v.). 


Lechaeum. See CorInTHUS, p. 413. 


Lectica (popetoy, oxyumddiov). A sort of litter, 
or palanquin, introduced into Greece and Italy 
from the East; at first, as an article of luxury for 
women, but afterwards very generally used for 
men as well. The body consisted of a wooden 
_case with low sides to it, like the bier (capulus, 
ferentum), upon which a corpse was carried out 
(Aul. Gell. x. 3, 2); with uprights which sup- 
ported a wooden tester, like the pluteus. This 
roof was covered with leather (Mart. xi. 98), and 
curtains (vela, plagae, plagulae) were suspended 
from it, which might be closed all round (Suet. 
Tit. 10), or drawn back, as in the illustration, when 
it was said to be open (aperta, Cic. Phil. ii. 24) ; 
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Supposed form of Lectica. 


(Ginzrot.) 


but in some cases it was a close conveyance (clau- 
sa), having the sides fitted with panels and win- 
dows, which could be opened or shut at pleasure 
(Juy. iii. 242). The inmate reclined upon a soft 
mattress or feather-bed (Juv. 1. 159), with a bol- 
ster to support the back (cervical), so that he could 
read, write, or sleep within it. According to the 
wealth of the owner and the size of the letica, it 
was borne by two, four, six, or eight tall slaves 
(lecticarii). Fragments of a lectica were found at 
Rome on the Esquiline in 1874. 

Lecticarii (hoperapdpor). See LEcTICA. 

Lections. See TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Lectisternium. A festival of Greek origin, first 
ordered at Rome by the Sibylline Books in B.c. 399. 
It was held on exceptional occasions, particularly 
in times of great distress. Images of the gods 
(probably portable figures of wood draped with 
robes, and with their heads made of marble, clay, 
or wax) were laid on a couch (called the lectus or 
pulvinar). A table was placed before them, on 
which was laid out a meal, always a free-will offer- 
ing. At the first Lectisternia, there were three 
lecti arranged for three pairs of non-Roman divini- 
ties— Apollo and Latona, Heracles and Artemis 
(Diana), Hermes (Mercury), and Poseidon (Nep- 
tune). Afterwards, this sacrifice was offered to 
the six pairs of Roman gods, who corresponded to 
the twelve great gods of the Greeks: Iupiter, Iuno, 
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cities, situated on the coast of Lydia, between Co- 
It was nearly | 


LECTUS 


Neptune, Minerva, Mars, Venus, Apollo, Diana, Vul- 
can, Vesta, Mercury, and Ceres. These banquets 
to the gods generally took place at festivals of 
prayer and thanksgiving, which were called Sup- 
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Pulvinar (Munich). 


plicationes (q. v.), and were performed in the mar- 
ket-places or at appointed temples, in which the 
arrangements for the purpose were on a permanent 
footing. It was customary to have connected with 
this a domestic feast, to which both strangers and 
friends were invited, and in which even those im- 
prisoned for debt were allowed to participate. 
From the commencement of the third century B.c. 
a banquet was regularly given to the three Capi- 
toline divinities, Iupiter, Iuno, and Minerva, on 
every 13th of November, in conjunction with the 
Plebeian Games. Under the Empire, the celebra- 
tion was on the 13th 
of September, and was 
associated with the 
Roman games. From 
B.c. 196 it was provided 
by the college of Epu- 
lones (q. v.). The im- 
ages of the three gods 
were decked with 
curls, and tricked out 
with colours. Iupiter 
was placed reclining 
on a cushion, with a 
goddess on each side of him seated on achair; and 
the divinities were invited to a banquet, in which 
the whole Senate participated, 


Lectonia. A land thought by some to have 
existed in the Mediterranean, and to have con- 
nected Greece with Asia. According to the 
Pseudo-Orphic account, Poseidon being angry 
with Zeus, struck Lectonia with his trident and 
buried it in the sea, leaving only scattered islands 
to recall its past. This tradition has been received 
with credence by some geographers and scholars, 
who regard the numerous small islands between 
Greece and Asia Minor as making probable a for- 
mer land-connection which facilitated the early 
immigration from Asia into Europe. See Pliny, 
H. N. ii. 90; Diod. Sic. v. 47. 

Lectum (rd Aékrov). The southwestern prom- 
ontory of the Troad, formed by Mount Ida jutting 
out into the sea (Herod. ix. 114), 


Lectus (Aékrpov). (1) A bed to sleep upon was 
called LecTus CUBICULARIS (Cic. Div. ii. 65). The 
ancient bedsteads were of considerable height, 
requiring a footstool (scamnum), or a set of steps 


Lectisternium. 
cotta lamp.) 


(From a terra- 
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(gradus) to get into them; and were made like our 
largest-sized sofas, with a head-board (anaclinte- 
rium), sometimes a corresponding one against the 
feet, and a high back (pluteus) on the farther side, 
but entirely open on the one at which the occu- 
pants entered (sponda). The frame was strung 
with girths (fasciae, restes, institae), which sup- 
ported a thick mattress (torus, culcita), on which 
were placed a bolster and pillow (cubital, cervical). 


Lectus. (British Museum.) 


A bed inferior in size and in materials was called 
by the diminutive name LecroLus or LecTicbxa, 
which also denoted a 
sofa, forming part of 
the usual furniture in 
a study (Pliny, Ep. v. 
5,5; Ovid, Prist. i. 11, 
39), and on which it 
was a common prac- 
tice to recline at length 
while reading,andeven 
writing, the tablet being placed against one knee, 
which was raised up as a support for the purpose. 

The lectus was also used instead of seats in 
dining-rooms, the guests reclining at table. The 
usual number of couches at a table was three— 
summus, medius, and imus. For a full treatment 
of the table-arrangements, see TRICLINIUM. 

(2) Lecrus GENIALIS or IUGALIs, denotes the 
marriage-bed (edvn), to which the wife was con- 
ducted on the eve of her marriage by the pronuba, 
after she had retired from the bridal feast. (See 
MatTRIMONIUM.) It was a large bed, handsomely 
decorated, and raised to a very great height from 
the ground, as is indicated by the flight of steps 
at the foot in the illustration given in the article 
GRADUS, p. 744, which rep- 
resents the lectus genialis 
of Dido, in the Vatiean 
Vergil. 

(3) Lrorus FUNEBRIS 
is the name of the bier 
upon which dead bodies 
were carried out to the 
funeral pile, or to their place of sepulture, as shown 
by the annexed illustration from an ancient tomb- 
stone. 

Lec¥thus (Ankvdos). 


Lec¥thus (AjxvOos). A town in the peninsula 
of Sithonia taken by Brasidas (Thue. iv. 115). 


Leda (Anda). A daughter of King Thestius 
and Eurythemis, who married Tyndareos, king of 
Sparta. According to the common account, she 
became, by Zeus (who assumed for that purpose 
the form of a swan), the mother of Pollux and 
Helen, and on the same night by her own hus- 
band, the parent of Castor and Clytaemnestra. 
Two eggs, it seems, were brought forth by her, 
from which respectively came the children just 
named, Pollux and Helen being in one, and Castor 


Lectulus, 


(Pompeii. 


Lectus Funebris. (Rich.) 


See AMPULLA. 
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and Clytaemnestra in the other. Other versions, 
however, are given of the legend, for which con- 
sult Homer (Od. xi. 298) and the articles DioscURI 
and HeLena. See also Calverley’s Sons of Leda, 
from Theocritus. The story of Leda and the swan 
has formed the subject of many beautiful works 
of art in both ancient and modern times. 


Ledaea. An epithet given to Hermioné, and 
sometimes to Helen, and others, as related to Leda 
(Verg. Aen. ili. 328). 

Ledaei Dii. Castor and Pollux, the sons of 
Leda. 

Ledon (Addy). A town in Phocis, the birth- 
place of Philomelus, who led the Phocians in the 
Sacred War, at which time it was destroyed. 


Ledus and Ledum. Now Lez or Les, a river 
of Gaul, near the modern Montpellier (Mela, ii. 5). 


Legacies. See HERES; LEGATUM. 


Legae (Anyar) and Leges (Aryes). 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Legatum. A legacy; a term of Roman law de- 
fined in the Digest (31, 1, 36), as donatio testamento 
relicta—i. e. a legatum implies a formal testament 
and universal succession. A legacy could only be 
given in the Latin language. If given uncondi- 
tionally, it was said to be given pure; if otherwise, 
sub condicione. 

There were four forms in which a legacy could 
be left: per vindicationem, per damnationem, sinen- 
di modo, per praeceptionem. 

A legatum per vindicationem was given in these 
words: Hominem Stichum do, lego, or the words 
might be with reference to the legatee, Capito, su- 
mito, sibi habeto. <A legatum per vindicationem was 
so called with reference to the legal means by 
which the legatee asserted his right to the legacy 
against the heir or any possessor, which was by a 
vindicatio (q. v.) or an actio in rem (see ACTIO); for 
as soon as the hereditatis aditio had taken place, 
the legatee had the quiritary (ex iwre Quiritium)y 
ownership of the legacy. If the same thing was 
given to more than one person, either jointly (con- 
iunctim), so as to make them collegetarii, or sever- 
ally (disiunetim), each took an equal share. A le- 
gatum was given coniunctim, thus: Titio et Seio 
hominem Stichum do, lego ; disiunctim, thus: Titio 
hominem Stichum do, lego; Seio eundem hominem 
do, lego. If one collegatarius failed to take, his por- 
tion went to the others. 

The formula per damnationem was this: Heres: 
meus Stichum servum meum dare damnas esto; but 
the word dato was equally effective. A thing 
which belonged to another (aliena res) could be 
thus left, and the heres was bound to procure the 
thing for the legatee, or to pay him the value of 
it. A thing not in existence at the date of the 
will might be left by this form—i. e. the future 
produce of a female slave (ancilla). The legatee 
did not acquire the quiritary ownership of the 
legacy by virtue of the hereditatis aditio; the 
thing still remained the property of the heir, and 
the legatee could only sue for it by an actio in 
personam. If it was a thing mancipi, the legatee 
could only acquire the quiritary ownership of it 
by mancipatio or in iwre cessio from the heir; if it 
was merely delivered, the legatarius only acquired 
the Ager ownership (plenum ius) by usucapion 
(q. V.). 

The form of legacy sinendi modo was Haeres- 
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meus damnas esto sinere L. Titiwm hominem Stichum 
sumen sibique habere, by which formula the testa- 
tor could bequeath anything that belonged to him- 
self or to his heir, at the time of his decease; and 
as in the previous case, the legatee had merely an 
actio in personam against the heir, though it was 
doubted whether the form of bequest imposed any 
active duty on the latter, it being argued that his 
only obligation was to allow the legatee to “ take” 
the object bequeathed to him. 

The legatum per praeceptionem was in this form: 
Lucius Titius hominem Stichum praecipito —i. e. 
“take first.” The Sabiniani were of opinion 
that a legacy could only thus be left to one who 
was also made an heir; but a senatus consultum 
of Nero made the legacy good, even if it was thus 
left to another than the heir, provided the legatee 
was a person to whom a legacy could be left in 
any of the three other modes. 

By the Twelve Tables, a man could dispose 
of his property as he pleased, and he might ex- 
haust (erogare) the whole hereditas by legacies 
and bequests of freedom to slaves, so as to leave 
the heir nothing. The consequence was that in 
such cases the heirs refused to take the hereditas, 
and there was, of course, an intestacy. The first 
legislative measure on this subject was the Lex 
Furia Testamentaria (B.c. 183), which did not al- 
low a testator to give as a donatio mortis causa or 
as a legacy more than a thousand asses to one per- 
son, certain relatives excepted. But this measure 
did not prevent a man from giving as many sev- 
eral thousands to as many persons as he pleased, 
and so exhausting his estate. The Lex Voco- 
nia (B.C. 169) afterwards enacted that no person 
should take, by way of legacy or donatio mortis 
causa, more than the heirs (severally, as it seems) ; 
but this was also ineffectual; for, by distributing 
the hereditas among numerous legatees, the heir 
might have so small a portion as not to make it 
worth his while to assume the burdens attached 
to the inheritance. The Lex Falcidia (B.c. 40) at 
last took away all means of evasion by declaring 
that a testator should not give more than three 
fourths in legacies, and thus a fourth was secured 
to the heir. The Lex Falcidia applied to the wills 
of persons who died in captivity (apud hostes), for 
a previous Lex Cornelia had given to the wills of 
such persons the same force as if they had died 
cives. 

Legata were inutilia or void if they were given 
before an heir was instituted by the will, for the 
will derived all its legal efficacy from such insti- 
tution; there was the same rule as to a gift of 
freedom. It was void if in form the gift was 
given after the death of the heir, but it might be 
given on the event of his death; it was also void 
if given in form on the day before the death of the 
testator. A legatum could not be left in the way 
of a penalty (poenae nomine)—that is, for the pur- 
pose of compelling the heir to do, or restraining 
him from doing, any particular act. A legacy 
could not be left to an uncertain person (incerta 
persona). The notion of an uncertain person was 
not of a person who could never be ascertained, 
but the notion of the uncertainty was referred to 
the mind of the testator at the time of making his 
testament. Accordingly, the person was not con- 
sidered uncertain where he was one of a certain 
class, such as cognati, though the individual of 
the class might be uncertain till the event hap- 
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pened which was to determine who out of the 
class was intended by the testator. Such a form 
of bequest was called a certa demonstratio incertae 
personae. A legacy could not be left to a postu- 
mus alienus, nor could such a person be a heres 
institutus, for he was an incerta persona. It has 
been explained elsewhere who is a postumus (see 
TESTAMENTUM); a postwmus alienus is one who, 
when born, cannot be among the sui heredes of the 
testator. 

Legatus. An envoy from one State to anoth- 
er; an ambassador. (1) Envoys were sent from 
Rome, in the regal period, by the king; in the re- 
publican period by the consuls, with the advice 
and authority of the Senate. In the later Repub- 
lic the sending and receiving of legati was prac- 
tically an exclusive function of the Senate. In 
the Empire these rights passed to the emperor. 
In the royal and early Republican periods en- 
voys were always taken from the college of fetial 
priests. (See FETIALES; Ius FreTiaLe.) When 
the Senate gained substantial control of foreign 
affairs, legati were always chosen from the sena- 
torial order. Like the fetials, the secular legati 
were neutral and inviolable persons (iwre gentiwm). 
In the last century of the Republic, senators trav- 
elling on private business or for pleasure were fre- 
quently invested with the character of legati with- 
out the least pretence of an actual mission, the 
appointment assuring them not merely special 
consideration and protection, but also free trans- 
portation at the cost of the State. 

(2) Envoys were also sent by the Senate to con- 
vey tidings or counsel to magistrates in the field. 
When an important treaty was to be concluded by 
such a magistrate, a board of senatorial legati was 
frequently sent, nominally to advise the general, 
actually to settle the terms of the treaty. When 
conquered territory began to be organized into 
provinces (see PROVINCIA), it became customary to 
send out one or more senatorial legati with the 
magistrate to whom the government of a province 
was intrusted. These legati were legally under 
the command of the governor, and served as his 
assistants in military, administrative, and judicial 
matters; but they also represented the authority 
of the Senate, and the necessity of hearing their 
advice operated as a check upon the governor’s 
arbitrary powers. In the last two centuries of the 
Republic, legati were regularly appointed to ac- 
company consuls or praetors charged with impor- 
tant military operations; and these legates, often 
nominated by the general in command, served as 
corps commanders. As the military power begam 
to overshadow that of the Senate, the generals ob- 
tained free hand in selecting their legati (cf. the 
Lex Gabinia, B.c. 66, which gave Pompey the selec- 
tion of his own legati for the conduct of the war 
against the pirates), and the way was prepared for 
the development of the imperial office of legatus. 
This whole evolution from envoy to officer is indi- 
cated, according to Mommsen, in the successive 
forms of expression: legatus ad aliquem, legatus 
alicui, legatus alicuius. 

The Republican legatus had no imperium and 
bore no fasces. The symbol and credential of his. 
office was a ring. Here again the Gabinian law 
marked an innovation: the legati of Pompey had 
propraetorian powers. The same was true of the 
legates of Iulius Caesar in Gaul (B. G. i. 21). 

(3) In the Early Empire certain provinces were 
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assigned to the princeps, and these provinces he 
governed through legati of his own selection. 
These legates had propraetorian powers and bore 
fasces (not of twelve or six rods, like the consuls 
and praetors, but of five—legati quinquefascales). 
Similar powers and insignia were accorded to the 
legates in the senatorial provinces, who were now 
selected by the governor with the approval of 
the emperor. In the imperial system, accordingly, 
the legati pro praetore are vice-governors, subordi- 
nated in the provinces of Angustus to the emperor 
and in the other provinces to the senatorial gov- 
ernor. Besides these, the emperors appointed 
other legati pro practore without fixed provinces 
and with purely military duties. 

Still other legates were appointed for the prov- 
inces with special military or judicial duties, the 
legati legionis and the legati iwridici. These had no 
imperium, and were subordinated to the provincial 
governors and vice- governors. Cf. Mommsen’s 
Romisches Staatsrecht, esp. ii. 675-701. 


Leges. See LEX. 


Legio. In the time of Romulus, the united 
armed forces of Rome went by the name of legio. 
The legion then consisted of 300 knights (celeres), 
under the command of a tribunus celerum, appoint- 
ed by the king, and 3000 foot soldiers, under the 
command of three tribuni militum. Each of the 
three ancient tribes provided a third of this force 
and one tribune. With the increase of the mili- 
tary forces of Rome the name of legio was given 
to each of the subdivisions equivalent in numbers 
to the original army. 

The military system of King Servius Tullius 
made the infantry the most important part of the 
military forces, instead of the cavalry as hereto- 
fore. The five classes included in the census (q. v.) 
were obliged to serve in the army at their own 
expense; those who were not comprised in these 
classes—viz. the proletarii—were freed from ser- 
vice, and, when they were enlisted, received their 
equipment from the State. The iuwniores, those 
who were from 17 to 46 years old, were appointed 
for field service, and the seniorves, those from 47 to 
60, for the defence of the city. 

The first and second lines of the legion, drawn 
up in unbroken order like the Greek phalanx, con- 
sisted of citizens of the first class, equipped with 
helmet, cuirass, round shield (clipeus), and greaves, 
all of bronze. The third and fourth lines were 
from the second class, and had no cuirass, but had 
the helmet and greaves and large oblong shields 
(scutum). The fifth and sixth were armed similar- 
ly, but without greaves, and were drawn from the 
third class. The fourth class was armed with the 
scutum as its only weapon of defence, but, like the 
others, provided with spear (hasta) and sword. It 
either filled the seventh and eighth lines, or, with 
the fifth class, formed the rorarii, who opened the 
battle with slings and other light missiles. 

An important alteration, ascribed to Camillus 
(about B.c. 390), was the abolition of the phalanx 
and introduction of the manipular formation, 
which prevailed till the time of Marius (end of 
the second century B.c.). In the flourishing days 
of the Republic, the normal strength of a legion, 
which could be increased in time of need, consist- 
ed of 300 knights (equites) and 4200 foot soldiers 
(pedites). In respect to the weapons used, the 
latter were divided into four kinds, according to 
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their length of service and familiarity with war- 
fare: (1) 1200 hastati, all in early manhood ; (2) 
1200 principes, in the full vigour of life; (3) 600 
triarii, who were proved veterans; and (4) 1200 
velites, who were lightly armed, and were drawn 
from the lowest classes of the census. The first 
three classes had a bronze helmet (cassis) with a 
lofty plume of feathers, a scutwm, a leathern cuirass 
(lorica, q. v.), greaves, and a sword (gladius), which, 
after the Second Punic War, was of the Spanish 
kind, being short, strong, and two-edged, fitted 
for thrusting rather than cutting, and worn on 
the right side. There was also a spear, which in 
the first two divisions was a pilwm (q. v.), and 
among the triarii a lance (Polyb. vi. 23). The ve- 
lites were armed with a leather helmet (galea), a 
light shield (parma), and a sword and several light 
javelins. The 3000 heavily armed men were di- 
vided into 30 manipuli, numbering 120 men each 
among the hastati and principes, and 60 each 
among the triarii, and were again subdivided into 
two bodies called centuriae, and led by centurions 
(q. v.). Of the 1200 velites, 20 were allotted to 
each century, and they formed the final comple- 
ment of each maniple. On the field of battle the 
maniples were drawn up in open order, separated 
laterally from one another by intervals correspond- 
ing to the breadth of each maniple in front. The 

arrangement of the maniples would thus resemble 

that of the black squares on a chess-board. They 

fell into three divisions—the hastati in the front 

rank, with the principes behind them, and the 

triarit in the rear. If the first division, the hastati, 

were compelled to give way, then the second di- 

vision, the principes, advanced through the inter- 

vals left by the maniples of the first division ; if 

the principes, in their turn, had to retreat, then 

the third division, the triarii, who had been pre- 

viously kneeling, protected by their shields, allowed 

the hastati and principes to fall back into the inter- 

vals separating the maniples of the triarii, and 
themselves, closing their ranks, pressed forward 
to meet the enemy. The 300 knights of the legion 

were divided into 10 turmae of 30 men each, and 
were equipped with a bronze cuirass, leathern 
greaves, helmet, shield, a long sword for attack- 

ing, and a long lance provided at both ends with 

an iron point. Each turma was under three decu- 
rions and three under-officers (optiones). The le- 

gion, as a whole, was under the command of six 
tribuni militum (q. v.). 

The consular army consisted of two legions. 
Four legions were regularly levied in each year; 
in other words, 16,800 foot soldiers and 1200 cay- 
alry. This levy of citizens was further swelled 
by the Italian allies (socii), a body of 20,000 foot 
soldiers and 3600 cavalry, thus adding to each of 
the two consular armies 10,000 foot soldiers and 
1800 cavalry. The former were in twenty cohorts 
(see CoHORS), each consisting of 420 men. Ten of 
these cohorts fought on the right wing and ten on 
the left wing of the legions. Besides these, four 
cohorts of 400 men each were formed into a picked 
body. The cavalry were in six squadrons (alae) 
of 300 men each. Four of these belonged to the 
main army, and two to the picked body. In wars 
beyond the limits of Italy there were also auxiliary 
forces (auailia), consisting either of soldiers raised 
in the country where the war was being carried 
on, or of light-armed troops furnished by allied 
kings and nations. Besides the ordinary compo- 
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nent parts of the legion there was also the body- 
guard of the commander-in-chief, the cohors prae- 
toria. See Conors. 

In the course of the first century B.c. the 
organization of the legion was essentially altered. 
In the first place, in the time of Marius, the census 
ceased to be the basis of the levy, and all the cit- 


izens collectively were placed on the same footing | 


in respect to their military service and the uniform 
which they wore. All the soldiers of the legion 
alike received the heavy equipment and the pilum, 
while the light-armed velites were done away with. 
After the right of citizenship had been conferred 
on the Italian allies, these no longer formed a sep- 
arate part of the legions, but were incorporated 
with them. Thus the Roman army now consisted 
only of heayy-armed legions and of light-armed 
auxiliary troops. The latter were partly raised in 
the provinces and divided into cohorts, and partly 
enlisted as slingers and archers. The cavalry of 
the legions ceased to exist. Like the light-armed 
soldiers, the whole of the cavalry consisted of aux- 
iliary troops, who were partly enlisted and partly 
levied from the provinces, while some were sup- 
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and princes. A further important novelty intro- 
duced by Marius was the use of the cohort-forma- 
tion, instead of the maniple-formation, which broke 
up the front too much. The legion was now di- 
vided into ten cohorts, in each of which there were 
three maniples of hastati, principes, and triarii, desig- 
nations which now only concerned the relative rank 
of the six centurions of the cohort. The customary 
battle array was in three divisions, the first being 
formed of four cohorts, and the second and third 
of three each. Again, while in earlier times the 
obligation of service extended at the most in the 
infantry to twenty campaigns and in the cavalry 
to ten, from the days of Marius the soldier remain- 
ed uninterruptedly for twenty years with the army, 
an earlier dismissal being only exceptional. For 
this reason the well-to-do classes sought to with- 
draw themselves from the general military service, 
and it thus came to pass that the legions were for 
the greater part manned by means of conscriptions 
from the lowest ranks of the burgher population 
of Italy, in which the service was regarded simply 
as a means of livelihood. Thus from the original 
army of citizens there was gradually developed a 
standing army of mercenaries. 

Under the Empire we find what is really a stand- 
ing army, bound to the emperor by oath. (See Sa- 
CRAMENTUM.) Apart from the legions this army 
consisted of the auzilia (q. v.), the guards station- 
ed in Rome and the neighbourhood (see PRAPTO- 
RIANI), and the city-cohorts (see CoHors), the 
artillery and the corps of workmen (see Fast), 
the marines (see CLASSIARII), and the municipal 
and provincial militia. The legions are now once 
more provided with a corps of cavalry 120 strong, 
and are designated not only by numbers, but also 
by distinctive names. Together with the auxiliary 
troops they form the garrison of the imperial prov- 
jnces under the command of the imperial legati 
legionum (see LEGATI), whose place was taken in the 
middle of the third century A.D. by the praefecti 
legionum. (See PRAEFKECTI.) The strength of the 
legion now amounted to 5000-6000 men, raised part- 
ly by a regular levy, partly by drawing recruits 
from the Roman citizens of all the provinces be- 
yond the bounds of Italy. As under the Republic, 
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it was divided into 10 cohorts of 6 centuries each ; 
the first cohort was, however, twice the strength 
of the remainder. It was not until the second 
half of the third century a.p. that a new division 
of the 10 cohorts into 55 centuries came into 
use, with 10 centuries in the first cohort, and 5 
in each of the rest. At the death of Augustus, 
the number of the legions was 25; it was then in- 
creased to 30, and this number was maintained 
until the end of the second century, when three 
new legions were added by Septimius Severus. 
From the beginning of the fourth century it grad- 
ually rose to about 175, each of them, however, 
mustering a considerably smaller contingent. In 
course of time, and especially after the second 
century, owing to the conflicts with the barbarians, 
the legion was drawn up more and more after the 
manner of the Greek phalanx, without intervals 
in its line and with a division of troops in its rear. 
In its equipment there was an important alteration 
beginning with the second half of the third cen- 
tury, when all the soldiers of the legion carried 
long swords (spathae), and the first five cohorts two 
pila, one larger and another smaller, while the last 
five had lanceae, or javelins serving as missiles, 
and fitted with a leather loop to help in hurling 
them with precision. See Pfitzner, Geschichte der 
rom. Kaiserlegionen (Leipzig, 1881). 

The military music of the Romans was provided 
by tubicines (see TUBA), cornicines (see CORNICEN), 
bucinatores (see BUCINA), and liticines (see LiTuUs). 
The accompanying illustration from the Column 
of Trajan represents the soldiers of a legion on the 


Roman Legionaries on the March. (Relief from the Column 
of Trajan, Rome.) 


march, carrying their helmets close to the right 
shoulder, and their “kit” at the top of a pole rest- 
ing on the left. On standards or ensigns, see S1G- 
NUM; VEXILLUM. On levy, oath of allegiance, pay, 
and discharge from service, see DELECTUS ; MISSIO; 
SACRAMENTUM; STIPENDIUM. For the army as @ 
whole, see Brissaud, De VOrganization Militaire 
chez les Romains (Paris, 1891); and EXERCITUS. 
Legio Septima Gemina. A Roman military 
colony in Spain among the Astures, northeast of 


LEGIS ACTIO 
Asturica. It is now Leon. Ptolemy calls it Legio 
Septima Germanorum (ii. 6). 
Legis Actio. See AcTIO. 
Legislation. See ComitT1a; Lex; SENATUS. 


Lehrs, Kari. A German classical scholar, born 
at Kénigsberg in 1802. He studied at the uni- 
versity of his native place, in which he himself 
became, after. teaching for some time in various 
gymnasia, Privat-Docent (1831), Extraordinary Pro- 
fessor (1835), and Ordinary Professor (1845). He 
died in 1878. 

His most valuable work is the treatise on early 
Homeric criticism, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis 
(Kénigsberg, 1833; 3d ed. 1882). Of his other writ- 
ings it is most necessary to mention Quaestiones 
Epicae (1837); Herodiani Tria Scripta Minora (1848); 
Die Pindarscholien (1873); besides an edition of 
the Odes of Horace this is remarkable for the ex- 
treme length to which Lehrs carried his subjective 
criticism of the text. See Kammer, Karl Lehrs 
(Berlin, 1879); and TExXTUAL CRITICISM, 


Leiturgia. See LITURGIA. 


Lelantine War. A war waged between Ere- 
tria and Chalcis, probably for the possession of the 
plain of Lelantus (q. v.). HE. Curtins has assumed 
as the date of this contest B.c. 704, which Professor 
Mahaffy thinks too early. Some of the most pow- 
erful States of Greece joined in the struggle, espe- 
cially Samos and Miletus. See Strabo, pp. 58, 447 ; 
Herod. v.99; Thue. i. 15; Hermann in the Rheinisches 


Museum, i. p. 85; and especially Mahaffy in Her- | 


mathena, iv. p. 325. 


Lelantus Campus (76 AnAavtoy mediov). A plain 
lying between the two cities of Eretria and Chal- 
cis in Euboea and an object of contention to them. 
It was noted for its copper and iron mines and 
warm springs. 

Lelegéis. A name applied to Miletus, because 
once possessed by the Leleges (Pliny, H. N. v. 29). 


Leléges (AéAcyes). An ancient race, frequently 
mentioned with the Pelasgians as the prehistoric 
inhabitants of Greece. The Leleges were described 
as a warlike and migratory race, who first took 
possession of the coasts and the islands of Greece, 
and afterwards penetrated into the interior, Pi- 
racy was probably their chief occupation; and 
they are represented as the ancestors of the Tele- 
boans and the Taphians, who were notorious for 
their piracies. The name of the Leleges was de- 
rived by the Greeks from an ancestor, Lelex, who 
is called king of either Megaris or Lacedaemon 
(Pausan. iii. 1, 1). They must be regarded as a 
branch of the great Indo-Germanic race, who be- 
came gradually incorporated with the Hellenes, 
and thus ceased to exist as an independent people. 
They are spoken of as inhabiting Acarnania and 
Aetolia, and afterwards Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, 
Megaris, Elis, and Laconia, which last was origi- 
nally called Lelegia; also (in Asia Minor) Ionia, 
the southern part of the Troad, and Caria (Herod. 
i171). See Deimling, Die Leleger (Leipzig, 1862). 

Lelex (Aé\c&). See LELEGES. 


Lemannus or Lemanus Lacus. The modern 
Lake of Geneva; a large lake formed by the river 
Rhodanus (Rhéne), and constituting the boundary 
between the old Roman province in Gaul and the 
land of the Helvetii. It is fifty-five miles long, 
and its maximum width is six miles. 
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Lembus (\éu@os). A swift light vessel, also 
called dromo. The lembus varied in size from a 
mere cat-boat to a fast-sailing transport (Plant. 
Merc. i. 2, 81; Polyb. li. 3). 

Lemnia Terra, also called Sigillata. A species 
of reddish earth found in Lemnos, and highly es- 
teemed down to modern times for its supposed 
virtues as an antidote against snake-bites and as 
a remedy for dysentery. It was gathered on only 
one day of the year (Aug. 6) with religious cere- 
monies. 

Lemniscus. See Corona, p. 415. 

Lemnos or Lemnus (Ajpvos). One of the larg- 
est islands in the Aegaean Sea, situated nearly 
midway between Mount Athos and the Hellespont. 
Its area is about 180 square miles. It was sacred 
to Hephaestus, who is said to have fallen hére 
when he was hurled down from Olympus. Hence 
the workshop of the god is sometimes placed in 
this island. The legend appears to have arisen 
from the volcanic nature of Lemnos. Its earliest 
inhabitants, according to Homer, were the Thra- 
cian Sinties, a name which probably signifies “ rob- 
bers,” from civowa. When the Argonauts landed 
at Lemnos, they found it inhabited only by wom- 
en who had murdered all their husbands, and had 
selected Hypsipylé as their queen. (See Hypsipy- 
LE.) By the Lemnian women some of the Argo- 
nauts became the fathers of the Minyae, who in- 
habited the island till they were expelled by the 
Pelasgians. Lemnos was conquered by one of the 
generals of Darius; but Miltiades delivered it from 
the Persians, and made it subject to Athens. Pliny 
(H. N. xxxvi. 13) speaks of a remarkable labyrinth 
in Lemnos, of which, however, no remains are to 
be found at the present day. See Tozer, Islands 
of the Aegean (1890). 

Lemonia. One of the country tribes at Rome, 
named after a village Lemonium, situated on the 
Via Latina beyond the Porta Capena. 


Lemonium. See LEMONIA. 


Lemovices. A people in Gallia Aquitanica, be- 
tween the Bituriges and Arverni, whose chief town 
was Augustoritum, subsequently called Lemovices, 
the modern Limoges (Caes. B. G. vii. 4). 

Lemovii. A people of Germany, mentioned to- 
gether with the Rugii as inhabiting the shores of 
the Baltic in the modern Pomerania (Tac. Germ. 
43). 

Lemuralia. See LEMUREs. 


Lemires. The spectres or spirits of the dead. 
Some writers describe Lemures as the common 
name for all the spirits of the dead, and divide 
them into two classes: the Lares, or the souls of 
good men, and the Larvae, or the souls of wicked 
men. But the common idea was that the Lemures 
and Larvae were the same. They were said to 
wander about at night as spectres, and to torment 
and frighten the living. In order to propitiate 
them, the Romans celebrated the festival of the 
Lemuralia or Lemuria in the month of May (the 
9th, 11th, and 18th). It was said to have been 
originally instituted by Romulus to appease the 
spirit of Remus (Ovid, Fast. v. 473, etc.). At this 
festival it was the custom to appease or expel the 
evil spirits by walking barefoot and throwing black 
beans over the shoulder at night (Ovid, Fasti, v. 473 
foll.). Because of this festival to.the dead, the 
whole month of May was supposed to be unlucky 
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for marriages, whence the proverb Mense Maio ma- 
lae nubent. See Preller, Rim. Myth. 499. 


Lemuria. See Lares; LEMURES. 
Lenaea. See DIONYSIA. 


Lenaeon (Anvaioyv). The Ionic name of the At- 
tic month Gamelion (q. v.), in which the Lenaea 
were held. (See Dronysta.) It was the fifth 
month of the Asiatic Greeks and the seventh of 
the Attic Greeks. See CALENDARIUM. 


Lenaeus (Anvaios). A surname of Dionysus, de- 
rived from Anvds, the wine-press or the vintage. 


Leno. Apimp. See MERETRIX. 


Lenocinium. The trade of a procurer. 
MERETRIX. 


Lentia. The modern Linz; a town of Noricum 
on the Danube. 


Lenticular Gems. See GEMMA. 


Lentienses. A tribe of the Alemanni dwelling 
along the northern shore of the Lacus Brigantinus 
(Constance), in the modern Linzgau. 


Lentilus. A haughty patrician family of the 
Cornelia gens (Cic. Ad Fam. iii.7),of which the 
most important persons were: (1) P. CORNELIUS 
LENTULUS SuRA, the person of chief note among 
* Catiline’s conspirators. He was quaestor to Sulla 
B.C. 81; praetor in 75; consul in 71. In the next 
year he was ejected from the Senate, with sixty- 
three others, for infamous life and manners. It 
was this, probably, that led him to join Catiline and 
his band. From his distinguished birth and high 
rank, he calculated on becoming chief of the con- 
spiracy; and a prophecy of the Sibylline Books 
was applied by flattering haruspices to him. Three 
Cornelii were to rule Rome, and he was the third 
after Sulla and Cinna; the twentieth year after 
the burning of the Capitol, etc., was to be fatal to 
the city. To gain power and recover his place in 
the Senate, he became praetor again in 63. When 
Catiline quitted the city for Etruria, Lentulus was 
left as chief of the home conspirators, and his irres- 
olution probably saved the city from being fired ; 
for it was by his over-caution that the negotiation 
with the ambassadors of the Allobroges was en- 
tered into, and these unstable allies revealed the se- 
cret to the consul Cicero. The sequel will be found 
in the article CaTmrya. Lentulus was deposed 
from the praetorship, and was strangled in the 
Capitoline prison on the 5th of December. (2) P. 
CORNELIUS LENTULUS SPINTHER, curule aedile in 
B.C. 63, praetor in 60, and consul in 57. In his con- 
sulship he moved for the immediate recall of Cic- 
ero, and afterwards received Cilicia as his province. 
On the breaking out of the Civil War in 49 he 
joined the Pompeian party. (3) L. CoRNELIUS 
LENTULUS CRUS, praetor in 58, and consul in 49, 
when he took a very active part against Caesar. 
After the battle of Pharsalia, he fled to Egypt, and 
was put to death by the young Ptolemy’s minis- 
ters. (4) GNaxEus, called GaETULIcus, consul in 
A.D. 26, commanded the imperial legions in Upper 
Germany. His great popularity with the soldiers 
excited the jealousy of the emperor Caligula, who 
had him put to death in a.p. 39. He was a writer 
of both verse and prose, and to him have been 
ascribed nine epigrams in the Greek anthology, in- 
scribed with the name Gaetulicus. 


Leo or Leon (Aéav). (1) Also called LEONIDES 
(Aewvidns), of Heraclea on the Pontus, a disciple of 


See 
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Plato. He was one of the conspirators who, with 
their leader, Chion, assassinated Clearchus, tyrant 
of Heraclea, B.C. 353. (2) DiacOnus, or the Dea- 
con, a Byzantine historian of the tenth century. 
His history, in ten books, includes the period from 
the Cretan expedition of Nicephorus Phocas, in the 
reign of the emperor Romanus II. (a.p. 959), to the 
death of Ioannes I. Zimisces (975). The style of 
Leo is corrupt ; he employs unusual and inappro- 
priate words, many of them borrowed from Ho- 
mer, Agiathias the historian, and the Septuagint, 
in the place of common ones; and he abounds in 
tautological phrases. His history, however, is a 
valuable contemporary record of a stirring time, 
honestly and fearlessly written. It is edited by 
Migne (Paris, 1863). (3) GRaAMMATICUS, one of the 
continuators of Byzantine history from the period 
when Theophanes leaves off. His work, entitled 
Chronographia, extends from the accession of Leo 


| V. the Armenian (813) to the death of Romanus 


Lecapenus (944). (4) Archbishop of Thessalonica, 
an eminent Byzantine philosopher and ecclesiastic 
of the ninth century. His works are lost, but he 
is frequently mentioned in terms of the highest 
praise by the Byzantine writers, especially for his 
knowledge of geometry and astronomy. (5) Ma- 
GENTENUS, a commentator on Aristotle, flourished 
during the first half of the fourteenth century. He 
was a monk, and afterwards archbishop of Mity- 
lené. Several of his commentaries on Aristotle are 
extant, and have been published. (6) Leo was 
also the name of six Byzantine emperors. Of 
these, Leo VI., “the philosopher,” who reigned 
886-911, is celebrated in the history of the later 
Greek literature. He wrote a treatise on Greek 
tactics, and several other works, which are still 
He is also celebrated’ in the history of 
legislation. As the Latin language had long 
ceased to be the official language of the Eastern 
Empire, Basil, the father of Leo, had formed and 
partly executed the plan of issuing an authorized 
Greek version of Iustinian’s legislation. This plan 
was carried out by Leo. The Greek version is 
known under the title of Baowixal Avardéers, or 
shortly, Baowccat; in Latin, Basilica, which means 
“Tmperial Constitutions,” or “Laws.” See Bast- 
LICA. 


Leochares (Aewyapns). A Greek sculptor, of 
Athens, who (about B.c. 350) was engaged with 
Scopas in the adornment of the Mausoleum (q. v.) 
of Halicarnassus. One of his most famous works 
was the bronze group of Ganymede and the Eagle, 
a work remarkable for its ingenious composition, 
which boldly ventures to the verge of what is al- 
lowed by the laws of sculpture, and also for its 
charming treatment of the youthful form as it 
soars into the air. It is apparently imitated in a 
well-known marble group in the Vatican, half 
life-size. See Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
ch. xxxix. (London, 1882). 


Leonidas (Aewvidas). (1) A celebrated king of 
Lacedaemon, of the family of the Eurysthenidae, 
sent by his countrymen to maintain the pass of 
Thermopylae against the invading army of Xerxes 
(s.c. 480). A narrative of the affair will be found 
in the article THERMOPYLAE. (2) Son of Cleony- 
mus, of the line of the Agidae, succeeded Areus II. 
on the throne of Sparta, B.c. 257. Agis, his col- 
league in the sovereignty, having resolved to re- 
store the institutions of Lycurgus to their former 
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vigour, Leonidas opposed his views, and became 
the main support of those who were inclined to a 
relaxation of ancient strictness. He was convict- 
ed, however, of having transgressed the laws, and 
was obliged to yield the supreme power to Cleom- 
brotns, his son-in-law. Not long after he was re- 
established on the Spartan throne, and avenged 
the affront which he had received at the hands of 
Agis, by impeaching him and effecting his condem- 
nation (Pausan. ii. 9; iii.6). He died about B.c. 236. 
(3) A relative of Olympias, the mother of Alexander 
the Great. He had charge of Alexander’s educa- 
tion before he became the pupil of Aristotle. After- 
wards when king, Alexander said that Leonidas 
had furnished him with two excellent cooks —a 
night’s march to give zest to his breakfast, and a 
scanty breakfast to give zest to his dinner. (4) A 
native of Alexandria, who flourished at Rome as a 
grammarian towards the close of the first century 
of the Christian era. He wrote, among other things, 
epigrams denominated ioonda, arranged in such 
a manner that the numerical value of all the letters 
composing any one distich is equal to that of the 
letters of any other. He was very probably the in- 
ventor of this learned species of trifling. (5) A na- 
tive of Tareutum, who flourished about B.C. 275. 
He left behind a hundred epigrams in the Doric 
dialect, and which belong to the best of those that 
have been preserved to modern times. 


Leonidéa (Acwyvidcia). A solemn feast annually 
celebrated in Sparta in honour of Leonidas and the 
three hundred Spartans who fell at Thermopylae. 
See THERMOPYLAE. 

Leonini Versus. A name given especially to 
a form of the Latin hexameter and pentameter 
rhymed in the middle and at the end. They are 
ascribed to Leoninus, Canon of the Church of St. 
Victor in Paris about the middle of the twelfth 
century, and by some to Pope Leo II.; but they 
occur in the classical Latin writers of the Augus- 
tan Age. Such is the line of Vergil: 


“Timus ut hic durescit et haec ut cera liquescit;”’ 


and this from Ovid: 
‘‘Quot caelum stellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas.”’ 


In the Middle Ages, however, they were system- 
atically written and chiefly by poets who let their 
rhyme take the place of syllabic quantity. Many 
famous old couplets are leonine. Such is the orig- 
inal of ‘When the devil was ill,” ete.— 


“Daemon languebat, monachus tune esse volebat: 
Ast ubi convaluit, mansit ut ante fuit.”’ 
And the famous epitaph of Bede in Durham Cathe- 
dral : 
“Hac sunt in fossa, Bedae venerabilis ossa.’’ 
And this skit on the legal profession : 
“Dirue iuristas, Deus, ut Satanae citharistas; 
O Deus extingues hos pingues atquo bilingues!”’ 
And the punning line on the Fair Rosamond: 


‘“‘Hic iacet in hac tumba rosa mundi non rosa munda.”’ 


For a full account of the leonine verse, with 
abundant specimens, see J. Grimin, Lat. Gedichte; 
Trench’s introduction to his Sacred Latin Poetry : 
Leyser, Historia Poetarum Medii Aevi, pp. 832-837 ; 
and, especially, Eberhard’s Labyrinthus, a sort of 
medieval Arg Poetica, Cf. also the article RayME 
in this Dictionary. 


Leonnatus (Acovydros). A Macedonian of Pella, 
one of Alexander’s generals. At the assault on the 
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city of the Malli in India he saved Alexander's 
life. He crossed over into Europe in B.c. 322, to 
assist Antipater against the Greeks; but was de- 
feated by the Athenians and their allies, and fell 
in battle (Diod. xviii. 12-15). 

Leontiddes (Acovriddys). (1) A Theban who 
commanded the forces sent by Thebes to the Greek 
army at Thermopylae, B.c. 480. (See THERMOPY- 
LAE.) (2) A Theban who, in B.C. 382, aided the 
Spartans in seizing the citadel of Thebes, the 
Cadmea. He was slain by Pelopidas in 379 (Diod. 
Xv. 25). 

Leontini (Acovrivo.). The modern Lentini, a 
town in the east of Sicily, about five miles from 
the sea, northwest of Syracuse, founded by Chal- 
cidians from Naxos, B.c. 730, but never attained 
much political importance in consequence of its 
proximity to Syracuse. The rich plains north of 
the city, called Leontini Campi, were some of the 
most fertile in Sicily, and produced abundant crops 
of most excellent wheat. It was the birthplace 
of Gorgias, “the Nihilist.” 

Leontium (Acovtioy). An Athenian woman, 
originally a courtesan, although afterwards the 
wife of Metrodorus, the most eminent friend and 
disciple of Epicurus. Many slanders were circu- 
lated respecting her intercourse with the -philoso- 
pher and his followers. She herself composed 
works on philosophy (Diog. Laert. x.7; Cie. N. D. 
i. 33). Her daughter Danaé was a prostitute of 
some celebrity. 

Leontium (<Aecovrioy). A town in Achaia, be- 
tween Pharae and Aegium. 

LeontopG6lis (Acovromohis, AcovT@y mods), (1) 
A city in the Delta of Egypt, the capital of the 
Nomos Leontopolites. (2) See NICEPHORIUM. 


Leoprepides. The poet Simonides, as son of 
Leoprepes (Herod. vii. 228). 

Leos (Acws). An eponymous hero of Athens, 
who is described as son of Orpheus. Once, when 
Athens was suffering from famine or plague, the 
Delphic oracle demanded that the daughters of 
Leos should be sacrificed, and the father complied 
with the command of the oracle. The maidens 
were afterwards honoured by the Athenians, who 
erected the Leocorium (from Aeés and xopac) to 
them. Their names were Praxithea, Theopé, and 
Eubulé (Pausan. i.5,2; x. 10,1). From Leos the 
tribe Leontis got its name. 


Leosthénes (Acwodévns). An Athenian com- 


'mander of the combined Greek army in the Lami- 


an War, slain by a stone while besieging Antipa- 


| ter in the town of Lamia, B.c. 322. His funeral 


discourse was pronounced by Hyperides. 
Leotychides (Acwrvyidns). (1) King of Sparta, 


| B.c. 491-469. He commanded the Greek fleet in 


479, and defeated the Persians at the battle of My- 
calé. (2) The reputed son of Agis II., excluded from 
the throne in consequence of his being suspected 
to be the son of Alcibiades by Timaea, the queen 
of Agis. His uncle, Agesilaiis 11., was therefore 
substituted in his stead (Xen. Hellen. iii. 3). 


Lepida. (1) AEMILIA, daughter of Manius Lepi- 
dus and wife of Drusus Caesar. She was engaged 
in an adulterous intercourse with Seianus, and was 
suborned by that ambitious and profligate minister 
to become the accuser of her own husband to Tibe- 
rius. Notwithstanding her crimes, she was pro- 
tected during her father’s life; but, being after- 
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wards made a subject of attack by the informers 
of the day, she put an end to her own existence 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 20; vi. 40). (2) Domrtta, daughter of 
Drusus and Antonia. She was grandniece of Augus- 
tus and aunt of Nero, who destroyed her by poison 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 19). (3) Domiria, daughter of An- 
tonia the younger, by Lucius Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus. She was the wife of Valerius Messala and 
mother of Messalina, and is described as having 
been a woman of debauched character and of a 
violent temper. In point of beauty and vice, she 
was the rival of Agrippina, Nero’s mother. She 
was condemned to death through the influence of 
the same Agrippina (Tac. Ann. xi. 37, xii. 64; Suet. 
Claud. 26; Ner.7). 

Lepidus. (1) Lucius Arminius Pautvs, broth- 
er of M. Lepidus, the triumvir. His surname of 
Paulus was probably given him by his father, in 
honour of the celebrated Aemilius Paulus, the con- 
queror of Macedonia; but since be belonged to the 
family of the Lepidi, and not to that of the Pauli, 
he is mentioned in this place and not under the 
title PauLus. Aemilius Paulus commenced his 
public career by supporting the aristocratic party. 
His first public act was the accusation of Catiline 
in B.c.63. He was quaestor in Macedonia in 59; 
aedile, 55; praetor, 53; and consul, 50, with M. 
Claudius Marcellus. Paulus was raised to the 
consulship, on account of his being one of the 
most determined enemies of Caesar, but Caesar 
gained him over to his side by a bribe of 1500 tal- 
ents, which he is said to have expended on the 
completion of a magnificent basilica commenced 
by him in his aedileship. After the murder of 
Caesar (B.C. 44), Paulus joined the senatorial party. 
He was one of the senators who declared M. Lepi- 
dus a public enemy, on account of his having 
joined Antony; and, accordingly, when the Second 
Triumvirate was formed, his name was set down 
first in the proscription list by his own brother. 
The soldiers, however, who had been ordered to 
kill him, allowed him to escape. He passed over 
to Brutus in Asia, and after the death of the latter 
repaired to Miletus, where he remained, and refused 
to go to Rome, although he was pardoned by the 
triumyvirs. (2) M. AEMILIvs, the triumvir, son of 
the M. Lepidus, consul B.c. 78, who took up arms 
to rescind the laws of Sulla, but was defeated by 
Pompey and Catulus. The son was praetor in 49, 
and supported Caesar in the Civil War. In 46 he 
was consul with Caesar, and in 44 he received from 
the latter the government of Narbonese Gaul and 
Nearer Spain. He was in the neighbourhood of 
Rome at the time of the dictator’s death; and 
having the command of an army, he was able 
to render M. Antony efficient assistance. Lep- 
idus was now chosen pontifex maximus, which 
dignity had become vacant by Caesar’s death, 
and then repaired to his provinces of Gaul and 
Spain. Antony, after his defeat at Mutina (43), fled 
to Lepidus, who espoused his cause against the 
Senate. They crossed the Alps at the head of a pow- 
erful army, and were joined in the north of Italy 
by Octavian (afterwards Augustus). In the month 
of October the celebrated Second Triumvirate was 
formed, by which the Roman world was divided 
between Augustus, Antony, and Lepidus. In the 
fresh division of the provinces after the battle of 
Philippi (42), Lepidus received Africa, where he re- 
mained till 36. In this year Augustus summoned 
him to Sicily to assist him in the war against 
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Sex. Pompey. Lepidus obeyed; but, tired of being 
treated as a subordinate, he resolved to make an 
effort to acquire Sicily for himself. He was easily 
subdued by Augustus, who spared his life, but de- 
prived him of his triumvirate, his army, and his 
provinces; and commanded that he should live at 


Lepidus, the Triumvir. 


(Duruy.) 


Circeii, under strict surveillance. He allowed him, 
however, to retain the office of pontifex maximus. 
He was not privy to the conspiracy which his son 
formed to assassinate Augustus in 30. He died in 
13. Augustus succeeded him as pontifex maxi- 
mus, 


Lepontii. An Alpine people, dwelling near the 
sources of the Rhine, on the southern slope of the 
St. Gothard and the Simplon. Their name is still 
retained in the Val Loventina. Their chief town 
was Oscela (Domo d’Ossola). 


Lepreum (Aézpeov). A town of Elis in Triphy- 
lia, situated forty stadia from the sea (Herod. iv. 
148). Its name was derived from Leprea, daugh- 
ter of Pyrgeus, or from Lepreus, son of Poseidon, 
and rival of Heracles, by whom he was slain (Pau- 
san. v. 5, 4). 


Leptines (Aemrivns). An Athenian, known only 
as the proposer of a law taking away all special 
exemptions from the burden of public charges 
(aréevat TOY AetTouvpyrov), against which the ora- 
tion of Demosthenes is directed, usually known as 
the Oration against Leptines, B.c, 355. The argu- 
ment of Demosthenes is directed to the repeal of 
the law, and was successful in its object. See 
DEMOSTHENES. 

Leptis (Aemris). (1) Lepris MaGNna or NEAPO- 
LIS, a city on the coast of North Africa, between 
the Syrtes, east of Abrotonum, was a Phoenician 
colony, with a flourishing commerce, though it 
possessed no harbour. With Abrotonum and Oea 
it formed the African Tripolis. It was the birth- 
place of the emperor Septimius Severus. (2) LEP- 
T1s MINOR or PARVA, usually called simply LEPTIS, 
a Phenician colony on the coast of Byzacium in 
North Africa. 


Lepton. See OBOLUS. 
Leria. A variety of limbus (q. v.). 


LERINA 


Lerina or Planasia. A small island in the Med- 
iterranean, on the coast of Gallia Narbonensis, 
south of Nicaea (Nice) (Tac. Ann. i. 3). 


Lerna (Aépva) or Lerné (Aépyn). A district in 
Argolis, not far from Argos, in which was a marsh 
and a small river of the same name. It was cele- 
brated as the place where Heracles (q. v.) killed 
the Lernaean Hydra. 


Lernaea (ra Aepvaia). Mysteries in honour of 
Dionysus and Demeter, celebrated at Lerna in Ar- 
golis (Pausan. ii. 86, 37; viii. 15). 

Lernaean Hydra. See HERACLES. 


Leros (Aépos). Asmall island, one of the Spora- 
des, opposite to the mouth of the Sinus Iassius, on 
the coast of Caria (Herod. v. 125). Here the sisters 
of Meleager were said to have been transformed 
into guinea-pigs (eAcaypides). See MELEAGER. 

Lesbia. See CaATULLUS; CLODIA. 

Lesbonax (AcoBava€). (1) A Greek rhetorician 
who lived early in the first century of our era. He 
composed political declamations on imaginary top- 
ics. Two of these have come down to us, exhort- 
ing the Athenians in the Peloponnesian War to be 
bold in battle against the Thebans and the Spar- 
tans. They have been separately edited by Orelli 
(Leipzig, 1820). (2) A Greek grammarian of un- 
certain date, though later than the preceding. 
There exists a work of his on figures of grammar 
(Ilept Synuarov). See R. Miiller, De Lesbonacte 
Grammatico (1890). 


Lesbos (Aéofos). A large island in the Aegaean, 
off the coast of Mysia in Asia Minor. It was col- 
onized by Aeolians, who founded in it an Hexapolis, 
consisting of the six cities Mitylené, Methymna, 
Eresus, Pyrrha, Antissa, and Arisbé, afterwards 
reduced to five through the destruction of Arisbé 
by the Methymnaeans. The chief facts in the his- 
tory of Lesbos are connected with its principal 
city, Mitylené. (See MiryLeNn.) The island is 
most important in the early history of Greece as 
the native region of the early school of lyric poetry. 
It was the birthplace of the poets Terpander, Al- 
caeus, Sappho, and Arion, of the sage Pittacus, of 
the historian Hellanicus, and of the philosophers 
Theophrastus and Phanias. See Newton, Travels 
and Discoveries in the Levant, 2 vols. (1865); Kolde- 
wey, Die Antiken Baureste der Insel Lesbos; and 
Tozer, Islands of the Aegean (1890). 


Lesbus (Aéofos). <A son of Lapithus, grandson 
of Aeolus, who married Methymna, daughter of 
Macareus. He succeeded his father-in-law, and 
gave his name to the island over which he reigned. 


Lesché (Aéoyn). A word of uncertain etymol- 
ogy, perhaps connected with Aéyo (Curt. Gk. Etym. 
366), and denoting a lounging-place, a resort for 
idlers, such as the porticoes at Rome, the bake- 
shops, and the bath-houses. In the Dorian coun- 
tries it was the name of a sort of club-room (Plut. 
Lye. 25). See Curtins, Hist. of Greece, Engl. trans., 
1. p. 205. 

Lesches (Aécyns) or Lescheus (Aéoyevs). A 
Cyclic poet, a native of Mitylené or Pyrrha, in the 
island of Lesbos, and considerably later than Arc- 
tinus. The best authorities coneur in placing him 
in the time of Archilochus, or about B.c. 708-676. 
Hence the account which we find in ancient au- 
thors, of a contest between Arctinus and Lesches, 
can only mean that the latter competed with the 
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earlier poet in treating the same subjects. His 
poem, in four books, which was attributed by many 
to Homer, and, besides, to very different authors, 
was called the “Little Iliad” (TAcas Mcxpa), and 
was clearly intended as a supplement to the great 
Iliad. It is learned from Aristotle (Poét. 23) that 
it comprised the events before the fall of Troy, 
the fate of Aiax, the exploits of Philoctetes, Neop- 
tolemus, and Odysseus, which led to the taking of 
the city, as well as the account of the destruction 
of Troy itself; which statement is confirmed by 
numerous fragments. The last part of this (like 
the first part of the poem of Arctinus) was called 
the “Destruction of Troy” (IAiov Heépous), from 
which Pausanias makes several quotations with 
reference to the sacking of Troy and the partition 
and carrying away of the prisoners. See CYCLICI 
POETAE ; HOMERUS. 


Lethaeus (An@aios). (1) A river of Ionia empty- 
ing into the Menander. (2) A river of Crete. 


Lethé (A76n, “the river of oblivion”). A river 
of Hades (q. v.), out of which the souls of the de- 
parted drink oblivion of all their early existence. 
Oblivion was also personified in a goddess called 
by Hesiod the daughter of Eris (Theog. 227). 


Leto (Anrw), called by the Romans Latona. 
According to Hesiod, a daughter of the Titan Coeus 
and Phoebé, a sister of Asteria. She was the moth- 
er of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus, to whom she was 


|married before Heré. Homer likewise calls her the 


mother of Apollo and Artemis by Zeus; he mentions 
her in the story of Niobé, who paid so dearly for her 
conduct towards Leto, and he also describes her as 
the friend of the Trojans in the war with the 
Greeks. In later writers these elements of her 
story are variously embellished, for they do not 
describe her as the lawful wife of Zeus, but mere- 
ly as his mistress, who was persecuted by Heré 
during her pregnancy. All the world being afraid 
of receiving Leto on account of their dread of 
Heré, she wandered about till she came to Delos, 
which was then a floating island, and bore the 
name of Asteria or Ortygia. When Leto arrived 
there, Zeus fastened it by adamantine chains to 
the bottom of the sea, that it might be a secure 
resting-place for his beloved, and here she gave 
birth to Apollo and Artemis. The tradition is also 
related with various other modifications. Some 
said that Zeus changed Leto into a quail (éprvé), 
and that in this state she arrived in the floating 
island, which was hence called Ortygia. Others 
related that Zeus was enamoured of Asteria, but 
that she, being metamorphosed into a bird, flew 
across the sea; that she was then changed into a 
rock, which, for a long time, lay under the surface 
of the sea; and that this rock arcse from the wa- 
ters and received Leto when she was pursued by 
Python. Leto was generally worshipped only in 
conjunction with her children. Delos was the 
chief seat of her worship, and in the sanctuary 
devoted to her honour she was represented by a 
shapeless wooden image. See APOLLO; DAEDALA. 

It is probable that the name of Leto belongs to 
the same class of words as the Greek \76n and the 
lateo, as typifying night. Leto would therefore 
signify “the obscure” or “concealed,” not as a 
physical power, but as a divinity yet quiescent 
and invisible, from whom issued the visible divin- 
ity with all his splendour and brillianey. This 
view is supported by the account of her geneal- 


LETTER-CARRIERS 


ogy given by Hesiod. (See Preller, Rim. Myth. i. 
190; Lang, Myth, Ritual, ete., ii. 199.) From their 
mother Apollo is frequently Letoius or Latoius, and 
Artemis (Diana), Letoia, Letois, Latois, or Latoé. 
Letter-carriers. See TABELLARIUS. 
Letters. (1) See ALPHABET. (2) See EPIsTOLa. 


Leuca (rd Aevxa). A town at the extremity of 
the Iapygian Promontory in Calabria with a foul- 
smelling spring, under which tradition made the 
giants slain by Heracles to have been buried (Stra- 
bo, p. 281). 

Leucae (Acvca) and Leuca (Aevxy). A small 
town on the coast of Ionia in Asia Minor, near Pho- 
caea, built by the Persian general Tachos in B.c. 
352. Here was fought a battle between the Ro- 
man consul Licinius Crassus and Aristonicus in 
B.C. 131. 

Leucas (\cvukds se. rérpa) or Leucadia (Acvkadia). 
The modern Santa Maura. An island in the Ioni- 
an Sea, off the western coast of Acarnania, about 
twenty miles in length and from five to eight miles 
in breadth. It derived its name from the numer- 
ous caleareous hills which cover its surface. It 
wa’ originally united to the mainland at its 
northeastern extremity by a narrow isthmus. Ho- 
mer speaks of it as a peninsula, and mentions its 
well-fortified town Nericus. It was at that time 
inhabited by the Teleboans and Leleges. Subse- 
quently the Corinthians under Cypselus, between 
B.c. 665 and 625, founded a new town called Leu- 
eas. They also cut a canal through the isthmus, 
and thus converted the peninsula into an island. 
This canal was afterwards filled up by deposits of 
sand, but was opened again by the Romans. At 
present the channel is dry in some parts, and has 
from three to four feet of water in others. During 
the war between Philip and the Romans, Leucas 
was the place where the meetings of the Acarnani- 
an League were held. The other towns of the isl- 
and were Hellomenum and Phara. 

At the southern extremity of the island, oppo- 
site Cephallenia, was the celebrated promontory, 
variously called Leucas, LEUCATAS, LEUCATES, or 
LEUCATE, on which was a temple of Apollo Leu- 
cadius. At the annual festival of the god it was 
the custom to cast down a criminal from this prom- 
outory into the sea; birds were attached to him in 
order to break his fall; and if he reached the sea 
uninjured, boats were ready to pick him up. This 
appears to have been an expiatory rite; and it gave 
rise to the well-known story that lovers leaped from 
this rock in order to seek relief from the pangs of 
love. Thus Sappho is said to have leaped down 
from this rock when in love with Phaon. See 
SaPPHo. 

Leucaté (Aevxaras). See LEUCAS. 


Leucé (Aev«7). An island in the Euxine Sea, 
near the mouth of the Borysthenes. It derived its 
name from its white, sandy shores. According to 
the poets, the souls of the ancient heroes were 
placed here as in the Elysian fields, and enjoyed 
perpetual felicity. Here, too, the shade of Achil- 
les is fabled to have been united to that of Helen. 

Leuci. A people in the southeastern part of 
Gallia Belgica, south of the Mediomatrici, between 
the Matrona and Mosella. Their chief town was 
Tullum (Toul). 

Leuci (Albi) Montes. A range of snow-cov- 
ered mountains in the western part of Crete. 
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Leucippé. ‘The sister of Alcithoé, and with her 
changed into a bat. See ALCITHOI, 


Leucippides (Acvkirmides), See Leucrprus (2). 


Leucippus (Aevkiurmos). (1) Son of Oenomaiis, 
the lover of Daphné. (2) Son of Perieres, prince 
of the Messenians, and father of Phoebé and Hilai- 
ra, usually called Leucippides, who were betrothed 
to Idas and Lynceus, the sons of Aphareus, but were 
carried off by Castor and Pollux, who married them. 
(3) A Grecian philosopher, the founder of the atomic 
theory of philosophy, which was more fully devel- 
oped by Democritus (Diog. Laért. ix. 30, 34). His 
date is uncertain. See Democritus; EPicuRus. 


Leucon (Aevkwv). (1) The son of Poseidon or 
Athamas and Themisto, and father of Erythrus 
and Evippé. (2) A powerful king of Bosporus, 
who reigned B.C. 393-353, He was in close alliance 
with the Athenians, whom he supplied with corn 
in great abundance, and who, in return for his ser- 
vices, admitted him and his sons to the citizenship 
of Athens (Diod. xiv. 93). (3) An Athenian poet 
of the old comedy, a contemporary and rival of 
Aristophanes (Suidas, s. v.). 


Leuconoé (Aevkovon). 
(q. v.). 

Leucopétra (Acvxorérpa). The modern Capo 
dell’ Armi ; a promontory in the southwest of Brut- 
tium, on the Sicilian Strait, and a few miles south 
of Rhegium. It derived its name from the white 
colour of its rocks. 

Leucdphrys (Acvxodpus). (1) A city of Caria, 
close to a curious lake of warm water, and having 
a renowned temple of Artemis Leucophryné (Xen. 
Hell. iii. 2, 19). (2) Another name for the island 
of Tenedos (q. v.). + 


Leucosia (Aevkwcia) or Leucasia. The modern 
Piana; a small island in the south of the Gulf of 
Paestum, off the coast of Lucania, said to have 
been called after one of the Sirens. 


Leucosyri (Aevxoovpo.—i. e. White Syrians). 
A name given by the Greeks to the inhabitants of 
Cappadocia, who were of the Syrian race, in con- 
tradistinction to the Syrian tribes of a darker col- 
our beyond the Taurus. Later, the name was ap- 
plied to the people in the north of the country 
between the rivers Halys and Iris (Xen. Anab. v. 
6). 

Leucothéa (Acvxodéa). The name of the deified 
Ino. See INo. 


Leuctra (ra Aedcrpa). A small town in Boeotia, 
on the road from Plataeae to Thespiae, memorable 
for the victory of Epaminondas and the Thebans 
over the Spartans in B.C. 371. See EPAMINONDAS. 


Leuctrum (Acixrpov). (1) A town of Messenia, 
on the coast, sixty stadia from Cardamyle (Pausan. 
iv. 26). In consequence of its frontier situation, it 
became a source of dispute between the Messenians 
and Laconians. Philip, the son of Amyntas, who 
acted as umpire, awarded the place to the Messeni- 
ans. It is called Leuctra by Thucydides (v.54) and 
Xenophon. ‘The latter informs us it was situated 
above the promontory of Malea, It was said to 
have been founded by Pelops. (2) A small town 
of Achaia, on the Sinus Corinthiacus, above Aegi- 
um, and in the vicinity of Rhypae, on which latter 
place it was dependent {Pausan. vii. 24). (3) A 
town of Arcadia, below Megalopolis (Pausan. viii. 
27). 


The same as Leucippé 


LEVEE 


Levee. See SALUTATIO. 


Levy. See Ditectus; EXERCITUS. 


Lex. (1) Astatute; a rule of law (ivs) laid down 
by some authorized organ of the State. In the 
royal period the kings are said to have exercised 
legislative power (whether the assent of the Comi- 
tia Curiata was required, is disputed ; cf. Diony- 
sius, 4,13; Dig. 1, 2, 2, §§ 1, 2); but the so-called 
leges regiae seems to be mainly rules of the old re- 
ligious law formulated by the priests. A collec- 
tion of the leges regiae, made towards the end of 
the Republic by Sextus Papirius, was called, from 
its editor, the ius Papirianum (Dig. 1, 2, 2, § 2; 50, 
16, 144). With the establishment of the Republic 
the initiative in legislation passed to the magis- 
trates, but their proposals (rogationes) required the 
assent of the Comitia Centuriata (uti rogas—yes ; 
antiquo=no). All the earlier leges of the Repub- 
lic, including the Twelve Tables, were thus enact- 
ed. The tribunes might similarly propose bills to 
the assembly of the plebs; but these, if ratified 
(plebiscita), originally bound the plebeians only. 
By a lex Hortensia (B.C. 286) plebiscita became 
binding on the whole people, and the Comitia Tri- 
buta thus obtained concurrent legislative power. 
In the last centuries of the Republic the plebiscita 
were more numerous and more important than the 
leges voted by the Comitia Centuriata, Within the 
limits of their respective powers, resolves of the 
Senate and edicts of the magistrates had also the 
force of laws. In the Empire all legislative power 
was practically vested from the outset (by the lex 
de imperio, also called lex regia) in the emperor. 
Bills were still submitted by Augustus to the pop- 
ular assembly and by his successors to the Senate ; 
but the imperial measures were invariably ap- 
proved, and the jurists often cited laws voted by 
the Senate not as senatus consulta, but as orationes 
principis. The emperors had also the full ius edi- 
cendi, or right of issuing edicts, which had been 
exercised by the republican magistrates. As late 
as the third century, however, the jurists confined 
the term leges, in the stricter sense, to the enact- 
ments of the Comitia Centuriata, distinguishing be- 
tween these and all other forms of law (ef. Gaius 
Iust. 1.5; Dig. 1,1, 7, pr.; 1, 4,1, pr.). In a wid- 
er sense plebiscita, Senatus consulta, edicta praeto- 
rum, and constitutiones principwm were all termed 
leges (cf. Dig. 9, 2, 1,§ 1; 14, 6,9, § 4; 38, 8,1,$ 2; 
1, 4,1, § 1). In the later Empire leges designated 
primarily the imperial constitutions, all the earlier 
statutes having become a part of the ius (cf. Ius 
[1]). A complete collection of all the older leges 
and fragments of leges that have come down to us 
in texts or inscriptions (including reconstructions 
of the leges regiae and the Twelve Tables) is to be 
found in Bruns and Mommsen, Fontes Turis Roma- 
ni Antiqui (5th ed. 1887). 

(2) In a looser sense any rule of law, even of 
customary origin, is occasionally termed lex (ef. 
Dig. 1,5, 24; 1, 3, 32,§ 1); and in the later im- 
perial constitutions leges is occasionally used in 
a collective sense, as equivalent to ius or the 
whole body of the law (so legum scientia, legum 
prudentes). (3) Lex was also used, from the earliest 
period, to denote the rule which private persons 
impose upon themselves and their successors by 
contracts or other legal acts. So lex contractus 
(Dig. 16, 3, 24), lex donationis (ib. 1, 5, 22), for the 
provisions or conditions of a contract, gift, ete., 
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and legum testamento dicere (ib. 28, 1, 14), Les 
commissoria was a clause in a contract by which 
one of the parties reserved the right of annulling 
the contract. So in sales it was frequently agreed 
that if the price were not paid at a certain time 
res inempta fuerit. In mortgages lex commissoria 
was an agreement that if the debtor failed to pay 
at a stipulated time the mortgagee need not sell 
the property and account for any surplus, but 
might simply appropriate it. Such an agreement 
Constantine declared null. 

The following list of the principal laws is given 
for the convenience of the student: 

ACILIA. See REPETUNDAE. . 

ACILIA CALPURNIA or CALPURNIA. 
AMBITUS. 

AEBUTIA, of about B.c. 170, which, with two 
Tuliae leges, put an end to the legis actiones, except 
in certain cases. See IuDEX; ACTIO. 

This, or another law of the same name, prohib- 
ited the proposer of a law which created any office 
or power (curatio ac potestas) from having such 
office or power, and even excluded his colleague, 
cognati and affines (Cic. De Domo, 20,51). _ 

AELIA. This law, and a Fufia lex, passed abéut 
the end of the first century B.c., gave to all the 
magistrates the obnuntiatio, or power of preventing 
or dissolving the Comitia, by observing the omens 
and declaring them to be unfavourable. 

AELIA SENTIA. This law (of a.p. 4) contained 
various provisions as to the manumission of slaves. 
See MANUMIssIO. 

AEMILIA. A law passed in the dictatorship of 
Mamercus Aemilius (B.C. 433), by which the censors 
were elected for a year and a half instead of a 
whole lustrum. After this law they had accord- 
ingly only a year and a half allowed them for hold- 
ing the census and farming out the public works. 

AEMILIA BAEBIA. See CoRNELIA BAEBIA. 

AEMILIA LEPIDI, AEMILIA SCAURI. See 
SUMTUARIAE LEGEs. 

AGRARIAE. See AGRARIAE LEGES. 

AMBITUS. See Ampbirus. 

ANNALES. Statutes prescribing the age at 
which a man might be a candidate for the various 


See 


offices. The first law of this kind was a lex Villia 
(B.C. 80). 
ANTIA. See SUMTUARIAE LEGEs. 


ANTONIAE, the name of various enactments 
proposed or passed by the influence of M. Antonius, 
after the death of the dictator I, Caesar. Another 
law that was promulgated allowed an appeal to 
the people after conviction for vis or maiestas. 
Various other measures proposed by M. Antonius 
are mentioned by Cicero, Dio Cassius, and Appian. 

APULEIA (of B.c. 102), gave a surety an action 
against his cosureties for whatever he had paid 
above his share. 

APULEIA AGRARIA, proposed by the tribune 
L. Apuleius Saturninus, B.c. 101 (Livy, Epit. 69). 

APULEIA FRUMENTARIA, proposed about the 
same time by the same tribune. 

APULEIA MAIESTATIS. See Marestas, 

AQUILIA. A law relating to damnum (q. v.). 

ATERNIA TARPEIA (8.c. 454). This law em- 
powered all magistrates to fine persons who resist- 
ed their authority; but it fixed the highest fine at 
two sheep and thirty oxen. See MurTa. 

ATIA DE SACERDOTIIS (8.¢. 63), proposed by 
the tribune T. Atius Labienus, repealed the lex 
Cornelia de sacerdotiis. 


LEX 


ATILIA. See Iurta Lex er Tita; Turor. 

ATINIA (of perhaps B.c. 198), allowed no usuca- 
pion in a stolen thing. See Usucario. 

ATINIA, of uncertain date, was a plebiscitum 
which gave the rank of senator to a tribune. The 
measure perhaps originated with C, Atinius, who 
was tribune B.c. 130 (Gell. xiv. 8). 

AURELIA. See Trrpunus. 

AURELIA IUDICIARIA. See Ivpex. 

BAEBIA (8.c. 192), enacted that four praetors 
and six praetors should be chosen alternately; but 
the law was not observed (Livy, xl. 44). 

CAECILIA DE CENSORIBUS or CENSORIA 
(B.C. 52), proposed by Metellus Scipio, repealed a 
Clodia lex (8.C. 58) which had prescribed certain 
regular forms of proceeding for the censors in 
exercising their functions as inspectors of morals, 
and had required the concurrence of both censors 
to inflict the nota censoria. When a senator had 
been already convicted before an ordinary couri, 
the law permitted the censors to remove him from 
the Senate in a summary way. 

CAECILIA DE VECTIGALIBUS (8.c. 62), re- 
leased lands and harbours in Italy from the pay- 
ment of taxes and dues (portoria). The only vec- 
tigal remaining after the passing of this law was 
the vicesima. See PORTORIUM. 

CAECILIA DIDIA (8.c. 88) forbade the propos- 
ing of a lex Satura, on the ground that the people 
might be compelled either to vote for something 
which they did not approve, or to reject something 
which they did approve, if it was proposed to them 
in this manner. This law was not always opera- 
tive. 

CAELIA TABELLARIA. 
LEGEs. 

CALPURNIA DE AMBITU. See Ampirus. 

CALPURNIA DE CONDICTIONE. 
TIO. 

CALPURNIA DE REPETUNDIS. See REPE- 
TUNDAE. : 

CANULEIA (B.c. 445) established conubium be- 
tween the patres and plebs, which had been re- 
fused by the law of the Twelve Tables (Livy, iv. 
1, 6). 

CASSIA (B.c. 104), proposed by the tribune L. 
Cassius Longinus, did not allow a person to remain 
a senator who had been convicted in a iudicium 
populi, or whose imperium had been abrogated by 
the people. 

CASSIA, empowered the dictator Caesar to add 
to the number of the patricians, to prevent their 
extinction (Tac. Ann. xi. 25). 

CASSIA AGRARIA, proposed by the consul Sp. 
Cassius, B.C. 486. 

CASSIA TABELLARIA. 
LEGES. 

CASSIA TERENTIA FRUMENTARIA (B8.c, 73), 
for the distribution of corn among the poor citi- 
zens and the purchasing of it. 

CINCIA or MUNERALIS, a plebiscitum carried 
by the tribune M. Cincius Alimentus in B.C, 204. 
It provided (1) that gifts beyond a maximum 
amount should not be made; but imposed no 
penalty for the violation of this provision, and 
was therefore a lex imperfecta ; (2) it prescribed a 
set form of gift. 

CLAUDIA, a law passed in the time of the em- 
peror Claudius, taking away the agnatorum tutela 
in the case of women, not in potestate or in manu 
(Gaius, i. 57, 171-72). 


See TABELLARIAE 


See TABELLARIAE 


See Ac-| 
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CLODIAE, the name of various plebiscita, pro- 
posed by Clodius when tribune, B.c. 58. 

CLopIa DE AusPICcHs prevented the magistratus 
from dissolving the Comitia Tributa by declaring 
that the auspices were unfavourable. This law, 
therefore, repealed the Aelia and Fufia, It also 
enacted that a law might be passed on the dies 
fasti. See AnLtia Lex, 

CLODIA DE Crensorispus. See Canciia. 

CLopIA DE Crvisus RoMANIs INTEREMPTIS, to 
the effect that qui civem Romanum indemnatum in- 
teremisset et aqua et igni interdiceretur. It was in 
consequence of this law that the interdict was pro- 
nounced against Cicero, who considers the whole 
proceeding as a privilegium (q. v.). 

CLODIA FRUMENTARIA, by which the corn, which 
had formerly been sold to the poor citizens at a 
low rate, was given. See FRUMENTARIAE LEGES. 

CLODIA DE SODALITATIBUS or DE COLLEGIIS, re- 
stored the sodalicia, which had been abolished by 
a senatus consultum of the year B.C. 64, and permit- 
ted the formation of new sodalicia. 

There were other so-called leges Clodiae, which 
were, however, privilegia. 

COELIA. See TABELLARIAE LEGEs. 

CORNELIAE. Various leges passed in the dic- 
tatorship of Sulla, and by his influence, are so called. 

AGRARIA, by which many of the inhabitants of 
Etruria and Latium were deprived of the complete 
civitas and retained only the commercium, and a 
large part of their lands were made publicum and 
given to military colonists. 


De Fatsis. See FALSUM. 
DE IntuRus. See INIURIA. 
TupiciariIa. See IupDEx. 
MAIESTATIS. See MAIESTAS. 
NUMMARIA. See FaLsum. 


DE PROSCRIPTIONE. See PROSCRIPTIO. 

DE Parricipio. See CORNELIA LEX DE SICaA- 
RUS. 

DE SACERDOTIS. See SACERDOTIUM. 

De SIcaRUS ET DE VENEFicis. A law passed 
about B.c. 81 inflicting penalties not only for actual 
killing, but fer carrying weapons with a murderous 
purpose, for arson, for selling poisons for the de- 
struction of human life, for perjury in a capital 
case, etc. Under Antoninus Pius this law was fur- 
ther extended to cover the killing of slaves without 
just cause (see SERVUS), and the castration of men. 

SUMTUARIAE, See SUMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

TESTAMENTARIA. See FALSUM. 

UNCIARIA appears to have been a law which 
lowered the rate of interest, and to have been 
passed about the same time with the leges swm- 
tuariae of Sulla. 

Dr Vaprmonio. See VADIMONIUM. 

There are other leges Corneliae, such as that de 
sponsoribus (see INTERCESSIO), which may be laws 
of L. C, Cinna. 

There were also leges Corneliae which were pro- 
posed by the tribune C. Cornelius about B.c. 67, 
and limited the edictal power by compelling the 
praetors ius dicere ex edictis suis perpetuis. See 
EDICTUM. 

Another Jaw of the same tribune enacted that 
no one legibus solveretur, unless such a measure 
was agreed on in a meeting of the Senate at which 
two hundred members were present, and after- 
wards approved by the people; and it enacted that 
no tribune should put his veto on such a senatus 
consultum. 


LEX 


There was also a lex Cornelia concerning the 
wills of those Roman citizens who died in captiv- 
ity (wpud hostes). See LEGATUM. 

De Vi Pusiica. See Vis PUBLICA. 

CORNELIA BAEBIA DE AMBITU, proposed 
by the consuls P. Cornelius Cethegus and M. Bae- 
bius Tamphilus, B.c. 181. This law is sometimes, 
but erroneously, attributed to the consuls of the 


preceding year, L. Aemilius and Cn. Baebius. See 
AMBITUS. 
CORNELIA CAECILIA DE CN. PomPEIO. A law 


of B.c. 57 giving Pompey extraordinary powers for 
five years for the management of the corn supply 
of Rome (Cic. Ad Att. iv. 1,7). 

DECEMVIRALIS. See TWELVE TABLES. 

DIDIA. See SuMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

DOMITIA DE SACERDOTIIS. 
DOTIUM. 

DUILIA (B.c. 449), a plebiscitum proposed by the 
tribune Duilius, which enacted qui plebem sine tri- 
bunis reliquisset, quique magistratum sine provoca- 
tione creasset, tergo ac capite puniretur (Livy, iil. 5d). 

DUILIA MAENIA de wneiario fenore, B.C. 357. 
The same tribunes, Duilius and Maenins, carried a 
measure which was intended in future to prevent 
such unconstitutional proceedings as the enact- 
ment of a law by the soldiers out of Rome, on the 
proposal of the consul. 

-DUODECIM TABULARUM. See TwELvE Ta- 
BLES. 

FABIA DE PLAGIO. See PLagium. 

FALCIDIA. See LEGATUM. 

FANNIA. See SUMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

FLAMINIA was an agrarian law for the distri- 
bution of lands in Picenum, proposed by the tribune 
C. Flaminius in B.C. 228 according to Cicero, or in 
B.C. 232 according to Polybius. 

FLAVIA AGRARIA (B.c. 60), for the distribution 
of lands among Pompey’s soldiers, proposed by the 
tribune L. Flavius, who committed the consul Cae- 
cilius Metellus to prison for opposing it. 

FRUMENTARIAE. Various leges were so called 
which had for their object the distribution of grain 
among the people at a low price or*gratuitously. 
See FRUMENTARIAE LEGES. 

FUFIA DE RELIGIONE (8.c. 61) was a privi- 
legium which related to the trial of Clodius. 

FUFIA CANINIA (about A.D. 4) limited the num- 
ber of slaves to be manumitted by testament. See 
MANUMISSIO. 

FURIA TESTAMENTARIA. See Lecatum. 

GABINIA TABELLARIA. See TaBELLARIAR 
LEGES. 

There were various Gabinian laws, some of 
which were privilegia, as that for conferring ex- 
traordinary power on Cn. Pompeius for conducting 
the war against the pirates. 

A Gabinian law (8.c. 58) forbade all loans of 
money at Rome to legationes from foreign parts 
(Salaminii cum Romae versuram facere vellent, non 
poterant, quod lex Gabinia vetabat). The object of 
the law was to prevent money being borrowed for 
the purpose of bribing the senators at Rome. 

GELLIA CORNELIA (B.C. 72), which gave to 
Cn. Pompeius the extraordinary power of confer- 
ring Roman citizenship on Spaniards in Spain, 
with the advice of his council (de consilii sen- 
tentia). 

GENUCIA (B.c. 343) forbade altogether the 
taking of interest for the use of money. See 
FENUS. af 


See SACER- 
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HIERONICA was not a law properly so called- 
Before the Roman conquest of Sicily, the payment 
of the tenths of wine, oil, and other produce had 
been fixed by Hiero, and the Roman quaestors, in 
letting these tenths to farm, followed the practice 
which they found established. See DECUMA. 

HORATIA, proposed by M. Horatius (B.c. 449), 
made the persons of the tribunes, the aediles, and 
others sacrosancti. Another lex Horatia mention- 
ed by Gellius (vi. 7, 2-4) was a privilegium. 

HORTENSIA DE PLEBISCITIS. See PLEBI- 
SCITUM. 

Another lex Hortensia enacted that the nundinae, 
which had hitherto been feriae, should be dies fasti. 
This was done for the purpose of accommodating 
the inhabitants of the country. 

ICILIA (B.c. 456), by which the Aventine Hilk 
was assigned to the plebs as a dwelling -place. 
This was the first instance of the public land be- 
ing assigned to the plebs. 

Another lex Icilia, proposed by the tribune Sp. 
Icilius, B.c. 469, had for its object to prevent all in- 
terruption to the tribunes while acting in the dis- 
charge of their duties. In some cases the penalty 
was death. 

IULIAE. Most of these were passed in the time 
of Inlius Caesar and Augustus. The following are 
the most important : 

AGRARIA (B.C. 59), providing for the assignment 
of lands in Campania to the veterans of Pompey 
and to poor citizens, especially to those who had 
three children. 

Der ADULTERIS. See ADULTERIUM. 

Dr ANNONA, against those who tried to raise the 
price of grain—to “corner the market.” 

DE BONIS CEDENDIS. See BONORUM CESSIO. 

DE FENORE (B.C. 49), compromising the claims of 
creditors and debtors (Caes. B. C. iii. 1). 

DE MariTaNpDIs Orprinisus. See IvuLIa ET Pa- 
PIA POPPAEA. 

DE PROVINCIIs, limiting the praetorian govern- 
or of a province to one year and the consular to 
two. 

IuLtar® IUDICIARIAE, one depriving the tribuné 
aerarii of their share in the iudicia publica (Suet. 
Jul. 41) and the other instituting a select list of 
iudices for trying civil cases (Suet. Aug. 32). 

TuLta MaresTatis. See MAIEsTAs. 

TuL1a MUNICIPALIS, also called the TABULA HE- 
RACLEENSIS, found on a bronze in the fragments at 
Tarentum (Heraclea) in 1732 and 1735, and now in 
the Naples Museum. On one side is a Greek yi- 
qdicpa of the town of Heraclea; on the other is a 
part of a Roman law containing various police reg- 
ulations of the city of Rome, and rules for the con- 
stitution of colonies, muncipalities, ete. A litho- 
graphed copy of the table is given by Ritschl, tab. 
Xxxili., xxxiv. For the text, see Spangenberg’s 
Monumenta Legalia (1830), 

TuLia ET Papia Poppaka. Augustus appears in 
his sixth consulate (B.C. 28) to have issued an edict 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 28) on the subject of marriage, which 
he followed up (B.c. 18) by proposing a law to the 
Senate regulating certain marriages, imposing dis- 
abilities on unmarried persons (caelibes), and estab- 
lishing rewards for those who had married and 
reared children (Dio Cass. liv. 16). This he car- 
ried, with difficulty, through the Senate; but, ap- 
parently owing to the organized resistance of the 
equites, it was rejected at the Comitia (Suet. dug. 
34). Towards the end of his reign, however (A.D. 
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3), he succeeded in passing it, with its rewards in- 
creased and its penalties mitigated ; it is referred 
to in the Carmen Saeculare of Horace, which was 
written B.C. 17, and is mentioned under the name 
lex Iulia de maritandis ordinibus in Dig. 38, 11; 23, 
2. The opposition of the knights was overcome 
by a provision that it should not come into force 
for three, a period subsequently extended to six, 
years; and taking advantage of this, Augustus 
passed, in A.D. 9, another statute (called Papia Pop- 
paea from the consules suffecti for the year, M. Pa- 
pius Mutilus and Q. Poppaeus Secundus: Dio Cass. 
lvi. 1-10), containing further enactments on the 
same subject. Sometimes they are cited by refer- 
ence to their various chapters—e. g. lex Caducaria, 
lex Decimaria, lex Miscella, ete. 

Many commentaries were written on these laws 
by the Roman jurists, of which considerable frag- 
ments are preserved in the Digest. Gaius wrote 
fifteen books, Ulpian twenty, and Paulus at least 
ten. The joint statute contained at least thirty- 
five chapters (Dig. 22, 2,19); but, as a rule, it is im- 
possible to say to which of the two laws, included 
under the general title of lex Iulia et Papia Pop- 
paea, the several provisious, as now known to us, 
belong. 

Among the enactments of these statutes are the 
following: 

(a) Prohibition of certain marriages under pen- 
alties: viz. of ingenui and infames (e. g. actresses 
and prostitutes); and of senators or their children 
with freedwomen, freedmen, and actors’ daughters. 
Marriages between a senator or his issue and liber- 
tini were declared void by a senatus consult passed 
under M. Aurelius, and the rule was subsequently 
extended to actors and actresses (Dig. 42, 1). 

(b) Avoidance of conditions against marriage an- 
nexed to legacies and inheritances. 

(c) Provisions to encourage marriage. Caelibes 
were disabled by the lex Iulia from taking either 
as heirs or as legatees under a will, unless the tes- 
tator was related to them within the sixth de- 
gree, or unless they married within 100 days. 
Spadones and Vestal Virgins were exempted from 
the operation of the statute, as were widows 
for twelve months, and divorced women for six. 
Again, the penalty of the statute could be evaded 
by an engagement to marry, if carried out within 
two years (Suet. Oct. 34). Finally, males were re- 
leased from its provisions in this respect on attain- 
ing sixty, women on attaining fifty years of age; 
but a senatus consultum Persicianum, passed under 
Tiberius, enacted that they should be regarded as 
caelibes in perpetuity if they postponed marrying 
till so late in life. A senatus consultum Claudia- 
num so far modified the strictness of the new rule 
as to give a man who married after sixty the same 
advantage that he would have had if he had mar- 
ried under sixty, provided he married a woman 
who was under fifty ; but it was enacted by a sena- 
tus consultum Calvisianum under Nero, that if a 
woman over fifty married a husband under sixty, 
even the latter should not escape the disabilities 
imposed by the statute. Similarly, by the lex Pa- 
pia, orbi (persons who had married, but had no 
children living) were disqualified from taking 
more than half of what was left them by way of 
either inheritance or legacy, unless related to the 
testator within the sixth degree. Males escaped 
the penalties of orbitas by having a single (even 
adoptive) child (Inv. xix. 83, 86-89), but by a sena- 
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tus consultum Memmianum adoption was deprived 
of this effect when resorted to merely in order to 
evade the statute; but women were not so well 
off, ingenuae being released only by three, liberti- 
nae only by four children, There were exceptions 
to these rules if the wife was under twenty or over 
fifty, or the husband under twenty-five or over 
sixty, and also if the husband was residing away 
from the wife reipublicae causa. Legacies and in- 
heritances which could not be taken either in whole 
or part, owing to these provisions of the lex Iulia 
or lex Papia Poppaea, became caduca (see BONA 
Capuca), the law upon which subject was con- 
siderably modified by these statutes. 

(d) Among other provisions may be noticed the 
rule giving a preference to candidates for office ac- 
cording to the number of their children ; the re- 
lease of ingenuae with three and libertinae with 
four children from tutela; and of libertini with a 
certain number of children from operarum obliga- 
tiones (Dig. 38,1). The exemption of persons from 
discharging the office of tutor or curator iwre libe- 
rorum was based on these statutes. 

After the enactment of the lex Papia Poppaea, it 
became not unusual to obtain a grant of a ficti- 
tious ius liberorum by special favour from the Sen- 
ate, and later from the emperor, whereby those 
who had no children, or not enough, were enabled 
to escape its disabilities and even enjoy most of its 
benefits. This privilege is mentioned in some in- 
scriptions, on which the abbreviation I. L. H. (ius 
liberorum habens) sometimes occurs. The emperor 
Marcus Aurelius enacted that children should be 
registered by name within thirty days of their 
birth with the Praefectus Aerarii Saturni. 

The penalties of caelibatus and orbitas were abol- 
ished by Constantine and his sons, and little is left 
of these statutes in the law of Justinian. 

IuLtia ET TiTIA (about B.c. 31), assigning to 
the praesides of provinces the duty of appointing 
guardians for women and impaberes who were not 
in patria potestate, or already provided with one. 

PaPiIria. See PAPIRIA. 

SuUMPTUARIA. See SUMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

THEATRALIS, allowing Roman knights, in case 
either they or their parents had ever had a 
knight’s fortune, to sit in the fourteen rows of 
seats at the theatre set apart for equites by the lex 
Roscia theatralis (Suet. Aug. 40). 

VICESIMARIA. See VICESIMA. 

IUNIA DE PEREGRINIS, proposed B.c. 126 by 
M. Iunius Pennus, a tribune, banished peregrint 
from the city. 

A law of C. Fannius, consul, B.c. 122, contained 
the same provisions respecting the Latini and Ita- 
lici; and a law of C. Papius, perhaps B.c. 65, con- 
tained the same respecting all persons who were 
not domiciled in Italy. 

IUNIA LICINIA. See Licrnra IUNtA. 

IUNIA NORBANA, of uncertain date, but prob- 
ably about a.p. 19, enacted that when a Roman 
citizen had manumitted a slave without the requi- 
site formalities, the manumission should not in all 
cases be ineffectual, but the manumitted person 
should have the status of a Latinus, See LATINI- 
TAS; LIBERTUS. ze 

IUNIA REPETUNDARUM. See REPETUNDAE. 

IUNIA VELLEIA (A.D. 10) allowed a posthwmus 
to be instituted heres, if he should be born in the 
life-time of the testator. It also so far modified 
the old law that a person who, by the death of a 
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heres institutus, after the testator had made his 
will, became a heres quasi agnascendo, did not 
break the will if he was instituted heres. 

LAETORIA. See CURATOR. 

Sometimes the law proposed by Volero for elect- 
ing plebeian magistrates at the Comitia Tributa is 
cited as a lex Laetoria (Livy, ii. 56, 57). 

LICINIA DE SODALICIIS. See AmBitus. 

LICINIA IUNIA or, as it is sometimes called, 
Tuna ET LAcrnIA, passed in the consulship of L. Li- 
cinius Murena and Iunius Silanus, B.C. 62, enforced 
the Caecilia Didia, in connection with which it is 
sometimes mentioned. f 

LICINIA MUCIA DE CIVIBUS REGUNDIS, 
passed in the consulship of L. Licinius Crassus 
and Q. Mucius Scaevola, B.c. 95, which enacted a 
strict examination as to the title to citizenship, 
and deprived of the exercise of civic rights all 
those who could not make out a good title to 


them. This measure partly led to the Marsic 
War. 

LICINIA SUMTUARIA. See SUMPTUARIAE 
LEGES. 

LICINIAE ROGATIONES. See RoOGATIONES 
LICINIAE. 


LIVIAE were various enactments proposed by 
the tribune M. Livius Drusus, B.c. 91, for estab- 
lishing colonies in Italy and Sicily, distributing 
corn among the poor citizens at a low rate, and ad- 
mitting the foederatae civitates to Roman citizen- 
ship. He is also said to have been the mover of a 
law for adulterating silver by mixing with it an 
eighth part of brass. Drusus was assassinated, 
and the Senate declared that all his laws were 
passed contrary to the auspices, and were there- 
fore not at all. 

MAENIA LEX is only mentioned by Cicero, who 
says that M. Curius compelled the patres ante auc- 
tores fieri, in the case of the election of a plebeian 
consul, “‘ which,” adds Cicero, “ was a great thing 
to accomplish, as the lex Maenia was not yet 
passed.” The law, therefore, required the patres 
to give their consent, at least to the election of a 
magistrate; or, in other words, to confer, or agree 
to confer, the imperium on the person whom the 
Comitia should elect. It was probably proposed 
by the tribune Maenius, B.C. 287. 

MAIESTATIS. See Marestas. 

MANILIA, proposed by the tribune C, Manilius, 
B.C. 66, was a privilegium, by which was conferred 
on Pompey the command in the war against Mith- 
ridates. The law was supported by Cicero when 
praetor. See POMPEIUS. 

The LrGrs MANILIANAE, mentioned by Cicero, 
were evidently not leges proper, but probably 
forms which it was prudent for parties to observe 
in buying and selling. 


MANLIA, also called LICINIA (B.¢. 196), created 


the triumviri epulones. 

MANLIA DE VICESIMA. See Vicrstma. 

MARCIA, probably about the year B.c. 352, 
against usury (Gaius, iv. 23). 

MARIA, proposed by Marius when tribune, B.c. 
119, for narrowing the pontes at elections. See 
Pons. 

MENSIA. This law enacted that if a woman 
who was a Roman citizen (civis Romana) married 
a peregrinus, the offspring was a peregrinus. If 
there was conubiwm between the peregrinus and 
the woman, the children, according to the princi- 
ple of conubium, were peregrini, as the legal effect 
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of conubium was that children followed the condi- 
tion of their father (liberi semper patrem sequuntur). 
If there were no conubiwm, the children, according 
to another rule of law, by which they followed the 
condition of the mother, would have been Roman 
citizens; and it was the object of the law to pre- 
vent this. 

MINUCIA (B.c. 46) created the triwmvirt men- 
sariv. 

MUNERALIS. See Crycia; IULIAE. 

OGULNIA, proposed by the tribunes B.c. 300, 
increased the number of pontifices to eight and 
that of the augurs to nine; it also enacted that 
four of the pontifices and five of the augurs should 
be taken from the plebeians. 

OPPIA (B.c. 215). See SUMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

ORCHIA (8.c. 171). See SUMPTUARIAE LEGES. 

OVINIA, of uncertain date, was a plebiscitum, 
which gave the censors certain powers in regulat- 
ing the lists of the senators (ordo senatorius); the 
main object seems to have been to exclude all 
improper persons from the Senate, and to prevent 
their admission, if in other respects qualified. 

PAPIA DE PEREGRINIS. See IuniA DE PERE- 
GRINIS. 

PAPIA POPPAEA. See IULIAE LEGES. 

A lex Papia on the manner of choosing the Ves- 
tal Virgins is mentioned by Gellius; but the read- 
ing appears to be doubtful, and perhaps it ought 
to be called lex Popilia (Gell. i. 12), 

PAPIRIA or IULIA PAPIRIA DE MULTARUM 
AESTIMATIONE (8.c. 430) fixed a money value, 
as an equivalent for fines, which formerly were 
paid in sheep and cattle. Gellius and Festus make 
this valuation part of the Athenian law. 

PAPIRIA (B.c. 89), by which the as was made 
semuncialis, one of the various enactments which 
tampered with the coinage. 

PAPIRIA (B.C. 332), proposed by the praetor Pa- 
pirius, gave the Acerrani the civitas without the 
suffragium. It was properly a privilegium, but is 
useful as illustrating the history of the extension 
of the civitas Romana. 

PAPIRIA (B.c. 303) enacted that no aedes 
should be consecrated without a plebiscitum (in- 
iussu Plebis). 

PAPIRIA PLAUTIA, a plebiscitum of the year 
B.C. 89, enacted that all citizens and inhabitants 
of foederatae civitalis (q. v.) who at the date of the 
statute were domiciled in Italy should be qualified 
to obtain Roman citizenship on giving in their 
names to the praetor wrbanus within sixty days 
(Cie. Pro Archia, 4, 7). 

PAPIRIA POETELIA. See Porreria. 

PAPIRIA TABELLARIA. See TaBELLARIAE 
LEGEs. 

PEDUCAEA (B.c. 114), a plebiscitum, seems to! 
have been merely a privilegium relating to Vestal 
Virgins, and not a general law against incest. 

PESULANIA provided that if an animal did 
any damage, the owner should make it good or 
give up the animal, There was a general provi- 
sion to this effect in the Twelve Tables, and it 
might be inferred from Paulus that this law ex- 
tended the provisions of the old law to dogs. 

PETREIA, a law under this title, De Decrma- 
TIONE MiLituM, in case of mutiny, is mentioned by 
Appian. See DrecrmatTio, 

PETRONIA, probably passed in the reign of 
Augustus, and subsequently amended by various 
senatus consulta, forbade a master to deliver up 
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his slave to fight with wild beasts. If, however, 
the master thought that his slave deserved such a 
punishment, he might take him before the authori- 
ties (iudex), who might condemn him to fight if he 
appeared to deserve it. 

PINARIA related to the giving of a iudex within 
a limited time (Gaius, iv. 15). 

PLAETORIA. See Curator. 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA DE VI. See Vis. 

PLAUTIA or PLOTIA IUDICIARIA (x.c, 89) is 
mentioned by Asconius as having enacted that 
fifteen persons should be annually taken from 
each tribe to be placed in the list of indices. 

POETELIA (B.c. 358), a plebiscitum, and noted as 
the first law against ambitus. See AMBITUS. 

POETELIA PAPIRIA (B.c. 326) made an im- 
portant change in the liabilities of the nexi. See 
NEXUM. 

POMPEIAE. There were various leges so called: 

PoOMPEIA, proposed by Cn. Pompeius Strabo, the 
father of Cn. Pompeius Magnus, probably in his 
consulship (B.C. 89), gave the ius Latii or Latinitas 
to all the towns of the Transpadani, and probably 
the civitas to the Cispadani. 

POMPEIA DE AMBIiTU. See AMBITUS. 

POMPEIA DE JURE MAGISTRATUUM forbade a per- 
son to be a candidate for public offices (petitio 
honorum) who was not at Rome; but Iulius Caesar 
was excepted. This was, doubtless, the old law, 
but it had apparently become obsolete (Suet. Jul. 
28). 

PomPEta IupiciarRIa. See IUDEX. 

POMPEIA DE PARRICIDIIS. See CORNELIA DE 
SICARIS ; PARRICIDIUM. 

PoOMPEIA TRIBUNICIA (B.C. 70) restored the old 
tribunicia potestas, which Sulla had nearly de- 
stroyed. See TRIBUNUS. 

POMPEIA DE VI was a privilegium, and only re- 
ferred to the case of Milo (q. v.). 

POPILIA. See Papi. 

PORCIA DE CAPITE CIVIUM or DE PRO- 
VOCATIONE (s.c. 197) enacted that a Roman cit- 
izen should not be scourged or put to death. 

PORCIA DE PROVINCIIS (about B.c. 198). The 
passage in Livy (Sumptus quos in cultum praeto- 
rum, etc.) is supposed to refer to a Porcian law, to 
which the plebiscitum de thermensibus refers; and 
the words quoted by Cicero (Ne quis emat manci- 
pium) are taken, as it is conjectured, from this 
Porcian law. 

PUBLICIA permitted betting at certain games 
which required strength, as running and leaping. 

PUBLILIA DE SPONSORIBUS. See INTER- 
CESSIO. 

PUBLILIAE of the dictator Q. Publilius Philo, 
B.c. 339. See PUBLILIAE LEGES. 

PUBLILIAE LEGES of the tribune Q. Volero 
Publilius, B.c. 472. See PUBLILIAE LEGES. 

PUPIA (B.c. 224), mentioned by Cicero, seems to 
have enacted that the Senate could not meet on 
days when the Comitia were held. 

QUINTIA was a law proposed by T. Quintius 
Crispinus, consul B.c. 9, and enacted by the popu- 
lus for the preservation of the aqueducts. 

REGIA. See Reeia LEx. 

REGIAE. See LEx. 

REPETUNDARUM. See REPETUNDAE. 

RHODIA. The Rhodians had a maritime code 
which was highly esteemed, Some of its provi- 
sions were adopted by the Romans, and have thus 
been incorporated into the maritime law of Euro- 
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pean states. Strabo speaks of the wise laws of 
Rhodes and their admirable policy, especially in 
naval matters; and Cicero to the same effect. 
The Digest contains so much of the lex Rhodiorum 
as relates to iactus, or the throwing overboard of 
goods in order to save the vessel or remainder of 
the cargo. This lex Rhodiorum de Iactu is not a 
law in the proper sense of the term. See Schry- 
ver, Sur la Loi Rhodia de Iactu (Brussels, 1884), 

ROSCIA THEATRALIS, proposed by the trib- 
une L. Roscius Otho (B.C. 67), which gave the 
equites a special place at the public spectacles in 
fourteen rows or seats (in quattuordecim gradibus 
sive ordinibus) next to the place of the senators, 
which was in the orchestra. This law also as- 
signed a certain place to spendthrifts (decoctores). 
The phrase, sedere in quattuordecim ordinibus, is 
equivalent to having the proper census equestris 
which was required by the law. There are nu- 
merous allusions to this law, which is sometimes 
simply called the law of Otho, or referred to by 
his name. 

RUBRIA. The province of Gallia Cisalpina 
ceased to be a province, and became a part of Ita- 
lia about the year B.c. 49 or 42. When this change 
took place, it was necessary to provide for the ad- 
ministration of justice, as the usual modes of pro- 
vincial administration would cease with the deter- 
mination of the provincial form of government. 
This was effected by a law, the name of which is 
unknown, but a large part of it, on a bronze tab- 
let, is preserved in the Museum at Parma. This 
law arranged the judiciary establishment of the 
former province, and appointed duo viri and quat- 
tuor viri iwre dicundo; a praefectus Mutinensis is 
also mentioned in the law. In two passages of 
this law a lex Rubria is mentioned, which, accord- 
ing to some, is an earlier law, by which Mutina 
was made a praefectura; and, according to others, 
the lex Rubria is this very lex de Cisalpina. This 
subject is discussed by Savigny and by Puchta. 

This law has been published several times; the 
text is lithographed in Ritschl’s volume of inscrip- 
tions, i. taf. 32. 

RUPILIAE LEGES (B.c, 131) were the regula- 
tions established by P. Rupilius and ten legati for 
the administration of the province of Sicily after 
the close of the first Servile War. They were 
made in pursuance of a consultum of the Senate. 
Cicero speaks of these regulations as a decretwm 
of Rupilius, which, he says, they call lex Rupilia; 
but it was not a law proper. The powers given 
to the commissioners by the lex Iulia municipalis 


| were of a similar kind. 


SACRATAE, mentioned by Livy (ii. 33) and by 
Cicero (De Leg. ii. 7,18). Leges were properly so 
called which had for their object to make a thing 
or person sacer. The consecratio was, in fact, the 
sanction by which a law was to be enforced. In the 
latter case, it was the opinion of the jurisconsults 
that the law did not make sacrosancti the persons 
for whose protection it was designed, but that it 
made sacer (sacrum sanxit) any one who injured 
them; and this interpretation is consistent with 
the terms of the law. An example of a lex sacrata 
is that making the tribunes of the people sacred 
(Livy, ii. 8). 

A lex sacrata militaria is also mentioned by Livy. 

SATURA. See Lex. 

SCANTINIA, proposed by a tribune. The date 
and contents are not known, but its object was to 
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suppress unnatural crimes. It existed in the time 
of Cicero. The lex Iulia de adulteriis considered 
this offence as included in stuprum, and it was 
punishable with a fine; but by the later imperial 
constitution the punishment was death (Suet. 
Domit. 8). 

SCRIBONIA. The date and whole import of 
this law are not known; but it enacted that a 
right to servitutes should not be acquired by usu- 
capion, from which it appears that the law was 
once different. See SERVITUS. 

SEMPRONIA DE FENORE (s.c. 193) was a 
plebiscitum proposed by the tribune M. Semproni- 
us, which enacted that the law (ius) about money 
lent (pecunia credita) should be the same for the 
Socii and Latini (Socit ac nomen Latinum) as for 
Roman citizens. The object of the law was to 
prevent Romans from lending money in the name 
of the Socii, who were not bound by the fenebres 
leges. The law could obviously only apply within 
the jurisdiction of Rome. 

SEMPRONIAE. Various leges proposed by the 
Gracchi were so named. See AGRARIAE LEGES. 

SEMPRONIA DE CAPITE CIVIUM, carried by C. 
Gracchus (B.C. 123), reaffirming the old principle 
that no judgment involving the life or freedom of 
a citizen should be valid without the assent of the 
Roman people (Gell. x. 3). — 

SERVILIA AGRARIA, proposed by the tribune 
P. Servilius Rullus in the consulship of Cicero 
(B.C. 63), was a very extensive agrarian law. It 
was successfully opposed by Cicero; but it was 
in substance carried by Caesar (B.C. 59), and is the 
law called by Cicero lex Campana, from the public 
land called Ager Campanus being assigned under 
this law. 

SERVILIA GLAUCIA DE REPETUNDIS. See 
REPETUNDAE. 

SILIA. The legis actio called condictio was es- 
tablished by this law in the case when the demand 
was a determinate sum of money (certa pecunia). 
See AcTIO. 

SULPICIAE, proposed by the tribune P. Sulpi- 
cius Galba, a supporter of Marius (B.C. 88), enacted 
the recall of the exiles, the distribution of the new 
citizens and the libertint among the thirty-five 
tribes, that the command in the Mithridatic War 
should be taken from Sulla and given to Marius, 
and that a senator should not contract debt to the 
amount of more than 2000 denarii ($100). The last 
enactment may have been intended to expel per- 
sons from the Senate who should get into debt. All 
these laws were repealed by Sulla. 

SULPICIA SEMPRONIA (8.c. 304). No name 
is given to this law by Livy, but it was probably 
proposed by the consuls. It prevented the dedica- 
tion of a temple or altar without the consent of the 
Senate or a majority of the tribunes. 

SUMTUARIAE. See Sumpruartar Leases. 


TABELLARIAE. See TABELLARIAR LEGEs. 
TARPEIA ATERNIA. See ATERNIA Tar- 
PEIA, 


TERENTILIA, proposed by the tribune C. Teren- 
tilius (B.C. 462) but not carried, was a rogatio which 
had for its object an amendment of the constitu- 
tion, though in form it only attempted a limitation 
of the consular imperium, This rogatio probably 
led to the subsequent legislation of the Decemviri. 
See TWELVE TABLES. 

TESTAMENTARIAE. Various laws, such as 
the Cornelia, Falcidia, Furia, and Voconia, regu- 
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lated testamentary dispositions. See LEGATUM; 


TESTAMENTUM. ; 

THORIA. The importance of this law requires 
that it should have a separate notice. See THORIA 
LEX. 

TITIA. Similar in its provisions to the lex Pub- 
licia. 

TITIA DE TUTORIBUS. 
and ef. Gaius, i. 195. 

TREBONIA, a plebiscitum proposed by L. Trebo- 
nius (B.C. 448), which enacted that if the ten trib- 
unes were not chosen before the Comitia were 
dissolved, those who were elected should not fill 
up the number (codptare), but that the Comitia 
should be continued till the ten were elected. 

TRIBUNICIA. See TRIBUNUS. _ 

TULLIA DE LEGATIONE LIBERA. See LE- 
GATUS. 

VALERIA HORATIA. 

VARIA. See MArEsTAS. 

VATINIA DE PROVINCIIS (8.c. 59) was the 
enactment by which Caesar obtained the province 
of Gallia Cisalpina with Ilyricum for five years, 
to which the Senate added Gallia Transalpina. 
This plebiscitum was proposed by the tribune 
Vatinius. A Trebonia lex subsequently prolonged 
Caesar’s imperium for five years. 

VATINIA. See REPETUNDAE. 

VATINIA DE COLONIS, under which the Lati- 
na Colonia (ef. LaTiniras) of Novum-Comum in 
Gallia Cisalpina was planted, B.c. 59. 

LEGES DE VI. See Vis. 

VICESIMARIA. See VICESIMA. 

VILLIA ANNALIS. See ANNALES LEGEs. 

VISELLIA (a.pD. 23) made a man liable to a crim- 
inal prosecution who, being a Latinus, assumed to 
exercise the rights of an ingenuus. 

VOCONIA. See Voconta LEX. 


Lexiarchi (Anfiapyo.). At Athens a board of 
six members, who, with thirty assistants, saw that 
only properly qualified persons attended meetings 
of the exxAncia, and also compelled their attend- 
ance by the aid of the police (rofora). They also 
entered young citizens on the list of their deme 
when they came of age. See ECCLESIA. 


Lexicography. See LEXICON. 


Lexicon (AcEckov, sc. BiBAiov). A Greek name 
for a word-book, probably first used in the ninth 
century A.D. The Latin equivalent dictionarium 
appears about three centuries later. Chinese writ- 
ers pretend that lexicons have been known in their 
language for 3000 years. But the conception of a 
condensed digest of a branch of knowledge, classi- 
fied and ordered for convenient reference, is traced 
by authentic records to that source of all ideas 
which have been fruitful of intellectual growth, 
the great age of Greece. In Plato’s time, the Ho- 
meric poems were a text-book for the study of the 
youth of Athens, and collections of peculiar words 
and phrases, with explanations, were made for the 
use of teachers. At first the notes were written in 
the order of the text, but convenience soon dictated 
other arrangements, by subjects or by alphabetical 
sequence. Before B.c. 400 Democritus of Abdera 
discussed the vocabulary of Homer, and is even 
said to have compiled an Homeric dictionary. 
Clearchus of Soli, a pupil of Aristotle, prepared a 
treatise on the mathematical terms in Plato’s Re- 
Near the end of the fourth century B.c., 
Philetas of Cos, celebrated as a poet by Theocritus 
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and Propertius, wrote a famous book, éraxra or 
yAéooa, on the meanings of words, especially of 
poetical and dialectic forms. His successors of the 
Alexandrian school of grammarians industriously 
compiled special dictionaries or glossaries, now to 
particular authors, as Homer, Plato, and the dram- 
atists, now of the language of tragedy or comedy, 
again of dialectic conceptions, which encroached 
on the province of good Attic words, and even of 
the technical terms of particular arts. Thus Zeno- 
dotus of Ephesus, about B.c. 280, prepared an elab- 
orate glossary (yAé@ooat) to Homer; Artemidorus of 
Byzantium soon after made a dictionary of cookery 
(yA@ooat oWaprutixai); and scores of others col- 
lected extensive word-lists of Plato’s writings, of 
tragedy, of comedy, of history, of medicine. Didy- 
mus of Alexandria, an indefatigable compiler of 
the first century B.C., published at least twenty- 
eight “books” (rolls?) on tragie diction (zepi 
Tpay@douperns éEcws), a work of similar extent on 
the language of comedy, seven “books” on words 
of ambiguous or doubtful meaning, and a treatise 
on corrupt expressions. Pollux and Athenaeus 
name twenty-one writers on terms peculiar to 
cookery. In short, through the many generations 
of grammatical activity which succeeded the crea- 
tive period of Greek literature, the interpretation 
of words assumed ever greater prominence, until 
Zopyrion and Pamphilus, near the end of the reign 
of Augustus, attempted to bring together the rich 
materials thus furnished, in a comprehensive lexi- 
con of the language (95 books, repi yAwoooy). An 
abridgment of this great work by Diogenianus of 
Heraclea (A.D. 130?) is said, on doubtful authority, 
to have been the basis of the dictionary ascribed 
to Hesychius of Alexandria (A.D. 380?), which is a 
principal source of information upon the Greek lan- 
guage and literature (best ed. by Moritz Schmidt, 
4 vols. 4to, Jena, 1858-64). The important lexicon 
called that of Suidas, and ascribed to the eleventh 
century, is a miscellany of lexicographical and 
literary excerpts and comments made by many 
hands in successive ages (best editions by Gaisford, 
3 vols. fol., Oxford, 1834; by Bernhardy, 4to, Halle, 
1834). The first attempt systematically to explain 
Greek words in Latin was perhaps the glossary 
of Philoxenus, A.D. 550 (first printed, fol., Paris, 
1573, included in Valpy’s ed. of Stephens’ Thesaurus, 
London, 1816), but for 800 years afterwards the 
Greek language was almost forgotten in Catholic 
Europe. 

Upon the revival of learning an earnest de- 
mand for such helps was felt, and old vocabula- 
ries and glossaries were eagerly copied and en- 
larged. In 1483 the first Greek-Latin vocabulary 
was printed, that of John Crastenus. It passed 
through several editions, growing in size. In 1497 
appeared a much more important work from the 
press of Aldus, Venice (Dictionarium Graecum Co- 
piosissimum cum Interp. Lat.), and was rapidly fol- 
lowed by similar lexicons in the names of Julius 
Pollux, Budaeus, Miinster, Gillius, Gessner, Gry- 
naeus, Dasypodius, Constantine, and others. Each 
of these copied most of his work from his latest 
predecessor, but often with important, though 
irregular additions. Thus the dictionary of Bu- 
daeus (first published at Paris, 1529; reprinted at 
Basle, 1530; reédited and much enlarged by Robert 
Stephens, Paris, 1548) was copious and exact in 
explaining legal and forensic terms. Montanus, 
in 1539, gave to scholars the first Latin - Greek 
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vocabulary, for use in writing Greek. Robert Con- 
stantine’s lexicon (Geneva, 1562: a marked im- 
provement on earlier ones in accuracy) was espe- 
cially valuable in illustrations of Thucydides. But 
in 1572 Henry Stephens published his Thesaurus 
Linguae Graecae (5 vols. fol., Paris), containing 
more than 100,000 Greek words, with references to 
authorities; a work of surpassing industry and 
scholarship, which remained unrivalled for nearly 

250 years. It was reproduced in magnificent form, 

and with additions, by Valpy (London, 1816 foll.), 

and again by Hase and Dindorf (Paris, 1836 foll.). 

The Greek manuals of Scapula (Paris, 1579), Hede- 
rich (2 vols, 8vo, Leipzig, 1766), and others, in com- 

mon use until the early years of this century, were 
hardly more than extracts of the great Thesaurus. 

Several special lexicons, however, such’ as those of 

Portus to Herodotus (Frankfort, 1603; reprinted 
London, 1825) and to Pindar (1606), of Seber to 

Homer (1604), of Damm to Homer and Pindar (1765- 
1774), of Ernesti for the technical terms of rhetoric 

(1795), of Reiske to Theocritus (1765), of Sturz to 

Xenophon (1801-4), of Schweighiiuser to Herod- 

otus (1824), and of Wyttenbach to Plutarch (Ox- 

ford, 1843), collected the results of more accurate 

criticism in parts of the field. The first general 

lexicon which exhibited a marked improvement 

upon Stephens in method, and the first which de- 

fined Greek words in a modern language, was the 

critical Greek-German lexicon of Schneider (2 vols. 

8vo, 1797-98). It passed through three editions, 

besides abridgments, and was then reconstructed 

with admirable skill by Passow (1819-23). The 

latest revision of Passow’s Handworterbuch, by Rost* 
and five well-equipped associates (3 vols. 4to, 1841— 

1857), is still the standard of Greek exegesis in 

Germany, though the rival works of Pape (1842- 

1845; 3d ed. by Sengebusch, 1880), of Jacobitz and 

Seiler (1839-46), and of Suhle and: Schneidewin 

(Leipzig, 1875), have peculiar merits and strong 

eulogists. Students whose mother-tongue was 

English had no trustworthy general dictionary of 

Greek until 1848, when Liddell and Scott publish- 

ed at Oxford their Greek-English lexicon, drawn 

mainly from Passow; which was improved and en- 

larged, first by Drisler (N. Y. 1850), and later by 

the original editors, aided by several American 

scholars, so that it now renders the student for 

most purposes independent of the Thesaurus and 

of special lexicous to the Greek classics (7th ed. 

London and New York, 1883). Of such special lex- 

icons, the most complete and accurate are Ast’s 

dictionary to Plato (3 vols. Leipzig, 1835-38), Bé- 

tant’s to Thucydides (2 vols. 1843-49), the index 
of Bonitz to Aristotle (Berlin, 1870), the Lexicon 

Sophocleum of Ellendt (best ed, Berlin, 1872), Bind- 
seil’s Concordantia to Pindar (1875), the Lexicon 

Aeschyleum of Dindorf (1876), the Lexicon Theo-. 
criteum (1879), the Lexicon Pindaricum (1883) of 

Rumpel, and, above all, the Lexicon Homericum 
of Capelle and several associates (1874-83). 

The lexicography of the Greek Testament and of 
ecclesiastical writers has long formed a distinct and 
very extensive branch of the science, important 
epochs in which have been marked by Pasor’s Lew- 
icon Graec.-Lat.in Novum Testamentum (1636; best 
ed. by Fischer, Leipzig, 1767); Suicer’s Thesaurus 
Ecclesiasticus (Amsterdam, 1682; often reprinted 
and abridged); Wahl’s Clavis Novi Testamenti (1819; 
translated by Robinson, New York, 1825; best ed. 
Leipzig, 1853); Schirlitz, Griech.-deutsches Worter- 
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buch zum N. T, (1851-58); Robinson’s Lexicon of the 
New Testament (New York, 1836; rewritten, New 
York, 1850); Cremer’s Biblisches-theologisches Wor- 
terb. (3d and best ed. Gotha, 1881-82); Grimm’s 
Lexicon zum Neuen Testament (Leipzig, 1862-68; 
best ed. 1879); translated and much improved by 
Thayer (New York, 1887). The Glossary of later 
and Byzantine Greek, by Sophocles (Cambridge, 
1860), enlarged into a Greek lexicon of the Roman 
and Byzantine periods (Boston, 1870), is the stand- 
ard in its department. By far the most complete 
and useful English-Greek lexicon is that by Yonge 
(London, 1849; best ed. New York, 1870). 

The beginnings of Latin lexicography are as- 
cribed to Verrius Flaceus, whom Augustus made 
the tutor of his grandsons. His great work, De 
Significatu Verborum, is supposed to have been 
abridged, some generations later, by Pompeius 
Festus, under the same title; and extensive frag- 
ments of the abridgment, besides unintelligent ex- 
cerpts from it by Paulus Diaconus of the eighth 
century, are still preserved (best ed. by C. O. Miil- 
ler, Leipzig, 1839; reprinted 1880). There are also 
curious remnants of verbal exegesis in the frag- 

“ments of Nonius Marcellus (about A.D. 300; best eds. 
by Mercier, Leipzig, 1825; by Quicherat, Paris, 1871) 
and of Isidore (a.p. 600; best ed. by Arevalo, 7 
vols. Rome, 1797-1803). Glossaries and vocabula- 
ries were common in the ages before printing; but 
were compiled as needed, copied, abridged, correct- 
ed, and enlarged, according to the knowledge or 
ignorance of each new compiler, or the special 
need to be met. None of them were regarded as 
literary works, to be studied and preserved, in def- 
erence to the author’s authority, or in respect to 
his fame. Many of these remain in old libraries. 
One of the best, a glossary of the ninth century, in 
the national library at Paris, has been admirably 
edited, with a commentary containing the sub- 
stance of twelve others, by Professor G. F. Hilde- 
brand (G6ttingen, 1854). A learned description of 
the works of this class, which were still unedited, 
was given by G. Léwe, in his Prodromus Glossari- 
orum Latinorum (Leipzig, 1876), and much light 
was thrown by him upon their origin and value. 
His project for a collection of the extant glossaries 
has been carried on with energy since his death, 
under the auspices of the Royal Literary Society 
of Saxony, by George Goetz, who has published 
four volumes (Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, IL, 
III, 1V., V., 1886-94) of the nine which are neces- 
sary to complete it. These vocabularies explained 
rare and obscure words, ambiguous terms, forms 
of doubtful authority, or of dialectic or foreign 
origin; and it was but slowly that the conception 
was formed of a complete vocabulary of the lan- 
guage. About A.D. 1063, Papias, the Lombard, 
finished his Hlementarium Doctrinae Erudimentum 
(printed, Venice, 1491), intended for an encyclopae- 
dia of instruction, a large part of which was devot- 
ed to defining words. A century later the monk 
Osborn of Gloucester followed with the Panorama, 
an attempt at an etymological dictionary (pub- 
lished in Mai’s Classicorum Auctorum, tom. viii. 
Rome, 1836). About a.p. 1200, Hugutio, Bishop 
of Ferrara, wrote a Liber Derivationum. On the 
works of Papias and Hugutio was founded the 
famous Catholicon, by Balbi of Genoa (Joannes 
Januensis), finished a.p. 1286, and published at 
Mayence in 1460, containing, besides a manual of 
grammar, rhetoric, and criticism, a copious lexi- 
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con, especially of ecclesiastical Latin. Johann 
Reuchlin enlarged this in his Vocabularius Brevi- 
loquus (Basle, 1475), which passed through twenty- 
three editions, the last in 1504. The Cornucopiae 
of Nicholas Perotti, though in form a commentary 
on Martial, is lexicographical in substance, and 
has an alphabetic index (1482 and often). In 1502 
appeared at Reggio, in Italy, the Dictionariwm of 
Ambrosius Calepinus, the first attempt to repre- 
sent the classical language as a whole, with illus- 
trative citations from the literature. Its fame 
grew rapidly. For many years labourers in this 
department of learning accepted it as a standard, 
and sought only to supply its omissions. . Twenty 
editions were published within a generation, and 
“Calepinus” became the common name for a lexi- 
con. In 1539 Jacobus Montanus added to the defi- 
nitions the Greek equivalents. In 1546 a Calepi- 
nus Pentaglottus was issued at Venice; in 1581 a 
Calepinus Septem Linguarum at Leyden; and suc- 
cessive editors added new languages, until the Ca- 
lepinus of 1603 was a parallel lexicon of eleven. 
Meanwhile, in 1531, Robert Stephens, princeps lexi- 
cographorum, gave to the world his Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae; but used it as the basis of a far 
more comprehensive and accurate work under the 
same title, which he completed in 1548. This long 
remained the unrivalled storehouse of the language, 
and every important dictionary of classical Latin 
was substantially a reprint (3 vols. Venice, 1551; 
4 vols. Leyden, 1573), or an abridgment of it. 
From the first edition was compiled the Promptu- 
arium of Trebellius (Basle, 1545); from the second, 
the extensive Thesaurus Linguae Latinae of Caeli- 
us Secundus (Basle, 1561), the useful Thesaurus 
of Faber Soranus (Leipzig, 1571; 2d ed. 1587; 
abridged, Leipzig, 1594, and Heidelberg, 1608), the 
Lexicon Criticum of Pareus (Nuremberg, 1645), and 
many more. The most important original work 
of this period in lexicography was the Glossarium 
ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis of Du- 
Cange (Paris, 1678), which has been several times 
reprinted (ed. by Hendschel, 7 vols. Paris, 1840— 
1850; ed. by Favre, 10 vols. Niort, 1883-88 ; a good 
abridgment by Migne, Paris, 1866; and very impor- 
tant supplements by Diefenbach, Frankfurt, 1857 
and 1867). (See DUCANGE.) An association of Cam- 
bridge scholars reédited the great Thesaurus, at the 
end of its second century of preéminence, with large 
additions (4 vols, London, 1734-35). Antony Bir- 
rius recovered the collections Henry Stephens had 
made for a new edition of his father’s work, and 
surpassed the English reprint in the accuracy of 
his reproduction (4 vols. Basle, 1740-43). Finally, 
J. M. Gessner, after preparing an enlarged edition 
of Faber (Leipzig, 1726), spent twelve years in re- 
vising the Thesaurus of Stephens, correcting and 
completing its classical citations, while excluding 
much ecclesiastical and semi- barbarous material 
(4 vols. Leipzig, 1749). But in Italy, Calepinus re- 
tained the primacy, undergoing many revisions 
and enlargements before that of Sartori (Padua, 
1708), which brought its imperfections to the no- 
tice of two of the most eminent Latinists of the 
day, then at the University of Padua. With the 
supervision and aid of Facciolati, his pupil Forcel- 
lini devoted three years to its correction and ex- 
tension (Septem linguarum Calepinus, hoc est Lexicon 
Latinum, variarum linguarum interpretatione adiecta, 
Pavia, 1718), and his important edition was eleven 
times reprinted. The last appearances of this lexi- 
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con, which held its place in the schools for nine 
generations, were at Venice, 1778, and at Pavia, 
1779. But Forcellini’s labours on Calepinus taught 
him the need of a more perfect dictionary, and he 
undertook to construct it mainly from the original 
texts. For forty years, with some interruptions 
from chureh-work, he toiled, with rare intelligence 
and persistence; and at his death, in 1768, left 
complete in manuscript the greatest contribution 
to this department of science ever achieved by a 
single hand (Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, 2 vols. fol. 
Padua, 1771). It has been several times reprinted 
(4 vols. Padua, 1805, ete.), sometimes with uncriti- 
eal additions (ed. Bailey, London, 1827; ed. Schu- 
mann, Schneeberg, 1835), sometimes with diligence 
and literary skill (ed. Furnaletti, 4 vols. 4to, Padua, 
1827-33; ed. De Vit, 5 vols. fol. Prato, 1858-75); but 
none of these editions has conformed the citations 
to the improved critical texts of the classical au- 
thors. The latest (ed. Corradini, Padua, 1864, 
completed to the word STELLIO, 1894) is by far the 
best in this respect, though still defective in ety- 
mology and arrangement. Scheller’s Latin-German 
Lexicon (Leipzig, 1783) was at first an abridgment 
of Forcellini’s, but was rapidly improved by the 
compiler in successive editions (3d ed. 5 vols. Leip- 
zig, 1804). His condensed hand-lexicon (Leipzig, 
1792) was reédited many times by Liinemann, 
aided in the seventh edition (Leipzig, 1831) by 
Georges, who issued the eighth edition (Leipzig, 
1837) alone, and then reconstructed the work, un- 
der his own name, in the Ausfiihrliches Handwor- 
terbuch der lateinischen Sprache, whose seventh edi- 
tion (Leipzig, 1879-80) is the reliance and the 
delight of all who study Latin through German, 
though it omits, in most cases, specific local refer- 
ences to texts. Klotz’s Handworterbuch der latei- 
nischen Sprache (2 vols. Brunswick, 1853-57) is dis- 
tinguished for fulness of illustration in many 
articles, especially under the earliest letters of the 
alphabet; but it was hastily finished, and is defec- 
tive in uniformity and in typographical accuracy. 
Freund’s Handwérterbuch (4 vols. Leipzig, 1834), also 
founded on Forcellini, introduced a principle, the 
historical arrangement of meanings in each article, 
which has since been fruitful in all departments 
of lexicography. A revised translation by An- 
drews (New York, 1850), substantially reprinted as 
Dr. Smith’s Latin Dictionary (London, 1853), was 
for many years the standard in the United States 
and Great Britain. An enlarged translation into 
French by Theil (2 vols. Paris, 1866) is valuable for 
its full notices of terms of natural history. The 
same work was revised and enlarged by Riddle and 
White (London, 1870), and entirely reconstructed by 
Lewis and Short (Harper’s Latin Dictionary, New 
York, 1879). The best English-Latin dictionary is 
that of Smith and Hall (London, 1870; New York, 
1871); the most complete and critical work in 
which a modern language is explained in Latin is 
the Deutsches-latein. Worterbuch of Georges (6th ed. 
2 vols. Leipzig, 1870). In recent years German 
scholars have shown new zeal in constructing 
complete word-books (concordances) to Latin clas- 
sics. Merguet’s Lexicon zu den Reden des Cicero (4 
vols. 4to, Jena, 1877-84) has been followed by the 
full dictionaries to Caesar of Merguet (Jena, 1884— 
1886), Menge and Preuss (Leipzig, 1884-90), and 
Meusel (Berlin, 1884-93); by that of Preuss to the 
pseudo-Caesarian books of Hirtius and others (Er- 
langen, 1884); while complete verbal indexes to 
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the fragments of Plautus, the works of Sallust, ana 
those of several minor poets have been added to 
recent editions of the texts. A complete lexicon 
to the philosophical writings of Cicero by Merguet 
(Jena, vols. i, ii. 1887-93, vol. iii. in the press), one 
by Gerber and Greef to Tacitus (fasciculi i. to xi. 
Leipzig, 1887-93), and one on an enormous scale to 
Livy by Fiigner (fasciculi i. to vi. Leipzig, 1889-94) 
are slowly appearing. The principles and meth- 
ods of constructing a complete thesaurus of the 
language have been actively discussed in Germany 
for two generations, In 1857 the king of Bavaria 
offered to contribute 10,000 gulden if the comple- 
tion of such a work could be insured; Carl Halm 
of Munich, with Ritschl and Fleckeisen, undertook 
to organize an association of scholars, and Biiche- 
ler was selected as editor-in-chief; but political 
and military troubles smothered the scheme. The 
critical restoration of many texts, the reform of 
orthography, the multiplication of special lexi- 
cous, and the great advances made in philology 
and in the study of inscriptions have since vastly 
increased and improved the materials available for 
a Thesaurus. In 1884 E. Wolfflin announced his 
Archiv fiir lateinische Lexicographie und Grammatik 
... als Vorarbeit zu einem Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, 
and under the patronage of the Bavarian Academy 
of Sciences began its publication in quarterly num- 
bers, containing collections, notices, reviews, and 
model articles, as contributions to the most com- 
plete digest of a great language ever planned. 
With the aid of many competent scholars, this pe- 
riodical has been continued through eight years, 
and has done much to awaken interest in the sub- 
ject. The last number for 1893 contained a plan, 
zur Begriindung eines Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, in 
twelve volumes of 1000 large quarto pages each, 
under the auspices of the five great academies of 
science in Berlin, Gottingen, Leipzig, Munich, and 
Vienna, to be finished in twenty years, at an esti- 
mated cost of 605,000 marks (about $150,000). The 
five academies have sanctioned the plan, with 
Messrs. Biicheler, Wolfflin, and Leo as editorial 
directors, and there is reasonable hope of its suc- 
cess. 

See also Griifenhan, Gesch. d. klassischen Philolo- 
gie im Alterthum, 3 vols. (1843 foll.); Mahn, Darstel- 
lung der Lexicographie nach allen ihren Seiten (Ru- 
dolstadt, 1817); Hiibner, Grundriss zu Vorlesungen 
iiber die latcin. Grammatik (2d ed. Berlin, 1880 ), 
and Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tiber Gr. Syntax (Ber- 
lin, 1883); Lewicographie der griechischen und la- 
teinischen Sprache, by Drs. G. Autenrieth and F. 
Heerdegen (in Iwan Miiller’s Handbuch, Nordlingen, 
1885); Pékel, Philolog. Schriftsteller-lexicon (1882) ; 
Ebert, Allgemeine Gesch. der Literatur des Mittelal- 
ters im Abendlande, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1884, 1880) ; 
De Vit, Preface to the Lexicon of Forcellini (Prato, 
1879); Wéalfflin, Archiv fiir latein. Lexicographie 
(Leipzig, 1884-93); “Greek Lexicography,” by J. E. 
B. Mayor, in the Journal of Philology, vols. vi., Vii. 
(Cambridge, 1876-77); “Notes on Latin Lexicog- 
raphy,” by H. Nettleship, Journal of Philology, vol. 
xii. (Cambridge, 1883). 

Lex Metalli Vipascensis. A summary of 
rules for the management of a mine, of which a 
fragment was found in 1876, at Aljustrel in the 
south of Portugal. It is engraved on bronze, and 
has been published by Hiibner in the Hphem. Epi- 
graph. iii. 165. See Soromenho, La Table de Bronze 
@ Aljustrel (Lisbon, 1877); Flack, La Table d Aljus- 
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trel (Paris, 1880); and Wilmanns iti the Zeitschrift 
Siir Bergrecht (1877). 
Lexis (Ajéis). See Dikt. 


Lexovii or Lexobii. A people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, on the ocean, west of the mouth of the Se- 
quana. Their capital was Noviomagus (Lisieux). 


Lex Tappiila.. See VALENTINUS; VALERIUS. 


Libanius (A;Bdvws). A Greek rhetorician of 
Antioch in Syria, born a.p. 314. His education 
was begun in his native city and completed at 
Athens, where he became a public teacher at the 
early age of twenty-five. Called from Athens to 
Constantinople in 340, he met with extraordinary 
success; at the same time he excited the envy of 
his rivals, whose slanders led to his expulsion in 
345. After being actively engaged for five years 
as a public, teacher in Nicomedia in Bithynia, he 
was recalled .to Constantinople, where he was 
again remarkably popular, but found himself com- 
pelled by the, continued persecutions of his de- 
tractors to leave the capital once more in 353. 
He withdrew to, his native city of Antioch, where 
he was for.many years actively employed in the 
exercise of his profession and in promoting the 
interests of his fellow-citizens; but even here he 
was much persecuted by his opponents. Apart 
from bodily sufferings caused by his being struck 
by a flash of lightning, his old age was saddened 
by the decline of learning and the fall of pagan- 
ism, which he had foreseen would follow the la- 
mented death of his admirer and patron, Julian. 
He died about A.D. 393, honoured and admired by 
his pupils, among whom were included Christians 
such as Basil the Great and Johannes Chrysostomus. 

Libanius gives us information about his own 
life and work in a series of letters and in a speech 
“on his own fortune,” written in his sixtieth year, 
but completed at a later date. There remains sixty- 
seven of his speeches, the majority of which refer 
to the events of his time; also fifty declamations ; 
a considerable series of rhetorical exercises of va- 
rious kinds, among them narratives, sketches of 
character and descriptions of works of art (some 
of them important in connection with the history 
of ancient art), and also arguments to the speeches 
of Demosthenes. There are, further, about 2000 
letters addressed to friends, pupils, rhetoricians, 
scholars, statesmen, ete., which give us a vivid 
picture of his times. A fourth part of them, how- 
ever, only exist in a Latin translation, and some 
of them are of doubtful genuineness. His style, 
which is formed on the best Attic models, is pure 
and has a certain elegance, although itis not always 
free from the affected and unnatural mannerism of 
his age. 

The most complete edition of the orations and 
declamations is that of Reiske, 4 vols. (1791-97); 
of the letters, that of Wolf (1738). The life of Li- 
banius has been written by Petri (Paris, 1866), and 
in German by Sievers (Berlin, 1868), 


Libanus (AiBavos). A range of mountains on the 
confines of Syria and Palestine, dividing Phoenicé 
from Coelé-Syria. Its highest summits are covered 
with perpetual snow, and its sides were in ancient 
times clothed with forests of cedars. It is consid- 
erably lower than the opposite range of Anti-Liba- 
nus. In the Scriptures the word Lebanon is used 
for both ranges and for either of them; but in clas- 
sical authors the names Libanns and Anti-Libanus 
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are distinctive terms, being applied to the west and 
east ranges respectively (Ptol. v. 15). 


Libatio. . See SACRIFICIUM. 


Libella, (1) The diminutive of libra, the Roman 
pound, and used of the sum in silver, which ex- 
presses the value of the pound of copper. (See 
As.) It was, as a monetary term, originally equal 
to one-tenth of a denarius and later one-tenth of a 
sestertius. It was never coined, however, but was 
a mere ‘money of account,” like the guinea in 
England to-day. The half of a libella was called 
sembella (Varr. v. 174). (2) (taBrytys, orapvAn). A 
carpenter’s level (libella fabrilis). It is represented 
in the illustration under the article CIRCINUS (p. 
350), in the left-hand lower corner, where it is part- 
ly inverted. = 


Libellus (in form the dim. of liber). (1) A small 
book, i. e. roll, usually a book of verse (ef. Birt, Das 
antike Buchwesen, p. 22 (Berlin, 1882]). (2) A me- 
morial of any kind, whether an accusation or peti- 
tion. (3) A pasquinade, lampoon, or satirical skit 
(whence our word “ libel”), intended to ridicule or 
defame (libellus famosus). Such were severely pun- 
ished by the Twelve Tables, and later they were 
often publicly burned (Dio Cass. lvi. 27); but they 
were always numerous at Rome, especially in times 
of political excitement. (SeeRein, Das Criminalrecht 
der Roémer, pp. 378 foll., 531.) (4) See ORATIONES 
PRINCIPUM. (5) A notice of appeal (libellus appella- 
torius; ef. Dig.40,1). (6) A hand-bill or programme 
of the gladiatorial games (libellus gladiatorius or 
munerarius). (7) A hand-bill or public notice of 
any sort posted up in the most frequented parts 
of the city (Cic. Pro Quint. 6, 15,9; Sen. De Benef. 
iv. 12; Plaut. Rud. v. 2,7). : 

Liber. The Italian god of wine, afterwards 
identified with the Greek Dionysus (q. v.). A fem- 
inine deity, Libera, was worshipped with him. See 
Dionysta; LIBERALIA. 

Liber. A free man. See CIvis; 
CaPITIS; LIBERTUS; SERVUS. 


Liber (8i3os, By8Aiov). A book; but among 
the Greeks and Romans, until a very late period, 
to be understood as referring to a roll. The mod- 
ern book shape was used for the coder (Tevxos) 
only, as explained in the article Coprx. The 
Latin name liber meant originally the bark, rind, 
or bust of a tree, which was early used for writing 
material, as afterwards for the manufacture of 
paper (charta). (For an account of the writing 
materials used in ancient times, see PALAKOG- 
RAPHY.) The same meaning is fonnd in the Greek 
term BiBXos, properly “rind” or “ bark” (8¢8Xos). 
For the preparation of papyrus of which the pages 
of books were made, see Papyrus. The pages 
(aeAtdes, paginae) having been prepared, they were 
pasted together (conglutinatae) to form a long roll; 
but sometimes the pages were written first and 
pasted into a roll afterwards, for which purpose 
some people kept glutinatores (Cie. Ad Att. iy. 4), 
The writing was in columns, so that the lines of 
writing were parallel to the sides of the roll: on 
each page there was a column, and there was a 
blank space between each column. Down to the 
time of Caesar, however, it was the custom to 
write official documents transversa charta; that is 
to say, across the whole breadth of the roll, so that 
the lines of writing were at right angles to the 
sides of the roll, This explains the passage in Suet. 
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Tul. 56. The shape and appearance of Greek and 
Roman books will be understood from the follow- 
ing illustration. 

The roll was sometimes 
of considerablelength. The 
Scholiasts, indeed, speak of 
Thucydides and Homer as 
being written each in one 
long roll. The roll of Thu- 
cydides is estimated at 
about 578 pages, nearly 100 
yards—surely an incredible length; and a Homer 
roll, 120 yards in length, is said to have been in 
existence at Constantinople. But this was not 
the usual system, and the roll rarely exceeded 100 
pages (cf. Mart. viii. 44), and was usually much 
smaller, It was customary to divide a long work 
(opus or corpus) into several books (libri), each 
liber being in one roll (volumen; in Greek, ropds 
or «xvAwépos). Greek writers sometimes called 
these libri or divisions of a work 8i8\ca, sometimes 
Aoyo., and in the later Empire cvyypdypara. Thus, 
in contrast to the huge roll of Homer, said to have 
been at Constantinople, we have the papyrus of 
the twenty-fourth book of the Zliad from Elephan- 
tine, so that the complete Jliad would have been 
in twenty-four rolls or volumes. The pages were 
numbered, or at any rate the total number was 
usually put on the titulus: even the total number 
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of verses, or of lines in a prose work, were some- | 
The price of the book was in | 


times written on it. 
part estimated by this number (C. L. L. iii. p. 831). 

The writing was usually only on one side of the 
paper. The other side in old books was utilized 
for school-boys’ exercises (Mart. iv.86); or as scrib- 
bling paper (Mart. viii.62). Both sides were, how- 
ever, sometimes used for the original work, and the 
books were then called opisthographi (Pliny, Epist. 
iii. 5). Sometimes the writing was sponged out 
(as in a parchment palimpsest) and the paper used 
over again. 

The roll was protected against worms by being 
smeared with cedar oil, which gave the paper a 
yellow tinge (Ovid, Trist.iii.1,13; Mart. iii.2; Hor. 
A. P. 331); then the last leaf was pasted on to a 
thin piece of wood called the umbilicus or opdados 
(the umbilicus is found also made of tightly-folded 
paper). Heuce the last page is called eschatocollion 
(Mart. ii. 6); and the expression ad wmbilicum ad- 
ducere means to finish (ad cornua, Mart. xx. 107). 
The edges (frons) of the roll were carefully cut, 
and also smoothed with pumice-stone (Ovid, Trist. 
iii. 1,13; Mart. i. 67; viii. 72). As a further deco- 
ration, the ends (cornua) of the umbilicus were 


sometimes gilded as far as they projected (Mart. | 


viii. 61). The edges themselves (frons) were also 
coloured. A strip of parchment on which the title 
or subject of the book, and sometimes its number 
of pages or even lines, was written, was pasted on 
to the roll. This strip was called tituius or index 
(cirtvBor or cirryvBa). This titulus or index was 
often painted a bright colour, Finally, a cover 
for the roll (membrana, dup0épa) was made of parch- 
ment coloured red or yellow. If one work was in 
several libri, they were tied in a bundle (fasces, 
fasciculus, Gell. ix. 4, or déopy). The only other 
addition to be noticed is that occasionally the por- 
trait of the author was placed on the first page of 
the book (Sen. De Trang. An.9; Mart, xiv. 186). 
In reading, the roll (liber or volwmen) was held 
in both hands and unrolled with one, while the 
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other rolled it up. The unrolling was called evol- 
vere, revolvere, or volvere; going right through was 
called explicare; rolling up again, convolvere, repli- 
care, or complicare. In rolling it up tightly, it was 
convenient to do so by holding the umbilicus with 
both hands while the first page was pressed under 
the chin. This is the meaning of quae trita duro 
non inhorruit mento (Mart. i. 66; cf. x. 93). The 
apparatus of a book is given completely by Mar- 
tial (iii. 2): 
“Cedro nunc licet ambules perunctus 
Et frontis gemino decens honore 
Pictis luxurieris umbilicis; 


Et te purpura delicata velet 
Et cocco rubeat superbus index.”? 


The multiplication of books at Rome began after 
the conquest and pacification of Italy ; but book- 
sellers’ shops were not known until the end of the 
| Republic. The earliest mention of such shops is in 
Cicero (Ad Q. Fr. iii. 4) and Philo (ii. 9, 21); but 
| they were then still uncommon, and we find Atti- 
| ens selling books, for the copying of which he had 
a large number of slaves (Cic. Ad Att. ii. 4). Book- 
sellers were called librarii and also bibliopolae, and 
in Greek Bi8dtoxarndor. Horace gives us the name 
| of the Sosii Brothers (£pist. i. 20, 2). Martial names 
| several, and specifies Argiletum as the booksellers’ 
| quarter (i. 3,117); there were also the Vicus San- 
daliarius and the Sigillaria. There were booksell- 
ers, too, in the provincial towns—e. g. at Lugdu- 
num (Pliny, Hpist. ix. 11) and at Brundisium (Gell. 
ix. 4). As to the price, we have no very clear in- 
‘formation ; but it would seem that a book was not 
necessarily, as regards the cost of production, very 
expensive, though it might, from special circum- 
stances, command a large price. Gellius (ii. 3) 
speaks of the second book of the Aeneid being bought 
for viginti aurei=nearly $90; but it was an an- 


tiquarian curiosity, as being reputed Vergil’s own 
/copy; and as a literary tradition, possibly untrue, 
‘it was said that Aristotle gave three talents for 
an autograph MS. of Spensippus, and Plato near- 
ly two for three books of Philolaiis (Gell. iii. 17). 
| Such instances merely show that bibliophiles lived 
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(From paintings at Pompeii.) 


then as now, and price was regulated by fashion 
‘and rarity. Trustworthy copies of Ennius, for in- 
stance, were so rare in the time of Gellius that one 
of undoubted authority was hired for a large sum 
to decide a dispute as to a reading (Gell. xvii. 5). 
| That, on the other hand, the real cost of produc- 
| tion was not great, may be seen from the fact that 
| Statins (Silv. iv. 9,9) speaks of a book in a neat 
purple cover costing about ten cents. The first 
book of Martial, in the shop of Atrectus, cost five 
| denarii (Mart. i. 117); but even that was dear, for 
‘the bookseller Tryphon could sell it at a profit for 
two (Mart. xiii. 3). The author’s profit could be 
made (1) by selling his original copy to a booksell- 
_er (Sen. De Ben. vii. 6; Suet. Gram. 8), (2) by sell- 
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ing copies made by his own siaves; but in the ab- 
sence of all legal protection, the gains so to be 
made were very small, and the author who sought 
profit from his writing depended mainly on the 
liberality of rich patrons. 

How early or to what extent booksellers existed 
at Athens is a matter of dispute. It is not unrea- 
sonable to deduce, from the mention of BuBAcoypa- 
dor in Cratinus (Poll. vii. 211), that they existed as 
early as B.C. 430. This name, for which Bi8Aora- 
Ans was afterwards used, would imply that the first 
booksellers were copyists who both copied and sold 
books. We have a book-market (ra 8:8Xia) at Ath- 
ens in the time of Eupolis (Poll. ix. 47); and the 
same may be inferred from the mention of the 
book-collector Eudemus in Xenophon (Mem. iv. 2). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The standard work on ancient 
books is Birt’s Das antike Buchwesen (Berlin, 1882) ; 
and the following are also valuable: Buchsen- 
schutz, Besitz und Erwerb im griechischen Alter- 
thum (Leipzig, 1879); Géraud, Les Livres dans 
VAntiquité (Paris, 1840); Louisy, Le Livre (Paris, 
1886); Wehle, Das Buch (Leipzig, 1879); Bltim- 
ner, Technologie, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1875-87); and 
Thompson, Hand-book of Greek and Latin Palaeog- 
raphy (London, 1893). For an account of the 
book-trade and literary property in antiquity, see 
the introduction to Clement’s Etude sur le Droit 
des Auteurs (Grenoble, 1867) ; Haenny, Schriftstel- 
ler und Buchhdndler im alten Rom (Leipzig, 1885) ; 
Romberg, Ltudes sur la Propriété Artistique et Lit- 
téraire (Brussels, 1892); Schmitz, Schriftsteller und 
Buchhindler in Athen (Heidelberg, 1876); and the 
interesting but inaccurate work by Putnam, du- 
thors and their Public in Ancient Times (New York, 
1894). 


Liber. The Italian Bacchus. 


Libéra. The wife of the Italian wine-god Liber, 
identified with the Greek Persephoné. 


Liberales Artes, The origin of the liberal arts 
is to be sought in the school education of the 
Greeks. As early as the time of Solon, the distine- 
tion between yupvacrixn, the training of the body, 
and povo.kn, the training of the soul, is to be met 
with. Out of povorxn was gradually developed 
the body of studies which embraced as its chief 
content the so-called liberal arts. By the time of 
Aristotle (B.C, 384-322) the educational doctrine of 
the Greeks reached its highest development, and 
his references to the liberal arts may be taken as 
exhibiting this doctrine in a representative and 
authoritative manner, He defines the liberal arts 
(Politics, viii. 1) as the proper studies for freemen 
who seek intellectual and moral excellence in gen- 
eral rather than what is immediately practical as 
the end of their education, thus drawing a distine- 
tion between liberal and technical education, and 
perhaps foreshadowing in his identification of lib- 
eral with general culture the contrast between a 
general and a specialized training. 

No exclusive list of seven or any other definite 
number of arts is to be found in any Greek writer, 
nor any reference to seven as the proper number 
of the liberal arts. However, it is plain that gram- 
mar was the inevitable first study in the list, and 
that it was followed by instruction in rhetoric and 
dialectics (logic). After these came the study of 
one or more of the following subjects: Arithmetic, 
geometry, music, astronomy. Yet besides these 
seven, which long afterwards came to be known 


See DIONYSUS. 
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as the seven liberal arts, we find mention of med- 
icine as a liberal art and of architecture as a liberal 
art, while philosophy, which was the goal and com- 
pletion of all the arts, is sometimes styled the lib- 
eral art par excellence (Aristot. Met. i. 2). 

By the time of Varro (B.C. 116-27) and Cicero 
(B.c. 106-43), the liberal arts of the Greeks had 
become the recognized ground-work for the edu- 
cation of the Roman liber homo, or gentleman, and 
were commonly known as artes liberales, studia li- 
beralia, liberales disciplinae, or liberales scientiae— 
terms which are not always identical in meaning, 
but which were used loosely to indicate the school 
studies of the Greeks. Of these expressions, artes 
liberales is the chief. The repository of informa- 
tion for the Romans regarding the Greek studies 
was Varro’s monumental work, now lost, entitled 
Libri Novem Disciplinarum. According to Ritschl 
(Opuse. iii. 371), Varro’s nine “disciplines” were 
grammar, dialectics, rhetoric, geometry, arithmetic, 
astrology, music, medicine, and architecture. As- 
trology, of course, answers to astronomy, and Var- 
ro’s list accordingly embraces medicine and archi- 
tecture in addition to the seven arts previously 
enumerated. 

Passing on to the time of the early Empire, the 
course of the liberal arts may be traced with con- 
siderable clearness in the writings of the younger 
Seneca (B.C. 4—A.D, 65) and Quintilian (A.D. 35-95), 
and in Philo Indaeus. By this time the liberal 
arts had become closely coérdinated as a body of 
school instruction known as éyxixAwos watdela, or 
“encyclical education ;” and although we have no 
evidence that their number was then consciously 
limited to seven, it is quite possible that Alexan- 
drian influences were beginning to operate tow- 
ards such a limitation. 

With the promulgation of Christianity the his- 
tory of the liberal arts entered on a new phase. 
In the Western Church particularly there was a 
strong spirit of antagonism at the first, which grad- 
ually passed into qualified tolerance, and finally 
changed to active encouragement of the liberal 
arts on the ground that they ministered to higher 
spiritual truth. This transition is to be clearly 
seen in the writings of Augustine (A.D. 354-430), 
and it is also interesting to notice that although 
Varro is Augustine’s great authority in all matters 
pertaining to the history of the liberal arts, he 
does not adhere to Varro’s number of “ disciplines.” 
Instead of Varro’s nine, we find that Augustine's 
enumeration embraces only seven and yet without 
expressly limiting the arts to that number. In 
the famous treatise of Martianus Capella of Car- 
thage, written before a.p. 439 and entitled De Nup- 
tiis Philologiae et Mercurii, we find for the first time 
an express limitation of the arts to seven, though 
without attaching any significance to that number. 
The book of Martianus was a popularized account 
of Varro’s nine disciplines, and from this list of 
nine Martianus explicitly excludes medicine and 
architecture on the ground that they were not lib- 
eral but utilitarian studies (Eyssenhardt’s edition, 
pp. 332, 336). No mention of the number of the 
arts is to be found in Boethius (a.D. 480-525), al- 
though the name quadrivium for the four later 
studies of arithmetic, geometry, music, and astron- 
omy appears in his writings, and it is possible that 
the word trivium as the name for the three earlier 
studies—grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics—dates 
back to his time. Cassiodor(i)us (a.D. 480-575), in 
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his work De Artibus ac Disciplinis Liberalium Lit- 
terarum, not only follows Martianus in limiting the 
arts to seven, but finds a mystical hint of their 
excellence in the text, “ Wisdom hath builded her 
house; she hath hewn out her seven pillars” (Prov. 
ix.1). The liberal arts thus became the seven sup- 
ports of Sapientia, the higher spiritual philosophy. 
Isidore of Seville (died A.D. 636) copies after Cassio- 
dor(ijus and expressly recognizes the arts as seven. 
Aleuin (A.D. 735-804), in the preface to his Gram- 
matica, presses the interpretation of the text sug- 
gested by Cassiodor(i)us and finds the liberal arts in 
the Scriptures as a matter of direct interpretation. 
Alcuin’s pupil, Rabanus Maurus, in his book De 
Clericorum Institutione (iii. 27), written in the year 
819, after a full description of each of the seven 
arts, calls them septem artes liberales, apparently 
the first instance in history of the use of this term. 
The septem artes liberales are thus the ancient artes 
liberales Christianized, and to the end of the Mid- 
dle Ages they remained the substance of school 
instruction, not being disturbed until the Renais- 
sance. 

Grammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, which com- 
posed the trivium, were also named “arts” as dis- 
tinguished from the four “ disciplines” which made 
up the quadrivium. The term artes sermocinales, or 
the arts pertaining to expression, is another name 
for the trivium, and artes reales, or the substantial 
sciences, another name for the quadrivium. Still 
another name for the quadrivium is ‘‘ mathematics.” 
Moreover, inasmuch as the seven arts culminated in 
the higher study of philosophy, it is clear that the 
ancient and medieval world not only entertained 
the distinction between literary studies, on the one 
side, and sciences, on the other, as well as the no- 
tion that both find their goal and completion in 
philosophical] studies, but that in so doing they 
likewise laid down the lines upon which European 
university education was to be subsequently mod- 
elled. 

Liberalia. A festival celebrated annually in 
honour of Liber, the Italian Bacchus, and not to 
be confounded with the Greek Dionysia. It took 
place on the 17th of March. It was on this day 
that boys who assumed the toga virilis (see TOGA) 
marched in procession to the Capitol, where they 
made an offering of cakes (liba). See Varr. L. L. 
vi.4; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 363; and the 
article DIONYSUS. 


Liberalitas. See AMBITUS. 


Liberorum Ius. See Lex JULIA ET Papia 
PoppaEFa, p. 943. 

Libertas. Among the Romans the personifica- 
tion of Liberty; she had a temple on the Aventine. 
Her name was also given to the Atrium Libertatis, 
a place of public business which served, among 
other purposes, as an office of the censors. After 
it had been burned down under Augustus, it was 
rebuilt by Asinius Pollio, and the first public 
library in Rome was established within its walls. 
On coins Libertas is represented as a beautiful 
and richly adorned matron. At the end of the 
Republic, after the assassination of Caesar, she 
appears with a dagger and a cap of Liberty, or 
laurel wreath. 


Libertinus. See LIBERTUS. 


Libertus (dre\evOepos). A freedman. I. GREEK. 
The Greeks had no special legal form for the proc- 
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ess of emancipating slaves, and consequently no 
legal differences in the status of freedmen. At 
Athens they took the position of resident aliens 
(mérotkot), and lay under certain obligations to 
their liberators as patrons. They could be called 
to legal account for any injury done to their pa- 
trons, and if condemned could be given back to 
them as slaves, or sold by the State. In the latter 
case the price was paid to their liberators. Oc- 
casionally the State set free a slave or a body of 
slaves who had rendered an important public ser- 
vice, as in the case of those who fought in the bat- 
tle of Arginusae and at Chaeronea (Aristoph. Ran. 
33, 192, 693; Dio Chrys. xv. 21). In such cases 
the owners of the slaves received compensation. 
The Greek inscriptions record the emancipation of 
more female than male slaves. 

Il. Roman. As a class, freedmen were called by 
the Romans libertini, but in relation to their for- 
mer masters liberti (i. e. liberati). Slaves were 
emancipated either formally or informally. There 
were four kinds of formal emancipation: (1) By 
the manumissio vindicta, according to which the 
owner brought the slave before the praetor or 
some other competent official. In his presence a 
free citizen (usually an officer of the court) laid a 
staff (vindicta) on the slave’s head and declared 
him free. The master, who was holding the slave 
by the hand, thereupon released him as symboliz- 
ing his assent (manw misit). (2) The manumissio 
censu, when the master formally caused the slave’s 
name to be enrolled in the official list of citizens. 
(3) The manumissio testamento, where the master ei- 
ther bequeathed his freedom to the slave by will, 
or stipulated that the heir to the estate should free 
him. (4) In later times, a form called manumissio 
in ecclesia was introduced by the emperor Constan- 
tine. Here the owner emancipated the slave in 
the presence of the congregation. 

Informal mancipation was emancipation brought 
about by a verbal statement of the master in the 
presence of friends (manumissio inter amicos), or by 
letter (per epistulam), or by an invitation to the 
slave to dinner (in convivio), 

After formal emancipation freedmen at once be- 
came Roman citizens and members of the city tribes 
and of the lowest classes in the centuriae, with full 
right of voting; but, not being free born, they were 
not eligible to office, and were excluded from mili- 
tary service. The latter was, however, the case 
only till the first century B.c. They obtained the 
right to be enrolled in the country tribes several 
times in the republican period, but not permanent- 
ly till the imperial age. Their descendants, how- 
ever, were, as being free-born (ingenui), admitted 
into all the tribes, and in the second, or at least 
in the third generation, eligible to office. Infor- 
mal emancipation conferred only practical freedom 
without civie rights. It was not until A.D. 17, un- 
der Tiberius, that freedmen of this kind won the 
commercium, or the right of acquiring and trans- 
ferring property. Even then they had no power 
of testamentary bequest, and their property, at 
their death, went to their liberators. It was per- 
missible, however, to pronounce a formal emanci- 
pation after their death. 

To obviate abuses, and to check the excessive 
increase in the number of freedmen, the right of 
manumission was limited in several directions un- 
der Augustus. Among other things, if a slave un- 
der thirty years of age was to be manumitted vin- 
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dicta, a proof of sufficient reason was required ; 
and, in case of testamentary manumission, the 
number was limited to a certain proportion of the 
whole number of slaves, and never allowed to ex- 
ceed one hundred. 

A mutual obligation continued to exist between 
the freedman and his liberator, based on the fact 
that the freedman belonged to the family of his 
patron. This is seen in the circumstance that the 
freedman assumed the nomen and the praenomen 
of his patron. In and after the first century B.C. 
we generally find a Greek cognomen added. <A 
well-known freédman of Lucius Cornelius Sulla, 
for instance, was called Lucius Cornelius Epica- 
dus. The patronus was bound on his side to care 
for his libertus, and in consequence either retained 
him altogether in his home and service, or sup- 
plied him with a farm and capital to start it; 
buried him in the family tomb after his death, 
and took charge of his children if not grown up. 
On the other side the freedman was bound to sup- 
port his patronus, in case of need, out of his own 


resources, and if he was reduced to poverty to) 


maintain him. If the freedman died childless, the 
patron inherited his property; but the rights of 
the patron in respect to his freedman did not pass 
to his patron’s heirs. Ifa freedman neglected his 
duty towards his patron, he was liable to severe 
punishment, and in some cases might be sold for 
his patron’s benefit, or re-enslaved to him. 

The manumission of slaves was a source of much 
profit to the State, as a tax of five per cent. on the 


value of the slave was paid into the treasury after | 


his liberation. 

On the status of freedmen who were not full 
Roman citizens, see Drepiricit and LATINITAS. 
See also the articles MANUMISSIO ; SERVUS. 


Liberty Cap. See PILLEUs. 


Libethra (ra Aci8nOpa or AiBnépa). (1) A city 
of Maeedonia, situated, according to Pausanias 
(ix. 30), on the declivity of Olympus, and not far 
from the tomb of Orpheus. An oracle declared 
that when the sun beheld the bones of the poet 
the city should be destroyed by a boar (imd cuds). 
The inhabitants of Libethra ridiculed the proph- 
ecy as a thing impossible; but the column of 
Orpheus’s monument having been accidentally 
broken, a gap was made by which light broke in 
upon the tomb, when the same night the torrent 
named Sus, being prodigiously swollen, rushed 
down with violence from Mount Olympus upon 
Libethra, overthrowing the walls and all the pub- 
lic and private edifices, and every living creature 
in its furious course. Whether Libethra recovered 
from the devastation occasioned by this inunda- 
tion is not stated in any writer, but its name oc- 
curs in Livy as a town in the vicinity of Dium 
before the battle of Pydna (xliv. 5). It would seem 
that the name of Libethrius was given to the 
summit of Olympus, which stood above the town, 
and probably transferred thence to the Boeoti- 
an Mountains, afterwards styled Libethrius Mons 
(Pausan.ix.34). Hence the muses were surnamed 
Libethrides as well as Pierides (Verg. Hel. vii. 21), 
(2) A fountain of Thessaly on Mount Homolé, in 
the district of Magnesia, at the northern extremity 
(Mela, ii. 3). 

Libethrides (Aci3nOpides). 


Libethrius Mons. 


See LIBETHRA. 
See LIBETHRA. 
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| (Hor. Sat. ii. 6, 35). 


| the chief command of the Pompeian fleet. 


LIBRA 


Libethrum. The same as LIBETHRA (q. V.). 


Libitina. An ancient Italian goddess of vo- 
luptuous delight and of gardens, vineyards, and 
vintages, originally connected with Venus, and 
therefore often called Venus Libitina. She was 
also regarded as the goddess of death and of the 
departed, and was therefore afterwards identified 
with Proserpina. By an ancient ordinance, as- 
scribed originally to Servius Tullius, for every 
person who died in Rome a piece of money was 
deposited in her temple. Everything requisite 
for burials was kept there, and had to be bought 
or borrowed from it. Hence a person undertaking 
the burial of a person (an undertaker) was called 
libitinarius, and his business libitina; whence the 
expression libitina funeribus non sufficiebat—i. e. 
they could not all be buried. Owing to the con- 
nection of Libitina with the dead, the Roman poets 
frequently employ her name in the sense of death 
itself. 


Libitinarii. See Funus, p. 698; LipirrNa. 


Libo, ScrrBontIvs, a plebeian family. (1) Lu- 
crus, tribune of the plebs, B.c. 149, accused Ser. 
Sulpicius Galba on account of the outrages which 
he had committed against the Lusitanians. (See 
GaLBA [1]). It was perhaps this Libo who conse- 
erated the Puteal Scribonianum or Puteal Libonis, 
of which we so frequently read in ancient writers 
(See PUTEAL.) (2) Luctus, 
the father-in-law of Sex. Pompey, the son of Pom- 
pey the Great. On the breaking out of the Civil 
War in B.C. 49, he naturally sided with Pompey, 
and was intrusted with the command of Etruria. 
Shortly afterwards he accompanied Pompey to 
Greece, and was actively engaged in the war that 
ensued. On the death of Bibulus (B.c. 48) he had 
In the 
Civil Wars which followed Caesar’s death, he fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his son-in-law Sex. Pompey. 
In B.c. 40 Octavianus married his sister Seribonia, 


| and this marriage was followed by a peace between 


the triumvirs and Pompey (39). When the war 
was renewed in 36, Libo for a time continued with 
Pompey, but, seeing his cause hopeless, he deserted 
him in the following year. In 34 he was consul 


| with M. Antonius. 


Libon (A(B@y). An architect of Elis, who built 
the temple of Olympian Zeus, in the sacred grove 
Altis, out of the proceeds of the spoil taken from 
the Pisaeas and some other people (Pausan. 
v. 10, 3). This temple was built in the Doric 
style, and it must have been erected about B.c. 
444-440, See OLYMPIA, 


Libra. The Roman unit of weight, nearly equal 
to twelve ounces avoirdupois. The libra of copper 
was also the unit of value, and was called as. See 
AS; PONDERA. 


Libra (craOyds), (1) A balance or pair of scales, 
whose principal parts were (a) the beam, iugum, 
Cvydv; (b) the scales, lances, ré\avra. When the 
beam had a tongue working in an “eye” (agina), 
the tongue was called eramen and ligula. This sort 
of balance was called TRUTINA (rpurdyy). A steel- 
yard was called staTeRaA, (2) A constellation (Zv- 
yos) placed in the Zodiac at the equinox when 
days and nights are equally balanced. (3) An in- 
strument for ascertaining the level of the water in 
an aqueduct (Vitruy. viii. 5, 1). 
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MSS. brought to the Vatican from Heidelberg in 
1623. In 1655 the greater part of the library of 
Duke Federigo of Urbino was purchased by Pope 
Alexander VII. The collection of Queen Christina 
of Sweden added 1900 MSS. The last great addi- 
tion was in 1856, when Pope Pius IX. added 40,000 
volumes that had belonged to Cardinal Mai. In 
1894, the whole number of MSS. of all kinds in the 
| Vatican Library was more than 26,000, of which 
some 19,000 are Latin, 4000 Greek, and 2000 Orien- 
|tal. The printed books number about 220,000. 
‘No complete catalogue has yet been made.—The 
| Laurentian Library at Florence, founded in 1444 by 
Cosimo de Medici, contains some 10,000 Greek and 
Latin MSS., among them early codices of Vergil 
(fourth or fifth century), Tacitus, Cicero’s letters 
Libra, (Millin, Petnt. de Vases Ant.) ad familiares, the Pandects, and Aeschylus. It has 

however, only 4000 printed volumes.—The Am- 

Libraries. (i) For ancient libraries see BIBLIO- brosian Library at Milan, founded in 1609 by the 
THECA. (2) For the benefit of the student is given Cardinal Archbishop Federigo Borromeo, has 8000 
the following list of the great libraries that con- MSS., among them some valuable palimpsests, and 
tain important collections of Greek and Latin | 170,000 printed books.—The Marcian Library or 
MSS. or of early editions of the classic authors: (a), Library of St. Mark in Venice was founded in 1362, 


Vatican Library 


% i ‘brary at Rome, founded by | and established as a library by Cardinal Bessarion 
bE pole Y, QAdT 1455), the most magnificent in the following century. Tts G reek MSG: are see 
collection in the world, though not the largest. | valuable, especially those of Aristophanes, Sop 10- 

the majority of the MSS. from the con-| cles, Euripides, and Homer. (See Homervs.)—The 
ae at. B bbio, in the Middle Ages one of the | Biblioteca Nazionale at Naples, opened as late as 
Peter otoctions in Europe. Here are also 3000 | 1804 in conjunction with the remarkable Museo 
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Nazionale, has over 4000 MSS. and 200,000 printed 
volumes, all catalogued. Among the former are 
codices of Lycophron, Quintus Smyrnaens, the half- 
burned MS. of Festus, a Charisius, ete.—The Bib- 
lioteca Casanatense at Rome has lately been united 
with the Biblioteca Vittorio Emanuelo, which con- 
tains the great collections made by the Jesuits of 
the old Collegio Romano. The united library con- 
tains upwards of 6000 MSS. and 500,000 printed 
volumes. 

(b) France. France possesses the largest libra- 
ry in the world in the great Bibliotheque Nationale 
at Paris, founded by Charles V. (d.1380). It contains 
nearly 100,000 MSS. and over 3,000,000 printed vol- 
umes, not systematically catalogued. The library 
is arranged in four departments—(1) Books and 
Maps; (2) Manuscripts; (3) Engravings; (4) Medals 
and Antiques. The collection illustrative of Latin 
Palaeography is wonderfully complete; and among 
the MSS. are famous ones of Sophocles, Euripides, 
Theocritus, Herodotus, Xenophon (the best), Plato, 
Demosthenes, Lucian, Catullus, Cicero, Ovid, Cae- 
sar, Sallust (the best ), Livy, ete.—Many of the 
provincial libraries in France have valuable MSS., 
which have been catalogued at the expense of the 
French government (1849 foll.). 

(c) GERMANY AND AustTRIA. The Royal Library 
at Berlin, founded by the Elector Frederick William 
in 1661, has over 15,000 MSS. and nearly 1,000,000 
volumes.—The largest library in Germany is the 
Royal Library at Munich, founded by Duke Al- 
brecht V. of Bavaria (1550-1579). It is particu- 
larly rich in first editions of the classics derived 
from the monasteries, and has 30,000 MSS. and over 
1,000,000 printed volumes. Among the MSS. are 
important ones of Demosthenes (A), Ovid, and Sal- 
lust. The University Library at Munich has some 
1800 MSS. and 250,000 volumes.—The Royal Library 
at Dresden, founded by the Elector Augustus (d. 
1586), has 4000 MSS. and 475,000 printed volumes, 
besides a very remarkable collection of disserta- 
tions, numbering fully 400,000. It has also a set 
of incunabula, 2000 in number.—The Royal Public 
Library at Stuttgart, founded in 1765, has 3800 
MSS. and nearly 500,000 volumes.—The Ducal Li- 
brary of Gotha, dating from the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has more than 6000 MSS., many of which are 
of great value (see CoDEX), and 250,000 volumes. 
Most of the German universities have admirable 
collections of classical material, especially Heidel- 
berg (400,000 volumes and many famous MSS.) and 
Strassburg, which, though founded as late as 1871, 
has over 500,000 volumes and some good codices,— 
The Imperial Library at Vienna, founded by the 
emperor Frederick III. (or by his son Maximilian) 
about 1440, has 20,000 MSS., among them the only 
codex containing the Fifth Decade of Livy’s his- 
tory. There are also 6800 incunabula, and 400,000 
other volumes.—There are many monastic libraries 
in Austria with MSS. of importance, besides large 
collections of incunabula. Those at Salzburg, 
Kremsmiinster, and Lembach are the best. 

(d) BeELGIuM AND HOLLAND. Brussels has in 
the Bibliotheque Royale one of the finest libraries 
of Europe, with 30,000 MSS. and 400,000 volumes. 
There are several famous codices Bruxellenses. The 
University Library at Ghent (1600 MSS., 275,000 vol- 
umes) and that at Liége (1550 MSS., 160,000 vol- 
umes) are also important.—In Holland the Royal 
Library at the Hague (4000 MSS., 250,000 volumes), 
the University Library at Leyden (founded by Will- 
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iam I. of Orange, 1575; 5600 MSS., 350,000 vol- 
umes), and the University Library at Amsterdam 
have codices of great importance to classical 
scholars. 

(e) Denmark. The Royal Library at Copen- 
hagen, founded in the sixteenth century by Chris- 
tian III., has many important classical MSS. (codices 
Haunienses) and 500,000 volumes. 

(f) ENGLAND. The library of the British Mu- 
seum in London, founded by Sir Hans Sloane in 
1753, is one of the largest in the world, and in point 
of system and accessibility the most admirable. 
It contains more than 1,500,000 printed volumes, 
and upwards of 50,000 MSS. of all kinds—Greek, 
Latin, Oriental, and Mediaeval. Most important 
among the classical MSS. are two codices of Homer, 
one containing the Iliad and one the Odyssey (co- 
dices Townleiani), both among the earliest in exist- 
ence.—At Oxford is the Bodleian Library, founded 
by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1602. It contains nearly 
500,000 printed volumes and 30,000 MSS., many of 
them Oriental. Its collection of editiones principes 
of Greek and Latin authors is one of the finest in 
Europe.—The University Library at Cambridge was 
established in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It has nearly 6000 MSS. and a number of 
printed books with MS. notes, among them being 
some by Bentley (q. v.). Its printed volumes num- 
ber about 250,000.—The library of Trinity College 
at the same university is also unusually rich in 
Greek and Latin MSS. and early editions. 

(g) UntiTED States. The American libraries 
that are richest in classical works are those of 
Harvard University (400,000 volumes) and Yale Uni- 
versity (more than 200,000 volumes). In the library 
of Columbia College (200,000 volumes) the early and 
rare printed editions of Greek and Latin authors 
are well represented. 

See Petzholdt, Bibliotheca Bibliographica (Leip- 
zig, 1866); Madan, Books in Manuscript (London, 
1893); Montfaucon, Bibliotheque des Bibliothéques des 
Manuscrits (Paris, 1739); and Reinach, Manuel de 
Philologie Classique, i. pp. 23, 24 (Paris, 1883). 

Librarius. The Latin name for (1) a copyist of 
books (Hor. 4. P. 354); and (2) for a bookseller. 
See LIBER. 

Librator. (1) An expert in the construction 
of sewers, aqueducts, ete., called so from the hydro- 
static balance (libra aquaria) used by him (Pliny, 
Epist.x.70; Frontin. De Aquaed. 105). (2) A soldier 
who worked the tormentum (q. v.). 


Libri Lintei. 
Libripens. 


Libui. A Gallic tribe in Gallia Cispadana, to 
whom the towns of Brixia and Verona formerly 
belonged, from which they were expelled by the 
Cenomani (Livy, xxi. 38). 

Libum. A sort of cake made of flour, milk, eggs, 
oil, and sometimes honey, used as an offering to the 
ag or as a birthday present (Cato, R.R.75; Mart. 
xX, 24). 

Liburna and Liburnica (A:Bupvis). A kind of 
light war-vessel, with two banks of oars and of 
little draught, carrying a mast amidships. Its 
shape was long and narrow, pointed at both ends, 
with a heavyram. The pattern was taken by the 
Romans from the Liburnians, a piratical tribe on 
the Dalmatic coast. They are described in Aul, 
Gell. xvii. 3. See LipurNIA; Navis. 


See article in the Appendix. 
See COEMPTIO. 


LIBURNIA 


Liburnia (A:Boupyia). A district of Ilyricum, 
along the coast of the Adriatic Sea, separated from 
Istria by the river Arsia, and from Dalmatia by 
the river Titius. Its inhabitants, the Liburni, sup- 
ported themselves chiefly by commerce and navi- 
gation. They were celebrated at a very early 
period as bold and skilful sailors. Their ships 
were remarkable for their swift sailing; and hence 
vessels built after the same model were called Li- 
burnicae or Liburnae naves. It was to light vessels 
of this description that Augustus was mainly in- 
debted for his victory over Antony’s fleet at the 
battle of Actium. (See ActiuM.) The Liburnians 
were the first Illyrian people who submitted to the 
Romans. See ILLYRICUM. 


Liburnides. Islands off the coast of Liburnia, 
said to amount to the number of forty. 


Liburnus. A chain of mountains near Apulia, 
crossed by Hannibal in his march from Samnium 
and the Peligni into Apulia. It is stated that, 
before he arrived in the latter province, he crossed 
this chain; which probably answers to the branch 
of the Apennines bordering on the valley of the 
Tifernus to the north, and known by the name of 
Monte della Serra (Polyb. iii. 101). 

Libya (Ac:8v). The Greek name for (1) the con- 
tinent of Africa in general (see AFRICA); and (2) 
for a district of Northern Africa (Av8vns vopos), be- 
tween Egypt and Marmarica, once an Egyptian 
nomos. It also bore the Roman name of Libya 
Exterior. See D’Avezac, 4frique (Paris, 1883). * 

Lib¥cum Maré. That part of the Mediterra- 
nean which lies along the coast of Libya, extend- 
ing eastward as far as the island of Crete (Mela, 
i. 4). 

Libyphoenices (Ai8vdoinxes). The inhabitants 
of the cities founded by the Pheenicians on the 
coast of the Carthaginian territory, and so called 
from their being a mixed race of the Libyan na- 
tives with the Phenician settlers. See CARTHAGO. 


Libyssa (Ai8voca). A small village of Bithy- 
nia, west of Nicomedia, and near the shores of the 
Sinus Astacenus. It is rendered memorable for 
containing the tomb of Hannibal, whence, no 
doubt, its name (Pliny, H. N. v. 148). 

Licates. A people of Vindelicia, on the eastern 
bank of the Licus, in the modern Oberdonaukreis, 
to the northeast of Fiissen (Pliny, iii. 20). 

Lichades. See LICHAs. 

Lichas (Aiyas or Aeiyas). An attendant of Her- 
acles, who brought his master the poisoned gar- 
ment of Nessus, and was hurled by him into the 
sea. The Lichades (Acyaées)—three small islands 
between Euboea and Locris—were believed to 
have derived their name from him, See HrRa- 
CLES, p. 792. 

Licinia Gens. A Roman house to which be- 
longed the distinguished families of Crassus, Lu- 
cullus, and Murena. 

Licinia Lex. See LEx. 

Licinian Rogations. 
NIAE; LICINIUS (1). 

Licinius. (i) C. Licinrus CaLvus, surnamed 
SroLo, a name said to be derived from the care 
with which he dug up the shoots (stolones) from 
the roots of his vines. He brought the contest 
between the patricians and plebeians to a happy 
termination, and thus became the founder of 


See ROGATIONES LICI- 
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Rome’s greatness. He was tribune of the people 
from B.C. 376 to 367, and was faithfully supported 
in his exertions by his colleague, L. Sextius. The 
laws which he proposed were: (a) That in future 
no more consular tribunes should be appointed, 
but that consuls should be elected, one of whom 
should always be a plebeian, (b) That no one 
should possess more than 500 iugera of the public 
land, or keep upon it more than 100 head of large, 
and 500 of small cattle. (c) A law regulating the 
affairs between debtor and creditor, (d) That the 
Sibylline Books should be intrusted to a college of 
ten men (decemviri), half of whom should be plebe- 
ians. These rogations were passed after a vehe- 
ment opposition on the part of the patricians, and 
L. Sextius was the first plebeian who obtained the 
consulship, 366. Licinius himself was elected 
twice to the consulship, 364 and 361. Some years 
later he was accused by M. Popilius Laenas of 
having transgressed his own law respecting the 
amount of public land which a person might pos- 
sess. He was condemned and sentenced to pay a 
heavy fine (Livy, vi. 35; vii. 1, 9,16; Val. Max. 
viii. 6, 3). (2) C. Licrnius Macerr, an annalist 
and orator, who was impeached of extortion by 
Cicero, and, finding that the verdict was against 
him, committed suicide, B.c. 66. (3) C. Licinrus 
MACER CALVUS, son of the last, a distinguished 
orator and poet, was born B.C. 82, and died about 
47 or 46, in his thirty-fifth or thirty-sixth year. 
His most celebrated oration was delivered against 
Vatinius, who was defended by Cicero, when he 
was only twenty-seven years of age. His elegies 
were very warmly extolled by Catullus, Proper- 
tius, and Ovid. All his works are lost. He was 
very short of stature, so that Catullus calls him (53) 
Salaputium disertum, ‘the eloquent Tom Thumb.” 
(Cf. Quint. x. 1,115.) (4) A Roman emperor, ruling 
A.D. 307-324. He was a Dacian peasant by birth, 
and was raised to the rank of Augustus by the 
emperor Galerius. He afterwards had the do- 
minion of the East. He carried on war first with 
Maximinus IT., whom he defeated a.p. 314, and sub- 
sequently with Constantine, by whom he was in 
his turn defeated, 315. A second war broke out 
between Licinius and Constantine in 323, in which 
Licinius was not only defeated, but deprived of 
his throne. In the following year he was put to 
death by Constantine, 324. See CONSTANTINUS. 


Licinus. (1) A Gaul by birth, who was taken 
prisoner in war, and became a slave of Iulius Cae- 
sar, whose confidence he gained so much as to be 
made his dispensator or steward. Caesar gave him 
his freedom. He also won the favour of Augus- 
tus, who appointed him, in B.c. 15, governor of his 
native country, Gaul. By the plunder of Gaul and 
by other means, he acquired enormous wealth, and 
hence his name is frequently coupled with that of 
Crassus. He lived to see the reign of Tiberius. 
(2) CLoprus, a Roman annalist, who lived about the 
beginning of the first century B.c., wrote the his- 
tory of Rome from its capture by the Gauls to his 
own time. This Clodius is frequently confounded 
with Q. Claudius Quadrigarius (q. v.). 


Lictor (paBdovyxos, paBdopdpos). An attendant 
who bore the fasces (q. v.) before such Roman mag- 
istrates as had a right to these insignia. 'The king 
had twelve; the officiating consul, twelve (see Con- 
SUL); the dictator, twenty-four (Polyb. iii, 87). The 
magister equitum had six; the praetor at Rome, 
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two; the provincial praetor, six ; proconsuls out- 
side of Rome, twelve; the quaestor, five. They 
were generally freedmen, and formed in Rome a 
corps consisting of three decuriae under ten presi- 
dents. From these decuriae, the first of which was 
exclusively reserved for the consuls, the magis- 
trates in office drew their lictors, while the pro- 
vincial office-bearers nominated their own for 
their term of power. There was besides another 
decuria of thirty lictores curiati to attend on the 
' public sacrifices, to 
- summon the Comitia 
- Curiata, and, when 
these meetings be- 
came little more than 
formal, to represent 
in them the thirty 
curiae; from this de- 
curia probably were 
also chosen the lic- 
tors of the flamen di- 
alis and of the Ves- 
tals. It was the duty 
of the lictors to ac- 
company the magis- 
trate continually, 
whenever he appear- 
ed in public. On 
these occasions they 
marched before him 
in single file, last in 
order and immediately preceding him being the 


Lictors. 


lictor proximus, also called lictor primus, who was | 


superior in rank. All passers-by, with the ex- 
ception of matrons and Vestals, were warned by 
the lictors to stand aside and make due obei- 
sance. The space required for official purposes 
was kept clear by them. Sentences of punishment 
were also executed by them. Their dress corre- 
sponded to that of the magistrate; inside the city 
the toga; outside, and in a triumph, the red mili- 
tary cloak (sagulwm). See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, 
i. 374 foll. ; and the articles ACCENSUS; VIATOR. 


Licymnius (Ackvjvios). (1) A son of Electryon and 
the Phrygian slave Midea, and consequently half- 
brother of Alemené. He was married to Perimedé, 
by whom he became the father of Oeonus, Argeus, 
and Melas. He was a friend of Heracles, whose son 
Tlepolemus slew him, according to some uninten- 
tionally, and according to others in a fit of anger. 
(2) Of Chios, a distinguished dithyrambiec poet, of 
uncertain date. Some writers place him before 
Simonides; but it is perhaps more likely that he 
belonged to the later Athenian dithyrambie school 
about the end of the fourth century B.c. (3) Of 
Sicily, a rhetorician, the pupil of Gorgias, and the 
teacher of Polus. 

Lidé (Aiéyn). A mountain of Caria, above Peda- 
sus. 

Ligarius, Quintus. A Roman who fought on 
the side of the Pompeian party in Africa, and was 
defended by Cicero before Caesar in a speech still 
extant, and which secured a pardon from the dic- 
tator. Ligarius joined the conspirators who as- 
sassinated Caesar in B.C. 44, and perished in the 
proscription by the triumvirs in 43. 

Liger or Ligéris. The modern Loire; a large 
river in Gaul, rising in Mount Cevenna, flowing 
through the territories of the Arverni, Aedui, and 
Carnutes, and falling into the ocean between the 
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territories of the Namnetes and Pictones (Caes. B. G. 
vii. 5). 
Light-armed Troops. See ExERcITUS; LEGIO. 
Light-houses. See PHAROs. 


Lighting. See CANDELABRUM; Domus; Fax} 
Lampasas; LANTERNA; LUCERNA. 


Ligo (d/ceAXa, pedxeAXa). A hoe made with either 
one or two prongs, and with a long handle, used 
in weeding, etc. (Colum. x. 89). 


Ligtila. (1) A Roman liquid measure contain- 
ing one fourth of the cyathus (q. v.). The word is 
also used generically, like our “spoonful,” of a 
small quantity. (2) A spoon larger than the coch- 
lear (q. v.), and like our dessert-spoon. (3) The 
leather tongue of a shoe, also written LINGULA 
(Poll. ii. 109). - 

Ligtires. 
GURIA. 

Liguria (7) Avyvotixy and Avyvotivn). A district 
of Italy, bounded on the west by the river Varus 
and the Maritime Alps, which separated it from 
Transalpine Gaul; on the southeast by the river 
Macra, which separated it from Etruria; on the 
north by the river Po, and on the south by the 
Maré Ligusticum. The Maritime Alps and the Ap- 
ennines run through the greater part of the coun- 
try. The inhabitants were called by the Greeks 
Ligyes (Aiyves) and Ligystini (Avyvarivor), and by 
the Romans LictrEs (sing. Ligus, more rarely Li- 
gur). They were in early times widely spread, and 
inhabited the coasts of Gaul and Italy from the 
mouth of the Rhone to Pisae in Etruria. They 
were divided by the Romans into Ligures Transal- 
pini and Cisalpini. The names of the principal 
tribes were: On the west side of the Alps, the Sal- 
yes or Salluvii, Oxybii, and Deciates; on the east 
side of the Alps, the Intemelii, Ingauni, and Apua- 
ni near the coast, the Vagienni, Salassi, and Tau- 
rini on the upper course of the Po, and the Laevi 
and Marisci north of the Po. The Ligurians were 
small of stature, but strong, active, and brave. 
In early times they served as mercenaries in the 
armies of the Carthaginians, and they were not 
subdued by the Romans till after a long and fierce 
struggle. Their chief city was Genua. The eth- 
nic affinities of the Ligurians are uncertain ; but 
they are regarded as having been a non- Aryan 
people, like the Iberians. See Bormann, Ligustica 
(3 pts. 1864-68), 

Ligusticum Maré. See Ligusticus Sinus, 

Ligusticus Sinus. A gulf forming the upper 
part of the Maré Tyrrhenum. It is now the Gulf 
of Genoa (Flor. iii. 6). It was also called Ligusti- 
cum Maré (Colum. viii. 2). 


Lig¥es (Aiyves). (1) A people of Asia, mentioned 
by Herodotus (vii. 72). The historian informs us 
that the Ligyes, Mariandyni, and Cappadocians, 
forming part of the army of Xerxes, were uuder 
the same commander, (2) See LIGURIA. 


Lilaea (Adda). An ancient town in Phocis, 
near the sources of the river Cephissus. 


Lilybaeum (AivSaoy). The modern Marsala; 
a town in the west of Sicily, with an excellent 
harbour, situated on a promontory of the same 
hame, opposite to the Promontorium Hermaeum 
or Mercurii (Cape Bon) in Africa, the space between 
the two being the shortest distance. between Sicily 
and Africa. The town was founded by the Car- 


The inhabitants of Liguria. See Lr- 
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thaginiaus about B.c. 397, and was 
the strongest fortress possessed by 
them in Sicily, having massive walls 
surrounded by a huge moat forty 
feet in depth and some sixty feet 
wide. It was besieged by the Ro- 
mans in the First Punic War, but 
they failed to take it, and it was 
only given up to them later as a part 
of the concessions made in the final 
treaty of peace. 

Lima (pin). A file, practically 
identical with our own (Pliny, H.N. 
ix. 109). 


Limaea, Limia, or Limius. Now 
the Lima; a river in Spain between 
the Durius (Douro) and the Minius 
(Minbo), flowing into the Atlantic 
Ocean. It was also called Flumen 
Oblivionis or “River of Forgetful- 
ness,” from the legend that the Tur- 
duli and Kelts once lost their leader 
at this river and forgot the object 
of their expedition (Pliny, H. N.iv. 115; Sil. Ital. 
i. 235, xvi. 476; Plut. Quaest. Rom. 34). 


Limbus (rapugy). The border of a tunic or a 
scarf, chiefly in a woman’s dress. Various patterns 
were used in weaving of the limbus, which was 
usually of a piece with the garment itself. See 
Serv. ad Verg. Aen. ii. 676. 


Limen. See IANUA. 

Limes Germanicus. A part of the gigantic 
scheme of defeuce established by the Romans, and 
extending from the mouth of the Rhine to the 
mouth of the Danube. The limes Germanicus was 
the part which especially protected the Agri De- 
cumates (q. v.). See Bury’s Student’s Roman Em- 
pire, pp. 403-405 (1893); and the article LIMITES 
RoMaANI; RHAETIA. 


Limes Rhaeticus. See RHAETIA. 


Limites Romani. The name of a continuous 
series of fortifications, consisting of castles, walls, 
earthen ramparts, and the like, which the Romans 
erected to protect their possessions along the Rhine 
and the Danube from the attacks of the Germans. 
Its whole length was 350 miles, between Cologne and 
Ratisbon. Part of it was a huge stone wall, of which 
extensive portions still remain. See RHAETIA. 


Limnae (Aiuvac). (1) A town in Messenia, on the 
frontiers of Laconia, with a temple of Artemis 
Limnatis. (2) See SpaRTa. 

Limnaea (Amyvaia). A town in the north of 
Acarnania, near the Ambracian Gulf, on which it 
had a harbour. 

Limonum. See PICTONES. 

Limus. The apron worn by the popa, or person 
who did the killing at sacrifices, and by other 
servi publici, who were in consequence spoken of as 
limo cincti. See Serv. ad Verg. Aen. xii. 120; C. I. I. 
v. 3401; Isid, Orig. xix. 33. 

Limyra (ra Aiuvpa). A city in the southeast of 
Lycia, on the river Limyrus. 

Lindum or Lindum Colonia. The modern 
Lincoln; a town of the Coritani in Britain, on the 
road from Londinium (London) to Eloracum (York), 
and a Roman colony. Among the Roman remains 
still to be seen at Lincoln are an altar (in St. 
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Remains of a Roman Arch at Lincoln. 


Swithin’s Church), part of a basilica, and part of a 
city gate, now known as “Newport Arch,” ete, The 
modern name Lincoln has been formed out of Lin- 
dum Colonia (Ptol. ii. 3, 30). 


Lindus (Aivéos). One of the three Dorian cities 
in the island of Rhodes, situated on the eastern 
coast. Its modern name is Lindo. It is mention- 
ed by Homer (JI, ii. 656), with its kindred cities, 
Ialysus and Camirus. These three cities, with 
Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the orig- 
inal Hexapolis, in the southwest corner of Asia 
Minor. Lindus stood upon a mountain in a dis- 
trict abounding in vines and figs, and had two 
celebrated temples, one of Athené surnamed Awdia 
and one of Heracles. It was the birthplace of 
Cleobulus, one of the seven wise men. Itretained | 
much of its consequence even after the foundation 
of Rhodes. Inscriptions of some importance have 
been found in its Acropolis. 

Linea. Athread. (1) (6ppia). A fish-line made 
of strong hair (seta) or flax (Mart. iii. 58,28; Ovid, 
Met. xiii. 923). (2) (ordOyn). A carpenter’s chalked 
line (Vitruy., 3, 5). 

Lingodnes. (1) A powerful people in Transalpine 
Gaul, bounded by the Treviri on the north and the 
Sequani onthe south. Their chief town was Ande- 
maturinum, afterwards Lingones (Langres). (2) A 
branch of the above-mentioned people, who mi- 
grated into Cisalpine Gaul along with the Boil, 
and dwelt in the neighbourhood of Ravenna. 


Linguistics. See GRAMMATICA; PHILOLOGY. 


Lingitla. See LIGuLa. 

Linter. (1) Originally a sort of “dug-out,” a 
small flat-bottomed boat used in shallow water. 
It was rowed by oars and was chiefly used in ferry- 
ing people over small rivers, ete. (Livy, Od OM 
Caes., B. G. vii. 60). 

Linternum, See LITERNUM. 

Linus (Aivos). The personification of a dirge or 
lamentation, and therefore described as a son of 
Apollo by a Muse (Calliopé, or by Psamathé or 
Chalciopé) or of Amphimarus by Urania. Both 
Argos and Thebes claimed the honour of his birth. 
An Argive tradition related that Linus was ex- 
posed by his mother after his birth, and was 
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brought up by shepherds, but was afterwards torn 
to pieces by dogs. Psamathé’s grief at the occur- 
rence betrayed her misfortune to her father, who 
condemned her to death. Apollo, indignant at the 
father’s cruelty, visited Argos with a plague; and, 
in obedience to an oracle, the Argives endeavoured 
to propitiate Psamathé and Linus by means of sac- 
rifices and dirges, which were called lini. Accord- 
ing to a Boeotian tradition, Linus was killed by 
Apollo because he had ventured upon a musical 
contest with the god. The Thebans distinguished 
between an earlier and later Linus; the latter is 
said to have instructed Heracles in music, but to 
have been killed by the hero. 


Lions, GATE oF. See MYCENAE. 


Lipara and Liparenses Instilae. See AEOLIAE. 


Lipégram (from duroypdpparos, “wanting a 
letter”). -A name given to any literary work 
which is characterized by the exclusion of some 
particular letters of the alphabet. The first known 
writer of lipograms was the Greek poet Lasus 
(about B.c. 500). Tryphiodorus of Egypt, a writer 
of the same period, is said to have written an 
Odyssey in twenty-four books, from each of which 
in succession one of the letters of the Greek alpha- 
bet was excluded. A curious instance in Latin is 
found in the prose history (De Aetatibus Mundi) of 
the Christian writer Fulgentius (q.v.). In modern 
times this sort of fooling is found principally in 
Spanish literature—an inheritance, perhaps, from 
Rome. Lope de Vega wrote five novels from each 
of which one of the vowels is carefully excluded. 
See Wheatley, Anagrams (1862). 


Lipography. See HAPLOGRAPHY. 


Liponautiou Graphé (Aurovavuriov ypapn). 
ASTRATEIAS GRAPH#. 


Lipostratiou Graphé (\irocrpariou ypapn). See 
ASTRATEIAS GRAPHE. 

Lipotaxiou Graphé (\urora€iov ypadn). 
ASTRATEIAS GRAPHE. 

Lips (Ai). The southwest wind (Herod. ii. 25), 
corresponding to the Latin Africus. 


See 


See 


Lips. 


(Tower of the Winds, Athens.) 


Lipsius, Justus, the Latinized form of JorstT 
Lies. A great humanist, born at Overyssche in 
Brabant, October 18, 1547, Educated at the Jes- 
uit College of Cologne and the University of 
Louvain, he obtained, at the age of twenty, the 
office of Latin Secretary to Cardinal Granvella, to 
whom he had dedicated his first work, Variarwm 
Lectionum Libri IIT. (1567). With the cardinal he 
visited Rome, and for two years studied the Latin 
classics and collected inscriptions in that city. He 
also familiarized himself with the great collection 
of MSS. in the Vatican, and his book, published in 
1575, Antiquarwm Lectionum Libri V., showed his 
familiarity with some of the greater principles and 
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methods of text criticism—the collation, emenda- 
tion, and classification of codices. 

After making the acquaintance in Rome of such 
scholars as Muretus, Paulus Manutius, and Fulvio 
Orsini, he travelled in 1570 over Burgundy, Ger- 
many, Austria, and Bohemia, for the sake of meet- 
ing the great classicists of those countries. A little 
later he taught at the University of Jena for a 
year, and in 1579 received a call to the University 
of Leyden as Professor of History. This chair he 
held for eleven years, during which period his lit- 
erary productiveness was very great, his numerous 
works being issued from the celebrated press of 
Plantin of Antwerp. In 1591 he left Leyden be- 
cause of his failing health, and after travelling 
about from place to place, and refusing many calls 
from the courts and universities of Italy, Austria, 
and Spain, accepted the Latin chair at the Colle- 
gium Buslidianum at Louvain, with the under- 
standing that he was not to be required to teach. 
With this appointment he coupled that of Privy- 
Councillor and Historiographer to the king of 
Spain. He died at Louvain, March 23, 1606. 

Lipsius was the master of an epigrammatic and 
fascinating Latin style, and his writings were al- 
waysreadable. His great favourite of the classical 
authors was Tacitus, the whole of whose writings 
he could repeat from memory, and used to offer to 
do so with a dagger at his breast to stab him if 
he made a single error. His range as a scholar, 
however, was limited. He knew little Greek, 
though ostentatiously parading Greek quotations 
in his Latin letters, and he was wholly un-Cicero- 
nian in his Latinity. He had no ear for metre 
and cared little for the poets. His general knowl- 
edge of classical antiquity was also comparatively 
slight. Nevertheless, he was ranked among the 
most noted scholars of his age, and with Scaliger 
and Casaubon formed the so-called “Triumvirate.” 
His chief strength lay in his knowledge of the 
Roman histories and of Roman antiquities in the 
narrow sense of the word. His two most elab- 
orate works are his edition of Tacitus (1574), which 


| was five times revised by him, the last edition ap- 


pearing in 1606; and of Seneca (Antwerp, 1605), 
The former work is almost epoch-making in the 
completeness and elaboration of its exhaustive 
commentary. He also edited Valerins Maximus 
(Antwerp, 1585) and Velleius Paterculus (Leyden, 
1591, and 1607). His complete works appeared in 4 
vols. at Antwerp in 1637, reprinted at Wesel in 
1675 with his life by Le Mire. A bibliographical 
list of forty-eight separate publications is given 
by Nicéron in his Mémoires, xxiv. p. 118. See De 
Reiffenberg, De Justi Lipsi Vita et Scriptis (Brussels, 
1823); and L. Miiller, Geschichte d. class. Phil. in den 
Niederlanden, pp. 249 foll. (Leipzig, 1869). 


Liquentia. The modern Livenza, a river in 
Venetia, in the north of Italy, flowing into the 
Sinus Tergestinus, 


Liris. The modern Garigliano, more anciently 
called CLANIS or GLANIS; one of the principal 
rivers in Central Italy, rising in the Apennines 
west of Lake Fucinus, flowing into the Sinus 
Caietanus near Minturnae, and forming the boun- 
dary between Latium and Campania. Its stream 
was sluggish, whence the Liris quieta aqua of Hor- 
ace (Carm. i. 31). 


_Lissus (Avvods). A town in the south of Dalma- 
tia, at the mouth of the river Drilon, founded by 
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Dionysius of Syracuse, B.c. 385, and possessing a 
strongly fortified acropolis called Acrolissus, which 
was considered impregnable. 


Lista. The old capital of the Aborigines, in the 
country afterwards settled by the Sabines. The 
town was surprised by the Sabines in an expedi- 
tion by night, and the inhabitants were driven out 
(Dion. Hal. i. 14). 


Lita. Now Litani; a river of Syria rising near 
Heliopolis (Baalbek) and emptying into the Medi- 
terranean a little north of Tyre. 

Litai. See ATE. 


Litana Silva. A large forest on the Apennines 
in Cisalpine Gaul, southeast of Mutina. Here the 
Romans were defeated by the Gauls in B.c. 216. 
The modern name is Silva di Luge. 

Liternum or Linternum. The modern Patria; 
a town on the coast of Campania, at the mouth of 
the river Clanis or Glanis, which in the lower part 
of its course takes the name of LITERNUS, and which 
flows through a marsh to the north of the town, 
called Lirerna Patus. It was to this place that 
the elder Scipio Africanus retired when the trib- 
unes attempted to bring him to trial, and here he 
is said to have died. 

Litterarum Obligatio. See OBLIGATIO. 

Little Iliad. See LESCHEs. 

Liturgia (Aecrouvpyia —i. e. “service performed 
for the public”). A term applied at Athens to ei- 
ther an ordinary or extraordinary service, which 
the State imposed on its wealthier citizens in ac- 
cordance with a regular rotation. The ordinary 
services, which citizens whose property amounted 
to more than three talents ($3500) were required to 
perform, are: (1) The CHOREGIA (xopnyia), the 
most expensive service of this kind, involving the 
equipment of a chorus (q. v.) for its musical compe- 
titions at public festivals, which were accompanied 
by theatrical and musical performances. (2) The 
GYMNASIARCHIA (yupvactapxia), which imposed the 
obligation of training in the Gymnasia the com- 
petitors for the gymnastic contests, supplying 
them with proper diet while they were in train- 
ing, and providing at the games themselves for 
the requisite arrangement and decoration of the 
scene of the contest. The most expensive type 
of this form of service was the lampadarchy (Aap- 
nadapyia), the equipment of the torch race (q. v.), 
which in one instance (recorded in Lysias, Or. 21, 
§ 3) cost twelve minae ($200). (3) The ARCHITHEO- 
RIA (apyiOewpia), or superintendence of the sacred 
embassies (Gewpia:), sent to the four great national 
festivals, or to Delos and other holy places. In 
this case the State contributed part of the ex- 
pense. There were other liturgies confined to the 
separate tribes and demes, such as the entertain- 
meat of members of the clan on festal occasions. 

The most expensive of all was the extraordinary 
liturgy called the TRMRARCHIA (rpinpapyia), which 
was necessary mainly in times of war. This in- 
volved the equipment of a ship of war, and was re- 
quired of the wealthiest citizen only. Before the 
Persian Wars the equipment of the forty-eight to 
fifty ships of the Athenian navy of that time de- 
volved on the naucrariae (q. v.). “When the num- 
ber of the fleet was increased, the necessary number 
of trierarchs was nominated in each year by the 
strategi. The State provided the vessel—i. e. the 
hull and mast; and every trierarch had to fit out 
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this vessel with the necessary equipment, to keep 
it in readiness for the year, and to man it with a 
complete crew of oarsmen and others. The State 
supplied pay and provision for the crew, though the 
sum paid did not always suffice for the purpose; it 
afterwards supplied the furniture of the vessel also. 
To lighten the expense, which amounted to be- 
tween forty minae and a talent (9665-$1180), it be- 
came allowable, about B.C. 411, for two persons to 
share it. Afterwards, in 358, twenty symmoriae 
(q. Vv.) were instituted—i. e. companies consisting 
of sixty citizens each, with a committee of the 300 
wealthiest citizens at their head; the 300 distrib- 
uted the expense over the individual symmoriae 
in such sort that the cost of a single trireme was 
shared by a greater or less number of citizens. 
Lastly, about B.c. 340, the incidence of the burden 
was regulated by a law introduced by Demosthe- 
nes, whereby all citizens, with the exception of the 
poorer classes, bore the expense in proportion to 
their property. Thus property (or rather taxable 
capital) amounting to ten talents imposed the ob- 
ligation of equipping one vessel, twenty talents 
two vessels, and so on. Those who had less than 
ten talents were to club together and to make up 
that amount among them. 

The time of service lasted, as has been already 
stated, for one year. On its expiration, the trier- 
arch, who had looked after the vessel, was respon- 
sible to the Logistae (q. v.) for the condition of the 
vessel, and had to hand in his account of the ex- 
penditure of the sums paid by the State. Another 
board, the epimeletae of the neoria (the inspectors 
of the dock-yards), superintended the regular 
fulfilment of the duties of the trierarchs, and 
were armed for this purpose with compulsory 
powers. 

No one was compelled to undertake more than 
one liturgy at the same time, or two in two im- 
mediately successive years. The only persons ex- 
empt from the trierarchy were the archons, un- 
married heiresses, and orphans up to the end of 
the first year after they had come of age. The ob- 


ligation to see that the liturgy was discharged in 
each particular case fell on the tribe concerned. If 
any one considered that he had been unfairly chosen 
for this duty, and a wealthier person passed over, 
he could resort to the form of challenge to exchange 
See the 


properties known as the antidosis (q. Vv.) 
introduction to the oration of Demos- 
thenes, Adv. Leptinem, in the edition 
of Sandys, pp. ii.—xviii.; and Wolf’s 
Prolegomena to the same oration. 
Lituus. A word probably con- 
taining the root of clino, kdive, and. 
hence =(e)lituus, “the bent instru- 
ment.” (1) The crooked staff used 
by the Roman augurs. With it they 
divided the expanse of heaven for 
purposes of divination, as explained 
in the articles AUGUR; DIVINATIO; 
TrempLuM. It is probably the orig- 
inal of the archiepiscopal crosier of 
the Roman Church. On the deriva- 


Augur with Li- 


tion, see Miiller, Die Htrusker,iv.1,5, — tuus. (I ade i- 
‘ ; m n. 
An alternative etymology makes it rue oe 


from litare, “to get good omens.” 

(2) A trumpet slightly curved at the end (Gell. 
y. 8). It differs from both the tuba, which was 
straight, and the cornu, which was spiral. The 
litwus was chiefly used for cavalry-signals. 


LITYERSES 


Lituus or Trumpet. 


Lityerses (Airvépons). A son of Midas, said to 
have lived at Celaenae in Phrygia and to have 
forced all strangers who passed his fields to work 
at his harvest. If they failed to surpass him, he cut 
off their heads and hid their bodies in the sheaves, 
over which a reaping-song was sung. Heracles 
overcame him and killed him. His memory was 
preserved in a harvest-song called Lityerses (Suidas, 
s.v.3 Schol. ad Theocr. x. 41). 


Livia. (1) A sister of M. Livius Drusus, the cel- 
ebrated tribune, B.c. 91. She was married first to 
M. Porcius Cato, by whom she had Cato Uticensis, 
and subsequently to Q. Servilius Caepio, by whom 
she had a daughter, Servilia, the mother of M. Bru- 
tus, who killed Caesar. (2) Livia DRustL1a, the 
daughter of Livius Drusus Claudianus. She was 
married first to Tib. Claudius Nero, and afterwards 
to Augustus, who compelled her husband to di- 
vorce her in B.c. 38. She had already borne her 
husband one son, the future emperor Tiberius, and 
at the time of her marriage with Augustus was six 
months pregnant with another, who subsequently 
received the name of Drusus. She never had any 
children by Augustus, but she retained his aftec- 
tion till his death. On the accession of her son 


(Fabretti. ) 


Livia, wife of Augustus. 


(Naples Museum.) 


Tiberius to the throne, she at first attempted to 
obtain an equal share in the government; but 
this the jealous temper of Tiberius would not 
brook, and he commanded her to cease meddling 
in public affairs. From that time he showed tow- 
ards her only hatred, refusing even to visit her 
when she was dying. She died in a.p, 29, at the 
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age of 82 or 86. (3) Lrvit1a, the wife of the 
younger Drusus, son of the emperor Tiberius. She 
was seduced by Seianus, who persuaded her to 
poison her husband, a.p. 23. (4) IuLta LivIL1a, 
daughter of Germanicus and Agrippina. See IuLia. 


Livia Gens. An important plebeian gens at 
Rome, whose most distinguished names are those 
of Drusus (q. v.) and Salinator (q. v.). 


Liviae Leges. Laws proposed by M. Livius 
Drusus, a tribune, B.c. 92, about transplanting 
colonies to different parts of Italy and Sicily, and 
granting corn to poor citizens at a low price; also, 
that the iudices should be chosen indiscriminately 
from the senators and equites, and that the allied 
States of Italy should be admitted to the freedom 
of the city. Drusus was a man of great eloquence 
and of the most upright intentions; but, endeav- 
ouring to reconcile those whose interests were dia- 
metrically opposite, he was crushed in the attempt, 
being murdered by an unknown assassin in his 
own house, upon his return from the Forum, ainid 
a number of clients and friends. No inquiry was 
made about his death. The States of Italy con- 
sidered this event the signal for a revolt, and en- 


| deavoured to extort by force the privileges which 


they could not obtain voluntarily. Above 300,000 
men fell in the contest in the space of two years. 
At last the Romans, although upon the whole they 
had the advantage, were obliged to grant the free- 
dom of the city, first to the allies, and afterwards 
to all the States of Italy (Vell. Patere. ii. 13 foll.; 
Flor. iii. 18). 

Livius. (1) ANDRONIcus. An early writer who 
is regarded as the founder of Roman epic and dra- 
matic poetry. He was by birth a Greek of South- 
ern Italy, and was brought as a slave to Rome, 
after the conquest of Tarentum in B.c. 272, while 
still a young man. His master, a Livius (perhaps 
Livius Salinator), whose name he bears, gave him 
his liberty, and he became an instructor in the 
Greek and Latin languages. This employment 
probably gave occasion for his translation of the 
Odyssey into Saturnian verse, which, in spite of its 
imperfections, remained a school-book in Rome for 
centuries. The first verse runs as follows: 


‘“Virum mihi, Camena, insece versutum.’’ 


In B.c. 240 he brought upon the Roman stage the 
first drama composed after a Greek model, and 
with such success that thenceforward dramatic 
poetry was well established in Rome. According 
to ancient custom he appeared as an actor in his 
own pieces. His dramatic compositions, tragedies, 
and comedies were faithful but undoubtedly im- 
perfect translations of Greek originals. He at- 
tempted lyric poetry also, for he was commissioned 
by the State to write a march in honour of Inno 
Regina. Scanty remains of his works are all that 
have come down to us; and these are collected by 
Ribbeck in his Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Frag- 
menta (Leipzig, 1873), and Bihrens, Frag. Poetarum 
Romanorum, pp. 37-43 (Leipzig, 1886). See, also, 
Wordsworth’s Fragments and Specimens of Early 
Latin (Oxford, 1874). (2) Trrus. One of the great- 
est and certainly the most popular of the Roman 
writers of history. He was born at Patavium 
(B.C. 59), of good family, and, after being carefully 
educated, betook himself early (before B.c. 31) to 
Rome, where he soon became acquainted with the 
most distinguished men of the day. Even Augus- 
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tus entertained friendly relations towards him in 
spite of his openly expressed republican convic- 
tions, for which he called him a partisan of Pom- 
pey. He does not seem to have taken public office, 
but to have lived exclusively for literature. He 
was esteemed by his contemporaries so highly that 
a Spaniard is said to have travelled from Gades 
(Cadiz) to Rome merely to see him (Pliny, Epist. ii. 
3). He died in his native town in a.p. 17.. He 
must have begun his great historical work between 
B.C, 27 and 25; if can only have been completed 
shortly before his death, as he did not publish the 
first twenty-one books until after the death of 
Augustus (A.D. 14). It recounts the history of 
Rome in 142 books, extending from the foundation 
of the city (whence the title 4b Urbe Condita Libri) 
to the death of Drusus (4.p.9). His own death 
must have prevented its continuation to the death 
of Augustus, as he doubtless had proposed. He 
published the work, called by himself Annales 
(xlili. 13), from time to time, in separate parts, ar- 
ranging his material—at least for the first ninety 
books—as far as possible in decades (portions con- 
sisting of ten books), and half-decades; the division 
into decades was, however, first carried through 
in the fifth century, probably for convenience of 
handling so vast a series of books. There still re- 
main only the first decade (to B.c. 293), the third, 
fourth, and half of the fifth decade (218-167); and of 
the remainder, with the exception of a fairly large 
portion of the ninety-first book, only inconsider- 
able fragments. We also possess from an unknown 
pen, epitomes (periochae) of all the books except 
136 and 137,and a scanty extract from the account 
of the portents (prodigia), which appeared in B.c. 
249 and following year. Thisis by acertain Iulius 
Obsequens, and perbaps dates from the fourth cen- 
tury. 

Livy’s importance rests more on the magnitude 
of his patriotic undertaking and the charm of his 
style than on his acquisitions as a scientific his- 
torian. He is, in fact, best regarded as a remark- 
able story-teller, who possessed a diction almost 
perfect in its way, and an unnsual power of graphic 
narrative. For writing history, however, he had 
no special training, and his knowledge of Roman 
law and of the Roman military system was but 
slight. In selecting his authorities, also, he showed 
little discrimination, basing his judgment of them 
on @ priori assumptions. Thus he follows Vale- 
rius Antias in the first decade with no mistrust (ef. 
vii. 36; ix. 27, 37, 43), but later denounces him as a 
falsifier (xxvi. 49; xxx. 19; xxxiii. 10, etc.). He 
does, however, use Polybius, besides Licinius 
Macer, Quadrigarius, and Caelius Antipater, but 
often draws different portions of his narrative 
from conflicting accounts, so that there are fre- 
quent inconsistencies to be noticed. It is evident 
that he had never read the Leges Regiae or even 
many important laws of later times. His purpose, 
however, was not at all to write a critical history, 
but rather, by a lively and brilliant narrative, to 
rekindle the patriotic spirit among his countrymen 
and to inspire them with a desire to emulate the 
deeds of their heroic ancestors. From this stand- 
point, his history deserves the highest praise, and 
justly won for him the name of “the Roman He- 
yodotus.” The only criticism of any account that 
has come down to us is that of Asinins Pollio re- 
corded by Quintilian (i. 5,56 and viii. 1, 3), which 
charges the historian with displaying in his writings 
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a certain Patavinity (Patavinitas, from. Patavium, 
Padua, Livy’s birthplace). Just..whati this criti- 
cism was meant to imply is not clearly known. It 
may have been intended to characterize the style 
as being more florid than was consistént with thé 
reserve of a Roman gentleman, or. it ‘may refer to 
the presence of provincialisms, which we are ‘not, 
now able to detect as such. It may; as ‘some think} 
have marked the enthusiasm of the writer as ops 
posed to the polished and self-contained wrbanitas 
of the metropolis. On this point, see Wiedemann; 
De Patavinitate Livii (Gorlitz, 1848454); and Moritz 
Haupt, Opuscula, ii, 69. try ( Any 

Of Livy’s history, the first decade. (books one te’ 
ten) is entire. It embraces ‘the’ period, from the 
foundation of the city to the: year‘B.¢, 294, when! 
the subjugation of the Samirites (mayi be said to 
have been completed. The secdnd de¢ade (books 
eleven to twenty) is altogether lost:: : Ih embraced 
the period from 294 to 219, comprising an account, 
among other matters, of the invasion of Pyrrhus 
and of the First Punic War.:: The third’ decade 
(books twenty-one to thirty) is.entires It embraces 
the period from 219 to 201, comprehending thé 
whole of the Second Punie War. ‘The fourth dec+ 
ade (books thirty-one to forty) is éutiré,and also: 
one half of the fifth (books forty-one to forty-five)s 
These fifteen books embrace the period from 201) 
to 167, and develop the. progress.:ofsthe Roma 
arms in Cisalpine Gaul, in Macedonia; Greece, and 
Asia, ending with the triumph of Aemilins Paulzs. 
Of the other books nothing: remaius;:.except in 
considerable fragments, the most!: notable beings 
a few chapters of the ninety-first book, éoncerniug 
the fortunes of Sertorius. The: composition of so) 
vast a work necessarily occupied niahy years; and 
we find indications which throw,spme light upon 
the epochs when different sections: were composed, 
Thus, in the first book (ch. 19), it,is,stated that the 
temple of Ianus had been closed. twice, only since. 
the reign of Numa—for the: first. time in the con- 
sulship of T. Manlius (B.C. 235), a few years after 
the termination of the First, Punic War;, for the 
second time by Augustus Caesar, after the battle 
of Actium, in 29. But we know that it was shut 
again by Augustus, after the conquest of the Can- 
tabrians, in 25; and hence it is'évident that the 
first book must have been written between the 
years 29 and 25. Moreover, since the last book 
contained an account of the death of Drusus, it is 
evident that the task must have been spread over 
seventeen years, and probably occupied a much 
longer time. 

The discovery of the lost books of Livy has been 
a dream of scholars for many centuriés, and may 
yet be realized. In the sixteenth century a com- 
plete Livy was reported to be in existence in a 
monastery in Denmark, where two travellers inde- 
pendently professed to have seen it ; but inquiry 
failed to verify the claim. 

Among the most famous MANUSCRIPTS of Livy 
now in existence are a Codex Mediceus and a Co. 
dex Parisinus, each of the eleventh century. Por- 
tions of bks, iii—vi. are preserved in a very old pal- 
impsest at Verona. The third decade is preserved 
in a MS. now in Paris (the Codex Puteaneus) of the 
eighth century, and in a Mediceus of the eleventh 
century. The fourth decade is known from a Co- 
dex Moguntinus (Mayence), now Jost, and from a 
MS. at Bamberg. What is preserved of the fifth 
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decade is in a sixth-century MS. at: Vienna. 


LIXAE 


The editio princeps of Livy appeared at Rome 
about 1469 (bks, xxxiii. and xli.—xlv. omitted). 
The first critical edition was that of J. F. Grono- 
vius (Leyden, 1645). Great editions are those of 
Drakenborch with variorum notes and supplements 
(7 vols. Amsterdam, 1738-46; reprinted at Stutt- 
gart, 1820-28, and edited by Bekker and Raschig, 
Berlin, 1829 foll.); Madvig, Ussing, and Luchs, 
not yet finished (Berlin, 1888 foll.); and Weissen- 
born and Miiller, with German notes (Berlin, 1867- 
1888). Good editions of separate portions are the 
following: Bk. i., by Seeley (Oxford, 1876), Purser 
(Dublin, 1881), Stephenson (London, 1886); bk. iv., 
Stephenson (London, 1890); bk. v., Whibley (Lon- 
don, 1890), Prendeville, 13th ed. (London, 1890) ; 
bks. v.-vii., Cluer and Matheson (London, 1881); 
bks. vii.-vili., Luterbacher (Leipzig, 1890); bks. 
xxi._xxii., Lord (Boston, 1891); bks. i., xxi.—xxii., 
Westcott (Boston, 1891); bks. xxi—xxv., Harant 
(Paris, 1886); bks, xxvi.-xxx., Riemann (Paris, 
1889). 

On Livy’s language, see Riemann, Ltudes sur la 
Langue et la Grammaire de Tite Live (Paris, 1884). 
There isa vast lexicon to Livy, preparing by Fiigner, 
of which in 1894 six parts had appeared. On the 
sources of Livy’s history, see Lachmann, De Fonti- 
bus Historiarum T. Livit (Gottingen, 1821); H. Pe- 
ter, Hist. Reliquiae, i. 89, 198, 225; and Kieserling, 
De Rerum Romanarum Scriptoribus Quibus T. Livius 
Usus Est (Berlin, 1858). 

There is a translation of the whole of Livy into 
Elizabethan English by Philemon Holland (Lon- 
don, 1600); of bks. xxi.—xxv., by Church and Brod- 
ribb (2d ed. London, 1890); and of the whole into 


German by Klaiber and Teuffel, in 6 vols. (2d ed. | oy the country of the Locrt OzOLAE, was bounded 


Stuttgart, 1854-56). See Hisroria. 

Lixae. Snutlers or traders who followed the 
Roman army (Livy, v.8; Hirt. Bell. Afr.75). They 
bought up the plunder taken by the soldiers, and 
sold their own wares to the troops at bazaars or 
booths (canabae) outside the camp. 


Lixus (A/fos). A city on the west coast of Mau- 


retania Tingitana in Africa, at the mouth of a river | 
It was a place of some com- | 


of the same name. 
mercial importance. 

Lobeck, CurisTIAN AuGusT. A distinguished 
Greek scholar, born at Naumburg, June 5, 1781. 
He was Corrector at Wittenberg, 1802; Professor 
Extraordinarins, 1810-14; and Professor Ordina- 
rius and Librarian at Kénigsberg, 1814-60. 
principal writings consist of contributions to the 
study of Greek grammar and mythology, including 
Paralipomena Grammaticae (2 vols. 1837); Aglao- 
phamus (2 vols. 1829); and Pathologiae Sermonis 
Graect Prolegomena (1843). The <Aglaophamus 
treats especially of the Orphic sect and litera- 
ture, and is a monument of accurate and exhaus- 
tive scholarship. He also edited some Greek 
texts, among them the Ajax of Sophocles, with a 
good commentary. See Bursian, Geschichte der 
class. Philologie in Deutschland, pp. 572-575, 711- 
713 (Berlin, 1883), 

Locatio Conductio. Letting and hiring; one 
of the four forms of Roman contract. (1) Locatio 
conductio rerum, the letting or hiring of anything 
that can be bought or sold. (2) Locatio conductio 
operarum, the letting or hiring of a free man for 
his services. See Gaius, iii. 142-147. 

Lochagus (\oxayds). The commander of a dé- 
xos. See Locnus. 
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Lochus (Adyos). The Greek designation of a 
body of foot soldiers. Among the Spartans it 
denoted in early times the largest divisions into 
which the whole population capable of bearing 
arms was grouped. Each of these (according to 


‘Thue. v. 66 and 68) comprised four wevtnxoortves of 


four éveporia each, an év@poria containing on an 
average thirty-two men. The name also denoted 
the individuals comprised therein. Later (Xen. 
Rep. Lac. ii. 4) it was the name of the four sub- 
divisions of a mora (q. v.). In Greek mercenary 
troops a lochus was a company of one hundred 
men under a separate commander. Several of 
these companies were united under the superior 
command of a orpatnyés (q. V-)- 

Locks. See CLAVIs. 

Locri (Aoxpoi), sometimes called LOCRENSES by 
the Romans. The inhabitants of two districts in 
Greece called Locris (Aoxpis). (1) EASTERN LOCRIS, 
extending from Thessaly and the pass of Thermopy- 
lae along the coast to the frontiers of Boeotia, and 
bounded by Doris and Phocis on the west. It was 
a fertile and well-cultivated country The north- 
ern part was inhabited by the Locri EPICNEMIDII, 
who derived their name from Mount Cnemis. The 
southern part was inhabited by the Locri OPUN- 
TU, who derived their name from their principal 
town, Opus. The two tribes were separated by 
Daphnus, a small slip of land, which at one time 
belonged to Phocis The Epicnemidii were for a 
long time subject to the Phocians, and were in- 
cluded under the name of the latter people; 
whence the name of the Opuntii occurs more fre- 
quently in Greek history. (2) WESTERN Locris, 


on the north by Doris, on the west by Aetolia, on 
the east by Phocis, and on the south by the Corin- 
thian Gulf. The country is mountainous, and for 
the most part unproductive. Mount Corax from 
Aetolia and Mount Parnassus from Phocis occupy 
the greater part of it. The Locri Ozolae were a 
colony of the Western Locrians, and were more un- 
civilized than the latter. They resembled their 
neighbours, the Aetolians, both in their predatory 
habits and in their mode of warfare. Their chief 
town was Amphissa. 

Locri Epizephyrii (Aoxpot ’Emedvpior). An 
ancient Greek city in Lower Italy, situated in the 
southeast of Bruttium, north of the promontory of 
Zephyrium, from which it was said to have de- 
rived its surname Epizephyrii, though others sup- 
pose this name was given to the place simply 
because it lay to the west of Greece. It was 
founded by the Locrians from Greece, B.c. 683. 
The inhabitants regarded themselves as descend- 
ants of Aiax Oileus; and as he resided at the town 
of Naryx among the Opuntii, the poets gave the 
name of Narycia Locri. For the same reason the 
pitch of Bruttinm is frequently called Narycia, 


| Locri was celebrated for the excellence of its laws, 


which were drawn up by Zaleucus soon after the 
foundation of the city. (See ZALEUCUS.) Near 
the town was an ancient and wealthy Temple of 
Persephoné, 

Locris. See Locrt. 


Loctili (dim. of locus). A small box, coffer, or 
casket with compartments, whence the word is 
used only in the plural. In Hor. Sat, 1. 6,74 the 
word is used of a schoolboy’s satchel and=capsa 
(q. Vv.) or theca. 


LOCULUS 


Loctilus. See COLUMBARIUM. 


Locupletes, also called apsipur. Roman free- 
holders of land who were included in the five 
classes of Servius as liable for summons to service 
or tributum (Cie. De Rep. ii. 22, 40). 

Locusta, or more correctly, Lucusta. A famous 
female poisoner, employed by Agrippina in poison- 
ing the emperor Claudius, and by Nero for dispatch- 
ing Britannicus. She was put to death in the reign 
of Galba (Tac. Ann. xii. 66; xiii. 15). 

Lodgings. See INsuxa. 


Lodix and Lodiciila (cayiov), A small, shaggy 
blanket used as a bed-covering (Suet. Aug. 83), or 
as a floor-covering (Petron. 20). 

Logeion (Aoyetoyv, ‘“speaking- place”). In the 
ancient theatre, the front of the stage occupied by 
the actors. In Latin it was called pulpitum. See 
THEATRUM. 

Logistae (\oyiorai, “auditors of accounts”), 
The name given at Athens to a board consisting 
originally of thirty, subsequently of ten members, 
who, in conjunction with another board, the ten 
evOvvor, and their twenty assessors, received from 
magistrates, at the expiration of their term of office, 
the accounts of their administration. (See EutHy- 
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with critical acumen. The logographers flourished 
from about B.c. 550 down to the Persian Wars. 
Their latest representatives extend, however, down 
to the time of the Peloponnesian War. When true 
history arose with Herodotus, they soon lapsed 
into oblivion, whence they were rescued in Alex- 
andrian days. Many of the works ascribed to 
them were, however, believed to be spurious, or at 
least interpolated. There remain fragments only of 
afew. The larger number of the historie writers 
who are described as logographers were Asiatic 
Greeks, e. g. Cadmus of Miletus, author of a history 
of the founding of Miletus and the colonization of 
Tonia (he lived about B.c. 540, and was considered 
the first writer of historic prose); further, Diony- 
sus of Miletus, a writer of Persian history ; Heca- 
taeus (q. v.) of Miletus (550-476); Xanthus of Sardis 
(about 496), a writer of Lydian history ; Hellani- 
cus (q.v.) of Lesbos (about 480-400); Charon of 
Lampsacus (about 456), a compiler of Persian his- 
tory and annals of his native town; Pherecydes 
of the Carian island Leros (died about B.c. 400), 
who lived at Athens, and in his great collection of 
myths in ten books treated chiefly of the early 
days of Attica. Some belonged to the colonies in 


the West—e. g. Hippys of Rhegium, at the time of 


N&£.) This was especially important with those mag- | 
istrates through whose hands public money passed. | 


Both boards were originally chosen by show of 
hands; later by lot. One member was elected from 
each gvAn; the assessors of the e%@uvor were ap- 
pointed by free choice. The logistae were the 


submitted their accounts 
the several details, notified, when necessary, those 
who were liable, and returned the accounts to the 
logistae, with a report on their merits. 
trates who had nothing to do with public money 
only gave an assurance to the logistae that they 
had received and paid nothing. 
were approved, and no charge was brought after 
the public proclamation by the logistae, they gave 
the magistrate his discharge. In the other alter- 
native they referred the case to a court of justice 
in which they were themselves presidents. The 
prosecution was intrusted to ten cvy7yopo, or coun- 
sel for the State, who were chosen by lot and sat 
with the logistae. The final decision rested with 
the Heliastic court. See HELIAEA. 

Logistica (Aoyiorixn, 8¢. TEXYN). The art of reck- 
oning. See NUMERI. 

Logographi (Acyoypador, i.e. writers in prose). 
The name given to the oldest Greek historians, 
who by their first attempts at disquisitions in 
prose marked the transition from narrative poetry 
to prose history (Thuc. i. 21). As in the case of 
epic poetry, so these earliest historical writings 
emanated from Ionia, where the first attempts at 
an exposition of philosophic reflections«in prose 
were made at about the same time by Pherecydes, 
Anaximander, and Anaximenes; and, in both cases 
alike, it was the Ionic dialect that was used, This 
class of writing long preserved in its language the 
poetic character which it inherited from its origin 
in the epic narrative. It was only by degrees that 
it approached the tone of true prose. It confined 
itself absolutely to the simple telling of its story, 
which was largely made up of family and local 
traditions. It never classified its materials from 
a more elevated point of view, or scrutinized them 


Magis- | 


If the accounts | 


the Persian War the oldest writer on Sicily and 
Italy. The only representative from Greece itself 
is Acusilatis of Argos in Boeotia, the author of a 
genealogical work. The scanty remains of the 
logographers are collected by Miiller in his Frag- 
menta Historicorum Graecorum (Paris, 1856). See 


supreme authority to whom outgoing magistrates | HISTORIA. 


The ev%Ovvoc examined | 


Loidorias Diké (Ao.dopias dikn). See KaknGo- 


RIAS DIKE, 

Lollia Paulina. A granddaughter of M. Lolli- 
us, mentioned below, and heiress to his immense 
wealth. She was married to C. Memmius Regulus; 
but the emperor Caligula sent for her, divorced her 
from her husband, and married her, and soon di- 
vorced her again. After Claudius had put to death 
his wife Messalina, Lollia was one of the candidates 
for the vacancy, but she was put to death by means 
of Agrippina. Pliny the Elder speaks of her mag- 
nificent jewels (H. N. ix. 58). 


Lollius, Marcus. A Roman who was consul, 
B.C. 21, governor of Gaul, B.c. 16, and appointed 
by Augustus as tutor to his grandson, C. Caesar, 
whom he accompanied to the East, B.c. 2. Horace 
addressed an Ode (iv. 9) to Lollins, and two Epis- 
tles (i. 2 and 18) to the eldest son of Lollius. 


Lonché (Adyx7). 


Londinium or Londinum. The modern Lon- 
don, the capital of the Cantii in Britain, originally 
situated on the southern bank of the Thames 
in the modern Southwark. It afterwards spread 
over the north side of the river, and was hence 
called a town of the Trinobantes. It is first men- 
tioned in the reign of Nero as a flourishing and 
populous town, much frequented by Roman mer- 
chants. It was taken and its inhabitants massa- 
cred by the Britons when they revolted under 
Boadicea, A.D. 62. The quarter on the north side 
of the river was surrounded with a wall and ditch 
by Constantine the Great or Theodosius, the Ro- 
man governor of Britain. This wall probably 
commenced at a fort near the present site of the 
Tower, and continued along the Minories to Crip- 
plegate, Newgate, and Ludgate. London was the 


A lance. See Hasta. 


LONGIMANUS 


Remains of a Roman Wall, London. 


central point from which all the Roman roads in 
Britain diverged. It possessed a Milliarium Au- 
reum, fromi which the miles on the roads were 
numbered; and a fragment of this Milliarium, the 
celebrated London. Stone, may be seen affixed to 
the wall of St; Swithin’s Church in Cannon Street. 


This is almost the only monument of the Roman | 


Londinium. still extant, with the exception of 
coins, tesselated pavements, and the like, which 
have been found buried under the ground. 


b 
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_ Roman Tesselated Pavement, London 


The Romani name Londinium represents the 
early Keltie Llyn din, “fort on the pool,” the pool 
being a widening of the Thames at this point. 
The British:London was probably a collection of 
huts, on a,dry spot surrounded by a marsh, and de- 
fended by an earthwork and a ditch. London is 
mentioned by Ptolemy (Aoydinior, ii. 3, 27), Tacitus 
(Ann. xiy. 38), Eumenius (Paneg. Const. 17), and 
Ammion. Mare. (xx: 1; xxviii. 3). See Besant, 
London (1892), 

Longimanys (the Roman rendering of Maxpo- 
xetp). A surname of Artaxerxes I. Plutarch states 
that this: appellation was given. him because his 
right hand was longer than his left; but Strabo 
says that he was so called from the extraordinary 
length of his arms, which, on his standing upright, 
could reach his knees. See ARTAXERXES. 

. Longinus. .: (1) Dionysius Cassrus (Aoyywos). 
A Greek rhetorician, born at Athens about A.D. 213, 
who studied Neoplatonism at Alexandria, and prac- 
tised as teacher: of philosophy, grammar (i. e. liter- 
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ary criticism), and rhetoric, 
in his native city, from about 
260, until the accomplished 
queen Zenobia of Palmyra 
summoned him as minister 
to her court. As he per- 
suaded her to resist the 
Roman yoke, the emperor 
Aurelian caused him to be 
executed after Zenobia’s 
overthrow in 273. He pos- 
sessed such an extent of 
learning that Eunapius 
called him a living library 
and a walking museum. 
His versatility is proved 
by compositions on philos- 
ophy, grammar, rhetoric, 
chronology, and literature. 
Of these, only fragments are 
extant, for example, the in- 
| troduction to a commentary on Hephaestion’s 
| handbook of metres, and a short Rhetoric incom- 
plete at the beginning. A brief treatise On the 
Sublime (Ilepi "Yrous), commonly ascribed to him, 
is more probably to be assigned to an unknown 
writer about the Christian era. It treats and 
illustrates by classic examples the characteristics 
of the lofty style from a philosophical and aes- 
thetic point of view. It is written in a vigorous 
manner. Good editions are those of Weiske (1820), 
Egger (1837), both with excellent notes; and Jahn 
(1867 ; revised by Vahlen, 1887). On the question 
of authorship, see Buchenau, De Scriptore Libri 
Ilepi vous (Marburg, 1849); Martens, De Libello 
Tlepi vous (Bonn, 1877); and Egger, Essai sur 
U Histoire de la Critique chez les Grecs (Paris, 1886). 
(2) See Cassius. 

Longobardi. 


Longiila. A town of the Volsci in Latium, not 
far from Corioli 


See LANGOBARDI. 


Longus (A\dyyos). A writer who probably lived 
in the third century A.D. He was the author ofa 
Greek pastoral romance, Daphnis and Chloé, in four 
books. It is considered the best of all ancient 
romances which have come down to us, on account 
of its deep and natural feeling, its grace of narra- 
tive, and the comparative purity and ease of its 
language. It has suggested many imitations by 
| Italian, Freneh, German, and English writers, the 
more famous being Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul 
et Virginie. The rare translation by John Day of 
the French version of Amyot was reprinted in 1890. 
The Greek text is edited by Hirschig with a Latin 
version in the Erotici Seriptores of the Didot collec- 
tion (Paris, 1856). Translation by Smith (London, 
1855). See NovELs AND ROMANCES. 


Longus, P. Consiprus._ A propraetor in Africa, 
who left his province shortly before the breaking 
out of the Civil War, B.c. 49, intrusting the govern- 
ment to Q. Ligarius. He returned to Africa soon 
afterwards, and held Adrumetum for the Pompei- 
an party. After the defeat of the Pompeians at 
Thapsus, he attempted to fly into Mauretania, 
but was murdered by the Gaetulians (Pseud. Caes. 
Bell. Afr. 93), 

Lophos (Adqdos). A helmet-crest See GALEA. 


Lorarii- Persons who wielded the thong (lo- 
rum) in the punishment of slaves. See SERVUS. 


LORICA 


Lorica. (1) The leathern corselet of the Ro- 
It consisted of thongs (lora) 
of shoe-leather faced 
with metal. These 
were fastened one upon 
another in such a way 
that they formed a 
covering for the body 
with two shoulder- 
pieces. Below the lat- 
ter a plate of iron 94 
inches square was 
placed over the region 
of the heart. Of the 
early citizen -soldiers, 
the more wealthy wore 
also coats of chain- 
armour (lorica hamata) 
and corselets of mail 
(lorica squamata), in 
which the joints were 
further covered with 
metal plates; the lat- 
ter were also worn by the praetorians in imperial 
times. (2) The breastworks on walls and on re- 
doubts. 

Lorium or Lorii. A small place iv Etruria on 
the Via Aurelia, where Antoninus Pius was brought 
up and where he died. 

Lor¥ma (ra Awpupa). A city on the southern 
coast of Caria, opposite Ialysus in Rhodes. 

Lotis. A nymph, who, to escape the embraces 
of Priapus, was metamorphosed into a tree, called 
atter her lotus (Ovid, Met. ix. 347). 

Lotophagi (Awropayo.—i. e. lotus-eaters). Ho- 
mer, in the Odyssey, represents Odysseus as com- 
ing in his wanderings to a coast inhabited by a 
people who fed upon a fruit. called lotus, the taste 
of which was so delicious that every one who ate 
it lost all wish to return to his native country. 
Afterwards, in historical times, the Greeks found 
that the people on the north coast of Africa, be- 
tween the Syrtes, used to a great extent, as an ar- 
ticle of food, the fruit of a plant which they iden- 
tified with the lotus of Homer, and they called 
these people Lotophagi (Herod. iv. 177). They 
carried on a commercial intercourse with Egypt 
and with the interior of Africa by the very same car- 
avan routes which 
are used to the pres- 
entday. The legend 
in the Odyssey sug- 
gested Tennyson’s 
exquisite poem, The 
Lotus Eaters. 

Lotus (Aoerés). 
The lotus. (1) A 
plant known to bot- 
anists as the Zizy- 
phus lotus, or jujube. 
See LOTOPHAGI. (2) 
A species of water- 
lily (Nymphaea lotus) 
found on the Nile 
and regarded by the 
ancient Egyptians 
as sacred. It ap- 
pears as a symbol ; ; 
of the Egyptian deities and is very prominent in 
works of art, especially in the capitals of columns, 


man legionary. 


Legionary with Lorica. 
of Severus.) 


(Arch 


(Goodyear. ) 


Lotus Capital. 
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the prows of vessels, etc. See Goodyear, 4 Gram- 
mar of the Lotus (N. Y, 1892). 


Loutron (Aourpéy). See BALNEAR. 


Loxias (Aofias). A title given to Apollo as the 
god of oracles, from the base of \éyew or perhaps 
from Adé&a. 


Lua, also called Lua Mater or Lua Saturni. 
One of the early Italian divinities, to whom were 
dedicated the arms taken in battle (Gell. xiii. 23, 1). 


Luca. The modern Lucca; a Ligurian city in 
Upper Italy, at the foot of the Apennines and on 
the river Ausus, northeast of Pisae. 


Lucani. The inhabitants of Lucania. 
CANIA. 

Lucania. A district in Lower Italy, bounded 
on the north by Campania and Samnium, on the 
east by Apulia and the Gulf of Tarentum, on the 
south by Bruttium, and on the west by the Tyr- 
rhene Sea. It was separated from Campania by 
the river Silarus, and from Bruttium by the river 
Laus. Lucania was celebrated for its excellent 
pastures; and its oxen were the finest and largest 
in Italy. Hence the elephant was at first called 
by the Romans a Lucanian ox (Lucas bos). The 
coast of Lucania was inhabited chiefly by Greeks, 
whose cities were numerous and flourishing. The 
interior of the country was originally inhabited by 
the Chones and Oenotrians. The Lucanians prop- 
er were Samnites, a brave and warlike race, who 
left their mother country and settled both in Lu- 
eania and Bruttium. They not only expelled or 
subdued the Oenotrians, but they gradually ac- 
quired possession of most of the Greek cities on 
the coast. They were subdued by the Romans 
after Pyrrhus had left Italy.~ The chief cities of 
Lucania were Heraclea, Metapontum, Thurii, Elea 
or Velia, Paestum (Posidonia), and Buxentum. 


Lucanica. A sort of sausage, a favourite article 
of food among the Lucani. Its composition is given 
by Apicius (ii. 4). 

Lucanus, OCELLUS. See OCELLUS. 


Lucanus, M. ANNAEUS, usually called LUCAN, a 
Roman poet, was born at Corduba in Spain, a.p. 
39. His father was L. Annaeus Mella, a brother 
of M. Seneca, the philosopher. Lucan was carried 
to Rome at an early age, where his education was 
superintended by the most eminent preceptors of 
the day. His talents developed themselves at a 
very early age, and excited such general admira- 
tion as to awaken the jealousy of Nero, who, una- 
ble to brook competition, forbade him to recite in 
public. Stung to the quick by this prohibition, 
Lucan embarked in the famous conspiracy of Piso, 
was betrayed, and, by a promise of pardon, was 
induced to turn informer. He began by denounc- 
ing his own mother, Acilia or Atilia, and then re- 
vealed the rest of his accomplices without reserve. 
He received, however, a traitor’s reward, After 
the more important victims had been despatched, 
the emperor issued a mandate for the death of 
Lucan, who, finding escape hopeless, caused his 
veins to be opened. When, from the rapid effu- 
sion of blood, he felt his extremities becoming 
cold, he began to repeat aloud some verses which 
he had once composed, descriptive of a wounded 
soldier perishing by a like death ; and, with these 
lines upon his lips, expired A.D. 65, in the twenty- 
sixth year of his age. 

Lucan wrote various poems, the titles of which 


See Lu- 
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are preserved, and also prose works; but the only 
extant production is an epic poem, in ten books, 
entitled Pharsalia, in which the progress of the 
struggle between Caesar and Pompey is fully de- 
tailed, the events, commencing with the passage 
of the Rubicon, being arranged in regular chro- 
nological order. The tenth book is imperfect, and 
the narrative breaks off abruptly in the middle of 
the Alexandrian War; but it is not known whether 
the conclusion has been lost, or whether the au- 
thor ever completed his task. The whole of what 
now remains was certainly not composed at the 
same time, for the different parts do not by any 
neans breathe the same spirit. In the earlier 
portions we find liberal sentiments expressed in 
very moderate terms, accompanied by open and al- 
most fulsome flattery of Nero; but as we proceed, 
the blessings of freedom are loudly proclaimed, 
and the invectives against tyranny are couched in 
language the most offensive, evidently aimed di- 
rectly at the emperor. The work contains great 
beauties and great defects. It is characterized by 
copious diction, lively imagination, and a bold and 
masculine tone of thought; but it is at the same 
time disfigured by extravagance, far-fetched con- 
ceits, and forced similes. The hero of the poem is 
Cato, of whom the following very famous line of 
Lucan is written : 


Victrix causa diis placuit sed victa Catoni. 


The oldest MS. of Lucan is a palimpsest, per- 
haps as early as the fourth century, the leaves of 
which are distributed between Vienna, Naples, 
and Rome. There are editions of the Pharsalia 
with notes by Grotius (Antwerp, 1614); Ouden- 
dorp (Leyden, 1728); Burmann (Leyden, 1740); 
Weber (3 vols. Leipzig, 1821-31); Lemaire (2 vols. 
Paris, 1830); and Haskins (London, 1889), It was 
translated into English verse by N. Rowe (London, 
1719); and there are German versions by Bothe 
(Stuttgart, 1855) and Krais (Stuttgart, 1863). On 
the style, etc., see Kérber, De Lucani Usu Syntacti- 
co (St. Petersburg, 1874); Berthold, De Elocutione 
Poetica (Grimma, 1879); and Obermeier, Sprachge- 
brauch des Lucanus (Munich, 1886). See also the 
introduction by Heitland to the edition of Has- 
kins cited above. 


Lucar. Money paid from the Roman treasury 
to the persons who presided over the ludi scaenici, 
as a contribution towards the expense. It was 
originally the money derived from the sacred 
groves (luci) ; but, because it was used for the ex- 
penses of the ludi, the word lucar usually bears the 
secondary meaning of money devoted to the pay- 
ment of actors, etc. (Tac. Ann. i. 77). By a regu- 
lation of Servius Tullius, on each death a piece of 
money had to be presented to the goddess Libiti- 
nae (lucar Libitinae, cf. Dionys. iv. 15), 


Lucceius. (1) Lucius. An old friend and neigh- 
bour of Cicero, was an unsuccessful candidate for 
the consulship with Iulius Caesar, in B.c, 60. He 
wrote a contemporaneous history of Rome, com- 
mencing with the Social or Marsic War. (2) Hir- 
rus. A tribune who in B.c. 53 proposed that 
Pompey be made dictator. He afterwards fought 
in the Civil War on the side of Pompey (Caes. B. C. 
Anvheyiee T1182). 

Lucenses. 

Lucéres. 
in Rome. 


See HISPANIA, p. 828. 


One of the three old patrician tribes 
See PATRICII. 
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Luceria. A city of Apulia, about twelve miles to 
the west of Arpi. It wasa place of great antiquity, 
and was said to have been founded by Diomedes. 


Liicerna (Avxvos). An oil-lamp. The Greeks 
and Romans originally used candles, but in later 
times candles were chiefly confined to the houses 
of the lower classes. A large number of ancient 
lamps have come down to us, the greater part of 
which are made of terra-cotta (rpoynAaror), but 
also a considerable number of bronze. Most of 
the lamps are of an oval form and flat upon the 
top, on which there are frequently figures in re- 
lief. In the lamps there are one or more round 
holes, according to the number of wicks (ellychnia) 


Dimyxos Lucerna. (Museo Borbonico, iv. 14.) 


burned in it; and as these holes were called, from 
an obvious analogy, puxrjpes or pvéac, literally, 
nostrils or nozzles, the lamp was also called mono- 
myxos, dimyxos, trimyxos, or polymyxos, according 
as it contained one, two, three, or a greater num- 
ber of nozzles or holes for the wicks. 

The next illustration of a lamp, with a figure 
of Silenus, represents one of the most beautiful 
bronze lamps that have yet been found. 


(Museo Borbonico, i. 10.) 


Lucerna. 


The lamps sometimes hung in chains from the 
ceiling of the room (Verg. Aen. i. 726), but gen- 
erally stood upon a stand. (See CANDELABRUM.) 
Sometimes a figure holds the lamp, which also ex- 
hibits the needle or instrument which served to 
trim the wick, and is attached to the figure by 
means of a chain. 

We read of lucernae cubiculares, balneares, tricli- 
niares, sepulerales, etc., which were named from 
the places where they were used, but were not dis- 
tinguished in their shapes. 

Having no contrivance like ours for consuming 
the smoke of their lamps, the ancients were much 
troubled by the resulting soot and smell. To ob- 
viate this they often used perfumed oils (Petron. 
ep See Becker-G6ll, Charicles, iii. 86; id. Gallus, 
ii. 390. 
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Lucianus (Aovkiavds), usually called Lucran. 
A Greek writer, born at Samosata, the capital of 
Commagené, in Syria. The dates of his birth and 
death are uncertain; but it has been conjectured, 
with much probability, that he was born about 
A.D. 120, and that he lived till towards the end of 
that century. We know that some of his more 
celebrated works were written in the reign of M. 
Aurelius. Lucian’s parents were poor, and he was 
at first apprenticed to his maternal uncle, who was 
a statuary. He afterwards became an advocate, 
and practised at Antioch. Being unsuccessful 
in this calling, he employed himself in writing 
speeches for others, instead of delivering them 
himself. But he did not remain long at Antioch ; 
and at an early period of his life he set out upon 
his travels, and visited the greater part of Greece, 
Italy, and Gaul. At that period it was customa- 
ry for professors of the rhetorical art to proceed to 
different cities, where they attracted audiences by 
their displays, much in the same manner as musi- 
cians or itinerant lecturers in modern times. He 
appears to have acquired a good deal of money as 
well as fame. On his return to his native coun- 
try, probably about his fortieth year, he aban- 
doned the rhetorical profession, the artifices of 
which, he tells as, were foreign to his temper. 
He now devoted most of his time to the composi- 
tion of his works. He still, however, occasionally 
travelled; for it appears that he was in Achaia 
and Ionia about the close of the Parthian War, 
160-165, on which occasion, too, he seems to have 
visited Olympia, and beheld the self-immolation 
of Peregrinus. About the year 170, or a little pre- 
viously, he visited the false oracle of the impostor 
Alexander, in Paphlagonia. Late in life he ob- 
tained the office of procurator of part of Egypt, 
which office was probably bestowed upon him by 
the emperor Commodus. 

The nature of Lucian’s writings inevitably made 
for him many enemies, by whom he has been paint- 
ed in the darkest colours. According to Suidas, 
he was surnamed “ the Blasphemer,” and was torn 
to pieces by dogs, as a punishment for his impie- 
ty ; but to this account no credence can be given. 
Other writers state that Lucian apostatized from 
Christianity ; but there is no proof in support of 
this charge; and the dialogue entitled Philopatris, 
which would appear to prove that the author had 
once been a Christian, was certainly not written 
by Lucian, and was probably composed in the 
reign of Julian the Apostate. 

As many as eighty-two works have come down 
to us under the name of Lucian; but some of these 
are spurious. The most important of them are his 
Dialogues. They are of very various degrees of 
merit, and are treated in the greatest possible va- 
nety of style, from seriousness down to the broad- 
est humour and buffoonery. Their subjects and 
tendency, too, vary considerably; for while some 
are employed in attacking the heathen philosophy 
and religion, others are mere pictures of manners 
without any polemic drift. Our limits only allow 
us to mention a few of the more important of these 
dialogues: The Dialogues of the Gods (Qeav Avddo- 
0), twenty-six in number, consist of short dramatic 
narratives of some of the most popular incidents 
in the heathen mythology. The reader, however, 
is generally left to draw his own conclusions from 
the story, the author only taking care to put it in 
the most absurd point of view.—In the Zeus Con- 
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victed (Zeds "EXeyxopevos) a bolder style of attack 
is adopted; and the cynic proves to Zeus’s face 
that everything being under the dominion of fate, 
he has no power whatever. As this dialogue shows 
Zeus’s want of power, so the Zeus the Tragedian 
(Zeds Tpaywdos) strikes at his very existence, and 
that of the other deities—The Bioy Updos, or 
Sale of the Philosophers, is an attack upon the an- 
cient philosophers. In this humorous piece the 
heads of the different sects are put up for sale, Her- 
mes being the auctioneer.— The Fisherman (‘AXtevs) 
is a sort of apology for the preceding piece, and 
may be reckoned among Lucian’s best dialogues. 
The philosophers are represented as having obtain- 
ed a day’s life for the purpose of taking vengeance 
upon Lucian, who confesses that he has borrowed 
the chief beauties of his writings from them.— 
The Banquet (Suprocwv) is one of Lucian’s most 
humorous attacks on the philosophers. The scene 
is a wedding feast, at which a representative of 
each of the principal philosophic sects is present. 
A discussion ensues, which sets all the philosophers 
by the ears, and ends in a pitched battle-—The M- 
grinus is also an attack on philosophic pride; but 
its main purpose is to satirize the Romans, whose 
pomp, vainglory, and luxury are unfavourably con- 
trasted with the simple habits of the Athenians. 

The more miscellaneous class of Lucian’s dia- 
logues, in which the attacks upon mythology and 
philosophy are not direct but incidental, or which 
are mere pictures of manners, contains some of his 
best. At the head must be placed Timon, which may 
perhaps be regarded as Lucian’s masterpiece.—The 
Dialogues of the Dead (Nekpixoi Acddoyor) are perhaps 
the best known of all Lucian’s works. The subject 
affords great scope for moral reflection and for satire 
on the vanity of human pursuits. Wealth, power, 
beauty, strength, not forgetting the vain disputa- 
tions of philosophy, afford the materials. Among 
the moderns these dialogues have been imitated 
by Fontenelle, Lord Lyttelton, and Walter Savage 
Landor.—The Icaro-Menippus is in Lucian’s best 
vein and a masterpiece of Aristophanic humour. 
Menippus, disgusted with the disputes and preten- 
sions of the philosophers, resolves on a visit to the 
stars for the purpose of seeing how far their theo- 
ries are correct. By the mechanical aid of a pair of 
wings he reaches the moon, and thence surveys the 
miserable passions and quarrels of men. Thence 
he proceeds to Olympus, and is introduced to the 
Thunderer himself. Here he is witness of the 
manner in which human prayers are received in 
heaven. They ascend by enormous vent-holes, and 
become audible when Zeus removes the covers. 
Zeus himself is represented as a partial judge, and 
as influenced by the largeness of the rewards prom- 
ised to him. At the end he pronounces judgment 
against the philosophers, and threatens in four 
days to destroy them all.—Charon is a much ad- 
mired dialogue, but of a graver turn than the pre- 
ceding. Charon visits the earth to see the course 
of life there, and what it is that always makes 
men weep when they enter his boat. Hermes acts 
as his cicerone. For his True History (AAnO)s 
‘Iaropla) and Asinus (AovKvos f "Ovos), See NOVELS 
AND ROMANCES. 

Lucian’s merits as a writer consist in his knowl- 
edge of human nature, his strong common-sense, 
the fertility of his invention, the raciness of his 
humour, and the simplicity and Attic grace of his 
diction. There was very much to justify his at- 
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tacks in the systems against which they were 
directed. Yet he establishes nothing in their 
stead. His aim is only to pull down; to spread a 
universal scepticism. Nor were his assaults con- 
fined to religion and philosophy, but extended to 
everything old and venerated, the poems of Homer 
and Hesiod, and the history of Herodotus. 

The best editions of Lucian are by Hemsterhuis 
and Reitz, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1743); by Lehmann, 
9 vols. (Leipzig, 1822-29); by Dindorf, with a Latin 
version, but without notes (Paris, 1840); critical 
text by Jacobitz (1874); Fritzsche (incomplete, 
1882-85); Sommerbrodt (in progress, 1892 foll.); 
select dialogues edited by Abbott (1877); Heitland 
(1878); and Jerram (1879). 


Lucifer or Phosphérus (Secdédpos, “the bring- 
er of light”). The name of the planet Venus, 
when seen in the morning before sunrise. The 
same planet was called Hesperus, Vesperugo, Ves- 
per, Noctifer, or Nocturnus, when it appeared in 
the heavens after sunset. Lucifer as a personifi- 
cation is called a son of Astraeus and Aurora or 
Eos, of Cephalus and Eos, or of Atlas By Philo- 
nis he is said to have been the father of Ceyx. He 
is also called the father of Daedalion and of the 
Hesperides. Lucifer is also a surname of several 
goddesses of light, as Artemis, Aurora, and He- 
caté. 

Lucilius, Gaius. (1) The creator of the Roman 
satire. He was born at Suessa Auruncorum, B.C. 
180, of good family; served in the Numantine War 
in Spain, under Scipio; and, returning to Rome, 
lived on familiar terms with that general and with 
his friend Laelius (Hor. Sat. ii.1). He was the ma- 
ternal uncle or (less probably) the maternal grand- 
father of Pompey the Great. He died at Naples, 
B.C; 103. 

It was Lucilius that first developed the satira, 
which had before his time been a name applied to 
miscellaneous verse (see SATIRA) into the form in 
which it is afterwards found in Horace, Persius, 
and Juvenal. He boldly and even fiercely assailed 
the faults of living contemporaries (Hor. Sat. i. 4, 
6; i.10,1; Pers. i.114; Juv. i. 165). Horace crit- 
icises him for the carelessness and haste with 
which he wrote, and which always left something 
to be desired. 

“Cum flueret Iutulentus, erat quod tollere velles.’’ 


Of his thirty books of satires, some 300 lines are 
preserved in a fragmentary state, giving us but a 
slight clue to his style and method; yet it is evi- 
dent that he was a boldly original, almost eccentric, 
genius. He affected a cosmopolitanism unusual in 
a Roman of his time. ‘TI write for the people of 
Cosentia and Tarentum and Sicily,” he says; and 
his Latin is liberally interlarded with Greek in a 
macaronic fashion. His vocabulary, in fact, is a 
very unusual one, abounding in strange words, dis- 
gusting expressions, and plebeian forms. 

The fragments are collected by L. Miiller (Leip- 
zig, 1872); Lachmann and Vahlen (Berlin, 1876); 
and Bihrens (Leipzig, 1886). See also L. Miiller’s 
Leben und Werke des Gaius Lucilius (Leipzig, 1876); 
and for the language, Fischer, De Vocibus Lucilianis 
(Halle, 1881). 

(2) Lucin1us Iuntror. Probably the author of a 
poem entitled Aetna (q. v.). He was procurator of 
Sicily and a friend of Seneca the philosopher, who 
addresses to him his Epistolae, Quaestiones Natura- 
les, and his De Providentia. 
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Lucilla. A daughter of the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and of Faustina, born a.p. 146. At the 
age of seventeen she was given in marriage to 
Lucius Verus, at that time commanding the Ro- 
man armies in Syria. Verus came as far as Eph- 
esus to meet her, and the union was celebrated in 
that city, but, habituated to debauchery, Verus 
soon relapsed into his former mode of life; and 
Lucilla, finding herself neglected, took a woman’s 
revenge, and entered on a career of similar licen- 
tiousness. Returning subsequently with her hus- 
band to Rome, she caused him to be poisoned 
there; and afterwards, in accordance with her 
father’s directions, contracted a second marriage 
with Claudius Pompeianus, an aged senator, of 
great merit and probity, Her licentious conduct, 
however, underwent no change, and she was ban- 
ished to the island of Capreae by her brother 
Commodus, against whom she had formed a con- 
spiracy Not long after, Commodus sent a centu- 
rion to her place of exile, who put her to death, in 
the thirty-eighth year of her age, A.D. 184 (Dio 
Cass. Ixxi. 1; lxxii. 4; Inl. Cap. Aurel. 7). 

Lucina. The goddess of light (lux), or rather 
the goddess that brings to light, and hence the 
goddess that presides over the birth of chil- 
dren. It was therefore used as a surname of both 
Tuno and Diana. Lucina corresponded to the 
Greek goddess Ilithyia (q.v.). See Hor. Carm. 


Saec. 15. 
Lucretia. See TARQUINIUS. 
Lucretilis. A mountain range in the country 


of the Sabines. It is now Monte Corrignaleto. 

Lucretius Carus, Tirus. A Roman poet and 
philosopher who was born probably in B.c. 98 or 
96; the year is uncertain. Of his birthplace and 
parentage nothing is known. St. Jerome is author- 
ity for the statement that he was made insane by 
a love-philter, and finally committed suicide, hav- 
ing composed some books in the intervals of his 
madness. According to Donatus, he died on the 
same day that Vergil assumed the toga virilis— 
October 15, B.c. 55. 

Lucretius left but one work, the De Rerum Na- 
tura, a didactic poem in six books containing in 
all nearly 7500 hexameter lines. The purpose of 
the poem is to set forth the Epicurean system 
of philosophy, particularly those portions dealing 
with the origin of the world and the operations 
of natural forces. The poet’s aim in writing was, 
as he tells us, to free men’s minds from the baneful 
influence of superstition and of the belief in the 
hereafter, to which he attributed the greater por- 
tion of the fears and troubles of life.” He endeay- 
oured to explain how, without the direction or 
intervention of supernatural agencies in any de- 
gree, all natural phenomena may be accounted for, 
In Book I, he lays down as fundamental truths 
the propositions that nothing can come from noth- 
ing, and that to nothing nought returns. The uni- 
verse is made up of matter and void, or space. It 
has no centre; for matter exists in infinite quan- 
tity, and space is without limit. Matter is com- 
posed of atoms, which are inconceivably minute, 
perfectly solid, and indestructible. Book II. is 
devoted to an elaborate discussion of the atoms, 
treating of their movements, shapes, and combi- 
nations. Sensation and feeling are declared to be 
an accident of atomic combination, a result of the 
coming together of atoms of certain shapes in cer- 
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tain ways. The subject of the third book is the 
mind and soul, which, according to the poet, are 
inseparably united and of material nature, being 
composed of the finest and roundest atoms. Many 
reasons are brought forward to prove that the soul 
perishes at the same time with the body. Book 
IV. deals with the phenomena of sense-perception. 
From the surface of all objects thin films of matter 
are continually flying off, preserving the general 
outline of that from which they come. These im- 
pinge upon our senses, and perception is an imme- 
diate result. Yet in the adaptation of the senses 
to their functions there is no evidence of design, 
no sign of creative intelligence. The fifth book 
sets forth the perishable nature of the world, its 
formation from a fortuitous concourse of atoms, 
the origin of life by spontaneous generation, the 
preservation of animal life in accordance with the 
law of the survival of the fittest, and the develop- 
ment of man in civilization out of a condition of 
brutish savagery. In Book VI. the poet attempts 
to explain the natural phenomena which seem 
most terrible and inexplicable, particularly thun- 
der and lightning, earthquakes, voleanic eruptions, 
the changes of the Nile, and the power of the 
magnet. The poem ends abruptly with a descrip- 
tion of the plague at Athens, and was evidently 
given to the world before it had received the final 
revision of the author. 

In the matter of the poem Lucretius followed 
closely the teachings of Epicurus, whom he re- 
vered as guide and master. 
spirit he laid more emphasis upon the reign of law 
in the universe than his teacher; but he made no 
contribution in the way of doctrine to the Epicu- 
rean system. Whether he intended to bring his 
work to a close with a presentation of the ethical 
views of Epicurus it is impossible to determine; 
but numerous references show that in these, also, 
the poet was fully in sympathy with his master. 
The form of the De Rerum Natura was perhaps 
suggested by that of the poem of Empedocles, On 
Nature. The thought and manner of expression 
reveal the influence of several Greek poets besides 
Empedocles (notably Homer and Euripides), and 
of the early Roman poets (particularly Ennius), as 
well as of Cicero’s Aratea. 
out bears the stamp of a marked individuality. 
Believing deeply himself in the mission of Epicu- 
reanism as a cure-all for human ills, Lucretius 
proclaimed its teachings with an almost religious 
fervor. Previous to his time this system of phi- 
losophy had received only scanty treatment in 
Latin, that, too, in barbarous prose. From the 
multitude of its technical details and the absence 
of a supernatural element, it seemed incapable of 
poetic handling. Nevertheless, Lucretius succeed- 
ed not only in presenting the main features of 
Epicurean physics and psychology with admirable 
clearness, but even in clothing them with a highly 
poetic form. There are, indeed, passages of un- 

-equal merit, and now and then the lack of the 
poet’s finishing touches becomes unpleasantly ap- 
parent; yet from beginning to end the poem carries 
the reader along with a kind of epic movement 
and interest. It possesses a unity and continuity 
inconsistent with the tradition that it was com- 
posed “in lucid intervals ;” still it is not impos- 
sible that the story of the poet’s insanity and self- 
destruction may reflect some tragic event of his 
life. The legend of the madness of Lucretius 
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was elaborated by Tennyson in a well-known 
poem, 

The De Rerwm Natura ranks not only as one of 
the finest poems in the Latin language, but also 
as undoubtedly the greatest didactic poem of all 
literature. It is masterly in its grasp and handling 
of the subject-matter, elevated in tone, and finely 
poetic in expression and suggestion. As an earnest 
attempt to adapt Epicureanism to the needs 
of the Roman life, the De Rerum Natura — 
apart from its value and inspiration as literature 
—is of especial interest at the present time, 
when atomic materialism under a new form is 
again challenging the attention of the philo- 
sophie world. Its doctrines form a curious and 
instructive parallel to those of the advocates of 
materialistic evolution, and sometimes foreshadow 
in a striking manner the conclusions of modern 
science. 

The existing manuscripts of Lucretius are all — 
derived from a single archetype, which has long 
since disappeared. From this at least three copies 
were made. One of these, a beautiful folio of the 
ninth century, is now at Leyden (called A by 
Munro). Another was the parent of a quarto MS. 
of the tenth century (B), also at Leyden, and of 
two others of which there are considerable frag- 
ments at Copenhagen and Vienna. The third copy 
was taken by Poggio to Italy in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and became the ancestor of the numerous 
Italian MSS. of the De Rerum Natura. The editio 
princeps of the poem was published about 1473 by 
Ferandus of Brescia. The most important of the 
early editions are the first Aldus (1500), edited by 
Avancius, the Jiunta (1512) by Candidns, and those 
by Lambinus (Paris, 1563; 2d ed. 1565; 3d ed. 1570, 
often reprinted). Recent editions are those by 
Lachmann (Berlin, 1850; 4th ed. of the text, 1871; 
of the commentary, 1882), Bernays (text, Leipzig, 
1852), Bockemiiller (text with commentary, 2 vols., 
Stade, 1873-74), Kelsey (text of Munro, with notes 
to Books L, III., and V., Boston, 1884), but espe- 
cially by H. A. J. Munro (text, commentary, trans- 
lation; 4th ed. 3 vols., London, 1886). For the 
poet’s philosophy, see Masson, The Atomic Theory 
of Lucretius contrasted with Modern Doctrines 
of Atoms and Evolution (London, 1884); Woltjer, 
Lucretii Philosophia cum Fontibus Comparata (Gron- 
ingen, 1877); Bruns, Lucrez- Studien (Freiburg, 
1884); Royer, Les Arguments du Matérialisme dans 
Lueréce (Paris, 1883); Lange, History of Material- 
ism, vol. i. For his language, see Holtze, Syntaxis 
Lucretianae Lineamenta (Leipzig, 1868); Stadler, De 
Sermone Lucretiano (Jena, 1869); Kiihn, Quaestiones 
Lucr. Grammaticae et Metricae (Breslau, 1869); 
Kraetsch, De Abundanti Dicendi Genere Lucretiano 
(Berlin, 1881). For his rank as a poet, see Sellar’s 
Roman Poets of the Republic (3d ed. 1889); Martha, 
Le Poeme de Lucréce—Morale, Religion, Science (Paris, 
4th ed. 1885). 

Lucrinus Lacus. Properly the inner part of 
the Sinus Cumanus or Puteolanus, a bay on the 
coast of Campania, between the promontory Mise- 
num and Puteoli, running a considerable way in- 
land. But ata very early period the Lucrine Lake 
was separated from the remainder of the bay by a 
dike eight stadia in length, and thus assnmed the 
character of an inland lake. Its waters still re- 


‘mained salt, and were celebrated for their oyster 


Behind the Lucrine Lake was another lake 
In the time of Augustus, 


beds. 
called Lacus AVERNUS. 
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Agrippa made a communication between Lake 
Avernus and the Lucrine Lake, and also between 
the Lucrine Lake and the Sinus Cumanus, thus 
forming out of the three the celebrated Julian 
Harbour. The Lucrine Lake was filled up by a 
volcanic eruption in 1538, when a conical mountain 
rose in its place, called Monte Nuovo. 


Lucullus, L. Licrntus. A Roman celebrated 
as the conqueror of Mithridates. He fought on 
the side of Sulla in the Civil Wars with the Marian 
party, was praetor B.C. 77, and consul in 74. In 
the latter year he received the conduct of the war 
against Mithridates, which he carried on for eight 
years with great success (see MITHRIDATES), but 
being unable to bring the war to a conclusion in 
consequence of the mutinous disposition of his 
troops, he was superseded in the command by 
Acilius Glabrio, B.c. 67. Glabrio, however, never 
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took the command; but in the following year (66) 
Lucullus had to resign the command to Pompey, 
who had been appointed by the Manilian law to 
supersede both him and Glabrio. On his return 
to Rome, Lucullus devoted himself to a life of in- 
dolence and luxury, and lived in a style of extraor- 
dinary magnificence. He died in B.c. 57 or 56. He 
was the first to introduce cherries into Italy, which 
he had brought with him from Cerasus in Pontus. 

The name of Lucullus became and has contin- 
ued proverbial for extravagant and studied lux- 
ury. His gardens in the suburbs of the city were 
extraordinary for their splendour; his villas at 
Tusculum and Naples were laid out with such 
lavish disregard of expense in constructing fish- 
ponds (piscinae), cutting through hills and rocks, 
and throwing out moles into the sea, that Pompey 
ealled him, in derision, “the Roman Xerxes.” His 
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domestic service was on a scale of equal magnifi- 
cence, A single dinner cost him $10,000. 

Lucullus was not, however, a mere sensualist. 
He collected a fine library, which was open to the 
public; he enjoyed the conversation of philoso- 
phers and scholars, and himself wrote a work on 
the history of the Marsic War, composed in Greek. 
He was also the patron of the poet Archias, the 
friend of Cicero. His life was written by Plu- 
tarch, and in it may be found many curious anec- 
dotes of this very remarkable and interesting man. 


Lucittmo. The title applied to the hereditary 
chiefs who ruled over each of the twelve indepen- 
dent tribes of the Etrurian nation. It would seem, 
also, to have been given to the eldest sons of noble 
families, who, by their right of primogeniture, 
would have a fairer claim to public offices and the 
honours of the State. The original Etruscan term 
was Lauchmeé, and hence among the Latin writers 
we sometimes meet with the form Luemo, as in 
Propertius (iv. 1,29). See Errurta ; TARQUINIUS. 


Ludi. A term applied to the various contests 
and spectacles held in the Roman Circus and am- 
phitheatre (ludi circenses) and those of the theatre 
(ludi scaenici) and stadium. 

Games were either public (publici) or private 
(privati). PUBLIC GAMES were originally ceremo- 
nials connected with religion, the oldest being the 
Equirria, in honour of Mars, and the Consualia, in 
honour of Consus. (See EQUIRRIA ; CONSUALIA.) 
Games were frequently exhibited in fulfilment of 
a vow (ludi votivi). Such were the seven great 
celebrations of the republican period—the Ludi 
Magui (or Maximi), the Ludi Plebeii, the Ludi Ce- 
reales, the Ludi Apollinares, the Ludi Megalenses, 
the Ludi Florales, and the Ludi Victoriae Sullanae. 
(See below.) Under the Empire many new games 
were introduced—in honour of the emperor’s birth- 
day (ludi natalicii) and games instituted at the 
conclusion of a great war (e. g. Judi Parthici, ludi 
Alemannici, ludi Sarmatici, ete.). 

PRIVATE GAMES were those given by private 
individuals, and not by the emperor or by the 
State. The most usual private games were the 
ludi funebres, celebrated on the ninth day after 
death, and hence called ludi novendiales. Private 
games were also given by persons of high rank on 
any occasion of public thanksgiving (ludi honora- 
rit.) Games given by the emperor for the benefit 
of invited guests alone were also classed as ludi 
privati. 

Games were given in the Cireus and amphithea- 
tre, or in the theatre. Those in the Circus were 
races (see CrRcUS); those in the amphitheatre 
were gladiatorial contests (see GLADIATORES), or 
beast-baiting (see VENATIONES). (For the theatri- 
cal games and contests, see COMOEDIA ; HISTRIO; 
Mimus; PANTOMIMUS; THEATRUM; TRAGOEDIA.) 
There were also contests imported from Greece 
and called agones, either musical or athletic in 
their nature, for which, see ATHLETAE ; CURSUS; 
HIPPODROMUS; PALAESTRA; PuGIL; STADIUM. 

The games originally lasted for one day only ; 
but in the later days of the Republic the duration 
of them was greatly extended —e. g. the Ludi 
Magni, or Romani, to sixteen days, the Ludi Ple- 
beii to fourteen, the Ludi Cereales to eight, ete. 
Under the Empire the games were often continued 
through the night—a custom which probably be- 
gan with the Floralia (Ovid, Fasti, v. 361 foll.), 
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The observance opened with a regular ritual, which 
was carefully carried out; and if it appeared that 
the instawratio had been in any way defective in 
form, the games were repeated (see Weissenborn 
on Livy, xxiii. 30, 16). The great games were ad- 
ministered by the consuls until B.c. 366, the date 
of the first creation of curule aediles, Down to 
the Empire, the praetors had charge of the Ludi 
Apollinares. The gladiatorial contests were fre- 
quently given under the direction of the quaes- 
tors. 

The cost of the games was partly defrayed by 
the State from a special fund (luear) originally 
formed from the income received from the sacred 
groves. The rest of the expense was borne by the 
giver of the games—i. e. the officials whose duty 
it was to administer them. The outlay was often 
so great as to deter many persons from aspiring 
to the curule offices (Dio Cass. liii. 2). Martial 
tells us that the chariot-races sometimes cost 400,- 
000 sesterces ($16,000). Symmachus spent nearly 
$400,000 in this way; and Justinian’s games cost 
$1,000,000. For an account of the magnificence 
of these exhibitions, see Calpurnius, Eel. vii.; Dio 
Cass. lxviii. 15; Gibbon, ii. 58-60; and Friedlin- 
der, Sittengeschichte, ii. 319 foll. (2d ed.). 

At the games, the emperor occupied a private 
box (cubiculum), and it is probable that seats were 
reserved by law for magistrates (consuls, praetors, 
tribunes, etc.) and priests and Vestals. Free seats 
were sometimes given in perpetuity to a distin- 
guished man and his descendants (Cic. Philipp. ix. 
7,16). At ordinary games seats were (1) sold by the 
exhibitor to those who wished to avoid the crush; 
(2) given by him to his friends and to those who had 
by law a right to reserved places; or (3) opened 
free to the general public. Tickets for the first 
class of seats were often secured by speculators 
(locarii) and sold at a considerable advance. In 
early times, slaves were not allowed to attend the 
games; but this prohibition was afterwards ei- 
ther withdrawn or ignored. Roman citizens were 
obliged to wear the toga at the games; magis- 
trates appeared in official costume. The exhibit- 
or often gave presents to the spectators in the 
shape of things to be scrambled for (missilia ). 
Cloaks could be worn over the toga in bad 
weather, and hats (causiae) as a protection from 
the sun. When the weather was bad and the 
wind so high that the awning (velarium) could 
not be used, the spectators were allowed to hold 
up their umbrellas (wmbracula). 

The following are the principal games men- 
tioned by the ancient writers: 

(1) Lupr ActriAct (“Axcria). Games in honour of 
the Actian Apollo, decreed by Augustus in B.C. 31 
after his victory over Antony at Actium. They 
consisted at Rome of horse-races, gymnastic con- 
tests, and occasionally of gladiatorial contests. 
They were held every fourth year (Dio Cass. li. 19). 
See ACTIA. ; ‘ 

(2) Lupr ApoLtrNarEs. Games established in 
B.C. 212, in accordance with a prophecy of the seer 
Marcius, in honour of Apollo, the averter of evil. 
They were originally ludi votivi, and were given by 
the praetor urbanus (Livy, xxv. 12,2). They were, 
to a large degree, a Greek festival. The decemviri 
sacris faciundis sacrificed with victims after the 
Greek fashion; the State supplied the victims, 
and also gave 12,000 asses to defray the expenses 
of the games, and the people aided with a small 
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subscription (Livy, xxv. 12, 12-14). The next year 
the praetor L. Calpurnius Piso proposed that the 
games should be vowed each year, and hence the 
Calpurnii have the head of Apollo on their denarii 
(Mommsen, Rom. Miinzwesen, pp. 580, 626). After 
this they were celebrated every year, but till B.c. 
208 on no definite day. In consequence of a pesti- 
lence in that year, the praetor P. Licinius Varus 
voted that they should be held every year on a 
fixed day. That day was July 13, which always 
continued to be the last day on which these games 
were held. The number of days gradually in- 
creased from one till it finally reached eight, or 
perhaps nine. They were, for the most part, the- 
atrical exhibitions from the very beginning (see 
the interesting story in Festus, s. v. Thymelici, p. 
326 Miiller); but sometimes there was a venatio, 
and Dio Cassius (xlviii. 33) speaks of a horse-race. 
In the Apollinarian games, held by Agrippa in B.c. 
40, two days were given to the games of the Cir- 
cus, during one of which the ludus Troiae was ex- 
hibited (Dio Cass. xlviii. 20). 

(3) Lupr AuGusTALES. See AUGUSTALES. 

(4) Lup Caprrouini. Livy states (v. 50, 4) that 
in the year B.C. 390 (better 388), after the defeat of 
the Gauls, on the motion of Camillus, a decree of 
the Senate was passed that Ludi Capitolini should 
be instituted, inasmuch as Iupiter, the best and 
greatest, had preserved his settlement and citadel 
in a serious crisis, and that the dictator M. Furius 
should appoint for that purpose a collegiwm, con- 
sisting of those who dwelt in the Capitol and cita- 
del (cf. Livy, v. 52, 11). As being administered by 
a collegium, the Capitoline games were like the 
Circensian games of the Fratres Arvales. After 
B.C. 384, when Marius Capitolinus was condemned, 
a motion was brought before the people that no 
patrician should dwell in the citadel or the Capi- 
tol (Livy, vi. 20, 3), so that from this time only ple- 
beians could be members of this collegium. 

For the guild of the Capitolini, see Cic. Q. Fr. 
ii. 5,2. They had magistri of their own. Preller 
(Rom. Myth. 202) thinks this is a very old festival 
in honour of Iupiter Capitolinus, so old that it 
was attributed to Romulus (cf. Tert. Spect. 5). A 
curious ceremony was performed at these Capito- 
line games, from their supposed connection with a 
triumph of Romulus over Veii; or, as Mommsen 
holds, with the capture of Veii by Camillus in B.c. 
396. An old man, who was considered to represent 
the king of Veii, was led through the Forum to the 
Capitol, dressed in regal attire and wearing a bulla 
suspended from his neck; anda herald accompany- 
ing him proclaimed the ‘sale of the Sardians,” be- 
cause the Veientines, being Etruscans, were sup- 
posed to have come from Sardis, in Lydia (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 53, p. 227). 

(5) LuDI CEREALES or CERIALES. See CERES. 

»(6) Lup1 CompriraLicu. See COMPITALIA, 

(7) LupI FLORALES. See FLORALIA. 
(8) Lupt Funrsres. See above, p. 972. 
(9) Lupt Honoraru. See above, p. 972. 

(10) See LUVENALIA. 

(11) Lup1 Liserates. See Dionysia, p. 521. 

(12) Lup1 Maeni. See above, p. 972. 

(13) Lup MarrrAves or MARTIS ULTORIS. Games 
celebrated annually by the consuls (Dio Cass. 1x. 5; 
lvi. 46), in honour of Mons Ultor. They included 
sometimes a mock sea-fight, venationes, ete. 

(14) Lupt MEGALENSES. See MEGALESIA. 

(15) Lupi NaTaticu. See above, p. 972. 
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(16) Lupt NovENDIALES. See above, p. 972. 

(17) Lup1 Pavatini. Theatrical exhibitions held 
on the 2ist, 22d, and 23d of each January in a pri- 
vate theatre and before a specially invited audi- 
ence, in honour of the divinity of Augustus (Dio 
Cass. lvi. 46; lix. 16; Tac. Ann. i. 73). 

(18) Lup1 PLespen. Games held in the Circus 
Flaminius, and mentioned as early as B.C. 216 
(Livy, xxiii. 30, 17). Now, as the Circus Flami- 
nius was built in B.c. 220 (Livy, Epit. xx.), we 
may assign the establishment of the Ludi Plebeii 
to the same date, and also the Jovis epulum on the 
Ides (for all Ides were sacred to Iupiter) which is 
connected with these games (Livy, xxv. 2, 10; 
xxvii, 3, 9). We find from the Calendar of Philo- 
ealus (A.D. 354) that the Ludi Plebeii lasted till 
the fourth century. The date of them was origi- 
nally Noy. 15, just as that of the Ludi Romani was 
Sept. 15 (C. I. L.i. 401). They were celebrated by 
the plebeian aediles ; and already in B.c. 207 they 
lasted for more than one day (Livy, xxvili. 10, 7). 
In some early calendars —e. g. the Fasti Maffei- 
ani—they are put down as lasting from Nov. 4 to 
Nov. 17, Dramatic performances formed a part 
of these games, as is seen from the didascalia to 
the Stichus of Plautus. 

(19) LuDI PONTIFICALES. 
Actiaci. See above, p. 973. 

(20) Lupr Romant. Games held in honour of 
Tupiter, and said to have been established by Tar- 
quinius Priscus on the occasion of his conquest of 
the Latin Apiolae (Livy, i. 35, 9); though Diony- 
sius and Cicero refer their establishment to the 
victory over the Latins at Lake Regillus. At 
first they lasted for one day only; a second day 
was added on the expulsion of the kings in B.c. 
509; a third after the first secession, B.C. 494, 
From the year 191 to 171 they lasted ten days 
(Livy, xxxvi. 2; xxxix, 22, 1), and shortly before 
Caesar’s death they appear to have been a fifteen- 
day festival—from Sept. 5 to 19. After Caesar’s 
death a day was added: this day must have been 
Sept. 45 and so it appears in the calendars of the 
Augustan period, the days of the games being 
Sept. 4 to 19. There was the epulum Jovis on the 
13th, and the equorum probatio on the 14th. The 
games in the Circus lasted from the 15th to the 
19th. In the Calendar of Philocalus (A.D. 354 ) 
they run from Sept. 12 to 15. The celebration was 
in the hands, at first, of the consuls; afterwards 
of the curule aediles. ; 

We must not suppose that these games were 
regularly established as annual from the begin- 
ning. Games, as already stated, in many cases 
began from a vow made by the commander, and 
were celebrated as a special festival after his tri- 
umphal procession. As the army, however, used 
to go forth, as a general rule, each summer, it be- 
came customary, when it returned in autumn, ‘to 
celebrate such games, though connected with no 
trinmph, and though no signal victory had been 
gained. But still, in all cases, they were celebrat- 
ed as extraordinary games, and not as games reg- 
ularly established by law. They were sollemnes, 
“customary,” but had not yet become annui. Ludi 
magni is the term applied to extraordinary games 
originating in a vow (ludi votivi), while ludi Romani 
is that applied to the games when they were regu- 
larly established as annual (ludi stati). The latter 
term—i. e. ludi Romani—is first used by Livy in 
Vili. 40, 2 (see Weissenborn ad loc.); and after that 
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the terms varied according as the games are stati 
(e. g. x. 47, 7; xxv. 2, 8) or votivi (xxii. 9,10; 10,7; — 
XXvii. 33, 8; xxxvi. 2, 2; xxxix. 22, 2, etc.; Suet. 
Aug. 23). The final establishment of these games 
must lie between B.c. 367 and B.C. 322; and the 
year B.C. 367, when so many changes were effected, 
and when we are told a day was added to these 
games and curule aediles appointed to superintend 
them, seems most reasonable to assume. 

The actual Ludi Romani consisted of, first a sol- 
emn procession (pompa); then a chariot-race, in 
which each chariot, in Homeric fashion, carried a 
driver and a warrior, the latter, at the end of the 
race, leaping out and running on foot (Dionys. vii. 
72). This was a practice confined to the Ludi Ro- 
mani. In the exhibitions of riding, each rider had 
a second horse led by the hand, as it appears the 
Roman horsemen, in early times, were in the habit 
of using two horses in battle (cf. Gran. Licinian. 
bk. xxvi.), like the Tarentini in Greek warfare 
(Livy, xxxv. 28, 8). Such riders were called desu!- 
tores (Livy, xxiii. 29, 5). Originally, in all proba- 
bility, there was only one contest of each kind, 
and only two competitors in each contest, as 
“may be inferred from the circumstance that, at 
all periods in the Roman chariot-race, only as 
many chariots competed as there were so-called 
factions; and of these there were originally only 
two—the white and the red” (Mommsen, R. H. i. 
301, note). These few events allowed farther mi- 
nor exhibitions, such as boxers, dancers, competi- 
tion in youthful horsemanship (ludus Troiae), ete. 
It was allowed that the wreath the victor won 
should be put on his bier when dead (Twelve Ta- 
bles, 10,7). During the festival, too, the success- 
ful warrior in real warfare wore the spoils he had 
won from the enemy, and was crowned with a 
chaplet. After the introduction of the drama in 
B.C. 364, plays were acted at the Ludi Romani. 
In B.c. 161 the Phormio of Terence was given at 
these games. See Mommsen, Rémische Forschun- 
gen, ii. 42-57. 

(21) LupI SAECULARES. Games originally known 
as LupI TERENTINI. Terentum (from terere) was a 
voleanic cleft in the Campus Martius, at which 
even under the monarchy the Valerian gens sac- 
rificed dark victims to Dis and Proserpina, Vale- 
rius Maximus (ii. 5, 2) tells a story of a certain 
Valesius who got his sons cured of a serious illness 
by giving them water from the Tiber boiled over 
this cleft; and these sons saw in the sleep that 
restored them to health a vision which ordered 
the sacrifice of dark-coloured victims to Dis and 
Proserpina on an altar to be found in the Teren- 
tum, and the celebration of lectisternia and noc- 
turnal games for three nights in their honour. 
The altar was found deep buried, the sacrifice was 
offered, and from this sacrifice date the Ludi Te- 
rentini. We are told that P. Valerius Poplicola, 
first consul, in a case of pestilence offered the same 
sacrifice and held the same games, and thereby 
saved the State (Val. Max.1.¢.). But this latter is 
a very old mistake, due to the confusion of the first 
consul with the L. Valerius Poplicola, consul in 
B.C. 449; for though we cannot be certain of any 
celebration of these games in B.c. 349, we have the 
most distinct evidence for their being held in B.c. 
249 (ef. Varro ap. Censor, De Die Natali, 17, 18). 
The next celebration was not in B.c, 149, but in 146 
(Censor. op. cit. 17, 11, who quotes contemporary 
authorities, Piso, Gellius, and Hemina). Inthe year 
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B.C. 49 religion was silent amid the turmoil of the 
Civil War, and the games were not solemnized till 
the well-known celebration of Augustus in B.C, 17. 
But why in that year? 

There were many Greek myths (Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
791 foll.) of certain ages of the world—the Golden 
Age, the Silver Age, ete.—mixed up with astronom- 
ical theories of the whole order of the universe be- 
ginning anew when the planets returned to their 
original positions after what was called the magnus 
annus. The same series of people would reappear 
on earth and repeat again the various exploits of 
their lives (ef. Verg. Eel. iv. 34 foll.). Among these 
myths was one that the cycle began anew after 
four periods of 110 years each (ef. Probus ad Verg. 
l.e.; and Varro ap. St. August., De Civ. Dei, xxii. 28). 
Again, there was an influence from Etruria. Just 
as at Rome at the end of every five years there was 
a propitiatory offering made to the gods for the 
people, so in Etruria a similar sacrifice was made 
at the beginning of what they considered a saecu- 
lum—i. e. that space of time which embraced even 
the longest life. The propitiatory offering was 
made for all alive at the time: when that whole 
race had passed away, the gods signified that the 
cycle was over by sending prodigies, and a new 
sacrifice had to be offered (Censor. op. cit. 17, 5). 
The first fonr saecula of the Etruscans lasted 100 
years each, the fifth 123, the sixth and seventh 119 
(Varro ap. Censor. 1. c.): so that something over 
100 years was the average saeculum. The definite 
Greek theory that the saeculum lasted 110 years 
was taken up by the Quindecimviri (Hor. Cam. 
Saec. 21), and in the interest of Augustus they pro- 
ceeded to invent celebrations for B.C. 456, 346, 236, 
126, Augustus’s games being celebrated in the last 
year of the saeculum, B.C. 17. 

The successors of Augustus celebrated the secu- 
lar games according to different kinds of compu- 
tation. Claudius, says Gibbon, did not treat the 
oracle with implicit respect. He celebrated the 
games, ‘‘ which none had ever seen before,” in the 
eight hundredth year of the city (A.D. 47), with an 
actor who had taken part in the secular games of 
Augustus (Pliny, H. N. vii. § 159). Domitian cele- 
brated them in A.D. 87, six years too early if they 
were to be 110 years after those of Augustus. (See 
Suet. Domit.4; Tac. Ann. xi.11,) Antoninus Piusin 
the year 900 of the city (A.D. 147) celebrated them 
(Aurel. Vict. Caes. 15, 4), while Sept. Severus held 
them 220 years after Angustus, in A.D. 204. The last 
celebration was in the thousandth year of the city 
(A.D.247) by the emperor Philip (Eutrop. 9,3; Eckhel, 
vii. 323, 324). It may be that Gallienus in A.D. 257 
(Eckhel, vii. 409; viii. 22) held them as an extraor- 
dinary solemnity in a period of great trouble 
(Trebell. Pollio, Gall. 5), and Maximian, in A.D. 304, 
certainly intended to hold them, but does not ap- 
pear to have carried out his intention: so from 
Philip’s time we may say that the secular games 
disappear till they were revived in the Middle Ages 
as the Papal Jubilees instituted by Pope Boniface 


VIII. in the year 1300 (Gibbon, i. 327, 328; viii. 217, | 


ed. Smith). 

The Ludi Terentini, then, and their continua- 
tion, the Ludi Saeculares, are not a really genuine 
Roman ceremony. They rest on reference to the 
Sibylline Books (Hor. Carm. Saec. 5), are celebrated 
by the Quindecimviri outside the Pomoerium (that 
the gods of the lower world might not be brought 


inside the city), the gods honoured are not Roman, | 
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and the Roman antiquarians considered the solem- 
nities to be derived from Etruria (Censor, l. ¢.). 
The rites of the celebration are given by Zosimus 
(ii. 5), who also quotes verbatim the Sibylline oracle 
ordering the celebration. His account is as fol- 
lows: Heralds summoned the people to the spec- 
tacle they had never seen before and never would 
see again. Then in the Capitoline temple of Iupi- 
ter and the Palatine temple of Apollo, the Quin- 
decimviri gave to all present (slaves excluded) 
purificatories (ca@apova, suffimenta), consisting of 
torches, sulphur, and bitumen; and in the same 


temples, and that of Diana on the Aventine, wheat, 
barley, and beans were given to the people to make 
an offering with, though Zosimus says these were 
to be given to the actors in the games. Then be- 
gan the feast, which lasted three nights and three 
days. Offerings were made to Iupiter, Iuno Luci- 
na, Apollo, Latona and Diana, the Fates, Demeter 
(Tellus, Hor. Carm. Saec. 29), Pluto, and Proserpina. 
On the first night, at the second hour, the emperor, 
with the assistance of the Quindecimviri, sacrificed 
to the Fates, at the Terentum, on the border of the 
Tiber, three rams on three altars, letting the blood 
flow all over the altars, and then thoroughly burned 
the victims. A stage was then erected, the people 
lighted torches, a newly-composed hymn was sung, 
and splendid shows exhibited: for the oracle had 
said that the grave was to be mingled with the 
gay. On the next day a sacrifice was made on the 
Capitol of white bulls to Iupiter and a white cow 
to Iuno, in accordance with the oracle, and then in 
the theatre there were dramatic representations 
in honour of Apollo. On the second night a white 
pig and a white sow were sacrificed to Tellus, in 
accordance with the oracle, and. dark victims of- 
fered to Dis and Proserpina, at an altar of which 
some remains were discovered in the winter of 
1886-87. On the second day the matrons offered 
supplications and sang hymns to Iuno on the Cap- 
itol; and on the third day in the Palatine temple 
of Apollo there was a sacrifice of white oxen, and 
thrice nine noble boys and maidens whose parents 
were still alive (auq@ibanreis, patrimi ac matrimi) sang 
hymns in Greek and Latin for the preservation and 
prosperity of the Roman Empire. Suchahymn was 
called Carmen Saeculare, and we still possess the 
one which Horace wrote for the celebration of the 
games by Augustus. 

A most interesting inscription containing an 
official report of the Augustan pageant was dis- 
covered September 20, 1890. It was cut upon a 
block of marble and contained 168 lines of minute 
writing. The inscription has been edited by Prof. 
Mommsen (Rome, 1891), and is the subject of an 
excellent popular article by Prof. Lanciani in the 
wAtlantic Monthly for February, 1892. 

(22) Lup1I SEVIRALES. The same as the Ludi 
Martiales. 

(23) Lup1 Tauru. Games in honour of the in- 
fernal gods (Fest. p. 350, Miiller). They included a 
chariot-race in the Circus. The name is possibly 
derived from tauwra or taurea, a barren cow sac- 
rificed to Proserpina. For an absurd etymology, 
see Varro, p. 351. 

(24) LupI TERENTINI. 
above. 

(25) Lup1 Vicrorta® CakEsAris or LuDI VENERIS 
GENETRICIS. Games first celebrated by Iulius Cae- 
sar in B.c.46, on the dedication of the temple of 


See Lupr SAECULARES 


Venus Genetrix, which had been vowed at the 
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battle of Pharsalia. (See Suet. Aug. 10; Dio Cass. 
xlix. 42.) They were held in July, from the 20th 
to the 30th. Venus Genetrix was in these identi- 
fied with Victoria, on which see Gellius, x. 1, 7, 
and Mommsen in the C. I. L. i. 397. 

(26) Lupi VICTORIAE SULLANAE. Games estab- 
lished by Sulla in B.c. 82 (Vell. Patere, ii. 27). 

(27) Lupt Voucanatici. Games established 
probably after the recovery of the standards of 
Crassus from the Parthians by Augustus. They 
were celebrated in the temple of Vulcan outside 
the city, on the 23d of August (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 
47; Mommsen, C. I. L. i. 400). 

(28) Lup1 Votivi. See above, p. 972. 

On the games in general, see Friedlainder’s Sitten- 
geschichte, ii. 263-289, 3d ed.; id.in Marquardt, kom. 
Staatsverwaltung, iii. 462-475 ; and Mommsen in the 
C. 1. L. i. pp. 293-412. 


Ludi Actiadci. See ACTIA. 
Ludias. . See LYDIAS. 


Ludus Litterarius (d:dackadeiov). A school. 

I. GREEK. Of education in the Homeric Age 
one cannot affirm anything with certainty. Achil- 
les is represented as having a sort of rhetorical 
training under Phoenix (Jl. ix. 414), and in music 
and the healing art under the Centaur, Chiron ; 
and noble youths are spoken of as undergoing a 
course of instruction in arms and martial exer- 
cises. Cf, Plut. De Educ. Liberis, 12. 

In later times, the Ionie States of Greece paid 
great attention to literary as well as to physical 
culture. Herodotus (vi. 27) speaks of a boys’ school 
at Chios as early as B.c. 500 with 120 pupils. A 
decree of the Mitylenaeans is given by Aelian 
(vii. 15) in which the prohibition of schools is 
made a punishment for disloyal allies. Diodorus 
(xii. 12) states that Charondas (circa B.C. 550) 
passed a law for Thurii giving to all boys a lit- 
erary training at the public cost. (See Polyb. 
xxxi.17; Hirschfeld in Hermes, ix. 501; and Plato, 
Crit.50 D.) The Spartans, on the other hand, and 
in fact the Dorians in general, paid much more at- 
tention to physical than to mental training, and 
any literary education was given to a boy at the 
expense of his parents and not by the State. Cf. 
Plato, Hipp, Maior, p. 285 C; and the articles Br- 
DIAEL; EDUCATION ; PAEDONOMI. 

For the purposes of the present article we may 
take the schools of Athens as representing the 
higher development of secondary education in 
ancient Greece. There is no positive evidence 


control over the schools, though a law of Solon 
required parents and guardians to provide boys 
with a suitable education (Plato, Crit.50D). There 
were no girls’ schools at Athens, but such training 
as the daughters of a family received was from 
their mothers, and consisted chiefly of the domes- 
tic arts of sewing, spinning, ete. 

School Period.—F rom the age of six, a boy was 
intrusted to a paedagogus (q. v.), who conducted 
him everywhere—to school, to the palaestra, etc, 
—carrying his books, tablets, and other school 
requisites. This is explained by Plato, who says 
that, if animals have care-takers, of course the boy 
must, “being the most unmanageable of all ani- 
mals” (De Leg. vii, 808 D). The school began early 
in the morning, and ended at sunset, according to 
Solon’s law, but there was an interval for luncheon 
at mid-day. In grammar-schools the Musea was 
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a school festival, and there were holidays at great 
festivals, so much so that in the month Anthes- 
terion there was comparatively little time for 
school (Theophr. 22). 

Subjects of Study. —The regular school course 
(€yxtkduos mradeia) was intended to convey, besides 
mere reading and writing, a knowledge of the 
poets, and proficiency in music and gymnastics. 
In the time of Socrates some mathematical train- 
ing was added, and at least a knowledge of simple 
arithmetic was universally imparted. This mere 
reckoning, however, was taught mainly at home by 
means of a calculating-table (see ABACUS; MaATH- 
EMATICA ); and accordingly Aristotle (Pol. v. or 
viii. 1) speaks of three usual subjects, ypdaypara, yu- 
pvaotikn, and povorky, the last including ypdppara. 
The elementary reading-lesson was sometimes 
made easy and attractive by methods like those 
of the modern kindergarten, the use of ivory let- 
ters, ete. (Cf. Plato, De Leg. vii.819D.) Grasberger 
cites from Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. p. 240) a de- 
vice of Herodes, who gives to a dull pupil twenty- 
four companions named from the letters of the 
alphabet to aid his memory. 

For the method of teaching writing, see Plato, 
Protag. 326 D. The literary course consisted of 
reading and explaining the best poets, such as 
Homer, Hesiod, Theognis, Phocyllides; but more 
especially Homer. In Xen. Symp. iii. 5, Niceratus 
says, “‘My father, to make me a good man, com- 
pelled me to learn all the poems of Homer, and 
now I could say by heart the whole Iliad and 
Odyssey.” This poetical training was intended to 
impart a knowledge of mythology and philosophy 
(especially through the maxims), as well as taste 
and power of expression. Of course time was less 
occupied than now, since there was no language, 
natural science, or history to be learned. 

To this literary course was sometimes added 
special teaching in tactics and strategy for those 
who looked to a military career; and drawing was 
taught before the time of Aristotle, having been, 
according to Pliny, introduced by Pamphilus (the 
teacher of Apelles), first at Sicyon, whence it spread 
over Greece, and was regarded for all sons of cit- 
izens a most important branch of education— 
slaves might not learn it (Pliny, H. N. xxxy. § 77). 
It was chiefly correct outline drawing without 
colour, on boxwood tablets. The musical teach- 
ing began at twelve or thirteen, and was so man- 
aged that the pupils might appreciate and accom- 
It should be observed that 
the instrument taught was the lyre: the flute, a 
favourite instrument at Thebes, and once com- 
monly learned at Athens, was tabooed, except for 
professionals, about the time of the Peloponnesian 
War. The ddackareia lasted till #8n—i. e. till 
sixteen; and afterwards for those of the richer 
classes, who wished for advanced learning, came 
the schools of the rhetoricians and sophists, who 
taught various departments of knowledge. 

Place of Education.—The school-room itself was 
called didackadeiov or madaywyeiov; also Poredy, 
or dadeds. Some, indeed, maintain that the mac 
Saywyeiov was only an ante-room, where the pae- 
dagogi sat and waited; but Grasberger (vol. ii. 
207) remarks that it was unlikely that so poor a 
school as that of Elpias would have an ante-room, 
and cites Philostratus (Vit. Soph. ii. 263) to show 
that the paedagogi sat with their charges. In 
Roman times certainly we have Remmius Palae- 
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Athenian School. 


(From the Duris Vase.) 


mon, as paedagogus, learning more than the school- 
boys from the lesson (Suet. Gr. 23). Some schools 
had not even one room, but were held in the open 
air, as by Dionysius the Younger (Gell. xxi. 5). 
This, however, is only in the case of the very poor; 
even the father of Aeschines is described by De- 
mosthenes as in a school-room, and Demosthenes 
contrasts that establishment with the respectable 
(xpoonxovta) schools to which he went himself. 
The boys sat on benches (8a@pa), the master on a 
chair (@povos). See the rather unattractive pict- 
ure in Libanius (iv. p. 868), where we are told that 
the master “sits aloft, like a dicast, with an aw- 
ful frown and an expression of implacable wrath, 
before which the pupil must tremble and cringe.” 
In the vase-picture given above we see the various 
departments, each group representing a class: (1) 
repetition of poetry; (2) music lesson on the lyre 
(where both teacher and pupil sit, and both have 
laid aside the himation to give free play to the 
arms); (3) the writing-master with a tablet (or 
possibly a master correcting an exercise); (4) a 
singing-lesson, where the master is not. teaching 
the forbidden flute (see above), but giving a note 
from it. On the walls are articles of the school 
apparatus—book-roll, tablets, lyre, geometrical 
instrument (?), drinking-vessel, basket for books. 
It is a disputed question whether the seated spec- 
tators are goverument inspectors, paedagogi, or 
parents, and the question is so impossible to de- 
cide that the picture unfortunately cannot be 
made an argument for the presence of any one of 
the three at the lesson. 

School-fees. —The poor status of the Athenian 
school-master (ypappariorns) is sufficiently estab- 
lished. He was ill-paid, and often did not receive 
his payment at all. This does not apply to the 
sophists in the more advanced schools, who were 
able to charge as much as 100 minae ($1800) for 
their complete course to each pupil ; and the chairs 
founded in later times by Hadrian had a stipend 
of 100 minae a year attached to them, See Epu- 
CATION, p. 572. 

Il. Roman. At Rome, education, though not 
made obligatory by any law, was always consid- 
ered important. In early days, however, the fa- 
ther himself generally taught his son (Pliny, Ep. 
viii. 14; cf. Plaut. Most. i. 2, 42). So Servius Tul- 
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lius is said to have been taught by King Tarquin ; 
and of Cato the Elder it is said, as part of his con- 
servatism, that he taught and trained his own son 
(Plut. Cat. Mai. 20). This old training no doubt 
consisted much in living with the father and learn- 
ing his business of public life; but there was also 
direct instruction in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic (i. e, reckoning), and in saying by heart the 
Twelve Tables (q. v.), which formed a sort of cate- 
chism to the Roman of the old school. But it of 
course often happened that the father lacked ei- 
ther the ability or the inclination to teach his son, 
and so arose the custom of wealthy parents em- 
ploying educated slaves or freedmen as private tu- 
tors at home. Livius Andronicus, late in the third 
century B.C., was so employed by Livius Salinator; 
Augustus so employed the freedman Verrius Flac- 
cus to teach his grandsons; and in some cases, 
when the teacher was a slave, his master let him 
teach a class of outsiders and so made a profit 
(Plut. Cat. Mai. 20). It is probable, however, that 
even in the earliest times there were schools to 
which those who could neither teach themselves, 
nor provide competent slaves as teachers, sent 
their children, boys and girls alike. Plutarch 
(Rom. 6) represents Romulus and Remus as learn- 
ing at a school at Gabii; and, in less purely leg- 
endary times, there is no reason to discredit the 
account of Virginia going to school (Livy, iii. 44), 
or of the schools at Falerii (Livy, v. 44) and Tus- 
culum (Livy, vi. 25) early in the fourth century 
B.C. 

Against this has been adduced by some the pas- 
sage of Plutarch ( Quaest. Rom. 59), which states 
that Spurius Carvilius was the first person who 
opened a school (ypayparodiWackadeiov) at Rome, 
B.C. 231; but Plutarch probably only means that 
Carvilius was the first grammaticus or teacher of 
the more advanced literary schools, which came 
in along with the influence of Greek literature, 
and he does not thereby negative the elementary 
schools mentioned by Livy (and indeed by himself 
elsewhere) as existing much earlier. It is neces- 
sary, therefore, to distinguish (1) litterator, or ma- 
gister litterarius (= ypappariorns), the elementary 
school-master; (2) grammaticus (also litteratus), a 
more advanced teacher; (3) rhetor (Apul. Flor. 20). 
Private teachers were employed in later as in old- 
er times by many men of high station; but still, 
except the imperial family, it was common for 
those of the highest rank to send their sons to 
schools. Thus we find Sulla sending his son 
Faustus to the school in which Cassius also was 
being educated ; and Ausonius, a man of the high- 
est rank in the State, recommends school education 
in a passage cited below. The question whether 
home or school education is to be preferred is dis- 
cussed by Quintilian (Inst. Or. i. 2), with a result 
in favour of the latter, and the arguments on 
either side have a striking resemblance to those 
which are used at the present day. 

Place.—The elementary schools and those of the 
grammatici were usually in a veranda partly open 
to the street, and the school-room is accordingly 
called pergula, taberna, or porticus (Suet. Gr. 18; 
Juy. xi. 1387; Livy, iii. 44, vi. 25; Enmen. Pro Inst. 
Schol. 20). Hence the noise of teaching and of 
punishing was audible through the street and an- 
noying to the neighbours (Mart. xii. 57), Boys 
and girls were taught in the same school, as is 
shown alike by passages such as Mart. viii. 3, ix. 
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68; Ovid, Trist. ii. 369, and by old paintings 
which have been discovered. 

School-hours.—The school began early, even be- 
fore dawn (Mart. ix. 68); so that the boys brought 
lamps with them (Juv. vii. 226). There was a 
break for the prandium, after which the school 
was continued. Each boy was accompanied from 
his home by his paedagogus, or slave, who acted 
as a sort of private tutor both in regard to control 
and not unfrequently in teaching, also called cus- 
tos, and by an inferior slave called capsarius, car- 
rying the books and tablets. Juvenal (vii. 222 
foll.) describes for us the school-room; the busts 
of the poets blackened by smoke from the schol- 
ars’ lamps, the master seated on his chair (cathe- 
dra), while his class stood before him or sat on 
benches (subsellia). We hear also of wall-maps in 
a remarkable passage of Eumenius, a teacher at 
Autun at the end of the third century: “The boys 
should have daily before their eyes on the walls 
all lands and seas, all cities and peoples, compre- 
hended under our Empire; for the name and posi- 
tion of places, the distances between them, the 
source and outflow of rivers, the coast-line with 
all its sea-board, its gulfs and its straits, are better 
taken in by the eye than by the ear” (Pro Inst. 
Schol. 20; ef. Propert. v. 3, 37). There were also 
tables of authors and of dates hung up (see Mar- 
quardt, Privatleben, 109). 

Discipline.—That this was generally severe may 
be seen from the line of Juvenal (i. 15), et nos 
ergo manum ferulae subduximus, and from the 
abundant illustrations given by Professor Mayor 
on that passage. Zonaras mentions that the 
prince Arcadius was flogged by Arsenius without 
apparently any objection from the emperor Theo- 
dosius. Arsenius, however, seems to have been a 
private tutor, teaching only the emperor’s children. 
Quintilian (i. 3, 14) argues against corporal punish- 
ment altogether. On the other hand, prizes were 
given to encourage the industrious—some valua- 
ble or prettily got-up book (Suet. Gr. 17). Prizes 
are mentioned also at Athens in the Roman period 
for the best ¢yk@puoy or essay. Few passages will 
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vious year was brought then (Juv. vii. 242), but (as 
appears from Hor. Sat. i. 6,72) it was usually paid 
each month; and this is prescribed by an edict of 
Diocletian (C. I. L. iii. 831). The regular holidays 
or vacation were the week at the Saturnalia in 
December and the five days at the Quinquatria in 
March, but there was also a holiday on each of the 
nundinae (Suet. Gr. 7), and at the time of the impor- 
tant games. 

Subjects of Study.—The school life began usually 
at seven years of age (Quint. i.1,15); but no doubt 
in most cases there was some earlier home instruc- 
tion. Tacitus (Dial. 29) mentions, with no ap- 
proval, the custom of having a Greek maid, like a 
bonne, for children to give them an early familiar- 
ity with the Greek language. In the elementary 
schools the course consisted of reading, writing, 
and simple arithmetic. Quintilian mentions the 
system of making the reading-lesson attractive by 
using ivory letters, as mentioned above in Greek 
schools. The writing-lesson was on a wax tablet, 
with lines or furrows (sulci) to guide the hand 
(Quint. i. 1, 27). Arithmetic was of great impor- 
tance in the Roman judgment, and we find from 
an edict of Diocletian that the arithmetic master 
(calculator) was paid more highly than the teacher 
of reading and writing. In the schools of the 
grammarians came the study of poets. This 
school differed from the elementary school, be- 
cause that was training merely for the bare 
necessities of practical life, while the grammar 
school (if we may so term it) was nearer the ideal 
Greek training, an eruditio liberalis or “liberal 
education” (Cic. Tuse. il. 11,27). The central point 
was to read with full explanation Greek and 
Latin poets; the boy must first learn to read the 
poet with understanding and with correct empha- 
sis. It is clear that the Romans, like the Greeks, 
laid the greatest stress on elocution, for eloquence 
under the Republic was the only avenue to power 
(Tac. Dial. 37), and the school was intended to train 
the utterance as well as to supply a flow of words. 

With this object the master read over the pas- 
sage and made the class repeat it (reddere dictata) ; 
expressed also by the word praelegere (Mart. i. 
36; Quint. i.8,8). Besides this, however, the pas- 
sage was thoroughly threshed out as to its mean- 
ing, its metre, and the questions of geography, 
history, mythology, and ethics connected with 
it (Quint. i. 4,4; Cie. Verr. i. 18,47; Tac. Dial. 
30). The questions raised were, however, oft- 
en extremely trivial, “the name of Anchises’ 
nurse,” ete, (Juv. vii. 235, with Mayor's note). 
There were also learning by heart and practice 
in verse composition: prose belonged to the 
rhetorical school, when that was established 
as separate from the grammatical. As regards 
the authors read, Homer universally held the 
first place (Hor. Epist. ii. 2, 42; Quint. i. 5, 85 
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better give an idea of a Roman school than the idyl] 
(iv.) which Ausonius (once tutor to Valentinian’s 
sons, but afterwards a count of the Empire and 
consul) addresses to his grandson, just going to 
school. 

School-time and Holidays.—The Roman school 
year began on March 24, after the Quinquatria, 
when the new boy brought his entrance-fee (Mi- 
nerval). Sometimes the money for the whole pre- 


Pliny, Epist. ii. 14), and next, perhaps, the fa- 
vourite was Menander (Ovid, Trist. ii, 23), and 
then the great tragedians. We have an ac- 
count of the books read in the school kept by the 
father of Statius at Naples, and the list comprises 
Homer, Hesiod, Theocritus, Pindar, Ibycus, Stesich- 
orus, Sappho, Corinna, Callimachus. It is possible, 
as Friedlinder remarks, that at N aples, as a town 
preserving Greek life and habits, Greek literature 
might be more deeply studied than elsewhere. The 
Latin authors most read in the first. century were 
Vergil, Horace, and Lucan. A reaction took place 
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as to the literature in vogue about A.D. 100, and, in 
place of the authors of the Augustan Age, the older 
prose writers and the poets of the third century B.c, 
—Gracchus, Naevius, Ennius, Plautus, Attius, and 
Lucilius—were adopted as school-books. This was 
at the time when Hadrian preferred Cato to Cic- 
ero, Ennius to Vergil. Fronto, the teacher of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, was a leader in the depreciation of 
the Augustan writers. Music began to be studied 
towards the end of the first century—a mark of 
Greek influence (Sen. Zpist.88,9; Suet. Tit.3); and 
the above course, with the addition of geometry, 
formed what Quintilian calls the éyxv«Atos maiSela, 
with which the majority were content. Many, 
however, proceeded to the school of the rhketor. 
Like the school of the grammaticus, this was orig- 
inally formed after the Greek pattern. The early 
Latin rhetors, Plotius, etc., were not approved, and 
the censors in B.C. 92 closed the Latin schools of 
rhetoric, because, as they alleged, they were a pre- 
tence for idleness (Suet. Rhet.1). In these schools 
prose authors took the place of poets; but the 
principal part was the prose exercise, which, for 
the beginner a mere prose narrative, passed on to 
the declamatio. The easier kind of declamatio was 
suasoria, on some historical and mythological sub- 
ject, adopting some view on this or that story or 
point of history and arguing it. They advanced 
. to controversiae or declamations on some legal 
point. 

The status and emoluments of the school-mas- 
ters, grammatistae and grammatici alike, were low. 
What their ordinary fee was, cannot, however, be 
determined. In Diocletian’s time (when their po- 
sition was probably better than when Juvenal 
wrote), the maximum fee for the grammatistes from 
each pupil was 50 denarii a month, and for the 
grammaticus 200 (C. I. L. iii, 831). The rhetor seems 
to have received twice as much as the grammaticus, 
and his emoluments were increased by the State 
endowments begun by Vespasian (Suet. Vesp. 18). 
Remmius Palaemon is cited as an instance of a 
wealthy grammaticus, and by a rhetor wealth was 
more often acquired. There were, besides, the 
turns of fortune, of which Juvenal speaks (vil. 197, 
with Mayor’s note), and of which the emperor Per- 
tinax (once a grammaticus) and Ausonius afford in- 
stances. 

See Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht im 
classischen Alterthum (Wiirzburg, 1864-80), which 
is the most complete modern authority; with the 
works cited at the end of the article EDUCATION 
in this Dictionary. 

Ludus Troiae. See Tro1ae LuDUs. 


Lugdunensis Gallia. A part of Gaul, which re- 
ceived its name from Lugdunum (Lyons), the cap- 
ital city of the province. See GALLIA. 


Lugdunum. (1) A city of Gaul, situated near 
the confluence of the Rhodanus (Rhéne) and the 
Arar (Saéne) (Pliny, H. N. iv.18). It was one of the 
places conquered by Caesar, and, a short time after 
his death, Munatius Plancus received orders from 
the Roman Senate to re-assemble at Lugdunum 
the inhabitants of Vienna (Vienne), who had been 
driven out of their city by the Allobroges (Dio Cass. 
xlvi. 50). In a little while it became very power- 
ful, so that Strabo says it was not inferior to Nar- 
bo (Narbonne) in the number of its inhabitants. 
The ancient city did not occupy exactly the same 
spot as the modern one, but lay on the west side 
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of the Rhéne and Sadéne, while the chief part of 
Lyons is on the east side, at the very confluence 
of the two streams. At the extremity of the point 
of land formed by the two streams, and, of course, 
precisely corresponding with the southern extrem- 
ity of the modern city, stood the famous altar erect- 
ed by sixty Gallic nations in honour of Augustus 
(Livy, pit. 137), At Lugdunum was established 
the gold and silver coinage of the province, and 
from this city, as a centre, the main roads diverged 
to all parts of Gaul. Here, too, was an immense 
aqueduct, remains of which still exist. The Palais 
des Arts of the modern city contains many spoci- 
mens of Roman bronzes and other antiques found 
in the vicinity. The city was the seat of Irenaeus 
when bishop, and had witnessed severe persecn- 
tions of the Christians. In the third century it de- 
clined in importance, on account of the vicinity 
and rapid growth of Arelaté and Narbo. Lugdu- 
num is said by Strabo to have been situate at the 
foot of a hill. In Keltic, dun signifies “a hill,” 
and from this comes the Latin termination dunum. 
The earlier name is said by Dio Cassius (J. ¢.) to 
have been Lugudunum (Aovyovdovvov). (2) A city 
of the Batavi, in Germania Inferior, now Leyden. 
The modern name is said to be derived from than 
of Leithis, which it took in the Middle Ages. (See 
BaTava.) (3) CONVENARUM. The chief town of 
the Convenae in Aquitania, now St. Bertrand de 


Comminges. See CONVENAE. 
Luggage. See IMPEDIMENTA. 
Lumina. See SERVITUTES. 
Luna. The goddess of the Moon. See SELENE. 
Luna. Now Luni; an Etruscan town, situat- 


ed on the left bank of the Macra, about four miles 
from the coast, that once formed part of Liguria, 
but became the most northeasterly city of Etruria 
when Augustus extended the boundaries of the 
latter country as far as the Macra. It possessed 
a large and commodious harbour at the mouth of 
the river called LUNAE Portus (Gulf of Spezzia). 
In B.c. 177 Luna was made a Roman colony. It 
was celebrated for its white marble, from the time 
of Iulius Caesar. The quarries now take their 
name from the neighbouring town of Carrara. 

Lunae Montes. Mountains believed by ancient 
geographers to extent through the interior of Africa, 
covered with snow, and containing the sources of 
the Nile (Ptol. iv. 8, 3, 6). 

Lunch. See Cena; PRANDIUM. 

Lupa. A she-wolf; an animal held in great 
veneration at Rome, because Romulus and Remus 
were fabled to have been suckled by one. See 
ROMULUS. 

Lupa. A prostitute. See MERETRIX. 

Lupanar. A brothel. See MeRETRIX. 

Lupatum. A curb-bit with sharp prickers re- 
sembling the teeth of a wolf (lupus); hence the 
name. See FRENUM. 

Luperca. See LUPERCALIA. 

Lupercal. A cave at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, consecrated by Evander to the god Pan, who 
was identified with Lupercus by the Latins, as 
protecting the flocks from wolves (lupos arcens ) 
(Serv. ad Aen. viii. 343). See LUPERCALIA. 

Lupercalia. A festival held in Rome from time 
immemorial on February 15. It was in honour of 
Faunus, who was worshipped under the name Lu- 
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percus in the Lupercal, a grotto in the Palatine 
Mount. His wife LuPERCA or LUPA was sometimes 
identified with Acca Larentia. (See AccA LAREN- 
TIA; FRATRES ARVALES.) The object of the festival 
was, by expiation and purification, to give new life 
and fruitfulness to fields, flocks, and people. The 
cult was originally administered by two confraterni- 
ties, which were chosen from the members of the 
Fabian and Quintilian families, and were named in) 
consequence Luperci Fabiani and Luperci Quinti- 
liani. To these was added in B.c. 44 that of the 
Luperci Inlii in honour of Caesar. In consequence | 
of the Civil Wars the cult fell into desuetude, but 
was renewed by Augustus. In imperial times the 
members of these collegia were commonly of eques- | 
trian standing, and retained the name of Luperci | 
even after leaving the body. The festival was ob- | 
served until A.D. 494, in which year Bishop Gelasi- | 
us I. changed it into the Feast of the Purification. | 
See Fleury, Hist. Leclés, xxx. 41. 

The procedure at the Lupercalia was as follows: 
After the Flamen Dialis had sacrificed some he- 
goats and a dog, two youths were touched on the 
forehead with a knife, smeared with the blood of 
the goats. It was then immediately wiped off 
with wool dipped in milk, whereupon they were 
bound to laugh. After the sacrificial feast the 
Luperci, crowned and anointed, and naked, except 
for an apron of goat-skin, ran round the ancient 
city on the Palatine with thongs cut from the skin 
of the sacrificed goats in their hands. On their 
course, women used to place themselves in their 
way to receive blows from the thongs, which was 
believed to be a charm against barrenness. (See 
Mannhardt, Mythologische Forschungen, pp. 113 foll.) 
The thongs were called februa, from the old word 
februare, “to purify”; the day, dies februatus, “the 
day of purification”; and the whole month, Febru- 
arius, “the month of purification.” For the possi- 
ble connection with totem-worship, see A. Lang, 
Myth, Ritual, and Religion, ii. 177 and 213. 


Luperci. See LUPERCALIA. 


Lupercus or Sulpicius Lupercus Servastus 
Iunior. A poet, who appears to have lived dur- 
ing the latter period of the Western Empire. He 
has left an elegy on cupidity and a sapphic ode on 
old age, printed in the Poetae Latini Minores of 
Bihrens, iv. 107. 


Lupiae or Luppiae. A town in Calabria be- 
tween Brundisium and Hydruntum. 

Luppia or Lupia. The modern Lippe; a rivy- 
er in the northwest of Germany, falling into the 
Rhine at Wesel in Westphalia, and on which the 
Romans built a fortress of the same name. 


Lupus Ferreus. A grappling-iron used in re- 
pelling the attacks of a ram. See Livy, xxxiii. 3. 

Lupus, Rutiius. The author of an extant rhe- 
torical treatise in two books, entitled De Figuris 
Sententiarum et Elocutionis. He appears to have 
lived in the time of Nero. His work is chiefly 
valuable for well-translated extracts from Greek 
orations now lost. It is probably an abridged 
translation of one of the rhetorical works of Gor- 
gias, but in its present shape is incomplete. It is 
printed in the Rhetores Latini Minores of C. Halm, 
pp. 3-21 (Leipzig, 1863), and has been edited with 
explanatory notes by Jacob (Liibeck, 1837) and 
Draheim (Berlin, 1874), See C Schmidt, De Rutilio 
Lupo (Breslau, 1865). 
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Lurco, M. Auripius. The maternal grandfather 
of Livia, wife of Augustus Caesar. He was tribune 
of the plebs in B.c. 61, and is also remembered for 
having been the first person at Rome who dealt in 
peacocks on a large scale, fattening them for food. 


Luscinus. See FABRICIUS. 


Luscius Lavinius or Lanuvinus. A Roman 
playwright only known to us as the bitter critic 
of Terence, who calls him malevolus vetus poeta. 
See Ter. Andr. prol. 15; Heaut. 16; Phorm. prol. 1; 
Eun, prol. 9; Adelph. 1. 


Lusitania, Lusitani. See HISPANIA. 


Lusones. A tribe of the Celtiberi in Hispania 
Tarraconensis. 

Lustratio (ka@apors). A purification (1) as pre- 
liminary to entering holy places; (2) to remove 
the taint of blood-guiltiness; (3) at birth, mar- 
riage, and death; (4) a purification of houses, tem- 
ples, cities, or people on special occasions—e. g. in 
Greece at each meeting of the Ecclesia (q. v.), at 
the Mysteries (see ELEUSINIA), and at Rome at the 
Lupercalia (q.v.) or the formal lustrum (q. V-). 
See Tylor, Primitive Culture, 11. 388, and LusTRUM, 


Lustrum, among the Romans, was the purifica- 
tion, or absolution from sin, of the entire people. 
It took place at the close of each census (q. V.), 
commonly in May of the year following the cen- _ 
sors’ accession to office. The host of the people, 
horse and foot, in their newly constituted classes, 
was drawn up in full armour on the Campus Mar- 
tius under the leadership of the censor to whom 
this duty fell by lot. The Suovetaurilia—a pig, 
ram, and bull—were carried three times round the 
whole army, and thereupon sacrificed to Mars, ac- 
companied by a prayer of the censor in which he 
besought that the power of the Roman people 
might be increased and magnified, or, as it ran 
later, might be maintained entirely undiminished. 
The censor then led the army under his banner to 
the city gate, where he dismissed them, while he 
himself, as a token of the completed lustrum, drove 
a nail into the wall of a temple and deposited 
the new roll of citizens in the Aerarium. The 
last lustrum took place in a.D. 74, under Vespa- 
sian. 

Lutatius Cattlus. See CaruLus. 


Lutatius Cerco, Quintus. A Roman consul 
who in B.c. 241 subdued a revolt of the Falisci. 


Lute, See Trpra. 


Lutetia, or, more commonly, Lutetia Parisio- 
rum (Paris). The capital of the Parisii in Gallia 
Lugdunensis, was situated on an island (now La 
Cité) in the Sequana (Seine), and was connected 
with the banks of the river by two wooden bridges. 
Under the emperors it became a place of impor- 
tance, and the chief naval station on the Sequana. 
Here Julian was proclaimed emperor, A.D. 360, at 
which time the name of the place was changed to 
Parisii. Remains of a great Roman bath belong- 
ing to a palace still exist near the Boulevard St. 
Michel. See Caes, B. G. vi. 3; vii. 58; Ammian. 
Marcel. xvii. 2, 8; xx. 4; and Hoeffbauer, Paris a 
travers les Ages (1891 foll.). 

Luxorius (also written Luxurius, and Luso- 
rius). A Roman epigrammatic poet, who lived in 
Africa about the beginning of the sixth century 
A.D., during the Vandal domination, He sought 
| to imitate Martial. We still possess eighty-eight 
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of his epigrams, mostly in elegiac metre, which are 
often coarse and always dull. He also wrote a 
Vergilian cento, and versus serpentini. See the 
Poetae Latini Minores of Bihrens, iv. 267, 331, and 
386 foll.; and the monograph by Klapp, De An- 
thologiae Lat. Carminibus Nonnullis (Wandsbeck, 
1874). 

Lyaeus (Avaios, “ care-dispeller”). 
Dionysus (q. v.). 

Lycabettus (\vxa8yrros). The modern Mount 
St. George, a mountain in Attica, belonging to the 
range of Pentelicus, close to the walls of Athens 
on the northeast of the city. See ATHENAR. 

Lycaea (ra Avcaia). <A festival celebrated in 
honour of Zeus on the Lyecaean Mount in Arcadia. 
In the sacred enclosure on its highest peak, where, 


A name of 


according to popular belief, bjee ad- | 
ding to poy ief, no object cast a shad Theophrastus (Hist. Pl. i. 11). 


; monly assigned to the Lyceum is on the right bank 


ow, there was an altar of heaped-up earth, and be- 
fore it two columns with gilt eagles on top of 
them, looking to the east. At the festivals, prob- 
ably celebrated every ninth year, the priests, who 
alone were allowed to enter the precincts, offered 
mysterious sacrifices to the god, including a human 
sacrifice. These were said to have been instituted 
by Lycaon (q. v.), and were kept up till the second 
century A.D. The man who had been chosen by 
lot to perform the sacrifice was afterwards com- 
pelled to flee, and wandered about for nine years; 
like Lycaon, in the shape of a wolf, so the people 
believed. In the tenth he was allowed to return 
and regained his human form—i. e. the taint was 
removed. Besides the festival there were also 
athletic contests. See Pausan. viii. 38. 


Lycaeus (Avxaios) or Lyceus. A lofty moun- 
tain in Arcadia, northwest of Megalopolis, one of 
the chief seats of the worship of Zeus and of Pan, 
each of whom was therefore called Lycaeus. See 
LYCAEA. 

Lycambes (AvkauSns). See ARCHILOCHUS. 


Lycaon (Avkdwv). A*mythical king of Arcadia, 
son of Pelasgus and Meliboea (daughter of Oceanus) 
or Cyllené, and father of Callisto. He is said to 
have founded on Mount Lycaeum the town Lyco- 
sura, the oldest that the sun looked upon, and to 
have sacrificed a child to Zeus on the altar he had 
raised on the highest peak of the mountain, on ac- 
count of which he was changed into a wolf. (See 
Lycaka.) Another legend relates that he had 
fifty impious sons. When Zeus came to them in 
the guise of a beggar, in order to put their con- 
tempt of the gods to the test, they followed the 
advice of Maenalus, the eldest, and set before him 
the entrails of a boy which had been mixed with 
the sacrifice. The god, however, threw the table 
over and killed Lycaon and his sons with light- 
ning, with the exception of Nyctimus, the young- 
est, whom Gaea saved by firmly holding the right 
hand of Zeus. Dnring the reign of Nyctimus the 
deluge connected with the name of Deucalion coy- 
ered the land as a punishment for the impiety of 
Lycaon and his sons. See Pansan. viii. 2. 

Lycaonia (Avkaovia). A district of Asia Minor, 
forming the southeastern part of Phrygia. The 
people were, so far as can be traced, an aboriginal 
race, speaking a language which is mentioned in 
the Acts of the Apostles (xiv. 4) as a distinct dia- 
lect; they were warlike, and especially skilled in 
archery. Lycaonia belonged successively to the 
Persians, Syrians, Greeks, and Romans. Under 
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Trajan it was united with the province of Cappa- 
docia, but in the fourth century was made a sep- 
arate province, Its chief town was Iconium. 


Lycéum (Avkceioy). A sacred enclosure at Ath- 
ens, dedicated to Apollo, where the polemarch 
originally held his court. It was decorated with 
fountains, plantations, and buildings, by Pisistra- 
tus, Pericles, and Lycurgus, and became the usual 
place of exercise for the Athenian youths who de- 
voted themselves to military pursuits (Pausan. i. 
19). Nor was it less frequented by philosophers, 
and those addicted to retirement and study. We 
know that it was more especially the favourite 
walk of Aristotle and his followers, who thence 
obtained the name of Peripateties (Cic. Acad. i. 4). 
Here was the fountain of the hero Panops, and a 
plane-tree of great size and beauty, mentioned by 
The position com- 


of the Ilissus. See GyMNASIUM. 

_ Lyceus (Avceios), A surname of Apollo, the 
meaning of which is not quite certain. Some de- 
rive it from AvKos, a wolf, so that it would mean 
“the wolf-slayer ;” others from Av«n, light, accord- 
ing to which it would mean “the giver of light ;” 
and others again from the country of Lycia. See 
APOLLO. 

Lychnidus (Avyvidos), more rarely Lychnidium 
(Avxvidioy) or Lychnis (Avyvis). The ancient 
capital of the Dessaretii in the interior of Ilyri- 
cum, situated on a height on the northern bank of 
Lake Lychnitis. In the Middle Ages it was the 
residence of the Bulgarian kings. The modern 
name is Achrita. 

Lychnitis (Avyviris). See LYCHNIDUS. 

Lycia (Avxia). A small district on the south 
side of Asia Minor, between Caria and Pampbhylia. 
According to tradition, the most ancient name of 
the country was Milyas, and the earliest inhabi- 
tants were called Milyae, and afterwards Solymi; 
subsequently the Termilae, from Crete, settled in 
the country; and lastly, the Athenian Lycus, the - 
son of Pandion, fled from his brother Aegeus to 
Lycia, and gave his name to the country. Homer, 
who gives Lycia a prominent place in the Iliad, 
represents its chieftains, Glancus and Sarpedon, as 
descended from the royal family of Argos (Aeolids). 
He speaks of the Solymi as a warlike race, inhabit- 
ing the mountains, against whom the Greek hero 
Bellerophontes is sent to fight by his relative the 
king of Lycia. Besides the legend of Bellerophon 
and the Chimaera, Lycia is the scene of another 
popular Greek story, that of the Harpies and the 
daughters of Pandareos; and memorials of both 
are preserved on the Lycian monuments now i 
the British Museum. On the whole, it is clear that 
Lycia was colonized by the Greeks at a very early 
period, and that its historical inhabitants were 
Greeks, though with a mixture of native blood. 
The earlier names were preserved in the district 
in the north of the country called Milyas, and in 
the mountains called Solyma. The Lycians always 
kept the reputation they have in Homer as brave 
warriors. They and the Cilicians were the only 
people west of the Halys whom Croesus did not 
conquer, and they were the last who resisted the 
Persiaus. The principal rivers are the Xanthus 
(Echen-Chai) and the Limyrus. The principal cit- 
ies were Xanthus, Patara, Pinara, Olympus, Mira, 
and Tlos. Since 1840 much has been done in the 
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way of exploration and excavation among the 
ruined cities of Lycia, especially by Sir Charles 
Fellows, who in 1846 brought back the remarkable 
sculptures now in the Lycian Room at the British 
Museum. The linguistic affinities of the Lycian 
language are as yet not certainly determined. See 
Savelsberg, Beitrdge zur Erklirung der .lykischen 
Sprache (1875-78). The few Lycian inscriptions 
are collected in the Corpus Inscript. Lye. of Schmidt 
(1868). See Treuber, Geschichte der Lykier (1887). 

Lycius. See APOLLO. 

Lycomédes (Avxopundns). A king of Scyros, an 
island in the Aegean Sea, son of Apollo and Par- 
thenopé. He was secretly intrusted with the care 
of young Achilles, whom his mother Thetis had 
disguised in feminine attire to prevent his going 
to the Trojan War, where she knew he must perish. 
(See ACHILLES.) Lycomedes rendered himself in- 
famous for his treachery to Theseus, who had im- 
plored his protection when driven from the throne 
of Athens by the usurper Mnestheus. Lycomedes, 
as it is reported, either envious of the fame of his 
illustrious guest, or bribed by the emissaries of 
Mnestheus, led Theseus to an elevated place on 
pretence of showing him the extent of his domin- 
ions, and perfidiously threw him down a precipice, 
where he was killed. According to another ac- 
count, however, his fall was accidental (Plut. Thes.; 
Pausan. i. 17; vii. 4; Apollod. iii. 13). See THE- 
SEUS. 

Lycon (Avcov) (1) or Troas. A distinguished 
Peripatetic philosopher and the disciple of Straton, 
whom he succeeded as the head of the Peripatetic 
school, B.C. 272, (2) An orator and demagogue who, 
with Anytus and Meletus, accused Socrates. He 
was afterwards banished for his share in the prose- 
cution. See SOCRATES. 


Lycéphron (Avkédpev). A grammarian and 
poet who was a native of Chalcis in Euboea, and 
lived at Alexandria under Ptolemy Philadelphus 
(B.C, 285-247). He was the author of an extant 
poem in 1474 iambic lines, entitled Cassandra or 
Alexandra, in which Cassandra is made to proph- 
esy the fall of Troy, with numerous other events. 
The obscurity of this work is proverbial, and it is 
filled with obsolete words and long compounds. 
Among the numerous ancient commentaries on 
the poem, the most important are the scholia of 
Isaac and John Tzetzes, which are far more val- 
uable than the poem itself. The earliest edition 
is that which appeared at Venice in 1513. It has 
since been edited by Bachmann (Leipzig, 1828), 
Kinkel (1880), and Scheer (1881). There is an Eng- 
lish version by Lord Royston. 

Lycophron also wrote a work on the history of 
Greek comedy and the comic poets, and composed 
tragedies now lost. 


Lycop6lis (7 Avcwv médis). <A city of Upper 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, between 
Hermopolis and Ptolemais. Its name was said to 
be derived from the fact that in its vicinity an 
Aethiopian army was once routed by wolves (Diod. 
ii. 88; Ael. H. A. x. 28), but more probably from its 
worship of the jackal (wolf) god Anubis. 


4 Lycorea (Aukwpera). An ancient town at the 
foot of Mount Lycorea, which was the southern 
of the two peaks of Mount Parnassus. (See PAr- 


NASsuUs.) Hence Apollo derived the name of Lyco- 
reus. 
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See CYTHERIS. 


Lycosura (Avkdcoupa). A town of Arcadia, on 
the slope of Mount Lycaeus, regarded by Pausanias 
(viii. 2, 4, 38) as the most ancient city in the world. 
It still contained some few inhabitants when he 
made the tour of Arcadia. 


Lycoris. 


Lyctus (Av«ros) or Lyttus (Avrros). An impor- 
tant town in the east of Crete, situated on a height, 
eighty stadia from the coast. It is said to have 
been a Spartan colony. 


Lycurgus (Avkotpyos). (1) A king of Thrace, 
who, when Bacchus was passing through his 
country, assailed him so furiously that the god 
was obliged to take refuge with Thetis. Bacchus 
avenged himself by driving Lycurgus mad, and 
the latter thereupon killed his own son Dryas with 
a blow of an axe, taking him for a vine-branch. 
The land became, in consequence, sterile; and his 
subjects, having been informed by an oracle that 
it would not regain its fertility until the monarch 
was put to death, bound Lycurgus, and left him 
on Mount Pangaeus, where he was destroyed by 
wild horses (Apollod. iii. 5, 1). (2) King in Arca- 
dia, son of Aleus and Neaera, brother of Cepheus 
and Angé, husband of Cleophilé, Eurynomé, or 
Antinoé, and father of Ancaeus, Epochus, Amphid- 
amas, and Jasus. Lycurgus killed Areithoiis, who 
used to fight with aclub. Lycurgus bequeathed 
this club to his slave Ereuthalion, his sons having 
died before him. (38) Son of Pronax and brother 
of Amphithea, the wife of Adrastus. He took part 
in the war of the Seven against Thebes, and fought 
with Amphiaratis. He is mentioned among those 
whom Aesculapius called to life again after their 
death. (4) King of Nemea, son of Pheres and Peri- 
clymene, brother of Admetus, husband of Eurydicé 
or Amphithea, and father of Opheltes. 

(5) A Spartan legislator of whose personal his- 
tory we have no certain information; and there 
are such discrepancies respecting him in the an- 
cient writers that many modern critics have denied 
his real existence altogether. The more generally 
received account about him was as follows: Ly- 
curgus was the son of Eunomns, king of Sparta, 
and brother of Polydectes. The latter succeeded 
his father as king of Sparta, and afterwards died, 
leaving his queen with child. The ambitious wom- 
an proposed to Lycurgus to destroy her offspring 
if he would share the throne with her. He seem- 
ingly consented; but when she had given birth to 
a son (Chariiatis), he openly proclaimed him king, 
and as next of kin acted as his guardian. But to 
avoid all suspicion of ambitious designs, with 
which the opposite party charged him, Lycurgus 
left Sparta, and set out on his celebrated travels, 
which had been magnified to a fabulous extent. 
He is said to have visited Crete, and there to have 
studied the wise laws of Minos. Next he went to 
Ionia and Egypt, and is reported to have pene- 
trated into Libya, Iberia, and even India. In 
Tonia he is said to have met either with Homer 
himself, or at least with the Homeric poems, which 
he introduced into the mother-country. The re- 
turn of Lycurgus to Sparta was hailed by all par- 
ties. Sparta was in a state of anarchy and tur- 
bulence, and he was considered as the man who 
alone could cure the growing diseases of the State. 
He undertook the task ; yet before he set to work 
he strengthened himself with the authority of the 
Delphic oracle and with a strong party of influen- 
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tial men at Sparta. The reform seems not to have 
been carried altogether peaceably. The new divi- 
sion of the land among the citizens must have 
violated many existing interests. But all opposi- 
tion was overborne, and the whole constitution, 
military and civil, was remodelled. After Lycur- 
gus had obtained for his institutions an approving 
oracle of the national god of Delphi, he exacted a 
promise from the people not to make any altera- 
tions in his laws before his return, and then he 
left Sparta to finish his life in voluntary exile, in 
order that his countrymen might be bound by 
their oath to preserve his constitution inviolate 


forever. Where and how he died nobody could 
tell. He vanished from the earth like a god, leav- 


ing no traces behind him but his spirit; and he 
was honoured as a god at Sparta with a temple 
and yearly sacrifices down to the latest times. 
The date of Lycurgus is variously given, but it is 
impossible to place it later than B.c. 825. Lycur- 
gus was regarded through all subsequent ages as 
the legislator of Sparta, and therefore almost all 
the Spartan institutions were ascribed to*him as 
their author. See SPARTA. 

(6) An Athenian orator, and one of the warmest 
supporters of the democratic faction in the contest 
with Philip of Macedon. The time of his birth is 
uncertain, but he was older than Demosthenes; and 
if his father was put to death by order of the Thirty 


Tyrants, he must have been born previous toB.c. 404. | 


But the words of the biographer are, as Clinton has 
justly remarked, ambiguous (Fast. Hell. ii. p. 151), 
and may imply that it was his grandfather who 
was put to death by the Thirty. Lycurgus is said 
to have derived instruction from Plato and Isoc- 
rates. He took an active part in the management 
of public affairs, and was one of the Athenian 
ambassadors who succeeded (B.c. 343) in counter- 
acting the designs of Philip against Ambracia and 
the Peloponnesus. He filled the office of treasurer 
of the public revenue for three periods of five 
years (Diod. Sic. xvi. 88); and was noted for the 
integrity and ability with which he discharged the 
duties of his office. Béckh considers that Lycur- 
gus was the only statesman of antiquity who had 
a real knowledge of the management of finance. 
He raised the revenue to twelve hundred talents, 
and also erected, during his administration, many 
public buildings, and completed the docks, the ar- 
mory, the theatre of Bacchus, and the Panathenaic 
course. So great confidence was placed in the hon- 
esty of Lycurgus that many citizens confided to 
his custody large sums; and, shortly before his 
death, he had the accounts of his public adminis- 
tration engraved on stone, and set up in a part of 
the wrestling-school. An inscription, preserved 
to the present day, containing some accounts of 
a manager of the public revenue, is supposed by 
Béckh to be a part of the accounts of Lycurgus. 
After the battle of Chaeronea (B.C. 388), Lycurgus 
conducted the accusation against the Athenian 
general Lysicles. He was one of the orators de- 
manded by Alexander after the destruction of 
Thebes (B.C. 335). He died about B.C. 323, and was 
buried in the Academia (Pausan. i. 29,15). Fifteen 
years after his death, upon the ascendency of the 
democratic faction, a decree was passed by the 
Athenian people that public honours should be 
paid to Lycurgus. A brazen statue of him was 
erected in the Ceramicus, which was seen by Pau- 
sanias (i. 8, 3), and the representative of his family 
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was allowed the privilege of dining in the Pryta- 
neum, This decree, which was proposed by Strat- 
ocles, has come down to us at the end of the lives 
of the Ten Orators. Lycurgus is said to have pub- 
lished fifteen orations, of which only one has been 
preserved. This oration, which was delivered B.c. 
331, is an accusation of Leocrates (Kara Aewkpd- 
tous), a8 Athenian citizen, for abandoning Athens 
after the battle of Chaeronea, and settling in an- 
other Grecian State. The best editions of Lycur- 
gus are those of Osann (Jena, 1821), Miitzner (1836), 
Kiessling and Meier (1847), Rehdantz (1876), and 
Thalheim (1880). See also Diirrbach, L’Orateur 
Lycurgue (1890). Another excellent text is that 
of Bekker, in his Oratores Attici. The oration of 
Lycurgus is also found in the collections of Reiske 
and Dobson. 


Lycus (Avxcos). (1) Son of Poseidon and the 
Pleiad Celaeno, married to Dircé. He assumed 
the government of Thebes after his brother Nyc- 
tens, for Labdacus, who was a minor; and, after 
He was 
either killed by Amphion (q. v.) and Zethus, or 
(according to another account) handed the gov- 
ernment of Thebes over to them at the behest of 
Hermes. (2) Son of Poseidon, tyrant of Thebes, 
killed by Heracles for murdering his father-in-law 
Creon during his absence and for plotting against 
his wife Megara and his children. 


Lydda (ra Avéda). A town of Palestine, south- 
east of Joppa and northwest of Jerusalem, subse- 
quently called Diospolis. Here St. George was 
said to have been born. 


Lydia (Avdia). <A district of Asia Minor, in the 
middle of the western side of the peninsula, be- 
tween Mysia on the north and Caria on the south, 
and between Phrygia on the east and the Aegean 
Sea on the west. Its boundaries varied so much 
at different times that they cannot be described 
with any approach to exactness till we come to 
the time of the Roman rule over western Asia. 
At that time the northern boundary, towards 
Mysia, was the range of mountains which form 
the northern margin of the valley of the Her- 
mus, called Sardené, a southwestern branch of the 
Phrygian Olympus; the eastern boundary, tow- 
ards Phrygia, was an imaginary line; and the 
southern boundary, towards Caria, was the river 
Maeander, or, according to some authorities, the 
range of mountains which, under the name of Mes- 
sogis (Kastane Dagh), forms the northern margin 
of the valley of the Maeander, and is a northwest- 
ern prolongation of the Taurus. From the eastern 
part of this range, in the southeast corner of Lyd- 
ia, another branches off to the northwest, and runs 
to the west far out into the Aegean Sea, where it 
forms the peninsula opposite to the island of Chios. 
This chain, which is called Tmolus (Kisilja Musa 
Dagh), divides Lydia into two unequal valleys, of 
which the southern and smaller is watered by the 
river Cayster, and the northern forms the great 
plain of the Hermus; these valleys are very beau- 
tiful and fertile, and that of the Hermus especially 
is one of the most delicious regions of the earth. 
The eastern part of Lydia and the adjacent portion 
of Phrygia, about the upper course of the Hermus 
and its tributaries, is an elevated plain, showing 
traces of voleanic action, and hence called Catace- 
caumené (karakexavpeévn). In early times the coun- 
try had another name, MAEONIA (Myvi, Matovia), 
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by which alone it is known to Homer, who is him- 
self sometimes spoken of as Maeonides; and this 
name was afterwards applied specifically to the 
eastern and southern part of Lydia; and then, in 
contradistinction to it, the name Lydia was used 
for the northwestern part. 

In the mythical legends the common name of 
the people and country, Lydi and Lydia, is derived 
from Lydus, the son of Atys, the first king. The 
Lydians appear to have been a race closely con- 
nected with the Carians and the Mysians, with 
whom they observed a common worship in the 
temple of Zeus Carius at Mylasa; they also prac- 
tised the worship of Cybelé, and other Phrygian 
customs. Amid the uncertainties of the early 
legends, it is clear that Lydia was a very early 
seat of Asiatic civilization, and that it exerted a 
very important influence on the Greeks. The 
Lydian monarchy, which was founded at Sardis 
before the time of authentic history, grew up into 
an Empire, under which the many different tribes 
of Asia Minor west of the river Halys were for the 
first time united. Tradition mentioned three dy- 
nasties of kings: the Atyadae, which ended (ac- 
cording to the backward computations of chro- 
nologers) about B.C. 1221; the Heraclidae, which 
reigned 505 years, down to 716; and the Mermna- 
dae, 160 years, down to 556. Only the last dynas- 
ty can be safely regarded as historical, and the 
fabulous element has a large place in the details 
of their history ; their names and computed dates 
were: (1) Gyges, B.C. 716-678 ; (2) Ardys, 678-629 ; 
(3) Sadyattes, 629-617; (4) Alyattes, 617-560; (5) 
Croesus, 560 (or earlier) — 546, under whose names 
an account is given of the rise of the Lydian Em- 
pire in Asia Minor and of its overthrow by the 
Persians under Cyrus. Under these kings the 
Lydians appear to have been a highly civilized, in- 
dustrious, and wealthy people, practising agricult- 
ure, commerce, and manufactures, and acquainted 
with various arts; and exercising, through their 
intercourse with the Greeks of Ionia, an impor- 
tant influence on the progress of Greek civiliza- 
tion. Among the inventions or improvements 
which the Greeks are said to have derived from 
them were the weaving and dyeing of fine fab- 
rics; various processes of metallurgy; the use of 
gold and silver money, which the Lydians are 
said first to have coined, the former from the gold 
found on Tmolus and from the golden sands of the 
Pactolus (now Sarabat); and various metrical and 
musical improvements, especially the scale or mode 
of music called the Lydian, and the form of the 
lyre called the magadis. (See Lyra; Musica.) 
The Lydians had, also, public games similar to 
those of the Greeks. Their high civilization, 
however, was combined with a lax morality; and 
after the Persian conquest, when they were for- 
bidden by Cyrus to carry arms, they sank gradu- 
ally into a by-word for effeminate luxuriousness, 
and their very name and language had almost en- 
tirely disappeared by the commencement of our 
era, Under the Persians, Lydia and Mysia formed 
the second satrapy. After the Macedonian con- 
quest Lydia belonged first to the kings of Syr- 
ja, and next (after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans) to those of Pergamus, and 
so passed, by the bequest of Attalnus III., to the 
Romans, under whom it formed part of the prov- 
ince of Asia. 


The chief cities of Lydia were Sardes (Sart), 
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Magnesia (Manissa), Thyatira (Ak Hissar), Phila- 
delphia (Ala Shehir), and Hypaipa (Birghé). See 
Stark, Nach dem griechischen Orient (1874); Prof. 
Sayce, in the Journal for Hellenic Studies (1880) ; 
and Gregorovius, Kleine Schriften zur Geschichte 
und Cultur, vol. i. (1887). For the art of Lydia, 
see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art in Phrygia, 
Lydia, ete., pp. 232-301 (Lond. and N. Y. 1892). 
For Lydian numismatics, see Head, The Coinage 
of Lydia and Persia (London, 1874-77). For the 
supposed connection of the Lydians with the 
Etruscans, who were sometimes called Lydi (e. g. 
Verg. Aen. ii. 781), see the article ETRURIA, p. 625. 


Lydiaddes (Avéiadns). A citizen of Megalopolis, 
who, though of an obscure family, raised himself 
to the sovereignty of his native city about B.c. 244. 
In 234 he voluntarily abdicated the sovereignty, 
and permitted Megalopolis to join the Achaean 
League as a free State. He was elected several 
times general of the Achaean League, and became 
a formidable rival to Aratus. He fell in battle 
against Cleomenes in B.C. 226. 


Lydias or Ludias (Avdias; Ion. Avdins, Aovdias). 
Now Mavronero; a river in Macedonia which rises 
in Eordaea, passes Edessa, and, after flowing through 
the lake on which Pella is situated, falls into the 
Axius a short distance from the Thermaic Gulf. 
In the upper part of its course it is called the 
Eordaean River (’Eopdaikos torauos) by Arrian. 

Lydus (Avdds). A son of Atys and Callithea, 
and brother of Tyrrhenus. He is said to have 
been the mythical ancestor of the Lydians. 


Lydus, IoANNES LauRENTIUS. A Greek writer, 
born at Philadelphia in Lydia, a.p. 490. At the 
age of twenty-one he went to Constantinople in 
order to study philosophy, entered the service of 
the State, and rose to high office. About 552 he 
was dismissed by Justinian, and took a post as 
teacher in the imperial school. Here he devoted 
himself to literature, and died in 565. We still 
possess some of his writings, which are derived 
from ancient sources now lost: (1) on the State 
offices of Rome (Tept “Apyov, De Magistratibus ) ; 
(2) on portents in the sky, ete., and the doctrine 
of auguries (Iept Avomnueray, De Ostentis): (3) ex- 
tracts from a work on the Roman months and the 
festivals held in them (Ilept Mynvay, De Mensibus). 
Edition by Becker (Bonn, 1837). 

Lygdamis (AvySapis). (1) A Naxian, who aided 
Pisistratus in recovering his authority at Athens, 
and received as a recompense the government of 
his native island (Herod. i. 61, 64). (2) The fa- 
ther of Artemisia, the celebrated queen of Halicar- 
nassus (Herod. vii. 99). (3) A tyrant of Caria, son 
of Pisindelis, who reigned in the time of Herodo- 
tus at Halicarnassus. He put to death the poet 
Panyasis. Herodotus fled from his native city in 
order to avoid his tyranny, and afterwards aided 
in deposing him. See Hrroporus. 


Lygii or Ligii. An important people in Ger- 
many, between the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula 
(Tac. Germ. 43), 

Lygyes. See Liguria. 


Lyncestis (Avyxnoris). A district in the south- 
west of Macedonia, upon the frontiers of Illyria, 
inhabited by the Lyncestae, an Illyrian people. 
The ancient capital of the country was Lyncus, 
though Heraclea at a later time became the chief 
town in the district. Near Lyneus was a river, 
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whose waters are said to have been as intoxicat- 
ing as wine (Ovid, Met. xv. 329). 

Lynceus (Avyxevs). (1) The son of Aphareus, 
was among the hunters of the Caledonian boar, 
and was also one of the Argonauts. According 
to the old legend, he was so sharp-sighted as to 
have been able to seé through the earth, and also 
to distinguish objects at the distance of many 
miles. He was slain by Pollux. (See Droscurt.) 
(2) One of the fifty sons of Aegyptus. He ob- 
tained Hypermnestra for his bride, and was the 
only one of the fifty whose life was spared by 
his spouse. (See Danats; HYPERMNESTRA.) (3) 
A Samian pupil of Theophrastus who was a 
rival of Menander as a writer of comedy (Suid. 
Ove) 

Lyncus. A king of Seythia, who endeavored 
to murder Triptolemus, who came to him with 
the gifts of Demeter. He was metamorphosed by 
the goddess into a lynx (Ovid, Met. v. 650). 


Lyra (Avpa, pure Latin, fides). A stringed mu- 
sical instrument, said to have been invented by 
Hermes, who stretched four strings across the shell 
of a tortoise. In historical times a whole tortoise- 
shell was used for the 
sounding - bottom, © the 
eurved horns of a goat 
or pieces of wood of a 
similar shape were in- 
serted in the openings 
for the front legs, and 
joined near the upper 
ends by a transverse 
piece of wood called the 
yoke. On the breast- 
plate of the shell was a | 
low bridge, across which 
the strings (usually sev- 
en) ran all at the same 
height to the yoke, and 
were either simply 
wound round it or fast- 
ened to pegs; at the 
other end they were tied 
in knots and fastened to 
the sounding-board. It 
was ordinarily played 
with the left hand, while 
to produce louder and longer notes the strings were 
struck by the right hand with the plectrum, the 
point of which was usually like the leaf of a tree, 
and sometimes in the shape of a heart or like a 
little hammer. 

The cithara differed from the lyra in replacing 
the shell by a wooden case either square or angu- 
lar, and instead of the so-called horns 
(cornua) the sides of the case were 
prolonged upwards, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The cith- 
ara, therefore, represents an advance 
in point of construction over the lyre. 
The ddppryé of Homer is probably the 
lyre rather than the cithara, though 
the word Avpa is post-Homeric; and 
the xi@apis does not appear to have 
been different (Ammon. De Diff. Voc. 
p.82). In later times, the cithara took 
on a form not unlike the modern guitar, the word 

uitar, in fact, being a derivation of cithara through 
the Italian chitarra. See Von Jan, De Fidibus Grae- 


Lyra. 


(Bianchini.) 


— 


Gil 
HL 


Cithara. (Guhl 
and Koner.) 
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corum (Berlin, 1859), and the works mentioned in 
the article Musica. 


Lyrceéa (Avpkeia) or Lyrcéum (Adpxeov). A 
small town in Argolis, situated on a mountain of the 
same name. 


Lyre. See Lyra. 
Lyric Poetry. While among the Greeks the 
elegiac and iambie poetry, which forms the 


transition from epic to lyric composifion, was 
practised by the Ionians, lyric poetry proper, or, 
as it was more commonly called, melic poetry (ué- 
Nos, “a song”’)—viz., the song accompanied by mu- 
sic, was cultivated by the Aeolians and Dorians, 
This is due to the talent for music peculiar to 
these races. That playing on stringed instru- 
ments and singing were cultivated even in myth- 
ical times in Aeolia, in the island of Lesbos, is 
shown by the legend that the head and lyre of Or- 
pheus, who had been torn to pieces by Thracian 
women, were washed ashore on that island, and 
that the head was buried in the Lesbian town of 
Antissa, Antissa was the native place of Terpan- 
der (q. v.), who gave artistic form to the yoyos, or 
hymn to Apollo, by elaborating the laws of its 
composition. Settling at Sparta in B.c. 676, he 
laid the foundation of the Dorian music. While 
he had closely followed Homeric poetry in the 
texts which he wrote for his musical compositions, 
there afterwards arose a greater variety in the 
kinds of songs, corresponding to the greater va- 
riety of musical forms, springing from the founda- 
tion laid by him. In the AEOLIAN lyric the pa- 
thetic prevails, as might be expected from the 
passionate nature of the people; the feelings of 
love and hatred, joy and sorrow are their princi- 
pal themes. As to the metrical form we find short 
lines with a soft, melodious rhythm, which make 
up a small number of short strophes. They are 
written in the Aeolic dialect; we may suppose 
that they were solos sung to the accompaniment 
of stringed instruments. In Lesbos the Aeolian 
lyric was brought to its highest perfection by Al- 
caeus of Mitylené (about 600), and by his contem- 
porary Sappho, also a Lesbian, and teacher of the 
poetess Erinna, The joyous poems of Anacreon 
of Teos (born about 550), whose subjects are love 
and wine, were also in the Aeolian style, but in 
the Ionie dialect. An echo of the Aeolian lyric 
are the scolia. See SCOLIUM. 

It was among the Dorrans, however, that the 
lyric poetry of the Greeks reached the highest de- 
gree of its development. It is also called choral 
lyric, because the Dorian songs were intended to 
be sung at the public festivals, especially those of 
the gods, by a dancing choir to the accompani- 
ment of stringed instruments and flutes. Intend- 
ed, therefore, to be public, it naturally had on the 
whole an earnest, objective character, and is thus 
distinguished from the Aeolian lyrics that ex- 
pressed the personal feelings of the poet. Their 
form shows further points of difference. Instead 
of the diminutive Aeolian strophes of short lines, 
unsuitable for dancing, the Dorian lyrics have am- 
pler strophes, usually with longer lines, and the 
combination of strophes is again subdivided into 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode, of which the first 
two are exactly parallel, while the last differs from 
both in its structure. While the number of the 
Aeolian metres is fixed, every Dorian song has its 
own metre, the rhythm of which depends on the 
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tune suitable to the subject. As to the kinds of 
songs, there is also a great variety in the Dorian 
lyric: there are paeans, hyporchemata, hymns, proso- 
dia, parthenia, dithyrambs, encomia, epinicia, hyme- 
naea, epithalamia, threnoi ; drinking-songs and love 
songs are also not wanting. They are written in 
the old epic dialect, influenced by Dorie. 

With regard to their historical development, 
Aleman (about 660), a Lydian who had become a 
citizen of Sparta, was the first to compose longer 
and more varied poems on the lines laid down by 
Terpander and his school. The Dorian lyric re- 
ceived its later artistic form from the Sicilian Ste- 
sichorus of Himera (about 600), whose contempo- 
rary Arion first gave a place in literature to the 
dithyramb. (See DirHyraMBus.) In the sixth 
century choral poetry became the common prop- 
erty of all Greeks, and so flourished more and 
more. Of its older representatives we have still 
to mention Ibyeus of Rhegium (about 540), in 
whose choral songs the erotic element prevails. 
This class of poetry was brought to its greatest 
perfection at the time of the Persian Wars by Si- 
monides of Ceos, by his nephew, Bacchylides, and 
above all by Pindar of Thebes. Besides these, 
Timocreon of Ialysus, and the poetesses Myrtis, 
Corinna, Praxilla, and Telesilla deserve mention. 
Of the productions of Aeolian and Dorian lyric 
poetry, only fragments have been preserved, ex- 
cept the epinician odes of Pindar. (See Prnpa- 
RuS.) These fragments are edited by Bergk, Poetae 
Graeci Lyrict (1878). 
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With the Romans, the first attempts to imitate | 


the forms of the Greek “ melic” date from the last 
years of the Republic. 


cal poems in a great variety of metres, the Hroto-| 
paegnia ( Diversions of Love”), which, however, | 


seem to have attracted little attention. 
also wrote some poems in melic measures. 
kind of poetry was perfected in the age of Augus- 
tus by Horace, who introduced the forms of Aeoli- 
an lyric. None of the succeeding poets were of 
even secondary importance, in spite of the great 
skill with which they handled the various melie 
metres; one of them, the Christian poet Pruden- 
tius, wrote as late as the fourth century. The 
Dorian lyric never obtained a footing among the 
Romans. 

See Deventer, Zu den griechischen Lyrikern (1887) ; 
Fiihrer, Sprache u. Entwicklung d. griech. Lyrik 
(1885); Mattel, Die griechischen Lyriker (1892); and 
for the Christian lyrics, the article HymNus. 


Lyrnessus (Avpynoods). A town in the Troad, 
the birthplace of Briseis, and often mentioned by 
Homer (JI. 1i. 690). 


Lysander (Avoavdpos). (1) A Spartan, who rose 
to eminence towards the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, and was placed in command of the Lucedae- 
monian troops, on the coast of Asia Minor, B.c. 407. 
Having about him little of the old Spartan sever- 
ity, and being ready to sacrifice that personal and 
national pride and inflexibility, which were the 
peculiar characteristics of the Spartan institutions, 
to personal or national interests, he gained in an 
unusual degree the regard and confidence of his 
Persian allies. This he used to the best advan- 
tage, by seizing a favourable moment to obtain 
from the younger Cyrus, the Persian viceroy in 
Asia Minor, in place of any personal advantage, 
the addition of an obolus daily (somewhat more 


Catullus | 
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than two cents of our money) to every seaman in 
the Peloponnesian fleet. During his year’s com- 
mand he defeated the Athenian fleet commanded 
by Antiochus, as lieutenant of Alcibiades, at No- 
tium. In September, B.c. 406, he was superseded 
by Callicratidas, who was defeated and slain in 
the memorable battle of Arginusae. The allies 
then petitioned that Lysander might be reappoint- 
ed. It was contrary to Spartan law to intrust a 
fleet twice to the same person; but this difficulty 
was evaded by nominating another individual as 
commander-in-chief and sending Lysander as lieu- 
tenant with the command in Asia. He soon justi- 
fied the preference by gaining the decisive victory 
of Aegospotami, in the Hellespont, where 170 Athe- 
nian ships were taken. This, in effect, finished 
the war. Receiving, as he went, the submission 
of her allies, Lysander proceeded leisurely to Ath- 
ens, and blockaded her ports, while the Spartan 
kings marched into Attica and invested the city, 
which, unassaulted, was reduced by the sure proc- 
ess of famine. The capitulation being settled, B.c. 
404, Lysander had the proud satisfaction of enter- 
ing as victor the Piraeus or harbour of Athens, 
which had been unviolated by the presence of an 
enemy since the Persian invasion. His services 


jand reputation gained for him corresponding 


weight at Sparta; and, on occasion of the contest- 
ed succession, his influence was powerful in raising 
Agesilaiis to the throne. He accompanied that 
eminent statesman and soldier during his first cam- 
paign in Asia, where his popularity and renown 
threw his superior into the shade and an estrange- 


|ment resulted, in which Lysander conducted him- 
Laevius wrote mythologi- 


self with temper and wisdom. About B.c. 396 he 
returned to Sparta. In the following year, on 
occasion of a quarrel with Thebes, he was sent into 
Phocis to colleet contingents from the northern 
allies, a task for which his name and popularity 
rendered him peculiarly fit. Having done this, 
and being on his way to join the Lacedaemonian 
army, he was surprised and slain by the Thebans 
at Haliartus in Boeotia. The force which he had 
collected was dispersed, and the war at once came 
to an end, with no credit to the Lacedaemonians, 
B.C. 395. 

It is said that, urged by ambitious hopes, he 
meditated a scheme for abolishing the hereditary 
right of the descendants of Heracles, and rendering 
the Spartan throne elective, and that he had tam- 
pered largely with different oracles to promote his 
scheme. Xenophon, however, a contemporary his- 
torian, makes no mention of this rumour. The 
subject has been discussed by Thirlwall, in an ap- 
pendix to the fourth volume of his History of Greece. 
This writer thinks that Lysander actually formed 
such a project; and that the same motive which 
induced the Spartan government to hush up the 
affair would certainly have led Xenophon carefully 
to avoid all allusion to it. There is a life of Lysan- 
der by Plutarch, and another by Nepos. (2) One 
of the ephori in the reign of Agis. (3) A grandson 
of Lysander (Pausan. iii. 6). 

Lysias(Avcias). One ofthe ten Athenian orators. 
He was born at Athens, B.c. 458 or 459. His father, 
Cephalus, was a native of Syracuse, who settled at 
Athens during the time of Pericles. Cephalus was 
a person of considerable wealth, and lived on inti- 
mate terms with Pericles and Socrates; and his 
house is the supposed scene of the celebrated dia- 
logues related in Plato’s Republic. Lysias, at the 
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age of fifteen, went to Thurii in Italy, with his 
brother Polemarchus, at the first foundation of the 
colony. Here he remained for thirty-two years ; 
but, in consequence of his supporting the Athenian 
interests, he was obliged to leave Italy after the 
failure of the Athenian expedition to Sicily. He 
returned to Athens, B.c. 411, and carried on, in 
partnership with his brother Polemarchus, an ex- 
tensive manufactory of shields, in which they em- 
ployed as many as 120 slaves. Their wealth ex- 
cited the cupidity of the Thirty Tyrants; their house 
was attacked one evening by an armed force while 
Lysias was entertaining a few friends at supper; 
their property was seized, and Polemarchus was 
taken to prison, where he was shortly after exe- 
cuted (B.c. 404). Lysias, by bribing some of the 
soldiers, escaped to the Piraeus, and sailed thence 
to Megara. He has given us a graphic account of 
his escape in his oration against Eratosthenes, who 
had been one of the Thirty Tyrants. Lysias active- 
ly assisted Thrasybulus in his enterprise against 
the Thirty; he supplied him with a large sum of 
money from his own resources and those of his 
friends, and hired a considerable body of soldiers 
at his own expense. In return for these services 
Thrasybulus proposed a decree by which the rights 
of citizenship should be conferred upon Lysias; 
but, in consequence of some informality, this decree 
was never carried into effect. He was, however, 
allowed the peculiar privileges which were some- 
times granted to resident aliens (namely, iooréAeca). 
Lysias appears to have died about B.c. 378. 


The author of the Life of Lysias, attributed to | 
Plutarch, mentions 425 orations of his, 230 of which | 


were considered to be genuine. There remain only 
34, which are all forensic, and remarkable for the 
method which reigns in them. The purity, the 
perspicuity, the grace and simplicity which char- 
acterize the orations of Lysias, would have raised 
him to the highest rank in the art had they been 
coupled with the force and energy of Demosthenes. 
His style is elegant without being overornate, and 
is regarded as a model of the “plain” style. In the 
art of narration, Dionysius of Halicarnassus con- 
siders him superior to all orators in being distinct, 
probable, and persuasive; but, at the same time, 
admits that his composition is better adapted to 
private litigation than to important causes. The 
text of his harangues, as we now have it, is ex- 
tremely corrupt. His masterpiece is the funeral 
oration in honour of those Athenians who, having 
been sent to the aid of the Corinthians under the 
command of Iphicrates, perished in battle. Lysias 
is said to have delivered only oue of the orations 
which he wrote—that against Eratosthenes. 

Lysias has been edited by Reiske (1772), Bekker 
(1828), Baiter and Sauppe (1850), Cobet (1863), and 
Scheibe (1886); and there are selections edited by 
Rauchenstein-Fuhr (with German notes), Froh- 
berger, and (with English notes) hy Shuckburgh, 
Stevens, and Bristol. There is an English transla- 
tion by Gillies. See Jebb’s Attic Orators, i. pp. 142— 
312. 

Lysicrates, MONUMENT OF. One of the most 
graceful relics of Greek antiquity, raised in mem- 
ory of a victory in the dramatic contests won by 
Lysicrates when he was choregus (see CHORUS) in 
B.C. 334, From a slender square basement, 12 feet 
high by 9 feet wide, rises a small but elegant round 
temple. Six engaged Corinthian columns surtound 
its circular wall and support the entablature, on 
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the frieze of which there is a delicate and life-like 
representation of a scene in the legend of Dionysus 
—the changing of the Tyrrhenian pirates into dol- 
phins, for having by mistake laid hands on the 
god. Over the entablature is a flat dome made 
of a single block of marble, and from the centre 
of the roof rises a finial of acanthus leaves, former- 
ly crowned by the tripod which was the prize of 
victory. The monument is 35 feet high, and the 
diameter of the inside is about 6 feet. The reliefs 
of the frieze are of great value, as they belong to 
the new Attic school of Scopas and Praxiteles. 
According to a tradition (which is without foun- 
dation) that Demosthenes used to study here, the 
monument used to be called the Lantern of Demos- 
thenes—a name familiar to Michael Acominatos, 
in the second half of the twelfth century (Gregor- 
ovius, Mirabilien der Stadt Athen, p. 357). The true 
hame was first restored by Transfeldt about 1674 
(id. Athen im Mittelalter, ii. 357). See Perry’s Greek 
and Roman Sculpture, pp. 473-475. 


Lysimachia (Avowpayia or Avoydyera). An im- 
portant town of Thrace, on the Gulf of Melas, and 
on the isthmus connecting the Thracian Cherso- 
nesus with the mainland, founded B.c. 309 by Ly- 
simachus, who removed to his new city the inhab- 
itants of the neighbouring town of Cardia. 


Lysimachus (Avoimaxos). One of Alexander’s 
generals, who obtained Thrace in the division of 
the provinces after Alexander’s death (B.c. 323), 
and assumed the title of king im B.c. 306. He 
joined the other generals of Alexander in opposing 
Antigonus, and it was he and Seleucus who gained 
the decisive victory at Ipsus over Antigonus, in 
which the latter fell (B.c. 301). In B.c. 291 Lysim- 
achus was taken prisoner by Dromichaetes, king 
of the Getae, whose country he had invaded, but 
he was restored to liberty by the latter. In B.c. 
287 Lysimachus and Pyrrhus expelled Demetrius 
from Macedonia. Pyrrhus, for a time, obtained 
possession of the Macedonian throne; but in the 
following year he was driven out of the country 
by Lysimachus, who now became king of Macedo- 
nia. Towards the end of his reign the aged Ly- 
simachus put to death his son Agathocles, at the 
instigation of his wife, Arsinoé, daughter of Ptol- 
emy Soter. This bloody deed alienated the minds 
of his subjects, and Seleucus invaded the domin- 
ions of Lysimachus. The two monarchs met in 
the plain of Corus (Corupedion), and Lysimachus fell 
in the battle that ensued, B.C. 281, in his eightieth 
year. 

Lysippus (Avourmos). A native of Sicyon, and 
one of the most famous Greek artists, a contem- 
porary of Alexander the Great. He was originally 
a worker in metal, and taught himself the art of 
the sculptor by studying nature and the canon of 
Polyclitus (q.v.). His works, which were said to 
amount to 1500, were all statues in bronze, and 
were remarkable for their lifelike characterization 
and their careful and accurate execution, shown 
particularly in the treatment of the hair. He 
aimed at representing the beauty and harmony 
more especially of the male human body; and sub- 
stituted for the proportions of Polyclitus a new 
ideal, which kept in view the effect’ produced, by 
giving the body a more slender and elegant shape, 
and by making the head smaller in comparison 
with the trunk, than is the case with the actual 
average man. The most famous among his stat- 
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Marble Copy of the Apoxyomenos of Lysippus. 
Museum, Rome.) 


ues of gods were the colossal forms of Zeus and 
Heracles, at Tarentum of which the former was 
second in size only to that at Rhodes, while the 
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latter was afterwards brought to the Capitol at 
Rome, and then to the Hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople, where it was melted down in A.D, 1022; and, 
lastly, the sun-god on the four-horse chariot at 
Rhodes (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. §§ 40, 63). 

The first example of pure allegory in Greek art 
was his Kazpos, the “ Favourable Moment ”—a del- 
icate youth with modest look standing on a ball, 
with his foot winged, and holding shears and a 
balance in hishands. The hair hang down in front, 
while it was so short behind that it could not be 
grasped (Anthol. Gr. ii. 49, 13; Callist. Statuae, 6). 

By far the greater number of his statues were 
portraits. Of these the various representations of 
Alexander the Great from boyhood onwards were 
of marked excellence (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 64). In- 
deed, the king would have no sculptor but Lysip- 
pus to represent him, even as he would have no 
other painter than Apelles (Pliny, H. N. vii. 125; 
Hor. Epist. ii. 1,240; Cie. Ad Fam. v. 12, 13). 

Among his large groups were Craterus saving 
the life of Alexander chasing the lion (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxiv. 64), and the portraits of twenty-five horse- 
men and nine foot soldiers who fell at the first as- 
sault in the battle of the Granicns (Arrian, Anab. 
i. 16,§ 7; Plut. Alex. 16). The excellent copy in 
marble, at the Vatican, of the Apoxyomenos, a 
youth removing the dust of the palaestra with a 
strigil, affords an idea of his skill in representing 
beautiful and perfectly developed bodies of deli- 
cate elasticity and graceful suppleness (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxiv. 62). See Perry’s Greek and Roman Sculpt- 
wre, pp. 478-488. 

Lysis (Avovs). An eminent Pythagorean phi- 
losopher, the teacher of Epaminondas (Pausan. ix. 
13). 

Lysistratus (Avciorparos). Astatuary of Sicyon, 
who flourished in the 114th Olympiad. He was the 
brother of the celebrated Lysippus (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxv. 12,44). He is said to have been the first art- 
ist who made use of gypsum moulds for casts of 
the human face. 


Lystra (7) Avorpa). <A city of Lycaonia, on the 
confines of Isauria, celebrated as one chief scene of 
the preaching of Paul and Barnabas (Acts, xiv. 8). 
See Sterrett, The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor 
(Boston, 1888). 
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M, as a symbol. 
In GREEK.— 

M = parrcapiov (Bull. de Corr. Hell. ii. 597), unvos 
(Mittheil d. ath, Inst. iii, 57), wéoos (Arch, Zeit. 1876, 
p. 57), pynpetoy (C0. I. G. 5628), povapyou (Bull. de 
Corr. Hell. viii. 43), Mapxos. AS a numeral =12 
(old system), or 40 (M). Also = puptas or pupids pia 
(M). 2 =40,000, 

MNA=péyas véos Atdvucos (C. I. G. 2278). 

In LatTin.— 

M=Macedonica, magister, maiestas, maiora, 
Manes, manu, Marcus, marmora, Martia (legio), 
mas, maritus, Mars, mater, Mereurius, metalla, 
miles, Minerva, minus, missus, modius, muliebris, 
municiplum, 

MM = Marci (duo), memoriae. 

M-A=Mercurius Augustus, militavit annos. 

M:C =mater castrorum, memoriae causa. 


M:-D = Manibus diis, Mater deum, mater dulcis- 
sima. 

M-E = merita eius. 

M-F =magister fani, mater (monumentum, me- 
moriam) fecit, miles factus, munere functus. 

M:L =miles legionis. 

W:-L=mulieris libertus. 

MM =magister Mercurialis, malis male, Mater 
magna, municipes municipii. 

M:N =metalla nova, milia nummum. 

M:O=matri optimae. 

M-P=magister pagi, maior pars, mater (memo- 
riam) posuit, mille passus (milia passuum). 

M-A-G:S=memor animo grato solvit. 

M:B-M-F=maritus bene merenti fecit. 

M-D-A-N =metalla domini Augusti nostri. 

M-D-M:A = monumento dolus malus abesto. 

M-D-M-I= mater deum magna Idaea. 
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M:H-F-C = memoriam (monumentum) heres faci- 
unduim curavit. 

M-H-N-S = monumentum heredem non sequetur. 

M-P-D-M=monumentum positum dis Manibus. 

As a numeral, M=1000, See NumErt. 


Macae (Maka). (1) A people on the eastern 
coast of Arabia Felix, probably near Museat. (2) 
An inland people of Libya, in the part of northern 
Africa between the Syrtes. 

Macalla (Maxa\Aa). A town on the eastern 
coast of Bruttium. Here Philoctetes was said to 
have been buried (Lycophron, Alex. 927). 


Macareus (Makapevs). A son of Aeolus, who 
committed incest with his sister Canacé. (See 
CaNnack). Hence Issé, the daughter of Macareus, 
is called Macareis. After the suicide of Canacé, 
Macareus fled to Delphi, where he became the 
priest of Apollo. His story is told by Ovid in the 
Heroides, Xi. 

Macaria (Makapia). The daughter of Heracles 
and Deianira. When Eurystheus, after the death 
of Heracles, made war upon the Heraclidae and 
their allies, the Athenians, an oracle declared that 
the descendants of Heracles would be victorious 
if one of them should devote himself to death. 
This lot Macaria voluntarily accepted, and the 
oracle was fulfilled in the success of the Athenians 
by whom Macaria was therefore held in great hon- 
our. A fountain at Marathon was called by her 
name (Pausan. i. 32). 

Macaria ( Makapia). (1) A name used by the 
poets for several of the Grecian islands—e. g. Cy- 
prus, Rhodes, and Lesbos. (2) An island in the 
southern part of the Red Sea. 


Maccabaei. See IuDAErI, p. 894. 


Macédo (Makeday). A son of Osiris (q. v.), and 
worshipped by the Egyptians, who represented 
him as clothed in a wolf’s skin. The hero who 
gave his name to Macedonia (q. v.) was by some 
regarded as identical with this Egyptian, but by 
some was held to be the grandson of Deucalion 
(q. v.). His name is also given as Macednus. See 
Apollod. iii. 8, 1. 

Macedonia (Maxedovia). A country in Europe, 
north of Greece, said to have been originally named 
EmaTuia. Its boundaries before the time of Philip, 
the father of Alexander, were, on the south, Olym- 
pus and the Cambunian Mountains, which sepa- 
rated it from Thessaly and Epirus; on the east, the 
river Strymon, which separated it from Thrace ; 
and on the north and west, Illyria and Paeonia. 
Macedonia was greatly enlarged by the conquests 
of Philip. He added to his kingdom Paeonia on 
the north; a part of Thrace on the east as far as 
the river Nestus, which Thracian district was usu- 
ally called Macedonia Adiecta ; the peninsula Chal- 
cidicé on the south; and on the west a part of 
Illyria as far as Lake Lychnitis. On the conquest 
of the country by the Romans, B.C. 168, Macedonia 
was divided into four districts, independent of one 
another; but the whole country was formed into 
a Roman province after the conquest of the Achae- 
ans in 146. 

Macedonia may be described as a large plain, 
surrounded on three sides by lofty mountains. 
Through this plain, however, ran many smaller 
ranges of mountains, between which are wide and 
fertile valleys, extending from the cvast far into 
the interior. The chief mountains were Scordus, 
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or Seardus, on the northwest frontier, towards 
Illyria and Dardania; further east Orbelus and 
Scomius, which separated it from Moesia; and 
Rhodopé, which extended from Scomius in a south- 
easterly direction, forming the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace. On the southern frontier 
were the Cambunii Montes and Olympus. The 
chief rivers were in the direction of east to west— 
the Nestus, the Strymon, the Axius, the largest of 
all, the Ludias or Lydias, and the Haliaemon. The 
chief cities were Aegae and Pella, the capitals, 
and Pydna, Potidaea, Olynthus, Amphipolis, and 
Philippi. The great bulk of the inhabitants of 
Macedonia consisted of Thracian and Mlyrian 
tribes. At an early period some Greek tribes 
settled in the southern part of the country. They 
are said to have come from Argos, and to have 
been led by the three sons of Temenus, the Hera- 
clid. Perdiccas, the youngest of the three, was 
looked upon as the founder of the Macedonian 
monarchy. A later tradition, however, regarded 
Caranus, who was also a Heraclid from Argos, as 
the founder of the monarchy. These Greek set- 
tlers intermarried with the original inhabitants 
of the country. The dialect which they spoke 
was akin to the Doric, but it contained many bar- 
barous words and forms; and the Macedonians 
accordingly were never regarded by the other 


Silver Coin of Macedonia after the Roman Conquest. 


Greeks as genuine Hellenes. Moreover, it was 
only in the south of Macedonia that the Greek 
language wasspoken. See Brugmann, Comp. Gram. 
vol. i. p. 7. 

Very little is known of the history of Macedonia 
till the reign of Amyntas I., who was a contempo- 
rary of Darius Hystaspis; but from that time their 
history is more or less intimately connected with 
that of Greece, till at length Philip, the father of 
Alexander the Great, became the virtual master of 
the whole of Greece. The conquests of Alexander 
extended the Macedonian supremacy over a great 
part of Asia; and the Macedonian kings continued 
to exercise their sovereignty over Greece till the 
conquest of Perseus by the Romans, in B.c, 168, 
brought the Macedonian monarchy to aclose. See 
Abel, Makedonien vor Konig Phillipp (Leipzig, 1847); 
Doll, Geographie der alt. Makedoniens (1891); Henzey 
and Daumet, Mission Archéologique de Macédonie, 2 
vols. (Paris, 1876); Curteis, Rise of the Macedonian 
Empire (N. Y. 1878); and the articles ALEXANDER; 
PERDICCAS; PHILIPPUS. 


Macedonicus. A name given to Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, who made Macedonia a Roman province. 
See Vell. Peterc. i. 11, and the article METELLUS. 


Macella (Mdke\Aa). A small fortified town in 
the west of Sicily, southeast of Segesta. 


Macellarii. See MacELLuM. 


Macellum (dworwAia, dorwAciov, and kpeora- 
Netov). A market for provisions of all kinds— 
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meat, fish, poultry, fruit, ete. At Athens, the sep- 
arate kinds of wares were sold in the divisions of 
the market-place, called xixAor. The opening of a 
sale was announced by the ringing of a bell. See 
Mahaffy, Social Life in Greece, ch. x., and the ar- 
ticle AGORA. 

At Rome, there were originally separate markets 
for the sale of each kind of food, thus the Forum 
Boarium for meat, Olitorium for vegetables, Pisca- 
torium for fish, etc., but in B.c.179 a great Macel- 
lum, or general market, was built north of the 
Forum Romanum (Fest. s. v. macellum), and after- 
wards, a number of other macella arose, such as 
the Macellum Augusti mentioned on a coin of 
Nero (Eckhel, vi. 273), and the Macellum Livianum 
near the Porta Esquilina. The market-men were 
called macellarii (Suet. ul. 26). 


Macer, Armitius. (1) A Roman poet, a native 
of Verona, who died in Asia, B.c.16. He wrote a 
poem upon birds, snakes, and medicinal plants, 
the fragments of which are given in Bihrens, Frag. 
Poet. Rom. 345. (2) We must distinguish from 
Aemilius Macer of Verona, a poet Macer who 
wrote on the Trojan War, and who must have 
been alive in A.D. 12, since he is addressed by Ovid 
in that year (Epist. ex Pont. ii. 10,2). (3) A Roman 
jurist of the time of Alexander Severus. 

Macer, Licinius. See LICINIUS. 


Macestus (Maknoros). A river of Mysia, rising 
in Phrygia and flowing north through Mysia into 
the Rhyndacus. 


Macétae (Makérav). Another name of the Mace- 
donians (Maxeddves). See MACEDONIA. 


Machaera (ydyatpa). See CULTER; PuGIO. 


Machaerus (Mayaipots ). A fortified place in 
the southern part of Peraea in Palestine. Tradi- 
tion makes John the Baptist to have been be- 
headed here. 

Machanidas (Mayavidas). <A tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, who succeeded Lycurgus about B.c. 210. 
He was defeated and slain by Philopoemen, act- 
ing for the Achaean League, in 207. 


Machaon (Maydov). A son of Aesculapius, and 
surgeon of the Greeks in the Trojan War. He led, 
with his brother Podalirus, troops from Trica, 
Ithomé, and Oechalia. He was killed by Eurypy- 
lus, the son of Telephus, and received divine hon- 
ours after his death in Messenia, of which he was 
by some called the king. See Verg. den. ii. 263, 
426. 

Machon (Mayor). A comic poet, who flourished 
at Alexandria about B.c. 175. He was a native of 
Corinth (or Sicyon), and is said to have taught the 
grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium. 

Macistus (Mdkioros). A town of Elis, originally 
called PLATANISTUS. 

Macoraba (MaxopaBa). Now Mecca; a city in 
the western part of Arabia Felix. Even before 
the time of Mohammed it appears to have been 
regarded with veneration by the Arabs, who wor- 
shipped the Deity there in the shape of a meteoric 
stone. The town before the time of Mohammed 
was held by the Kosuites and then by the Koreish, 
from whom the Prophet took it in a.p. 627. See 
the article by Prof. Robertson Smith in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica (1883). 


_ Macra. The modern Magra; a small river ris- 
ing in the Apennines and flowing into the Ligurian 
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Sea near Luna, which, from the time of Augustus, © 
formed the boundary between Liguria and Etruria. 


Macrae Petrae (Makpal Ilérpa). “The Long 
Rocks ;” on the northwestern side of the Athenian 
Acropolis at its foot, with a grotto sacred to Apollo 
and Pan (Eurip. Jon, 13). 

Macri Campi (Maxpoi Kduro). “The Long 
Plains.” A strip of country between Parma and 
Modena in Italy, famous for the fine wool of its 
sheep. 

Macrianus. One of the (Roman) Thirty Ty- 
rants (q. v.); slain by Aureolus, A.D. 262. 


Macrinus, Marcus Opitius Severus. A Ro- 
man emperor from April, a.p. 217, to June 218. 
Born of humble parentage at the Mauretanian 
Caesarea, he became praetorian praefect under 
Caracalla, whom he accompanied against the Par- 
thians, and whose death he procured, in order that 
he might become his successor. As emperor he 
won considerable popularity by the remission of 
certain oppressive taxes, but suffering at Nisibis 
a defeat at the hands of the Parthians, and losing 
the love of his soldiers by his severe discipline, he 
was attacked by the forces who had proclaimed 
Elagabalus as emperor and defeated by them. 
Escaping in disguise, he was taken prisoner in 
Chalcedon and put to death. His life has come 
down to us written by Capitolinus. 


Macro, NAEvius SErRToRIus. A favourite of 
the emperor Tiberius, whose minister Seianus 
(q. v.) he undermined and finally destroyed. By 
prostituting his wife Eunia to Caligula he won, 
for a time, the tolerance of that emperor; but, be- 
coming disliked, he was finally forced to take his 
own life in the year A.D. 38 (Suet. Tib. 73). 


Macrobii (Maxpofror, long-lived”). An Aethio- 
pian people in Africa, placed by Herodotus (iii. 17) 
on the shores of the Southern Ocean, and said to 
live to the age of 120 years (Herod. iii. 23). 

Macrobius, AMBROsIUS THEODOsIUS. A gram- 
marian probably of Greek extraction, since he says 
in the preface to his Saturnalia that Latin was to 
him a foreign tongue. He lived in the fourth cen- 
tury A.D.,and was probably a pagan. His extant 
works are: (1) Saturnaliorum Conviviorum Libri 
VII., consisting of a series of discussions on his- 
tory, mythology, criticism, and various points of 
antiquarian research, supposed to have been de- 
livered during the holidays of the Saturnalia at 
the house of Vettius Praetextatus, who was in- 
vested with the highest offices of State under 
Valentinian and Valens. The form of the work 
is avowedly copied from the dialogues of Plato, 
especially the Banquet: in substance it bears a 
strong resemblance to the Noctes Atticae of Gel- 
lius; and the material of it is drawn from a great 
variety of sources, such as Suetonius, Seneca, Plu- 
tarch, and Athenaeus. The first book treats of 
the festivals of Saturnus and Janus, of the Roman 
calendar, etc. The second book commences with 
a collection of bon mots, ascribed to the most cele- 
brated wits of antiquity; to these are appended a 
series of essays on matters connected with the 
pleasures of the table. The following four books 
are devoted to criticisms on Vergil. (See VERGI- 
Lius.) The seventh book is of a more miscellaneous. 
character than the preceding. The Saturnalia con- 
tains the first pagan mention of the Slaughter of 
the Innocents at Bethlehem (ii. 4). (2) Commenta- 
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rius ex Cicerone in Somnium Scipionis, a work in 
his book much studied during the Middle Ages. 
The Dream of Scipio, contained in the sixth book 
of Cicero’s De Republica, is taken as a text, which 
suggests a succession of discourses on the physical 
constitution of the universe, according to the views 
of the New Platonists, together with notices of 
some of their peculiar tenets on mind as well as 
matter. (3) De Differentiis et Societatibus Graeci 
Latinique Verbi, a treatise purely grammatical, of 
which only an abridgment is extant, compiled by 
a certain Ioannes. 

The best editions of the works of Macrobius are 
by Gronovius (Leyden, 1670); Jan (Quedlinburg, 
1848-52); Eyssenhardt (Leipzig, 1868; rev. 1893). 
There is no English version of Macrobius, but a 
French translation by De Rosoy appeared at Paris 
in 1826. 

Macrocolum. Paper of a large size. 
PAPYRUS. 

Macrones (Maxpeves). A powerful and warlike 
Caucasian people on the northeastern shore of the 
Pontus Euxinus. 


Madaura, also MepaurA, AD MEDERA. A town 
on the confines of Numidia and Gaetulia, the birth- 
place of Apuleius (q. v.). 

Madyes (Maévns). A Seythian chief who con- 
quered Cyaxares in the year B.c. 623, and for a long 
time held sway over portions of Asia Minor (Herod. 
i. 103). 

Madytus (Mdduvros). 
Thracian Chersonesus. 


Maeander (Maiavépos). A river in Asia Minor, 
proverbial for its wanderings, rising in the south 
of Phrygia, close to the source of the Marsyas, 
flowing between Lydia and Caria, of which it 
forms the boundary, and at last falling into the 
Icarian Sea between Myus and Priené. Its chief 
tributaries are the Marsyas, Cludrus, Lethaeus, 
and Gaeson on the right (northern) side; and the 
Obrimas, Lycus, Harpasus, and a second Marsyas 
on the left (southern) side. In its course it was 
said to describe the Greek letters e, ¢, £, 0, and o; 
and from it Daedalus was imagined to have re- 
ceived the idea of his famous Labyrinth. (See 
Herod. ii. 29; Verg. Aen. v. 254; Lucan, v. 208; vi. 
471; Ovid, Met. viii. 105; Mela,i. 17.) As a god, 
Maeander is described as the father of the nymph 
Cyané, who was the mother of Caunus. Hence 
the latter is called by Ovid, Maeandrius iwvenis. 


Maecénas, Gaius Cirnius. A famous states- 
man, courtier, and patron of literature of the 
Augustan Age at Rome. The date of his birth is 
uncertain, but is to be placed between the years 
B.C. 73 and 63, on the 13th of April (Hor. Carm. iv. 
11). His family was of Etruscan origin—a great 
suvject of boasting in a society where Etrusco- 
mania was as great a fad as is Anglomania in cer- 
tain American communities to-day—and was even 
traced to Porsena, so that we find Augustus ad- 
dressing him in his somewhat ironical style as 
berylle Porsenae (Macrob. Sat. ii. 4). 

He received a careful education, and was well 
versed in both Greek and Roman literature, to 
which he himself contributed in verse as well as 
prose. He is thought to have been with Octa- 
vius in Apollonia at the time of the assassination 
of Iulius Caesar, perhaps as the director of his 
studies; and from this time his name appears con- 
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tinually in conjunction with that of the future 
emperor. He assisted in arranging a marriage 
between Augustus and Scribonia, the daughter of 
Libo, and negotiated the peace of Brundisium by 
which Antony and Augustus were temporarily rec- 
onciled, and which led to the marriage of Antony 
with Octavia, the sister of Augustus (Dio Cass, 
xlviii. 16; App. B. C. v. 64). In B.c. 86 he accom- 
panied Augustus to Sicily in the campaign against 
Sextus Pompeius, from which he was twice sent 
back to Rome to suppress revolts that had there 
broken out. So well did he discharge the task 
that he was soon after placed in charge first of 
Rome and then of the administration of all Italy. 
In this capacity he crushed out the dangerous con- 
spiracy of the younger Lepidus, which contained 
the germs of a disastrous civil war; and in every 
way he so justified the confidence reposed in him 
as to have received from Augustus his seal and a 
commission to act with Agrippa as the personal 
representative of the young Caesar in all negotia- 
tions with the Senate. 

After the establishment of the Empire he contin- 
ued for a long time to exercise a supreme influence 
in the counsels of Augustus. By his advice, against 
that of Agrippa, Augustus decided not to restore 
the Republic (Dio Cass. lii. 14); and it was Maece- 
nas who brought about the marriage of Iulia, the 
daughter of Augustus, with Agrippa. The influ- 
ence of Maecenas over his master continued un- 
diminished until about the year B.c. 18, when by 
his own choice the former withdrew from any ac- 
tive participation in matters of State. This with- 
drawal was coincident with a coolness that arose 
between the two men, which rendered their per- 
sonal intercourse one of much restraint, and which, 
though it has been often explained as due to the 
predominance of Agrippa in the favour of the 
emperor, is much more certainly to be ascribed to 
the seduction by Augustus of Terentia, the wife 
of Maecenas. This woman, beautiful and accom- 
plished, was the object of her husband’s passionate 
love, and to a nature such as his—sensitive, ardent, 
and honourable—the thought of her continued in- 
fidelity was not to be endured with the complaisant 
toleration that so many Roman husbands appear to 
have exhibited. The city was filled with the pas- 
quinades in which the wits of the day jeered at the 
progress of this amour, Even Augustus, who was 
remarkably thick - skinned, is said by Tacitus to 
have made a journey to Gaul on one occasion (B.C. 
16) to escape the shower of epigrams, jests, and lam- 
poons, and it is easy to surmise what torture they 
must have inflicted upon the statesman who felt 
himself to be at once injured and made a public 
laughing-stock. (See Dio Cass. liv. 19; lv.7; Suet. 
Aug. 68, in which last passage the Terentilla al- 
luded to in Antony’s indecent letter is undoubted- 
ly Terentia.) Maecenas died in B.c. 8, leaving no 
children. 

Maecenas is best known as the fosterer of liter- 
ature and literary men, so much so that his very 
name has passed into all languages as a generic 
term for a munificent patron of letters. His enor- 
mous fortune (Tac. Ann. xiv. 53, 55) made it pos- 
sible for him to give a princely protection and 
support to poets, wits, and, in fact, to all the vir- 
tnosi of distinction, who were received with mag- 
nificent hospitality at his mansion on the Esquiline, 
with its beautiful gardens, in which he spent near- 
ly all the year, visiting the country but seldom 
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(Tac. Ann. xiy. 53). So lavish was his entertain- 
ment that it became open tv the charge of being 
too indiscriminate, so that Augustus called his 
table mensa parasitica (Suet. Vit. Horat.). It 
must be recollected, however, that he drew the 
line very sharply between his general hospitality 
and his private friendship, which last was reserved 
for the select few, such as Vergil and Horace, who 
were possessed of the fine culture and delicate 
feeling so essential to familiar intercourse among 
gentlemen. 

Much of the personal eccentricity which Maece- 
nas exhibited must be ascribed to the condition 
of his health. 
insomnia and nervous prostration, and resorted 
to many devices to secure sleep, listening to soft 


music and to the plash in his house of artificial | 


waterfalls; and his luxurious indolence was per- 
haps only the self-indulgence of an invalid, seeking 
distraction from the thought of his own condition, 
His passionate clinging to life is best expressed 
in a short verse of his that has come down to us 
in the pages of Seneca, and whose frantic eager- 
ness is at once pathetic and repulsive: 


“ Debilem facito manu 
Debilem pede, coxa; 
Tuber adstrue gibberum 
Lubricos quate dentes: 
Vita dum superest, bene est. 
Hane mihi vel acuta 
Si sedeam cruce sustine.”’ 

The life of Maecenas has been many times writ- 
ten: in Latin by Meibom (Leyden, 1653), Lion 
(Gottingen, 1846); in Italian by Cenni (Rome, 
1684), Dini (Venice, 1704), Santa Viola (Rome, 
1816); in German by Bennemann (Leipzig, 1744), 
Frandsen (Altona, 1843); in French by Richer 
(Paris, 1746); and in English by Schomberg (Lon- 
don, 1766). See, also, Weber’s Horaz (Jena, 1844); 
Friedliinder, Sittengeschichte Roms (iii. 389). His 
poetical fragments are collected in the Fragmenta 
Poetarwm Romanorum by Biihrens (Leipzig, 1886). 
See also Harder, Fragmente des Mdcenas (Berlin, 
1889); and the article HoraTius. 

Maecius Tarpa. See Tarpa. 

Maedi (Maido.). See MAEDICA. 


Maedica (Maidixy). The country of the Maedi, 
a powerful people in the west of Thrace, on the 
western bank of the Strymon (Livy, xxvi. 25). 

Maelius, Spurtus. The richest of the plebeian 
knights, who employed his fortune in buying up 
corn in Etruria in the great famine at Rome in 
B.C. 439, This corn he sold to the poor at a small 
price, or distributed it gratuitously. The patri- 
cians accused him of aiming at the kingly pow- 
er, and appointed L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, then 
eighty years of age, as dictator. C. Servilius Ahala, 
the master of the horse, summoned Maelius to ap- 
pear before the tribunal of the dictator; but as he 
refused to go, Ahala rushed into the crowd and 
slew him. His property was contiscated and his 
house pulled down; its vacant site, which was 
called the Aequimaelium, continued to subsequent 
ages a memorial of his fate. See Mommsen, Hist. 
of Rome, i. p. 378. 

Maendades (Mavvades). A name of the Bacchan- 
tes, from paivoua, “to rave,” because they were 
frenzied in the worship of Dionysus. See Bac- 
CHANTES, 

Maendalus (75 Maivadov). A mountain in Area- 
dia, extending from Megalopolis to Tegea, cele- 
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MAERA 


brated as the favourite haunt of the god Pan. 
The Roman poets frequently use the adjectives 
| Maenalius and Maenalis as equivalent to Arcadius, 


Maenianum. See Marenius; Domus, p. 542. 


Maenius. (1) Garus. Consul B.c. 338, with L. 
Furius Camillus. The two consuls completed the 
subjugation of Latium; they were both rewarded 
with a triumph, and equestrian statues were erect- 
ed to their honour in the Forum, The statue of 
Maenius was placed upon a column, called Colum- 
na Maenia, which appears to have stood near the 
end of the Forum, on the Capitoline. Maenius, in 
his censorship (B.C. 318), allowed balconies to be 
added to the various buildings surrounding the 
Forum, in order that the spectators might obtain 
/more room for beholding the games which were 


| exhibited there: these balconies were called after 
him MAENIANA (sce. aedificia). (2) The proposer of 
|a law, about B.C. 286, which required the patres to 
| give their sanction to the election of the magis- 
| trates before they had been elected, or, in other 
| words, to confer, or agree to confer, the imperium 
on the person whom the comitia should elect. (3) 
Acontemporary of Lucilius. He was a great spend- 
thrift, who squandered all his property, and after- 
wards supported himself by playing the buffoon. 
He possessed a house in the Forum, which Cato in 
his censorship (184) purchased of him for the pur- 
pose of building the Basilica Porcia. Some of the 
scholiasts on Horace relate that when Maenius 
sold his house, he reserved for himself one column, 
the Columna Maenia, from which he built a bal- 
cony that he might thence witness the games. The 


| 


_ true origin of the Columna Maenia and of the bal- 


conies called Maeniana has been explained above. 


Maendba. A town in the southeastern part of 
Hispania Baetica, near the coast. 


Maenus. A river in Germany, now the Main, 
emptying into the Rhine at Mainz (Mogontiacum). 

Maeon (Maiwv). The son of Haemon of Thebes. 
With Lycophontes he led a band which lay in am- 
bush for Tydeus in the war of the Seven against 
Thebes. Tydeus spared his life, and was in return 
buried by Maeon after Tydeus had been slain (J2. 
iv. 394). 

Maeonia (Maovia). The ancient name of Lydia. 
Hence Vergil gives the name of Maeonia to Etru- 
ria, because the Etruscans were said to be de- 
scended from Lydians. Hence also Homer, as a 
native of Maeonia, is called Maeonides and Maeo- 
nius senex, and his poems the Maeoniae chartae, or 
Maeonium carmen. (See Lypia.) Maeonis likewise 
occurs as & surname of Omphalé and of Arachné, 
because both were Lydians. 

Maeonides. See MAEONIA. 


Maednis. An epithet applied to Omphalé (q. y.) 
as queen of Lydia or Maeonia. 


Maeotae (Maiérai). See MAnoTis Patus. 


Maeotis Palus (Madris Aiuvy). The modern 
Sea of Azov; an inland sea on the borders of Eu- 
rope and Asia, north of the Pontus Euxinus (Black 
Sea), with which it communicates by the Bosporus 
Cimmerius. The Scythian tribes on its banks 
were called by the collective name of Maectae or 
Maeotici. The sea had also the names of Cimme- 


rium or Bosporicum Maré. The Amazons are called 
Maeotides, as living near by. 


Maera (Maipa). (1) The dog of Icarius, the father 


MAESA 


of Erigoné. See Icarus. (2) The daughter of 
Proetus and Antea and companion of Artemis, by 
whom she was killed after becoming the mother 
of Loerus by Zeus (Odyss. xi. 325). 


Maesa, IuLiA. The sister-in-law of Septimius 
Severus, annt of Caracalla, and grandmother of 
Elagabalus and Alexander Severus. She was a 
native of Syria, born at Emesa, and after her sister 
Tulia Domna had married Septimius Severus, lived 
at the Roman court until the death of Caracalla. 
Being a woman of remarkable force and ability, 
and possessed of great wealth, she conceived and 
carried out a plot for the overthrow of Macrinus 
(q. v.), and the enthroning of her grandson Elaga- 
balus. Her courage and pertinacity did much to 
bring her plan to its successful issue. When the 
downfall of Elagabalus became certain, she per- 
suaded him to adopt her other grandson, bis cous- 
in, Alexander Severus. By the latter, after his 
accession to the throne, she was treated with great 
respect and received the title Augusta. 


Maevius or Mevius. See Bavius; VERGILIUS. 


Magaba. A mountain in Galatia, east of Ancyra. 

Magadis (udayadis). 
the player could divide the notes. 
strings. See Lyra. 

Magalia and Mapalia. Words said to be bor- 
rowed from the Punic language, in which they 
denoted the cottages, huts, and hovels of the peas- 
ants, made of reeds or canes (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. 
i. 420; iv. 259; Sil. Ital. xvii. 88-89). They are 
described as being sometimes conical or circular 


It had twenty 


Magalia. 


(Column of Antoninus.) 


in shape, and sometimes oblong with bulging 
sides. Both these forms are common in the primi- 
tive structures of other peoples, and the circular 
variety is represented in the accompanying illus- 
tration, reproduced from the Column of Antoninus. 
See Sall. Zug. 211. 

Magas (Mayas). A king of Cyrené. He was 
the stepson of Ptolemy Soter, being the son of 
Berenicé by a former husband. In B.c. 308 he re- 
ceived the command of an expedition to recover 
Cyrené after the death of Ophellas (q. v.), and, being 
successful, was made by Ptolemy governor of the 
country. He ruled it at first as a dependency of 
Egypt, but after the death of Ptolemy Soter he 
not only assumed the character of an independent 
monarch, but even made war on the king of Egypt. 
He married Apama, daughter of Antiochus Soter, 
by whom he had a daughter, Berenicé, afterwards 
the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes. He died B.c, 258 
(Pausan. i.7; Just. xxvi. 3). 


Magazine. See HORREUM. 
Magdala (Maydada). A village of Palestine on 
the Sea of Galilee. 
Magdélum (Mdydodos, Old Test. Migpor). A 
city of Lower Egypt, near the northeastern fron- 
32 
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tier, where Pharaoh Necho defeated the Syrians 
(Herod. ii. 159), 


Magella. A town in the central part of the 
island of Sicily. 
Magetobria. The modern Moigte de Broie, on 


the Sadne. A town on the western frontiers of 
the Sequani, near which the Gauls were defeated 
by the Germans shortly before Caesar’s arrival in 
Gaul (Caes. B.G. i. 31). 

Magi (Mayo.). A religious sect or class among 
the Persians, devoted to the worship of fire. See 
PERSIA; ZOROASTER; and for their share in the 
polities of Persia, SMERDIs. 


Magister. A Latin word very generally applied 
to any person who has command or authority as 
the chief over a number of others. The following 
are the principal officials and others who were 
styled magistri: 

(1) Macister ADMIssIONUM. See ADMISSIO. 

(2) MaGisTeR BrBENDI. See SYMPOSIUM. 

(3) MAGISTER A CENSIBUS. An official who ex- 
amined the qualifications of candidates for enrol- 
ment among the equites. 

(4) MAGISTER COLLEGII. 
of a collegium (q. v.). 

(5) MAGISTER EPISTOLARUM or AB EPISTOLIS. 
The emperors private secretary (Orelli, Jnser. 


The presiding officer 


| 2352). 


(6) MaGisTeER Equirum. The assistant to the 
Roman dictator appointed by him immediately on 
taking office and bound to obey him in everything 
implicitly. In the absence of the dictator he acted 
as his representative. In battle he commanded the 
cavalry, as the dictator did the infantry, whence 
his peculiar title. He was attended by six lictors, 
and had the sella curulis and the praetexta. See 
DICTATOR. 

(7) MaGIsTER LIBELLORUM or A LIBELLIS. A 
clerk or secretary who read and replied to peti- 
tions (libelli) addressed to the emperor. 

(8) MaGist—eR Memori4£. An official who made 
known the emperor’s pleasure on any subject (Am- 
mian. Mare. xv. 5). 

(9) MaGisTER Mixirum. The title of two officers 
under Constantine. They had command of all 
the imperial forces, one taking charge of the in- 
fantry and one of the cavalry. Later, their num- 
ber was increased and their functions modified 
(Zosim. ti. 33; iv. 27). 

(10) MAGISTER OFFICIORUM. See ADMISSIO. 

(11) MaGisTeR Paci. See PaGus. 

(12) MAGISTER PorUri. See DicraTor. 

(13) MaGIsTER A RATIONIBUS, also called procu- 
rator, One who had charge of the emperor’s pri- 
vate expenses. See FIscus. 

(14) Magister Socreratis. See SOCIETAS. 

(15) MacistER VicoruM. See VICUS. 

Magistratus, at Rome, designated alike the 
office and the office-holder, the magistracy and the 
magistrate. 

I. Toe Repusiican Maaistrates. In the wid- 
est seuse the terin magistratus included all the 
governmental officers of the State, elected and ap- 
pointed, civil and military. In a narrower sense 
it was restricted to the officials elected by the Ro- 
man people, excluding the promagistrates (procon- 
suls, propraetors, ete.), whose authority rested on 
decrees of the Senate, and the subordinate officers 
with delegated powers who were appointed by the 
magistrates. In the narrowest and most usual 
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sense the term was not extended to include the 
subordinate military officers (tribuni militum) or 
the city officials below the rank of quaestor (vigin- 
tisexviri, curatores, ete.), in spite of the fact that 
these were elected by the people. On the other 
hand the dictator or magister populi and his lieu- 
tenant, the magister equitum, although not elected, 
were always regarded and described as magis- 
trates. 

1. Historical Development. In the early Repub- 
lic the only regular or ordinary magistrates were 
the consuls and the quaestors; the only extraor- 
dinary magistrates the dictator and his lieutenant. 
The tribunes and aediles of the plebs, officials 
whose right and duty it was to protect their order 
against the regular magistrates, were not regarded 
as magistrates until the struggle between the 
orders had come to an end. The decemviri legibus 
scribendis (B.C. 451-449) and the military tribunes 
(B.c. 444-367), who for a time replaced the consuls 
and exercised consular powers, were regarded as 
magistrates ;, and so also were the censors, praetors, 
and curule aediles, officials who were first elected 
during or at the close of the conflict between the 
orders. With the termination of this conflict and 
the recognition of the plebeian tribunes and aediles 
as representatives of the whole people, the list of 
magistrates, as the term was commonly employed, 
was closed. For fuller description, see the special 
article upon each magistracy. For the promagis- 
tracy, fully developed only towards the end of the 
Republic, see PROVINCIA. 

From the period of the conflict between the 
orders dates the division of magistracies into “ pa- 
trician” and “plebeian.” In the later Republic 
the term patrician magistracy was merely an his- 
torical reminiscence: it designated the offices from 
which the plebeians had formerly been exeluded. 
The term plebeian magistracy, on the other hand, 
continued to express a fact; the offices of tribune 
and of plebeian aedile were never thrown open to 
the patricians. 

2. The Relation of the different Magistrates to 
each other was not determined, at Rome, by as- 
signing to each office special and distinet powers 
and duties; nor were the different magistrates 
protected against each other’s interference. The 
earliest magistrates, the consuls, held an undiffer- 
entiated complex of military, judicial, and admin- 
istrative powers; and the creation of new magis- 
tracies was not at first accompanied (except in the 
case of the censors) by any logical separation of 
these powers. The trend of development, espe- 
cially in the later Republic, was towards a division 
of provinciae or spheres of power; but the separa- 
tion never became complete. Powers of interfer- 
ence were so general as to amount to a fundamental 
principle of the constitution—a principle which 
found its extreme expression in the tribunate. 

The Romans themselves classed their magis- 
trates not according to the kind of power, but ac- 
cording to the degree of power, which each exer- 
cised. Their term for general power was imperium. 
The dictator and his lieutenant, the consuls and 
the praetors, all had imperium. The consular im- 
perium was minus as regarded the dictator and his 
lieutenant, maius as compared with that of the 
praetors. The other magistrates (censors, tribunes, 
aediles, quaestors, ete.) had not imperium —i. e. 
their powers were not general, but special. These, 
therefore, strictly speaking, were all lower or lesser 
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magistrates (magistratus minores). The censors, 
however, by reason of the importance of their du- 
ties, were regularly classed among the magistratus 
maiores; and so also, on more technical grounds, 
were the curule aediles. 

Maior potestas. In principle, any magistrate with 
imperium might issue commands and prohibitions 
to any magistrate without imperium. The excep- 
tions to this rule were as follows: neither the trib- 
unes nor the censors were subject to the commands 
or prohibitions of the magistrates with imperium ; 
and the tribunes might intervene negatively, by 
prohibitions, against the acts of all magistrates 
except the dictator, his lieutenant, and the censors. 
The exceptional position of the censors was due to 
their possession of a distinct field of duties. They 
had no occasion to interfere with other magistrates, 
and no other magistrates were permitted to inter- 
fere with them. The peculiar position of the 
tribunes was a survival from the period of the con- 
flict between the orders. Negatively the tribunes 
had maior potestas as against the consuls; but no 


/Roman would have so expressed it, for the Romans 


meant by potestas power to act rather than power 
to prevent. 

In principle, again, a magistrate with maius im- 
perium might issue commands to a magistrate with 
minus imperium; so that a dictator might com- 
mand and restrain a consul, and a consul might 
similarly direct or check a praetor. 

Par potestas. Further possibilities of interfer- 
ence resulted from the fact that every magistracy 
except the dictatorship was held by two or more 
persons. Between such colleagues there was, in 
principle, no division of power; each possessed all 
the powers of the office. Each, therefore, might 
act alone, and without regard to the views or 
wishes of his colleague or colleagues; and if they 
remained passive, his act was valid and effective. 
But if a colleague stepped in (intercessit) and for- 
bade the act, then eqnal power stood opposed to 
equal power and the result was a deadlock. This 
was true not merely as betweeu two colleagues, 
but also when a larger number held the same mag- 
istracy; majority rule was not recognized; the 
negative will of one was as powerful as the posi- 
tive will of any larger number. A veto, therefore, 
could not be vetoed—a rule which was of peculiar 
importance in the tribunate. In that body one 
tribune could prevent the other nine from doing 
any positive act—e. g. from presenting a bill to 
the people; but nine tribunes could not prevent 
one from vetoing the act of a consul or other 
magistrate. 

Provinciae. In principle, therefore, the positive 
powers of each magistracy could be exercised only 
when the colleagues were of one mind; and this 
unanimity was necessary for each single act. In 
fact, however, some division of power, by agree- 
ment or by lot, was customary from the earliest 
period of the Republic (e. g. one consul sometimes 
took the field with an army while the other gov- 
erned the city); but it does not appear that in tbe 
early Republic any such division of the field of 
consular duties was made for the year. The as- 
signment to a single magistrate of a distinct field 
of power for his full annual term apparently dates 
from the establishment of the praetorship. The 
praetor was not simply a judicial officer, nor was 
his authority limited to the city; but by force of 
constant custom civil jurisdiction within the city 
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became his peculiar “province.” When a second 
praetorship was instituted, B.C. 242, a division of 
the judicial field became usual; but the assign- 
ment to each praetor of his special competence 
was made after election and by lot. The same 
system prevailed when the number of praetors was 
successively increased to four, six, and eight, and 
when such distinct functions as the government 
of subject provinces and the presidency of special 
criminal courts (quaestiones) were attached to the 
ottice. No Roman was ever elected to a special 
praetorship; he was simply elected praetor, and 
his special duties were determined by lot. The 
Same system was extended to the quaestors, and 
gradually, in the later Republic, to the consuls. 
For some time after the establishment of the city 
praetorship the cousuls acted jointly. They even 
took the field together, the supreme command al- 
ternating day by day. But as foreign wars be- 
came more numerous they began, often by the ad- 
vice of the Senate, but technically, in every case, 
by agreement, to divide the legions and the field of 
military operations, and to draw lots for their re- 
spective armies and “provinces.” The Senate in- 
deed might recommend or the people decree the 
assignment of a particular campaign or territory 
to a particular magistrate extra sortem; but this 
was unusual. 

From the fact that all magistrates of equal rank 
were colleagues with equal powers and that the 
division of functions here described was primarily 
a de facto rather than a legal division, it followed, 
in principle, that either consul could interfere with 
the other in the field of military operations, and 
that any praetor could intercede against the act 
of any other praetor in the city. Such interfer- 
ence was practically impossible outside of the city, 
if different fields of activity had been assigned to 
the consuls, because of the rule that intercession 
must be made in person; and within the city it 
was regularly excluded by custom (but see Cicero, 
Verr. i. 46, 119). 

3. Powers of the Magistrates. The imperium con- 
ferred upon the higher magistrates was, in princi- 
ple, the same sort of power that had been exercised 
by the kings (imperium regium). It was primarily 
military power (imperium militiae), and was under- 
stood to include all governmental power not dis- 
tinctly withheld by custom or law. Special limi- 
tations were first imposed in the field of justice, 
criminal and civil. The royal power of capital 
punishment has been practically annulled, accord- 
ing to Roman tradition, by the recognition of a 
right to appeal to the assembly (provocatio); and 
in the early Republican period this power passed 
wholly to the people, the magistrate retaining only 
the power to investigate and accuse. The power 
of the magistrates to fine was also limited by law. 
Civil cases were regularly referred, for decision, to 
a private iudex or arbiter, or a board of elected iu- 
dices. All these limitations, however, were con- 
fined to the city; and the restrictions afterwards 
imposed upon imperium out of the city (e. g. right 
of appeal in capital cases) were less extensive. 
Outside of the city, moreover, the magistrates with 
imperium were freed from the interference of the 
tribunes. The Romans accordingly came to dis- 
tinguish imperium militiae from imperium domi, the 
complete power exercised beyond the city limits 
from the restricted power exercised within the 
city. The dictator alone had imperium militiae 
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within the city—i.e. by the appointment of a dic- 
tator the city was placed under martial law. 

Practically, of course, the governmental power 
of the higher magistracy was lessened by the mul- 
tiplication of magistrates, by their short terms of 
office, and by their accountability to the people 
after the expiration of their terms. The power of 
the single magistrates was also practically dimin- 
ished, in the later Republic, by the assignment of 
special fields of action to special magistrates; but 
in spite of all these facts, no magistrate clothed 
with imperium was ever regarded as an officer of 
special, designated powers. Imperium was always, 
in theory, general power; and every magistrate 
with imperium had, as against the people, all pow- 
ers not legally denied him. The consuls, by virtue 
of their higher imperium, had residuary govern- 
mental power, not only as against the people, but 
also as against the magistrates with lower impe- 
rium and those without imperium—i.e. a consul 
could do whatever law and eustom had neither 
forbidden to him nor assigned to the exclusive 
competence of another magistrate. 

Special powers included in imperium, many of 
which were exercised also by magistrates without 
imperium, were as follows: (1) Zus agendi cum po- 
pulo—i. e. the right of summoning and presiding 
over the meetings of the people (comitia centuriata), 
submitting proposals to them, causing a vote to be 
taken and announcing the result. Whether the 
business of the meeting was legislation, criminal 
justice, or the election of magistrates for the ensu- 
ing year, the initiative was wholly in the magis- 
tracy. The magistrates determined the form of 
a bill and accepted or rejected proposed amend- 
ments. They decided whether accusation should 
be brought against a person suspected of crime, 
and what penalty the people should be asked to 
impose. They submitted the list of candidates to 
be voted for, and no names could be brought be- 
fore the people without their assent. This ius 
agendi cum populo belonged exclusively to the 
magistrates with imperium. The tribunes, how- 
ever, had similar control over the meetings of the 
plebeians; and when the concilia plebis had de- 
veloped into the comitia tributa and had obtained 
concurrent powers of legislation, a limited criminal 
jurisdiction and the right of electing the lower 
magistrates, the ius agendi cum plebe gaye the trib- 
unes an initiative similar to that of the consuls 
aud praetors. The analogous right of summoning 
the Senate and obtaining an expression of its opin- 
ion, originally an exclusive right of the magistrates 
with imperium, was also extended to the tribunes. 
In the field of legislation the power of the tribu- 
nate thus became legally equivalent to that of the 
magistrates with imperium. Practically it was 
greater; for if a consul or a praetor proposed a 
bill to the popular assembly or a resolution to the 
Senate, the tribunes could veto the proposal and 
thus arrest legislative action, while they them- 
selves were not subject to such interference from 
the other magistrates. It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that the most important laws of the later Re- 
public were plebiscita proposed by the tribunes. 

(2) Ius edicendi. The people alone could estab- 
lish a law (Zex); but all magistrates had power to 
issue commands and prohibitions (edicta, interdicta) 
and means of punishing disobedience. Their ordi- 
nances, therefore, had the force of law (legis vicem), 
at least during the terms of the magistrates who 
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issued them. In principle there was nothing to 
prevent a magistrate from invading by his edicts 
the field of general legislation. In the later Re- 
public the development and the reform of the pri- 
vate law were chiefly accomplished by the edicts 
of the praetors, and important contributions to the 
Jaw of sale were made by the aediles. As a rule, 
however, the ordinances of the magistrates were 
not intended to override the general law, but to 
secure its observance; and the edicts and inter- 
dicts of each set of magistrates were commonly 
confined to that sphere of administration which 
law and custom allotted them. 

(3) Ius coercendi. The means by which the mag- 
istrates enforced obedience to their commands were 
as follows: (a) prensio, arrest ; (b) in vineula ductio, 
imprisonment; (¢) verberatio, scourging ; (d) multae 
dictio, imposition of a fine; (e) pignoris captio, seiz- 
ure of movable property. All of these powers were 
included in imperium; the second and third were 
accorded only to magistrates with imperium, Imn- 
prisonment ordered by a magistrate was probably 
limited to his term of office; from a sentence of 
scourging in urbe a lex Valeria authorized an ap- 
peal to the people. The power to arrest was held 
by the tribunes and by the censors. The powers 
of fining and of seizing property were apparently 
exercised by all the magistrates,* and constituted 
the ordinary and normal method of coercion, That 
it was a very ancient method is shown by numer- 
ous Aryan analogies, and by the fact that among 
the Romans fines were originally levied in sheep 
and oxen, The power to fine was first limited by 
the rule that the fine must not exceed the half of 
the estate of the delinquent; later laws (deternia 
Tarpeia, Menenia Sestia (?}) confined multae dictio 
to a definite maximum (two sheep and thirty oxen ; 
two sheep and five oxen. For an ingenious ex- 
planation of these numbers, see Karlowa, pp. 167— 
169). The magistrate who wished to fine beyond 
the legal maximum had to obtain the consent of 
the assembly (muliae wrogatio). By the lex Iulia 
Papiria money fines were introduced and a pecun- 
iary maximum substituted, the sheep being reck- 
oned at ten as, the ox at one hundred. Pignoris 
captio, like imprisonment, might be employed to 
secure the payment of a fine; but it was often (and 
perhaps originally) used as a milder means of con- 
straint, the property being restored to the owner 
if he promptly purged himself of contempt and 
subjected himself to the commands of the magis- 
trate. 

The fact that the tribunes could arrest (prendere) 
other magistrates, while the leges sacratae protect- 
ed them against all coercion, was the key to their 
peculiar position in the Roman State. 

(4) Auspicia. Before taking any important step, 
ii was the right and the duty of the magistrates 
to ascertain whether the act in contemplation was 
favoured by the gods. (See AuGuR.) The mag- 
istrate who acted without proper auspices, or in 
defiance of unfavourable auspices, took the risk 
of punishment at the end of his term; and if his 
act was of a legal nature (e. g. the calling of comi- 
tia), it was the right and duty of the Senate, after 
obtaining the expert opinion of the augurs, to re- 
scind the act and annul its results (e. g. the pas- 


* The power of the quaestors to fine is disputed by Mommsen. 
But even curatores could fine. (See Karlowa, Rechtsgeschichte, 
p. 171.) / 
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sage of a lex or the choice of magistrates). Au- 
spices were regularly taken, at least in the earlier 
Republic, by the augurs; but the answer of the 
gods, as interpreted by these priests, referred to 
the inquiry of the magistrate at whose instance 
the auspices were taken. It was, of course, possi- 
ble that the gods should be consulted on the same 
matter by different magistrates, and that different 
answers should be obtained. The result was then 
determined by the relative authority of the mag- 
istrates: maiora auspicia (i. e. auspices taken at 
the instance of a magistrate with maior potes- 
tas) overrode minora. As between colleagues with 
par potestas, unfavourable auspices prevailed over 
those of a favourable character. 

It is a plausible hypothesis that in the early Re- 
public, when the entire constitution had a sacral 
colour, the doctrine of maior and par potestas was 
worked out by the priests in the form of a doc- 
trine of auspices. It accords with this theory 
that the lower patrician magistrates were under 
the auspices of the higher, and that the non-mag- 
istrate, who exercised delegated powers, was said 
to act under the auspices of the magistrate who 
appointed him. 

4. Responsibility. The lower magistrates, as we 
have seen, were generally subject to the control of 
the higher, and the higher magistrates to the neg- 
ative control of the tribunate; but the magistracy, 
as a whole, was not subject to the direct control 
of the people, or even to the control of the law. It 
enjoyed regal irresponsibility. During their terms 
of office the higher magistrates could not be made 
defendants in civil actions (in ius vocari), nor could 
criminal proceedings be instituted against them. 
In the later Republic magistrates were occasional- 
ly deposed by a vote of the assembly which had 
created them, but such action was contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution. 

An indirect control of a moral character was ex- 
ercised by the consilia of the magistrates (see be- 
low) and by the Senate (q. v.); and a very strong 
indirect control lay in the unlimited responsibility 
of the magistrates after their terms of office had 
expired. Not only did they then become liable to 
ordinary civil and criminal proceedings, but they 
might be punished by the people on purely politi- 
cal grounds. 

5. Expenses. The republican magistrates re- 
ceived no pay; the technical term for oftice was 
honour ; but they were not expected to waste 
their substance in the service of the State. They 
were provided with an ample foree of paid assist- 
ants and attendants. (See APPARITORES ; SCRIBAR.) 
If their duties called them out of the city, they re- 
ceived a liberal onttit from the treasury, and were 
entitled to transportation and sustenance swmptu 
publico. What they could not obtain by requi- 
sition from the subjects of Rome, they paid for; 
and for such outlays they were reimbursed from 
the treasury. In the later Republie it was not 
unusual to grant round sums by way of allowance 
for expenses, without requiring any account to be 
rendered, 

6. Insignia, attendants, ete. The quasi-royal 
position held by the magistrates was strikingly 
expressed in the ceremonial and formal distinc- 
tions accorded them. The years were designated 
by the names of the consuls. The higher magis- 
trates were accompanied, within and. without the 
city, by numerous public attendants. Before the 
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highest magistrates, those clothed with imperium, 
marched lictors, bearing the symbols of punitive 
power. When a magistrate approached, the citi- 
zens rose from their seats, dismounted from their 
horses, descended from their carriages. The low- 
er magistrates observed the same respect towards 
those of higher authority. Public business was 
transacted by a seated magistracy in the presence 
of a standing people. Magistrates who acted sin- 
gly had chairs or stools (sellae); those who, like 
the tribunes, acted collectively, as a board, sat on 
benches (subsellia). The higher magistrates had 
stools of a special pattern (the sella cwrulis), and 
their garments were distinguished from those of 
the ordinary citizens. On ceremonial occasions 
ex-magistrates were permitted to resume the dis- 
tiuctive apparel of their office, and it was osten- 
tatiously associated with their memory by their 
descendants (ius imaginum). For details, see AP- 
PARITORES ; INSIGNIA. 

7. Consilia. It was a principle of Roman law, 
private and public, that he who exercised power 
over others should not act unadvised. It was 
equally a principle of the law that advice was 
not binding. The power to act was not impaired 
by the dissent of advisers, nor did their assent di- 
minish or divide responsibility. 

The Senate, which had been the council of the 
kings, was also, in a broad sense, the council of 
the whole higher magistracy; but each magistrate 
had a special consilium. This always included any 
lower magistrates who were assigned to the same 
“ province,” or field of administration, and the prin- 
cipal assistants or deputies selected by the magis- 
trate himself; but it also included persons chosen 
by him as advisers simply. The choice was limit- 
ed, by custom, to the senatorial and equestrian or- 
ders. It was often based on personal friendship, 
but chiefly on the reputation of the persons chosen 
for knowledge and experience of affairs. In the 
administration of justice the urban and peregrine 
praetors and the provincial governors were regu- 
larly assisted by the counsel of the most eminent 
Roman jurists. 

8. Election, terms, etc. All the magistrates, ex- 
cept the dictator, were elected (creati) by the peo- 
ple; the higher magistrates, including the censors 
and curule aediles, by the comitia centuriata ; the 
tribunes, plebeian aediles, quaestors, vigintisex- 
viri, curatores, and military tribunes, by the comi- 
tia tributa. All except the censors were elected 
annually ; the censors every fifth year. All were 


elected during the year preceding their assump- | 
bade re-election to the same office until ten years 


tion of office, the magistrates in office (consuls, 
praetors, or tribunes) summoning and directing 
the comitia in which their successors were chosen. 


The election of tribunes took place in July; that | 


of the other magistrates later in the year. See 


CoMITIA. 

The term of office, except in the case of the dic- 
tator and in that of the censors, was one year. 
The dictatorship was limited to six months. The 
censors originally held office until their work was 
done; later, the rule was established that their 

“work must be done in eighteen months. The an- 
nual terms, in the early Republic, did not begin 
at any fixed date; in case of abdication or death 
of both consuls, their successors were chosen, not 
for the residue of the term, but for a full year. 
In the later Republic the practice was changed ; 
at the close of the third century B.c. the official 
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year began on the 15th of March; in the second 
century it began on the Ist of January. The 
quaestors, however, took office December 5th, and 
the tribunes December 10th. 

Lex curiata de imperio. According to Roman 
tradition, the king-elect had no imperium un- 
til it was granted him by a special law. Under 
the Republic the consuls and praetors, at the be- 
ginning of their terms of office, were obliged to 
summon the old patrician assembly (comitia ewria- 
fa) and obtain from it a similar grant. The nee- 
essary law seems always to have been voted as a 
matter of course; and in the late Republic its 
adoption was a singularly empty form, the curiae 
being represented by lictors. At some intermedi- 
ate period the theory that a formal grant of power 
should follow election and accompany the assump- 
tion of office was extended to some of the officials 
without imperium—e. g. a lex curiata was regular- 
ly passed for the benetit of the quaestors. In the 
ease of the censors, a law authorizing them to en- 
ter upon the discharge of their duties was voted 
by the centuriate assembly. No lew curiata or 
other confirmatory law was ever passed in the 
case of the plebeian magistrates. 

9. Eligibility (ius honorwm). The power of the 
magistrates to strike unfit persons from the list 
of candidates could never have been exercised on 
purely political grounds without serious risk of 
subsequent punishment; and in the course of the 
republican period the grounds of exclusion were 
defined, by custom or statute, with considerable 
exactness. Non-citizens, lunatics, and persons af- 
flicted with serious bodily infirmities were, of 
course, excluded ; so also were women. Condem- 
nation for political offences (and for ordinary 
crimes and torts when the condemnation carried 
with it infamia) operated as a bar to office; and 
it lay in the power of the magistrate to exclude 
those whose occupations made them infamous. 
Freedmen and their sons were ineligible, and 
originally their grandsons also; but in the later 
Republic the grandsons were eligible. Trades- 


|men were regularly excluded, trade on a small 
| scale being regarded as an illiberal occupation. 


At different periods in the history of the Repub- 
lie candidacy for office was made conditional on 
the previous performance of military duty, upon 
the observance of a definite order of advancement 
with intervals between the different offices, and 
upon the attainment of certain age limits. For 
details, see HONORES. 

Re-election. As early as B.C. 342 a plebiscite for- 


had elapsed; but from this rule frequent dispen- 
sations seem to have been granted. Re-election to 
the censorship was absolutely forbidden. In the 
year B.c. 151 the same rule was established for 
the consulate, but it was abrogated seventy years 
later. 

10. Vacancies and Representatives, The fact that 
every magistracy was held by a number of persons, 
each of whom possessed all the powers of the of- 
fice, and the further fact that the consuls pos- 
sessed residuary governmental power, excluded the 
assumption that a vacancy was created by the 
death or resignation of any single magistrate. 
Even when a distinct field of administration had 
been allotted to such a magistrate, his duties 
could be assigned to a colleague or assumed by 
one of the consuls. Cases even occurred where 
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the duties associated with one magistracy were 
temporarily assigned by the Senate to another 
(e. g. duties of an aedile to a praetor). 

The death or abdication of both consuls (if at 
the time there was no dictator) meant more than 
a mere vacancy in the consular office: it meant 
the temporary disappearance of the ordinary gov- 
ernment. By the sacral tradition praetors, curule 
aediles, and even quaestors were bound to resign 
their offices; the auspices under which they held 
their respective positions were extinguished, and 
it was necessary to institute a new administration 
with new auspices. The situation was the same 
as that produced in the royal period by the death 
of the king: there was an interregnum. As in the 
royal period, the auspices were with the Senate, 
and the Senate designated the temporary holders 
of supreme power—one interrex after another, each 
holding for five days—until the centuries could be 
assembled and new magistrates elected. As soon 
as a single consul was chosen, the interregnum 
was at an end. The interregnum exercised no 
influence upon the plebeian magistrates, for they 
were not under the same auspices.. 

In case of the simultaneous absence from the 
city of both consuls, it was customary, in the 
early Republic, for them to appoint a temporary 
governor. See PRAEFECTUS URBI. 

Il. THe REPUBLICAN MAGISTRATES UNDER THE 
Emprre. According to the official theory, promul- 
gated by Augustus and accepted by his successors, 
the establishment of the principatus left the re- 
publican constitution intact, and in the early Em- 
pire republican forms were scrupulously observed. 
The magistrates were elected, during the reign of 
Augustus, by the people; under Tiberius and his 
successors they were “created” by the Senate and 
“announced” in the popnlar assembly. Under 
both systems they were selected by the princeps, 
and however independent they might be in theory, 
in fact they were unable to cross the imperial pur- 
poses. They were not, however, the real agents 
of the imperial government. The emperors pre- 
ferred to exercise the more important powers of 
sovereignty through officers whom they appointed 


openly and directly, and whose authority was} 


theoretically as well as actually a delegated au- 
thority. The real officials of the Empire were 
the prefects and legates of Augustus. The repub- 
lican magistrates were loaded with honours, but 
they were quietly deprived, from the start, of all 
their political powers and confined to the exercise 
of judicial and administrative functions; and, later 
on, these functions also were gradually absorbed 
by the imperial officials 
inal justice first, minor administrative duties and 
civil jurisdiction last. The development of the 


in the second century. The republican magistra- 
cies became mere titles, earned by heavy outlays 
for the amusement of the people. In this form 
they continued to exist throughout the principate, 
and were even transferred to the Eastern Empire. 
Allusions to the tribunate oecur in the fifth century ; 
and as late as 541 an “ Oriental consul ” was elected 
at Constantinople, and for a quarter of a century 
the years were officially dated from his consulate. 
Ill. Municrean MacistratrrEs. With the devel- 
opment of self-governing colonies and the exten- 
sion to allied and subject cities of Roman citizen- 
ship and municipal autonomy, there appeared, at 


police powers and crim- | 
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; : : /rebuilt by colonists from Miletus 
new official hierarchy was practically completed | ; mie 
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the close of the republican period, a municipal 
magistracy closely modelled on that of Rome. 
(See MunicipiumM.) Under the principate, this 
system, first worked out for Italy, was gradually 
extended throughout the Empire, until the muniec- 
ipal magistrates became everywhere the regular 
organs of local government. In the legal literature 
of the Empire, therefore, magistratus regularly re- 
fers to the municipal magistracy, the titular digni- 
taries of Rome being distinguished as magistratus 
populi Romani. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. See Madvig, Verfassung und 
Verwaltung des rémischen Staates (1881-82); Herzog, 
Geschichte und System der romischen Staatsverfassung 
(1884-87); Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht (3d ed. 
1887-88); Karlowa, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, Ba. 
I. (1885); Willems, Droit Public Romain (6th ed. 
1889). 


Magna Graecia. See GRAECIA MAGNA. 


Magna Mater. A Roman name of the goddess 
Cybelé or Rhea (q. v.). 

Magnentius. A German by birth who con- 
spired against the life of the emperor Constans, 
whom he caused to be murdered in his bed. Sub- 
sequently, being pursued by the vengeance of Con- 
stantius, aud defeated by him at the battle of 
Mursa (A.D. 351), he took his own life by falling 
on his sword. His reign lasted from a.D. 350 to 
303. His full name was Flavius Popilius Magnen- 
tius. See Victor, Caes. 41 and 42. 


Magnes (Mayvns). (1) One of the first founders 
of Attic comedy, B.c. 460. See CoMorpra. (2) A 
youth said by some to have been the slave of Medea 
and to have been changed by her into a magnet. 
The more generally accepted story states that once, 
while walking over a mine, he found himself de- 
tained by the iron nails in his shoes which became 
attached to the lodestones over which he was at- 
tempting to pass. From him, as the first discoy- 
erer, the magnet received its name (Orph. De Lapid. 
xe 7) 

Magnesia (Mayrnoia). (1) A narrow strip of 
country along the eastern coast of Thessaly, ex- 
tending from the Peneus on the north to the Paga- 
saean Gulf on the south. Its inhabitants, the 
Magnetes, are said to have founded the two cities 
in Asia mentioned below. (2) MAGNESIA AD Srpy- 
LUM, a city in the northwest of Lydia, at the foot 
of Mount Sipylus, and on the south bank of the 
Hermus, famous as the scene of the victory gained 
by Scipio Asiaticus over Antiochus the Great, B.c. 
(8) Magnrsta AD MARANDRUM, a city in the 
southwest of Lydia, situated on the river Lethaeus, 
a tributary of the Maeander. It was destroyed 
by the Cimmerians (probably about B.c. 700), and 
It was cele- 
brated for its beautiful temple of Artemis, ruins of 
which still exist. 


Magnopdlis (Mayvérolis) or Bupatoria Mag- 
nopolis. A city of Pontus in Asia Minor near the 
union of the rivers Lycus and Iris. It was begun 
by Mithridates Eupator and finished by Pompey 
the Great (Appian, Mithr. 78, 115). 


Mago (Mdyoy). (1) A Carthaginian general sent 
against Dionysius, the Sicilian tyrant, over whom 
he obtained a victory, but was subsequently slain 
in battle. (2) A son of the preceding, who sue- 
ceeded his father in command of the Carthaginian 
army. He laid siege to Syracuse, but fled on the 
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approach of Timoleon. Being impeached for cow- 
ardice by the Senate of Carthage, he escaped exe- 
cution by committing suicide. After his death, 
his body was gibbeted and exposed in public. (3) 
See Punic Wars. 


Magontiacum. See MoGONTIACUM. 


Maharbal (MaapSas). <A son of Himileo, and 
one of the most distinguished officers of Hannibal 
in the Second Punic War. He is first mentioned 
at the siege of Saguntum. After the battle of Can- 
nae he urged Hannibal to push on at once with his 
cavalry upon Rome itself; and on the refusal of 
his commander, he is said to have observed that 
Hannibal kuew how to gain victories, but not how 
to use them (Livy, xxi., xxii.; Florus, ii. 6). 

Maia (Maia). The daughter of Atlas and Ple- 
ioné, one of the Pleiades (q. v.), and mother of Her- 
mes by Zeus. The Romans identified her with an 
old Italian goddess of spring, Maia Maiestas (also 
called Fauna. Bona Dea, Ops), who was held to be 
the wife of Vulcan, and to whom the flamen of 
that god sacrificed a pregnant sow on the first of 
May. 

Maiestas, in Roman criminal law, meant the 


all conduct derogatory to the dignity or power of 


the people, or of those to whom the people had in- | 


trusted power, was crimen imminutae maiestatis 
(Cic. De Invent. ii. 17,53). This particular concep- 
tion of treason appeared late in the history of the 
Republic, and was at first supplementary to the 
older conception of perduellio. An attack upon 
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the existence of the State was perduellio ; anything | 
less than this was the crime of impaired majesty. | 


The Republican laws de maiestate were all passed 
in a period of bitter, and often bloody, political 
strife, and all the prosecutions under these laws 
were essentially partisan. The expression immi- 
nuta maiestas seems first to have been used in the 
lex Apuleia (B.c. 103?); and the principal object of 
this law, apparently, was to protect the sovereign- 
ty of the people as incorporated in the tribunate. 
The conception was further developed by a lex 
Varia (B.c. 90?) and (in the conservative interest) 
by a lex Cornelia of Sulla (B.c. 80). until the crime 
against majesty practically covered and included 
perduellio. In a lex fulia (ascribed by some au- 
thorities to Julius Caesar, by others to Augustus, 
while others again hold that there were two leges 
Tuliae de maiestate), the two crimes were fused, and 
perduellio thenceforward meant simply a grave 
case of lese-majesty (cf. Inst. 3, 1,5; Dig. 48, 4, 11; 
Codex, 9, 50,2). This lex Iulia remained the basis 
of the law of treason through the Imperial period, 
but the number of possible offences against majes- 
ty was greatly increased by succeeding statutes. 
The maiestas publica was primarily and chiefly em- 
bodied in the person of the emperor (maiestas prin- 
cipatus, augusta); and the crimen laesae maiestatis 
included not only acts injurious to the State, but 
all plots against the emperor and his family, and 
allacts derogatory to his dignity and honour, Thus 
libels upon the emperor, destruction of his statues, 
false or violated oaths per genium principis, and, 
under some of the more tyrannic rulers, hostile and 
even disrespectful speech were punished as lese- 
majesty. Arcadius, who repealed all laws of the 
last-mentioned character, extended the law of 
treason to include plots against the higher officials 


of the Empire (4.D. 397). 


MALIA 


Trials for perduellio, under the Republic, were 
always in comitiis—i. e. prosecution took the form 
of a bill, and the decision lay with the popular 
assembly. Prosecutions de maiestate, on the other 
hand, were conducted before special courts (quae- 
stiones), In the early Imperial period cases of trea- 
son were tried by the Senate; later by the em- 
peror himself or his praefects. Accusation could 
be brought, even under the Republic, by slaves, 
infamous persons, and others who were debarred in 
ordinary criminal cases; and under the emperors 
torture was applied to freemen and even to per- 
sons of rank (honorati) for the purpose of obtain- 
ing evidence. 

The penalty in the Republican period was exile, 
or rather outlawry (aquae et ignis interdictio). In 
the Empire it varied, according to the gravity of 
the offence, the social position of the offender, and 
the temper of the reigning emperor, from death in 
various forms (humiliores vestiis obiiciuntur vel vivi 
exuruntur, honestiores capite puniuntur, Paul, v. 29, 
1) to scourging or simple relegatio. In both peri- 
ods the extreme penalty carried with it the escheat 
or confiscation of the criminal’s property, and, un- 


| der the Empire, attainder of the blood, so that the 
inviolable dignity or sovereignty of the State; and | 


sons of the criminal could neither hold office nor 
take inheritances or legacies (Codex, 9, 8,5). The 
same results attached to condemnation when pros- 
ecution was instituted after the death of the crim- 
inal (damnatio memoriae). See Zampt, Das Crimi- 
nalrecht der rém. Republik (1868), 1i. 1, 226-237, 249- 
258, 376-392 ; and Rein, Das Criminalvecht der Romer 
(1844), 506-597. 

Maiuma. A May-day festival celebrated at 
Rome by the inhabitants, who on this occasion 
made up excursion parties to visit the sea-shore at 
Ostia and bathe in the salt-water. The name is 
not found in the early Latin writers, but the Cod. 
Theod. (xv. 6,1 and 2) speaks of it as an old cus- 
tom revived in later times. 


Malaca. The modern Malaga; an important 
town on the coast of Hispania Baetica and on a 
river of the same name, founded by the Pheeni- 
cians. Near Malaca was found in 1851 a bronze 
tablet containing the LEX MALACENSIS, a statute 
regulating the city’s municipal constitution. It 
was granted by Domitian (A.D. 81-84). It is given 
in the CO. J. L.ii. 1964, and in Bruns. See SALPENSA. 


Malchus (MaAyos). <A Byzantine historical 
writer and rhetorician of Philadelphia in Syria. 
He wrote a history of the Eastern Empire cover- 
ing a short period in the fifth century. The re- 
maius are edited by Bekker and Niebuhr (Bonn, 
1829). 

Maléa (Madéa). (1) A promontory on the south- 
east of Laconia, separating the Argolic and La- 
conic gulfs. At this point the sea is so rough as 
to give rise to the proverb, Cum ad Maleam deflex- 
eris, obliviscere quae sunt domi (Mela, ii. 3). (2) A 
promontory on the coast of Lesbos. 

Malélas or Malalas, IOANNES (‘Iwavyns 6 Ma- 
AéAa or Maddda). A Byzantine historian born at 
Antioch who flourished in the sixth century A.D. 
He was the author of a universal history from the 
creation of the world through the reign of Justin- 
ian, It has been edited by Dindorf (Bonn, 1831). 


Malia. A city of Phthiotis, near Thermopylae. 
In its vicinity were hot mineral springs, and from 
it the neighbouring gulf was called Maliacus Sinus. 
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Maliadcus Sinus. See MALIS. 


Malis (MaXis, MyXis). A district in the south 
of Thessaly, on the shores of the Maliacus Sinus, 
and opposite the northwestern point of the island 
of Euboea. It extended as far as the pass of Ther- 
mopylae. Its inhabitants, the Malienses, were Do- 
rians, and belonged to the Amphictyonic League. 


Malledlus. A sort of rocket or torch, used in 
naval warfare, having a mass of lighted pitch or 
tar at one end. It was employed to set fire to the 
enemy’s rigging; or in sieges, like the more mod- 
ern fire-ball. See Cic. Cat. i. 18, 32; Livy, xlii. 64. 


Malleus, dimin. Malledlus (cdipa). A ham- 
mer or mallet. In Greek, odipa is the generic 
term, and paiotnp and kéorpa denote the heavy 
hammer used by smiths, while xporadis is a ham- 
mer with one end sharpened like a pick. In Lat- 
in, the heavy hammer is called marcus, and the 


a 3 


Ancient Hammers. 


(1) Carpenter’s Hammer. 
(3) Butcher’s Hammer. 


(2) Smith’s Hammer. 


smaller varieties marculus and marcellus. The 
smith’s hammer, shown in no. 2, is of wood, 
bound with iron. The butcher’s hammer or mal- 
let in no. 3 was used in slaughtering oxen, and 
also by the popa (q. v.) at sacrifices. 


Malli (Maddoi). An Indian people on both 
sides of the Hydraotes. Their capital is supposed 
to have been on the site of the celebrated fortress 
of Mooltan (Arrian, Anab. vi. 7-14). 

Mallophéra (Maddoddpa). “ Wool - bearing.” 
An epithet of Demeter, as worshipped at Megara, 
whose inhabitants she was fabled to have taught 
the use of wool (Pausan. i. 44). 


Mallus (Maddés). A very ancient city of Ci- 
licia, on a hill east of the mouth of the river Pyr- 
amus, said to have been founded at the time of 
the Trojan War by Mopsus and Amphilochus. 


Malluvia (from manus + luo). A basin used for 
washing the hands, and called by the Greeks yei- 
povirrpoy and yépyBoy (Il. xxiv. 304). 
The accompanying illustration shows 
the basin upon its stand, with a tow- 
el beside it. 

Malus. 
Navis. 


Malus Ociilus. See Fascinum. 


Mamaea, [unia. A Syrian, a na- 
tive of Emesa, the daughter of Iulia 
Maesa and mother of the emperor 
Alexander Severus, whom he reared 
with much care. When her son was put to death 
by the soldiers in A.D. 235, she shared his fate. See 
ELAGABALUS; MAESA; SEVERUS. ; 


The mast of a ship. See 


Malluvia. 
dobrandini 
fresco, Vati- 
can.) 


(Al. 
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MANCIPATIO 


Mamercus. The name of a distinguished fam- 
ily of the Aemilia gens in the early times of the 
Roman Republic (Livy, iv. 17-34). 

Mamers. The Oscan name of the god Mars 
(q. v.). 

Mamertine Prison. See Cancer, p. 278. 

Mamertini. See MessaNa ; PuNIC WARS. 


Mamertinus, Craupius. A Latin panegyrist, 
the author of a speech addressed to the emperor 
Inlian on January 1, A.D. 362, at Constantinople, 
thanking him for conferring the consulate on him. 
It gives a pretty accurate picture of the personal- 
ity of the emperor and of his administration. An 
older Mamertinus is assumed to be the author of 
two panegyrics in praise of Maximianus, co-regent 
with Diocletian, which were delivered in A.D. 289 
and 291 at Tréves. See PANEGYRICUS. 


Mamilius. The name of a distinguished family 
in Tuscnlum. It was to a member of this family, 
Octavius Mamilius, that Tarquinius betrothed his 
daughter; and on his expulsion from Rome his 
son-in-law roused the Latin people against the 
infant Republic, and perished in the great battle 
at Lake Regillus. The Mamilii afterwards re- 
moved to Rome. 


Mamurius. The mythical maker of the ancilia. 
See ANCILE; SALI. 
Mamurra. A Roman knight, born at Formiae. 


He was the commander of the engineers (praefec- 
tus fabrum) in Iulius Caesar’s army in Gaul, and 
amassed great riches. Horace calls Formiae, in 
ridicule, Mamurrarum urbs, from which we may 
infer that the name of Mamurra had become a 
by-word of contempt (Sat. i. 5, 37). 


Manceps. One who acquired possession of a 
thing by the form of conveyance known as manci- 
patio (q. V.). 

Mancinus, C. Hostimics. A Roman who was 
consul in B.c. 187. He was defeated by the Nu- 
mantines, and purchased his safety by making a 
peace with them. The Senate refused to recognize 
it, and went through the hypocritical ceremony of 
delivering him over to the enemy, who refused to 
accept him. On his return to Rome he was ex- 
pelled from the Senate by the tribune P. Rutilius 
on the ground that he had lost his citizenship, as 
being still technically a prisoner (see PosTLri- 
NIUM); but his rights were restored by a special 
law (Vell. Pat. ii. 1). 

Mancipatio (from manus+capio, “a taking 
With the hand”). A formal mode of purchase 
among the Romans, which seems to go back to a 
time when the price of purchase was weighed out 
in bars of copper. In the presence of six Roman 
citizens of the age of puberty, one of whom, called 
the libripens (weigher), held a copper balance, the 
purchaser took hold of the thing and uttered cer- 
tain prescribed words. He then struck the balance 
(libra) with a small piece of copper (aes or raudus- 
culum), which he gave to the seller as symbol of 
the price. This mode of purchase per aes et libram 
was employed in the case of res mancipi—i. e. es- 
tates in Italy or provinces with Italian law, in the 
country or in towns, slaves, and domestie animals 
and beasts of burden needed for agricultural pur- 
poses ; also in a certain kind of testaments, in the 
form of marriage called coémptio, and in transfer- 
ring one’s power over a person (manus) to another. 
See ADopTio ; EMANCIPATIO; MANCIPIUM; MaNus. 


MANCIPIUM 


Mancipium. The right of possession obtained 
through mancipatio (q. v.), and the possession itself, 
which none but the head of the family has a right 
to dispose of. Homines liberi in mancipio are free 
men, whom their. father has given into the power 
of another man by mancipatio—e. g. in compensa- 
tion for some damage they have done to the latter, 
Their position differed from that of slaves in this, 
that they retained the right of personality, could 
complain if their masters treated them badly, and 
regained all the rights of a free-born man on leav- 
ing their position of dependence. This was effected 
in the same way as the liberation of slaves vindicta, 
censu, and testamento. (See Lipertus.) After the 
repeal of the severe laws making imprisonment 
the penalty of convicted debtors, the same rela- 
tion as that mentioned above existed between 
debtor and creditor until the money was paid. 
See NEXxuUM. : 


Mandané. The mother of Cyrus the Great of 
Persia. See Cyrus. 


Mandonius and Indibilis. Two brothers, and 
chiefs of the Spanish tribe of the Ilergetes, who 
played an important part in the war between the 
Romans and Carthaginians in Spain during the 
Second Punic War. For some years they were 
faithful allies of the Carthaginians; but in conse- 
quence of the generous treatment which the wife 
of Mandonius and the daughters of Indibilis re- 
ceived from P. Scipio, when they fell into his 
hands, the two brothers deserted the Carthaginian 
cause, and joined Scipio in B.c. 209 with all the 
forces of their nation. But in B.c. 206 the illness 
and reported death of Scipio gave them hopes of 
shaking off the yoke of Rome, and they excited a 
general revolt not only among their own subjects, 
but the neighbouring Celtiberian tribes also. They 
were defeated by Scipio, and upon suing for for- 
giveness were pardoned. But when Scipio left 
Spain in the next year (B.C. 205) they again re- 
volted. The Romans attacked them; Indibilis 
was slain in battle, and Mandonius was soon after 
captured and put to death (Livy, xxix.1; Appian, 
Hisp. 38). 

Mandra. A checker-board. See LATRUNCULI. 


Mandubii. A people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
in the modern Burgundy, whose chief town was 
Alesia. 

Manduria. A town in Calabria, on the road 
from Tarentum to Hydruntum (Livy, xxvi. 15). 


Manes (from manus, “ good”). A name euphe- 
mistically given by the Romans to the spirits of 
the dead, which were held to be immortal like the 
gods, and hence designated as such (dii manes). 
They dwelt below the earth, and only came forth 
et certain seasons of the year. On the Mons Pala- 
tinus at Rome, there was, as in other Italian towns, 
a deep pit with the shape of an inverted sky, 
known as mundus, the lowest part of which was 
consecrated to the infernal gods and also to the 
Manes, and was closed with a stone, lapis manalis, 
thought to be the gate of the nether world. This 
stone was lifted up three times a year (August 
24, October 5, November 8), and the Manes were 
then believed to rise to the upper world; on this 
account those days were religiosi—i. e. no serious 
matter might be undertaken on them. Sacrifices 
were made to the Manes as to the dead; water, 
wine, warm milk, honey, oil, and the blood of black 
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sheep, pigs, and oxen were poured on the grave; 
ointments and incense were offered ; and the grave 
was decked with flowers, roses and violets by 
preference. Oblations, which chiefly consisted of 
beans, eggs, lentils, bread and wine, were placed 
on the grave, and the mourners partook of a meal 
in its neighbourhood. Besides the private cele- 
brations there was also a public and universal fes- 
tival, the Parentalia, which lasted from the 13th 
to the 21st of February, the last month of the older 
Roman year; the last day had the special name 
Feralia. During these days all the temples were 
closed, inarriages were prohibited, and the magis- 
trates had to appear in public without the tokens 
of their office. The festival of the dead was fol- 
lowed by that of the relations on February 22, 
called Caristia (q. v.). This was celebrated 
throughout the town by each individual family, 
the members of which exchanged presents and 
met at festal banquets. See Ovid, Fuasti, ii. 617; 
LARES; and PARENTALIA, 


Manétho (Mayes or Mavedwv). An Egyptian, 
a priest at Heliopolis in the reign of the first Ptol- 
emy (B.C. 283-246), and who was the first Egyptian 
to give in Greek an account of the history and re- 
ligion of his native country. One work was en- 
titled Téy Svorkéy “Emiroun, dealing with the the- 
ology of the Egyptians and with the origin of the 
world ; the second was styled Aiyumriaxy ‘Ioropia, 
and in three books treated of Aegyptian chronolo- 
gy and history. The first book covers the mythi- 
cal period prior to the eleventh dynasty ; the sec- 
ond, from the eleventh to the twentieth ; the third, 
from the twentieth dynasty to the reign of Necta- 
nebus, the last native Egyptian king. The origi- 
nal works of Manetho are lost, but copious extracts 
remain preserved by the ecclesiastical writers, es- 
pecially Inlius Africanus, Eusebius, and Georgius 
Syucellus. The sources of Manetho’s history were 
the early archives and sacred books of Egypt, and 
in recent years much corroborative evidence of 
the truth of what he wrote bas been derived by 
Egyptologists from the hieroglyphics and other 
sources. The fragments of Manetho are collected 
and edited by C. Miiller in his Frag. Hist. Graec. 
(Paris, 1856).. A long astrological poem in six 
books and entitled "AsoreAecparika, once ascribed 
to Manetho, is now regarded as written several 
centuries later than his time. It is edited by Axt 
and Rigler (Cologne, 1832), and Kéchly (1858). 


Mango. A slave-dealer. See SERVUS. 


Mania. See Lares. 

Manica (yepis). (1) A sleeve worn either sepa- 
rately (Pallad. R. Rk. i. 43) or sewn to the tunic 
(Curt. iii. 7). The latter was long regarded as 
effeminate (Verg. Aen. ix. 616; Gell. vi. 12), but in 
the later Empire was regularly worn. It ap- 
pears to have been developed from a species of 


Manicae. 


(Rich.) 


MANILIUS 


glove with gauntlets, originally used by hedgers 
and huntsmen to protect the hauds and arms from 
briars and thistles. Such were probably the ye- 
pides of Homer (Od. xxiv. 228, 229), differing only 
from gloves in not having fingers. (See Dierra- 
ua.) (2) A handeuff, generally spoken of in the 
plural (manicae), of which the preceding illustra- 
tion gives an example (Plaut. Most. v. 1, 17). 
A grappling-iron used in naval battles (Lucan. iii. 
565). See HARPAGO. 

Manilius. (1) Gatus, a tribune of the plebs 
(B.C. 66), who proposed the law (Manilia Lex) 
granting to Pompey the command of the war 
against Mithridates, and which Cicero supported 
in an extant oration. 


ogy (Astronomica), in five books, the first of which 
was written under Augustus, after the battle in 
the Saltus Teutoburgiensis (A.D, 9), and the fifth 
under Tiberius. The first two books treat of as- 
tronomy as the foundation of astrology; the rest 
of the influence of constellations on human desti- 
ny. The anthor certainly intended to write a 
sixth book, but it has either been lost or was never 
written. The poet, who shows extensive knowl- 


edge, frequently boasts of having been the first | 


among Roman poets to treat the subject, and han- 
dles his difficult theme with a dexterity and a 
moral earnestness that recall Lucretius, whose 
language he has freqnently imitated. In metrical 
skill he is on a par with the best poets of the Au- 
gustan Age. The editio princeps of Manilius ap- 
peared at Niiremberg about 1472; the best texts 
are those of Bentley (London, 1739), and Jacob 
(Berlin, 1846). See Woltjer, De Manilio Poeta 


(Groningen, 1881); Lanson, De Manilio Poeta | 


eiusque Ingenio (Paris, 1887); and Kraemer, De 
Manilit Astronomicis (Marburg, 1890). 

Manipiilus (literally, ‘a handful”), 
division of the Roman legion (q. v.), which had 
thirty of them (three\in each of the 
ten cohorts). The manipulus con- 
sisted of two centuries. The name 
is derived from manus + plenus, 
and originally signified those who 
rallied around the handful of hay 
or grain carried at the end of a 
pole, which formed the primitive 
standard, See SIGNUM. 

Manlia Gens. A Roman patrician 
family, of which the chief branches 
were those of Acidinus, Torqnatus, 
and Vulso., 


Manlius, Marcus. 


Manipulus. 
(From a terra- 
cotta lamp.) 


A Roman who was consul 


in B.C. 392, took refuge in the Capitol when Rome | 


was taken by the Gauls in 388 (Mommsen). One 


night, when the Gauls endeavored to ascend the | 


Capitol, Manlius was roused from his sleep by the 
cackling of the geese; collecting hastily a body 
of men, he succeeded in driving back the enemy, 
who had just reached the summit of the hill, 
From this heroie deed he is said to have received 
the surname of Capitolinus. In 385 he defended 
the cause of the plebeians, who were suffering 
severely from the harsh and ernel treatment of 
their patrician creditors. 
he was charged with high treason by the patri- 
cians; and being condemned to death by the 
people, he was hurled down the Tarpeian ‘Rock 
by the tribunes. The members of the Manlia gens 
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(3) | 


(2) The reputed author of a) 
Latin didactic poem upon astronomy and astrol- | 


A sub-. 


In the following year | 


MANTIKE 


accordingly resolved that none of them should 
ever bear in future the praenomen of Marcus. See 
Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. pp. 380, 381, 429 (Amer. 
ed. 1888). 

Manlius Torquatus. See TORQUATUS. 


Mannus. A god of the ancient Germans, and 
by them regarded as one of the founders of the 
race. See GERMANIA, p. 726. 


Mannus. A familiar Latin word for a horse, 
derived from the Keltic, and used like our “nag” 
or perhaps even more slangily like “plug.” 


A posting-station. See 


Mansio (cradyis). 
Cursus PUBLICUS. 

Mansions. See DoMUs. 

Mantelé. (1) A towel or napkin used by the 
_Roman priests in their sacrificial rites (Ovid, Fast. 
iv. 933). (2) In imperial times a table-cloth (Mart. 
| xii. 29.12). In this sense it is not employed earlier 
than the time of Martial, and in an earlier age the 
‘table was not covered, the grain of the wood being 


| an object of admiration. See Mappa. 


| Mantiana Palus. A great lake in the southern 
part of Armenia Maior. It was also called Ar- 
| sissa. 

| Mantica (apa, OvAakos). A wallet, satchel, or 
_travelling-bag carried by hand, or slung over the 
‘shoulder, or strapped on behind the saddle of a 
horse (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 106). A larger kind of bag was 
called averta (Cod. Theod. viii. 5, 47). 

| Mantyké (paytikn, sc. réxvn). The name given 
| by the Greeks to the gift or art of divination. The 
| belief of the ancients that it was possible to find 
out what was hidden or what was going to hap- 
pen sprang from the idea that the gods, when im- 
| plored by prayer, or even when unimplored, gra- 
ciously communicated revelations to men by 
means of direct inspiration or through signs re- 
quiring interpretation. Hence the ancients dis- 
| tinguished between natural and artificial divina- 
tion. 

Divination is natural when a man receives the 
supposed inspiration in a dream or in an eestat- 
ic state. The belief in divine inspiration in 
dreams is of the greatest antiquity, and con- 
tinued to be held when the natural causes of 
dreams had been ascertained. The meaning of 
prophetic dreams cannot, however, always be im- 
mediately comprehended ; they are mostly sym- 
bolical, and therefore require an interpretation. 
/As a guide to this, there arose in the course of 
time certain rules resulting from experience, 
which produced a special art—that of interpret- 
ing dreams—of which some idea is given by the 
"Ovetpoxpirixd, on the interpretation of dreams, by 
Artemidorus (q. v.). Similarly, the dreams ob- 
tained by sleeping at holy places (incubatio), which 
were always considered prophetic, usually needed 
| a priest to interpret them. 

The power of more or less clearly seeing in wak- 
ing hours things concealed from ordinary vision 
was believed by the Greeks to be a special gift of 
Apollo. It is from him that Homer makes Cal- 
chas receive his revelations, although no mention 
is made of his being in the eestatic state usually 
connected with this kind of soothsaying. At the 
oracles this state was usually produced by exter- 
nal influences (see ORACULUM); women were held 
to be particularly susceptible to them. Besides 
oracles and persons reputed to be inspired, use 
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was made of various collections of older oracular 
sayings and pretended predictions of prophets and 
prophetesses of former times, such as the Branchi- 


dae of Miletus, the Iamidae of Olympia, the Eumol- | 


pidae of Athens, and the Sibyls. Such collec- 
tions were not only in the possession of States 
and priesthoods, but also in that of private indi- 
viduals, called ypnopodsyo, who drew on their 
store when paid to do so by those who believed 


in them, and often also explained the dark say- | 


ings. Like the prophets by immediate inspira- 
tion, those also were called seers who interpreted 
according to certain rules the divine signs which 
formed the subject of the artificial variety of the 
art of divination. : 

From the very oldest times special importance 
was attached to omens of birds (whether in an- 
swer to prayer or not), which were discriminated 
from one another by various rules, with regard 
partly to the kind of birds, partly to the manner 
of their appearing —e. g. direction (favourable 
from the right, unfavourable from the left), flight, 
alighting, singing, and anything else they did. 
The principal birds consulted were the birds of 
prey that fly highest and alone—the eagle (the 
messenger of Zeus), the heron, the hawk, the fal- 
econ, anc the vulture; in the case of ravens and 
crows, the cawing was an omen. 


Second in importance were the various phenom- | 
ena of the sky considered as divine signs. Wheth- | 


er thunder and lightning were favourable or not 
was also decided by the direction, right or left, from 
which they came. At Sparta, shooting stars were 
thought to show that the gods were displeased 
with the kings. Eclipses of the sun and moon, 
comets, and meteors were signs that inspired ter- 
ror. Prophesying from the stars, however, did 
not become known 
Alexander the Great. 

In important enterprises, especially in war, re- 
course was had to an examination of the condition 
of sacrificed animals or tepooxoria—oxen, sheep, 
and also pigs being most frequently the victims. 
The points observed were: normal or abnormal 
nature of the entrails, especially the liver, with 
the gall-bladder, and also the heart, spleen, and 
lungs. The various kinds of entrails and their 
abnormal conditions were made the subject of a 
highly elaborate system, so that no Greek army 
could dispense with a skilled interpreter of signs. 
When the omens were unfavourable, the sacrifice 
was repeated till they were favourable, or the 
enterprise was postponed. The manner, too, in 
which animals went to be sacrificed, whether 
willingly or with relnetance (Juv. xii. 5, with 
Mayor’s note), was looked upon as an omen, as 
also the way in which the sacrifice burned on the 
altar, the burning of the flame itself, the rising or 
sinking of the smoke, ete. These signs drawn from 
fire were the subject of rupoparreia. 

There was, indeed, a general inclination to re- 
gard all striking and unusual events as hints from 
the gods, and to interpret them one’s self, or to 
have them interpreted by skilled seers. From 
ancient times the chance utterances of others 
were thought to be prophetic in so far as they ap- 
plied to the circumstances of the moment. For 
such omens also the gods were asked. Besides 
these, lots and dice were used for predictions. 
There were many other artificial varieties of the 
art of divination, some of them very strange, 


in Greece till the time of | 
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which were in special favour in the lower classes 
of the people and in later times; as, for instance, 
soothsaying with a sieve suspended by threads, 
for the purpose of finding out thieves, or remedies 
for illness, ete., that name being thought the one 
required, at mention of which the sieve ceased to 
turn round, As early as Aristotle allusion is made 


_ to chiromancy, or palmistry. See Bouché-Leclereq, 


Histoire de la Divination dans V Antiquité, 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1879-82); and the articles AuGuR; Divt- 
NATIO; ORACULUM; ‘SIBYLLA; SorTES VERGILIA- 


| NAE. 


Mantinéa (Martiveia). One of the most ancient 
and important towns in Arcadia, situated on the 


/small river Ophis, near the centre of the eastern 
frontier of the country. 


It is celebrated for the 
great battle fought under its walls between the 
Spartans and Thebans, in which Epaminondas 
fell, B.c, 362. In consequence of its treachery to 
the Achaeans, Aratus put to death its leading citi- 
zeus, sold the rest of its inhabitants as slaves, and 
changed its name into ANTIGONIA, in honour of 
Antigonus Doson. The emperor Hadrian restored 
to the place its ancient name. 


Mantius (Martios). A son of Melampus (q. v.). 


Manto (Mayro). (1) The daughter of the seer 
Tiresias, and herself a prophetess, at first of the 
Ismenian Apollo at Thebes. After the capture of 
the town by the Epigoni she was presented to the 
oracle at Delphi as part of the booty, and sent by 
the god to Asia, in order to found the oracle of the 
Clarian Apollo in the neighbourhood of what was 
afterwards Colophon, Here she bore Mopsus (q. v.) 
to the Cretan seer Rhacius. (2) The daughter of 
Heracles and also a prophetess. From her the 
town of Mantua received its name (Verg. den. x. 
199). 

Mantua. A town in Gallia Transpadana, on an 
island in the river Mincius. It was not a place of 
importance; but is celebrated because Vergil, who 
was born at the neighbouring village of Andes, re- 
garded Mantua as his birthplace. See VERGILIUS, 


Mantuan Vase. See GuMMA. 


Manubiae. See SPOLta. 
Manum, CONVENTIO IN. See Manus; Marrt- 
MONIUM. 


Manumissio. The legal act by which slaves ani 
persons in mancipti causa were released from the 


| manus of their masters and presented with free- 


dom. There were three kinds of manumission : 
(a) vindicta, (b) censu, (c) testamento, on which clas- 
sification see Gaius, i. 17, 

(a) Manumissio by vindicta was probably the 
earliest form (Livy, ii. 5), and was the assertion be- 
fore a magistrate of the slave’s freedom to which 
the owner made no defence, whereupon the magis- 
trate declared the slave a freeman. The ceremony 
was as follows: The master brought his slave be- 
fore the praetor, since it was his province to exer- 
cise jurisdiction in civil causes. The praetor’s 
lictor, who came to be used as adsertor libertatis, 
in order to save the trouble of bringing a person 
to take this part, holding a rod (vindicta or festuca) 
with one hand, and with the other laying hold of 
the slave, said, Hune eyo hominem ex iure Quiri- 
tium liberum esse aio, at the same time touching 
him with the rod; the master then using the same 
formalities, and turning the slave round and re- 
leasing his hold of him, as seems to have been the 
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custom (Pers. Sat. v. 78), admitted his freedom, 
either expressly or by his silence, which was fol- 
lowed by the pronuntiatio of the magistratus, 
Quandoque Numerius Nigidius non contra vindi- 
cat, hunc ego hominem ex iwre Quiritium liberum esse 
dico. 

Addicere is the technical term to express this act 
of a magistrate by which he pronounced in favour 
of a right, in this case a right to freedom (Cic. Ad 
Att. vii. 2). This form of manumission derived its 
name from the vindicta or rod, otherwise called 
Festuca, which was used in the proceeding (Plaut. 
Mil. iv. 1, 15). 

(b) Ulpian (1, 8) thus describes manumissio by 
the census: ‘Slaves were formerly manumitted by 
census, when at the lustral census (lustrali censu) 
at Rome they gave in their census at the bidding 
of their masters.” The slave must of course have 
had a sufficient peculiwm, or the master must have 
given him property, so that he might become a 
taxpayer. 

(c) The Twelve Tables confirmed freedom that 
was granted by will (testamento). There were 
three kinds of testamentary manumission—when 
the master freed the slave by will and made him 
a heres; when the master gave his slave his free- 
dom as a direct legacy; and when a person re- 
quested his heir or legatee to manumit the slave. 

Manumission according to legal form not only 
freed a slave, but made him a citizen. There were 
other informal ways of manumitting—e. g. inter 
amicos, which was a declaration by the master in 
the presence of witnesses that the slave was free. 
An invitation to dinner sent to a slave was re- 
garded as such a declaration. For restrictions on 
manumission, see SERVUS. 

The legal act of manumission was often followed 
by a religious ceremony in the temple of Feronia, 
where the freedman appeared clad in the toga or 
dress of a Roman citizen, and with a pileus, or par- 
ticular kind of cap, on his shaven head. This last 
circumstance explains the expression servos ad pi- 
leum vocare (Livy. xxiv. 32), which means to promise 
slaves their liberty in order to induce them to join 
in some civil disturbance (cf. Plaut. Amph. iii. 4, 
16; Poen. v. 2,2; Serv. Ad Aen. viii. 564). The pi- 
leus was still worn in the time of Justinian, since 
he declares that slaves who attend the funeral of 
their master with the cap of freedom on their heads 
(pileati) become Roman citizens. 


Manus. In its wider sense, the name given by 
the Romans to the power of the chief of a family 
over the whole of that family, especially the pow- 
er of the husband over his wife, whose person and 
property were so completely his own that he was 
legally responsible for her actions, but at the same 
time had the right to kill, punish, or sell her. As 
in this respect, so also with respect to the right of 
inheritance, the wife was placed on a level with 
the children, as she obtained the same share as 
they. For marriages without manus, see Marri- 
MONIUM. 


Manus Ferrea. See HARPAGO. 


Manus Iniectio (laying on of the hand). In the 
oldest Roman legal procedure a kind of execution 
levied on the person of one who had been con- 
demned to pay a certain sum. If this was not 
done within thirty days of the condemnation, the 
plaintiff could seize the debtor and bring him be- 
fore the praetor, who handed him over to the cred- 
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itor with the word addico (I hand over), unless he 
paid there and then, or a vindex came forward to 
pay for him or to show there was no ground for 
complaint. The creditor kept the debtor in chains 
at his house for sixty days; if his claims had not 
been satisfied during this period, he might kill 
him or sell him as a slave in foreign parts. From 
the fourth century onwards a less severe arrange- 
ment was usual; the relation of the addictus to his 
creditor was that of a homo liber in mancipio. See 
Bekker, Die Actionen des rém. Privatrechts, vol. i.; 
Karlowa, Der rém. Civilprocess, i. § 45; and MANCI- 
PIUM. 

Manuscripts. See CODEX; PALAEOGRAPHY ; 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Mapalia. See MAGALIA. 3 

Mappa (xetpopaktpoy). (1) A table-napkin used 
by the Romans, as in modern times. It was 
considered vulgar to fasten if un- 
der the chin to protect the clothes 
from stains (Petron. 32). As a rule, 
the guests brought their own mappae 
to an entertainment (Mart. xii. 29, 
11), and occasionally carried away 
from the table such dainties as they 
did not consume at the time (id. vil. 
20). (2) A cloth which the magis- 
trate presiding over the Circensian 


eee ae races threw down as a signal for the 
ing.) start (Juv. xi. 191; Suet. Nero, 22). 


The custom is said by Cassiodorus 
(Varro, Ep. iii. 51) to have originated with the em- 
peror Nero; but Quintilian (i. 5, 57) ascribes it to 
the Pheenicians, and it is doubtless of great an- 
tiquity. 
Maps. 
NERARIA. 
Maracanda (ra Mapaxayda). The modern Sam- 
arcand; the capital of Sogdiana, where Alexan- 
der the Great killed his friend Clitus. 


Maraphii (Mapadio.). One of the noble tribes 
of the ancient Persians, the other two being the 
Maspii and Pasargadae. 


Maratha (Mapaéa). A town of Arcadia at the 
source of the Buphagus. 


Marathesium (Mapaénovov). A town of Ionia, 
between Ephesus and Neapolis. It originally be- 
longed to the people of Samos, but they gave it to 
the Ephesians in exchange for Neapolis, which was 
nearer to Sanios. 

Marathon (Mapaéov). A deme of Attica, be- 
longing to the tribe Leontis, was situated near a 
bay on the east coast of Attica, twenty-two miles 
from Athens by one road, and twenty-six miles by 
another. It originally belonged to the Attic tetra- 
polis, and is said to have derived its name from the 
hero Marathon. This hero, according to one ac- 
count, was the son of Epopeus, king of Sieyon, who 
having been expelled from Peloponnesus by the 
violence of his father, settled in Attica; while, ac- 
cording to another account, he was an Arcadian 
who took part in the expedition of the Tyndaridae 
against Attica, and devoted himself to death before 
the battle. 

The site of the ancient town of Marathon was 
probably not at the modern village of Marathon, 
but at a place called Vran4, a little to the south of 
Marathon, Marathon was situated in a plain, 
which extends along the sea-shore, about six miles 
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in length, and from three miles to one mile and a 
half in breadth. It is surrounded on the other 
three sides by rocky hills and rugged mountains. 
Two marshes bound the extremity of the plain; 
the northern is more than a square mile in extent, 
but the southern is much smaller, and is almost 
dry at the conclusion of the great heats. Through 
the centre of the plain runs a small brook. In this 
plain was fought the celebrated battle between 
the Persians and Athenians, August 12th, B.c. 490. 
The Persians, numbering some 100,000 men, were 
drawn up on the plain, and the Athenians, 10,000 
strong, under Miltiades, on some portion of the 
high ground above the plain; but the exact ground 
occupied by the two armies cannot be identified, 
notwithstanding the investigations of modern trav- 
ellers. The Athenians lost 192 men, the Persians 
6400. The tumulus or mound, raised over the 
Athenians who fell in the battle, is still to be seen. 
It is an isolated knoll in the plain, about 40 feet 
in height and 600 feet in cireumference. Excava- 
tions made by Schliemann and others yielded 
nothing until 1890, when, under the direction of 
the Greek Archaeological Society, a number of 
vases of the fifth century B.c. and burned bones 
were found, undoubtedly those of the Athenians 
slain in the battle. The mound is now called the 
Sords. On the battle, see Herod. vi. 106, 107; and 
Schauer, Die Schlacht bei Marathon (1893). 


Marathus (MapaGos). An important city on the 
coast of Pheenicia, opposite to Aradus and near 
Antaradus, 

Marble. See STATUARIA ARS. 

Marcella. (1) The sister of Augustus Caesar, 
and married first to M. Vipsanius Agrippa; next 
to Inlius Antonius, son of the triumvir; at last to 
Sextus Apnleius, consnl a.p. 14. (2) The second 
wife of the poet Martial. 

Marcellinus. See AMMIANUS MARCELLINUS. 


Marcellus. The name of an illustrious plebe- 
ian family of the Claudia gens. (1) M. CLaupIus 
MARCELLUS, celebrated as having been five times 
consul and commander of Syracuse. In his first 
consulship, B.c. 222, Marcellus distinguished him- 
self by slaying in battle with his own hand Brito- 
martins or Virdomarus, the king of the Insubrian 
Gauls, whose spoils he afterwards dedicated as 
spolia opima in the temple of Iupiter Feretrius. 
This was the third and last instance in Roman 
history in which such an offering was made. Mar- 
cellus was one of the chief Roman generals in the 
Second Punic War. He took Syracuse in B.c. 212, 
after a siege of more than two years, in which all 
his powerful military engines were rendered whol- 
ly unavailing by the superior skill and science of 
Archimedes, who directed those of the besieged. 
On the capture of the city Archimedes was one of 
the inhabitants slain by the Roman soldiers. Mar- 
cellus fell in battle against Hannibal in 208, and 
was buried by the enemy with military honours, 
(2) M. CLaupius MARCELLUS, consul B.C. 51 and a 
bitter enemy of Caesar. In B.C, 46 he was par- 
doned by Caesar on the intercession of the Senate ; 
whereupon Cicero returned thanks to Caesar in 
the oration Pro Marcello, which has come down to 
us. Marcellus, who was then living at Mitylené, 
set out on his return; but he was murdered at the 
Piraeus by one of his own attendants, P. Magius 
Chilo. (3) C. CLaupIuS M4RCELLUS, brother of 
the preceding and also an enemy of Caesar. He 
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was consul in 49, when the Civil War broke out. 
(4) C. CLauprus MarceLwus, first cousin of the 
two preceding and, like them, an enemy of Caesar. 
He was consul in 50, but he did not join Pompey 
in Greece, and was therefore readily pardoned by 
Caesar. (5) M. CLauprus MARCELLUS, son of the 
preceding and of Octavia, the danghter of C. Octa- 
vius and sister of Augustus. He was born B.c. 43. 
Augustus, who had probably destined him for his 
snecessor, adopted him as his son, and gave him 
his daughter Inlia in marriage (B.C. 25). In 23 he 
was curule edile, but died in the same year, to the 
great grief of Augustus as well as of his mother 
Octavia, The memory of Marcellus is immortal- 
ized by the well-known passage of Vergil (Aen. vi. 
860-886), which was recited by the poet to Augus- 
tus and Octavia. In his honour, Augustus built the 
great theatre near the Forum Olitorium, remains 
of which still exist. See VERGILIUs. 


Marcellus Empiricus (so called from his em- 
pirical work on medical remedies), of Burdigala 
(Bordeaux). Marshal of the household (magister 
oficiorum) to Theodosius I., he compiled about a.p. 
410 a dispensatory for the poor (De Medicamentis), 
which is chiefly founded on Scribonins Largus 
(q. v.), with many superstitions additions. It has 
a poetical epilogue of seventy-eight hexameters. 
The text is given in Ackermann’s Parabilium 
Medicamentorum Script. Antig. (Niirnberg, 1788), 
and lately edited by Helmreich (Leipzig, 1889). 
On Marcellus Empiricus, see Helmreich in the 
Blitter fiir das bayerische Gymnasialschulwesen, 
XViii. 392, 460. 

Marcellus, Nonius. See NONIUS. 

March. See CALENDARIUM. 


Marcia. (1) The wife of M.Regulus(q.v.). (2) 
The wife of Cato Uticensis. (3) The daughter of 
Cremutius Cordus (q.v.). (4) The favourite mis- 
tress of. Commodus (q. V.). 

Marcia Aqua. See AQUAEDUCTUS. 


Marcia Gens. A Roman gens which claimed 
descent from Ancus Marcius, fourth king of Rome, 
so that one of its branches afterwards took the 
name of Rex. The name of its most distinguished 
families are Censorinus, Philippus, Rex, and Ruti- 
lus. 

Marciana Carmina. See MArctus. 

MarcianopOlis (Mapkiavovrols). A city in the 
interior of Moesia Inferior, west of Odessus (Var- 
na). It was founded by Trajan, and named in 
honour of his sister Marciana. 

Marcianus(Mapkiavos). (1) A Greek geographer, 
who lived at Heraclea in Bithynia. With the aid 
of the best sources of information from Hanno and 
Scylax down to Ptolemaeus he compiled, about 
A.D. 400, a description of the Western and Eastern 
Ocean in two books, not completely preserved. 
Edition by Hoffmann (Leipzig, 1841). It is of par- 
ticular importance for ancient geography, as the 
distances in stadia are given. (2) Arius. A Ro- 
man jurist, who lived under Caracalla and Alexan- 
der Severus, and who is frequently cited in the 
Digest. (3) Emperor of the East, a.p. 450-457. He 
was a native of Thrace or Illyricum, and served 
for many years as a common soldier in the imperial 
army. Of his early history we have only a few 
particulars; but he had attained such distinction 
at the death of Theodosius II. in 450 that the 
widow of the latter, the celebrated Pulcheria, of- 
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fered her hand and the imperial title to Marcian, 
who thus became emperor of the East. Marcian 
was a man of resolution and bravery; and when 
Attila sent to demand the tribute which the younger 
Theodosius had engaged to pay annually, the em- 
peror sternly replied, “I have iron for Attila, but 
no gold.” Attila swore vengeance; but he first 
invaded the Western Empire, and his death, two 
years afterwards, saved the East. In 451 Marcian 
assembled the Council of Chalcedon, in which the 
doctrines of the Eutychians were condemned. He 
died in 457, and was succeeded by Leo. (4) Mar- 
CIANUS CAPELLA. See CAPELLA. 


Marcius. (1) See MARcIA Gens. (2) An Italian 
seer, whose prophetic verses (Carmina Marciana) 
were discovered in B.C. 213, and were preserved 
in the Capitol with the Sibylline Books. Some 
writers mention only one person of this name, but 
others speak of two brothers—the Marcii. See 
Livy, xxv. 12; Symmach. Lpist. 4, 34. 

Marcomanni. ‘Men of the marches (borders).” 
One of the divisions of the Suevi (q. v.). 

Marcus. See MALLEUS. 

Marcus Aurelius. See ANTONINUS. 

Mardéné (Mapdnv7) or Mardyéné (Mapéuny7). 
A district of Persis extending from Taocené to the 
sea-coast. 

Mardi (MapSo.). A warlike tribe dwelling on 
the southern shore of the Caspian Sea. 

Mardonius (Mapddvos). A distinguished Per- 
sian, son of Gobryas and son-in-law of Darius Hys- 
taspis. In B.c. 492 he was sent by Darius to pun- 
ish Eretria and Athens for the aid they had given 
to the Ionians; but his fleet was destroyed by a 
storm off Mount Athos, and the greater part of his 
land forces was destroyed on his passage through 
Macedonia by the Brygians, a Thracian tribe. On 
the accession of Xerxes he was one of the chief in- 
stigators of the expedition against Greece. Af- 
ter the defeat of the Persians at Salamis (480) he 
was left by Xerxes with a large army to conquer 
Greece ; but he was defeated in the following year 
(479), near Plataeae, by the combined Greek forces 
under the command of Pausanias, and was slain 
in the battle (Herod. vi. 43, 94; vii. 5, 9, 825 viii. 
100-144 ; ix. 165). 

Mardyené. See MARDENE. 


Marea (Mapeia, Mapia, Mapén). A town of 
Lower Egypt, which gave its name td the district 
and lake of Mareotis. The lake was separated 
from the Mediterranean by the neck of land on 
which Alexandria stood, and supplied with water 
by the Canopie branch of the Nile and by canals. 
It served as the port of Alexandria for vessels nav- 
igating the Nile. 

Mareotis (Mapearis). 


Mares (Mapes). An Asiatic people dwelling on 
the southern coast of the Euxine, mentioned by 
Herodotus as serving in the army of Xerxes. 

Marésa (Mapyod) or Marescha (Mapecya). An 
ancient fortress of Palestine, in the south of In- 
daea, of some importance in the history of the ear- 
ly kings of Judah and of the Maccabees. 


See MARRA 


Margiana (Mapyiavy). A province of the an- 
cient Persian Empire, bounded on the east by 
Bactriana, on the northeast and north by the riv- 
er Oxus, and on the west by Hyreania. It re- 
ceived its name from the river Margus, which 
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flows through it. On this river stood the capital 
of the district, Antiochia Margiana, which was 
founded by Alexander the Great and rebuilt by 
Antiochus I. Margiana corresponds to the south- 
ern part of Khiva and Bokhara and the northeast- 
ern part of Khorassan. Its chief inhabitants were 
the Derbices, Dahae, and Mardi. 

Margites. See HOMERUS, p. 835. 

Margum or Margus. A fortified place in Moe- 
sia Superior on the river Margus where it joins the 
Danube. 

Margus (Mapyos). 

Maria. See MARga. 

Mariaba (MapiaBa). A town of the Sabaei in 
the southwestern part of Arabia. 

Mariamma (Mapidupn). A city of Coele-Syria, 
west of Emesa. 

Mariamné. 


See MARGIANA. 


See HERODES. 
Mariamné Turris. See HIEROSOLYMA. 
Marianae Fossae. See Fossa. 


Mariandyni (Mapravéuvoi). An ancient people 
living in the northeast of Bithynia in Asia Minor. 


Marianus Mons. Now the Sierra Morena; a 
range in Hispania Baetica, the eastern part of 
which was called the Saltus Castulonensis from 
the town Castulo. 

Marica. A nymph, the mother of Latinus by 
Faunus, according to the Roman legend. She was 
worshipped by the people of Minturnae on the riv- 
er Liris (Hor. Carm. iii. 17, 7). 

Marinus (Mapwos). (1) A Tyrian geographer, 
who lived about the middle of the second century 
A.D. He was the first mathematical geographer, 
and was largely followed by Ptolemy. (See Prot- 
EMAEUS.) (2) A philosopher and rhetorician of 
Flavia Neapolis in Palestine. He sneceeded Pro- 
clus (q. v.), and wrote his life, which is still extant. 
Edited by Boissonade (Leipzig, 1814). 

Marius. (1) Gatus, a distingnished Roman 
general and statesman, who was born near Arpi- 
num in B.C. 157 of an obscure family in humble 
circumstances. His father’s name was C. Marius, 
and his mother’s Fulcinia; and his parents, as well 
as Marius himself, were clients of the noble plebe- 
ian house of the Herennii. So indigent, indeed, is 
the family represented to have been, that young 
Marius is said to have worked as a common peas- 
ant for wages, before he entered the ranks of the 
Roman army. (Cf. Juv. viii. 246.) The meanness 
of his origin has probably been somewhat ex xagger- 
ated ; but, at all events, he distinguished himself 
so much by his valour at the siege | of Numantia iu 
Spain (134) as to attract the notice of Scipio Afri- 
canus, who is said to have foretold his future great- 
ness. His name does not occur again for fifteen 
years; but in 119 he was elected tribune of the 
plebs, when he was thirty-eight years of age. In 
this office he came forward as a popular “leader, 
and proposed a law to give greater freedom to 
the people at the elections ; and when the Senate 
attempted to overawe him, be commanded one of 
his officers to carry the consul Metellus to prison. 

Marius now became a marked man, and the 
aristocracy opposed him with all their might. He 
lost his election to the aedileship, and with difti- 
culty obtained the praetorship ; but he acquired in- 
fluence and importance by his marriage with Iulia, 
the sister of C. Inlins Caesar, who was the father 
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of the future ruler of Rome. In 109 Marius crossed 
over into Africa as lieutenant of the consul Q. 
Metellus. Here, in the war against Ingurtha, 
the military genius of Marius had ample oppor- 
tunity of displaying itself, and he was soon re- 
garded as the most distinguished officer in the 
army. He also ingratiated himself with the sol- 
diers, who praised him in the highest terms in 
their letters to their friends at Rome. His popu- 
larity became so great that he resolved to return 
to Rome, and become at once a candidate for the 
consulship; but it was with great difficulty that 
he obtained from Metellus permission to leave Af- 
rica, On his arrival at Rome he was elected con- 
sul with an enthusiasm which bore down all op- 
position before it ; and he received from the people 
the province of Numidia and the conduct of the 
war against Iugurtha (107). On his return to Nu- 
midia he carried on the war with great vigour; 
and in the following year (106) Ingurtha was sur- 
rendered to him by the treachery of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania. (See IuGURTHA.) Marius sent his 
quaestor Sulla to receive the Numidian king from 
Boeechus. This cireumstance sowed the seeds of 
the personal hatred which afterwards existed be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, since the enemies of Ma- 
rius claimed for Sulla the merit of bringing the 
war to a close by obtaining possession of the per- 
son of Ingurtha. 

Meantime Italy was threatened by a vast horde 
of barbarians, who had migrated from the north 
of Germany. The two leading nations of which 
they consisted were called Cimbri and Tentoui, 
the former of whom are supposed to have been 
Celts, and the latter Gauls. To these two great 
races were added the Ambrones, and some of the 
Swiss tribes, such as the Tigurini. The whole 
host is said to have contained three hundred 
thousand fighting men, besides a much larger 
number of women and children. They had de- 
feated one Roman army after another, and it ap- 
peared that nothing could check their progress. 
The utmost alarm prevailed throughout Italy ; 
all party quarrels were hushed. Every one felt 
that Marius was the only man capable of saving 
the State, and he was accordingly elected consul 
a second time during his absence in Africa. Ma- 
rius entered Rome in trinmph on the first of Jan- 
nary, 104, the first day of his second consulship. 
Meanwhile, the threatened danger was for a while 
averted. Instead of crossing the Alps, the Cimbri 
marched into Spain, which they ravaged for the 
next two or three years. But as the return of the 
barbarians was coustantly expected, Marius was 
elected consul a third time in 103, and a fourth 
time in 102. In the latter of these years the Cim- 
bri returned into Gaul. The barbarians now di- 
vided their forces. The Cimbri marched round 
the northern foot of the Alps, in order to enter 


Italy by the northeast, crossing the Tyrolese Alps | 


by the defiles of Tridentum (Trent). The Teutoni 


and Ambrones, on the other hand, marched against | 


Marius, who had taken up a position in a fortified 
camp on the Rhone. The decisive battle was 
fought near Aquae Sextiae (Aix). The carnage 
was dreadful. The whole nation was annihilat- 
ed, for those who did not fall in the battle put an 
end to their own lives. The Cimbri, meantime, 
had forced their way into Italy. Marius was 
elected consul a fifth time (101), and joined the 
proconsul Catulus in the north of Italy. The two 
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generals gained a great victory over the enemy on 
}a@ plain called the Campi Raudii, near Vercellae 
(Vercelli). The Cimbri met with the same fate 
as the Teutoni; the whole nation was destroyed. 
Marius was received at Rome with unprecedent- 
ed honours. He was hailed as the saviour of the 
State; his name was coupled with the gods in the 
libations and at banquets, and he received the ti- 
tle of third founder of Rome. 

Hitherto the career of Marius had been a glori- 
ous one; but the remainder of his life is full of 
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horrors, and brings out the worst features of his 
character. In order to secure the consulship the 
sixth time, he entered into close connection with 
two of the worst demagogues that ever appeared 
at Rome, Saturninus and Glaucia. He gained his 
object, and was consul a sixth time in 100. In 
this year he drove into exile his old enemy Metel- 
lus; and shortly afterwards, when Saturninus and 
Glaucia took up arms against the State, Marius 
crushed the insurrection by command of the Sen- 
ate. (See SATURNINUS.) His conduct in this af- 
fair was greatly blamed by the people, who looked 
upon him as a traitor to his former friends. For 
the next few years Marius took little part in pub- 
lic affairs. He possessed none of the qualifica- 
tions which were necessary to maintain influence 
in the State during a time of peace, being an un- 
lettered soldier, rude in manners, and arrogant in 
conduct. The Social War again called him into 
active service (90). He served as legate of the 
consul P. Rutilius Lupus; and after the latter 
had fallen in battle, he defeated the Marsi in two 
successive engagements. Marius was now sixty- 
seven, and his body had grown stout and un- 
wieldy ; but he was still as greedy of honour and 
distinction as he had ever been. He had set his 
heart upon obtaining the command of the war 
against Mithridates, which the Senate bestowed 
upon the consul Sulla at the end of the Social 
War (88). In order to gain his object, Marius al- 
‘lied himself to the tribune, P. Sulpicius Rufus, 
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who brought forward a law for distributing the 
Italian allies, who had just obtained the Roman 
franchise, among all the Roman tribes. As those 
new citizens greatly exceeded the old citizens in 
number, they would of course be able to carry what- 
ever they pleased in the Comitia. The law was 
carried, notwithstanding the violent opposition 
of the consuls; and the tribes, in which the new 
citizens now had the majority, appointed Marius 
to the command of the war against Mithridates. 
Sulla fled to his army, which was stationed at 
Nola; and when Marius sent thither two military 
tribunes, to take the command of the troops, Sulla 
not. only refused to surrender the command, but 
marched upon Rome at the head of his army. Ma- 
rius was now obliged to take to flight. After wan- 
dering along the coast of Latium, and encounter- 
ing terrible sufferings and privations, which he 
bore with unflinching fortitude, he was at length 
taken prisoner in the marshes formed by the river 
Liris, near Minturnae. The magistrates of this 
place resolved to put him to death, in accordance 
with a command which Sulla had sent to all the 
towns in Italy. A Gallic or Cimbrian soldier un- 
dertook to carry their sentence into effect, and 
with a drawn sword entered the apartment where 
Marius was confined. The part of the room in 
which Marius lay was in the shade; and to the 
frightened barbarian the eyes of Marius seemed 
to dart out fire, and from the darkness a terrible 
voice exclaimed, ‘Man, durst thou murder C. Ma- 
rius?” The barbarian immediately threw down 
his sword, and rushed out of the house. Straight- 
way there was a revulsion of feeling among the 
inhabitants of Minturnae. They got ready a ship, 
and placed Marius on board. He reached Africa 
in safety, and landed at Carthage; but he had 
scarcely put his foot on shore before the Roman 
governor seut an officer to bid him leave the coun- 
try. This last blow almost unmanned Marius; his 
only reply was, “ Tell the praetor that you have seen 
C. Marius a fugitive sitting on the ruins of Car-| 
thage.” Soon afterwards Marius was joined by his 
son, and they took refuge in the island of Cercina. 

During this time a revolution had taken place 
at Rome, in consequence of which Marius was en- 
abled to return to Italy. The consul Cinna (87), 
who belonged to the Marian party, had been driv- 
en ont of Rome by his colleague Octavius, and had 
subsequently been deprived by the Senate of the 
consulate, Cinna collected an army, and resolved 
to recover his honours by foree of arms. As soon 
as Marius heard of these changes he left Africa, 
and joined Cinna in Italy. Marius and Cinna now 
laid siege to Rome. The failure of provisions com- 
pelled the Senate to yield, and Marius and Cinna 
entered Rome as conquerors. The most frightful 
scenes followed. The guards of Marius stabbed ey- 
ery one whom he did not salute, and the streets ran 
with the blood of the noblest of the Roman aristoe- 
racy. Among the victims of his vengeance were the 
great orator M. Antonius and his former colleague 
Q. Catulus. Without going through the form of an 
election, Marius and Cinna named themselves con- 
suls for the following year (86). But he did not 
long enjoy the honour: he was now in his seventy- 
first year; his body was worn out by the fatigues 
and sufferings he had recently undergone; and 
eighteen days after his assumption of the consul- 
ate he died of an attack of pleurisy. See Plu- 
tarch’s life of Marius; Beesly, The Gracchi, Mari- 
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us, and Sulla (N. Y. 1878); and Mommsen, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. iii. 

(2) Gaius, son of the preceding by adoption. 
He was consul in B.c. 82, when only twenty-seven 
years of age. He resisted Sulla for some time, 
but at last, being defeated, took his own life (Vell. 
Pat. ii. 26, 27). 

(3) M. AURELIUS Martius, one of the Thirty Ty- 
rants (q. V.). 

(4) Martus Maximus, a Roman historian, who 
is repeatedly cited by the Augustan historians. 
He probably flourished under Alexander Severus, 
and appears to have written the biographies of 
the Roman emperors, beginning with Trajan and 
ending with Elagabalus. 

(5) Marrus MEercaTor, an ecclesiastical writer, 
distinguished as a zealous antagonist of the Pela- 
gians and the Nestorians. He appears to have 
commenced his literary career during the pontifi- 
cate of Zosimus, A.D. 418, at Rome, and he after- 
wards repaired to Constantinople. The works of 
Mercator refer exclusively to the Pelagian and 
Nestorian heresies. 


(6) Marius Victorinus. See VICTORINUS. 


Marius Maximus. A Latin historian. See 
SUETONIUS. 
Market. See AGorRA; MACELLUM. 


Market, CLERKS OF THE. See AGORANOMUS. 


Markland, JEREMIAH. An English classicist 
and text-critic, born October 29, 1693, and educat- 
ed at London and Cambridge. He died July 7, 
1776. His work included a number of emenda- 
tions of the text of Lysias and of Euripides, and a 
great edition of the very difficult Silvae of Statius 
(London, 1728; last ed. Dresden, 1824). He at- 
tacked the authenticity of Cicero’s letters to Bru- 
tus, and of the Ciceronian orations Pro Domo Sua, 
Post Reditum in Senatu, Ad Quirites, and the De 
Haruspicum Responsis, in which he was afterwards 
followed by F. A. Wolf. See Wolf, Analecten, ii. 
370-891. 

Marmarica (Mappapixn). <A district of North- 
ern Africa, between Cyrenaica and Egypt, extend- 
ing inland as far as the Oasis of Ammon. Its 
inhabitants were called Marmaridae. 


Marmarium (Mapydpioy). A place in the south- 
western part of Euboea with celebrated quarries 
of marble and a temple of Apollo Marmarius. 


Maro, VERGILIUS. See VERGILIUS. 


Maroboduus (Marbod). King of the Marco- 
manni, a Suevian by birth, and brought up at the 
court of Augustus. After his return to his native 
country he succeeded in establishing a powerful 
kingdom in Central Germany along the northern 
bank of the Danube. (See Survi.) Having be- 
come an object of suspicion to the other German 
tribes, he was expelled from his dominions by the 
Goth Catualda about a.p. 19, and took refuge in 
Italy, where Tiberius allowed him to remain until 
his death, which took place at Ravenna in A.D. 35 
(Tac. Ann. ii. 44-46 ; Vell. Pat. ii. 108). 


Maron. In Homer, the hero of sweet wine, son 
of Evanthes and priest of Apollo in Maronea in 
Thrace. He gave Odysseus the cask which the here 
carried with him to the Cyclops (Odyss. ix. 197). 


Maronéa (Mapovera). A town on the southern 
coast of Thrace, on the lake Ismaris, belonged 
originally to the Cicones, but afterwards colonized 


MARPESSA 


from Chios. It was celebrated for its excellent 
wine, and is mentioned by Homer as the residence 
of Maron, son of Evanthes, grandson of Dionysus 
and Ariadné, and priest of Apollo. 


Marpessa (Mdpmnooca). Daughter of Evenus 
and Alcippé. See Ipas. 


Marpessa (Maprycoa). A mountain in Paros, 
from which the celebrated Parian marble was ob- 


tained. Hence Vergil speaks of Marpesia cautes 
(i. e. Parian), 
Marra. A hoe or rake with a broad head and 


teeth, used in Roman husbandry for clearing the 
ground of weeds and oth- 
er encumbrances (Colu- 
mella, x. 70, 88; Juv. xv. 
166.) 

Marriage. See Conv- 
BIUM; MATRIMONIUM. 

Marrucini or Maruci- 
ni. A brave and warlike 
people in Italy, of the Sabellian race, occupying a 
narrow slip of country along the right bank of 
the river Aternus, and bounded on the north by 
the Vestini, on the west by the Peligni and Marsi, 
on the south by the Frentani, and on the east by 
the Adriatic Sea. Their chief town was Teaté. 
With their neighbours the Marsi, Peligni, etc., they 
submitted to the Romans in B.c. 304 (Livy, ix. 41). 


Marruvium or Maruvium. The chief town of 
the Marsi (who are therefore called gens Maruvia 
by Vergil), situated on the east bank of the lake 
Fucinus. 

Mars (also Mavors, Mamers). After Iupiter 
the principal deity of the inhabitants of Italy, and 
therefore honoured with particular reverence by 
the Latins and Romans from the very earliest 
times, especially as the latter regarded him as the 
father of Romulus, the founder of Rome. He was 
held to be the son of Iuno, who bore him in conse- 
quence of touching a wonderful spring-flower, and 
the husband of Nerio or Neriené, a goddess of 
strength. Through the emphasizing of one of his 
attributes he gradually came to be considered as, 
above all, the god of war; for originally he was at 
the same time one of the mightiest gods of nature, 
the Vedic Marut, who accords fertility and protec- 
tion to fields and herds. 

The first month of the old Roman year was dedi- 
cated to him as the fertilizing god of spring; in 
the very ancient chant of the Arval Brothers (see 
FRATRES ARVALES), at the May-day festival of the 
Dea Dia, the help and protection of Mars were de- 
manded. In earlier times he was also invoked at 
the hallowing of the fields (see AMBARVALIA), that 
he might bless the family, the field, and the cattle, 
and keep off sickness, bad weather, and all else 
that did harm. (Cf. Ropreus.) In later times the 
names of Ceres and Bacchus were substituted for 
his on this particular occasion. At the festival 
on 15th October a horse was sacrificed to him to 
insure the fair growth of the seed that had been 
sown. As god of war (cf. QUIRINUS), his symbols 
were the ravenous wolf, the prophetic and warlike 
woodpecker, and the lance. When war broke out, 
the general solemnly invoked his aid, by smiting 
his holy lance and the holy shields (ancilia ; see 
Sat) with the ery, “Mars, awake!” (Mars vigi- 
la!) Many sacrifices were also offered to him dur- 
ing the campaign and before battle; and in his 


Marra. 


(Rich. ) 
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name military honours were conferred. The Field 
of Mars (Campus Martius) was dedicated to him as 
the patron god of warlike exercises; contests with 
battle-steeds, called Equirria, were there held in 
his honour on the 27th February, 14th March, and 
15th October. On the last-mentioned day the 
horse on the right of the victorious team was 
sacrificed on his altar in the Field of Mars; it was 
known as the horse of October (October equus), and 
its blood was collected and preserved in the temple 
of Vesta, and used at the Palilia for purposes of 
purification. The cult of Mars was entrusted to a 
special priest, the flamen Martialis (see FLAMEN), 
and the college of the Salii (q. v.), which wor- 
shipped him more particularly as god of war. His 
principal festival was in March, the month sacred 
to him. As early as the time of King Tullus Hos- 
tilius, Pavor and Pallor (Fear and Pallor) are said 
to have been worshipped as his companions in the 
fight, in sanctuaries of their own. Augustus 
caused him to be honoured in a new form, as Mars 
Ultor (the avenger of Caesar), in the magnificent 
temple in the Forum Augusti, consecrated B.c. 2, 
where statues of him and of Venus, as the two di- 
vine ancestors of the Julian family, were set up. 
In later times he was identified completely with 
the Greek Ares. See ARES. 


Mars, FIELD oF. See CAMPUS MARTIUS. 
Mars’ Hill. See AREOPAGUS. 


Marsacii. A people in Gallia Belgica, on one 
of the islands formed by the Rhine. 


Marsi. (1) An Italian people of Sabellian race, 
living on the high land in which Lake Fucinus is 
situated, and surrounded by the Apennines. Their 
chief town was Marrnvium. Owing to their 
knowledge of herbs, which they used medicinally, 
they got a reputation for a skill in magic (Verg. 
Aen. vii. 750-758 ; Gell. xvi. 11), and were said to 
be descended from the enchantress Circé. In B.c. 
304, the Marsi, Peligni, and others concluded a 
peace with Rome, but later took a prominent part 
in the Social War for the Roman franchise, which 
from their bravery is often called the Marsic War. 
In imperial times they furnished a valuable con- 
tingent to the Roman army (Hor. Carm. ii. 20, 18; 


iii. 5, 9). (2) A German people, dwelling by the 
Amisia (Ems). They were allied with the Che- 
rusci, 


Marsigni. A people in the southeast of Ger- 
many, of Suevic extraction (Tac. Germ. 43). 

Marsupium (papovmioy). Amon- 
ey-bag or purse, often represented 
in ancient works of art in the 
hands of Mercury, the god of gain 
(cf. Plaut. Rud. v. 2, 26). 

Marsus, Domitius. A Roman 
poet of the Augustan Age, who 
wrote a collection of epigrams (Ci- 
cuta), a treatise on the use of wit in 
oratory (De Urbanitate), and in epic 
(Amazonis). He died about B.c. 4. He is men- 
tioned several times by Martial (e. g. iv. 29,7; and 
vii. 29,7). The few fragments of his works that 
remain will be found in the Fragmenta Poet. Lat. 
of Bihrens, 346 (Leipzig, 1886). 

Marsyas (Mapovas). A Silenus of Phrygian le- 
gend (really god of the river of the same name near 
the old Phrygian town Celaenae), son of Hyagnis 
or of Olympus. He was the typical player on the 


Marsupium, 
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flute. Among the Phrygians the flute entered into 
the worship of Cybelé and Dionysus, and Marsyas 
is said to have instructed Olympus in playing upon 
that instrument. According to a Greek legend, 
Athené had invented the flute, and then cast it 
aside because it distorted the features of the play- 
er. Marsyas took it up, and became so skilful as 
to challenge Apollo, the patron god of the lyre. 
The Muses having declared him vanquished, the 
god flayed him; his skin was hung up in the cave 
from which the river Marsyas issued, and was said 
to move about joyfully when a flute was played. 
King Midas, who had decided in his favour, re- 
ceived as punishment from Apollo a pair of ass’s 
ears. The contest was a favourite subject in art. 
See Mipas. 


Mars¥as (Mapovas). (1) Asmall but rapid river 
of Phrygia, emptying into the Maeander at Celae- 
nae. (2) A river of Caria, falling into the Maean- 
der nearly opposite Tralles. (3) A tributary of the 
Orontes in Syria. (4) The plain of Syria, through 
which the upper Orontes flows. 


Martialis. (1) M. VALERIUS, a writer of Latin 
epigrams, was born at Bilbilis in Spain, in the 
third year of Claudius, a.p. 43. He came to Rome 
in the thirteenth year of Nero, 66; and after resid- 
ing in the metropolis thirty-five years, he returned 
to the place of his birth, in the third year of Tra- 
jan, 100. He lived there for upwards of three 
years at least, on the property of his wife, a lady 
named Marcella, whom he seems to have married 
after his return to Bilbilis. His death cannot have 
taken place before 104. His fame was extended, 
and his books were eagerly sought for not only in 
the city, but also in Gaul, Germany, and Brit- 
ain; he secured the patronage of the emperors Ti- 
tus and Domitian, obtained by his influence the 
freedom of the State for several of his friends, and 
received for himself, although apparently without 
family, the privileges accorded to those who were 
the fathers of three children (ius triwm liberorum), 
together with the rank of tribune and the rights 
of the equestrian order. His circumstances appear 
to have been easy during his residence at Rome, 
for he had a mansion in the city, whose situation 
he describes, and a suburban villa near Nomen- 
tum, to which he frequently alludes with pride. 

The extant works of Martial consist of a collec- 
tion of short poems, all included under the general 
appellation Lpigrammata, upwards of 1500 in num- 
ber, divided into fourteen books. Those which 
form the last two books, usually distinguished re- 
spectively as Xenia and Apophoreta, amounting to 
350, consist of couplets, descriptive of a vast va- 
riety of small objects, chiefly articles of food or 
clothing, such as were usually sent as presents 
among friends during the Saturnalia and on oth- 
er festive occasions. In addition to the above, 
nearly all the printed copies include thirty-three 
epigrams, forming a book apart from the rest, 
which has been commonly known as Liber de Spec- 
taculis, because the contents relate to the shows 
exhibited by Titus and Domitian; but there is 
no ancient authority for the title. The different 
books were collected and published by the aun- 
thor, sometimes singly and sometimes several at 
one time. The Liber de Spectaculis and the first 
nine books of the regular series involve a great 
number of historical allusions, extending from the 
games of Titus (80) down to the return of Domi- 
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tian from the Sarmatian exnedition, in January, 
94. All these books were composed at Rome, ex- 
cept the Third, which was written during a tour 
in Gallia Togata. The Tenth Book was published 
twice: the first edition was given hastily to the 
world ; the second, that which we now read (x. 2), 
celebrates the arrival of Trajan at Rome, after his 
accession to the throne (99). The Eleventh Book 
seems to have been published at Rome, early in 
100, and at the close of the year he returned to 
Bilbilis. After keeping silence for three years 
(xii. prooem.), the Twelfth Book was despatched 
from Bilbilis to Rome (xii. 3, 18), and must there- 
fore be assigned to 104. Books xiii. and xiv., Xe- 
nia and Apophoreta, were written chiefly under 
Domitian, although the composition may have 
been spread over the holidays of many years. It 
is well known that the word epigram (émiypappa), 
which originally denoted simply “an inscription,” 
was, in process of time, applied to any brief met- 
rical effusion, whatever the subject might be, or 
whatever the form under which it was presented. 
Martial, however, first placed the epigram upon 
the narrow basis which it now occupies, and from 
his time the term has been in a great measure re- 
stricted to denote a short poem, in which all the 
thoughts and expressions converge to one sharp 
point, which forms the termination of the piece. 
See EPIGRAMMA. 

Martial’s epigrams are distinguished by singu- 
lar fertility of imagination, prodigious flow of 
wit, and delicate felicity of language; and from 
no source do we derive more copious information 
on the national customs and social habits of the 
Romans during the first century of the Empire. 
But, however much we may admire the genius of 
the author, we can feel no respect for one whose 
fulsome servility towards the great is equalled 
only by the frightful obscenity of much that he 
has written —an obscenity scarcely conceivable 
in modern times. He himself seems to feel a cer- 
tain shame for so pandering to the corrupt tastes 
of his rich and dissolute patrons, and in one epi- 
gram he tries to draw the line between his life 
and his writings. “My Muse is wanton, but my 


life is pure” (i. 4, 8); and in the prose dedication 


to the First Book he explains that he is only fol- 
lowing out the traditions of this form of literature ; 
but these are excuses which, to many minds, only 
heighten the enormity of his offence. 

The principal value of Martial’s epigrams is in 
the insight they give us into the daily life of the 
times, since they abound in personal details, and 
are an indispensable contribution towards the Cul- 
turgeschichte of Ancient Rome. In modern liter- 
ature they have been continually imitated and 
translated, but rarely equalled except now and 
then by the French. 

The MSS. fall into three “families,” of which 
the typical representatives are a Paris Codex (T) of 
the ninth century, a Codex Palatinus (P) of the 
fifteenth century, and an Edinburgh Codex (E) of 
the tenth century. See the critical account in the 
editions of Schneidewin and Friedlinder. The 
best texts are those of Schneidewin (Grimma, 
1842), Friedliinder, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1886), with a 
list of words; Gilbert (Leipzig, 1886). Friedlin- 
der’s edition contains explanatory notes, but the 
best commentary on the subject-matter is his Sit- 
tengeschichte Roms, 3 vols (6th ed. Leipzig, 1888— 
1890). Editions of selected epigrams with English 
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notes are those of Paley and Stone (London, 1881); 
Sellar and Ramsay (Edinburgh, 1884); Stephen- 
son (2d ed. London, 1888); and one (announced) by 
C. Knapp (N. Y. 1895). See Brandt, De Martialis 
Poetae Vita (Berlin, 1853); Van Stockum, De Mar- 
tialis Vita et Scriptis (The Hague, 1884); and on his 
language, etc., Pankstadt, De Martiale Catulli Imi- 
tatore (Halle, 1876); Zingerle, Martials Ovidstudien 
(Iunsbruek, 1877); and Stephani, De Martiale Ver- 
borum Novatore (Breslau, 1889). 

(2) Q. GarGILius MaRrTIALIS, a Roman writer 
and a contemporary of Alexander Severus, who is 
cited by Vopiscus (Prob. ii. 7). There are extant 
some fragments on veterinary surgery and _hus- 
bandry, bearing the name of Gargilius Martialis; 
and Angelo Mai discovered on a Neapolitan palimp- 
sest a part of a work on gardens. The fourth book 
of the Medicina Plinii, or extracts on medicine from 
Pliny, was made up of citations from Gargilius 
Martialis. The same person also wrote a sketch of 
Alexander Severus. The greater part of the botan- 
ical fragments was printed in Liineburg in 18382; 
and the veterinary fragmeuts by Schuch (Donan- 
eschingen, 1857). 

Martialis Flamen. 

Martianus Capella. 

Martinianus. 
during the last struggle of the latter with Coustan- 
tine. Constantine put him to death in a.D. 323, 
See CONSTANTINUS. 


Martius Campus. 


See FLAMEN. 
See CAPELLA. 


See Campus MarTIUS. 

Martyria (uaprupia). Testimony given by wit- 
nesses; a deposition. The following legal terms 
are those most used with reference to the act of 
giving testimony: paprupeiy run, to testify in one’s 
favour; xata paptupew twos, to testify against one; 
paptipecOa, to call a witness; diapaptiper ba, to 
call upon those present to notice what is trans- 
piring, so as to swear to it afterwards; kAynrevew, 
to subpena a witness; efdurv06a, to swear that 
one knows nothing of the facts in question; ézvop- 
xeiv, to perjure one’s self; Yrevdopnaprupew, to testify 
falsely (not on oath); pdprus, a witness; vopipos 
épxos, a legal oath. See ANAcRISIS; Dik; Ivus- 
IURANDUM; JUDICIAL PROCEDURE. 

At Athens only freemen, males, and adults were 
legally entitled to bear witness in court; except 
that a slave could testify in a case of murder, and 
their evidence could also be accepted after torture. 
A woman could take an oath if offered her as a 
challenge (xpéxAnots). Disfranchised citizens (7r1- 
popévor) could not appear as witnesses; and neither 
party to a suit could testify on his own behalf, but 
must answer such questions as were asked him by 
the other side. No other persons could refuse to 
testify, as this duty was regarded as one claimed 
by the State. As to depositions made by those 
unable to attend in court, see ECMARTYRIA. A 
person thrice convicted of giving false witness 
was ipso facto disfranchised. For examination 
after torture (Bacavos), see TORMENTUM. 

Martyropdlis (MapruporoAis). Acity of Sophené 
in Armenia Maior, strongly fortified under Justin- 
ian. 

Marullus, Garus Epimpius. A tribune of the 
people who, with his colleague L. Caesetius Fla- 
vus, removed the diadem that had been placed 
upon the statue of Iulius Caesar. He also tried 
to bring to trial the persons who had saluted 


A Roman allied with Licinius | 
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Caesar as king, but the dictator deprived him of 
the tribunician power and expelled him from the 
Senate (Suet. Zul. 79), 


Maruvium, See MARRUVIUM. 


Masada (Macada). A fortress on the Dead Sea 
built by Jonathan Maccabaeus and strengthened 
by Herod. After the capture of Jerusalem it fell 
into the hands of the Romans after the garrison 
had all committed suicide. 


Mascas (Mackas). An eastern tributary of the 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia. 


Masinissa (Maccavacons). A king of the Nu- 
midians, son of Gala, king of the Massylians, the 
easternmost of the two great tribes into which the 
Numidians were at that time divided. In the Sec- 
ond Punic War he at first fought on the side of 
the Carthaginians in Spain (8.c. 212), but after- 
wards deserted their cause and joined the Romans. 
On his return to Africa he was attacked by the 
Carthaginians and his neighbour Syphax, and with 
difficulty maintained his ground till the arrival 
of Scipio in Africa (B.c. 204). He rendered impor- 
tant service to Scipio, and reduced Cirta, the cap- 
ital of Syphax. Among the captives that fell into 
his hands on this occasion was Sophonisba, the 
wife of Syphax, who had been formerly promised 
in marriage to Masinissa himself. The story of 
his hasty marriage with her, and its tragical ter- 
mination, is related elsewhere. (See SOPHONISBA). 
Tn the decisive battle of Zama (B.C. 202) Masinissa 
commanded the cavalry of the right wing. On the 
conclusion of the peace between Rome and Car- 
thage he was rewarded with the greater part of. 
the territories which had belonged to Syphax, in 
addition to his hereditary dominions. For the 
next fifty years Masinissa reigned in peace. He 
died in the second year of the Third Punic War, 
B.C. 148, at the advanced age of 90, having retained 
in an extraordinary degree his bodily strength and 
activity to the last. He left three sons—Micipsa, 
Mastanabal, and Gulussa—among whom Scipio 
Africanus the Younger divided the kingdom. 


Masks. See PERSONA. 


Massa, BAapsius or Besius. A Roman accused 
by Pliny the Younger and Herennius Senecio of 
plundering the province of Baetica, of which he 
had been governor, A.D. 93. He was condemned, 
but escaped punishment by the favour of Domi- 
tian; and from this time became one of the in- 
formers and favourites of the tyrant. 


Massa (Madooa). (1) A river on the western 
coast of Libya Interior. (2) Massa VETERNENSIS. 
A city of Etruria northeast of Populonium. 


Massaesyli. See MAURETANIA; NUMIDIA. 


Massaga (ra Mdocaya). The capital of the Ind- 
ian people called the Assaceni. ; 

Massagétae (Magoaayéra). A wild and warlike 
people of Central Asia, north of the Iaxartes (the 
Araxes of Herodotus) and the Sea of Aral, and on 
the peninsula between this lake and the Caspian. 
Herodotus appears to include under the name all 
the nomad tribes of Asia east of the Caspian. It 
was in an expedition against them that Cyrus the 
Great was defeated and slain. See Cyrus. 


Massicus Mons. A mountain in the north- 
west of Campania, near the frontiers of Latium, 
celebrated for its excellent wine, the produce of 
the vineyards on the southern slope of the moun- 
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tain. The famous Falernian wine came from the 
eastern side of this mountain. See VINUM. 


Massicytus and Massic¥tes (Macouxirys). An 
extensive mountain chain of Lycia. 

Massilia, called by the Greeks Maooaania (Mar- 
seilles). A Greek city in Gallia Narbonensis, on 
the coast of the Mediterranean, in the country of 
the Salyes, founded by the Phocaeans of Asia Minor 
about B.c.600. It was situated on a promontory, 
connected with the mainland by a narrow isthmus, 
and washed on three sides by the sea. Its excel- 
lent harbour (Lacydon) was formed by a small inlet 
of the sea, about half a mile long and a quarter 
of a mile broad. This harbour had only a narrow 
opening, and before it lay an island, where ships 
had good anchorage. At an early period the Mas- 
silienses cultivated the friendship of the Romans, 
to whom they always continued faithful allies. 
Massilia was for many centuries one of the most 
important commercial cities in the ancient world, 
and founded a number of other towns, such as 
Antipolis (Antibes) and Nicaea (Nice). In wealth 
and power it even excited the jealousy of Car- 
thage, which led to a war between the two cities, 
in which the Massilienses won a naval victory 
(Thue. i. 13). Because of its friendship for Rome, 
the Romans left it independent with its own con- 
stitution and government, which was aristocratic 
or oligarchie, the city being ruled by a Senate of 
600 called Timuchi, who acted through smaller 
councillors (Cie. De Rep. i. 27, 43). In the civil 
war between Caesar and Pompey (B.c. 49) it 
espoused the cause of the latter, but after a pro- 
tracted siege, in which it lost its fleet, it was 
obliged to submit to Caesar. Its inhabitants had 
long paid attention to literature and philosophy ; 
and under the early emperors it became one of the 
chief seats of learning, to which the sons of many 
Romans resorted in order to complete their studies, 

Massiva. (1) A Numidian, grandson of Gala, 
king of the Massylians, and nephew of Masinissa, 
whom he accompanied into Spain. (2) Son of Gu- 
lussa, and grandson of Masinissa. He was assassi- 
nated at Rome by order of Iugurtha, because he 
had put in a claim to the kingdom of Numidia. 

Massurius Sabinus. See SABINUS. 

Massyli (Macovdcis). See MAURBTANIA; Nu- 
MIDIA. 

Mastandabal or Manastabal. The youngest of 
the three legitimate sons of Masinissa (q. v.). He 
was the father of Iugurtha (q. v.). 

Master. See DoMINUS; SERVUS. 

Mastiffs. See Canis. 

Masts. See Navis. 

Masurius Sabinus. See SABINUS. 

Matches. See IGNIARIA. 

Materialists. See Eprcurus; PHILOSOPHIA. 

Mater Matuta. See Marura. 

Maternus Firmicus. 

Matho. A leader of the Carthaginian mercena- 
ries in their revolt after the First Punic War, B.c. 
241. He was at last made prisoner and put to 
death. See CarrHaco; HAMILCAR. 

Matiana (Mariavy). The southwesternmost dis- 
trict of Media Atropatené, along the mountains 


separating Media from Assyria, inhabited by the 
Matiani. i 


See FirrMicus. 
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Matinus. A mountain in Apulia, running out 
into the sea, one of the offshoots of Mount Garga- 
nus, and frequently mentioned by Horace, in con- 
sequence of his being a native of Apulia. 


Matisco. The modern MAcon; a town of the 
Aedui in Gallia Lugdunensis, on the Arar. 


Matius Calvéena, Gaius. A Roman knight, the 
friend of Caesar and Cicero, aud after Caesar’s 
death, an adherent of Augustus. It is possibly 
this person who translated the Iliad of Homer into 
Latin verse; and he certainly wrote a gastronomic 
work in three books, entitled respectively Cocus, 
Cetarius, and Salmagarius, the fragments of which 
were edited by Zell (Stuttgart, 1829). A letter of 
his to Cicero will be found in the collection dd 
Familiares (xi. 28). A hash was named after him 
(minutal Matianum). Cf. Apic. iv. 174; Pliny, H. N. 
xv. 49. 

Matralia. 
See MatTutTa. 

Matrimonium, also Nuptiae (ydayos). Marriage. 

I. Greek.—Athenian tradition ascribed the in- 
troduction of the marriage relation to Cecrops 
(Athen, xiii. 2), before whose time men were said 
to have had wives in common, as was the case in 
historic times among the non-Hellenic tribes on 
the borders of the Greek world—e. g. the Massa- 
getae, Nasamones, and Ausenses (Herod. i. 126, 
iv. 172, 180). In the rest of Greece monogamy 
was of slow growth as against promiscuity of 
sexual relation; yet in the Iliad and Odyssey 
the households described are monogamistic, even 
though concubines are mentioned. (See CONcu- 
BINA.) Throughout the greater part of Greece 
the position of the married women was a very 
subordinate one, the chief exception being found 
in the usage of Sparta, and to a less degree of 
Crete and Cyrené and, in general, the Doric States. 
(See Aristot. Polit. ii. 9; Plut. Lac. Apophtheg.) 
As to illicit relations between the sexes, see MERE- 
TRIX. 

We may now consider the subject of Athenian 
marriage. Marriage at Athens was made compul- 
sory by Solon (Plut. De Amore Prol. 2); but the 
law fell into disuse. A youthful citizen was not 
allowed to marry until his name was entered in 
the tribal register (AnEvapyixdv ypaupareiov). The 
restrictions as to whom he might marry differed 
from those imposed in modern times, being in part 
looser, in part more severe. Prohibitions on the 
ground of consanguinity were less numerous than 
with us. Aman might not marry a direct ancestor 
or descendant; nor might he marry step-mother 
or step-daughter, mother-in-law or daughter-in- 
law; nor, with an exception to be noticed, his sis 
ter. The marriage of Oedipus was looked on with 
horror, and the fact that it was accidental was not 
regarded as an alleviation. On the other hand, 
the marriage of a brother with a half-sister on 
the father’s side did sometimes oceur (Demosth. e. 
Eubu I. p. 1304, § 20; Plut. Themist. 32), Marriage 
with a niece was common; with an aunt natural- 
ly less so, but there was nothing to forbid it. 

The prohibition of marriage between a citizen 
and an alien belongs to a different class from the 
prohibition by reason of relationship. It would 
hardly seem to have existed in the early period 
of Athenian history (Herod. vi. 130). The influx 
of foreigners into Athens in the time of Pericles 
was doubtless the cause that necessitated a more 


The festival of mothers at Rome. 
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stringent law—namely, that both the parents of a 
citizen must be citizens; whence it resulted that 
ee with an alien was forbidden (Plut. Pericl. 
37). 

Marriage at Athens took place in two ways: 
either by eyyinois or by emdicacia. "Eyyinors 
was the ordinary method, and meant the act of 
the father or guardian (xvpios) of a maiden in 
giving her in betrothal to her future husband. 
The act was a solemn one, the relatives of either 
side being witnesses. Whenever any woman had 
a kUpios, marriage could take place by no other 
method than this. If, however, a woman were 
left an heiress (€7ixAnpos) without having a kipios, 
then the next of kin might claim her in marriage, 
preference being given to kindred on the father’s 
side ; such a claim was called emidicacia, and was 
brought in the first instance before the archon. 
(See EpicLtervus.) The public interest in such a 
claim being allowed lay in the danger of dissen- 
sions being caused by rival suitors, of which Aris- 
totle (Polit. v. 4) gives instances. If the heiress 
were poor (@j0ca), it was likely that no claimant 
would come forward; in this case the archon was 
bound to compel the next of kin either himself to 
marry the heiress or to portion her and give her 
in marriage (Demosth. c. Wacart. p. 1067, § 51). 
It is to be inferred that the next of kin was re- 
garded as xvpios of the heiress in such a case as 
this. Legitimate children at Athens were inva- 
riably the offspring of a marriage ratified accord- 
ing to one of these forms. 

At the time of the betrothal the dowry of the 


bride was settled, and this was a most important | 
For the wife was | 


point for her future welfare. 
reckoned to have no claim at all on her husband’s 
property. Supposing her husband died, even the 
most distant cousin might inherit from him; but 
the wife, never. Nay, she might not even con- 
tinue to reside in his house after his death, unless 
she pleaded pregnancy; in that case she would 


come under the protection of the archon, and | 


would remain undisturbed until the child was 
born (Demosth. c. Macart. p. 1076, § 75). Hence 
the dowry was the only security to the wife 
against extreme poverty in the event of her hus- 
band’s death, or if she were divorced; the hus- 
band, therefore, had to give a guarantee for its 
return in the shape of some piece of landed prop- 
erty. It would, however, be incorrect to suppose 
that the dowry would ever become the wife’s ab- 
solute property ; it would in the case supposed re- 
vert to her xvpios, who would either support her 
from it or give her in marriage again. But as 
against her husband or his creditors, it was abso- 
lutely hers. The dowry, as has been said, did not 
exist in Homer’s time, and was a gradual growth; 
Plato disapproved of it (De Leg. vi.777 A) as tending 
to produce avarice; in early times it was small. 
The marriage ceremonial at Athens, among the 
higher classes, was more elaborate than with us. 
The consecration of all girls to Artemis, when 
they were ten years old, at the festival Brauro- 
pia, stood in intimate relation with it. When 
the marriage itself drew near, the sacrifice to the 
tutelar gods of marriage (Geol yapnAror) took place. 
This was performed by the father, and might take 
place some days before the marriage, or on the day 
itself. As to who the tutelary deities were, cus- 
tom appears to have varied. / 
73) names Zeus and Heré; but Pollux names Heré, 
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Artemis, and the Fates (iii. 38): Artemis is also men- 
tioned in relation to Boeotia and Locris in Plu- 
tarch (dristid. 20); and the Nymphs are mentioned 
in Plutarch (Amat. Narr. 1). The sacrifice itself 
Was called mporédeca ydpor, or mpoydpera, and it 
was regarded as a dedication of the bride to the 
deities named, some locks of the bride’s hair (arrap- 
xai) being offered as a symbol of the dedication. 
On the wedding day itself bride and bridegroom 
bathed in water drawn from a particular fountain 
of running water: at Athens this was the fountain 
Callirrhoé, also called €vyyedxpovvos (Thue. ii. 15). 
The water from this fountain was carried either 
by a boy or a girl, from which custom was proba- 
bly derived that other custom of placing over the 
tombs of those who died unmarried the image of a 
girl carrying water. Late in the evening of the 
wedding day the bridegroom brought his bride 
from her parents’ house on a car (dwaéa) drawn 
by horses, mules, or oxen; on either side of her 
sat the bridegroom and his “best man” (rapdvup- 
/pos or mdpoyos, Arist. Av. 1735). In front of the 
car went the torch-bearing procession (Oades vup- 
| dcxai), the nuptial torch having been lit by the 
|mother of the bride or of the bridegroom; bride 
| and bridegroom were crowned with chaplets, and 
_ clothed in festal attire, as also were the attendants, 
_ the bride being covered with a long veil; congrat- 
ulations were poured out by relations, friends, and 
well-wishers, and the ery ‘Ypunv ‘Yuévar  resounded 
_to the sweet melody of flutes (Aristoph. Pax, 1316- 
1356). On their reaching the bridegroom’s house, 
a peculiar custom prevailed in Boeotia: the axle 
of the car was burned, to symbolize the irreversible 
step taken. The bridegroom who had been mar- 
ried before could not bring his bride home in this 
exultant way; a friend (vyndaywyds) in that case 
brought the bride to him from her house. At the 
entrance to the bridegroom’s house sweetmeats 
(xarayvopara) were thrown upon the wedded pair; 
the doors of the house were covered with garlands, 
as were those of the bride’s house. 

Then followed the wedding-feast (Ooivn yapixy), 
usually in the house of the bridegroom—one of the 
most important parts of the entire ceremonial ; for 
the guests were in fact witnesses to the marriage, 
and their testimony was the final and single proof 
that it had taken place, since documentary evi- 
dence was not looked for or provided (Demosth. e. 
Onet. p. 869, § 20; Athen, v. p.185 a), At the wed- 
ding - feast women were allowed to be present, 
though at different tables from the men (Lucian, 
Conviv. 8). Sesame-cakes, symbolical of a fertile 
marriage, formed a part of the feast. At the 
conclusion of the feast the bride was conducted, 
veiled, into the bridal-chamber; the bridegroom 
closed the door; and a law of Solon enjoined that 
the bride and bridegroom should eat a quince 
together, to symbolize the sweetness of their con- 
versation (Plut. Sol. 20). The epithalamium (q. v.) 
was then sung before the door of the bridal-cham- 
ber by a chorus of maidens, and the song was ac- 
companied with dancing. But the Scholiast on 
this passage tells us that some epithalamia were 
sung in the early morning to wake the wedded 
pair, the two kinds being called karaxountixa and 
Sunyeptixa respectively. 

On the second or third day after the marriage 
the bride for the first time showed herself without 
a veil, and the gifts which she on that day re- 
ceived from her relatives were thence called dva- 
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kadunrnpia Or omrnpia. Among them was a gar- 
ment (dmavAvornpia) presented by the bride to the 
bridegroom, who, on the succeeding night, did not 
sleep with his bride, but in his father -in-law’s 
house, the bride being unveiled, and the avaxadur- 
typia presented the day after. 

An offering to Aphrodité was made by the wed- 
ded pair, either on the wedding-day or on the day 
after. Another ceremony observed after marriage 
was the sacrifice which the husband offered up on 
the occasion of his bride being registered among 
his own phrateres. 

Marriages generally took place in the winter 
(Aristot. Polit. vii. 16); and the month Gamelion 
(our January) derived its name from the favour in 
which it was held for this purpose. The fourth 
day of the month, according to Hesiod (Op. 800), 
was the most favourable day; and as in a lunar 
month this would be the day on which the first 
crescent of the new moon appeared, the interpre- 
tation of Proclus seems correct: that the day 
when sun and moon met in the same quarter of 
the heavens was the day when man and woman 
might best meet in wedlock. Pindar, however 
(Isthm. vii. 44), and Euripides (Iph. in Aul. 717) 
prefer the full moon. 

After marriage the wife lived with the other 
female inmates of the house in the yuvatkwviris, 
or women’s apartinents: in a large house these 
would be a separate building, connected by a pas- 
sage with the men’s rooms. The wife then had 
the superintendence of the entire household: she 
had charge of the education of the boys till they 
were put under a master, of the girls till they 
were married; she tended the sick, whether free 
or slave; the kitchen, the furniture, the stores 


came under her; and last, not least, the radaoxa | 
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épya (Xen. Oecon. vii. 6), all that related to the. 
spinning and weaving of wool and the making) 


of clothes, for it must be remembered that the 
clothes of an ancient household were mostly 
made within the house itself. If the establish- 
ment were a large one, the wife would have a 
house-keeper (rayia) to assist her. If the husband 
were alone, the wife would dine with him, and 
familiar jesting would pass between them (Lysias, 
1. ¢.), or perhaps even serious conversation on poli- 
tics (Demosth. ¢. Neaera, p. 1882, § 142); but if 
the husband had other male friends with him, it 
was thought indecorous for the wife to-appear. 

It will be seen that the wife had no lack of du- 
ties, but they were duties that would naturally be 
felt to be monotonous ; and it is interesting to find 
that religious exercises were then, as in later times, 
one of the chief resources of the married woman, 

I. Roman.—Marriage was among the Romans a 
complete union for life between a man and one 
woman, which had for its main object the procre- 
ation of children (libertim quaesundim gratia). To 
marry and beget children, who could keep up the 
sacra familiaria, was the religious duty of a Ro- 
man, and also a duty to the State. 

The only marriage recognized in early Roman 
law was that which was conformable to the Tus 
Civile, and which was called iustae nuptiae, in later 
times also iustum matrimonium ( Ulpian, v. 1, 2). 
To this marriage of ius civile the matrimonium 
iuris gentium, or marriage according to gentile law, 
came to be opposed (Gaius, i. 87). The word ma- 
trimonium seeins to have been used originally to 
signify a marriage which was not a civil marriage, 
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the child of such marriage following the condition 
of his mother instead of that of his father, as 
would have been the case if he had been born 
from iustae nuptiae. 

A Roman civil marriage was either cum conven- 
tione uxoris in manum viri, or it was sine in manum 
conventione (Ulpian, xxvi. 7). The marriage cum 
conventione in manum diftered from that sine conven- 
tione, in the effect which it had on the condition of 
the wife. 

By the marriage cum conventione, the wife came 
into the power (manus) of her husband, or, if he 
were a filiuafamilias, of his paterfamilias ; leaving 
her own familia, she passed into the familia of her 
hnsband, and was to him in the relation of a filia- 
familias (Cie. Top. 3, 14; Gaius, ii. 159). In mar- 
riage sine conventione the wife did not pass into 
the power of her husband; she was, as it were, a 
stranger (ertranea) in his household, her relation to 
her own family remaining as before the marriage ; 
she did not share in the familiaria sacra of her 
husband, and bore uo civil relation to her own 
children. See MANus. 

A marriage cum conventione was a necessary con- 
dition to make a woman a materfamilias in the 
strict sense of the word. In the marriage sine con- 
ventione the wife was merely wxor ; that is, a wife 
and nothing more (Cie. 1. ¢.). 

The right of entering into a valid civil marriage 
is called the ius conubii. The ius conubii belonged 
only to Roman citizens; the cases in which it at 
any time existed between parties not both Roman 
citizens, were exceptions to the general rule. 
“Roman men citizens,” says Ulpian (Fragm. 5, 4, 
11), “have conubium with Roman women citizens 
(Romanae cives), but with Latinae and Peregrinae 
only in those cases where if has been permitted. 
With slaves there is no conwbiwm.” 

Originally there was no conubium between the 
patricians and plebeians, but this was granted by 
the Lex Canuleia. See Lex, p. 941. 

The Lex Inlia et Papia Poppaea placed certain 
restrictions on marriage as to the parties between 
whom it could take place. (See Lex, p. 942.) 
Thus certain marriages were prohibited on ac- 
count of disparagement, as marriages between 
senators and freedwomen. The law allowed free- 
born persons (ingenui) to marry freed women (liber- 
tinae). Persons within certain prohibited degrees 
of relationship could not intermarry. A union of 
persons within the prohibited degrees was an in- 
cestuous one. Relations who had the ius osculi, 
or right to kiss one another, could not marry 
one another. See Klenze, Das Familienrecht der 
Cognaten und Affinen nach rém, und verwandten 
Rechten, p. 16; and Muirhead, Roman Law, iii. 
p. 26. 

In early times there could be no marriage be- 
tween cognates within the seventh degree, but 
subsequently the prohibited circle was made less 
wide. There could be no marriage between as- 
cendants and descendants, whether the relation 
was natural or by adoption ; and a man could not 
marry an adopted daughter or granddaughter, 
even after he had emancipated her. Brothers and 
sisters, whether of the whole or half blood, could 
not marry, but a man might marry a sister by 
adoption after her emancipation, or after his own 
emancipation. It became legal to marry a broth- 
er’s daughter after Claudius had set the example 
by marrying Agrippina; but the rule was not car- 
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ried further than the example, and in the time of |The hair was arranged in six locks (sex crines) 


Gaius it remained unlawful for a man to marry 
his sister's daughter (Gaius, i. 62; Tac. Ann. xii. 
5; Sueton. Claud. 26). Constantine prohibited a 
marriage between a man and his brother's daugh- 
ter. Marriages between first cousins were in later 
times recognized. 

Betrothal was a necessary preliminary to mar- 
riage, on which see SPONSALIA. 

A marriage cum conventione might be effected by 
confarreatio, coemptio, or usus. Confarreatio was a 
form of marriage peculiar to the patricians, while 
coemptio seems to have been originally confined to 
the plebeians; but when conubium was extended 
to the plebeians, coemptio became a common form 
of intermarriage between the two orders. Confar- 
reatio or farreum was a religious form of marriage, 
which principally consisted in an offering, with 
solemn words, of spelt bread ( panis farreus) to Iu- 
piter Farreus, in the presence of ten witnesses, the 
Pontifex Maximus and Flamen Dialis taking part 
in the ceremony. See CoEMpPTIO; Usvs. 

It remains to describe the actual ceremonies of 
Roman marriage: and it must be premised (1) that 
there was some difference according to the precise 
form of marriage adopted, though this distinction 
gradually disappeared and (2) that, as was said 
above, the greater part of marriage formality was 
voluntary, and that then, as in our own day, there 


might be weddings of a far simpler character. | 
When therefore the complete ceremony of the most 


elaborate kind is described, it must be understood 


that a great deal of it was often omitted, and the | 


marriage rites narrowed to little beyond the pro- 
cession. In the choice of the wedding-day, super- 
stition played a large part. May (as by many 
even now) and the first half of June were unlucky 
for marriages (Ovid, Fasti, v. 487; vi. 225). The 
reason was that the month of May took its general 
character from the festivals of the Lemuria (q. v.). 
In the first part of June came dies religiosi con- 
nected with the worship of Vesta. Besides these 
periods, it was necessary to avoid the dies paren- 
tales, Feb. 13-21; the first half of March; the 
three days of the opening of the lower world (mun- 
dus patet), viz.: Aug. 24, Oct. 5, Nov. 8; and also 
the days of Kalends, Ides, and Nones. 

At the sponsalia, besides the formal words of the 
parent or guardian, Spondesne? Spondeo (Plaut. Aul. 
ii. 2, 78), the bridegroom gave the bride a present, 
as an earnest or pledge (arra, pignus), which was 
often aring placed on the fourth finger of the left 
hand (our “ring finger”), which Gellius (x. 10) 
says is connected by a nerve with the heart. 

On the day before the marriage the bride put 
aside her toga praetexta, which, with other belong- 
ings of childhood, was laid before the Lares, and 
put on the tunica recta, or regilla, which was woven 
in one piece in the old-fashioned way at the up- 
right loom. The bride wore this dress also at the 
marriage, and a flame-colonred veil (flammeum), 
with which she was said nubere caput. The dress 
was fastened by a woollen girdle (cingulum) in the 
nodus Herculeus, as to the significance of which 
there is some difference of opinion, It has been 
explained by some as intended to secure a fruit- 
ful marriage, because Hercules had many children : 
Géll takes it to be an amulet against the evil eye 
(fascinum). But it is perhaps nearer the truth to 
take it to be the symbol of a stable marriage, and 
perhaps the original of the “ true lovers’ knot.” 


| 


parted by the point of a spear (hasta caelibaris), 
and held in place by vittae or bands. Hence the 
words crines and vitta are used by poets as a syno- 
nym for marriage. The custom of parting it with 
&® spear is perhaps a relic of the old marriage by 
capture, and may convey the idea of the word 
SopAynrros. The bride had also a wreath of flow- 
ers and sacred herbs (verbenae) gathered by herself, 
and the bridegroom wore a similar wreath (Plat. 
Pomp.55). As an account of the dressing of the 
bride, the passage in Claudian, VI. Cons. Hon. 523- 
528, is well worth reading. 

In the house of the bride, which was decked with 
garlands (Juv. vi. 227; Stat. Silv. i. 2, 230), were 
assembled the relations, friends, and clients, as an 
oficium (Juv. ii, 132). Then the omens were taken 
and announced by the auspices (Cic. Pro Cluent. 4, 
14; Juv. x. 336), with the sacrifice of a sheep (cf. 
Verg. Aen. iv. 56). It had always been the custom 
to begin the sacred ceremony of confarreatio by 
consulting the omens, and the practice probably 
was as a rule extended to all marriages (Cic. De 
Div. i. 16, 28; Plaut. Cas. Prol..85; Plin. H.-N. x. 
§ 21). Valerius Maximus (ii. 1, 1) says that in his 
time the auspices formed in name part of the at- 
tendance, though no auspicia for marriage were 
any longer taken. After these ‘preliminaries, the 
omens being favourable, the marriage ceremonies 
began. They were in four main parts: (1) the 
contract; (2) the giving away of the bride, with 


|. whatever sacred rites were used; (3) the conducting 


(deductio) to her husband’s house (the only invari- 
able part); (4) her reception there. First the 
marriage tablets (tabulae nuptiales or dotales) were 
signed before witnesses (signatores), though the 
marriage was valid without this formality. When 
the form of marriage called coemptio was adopted 
(when either or both were plebeians), the formal- 
ities of an imaginary sale were gone through be- 


fore not less than five witnesses, and a libripens 


(who held the scales at a sale): questions and an- 
swets as to the willingness on both sides followed, 
and with that ended this distinctive part of the 
marriage per coemptionem; the other ceremonies 
followed which were usual in all marriages. After 
the coemptio, or, where that was not used, after the 
signing of the tabulae nuptiales, a married woman, 
who must have been married only once, acting as 
pronuba, led the bride up to the bridegroom and 
joined their right hands. It seems probable that 
there was always some formal expression of will- 
ingness to marry, inthe old patrician rite of con- 
farreatio the set form of response from the bride 
was Quando tu Gaius, ego Gaia, which form of words 
was used also in the coemptio (Cic. Pro Muren. 12, 
27). When the rite of confarreatio was followed 
the bloodless offering was made: a cake of spelt 
(farreum libum) was offered by the Pontifex Max- 
imus and the Flamen Dialis to Iupiter: ten wit- 
nesses were present. With the offering to Iupiter 
a prayer was recited by the Flamen to Iuno as the 
goddess of marriage, and the deities of the country 
and its frnits— Tellus, Picumnus, and Pilumnus. 
During this ceremony the bride and bridegroom 
sat together upon two seats, which were placed 
side by side and covered with the skin of the sheep 
sacrificed before for the auspices: they sat to the 
left of the altar in the atrium and looked towards 
it: meanwhile a camillus, i. e. an attendant boy 
who was patrimus et matrimus, held (perhaps) all 
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that was required by the priest for the offering in 
a covered basket called cwmerus. Sir John Lub- 
bock suggests that the wedding-cake cut by the 
bride is a survival of the farrewm in this rite; but 
the original for that will be found, if anywhere in 
the Roman marriage, in the mustaceum. The rite 
of confarreatio suggests rather the sacramental 
view of marriage. 

In what follows, marriages in general of all 
forms are described. The prayer where there was 


no confarreatio (and therefore no Flamen Dialis) | 


was pronounced by the auspex, and was addressed 
to five deities—Inpiter, Iuno, Venus, Suadela, and 
Diana. It would seem that sometimes, at least, a 
victim was here offered. There was next a formal 
congratulation from the wedding guests in the 
word feliciter (which, if there was no sacred rite, 
came directly after the contract). Then came the 
cena nuptialis, which was certainly, as a rule, given 
by the bride’s father, and therefore before the pro- 
cession (Catull. 62,3; Dio Cass. xlviii.44; Capitol. 
Ant. Pius, 10). But, as in modern weddings, the 
place of the wedding-feast might be altered from 
considerations of space or economy, and it seems 
sometimes to have been in the bridegroom’s house. 
The wedding-cake (mustacewm), which was made 
of meal steeped in must and placed on bay-leaves 
(Pliny, xv. § 127), was cut up and distributed to 
the guests, Afterwards came the procession (de- 
ductio), the invariable part of the marriage. This 


took place usually at dusk, whence arose the cus- | 


tom of having torches (Catull. 62,1). The bride. 
was taken with simulated force from her mother’s 
arms—clearly a survival of the marriage by capt- 
ure, or, as the Romans themselves put it, a remi- 
niscence of the Sabine marriage. Flute- players 
and torch-bearers went in front. The bride was 
conducted by three boys, patrimi et matrimi, two 
leading her by the hand, the third carrying a 
torch of whitethorn for luck. In the procession, 
besides the general crowd, there came also the ca- 
millus with his cwmerus, and the bride’s spindle and 
distaff were carried after her. Fescennine songs 
were sung during the procession (Catull. 61, 126), 
with interjections of Talasse. As to this deity of 
the wedding-day, reference may be made to Mar- 
quardt, Privatl. p.54; Preller, Rom. Myth. p.584 foll. 
He appears as Talasius, Talasio, Talassus, Thalas- 
sius, Thalassio. Livy (i. 9) gives us as bearing 
that name a companion of Romulus prominent in 
the rape of the Sabines, and derives the ery Talasse 
from him: but Talus (Fest. p. 359) is an old Sabine 
name, and Talassius may have been a Sabine deity 
of marriage: Varro connects him with raAapos, a 
work-basket. On the whole a Sabine origin is 
most probable. The part of the bridegroom in the 
procession was to scatter nuts for the boys in the 
crowd (Verg. Hel, viii. 30; Catull. 61, 131), Though 
Catullus says that it shows the putting away of 
childhood, it is much more likely that the nuts 
symbolized fruitfulness of marriage and plenty. 
The custom, which may be compared with the 
Greek xatayvopara, has its representative in the 
throwing of rice at the present day. When the 
bridal train reached the bridegroom’s house, the 
bride bound the door-posts with wool, probably as 
dedicating: her work to it, and anointed them with 
oil or fat to signify health and plenty. Al these 
actions were, so to speak, personified in a Dea Iter- 
duca, Domiduea, and Unxia. The bride was lifted 
over the threshold (Plaut. Cas. iv. 4,1; Catull. 61, 
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166), which, according to some, symbolizes the 
marriage by capture: others suppose the object to 
be the prevention of the bad omen, which would 
be caused by her stumbling on it. Sir John Lub- 
bock (op. cit. p. 97) adopts the former view, and 
finds a similar custom among such widely divided 
races as the American Indians, the Chinese, and 
the Abyssinians, At the entrance the wife repeat- 
ed the formula ubi tw Gaius, ego Gaia; and the 
husband met her bearing fire and water, to signify 
that he admitted her to a share in the family 
hearth and the family lustral rites: the bride, on 
her part, brought three coins; one she gave as 
symbol of the dowry to her husband, another to 
the Lares of the house, a third was dropped in the 
neighbouring street as an offering for the Lares 
Compitales. The torch of whitethorn seems to 
have been scrambled for by the guests as a lucky 
possession, and the ceremonies were over. The 
lectus genialis had been prepared by the pronuba 
in the atrium. On the following day the second 
wedding - feast, called repotia, was given to the 
friends and relations in the new home (Hor. Sat. 
ii. 2,60; Gell. ii. 24, 14), and the bride as a matrona 
oftered at the family shrine. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See Newman’s Aristotle, vol. i. 
pp. 168-198 (Oxford, 1887); Lenz, Geschichte der 
Weiber im heroischen Zeitalter ; Mahafty, Social Life 
in Greece, pp. 170-194; Van den Es, De Lure Fami- 
liarum apud Athenienses (1864); Westermarck, His- 
tory of Human Marriage, Eng. trans. (London, 
1891); Tylor, Primitive Culture, 3d ed. (London, 
1891); Hearn, The Aryan Household (London, 
1879); Baecker, Le Droit de la Femme dans lV An- 
tiquité (Paris, 1880); Bader, La Femme Grecque 
(Paris, 1873); id. La Femme Romaine (Paris, 1877); 
Karlowa, Die Formen der rém. Ehe und Manus; E. 
Holder, Die rém Ehe; and the articles DONATIO; 
HERES; Manus; Usws. 


Matron (Marpor). A celebrated writer of paro- 
dies on Homer. He lived about the year 380 B.c. 
at Pitana in Mysia. He is frequently qnoted by 
Eustathius and Athenaeus, and the latter writer 
has preserved a line relating to a dinner which 
parodies the opening verse of the Odyssey : 


Acimva poe Evvere, Movoa, ToAUTpOma Kar pda TONKA, 


The fragments of his parodies are printed in 
Brunck’s Analecta, ii. p. 245 foll. See the disserta- 
tion by Moser, Ueber Matron den Parodiker. 


Matrona. A name applied by the Romans to 
every honourable married woman. She enjoyed 
the highest esteem; the way was cleared for her 
in the street, in which she could not appear unac- 
companied, and she was not allowed to be touched 
even when cited before a law court. She was dis- 
tinguished by the long white stola, the cloak called 
palla, and her hair divided into six plaits, with 
woollen ribbons (vittae) wound round it. 


Matréna. The modern Marne, a river in Gaul, 
falling into the Sequana, a little south of Lutetia 
(Paris). 

Matronalia. The chief festival of Iuno (q. v.), 
celebrated on the first day of March, when all the 
matrons of Rome marched in procession to the 
temple of the goddess on the Esquiline to offer 
flowers and libations. 


Mattiaci. A people in Germany, dwelling on 
the east bank of the Rhine, between the Main and 


MATTIUM 


the Lahn. They were a branch of the Chatti. 
Their chief towns were Aquae Mattiacae (Wies- 
baden) and Mattiacum (Marburg). 


Mattium. The modern Maden, the chief town 
of the Chatti, situated on the Adrana (Eder). 


Mattrass. See Lecrus; STRAGULUM. 
Mattya (uatrin). Dainties of any kind. 


Matiila and Matella (duis). 
(Plaut. Most. ii. 1, 39). 


Matuta (usually Marer Matura). An old Ital- 
ian goddess of dawn and of birth, also goddess of 
harbours and of the sea, and hence identified with 
the Greek Leucothea (q.v.). In her temple at 
Rome in the Forum Boarium, on the 11th of June, 
the Matralia, or festival of mothers, was celebrated 
in her honour by the women of Rome; no slaves 
were admitted to it, and only a matron who had 
not been married before was allowed to place a 
wreath on the statue of the goddess. The women 
first prayed for the well-being of their nephews 
and nieces, and then for that of their own chil- 
dren. This custom was referred to the myth of 
Ino-Leucothea, who tended Dionysus, the son of 
her sister Semelé. 


Mauretania and Mauritania (Mavpovoia, from 
pavpos, “ black”) ( Pausan. 1. 33, § 5; viii. 43, § 3). 
The most westerly of the principal divisions of 
northern Africa, lying between the Atlantic on the 
west, the Mediterranean on the north, Numidia on 
the east, and Gaetulia on the south; but the dis- 
tricts embraced under the names of Mauretania 
and Numidia respectively were of very different 
extent at different periods. The earliest known 
inhabitants of all northern Africa west of the Syr- 
tes were the Gaetulians, who were displaced and 
driven inland by peoples of Asiatic origin, who are 
found, in the earliest historical accounts, settled 
along the northern coast under various names; 
their chief tribes being the Mauri or Maurusii, west 
of the river Malva or Malucha (Muluia); thence 
the Massaesylii to (or nearly to) the river Ampsaga 
( Wady-el-Kebir), and the Massylii between the 
Ampsaga and the Tusca (Wady-Zain), the western 
boundary of the Carthaginian territory. Of these 
people, the Mauri, who possessed a greater breadth 
of fertile country between the Atlas and the coasts, 
seem to have applied themselves more to the set- 
tled pursuits of agriculture than their kindred 
neighbours on the east, whose unsettled warlike 
habits were moreover confirmed by their greater 
exposure to the intrusions of the Phoenician set- 
tlers. Hence arose a difference, which the Greeks 
marked by applying the general name of Nowddes 
to the tribes between the Malva and the Tusca; 
whence came the Roman names of Numidia for the 
district, and Numidae for its people. (See Numr- 
pia.) Thus Mauretania was at first only the coun- 
try west of the Malva, and corresponded to the 
later district of Mauretania Tingitana, and to the 
modern empire of Morocco, except that the latter 
extends further south; the ancient boundary on 
the south was the Atlas. 

The Romans first became acquainted with the 
country during the war with Iugurtha in B.C. 106. 
From 106 to 33 the kingdom of Mauretania was 
increased by the addition of the western part 
of Numidia, as far as Saldae, which Iulius Caesar 
bestowed on Bogud, as a reward for his services 
in the African war. A new arrangement was 
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made about 25, when Augustus gave Mauretania 
to Iuba IL, in exchange for his paternal king- 
dom of Numidia. Upon the murder of Iuba’s 
son, Ptolemaeus, by Caligula (a.p. 40), Mauretania 
became finally a Roman province, and was for- 
mally constituted as such by Claudius, who added 
to it nearly half of what was still left of Nu- 
midia—namely, as far as the Ampsaga, and di- 
vided it into two parts, of which the western was 
called Tingitana, from its capital Tingis (Tangier), 
and the eastern Caesariensis, from its capital Iulia 
Caesarea (Zershell), the boundary between them 
being the river Malva, the old limit of the kingdom 
of Bocchus I. The latter corresponded to the 
western and central part of the modern French de- 
partment of Algiers. These “Mauretaniae duae” 
were governed by an equestrian procurator. In 
the later division of the Empire under Diocletian 
and Constantine, the eastern part of Mauretania 
Caesariensis, from Saldae to the Ampsaga, was 
erected into a new province, and called Mauretania 
Sitifensis from the inland town of Sitifi (Setif); at 


| the same time the western province, Mauretania 


Tingitana, seems to have been placed under the 
same government as Spain, so that we still find 
mention of the two Mauretanias, meaning now, 
however, Caesariensis and Sitifensis. From a.p. 
429 to 534 Mauretania was in the hands of the 
Vandals, and in 650 and the following years it was 
conquered by the Arabs. Its ancient inhabitants 
still exist as powerful tribes in Morocco and Al- 
geria, under the names of Berbers, Kabyles, and 
Tuariks. Under the later Roman emperors Maure- 
tania was remarkable for the great number of its 
episcopal sees. See Chénier, Recherches Histo- 
riques sur les Mauwres (1787); Gibbon, Decline and 
Fall, chapters 41 and 43. 


Mauri (Mavpovow, Matpo.). See MAURETANIA. 


Mauricianus, Iunius. A Roman jurist under 
Antoninus Pius (A.D. 138-161). 


Mauricus, Iunius. A friend of the younger 
Pliny, banished by Domitian, but restored by 
Nerva. , 

Mauritania. See MAURETANIA. 

Maurus, TERENTIANUS. See TERENTIANUS. 


Mausoleum (Mavo@dcioy). Asplendid sepulchre 
at Halicarnassus, built in honour of King Mausolus 
of Caria, who died B.c, 353, by his wife Artemisia, 
and reckoned by the ancients one of the seven 
wonders of the world (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. §§ 30, 
31). It consisted of an oblong substructure sur- 
rounded by thirty-six columns, with a circuit of 
440 feet, crowned by a pyramid diminishing by 
twenty-four steps to its summit, on which stood a 
marble quadriga, the work of Pythis (or Pythius, 
Brann, Gr. Kiinstler, ii. 377, first ed.). The height 
of the whole building, gorgeous with the most 
varied colours, was 140 feet. Satyrus and Pythius 
were the architects, and the sculptures on the four 
sides were executed by Scopas, Bryaxis, Timotheus, 
and Leochares. In the twelfth century after Christ 
the work was still in a good state of preservation ; 
in succeeding centuries it fell to pieces more and 
more, until the Knights of St. John used it as a 
quarry from the time when they built their castle 
on the site of the old Greek acropolis in 1402, down 
to the repair of their fortifications in 1522, when 
they made lime of its marble sculptures. In 1845, 
a number of reliefs were extracted from the walls 
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of the castle and placed in the British Museum. 
In 1857 the site was discovered by Newton, acting 
under a commission from the English government, 
and the sculptures thus unearthed, including the 
statue of Mausolus and important fragments of the 
marble quadriga, were removed to the British Mu- 
seum, See Newton’s History of Discoveries at 
Halicarnassus, etc., 1862; Travels and Discoveries, 


Present Appearance of the 


Restoration of the Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. (Reber.) 


Mausoleum of Hadrian at Rome. 


ae 


ii, 84-137; and for a restoration, the article ARCHL 
TECTURA in this Dictionary, p. 113. 

The Romans gave the name of Mausoleum to all 
sepulchres which approached that of Mausolus in 
size and grandeur of execution, as, for instance, (1) 
that erected by Augustus for himself and his fam- 
ily, the magnificence of which is attested by the still 
extant walls inclosing it, on the Via de’ Pontefici in 
Rome (see AUGUSTUS, p. 170); and 
(2) the sepulchre of Hadrian, which 
is in part preserved in the Castle 
of S. Angelo, a circular building of 
220 feet in diameter and 72 feet high, 
resting on a square base, the sides of 
which are almost 100 yards long. It 
was originally covered with Parian 
marble, and profusely ornamented 
with colonnades and statues, and 
probably had a pyramid on the top. 

Mausolus (Mavcwdos). A king 
of Caria and eldest son of Heea- 
tomnus. He reigned B.c. 377-353. 
In 362 he joined in a revolt against 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, and thereby 


added to his dominions. In 358 
he aided the Rhodians and their 


allies against Athens, and died in 
the year 353, leaving no children. 
He was succeeded by his wife and 
sister Artemisia, who erected to his 
memory the costly monument called 
from him the Mausoleum. See Ar- 
TEMISIA ; MAUSOLEUM. 


MAVORS 


Section of Hadrian’s Mausoleum. 


a. Entrance, with Statue of Hadrian. d. Ventilating Channel. 
b. Ventilating Passage. f. Drainage Outlet. 
ec, Central Tomb-chamber. 
Mavors. See Mars. 
Maxentius, M. AURELIUS VALERIUS. A Roman 


emperor, who ruled a.p. 306-312. He was passed 


over in the division of the Empire which followed | 


the abdication of his father Maximianus and Dio- 
cletian in a.p. 305; but he seized Rome, where he 
was proclaimed emperor in 306. He reigued till 
312, when he was defeated by Constantine at Saxa 
Rubra, near Rome. He tried to escape over the 
Milvian Bridge into Rome, but perished in the 
river. Maxentius is represented by all historians 
as a monster of rapacity, cruelty, and lust. See 
CONSTANTINUS. 

Mazilia. 
bricks were said to be made of such lightness as to 
swim in water (Pliny, H. NV. xxxv. 14). 


Maxima Caesariensis. See BRITANNIA. 


MaximianopG6lis. (1) The later name of Por- 
SULAE in Thrace, east of Abdera. (2) The Hadad 
Rimmon of the Old Testament; a town in Pales- 
tine in the valley of Megiddo. 

Maximianus, M. AURELIUS VALERIUs. (1) A 
Roman emperor, who ruled A.D. 286—305, original- 
ly a Pannonian soldier. He was made by Diocle- 
tian his colleague in the Empire, but was com- 
pelled to abdicate along with the latter. (See 
DIOCLETIANUs.) When his son Maxentius as- 
sumed the imperial title in the following year 
(306), he resided some time at Rome; but being 
expelled from the city by Maxentius, he took ref- 
uge in Gaul with Constantine, who had married 
his daughter Fausta. Here he was compelled by 
Constantine, against whom he is said to have 
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A town of Hispania Baetica, where | 


conspired, to put an end to his own life in 310. 


(2) GALERIUS MAXIMIANUS, usually called GALERI- 
us, Roman emperor, A.D. 305-311. He was first 
made Caesar by Diocletian, whose daughter he 
had married; and upon the abdication of Diocle- 
tian and Maximianus (305), he became Augustus 
or emperor. He died in 311, of the disgusting dis- 
ease known in modern times by the name of mor- 
bus pediculosus. He was a cruel persecutor of the 
Christians. (3) MAxIMIANUS of Etruria, A Latin 
poet in the beginning of the sixth century after 
Christ. He is the author of six amatory elegies, 
modelled on classical poets, from whom he bor- 
rowed largely. His chief theme is a lament for 
the prospective loss of his youth. Edited first by 
Gauricus (Venice, 1501), who ascribed the elegies 
to Cornelius Gallus; and lately by Bahrens in his 
Poetae Latini Minores, v. 316; and Petschenig (Ber- 
lin, 1890). See Professor Robinson Ellis in the 
American Journal of Philology (1834). 

Maximinus. (1) Garus Iutius Verus. A Ro- 
man emperor who reigned from a.D, 235 to 238. 
He was born in a village on the confines of Thrace, 
of barbarian parentage, his father being a Goth, 
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and his mother a German from the tribe of the 
Alani. Brought up as a shepherd, he attracted 
the attention of Septimius Severus by his gigantic 
stature and marvellous feats of strength, and was 
permitted to enter the army. He eventually rose 
to the highest rank in the service; and on the mur- 
der of Alexander Severus by the mutinous troops 
in Gaul (235) he was proclaimed emperor. He im- 
mediately bestowed the title of Caesar on his son 
Maximus. During the three years of his reign he 
carried on war against the Germans with success, 
| but his government was characterized by a degree 
of oppression and sanguinary excess hitherto un- 
exampled. The Roman world became at length 
tired of this monster. The Senate and the prov- 
inces gladly acknowledged the two Gordiani, who 
had been proclaimed emperors in Africa, and after 
their death the Senate itself proclaimed Maximus 
and Balbinus emperors (238). As soon as Maximi- 
nus heard of the elevation of the Gordians, he 
hastened from his winter-quarters at Sirmium. 
Having crossed the Alps he laid siege to Aquileia, 
and was there slain by his own soldiers along with 
his son Maximus in April. The most extraordi- 
nary tales are related of the physical powers of 
Maximinus, which seem to have been almost in- 
credible. His height exceeded eight feet. The 
circumference of his thumb was equal to that of 
a woman’s wrist, so that the bracelet of his wife 
served him for aring. It is said that he was able 
single-handed to drag a loaded wagon, could with 
his fist knock out the teeth, and with a kick break 
the leg of a horse; while his appetite was such 
that in one day he could eat forty pounds of meat 
and drink an amphora of wine. (2) A Roman em- 
peror (305-314), originally called Daza, and subse- 
quently GALERIUS VALERIUS MAXIMINus. He was 
the nephew of Galerius by a sister, and in early 
life followed the occupation of a shepherd in his 
native Illyria. Having entered the army, he rose 
to the highest rank in the service; and upon the 
abdication of Diocletian in 305, he was adopted 
by Galerius and received the title of Caesar. In 
308 Galerius gave him the title of Augustus, and 
on the death of the latter, in 311, Maximinus and 
Licinius divided the East between them. In 313 
Maximinus attacked the dominions of Licinius, 
who had gone to Milan for the purpose of receiv- 
ing in marriage the sister of Constantine. He 
was, however, defeated by Licinius near Heraclea, 
and fled to Tarsus, where he soon after died. Max- 
iminus possessed no military talents. He owed 
his elevation to his family connection. He sur- 
passed all his contemporaries in the profligacy of 
his private life, in the general cruelty of his ad- 
ministration, and in the furious hatred with which 
he persecuted the Christians. An account of the 
two Maximini is given by Iulius Capitolinus in the 
Augusta Historia. 
Maxims. See PROVERBIUM. 
Maximus, Fapius. See FABIUS, 


Maximus, MaGnus Ciemens. A Roman eim- 
peror, A.D. 383-388, in Gaul, Britain, and Spain, 
was a native of Spain. He was proclaimed em- 
peror by the legions in Britain in 383, and forth- 
with crossed over to Gaul to oppose Gratian, who 
was defeated by Maximus, and was shortly after- 
wards put to death. Theodosius found it expe- 
dient to recognize Maximus as emperor of Gaul, 
Britain, and Spain, in order to secure Valentinian 
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in the possession of Italy. Maximus, however, 
aspired to the undivided empire of the West, and 
accordingly, in 387, he invaded Italy at the head 
of a formidable army. Valentinian was unable to 
resist him, and fled to Theodosius in the East. 
Theodosius forthwith prepared to avenge his col- 
league. In 388 he forced his way through the 
Noric Alps, which had been guarded by the troops 
of Maximus, and shortly afterwards took the city 
of Aquileia by storm and there put Maximus to 
death. Victor, the son of Maximus, was defeated 
and slain in Gaul by Arbogastes, the general of 
Theodosius. 


Maximus, Petronius. A Roman emperor, A.D. 
455, belonged to a noble Roman family, and en- 
joyed some of the highest offices of State under 
Honorius and Valentinian III. In consequence of 
the violence offered to his wife by Valentinian, 
Maximus formed a conspiracy against this emperor, 
who was assassinated, and Maximus proclaimed 
emperor in his stead. His reign, however, lasted 
only two or three months. Having forced Eudoxia, 
the widow of Valentinian, to marry him, she re- 
solved to avenge the death of her former husband, 
and accordingly Genseric was invited to invade 
Italy. When Genseric landed at the mouth of the 
Tiber, Maximus prepared to fly from Rome, but 
was slain by a band of Burgundian mercenaries, 
commanded by some old officers of Valentinian. 


Maximus, PLANUDES. A learned Greek monk 
of the Byzantine period, and distinguished as a 
theologian and philologist. He lived from A.D. 
1260 to 1330, and took some part in public life, be- 
ing sent by Andronicus IT. in 1327 as ambassador 
to Venice. His writings comprise treatises on 
grammar and syntax, scholia to Theocritus and 
Hermogenes, a collection of excerpts from Plato, 
Aristotle, Strabo, Dio Cassius, ete., and transla- 
tions from Latin into Greek (e, g. Caesar’s De Bello 
Gallico, Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis, the Metamor- 
phoses and Heroides of Ovid, and Boethius, De Con- 
solatione); but, above all, he is remembered for his 
famous collection known as the Anthologia Planu- 
dea, which was the only Greek anthology known 
to Western Europe until 1606, when Salmasius dis- 
covered the older and richer collection of Cepha- 
las at Heidelberg. See Professor Alfred Gudeman 
in Calvary’s Berl. Stud. viii. 3 (1888), and in the 
Proc, of the American Philological Assoc. xx. pp. 6 
foll.; also M. Trew’s commentary on the Hpistulae 
of Planudes (Breslau, 1890) ; A. Palmer, Ovid’s Hero- 
ides (Oxford, 1894); and the article ANTHOLOGY. 


Maximus Tyrius. A native of Tyre, a Greek 
rhetorician and Platonie philosopher, who lived 
during the reigns of the Antonines and of Com- 
modus, and was the author of forty-one extant dis- 
sertations (AvadéEers or Adyou) on philosophical 
subjects, written in an easy and pleasing style. 
There is an edition by Reiske (Leipzig, 1774-75), 
in two volumes. 

Maximus, VALERTUS. See VALERIUS MAXIMUS, 


Maxiila. The name of the Roman city built 
upon the site of the older Carthaginian Adis, on 
the modern Bay of Tunis. 

Mazaca. See CAEKSAREA (3). 

Mazara (Ma¢dpa). Now Mazzara; a town on 
the western coast of Sicily. 


Mazices (Mad¢ixes). A people of Northern Afri- 
ca, in Mauretania Caesariensis, 
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Mazonémum (paovopeiov). (1) A round wood- 
en trencher on which barley- cakes were served 
(Hesych.). (2) A bronze or golden salver for in- 
cense (Athen. v. 27). (3) A large dish for game- 
pies (Hor. Sat. ii. 8, 86). 

Meals. See CENA. 

Mecyberna (MykiBepva). A town of Macedonia 
in Chalcidicé, at the head of the Toronaic Gulf, 
east of Olynthus, of which it was the sea-port. 


Medaura, Madaura, Ad Medéra, or Amedéra. 
A city of Northern Africa, on the borders of Numi- 
dia and Byzacena. It was the birthplace of Apu- 
leius. It is probably to be identified with the 
Mapaura, to which St. Augustine was sent to be 
educated (Confess. ii. 3). 

Meddix Tuticus (also MEDIX, MAEDIx). “ Com- 
munity-manager.” The title of the chief magis- 
trate in the Oscan and Sabellian towns in Italy. 
So we find the name used at Pompeii, Herculane- 
um, and Bovianum, and at Capua after the Sam- 
nites got possession of the city. The word meddir 
is probably cognate with pede, and tuticus with the 
Oscan tauta, tuta, “a town.” See Mommsen, Un- 
terital. Dialekte, p. 278; Curtius, Gk. Etym. p. 225; 
and Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. p. 321 (Amer. ed.). 

Medéa (Mndeva). The daughter of Aeétes, king 
of Colchis, by the Oceanid Idyia, or, according to 
others, by Hecaté, the daughter of Perses. She 
was celebrated for her skill in magic. The princi- 
pal parts of her story are given under ABSYRTUS, 
ARGONAUTAE, and Iason. It is sufficient to state 
here that, when Iason came to Colchis to seek the 
Golden Fleece, she fell in love with the hero, as- 
sisted him in accomplishing the object for which 
he had visited Colchis, and afterwards fled with 
him as his wife to Greece; that, having been de- 
serted by Iason for the youthful danghter of Creon, 
king of Corinth, she took 
fearful vengeance upon her 
faithless husband by mur- 
dering the two children 
whom she had borne to 
him and by destroying his 
young wife by a poisoned 
garment; and that she 
then fled to Athens in a 
chariot drawn by winged 


dragons. So far her story 
has been related else- 
where. (See Iason.) At 


Athens she is said to have 
married King Aegeus, or 
to have been beloved by 
Sisyphus. Zeus himself is 
said to have sued for her, 
but in vain, because Medea 
dreaded the anger of Heré; 
and the latter rewarded her 
by promising immortality 
to her children. Her chil- 
dren are, according to some 
accounts, Mermerus, Phe- 
res, or Thessalus, Alcime- 
nes, and Tisander; accord- 
ing to others, she had seven sons and seven daugh- 
ters, while others mention only two children, Medus 
(some call him Polyxenus) and Eriopis, or one son 
Argus. Respecting her flight from Corinth, there 
are different traditions. Some say, as stated above, 
that she fled to Athens and married Aegeus; but 


Medea. Pompeian Painting. 


(Overbeck. ) 
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when it was discovered that she had laid snares for 
Theseus, she escaped and went to Asia, the inhabi- 
tants of which were called after her Medes (MjSox). 
Others relate that she first fled from Corinth to 
Heracles at Thebes, who had promised her his as- 
sistance while yet in Colchis, in case of Iason be- 
ing unfaithful to her. She cured Heracles, who 
was seized with madness; and as he could not af- 
ford her the assistance he had promised, she went 
to Athens. She is said to have given birth to her 
son Medus after her arrival in Asia, where she had 
married a king; whereas others state that her son 
Medus accompanied her from Athens to Colchis, 
where her son slew Perses, and restored her father 
Aeétes to his kingdom. The restoration of Aeétes, 
however, is attributed by some to Iason, who ac- 
companied Medea to Colchis. At length Medea is 
said to have become immortal, to have been hon- 
oured with divine worship, and to have married 
Achilles in Elysium. The story of Medea is the 
subject of plays by Euripides (q. v.) and Seneca 
(q. v.). 

Medeon (Medewy). (1) A town in the interior 
of Acarnania, near the road which led from Lim- 
naea to Stratos. (2) A town on the coast of Pho- 
cis, near Anticyra. (3) A town in Boeotia, near 
Onchestus and Lake Copais. (4) A town of the 
Labeates in Dalmatia, near Scodra. 


Media (Mndia). An important country of Asia 
above Persia, and bounded on the north by 
the Araxes, on the west and southwest by the 
range of mountains called Zagros and Parachoa- 
tras (Mountains of Kurdistan and Louristan), which 
divided it from the Tigris and Euphrates valley, 
on the east by the Desert, and on the northeast by 
the Caspii Montes (Elburz Mountains). It was a 
fertile country, well peopled, and one of the most 
important provinces of the ancient Persian Em- 
pire. After the Macedonian conquest it was divid- 
ed into two parts—Great Media and Atropatené. 
See ATROPATENE. 

The earliest history of Media is involved in much 
obseurity. Herodotus reckons only four kings of 
Media, namely: (1) Deioces, B.c. 710-657 ; (2) Phra- 
ortes, 657-635 ; (3) Cyaxares, 635-595 ; (4) Astyages, 
595-560. The last king was dethroned by a rev- 
olution, which transferred the supremacy to the 
Persians, who had formerly been the subordinate 
people in the united Medo-Persian Empire. (See 
Cyrus.) The Medes made more than one attempt 
to regain their supremacy ; the usurpation of the 
Magian pseudo-Smerdis was no donbt such an at- 
tempt (see SMERDIS); and another occurred in the 
reign of Darius IJ., when the Medes revolted, but 
were soon subdued (B.C. 408). With the rest of the 
Persian Empire, Media fell under the power of 
Alexander; it next formed a part of the kingdom 
of the Seleucidae, from whom it was conquered by 
the Parthians in the second century B.c., from 
which time it belonged to the Parthian, and then 
to the later Persian Empire. See Persia, with 
bibliography there given. 

It is important to notice the use of the names 
Medus and Medi by the Roman poets for the na- 
tions of Asia east of the Tigris in general and for 
the Parthians in particular. 

Mediae Murus (rd Mndias reixos). An artificial 
wall which ran from the Euphrates to the Tigris, 
at the point where they approach nearest, and di- 
vided Mesopotamia from Babylonia. It is deseribed 
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by Xenophon (Anab. ii. 4) as being 20 parasangs 
long, 100 feet high, and 20 thick, and as built of 
baked bricks, cemented with asphalt. Its erection 
was ascribed to Semiramis, 


Medials (uéoa). In phonetics, the voiced non- 
aspirate explosives—g, d, b. 


Mediastini. Slaves of all work (Schol. ad Hor. 
Epist. i. 14, 14) in either city or country. See 
SERVUS. 

Medicamina Faciei. See Ovipius, 


Medicina (iarpixy). The ancients ascribed the 
origin of the medical art to the gods (Pliny, H. N. 
xxix. 2), and Prometheus, Chiron, and Asclepius 
were among those who made it known to men. It 
was also believed to have been improved by the 
observation of the remedies instinctively sought 
out by animals when suffering from injuries or dis- 
ease (Pliny, H. N. viii. 97). Thus, dogs taught the 
Egyptians the use of purgatives, bleeding was 
learned from the hippopotamus, and enemata from 
the ibis. Sheep and cattle led men to the use of 
the natural saline and chalybeate waters. The re- 


| sults of these and various other observations of 


cures were recorded on tablets, and suspended by 
the priests in the temples of the gods both in Egypt 
and in Greece. These tablets were the beginnings 
of medical literature. 

The Asclepiadae, to which family Hippocrates 
belonged, were, in a way, hereditary physicians 
(see AESCULAPIUS), and founded a number of med- 
ical schools, of which the most famous in early 
times were those of Rhodes, Cnidos, and Cos (Ga- 
len, De Meth. Med.i.1). From the second came the 
collection of medical observations called KyiSiat 
Tyépa, “ Cnidian Maxims,” which long enjoyed a 
considerable repute. The school of Cos was, how- 
ever, the best known of the three, and one of its 
representatives was Hippocrates himself. Herodo- 
tus mentions other schools at Crotona in Italy and 
Cyrené in Africa (iii. 131). Of the different medi- 
cal sects that sprang up at different times, the fol- 
lowing deserve especial mention: (1) The DoGMa- 
Tict or Hippocratict, founded about B.c. 400 by 
Thessalus, the son, and Polybus, the son-in-law of 
Hippocrates ; (2) the Emprrict, founded in the third 
century B.C., and so called because they professed 
to base their knowledge and practice on experi- 
ence alone; (3) the MeTHopicr, founded in the first 
century B.C. by Themison, who taught doctrines 
partly theoretical and partly empirical; (4) the 
PNEUMATICI, fonnded by Athenaeus in the first 
century A.D.; and (5) the EcLectici, founded at 
about the same time by Agathinus of Sparta, or 
perhaps his pupil Archigenes. 

For further details regarding ancient medicine, 
see the articles CELSUS; CHIRURGIA ; DIOSCORIDES; 
GALENUS; Hippocrates; and MEpIcus. 


Medicina Pliniana. The title of an anony- 
mous compilation on medical topics drawn chiefly 
from bks, xx.—xxxii. of the Historia Naturalis of 
Pliny the Elder. (See Pirnrus.) It was made in 
the fourth century A.D., and was much used in suc- 
ceeding centuries as a book of reference. It is ed- 
ited by Rose (Leipzig, 1875). 

Medicus (iarpds). A physician or surgeon, the 
name being indiscriminately used of either. In 
Greece and Asia Minor, physicians were held in 
higher repute than at Rome, probably because of 
the traditional association of medicine with re- 
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ligion. A law of the Locrians quoted by Aelian 
(Var. Hist. ii. 37), punished with death the patient 
who disobeyed the orders of his physician. Hip- 
pocrates was treated as a demigod by the Athe- 
nians, if the account of Soranus be true. 

The Greek physician compounded his own med- 
icines, and either sat in his consulting-room (éa- 
Tpeiov) or visited his patients, in the latter duty be- 
ing often accompanied by his pupils or assistants. 
There is only one mention of a Greek hospital 
prior to the Roman period. (See VALETUDINARIA.) 
State physicians were employed in Greece, receiv- 
ing a salary and their expenses, but no fees (Aris- 
toph. Aves, 587; Acharn. 994). Thus Democedes 
received from the public treasury of Aegina about 
$1400 per annum, and from Athens afterwards a 
salary of some $2000 (Herod. iii. 131). A physi- 
cian who cured King Antiochus received from him 
a fee of over $100,000 (Pliny, H. N. vii. 123; xxix. 
5). State physicians attended gratis any one who 
called for them. 

In the early days of the Republic, Rome had no 
regular physicians. 
pretended to some knowledge of medicine; but 
when a man fell ill, he was usually treated by the 


Aesculapius and a Sick Man. 


(Millin. ) 


old women with their simples; or if the disease 
was a very serious one, he trusted to religious 
rites, vows, and sacrifices for his recovery. The 
various deities of disease were propitiated by tem- 
ples and altars. 
Rome three temples to the goddess of Fever; in 
the Esquiline quarter, an altar to Mefitis, the god- 
dess Malaria; in the centre of the Forum Ro- 
manum, an altar to Cloacina, “the goddess of 
typhoid” (so Lanciani), and near the Praetorian 
Camp, an altar to Verminus, the god of disease- 
germs. Cf. Lanciani, Ancient Rome, pp. 49-73. 


At a later period, among the Greeks who first | 


came in numbers to Rome in the second century 
B.C., were many professed physicians; and from 
that time the practice of medicine became a lnera- 
tive profession among the Romans, though the 
chief practitioners remained Greeks, a faet to 
which the Latin vocabulary bears witness in that 
its medical terms are nearly all of Greek origin. 
The elder Pliny gives some interesting details re- 
garding the fees received by the leading doctors. 
The native physicians of celebrity, Cassius, Calpe- 
tanus, and Arruntius, received, he estimates, an in- 
come of not less than 250,000 sesterces ($10,000) a 
year. Quintus Stertinins, a fashionable physician, 
was asked by the emperor to give up his private 
practice and devote himself to the imperial family 
alone. Stertinius said that, as an especial favour, 
he would do it if he could receive a salary of 500,- 
000 sesterces ($20,000). This struck the emperor 
as an exorbitant demand, but Stertinius showed 
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from his books that his private practice was worth 
to him at least 600,000 sesterces per annum. The 
brother of this Stertinius had a sort of partnership 
with him, and when they died, which they did at 
about the same time, they left a property of 30,- 
000,000 sesterces ($1,200,000), though they had lived 
very expensively, and given large sums to public 
objects. ‘The Greek physicians at Rome probably 
earned still larger sums. An ex-praetor paid 200,- 
000 sesterces ($8000) as a single fee to the practi- 
tioner who treated him for leprosy. Pliny men- 
tions one Thessalus, of whom he says: “ No popular 
actor, no famons jockey, had a greater throng at- 
tending him when he appeared in public.” 

Nothing is known of the course of study neces- 
sary to qualify a man for medical practice. That 
there were medical students and clinical lectures 
is seen from Martial (v. 9). It is probable that the 
profession was open to all kinds of quacks and im- 
postors, for we read of men taking up medicine as 
they would any form of trade, with no mention of 
any special qualification. It is, in fact, likely that, 
in the main, ancient medicine was little better 
than quackery, and that the best physicians were 
| men like Crinas who made a careful study of die- 
tetics, and like Asclepiades, who said ‘Nature is 
the true physician.” How absurd much of the 
treatment must have been is shown in the list of 
remedies given by Pliny in his Historia Naturalis 
(bk. xxix.). The patent medicines of to-day sink 
into insignificance beside them. Thus, we read 
of a mysterious preparation called Theriaca with 
600 ingredients, and of another known as “the 
| Mithridatic antidote” with 450. Pliny mentions 
| 35 nostrums prepared from wool, 22 from eggs, and 
also several pastes of which the principal constit- 
uent was pounded bugs. The notion, which is 
still largely prevalent among the laity, that the 
efficacy of a drug is in direct proportion to its 
nastiness seems to have had a strong hold on the 
minds of the ancients. Dog’s blood was given for 
/narcotic poisons; urine for gout; goat’s gall for 
ophtbalmia; bull’s gall and garlic for ear-ache. 
Superstition entered largely into the treatment. 
A person afflicted with hiccoughing was gravely 
advised to touch his lips to a mule’s nostrils and 
be cured. Hydrophobia was treated by applying 
to the bite the ashes of the dead dog’s hair. A 
still more effectual remedy for the same disease 
was to cut out the liver of the dog and to eat it 
raw, applying at the same time to the wound, 
horse-dung sprinkled with vinegar. 


| . . . . 
| All these prescriptions are the serious advice of 


men of reputation. It is not surprising if, on the 
whole, the profession was less esteemed than oth- 
ers. Pliny the Elder sums up the matter in the 
following sentences: 

“There is no doubt that physicians in pursuit 
of celebrity, by the introduction of some novelty 
or other, purchase it at the cost of human life. 
Hence these woful discussions, these consultations 
at the bedside of the patient; hence, too, the omi- 
nous inscription to be read upon a tomb—‘1 per- 
ished by the multitude of physicians’... And 
there is, moreover, no law to punish the mistakes 
of a physician, and no instance before us of any 
punishment so inflicted. They acquire skill at our 
risk, and put us to death for the sake of making an 
experiment; for a physician is the only person 
who is licensed to kill.” 

Other scandals besides those due to ignorance 
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were not unknown. So many unpriucipled per- 
sons entered the profession that it is not surprising 
to find complaints made of their conduct. Even 
the palace of the Caesars was the scene of strange 
occurrences, for it is recorded that both Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, and the empress Messalina were 
criminally intimate with their medical attendants. 
It is not remarkable, therefore, to find a Roman 
writer concluding a discussion of the subject with 
the words: ‘ Medicine is the only one of the arts of 
Greece that, lucrative though it be, Roman dignity 
still refuses to cultivate.” 

Nevertheless, medicine flourished, and its fol- 
lowers kept increasing in number. We hear of 
the practice of specialties. General practitioners 
were known as medici; surgeons as chirwrgi and 
vulnerarii. There were also oculists (ocularii) and 
dentists (medici a dentibus). We even read of fe- 
male physicians (Orell. Inscript. 4320-31), and, of 
course, of numerous midwives (obstetrices). Phar- 
macies existed, their sign being the Aesculapian 
snake; and though physicians usually furnished 
their own drugs, they also gave signed prescrip- 
tions (Duruy). The physicians attached to the 
imperial household were under the direction of a 
chief styled archiater (apytarpos), or in pure Latin 
dominus mecicorum. The name archiater was also 
applied to the dispensary - physicians who gave 
their services to the people (archiatri populares ). 
See Goldhorn, De Archiatris Romanis (Leipzig, 
1841). 

Surgery was the branch of medicine most scien- 
tifieally pursued, and successful operations were 
performed by the ancient surgeons for stone and 
cataract, while trephining was not unknown. See 
CHIRURGIA. 

For a full discussion of the subject of ancient 
medicine, see Daremberg, Histoire des Sciences Médi- 
cales (Paris, 1870-73); Watson, The Medical Profes- 


tory of Medicine (Philadelphia, 1872); and Berdoe, 
Origin and Growth of the Healing Art (London, 
1894). 


Medimnus (pédiuyvos or pédiuvos oirnpos). The 
principal dry measure of the Greeks. It contained 
6 hectes, 12 hemiecta, 48 choenices, 96 xestae (= sex- 
tarii), 192 cotylae, and 1152 cyathi. The Attic me- 
dimnus = 2 Rom. amphorae = 52.53 litres = 12 gal- 
lons (nearly) or 14 bushel. The Sicilian medimnus 
was the same as the Attic, but the Aeginetan was 
about half as much again. See Hultsch, Metrolo- 
gie, pp. 104, 503. 


Mediolanum (MeéioAdvioy). (1) The modern 
Milan ; the capital of the Insubres in Gallia Trans- 
padana. It was taken by the Romans B.c. 222, and 
afterwards became both a municipium and a col- 
eny. From the time of Diocletian till its capture 
by Attila it was the usual residence of the emper- 
ors of the West. It is celebrated in ecclesiastical 
history as the see of St. Ambrose. When the West- 
ern Empire fell it became the residence of Theo- 
doric the Great and the capital of the Ostrogothic 
kingdom. At one time it surpassed Rome in popu- 
lation. It was taken and partly destroyed by the 
Goth Vitiges in a.D.539. (2) The modern Saintes ; 
a town of the Santones in Aquitania, northeast of 
the mouth of the Garumna; subsequently called 
Santones after the people, whence its modern name. 
(3) The modern Evreux, a town of the Aulerci 
Eburovices in the northern part of Gallia Lugdu- 
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nensis. It was subsequently called Civitas Ebroi- 
corum, whence came its present name, 


Mediomatrici. A people in the southeast of 
Gallia Belgica, on the Moselle, south of the Treviri. 
Their chief town was Divodurum (Metz). 


Mediterraneum Maré. See INTERNUM Marh. 


Meditrina. A Roman goddess of the healing art, 
whose festival, the MEDITRINALIA, was observed 
annually on October 11. See Varro, L. L. vi. 21. 

Medoacus or Meduacus. A river in Venetia, 
in the north of Italy, falling into the Adriatic Sea 
near Edron, the harbour of Patavium. 


Medobrega. A town in Lusitania, on the road 
from Emerita to Scalabis. It is now Marvao. 


Medon (Médey). (1) Son of Codrus, the first 
archon. (See Coprus.) (2) A Lacedaemonian stat- 
uary, who made the chryselephantine statue of 
Athené for the Heraeum at Olympia. 


Meditli. A people in Aquitania, on the coast 
of the ocean, south of the mouth of the Garumna, 
in the modern Médoc. There were excellent oys- 
ters found on their shores. 

Medulli. A people on the eastern frontier of 
Gallia Narbonensis and in the Maritime Alps, in 
whose country the Druentia (Durance) and Duria 
(Doria Minor) took their rise. 

Medullia. A colony of Alba, in the land of the 
Sabines, situated between the Tiber and the Anio. 


Medullus. A mountain in Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis near the Minius (Minho). 

Medus (Myéos). Son of Aegeus and Medea (q. v.). 

Medusa (Médovea). See GoRGO. 

Megabazus (MeydBa(os) or Megabyzus (Meya- 
Bugos). One of the seven Persian nobles who con- 
spired against the magian Smerdis (q. v.), B.C. 521. 


| He afterwards subdued Perinthus and other cities 
sion in Ancient Times (N. Y. 1856); Dunglison, His- | 


on the Hellespont and the coast of Thrace (Herod. 
iii. 70; iv. 143; v. 1-16). 
Megacles (MeyakAjs). (1) A name borne by sev- 


eral of the Athenian family of the Alemaeonidae. 


The most important of these was the Megacles. 
who put to death Cylon and his adherents after 
they had taken refuge at the altar of Athené, B.c. 
612. (See CyYLon.) (2) Son of Alemaeon, son-in- 
law of Clisthenes, leader of the Alemaeonidae in 
the time of Solen. At first he was opposed to Pi- 
sistratus, and expelled him from Athens; but af- 
terwards he became reconciled to him, gave him 
his daughter Coesyra in marriage, and assisted in 
his restoration to Athens. Pisistratus not having 
treated his wife in a proper manner, Megacles re- 
sented the affront, and again drove the former out 
of Athens; with the aid of large sums from the 
Thebans and other States, Pisistratus again raised 
an army, defeated his opponents, and drove Mega-’ 
cles and the partisans of the Alemaeonidae into 
exile. (3) A Syracusan, brother of Dion, and broth- 
er-in-law of the elder Dionysius. He accompanied 
Dion in his flight from Syracuse, B.C. 358, and af- 
terwards returned with him to Sicily. 

Megaera (Méyaipa). See EUMENIDES. 

Megalesia. A Roman festival in honour of Rhea 
(q. v.). These games are also styled MEGALENSIA 
and MEGALENSES Lupi. The name is derived from 
the title of Cybelé, 7) peydAn Beds (Cic. De Harusp. 
Resp. 12, 24), whose image, a black stone, was 
brought to Rome in the year B.c. 204 at the time 
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of the Second Punic War, and placed in the tem- 
ple of Victory on the Palatine. 

The games were scenic and probably circenses 
(Mommsen, C. I. L. i. 391), and were held on the 
Palatine and later in the theatres. They were 
directed by the curule aediles till B.c. 22, when 
Augustus placed them in charge of the praetor. 
At the celebration, the galli or eunuch priests of 
Cybelé carried the sacred ensign in procession 
through the city, singing Greek hymns and col- 
lecting coins from the people in the streets. This 
procession is described by Lucretius (ii. 618 foll.). 
The ceremony lasted seven days, on the third of 
which the scenic exhibitions especially took place, 
and the whole celebration ended with a grand car- 
nival. The date of the Megalesia was April 4th 
to April 10th. Four of the existing plays of Ter- 
ence were first performed at the Megalesia. See 
Marquardt, Staatverwaltung, pp. 367-374. 


Megalia or Megaris. A small island in the 
Tyrrhenian Sea, opposite Neapolis. 

Megalopdlis (Meyaddrodis). (1) The most recent 
but the most important of the cities of Arcadia, 
was founded on the advice 
of Epaminondas after the 
battle of Leuctra, B.c. 371, 
and was formed out of the 
inhabitants of thirty-eight 
villages. It was situated in 
the district Maenalia, near 
the frontiers of Messenia, on 
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having got the upper hand, the Athenians were 
expelled, B.c. 441. Megara is celebrated in the 
history of philosophy as the seat of a philosophical 
school, usually called the Megarian, which was 
founded by Euclid, a native of the city. See Eu- 
CLIDEs (2). (2) A town in Sicily on the east coast 
north of Syracuse, founded by Dorians from Me- 
gara in Greece, B.C. 728, on the site of a small town, 
Hybla, and hence called MeGara HyBLaba, and its 
inhabitants Megarenses Hyblaei. From the time 
of Gelon it belonged to Syracuse. 

Meg&reus (Meyapevs). The son either of On- 
chestus or of Poseidon, and father of Hippomenes 
and Evaechmé. 

Megaris (Meyapis). See MEGARA. 

Megi&ron (uéyapov). In many Greek temples a 
space divided off and sometimes subterranean, which 
only the priest was allowed to enter. (See TEM- 
PLUM.) The word originally denoted the large hall or 
chief room in the early (Homeric) Greek house, with 
the roof supported by columns, the light entering 
through the doors, the smoke- hole, and the aper- 
tures (é7raia) just under the roof. See Domus, p. 537. 


) 
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the river Helisson, which 
flowed through the city. It 
became afterwards one of the 
chief cities of the Achaean 
League. Philopoemen and 
the historian Polybius were 
natives of Megalopolis. (2) 
A town in Caria. (See APHRO- 
pisias.) (3) A town in Pon- 
tus. (See Sepastia.) (4) A 
town in the north of Africa. 


Megara (ra Méyapa). (1) 
‘The town of Megara, the 
capital of Megaris, a small 
district in Greece between 
the Corinthian and Saronic Gulfs, bounded on 
the north by Boeotia, on the east and northeast 
by Attica, on the south by the territory of Corinth, 
and situated a mile from the sea, opposite the isl- 
and of Salamis. Its citadel was called Aleathod, 
from its reputed founder, Alcathoiis, son of Pelops. 
Its seaport was Nisaea, which was connected with 
Megara by two walls, built by the Athenians when 
they had possession of Megara, B.c. 461-445. In 
front of Nisaea lay the small island Minoa, which 
added greatly to the security of the harbour. In 
ancient times Megara formed one of the four divi- 
sions of Attica. It was next conquered by the 
Dorians, and was for a time subject to Corinth; 
but it finally asserted its independence, and rapid- 
ly became a wealthy and powerful city. Its power 
at an early period is attested by the flourishing 
colonies which it founded, of which Selymbria, 
Chalcedon, and Byzantium, and the Hyblaean Me- 
gara in Sicily, were the most important. After the 
Persian wars, Megara was for some time at war 
with Corinth, and was thus led to form an alliance 
with Athens, and to receive an Athenian garrison 
into the city, B.c. 461; but the oligarchical party 


Megaron of Early Greek House. 


(Autenrieth. ) 


Megasthénes (MeyacGévns). A Greek histori- 
an, who stayed for a considerable time, as ambas- 
sador of King Seleucus Nicator, at the court of the 
Indian king Sandracus or Sandracottus (B.C. 315— 
291), at Palivothra on the Ganges. From informa- 
tion about the country and the people, obtained 
while he occupied that position, he compiled a 
historical and geographical work about India 
(ra “Ivdixa), the chief treatise on that country left 
us by the ancients. On it are founded the ac- 
counts of Diodorus and Arrian; beyond this only 
fragments are preserved. His record of the state 
of India at the time has been discredited ; but re- 
cent investigations have, to a great extent, shown 
its trustworthiness. The remains of Megasthenes 
have been edited by Schnaubeck (Bonn, 1846), and 
cf. Miiller’s Frag. Hist. Graec. (Paris, 1868-74). 


Megiddo (Mayedda). A considerable city of 
Palestine, on the river Kishon, in a valley of the 
same name, on the confines of Galilee and Samaria. 

Megistani. An Armenian 
the Euphrates. 


Mela. See MELLA. 


people dwelling near 


MELA 


Mela. (1) M. ANNAEUs. Youngest son of M. 
Annaeus Seneca, the rhetorician, brother of L. 
Seneca, the philosopher, and father of the poet 
Lucan. (2) Pomponius. A native of Tingentera 
in Spain, under Claudius or Caligula, and author 
of an excellent Latin work on geography, entitled 
De Situ Orbis Libri IIL, containing a description 
of the world as known to the Romans of his time. 
It is written in a clear and simple style; and, 
though very concise, is enlivened by bits of inter- 
esting description of manners and customs. The 
number of geographical names mentioned by Mela 
amounts to more than 1500. The principal MS. of 
the work is in the Vatican, and dates from the 
tenth century. Editions are those of Voss (last 
ed. Franeker, 1700); A. Gronovius (Leyden, 1696) ; 
Tzschucke (Leipzig, 1807), revised by Parthey 
(Berlin, 1867); and Frick (Leipzig, 1880). See 
Fink, Pomponius Mela und seine Chorographie 
(1881); and the article GEOGRAPHIA. 


Melaena Acra (7 MéAawa "Axpa). “Black 
Cape.” (1) The northwestern promontory of the 
peninsula of Ionia, formed by Mount Mimas. (2) 
The northwestern promontory of the island of 
Chios. (3) A promoutory of Bithynia, east of the 
Bosporus. 


Melampus (MeAaumovs). (1) The son of Amy- 
thaon (see AEOLUS) and of Idomené; brother of 
Bias, the oldest Greek seer, and ancester of the 
family of seers called Melampodidae. The broth- 
ers went with their uncle Neleus from Thessaly to 
Pylus in Messenia, where they dwelt in the coun- 
try. Melampus owed his gift of soothsaying to 
some serpents, which he had saved from death 
and reared, and who in return cleansed his ears 
with their tongues when he slept; on awaking he 
understood the voices of birds, and thus learned 
what was secret. When Neleus would only give 
Bias his beautiful daughter Pero on condition that 
he first brought him the oxen of Iphiclus of Phy- 
lacé in Thessaly, which were guarded by a watch- 
ful dog, Melampus offered to bring the oxen for 
his brother, though he knew beforehand that he 
would be imprisoned for a year. He was caught 
in the act of stealing them, and kept in strict con- 
finement. From the talk of the worms in the 
woodwork of the roof he gathered that the house 
would soon fall to pieces. He thereupon de- 
manded to be taken to another prison; and this 
was scarcely done when the house broke down. 
When, on account of this, Phylacus, father of Iph- 
iclus, perceived his prophetic gifts, he promised 
him the oxen, if, by his art, he would find out 
some way of curing his son’s childlessness. Me- 


lampus offered a bull to Zeus, cut it in pieces, | 


and invited the birds to the meal. From these 
he heard that a certain vulture, that had not 
come, knew how it could be effected. This vult- 
ure was made to appear, and related that the de- 
fect in Iphiclus was the result of a sudden fright 
at seeing a bloody knife, with which his father 
had been castrating some goats; he had dug the 
knife into a tree, which had grown round about 
it; if he took some of the rust scraped off it, for 
ten days, he would be cured. Melampus found 
the knife, cured Iphiclus, obtained the oxen, and 
Bias received Pero for his wife. 

Afterwards he went to Argos, because, accord- 
ing to Hoimer (Od. xv. 225-240), Neleus had com- 
mitted a serious offence against him in his ab- 
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sence, for which he had taken revenge; while, 
according to the usual account, he had been asked 
by king Proetus to heal his daughter, stricken 
with madness for acting impiously towards Dio- 
nysus or Heré. He had stipulated that his re- 
ward should be a third of the kingdom for him- 
self, another for Bias; besides which Iphianassa 
became his wife, and Lysippé that of Bias, both 
being daughters of Proetus. A descendant of his 
son Antiphates was Oicles, who was a companion 
of Heracles in the expedition against Troy, and 
was slain in battle by Laomedon; he again was 
ancestor of the seer and hero Amphiaratis. De- 
scendants of his other son Mantius were Cleitus, 
whom Kos, the goddess of dawn, carried off on ac- 
count of his beauty, and Polypheides, whom, after 
the death of Amphiaraiis, Apollo made the best of 
seers. The son of Polypheides was the seer The- 
oclymenns, who, flying from Argos on account of 
committing a murder, met Telemachus at Pylus, 
was led by him to Ithaca, and announced to Pene- 
lopé the presence in Ithaca of Odysseus and to the 
suitors their approaching death. The seer Polyi- 
dus (q. V.) was also said to be a great-grandson of 
Melampus. At Argos Melampus was held to be 
the first priest of Dionysus, and originator of mys- 
terious customs at festivals and at ceremonies of 
expiation. 

(2) The author of two short works in Greek 
on divination, who lived in the third century 
B.C. at Alexandria. Edition by Franz (Altenburg, 
1780). 

Melan (pzéAav). Ink. It was made of the liquid 
of the cuttle-fish, or of soot and gum, or gall- 
apples. (See ATRAMENTUM.) An inkstand was 
called pedavddyxov (atramentarium). 


Melanchlaeni (MceAdyxyAawa). A people in the 
north of Asia, about the upper course of the river 
Tanais (Don), resembling the Scythians in man- 
ners, though of a different race. Their Greek 
name was derived from their dark clothing. 

Meladneus (MeAavevs). A son of Apollo. He 
was king of the Dryopes, and was a famous archer. 
He founded the town of Oechalia, which he named 
after his wife. 

Melanippé (MeAavirmn). Daughter of Chiron, 
also called Evippé. Being with child by Aeolus, 
she fled to Mount Pelion, and was there metamor- 
phosed by Artemis into a mare, and placed among 
the stars as a constellation (Hyg. Fab. 86). 

Melanippides (MeAawmrmidns). A celebrated 
Greek lyric poet in the department of the dithy- 
ramb, who flourished about B.c. 440 at Melos. 
His fragments will be found in Bergk, Poet. Lyric. 
Graec. See DITHYRAMBUS. 

Melanippus (MeAdvirmos). A Theban, who mor- 
tally wounded Tydeus in the fight of the Seven 
against Thebes, and was himself slain by Amphia- 
raiis. See TYDEUS. 

Melanogaetili. A black race of mixed blood 
dwelling in Gaetulia. 

Melanthius (MeAdvéws). (1) A goat-herd of 
Odysseus. (2) An Athenian tragic poet attacked 
by Aristophanes (Pax, 796, and elsewhere). (3) A 
Greek painter of the Sicyonian School, contempo- 
rary with Apelles (B.C. 332), with whom he studied 
under Pamphilus (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 50). 


Melanthus (MéAavOos). A king of Messenia 
driven out by the Heraclidae (Herod. i. 147), 


MELAS 


Melas (Médas). The name of several rivers, 
whose waters were a dark colour. (1) A small 
river in Boeotia, flowing between Orchomenus and 
Aspledon. (2) A river of Thessaly, in the district 
Malis, falling into the Malice Gulf. (38) A river of 
Thessaly in Phthiotis, falling into the Apidanus. 
(4) A river of Thrace, falling into the Melas Sinus. 
(5) A river in the northeast of Sicily, flowing into 
the sea between Mylae and Naulochus, through 
excellent meadows, in which the oxen of the Sun 
are said to have fed. (6) A river in Asia Minor, 
the boundary between Pamphylia and Cilicia. 

Melas Sinus (MéAas Kodmos). A gulf between 
the coast of Thrace and the Thracian Chersone- 
sus. See MELAS. 

Meldi or Meldae. A people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, upon the river Sequana (Seine). 

Meleager (MeAéaypos). (1) The son of Oeneus 
of Calydon and Althaea, husband of Cleopatra 
(see IpAs), one of the most celebrated heroes of 
Greek legend. He took part in the expedition of 
the Argonauts, and brought about the celebrated 
chase of the Calydonian boar (see OENEUS), to 
which he invited the most renowned heroes of the 
time, Admetus, Amphiaratis, Iason, Idas, Lynceus, 
Castor and Pollux, Nestor, Theseus, and Pirithous, 
Peleus, Telamon, and others. Many lost their 


lives, till at last Meleager slew the monster. How- | 


ever, Artemis thereupon stirred up a furious strife 
between the Calydonians and the Curetes who 
dwelt at Pleuron, about the head and skin of the 


Meleager. 


(From a Painting at Pompeii.) 


boar, the prize of victory. The Calydonians were 
victorious as long as Meleager fought at their 
head; but when he slew the brother of his moth- 
er, she invoked a terrible curse on him, and he re- 
tired sullenly from the fray. The Curetes imme- 
diately forced the Calydonians to retreat, and were 
already beginning to climb the walls of Calydon, 
when, at the height of their distress, he yielded to 
the prayers of his wife, and again joined in the 
fight to ward off destruction from the city; but 
he did not return alive, for the Erinys had accom- 
plished the curse of his mother. According to a 
later legend, the Moerae appeared to his mother on 
the seventh day after his birth, and announced to 
her that her son would have to die when a log of 
wood on the hearth was consumed by the flame; 
whereupon Althaea immediately snatched the log 
from the fire and concealed it in a chest. At the 
Calydonian Hunt, Meleager fell in loye with Ata- 
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lanté (q. v.), and gave her (who had inflicted the 
first wound) the prize, the skiu of the animal 
which he had killed. He slew the brothers of his 
mother, the sons of Thestius, when they were lying 
in wait for the virgin to rob her of the boar’s hide. 
Overcome by pain at the death of her brothers, 
Althaea set fire to the log, and Meleager died a 
sudden death. His mother and wife hanged them- 
selves; his sisters wept so bitterly for Meleager, 
that Artemis for pity changed them into guinea- 
hens (wedeaypides). Legends relate that even in 
the nether world Meleager retained his dauntless 
courage; for when Heracles descended to Hades, 
all the shades fled before him except Meleager and 
Medusa. (2) A Greek epigrammatist of Gadara in 
Palestine, who flourished about B.c. 60. His col- 
lection of epigrams, by himself and others, entitled 
Stephanos (wreath), formed the nucleus of the 
Greek anthology. Of his own poems there re- 
main 131, in which amatory themes are cleverly 
and wittily treated. See ANTHOLOGY. 


Meles (MéAns). A small stream in Ionia, on 
whose banks near Smyrna Homer was said to 
have been born. Hence be is styled MeAnovyévns. 
One legend makes Meles, the river-god, to have 
been the poet’s father. See HOMERUS. 


Meleté. See MuSAE. 


Meletus (MéAnros) or Melitus (MéAiros). An 
obscure tragic poet, but notorious as one of the 
accusers of Socrates (q. v.). It was he who made 
the formal accusation before the archon; but he 
was really the least important of the three accus- 
ers, and is said to have been bribed to take part 
in the proceedings. After the death of Socrates, 
Meletus was stoned to death by the people, in the 
revulsion of feeling which they experienced (Plat. 
Apol. ; Diod. xiv. 37; Diog. Laért. ii. 43). 

Melia (Media). A nymph, daughter of Oceanus, 
who became by Inachus the mother of Phoroneus 
and Aegialeus; by Silenus, the mother of the cen- 
taur Pholus (q. v.); by Poseidon, the mother of 
Amycus; and by Apollo, the mother of Ismenus 
and of the prophet Tenerus. She was worshipped 
at Thebes in the Ismenium. 


Meliae (MeAia) and Meliades (MeArades). (1) 
The nymphs who, with the Gigantes and Erinnyes, 
sprang from the drops of blood that fell from Ura- 
nus and were received by Gaea. (2) The nymphs 
who nursed the infant Zeus (q. v.). 

Meliboea (MeAiSo.a). (1) A town on the coast 
of Thessaly in Magnesia, between Mount Ossa and 
Mount Pelion, where Philoctetes reigned, who is 


hence called by Vergil, dux Meliboeus. It was 
noted for its purple dye (Lucret. ii. 499). (2) An 


island at the mouth 
Syria. 

Melicertes (MeAixéprns). In Greek mythology 
the son of Athamas and Ino, and changed after his 
death by drowning into the marine deity Palae- 
mon, while his mother became Leucothea. (See 
Ino.) His name (= Melkart), however, shows him 
to have been originally a Phenician god. Like 
Ino-Leucothea, he was worshipped on all the coast 
of the Mediterranean, especially on that of Megara 
and at the Isthmus of Corinth, where he was so 
closely connected with the cult of Poseidon that 
the Isthmian Games, originally instituted in hon- 
our of this god, came to be looked upon as the 
funeral games of Melicertes. The Romans regard- 


of the river Orontes in 


MELINA 


ed him as a beneficent god of the sea, and identi- 
fied him with Portunus, the god of harbours. 


Melina. A bag or pouch made of the skin of 
the badger (meles) (Plaut. Epid. i. 21). 


Mélinno (MeAwve). A Greek poetess, the author 
of an ode to Rome consisting of five Sapphies usual- 
ly ascribed to Erinna. See Welcker’s Kleine Schrif- 
ten, ii. p. 160. 

Melissa (MéAtooa). (1) Anymph who was said to 
have discovered the use of honey, and from whom 
bees were believed to have received their name 
(ue\tooa). There can be no doubt, however, that 
her name really came from péXu, “ honey,” and was 
hence given to nymphs. 


and Artemis. (2) The wife of Periander and daugh- 
ter of Procles. She was slain by her husband. 


Melissa (MéXiooa). A village of Phrygia Magna 


emperor Hadrian caused a marble statue to be 
erected there. 

Melissus (Médiocos). (1) A Samian philos- 
opher of Eleatic tendencies. He is probably not 
the person who commanded the fleet opposed to 
Pericles in B.c. 440, but of earlier date. Only frag- 
ments of his work remain. (2) A Latin gramma- 


rian and comic poet, the freedman of Maecenas. | 


Augustus intrusted him with the arrangement of 
a library in the portico of Octavia (Suet. Gramm. 
21). 

Melita or*Melité (MeXirn). (1) The modern 
Malta, an island in the Mediterranean Sea, about 
seventeen miles long and nine in breadth. 
colonized by the Pheenicians, and afterwards be- 
longed to the Carthaginians, from whom it was 
taken by the Romans in the Second Punic War 
(B.C. 216). 
the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked; though some 
writers erroneously suppose that the Apostle was 
shipwrecked on the island of the same name off 
the Illyrican coast. The inhabitants manufactured 
fine cloth (Melitensia, sc. vestimenta); and the lap- 
dogs (catuli Melitaei) were much petted by Roman 
ladies. Cicero speaks of it as the home of pirates 
(Verr. iv. 46, 47), but himself often thought of mak- 
ing it a place of exile. The Ogygia of Homer is 
sometimes identified with Malta. In the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. it was taken by the Vandals, then by the 
Goths, and in 870 by the Arabs. See Caruana, [e- 
ports on Phenician and Roman Antiquities in Malta 
(1881-1882); and James Smith, Voyage and Ship- 
wreck of St. Paul (1866). (2) Now Meleda, a small 
island in the Adriatic Sea, off the coast of Illyria 
(Dalmatia), northwest of Epidaurns. (3) A deme 
of Attica which gave its name to one of the city 
gates. (4) A lake in Aetolia. 

Melitaea (MeArraia), Melitea (MeAireva), or Me- 
litia (Medrria). A town in Thessaly in Phthiotis, 
on the northern slope of Mount Othrys, and near 
the river Enipeus (Thue. iv. 78). 


Melité (MeAiry). A nymph, one of the Nereides, 
a daughter of Nereus and Doris. 

Meliténé (Medurn7j). A city and district of 
Armenia Minor, between the Anti-Taurus and the 
Euphrates. It was known for its fruit, oil, and 
wine, and under the Roman Empire was the station 
of a legion and the capital of the province. Here 
the Romans defeated the Persians in A.D. 577. 


The name was commonly | 
given to priestesses of Demeter, Persephoné, Apollo, | 


It was | 


It is celebrated as the island on which | 
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MEMNON 
Melitensia Vestimenta. See MELITA. 


Melito (MeXirwy). A bishop of Sardes under 
Marcus Aurelius, to whom he inscribed a defence 
of the Christians, fragments of which are extant. 

Melium. A leather dog-collar studded with 
nails (Varr. R. R. ii. 9.15). See Minwus. 

Mella or Mela. The modern Mella, a river in 
Gallia Transpadana, flowing by Brixia (Brescia), 
and falling into the Ollius (Oglio). 

Mellaria. (1) A town of the Bastuli in Hispania 
Baetica, between Belon and Calpé. (2) A town in 
the same province, considerably north of the former. 

Melodtnum. The modern Melun; a town of 
the Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis, on an island of 
the Sequana (Seine) (Caes, B. G. vii. 58), 


Melos (M7\os). An island in the Aegaean Sea, 
the most westerly of the Cyclades. It was first 


aap “o | colonized by the Pheenicians, who called it Byblos 
containing the tomb of Alcibiades, of whom the or Byblis, and afterwards bythe Lacedaemonians, 


or at least by Dorians. Hence, in the Peloponne- 
sian War, it embraced the side of Sparta. In B.c. 
416 it was taken by the Athenians, who killed all 
the adult males, sold the women and children as 
slaves, and peopled the island with an Athenian 
The length of the island is about four- 
teen miles from east to west, and its breadth from 
north to south eight miles. In 1820, among the 


'ruins of the ancient city of Melos near the thea- 


tre was found the exquisite statue usually called 
the Venus of Milo (Venere di Milo), now in the 
Louvre at Paris, having been purchased by the 
Marquis de Riviére, and by him presented to Louis 
XVIII. It is composed of two blocks of marble, 
which unite just above the garment which covers 
the legs. See illustration on p. 96; and Perry, 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 600-605 (Loudon, 
1882). Melos was the birthplace of Diagoras the 
Atheist, whence Aristophanes calls Socrates also 
“the Melian ” (Nub. 830). 

Melpoméné (MeAzropeérn, from pédAmopa). “The 
singing goddess.” One of the nine Muses, and 
presiding over Tragedy. (See illustration on next 
page.) See MUSAE. 

Membrana (d:péépa). Parchment. See Lrper ; 
PALEOGRAPHY ; WRITING AND WRITING MATE- 
RIALS. 

Meminia Gens. A Roman family (plebeian), 
whose members pretended to be descended from 
the Trojan Muestheus (cf. Verg. Aen. v. 117). 


Memmius. The name of a Roman gens, which 
claimed descent from the Trojan Mnestheus. (1) 
C. Memmivs, tribune of the plebs B.c, 111, an ar- 
dent opponent of the oligarchical party at Rome 
during the Jugurthine War. He was slain by the 
mob of Saturninus and Glaucia while a candidate 
for the consulship in 100. (2) C. Memmius GEMEL- 
LUS, tribune of the plebs in B.c. 66, curule aedile in 
60, and praetor in 58, was impeached for bribery, 
and withdrew from Rome to Mitylené. Memmius 


married Fausta, a daughter of the dictator Sulla, 


by whom he had a son, He was eminent both in 
literature and in eloquence, though profligate in 
his private character. Lucretius dedicated to him 
his poem De Rerum Natura. 

Memnon (Méyvov). (1) The beautiful son of 
Tithonus and Eos (Aurora), was king of the Ethi- 
opians, and came to the assistance of Priam tow- 
ards the end of the Trojan War. He wore armour 


MEMNON 


Melpomené. (Vatican.) 

made for him by Hephaestus at the request of his 
mother. He slew Antilochus, the son of Nestor, 
but was himself slain by Achilles after a long and 
fierce combat. While the two heroes were fight- 
ing, Zeus weighed their fates, and the seale con- 
taining Memmon’s sank. To soothe the grief of 
his mother, Zeus conferred immortality upon Mem- 
non, and caused a number of birds to issue out of 
the funeral pile, which fought over the ashes of 
the hero. These birds were called Memnonides, 
and were said to have visited every year the tomb 
of the hero on the Hellespont. The Greeks gave the 


Weighing the Fates of Achilles and Memnon. 
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name of Memnonium and Memnonia to certain very 
ancient buildings and monuments in Europe and 
Asia, which they supposed to have been erected 
by or in honour of Memnon, Of these the most 
celebrated was a great temple of Thebes, behind 
which was a colossal statue (called the statue of 
Memnon, rd Mepvdvov), which, when struck by the 
first rays of the rising sun, was said to give forth 
a sound like the snapping asunder of a chord. It 
appears, however, that the statue represented in 
reality the Egyptian king Amenophis. The citadel 
of Susa was also called Memnonion by the Greeks. 
On the musical statue, ef. Pliny, H. NV. xxxvi. 58; 
Pausan.i.42; and a paper in the Edinburgh Review 
for July, 1886. (2) A native of Rhodes, who had 
the command of the western coast of Asia Minor 
when Alexander invaded Asia. He was an able 
officer, and his death, in B.C. 333, was an irreparable 
loss to the Persian cause. (3) A native of Heraclea 
Pontica who wrote an elaborate history of that 
city, extracts from which have been preserved by 
Photius and are separately edited by Orelli (Leip- 
zig, 1816). 
Memnonium (Mepvoriov). See MEMNON. 
Memorabilia. See XENOPHON. 


Memphis (Méudis; in the Old Testament, 
Moph). A great city of Egypt, second in impor- 
tance only to Thebes, after the fall of which it be- 
came the capital of the whole country, a position 
which it had previously shared with Thebes. It 
is said to have been founded by Menes. It stood 
on the left bank of the Nile, about ten miles above 
the Pyramids. See AEGYPTUS. 


Menaechmi. A play of Plautns’s (q. v.), from 
which Shakespeare derived the plot of his Comedy 
of Errors. Recent edition, with English notes, by 
Fowler (Boston, 1889). 

Menaenum or Menae. A town on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, south of Hybla, the birthplace and 
residence of the Sicel chief Ducetius (q. v.), who 
long made himself a terror to the Greek cities of 
Sicily. 

Menageries. See VIVARIUM. 
Menalippus. See MELANIPPUS. 


Menander (MévavSpos). (1) The chief represen- 
tative of the New Comedy. He was born in B.c. 
342, at Athens, of a distinguished and wealthy 
family, received a careful education, and led a 
comfortable and luxurious life, partly at Athens, 
and partly at his estate in the Piraeus, the har- 
bour of Athens, enjoying the intimate friendship 
of his contemporary and the friend of his youth, 
Epicurus, of Theophrastus, and of Demetrius Pha- 
lereus. He declined an invitation from King 
Ptolemy I. of Egypt, so as not to have his comfort 
disturbed. At the height of his poetic productive- 
ness he was drowned while bathing in the Piraeus, 
at the age of fifty-two. His uncle Alexis had 
given him some preparatory training in dramatic 
composition. As early as 322 he made his first 
appearance as an author. He wrote above a hun- 
dred pieces, and worked with the greatest facility ; 
but he only obtained the first prize for eight com- 
edies, in the competition with his popular rival 
Philemon. The admiration accorded him by pos- 
terity was all the greater: there was only one 
opinion about the excellence of his work. His 
principal merits were remarkable inventiveness, 
skilful arrangement of plots, life-like painting of 
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character, a clever and refined wit, elegant and 
graceful language, and a copious supply of maxims 
based on a profound knowledge of the world. 
These last were collected in regular anthologies, 
and form the bulk of the extant fragments. Un- 
fortunately not one of his plays has survived, 
although they were 
much read down toa 
late date. However, 
apart from about 
seventy-three titles, 
and numerous frag- 
ments (some of con- 
siderable length), 
we have transcripts 
of his comedies (in 
which, of course, the 
delicate beauties of 
the originalare lost), 
in a number of Latin 
plays by Plautus 
(Bacchides, Stichus, 
Poenulus) and Ter- 
ence (Andria, Eunu- 
chus, Heauton Timo- 
rumenos, Adelphi). 
Lucian also, in his 
Conversations of 
Hetaerae, and Alci- 
phron in his epistles, have made frequent use of 
Menander. Menander’s most popular play seems 
to have been the Thais, a line of which is quoted 
by St. Paul (1 Cor. xy. 33). The fragments of 
Menander were printed in the collections of Mei- 
neke (1841) and Kock (1880). See the monographs 
by Guizot (1855), Horkel (1857), and Liibke (1892). 
(2) A Greek rhetorician of Laodicea, who prob- 
ably lived at the end of the third century after 
Christ. He is the author of two treatises about 
speeches for display, which add to our knowledge 
of the theory of the sophistic type of oratory. They 
can be found in Spengel’s Rhetores Graeci, ili. 331— 
446. (3) A Byzantine historian of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D., who wrote a history of the Empire from 
559-582, in eight books, of which some portions are 
preserved, edited by Bekker and Niebuhr (Bonn, 
1830). 


Menapii. A powerful people in the north of 
Gallia Belgica. They originally dwelt on both 
banks of the Rhine, but were afterwards driven 
out of their possessions on the right bank by the 
Usipetes and Tenchteri, and inhabited only the 
left bank near its mouth, and west of the Mosa. 
Their country is described as heavily wooded, and 
with great swamps and marshes. They had a 
fortified place on the Mosa (Meuse) called Castel- 
lum Menapiorum, the modern Cassel. 


Menander. (Vatican.) 


Menas (Mnvas). A familiar form of Menodorus 
(Mnvddepos). A freedman of Pompey the Great 
and one of the principal commanders of the fleet 
of Sextus Pompey against Antony and Octavianus 
(p.c. 40). In B.c. 39 he tried in vain to dissuade his 
master from concluding a peace with Octavianus 
aud Antony; and, at an entertainment given to 
them by Sextus on board his ship at Misenum, 
Menas suggested to him to cut the cables of the 
vessel, and, running it ont to sea, despatch both 
his rivals. The treacherous proposal, however, 
was rejected by Pompey. On the breaking out of 
the war again in B.C. 38, Menas deserted Pompey 
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and went over to Octavianus. In B.c. 36 he re- 
turned to his old master’s service; but in the 
course of the same year he again played the de- 
Serter, and joined Octavianus. In B.c. 35 he ac- 
companied Octavianus in the Pannonian campaign, 
and was slain at the siege of Siscia. According to 
the old scholiasts, this Menas is the person so vehe- 
mently attacked by Horace in the Fourth Kpode. 


Mendé (Méyén) or Mendae. A town on the 
west coast of the Macedonian peninsula Pallené 
and on the Thermaic Gulf, a colony of the Eretri- 
ans, and celebrated for its wine (Pausan. x. 5, 27). 


Mendes (Mévéns). A city of the Delta of Egypt, 
on the bank of one of the lesser arms of the Nile, 
named after it the Mendesian mouth (Mevdjcvoy 
oropa). Here was worshipped a deity of the Egyp- 
tians, called Mendes, and identified by Herodotus 
(ii. 42, 46) with the Arcadian Pan, 


Mendicus(rrwyxds). A beggar. Beggars abound- 
ed in ancient times, but were less numerous, ap- 
parently, in Greece than in Italy, where the beg- 
gar’s trade was, in ancient as in modern times, a 
recognized profession. The bridges over the Tiber 
were favourite resorts for mendicants (Juv. iv. 116; 
xiv. 134), as also the vicinity of the theatres and 
the temples (Orelli, Inser. 4097), and the great viae 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. Children were 
trained up as beggars, and were often mutilated 
to excite compassion, after the manner of the com- 
prachicos of later days (Sen. Controv. 33). Blind 
beggars were led by a dog (Mart. xiv. 81), as shown 
in the accompanying illustration from a painting 
found at Herculaneum and given by Rich. The 


Roman Beggar. 


(Herculaneum. ) 


priests of Cybelé were a sort of mendicant order, and 
lived on the alms of the charitable (Hor. Sat. i. 2, 2). 
Menécles (MevexAns). (1) Of Barcé in Cyrené, 
an historian of uncertain date. (2) Of Alabanda, a 
celebrated rhetorician. He and his brother Hiero- 
cles taught rhetoric at Rhodes, where the orator 
M. Antonius heard them, about B.c. 94, 
Menecrates (Mevexparns). (1) A Syracusan phy- 
sician at the court of Philip, king of Macedon, 
B.C. 359-336. He made himself ridiculous by call- 
ing himself “ Zeus,” and assuming divine honours, 
There is a tale that he was invited one day by 
Philip to a magnificent entertainment, where the 
other guests were sumptuously fed, while he him- 
self had nothing but incense and libations, as not 
being subject to the human infirmity of hunger. 
He was at first pleased with his reception; but 
afterwards, perceiving the joke and finding that 
no more substantial food was offered him, he left 
the party in disgust (Athen. p. 289). (2) TrpeRIUS 


MENEDEMUS 


CLAUDIUS MENECRATES, a physician mentioned by 
Galen, composed more than 150 medical works, of 
which only a few fragments remain. 

Menedemus (Mevédnpos). A Greek philosopher, 
a native of Eretria. Though of noble birth, he 
was poor, and worked for a livelihood either as 
a builder or as a tent-maker. According fo one 
story, he seized the opportunity afforded by his 
being sent on some military service to Megara to 
hear Plato, and abandoned the army to addict 
himself to philosophy ; but it may be questioned 
whether he was old enough to have heard Plato 
before the death of the latter. According to an- 
other story, he and his friend Asclepiades got their 
livelihood as millers, working during the night 
that they might have leisure for philosophy in 
the day (Athen. p. 168). The two friends after- 
wards became disciples of Stilpo at Megara. From 
Megara they went to Elis, and placed themselves 
under the instruction of some disciples of Phaedo. 
On his return to Eretria Menedemus established a 
school of philosophy, which was called the Ere- 
trian. He did not, however, confine himself to 
philosophical pursuits, but took an active part in 
the political affairs of his native city, and came 
to be the leading man in the State. He went on 
various embassies to Lysimachus, Demetrius, and 
others; but being suspected of the treacherous 
intention of betraying Eretria into the power of 
Antigonus, he quitted his native city secretly, 
and took refuge with Antigonus in Asia. Here he 
starved himself to death in the seventy - fourth 
year of his age, probably about B.c. 277. Of the 
philosophy of Menedemus little is known, except 
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that it closely resembled that of the Megarian | 


School, on which see EUCLIDES, p. 630. 


Menelai Portus (Mevedios Aiuny). An ancient 
city on the coast of Marmarica in Northern Africa, 
founded, according to tradition, by Menelaiis, 
and where Agesilaiis died. 

Menelaium (Meve\diov). A mountain in Laco- 
nia near Therapné, where the herowm of Menelaiis 
was situated. 

Menelaiis (MevéAaos and MevéAews). A son of 
Atreus, and younger brother of Agamemnon, with 
whom he was exiled by Thyestes, the murderer of 
Atreus, and fled to King Tyndareos, at Sparta, whose 
daughter Helen he married, and whose throne he 
inherited after the death of Helen’s brothers, 
_ Castor and Polydences (Pollux). When Paris had 
robbed him of his wife and of great treasures, he 
went with Odysseus to Troy to demand restitu- 
tion, and they were hospitably received there by 
Autenor. His just claims were refused, and his 
life was even put in danger. He and Agamemnon 
accordingly called on the Greek chieftains to join 
in an expedition against Troy, and himself fur- 
nished sixty ships. At Troy he distinguished him- 
self in counsel and in action, and was specially 
protected by Athené and Heré. In the single com- 
bat with Paris he was victorious, but his opponent 
was rescued and carried off by Aphrodité. On 
demanding that Helen and the treasures should 
be restored, he was wounded by an arrow shot by 
the Trojan Pandarus. He was also ready to fight 
Hector, and was only prevented by the entreaties 
of his friends. When Patroclus had fallen, he 
shielded the dead body, at first alone, and then 
with the aid of Aiax, and bore it from the field of 
battle with Meriones. He was also one of the he- 
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roes of the wooden horse. Having recovered Helen 
he hastened home, but on rounding the promon- 
tory of Malea was driven to Egypt with five ships, 
and wandered about for eight years among the 
peoples of the East, where he was kindly received 
everywhere, and received rich presents. He was 
finally detained at the isle of Pharos by contrary 
winds, and with the help of the marine goddess 
Eidothea artfully compelled her father Proteus to 
prophesy to him. He thus learned the reason for 
his being detained at the island, and was also told 
that, as husband of the daughter of Zeus, he would 
not die, but enter the Elysian plains alive. After 
appeasing the gods in Egypt with hecatombs, he 
returned prosperously to his home, where he ar- 
rived on the very day on which Orestes was bury- 
ing Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. He spent the 
rest of his life quietly with Helen, in Lacedaemon, 
Their only daughter Hermioné was married to 
Neoptolemus, son of Achilles. See HELENA; TRO- 
JAN WAR. 


Menenius Lanatus. (1) AGRIPPA. Roman 
consul in B.c. 503. It was owing to his mediation 
that the first great rupture between the patricians 
and plebeians, when the latter seceded to the Sa- 
cred Mount, was brought to a happy and peaceful 
termination in B.c. 493; and if was upon this occa- 
sion he is said to have related to the plebeians 
the well-known fable of the belly and the mem- 
bers. (2) Tirus. A Roman who as consul in B.C. 
477 was defeated by the Etruscans. He had pre- 
viously, by his treacherous neglect, allowed the 
Fabii to be destroyed by the enemy. Being tried 
by the tribunes, he was fined, and, by constant 
brooding over his disgrace, pined away and died 
(Livy, ii. 51). 

Menes (Mny and Mnyns). The first king of 
Egypt, according to the Egyptian traditions, and 


the one who introduced into Egypt the worship 


of the gods, sacrifices, and many of the usages of 


advanced civilization (Herod. ii. 4, 99). His date 
is given as between B.C. 4500 and 4000. See Ar- 


GYPTUS, p. 28. 
Menestheus (MeveoOevs). (1) The son of Pete- 
os, who seized the government of Attica, while 


| Theseus pined away in the nether world, and com- 


manded the Athenians before Troy, where he fell. 
(See DrEMoPHOON ; THESEUS.) (2) The charioteer 
of Diomedes. (3) The son of the Athenian general 
Iphicrates. With his father and his father-in-law 
he was impeached by their colleague Chares for 
misconduct in their command during the Social 
War (B.C. 356); but Iphicrates and Menestheus 
iwere acquitted (Diod. xvi. 21). 

Menexénus (Mevéfevos). An Athenian, the son 
of Demophodn, introduced by Plato as one of the 
interlocutors in his dialogues Lysis and Menexenus. 


Meninx (Mjvry&) or Lotophagitis ( Awropayiris). 
An island close to the coast of Africa Propria, at 
the southeastern extremity of the Lesser Syrtis. 
It was the birthplace of the Roman emperors Vi- 
bius Gallus and Volusianus. 


Menippé (Mevirmn). A daughter of Orion, who 
offered to die with her sister Metioché, when a pes- 
tilence was raging in Boeotia, and the oracle de- 
manded the sacrifice of two virgins. (See ORION.) 
They were changed into comets by Pluto and Per- 


sephoné, and had a sanetuary near Orchomenus 
(Ovid, Afet. xiii. 685). 


MENIPPUS 


Menippus (Mévrmos). (1) A Greek philosopher 
of Gadara in Syria, who flourished about B.c. 250, 
He was originally a slave, and afterwards an ad- 
herent of the Cynic School of philosophy. His 
writings (now completely lost) treated of the fol- 
lies of mankind, especially of philosophers, in a 
Sarcastic tone. They were a medley of prose and 
verse, and became models for the satirical works 
of Varro (hence called Saturae Menippeae), and af- 
terwards for those of Lucian. (See Satrra.) (2) 
A Carian orator of Cicero’s time, and regarded by 
many as almost equal to the great Attie orators. 
(3) A geographer of Pergamus, who, in the Augus- 
tan Age, wrote a Periplus, of which an abridg- 


ment was made by Marcianus (q. v.). 
Menodorus. See MENas. 


Menoeceus (Mevoixets). (1) Grandson of Pen- 
theus of Thebes, father of Hipponomé, Creon, and 


Iocasta. (2) The grandson of the above, son of 
Creon. At the siege of Thebes by the Seven, Ti- 


resias prophesied that the Thebans would conquer 
if the wrath of Ares at the slaying of the dragon 
by Cadmus were appeased by the voluntary death 
of a descendant of the warriors that had sprung 
from the dragon’s teeth. Menoeceus, one of the 
last of this race, slew himself, in spite of his fa- 
ther’s prohibition, on the castle wall, and fell into 
the chasm which had once been the haunt of the 
dragon that guarded the spring Dircé. 


Menoetius (Mevoirios). Son of Actor and Aegi- 
na and father of Patroclus, who is hence called Me- 
noetiades. 


Menon (Méevey). A Thessalian adventurer, one 
of the generals of the Greek mercenaries in the 
army of Cyrus the Younger, when the latter 
marched into Upper Asia against his brother Ar- 
taxerxes, B.c. 401. After the death of Cyrus he 
was apprehended along with the other Greek gen- 
erals by Tissaphernes, and was put to death by 
lingering tortures, which lasted for a whole year. 
His character is drawn in the blackest colours by 
Xenophon. He is the same as the Menon intro- 
duced in the dialogue of Plato which bears his 
name. 

Mens. Under this name the Romans personi- 
fied intelligence and prudence. After the battle 
at Lake Trasimenus, which was lost through the 
carelessness of the Romans, a temple was erected 
to her on the Capitol. The anniversary of its 
foundation was celebrated on the eighth of 
June. 

Mensa (rpame(a). (1) Originally a board or 
plank, and then a table, which the ancients had 
in all varieties and shapes. The simplest table 
was one with 
legs and a round top 
(cilliba), used in wine- 
shops. The Greek 
table was originally 
four-legged, as the 
namerpare(a implies. 
Tables were made of 
white marble (Hor. 
Sat. i. 6, 16) and of 
wood, and in the 
houses of the rich at 
Rome were very cost- 
ly, being regarded as heirlooms. The most valued 
swoods were the maple (acerna) and the citrus, 


(Pompeii.) 


Three-legged Table. 
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whose roots and tubers were used, displaying 
when cut a great variety of markings and curling 
veins, These were called tigrinae or pantherinae 
from their spots, and also pavoninae (Mart. xiv. 85) 
as suggesting the “eyes” in a peacock’s tail. 
Enormous sums were paid for fine tables. Pliny 
(H. N, xiii. 91-99) speaks of Cicero as paying 500,000 
sesterces ($20,000) for one, and Pollio as giving 
1,000,000 sesterces ($40,000). A table with a sin- 
gle leg was called monopodium ; orbis denotes any 
round table. The feet were often of ivory, beau- 
tifully carved; and the tables themselves were 
often overlaid with plates of gold, silver, or 
bronze (Petron. 73; Mart. iii. 31), and were inlaid 
with jewels. 

The table was a little lower than the couches 
surrounding it. Among the Greeks and later Ro- 
mans it was covered by a cloth (mantele), and was 
cleaned by sponges or woollen cloths. 

(2) MENSA PRIMA (pty tpame¢a), the first course 
at dinner. In early times, the whole table was 


a 


(¢ 


» 
(y) 


il 


Marble Table. (Overbeck.) 


carried away at the end of each course, whence 
the expressions mensam ponere, auferre, tollere, re- 
movere. 

(3) MENSA SECUNDA (Sevrepa tpameca), the last 
course of a meal, i. e. the dessert. See CENA. 

(4) Mensa DeELpHica, an ornamental table as a 
part of the furniture of a house. See ABACUS. 

(5) MENSA SACRA, a table used as an altar (Verg. 
Aen. ii, 764). 

(6) MENSA ARGENTARIA, a broker’s counter. 

(7) Mensa PuBtica, a bank (Cie. In Pison. 36). 

(8) See CaTASTA. 

(9) A square flat gravestone laid over a grave 
and with a hole in the centre for sacrificial oils, 
ete. (Cie. De Leg. ii. 26). 

Mensarii. See TRAPEZITAR. 
Amonth. See CALENDARIUM. 


Mensores. Persons employed in taking any 
kind of measurements, such as (1) land-surveyors 
(see GROMATICI); (2) the persons who marked out 
‘the various divisions of the camp (see Casrra) ; 
| (3) house-builders (Pliny, /pist. x. 19, 5); and (4) 
mensores frumentarii, officials who measured out 
the corn brought to the public granaries. See 


FRUMENTARU LEGES; HORRHA. 


Mensis. 


Menstruum. See SERVUS. 


Mensularii. Sce TRAPEZITAE. 


Mensura (yérpov). Measure. The earliest meas- 
ures known are probably those derived from parts 
of the human body (Vitruv. iii. 1, 5), and were at 
first, naturally, less definite and exact than those 
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employed in later times. Thus, the foot, the finger, 
the palm of the hand, the forearm were all em- 
ployed as primitive units of length and breadth. 
Units of capacity were generally based upon such 
natural objects or measures as were approximately 
uniform. The Jews and some of the Kelts employ- 
ed the hen’s egg as a unit; the natives of Zanzibar 
the gourd; the Romans a mussel-shell (cochlear). 
Possibly the Greek xvaOos was originally a pod 
or gourd of some kind. The filled hand also is 
mentioned as serving as a measure of capacity. 
Afterwards a more precise system was adopted 
and ratified by law. Thus Phidon of Argos fixed 
the standard measure for the people of the Pelo- 
ponnesus (Herod. vi. 127), Solon for the Athenians 
(Andoe. 11, 25), and Augustus for the later Ro- 
mans. 

The principal measure of length among the 
Greeks was the foot (zovs), there being three dif- 
ferent standards, the Attic, the Olympic, and the 
Aeginetan. The first was 295.7 millimetres; the 
second, 320.5 mill.; the third, 330 mill. In West- 
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ern Europe there were three kinds of foot (pes), | 


the Italian (275 mill.), the Roman (296 mill.), and 
the pes Drusianus (333 mill.). In both the Greek 
and the Roman systems the unit (uovds) was the 
finger- breadth (daxrvdos, digitus). The palmus 
(Soxpn) was four digitt. The foot was regarded as 
equal to 16 digiti. The cubit (myvs, cubitus) was 
the distance from the point of the elbow to the 
point of the middle finger, and = 24 digiti. 

The fathom (6peyua, ulna or tenswm in Low Lat.) 
was the length of the extended arms =six feet. 
The mr€Opov (Oscan and Umbr. vorsus) was about 
100 feet. The Roman actus was 120 feet. Among 
the itinerary measures the stadiwm (oradioy) was 
600 feet; the immxoyv, or race-course, was four sta- 
dia; the parasang (rapacayyns), a Persian measure, 
was 30 stadia or four Roman miles; the millarwm 
(pidwov) was 1000 feet (milia passuum). 

Of land measures were the Homeric unit yins 
(yin), about 60 feet; the square plethrum = 10,000 
sq. {t.; the scripulum =100 sq. ft.; the ingerum = 
288 sq. rods; the heredium=2 iugera; the centuria 
= 200 iugera (perhaps originally 100); the saltus = 
800 ingera. 

Of liquid and dry measures, the chief are the 
xvabos =.08 of an Eng. pint; the corvAn =6 cyathi; 
the Roman sextarius (Eéarns)=12 cyathi, nearly an 
Eng. pint; the yovs, congius = 12 cyathi, or about 
six pints; the duopeds, amphora =8 congii or 48 
sextarti, about 22 quarts; and the cullews = 20 
amphorae. Distinctly for dry measure were the 
xowré = four korvAa, or about one quart; the 
pddios, modius =about a peck; the pedtpuvos = 
6 modii. 

See the standard work by Hultsch, Griechische 
und rémische Metrologie (Berlin, 1882); R. Lepsius, 
Liingenmasse der Alten (Berlin, 1884); Queipo, Essai 
sur les Systemes Métriques Monétaires des Anciens 
Peuples (Paris, 1859); and for a full list of equiv- 
alents, the tables given in the Appendix to this 
Dictionary. 

Mentésa. (1) Called Bastia, a town of the Ore- 
tani in Hispania Tarraconensis. (2) A small town 
of the Bastuli in the south of Hispania Baetica. 


Mentor (Méyrwp). 
friend of Odysseus, who, on departing for Troy, 
confided to him the care of his house and the edu- 
cation of Telemachus (Odyss. ii. 225). His name 


(1) Son of Alcimus of Ithaca, | 
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has hence become a proverbial one for a wise and 
faithful adviser or monitor. Athené assumed his 
shape when she brought Telemachus to Pylus, and 
when she aided Odysseus in fighting the suitors 
and made peace between him and their relatives. 
(2) The most celebrated master of the toreutic art 
among the ancients (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii.§ 154). As 
some of his works were destroyed at the burning 
of the temple of Artemis at Ephesus, in B.c. 356, 
obviously he lived before that event, and probably 
flourished in the best period of Greek art, though 
he is never mentioned by any earlier Greek writer 
than Lucian (Lexiphanes,7). He worked mainly in 
silver. The orator Crassus paid 100,000 sesterces 
($4000) for two cups chased by his hand, but, from 
regard to their value, refrained from using them. 
Varro possessed a statue wrought by him in bronze; 
and one Diodorus at Lilybaeum, two fine cups in 
the style of those adorned with figures of animals 
by Thericles, the Corinthian potter. Martial (iii. 
41) mentions a cup with a lifelike representation 
of a lizard, and often refers to him (ef. Juv. viii. 
104). (3) A Rhodian Greek who with his brother 
Memnon served the Persian Artabazus and later 
King Nectanabis of Egypt. He aided Tennes, king 
of Sidon, against Darius Ochus, and, when Tennes 
went over to the Persians, entered the service of 
Darius, who made him satrap of the western part 
of Asia Minor (Arrian, Anab. vii. 419). 


Meniisis (unvvois). An accusation made by a 
disqualified person or by an unwilling witness. 
See Ecciesia ; EISANGELIA. 


Mercenarii (uic@wroi, proboddpo, E€vor, and 
collectively ro Eevixoy). Mercenary troops. Apart 
from a few earlier examples of the employment of 
mercenaries, a regular organization of such troops 
was formed among the Greeks in the course of the 
Peloponnesian War, especially by the Arcadians, 
who were compelled by the poverty of their own 
country to utilize their strength and courage by 
seeking employment outside it. It was most easily 
found by serving as soldiers in the continual wars 
between the Grecian States. When the mercenary 
system was at its height, Arcadians formed by far 
the larger portion of the mercenary forces, even as 
early as in the first great army of mercenaries of 
13,000 men, which the younger Cyrus led against 
his brother Artaxerxes, king of Persia, in B.c. 401. 
In Greece in the fourth century the ground became 
more and more favourable to the growth of the 
mercenary body, and the citizens of the Greek 
States, instead of bearing arms themselves, became 
more and more inclined to leave their wars to be 
fought out by mercenaries, especially since it had 
become a trade to form troops of mercenaries, and 
to let them out wholesale for service, no matter 
whether to Greeks or barbarians. Even prom- 
inent men, such as Agesilaiis and Philopoemen, 
did not consider it beneath their dignity to fight 
for strangers at the head of mercenaries. One of 
the chief reeruiting places in the fourth century 
was Corinth, and afterwards for a time the district 
near the promontory of Taenarum in Lacedaemon. 
The generals of mercenaries were called oTpaTnyot + 
their captains, through whom they raised com- 
panies of different kinds of troops, known as Aoyou, 
one hundred men in number, Noyayoi. ‘The usual 
monthly pay of a common soldier was on the aver- 
age a gold daric (=20 silver drachmae or $3 in in- 
trinsic value of silver, but in intrinsic value of the 
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gold contained in it a little more than $5). Out 
of this he had to maintain himself entirely, to buy 
his armour, and keep it in good condition. The 
pay of the Aoxayoi was double and of the otTpatnyol 
four times that amount. In later times the orparn- 
yoi, when they entered with complete armies into 
the service of some power at war, seem to have 
generally received considerable sums at the con- 
clusion of the contract. The Romans also employ- 
ed foreign mercenaries after the Second Punic War, 
especially as archers and slingers, and after the 
time of Marius a recruited army of mercenaries 
(see LeGio) had sprung out of the earlier levied 
army of citizens; but the mercenary organization 
never took among the Romans a form similar to 
that among the Greeks. 


Mercurii Promontorium. See HERMAEUM. 


Mercurius. See HERMEs. 


Mercurius Trismegistus. 
MEGISTUS. 


Merenda. 


Meretrix (xépyn). A woman of loose character. 
There are a number of words in Greek and Latin 
to designate the harlot; éraipa and concubina usual- 
ly implying one who has a quasi-recognized cun- 
nection with a single man, while ropyn, meretriz, 
scortum, etc., designate the common prostitute: 
mad\akn, wadAakis, and peller usually imply the 
kept mistress of a married man. See Concu- 
BINA. 

I. GREEK.—In Greece the State not only toler- 
ated but protected the public courtesans. Solon 


See HERMES TRIS- 


Breakfast or luncheon. See CENA. 


is said to have established a brothel (ncpvetor) | 


from whose profits he built a temple to Aphrodité 
Pandemos. In later times the number of such 
places increased and were licensed (zopytkdy réXos), 
as in Paris and other Continental cities to-day. 
Women living by themselves also paid a regular 
tax like the filles inscrites. The keepers of houses 
of ill-fame were known as ropvoBockoi. Private 
courtesans were very numerous at Athens and es- 
pecially at Corinth, which last city was proverbial 
for its loose morals and the beauty of its hetaerae. 
Some of these persons were famous throughout 
Greece for their wit and accomplishments, and 
seem to have prided themselves on their mental 
gifts. Thus the Arcadian Lasthenea was a pupil 
of Plato, Leontion of Epicurus, and Aspasia (q. Vv.) 
is said to have instructed Sophocles and Pericles. 
For other famous courtesans, see the articles Har- 
Mobius; Lais; PHRYNE. 

As virtuous women in Greece (outside of Sparta 
and a few Dorian communities) were kept strictly 
at home and possessed few accomplishments, we 
find the hetaera occupying often the influential 
position which in modern times belongs to the 
lawful wife; and so long as the husband did not 
altogether neglect his wife, any associations that 
he might have outside his own home with hetaerae 
were not regarded with severity. It is probable 
that the indulgence with which women of this 
class were looked upon sprang in part from the 
semi-religious character of the prostitute as being 
associated with the worship of Aphrodité. At Cor- 
inth, for instance, a large number of these women 
were formally dedicated to the service of that 
goddess and were styled iepodovdor. Few citizens 
ever entered the ranks of the wopvai, and when- 
ever such a case happened loss of citizenship was 
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the penalty, as also for a person who kept a zrop- 
veloyv, 

Il. Roman.—In the early days of the Roman 
Republic prostitution was little known, and when 
recognized was branded with infamy. It seems 
to have been first introduced as a regular profes- 
sion from Etruria, and at last assumed frightful 
proportions and had little or no legal restriction. 
Its growth was fostered by the spread of slavery 
among the Romans, since from the slave-markets 
both men and women, bred in the midst of Oriental 
corruption, came from Asia and Africa to taint the 
old-time purity of Rome by their influence. The 
pages of Ovid, Petronius, Juvenal, and Martial 
supply a mass of information regarding the fright- 
ful prevalence of the social evil. Under the Em- 
pire; so lightly was public debauchery regarded 
that ladies of noble birth voluntarily abandoned 
their rank in order to enroll themselves in the po- 
lice-registers as courtesans; while Juvenal states 
| that the empress Messalina, the wife of Claudius, 
used to steal away from the imperial palace at 
night and under the assumed name of Lycisca oc- 
cupy a harlot’s cell (Juv. vi. 638). Dancing-girls, 
actresses, musicians, and professional women in 
general were regularly classed as meretrices; and 
there were both those who occupied public houses 
_(lupanaria) and those who lived in private lodgings. 
The parts of the city that were most frequented 
| by them were the Suburra (q. v.), the Vicus Tuscus, 

the Vicus Patricius, the baths, the Summoenium 
(near the walls), and the arcades of the Circus 
Maximus, where remains of their low-vaulted cells 
(cellae) still exist. These places were small and 
a little lower than the sidewalk, and were also 
known as fornices from the arch (fornix) that 
| formed their roof. At the entrance to each was 
usually a sign (litulus) bearing the name of the 
meretric and her price. The wording of one of 
them has been preserved for us in the Apollonius 
Tyrius (ch. xxx.). Besides the names given above, 
these women were called lupae, “‘ wolves,” prosti- 
bulae (pro+stabulwm), prosedae (pro-+-sedeo), bus- 
tuariae (as plying their trade near the bustae or 
cemeteries), diobolariae, alicariae (from the baker- 
ies), and nenariae (as forbidden to appear on the 
streets before the hora nona, 3 p. m.). 

Some few attempts were made to control and 
regulate this evil. Meretrices were forbidden to 
wear the stola of the matron, but dressed in a dark 
toga; and the city praetor had power to imprison, 
scourge, or banish them without a trial. Yet the 
restraint put upon them was only nominal, and as 
they were publicly recognized in some of the great 
festivals, such as the Floralia (q. v.), they may be 
said to have had a sort of official standing. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. —See Dufour, Histoire de la 
Prostitution, 6 vols. (Paris, 1853); Lecky, Hist. of 
European Morals, vol. i. (N. Y. 1884); Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, vol. ii. pp. 85-104; vol. ili. pp. 306-398 ; 
Fr. Jacobs, Vermischte Schriften, vol. iv. (1844). 
The ancient authorities for Roman prostitution are 
carefully collected by Jeannel, La Prostitution (Paris, 
1874). A Roman lupanar is among the houses ex- 
cavated at Pompeii, where it is now shown to vis- 
itors. The paintings on the walls are still too 
plainly preserved. The other objects found in 
this house are now kept in the Raccolta Porno- 
grafica of the Museo Nazionale at Naples. 

Merga. An agricultural implement used in the 
harvest, but of uncertain form. Plautus (Poen. v. 


MERGES 


2, 58) speaks of it as used for reaping, but Festus 
as a sort of fork (fureca). 

Merges. A bundle or sheaf of grain. The quan- 
tity taken up or cut by a merga (Verg. Georg. ii. 
517). 

Meridiani. See GLADIATORES. 


Meridnes (Mypivys). Son of Molus, a half- 
brother of Idomeneus of Crete, whom he accom- 
panied to Troy with eighty ships. In Homer we 
read that he was there one of the bravest in the 
fight, and with Teucer specially distinguished in 
archery, an art in which the Cretans had always 
excelled. According to a later legend, on his re- 
turn from Troy his vessel was driven to Engyion 
in the north of Sicily, which was supposed to be a 
Cretan settlement. At Gnossus in Crete his grave 
was shown, and both he and Idomenens, his friend 
and companion in battle, were honoured as heroes 
(Diod. iv. 79). 

Mermérus (Méppepos). (1) One of the Centaurs 
present at the wedding of Pirithoiis. (2) Son of 
Tason and Medea. He, with his brother Pheres, 
was murdered by his mother at Corinth. He is 
also called MACAREUS and MORMORUS. 


Mermessus (Meppnooos) and Myrmessus (Mup- 
pnoods); also Marmessus and Marpessus. <A 
town of Mysia near Polichus; famous as the home 
of a sibyl (Pausan. x. 12, 2). 


Merobaudes, Fiavius. A rhetorician born in 
Spain and distinguished as a general, and also as 
a Latin poet, in the first half of the fifth century 
after Christ. Besides a short hymn, De Christo (or 
Laus Christi), there are preserved fragments of five 
secular poems, the longest being part of a panegyr- 
ic on the third consulate of Aétius (A.D. 446), with 
a preface in prose, discovered by Niebuhr on a pal- 
impsest at St. Gallen and published by him at Bonn 
in 1824. They prove him to be no unskilful imi- 
tator of Claudian; in language and metre he pos- 
sesses an elegance rare in his time. The bust of a 
statue exhumed in the Forum of Ulpian in 1813 
contained an inscription eulogizing Merobaudes., 
See Winnefeld, Sortes Sangallenses Ineditae (Bonn, 
1887). 

Meroé (Mepon). The island formed by the rivers 
Astapus (Blue Nile) and Astaboras (Atbarah), and 
the portion of the Nile between their mouths, was 
a district of Ethiopia. Its chief city, also called 
Meroé, became at a very early period the capital 
of a powerful State. The priests of Meroé were 
closely connected in origin and customs with those 
of Egypt; and, according to some traditions, the 
latter sprang from the former, and they from India. 
From Meroé in the eighth century B.c. sprang the 
Ethiopian dynasty of Egypt (the twenty-fifth ), 
reigning ‘at Thebes. See Amcyprus; AETHIOPIA ; 
THEBAE. 

Merom Lacus. See SEMECHONITIS. 


Merdpé (Mepomn). (1) One of the Heliades or 
sisters of Phaéthon. (2) Daughter of Atlas, one 
of the Pleiades, wife of Sisyphus of Corinth and 
motLer of Glaucus. In the constellation of the 
Pleiades she is the seventh and the least visible 
star, because she is ashamed of having had inter- 
course with a mortal man (Apollod. i. 9,35 iii. 10,1), 
(3) Daughter of Cypselus, wife of Cresphontes, and 
mother of Aepytus. See ArEPYTUS. 

Merops (Mépoyy). (1) A king of the Ethiopians, 
by whose wife, Clymené, Helios (Sol) became the 
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father of Phaéthon. (2) A king of Cos, husband 
of the nymph Ethemea, and father of Eumelus. 
His wife was slain by Artemis for neglect of her 
worship; whereupon Merops wished to take his 
own life, but was changed by Heré into an eagle 
and placed among the stars (Hyg. Astr. ii. 16). (3) 
King of Rhyndacus on the Hellespont. He is also 
called Macar or MACAREUS, and was a famous 
seer. His children were Clité, Arisbé, Amphius, 
and Adrastus. 

Merila, L. Cornetius. A flamen Dialis who, 
on the deposition of Cinna in B.c. 87, was elected 
consul, but committed suicide on the capture of 
Rome by Marius and Cinna (Plut. Mar. 41, 45). 

Meriila, PauLus (PAuL VAN MERLE). A Dutch 
classical scholar, born at Dordrecht in 1558, and 
Professor of History from 1592. Because of ill- 
health he went to Rostock, where he died in 1607. 
He edited Eutropius, and, for the first time, the 
fragments of Ennius, besides writing other works 
of less importance. See ENNIUs. 

See VINUM. 
A peninsula on the 


Merum (dxparoyv). Unmixed wine. 

Mesambria (Mecap/3pin). 
coast of Persis. 

Meschéla (MecyéAa). A large city on the north- 
ern coast of Africa, and said to have been founded 
by the Greeks while returning from the Trojan 
War. 

Mesembria (MeonpSpia). (1) A celebrated town 
of Thrace on the Pontus Euxinus, and at the foot 
of Mount Haemus, founded by the inhabitants of 
Chalcedon and Byzantium in the time of Darius 
Hystaspis, and hence called a colony of Megara, 
since those two towns were founded by the Mega- 
rians. (2) A town in Thrace, but of less impor- 
tance, on the coast of the Aegaean Sea, and in the 
territory of the Cicones, near the mouth of the 
Lissus. 

Mesené (Meonvy). “Midland.” The part of 
Babylonia which consisted of the great island 
formed by the Euphrates, the Royal Canal, and 
the Tigris. 

Mesoa or Messoa. See SPARTA. 

Mesogis. See Lypia. 

Mesomédes (Mecoundns). A Greek lyric poet 
of Crete, who lived about A.p. 130, and was a freed- 
Three small poems of his have 
come down to us (Anthologia Graeca, xiv. 63; xvi. 
323). They are not unattractive, and the one on 
Nemesis is of peculiar interest, as its musical com- 
position is indicated according to the ancient no- 
tation. See Brunck’s Analecta, iii. 292; Beller- 
mann, Hymnen des Dionysius und Mesomedes, pp. 
13, 26. 

Mesopotamia (Mecomorauia). A district of 
Asia, named from its position between the Eu- 
phrates and the Tigris, divided by the Euphrates 
from Syria and Arabia, and by the Tigris from As- 
syria. On the north it was separated from Arme- 
nia by a branch of the Taurus, called Masius, and 
on the south from Babylonia by the Median Wall. 
The name was first used by the Greeks in the time 
of the Seleucidae. In earlier times the country 
was reckoned a part, sometimes of Syria, and 
sometimes of Assyria. In the division of the Per- 
sian empire it belonged to the satrapy of Babylo- 
nia. The northern part of Mesopotamia was di- 
vided into the distriets of Mygdonia and Osroéné, 
In a wider sense, the name is sometimes applied to 
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the whole country between the Euphrates and the 
Tigris. 

Mesostic Verse. See ACROSTICHA. 

Mespila (MéomAa). A city of Assyria, on the 
eastern side of the Tigris, which, in the time of 
Xenophon, had fallen into decay (Anab. iii, 4). 

Messa (Méooa). A town and harbour in Laco- 
nia, near Cape Taenarum. 

Messabatené (MeooaS8atnrn) aud Messabaticé 
(MeocaBarixy). A district on the southeastern mar- 
giu of the Tigris and Euphrates Valley. 

Messala or Messalla. The name of a distin- 
guished family of the Valeria gens at Rome. The 
first who bore the name of Messala was M’. VALE- 
RIus Maximus Corvinus MESSALA, consul B.C. 


263, who carried on the war against the Cartha- 
: | 


ginians in Sicily, and received this cognomen in 
consequence of his relieving Messina. The most 
celebrated member of the family was M. VALERIUS 
MeEssALa CorRViNus. He fought on the republican 
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side at the battle of Philippi (B.c. 42), but was af- | 


terwards pardoned by the triumvirs, and became | 


one of the chief generals and friends of Augustus. 
He was consul B.c. 31, and proconsul of Aquitania 
in 28,27. He died about B.c. 3-A.D. 8. 
was a patron of learning, and was himself an his- 


Messala | 


torian, a poet, a grammarian (Quint. i. 7, 37), and | 


an orator; but none of his works are extant. His 
friendship for Horace and his intimacy with Tibul- 
lus are well known. In the elegies of the latter 
poet the name of Messala is continually introduced. 


Messalina and Messallina. (1) STATILIA, grand- 
daughter of T. Statilius Taurus, consul in 4.D. 11. 
She was the third wife of the emperor Nero, who 
married her in A.D.66. She had previously espoused 
Atticus Vestinus, whom Nero put to death without 
accusation or trial merely that he might marry 
Messalina. (2) VALERIA, daughter of M. Valerius 
Messala Barbatus and of Domitia Lepida. She 


Supposed Bust of Messalina. (Capitoline Museum, Rome.) 


was the third wife of the emperor Claudius. She 
married Claudius, to whom she was previously re- 
lated, before his accession to the Empire. Her 
profligacy and licentiousness were notorious; and 
the absence of virtue was not concealed by a lin- 


MESSANA 


gering sense of shame or even by a specious vei. 
of decorum, inasmuch as she often visited the pub- 
lic brothels (Juv. vi. 115). She was as cruel as she 
yas profligate, and many members of the most 
illustrious families of Rome were sacrificed to her 
fears or her hatred. She long exercised an un- 
bounded empire over her weak husband, who alone 
was ignorant of her infidelities. For some time 
she was supported in her career of crime by the 
freedmen of Claudius; but when Narcissus, the 
most powerful of the emperor’s freedmen, perceived 


| that he should probably fall a victim to Messalina’s 


intrigues, he determined to get rid of her. The 
insane folly of Messalina furnished the means of 
her own destruction. Having conceived a violent 
passion for a handsome Roman youth, C. Silius, 
she publicly married him with all the rites of a 
legal connubium during the absence of Claudius 
at Ostia, A.D.48. Narcissus persuaded the emperor 
that Silius and Messalina would not have dared 
such an outrage had they not determined also to 
deprive him of empire and life. Claudius wavered 
long, and at length Narcissus himself issued Mes- 
salina’s death-warrant. She was put to death by 
a tribune of the guards in the gardens of Lucullus 
(Tac. Ann. xi, 26-38; Suet. Claud. 17-39; Juv. x. 
333). 

Messana (Meoony). The modern Messina; a 
celebrated town of Sicily, on the strait separating 


Italy from this island, which is here about four 


miles broad. The Romans called the town Messana, 
according to its Doric pronunciation, but Messené 
was its more usual name among the Greeks. It was 
originally a town of the Siceli, and was called Zan- 
clé, or a sickle, on account of the shape of its har- 
bour, which is formed by a singular curve of sand 
and shells. It was first colonized by Chalcidians, 
and was afterwards seized by Samians, who had 
come to Sicily after the capture of Miletus by the 
Persians (B.C. 494). The Samians were shortly af- 
terwards driven out of Zanclé by Anaxilas, who 
changed the name of the town into Messana or 


| Messené, both because he was himself a Messeni- 


| the hands of Agathocles. 


an and because he transferred to the place a body 
of Messenians from Rhegium. In B.c. 396 it was 
taken and destroyed by the Carthaginians, but 
was rebuilt by Dionysius. It afterwards fell into 
Among the mercenaries 
of this tyrant were a number of Mamertini, an 
Oscan people from Campania, who had been sent 
from home, under the protection of the god Ma- 
mers, or Mars, to seek their fortune in other lands. 
These Mamertini were quartered in Messana; and 
after the death of Agathocles (B.c. 282) they made 
themselves masters of the town, killed the male 
inhabitants, and took possession of their wives, 
their children, and their property. The town was 
now called MAMERTINA, and the inhabitants Mam- 
ertini; but its ancient name of Messana continued 
to be in more general use. The new inhabitants 
could not lay aside their old predatory habits, and 
in consequence became involved in a war with 
Hieron of Syracuse, who would probably have 
conquered the town had not the Carthaginians 
come in to the aid of the Mamertini, and, under 
the pretext of assisting them, taken possession of 
their citadel. The Mamertini had at the same 
time applied to the Romans for help, who gladly 
availed themselves of the opportunity to obtain a 
footing in Sicily. Thus Messana was the imme- 
diate cause of the First Punic War, 264. The 
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Mamertini expelled the Carthaginian garrison, 
and received the Romans, in whose power Mes- 
sana remained till the latest times. See Siefert, 
Zankle- Messana (1854); and Axt, Topographie v. 
Messana (1887). 


Messapia (Meocaria). 
labria (q. V.). 

Messapii (Mecoamoi). A name given to the 
early inhabitants of southeastern Italy, often re- 
garded as the earliest historical inhabitants of the 
peninsula. They are the same as the lapyges or 
Iapygii, and are also loosely described as Pencetii, 
Dauni, Bruttii, Sallentini, Paediculi, ete. They 
perhaps represent an early migration from Hellas 
into Italy, though the remains of their language 
contained in a comparatively few inscriptions show 
that they were not Greeks proper. Scholars gen- 
erally hold them to have been of the same stock 
as the Illyrians (Albanians). ‘Their inscriptions 
have not been deciphered. The most noticeable 
features of their language appear to have been the 
genitive endings -aihi and -ihi (Skt. -asya, Gk. -ovo), 
the use of the aspirated consonants, and the avoid- 
ance of final mand t. See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 
i. pp. 31-33 (Amer. ed.); id. Unteritalische Dialekte 
(1850); Nissen, [talische Landeskunde, vol. 1. (1883) : 
Deecke in the Lheinisches Museum, vols. xxxvi., 
XXXVili., and xl.; and the articles INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES; ITALIA. 


The Greek name of Ca- 


Messenia (Meconvia). A country in Pelopon- 
nesus, bounded on the east by Laconia, from which 
it was separated by Mount Taygetus, on the north 
by Elis and Arcadia, and on the south and west by 
the sea. In the Homeric times the western part 
of the country belonged to the Neleid princes of 
Pylos, of whom Nestor was the most celebrated ; 
and the eastern to the Lacedaemonian monarchy. 
On the conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, 
Messenia fell to the share of Cresphontes, who be- 
came king of the whole country. Messenia was 
more fertile than Laconia; and the Spartans soon 
coveted the territory of their brother-Dorians; 
and thus war broke out between the two people. 
The First Messenian War lasted twenty years, B.C. 
743-723; and notwithstanding the gallant resist- 
ance of the Messenian king, Aristodemus, the Mes- 
senians were obliged to submit to the Spartans 
after the capture of their fortress Ithomé. (See 
ARISTODEMUS.) After bearing the yoke thirty- 
eight years, the Messenians again took up arms 
under their heroic leader, Aristomenes (q. v.), The 
Second Messenian War lasted seventeen years, 
B.C. 685-668, and terminated with the conquest 
of Ira and the complete subjugation of the coun- 
try. Most of the Messenians emigrated to for- 
eign countries, and those who remained behind 
were reduced to the condition of Helots or serfs. 
In this state they remained till 464, when the 
Messenians and other Helots took advantage of 
the devastation occasioned by the great earth- 
quake at Sparta to rise against their oppressors. 
This Third Messenian War lasted ten years (464— 
455), and ended by the Messenians surrendering 
Ithome to the Spartans on condition of being al- 
lowed a free departure from Peloponnesus. When 
the supremacy of Sparta was overthrown by the 
battle of Leuctra, Epaminondas collected the Mes- 
senian exiles, and founded the town of Messené 
(B.C. 369), at the foot of Mount Ithomé, which 
formed the acropolis of the city. Messené was 
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made the capital of the country. Messenia was 
never again subdued by the Spartans, and it main- 
tained its independence till the conquest of the 
Achaeans and the rest of Greece by the Romans 
(B.C. 146). See Niese, Die dlteste Geschichte Messe- 
niens (1891). 

Méstra (Myorpa). Daughter of Erysichthon 
(q. v.). She supported her famished father by 
employing the power to change herself into any 
form she pleased, the gift of her lover Poseidon. 
She let herself be sold in various forms, and then 
always returned to her father (Ovid, Met. viii. 738- 
878). 

Meta. The columns at the upper and lower 
end of the Roman Circus, round which the com- 
petitors usually had to drive seven times. See 
CIRCUS. : 

Meta Sudans. The name given to the partly 
restored brick interior of a beautiful fountain 
erected by the emperor Domitian near the Colos- 
seum at Rome. It is shown in the illustration on 
p. 73. It was originally a tall marble cone spout- 
ing water from the top and from several jets below 
(Sext. Ruf. De Reg. Urb. 4). 

Metabus. A chief of the Volsci, father of Ca- 
milla (q. v.). 

Metageitnia (uerayeirvia). An Athenian festival 
in honour of Apollo (q. v.). 

Metageitnion (Merayeirviay). The second Attic 
month, nearly equivalent to our August. See CaL- 
ENDARIUM. 

Metal, Artistic Work in. See CaErLATURA; 
TOREUTICA. 

Metallum (pérad\Aov). In Greek, a mine; in 
Latin, either a mine or a metal. 

It is the purpose of this article to give a brief 
list of the metals known and used in antiquity, 
and of the working of mines. 

I. Merats, 

(a) Gold. 

(b) Silver. 

(c) Copper. See AES. 

(d) Brass. See ORICHALCUM. 

(e) Electrum or gold alloyed with silver; “ white 
gold.” See ELECTRUM. 

(f) Iron (cidnpos, ferrum). Iron is one of the 
latest metals to come into use owing to the diffi- 
culty of working it (Hesiod, 150); but it had begun 
to be employed in the Homeric Age (JI. xviii. 34) 
for swords and also for ploughshares, though bronze 
was much commoner. In Hesiod’s Shield of Her- 
acles hot iron is plunged into water to harden it. 
By the time of Croesus (i, e. the sixth century B.C.) 
iron had supplanted bronze for weapons (Herod. 
i, 67; Pausan. iii. 3, 6). Pliny (H. N. xiv. 139) im- 
plies that the Romans used iron in the time of 
Porsena; and in the early Gallic invasions the 
Roman weapons of iron were a source of superiority 
over the Gauls, whose weapons were easily bent. 
Later, in the first century B.c., the Cimbri who in- 
vaded Italy had swords, javelins, and even corselets 
of iron, according to Plutarch. In Greece, Cyprus 
and the cities of Chalcis and Lacedemon were cel- 
ebrated for their iron ware; but external nations 
like the Chalybes of Pontus surpassed the best 
work of the Hellenic smiths (Xen. Anab. v. 5, 1). 
Iron was sometimes used in art, as we learn that 
Aecon made an iron statue of Heracles. The peo- 
ple of Sparta (q. v.) and of Byzantium used iron in 
their coinage (Pollux, ix. 78). 


See AURUM. 
See ARGENTUM. 


* METALLUM 


(g) Lead (udAuvBdos, plumbum nigrum). Being 
easy to work, lead was much employed in ancient 
times, especially for coffins, water-pipes, etc. It 
was recognized also in ancient medicine. See 
Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 156 foll., for a full account. 

(h) Tin (kaocirepos, plumbum album). Tin was 
very widely used and is found employed in the 
Homeric Age in the adornment of arms. Herod- 
otus (iii, 115) speaks of it as produced in the isl- 
ands of the Western Sea, the Cassiterides, perhaps 
the Scilly Isles (see CAssITERIDES ); Diodorus 
mentions the coast of Britain as its source; while 
Pliny (H. N. xxxiv. 156) says that it came from 
Spain. It is probable that the Phenicians were 
the principal purveyors and importers of it. The 
name kaccirepos suggests the Sanskrit kastira, so 
that it may first of all have been brought from 
India. : 

(i) Stannum, an alloy of silver with lead, used 
for plating bronze (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 159). 

(j) Mereury or quicksilver (ddpapyvpos, argentum 
vivum) was produced by the ancients from cinna- 
bar and used in gold-mining (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 
97). 

(k) Zine. Zine is not specifically mentioned in 
the ancient writings, but was known to the Ro- 
mans at any rate, for an analysis of Roman coins 
shows its presence to a considerable extent (Momm- 
sen, Rémisches Miinzwesen, p. 763). 

(1) Nickel, a metal also not named, but found in 
the coins of some of the Greek kings of India in 
the third century B.c. ( Numismatic Chronicle for 
1868, p. 305). 

Il. Mryinc. Information re- 
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The wife of Celeus, and 
See CELEUS. 


Metapontium (Merarévriov) and Metapontum. 
A celebrated Greek city in Lucania, and on the 
Tarentine gulf, originally called Metabum (Méra- 
Pov). It was founded by the Greeks at an early 
period, was afterwards destroyed by the Samnites, 
and was repeopled by a colony of Achaeans. It 
fell into the hands of the Romans with the other 
Greek cities in the south of Italy in the war against 
Pyrrhus; but it revolted to Hannibal after the 
battle of Cannae (Livy, xxii. 61), and soon after 
disappears from history. Pythagoras died at Meta- 
pontium, whither he had transferred his school. 


Metatores. See Castra. 


Metaulos (écavdos ). 
house. See Domus. 


Metaurum. See METAURUS (2). 


Metanira (Merdvecpa). 
mother of Triptolemus. 


The inner door of a 


Metaurus. (1) Now Metaro; a small river in 
Umbria, flowing into the Adriatic Sea, memorable 
by the defeat and death of Hasdrubal, the brother 
of Hannibal, on its banks, B.c. 207. (2) Now Mar- 
ro; a river on the eastern coast of Bruttium, at 
whose mouth was the town of Metaurum. 


Metella, Carciiia. (1) The daughter of L. Me- 
tellus Dalmaticus, consul B.c.119. She was first 
married to M. Aemilius Scaurus, consul in 115, and 
afterwards to the dictator Sulla, who avenged 
upon Athens an affront put upon her by the 
Athenians (Plut. Sulla, 6, 13, 22, 35). She fell ill 
in 81, during the celebration of Sulla’s triumphal 


hi, 


garding the ancient mines is 


scanty, the chief authorities deal- 


ing only with the lead and silver 


mines of Attica and the gold and 


silver mines of Spain. The most 


satisfactory source is Xenophon’s 
treatise De Vectigalibus (iv. 2), 
which deals with the Attic mines. 
The mines had shafts and adits. 
The ores were smelted with char- 
coal (dv@paxes). Fuller explana- 
tions regarding the Roman mines 


are given by Pliny (H. N. xxxiii.), 
Diodorus Siculus (vy. 36), and 
Strabo (iii. pp. 146 foll.). Shafts, 
galleries, pumps, cross - drains, 
etc., were elaborate and scientific. 
In Spain gold was obtained in 
large quantities by washing, as in 
modern placer mining; while gold 


found in nuggets was refined by 
being first treated with an astrin- 
gent and afterwards by heat. 

In Greece the mines were the property of the 
State, which leased them for various terms, but 
only to citizens and igoredcis. The labour was 
performed by slaves. Under the Roman Republic 
mines were private property, but under the Empire 
were worked for the emperor and yielded a con- 
siderable revenue to the fiscus. (See FIscus.). 
The workmen were usually slaves, criminals, or 
soldiers. 

See the essay by Boeckh given as an appendix 
to his Public Economy of Athens ; Lenz, Mineralogie 
der alten Griechen und Rémer (1861); Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung, ii. 252 foll.; and the article VEc- 


TIGALIA. 


Tomb of Caecilia Metella, on the Appian Way. 


feast; and as her recovery was hopeless, Sulla for 
religious reasons sent her a bill of divorce, and 
had her removed from his house, but honoured her 
| memory with a splendid funeral. (2) The daugh- 
‘ter of Metellus Creticus, and daughter-in-law of 
Crassus, the triumvir. In her memory, the mag- 
nificent tomb on the Appian Way was erected. 
Metellus. A distinguished plebeian family of 
the Caecilia gens at Rome. (1) L. Carcitrus Mr- 
| TELLUS, consul B.C. 251, carried on the war in Sicily 
‘against the Carthaginians. In the following year 
/he gained a great victory at Panormus over Has- 
drubal, the Carthaginian general. The elephants 
| which he took in this battle were exhibited in his 
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triumph at Rome. Metellus was consul a second 
time in 249, and was elected pontifex maximus in 
943, and held this dignity for twenty-two years. 
He must, therefore, have died shortly before the 


Coin of Caecilius Metellus, referring to the Battle of Panormus. 


commencement of the Second Punie War. In 241 
he rescued the Palladium when the Temple of Ves- 
ta was on fire, but lost his sight in consequence. 
He was dictator in 224 for the purpose of holding 
the comitia. (2) Q. CamciLiIus METELLUS, son of 
the preceding, was plebeian aedile B.c. 209; curule 
acdile 208; served in the army of the consul Clau- 
dius Nero 207, and was one of the legates sent to 
Rome to convey the joyful news of the defeat and 
death of Hasdrubal; and was consul with L. Ve- 
turius Philo, 206. In his consulship he and his 
colleague carried on the war against Hannibal in 
Bruttium, where he remained as proconsul during 
the following year. In 205 he was dictator for 
the purpose of holding the comitia. Metellus sur- 
vived the Second Punic War many years, and was 
employed in several public commissions. (3) Q. 
CaxEcILiIus MrETELLUS MacEponicus, son of the 
last, was praetor in B.C. 148, and carried on war in 
Macedonia against the usurper Andriscus, whom 
he defeated and took prisoner. He next turned 
his arms against the Achaeans, whom he defeated 
at the beginning of 146. On his return to Rome 
in 146, he triumphed, and received the surname of 
Macedonicus. Metellus was consul in 143, and re- 
ceived the province of Nearer Spain, where he car- 
ried on the war with success for two years against 
the Celtiberi. He was succeeded by Q. Pompeius 
in 141. Metellus was censor 131. He died 115, full 
of years and honours. He is frequently quoted by 
the ancient writers as an extraordinary instance 
of human felicity. He had filled all the highest 
offices of the State with reputation and glory, 
and was carried to the funeral pile by four sons, 
three of whom had obtained the consulship in his 
lifetime, while the fourth was a candidate for the 
office at the time of his death. (4). L. Canciiius 
METELLUS CALVUS, brother of the last, consul B.c. 
142. (5) Q. Cancitrus MrreLLus BALBAnRIcUs, eld- 
est son of No. 3 was consul B.c. 123, when he snb- 
dued the inhabitants of the Balearic Islands, and 
received in consequence the surname of Baleari- 
cus. He was censor B.C. 120. (6) L. CAnciLius Mr- 
TELLUS DIADEMATUS, second son of No.3, has been 
frequently confounded with Metellus Dalmaticus, 
consul B.C, 119. Metellus Diadematus received 
the latter name from his wearing for a long time 
a bandage round his forehead, in consequence of an 
ulcer. He was consul B.c. 117. (7) M. Carcrirus 
METELLUS, third son of No. 3, was consul B.c. 115, 
the year in which his father died. In 114 he was 
sent into Sardinia as proconsul, and suppressed an 
insurrection in the island, in consequence of which 
he obtained a triumph iv B.c. 113 on the same day 
as his brother Caprarius. (8) C. CAncrtrus MErer- 
Lus Caprarius, fourth son of No. 3. The origin 
of his surname is quite uncertain. He was consul 
B.C. 113, and carried on war in Macedonia against 
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the Thracians, whom he subdued. He obtained a 
triumph in consequence in the same year and on 
the same day with his brother Marcus. He was 
censor B.C. 102 with his cousin Metellus Numidicus. 
(9) L. CaeciLtius METELLUS DaLmaricos, elder son 
of No. 4, and frequently confounded, as has been 
already remarked, with Diadematus, was consul 
B.C. 119, when he subdued the Dalmatians, and ob- 
tained in consequence the surname Dalmaticus. He 
was censor with Cn. Domitius Ahenobarbus in 115; 
and he was also pontifex maximus. He was alive 
in 100, when he is mentioned as one of the sena- 
tors of high rank who took up arms against Satur- 
ninus. (10) Q. Carcitrus MeTELLUS NUMIDICUS, 
younger son of No. 4, was one of the most distin- 
guished members of his family. The character of 
Metellus stood very high among his contempora- 
ries; in an age of growing corruption, his personal 
integrity remained unsullied; and he was distin- 
guished for his abilities in war and peace. He 
was one of the chief leaders of the aristocratic 
party at Rome. He was consul B.c. 109, and car- 
ried on the war against Ingurtba in Numidia with 
great success. (See IuGURTHA.) He remained in 
Numidia during the following year as proconsul; 
but as he was unable to bring the war to a conclu- 
sion, his legate C. Marius industriously cireulated 
reports in the camp and the city that Metellus de- 
signedly protracted the war for the purpose of 
continuing in the command. These rumours had 
the desired effect. Marius was raised to the con- 
sulship, Numidia was assigned to him as his proy- 
ince, and Metellus saw the credit of finishing the 
war snatched from his grasp. (See Marius.) On 
his return to Rome in 107 he was received with 
the greatest honour. He celebrated a splendid 
triumph, and received the surname of Numidicus. 
In 102 he was censor with his cousin Metellus Ca- 
prarius. In 100 the tribune Saturninus and Marius 
resolved to ruin Metellus. Saturninus proposed 
an agrarian law, to which he added the clause that 
the Senate should swear obedience to it within five 
days after its enactment, and that whosoever should 
refuse to do so should be expelled from the Senate 
and pay a heavy fine. Metellus refused to take 
the oath, and was therefore expelled from the 
Senate; but Saturninus, not content with this, 
brought forward a bill to punish him with exile. 
The friends of Metellus were ready to take up 
arms in his defence; but Metellus quitted the 
city and retired to Rhodes, where he bore his mis- 
fortune with great calmness. He was, however, 
recalled to Rome in the following year (99) on the 
proposition of the tribune Q. Calidius. The ora- 
tious of Metellus are spoken of with praise by 
Cicero, and they continued to be read with admi- 
ration in the time of Fronto. (11) Q. Carcinius 
MrTELLUS NrEpos, son of Balearicus and grandson 
of Macedonicus, appears to have received the sur- 
name of Nepos because he was the eldest grand- 
son of the latter. Metellus Nepos exerted himself 
in obtaining the recall of his kinsman Metellus 
Numidicus from banishment in B.c. 99, and was 
consul in 98 with T. Didius. In this year the two 
consuls carried the lex Caeeilia Didia. (12) Q. Can- 
cinius METeLius Prius, son of Numidieus, received 
the surname of Pius on account of the love which 
he displayed for his father when he besonght the 
people to recall him from banishment in B.c, 99, 
He was praetor B.C. 89, and was one of the command- 
ers in the Marsic or Social War. He was still in 
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arms in 87, prosecuting the war against the Sam- 
nites, when Marius landed in Italy and joined the 
consul Cinna. The Senate, in alarm, summoned 
Metellus to Rome; but as he was unable to defend 
the city against Marius and Cinna, he crossed over 
to Africa. After remaining in Africa three years, 
he returned to Italy and joined Sulla, who also re- 
turned to Italy in 83. In the war which followed 
against the Marian party, Metellus was one of the 
most successful of Sulla’s generals, and gained 
several important victories both in Umbria and 
in Cisalpine Gaul. In 80 Metellus was consul 
with Sulla himself; and in the following year (79) 
he went as proconsul into Spain, in order to prose- 
cute the war against Sertorius, who adhered to 
the Marian party. Here he remained for the next 
eight years, and found it so difticult to obtain any 
advantages over Sertorius that the Senate sent 
Pompey to his assistance with proconsular pow- 
er and another army. Sertorius, however, was a 
match for them both, and would probably have 
continued to defy all the efforts of Metellus and 
Pompey if he had not been murdered by Perperna 
and his friends in 72. 
was pontifex maximus, and, as he was succeeded 
in this dignity by Inlius Caesar in 63, he must 
have died either in this year or at the end of the 
preceding. (13) Q Carcitius METELLUS CELER, 
elder son of Nepos. In B.c. 66 he served as legate 
in the army of Pompey in Asia; and was praetor 
in 63, the year in which Cicero was consul. 
ing his year of office he afforded warm and 
efficient support to the aristocratic party. He 
prevented the condemnation of C. Rabirius by re- 
moving the military flag from the Ianiculum. He 
coéperated with Cicero in opposing the schemes 
of Catiline; and, when the latter left the city to 


charge of the Picentine and Senonian districts. 


By blocking up the passes he prevented Catiline | 


from crossing the Apennines and penetrating into 
Gaul, and thus compelled him to turn round and 
face Antoninus, who was marching against him 
from Etruria. In the following year, 62, Metellus 
went with the title of proconsul into the province 
of Cisalpine Gaul, which Cicero had relinquished 
because he was unwilling to leave the city. In 
60 Metellus was consul with L. Afranius, and op- 
posed all the efforts of his colleague to obtain the 
ratification of Pompey’s acts in Asia and an as- 
signment of lands for his soldiers. He died in 59, 
and it was suspected that he had been poisoned 
by his wife Clodia, with whom he lived on the 
most unhappy terms, and who was a woman of 
the utmost profligacy. (14) Q. CarciLius METEL- 
Lus NEPOs, younger son of the elder Nepos (No. 11). 
He served as legate of Pompey in the war against 
the pirates and in Asia from B.c. 67 to 64, He re- 
turned to Rome in 63 in order to become a can- 
didate for the tribunate, that he might thereby 
favour the views of Pompey. His election was 
opposed by the aristocracy, but withont snccess. 
His year of office was a stormy one. One of his 
first acts in entering upon his office on the 19th of 
December, 63, was a violent attack upon Cicero. 
He maintained that the man who had condemned 
Roman citizens without a hearing onght not to be 
heard himself, and accordingly prevented Cicero 
from addressing the people on the last day of his 
consulship, and only allowed him to take the usual 


oath, whereupon Cicero swore that-he had saved | 
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(See SERTORIUsS.) Metellus | 


Dur- | 


make war upon the Republic, Metellus had the | lost an eye at the siege of the place. 
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the State. In the following year (62) Metellus 
brought forward a bill to summon Pompey, with 
his army, to Rome, in order to restore peace; but 
on the day on which the bill was to be read, the 
two parties came to open blows; and Metellus 
was obliged to take to flight. He repaired to 
Pompey, with whom he returned to Rome in 61. 
He was praetor in 60, and consul in 57 with P. 
Lentulus Spinther. Notwithstanding his previous 
enmity with Cicero, he did not oppose his recall 
from exile. In 56 Metellus administered the prov- 
ince of Nearer Spain, where he carried on war 
against the Vaceaei. He diedin55. Metellus did 
not adhere strictly to the political principles of 
his family. He did not support the aristocracy, 
like his brother; nor, on the other hand, can he 
be said to have been the leader of the democracy. 
He was rather the faithful henchman of Pompey, 
opposing or supporting Cicero as his master re- 
quired, (15) L. Cancitrus METELLUS CRETIcus, 
tribune of the people in B.c. 49 and a supporter 
of the aristocracy. At the outbreak of the Civil 
War he did not leave the city when Pompey fled, 
but remained and opposed Caesar, who demanded 
possession of the sacred treasury. Metellus yielded 
only on compulsion (Plut. Caes., Pomp.; Caes. B. C. 
1, 3a). 
Methana. See METHONE (3). 


Metharmé (Me6apuy). A daughter of King 
Pygmalion and wife of Cinyras (q. v.). 

Methoné (Medern). (1) A town at the south- 
west corner of Messenia, with an excellent har- 
bour, protected from the sea by a reef of rocks, of 
which the largest was called Mothon. (2) A town 
in Macedonia on the Thermaic Gulf, founded by 
the Eretrians, and celebrated-from Philip having 
(3) Or Mr- 
THANA, an ancient town in Argolis, situated on a 
peninsula of the same name, opposite the island of 
Aegina. 

Meth6ra (Méopa). Matra, the sacred city of 
Krishna; a city of India on the river Iomanes 
(Jumna). It was the seat of the Indian god whom 
the Greeks identified with Heracles (Arrian, Ind. 
8). 

Methydrium (MeOvdpuor). 
Arcadia (Thue. v. 58). 

Methymna (Mydupva and Médupra, the first 
form being the better). The second city of Lesbos, 
standing at the northern extremity of the island. 
It was the birthplace of the poet Arion and of 
the historian Hellanicus. The celebrated Lesbian 
wine grew in its neighbourhood. In the Pelopon- 
nesian war it remained faithful to Athens, even 
during the great Lesbian revolt (see MITYLEN®) ; 
afterwards it was sacked by the Spartans (B.C. 
406), and never recovered its former prosperity. 

Metidché (Mnriéyn). See MENIPPE; ORION. 

Metion (Mnriov). The son of Erechtheus and 
Praxithea and husband of Alcippé. His sons, the 
Metionidae, expelled their cousin Pandion (q. v.) 
from Athens, of which be was king, but were 
themselves afterwards expelled by his sons (Apol- 
lod. iii. 15; Pausan. i. 5, 3). 

Metis (Myris, “counsel”), A daughter of Ocea- 
nus, first wife of Zeus, by whom she was devoured, 
as he feared she would bear a son mightier than 
himself; whereupon Athené (q. v.) sprang from the 
head of the god. See ATHENE. 


A town of central 
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Metius. See METTIUS. 

Métoeci (érovxor). The name given at Athens 
to aliens (other than slaves) resident in Attica. 
When the State was most flourishing, they num- 
bered 10,000 adult men (B.C. 309). The favour- 
able position of Athens for commerce and the rich 
opportunities for carrying on trade and for selling 
merchandise induced both Greeks and 
barbarians to settle there. The Athe- 
nians besides had the reputation 
among the Greeks of being friendly 
towards foreigners. For the legal pro- 
tection granted them by the State, 
they paid a sum of twelve drachmae 
($2) annually for each man, and half 
as much for each independent wom- 
an; and they had to choose a pa- 
tron (mpoorarns) to conduct their 
dealings with the State in all pub- 


lic and private affairs —e. g. the 
bringing of an action. Whoever 


failed to do the one or the other was 
summoned before a law court, and, 
if guilty, sold as a slave. They were 
prohibited from marrying citizens 
and from obtaining landed property ; 
but they could follow any trade they 
pleased, on payment of a tax (ero/- 
kuov). They also had to pay the ex- 
traordinary taxes for war (eiaopat 
and Nerroupyiac), and were obliged to’ 
serve either in the fleet or in the 
army; they might be hoplites, but 
not knights. At festivals (e. g. the 
Panathenaea) it was their duty to 
follow the processions, carrying sun- 
shades, pitchers, and bowls or trays 
filled with honey or cakes. A decree of the people 
could, in return for special services, confer on them 
the icoréAeva, Which placed them on a level with 
the citizens with regard to liturgies, or public 
burdens, freed them from the necessity of having a 
patron or paying a tax for protection, and gave 
them the right of holding property in land and of 
transacting business with the people or the an- 
thorities without an intermediary; but even this 
privileged class did not possess the active rights 
of a citizen. 

Resident aliens were found in most other cities 
and States besides Athens. (See the list given by 
Schenkl in the Wiener Studien for 1880, ii. pp. 163 
foll.) At Sparta, however, they were not allowed 
to settle (Xen. Resp. Lac. xiv. 4), and so, possibly, 
Apollonia (Ael. V. H. xiii. 16). 


Meton (Méroy). A Greek astronomer of Ath- 
ens, who instituted in B.C, 432 the cycle of nineteen 
years called after him; it was intended to recon- 
cile the lunar and the solar year: 235 lunar months 
of 29 or 30 days (on an average 2924) = 19 solar 
years of 365.3, days. ‘This cycle was not adopted 
at Athens till much later, probably in B.c. 330. 
(See CALENDARIUM.) He is said to have feigned 
insanity in order to avoid going on the ill-fated 
Sicilian expedition in the Peloponnesian War 
(Diod. xii. 36). 

Metépae (perdmai, Vitruv. iv. 2, § 43 literally, 
“interstices between two beam-ends”). A name 
given in Dorie architecture to the spaces between 
the triglyphs (q. v.) in the frieze. They were orig- 
inally left open. Thus, Orestes manages to make 
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his way into the Tauric temple of Artemis through 
one of these openings (Eurip. Iph. 7.113). They 
were afterwards filled with panels of wood, which 
were in course of time superseded by plain slabs 
of marble, as in the temples at Paestum, etc. 
These slabs were sometimes slightly ornamented 
with a round shield in low relief, as in the frieze 


“A Metopé from the Cella of the Great 


Temple of Olympia. Nymph, 
Heracles, and Atlas. 
¥ of the temple of Zeus at Olympia. More 


frequently they were filled with figures in 
relief, as in those of Selinus (see ScuLPT- 
URE), and of the Theseum and the Par- 
thenon (q. v.). The term is also applied 
to similarly sculptured slabs not placed 
between the triglyphs, but on the wall of the cella, 
as in the temple of Zeus at Olympia. See OLym- 
PIA, 


MetoposcSpus (yetrwmockdros). A physiogno- 
mist; one who told fortunes by studying the face 
(Suet. Tit. 2). 

Metragyrti. 


The vagrant begging priests of 
Rhea (q. v.). 


See AGYRTI. 


Metretes (jerpyrjs), or amphdra metrétes. 
The largest liquid measure of the Greeks, a little 
less than nine gallons. Its chief subdivisions were 
the Greek yots (p15), E€o7ns (xy), kordAn (qiy), Kva- 
Gos (z4q). The name is also given to a large earth- 
enware vessel for oil (Cato, R. R. 100), 


Metrodorus (Myrpddwpos). A name of several 
Greek philosophers, the most important of whom 
was a native of Lampsacus or Athens, an Epicure- 
an philosopher, and the most distinguished of the 
disciples of Epicurus, with whom he lived on terms 
of the closest friendship. He died 277, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, seven years before Epicurus 
who would have appointed him his suecessor had 
he survived him. The philosophy of Metrodorus 
appears to have been of a more grossly sensual 
kind than that of Epicurus. Perfect happiness he 
made to consist in having a well-constituted body. 
He found fault with his brother Timocrates for not 
admitting that the stomach was the test and meas- 
ure of every thing that pertained to a happy life. 
He was the author of several works, quoted by the 
ancient writers. 

Another Metrodorus, of Scepsis, was raised to a 
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Metrodorus, the Epicurean. 


position of great influence and trust by Mithridates 
Eupator, being appointed supreme judge without 
appeal even to the king. Subsequently he was 
led to abandon his allegiance, when sent by Mith- 
ridates on an embassy to Tigranes, king of Arme- 
nia. Tigranes sent him back to Mithridates, but 
he died on the road. According to some accounts 
he was despatched by order of the king; accord- 
ing to others he died of disease. In consequence 
of his hostility to the Romans he was surnamed 
“the Roman-hater” (Cic. De Orat. ii. 88, 360; 
Strabo, p. 609). 

Metronémi (uerpovduor). Officers chosen by lot 
from among the Athenian police and assigned to 
the duty of seeing that proper weights and meas- 
ures were used in the market. They also prose- 
cuted those whom they found using false measures. 
They were probably ten in number, one from each 
tribe. Their subordinates were called pro- 
metretae. See Schémann, Antiquities of 
Greece, pp. 416, 420. 

Metroon (yu Tpéov). The temple of the 
Mother of the Gods in Athens, in which the 
public archives were kept in charge of the 
president of the Boulé. See Curtius, Das 
Metron in Athen (1868). 

Metropdlis (pyrporodks ). The mother 
State. A name given to a city or State in 
relation to its colonies. Thus, Athens was 
the metropolis of the Ionians, Meropé of the 
Aethiopians, Corinth of the Corcyraeans, etc. 
Ses COLONIA. 

Metropolis (Myrporodis). A town of 
Thessaly in Histiaeotis, near the Peneus, 
and between Gomphi and Pharsalus. There 
were several other cities of this name, one 
in Phrygia, one in Lydia, and one in Acar- 
nania. 

Mettius or Metius. (1) Curtius. See 
Curtius. (2) FUFFETIUS, dictator of Alba, 
and torn asunder by chariots driven in op- 
posite directions by order of Tullus Hostilius, 
third king of Rome, on account of his treach- 
ery towards the Romans (Livy, i. 23-28). 
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Metulum. The chief town of the Iapydes in 
Mlyricum, situated on the twin peaks of a high 
mountain, Here the emperor Augustus nearly lost 
his life in reducing the place (Dio Cass, xlix. 35). 


Mevania. The modern Beragna; an ancient 
city in the interior of Umbria on the river Tinea, 
situated in a fertile country, and celebrated for its 
breed of beautiful white oxen. According to some 
accounts, Propertius was a native of this place 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 173), 


Mezentius (Mecéytios) or Medientius. A king 
of Caeré in Etruria. He aided Turnus of Ardea 
against Aeneas, but was killed in battle by the 
latter or by his son Ascanius (Verg. Aen. viii. 480; 
x. 689, 785, 800). Dionysius, however, relates that 
Mezentius finally concluded a peace with Ascanius 
and became his ally (Dionys. i. 64). Still another 
tradition states that Mezentius demanded of the 
Latini the produce of their vineyards, but that 
they vowed the firstfruits to Iupiter and thereby 
won the victory (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 45). See Momm- 
sen, Hist. of Rome, i. 173 (Amer. ed.). 


Micare Digitis. To play a game that was pop- 
ular among the Romans, and still survives in mod- 
ern Italy under the name morra (in French, la 
mourre). It is also mentioned by Aristotle (De 
Insomn. 2), but seems not to have been very com- 
mon in Greece. It was played by two persons, 
who simultaneously held up their right hands 
with one, more than one, or none of the fingers 
extended. At the same time each called out a 
number which represented his guess at the sum of 
all the fingers extended by both players. The 
correct guesser, of course, won; or, as sometimes 
played, the one whose successful guesses first 
amounted to five in number was the winner (No- 
nius, xxxiii. 77). A proverbial expression for a 
thoroughly honest man describes him as one with 
whom you would be willing to play morra in the 
dark (quicum in tenebris mices, Cic. De Off. iii. 19; 
Petron. 44). The game was the modern equiva- 
lent of throwing dice or matching coins. See 
Marquardt, Privatleben, 836. 


(Baumeister. ) 


Game of Morra. 


MICIPSA 


Micipsa (MixiWas). A king of Numidia, the 
eldest of the sons of Masinissa (q. v.), on whose 
death (B.C. 148) Scipio divided the supreme power 
between Micipsa and his two brothers, Gulussa 
and Mastanabal. Tbe death of his brothers soon 
made him sole monarch of Numidia, which he 
ruled mildly and with wisdom until his death 
(Sall. Zug. 5-11; Florus, iii. 2). He died B.c. 118, 
leaving two sons, Adherbal and Hiempsal. See 
TUGURTHA. 

Micon (Mikwy). An Athenian painter, who 
flourished about B.c. 460. He was also 
known as a sculptor (Pausan. vi. 6, 1). 


Midaéum (Middevoy). <A city of 
Phrygia Epictetus where Sex. Pom- 
peius was captured by the troops of 
Antony, B.C. 35 (Dio Cass. xlix. 18). 


Midas (Midas). The son of Gordius ¢' 
and Cybelé. He was the wealthy but 
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ears into those of an ass. Midas contrived to con- 
ceal them under his Phrygian cap, but the servant 
who used to cut his hair discovered them. The 
secret so much harassed this man that, as he dared 
not betray it to a human being, he dug a hole in 
the earth, and whispered into it, “ King Midas has 
ass’s ears.” He then filled the hole up again, and 
his mind was relieved. But on the same spot a 
reed grew up, which in its whispers betrayed the 
secret. Midas is said to have killed himself by 
drinking the blood of an ox. (Strabo, p. 61.) 
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effeminate king of Phrygia, a pupil of 
Orpheus, and a great patron of the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. His wealth is al- 
luded to in a story connected with his 
childhood, for it is said that while a 
child, ants carried grains of wheat into 
his mouth to indicate that one day he 
should be the richest of all mortals, 
Midas was introduced into the satyric 
drama of the Greeks, and was repre- 
sented with the ears of a Satyr, which 
were afterwards lengthened into the 
ears of anass. He is said to have built 
the town of Ancyra, and as king of 
Phrygia he is called Berecynthius heros 
(Ovid, Met. xi. 106). 

There are several stories connected 
with Midas, of which the following are the most 
celebrated: Silenus, the companion and teacher of 
Dionysus, had gone astray in a state of intoxication, 
and was caught by country people in the rose-gar- 
dens of Midas. He was bound with wreaths of flow- 
ers and led before the king. These gardens were in | 
Macedonia, near Mount Bermion or Bromion, where 
Midas was king of the Bruges, with whom he after- 
wards emigrated to Asia, where their name was 
changed into Phryges. Midas received Silenus 
kindly; and, after treating him with hospitality, 
he led him back to Dionysus, who allowed Midas 
to ask a favour of him. Midas in his folly desired 
that all things which he touched should be changed 
into gold, The request was granted; but as even 
the food which he touched became gold, he im- 
plored the god to take his favour back. Dionysus 
accordingly ordered him to bathe in the source of 
Pactolus near Mount Tmolus. This bath saved 
Midas, but the river from that time had an abun- 
dance of gold in its sand. 

Midas, who was himself related to the race of 
Satyrs, once had a visit from a Satyr, who indulged 
in all kinds of jokes at the king’s expense. There- 
upon Midas mixed wine in a well; and when the 
Satyr had drunk of it, he fell asleep and was 
caught. This well of Midas was at different times 
assigned to different localities. Xenophon (Anab. 
i. 2, § 13) places it in the neighbourhood of Thym- 
brium and Tyraeum, and Pausanias at Ancyra. 
Once when Pan and Apollo were engaged in a 
musical contest on the flute and lyre, Midas was 
chosen to decide between them. The king decided 


in favour of Pan, whereupon Apollo changed his 
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So-called Tomb of Midas. 


A tomb found at Dogan-lu, in Phrygia, is called 
“the tomb of Midas” from the one legible word, 
MIDAI, upon it. 

Milanion (MeiAavioyr). 
Atalanta (q. v.). 

Miles Gloriosus. ‘The Braggart Soldier.” An 
amusing play of Plantus. See PLAUTUS. 


Milesian Tales. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Miletopdlis (MAnromoXis). (1) A city of Mysia. 
(2) See BORYSTHENES. 

Miletus (MiAnros). The son of Apollo and Aria of 
Crete, who fled from Minos to Asia, where he built 
the city of Miletus. Ovid (Met. ix. 442) calls him ~ 
a son of Apoilo and Deioné, and hence Deionides. 


Milétus (MAnros). (1) One of the greatest cities 
of Asia Minor. It belonged territorially to Caria and 
politically to Ionia, being the southernmost of the 
twelve cities of the Ionian confederacy. The city 
stood upon the southern headland of the Sinus 
Latmicus, opposite to the mouth of the Maeander, 
and possessed four distinet harbours, protected by 
a group of little islands; its territory was rich im 
flocks, and the city was celebrated for its woollen 
fabrics, the Milesia vellera. At avery early period 
it became a great maritime State, and founded 
numerous colonies, especially on the shores of the 
Euxine. Among these were Abydos, Tomi, Ol- 
bia, Cyzicus, and Odessus; and in Egypt, Naucra- 
tis. It was the birthplace of the philosophers 
Thales, Anaximander, and Anaximenes, and of the 
historians Cadmus and Hecataeus. It was the cen- 
tre of the great Ionian revolt against the Persians, 


The faithful lover of 


MILICHUS 


after the suppression of which it was destroyed 
(B.c. 494). (See ARISTAGORAS; HISTIAEUS.) It re- 
covered sufficient importance to oppose a vain re- 
sistance to Alexander the Great, which brought 
upon it asecond ruin. Under the Roman Empire 
it still appears as a place of some consequence. 
The earlier name of Miletus is said to have been 
PITYUSA (Ilirvotca) or ANACTORIA (’Avakropia ). 
See Herod. i. 17-20, 141; vi. 6; Arrian, Anab. 
i, 18; and Rayet and Thomas, Milet et le Golfe 
Latmique (Paris, 1877). (2) A town in Crete on the 
northeastern coast. 

Milichus (MeiAcyos). A river in Achaia flowing 
by the town of Patrae, on whose banks victims 
were in early times sacrificed to Artemis (Pausan. 
vii. 19, 9). 

Milites. See EXERcITUS. 


Milliarium. The Roman milestone, a stone col- 
umn, such as were set up at intervals of a thousand 
(mille) passus =5000 Roman feet, on the military 
roads, partly during the last years of the Republic, 
and regularly since Augustus. They gave in num- 
bers, usually preceded by M.P. (milia 
passuum), the distance from the place 
from which the measurement was 
made, besides its name and those 
of the persons who had construct- 
ed the road or erected the mile- 
stone, and of the emperor in whose 
reign the road had been made. A 
great number of these milestones in 
every part of the Roman Empire has 
been preserved, and also the base of 
the central column of the gilded 
one (milliarium aureum) erected by 
Angustus in the Forum near the tem- 
ple of Saturn, and said to have been 
regarded as the centre of the Empire; 
but this cannot be taken literally, as 
the distances were really measured 
from the city gates (Macer, Dig. 1. 16, 154). It is 
probable that each of the chief cities of the Em- 
pire had its own milliarium. 

Millus. A dog-collar fitted with spikes (Fest. 
s. h. v.)- 

Milo or Milon (MAwyv). (1) Of Crotona, a cele- 
brated athlete, six times victor in wrestling at the 
Olympic Games, and as often at the Pythian. He 
was one of the followers of Pythagoras, and also 
commanded the army which defeated the Sybar- 
ites, B.c.511. Many stories are related of his ex- 
traordinary feats of strength: such as his carrying | 
a heifer four years old on his shoulders through 
the stadium at Olympia, and afterwards eating the 
whole of it in a single day. Passing through a 
forest in his old age, he saw the trunk of a tree 
which had been partially split open by wood-cut- 
ters, and attempted to rend it further, but the 
wood closed upon his hands, and thus held him 
fast, in which state he was attacked and devoured 
by wolves (Gell. xv. 16). (2) Tirus ANNiIUs MILO 
PAPINIANUS, was born at Lanuyium, of which 
place he was in B.C. 53 dictator or chief magistrate. 
‘As tribune of the plebs, B.c. 57, Milo took an active 
part in obtaining Cicero’s recall from exile; and 
from this time he carried on a fierce and memor- 
able contest with P. Clodius. In 53 Milo was can- 
didate for the consulship, and Clodius for the prae- 
torship of the ensuing year. Each of the candi- 
dates kept a gang of gladiators, and there were | 


Milliarium. (Cap- 
itol at Rome; 
originally a 
stone marking 
the first mile 
out of Rome.) 
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frequent combats between the rival ruffians in the 
streets of Rome. At length, on the 20th of Janu- 
ary, 52, Milo and Clodius met apparently by acci- 
dent at Bovillae, on the Appian Way. An affray 
ensued between their followers, in which Clodius 
was slain, At Rome such tumults followed upon 
the burial of Clodius that Pompey was appointed 
sole consul in order to restore order to the State. 
Milo was brought to trial. He was defended by 
Cicero; but was condemned, and went into exile 
at Massilia (Marseilles). The soldiers who lined 
the Forum intimidated Cicero, and he could not 
deliver the oration which he had prepared. Milo 
returned to Italy in 48, in order to support the rev- 
olutionary schemes of the praetor, M. Caelius; but 
he was slain under the walls of an obscure fortress 
in Thurii, Milo, in 57, married Fausta, a daughter 
of the dictator Sulla, a worthless woman with 
whom the historian Sallust carried on an intrigue, 
for which he was soundly beaten by Milo. See 
the articles ClcERO; CLopIus; POMPEIUS. 


Milo, VENUS oF. See APHRODITE. 


Miltiades (MiAriadns). (1) The son of Cypselus. 
He was a man of considerable distinction in Ath- 
ens in the time of Pisistratus. The Doloncians, a 
Thracian tribe dwelling in the Chersonesus, being 
hard pressed in war by the Absinthians, applied to 
the Delphic oracle for advice, and were directed 
to admit a colony led by the man who should be 
the first to entertain them after they left the tem- 
ple. This was Miltiades, who, eager to escape from 


the rule of Pisistratus, gladly took the lead of a 


colony under the sanction of the oracle, and be- 
came tyrant of the Chersonesus, which he fortified 
by a wall built across its isthmus. In a war with 
the people of Lampsacus he was taken prisoner, 
but was set at liberty on the demand of Croesus. 
He died without leaving any children, and his sov- 
ereignty passed into the hands of Stesagoras, the 
son of his half-brother Cimon. Sacrifices and 
games were instituted in his honour, in which no 
Lampsacene was suffered to take part (Herod. vi. 
34, 38, 103). 

(2) The son of Cimon and brother of Stesagoras. 
He became tyrant of the Chersonesus on the death 
of the latter, being sent out by Pisistratus from 
Athens to take possession of the vacant inheri- 
tance. By a stratagem he got the chief men of the 
Chersonesus into his power and threw them into 
prison, and took a force of mercenaries into his 
pay. In order to strengthen his position still more, 
he married Hegesipylé, the daughter of a Thracian 
prince named Olorus. He joined Darius Hystaspis 
on his expedition against the Scythians, and was 
left with the other Greeks in charge of the bridge 
over the Danube. When the appointed time had 
expired, and Darius had not returned, Miltiades 
recommended the Greeks to destroy the bridge 
and leave Darius to his fate. Some time after the 
expedition of Darius, an invoad of the Seythians 
drove Miltiades from his possessions; but after the 
enemy had retired the Doloncians brought him 
back. It appears to have been between this peri- 
od and his withdrawal to Athens, that Miltiades 
conquered and expelled the Pelasgian inhabitants 
of Lemnos and Imbros and subjected the islands 
to the dominion of Attica. Lemnos and Imbros 
belonged to the Persian dominions; and it is prob- 
able that this encroachment on the Persian posses- 
sions was the cause which drew upon Miltiades 


MILVIUS PONS 
the hostility of Darius, and led him to fly from the 
Chersonesus, when the Phoenician fleet approached, 
after the subjugation of Ionia, Miltiades reached | 
Athens in safety, but his eldest son Metiochus fell 
into the hands of the Persians. At Athens Milti- 
ades was arraigned, as being amenable to the pen- 
alties enacted against tyranny, 
but was acquitted. When Attica 
was threatened with invasion 
by the Persians under Datis 
and Artaphernes, Miltiades was 
chosen one of the ten generals. 
Miltiades by his arguments in- 
duced the polemarch Callim- 
achus to give the casting vote 
in favour of risking a battle 
with the enemy, the opinions of 
the ten generals being equally 
divided, Miltiades waited till 
his turn came, and then drew his 
army up in battle array on the 
ever-memorable field of Mar- 
athon. (See Mararuon.) After the defeat of the 
Persians, Miltiades endeavoured to urge the Athe- 
nians to measures of retaliation, and induced them 
to intrust to him an armament of seventy ships, 
without knowing the purpose for which they were 
designed. He proceeded to attack the island of 
Paros, for the purpose of gratifying a private en- 
mity. His attacks, however, were unsuccessful; 
and after receiving a dangerous hurt in the leg, 
while penetrating into a sacred enclosure on some 
superstitious errand, he was compelled to raise the 
siege and return to Athens, where he was im- 
peached by Xanthippus for having deceived the 
people. His wound had turned into a gangrene, 
and, being unable to plead his cause in person, he 
was brought into court on a couch, his brother 
Tisagoras conducting his defence for him. He was 
condemned; but on the ground of his services to 
the State the penalty was commuted to a fine of 
fifty talents, the cost of the equipment of the arm- 
ament. Being unable to pay this, he was thrown 
into prison, where he not long after died of his 
wound. The fine was subsequently paid by his 
son Cimon, See Herod, iv. 1873 vi. 41, 132-136; 
Pausan. i. 15, 3; Nepos, Miltiades. 

Milvius Pons. See Pons; Roma. 

Milyas (MiAvds). A name originally given to 
all Lycia (Herod, i, 173), but afterward restricted 
to the table-land in the north of that country. It 
became a part of the dominions of Eumenes, king 
of Pergamus (Livy, xxxviii. 39), and finally a part 
of the Roman province of Pamphylia. See Lycra. 

Mimallénes (Muaddoves) or Mimallonides. 
The Macedonian name of the Bacchantes, formed 
from the name of Mt. Mimas. 

Mimas (Minas). One of the giants who warred 
against the gods and was slain by a flash of light- 
ning. See GIGANTES; PROCHYTE. 


Mimas (Mipas). A promontory and mountain 
in Ionia, opposite the island of Chios. 


Mimetic Words. 
Mimnermus (Mipveppyos ). A native of Colo- 


MIATIAAHE 
KIMQNOE 
ABHNAIO= 


Miltiades. 


See ONOMATOPOEIA. 
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phon or Smyrna; and creator of the erotic type of 
Greek elegy, an older contemporary of Solon. He 
flourished about B.C. 630-600. He gave his collec- 
tion of love elegies the name of the beautiful flute- 
player Nanno, who on account of his advanced 


MINAS SABBATHA 


age would not return his love. There are only a 
few fragments of his poems left; their chief themes 
are the melancholy complaint of old age abandoned 
by love, the transitoriness of the life of man, and 
the exhortation to enjoy youth, the age of love. 
His language is simple and tender, and the an- 
cients therefore called him “the sweet singer” 
(Avyvaorddns, in Solon’s lines to Mimnermus; 
Bergk’s Poétae Lyrici, Solon, fragm. 20). The re- 
mains of Mimnermus have been separately edited 
by Bach (Leipzig, 1826). . 

Mimus (ios). Literally “imitation” or “ imi- 
tator”; hence applied both to the play and the 
actor. ; 

I. Greek.—A sort of popular composition full 
of slang, dialect, and aphorism, and written in a 
sort of rhythmic prose (Mahafty, Greek Lit. § 240), 
performed as a private comedy. This sort of lit- 
erature in Greece apparently originated with 
Sophron of Syracuse in the fifth century B.c., and 
was written also by his son Xenarchus. Plato the 
comedian was fond of the mime, and is said to 
have kept a copy of Sophron under his pillow. 
He also imitated him. The fragments of Sophron 
were collected by Botzon (1867). See Fuhr, De 
Mimis Graecorum (1860). 

II. Roman.—The Roman mimus was a more or 
less unconventional character-play of every-day 
life acted without masks or buskins. It deals 
more with town life than the Atelanae, which if 
somewhat resembles, and was developed among 
the Latins out of the character-dances that were 
originally performed between the acts at the thea- 
tres or in private houses (Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, 
iv.689). The mimus became very popular at Rome, 
and was finally made a sort of afterpiece (exodium). 
It was acted in front of the curtain (siparium) by 
an actor (also called mimus) who wore no buskins, 
and was hence styled planipes. He also had no 
mask, but wore a sort of harlequin coat of many 
colours (centunculus) and a phallus. The chief char- 
acters were the archimimus, or hero, and the stupidus 
or parasitus, the butt of the hero. The female 
parts were played by women (mimae). Dancing, 
largely of an indecent and suggestive character, 
formed a feature of the mime, and horse-play was 
the rule. (See Mayor on Juv. y. 171.) Contrary 
to the usual rule of the Roman stage, political 
criticism was allowed in the dialogue of the mimes. 
The subjects were very miscellaneous, ranging from 
seduction to ghost-stories. The greatest writer of 
mimes was Pablilius Syrus (q. v.), who was famous 
for the maxims (sententiae) with which he furnish- 
ed his text. Some 500 lines ascribed to him are 
collected by Ribbeck in his Com. Lat. Reliquiae. 
See Patin, Etudes sur la Poésie Latine, ii. 346-365 
(Paris, 1875); Grysar, Der rim. Mimus (1854); and 
Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, vol. ii. 

Mina (ua; Lat. mina). An old Greek weight, 
and a sum of coined money equal to it, the sixtieth 
part of a talent, like whieh it varied in value. The 
weight of the mina (=100 drachmae) was 14 Ib., 


and the intrinsie value of the Attic mina of silver 
was about $16. 


Minaei (Mwaio.). A people dwelling on the 
western coast of Arabia Felix (Pliny; He Wei 
54). } 

Minas Sabbatha (Meivas Sa8aréa). A late Ro- 


man fortress in Babylonia, built on the site of Se- 
leucia. 


MINCIUS 


Mincius. Now the Mincio; a river in Gallia 
Transpadana, flowing through Lake Benacus (Lago 
di Garda), and falling into the Po a little below 
Mantua. 


Mindarus (Mivdapos). A Lacedaemonian who 
succeeded Astyochus in command of the Spartan 
fleet, B.c. 411; and who was defeated and slain by 
the Athenians near Cyzicus the next year (Thue. 
Viii. 85, 104), 


Minerva, originally Menerva (Etruscan, Men- 
fra). One of the great Roman divinities, the god- 
dess of wisdom; identified with the Greek Athené 
(q. v.). Her name contains the same root as mens, 
me-min-i, mentio, ete., and she is accordingly the 
thinking, calculating, and inventive power person- 
ified. Jupiter was the first, Iuno the second, and 
Minerva the third in the number of the Capitoline 
divinities. Tarquin, the son of Demaratus, was 
believed to have united the three divinities in one 
common temple, and hence, when repasts were 
prepared for the gods, these three always went to- 
gether. She was the daughter of Iupiter, and is 
said to have sometimes wielded the thunderbolts 
ot her father. As Minerva was a virgin divinity, 
and her father the supreme god, the Romans easi- 
ly identified her with the Greek Athené, and ac- 
cordingly all the attributes of Athené were grad- 
ually transferred to the Roman Minerva; but we 
confine ourselves at present to those which were 
peculiar to the Roman goddess. Being a maiden 
goddess, her sacrifices con- 
sisted of calves which had 
not borne the yoke. She is 
said to‘ have invented num- 
bers; and it is added that 
the law respecting the driv- 
ing in of the annual nail 
was for this reason attached 
to her temple. (See CLAVUs.) 
She was worshipped as the 
patroness of all the arts and 
trades, and at her festival 
she was particularly invoked 
by all who desired to distin- 
guish themselves in any art or craft, such as paint- 
ing, poetry, the art of teaching, medicine, dyeing, 
spinning, weaving, and the like. This character of 
the goddess may be perceived also from the proverbs 
“to do a thing pingui Minerva,” i.e. to do a thing | 
in an awkward or clumsy manner; and sus Miner- 
vam (docet) of a stupid person who presumed to set 
right an intelligent one. Minerva, however, was 
the patroness, not only of women, on whom she con- 
ferred skill in sewing, spinning, weaving, etc., but 
she also guided men in the dangers of war, where 
victory is gained by cunning, prudence, courage, 
and perseverance. Hence she was represented 
with a helmet, shield, and a coat of mail; and the 
booty made in war was frequently dedicated to, 
her. Minerva was further believed to be the in- 
ventor of musical instruments, especially wind in- 
struments, the use of which was very important in 
religious worship, and which were accordingly 
subjected to a sort of purification every year on 
the last day of the festival of Minerva. This festi- 
val lasted five days, from the 19th to the 23d of 
March, and was called Quinquatrus, because it be- 
gan on the fifth day after the Ides of the month. 
On this date the Roman boys brought to their 
teachers the school fee (Minerval). This number 


(Gem in the 
King Collection.) 


Minerva. 
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|the northern coast of Crete. 


lator of Crete. 
the judges of the shades in Hades. 
| father of Deucalion and Ariadné; and, according 


MINOS 


of days was not accidental, for we are told that the 
number five was sacred to Minerva. The most 
ancient temple of Minerva at Rome was probably 
that on the Capitol; another existed on the Aven- 
tine; and she had a chapel at the foot of the Cae- 
lian Hill, where she bore the surname of Capra— 
a title borrowed from the Faliscans, but of doubt- 
ful import (Ovid, Fusti, iii, 843). 

Minervae Castrum or Minervium. Now Cas- 
tro; a hill on the coast of Calabria, the traditional 
landing-place of Aeneas in Italy. 


Minervae Promontorium. A rocky promon- 
tory in Campania, running out a long way into 
the sea, six miles southeast of Surrentum, on whose 
summit was a temple of Minerva, said to have been 
built by Odysseus. Here the Sirens are reported 
to have dwelt. 


Minerval. The school fee among the Romans. 
See Epucation; Lupus Litrerarius; QuINnqua- 
TRUS. 

Mines and Mining. See Mrratium. 

Minio. Now Mignone; a small river in Etru- 
ria, falling into the Tuscan Sea, between Graviscae 
and Centum Cellae. 


Minius. Now the Minho; a river in the north- 
western part of Hispania, deriving its name from 
the miniwm (vermilion) carried down by its stream. 
It was also called BAaENIs. 


Minoa (Mwoa). (1) See Mraara. (2) A town 
on the eastern coast of Laconia, (3) A town on 
(4) A town on the 
northeastern coast of Crete. (5) See HERACLEA. 


Minor. See CURATOR; INFANS. 


Minos (Mivas). The son of Zeus and Europa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus, was the king and legis- 
After his death he became one of 
He was the 


to Apollodorus, the brother of Sarpedon. Some 
traditions relate that Minos married Itoné, daugh- 
ter of Lyctius, by whom he had a son, Lycastus, 
and that the latter became, by Ida, the father of 
another Minos. But it should be observed that 
Homer and Hesiod know of only one Minos, the 
ruler of Cnossus, and the son and friend of Zeus; 
and that they relate nearly the same things about 
him which later traditions assign to a second Mi- 
nos, the grandson of the former. In this case, as 
in many other mythical traditions, a rationalistie 
criticism attempted to solve contradictions and 
difficulties in the stories about a person, by assum- 
ing that the contradictory accounts must refer to 
two different personages. 

Assuming, however, the fact of a second Minos, 
he was also a king and lawgiver of Crete. He 
is described as the husband of Pasiphaé, a daugh- 
ter of Helios; and as the father of Catreus, Denca- 
lion, Glancus, Androgeos, Acallé, Xenodicé, Ariadné, 
and Phaedra. After the death of Asterius, Minos 
aimed at the supremacy of Crete, and declared 
that it was destined to him by the gods; in 
proof of which, he asserted that the gods always 
answered his prayers. Accordingly, as he was 
offering up a sacrifice to Poseidon, he prayed that 


| a bull might come forth from the sea, and promised 


to sacrifice the beast. The bull appeared and Mi- 
nos became king of Crete. Minos, however, ad- 
miring the beauty of the bull, did not sacrifice 
him, but substituted another in his place, where- 


MINOTAURUS 


upon Poseidon rendered the bull furious, and made 
Pasiphaé conceive a passion for the animal. Dae- 
dalus enabled Pasiphaé fo gratify her passion, and 
she became by the bull the mother of the Mino- 
taurus, a monster with a human body and a bull’s 
head, or, according to others, with a bull’s body 
and a human head. The monster was kept in the 
labyrinth at Cnossus, constructed by Daedalus. 
Daedalus fled from Crete to escape the wrath of 
Minos and took refuge in Sicily. Minos followed 
him to Sicily, and was there slain by Cocalus and 
his daughters. 

Minos is further said to have divided Crete into 
three parts, and to have ruled nine years. The 
Cretans traced their legal and political institutions 
to Minos. He is said to have been instructed in 
the art of legislation by Zeus himself; and the 
Spartan Lycurgus was believed to have taken the 
legislation of Minos as his model. In his time 
Crete was a powerful maritime State; and Minos 
not only checked the piratical pursuits of his con- 
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temporaries, but made himself master of the Greek | 


islands of the Aegean. The most ancient legends 
describe Minos as a just and wise lawgiver, where- 
as the later accounts represent him as an unjust 
and cruel tyrant. In order to avenge the wrong 
done to his son Androgeos (q. v.) at Athens, he 
made war against the Athenians and Megarians. 
He subdued Megara, and compelled the Athenians 
either every year or every nine years to send him 
as a tribute seven youths and seven maidens, who 
were devoured in the labyrinth by the Minotaurus. 
The monster was slain by Theseus. See ARIADNH ; 
THESEUS. 

It is generally held that the tradition of Minos 
embodies a certain amount of historical truth, and 
that there really was a king of that name who 
ruled Crete before the Dorian migration, and de- 
veloped a formidable sea-power, which he used in 
putting down piracy. Cf. Thue. i. 4,8; Aristotle, 
Polit. ii. 10; iv.10; and see the article Nisus. 


Minotaurus. See Minos; THESEUS. 


Mintha or Minthé (Miv@7). A daughter of 
Cocytus, beloved by Hades, and metamorphosed by 
Demeter, or Persephoné (Proserpina), into a plant 
called after her mintha, or mint. A hill near Py- 
los bore this name, and at its foot was a temple of 
Pluto and grove of Demeter. 

Minturnae. An important town in Latinm, on 
the frontiers of Campania, situated on the Via Ap- 
pia, and on both banks of the Liris, and near the 
mouth of this river. It was.an ancient town of 
the Ausones or Aurunci, but surrendered to the 
Romans of its own accord, and received a Roman 
colony B.C. 296, In its neighbourhood was a grove 
sacred to the nymph Marica, and also extensive 
marshes ( Paludes Minturnenses ), formed by the 
overflowing of the river Liris, in which Marius 
(q. v.) was taken prisoner. Here are now the re- 
mains of an aqueduct and the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre, at the modern Trajetta. 

Minucianus (Muivovkiavos). An Athenian, son 
of Nicagoras, and known as a rhetorician. He 
flourished under the Roman emperor Gullienus 
(A.D. 260-263), and wrote several works in Greek. 
A portion of his Téyvn “Pyropixy still exists and is 
included in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci (Stuttgart, 
1832-36). 

Minucius. The name of a Roman gens, of 
whom the most celebrated was M. Minucius Rufus, 


MINYAE 


magister equitum to the dictator Q. Fabius Maxi- 
mus (B.C. 217), in the war against Hannibal. He 
fell at the battle of Cannae. Others of the gens 
are Marcus MINuctus, who, in B.C. 121, when serv- 
ing as tribune of the plebs, brought forward a bill 
to repeal the laws of C. Gracchus (Florus, iii. 15) ; 
and who with his brother Quintus is mentioned in 
an interesting inscription (C.J. L. i. 199); and 
Quintus Minuctus, who built the Porticus Minu- 
cia near the Circus Flaminius at Rome in memory 
of his triumph over the barbarians in Thrace, B.c. 
110. Minucitus ANGuURINUS, who was consul in 
B.C. 305, constructed the Via Minucia from Rome 
to Brundisium (Cic. Ad Att. ix. 6). Mrnuctus Ba- 
SILUS was one of Caesar’s assassins (Appian, B. C. 
iii. 96). ; 

Minucius Felix, Marcus. The first Latin 
Christian author, a man of excellent education, 
and a distinguished lawyer at Rome. After be- 
coming a Christian at an advanced age, he wrote 
in the second half of the second century a dialogue 
entitled Octavius, and carried on by one Caecilius, 
a heathen, and Octavius, a Christian, in which the 
aim is to refute the objections raised against 
Christianity. The work is marked by purity of 
diction and by acuteness and precision of argu- 


ment. The oldest MS. is one at Paris, of the ninth 
century. The text is printed in Migne’s Patrolo- 


gia (Paris, 1844), and is edited by Bihrens (Leipzig, 
1886). A version in German is given by Dombart 
(2d ed. Erlangen, 1882), accompanied by the Latin 
text. 

Minucius Thermus. 

Minutio Capitis. See DEMINUTIO CapPITIs. 

Minyaddes (Muwvades). The daughters of Min- 
yas, the rich king of Orchomenus and mythical 
ancestral hero of the race of the Minyae; their 


See THERMUS. 


jnames were Alcathoé ( Alcithoé), Leucippé, and 


Arsippé. When the worship of Dionysus was in- 
troduced into Boeotia, and all the other women 
wandered in frenzy over the mountains in honour 
of the god, they alone remained at home, and pro- 
faned the festival by working at their looms, in 
spite of the warning of the god, who had appeared 
to them in the shape of a maiden. It was not till 
he had assumed the shapes of a bull, a lion, and a 
panther, had made milk and wine flow from the 
yarnbeams, and had changed their weft into grapes 
and vine-leaves, that they were terrified and drew 
lots who shonld offer a sacrifice to the god; and 
Leuecippé, on whom the lot fell, tore her own son 
Hippasus to pieces in her Bacchic fury. They 
then raged about on the mountains till they were 
transformed into bats. With this legend was con- 
nected the custom, that at the annual festival of 
Dionysus the priest of the god was allowed to 
pursue the women of the Minyan race with a drawn 
sword and kill them (Aelian, ”. H. iii, 42; Plutarch, 
Quaest. Gr. 388; Ovid, Met. iv. 1-40, 390-415), 

Minyae (Muva). An ancient Greek race, origi- 
nally dwelling in Thessaly. Their ancient hero, 
Minyas, is said to have migrated from Thessaly 
into the north of Boeotia, and there to have estab- 
lished the empire of the Minyae, with the capital 
of Orchomenus. (See ORCHOMENUS.) As the great- 
er part of the Argonauts were descended from the 
Minyae, they are themselves called Minyae. The 
Minyae founded a colony in Lemnos, called Min- 
yae, whence they proceeded to Elis Triphylia, and 
to the island of Thera. ‘onal 


MINYAS 


MinYas (Mwvas). The son of Chryses. He was 
the ancestral hero of the Minyae (q. v.). There are 
many and conflicting accounts of his genealogy. 
(See the schol. ad Pind. Ol. xiv. 4; Pyth. iv. 69.) 
His tomb was shown at Orchomenus. 


Mirrors. 


Misénum. Now Punta di Miseno. A promon- 
tory in Campania, south of Cumae, said to have 
derived its name from Misenus, the companion and 
trumpeter of Aeneas, who was drowned and buried 
here. The bay formed by this promontory was 
converted by Augustus into an excellent harbour, 
and was made the principal station of the Roman 
fleet on the Tyrrhenian Sea. A town sprang up 
around the harbour. Here was the villa of C. 
Marius, which afterwards passed into the hands 
of the emperor Tiberius, who died at this place 
(Suet. Tid. 72). ; 


Missio. The Roman term for the dismissal of 
soldiers from service, whether on account of ill-. 
ness (missio causaria) or of some dishonourable 
offence (missio ignominiosa), or at the expiration 
of their period of service. The last-mentioned, 
missio honesta or honourable dismissal, carried 
with it, under the Empire, the maintenance of 
the dismissed soldier. At first a fixed sum of 
money was given him; afterwards a parcel of 
land in Italy or the provinces was assigned. He | 
also received the rights of citizenship, if he did 
not already possess them, and the privilege of 
contracting a legal marriage. The imperial de- 
eree which contained a list of those dismissed, 
arranged according to the subdivisions of the 
army and with the privileges granted, was 
posted on a public building on the Capitol or 
in the Forum, and each one of those specified 
received an extract from this document, made 
out in the presence of seven witnesses and 
inscribed on a bronze diptychon (q. v.). Sixty-two 
such military diplomas have been preserved com- 
pletely or in part. (See Exercitus.) The same 
term was used of the release of gladiators from the 
gladiatorial school. See GLADIATORES, p. 733. 


Misthoph6ri (uicbodopa). See MERCENARII. 


Misthoseos Phasis (picboacews pais). An 
action in Attic law brought against a guardian 
for having neglected to make a profitable use of 
the property of his ward, or for having made no 
use of it at all. Complaints of this sort were made 
before the first archon. See EPITROPUS. 


Mithras (Mi6pas). The Persian god of created 
light and of all earthly wisdom. In the course of 
time he became identified with the sun-god, who 
conquers all demons of darkness. In the time after 
Alexander the Great, his worship, mixed with vari- 
ous customs peculiar to Western Asia, was ex- 
tended over all the Oriental kingdoms. In the 
first half of the first century B.C. it is said to have 
been introduced into the Roman provinces in the 
West by the Cilician pirates who were at that time 
masters of the Mediterranean (Plut. Pomp. 24). 
There are traces of his worship at Rome under Ti- 
berius; and in the beginning of the second century 
after Christ, under the Antonines, it became com- 
mon throughout the whole Roman Empire, and was 
kept up till the end of the fourth century. Mi- 
thras was a special favourite of the Roman armies, 
Being born from the rocks, he was worshipped in 


See SPECULUM. 
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natural or artificial caves, such as have been found 
in every part of the Roman Empire. He is repre- 
sented as a young man in Orienta] dress and as an 
invincible hero, stabbing a bull with his dagger, 
or standing upon a bull that he has thrown down. 
The sacrifice of a bull and the purification of his 
worshippers with bull’s blood formed a part of 
the rites of Mithras. See TauROBOLIUM. 
Specimens of a Mithras group may be seen in the 
Louvre, in the British Museum, and elsewhere. 
The cave itself was explained by the ancients to 
signify the world, into which the human soul must 
descend, that it may be purified by many trials be- 
fore leaving it. Before any one was initiated into 
the mysteries of Mithras, it was necessary for the 
person to undergo a series of (it is said eighty ) 


trials of increasing difficulty ; and an undaunted, 
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(Louvre. ) 


unsubdued spirit had to be maintained in fire and 
water, hunger and thirst, scourging, and solitude, 
and the aspirant was thus prepared for the initia- 
tion. It consisted of seven degrees, that of the 
ravens, the secret, the fighters, the lions or she- 
lions (for women were also received), the Persians, 
the sun-runners, and the fathers (kdpakes, kpuzat, 
Néovres or Néawvat, HAwdpopor, patres or aero). Va- 
rious Christian rites seem also to have been intro- 
duced into the mysteries of Mithras. Epithets like 
“Lord and Creator of all things,” “Father and 
source of all life,” enable us to recognize Mithras 
as one of the pantheistic divinities of declining 
heathendom. 

See Hammer-Purgstall, Mithriaca (1833); Win- 
dischmann, Mithra (1857); Lajard, Recherches sur 
le Culte Publique et les Mystéres de Mithra (Paris, 
1847-1867). 

Mithridates (M:dpiddrns) and Mithradates (Mc- 
Opadarns). A name given to certain kings of Parthia 
and Persia. The name is derived from the Per- 
sian Mithra, “the sun,” and probably means “ sun- 
given.” 

(1) Miruripates I., king or, more properly, sa- 
trap of Pontus, was son of Ariobarzanes I., and 
was succeeded by Ariobarzanes IL., about B.c. 363. 
The kings of Pontus claimed to be lineally de- 
scended from one of the seven Persians who had 


conspired against the Magi, and who was subse- 
quently established by Darius Hystaspis in the 
government of the countries bordering on the 
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Euxine Sea. Very little is known of their his- 
tory until after the fall of the Persian Empire. 
(2) Miruripates II., king of Pontus (837-302), sue- 
ceeded his father Ariobarzanes II., and was the 
founder of the independent kingdom of Pontus. 
After the death of Alexander the Great, he was 
for a time subject to Antigonus; but during the 
war between the successors of Alexander he suc- 
ceeded in establishing his independence. He died 
at the age of eighty-four. (3) Mirmripates IIL, 
king of Pontus (302-266), son and successor of the 
preceding. He enlarged his paternal dominions 
by the acquisition of great part of Cappadocia 
and Paphlagonia. He was succeeded by his son 
Ariobarzanes III. (4) Miruripates IV., king of 
Pontus (about 240-190), son and successor of Ario- 
barzanes III. He gave his daughter Laodicé in 
marriage to Antiochus III. He was succeeded by 
his son Pharnaces I. (5) MirnriparTes V., king of 
Pontus (about 156-120), surnamed HUERGETES, son 
and successor of Pharnaces I. He was the first 
of the kings of Pontus who made an alliance with 
the Romans, whom he assisted in the Third Punic 
War and in the war against Aristonicus (131-129). 
He was assassinated at Sinopé by a conspiracy 
among his own immediate attendants. (6) MiTH- 
RIDATES VI., king of Pontus (120-63), surnamed 
Eupator, also Dionysus, but more commonly 
“the Great,” was the son and successor of the 
preceding, and was only eleven years old at the 
period of his accession. We have very imper- 
fect information concerning the earlier years of 
his reign, and much of what has been transmitted 
wears a suspicious aspect. It is said that imme- 
diately on ascending the throne he found himself 
assailed by the designs of bis guardians, but that 
he succeeded in eluding all their machinations, 
partly by displaying a courage and address in 
warlike exercises beyond his years, partly by the 
use of antidotes against poison, to which he be- 
gan thus early to accustom himself. In order to 
evade the designs formed against his life, he also 
devoted much of his time to hunting, and took 
refuge in the remotest and most unfrequented re- 
gions, under pretence of pursuing the pleasures of 
the chase. Whatever truth there may be in these 
accounts, it is certain that when he attained to 
manhood he was not only endowed with consum- 
mate skill in all martial exercises, and possessed 
of a bodily frame inured to all hardships as well 
as a spirit to brave every danger, but his natural- 
ly vigorous intellect had been improved by eare- 
ful culture. As a boy, he had been brought up 
at Sinopé, where he had probably received the 
elements of a Greek education; and so powerful 
was his memory that he is said to have learned 
not less than twenty-two languages, and to have 
been able in the days of his greatest power to 
transact business with the deputies of every tribe 
subject to his rule in their own peculiar dialect. 
The first steps of his career were marked by 
blood. He is said to have murdered his mother, 
to whom a share in the royal authority had been 
left by Mithridates Euergetes; and this was fol- 
lowed by the assassination of his brother. In the 
early part of his reign he subdued the barbarian 
tribes between the Euxine and the confines of 
Armenia, including the whole of Colehis and the 
province called Lesser Armenia, and even extend- 
ed his conquests beyond the Caucasus. He assist- 
ed Parisades, king of the Bosporus, against the 
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Sarmatians and Roxolani, and rendered the whole 
of the Tauric Chersonesus tributary to his kingdom. 
After the death of Parisades the kingdom of Bos- 
porus itself was incorporated with his dominions. 
He was now in possession of such great power 
that he began to deem himself equal to a contest 
with Rome itself. Many causes of dissension had 
already arisen between them, but Mithridates 
had hitherto submitted to the mandates of Rome. 
Even after expelling Ariobarzanes from Cappado- 
cia and Nicomedes from Bithynia in 90, he offered 
no resistance to the Romans when they restored 
these monarchs to their kingdom. But when 
Nicomedes, urged by the Roman legates, invaded 
the territories of Mithridates, the latter made 
preparations for immediate hostilities. His suc- 
cess was rapid and striking. Im 88 he drove 
Ariobarzanes out of Cappadocia and Nicomedes 
out of Bithynia, defeated the Roman generals 
who had supported the latter, made himself mas- 
ter of Phrygia and Galatia, and at last of the 
Roman province of Asia. During the winter he 
issued the sanguinary order to all the cities of 
Asia to put to death, on the same day, all the Ro- 
man and Italian citizens who were to be found 
within their walls. So hateful had the Romans 
rendered themselves, that these commands were 
obeyed with alacrity by almost all the cities of 
Asia, and eighty thousand Romans and Italians 
are said to have perished in this fearful massacre. 
Meantime Sulla had received the command of the 
war against Mithridates, and crossed over into 
Greece in 87. Mithridates, however, had resolved 
not to await the Romans in Asia, but had already 
sent his general Archelaiis into Greece at the head 
of a powerful army. The war proved unfavoura- 
ble to the king. Archelaiis was twice defeated 
by Sulla with immense loss near Chaeronea, and 
Orchomenus in Boeotia (86). About the same 
time Mithridates was himself defeated in Asia by 
Fimbria. (See Frupria.) These disasters led him 
to sue for peace, which Sulla was willing to grant, 
because he was anxious to return to Italy, which 
was entirely in the hands of his enemies. Mithri- 
dates consented to abandon all his conquests in 
Asia, to pay a sum of two thousand talents, and 
to surrender to the Romans a fleet of seventy 
ships. Thus terminated the Fivst Mithridatic 
War (84). Shortly afterwards Murena, who had 
been left in command of Asia by Sulla, invaded 
the dominions of Mithridates (83) under the pre- 
text that the king had not yet evacuated the 
whole of Cappadocia. In the following year (82) 
Murena renewed his hostile incursions, but was 
defeated by Mithridates on the banks of the river 
Halys. But shortly afterwards Murena received 
peremptory orders from Sulla to desist from hos- 
tilities, in consequence of which peace was again 
restored. This is usually called the Second Mith- 
ridatic War. Mithridates, however, was well 
aware that the peace between him and Rome was 
in fact a mere suspension of hostilities, and that 
the Republic would never suffer the massacre of 
her citizens in Asia to remain ultimately unpun- 
ished. No formal treaty was ever concluded be- 
tween Mithridates and the Roman Senate; and 
the king had in vain endeavoured to obtain the 
ratification of the terms agreed on between him 
and Sulla. 

* The death of Nicomedes IIL., king of Bithynia, 
at the beginning of 74, brought matters to a crisis. 
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That monarch left his dominions by will to the 
Roman people; and Bithynia was accordingly de- 
elared a Roman province; but Mithridates assert- 
ed that the late king had left a legitimate son by 
his wife _Nysa, whose pretensions he immediately 
prepared to support by his arms. He had em- 
ployed the last few years in forming a powerful 
army, armed and disciplined in the Roman man- 
ner; and he now took the field with one hundred 
and twenty thousand foot soldiers, sixteen thou- 
sand horse, and a vast number of barbarian auxil- 
laries. 
Mithridatic War. The two Roman consuls, Lu- 
cullus and Cotta, were unable to oppose his first 
irruption. 
countering any resistance, and when at length 
Cotta ventured to give him battle under the 
walls of Chalcedon, the consul was totally de- 
feated both by sea and land. Mithridates then 
proceeded to lay siege to Cyzicus both by sea 


Coin of Mithridates the Great. 


and land. Lucullus marched to the relief of the 
city, cut off the king’s supplies, and eventually 
compelled him to raise the siege early in 73. 
On his retreat Mithridates suffered great loss, 
and eventually took refuge in Pontus. 
Lucullus followed him in the next year. 


tirely defeated by the Roman general; and Mith- 
ridates, despairing of opposing the further prog- 
ress of Lucullus, took refuge in the dominions 
of his son-in-law Tigranes, the king of Armenia. 
Tigranes at first showed no disposition to attempt 
the restoration of his father-in-law ; but being of- 


fended at the haughty conduct of Appius Clau- | 


dius, whom Lucullus had sent to demand the sur- 
render of Mithridates, the Armenian king not only 
refused this reqnest, but determined to prepare 
for war with the Romans. Accordingly, in 69, 
Lueullus marched into Armenia, defeated Tigra- 
nes and Mithridates near Tigranocerta, and in the 
next year (68) again defeated the allied monarchs 
near Artaxata. The Roman general then turned 
aside into Mesopotamia, and laid siege to Nisibis. 
Here the Roman soldiers broke out into open mu- 
tiny, and demanded to be led home; and Lucullus 
was obliged to raise the siege, and return to Asia 
Minor. Meanwhile Mithridates had taken advan- 
tage of the absence of Lucullus to invade Pontus 
at the head of alarge army. He defeated Fabius 
and Triarius, to whom the defence of Pontus had 
been committed; and when Lucullus returned to 
Pontus, he was unable to resume the offensive in 
consequence of the mutinous spirit of his own sol- 
diers. Mithridates was thus able, before the close 
of 67, to regain possession of the greater part of 
his hereditary dominions. In the following year 
(66) the conduct of the war was intrusted to Pom- 


This was the commencement of the Third | 


He traversed Bithynia without en- | 
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pey. Hostilities were resumed with greater vig- 
our than ever. Mithridates was obliged to retire 
before the Romans; he was surprised and defeat- 
ed by Pompey; and as Tigranes now refused to 
admit him into his own dominions, he resolved to 
plunge with his small army into the heart of Col- 
chis, and thence make his way to the Palus Maeo- 
tis and the Cimmerian Bosporus. Arduous as this 
enterprise appeared, it was successfully accom- 
plished; and he at length established himself 
without opposition at Panticapaeum, the capital 
of Bosporus. He had now nothing to fear from 
the pursuit of Pompey, who turned his arms first 
against Tigranes, and afterwards against Syria. 
Unable to obtain peace from Pompey, unless he 
would come in person to make his submission, 
Mithridates conceived the daring project of march- 
ing round the northern and western coasts of the 
Euxine, through the wild tribes of the Sarmatians 
and Getae, and, having gathered round his stand- 
ard all these barbarous nations, to penetrate 
into Italy itself. But meanwhile disaffection 
had made rapid progress among his followers. 
His son Pharnaces at length openly rebelled 
against him. He was joined both by the 
whole army and the citizens of Panticapae- 
um, who unanimously proclaimed him king ; 
and Mithridates, who had taken refuge in a 
strong tower, saw that no choice remained 
to him but death or captivity. Hereupon he 
took poison, which he constantly carried with 
him; but his constitution had been so long 
inured to antidotes that it did not produce 
the desired effect, and he was compelled to 
call in the assistance of one of his Gaulish mer- 
cenaries to dispatch him with his sword. He 
died in 63. His body was sent by Pharnaces to 
Pompey at Amisus, as a token of his submission ; 
but the conqueror caused it to be interred with 
regal honours in the sepulchre of his forefathers 
at Sinopé. He was sixty-eight or sixty-nine 
years old at the time of his death, and had 
reigned fifty-seven years, of which twenty-five 
had been occupied, with only a few brief inter- 
vals, in one continued struggle against the Ro- 
man power. The estimation in which he was 
held by his adversaries is the strongest testi- 
mony to his great abilities: Cicero calls him the 
greatest of all kings after Alexander, and in an- 
other passage says that he was a more formidable 
opponent than any other monarch whom the Ro- 
man arms had yet encountered. See Reinach, 
Mithridate Eupator (Paris, 1890). 

(7) Kings of Parthia. (See Arsaces.) (8) Of 
Pergamus, son of Menodotus ; but his mother hay- 
ing had an amour with Mithridates the Great, 
he was generally looked upon as, in reality, the 
son of that monarch. The king himself bestowed 
great care on his education; and he appears as 
early as 64 to have exercised the chief control 
over the affairs of his native city. At a subse- 
quent period he served under Iulius Caesar in the 
Alexandrian War (48); and after the defeat of 
Pharnaces in the following year (47) Caesar be- 
stowed upon Mithridates the kingdom of the Bos- 
porus, and also the tetrarchy of the Galatians. 
But the kingdom of the Bosporus still remained 
to be won; for Asander, who had revolted against 
Pharnaces, was, in fact, master of the whole coun- 
try, and Mithridates, having attempted to expel 
him, was defeated and slain. 


MITHRIDATIS REGIO 


Mithridatis Regio (MiOpiddrov ywpa). A dis- 
trict of Sarmatia Asiatica, on the western side of 
the river Rha (now Volga), so called becanse it was 
the place of refuge of the last 
Mithridates in the reign of Clau- 
dius. 

Mitra (uirpa). (1) A band of 
of any kind. (2) A head-dress, 
something like a turban. (3) 
A kerchief which women wore 
round the head, See CALANTI- 
cA; COMA. 

Mitra (Mizpa). The Persian 
Aphrodité (Herod. i. 131). 

Mitylené (MirvAnvn) or Mytilené (MurAny), 
the latter being the earlier form. The chief city 
of Lesbos, stood on the east side of the island 
opposite the coast of Lesbos, upon a promontory 
which was once an island, and both sides of which 
formed excellent harbours. Its first foundation is 
ascribed to Carians and Pelasgians. It was early 
colonized by the Aeolians. Important hints re- 
specting its political history are furnished by the 
fragments of the poetry of Aleaeus, whence (and 
from other sources) it seems that, after the rule 
and overthrow of a series of tyrants, the city was 
nearly ruined by the bitter hatred and conflicts 
of the factions of the nobles and the people, till 
Pittacus was appointed to a sort of dictatorship, 
and the nobles were expelled. (See ALCAEUS; 
Pirracus.) Meanwhile, the city had grown to 
great importance as a naval power, and had 
founded colonies on the coasts of Mysia and 
Thrace. At the beginning of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. the possession of one of these colonies, 
Sigeum, at the mouth of the Hellespont, was dis- 
puted in war between the Mitylenaeans and Athe- 
nians, and assigned to the latter by the award of 
Periander, tyrant of Corinth. Among the other 
colonies of Mitylené were Achilleum, Assos, and 
Antandrus. Mitylené submitted to the Persians 
after the conquest of Ionia and Aeolis, and fur- 
nished contingents to the expeditions of Cambyses 
against Egypt and of Darius against Seythia. It 
was active in the Ionian revolt, after the failure 
of which it again became subject to Persia, and 
took part in the expedition of Xerxes against 
Greece. After the Persian War it formed an al- 
liance with Athens, and remained. one of the 


Greek Mitra. (Rich.) 
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most important members of the Athenian confed- 
eracy, retaining its independence till the fourth 
year of the Peloponnesian War (B.C. 428), when it 
headed a revolt of the greater part of Lesbos, the 
progress and suppression of which forms one of 
the most interesting episodes in the history of the 
Peloponnesian War. This event destroyed the 
power of Mitylené. Its subsequent fortunes can- 
not be related in detail here. It fell under the 
power of the Romans after the Mithridatic War. 
See Leithiiuser, Der Abfall Mytilenes von Athen 
(1874); Cichorius, Rom und Mytilene (Leipzig, 
1888); Conze, Reise auf der Insel Lesbos, and 
LESBOS, 

Mixta Actio. See AcTIO, in the Appendix. 

Mna (yva). See Mina; TALENTUM. : 


Mnaseas (Myacéas). A native of Patara in 
Lycia, who studied under Eratosthenes of Alex- 
andria, and became noted as a grammarian. He 
wrote two works—one a Periplus and one on the 
oracles given at Delphi (Athen. pp. 158, 296, 530). 

Mnemiata (pvjpatra), Mnemeia (pynpeia). See 
SEPULCRUM. 

Mnemé (Mvjyun). See Musa. 


Mnemosyné (Mynpootvn). Daughter of Uranus 
and Gaea (Heaven and Earth) and one of the Titan- 
ides, the goddess of memory, by Zeus, mother of 
the Muses, in company with whom she was usnal- 
ly worshipped. See MuSAE. 

Mnesarchus (Myjcapyxos). (1) See PYTHAGORAS. 
(2) A Stoic philosopher, a pupil of Panaetius, who 
taught at Athens abont B.c. 110 (Cie. De Fin. 1.2, 6). 

Mnesicles (MyyovxAjs). A Greek architect, the 
builder of the Propylaea (q. v.) of the Athenian 
Acropolis. 

Mnesitheiis (Myncideos). An Athenian physi- 
cian of the fourth century B.C., who is frequently 
mentioned by Galen and others. 

Mnester (Mynornp). A pantomimie actor, who 
was one of the lovers of Messalina, wife of the em- 
peror Claudius, and who was put to death on her 
downfall (Tac. Ann. ix. 4, 36). 

Mnestheiis (Myynodeds). A Trojan, who accom- 
panied Aeneas to Italy, and is said to have been the 
ancestral hero of the Memmii (Verg. den. v. 117). 


Moabite Stone. A stone discovered by Klein 
in 1868 at DhibAn, the ancient Dibon. It was of 


Moabite Stone. 


(Ginsburg. ) 
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black basalt of the shape shown in the illustra-| by Zeus with the other gods (1. xix. 87; Od. xxii. 
tion, of a height of 3 feet 10 inches, a thickness 413); at another, Zeus is called the highest ruler 
of 144 inches, and a breadth of 2 feet. It was) of destinies; or again, he and the other gods can 
covered by au inscription in Hebrew Pheenician change the course of fate (Il. xvi. 434), and even 
characters, extending to thirty-four lines. After | men can exceed the limits it imposes (Jl. xx. 336). 
its discovery it was broken up by the Arabs, but | In Hesiod, they are called in one passage (Theog. 
has been pieced together again, and the whole is | 211-17) daughters of night and sisters of the god- 
now in the Louvre at Paris. The inscription is a | desses of death (Kypes), while in another (Theog. 
record relating to Mesha, king of Moab, and relates | 904) they are the daughters of Zeus and Themis 
to his successful revolt against the Jewish king (cf. | and sisters of the Horae, who give good and bad 
2 Kings, ch. iii.). See Ginsburg, 
The Moabite Stone (2d ed. 1871); 
Smend and Socin, Die Inschrift 
des Konigs Mesa (Freiburg, 1886). 

Moabitis ( Meaitis, Moa ), 
called Moas in the Old Testa- 
ment. A distriet of Arabia Pe- 
traea, east of the Dead Sea. The 
Moabites were frequently at war 
with the Israelites. They were 
conquered by David, but after- 
wards recovered their indepen- 
dence. 

Mochlus (poydos). See [anua. 

Modestinus, HERENNIUS. A 
late Romau jurist and pupil of the 
great lawyer Ulpian, who flour- 
ished A.D. 222-244. There are 345 
extracts from his writings given 
in the Digest. 

Modestus. (1) Ivurius. A Ro- 
mau grammarian of the first cen- — 
tury A.D. (Gell. iii.9,1). (2) A Clotho, Atropos, and Lachesis. (Roman relief, in Schloss Tegel, near Berlin.) 
Romau wilitary writer, whose 
treatise on military terms (De Vocabulis Rei Mil-| fortunes to mortals at their birth; their names are 
itaris) is still extant. It is dedicated to the em- CLOTHO (the Spinner), who spins the thread of life; 
peror Tacitus (A.D. 275). LACHESIS (Disposer of Lots), who determines its 

Modicia. A town of Gallia Transpadana, north length, and ATROPos (Inevitable), who cuts it = 
of Mediolanum (Milan), where Theodoric built a AS exerting power at the time of birth, they are 


palace and the Lombard queen Theodolinda a Connected with Ilithyia, the concn of ee who 
church, the latter still remaining. was supposed to stand beside them, and was in- 
: ; : 3 3 voked together with them, these and the Keres 
Modin (Modciy). neat pigiaar pe laceae’, the being the powers that decided when life should 
northwestern part os mie end. As at birth, they determine men’s desti- 
famous os gon thead Lapa nies in life; they are also able to predict them. 
place of ue mswenbies {kOe While, on the one hand, they are regarded as the 
Ant. Tud. xii. 8, 1). impartial representatives of the government of 
Modius and Modium. The the world, they are, on the other hand, sometimes 
principal dry measure of the conceived as cruel and jealous, because they re- 
Romans, equal to nearly two jy oaing (From aterra- morselessly thwart the plans and desires of men. 


gallons, a sixth part of the cotta lamp.) In art, they appear as maidens of grave aspect. 
Greek medimnus. It was di- Clotho is usually represented with a spindle; 
vided into 16 sextarii, 32 heminae, 64 quartarti, 128 Lachesis with a scroll, or a globe; and Atropos 
acetabula, 192 cyathi. with a pair of scales, or shears, or else drawing a 

Moenia. See Murus. lot (as in the illustration). The Romans identi- 


Moenus, Moenis, Maenus, Menus. Now the fied the Moerae with their native goddesses of 
Main: ariver of Germany. It flowed through the fate—the PARCAE. These were also called Fata, 
territory of the Hermnnduri and the Agri Decu-_ and were invoked, at the end of the first Weeks of 
mates, emptying into the Rhine opposite Mogun- an infant’s life, as Fata ScRIBUNDA, the goddesses 
tiacum (Mainz). See Tac. Germ. 28. : that wrote down men’s destiny im life. 

Moerae (Moipa:). The Greek goddesses of fate. | Moeris (Moipis) or Myris (Mupus). A supposed 
Homer, in one passage (Jl. xxiv. 209), speaks gen- | king of Egypt, who is said to have dug, about B.C. 
erally of the Moera, that spins the thread of life | 1350, the great lake known by his name. It cov- 
for men at their birth; in another (ib. 49), of sev- | ered over sixty square miles at the entrance to the 
eral Moerae; and elsewhere (Od. vii. 197), of the Faydm ; aud was really constructed by emeaen- 
KA@ées, or Spinners, Their relation to Zeus and | hat III. of the Twelfth Dynasty about B.C. 2300, 
other gods is no more clearly defined By Homer | It was employed for storing the water of the Nile 
than by the other Greeks. At one time fate is a for irrigation, and is now properly to be upenaiBer 
power with unlimited sway over men and gods, with the natural lake Berke nek Karon, Bier 
and the will of fate is searched out and executed | tus says that the king erected two pyramids in 
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the lake, one supporting a statue of himself and 
the other a statue of his wife. Remains of these 
pyramids have been discovered in modern times. 
The name Moeris is the Egyptian meri, “a lake,” 
and no such king as Moeris ever lived. See He- 
rod. ii. 13, 101, 149; Diod. i. 52; Pliny, H. N. v. Sh 
50; xxxvii. 12, 76; and Linant Bey, Mémoire sur 
le Lac Moeris (1843). 

Moeris, AELIUS. Known as “the Atticist ” (MOE- 
ris ATTicisTA). A Greek grammarian of the sec- 
ond century A.D. He was the author of an Attic 
lexicon (Aé€eis "Arrtkai), a list, in alphabetical or- 
der, of a number of expressions and forms used by 
Attie writers, with the parallel expressions used in 
his own time, and in other dialects. It is edited 
by Pierson (1759) and Bekker (1883). 

Moeris Lacus. See MOERIS. 

Moero (Moipa) or Myro (Mupw). A Byzantine 
poetess, mother of the grammarian and tragic 
poet Homerus. She lived about B.c. 300, and 


wrote epic, elegiac, and lyric verse (Athen. p. 490). 


Moesia (Mowia). A country of Europe, called 
by the Greeks Mysia (Muaia 7 €v Etpary). It was 
bounded on the south by Thrace and Macedonia, on 
the west by Ilyricum and Pannonia, on the north 
by the Danube, and on the east by the Pontus 
Euxinus, thus corresponding roughly to the present 
Servia and Bulgaria. This country was subdued 
in the reign of Augustus (B.C. 29), and was made 
a Roman province at the commencement of the 
reign of Tiberius. It was afterwards formed into 
two provinces, called Moesia Superior and Moesia 
Inferior, the former being the western and the lat- 
ter the eastern half of the country. When Aure- 
lian surrendered Dacia to the barbarians and re- 
moved the inhabitants of that province to the 
south of the Danube, the middle part of Moesia 
was called Dacia Aureliani. 

Moeso-Goths. See GoTuHI. 

Mogontiacum, Moguntiacum, or Magontia- 
cum. The modern Mainz or Mayence; a town on 
the left bank of the Rhine, opposite the mouth of 
the river Moenus (Main). It lay within the terri- 
tories of the Vangiones, and finally became the 
capital of Germania Prima, 
was strongly fortified by Drusus, and until the 
downfall of the Roman Empire remained one of 
the chief of the Rhenish fortresses (Tac. Hist. iv. 
15, 24; Amm. Mare. xy. 11). 

Moicheias Graphé (povyeias ypad7). 
brought to punish adultery. 
Moirae. See Monran. 

Mola (yvAn). The generic term fora mill. The 
following varieties may be specified: (1) Mora 


A suit 
See ADULTERIUM, 


A <3 AA) 


J re ee ZZ); 


: 


Hand-mill. 
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(See GERMANIA.) It | 


MOLA 


MANUARIA Or TRUSATILIS (yetpouvAn), a hand-mill, 
used for grinding wheat, beans, and other farina- 
ceous products. Several of these have been found 
in the bakers’ shops at Pompeii (see PisTor), and 
all of them show the same general construction. 


Pompeian Hand-mills, 


The base is a cylindrical stone of some five feet in 
diameter and one in height, out of which rises a 
conical projection two feet high, forming the low- 
er millstone (meta), This has an iron pivot fast- 
ened at its top. The outer stone (catillus) is formed 
in the shape of an hour-glass, so that one half tits 
like a cap upon the conical surface of the lower 
stone, receiving the iron pivot mentioned above in 
a socket made in the 
centre of the narrow- 
est part between the 
two hollow cones. 
The grain was pour- 
ed into the hollow 
cup at the top, which 
served as a hopper, 
and ran gradually 
down through from 
holes pierced in it to 
the solid cone be- 
neath, where it was 
ground to flour be- 
tween the outer sur- 
face of the cone and 
the inner surface of 
its cap as the latter 
was turned round 
and round (lapis lapidem terit, Plaut. Asin. i. 1, 16). 
The turning was done by slaves, with the aid of a 
wooden bar inserted in each of its sides, for which a 


Mola Machinaria, (From a marble 
in the Vatican.) 


Mola Versatilis. 


(From a Gem.) 


socket was provided. The flour, when ground, fell 
from the bottom into a receptacle cut round the 
base. (2)Mora Buxea. A smaller hand-mill, used 


MOLIONE 


for grinding pepper (Petron.74). (3) Mona Macu- 
INARIA or ASINARIA. A mill constructed like a 
hand-mill, but so large as to require an ass, ox, or 
horse to work it, as shown in the illustration (Cat. 
R. R. 11,4). (4) Mota Versarizis. A species of 
grindstone worked by the foot, as at the present 
time. The use of it is attested by the engraved 
gem, from which the illustration is taken; but 
there is no certain reference to it in the classical 
writers. 

Molidné (MoAcdyn). See MOLIONIDAR. 

Molidénes. See MOLIONIDAR. 


Molionidae (Modcovidac) and Moliénes (MoXio- 
ves). Eurytus and Cteatus, the sons of Actor 
(whence they were also called AcToRIDA®), or else 
of Poseidon and Molioné. (Homer [J1. xi. 750] calls 
them by the dual and double name Actorione Mo- 
lione.) As boys they fought against Nestor and 
the men of Pylos. When they had grown up, they 
defeated the army of Heracles that threatened 
their uncle Augeas, but were killed by the former 
near Cleonae in Argolis. In Homer their sons 
Thalpius and Antimachus are the chieftains of the 
Epeians before Troy. <A later legend describes 
them as having only one body but two heads 
(Athen. ii. 58). 

Molo. A very celebrated Greek rhetorician of 
Rhodes, under whom both Caesar and Cicero stud- 
ied oratory. F 

Molochath. See MULUCHA. 

Molon (MoA@y). A satrap of Media under An- 
tiochus the Great, against whom he revolted, and 
by whom he was defeated near Babylon (B.c. 220), 
upon which he put an end to his own life (Polyb. 
v. 40-54). 

Molossi (MoAogaoi). A people of Epirus, in- 
habiting a narrow strip of country, called after 
them Motossta or MOo.ossis, wkich extended 
along the western bank of the Arachthus as far 
as the Ambracian Gulf. They were the most pow- 
erful people in Epirus, and their kings gradually 
extended their dominion over the whole of the 
country. The first of their kings, who took the 
title of King of Epirus, was the Alexander who 
perished in Italy B.c. 326. (See Epirus.) Their 
capital was Ambracia. The Molossian hounds 
were celebrated in antiquity (Verg. Georg. iii. 405). 

Molus (Médos). The son of Deucalion and father 
of Meriones (q. V.). 

Molycrium (MoAvkpeov). A town in the south 
of Aetolia, at the entrance of the Corinthian Gulf. 

Momus (Mépos). In Greek mythology the evil 
spirit of blame and mockery, according to Hesiod 
(Theog. 214) the son of Night. According to Lucian 
(Hermotimus, 20), he found fault with the man 
formed by Hephaestus for not having little doors 
in his breast, so as to allow of his secret thoughts 
being seen. In Philostratus (Zp. 21—387) the only 
faults he finds in Aphrodité are that she is too 
talkative and that her sandals make too much 
noise. 

Mona (Méva). The modern Anglesey (Angles 
Ey, Englishman’s island ”); an island off the 
coast of the Ordovices in Britain, one of the chief 
seats of the Druids. Caesar erroneously describes 
this island as half way between Britannia and Hi- 
bernia (B. G. v. 13). Hence it has been supposed 
by some critics that the Mona of Caesar is the Isle 
of Man; but it is more probable, on account of the 
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celebrity of Mona in connection with the Druids, 
that he had heard of Anglesey, and that he re- 
ceived a false report respecting its real position. 
The island was taken in A.D. 61 by Suetonius Pau- 
linus, who broke the power of the Druids; and 
was again subdued by Agricola in a.p. 78 (Tac. 
Agric. 18; Ann. xiv. 29). See Monarra. 

Monaeses. A Parthian general mentioned by 
Horace, probably the same as Surenas, the general 
of Orodes, who defeated Crassus (Carm. iii. 6, 9). 

Monapia or Monarina. The Isle of Man; 
an island lying between Britannia and Hibernia 
(Pliny, H. NV. iv. 103). It is probably this island 
that Caesar intends in speaking of Mona. See 
Mona. 

Monarchia (uovapyia). A form of government 
in which the supreme functions of political admin- 
istration are vested in a single person, no matter 
whether this person is an hereditary or an elective 
ruler, or one who has usurped power. When he 
appoints all the other officials, Aristotle speaks of 
the form of government as mapBaowWeia. Plutarch 
describes the Roman dictatorship as povapyia. See 
Aristot. Polit. iii. 14. 

Monda or Munda. Now the Mondego; a river 


in Spain between the Tagus and Durius. It emp- 
ties into the ocean (Mela, iii. 1, 7). 
Moneta (dpyupoxoreiov). A mint. In Persia 


the king enjoyed the sole right of issuing gold 
money (see DARICUS); but the cities on the coast 
of Asia Minor coined copper, silver, and even elec- 
trum coins at pleasure; and the different satraps 
struck silver money bearing their own names. In 
Greece proper and the Greek colonies each State 
or woAus issued such money as it chose, so that a 
great variety of Greek coins have come down to 
us. Fully 2000 mints are known to have existed 
prior to the fall of the Roman Empire (a.D. 410). 
Sicily had more than fifty different mints, and 
even the little island of Ceos had three. The cit- 
ies of Magna Graecia in Italy issued coins of a 
general uniformity, as did the Aetolian and Achae- 
an Leagues. Under the Romans the Greek cities 
ceased to coin silver money, except a few favoured 
oues like Antioch, the Cappadocian Caesarea, and 
Tarsus, though copper coins were still struck in 
many towns of Greece and Asia. 

As the Roman dominion extended over Italy, 
the State gradually put down the rival issues of 
Osean, Etruscan, and other non-Latin coinages, 
and introduced a uniform system. At Rome, how- 
ever, various personages at different times con- 
trolled the mintage. In the city, money was usually 
struck under the direction of three officials, the 
triumviri monetales ; but generals in the field and 
abroad issued money as they found it necessary, 
placing upon it not only their names but their 
effigies. When Augustus assumed the supreme 
power he took to himself the sole right to issue 
gold and silver coins, leaving to the Senate the 
mintage of copper. Hence copper coins of the 
Empire bore the letters 8. C., indicating that they 
were issued by authority of the Senate. 

The ancient processes of minting were very sim- 
ple. One engraved die was let into an anvil, an- 
other into the end of a metal bar. Between the 
two was placed the blank, roughly cast into the 
required shape and size and heated red hot. A 
single blow of a heavy hammer on the upper end 
of the bar usually finished the coin, which was 
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then removed by a pair of tongs. Collars and 
milling were unknown. See NUMISMATICS. 


Monéta. A name given to Inno (q. v.) as the | 
goddess of good counsel (from moneo), under which 
title a temple was built to her 
on the Capitol, Attached to it 
was the mint (Livy, vii. 28), 
which on this account received 
the name of moneta. 


Money. See Moneta; Nv- 
MISMATICS. 

Money-changers. See TRA- 
PHZITAE. 


Monilé (dppos, pavvos). A 
necklace. In Homer, necklaces 
of gold and amber are mentioned 
(Odyss. xv. 460; xviii. 295), and 
in later times necklaces were in 
common use among both the 
Greeks and Romans, being worn 
by men as well as by women, 
though for men to wear them was regarded as 
effeminate. They were especially in vogue as 
bridal ornaments (Lucan, ii. 361). The simplest 
form was that of the bead necklace (monile baca- 
tum), in which small globes of gold, silver, amber, 
erystal, and glass were strung together, often in 
rows. Very costly necklaces of exquisite work- 
manship were also made for the wealthy, with pen- 
dants and clasps, often adorned with pearls, ru- 
bies, and other precious stones. The ornamenta- 
tion also included disks, rosettes, lozenges, lotus- 
buds, heads of animals, ivy-leaves, ete. The hooks 
or fastenings at the back of the neck were called 


Tuno Moneta. 
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Necklaces. 


(Naples. ) 


clusurae. See the articles ARMILLA; CAELATURA | 
(with illustration, p. 243); CATENA ; GremMaA; T'or- 
quEs. The name monile is also applied to a collar 
or necklace placed about the neck of a horse or 
other favourite animal (Verg. Aen, vii. 278). 


Monochromata (jsovoypopara). Paintings tinged 
with a single colour upon a dark ground, as fre- 
quently upon vases (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 39; xxxv. 
36). 

Monoeci Portus, also Herculis Monoeci Por- 
tus. The modern Monaco; a port-town on the 
coast of Liguria, founded by the Massilians, was 
situated on a promontory (hence the ara Monoeci 
of Vergil), and possessed a temple of Hercules 
Monoecus, from whom the place derived its name 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 801). 


Monogrammata. Paintings drawn in outline 
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| marble in the shape of a throne. 
| were copied in the sixth century A.D. by Cosmas 
Indicopleustes, and have been edited by Buttmann 


MOPSUESTIA 


Monoptéros (jovomrepos). An epithet descrip- 
tive of a round temple with its columns arranged 
in a circle and supporting a cupola. See TrM- 
PLUM. 

Montanus. 


(1) Curtius. A Roman exiled by 


| Nero, A.D. 67; but soon afterwards recalled at his 


father’s petition. On the accession of Vespasian 


/he vehemently attacked in the Senate the notori- 


ous informer, Aquilius Regulus. (2) VOLTIENUS, 
an orator and declaimer in the reign of Tiberius. 
From his propensity to refine upon thought and 


-diction, he was named “the Ovid of the rhetorical 


schools.” He was convicted on a charge of treason, 
and died an exile in the Balearic Islands, A.D. 25. 
(3) A noted heresiarch, who appeared in A.D. 156 at 
Ardaban in Phrygia, professing to have a mission 
to reform the Church. See TERTULLIANUS. 


Montfaucon, BERNARD DE. A French classical 
scholar, born in 1655. After serving in the army 
he entered the Benedictine Order and gave his 
time to the study of classical antiquity. He died 
at Paris in 1741. He was the author of eritical 
editions of several of the Greek Fathers and of 
the following great works: Palaeographia Graeca 
(1708); L’Antiquité Expliquée et Representée en 
Figures (15 vols. 1719-1724); and Bibliotheca Biblio- 
thecarum MSS. Nova (2 vols. 1739). The first estab- 
lishes palaeography as a science, and is based 
upon a careful examination of nearly 12,000 man- 
uscripts. The second is still consulted by all 
archaeologists; and the third is a list of the man- 
uscripts examined by him in the course of forty 
years of study. See De Broglie, La Société de 1 Ab- 
baye de St. Germain (2 vols. 1891). 

Months. See CALENDARIUM. 

Monumentum. See SEPULCRUM. 


Monumentum Adulitanum. A monnment at 
Adulé in Aethiopia on a bay of the Red Sea, bear- 
ing inscriptions in Greek letters, commemorating 
the tribute received from the Arabs and Aethiopi- 
ans by Ptolemy Euergetes (B.c. 247-222), and also 
the conquests of a certain Aethiopian king whose 
name is not given. The monument is of white 
The inscriptions 


in the Museum der Alterthumswissenschaft. ii. 1. 
p- 105. 

Monumentum Ancyranum. See ANCYRANUM 
MONUMENTUM; AUGUSTUS CAESAR, p. 171. 


Moon, GODDESS OF THE, See LUNA; SELENE. 


Mopsia or Mopsopia (Mowomia). An ancient 
name of Attica, whence Mopsopius is frequently 
used by the poets as equivalent to Athenian. . 

Mopsia or Mopsopia. A name of Pamphylia 
derived from that of Mopsus, a mythical leader of 
a band of Greeks who were reputed to have settled 
in that country after the Trojan War. 


Mopsium (Méyov). A town of Thessaly in Pe- 
lasgiotis, on a hill of the same name. 

Mopsucrené (Méyou xprvn). A city of Cilicia, 
on the southern slope of the Taurus. Here the em- 
peror Constantine died, a.p. 364. 


Mopsuestia (Moov éoria, also Moyou woAts and 
Mowos). Now Messis; an important city of Cilicia 


(Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 5). 
Monopodium. A one-legged table. See MENSA. 


Campestris, on both banks of the river Pyramus, 
twelve Roman miles from its mouth, on the road 
from Tarsus to Issus, in the beautiful plain called. 


MOPSUS 


76 AXniov mediov, was a civitas libera under the Ro- 
mans. The two parts of the city were connected 
by a handsome bridge built by Constantius over 
the Pyramus. In ecclesiastical history, it is nota- 
ble as the birthplace of Theodore of Mopsuestia. 
In the Middle Ages it was called Mampsista. 


Mopsus (Moos). (1) The son of Ampyx or Am- 
pycus by the nymph Chloris. Being a seer, he was 
also called a son of Apollo by Himantis. He was 
one of the Lapithae of Oechalia or Titaeron in 
Thessaly, and took part in the combat at the wed- 
ding of Pirithoiis. He was one of the Calydonian 
hunters, and also one of the Argonauts. He died 
in Libya of the bite of a snake, and was buried 
there by the Argonauts. He was afterwards wor- 
shipped as an oracular hero. (2) The son of Apollo 
and Manto, the daughter of Tiresias, and also a 
celebrated seer. He contended in prophecy with 
Calchas at Colophon, and showed himself superior 
to the latter in prophetic power. He was believed 
to have founded Mallos in Cilicia in conjunction 
with the seer Amphilochus. A dispute arose be- 
tween the two seers respecting the possession of 


the town, and both fell in combat by each other’s | 


hands. Mopsus had an oracle at Mallos, which ex- 
isted as late as the time of Strabo. See CaLcHas. 


Mora (yopa). One of the six principal divisions | 


of the army at Sparta, which included all Spartans 
and Perioeci that were obliged to serve. It was 


under the command of a polemarch, and consisted | 
ot four lochi, eight pentecostyes, and sixteen enomo- | 
tiae, which were under as many lochagi, pentecos- | 
These divisions were nev- | 


: : ; far, used in early times for poundin rai 
er sent on a campaign in their full strength, but | gy Bebe Mes : Gara aa 


teres, and enomotarchi. 


only the men of particular years, specified in each 
ease. The polemarch always took the command 
of the first levy. See EXERCITUS. 


Mora. In Roman law, a term used of a delay 
in the discharge of a legal duty. A debtor was 


performance of his obligation; but when mora 
could be legally imputed to a man, he was bound 


to make good to his creditor whatever loss had | 


been sustained in consequence of the delay. De- 
lay on the part of the creditor is called mora acci- 


piendi; on the part of the debtor, mora solvendi. | 
See Madai, Die Lehre von der Mora; and Wolff, 


Zur Lehre von der Mora. 


Morétum. ‘The Country Breakfast.” A poem 
in 124 hexameters, usually ascribed to Vergil and 
perhaps translated by him from a Greek original. 
It describes a peasant, Simylus, rising in the morn- 
ing, baking bread, and preparing a mess of herbs 
in a mortar before going to work. See Barth, 
Sprache und Versbau des Moretum (Horn, 1879); 
Egli, Pseudo-Verg. Gedichte (Leipzig, 1886); and 
the article VERGILIUS. 

Morgantium (Mopydytioy), Morgantina (Mop- 
yavtivn), Murgantia, Morgentia. A town in Sic- 
ily, southeast of Agyrium, and near the Symaethus, 
founded by the Morgetes, after they had been driy- 
en out of Italy by the Oenotrians. 

Morgétes (Mépynres). An ancient people in the 
south of Italy. According to Strabo, they dwelt 
in the neighbourhood of Rhegium, but being driv- 
en out of Italy by the Oenotrians crossed over to 
Sicily and there founded the town of Morgantium. 
According to Dionysius of Halicarnassns, Morges 
was the successor of the Oenotrian king Italus, 
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and hospitably received Siculus, who had been 
driven out of Latium by the Aborigines, in conse- 
quence of which the earlier Oenotrians were called 
Italietes, Morgetes, and Siculi; according to this 
account, the Morgetes ought to be regarded as a 
branch of the Oenotrians. 


Moria or Moriia (Ma@pioy dpos). A mountain 
of Iudaea, within the city of Jerusalem, on the 
summit of which the Temple was built. See H1n- 
ROSOLYMA. 


Moriméné (Mopipery). The northwestern dis- 
trict of Cappadocia, on the banks of the Halys, as- 
signed under the Romans to Galatia. 


Morini. The most northerly people in all Gaul, 
whence Vergil calls them extremi hominum (Aen. 
viii. 727). They dwelt on the coast, at the nar- 
rowest part of the channel between Gaul and Brit- 
ain (fretum Morinorum). Their chief town was 
Gesoriacum (q. v.), now Boulogne. 

Morio. A buffoon. See NANI. 


Mormo (Mopyo) and Mormol¥cé (Moppodixn). 
A female spectre, whose name was used by the 
Greeks to frighten children (Aristoph. Ach. 582; 
Pax, 474; Theoc. xv. 40). cf. LAMIAE. 

Morpheus (Mopdevs, “the moulder” or “ fash- 
ioner”). The Greek god of dreams (Ovid, Met. xi. 
635), 

Mors. See THANATOS. 
Morsimus (Mdpoipos). 
by Aristophanes (Ran. 181). 

Mortarium (dApos, Avera), in Latin also Pila. 


A tragic poet, ridiculed 


over which act the domestic deity Pilumnus (q. v.) 
presided. They were made of either wood or 
stone, and occasionally of baked white clay. Be- 
sides its primitive use, the mortar was also em- 
ployed in pounding drugs, making perfumes, paint, 


plaster, and drugs, and in some of the processes of 
not in mora if he had a good excuse for the non- | 


ancient metallurgy. The philosopher Anaxarchus 
was pounded to death in a mortar with iron pes- 
tles. See Mora; Pima. 

Mortgage. See PIGNUS. 

Mor¥chus (Mopvuyos). A tragic poet, ridiculed 
by Aristophanes for his gluttony (Vesp. 504). 

Mos. See Ius. 

Mosa. Now the Maas or Meuse; a river in Gal- 
lia Belgica, rising in Mount Vogesus and falling 
into the Vahalis, or west branch of the Rhine. 

Mosaic. See Musivum OPUS. 

Moscha (Mécya). Now Muscat; a seaport on 
the northwestern coast of Arabia Felix. It was 
an important seat of the trade between Arabia 
and India (Ptol. vi. 7). 

Moschi (Mdoyou). A people of Asia, dwelling 
in the southern part of Colchis. 

Moschici Montes (ra Mocyika dpn). A range 
of mountains forming the boundary between Col- 
chis and Iberia. They were named from the Mos- 
chi who dwelt among them. 

Moschion (Mocyxiov). A Greek gynaecologist, 
who lived about the second century A.D. A short 
treatise of his remains is edited by Dewez (Vienna, 
1793). 

Moschus (Mécxos). A Greek bucolic poet, who 
lived in Syracuse about B.c. 150. Four longer 
and four shorter poems have been handed down as 


MOSELLA 


his; they show the greatest elegance of expres- 
sion without the truth to nature and the dramatic 
power of his model, Theocritus. His lament for 
Bion is marked by melody and genuine pathos. 
Edited with Bion (q. v.) by Jacobs (1795); Wake- 
field (1795); Hartung (1858); and Ahrens (1875). 


Mosella. The Moselle, a river in Gallia Bel- 
gica, rising in Mount Vogesus, and falling into the 
Rhine at Confluentes (Coblenz). The name gives 
its title to a graceful poem by Ausonius in 483 
hexameters, a translation of which into English 
has been made by C, T. Brooks in Waring’s Bride 
of the Rhine (Boston, 1878). 


Mosquito-netting. See CONOPEUM. 

Mostellaria. “The Ghost Story.” A play of 
Plautus. Edited with English notes by Ramsay 
(1880) and Morris (1881). See PLAUTUs. 

Mosténi (Moornvoi). <A city of Lydia, southeast 
of Thyatira. 

Mosychlus (MécvxAos). A mountain in Lem- 
nos regarded by the ancients as a volcano. 


Mosynoeci (Mocivorxyor). A barbarous people 
on the northern coast of Asia Minor, in Pontus, so 
called from the conical wooden houses in which 
they dwelt (Xen. Anab. iv. 4; v. 4). 


Mothaces. See HELOTAE. 
Mothoné. See METHONE. 


Motoria (se. fabula). A comedy of a lively char- 
acter as opposed to a fabula statoria, which has 
little or no action. The Phormio of Terence is a 
good specimen of a fabula motoria; the Andria 
of the other kind. 


Motuca (Morovea). A town in the south of 
Sicily, west of the promontory Pachynus. The in- 
habitants were called Motycenses. 


Moty¥a (Morin). An ancient town in the north- 
west of Sicily, situated on a small island (now S. 
Pantaleo) near the coast, with which it was con- 
nected by a mole. It was founded by the Phe- 
nicians, and next belonged to the Carthaginians, 
who transferred its inhabitants to the town of 
Lilybaeum, B.C. 397 (Thue. vi. 2). 

Mound. See AGGER; TUMULUS. 

Mountebank. See CIRCULATOR. 

Moustache. See BarBA; MusTax. 

Mucia. The daughter of Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
the augur, consul B.c. 95, married Cn. Pompey, by 
whom she had two sons, Gneius and Sextus, and a 
daughter, Pompeia. She was divorced by Pompey 
in 62. She next married M. Aemilius Seaurus, a 
stepson of the dictator Sulla. In 39, Mucia went 
to Sicily to médiate between her son Sex. Pompey 
and Augustus. She was living at the time of the 
battle of Actium, 31. Augustus treated her with 
great respect (Dio Cass. xxxvii. 49; lvi. 38). 


Mucianus. (1) P. Licinrus Crassus Dives Mv- 
CIANUS, the son of P. Mucius Seaevola, and adopt- 
ed by P. Licinius Crassus Dives. He was consul B.c. 
131, and carried on the war against Aristonicus in 
Asia, but was defeated by the latter. He succeed- 
ed Scipio Nasica as pontifex maximus. He was 
distinguished both as an orator and a lawyer. (2) 
C. Lictnrus MuctIaNnus, three times consul in A.D. 
52, 70, and 75, On Nero’s death, in 68, Mucianus 
had the command of the province of Syria; and 
he rendered efficient aid to Vespasian, when the 
latter resolved to seize the imperial throne. As 
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soon as Vespasian was proclaimed emperor, Muci- 
anus set out for Europe to oppose Vitellius; but 
the Vitellians were entirely defeated by Antonius 
Primus before Mucianus entered Italy. Antoni- 
us, however, had to surrender all power into the 
hands of Mucianus upon the arrival of the latter 
at Rome. Mucianus was an orator and an histo- 
rian. His powers of oratory are greatly praised 
by Tacitus. He made a collection of the speeches 
of the republican period, which he published in 
eleven books of Acta and three of Epistolae. The 
subject of his history is not mentioned ; but it ap- 
pears to have treated chiefly of the East. He is 
frequently quoted by Pliny the Elder. See Peter, 
Hist. Relig. p. cecli.; and Brunn, De Gaio Licinio 
Muciano (Leipzig, 1870). 

Mucinum or Mucinium. A handkerchief for 
wiping the nose (Arnob. ii. 5). See SUDARIUM. 


Mucius Scaevéla. See SCAEVOLA. 


Mucro. The point of any weapon, especially 
of the sword, though a spear-point is cuspis. 

Mulciber. An epithet of Vulcanus (q. v.). 

Mulcta. See MULTA. 

Mulctra, Mulctralé, and Mulctrum (dapodyevs). 
A milk-pail (Verg. Ecl. iii. 30). 

Muli Mariani. A nickname given to soldiers 
who carried a heavy kit (Festus, s. h. v.). 

Mulio. (1) A muleteer (Suet. Nero, 30). (2) A 
person who keeps mules to hire (Suet. Vesp. 4). 

Miller, KARL Otrriep. A remarkable arche- 
ologist and classical scholar, born at Brieg, in Si- 
lesia, August 28, 1797. He was educated at Bres- 
lau and at Berlin under Boeckh, and when only 
twenty-two years of age was made Professor Ex- 


| traordinarius of Archeology and Director of the 
| Philological Seminary at the University of G6ttin- 
| gen (1819), and Professor Ordinarius in 1823. 


In 
1840, while in Greece, he died from the effects of 
a fever contracted at Delphi, where he had been 
copying inscriptions. Miiller was the author of a 
number of works that were really epoch-making, 
in that they opened up questions upon which sev- 
eral generations of scholars have since been con- 
tinuously at work, and he may be said to have 
permanently established archeology upon a scien- 
tific basis. His chief works in this field are Or- 
chomenos und die Minyer (1820); Die Dorier (2 vols. 
1824; Eng. tr. 1829): Die Etrusker, which received 
a prize from the Berlin Academy (2 vols. 1828; 2d 
ed. revised by Deecke, 1877), on which see the arti- 
cle ETRURIA ; a treatise on the Macedonians (1825) ; 
Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie 
(1825); Handbuch der Archdologie der Kunst (1830, 
last ed. 1878; Eng. tr. 1847); and a History of the 
Literature of Ancient Greece, undertaken at the 
request of the British Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge (1841, published by Dr. Miiller’s 
brother), of which the English version is by Sir 
George Cornewall Lewis and Dr. Donaldson, the 
latter continuing it through the Byzantine Period 
(last ed. 1882-84), He also edited the Eumenides 
of Aeschylus (1833-35), with valuable exeursus on 
questions of scenic antiquities—a work that in- 
volved him in a bitter polemic with Gottfried 
Hermann, “the despot of Leipzig”; Varro, De Lin- 
gua Latina (1833); and Festus (1839), until lately 
the standard edition. See the memoirs by Liicke 
(1841) and F. Ranke (1870); and Bursian, Geschichte 


MULLEUS 


der classischen Philologie in Deutschland, pp. 1007- 
1028 (Munich, 1883). 


Mulleus. See Catcrus. 
Mulsum. See VINUM. 


Multa (also spelled mulcta, and possibly from 
mulgeo, “a milking”). The Roman term for a 
fine, inflicted either by a magistrate for disobedi- 
ence or insubordination, or at the motion of an 
official by the decision of the people at the Comi- 
tia Tributa, or prescribed in laws, wills, ete., in 
case any one contravened them. It originally 
consisted in cattle, sheep, or oxen; then, after B.c. 
430, the Lex Iulia Papiria permitted the payment 
in money according to a fixed scale (a sheep = 10 
asses, an ox = 100 asses). The lowest amount of 
the multa inflicted by a magistrate in virtue of his 
office was a sheep; when acts of disobedience were 
repeated, the fine could be raised to 30 oxen (su- 
prema multa). Against heavier penalties, such, in 
particular, as were imposed by the tribunes of the 
people on account of political crimes—e. g., when 
a general had waged war unskilfully or had ex- 
ceeded the limits of his power—an appeal to the 
Comitia Tributa was granted, and they were de- 
cided by that body in the regular legal manner. 
The fines imposed by the people were always, and 
those imposed by the magistrates usually, set apart 
for sacred purposes; otherwise they fell to the 
Treasury, as was the rule under the Empire. This 
also received a part of the penalties fixed by laws; 
the other was given to the plaintiff. Fines for 
contravention of the clauses of a will were either 
paid to the funds of a temple or to the community 
to which the testator belonged, and at Rome to 
the Treasury. See Huschke, Die Multa (Leipzig, 
1882); and the article PoENA. 

Mulicha and Moldéchath (Modoxaé). A river 
in the north of Africa, rising in the Atlas Moun- 
tains and forming the boundary between Maure- 
tania and Numidia. 

Mummius. (1) Lucius. A tribune of the plebs 
B.c. 187, and praetor 177. (2) Lucius, surnamed 
AcHAicus, son of the last, was praetor 154, when 
he carried on the war successfully in further Spain 
against the Lusitanians. He was consul in 146, 
when he won for himself the surname of Achaicus 
by the conquest of Greece and the establishment 
of the Roman province of Achaia. After defeat- 
ing the army of the Achaean League at the isthmus 
of Corinth, he entered Corinth without opposition. 
The city was burned, razed, and abandoned to pil- 
lage; the native Corinthians were sold for slaves, 
and the rarest specimens of Grecian art were given 
up to the rapacity of an ignorant conqueror. Polyb- 
ius, the historian, saw Roman soldiers playing at 
draughts upon the far-famed picture of Dionysus 
by Aristide’ ; and Mummius himself was so uncon- 
scious of the real value of his prize that he sold 
the rarer works of painting, sculpture, and carving 
to the king of Pergamus, and took bonds from the 
masters of vessels who conveyed the remainder 
to Italy to replace by equivalents any picture or 
statne lost or injured in the passage (Polyb. 
iii. 32; xl. 7-11; Vell. Paterc. i. 13), He remained 
in Greece during the greater part of 145 with the 
title of proconsul. He arranged the fiscal and 
municipal constitution of the newly - acquired 
province, and won the confidence and esteem of 
the provincials by his integrity, justice, and equa- 
nimity. He triumphed in 145. He was censor in 
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142 with Scipio Africanus the younger. The po- 
litical opinions of Mummius inclined to the popu- 
lar side. (8) Spurrus, brother of the preceding, 
and his legate at Corinth in 146-145, was an inti- 
mate friend of the younger Scipio Africanus. In 
political opinions Spurins was opposed to his 
brother Lucius, and was a noted aristocrat. He 
composed ethical and satirical epistles, which were 
extant in Cicero’s day, and were probably in the 
style which Horace afterwards cultivated so suc- 
cessfully. (4) A writer of Atellanae, who flour- 
ished later than B.c. 90 (Macrob. Sat. i. 10, 3). 


Munatius Plancus. See PLANCUS. 


Munda. (1) A Roman colony and an important 
town in Hispania Beatica, situated on a small riv- 
er, and celebrated on account of two battles fought 
in its neighbourhood, the victory of Cn. Scipio over 
the Carthaginians in B.C. 216, and the important 
victory of Iulius Caesar over the sons of Pompey 
in 45. The town had fallen into decay as early as 
the time of Pliny. The site of the ancient town is 
usually supposed to be the modern village of Mon- 
da, southwest of Malaga; but Munda was more 
probably in the neighbourhood of Cordova, and 
there are ruins of ancient walls and towers be- 
tween Martos, Aleandete, Espejo and Baena, which 
are conjectured to be the remains of Munda (Livy, 
Xxiv. 42). (2) See Monpa. 

Munerator. See GLADIATORES, p. 732. 


Municeps. The Latin term for an inhabitant 
of a free town; a burgher. See FOEDERATAE CI- 
VITATES ; MUNICIPIUM. 

Municipium. Originally the Roman term for 
a town the inhabitants of which, called muni- 
cipes, possessed only part of the rights of Roman 
citizenship—viz., the private rights of commercium 
and conubiwm, while they were excluded from the 
political rights, the ius suffragit and the ius hono- 
rum, the right to elect and to be elected to office. 
As Roman citizens, they did not serve (like the 
allies) in cohorts under a prefect, but in the le- 
gions under tribunes; they were, however, as- 
signed to legions distinct from the others, since 
they were not inscribed on the lists of the Roman 
tribes, and therefore could not be levied in accord- 
ance with those lists. After the dissolution of the 
Latin League in B.C. 338, the allied towns were 
put into the position of municipia. 

At first there were two classes of municipia, ac- 
cording as they retained an independent communal 
constitution or not. The second class, which had 
no senate, magistrates, or popular assembly of its 
own, and was governed directly by Rome, con- 
sisted of the praefecturae (q. v.). As the municipia 
gradually obtained the full rights of citizenship, 
their nature changed; all persons were now called 
municipes, who did not belong to the town of Rome 
by birth, but were full Roman citizens; and hence 
belonged to a Roman tribe, were registered at 
Rome, could elect and be elected to office, and 
served in the Roman legions. 

The Lex Iulia of B.c. 90 made all the towns of 
Italy municipia with full civic rights, and every 
Italian country town was now called a Roman 
municipium. Gradually the towns in the prov- 
inces received municipal rights, till finally Cara- 
calla made all towns of the Empire municipia. 
Originally one class of municipia had retained 
their own laws and their own constitution; this 
arrangement underwent a change when they were 
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received into the Roman citizenship, inasmuch as 
the Roman law then became binding upon them, 
and a regularly organized administration on the 
Roman model was introduced. The citizens were 
divided into curiae, and at their Comitia Curiata 
passed all kinds of decrees, and chose officers ; 
most of these rights, however, passed into the 
hands of the local senate towards the end of the 
first century. This senate usually consisted of 
100 life- members, called decwriones, and in every 
fifth year the vacancies were filled up from those 
who had held office or were qualified by their 
property. The highest officials were the duo viri, 
who were judges and presided at the assemblies 
of the people, especially at elections, and in the 
senate; the two quinquennales, chosen for a year, 
once in five years, and corresponding to the Ro- 
man censors; and quaestores and aediles, officials 
with similar duties to the Roman officials of the 
same name. (See MaGiIsTRATUS.) Besides the de- 
curiones, whose position became hereditary at the 
end of the Empire, there were, under the heathen 
emperors, a second privileged class, known as Au- 
gustales, chosen by decree of the local senate and 
next to that body in rank. They made up a col- 
legium, which was originally dedicated to the 
worship of the Julian family, and in later times 
seems to have extended its functions to the wor- 
ship of the other emperors. The decline of the 
municipal system, the prosperity of which had de- 
pended on the liberty and independence of the ad- 
ministration, set in at the end of the second cen- 
tury after Christ, when the emperors began to 
transfer to the municipia the burdens of the State, 
and the decuriones gradually became mere impe- 
rial officials, who were more especially responsible 
for the collection of the tribute imposed. 


Munro, HUGH ANDREW JOHNSTONE. A bDrill- 
iant classical scholar, born at Elgin, in Scotland, 
in 1819. He was educated at Shrewsbury and the 
University of Cambridge, and was elected to a fel- 
lowship in 1843. From 1869 to 1872 he filled the 
Latin chair at Cambridge. He died at Rome, 
March 30, 1885. Professor Munro’s greatest work 
is his edition of Lucretius (2 vols. 1864; 4th ed, 
1885), a remarkable monument of learning, taste, 
and critical skill, and accompanied by a prose 
translation that is itself a classic. He also edited 
Horace (1869), and wrote Criticisms and Plucida- 
tions of Catullus (1878), besides publishing many 
minor papers and a good deal of excellent Greek 
and Latin verse. See a memoir in the (English) 
Journal of Philology for 1885. 


Munus. See HONORES; GLADIATORES, p. 732. 


Munychia (Movvvyia). A hill in the peninsula 
of Piraeus, which formed the citadel of the ports 
of Athens. It was strongly fortified, and is fre- 
quently mentioned in Athenian history. At its 
foot lay the harbour of Munychia, one of the three 
harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus, fortified by 
Themistocles. The names of these three harbours 
were Piraeus, Zea, and Munychia. The entrance 
to the harbour of Munychia was very narrow, and 
could be closed by a chain, The hill of Munychia 
contained several public buildings. Of these the 
most important were: (1) a temple of Artemis Mu- 
nychia, in which persons accused of crimes against 
the State took refuge ; (2) the Bendideum, the sane- 
tuary of the Thracian Artemis Bendis, in whose 
honout the festival of the Bendidea was celebrated ; 
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(3) the theatre on the northwestern slope of the 
hill, in which the assemblies of the people were 
sometimes held (Pausan. i. 1, 4). 


Munychia (ré povvixia). A festival celebrated 
in April, in honour of Artemis Munychia, as god- 
dess of the full moon shining alone by night, and 
instituted to commemorate the defeat of the Per- 
sians at Salamis (Plut. De Gloria Ath. p. 349 F). 


Munychion (Movvvyiov). The tenth month of 
the Attic year, corresponding to our April. It had 
twenty-nine days. See CALENDARIUM. 


Mural Crown. See CORONA. 


Muratori, Lopovico ANTONIO. A distinguish- 
ed archaeologist, born at Vignola, October 21, 1672. 
Though he took orders at an early age, bis time 
was principally given to historical and antiqua- 
rian research, being appointed, when twenty-three 
years of age, director of the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. Here he published a collection of hitherto 
unedited Greek and Latin fragments, Anecdota 
Graeca and Anecdota Latina. In 1700 he was placed 
in charge of the great D’Este Library and of the 
ducal archives at Modena. In 1723 he began to 
publish his first collection, entitled Rerum [talica- 
rum Scriptores, the twenty-eighth and last volume 
of which appeared in 1723. Most important to 
classical scholars is his collection of inscriptions, 
in six volumes, which appeared between 1739 and 
1743, supplanting the collections of Gruter and 
He died at Modena, January 
28,1750. See his life by G. F. Muratori (Omer, 
1758). 

Muratorian Fragment. A fragment of 85 lines 
first published by Muratori from a MS. of the 
eighth century, in Milan. It is a list of the writ- 
ings in the New Testament, and is interesting from 
the evidence if gives of the corrupt condition of 
the Latin language at the time when it was writ- 
ten, such forms as Spaniam (Hispaniam), desceplina 
(disciplina), seconda (secunda) oceurring in it. A 
fac-simile is printed by Tregelles (Oxford, 1867). 

Murcia, Murtea, or Murtia. A surname of Ve- 
nus at Rome, where she had a chapel in the circus, 
with a statue, This surname, which is said to be 
the same as Myrtea (from myrtus, a myrtle), was 
believed to indicate the fondness of the goddess 
for the myrtle-tree. See VENUs. 

Murcus. A nickname given by the Roman 
soldiers to a malingerer, one who maimed himself 
by cutting off his thumbs, in order to be excused 
from military service (Amm. Marcel. xy. 12, 5; 
Suet. dug. 24). Compare the English word “ pol- 
troon”; Ital. poltrone (pollice trunco). 

Murcus, L. Statius. A legate of Iulius Caesar, 
B.C. 48, and praetor 45. He went to Syria after 
his year of office expired, and after Caésar’s death 
became an active supporter of the Republican 
party. Cassius appointed him praefect of the fleet. 
After the ruin of the Republican party at Philippi, 
in 42, Mureus went over to Sex. Pompey in Sicily. 
Here he was assassinated by Pompey’s order at 
the instigation of his freedman Menas, whom Mur- 
cus had treated scornfully (Caes. B. C. iii. 15; Dio 
Cass, xlviii. 19; Vell. Patere. ii. 77) 

Muréna, Lictntus. The name Murena (not Mu- 
rena) is said to have been given in consequence of 
one of the family having a great liking for the 
lamprey (murena), and building tanks (vivaria) for 
them. (1) PUBLIUS, a man of some literary knowl- 
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edge, lost his life in the wars of Marius and Sulla, 
B.C. 82, and (2) Lucius, brother of the preceding, 


served under Sulla in Greece in the Mithridatic . 


War. After Sulla had made peace with Mithrida- 
tes (84), Murena was left as propraetor in Asia, 
Anxious for distinction, Murena sought a quarrel 
with Mithridates; and after carrying on the war 
for two years, was at length compelled, by the 
strict orders of Sulla, to stop hostilities. Murena 
returned to Rome, and had a triumph in 81. He 
probably died soon after. (3) Lucius, son of the 
last, served under his father in the Second Mithri- 
datic War and also under Lucullus in the Third 
Mithridatic War. In 65 he was praetor, in 64 pro- 
praetor of Gallia Cisalpina, and in 63 was elect- 
ed consul with D. Iunius Silanus. Serv. Sulpicius, 
an unsuccessful candidate, instituted a prosecution 
against Murena for bribery (ambitus), and he was 
supported in the matter by M. Porcius Cato, Cn. 
Postumius, and Serv. Sulpicius the Younger. Mu- 
rena was defended by Q. Hortensius, M. Tullius 
Cicero, who was then consul, and M. Licinius Cras- 
sus. The speech of Cicero, which is extant, was 
delivered in the latter part of November. The 
orator handled his subject skilfully by joking 
about the formulae and the practice of the law- 
yers, to which class Sulpicius belonged, and with 
the paradoxes of the Stoics, to which sect Cato 
had attached himself. Murena was acquitted, and 
was consul in the following year, 62. (4) A. TE- 
RENTIUS VARRO MURENA, probably the son of the 
preceding, was adopted by A. Terentius Varro, 
whose name he took, according to the custom in 
such cases. In the Civil Wars, he is said to have 
lost his property, and C. Proculeius, a Roman 
knight, is said to have given him a share of his 
own property. This Proculeius 
brother of Varro; but, if we take the words of 
Horace literally (Carm. ii. 2), Proculeius had more 
than one brother. It is conjectured that this 
Proculeius was a son of the brother of No. 3, who 
had been adopted by one Proculeius. This would 
make Proculeius the cousin of Varro. It was com- 
mon enough among the Romaus to call cousius by 
the name of brothers ( frater patruelis and frater). 
In 25 Murena subdued the Salassi in the Alps, and 


founded the town of Augusta (Aosta) in their terri- | 


tory. He was consul snffectus in 23. In 22 he was 
involved in the conspiracy of Fannius Caepio, and 
was condemned to death and executed, notwith- 
standing the intercession of Proculeius and Teren- 
tia, the sister of Murena and wife vf Maecenas. 
Murétus, Marcus ANTONIUS (MARC ANTOINE 
Moret). A celebrated French classical scholar, 
born at Muret, April 12, 1526. In early life he 
studied jurisprudence and lectured on the civil 
law, but later took up literature. In 1576 he en- 
tered the priesthood, and then resided in Rome 
until his death, which occurred June 4, 1585. Mn- 
retus was a brilliant stylist of the Italian or “ Cic- 
eronian” school of modern Latinity, and wrote 
Latin with the ease and purity of an ancient Ro- 
man. Many of his orations are absolutely fault- 
less, so that for many generations they were read 
in the schools of Europe side by side with Cicero 
and Livy. His Latin verse was also very graceful 
and fluent, though now little read. He published 
five volumes of Variae Lectiones, full of much acnte 
criticism and still often referred to. His works 
have been edited by Ruhnken (1789), Frotscher 


(1834-41), and two volumes of selected writings by | 


is called the} 
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Frey (1871-73). See the life in French by Dejob 
(Paris, 1881); and the paper by Pattison in his 
Essays (Oxford, 1889). 

Murex. A shell-fish with a sharp-pointed shell, 
used to ornament grottos (Ovid, Met. viii. 563 ), 
some of which have been found at Pompeii. A 
Species of murex (murex trunculus or murea bran- 
daris) was crushed to produce the famous Tyrian 
purple, so called (Pliny, H. N. ix. 36, 60). The name 
is also used of any sharp substance, as a stone 
(Verg. den. v. 205), a bridle-bit (Stat. dehill. i, 221), 
and especially of a “caltrop,” called also tribulus 


Murex or Tribulus. (Caylus, Recueil, iv. pl. 98.) * 


(rpiBodos), a ball furnished with spikes, used to 
impede the advance of cavalry (Val. Max. iii. 7, 2). 

Murgantia. (1) See MorGANTIUM. (2) A town 
in Samnium. ~ 

Muropolium (pupor@dvov). 
(Plant. Epist. ii. 2, 17). 

Murrhina or Murrea (vasa). A name given by 
the Romans to vessels made of an oriental mineral 
called murra, which only occurred in small plates, 
opaque, of dull lustre and changing colours, and 
very brittle. The first vessels of this kind were 


A perfumer’s shop 


| brought to Rome by Pompey in B.c. 61 among the 


spoils of King Mithridates (Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 18). 
In Rome, enormous prices were paid for them on 
account of their material, which is unknown to 
us, but is held by many to have been a rare kind 
of fluor spar, while others identify it with porce- 
lain (Propert. iv. 5, 26) or agate. Nero paid for his 
cup with a handle, made of murra, the sum of a 
million sesterces, about $50,000 (Pliny, H. NV. xxxvii. 
§ 20). Murra, as well as every variety of precious 
stone, was imitated in glass. See Mayor’s notes 
on Juvenal (vii. 133), and King, Nat. Hist. of Pre- 
cious Stones and Gems, pp. 237-245 (London, 1864), 


Mursa or Mursia. A town in Pannonia Infe- 
rior, on the Drayus. Here Magnentius was de- 
feated by Constantius IL, A.p. 351. 

Murus or Moenia (reiyos). A wall surround- 
ing an unroofed enclosure, as opposed to paries 
(rocxos), the wall of a building. The word maceria 
denotes a boundary wall, fence-wall. Cities were 
enclosed by walls at a very early period of Greek 
history, as is shown by the epithet used by Homer 
— well-walled”—of Tiryns, Mycenae, ete., and 


/the massive remains of those cities have also de- 


monstrated the fact So vast, in truth, are some of 
these structures as to have induced a belief among 
the ancients that they were the work of Cyclopes. 


MURUS 


| om 
om 


ae 


Part of the Wall at Pompeii. (Overbeck.) 

(See Cyctoprs.) The following principal species 
of city walls are to be distinguished : (a) those in 
which the masses of stone are of irregular shape 
and put together loosely, the interstices being 
filled by smaller stones, as in the wall at Tiryns 
(see TIRYNS) ; (b) those in which polygonal stones 
are carefully fitted together, and their faces cut so 
as to give the whole a comparatively smooth sur- 
face, as in the walls at Larissa and at Cenchreae 
(see the second illustration on page 452); and (c) 
those in which the blocks are laid in horizontal 
courses more or less regular with the vertical 
joints either perpendicular or oblique, and are 
more or less accurately fitted together, as in the 
walls beside the “Lion Gate” at Mycenae. See 
MYCENAE. 

Brick was largely used in Egypt, Assyria, and 
Chaldaea, and also in Greece and Italy; but was 
often defended against the weather by an outer 
casing of stone, when the bricks were sun-dried 
instead of burned. (See Frorinyé.) After the first 
Persian War the Athenians began to use marble 
for their finest buildings, as in the Propylaea (q. Vv.) 
and the Parthenon. <A century later marble was 
also used for facing walls of brick. Less impor- 
tant structures were made of smaller stones, rough 
or square, flints, or bricks. 

At Rome there were several kinds of masonry, 
(See CAEMENTUM.) (a) Blocks of stone were laid 
in alternate courses, lengthwise in one course and 
crosswise in the next. (b) The stones in each 
course were laid alternately along and across. 
(c) The stones were laid all lengthwise. (d) The 
stones entirely crosswise. (e) The courses were 
alternately higher and lower than each other, 
The earliest walls at Rome, largely of Etruscan 
origin, were built of huge quadrangular stones, 
hewn, and placed together without cement. Such 
were the Carcer Mamertinus (see CarcHR), the 
Cloaca Maxima (see CLOACA), and the Servian 
Walls (see Errurta, p. 628). The Romans also 
used small rough stones, not laid in courses, but 
held together by mortar (opus incertum) and 
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courses of flat tiles. Tiles were also intro- 
duced in the stone and brick walls. Brick 
covered with painted stucco was a very com- 
mon material at Rome, and even columns 
were so constructed. 

See Bliimner, Technologie und Terminologie 
(Leipzig, 1875-87); Schliemann’s works on 
Tiryns, Troy, and Mycenae; and Middleton, 
Remains of Ancient Rome, vol. i. (London, 
1892). 


Mus, DEctus. See DECIUS. 


Musa, Antonius. A celebrated physician 
at Rome just before the beginning of the 
Christian era. He was brother to Euphorbus, 
the physician to King Iuba, and was himself 
the physician to the emperor Augustus. He 
had been originally a slave. When the em- 
peror was seriously ill, and had been made 
worse by a hot regimen and treatment, B.C. 
23, Antonius Musa succeeded in restoring him 
to health by means of cold bathing and cool- 
ing drinks, for which service he received 
from Augustus and the Senate a large sum 
of money and permission to wear a gold 
ring; and also had a statue erected in his 
honour by public subscription near that of 
Aesculapius. He seems to have been at- 
tached to this mode of treatment, to which Horace 
alludes (£pist. i. 15, 3), but failed when he applied 
it to the case of M. Marcellus, who died ander his 
care a few months after the recovery of Augustus, 
B.C. 23, He wrote several pharmaceutical works, 
which are frequently quoted by Galen, but of which 
nothing except a few fragments remains, edited by 
Caldani (Bassano, 1800). There are, however, two 
short Latin medical works ascribed to Antonius 
Musa, but they are universally considered to be 
spurious. See Pliny, H. N. xxx. 117. 


Musa or Muza ( Movca, Mod¢a, probably Mon- 
shid, north of Mokha). A celebrated port of Ara- 
bia Felix, on the western coast, near its southern 
extremity, or, in other words, on the eastern shore 
of the Red Sea, near the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb. 


Musae (Moveat). In Greek mythology the Muses 
were originally the nymphs of springs, whose wa- 
ters gave inspiration, such as Hippocrené, Casta- 
lia, etc.; then goddesses of song in general; and 
afterwards the representatives of the various kinds 
of poetry, arts, and sciences. In Homer, who now 
speaks of one, and now of many Muses, but with- 
out specifying their number or their names, they 
are considered goddesses dwelling in Olympus, 
who at the meals of the gods sing sweetly to the 
lyre of Apollo, inspire the poet and prompt his 
song. Hesiod (Theog. 52-76) calls them the nine 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemosyné, born in Pieria, 
and mentions their names, to which we shall at 
the same time add the province and the attributes 
afterwards assigned to each. (1) CALLIOP£ (she 
of the fair voice), in Hesiod the noblest of all, the 
Muse of epic song; among her attributes are a wax 
tablet and a pencil. (2) CLro (she that extols), the 
Muse of history; with a scroll, (3) Eurerpf (she 
that gladdens), the Muse of lyric song; with the 
double flute. (4) THALTA (she that flourishes), the 
Muse of comedy and bucolic poetry; with the 
comic mask, the ivy wreath, and the shepherd’s 
staff. (6) MELPOMEN® (she that sings), the Muse 
of tragedy ; with tragic mask, ivy wreath, and oc- 
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casionally with attributes of individual heroes— 
e.g. the club, the sword. (6) TrRPsicHOr® (she 
that rejoices in the dance), the Muse of dancing ; 
with the lyre. (7) ErA&ro (the lovely one), the 
Muse of erotic poetry; with a smaller lyre, (8) 
POLYMNIA or POLYHYMNIA (she that is rich in 
hymns), the Muse of serious sacred songs} usually 
represented as veiled and pensive. (9) URANIA 
(the heavenly), the Muse of astronomy; with the 
celestial globe. See the separate articles on the 
Muses. 

Three older Muses were sometimes distinguished 
from these. Meleté (Meditation), Mnemé (Remem- 
brance), Aoidé (Song), whose worship was said to 
have been introduced by the Aloadae, Otus and 
Ephialtes, near Mount Helicon. Thracian settlers 
in the Pierian district at the foot of Olympus and 
of Helicon in Boeotia are usually mentioned as the 
original founders of this worship. At both these 
places were their oldest sanctuaries. According 
to the general belief, the favourite haunts of the 
Muses were certain springs, near which temples 
and statues had been erected in their honour: 
Castalia, at the foot of Mount Parnassus, and Aga- 
nippé and Hippocrené, on Helicon, near the towns 
of Ascra and Thespiae. After the decline of As- 
era, the inhabitants of Thespiae attended to the 
worship of the Muses and to the arrangements for 
the musical contests in their honour that took 
place once in five years. They were also adored 
in many other places in Greece. Thus the Athe- 
nians offered them sacrifices in the schools, while 
the Spartans did so before battle. As the inspir- 
ing nymphs of springs they were early connected 
with Dionysus; the god of poets, Apollo, is looked 
on as their leader (Movcayérns), with whom they 
share the knowledge of past, present, and future. 
As beings that gladden men and gods with their 
song, Hesiod describes them as dwelling on Olym- 
pus along with the Charites and Himeros. They 
were represented in art as virgin goddesses with 
long garments of many folds, and frequently with 
a cloak besides; they were not distinguished by 
special attributes till comparatively later times. 
See Die Musen in der antiken Kunst (Berlin, 1887). 

The Roman poets identified them with the Ital- 
ian CAMENAE, prophetic nymphs of springs and 
goddesses of birth, who had a grove at Rome out- 
side the Porta Capena. (See EGrria.) The Greeks 
gave the title of Muses to their nine most distin- 


guished poetesses: Praxilla, Moero, Anyté, Erinna, | 


Telesilla, Corinna, Nossis, Myrtis, and Sappho. 
Musaeus (Movoaios). (1) A mythical singer, 
seer, and priest, who appears especially in Attic le- 
gends. He is said to have lived in pre-Homeric 
times, and to have been the son of Selené and Or- 
pheus or Linus or Eumolpus. Numerous oracular 
sayings, hymns, and chants of dedication and puri- 
fication were ascribed to him which had been col- 
lected, and also interpolated, by Onomacritus, in 
the time of the Pisistratidae. His tomb was 
shown at Athens on the Museum Hill, southwest 
of the Acropolis (Pausan. i. 22, x.9). See Eber- 
hard, De Pampho et Musaeo (1864). (2) A gramma- 
rian and Greek poet, who, in the beginning of the 
sixth century after Christ, wrote, in imitation of 
Nonnus (q. v.), a short epic of love, on the subject 
of Hero and Leander, which shows intense warmth 
of feeling, and has touches that are almost mod- 
ern. Itis edited by Passow (Leipzig, 1810), Schaef- 
er (Leipzig, 1825), and Dilthey (Bonn, 1874). See 
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Schwabe, De Musaeo Nonni Imitatore (Tiibingen, 
1876). 

Musagétes (Movoayerns, leader of the Muses). 
A title of Apollo, the god of poets, but sometimes 
given to Heracles. See HERACLES, p. 793. 

Musctilus. The Latin name of a shelter used 
by soldiers while engaged in undermining the 
walls of a hostile fortification. It was made of 
wood with a sloping roof, and is fwly described 
by Caesar, B. C.ii.10. See Tesrupo; Vinna. 

Museéa (Movoeia). (1) A festival in honour of 
the Muses celebrated with contests on the slopes 
of Mount Helicon, near Aganippé, every fifth year 
(Pausan., ix. 29,1, ete.). (2) A festival celebrated in 
schools (Theophrast. 25, 11). It appears to have 
been a sort of school-exhibition. 

Museion (Movccioy). See MusEuM. 


Museum (Movocioy). Originally a temple of 
the Muses, then a place dedicated to the works of 
the Muses. In this sense the most remarkable and 
most important museum of antiquity was that es- 
tablished at Alexandria by Ptolemy Philadelphus 
in the first half of the third century B.c., or per- 
haps by his father, Ptolemy Soter. This institution 
contributed very largely towards the preservation 
and extension of Greek literature and learning. 
It was a spacious and magnificent edifice, supplied 
with everything requisite for its purpose, such as 
an observatory, a library, a portico (wepimaros), a 
public lecture-room (e€é6pa), and a large hall or 
common-room where the professors dined together. 
There were also botanical and zodlogical gardens. 
It lay near the royal palace and communicated 
immediately with the temple of the Muses. Noted 
men of erudition were there supported at the cost 
of the State, to enable them to devote themselves 
to their learned studies without interruption, They 
were under the supervision of principals chosen 
from their own body, while the priest of the Muses 
was at their head. The Museum was practically, 
therefore, a great university. Its scholars formed 
four faculties—letters, mathematics, astronomy, 
and medicine; and there are said to have been at 
one time as many as 14,000 students in attendance, 
Under the Roman emperors, when Egypt had be- 
come a province of the Empire, it was still contin- 
ued as an imperial institute and the centre of 
all learning, especially in mathematics and astron- 
omy (Strabo, p. 794). Caracalla confiscated the 
pensions of the learned men attached to it, and 
the institution itself was completely destroyed 
during the Civil Wars under Aurelian in the third 
century. 

The Alexandrian Museum was probably sug- 
gested by the Museum at Athens founded in ac- 
cordance with the will of Theophrastus, the pupil 
of Aristotle (Diog. Laért. v.5). This may have 
taken its name from the earlier Movoaeioy at Stagi- 
ra, Aristotle’s birthplace. The Athenian Museum 
was like that of Alexandria in its general purpose, 
though on a much smaller scale. See EDUCATION, 
p. 572; and for the Alexandrian Library attached 
to the Museum, the article BrsLiorHEcA. On the 
influence of the two, see ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL; 
CANON ALEXANDRINUS. The following works may 
also be consulted: Parthey, Das alexandrinische 
Museum (Berlin, 1838); Ritschl, Opuscula, i. pp. 1- 
70, 123-172, 197-237; Susemihl, Gesch. der alexan- 
drin. Literatur, i. pp. 327 foll. 

MopERN MusEuM3.—The modern museums that 
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are of the greatest interest to the classical student 
because of the value of their archaeological collec- 
tions, are the following: (1) the various collections 
of the Vatican at Rome, comprising the Museo 
Chiaramonte, the Museo Pio-Clementino (in which 
are the Apollo Belvidere, the Laocoén group, the 
so-called statue of Antinoiis, the most beautiful 
statue in the world, and the tomb of Scipio Bar- 
batus), the Braccio Nuovo, opened in 1820; the 
Mnseo Gregoriano, with a superb collection of 
Etruscan antiqnities, and the Egyptian Museum ; 
(2) the Palazzo dei Conservatori on the Capitol, con- 
taining the famous Capitoline Wolf, with Romulus 
and Remus, and many Etruscan terra-cottas; (3) 
the Capitoline Museum, founded by Innocent X., 
and containing the so-called Dying Gladiator, the 
Satyr of Praxiteles (a copy), a fine collection of 
busts of celebrated characters of antiquity, a col- 
lection of the busts of the Roman emperors, the 
mosaic called the Capitoline Doves, and the Capi- 
toline Venus; (4) the Aircherian Museum, founded 
by the Jesuit, Kircher, about 1680, containing the 
Cista Ficoroniana (q. v.) and the famous. carica- 
ture of the crucifixion (see GRAFFITI); (5) the Mu- 
seum of the Lateran (Museum Gregorianum Latera- 


nense), established in 1843 by Pope Gregory XVL,, | 


and containing a famous statue of Sophocles; (6) 
the Museo Nazionale at Naples, formerly the Museo 
Reale Borbonico, famous for its immense collection 
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of objects found at Hereulaneum and Pompeii, for 


its collection of inscriptions, and for the statues 
of the Farnese Hercules, the Farnese Bull, Venus 
Callipygé, ete.; (7) the collections of the Galleria 
degli Uffizi at Florence, containing the Venus de’ 


Medici, the Wrestlers (see p. 758), and numerons | 


inscriptions, bronzes, and gems; (8) the Lowvre in | 


Paris, with a splendid collection of inscriptions, 
the Venus de Milo, the Borghese Athlete, the Vic- 
tory of Samothrace, the Melpomené, the Polymnia, 
and remarkable terra-cottas, fragments of seulpt- 
ures from the Parthenon, Olympia, and Assos, with 
many painted vases; (9) the British Museum in 
London, opened in 1759, and containing the Elgin 
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to music is also shown by their idea that it was 
of divine origin; Hermes or Apollo is said to have 
invented the lyre, Athené the simple flute, Pan 
the shepherd’s pipe. Besides these gods and the 
Muses, Dionysus also was connected with music. 
Numerous myths, as, for instance, those concerning 
Amphion and Orpheus, tell of its mighty power, 
and testify to the Greeks having cultivated music 
at a very early epoch. It was always intimately 
allied to poetry. Originally epic poems were also 
sung to the accompaniment of the cithara, and the 
old masters of poetry, such as Orpheus and Musae- 
us, are at the same time masters of music, just as 
in historical times the lyric and dramatic poets 
were at the same time the composers of their works. 
It was not until the Alexandrian Age that the poet 
ceased to be also a musician. Owing to its conneéc- 
tion with poetry, music developed in the same pro- 
portion and flourished at the same period as lyric 
and dramatic poetry. Of the Greek races, the Do- 
rians and Aeolians had a special genius and eapac- 
ity for music, and among both are found the first 
traces of its development as an art. 

The actual foundation of the classical music of 
the Greeks is ascribed to Terpander (q. v.), of the 
Aeolian island of Lesbos, who, in Dorian Sparta 
(about B.C. 675), first gave a truly artistic form to 
song accompanied by the cithara, and especially to 
the citharodic youos. In the Peloponnesian school 
of the Terpandridae, who followed his teaching 
and formed a closely united guild, x.@apwdin re- 
ceived its further artistic development. What Ter- 
pander had done for x@ap@dicyn was done not long 
afterwards by Clonas of Thebes or Tegea for atAw- 
duxn, or song accompanied by the flute. The artis- 
tic flute-playing which had been elaborated by 
the Phrygian Olympus in Asia, was introduced by 


_Clonas into the Peloponnesus, which long remained 


| the principal seat of all musical art. 


) ci Of the two 
kinds of independent instrumental music, which 
throughout presupposes the development of vocal 


music and always adapts itself to this as its model, 


Marbles, the Phigalion Marbles, the Xanthian | 
(Lycian) Marbles, the Halicarnassian Marbles, be-_ 


sides immense treasures of art in the shape of 
statuary, with inscriptions, ete., making it perhaps 
the finest collection in the world; (10) the Glypto- 
thek at Munich, with a remarkable collection of 
some 1300 ancient vases; (11) the Royal Musewn 
at Berlin, with objects found at Troy and Perga- 


the earlier is the music on the flute (aiAnrixy), Which 
was especially brought into favourable notice by 
Sacadas of Argos (about B.c. 580), while the music on 
stringed instruments («i@apirrixn) is later. Music 
was much promoted by the contests at the public 
festivals, above all by those at the Pythian Games, 
Its highest point of development was attained in 


the time of the Persian Wars, which seems to have 


mus; (12) the Imperial Museum at Vienna, with | 


an especially fine collection of bronzes; (13) the 
Museum of the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, rieb in 
vases and jewels; (14) the Musewm at Athens, with 
marbles from the Theseum, objects from Mycenae, 
and funerary remains. The most noted museum 
in America is the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York, containing a fine collection of objects from 
Cyprus, collected by Gen. di Cesnola. See Cyprus. 

Musica (jovcrkn, se. réyvyn, “art of the Muses”). 
A term which included among the Greeks every- 
thing that belonged to a higher intellectual and 
artistic education. Plato (Rep. p. 1386), while dis- 
cussing education, speaks of “gymnastic for the 
body and musie for the soul,” and ranks literature 
under the head of music. Music in the narrower 
sense was regarded by the Greeks both as an 
agreeable amusement andas one of the most effec- 
tive means of cultivating the feelings and the 
character. The great importance they attached 


seen the completion of the ancient system as it 
had been elaborated by the tradition of the schools. 
The lyric poets of this time, as Pindar and Simon- 
ides, the dramatists, as Phrynichus and Aeschylus, 
were held by the crities to be unsurpassable mod- 
els. What was added in subsequent times can 
hardly be called a new development of the art. 
Athens in her golden age was the central city 
where professional musicians met one another— 
Athens the home of Greek dramatic poetry. At 
this time voeal combined with instrumental music 
largely prevailed over instramental musie alone. 
The latter was chiefly limited to solo perform- 
ances. 

Ancient vocal musi¢ is distinguished in one im- 
portant point from ours: throughout classical times 
part-singing was unknown. There was at most 
a difference of octaves, and that only when men 
and boys sang in the same choir. Theoretically 
however, the Greeks were acquainted with some 
of the effects upon which harmonic systems are 
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based, though in practice the nature of their har- 
monics was extremely simple, with no sure trace of 
chords or groups of more than two notes. Again, in 
classical times, the music was subordinate to the 
words, and was therefore necessarily much simpler 
than it is now. It is only in this way that we can 
explain the fact that an ancient audience could fol- 
low the musical representation of the often intricate 
language of the odes, even when the odes were 
sung by the whole choir. Critics regarded it as a 
decline of art when, at the end of the Peloponnesian 
War, the music began to be the important element 
instead of the poetry. This change took place at 
first in single branches of the art, as in the solos 
(uov@dia) in tragedy and in the dithyrambie cho- 
ruses. Thenceforward ancient music, like modern 
music, raised itself more and more to a free and in- 
dependent position beside that of poetry. 

The first place among the various kinds of music 
Was assigned to the indigenous citharodic art, 
which was connected with the first development 
of the musical art; and, indeed, stringed instru- 
ments were always more esteemed than wind 
instruments, in part on account of the greater 
technical difficulties which had to be overcome, 
and which led to musicians giving particular at- 
tention to them. Moreover, playing on the flute 
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was limited to certain occasions, as its sound 
seemed to the ancients to arouse enthusiasm and 
passion (Arist. Polit. viii. 3). There is evidence 
that, on the one hand, the ancient theory of sing- 
ing and of instrumentation, in spite of the prim- 
itive nature of the instruments, was brought to a 
high degree of perfection; and that, on the other 
hand, the public must have possessed a severe- 
ly critical judgment in matters of music. The 
characteristic feature of ancient music is the 
great clearness of its form, resulting, above all, 
from the extreme precision of the rhythmic treat- 
ment. 

This was not the only point in which ancient 
music differed from modern music; it also differed 
from it in the number of its modes. The modes 
were distinguished from one another by the place 
of the semitones in the octave. While modern 
music has only two modes, the major and the 
minor, the Greek had seven. These seven modes, 
the names of which are taken from the three great 
Greck races and the neighbouring Asiatic nations 
(Dorian, Aeolian or Hypodorian, Ionian or Hypo- 
phrygian, Phrygian, Lydian, Mixolydian, and Hypo- 
lydian), were all employed at some time in the 
classical period, though they did not all of them 
come into use at the same date. It is significant 
of the distinction between ancient and modern 
music that of these modes the Dorian, which was 
the oldest and the lowest in pitch, and is described 
as dignified, severe, and grave, was most exiensive- 
ly used in all kinds of music. 

As the basis of every melodic series of sounds 
the ancients had the tetrachord, a scale of four 
notes, to which, according to tradition, the earliest 
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musi¢ was limited. The heptachord was certainly 
in use before Terpander, who is said to have given 
the lyre seven strings instead of four (Strabo, 
p. 618); but Pausanias (iii. 12, § 10) states with 
greater accuracy that he added four strings to the 
previously existing seven. The heptachord con- 
sisted of two tetrachords, as the central note was 
at once the highest of the first and the lowest of 
the second tetrachord. 

Next came the octachord or octave, and at last, 
after various additions, the following scale of notes 
was formed : 

From the lowest b onward, this scale was divided 
into tetrachords in such a way that the fourth note 
was always also regarded as the first of the follow- 
ing tetrachord; the intervals between the sounds 
of the tetrachord were, in ascending order, semi- 
tone, tone, tone. This sequence was called the 
“diatonic genus,” Besides this there was also the 
“chromatic,” the tetrachords of which were as fol- 
lows: b ebde f bg a (the intervals in this case 
were semitone, semitone, tone and a half). Third- 
ly, there was the “enharmonic,” the tetrachord of 
which had for its intervals $ tone, + tone, 2 tones, 
and accordingly cannot be expressed in modern 
notation. 

The musical notation (onpacia) of the Greeks 
consisted of two distinct systems of signs—one 
for the voice, the other for the instrument. The 
vocal signs are taken from the common or Ionic 
alphabet. The notes of the middle part of the 
scale are denoted by the letters in their usual 
order; those of the lower part by an alphabet 
of inverted or otherwise altered letters; the 
upper notes are distinguished by accents —an 
accent signifying that the mote is an octave 
higher than that of the unaccented letter. The 
following is a brief summary of Westphal’s dis- 
coveries: 

(1) The instrumental notation was derived from 
the first fourteen letters of a Peloponnesian alpha- 
bet, possessing digamma, F, the old form of iota, 


, and two forms of lambda, < and. In a few 


cases the forms of the letters have been modified: 
thus alpha (originally >q) appears as M, beta as E, 
delta as ‘J, theta as C, my (originally M) as Pp, 
iota as h. By treating the two forms of lambda 
as distinet characters the number is raised to fif- 
teen. 

(2) These characters are applied to denote a scale 
of two octaves, as follows: 


H hE lee BE iCmiKagi<EsNi Ze 
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The arrangement of the letters is worth notice. 
The inventor began by taking alpha for the high- 
est note of his scale. Then he took the other char- 
acters in pairs, EF,1E,FZ,HC,HK,<F,PN, 
and made each pair stand for the extreme notes 
of an octave. This scale may be regarded as the 
framework of the system of notation. 

(3) A character may be varied by being reversed 
—i.e. written from right to left (ameorpappévor), 
or by being turned halt round backward (dve- 
atpappévoy, Unto). When reversed, it denotes a 
note half a tone higher; when half reversed, it 
denotes a note a quarter of a tone higher. The 
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combination of the two varieties evidently gives 
an Enharmonic rvuxyvéy, or group obtained by di- 
viding a semitone—e. g. if we take the four “sta- 
ble” notes of the central octave, F C K EL, we 
complete the scale in the Enharmonic genus by 
inserting the varieties of [ and K, thus obtaining 
FLICK“OE. 

In some cases this method of varying the letters 
is impracticable—e. g.H reversed does not change; 
N half-reversed becomes Z, and vice versa. Other 
modifications are accordingly employed, and we 
have the groups MF N, ZX A,N/ZN,1 <A, 
and H H A. 

(4) In the Diatonic genus the second lowest note 
of a tetrachord is not represented, as we should 
expect, by the reversed letter, but by the half- 
reversed one, the same character as the second low- 
est Enharmonic note. 

(5) In the Chromatic genus the characters used 
are the same as in the Enharmonic, but the re- 
versed letter is distinguished by an accent. Thus 
the Chromatic tetrachord e f f fa is written 
fF L1/C or (in the upper octave) Lu “M. 

(6) The system was enlarged by the addition of 
two tones, each with the corresponding muxvoy, at 
the lower end of the scale, and an octave, except 
the highest note, at the upperend. The two groups 
were denoted by the characters 2 & T and € Ww 3D, 


a Siespe Seth NA, 
Dien ope HOWEN, © 


PAIN 
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NN 


which are 
evidently in- 
vented on the 

analogy of the let- 

ters already in use. 

The new upper notes 

were denoted by accent- 

ed letters, K’ to 2’, repeat- 

ing the scale from K to Z an 
octave higher. 

We now have only sey- 
en pieces of ancient music 
whose authenticity is prac- 
tically undisputed—the be- 
ginning of the First Pythian Ode of Pindar (see 
Boeckh’s Pindar, De Metris Pindari, iii. 12); two 


Fragment found at Delphi 
in 1893 with part of a 
Hymn to Apollo in mu- 
sical notation. 
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hymns to Calliopé and Apollo, ascribed to one 
Dionysius (q. v. 4); a papyrus fragment of the 
music of a chorus of Euripides (Orestes, 338-344) ; 
an inscription found at Tralles in 1883, giving a 
musical setting to four short gnomes; a hymn of 
Mesomedes (q. v.) of the second century after Christ, 
published, with fac-similes, in Beliermann’s Hymnen 
des Dionysius und Mesomedes (Berlin, 1840); and the 
fragments of a hymn found inscribed at Delphi in 
1893. This last appears to be composed in a mood 
identical with the modern minor. It was composed 
after the repulse of the Gauls from Delphi in B.c. 
279 and was first published in the Bulletin de Cor- 
respondance Hellénique, xvii. 569-610. The frag- 
ments of this hymn are fourteen in number; and 
from them various reconstructions of the piece re- 
duced to the modern system of notation have been 
published, one of which was performed before the 
king of Greece at Athens not long after the discov- 
ery of the inscription. See the work by Monro 
cited at the end of the article. 

Besides the pieces cited above there are also a 
few passages in the nature of short instrumental 
exercises; and a hymn to Demeter, first published 
by the Venetian composer Marcello, but regarded 
by Gevaert and other scholars as of very doubtful 
authenticity. 

With regard to the musical instruments it may be 

mentioned that only stringed 
instruments (see especially 
CITHARA and Lyra) and the 
flute, which closely resembled 
our clarionet, were employed 
in music proper (see TIBIA); 
and that the other instruments, 
such as trumpets (see SALPINX), 
Pan’s pipes (see SYRINX), cym- 
bals (cymbala), and kettle- 
drums (see TYMPANUM), were not 
included within its province. 
In proportion to the amount of 
attention paid to music by the Greeks, 
it early became the subject of learned re- 
search and literary treatment. The philos- 
opher Pythagoras occupied himself with mu- 
sical acoustics; he succeeded in representing 
numerically the relations of the octave, the fifth, 
and the fourth. For representing the symphonie 
relations the Pythagorean School invented the mon- 
ochord or canon, a string stretched over a sounding- 
board and with a movable bridge, by means of 
which the string could be divided into different 
lengths; it was on this account known as the school 
of the Canonici as opposed to the Harmonici, who 
opposed this innovation and continued to be satis- 
fied with a system of scales (“harmonics ”) sung by 
the sole guidance of the ear. Among the Canonici 
were philosophers such as Philolaiis, Archytas, De- 
mocritus, Plato, and Aristotle. Lasus of Hermi- 
oné, the master of Pindar, is mentioned as the 
first author of a theoretical work on music. The 
“harmonic” Aristoxenus (q. v.) Tarentum, a pupil 
of Aristotle, was held by the ancients to be the 
greatest authority on music; from his numerous 
works was drawn the greatest part of subsequent 
musical literature. Of other writers on music 
we may mention the well-known mathematician 
Euclid, and the great astronomer Claudius Ptol- 
emaeus, who perfected musical acoustics. 

Among the Romans a native development of 

music was completely wanting, They had, in- 
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deed, an ancient indigenous musical instrument, 
the short and slender Latin flute with four 
holes; but their national art of flute- playing 
was, at an early period, thrown into the back- 
ground by the Etruscan, which was practised as 
a profession by foreigners, freedmen, and people 
of the lowest classes of the Roman population. 
Among the nine old guilds, said to have been in- 
stituted by King Numa, there was one of flute- 
players (tibicines), who assisted at public sacrifices, 
With the Greek drama, Greek dramatic music was 
also introduced ; it was, however, limited to flute- 
playing. Stringed instruments were not originally 
known at Rome, and were not frequently employed 
till after the Second Punic War. Indeed, as Greek 
usages and manners in general gained ground with 
the beginning of the second century, so also did 
Greek music. Greek dances and musical enter- 
tainments became common at the meals of aristo- 
eratic families, and the younger members of re- 
spectable households received instruction in music 
as in dancing. Though it was afterwards one of 
the subjects of higher education, it was never con- 
sidered a real and effective means of training. 
Entertainments like our concerts became frequent 
towards the end of the Republic, and formed part 
of the musical contests instituted by Nero, a great 
lover of music, in A.D. 60, on the model of the Greek 
contests. Domitian had an “ Odeum” built on the 
Campus Martius for the musical entertainments of 
the Agon Capitolinus, instituted by him in a.D. 86, 
and celebrated at intervals of four years to the end 
of the classical period. Passages bearing on music 
in Roman literature have no independent value, 
as they are entirely drawn from Greek sources, as 
in the writings of Mar- 
tianus Capella and 
Boetius. See the gen- 
eral histories of music 
by Naumann, 2 vols. 
(London, 1882-86); Am- 
bros (2d ed. Leipzig, 
1880-81); and Fétis (5 
vols. unfinished, Paris, 
1868-76). Also West- 
phal, Die Musik des 
griechischen Alterthums 
(Leipzig, 1883); Fort- 
lage, Das musikalische 
System der Griechen 
(Leipzig, 1847); Chap- 
pell, History of Music 
(1874); Paul, Boetius 
und die griechische 
Harmonik (Leipzig, 
1872); Engel, The Mu- 
sic of the Most Ancient 
Nations (London, 1864); 
Gevaert, Histoire et 
Théorie de la Musique dans V Antiquité (Ghent, 1881); 
and Monro, Modes of Ancient Greek Music (Oxford, 
1894). 

Musivum Opus. Mosaic. The term mosaic is 
usually derived from a post-classical word musivum 
(uoveciov), occurring in Spartianus (Vit. Pescenn. 6, 
pictum de musivo), and St. Augustine (De Ow. Dei, 
Xvi. 8, hominum genera musivo picta). It is the art 
of arranging small cubes or tesserae of marble, 
coloured stone, terra-cotta, glass, or some other 
artificial substance, so as to produce an ornamental 
pattern or picture, and to provide a durable form 
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of decoration for walls and pavements. The only 
mosaic hitherto found in Greece Proper is that dis- 
covered in 1829, in the floor of the east portico of 
the temple of Zeus, at Olympia, possibly little later 
than the first half of the fourth century B.c. It is 
formed of rough round pebbles of various colours 
from the bed of the Alpheus, and it represents 
Tritons of graceful design surrounded by a taste- 
ful border of palmettes and meandering lines. 

The earliest mosaics mentioned in literature are 
those made for the ship of Hiero IL, about the 
middle of the third century, with scenes from the 
Iliad, which took 300 skilled workmen a whole 
year to execute (Athenaeus, 206 Dp). To the same 
age belongs the only artist in mosaic whose name 
is recorded in literature, Sosus of Pergamun, fa- 
mous as the inventor of a kind of mosaic called the 
dodperoy (the “unswept” floor), in which the floor 
of a room is inlaid with representations of fruits, 
fishes, and fragments of food that have fallen from 
the table (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. § 184; ef. Statius, Sil- 
vae 1.3, 36). Mosaics of this type have been found 
not only at Pompeii, but also at Aquileia and in 
Algiers (see p. 825). According to Pliny, the original 
design by Sosus included a remarkable representa- 
tion of a dove drinking and casting the shadow of 
its head on the water beneath, while several other 
doves were to be seen sunning themselves on the 
rim of the bowl. The best-known copy of this is 
that called ‘‘ The Capitoline Doves,” found at Ha- 
drian’s Villa near Tivoli. It is entirely composed 
of cubes of marble, without any admixture of col- 
oured glass. 

The art of reproducing paintings in mosaic 
probably originated in Egypt, and thence found its 


(Rome, Capitoline Museum.) 


way to Greece and Italy. It is doubtless connect- 
ed in its origin with the brick-work and tiling of 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. In fact, just as wall- 
paintings were first suggested by tapestries, so 
mosaic work is a natural development from car- 
pets. All these arts, indeed, were closely related, 
and the subjects of paintings are also used by 
the makers of mosaic. One of the finest pieces 
of mosaic at Pompeii, signed by Dioscorides of 
Samos, reproduces a wall-painting found in the 
same city. The largest mosaic picture of Roman 
workmanship is that executed for the temple 
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of Fortune at Praenesté, restored by Sulla (Pliny, 
H. N. xxxvi. 189). This was discovered in 1640, 
and is generally supposed to represent a popular 
féte on the occasion of an inundation of the Nile. 
It probably belongs to the time of Hadrian. 
Amoug the mosaics of Pompeii the most famous 
is that identified as the “ Battle of Issus,” possibly 
a copy of the painting of the same subject by a 
female artist, Helena, “ daughter of Timon the 
Egyptian,” which was placed in the Temple of 
Peace in the time of Vespasian (Photius, Bibl. p. 
482). It represents the critical moment when Alex- 
ander is charging, bare-headed, in the thick of the 
fray, and has just transfixed with his lance one of 
the leaders of the Persians; while Darius, with his 
lofty tiara and red chlamys, is extending his right 
hand in an attitude of alarm and despair. In the 
mosaic itself the lower border represents a river, 
apparently the Nile, with a crocodile, hippopota- 
mus, ichneumon, ibis, etc., thus confirming the con- 
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mental geometrical pattern including triangles, 
hexagons, etc. (Vit. vii. 1, 3,4; Suet. Caes. 46 fin.) 
(2) The epithet tessellatum describes a pavement of 
the same general kind, but made up of regular 
square dies (tesserae, tessellae, tesserulae), forming 
rectangular designs. (3) Vermiculatum is applied 
to a design formed of small pieces of marble in 
various colours, arranged so as to imitate the ob- 
ject represented with a high degree of pictorial 
effect. The dies are of different “shapes, so as to 
allow of their following the wavy contours of the 
outline of the object. The name owes its origin to 
the fact that the general effect of such an arrange- 
ment resembles the contortions of a cluster of 
worms (vermes). (Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 2; and Lu- 
cilius, quoted in Cicero’s Orator, 149.) (4) The term 
lithostrotum (Varro, R. R. iii. 2,§ 4; 1,§ 10; Pliny, 
H. N. xxxvi. 189) was probably applied to a pave- 
ment made of small pieces of stone or marble of 
natural colours, and distinguished from those of 
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jecture as to the Egyptian origin of the design. 
See illustrations, pp. 296 and 890. 

Mosaics bearing the artist’s name are seldom 
found. The two finest of this class are those from 
Pompeii inscribed with the name of Dioscorides of 
Samos. One of these represents four masked fig- 
ures playing on various instruments. The work 
is composed of very small pieces of glass, of the 
most beautiful colours and in various shades. (See 
Dyer’s Pompeii, p. 276). Another of similar con- 
struction portrays a rehearsal for a satyric drama. 
The ground is black, the drapery mainly white, 
but the robe of the flute-player is bordered with 
purple, the lips are a bright red, and the flutes and 
ornaments coloured like gold. The finest mosaic 
of the early part of the second century A.D. is the 
highly pictorial centaur- mosaic now at Berlin, 
found at the Villa of Hadrian (Baumeister’s Denk- 
miler, fig. 941). The most celebrated works of a 
later date include that in the Thermae of Cara- 
calla, with numerous gladiatorial figures of colossal 
size and ungraceful drawing (ib. fig. 174) ; and that 
of the Roman villa at Nennig, near Tréves. The 
dimensions of the latter are fifty feet by thirty- 
three, and the design includes several groups of 
figures enclosed in a square or hexagonal frame- 
work of tessellated marble (ib. figs, 1001-2343 ). 
Among the mosaics in the British Museum are an 
Amphitrité and Tritons, with Dionysus, Meleager, 
and Atalanta, all from Halicarnassus, and of Ro- 
man times, since figures of Dido and Aeneas were 
found in the same villa (Newton’s Travels and Dis- 
coveries, ii. 76). Among mosaies still preserved in 
England may be mentioned those at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Brading. 

Mosaic pavements are known by different names 
descriptive of certain varieties of structure. (1) 
A pavimentum sectile is composed of thin plates of 
coloured marble of yarions sizes, cut (secta) into 
slices of regular form and arranged in an orna- 
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coloured glass or some other artificial composition. 
Mosaics of glass were used to decorate ceilings. 

The gilt tesserae used in Christian mosaies for 
the background of the pictures were formed by 
applying to a cube of earthenware two thin plates 
of glass with a film of gold-leaf between them, and 
vitrifying the whole in a furnace. It was this 
discovery that led to the extensive application of 
mosaic for the decoration of the walls, and more 
particularly the apses, of Christian ehurehes.  Af- 
ter the ninth century the art of working in mo- 
saic ceased for a while in Rome and in Italy in 
general, to be revived at a later date in the chureh 
of S. Cyprian at Murano (1109) and the basilica of 
St. Mark’s at Venice (in and after the eleventh cen- 
tury), and afterwards at Rome itself. In Sicily, 
the mosaics of the Cappella Palatina in the Royal 
Palace at Palermo were finished in 1143, while 
those of the cathedral at Monreale were begun in 
1172. 

The reader is referred to Marquardt, Das Privat- 
leben der Romer, 625-632; Bliimner’s Technologie, 
ili, 823-343 ; Von Rohden on Mosaik in Baumeister’s 
Denkmdler ; Gerspach, La Mosaique (1883); and 
Morgan, Romano-British Mosaic Pavements (1886). 


Musonius Rufus, Gatus. 


A Stoic philosopher, 
son of a Roman knight. 


He was banished by 


| Nero in A.b. 66 to the island of Gyaros for his al- 


leged share in the conspiracy of Piso. When Gal- 
ba became emperor, the philosopher returned to 
Rome, and continued there under Vespasian, whose 
favour he had secured (Tac. 4nn. xv.71; Dio Cass. 
Ixvi. 13). 


Mustaceum. A wedding-cake which was eut 
up and divided among the guests as the bride and 
groom left the feast. It was made of flour mixed 
with new wine (mustwm), cheese, and anise-seed, 
and was laid upon bay-leaves while baking (Juv. 
vi. 202; Cato, R. R. 121). 
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Mustax (yvoraf). A moustache; also called 
irnyn. The Greeks took pride in well-developed 
moustaches, as indicative of manly vigour (Theocr. 
xiv. 4; Pollux, ii. 80, x. 120). At Sparta, however, 
the people were required by the ephors to shave 
their moustaches (Plut. Cleom. 9). See BARBA. 


Muster. See DELECTUS. 
Mustum. New wine. See VINUM. 
Muta. The sameas Mania. See LAREs. 


Mutationes. Posting-stations at which relays 
of horses were kept for the public service (see Cur- 
sus PUBLICUS) and for the use of travellers. From 
twenty to forty horses were usually in readiness at 
these stations. See MANSIO. 

Mutator. 

Muthul. Now Melleg; a river of Numidia 
which formed the boundary between the kingdoms 
of Iugurtha and Adherbae (Sall. Zug. 48). 

Mutilus, C. Paprus. 
Marsie War (B.c. 90-89). 

Mutina. Now Modena; an important town in 
Gallia Cispadana, originally a town of the Boii, 
and afterwards a Roman colony. It is celebrated 
in the history of the Civil War after Caesar’s death. 
Decimus Brutus was besieged here by M. Antonius 
from December, B.c. 44 to April, 43; and under its 


The same as desultor (q. v.). 


A Samnite general in the 


walls the battles were fought in which the con-| 


suls Hirtius and Pansa perisbed. Hence this war 


is called the BELLUM MUTINENSE. 

Mutiilus. See COLUMNa. 

Mutunus Tutunus. A deity of the primitive 
Italians presiding over fruitful marriage, and re- 
sembling the later Priapus (q. v.) (Arnob. iv. 7). 
See PHALLUS. 

Mutuum. The Latin word for a loan. 

MycAalé (MucaAy). A mountain in the south of 
Ionia in Asia Minor, north of the mouth of the 
Maeander, and opposite the island of Samos. On 


Acropolis at Mycenae and Mount St. Elias. 
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the north side of the promontory near Priené was 
a great temple of Poseidon, where the Pan-Ionic 
| festival was held (Pausan. v. 7,3). Here a great 
victory was gained by the Greeks over the Persian 
‘fleet on the same day as the battle of Plataea, B.c. 
479. 


Mycalessus (MuxaAnooos). An ancient city in 
Boeotia, on the road from Aulis to Thebes. In 
| B.C. 413 it was sacked by some Thracian mercena- 
ries in the pay of Athens. Here was a famous tem- 
ple of Demeter, who was in consequence called 
| Mycalessia (Z1. ii. 498; Pausan. ix. 19), 


Mycénae and Myceéné (Mukjyva, Muknyy). A 
| city at the head of the plain of Argolis, reputed in 
| Greek tradition to have been the residence of Aga- 
memnon. Its most flourishing period probably fell 
| within the latter half of the second thousand years 
| before Christ. At that time the seat of wealthy 
‘and powerful chieftains, it subsequently fell under 
the power of Argos, and was during the historical 
| period a place of no importance. The wall of the 
| citadel and several “ bee-hive” tombs have always 
| been visible. Excavations, carried on by Schlie- 
mann in 1876, and later by the Greek Archeological 
Society, have enormously increased our knowledge 
/of Mycenae and of the early civilization which it 
represents. s 

The first illustration shows in the middle dis- 
tance the acropolis of Mycenae, with a portion of 
its encompassing wall. This wall, for the most 
part, resembles in its construction that of Tiryns 
(q. v.), though the blocks are not so gigantic. In 
places, however, we find an outer facing of approx- 
imately regular ashlar masonry (so, e. g., at the 
Lion Gate); in other places, of carefully jointed 
polygonal work. The principal entrance, the so- 
called Lion Gate, is shown in the third illustra- 
‘tion. It consists of two upright posts surmounted 
by an enormous flat lintel. The relieving triangle 
above the lintel is filled by a relief representing 


(From a photograph. ) 
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two lions (or lionesses) facing one another, and 
haying between them an object of doubtful inter- 
pretation. There is, in addition, a smaller gate on 
the north side of the citadel. 

Within the Lion Gate is a circular enclosure, 
nearly ninety feet in diameter. This was formed 
by two concentric rows of upright slabs, the space 
between the two rows being covered by horizontal 
slabs. Within the enclosure are six rectangular 
graves of various sizes, sunk in the rock at various 
depths below the double ring of slabs. The graves 
when opened contained the remains of from one 
to five corpses each (buried unburned ), or nine- 
teen in all, together with gold masks and orna- 
ments, vessels of gold and of bronze, bronze weap- 
ons, pottery of the so-called Mycenae type, ete. 
Above the graves (in precisely what positions it 
is now difficult to make out) stood a number of 


grave - stones, partly unseulptured, partly seulpt- | 


ured with rude reliefs. 

At the summit of the acropolis remains of a 
palace, similar in plan to that of Tiryns, but less 
well preserved, were discovered in 1886 by the 
Greek Archeological Society. The great péyapov 
or hall, with its circular hearth surrounded by 
four pillars and its double vestibule, is easily rec- 
ognizable. Above the palace, and partly upon its 
ruins, are remains of what is thought to have been 
an early Doric temple. 

Outside the acropolis was the city, consisting 
apparently of several detached settlements. In 
this region eight large subterranean buildings, 
doubtless tombs, of bee-hive form, are known to 
exist. The most imposing of these is the so-called 
“Treasury of Atreus” or “Tomb of Agamemnon,” 
of which a vertical section is shown on p. 452. It 
is approached by a passage-way or dpopos, walled 
at the sides, but open above. Then comes the door- 
way, once closed by heavy doors. The principal 
inner chamber is about fifty feet in diameter at 
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Principal Approach to Citadel of Tiryns. 


the bottom and the same in height. It is built of 
great stones, laid in horizontal courses, each course 
pushed a little farther inward than the one below; 
compare the construction of the relieving triangle 
over the Lion Gate. There is, besides, a smaller 
side-chamber, cut in the rock, The other seven bee- 
hive tombs are built in a similar fashion, but with 
smaller stones. In addition to these, upwards of 
sixty smaller tomb-chambers, excavated in the 
solid rock and approached likewise by dpopor, have 
been discovered and opened. 

The prehistoric civilization to which the Myce- 
naean remains bear witness must have been, in 
comparison with what meets us at the dawn of the 
historical period in Greece, a brilliant one. That 
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Lion Gate, Mycenae. 


(From a photograph.) 


it was powerfully influenced by the earlier civiliza- 
tions of the East, and especially by that of Egypt, 
there is abundant evidence to show. But the 
whole subject of its relations to what went before 
and what came after is in too uncertain a state to 
be treated in a sketch like the present. 

See Steffen, Karten von Mykenai (Berlin, 1884) ; 
Schliemann, Mycenae (London, 1878); Upaxrixa rhs 
“Apyatodoyixys Eracpias (1886); Eqnpepis Apxatodo- 
yxy (1887, 1888, 1891); Furtwingler und Loeschke, 
Mykenische Thongefisse (Berlin, 1879), and Mykeni- 
sche Vasen (Berlin, 1886); Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s 
Ausgrabungen (2d ed. Leipzig, 1891; Engl. trans. 
Schliemann’s Excavations, London, 1891); Gardner, 
New Chapters in Greek History (London, 1892); 
Tsountas, Muxjvac (Athens, 1893). 


Mycené (Muxjvn). A daughter of Inachus and 
wife of Arestor. From her the city of Mycenae 
was said to have derived its name (Pausan. ii. 
16, 3). 

Mycerinus (Mukepivos). A son of Cheops, king 
of Egypt, succeeded his uncle Chephren on the 
throne, and reigned with justice. He began to 
build a pyramid, but died before it was finished. 
The Egyptian form of the name is Men-Kau-Ra. 
A pyramid erected by him is in the plain of Gizeh; 
and the coffin containing the body of the king is 


in the British Museum. See Herod. ii, 129-34 ; 
Diod. i. 64, 


Mycdnus (Mixovos). A small island in the 
Aegaean Sea, one of the Cyclades, east of Delos, is 
celebrated in mythology as one of the places where 
the giants were defeated by Heracles. The island 
was popularly supposed to contain an unusual 
number of bald persons (Pliny, H. N. xi. 130), 

/ 


MYGDON 


Mygdon (Mvydyv). The son of Acmon, who 
fought against the Amazons, and from whom some 
of the Phrygians are said to have been called Myg- 
donides (Pausan. x. 27). 


Myegdonia (Mvydovia). (1) A district in the east 
of Macedonia, bordering on the Thermaic Gulf and 
the Chalcidic peninsula. (2) A district in the east 
of Mysia and the west of Bithynia, named after 
the Thracian people, Mygdones, who formed a set- 
tlement here, but were afterwards subdued by the 
Bithyni. (8) The northeast district of Mesopota- 
mia, between Mount Masius and the Chaboras, 
which divided it from Osroéné. 
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Myia (Mvia). (1) A daughter of Pythagoras and | 


Theano, and wife of the great athlete Milo of Cro- 
tona. (2) See CORINNA. 


Myinda (uvivda). The game of blindman’s-buff, 
in which one person was blindfolded and was 
obliged to keep his eyes shut (uvew). It was played 
in two ways: the blindfolded person (katapvay), 


MYRINA 


260, and that Agrippa defeated. the fleet of Sex. 
Pompeius (B.C. 36). 

Mylasa (ra MvAaoa) or Mylassa. A flourishing 
inland city of Caria, in a fertile plain. 

Myndus (Miyvdos). A Dorian colony on the coast 
of Caria, situated at the western extremity of the 
same peninsula on which Halicarnassus stood. 

Myonnesus (Mvovynoos). A promontory of 
Tonia, with a town and a little island of the same 
name, forming the northern headland of the Gulf 
of Ephesus. Here the Romans defeated Antiochus 
the Great in B.c, 190 (Livy, xxxviii. 27). 

Myos Hormos (6 Mvods éppos, i.e. “ Musselport”), 
an important port-town of Upper Egypt, built by 
Ptolemy II. Philadelphus, on the Red Sea, six or 
seven days’ journey from Coptos. It was after- 
wards called VENERIS PoRTUS (7Adpodirns dppos). 

Myra (ra Mvpa) and Myron (Mipov). One of 
the chief cities of Lycia, built on a rock two miles 
from the sea. Remarkable ruins still exist here. 
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Rock-cut Tombs at Myra. 


i 1 ”) tries to catch 
after crying @vuAdrrov (“look out”), tries to | 
one of the <n who must then be blindfolded 
in his place; or else the karapvey stands still and 
tries to guess the identity of those who touch him. 
In still another form of the game the players struck 
the blindfolded person with whips of papyrus. See 
Pollux, ix. 113; and Becq de Fouquiéres, Les Jeux 
des Anciens, p. 84. * : a 

Mylae (MvAai). A town on the eastern part 0 

the atk coast of Sicily, founded by Zanclé (ies 
gana), and situated on a promontory running out 
ae sea. It was off Mylae that C. Duilius 
won his victory over the Carthaginians in B.C. 


Myriandrus (Mupiavdpos). A Phoonician colony 
in Syria, on the east side of the Gulf of Issus, a 
little south of Alexandria. 


Myrii (uvpio). The name of the popular assem- 
bly of the Areadians, established after the battle 
of Leuctra. See Grote, Hist. of Greece, x. p. 318. 


Myrina (Mupiva). (1) An ancient and important 
city of the Aeolians on the western coast of Mysia. 
At Gryneum, which belonged to it, was a famous 
oracle of Apollo. The city was also called SMYRNA, 
and in Roman times SEBASTOPOLIS. (2) A town in 
Lemnos. 


MYRLEA 


Myrléa (MvpAeta). 
from Prusa, founded by the Colophonians, and 
almost rebuilt by Prusias I., who called it APAMEA, 
after his wife. 

Myrmidon (Mupyiddy). A son of Zeus and 
Eurymedusa, daughter of Clitos, to whom Zeus 
managed to obtain access in the form of an ant 
(ptppyn€). He was the legendary ancestor of the 
Thessalian Myrmidones; and was by Pisidicé the 
father of Antiphus and Actor (Apollod. i. 7, 3; 
Apoll. Rhod. i. 56). 


Myrmidénes (Muppidoves). A race in Southern 
Thessaly, said to have originally dwelt in the isl- 
and of Aegina and to have emigrated from it with 
Peleus. They fought before Troy under their 
chieftain Achilles. For a legend about their ori- 
gin, see AEACUS. 


See GLADIATORES. 
One of the most celebrated 


Myrmillo. 
Myron (Mvpor). 


Greek artists of Eleutherae, in Attica, an older | 
contemporary of Phidias and Polyclitus, and, like | A 
| It was Parrhasius also who designed the “ Capture 


them, a pupil of Ageladas. His works, chiefly in 
bronze, were numerous and very varied in sub- 


ject — gods, heroes, and especially athletes and) 


representations of animals, which were admired 
by the ancients for their life-like truth to nature. 
Most famous among these were his statue of the 
Argive runner Ladas; of Marsyas, of which a 
marble copy is now in the Lateran at Rome; his 
“Discobolus,” or quoit-thrower (see Discus), which 
we are enabled to appreciate in several copies in 
marble, the best being that in the Palazzo Massimi 
and one in bronze in the Palazzo Lancelotti in 
Rome; and his “Cow on the Market-place at 
Athens,” which received the very highest praise 
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A city of Bithynia, not far | 


among the ancients, was celebrated in thirty-six | 


extant epigrams in the Greek anthology, all quoted 
in Overbeck’s Schriftquellen, \§ 550-588, and may 
be regarded as his masterpiece. He was also the 
first to represent what is really a genre portrait 
in his “ Drunken Old Woman” (Pliny, NV. H. xxxvi. 
32); but this is now attributed to another artist, 
one Socrates (Overbeck, § 2092). See Collignon, 
Histoire de la Sculpture Grecque (Paris, 1892), 

Myrrha (Mippa), also called Smyrna (Syipva). 
Mother of Adonis by her own father Cinyras, for 
whom she entertained an unnatural passion, in 
consequence of which she was changed into a 
myrtle-tree, See ADONIS; CINYRAS, 


Myrrhinus (Muppwods). A deme on the eastern, 


(Pausan. i. 31, 4). 

Myrsilus (Mvpowdos). (1) See CANDAULES. (2) 
A Lesbian historical writer of uncertain date; one 
of the sources used by Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
in his account of the Pelasgians (i. 23). 

Myrsinus. 

Myrtéa. See Murcra. 


Myrtilus (Mupritos). Son of Hermes, by Cleobulé 
or Myrto. He was the charioteer of Oenomaiis, 
whose defeat by Pelops in the race was due to his 
treachery. When he demanded the reward that 
had been settled, the half of the realm of Oeno- 
maiis, Pelops threw him into the sea near Geraes- 
tus, in Enboea, and that part of the Aegean was 
thence called the Myrtoan Sea. He was placed 


among the stars as the constellation Auriga. See 
OrNoMAts; PELOPs. 


See MYRTUNTIUM. 


MYSIA 


Myrtis (Mipris). A lyric poetess of Anthedon, 
in Boeotia, who is said to have been the teacher of 
Pindar, to which there is an allusion in an extant 
fragment of Corinna (Anthol. Pal. ix. 26). See Prn- 
DARUS. 

Myrtoum Maré (70 Muprooy médayos). The 
part of the Aegaean Sea south of Euboea, Attica, 
and Argolis, which derived its name from the 
small island Myrtus, thongh others suppose it to 
come from Myrtilus, whom Pelops threw into the 
sea. (See PeLops.) The name of Mygdonia was 
first introduced after the Macedonian conquest. 


Myrtuntium (Muprovvtiov), called Myrsinus in 
Homer. A town of the Epeans in Elis, on the road 
from Elis to Dymé. 


Myrtus. See MyrroumM Mare. 


Mys (Mis). A famous toreutic artist who en- 
graved the “ Battle of the Centaurs” on the inside 
of the shield of the Athené Promachos of Phidias. 
The work was executed after a design by Parrha- 
sius (Pausan. i. 28, 2), a generation after Phidias. 


of Troy” for a eup embossed by Mys (Athen. p. 
782 b; see also Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 154). 


Myscélus (Mvocxedos). A native of Achaia, 
who founded Croton in Italy, B.c. 710, by order of 
the Delphic oracle, which had commanded him to 
build a city, where he should find rain with fine 
weather. For a long time he thought it impossi- 
ble to fulfil the command of the oracle, till at 
length he found in Italy a beautiful woman in 
tears; whereupon he perceived that the oracle 
was accomplished, and straightway founded Cro- 
ton on the spot (Dionys. ii. 59). 

Mysia (ra Micra). <A festival held in honour of 
Demeter Mysia at Pellené in Arcadia (Pausan. vii. 
27,9). It lasted for seven days. 


Mysia (Mvcia). A district of Asia Minor, called 
also the Asiatic Mysia (Muoia 7 “Aovavy), in contra- 
distinction to Moesia on the banks of the Danube. 
Originally, it meant the territory of the Mysi; but 
in the usual division of Asia Minor, as settled un- 
der Augustus, it occupied the whole of the north- 
western corner of the peninsula between the Hel- 
lespont on the northwest, the Propontis on the 
north, the river Rhyndacus and Mount Olympus 
on the east, which divided it from Bithynia and 
Phrygia, Mount Temnus and an imaginary line 
drawn from Temnus to the southern side of the 


A | Elaitie Guir on the south, where it bordered upon 
coast of Attica, belonging to the tribe Pandionis | 


Lydia, and the Aegean Sea on the west. It was 
subdivided into five parts: (1) Mysta MINOR (9 
puxpa), along the northern coast; (2) Mysta MAIoRr 
() peydAn), the southeastern inland region, with a 
small portion of the coast between the Troad and 
the Aeolic settlements about the Elaitie Gulf; (3) 
TROAS (7) Tpeas), the northwestern angle, between 
the Aegean and Hellespont and the southern coast 
along the foot of Ida; (4) ABOLIS or AEOLIA (1) Aio- 
Ais or AioXia), the southern part of the western 
coast around the Elaitic Gulf, where the chief 
cities of the Aeolian confederacy were planted ; 
but applied in a wider sense to the western coast 
in general; and (5) TEUTHRANIA (1 Tev@pavia), the 
southwestern angle, between Temnus and the bor- 
ders of Lydia, where, in very early times, Teuthras 
was said to have established a Mysian kingdom, 
which was early subdued by the kings of Lydia; 
this part was also called Pergamené, from the cel- 
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ebrated city of Pergamus, which stood in it. This 
account applies to the time of the early Roman 
Empire; the extent of Mysia and its subdivisions 
varied greatly at other times. 

In the Heroic Age we find the great Teucrian 
monarchy of Troy in the northwest of the country 
and the Phrygians along the Hellespont ; as to the 
Mysians, who appear as allies of the Trojans, it is 
not clear whether they were Europeans or Asiatics. 
The Mysia of the legends respecting Telephus is 
the Tenthranian kingdom in the south, only with 
a wider extent than the later Teuthrania. Un- 
der the Persian Empire, the northwestern portion, 
which was still oceupied in part by Phrygians, but 
chiefly by Aeolian settlements, was called Phrygia 
Minor, and by the Greeks Hellespontus. Mysia 
was the region south of the chain of Ida; and both 
formed, with Lydia, the second satrapy. In the di- 
vision of the Empire of Alexander the Great, Mysia 
fell, with Thrace, to the share of Lysimachus, B.c. 
311, after whose defeat and death, in 281, it became 
a part of the Graeco-Syrian kingdom, with the ex- 
ception of the southwestern portion, where Phile- 
taerus founded the kingdom of Pergamus (280), to 
which kingdom the whole of Mysia was assigned, 
together with Lydia, Phrygia, Caria, Lycia, Pisidia, 
and Pamphylia, after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great by the Romans in 190. With the rest of the 
kingdom of Pergamus, Mysia fell to the Romans in 
133 by the bequest of Attalus III., and formed part 
of the province of Asia. Under the later Empire, 
Mysia formed a separate proconsular province un- 
der the name of Hellespontus. 

The country was, for the most part, mountain- 


ous, its chief chains being those of Ida, Olympus, | 


and Temnus, which are terminal branches of the 


northwestern part of the Taurus chain, and the | 


union of which forms the elevated land of south- 
eastern Mysia. 
form several important bays and capes—namely, 
among the former, the great Gulf of Adramyttium 
(Adramytti), which cuts off Lesbos from the conti- 
nent, and the Sinus Elaiticus (Gulf of Chandeli) ; 
and, among the latter, Sigeum (Cape Yenicheri) and 
Lectum (Gulf of Baba), at the northwestern and 
southwestern extremities of the Troad, and Cane 
(Cape Coloni) and Hydria (Fokia), the northern 
and southern headlands of the Elaitic Gulf. Its 
rivers are numerous; some of them considerable, 
in proportion to the size of the country ; and some 
of first-rate importance in history and poetry; the 
chief of them, beginning on the east, were Rhyn- 
dacus and Macestus, Tarsius, Aesepus, Granicus, 
Rhodius, Simois and Scamander, Satnois, Evennus, 
aud Caicus. The peoples of the country, besides 
the general appellations mentioned above, were 
known by the following distinctive names: the 
Olympieni or Olympeni (OAvpunvoi, OAvprnvot), 
iv the district of Olympené at the foot of Mount 
Olympus; next to them, on the south and west, 
and occupying the greater part of Mysia proper, 
the Abretteni, who had a native divinity called 
by the Greeks Zeds ’ABperryvds ; the Trimenthuri- 
tae, the Pentademitae, and the Mysomacedones, 
all in the region of Mount Temnus. 

Mystae (yvora). The Greek term for those 


who had been initiated into the mysteries of the | 


Opposed to emxémra, who were 
See 


Lesser Eleusinia. 
those admitted to the third or higher grade. 
ELEUSINIA. 


Mystagogus (uvoraywyds). One who performs 
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Their prolongations into the sea | 


MYSTERIA 
the initiation into the Mysteries. See ELnu- 
SINIA. 

Mysteria (ra pvornpia). The Mysteries, also 
called dpyva. The term redXerai is likewise em- 
ployed, and the Latin equivalent is Inrrra (Cic. De 
Leg. ii. 14, 36). The Mysteries were ceremonies in 
the ancient religions practised in seclusion and 
known only to bodies of initiates. They were held 
at certain fixed seasons and were largely symbol- 
ical in their character, though their origin is not 
very satisfactorily understood. It is held by many 
that they were intended to strengthen men’s hopes 
in a future life in which the good who fail of a re- 
ward here should there receive it, while punish- 
ment should be visited upon the wicked. Hence 
a part of the ceremonial had to do with the resur- 
rection of the gods and heroes; and we find some 
remarkable passages in the Greek poets that sup- 
port this view. Thus Pindar (frag. 137): ‘Blessed 
is he who has seen them before he goes below the 
earth ;” and the inscription (Zphem. Arch. 1883): 
“To the initiated, death is not an evil; it is a 
gain.” Cf: also Soph. Prag. 719; and Aristoph. 
Ran, 455. 

The Mysteries consisted of purifications, sacri- 
fices, processions, songs, dances, dramatic specta- 
cles, and similar ceremonies. The formulae or 
liturgies (Secxvupeva, heyopeva, Spopeva) were kept 
profoundly secret, to be revealed only to those 
who had been fully initiated. The mystagogi, or 
priests of the Mysteries, had undoubtedly at their 
command an abundance of mechanical devices to 
produce effects most startling and convincing to 
the credulous worshippers. All the arts, in fact, 
were taxed to the utmost to astonish, dazzle, and 
appal. Marvels of light, sound, and colour were 
displayed. Mysterious harmonies stole upon the 
ears of the attendant throngs; sighs and whispers 
were audible amid the intervals of awful silence ; 
lights gleamed in strangely beautiful colours; and 
dazzling figures appeared and disappeared. In the 
earlier times the fame of the Mysteries was very 
great. Herodotus speaks of some 30,000 persons 
attending them (viii. 65); but in later times they 
degenerated, the secrecy was removed, and they 
became orgies in the modern sense of the word, at 
which the most shameless indecencies were prac- 
tised, until under the Romans they had to be sup- 
pressed as public nuisances. 

The most important Mysteries were those of 
Eleusis and the Thesmophoria, both symbolizing 
the rape of Persephoné and the search for her by 
her mother Demeter (see ELEUSINIA ; THESMO- 
PHORIA); those of Cybelé and Aphrodité, referring 
to the mystery of procreation (see APHRODISIA ; 
RueA); those of Orpheus, who was regarded as 
the founder of all Mysteries (see OrpHIcA); of 
Bacchus (see Dionysia); of Zeus in Crete; of the 
foreign gods Mithras (see MITHRAS), Sabazius (see 
SaBaAzius), the Cabeiri (see CABEIRIA), and Isis (see 
Isis). The most famous Mysteries of Roman origin 
were those of the Bona Dea (see Bona Dra) and of 
the Arval Brethren (see FRATRES ARVALES). 

The principal works in modern times relating 
to the Mysteries are those of Creuzer, Symbolik und 
Mythologie der alten Volker (1810-12), which re- 
gards their nature as wholly symbolical; the pro- 
foundly learned treatise of Lobeck, Aglaophamus 
(1829), anti-symbolistic and lacking in the religious 
sense; Preller, Demeter wnd Persephoné (1837); Le- 
normant, Voie Sacrée Eleusinienne (1864); Strabo, 
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Studien iiber den Bilderkreis von Eleusis (1872); 
Forster, Der Raub und die Riickkehr der Persephone 
(1874) ; Haggenmacher, Die eleusinischen Mysterien 
(1880); Stengel, Griechische Kultusalterthiimer (1890), 
Rubensohn, Die Mysterienheiligthiimer in Eleusis und 
Samothrake (1892); and Gardner, New Chapters in 
Greek History, pp. 3881-402 (1892). 

Mystilé (uvoriAn). A sort of spoon used by the 
Greeks. See CENA, p. 311. 


Mytilené. See MITYLENE. 


Mystrum (yiorpoy, “a spoonful”). A Greek 
liquid measure of two sizes—the small=J, of 
an English pint, the large being variable, but usu- 
ally about + more than the small one, 

Mythologia (yvodoyia, Plato, De Rep. 394 B). 
Mythology; a term sometimes used of the collect- 
ed myths of a race or nation, and sometimes of 
the scientific study of such myths. A myth (y060s) 
is a story, more or less poetic, related of gods or 
heroes. It is not a pure product of the imagina- 


tion, but is best regarded as in a way related to, 


fact, whether the fact be a preceding reality or 
some often-recurring phase of nature. The Greeks, 
a people most prolific in the development and 
elaboration of myths, themselves took the view 
that there is necessarily some meaning in a myth, 


either an historical occurrence disguised and ex- | 


aggerated or an operation of nature veiled in an 
allegory. Thus Anaxagoras regarded the true 
meaning of most of the myths to be psychological; 
Empedocles, philosophical. Euhemerus (q. v.) gave 
a rationalistic turn to mythology, stripping away 
the element of the supernatural altogether; though 
Gruppe takes the ground that the work of Eubem- 
erus is best regarded as a work of pure fiction, 
with no ulterior motive behind it. The Stoies at 
Rome tried to explain all myths as allegorical de- 
scriptions of physical facts, but this failed to ac- 
count for just those myths which most required 
explanation—the hideously immoral and bestial 
myths that troubled the minds of men like Plato. 
It is safe to say that most myths are the result 
of man’s observations of nature, whose various 
forms are personified as powerful beings by the 
imaginations of primitive men. These forms were 
regarded as in part hostile and in part friendly to 
man. A more advanced stage of mental develop- 
ment elaborated these crude conceptions, and be- 
gan to regard these beings as acting in accordance 
with fixed moral laws and endowed with human 
forms. Thus we have Anthropomorphism. Poets 
and story-tellers brought the gods into connection 
with one another by inventing genealogies for 
them and building up a whole political system, 
presided over by Zeus, the father alike of gods and 
men, Around the earlier and ruder fancies a won- 
derful maze was now woven, adorned by all the 
arts of poetry and prose and embedded in the na- 
tion’s literature. Among the Romans the eruder 
and simpler notion prevailed much longer—in fact, 
throughout the whole period of purely national 
development. To them the gods were still only 
the natural forees—beings strangely impersonal 
and making little demand upon the imagination 
or the affection. They were to be propitiated, but 
not loved. Their worship was a State affair, and 
the early Roman performed his religious duties in 
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much the same spirit as he paid his taxes. This 
is shown in the very nature of the deities at Rome 
—gods not only of the sky and the earth, the sea 
and the world below, but gods of thievery and 
lust, of typhoid fever and sewers. Later, when 
the Romans came into contact with the Greeks 
and began the systematic study of their literature, 
they adopted the Greek conception of the gods 
and the genealogies worked out by Hesiod and oth- 
ers. They transplanted the Greek myths and told 
them of such of their own gods and goddesses as 
bore the closest likeness to those of the Greeks, 
identifying Zeus with Iupiter, Heré with Iuno, 
Ares with Mars, Athené with Minerva, and so on. 
For some of their deities, as, for instance, Ianus, 
they could find no Hellenic prototype. 

In modern times the Graeco-Roman mythology 
has been differently viewed. Creuzer made it 


| wholly symbolical and allegorical; Lobeck over- 


threw this doctrine in its extreme form and paved 
the way for a thoroughly scientific study of the 
subject. The brothers Grimm taught that mythol- 
ogy was not, as Creuzer implied, the work of the 
superior few, of a Jearned caste, but was the way 
in which the multitude expressed their religious 
feeling. This view is supported by the fact that 
in peoples widely apart the same myth is found, 
varying in its form, but identical in its main out- 
lines. Hence arose the study of Comparative My- 
thology, the creation of two scholars—Adalbert 
Kuhn (1812-81) in Germany, and Max Miiller in 
England. The object of this study is to trace all 
myths back to the pre-historic period when the 
Indo-European peoples were united; and, having 
done so, to determine the original forms and the 
original meanings. More recent mythologists, such 
as Mannhardt (1831-89), view the folk-tales as the 
earliest stratum accessible to the comparative my- 
thologist, rejecting the Sanskrit Vedas as a later 
and literary compilation. Gruppe, one of the very 
latest investigators, rejects the comparative meth- 
od altogether, and thinks that myths have been 
simply borrowed by one nation from another, and 
not handed down from a common ancestry at all. 

For a discussion of the theory of myths, the 
standard works are: Creuzer, Symbolik wnd My- 
thologie (1810-12); Lobeck, Aglaophamus (1829); 
Max Miller, Comparative Mythology (1856); Schrader, 
Prehistoric Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples (Engl. 
trans. 1890) ; Gruppe, Die griechischen Culte und My- 
then (1887); Maunhardt, Wald- wnd Feldkulte (1876); 
Tylor, Primitive Culture (3d Amer. ed. 1888); A. 
Lang, Custom and Myth (1884); id. Myth, Ritual, 
and Religion (1887). 

Good descriptive works of the Greek and Roman 
systems of mythology are: Preller, Griechische My- 
thologie (4th ed, 1887); id. Rémische Mythologie (3d 
ed. 1883) ; Gayley, Classie Myths (popular, 1893); 
Guerber, Myths of Greece and Rome (popular, 1893) : 
Seelmann, The Mythology of Greece and Rome (ele- 
mentary ; Engl. trans, 1892). There is a dictionary 
of mythology giving the latest views, in German, 
by Roscher, Ausfiihrliches Lexicon der griechischen 
und rdmischen Mythologie (Leipzig, still in course 
of publication). See also RELIGxo. 

Myus (Mvois). The least city of the Ionian con- 


federacy. It stood in Caria, on the bank of the 
Maeander. 
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N, as a symbol. 

IN GREEK.— 

N = ve@repos. 

NX = vopioparos xaXxod. 

N = Novpnvios or Noupnpios. 

N® = ponodiAa€. 

As a numeral=13 (old system) or 50. »y— 
50,000. : 

In Latin.— 

N = natalis, natus, nauta, nefastus, nepos, niger, 
nonae, noster, novus. 

N-A-S = numini Augusti sacrum. 

N-D = numen deorum. 

N-D-A-N-M = nullum dolorem accepit nisi morte. 

N-I = natione Itala. 

N-M=numerus militum, Noricum mediterra- 
neum. 

N-M-Q:E-D=numini maiestatique eius dica- 
tissimus. 

N-M-V = nobilis memoriae vir. 

N-P(V) = Neptunus, nobilissimus puer (vir). 

N-S:S:l-M=numen sanctum Solis invicti Mi- 
thrae. 

Naarmalcha (Naapuddyas). “The King’s Ca- 
nal”; a great canal connecting the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, near the northern boundary of Baby- 
lonia (Herod. i. 193; Pliny, H. N. vi. 120). 

Nabalia or Navalia. Now the Yssel; a river 
flowing into the Flevum (Zuyder Zee). See Tac. 
Hist. v. 26. 


Nabarzanes (NaSap(avys). A Persian who con- 
spired with Bessus (q. vy.) against Darius, the last 
king of Persia. 

Nabataei, Nabathae (NaSaraio., NaSarar). An 
Arabian race said to have descended from Ishmael. 
They originally dwelt in the northwestern part of 
Arabia, east of the Moabites; but later occupied 
the Sinaitic peninsula. Their capital in Roman 
times was Petra (q.v.). At first they were a rov- 
ing pastoral people; but, as their position gave 
them the command of the trade between Arabia 
and the west, they prosecuted that trade with 
great energy, establishing regular caravans be- 
tween Leucé Comé, a port of the Red Sea, and the 
port of Rhinocolura (El-Arish) on the Mediterra- 
nean, upon the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. 
Sustained by this traffic, a powerful monarchy 
grew up, which resisted all the attacks of the 
Greek kings of Syria, and which, sometimes at 
least, extended its power as far north as Syria. 
Thus, in the reign of Caligula, even after the Na- 
bathaeans had nominally submitted to Rome, we 
find even Damascus in possession of an ethnarch 
of “ Aretas the king,” i. e. of the Nabathaean Arabs: 
the usual names of these kings were Aretas and 
Obodas. Under Augustus the Nabathaeans are 
found, as nominal subjects of the Roman Empire, 
assisting Aelius Gallus in his expedition into Ara- 
bia Felix, through which, and through the journey 
of Athenodorus to Petra, Strabo derived important 
information. Under Trajan the Nabathaeans were 
conquered by A. Cornelius Palma, and Arabia Pe- 
traea became a Roman province, A.D, 105-107. In 
the fourth century it was considered a part of Pal- 


estine, and formed the diocese of a metropolitan, 
whose see was at Petra. The Mohammedan con- 
quest finally overthrew the power of the Naba- 
thaeans. See C. Doughty, Documents Epigraphi- 
ques Recueillis dans le Nord de V Arabie (1884). 


Nabis (Ndfis). A person who succeeded in 
making himself tyrant of Lacedaemon on the death 
of Machanidas, B.c.207. He carried his tyranny 
to the furthest possible extent. All persons pos- 
sessed of property were subjected to incessant ex- 
actions, and the most cruel tortures if they did not 
succeed in satisfying his rapacity. One of his 
engines of torture resembled ‘the Maiden” of 
more recent times. It was a figure resembling his 
wife Apega, so constructed as to clasp the victim 
and pierce him to death with the nails with which 
the arms and bosom of the figure were studded 
(Polyb. xiii. 7). The money which he got by these 
means and by the plunder of the temples enabled 
him to raise a large body of mercenaries, whom he 
selected from among the most abandoned and 
reckless villains. With these forces he was able 
to extend his sway over a*considerable part of 
Peloponnesus; but his further progress was checked 
by Flaminius, who after a short campaign com- 
pelled him to sue for peace (B.c. 195). The tyrant, 
however, was allowed to retain the sovereignty of 
Sparta, and soon after the departure of Flamininus 
from Greece he resumed hostilities. He was op- 
posed by Philopoemen, the general of the Achaean 
league; and though Nabis met at first with some 
success, he was eventually defeated by Philopoe- 
men, and was soon afterwards assassinated by 
some Aetolians who had been sent to his assist- 
ance, B.C. 192 (Livy, xxxy. 12-35; Pausan. viii. 50). 


Nabla (vd8\a). A kind of lyre. See Lyra. 


Nabonassar (NaBovacapos). A king of Babylon, 
who lived about the middle of the eighth century 
before the Christian era, and who gave name to 
what is called the Nabonassarian Era. The origin 
of this era is thus represented by Syncellus from 
the accounts of Polyhistor and Berosus, the earliest 
writers extant in Chaldaean history and antiqui- 
ties: ‘“Nabonassar, having collected the acts of 
his predecessors, destroyed them, in order that the 
computation of the reigns of the Chaldaean kings 
might be made from himself.” It began, therefore, 
with the reign of Nabonassar (February 26, B.c. 
747). The form of year employed in it is the moy- 
able year of 365 days, consisting of twelve equal 
months of thirty days, and five supernumerary 
days, which was the year in common use among 
the Chaldaeans, Egyptians, Armenians, Persians, 
and the principal Oriental nations from the earliest 
times. This year ran through all the seasons in 
the course of'1461 years. The freedom of the Na- 
bonassarean Year from intercalation rendered it 
peculiarly convenient for astronomical calculation. 
Hence it was adopted by the early Greek astron- 
omers Timochares aud Hipparchus, and by those 
of the Alexandrian school, Ptolemy, etc. In con- 
sequence of this, the whole historical catalogue 
of reigns has been commonly, though improperly, 
called Ptolemy’s Canon, because he probably con- 


NABOPOLASSAR 


tinued the original table of Chaldaean and Persian 
kings, and added thereto the Egyptian and Roman 
down to his own time. 


Nabopolassar (NaBorwAdcapos). A king of 
Babylon, who united with Astyages against Assyria, 
which country they couquered, and, having divided 
it between them, founded two kingdoms, that of 
the Medes under Astyages, and that of the Chal- 
daeans under Nabopolassar, B.C. 626. Necho, king 
of Egypt, jealous of the power of the latter, de- 
clared war against and defeated him, Nabopo- 
lassar died after a reign of twenty-one years. 


WNacolia (Nakdédeta, Nak@Aeca, and NakoNia). A 
town of Phrygia Epictetus on the river Thymbrius, 
where the Roman emperor Valens defeated his rival 
Procopius in A.D. 366 (Ammian, Mare. xxvi. 6). 


Waenia. See NENIA. 


Naevius, GNagEus. A Roman epic and dramatic 
poet. He was probably born in Campania, about 
B.C. 270; served in the Roman army during the 
First Punic War; and, settling after this at Rome, 
brought out his first play in 235, soon after the 
first appearance of Livius Andronicus. Owing to 
the recklessness with which he attacked the Ro- 
man nobles, especially the Metelli, he was thrown 
into prison, and though liberated by the tribunes 
of the people (Gell. iii. 3), was afterwards banished 
from Rome. He died’in exile at Utica about the 
year 199. See the epitaph in Gellius (i. 24). 

His poetical account of the First Punic War 
( Bellum Punicum ), written when an old man in 
the Saturnian verse, made him the creator of the 
Roman national epic. (See Epos.) This work 
originally formed one continuous whole, but in a 
later age was divided into seven books by the 
scholar Octavius Lampadio (Suet. Gram. 2). The 
fragments preserved give the impression of its 
having been little more than a chronicle in verse. 
Even in its plan, it bears a close resemblance to 
the prose chronicles of the Roman annalists; for 
here, as there, the real subject of the poem was 
preceded by an account of the early history of 
Rome, dating from the flight of Aeneas from Troy. 
Naevius also made an important departure in the 
province of dramatic poetry by creating a national 
drama. Besides imitations of Greek tragedies, of 
which seven alone are known by name and by ex- 
tant fragments, it was he who first attempted to 
adapt the materials of Roman history to the dra- 
matic form handed down by the Greeks. Thus, in 
the Romulus or Lupus, he treated of the youth of 
Romulus and Remus; and, in the play Clastidium, 
of a contemporary historical event. From the 
number of titles of his comedies still preserved 
(thirty-three), and from the verdict of antiquity, 
we way infer that his forte lay in that species of 
composition; and he appears to have been no mere 
translator of his Greek originals, but to have han- 
dled them with considerable freedom. It was in 
his comedies especially that he introduced his at- 
tacks on men and events of the day. The frag- 
ments of Naevius will be found in Ribbeck’s Poeseos 
Scenicae Fragmenta. See De Moor, Cn. Névius 
(Tournai, 1877); and Mommsen’s Hist. of Rome, ii. 
pp. 519, 538, 540 (American ed.), 


Naevius Macro. See Macro. 


Nagelsbach, Kart FrimepricH. A German 
classical scholar, born near Nuremberg in 1806. 
He became Professor in the University of Erlan- 
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gen in 1842; and died in 1859. He wrote Die 
homerische Theologie (1861); Die nachhomerische 
Theologie (1857); and edited the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus (ed. by List, 1863); but is best known 
by his elaborate treatise, Lateinische Stilistik (1846 ; 
last ed. by I. Miller, 1890). 

Naharvali. A tribe of the Lygii in Germany, 
probably dwelling on the banks of the Vistula 
(Tac. Germ. 43). 

Nahrmalcha. See NAARMALCHA. 

Naiddes (Nnides). Inferior deities who presided 
over rivers, brooks, springs, and fountains. Their 


‘name is derived from vaia, “to flow,” as indicative 


of the gentle motion of water. The Naiades are 
generally represented as young and beautiful vir- 


| gins, leaning upon an urn, from which flows a 


stream of water. They were held in great venera- 
tion among the ancients, and sacrifices of goats 
and lambs were offered them, with libations of 
wine, honey, and oil. Sometimes they received only 
offerings of milk, fruit, and flowers. See NYMPHAE. 

Nails. See CLavus. 

Naisus, Naissus, or Naesus (Naicos, Naicoos, 
Naiooos). The modern Nisch; a town of Upper 
Moesia, situated on an eastern tributary of the 
Margus, and celebrated as the birthplace of Con- 
stantine the Great, who enlarged and beautified it. 


Namatianus, RutTiius Ciaupius. A Roman 
poet, by birth a Gaul and a pagan, who was prae- 
Jectus urbi under the emperor Honorius. After 
the sack of Rome by Alaric, he returned to his 
native country, then overrun by the Visigoths, 
and described his journey home in a poem in two 
books, De Reditu Suo, of which a portion of the 
first and the end of the second have perished. The 
poem is pure and correct in language and metrical 
form, and is interesting on account of its pathetie 
description of the misfortunes of the time. He de- 
tests the Jews (i. 383), and speaks of Christianity as 
deterior Circaeis secta venenis (i. 525). His philoso- 
phy is Stoic. See F. Miiller, De Namatiano Stoico 
(1882). There is an edition by L. Miiller with 
an introduction (Leipzig, 1870); and a (German) 
translation with notes by Reumont (Berlin, 1872). 

Names. See NOMEN: 

Namnetae (Nayvyrai) or Namnétes. A people 
on the west coast of Gallia Lugdunensis, on the 
north bank of the Liger. Their chief town was 
Condivincum, afterwards Namnetes (Nantes) (Caes. 
B. G. iii. 9): ¥ 

Nana. The mother of Attis. See Artis; Rupa. 


Nani (vavvoi, vavor, cxwraiot, otiAm@ves). Pyg- 
mies or dwarfs, beings of diminutive stature, kept 
for amusement and as rarities among the number 
of State slaves (Suet. Tib. 61), 
both males and females (nanae) 
(Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 34). They 
were neither always distorted 
in figure, nor always of mental 
imbecility, like the moriones, 
for they were taught music and 
other accomplishments (Pro- 
pert. iv.8,41). Deformity, how- 
ever, added to their value; and 
this was often caused by artifi- 
cial means, children being kept 
in a casting or frame to stunt their growth 
(Longin, De Sublim. 44,5). See Mayor on Juv. viii. 
32; Marquardt, Privatleben, 152; and Puminio. 


Nanus. (Rich.) 


NANTUATAE 


Nantuatae or Nantuates. A people in the 
southeast of Gallia Belgica, at the eastern extrem- 
ity of the Lacus Lemannus (Lake of Geneva). See 
Caes. B. G. iv. 10. 


Naos(vaos). The Greek term for the inner por- 
tion of a temple. See TEMPLUM. 


Napaeae (Nazaia:). Nymphs baunting forests, 
groves, and glens. See NYMPHAR. 


Napata (rd Nazara). The capitol of an Aethio- 
pian kingdom, at the great bend of the Nile be- 
tween the fourth and fifth cataracts (Strabo, p. 820). 

Napkins. See Mappa. 

Napoca or Napuca. Now Clausenberg; a Ro- 
man colony in Dacia (C. I. L. iii. 860, 865). 

Nar. The modern Nera; a river in Central 
Italy, rising in Mount Fiscellus, forming the boun- 
dary between Umbria and the land of the Sabini, 
and falling into the Tiber, not far from Ocrieu- 
lum. It was celebrated for its sulphureous waters 
and white colour (Verg. Aen. vii. 517). 

Naragara (Napdyapa). An important inland 
city of Numidia, where Scipio had an interview with 
Hannibal before the battle of Zama (Livy, xxx. 29). 


Narbo Martius, afterwards Narbona. The 
modern Narbonne; a town in the south of Ganl 
and the capital of the Roman province of Gallia 
Narbonensis, situated on the river Atax (Aude). It 
was made a Roman colony by the consul Q. Mar- 
cius or Martius B.c. 118, and hence received the 
surname Martius. It was the first colony founded 
by the Romans in Gaul, and gave the name Narbo- 
nensis to a part of that country. See Vell. Paterc. 
i. 15; Eutrop. iv. 3. 

Narbonensis Gallia. See GALLIA. 


Narcissus (Ndpxiooos). (1) The beautiful son 
of the river-god Cephissus. He rejected the love 
of the nymph Echo (q. v.), and Nemesis punished 


> 
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Narcissus. (Naples Museum.) 
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him for this by inspiring him with a passion for 
the reflection of himself which he saw in the wa- 
ter of a fountain (Ovid, Met. iii. 341-510; Pausan. 
ix. 10), He pined away in the desire for it; and 
to see one’s reflection in the water was hence con- 
sidered as a presage of death. The flower of the 
same name, into which he was changed, was held 
to be a symbol of fragility and death, and was 
sacred to Hades, the divinity of the world be- 
low. Persephoné had just gathered a narcissus, 
when she was carried off by Hades (Hom. Hymn. 
Ad Cer. 15; see PERSEPHONE). (2) A freedman of 
the emperor Claudius. He afterwards became his 
private secretary, and in the exercise of this office 
acquired immense riches by the most odious means. 
Messalina, jealous of his power, endeavoured to re- 
move him, but her own vices made her fall an easy 
victim to this unprincipled man, who betrayed to 
Claudius her intrigue with C, Silius. (See Mussa- 
LINA.) Agrippina, however, was more successful, 
She was irritated at his having endeavoured to 
prevent her ascending the imperial throne; while 
Narcissus, on his side, espoused the interests of 
the young Britannicus, and urged Claudius to 
name him as his successor. Apprised of these 
plans, Agrippina drove Narcissus into a kind of 
temporary exile by compelling him to go to the 
baths of Campania for his health; and, having 
taken advantage of his absence from Rome to poi- 
son the emperor, she next compelled Narcissus to 
put himself to death. He is said to have amassed 
a fortune of 400,000,000 sesterces or $16,000,000 
(Tae. Ann. xi. 30-35, xii. 57, xiii. 1; Suet. Claud.). 
(3) An athlete who strangled the emperor Commo- 
dus (A.D. 192), and was exposed to the lions by 
Severus (Dio Cass. Ixxil, 22; Ixxiii. 16). 

WNarisci or Varisci. A Suevic people in the 
south of Germany, in the Upper Palatinate and 
the country of the Fichtelgebirge (Tac. Germ. 42). 


Narmalcha. See NAARMALCHA, 


Narnia. The modern Narni; a town in Um- 
bria, situated on a lofty hill, on the southern bank 
of the river Nar, originally called NEQUINUM, and 
made a Roman colony B.c. 299, when its name was: 
changed into Narnia, after the river (Livy, x. 9). 

Naro or Nar. The Narenta; a river in Dalma- 
tia emptying into the Adriatic Sea (Ptol. ii. 16, 5). 

Narona. A Roman colony in Dalmatia, situat- 
ed on the river Naro (Ptol. ii. 16, 5). 


Narses (Napoys). A eunuch of the emperor 
Justinian I. at Constantinople. The place of his 
birth is unknown, He so ingratiated himself 
with the emperor, that he appointed him his 
chamberlain and private treasurer. In a.D. 538 
he was placed at the head of an army destined to 
support Belisarius in the expulsion of the Ostro- 
goths from Italy; but the dissensions which soon 
arose between them occasioned his recall. In 552 
he was again sent to Italy, to check the progress 
of Totila the Goth, and, after vanquishing Totila, he 
captured Rome. He also conquered Teias, whom 
the Goths had chosen king in the place of Totila, 
and, in the spring of 554, Bucellinus, the leader of 
the Alemanni. After Narses had cleared nearly all 
Italy of the Ostrogoths and other barbarians, he 
was appointed governor of the country, and ruled 
it fifteen years. During this time he endeavoured 
to enrich the treasury by all the means in his 
power, and excited the discontent of the provinces 


NARYX 


subject to him, who laid their complaints before 
the emperor Justin. Narses was deposed in dis- 
grace, and sought revenge by inviting the Lom- 
bards to invade Italy, which they did in 568, under 
their king Alboin. After his deposition he lived 
at Naples, and died at an advanced age at Rome, 
in 568 (Procop. B. G. ii. 13; iii. and iv.). 

Naryx (Nadpvé), Nar¥cus (Ndpvkos), or Naryci- 
um (Napvkiov). A town of the Locri Opuntii, on 
the Euboean Sea, described as the birthplace of 
Aias, son of Oileus, who is hence called Narycius 
heros. Since Locri Epizephyrii, in the south of 
Italy, claimed to be a colony from Naryx, in 
Greece, we find the town of Locri called Narycia 
by the poets, and the pitch of Bruttium was also 
named Narycia (Verg. Aen. iii. 399). 

Nasamo6nes (Nacapéves). A powerful, but sav- 
age, Libyan people, originally inhabiting the shores 
of the Great Syrtis, but driven inland by the Greek 
settlers of Cyrenaica, and afterwards by the Ro- 
mans (Herod. iv. 172; ef. ii. 32). Like the Chinese, 
they worshipped their ancestors. See NIGEIR. 


Nasica, Scipio. See Scrrio. 


Nasidiénus. A wealthy Roman, who gave a 
supper to Maecenas, which Horace ridicules in one 
of his satires (Sat. ii. 8). 

Nasidius, QuINTUS (LUcIUS?). A Roman sent 
by Pompey in B.c. 49 with a squadron to relieve 
Massilia (Marseilles) when besieged by Decimus 
Brutus. Brutus routed him, and he fled to Africa, 
where he continued to serve Pompey as a naval 
commander, and afterwards Sex. Pompey in Sicily. 
In the contest of Antony with Octavianus, he sid- 
ed with the former (Caes. B. C. ii. 3-7; App. B. C. 
v. 139). 

Naso, P. OvipIus. See OvIDIUs. 


Nassa (knuds, xvptn). A weel, or basket for 
snaring fish, made of wicker work with a wide fun- 
nel-shaped mouth, 
long body, and nar- 
row throat, con- 
structed as our own 
are, in such a man- : 
ner that the fish ye) 
could enter it, but not get out again. See Festus, 
s.v. and Sil. Ital. v. 48, where the form and manner 
of making it are described at length. 


Nassiterna. A vessel for carrying water (Plaut. 


Nassa, 


Stich, ii. 2, 28), described by Festus, s. h. v., as wide, | 


and having handles. 

Wasus or Nesus. See OENIADAE. 

Natalicii Ludi. See Lup. 

Natatio or Natatorium. See BALNEAR, p., 191. 

Natiso. A river of Venetia, in Cisalpine Gaul, 
rising in the Alps and falling into the Adriatic near 
Aquileia. Itisnow the Natisone(Pliny, H.N. iii. 126). 

Natta or Nacca. “A fuller;”’ the name of an 
ancient family of the gens Pinaria. The Natta sat- 
irized by Horace for his dirty habits was perhaps a 
member of the Pinarian family, and therefore at- 
tacked by the poet for such conduct; but more 
likely the name was given to heighten a contrast 
between the appellation and the manners of the 
man (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 124). 

Nauarchus (vavapyos, “commander of a ship”). 
The Spartan term for the commander of the fleet, 
chosen for one year; also a general term for the 
captain of a ship, and regularly so used in the 
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fleets of the Roman Empire (Veget. iv. 32, 43). At 
Athens the name was used only of the commander 
of the sacred triremes. See THEORIS. 


WNauck, Aucusr. A classical scholar born at 
Auerstadt, in Germany, in 1822. He was educated 
at the University of Halle, and taught for some 
years at several gymnasia in Berlin. In 1856 he 
received a position as Member Extraordinary of 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. Peters- 
burg, and made that city his home until his death, 
which occurred in 1892. As a text-critic and edi- 
tor, Nauck must be ranked among the greatest of 
the century, and his writings in this field are very 
numerous. As a controversialist he was often too 
harsh in his language. The following are his best- 
known works: An edition of the fragments of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium (1848); the complete 
works of Euripides, with the fragments (1804; 
last ed. 1877); an annotated edition of Sophocles 
based upon Schneidewin (1867); the Odyssey and 
Iliad of Homer (1874-77); Iamblichus on Pythag- 
oras (1884); select works of Porphyrius (1886) ; 
and greatest of all his Tragicorum Graecorum 
Fragmenta (1856), with a lexicon or rather index 
(1892). This is now the standard edition. Nauck’s 
writings are enumerated and his life told by Zielin- 
ski in his monograph, August Nauck (Berlin, 1894). 


Naucraria (vavkpapia). An early administra- 
tive division at Athens, dating from prehistoric 
times, for taxation for military purposes. They 
were forty-eight in number, twelve from each 
of the old phylae. Each of them was obliged to 
furnish two horsemen and a ship towards the 
army and navy. The naucrari, who were at their 
head, seem to have formed a college or corporate 
body, who occupied themselves especially with all 
military and financial affairs, while current busi- 
ness was managed by the mpuraveis, whose office 
was the Prytaneum. Clisthenes raised their num- 
ber to fifty, five from each of the ten new pbylae, 
and probably restricted in functions to the services 
of the State, and especially the fleet. It is likely 
that they were given up after the fleet had been 
increased by Themistocles, and that their place 
was probably taken by the trierarchies. See Li- 
TURGIA. 

Naucrates (Navxparns). A Greek rhetorician of 
Erythrae, a pupil of Isocrates. With others he 
competed for a prize offered by Artemisia (q. v.) to 
the orator who should deliver the best funeral dis- 
course in honour of her husband Mausolus, and 


| which was won by Theopompus (Gell. x. 18). 


Naucratis (Navxparis). A city in the Delta of 
Egypt, on the eastern bank of the Canopie branch 
of the Nile. It was a colony of the Milesians, flour- 
ishing in the reign of Amasis, about B.c. 550, and re- 
mained a purely Greek city. It was the only place 
in Egypt where Greeks were permitted to settle 
and trade. Its importance was lessened after Alex- 
andria was founded. It was the birthplace of 
Athenaeus and Iulius Pollux. Important excava- 
tions were made here by Mr. Flinders Petrie in 
1885 and 1886, with the result of adding greatly 
to our knowledge of the Graeco-Egyptian period. 
Naucratis possessed a temple to Aphrodité, one to 
Heré, and a smaller one to Castor and Pollux, be- 
sides a very great one, the Panhellenion, the cen- 
tral religious meeting-place of all the Greeks in 
Egypt. In the heart of the city stood the oldest 
temple of all, dedicated to the Milesian Apollo. 
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Plan of Naucratis. 


The recent discoveries have added to our knowl- 
edge of the relations of Greece with earlier Egypt, 
and the writing found here is of great value in the 
study of the Greek alphabet. An ancient factory 
for making Greek imitations of the Egyptian 
scarabs is one of the curious things revealed by 
Mr. Petrie’s researches. For an account of Petrie’s 
archaeological discussions and of the temple-ruins, 
see his monograph Naukratis (1886); and his Ten 
Years’ Digging in Egypt (1895). 

Nauldéchus (NavAoyos). (1) A naval station on 
the eastern part of the northern coast of Sicily, 
between Mylae and the promontory Pelorus. (2) 
An island off the coast of Crete (Pliny, H. N. iv. 
§ 12). (3) The port of the town of Bulis in Phocis 
(Pliny, H. N. iv. 3). 

Naumachia (vavpayia). A name given by the 
Romans to a contest between ships, represented 


Naumachia. (From a Medal of Domitian.) 
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for the amusement of the 
people, and commemora- 
ting naval engagements 
famous in history. The 
first representation of this 
kind was given by Caesar 
in B.C. 46 in a basin dug 
out for this purpose on 
the Campus Martius, on 
which occasion a Tyrian 
and an Egyptian fleet 
fought against each other, 
each with 2000 oarsmen 
and 1000 marines on board, 
In B.c. 2 Augustus, at the 
dedication of the Temple 
of Mars Ultor, had a sea- 
fight between Athenians 
and Persians, represented 
with thirty ships. The 
greatest of all naumachiae 
was that of Claudius in 
A.D. 52; it took place on 
the Lacus Fucinus, and 
19,000 men in the dress 
of Rhodians and Sicilians 
fought in 100 fully armed 
men-of-war. For similar 
contests the arena of the 
amphitheatre was some- 
RS saan times filled with water. 
ee The crews of the ships 
= consisted of gladiators, 

prisoners, and criminals 

who had been condemned 
to death. See Friedliinder, Sittengeschichte, ii. 367 
foll.; Marquardt, Privatleben, iii. 558 foll.; and the 
article AMPHITHEATRUM, p. 73. 


Naupactus (Navzaxros). The modern Lepanto; 
an ancient town of the Locri Ozolae, near the prom- 
ontory Antirrhium, possessing the best harbor on 
the northern coast of the Corinthian Gulf. It is 
said to have derived its name from the Heraclidae 
having here built the fleet with which they crossed 
over to the Peloponnesus (from vads + miyvupe) 
(Apollod. ii. 7, 2). After the Persian Wars it fell 
into the power of the Athenians, who settled here 
the Messenians who had been compelled to leave 
their country at the end of the Third Messenian 
War, B.c. 455. During the Peloponnesian War it 
was the military base of the Athenians in their 
operations against Western Greece (Thue. i. 103; 
ii. 83). In later times, Philip of Macedon assigned 
it to Aetolia, and the Romans to Locris (Livy, xxxvi. 
30). 

Nauplia (NavrAia). The port of Argos, situated 
on the Saronic Gulf. It was never a place of im- 
portance in antiquity, but is at the present day 
one of the chief commercial centres of Greece, with 
handsome buildings, and still retaining its ancient 
name. The name of Nauplius, its alleged founder, 
and his sons Oeax (steersman) and Nausimedon 
(shipmaster), prove its early maritime importance. 
See NAUPLIUS. 

Nauplius. (1) Son of Poseidon and Amymoné 
(see DANAUS; Pausan. ii. 38), founder of Nauplia (q. 
v.), and a famous navigator. (2) A king of Euboea, 
husband of Clymené. (See Carreus.) After the un- 
just execution of his son Palamedes (q. v.) at the 
siege of Troy, the Greeks refused to give him the 


NAUPORTUS 


satisfaction he demanded. Thereupon he avenged 
his son’s death by raising deceptive tire - signals, 
and stranding the returning Greeks among the 
breakers near the cliffs of Caphareus in Euboea. 
He thus caused the shipwreck and destruction of a 


large number, while he also put many others to the | 
sword (Apollod. ii. 1,4; iii. 2,2; Hyg. Fab. 116). He 
is said to have finally thrown himself into the sea. | 


Nauportus. Now Ober or Upper Laibach; an 
important town of the Taurisci, situated on the 
river Nauportus (Laibach), a tributary of the Savus, 
in Pannonia Superior (Vell. Paterc. ii. 110). The 
name was traditionally derived from the legendary 


landing of the Argonauts at this place, where they 


are said to have founded the town, afterwards 
carrying their vessel across the Alps to the Adriatic. 
See ARGONAUTAE. 

Nausicaa (Navovkaa). 
king of the Phaeacians, and Areté, who conducted 
Odysseus to the court of her father when he was 
shipwrecked on the coast of Scheria. The passages 
in which Nausicaa is introduced are among the 
most pleasing and graceful of any in Homer. See 
Od. bks. vi., Vii., vill. 

Nausithoiis (Navoidoos). The son of Poseidon 
and Periboea, and father of Alcinoiis, king of the 
Phaeacians. See CORCYRA; PHAEACES; SCHERIA. 


Naustathmus (NavoraOuos). (1) A port and har- 
bour in Sicily, at the mouth of the river Cacyparis, 
below Syracuse; now Asparanetto. 
and anchoring-place of Cyrenaica, between Eryth- 
ron and Apollonia (Mela, i. 8). (3) An anchoring- 
place on the coast of the Euxine, in Asia Minor, 
about ninety stadia from the mouth of the Halys. 

Nauta. See Navis. 

Nautes. See Nautia GENS. 

Nautia Gens. A patrician gens at Rome, claim- 
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A daughter of Alcinoiis, | 


(2) A village | 
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Pericles. At Rome the chief docks were in the 
upper bend of the Tiber, above the Aventine (Livy, 
iii. 26; viii. 15). 

Navalis Corona. See CORONA. 


Navarchus. See NAUARCHUS. 


Navia. See CapiTa AUT NAVIA. 


Navigium (motov). Avy kind of a craft, wheth- 
er used for sailing or rowing. See NAVIs. 


Navis (vais). A ship. It is doubtless owing 
to the fact that the Mediterranean suffers from 
frequent calms lasting for days at a time, that the 
characteristic implements of vavigation in that 
sea were oars, and that the chief problems of an- 
cient shipbuilding were problems relating to the 
use of oars. The art of rowing is historically first 
discernible upon the river Nile. The earliest rep- 
resentation of rowing found on the Egyptian mon- 
uments dates from at least B.c. 2500, and there is 
evidence that paddling was the older practice. 
| Among the Greeks, the generic term for the oars 
of a ship was rapgos, a word applicable to the wing 
'of a bird; so that the name sufficiently indicates 
‘the earliest “wings” of a ship to have been its 
‘oars. In the Iliad, ships of twenty rowers and 
fifty rowers are often mentioned, and in the Odys- 
| sey as well. In the so-called Homeric “ Catalogue 
| of Ships” there is mention of vessels with as many 
/as 118 oarsmen. In the course of time, since the 
ships could not be indefinitely lengthened as the 
number of oarsmen increased, the oars began to 
| be arranged in two and then in three banks, one 
above the other. Two-banked ships-of-war were 
used by the Phoenicians as early as B.c. 700, for 
| they are represented in the Assyrian sculptures of 
| that date, and Herodotus states that three-banked 
| war-ships were built in Egypt about B.c. 600. 
Among the Greeks the first vessels of this type 


ing descent from Nautes, one of the companions | were not generally employed until abont B.c, 500 
of Aeneas, who was said to have brought with him | chietly in Sicily and Corfu. Ships with four banks 
the Palladium from Troy, which was placed under | of oars were built by the Athenians a little earlier 
the care of the Nautii at Rome. All the Nautii| than B.c. 330. and ships of five banks in B.c. 325. 
had the surname Rutilus ae 
(Verg. Aen. v. 704; Dionys. 
vi. 4). 

Nauticon 
See FENUS. 

Nautodicae  (vavrodi- 
ka). Commercial judges, 
At Athens a judicial board, 
having cognizance in dis- 
putes between traders and 
suits against foreigners 
who pretended to be citi- 
izens. The former class 
of cases they settled them- 
selves; the latter they pre- 
pared and brought before 
the Heliastic court. In 
Demosthenes’ time they 
had ceased to exist, and 
both kinds of suits came under the jurisdiction of 
the Thesmothetae. , 


Nava. The modern Nahe; a tributary of the 
Rhine, falling into it at Bingen. 


( vauttKor ). 
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Egyptian Ship (Mariette). 


Pliny the Elder speaks of ships having six banks 
as built at Syracuse; Quintus Curtius says that 
seven-banked ships were built by Alexander, and 
Pliny also speaks of ships having ten banks of 
re We ee tells of a thirteen-banked ship 
; uilt by Demetrius in B.c. : 

Navalia (vewpia). Dry-docks in which vessels ius eee ships MEY EUs Dalvie aa 
were drawn up for repairs or when out of commis- | Plutarch mention a sixteen-banked ship belon ea 
sion. Those at the Piraeus (Athens) were built by to the Macedonians as arriving in the Tiber Hed 


Navalia. See NABALIA. 
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167, and as giving a name to one of the docks at 
Rome. Under the Ptolemies in Egypt, ships of 
twenty, thirty, and forty banks of oars are spoken 
of by Pliny and Plutarch, and these statements 
are apparently confirmed by an inscription discov- 
ered in Cyprus some years ago. : 

While, however, the art of rowing was devel- 
oped before the art of sailing, in later times the 
use of oars was in general restricted to ships-of- 
war, which were thus made independent of the 
wind. In merchant vessels, on the other hand, 
sails were generally used, thus requiring a much 
smaller crew and thereby securing an economy of 
men. Ships-of-war, however, were also rigged with 
sails, though in a somewhat peculiar manner. The 
mast was low and carried a square sail attached to 
a yard. This mast was unshipped during a battle 
and in its stead a small foremast with a similar 
sail was used in place of it. Only merchant ves- 
sels appear to have carried three sails, and were 
very much more seaworthy than ships-of- war, 
being built heavier and of greater depth. The helm 
was usually strengthened by a stay made of two 
strong beams stretched between the two ends of 
the vessel; the bow and stern were built after 
the same form, and were usually the only parts of 
the ship to be covered with half-decks, the middle 
of the vessel being left open except in later times, 
though merchant vessels occasionally had the reg- 
ular full deck. 


Part of the Hull of an Homeric Ship 


ect re et, Were Pica akoald Sow tae bold) dor 

braces for the feet; A, txpia, ribs; i, rode, keel ; k, dpporai, slabs sustaining 

the floor; 1, Eéapos, floor; m, keelson.] 

Homeric Surp.—The Homeric ship or galley had 
a sharp black hull, but was not as yet provided 
with aram. The keel (zpéms) was probably first 
laid upon short upright banks (dpvoyor) of timber, 
laid level at suitable intervals. From the keel 
sprang the stem-post (o7eipa), carried upward 
to a good height, as was also the stern-post. The 
sides (roiyor) were held together by the thwarts 
(Ciya), which formed the seats for the oarsmen. 
At the bow was a raised platform or deck (ikpia 
mpepns), on which stood the fighting men of the 
ship; and there was a similar deck at the stern, 
on which the arms were kept, and under which 
there was room for stowage. The length of the 
fifty-oared galley is calculated to have been 
about 90 to 100 feet from stem to stern, with a 
breadth amidships of 10 to 12 feet. The galley 
was propelled by oars and sails together, the 
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mast (iords) being raised or lowered as stated 
above. When raised it was held in a sort of box 
(peoddun), and kept in its place by forestays (1rpo- 
tovot). When lowered it rested on a sort of 
crutch (igrodéxy ). There was also a backstay 
(€rirovos). ‘The sail was hoisted on a yard (ézi- 
kpiov) having braces (trépar) and halyards (kddov). 
The sails were square in shape and white in col- 
our. The ropes were of thong; but larger cables 
(Gra) were made of byblus (Odyss. xxii. 391), oc- 
casionally of hemp or rushes (o7dpra). The ship 
was steered by paddles (#ndadia). The oars (éper- 
pa) were of fir-wood, the parts being the handle 
(kan) and blade (mov). The oars were fastened 
to thowls (cxadpot) by thongs, and when not in use 
were drawn in, leaving the blade projecting. The 
master of the ship (kuBepynrns) had his place on the 
forward deck. At times a long pole for pushing 
(kovros) was used as an instrument of propulsion. 
THE Post-Homeric Suip.—As civilization and 
commerce grew and extended, various types of 
vessel were evolved. The two-banked ship (din- 
pns, biremis) and the three-banked ship (rpinpns, 
triremis) now appear to replace the earlier povnpns, 
and are soon developed into the ship of many banks 
(roAvnpers) mentioned above. In the bireme the- 
second row of oarsmen sat a little lower than the 
first row, nearer the water-line, and with shorter 
oars. (From their being more in the hold (@a\apos) 
of the vessel, they get the name of @adapira.) 
This was a great step in advance, as it doubled 
the motive power without adding appreciably to 
the length or bulk of the vessel. In the trireme 
we have merely an extension of the principle. 


|The arrangement of the oarsmen in this type of 


ship and in those in which the-number of banks 
of oars was still larger is not definitely known, 
and the question involves great difficulties. It 
is really impossible to conceive how the thirty or 


‘forty banked sbips could have been worked, since 


the longest oars would have had a length of 38 
cubits, or say 57 English feet. Mr. Ridgeway in- 
geniously suggests (Class. Review, June, 1895) that 


_ the word croixos, rendered “ bank” or “tier,” really 


refers to the rows of men viewed from stem to stern, 
five or six oarsmen pulling each oar, and not to 


| banks of oars at all. He calls attention to the sig- 
| nificant fact that no representation of a many- 


| banked ship has come down to us on coins, medals, 


etc. All that we do know is that the rowers in the 
three-banks were not separated by decks; that 
the whole rowing strength of the trireme was 170 
men; and that the crew was densely packed, so 
that Cicero says that not a single additional person 
could enter. Each man had a cushion (imnpéccor), 
and the rowing port-holes were protected by leath- 
er bags (a4cxdopara), intended to prevent the wash 
in a rough sea from entering the hold. 

The oarsmen having the longest oars were called 
Opavira, and were 62 in number; those with the 
next longest were called (vysoe or (vyirat, 54 in 
number; and those with the shortest oars, @ada- 
pirat, 54 in number. They all entered in regular 
order, and took their places with the strictest re- 
gard to discipline, and thus also they disembarked. 
The whole complement of an Athenian trireme was 
about 210 persons—170 oarsmen, 15 to 20 sailors, 
and 10 to 12 marines (émPdrar), besides the officers. 

The normal dimensions of the Attic trireme are 
differently estimated by different archaeologists. 
Cartault regards the length over all as 113 feet, 
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Supposed Arrangement of Oarsmen in a Trireme. (Cartault.) 


with a maximum breadth of about 154 feet, height 
of deck above water 10 feet, and draught 6 feet. 
Graser puts the length at 149 feet, the maxi- 
mum breadth at 18 feet, a deck height of 11 
feet, a draught of 84 feet, and a capacity of 2324 
tons. 


Supposed Plan of a Trireme. 


There were developed, roughly speaking, in the 
post - Homeric times, three types of ship: (1) the 
trading-vessel, propelled principally by sail-power, 
roomy, wide, and safe; (2) the pirate-vessel, using 
both sails and oars, swift, sharp, yet with sufficient 
room for storing the plunder; and (3) the man-of- 
war (vads paxpa, navis longa), intended first of all | 
for fighting. This last was high out of water, less 
steady than the trader, having bulwarks of great 
strength running the whole length of the ship, 
propelled principally by oars. This type finds its 
highest expression in the Athenian trireme. 

A ship with a single bank of oars (1oynpns) was 
also named according to the number of oarsmen 
employed—thus, revrnkdvropos, with fifty rowers ; 
€£nkovropos, With sixty rowers, ete. 
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Trading-ship. (From a Vase in the British Museum.) 


Decks.-—The earliest Greek ships were decked 
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over at the stem and at the stern, as described 
above; but towards B.c. 500 the ships appear with- 
out poop. Occasionally about this time the fore- 
castle is represented as supporting the forepart of 
a hurricane -deck and enclosing a cabin below. 
The stern now held a tier of seats for the steerer and 
for officers. There was also usually a deck-house 
at the stern for the commander, oftenest lightly 
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constructed of wicker-work, and sometimes mere- 
ly of canvas. Later ships have deck-houses all 
along the upper deck, and these were sometimes 
fitted up very luxuriously, like the cabines de luxe 
on a modern transatlantic liner, having paint- 
ings, statuary, marble-baths, and even libraries in 
the saloons. Alongside ran covered promenades, 
lined with rows of vines, and even trees planted 
in tubs (Athen. v. 41; Suet. Calig. 37). But these 
vessels partook probably more of the nature of 
barges than of actual ships. A decked ship was 
called karappaxros ; an open ship, a@ppakros. 
War-vessels carried turrets on their upper decks, 
whence missiles might be showered upon an ene- 
my; and these are also found on merchant-vessels 
that traversed waters infested by pirates. These 
turrets were movable. Some ships carried as 


many as eight; and they were often of several 
stories. 


The colours in which they were painted 


rer 


(Graser. ) 


identified the squadron to which they belonged. 
Lest the ships should be made top-heavy by these 
turrets, large quantities of ballast were carried at 
the bottom of the hold, usually gravel or sand or 


Pirate-ship. (From a Vase in the British Museum.) 


stone, Vessels were baled by a machine worked 
by a sort of tread-mill (Athen. v. 43), but in early 
times by buckets (avrAnrnpia, sentinacula). Drink- 
ing-water was carried in cisterns. 

Rams.—The forepart of war-ships was construct- 
ed largely with regard to the use of the ram (€uBo- 
Aos, rostrum), being built very strongly, with mas- 
sive cat-heads projecting far enough to tear away 
the upper works of a hostile ship. There were anx- 
iliary rams besides the principal one. Rams were 


Ram. 


(Monttaucon.) 
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usually of bronze, but sometimes of iron. The prin- 
cipal ram of a trireme weighed some 170 pounds. 
It usually had three prongs, and often sloped down- 
ward, as the one shown above. Before the use 
of rams, heads of animals had usually been carved 
upon the prows as 
figure-heads, the 
subject correspond- 
ing to the name of 
the ship. Thus, a 
crocodile would go 
with a ship named 
Nilus; a mountain 
with one named 
Ida, ete. There 
were regular na- 
tional emblems so 
used, as the statue 
of Pallas Athené 
by Athenian ships 
and a head of Ammon by the Carthaginians. In 
Roman ships of about a.p. 50 a gilded swan or 
goose was common. The stern was often orna- 
mented by a painting or relief, and by a carving 
resembling originally the Egyptian lotus, but de- 
veloped, in time, into a sort of plume or fan. On 
the bow of the ship there was also generally a huge 
eye, or sometimes a pair of eyes. 

Rudders.—See GUBERNACULUM. 

Anchors.—In early times the anchors (adyxvpa, 
ancora) were stones (eivai). The metal anchor 
with arms was said to be the invention of Ana- 
charsis (B.c. 600). They 
were first of iron and later 
of lead with a wooden shank. 
The remains of one lately 
found near Cyrené afford 
evidence that for a ship of 
some 200 tons the anchor 
weighed some 1400 pounds, 
The anchor was often slung 
Anchor. (Column of Trajan.) 0Ver the stern, and when in 

use had its position marked 
by cork buoys (onpeia aykipas). The cables (ra 
oxowva, ancoralia) were sometimes of chain, but 
usually of rope. 

Sails.—The sail (icriov) was often made of pieces 
of canvas stitched together, whence the plural 
ioria often means only a single sail. They were 
sometimes strengthened by strips of leather sewn 
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Ram. (From a medal.) 
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over the stitching. At the lower extremities of 
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Brailing the Sails of a Ship. (Mazois, Pomp. i. 22.) 


the sail were the sheets (7odes) and tacks (mpo- | 
moves). Instead of reefing the sails the ancients 
appear rather to have brailed them up (créAAew, 
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mapatpe) to reduce the area exposed to the wind. 
In battle the war-ships depended wholly upon their 
oars. 

Material for Ships.—The hull was usually of 
pine or fir; cedar and cypress are also mentioned. 
The keels were of pine and the false keels of oak 
or beech. Barbarian ships of leather (Caes. B. C. 
i. 54) are mentioned. The masts and yards were 
made of fir or pine, and so also the oars. The 
seams of the ship were calked by packing them 
with tow fastened by wax or tar; and the whole 
outer planking was protected by a coating of simi- 
lar materials, coloured. Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 31 and 
41) mentions seven colours as used; but in later 
times a colour resembling that of the sea-water 
was employed, probably to enable the vessel to 
escape observation from enemies, a device em- 
ployed in modern navies, The timbers were held 
together by wooden pegs and metal nails. 

THE RoMAN Sutp.—The Romans, though not a 
seafaring people, appear from the treaty with Car- 
thage to have been familiar with the sea, and to 
have had maritime interests as early as the time 
of the kings. The existence of duumviri navales, 
officers charged with repairing the fleet, the right 
of electing whom was transferred to the people in 
B.C. 311, proves that the State had, at that time 
and previously, some naval force; and coins of a 
date as early as B.C. 350 bear the representation of 
the bows of a ship of a type more rude than the 
Greek, but still very possibly borrowed from the 
Greek cities in Magna Graecia. In the instances 
exhibited by the coins, which belong to the half- 
century preceding the First Punic War, there are 
apparently two varieties of construction, In one 
the depression of the beak is remarkable, and the 
timbers which support it appear to be compacted 
with cross-pieces. These vessels were probably 
triremes. In the year B.C. 303 a treaty was made 
with the Tarentines, by which the Lacinian Prom- 
ontory was made the boundary beyond which the 
Roman war-ships were not to pass. lL, Cornelius 
in B.C. 282 violated that treaty, and was defeated 
by the Tarentines with the loss of half his fleet, 
The Samnite Wars seem to have diverted the at- 
tention of the Romans entirely from maritime 
affairs, and at the beginning of the Punic Wars 
they were practically without a fleet. They then 
first seem to have realized the fact that in the con- 
flict which was before them the mastery of the 
Mediterranean was an absolute necessity, not only 
for the protection of their own coasts, which al- 
ready had suffered from the descents of the Car- 
thaginian fleets, but also as the first step tow- 
ards empire (Polyb. i. 20, 21). Hence, in the year 
B.C. 260, when a Carthaginian quinquereme which 
had been driven on shore fell into their hands, 
they determined to construct a fleet of similar ves- 
sels. No less than 100 were built in six weeks, 
while their future crews were practised rowing in 
frame-work set up on land. Cn. Cornelius with 
seventeen of these vessels sailed in advance to at- 
tack the Carthaginians, but was himself attacked 
and taken with all his vessels. Duilius, who then 
took the command of the fleet, by the invention 
of the corvus (Polyb, i. 22, 23)—a swinging bridge 
with a heavy iron spike, which, when let fall on 
the enemy’s deck, not only grappled his vessel, but 
gave the boarders access to it—was enabled to 
neutralize the ramming tactics of the Carthagin- 
ians and their superior naval skill. The battles 
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of Mylae and of Ecnomus, in which the Cartha- 
ginians were defeated with great loss, were the 
prelude of maritime dominion to Rome. The im- 
portance of the ram was thus much diminished, 
and in the coins of the century following we see 
the ram much less projecting and apparently less 
strongly supported. On the other hand, the deAdis, 


great beams and great grappling hooks, iron hands, | 


and falces with curved steel heads, such as those 
with which the sailing vessels of the Yeneti were 
crippled by Caesar off the coast of Gaul (Caes. B. G. 
ili, 14), came into favour. Huge towers (twrres) 
were placed in the bows—whence our term “ fore- 
castle”—from which missiles could be showered 
on the enemy’s deck. The main object of Roman 


tactics seemed to be to leave as little as possible to | 


seamanship and skill, and to come to close quar- 
ters and a hand-to-hand fight as soon as possible. 
In a word, boarding tactics superseded ramming 
tactics. See Polyb. i. 61; Livy, xxxvi. 44, 45; 
Xxxvii. 24, 30. 

As early as B.C. 413 the use of fire (Thue. vii. 53) 
in a naval action is mentioned. Later, catapults, 


the precursors of artillery, launched Greek fire | 


rocket-fashion against the enemy. 
The Liburnian galleys were biremes (Lucan, iii. 
534). The name seems to have been taken from 
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| apostis (a projecting framework, upon the edge of 
which were set the thowlpins, thus evabling oars 
of greater length to be used) and the birth of the 
medieval galley, which, with its long sweeps worked 
by several men, was a vessel distinct from the an- 
cient men-of-war. 

SaILORS AND MARINES.—The Athenian fleet was 
manned in its best days by freemen, Xenophon 
tells us that the seafaring habits of the Athenians 
were such that every one knew how to handle an 
oar, and that the crew of a trireme could be got 
together at once. At the time of the Peloponue- 
sian War the pay of an ordinary oarsman was 
three obols a day, increased towards the end of 
the war to four obols. The pay of the thrani- 
tae was higher, their services being valued at a 
drachma. Raising the pay of seamen during hes- 
tilities was a favourite expedient with a view to 
induce the enemy’s crews to desert. There were, 
however, many causes that led to the employment 
of forced labour, and with it to the deterioration 
and unpopularity of sea-service. The unavoidable 
discomfort in a decked ship must have been ex- 
treme. In a hot climate, with little ventilation, 
| the participation with 200 or 300 human beings, 
all stark naked and packed closely in a laborious 
mechanical toil, could only have been voluntarily 


Naval Battle. 


the vessels of the Liburnians, an Illyrian race, in- 
habiting the islands of that coast and much given 
to piracy. The name Liburnian, in the same way 
as the name trireme, came afterwards to be used 
for any ship of war. 3 

In the time of Trajan some attempt was made 
to build larger rates than biremes, and Valentinian 
had quinqueremes constructed. But in the Byzan- 
tine period no vessels with more banks than two 
appear; and the tendency is to return to single 
banks, which, according to the emperor Leo (Tac- 
tica), are called yadata, ‘ galleys.” 

Under the emperors two great naval stations 
were established for the fleets that were intended 
to keep the peace of the Mediterranean—(1) at Ra- 
venna, for the east; and (2) at Misenum, on the 
Campanian coast, for the west. There were also 
guard-ships regularly stationed on the coast of 
Gaul at Forum Inlii (Fréjus) and Portus Herculis 
Monoeci (Monaco). But after Actium there is little 
to interest us in naval affairs, with the exception 
perhaps of Germanicus’s operations in the North 
Sea, and at a later date the war with the Vandals, 
for which Procopius is our authority, until the 
time of the Byzantine emperor Leo (a.p. 960). In 
the following centuries came the invention of the 


(Pompeian Painting.) 


endured under the pressure of some great neces- 
sity or sense of duty. The heat, the smell, the 
drudgery, must have been terrible. Besides the 
discomfort, the actual danger was very great. 
The crews might at any time be drowned or 
burned, or, as at Sybota (Thue. i. 50), butchered 
perhaps in cold blood. We have only to think 
of the moment of conflict—the crash of the beak 
through the timbers, and the mangled mass of 
humanity hurled into the bilge, while the water 
swiftly followed the blow, the thranitae, perhaps, 
escaping, but the lower ranks almost certainly 
drowned — and it is easy to understand how 
the service was avoided by the free and left to 
slaves. The marines (é7Bara) varied in number, 
the Athenian ship carrying few, and the Chians, 
at the battle of Ladé, for instance, as many as 
forty to each vessel. ; 
The Romans manned their fleet by levies from 
the lowest orders and forced service of the allies. 
The greater proportion of the crews were slaves 
contributed as substitutes, and it is this fact, per- 
haps, which explains the equanimity with which 
such wholesale loss of life at sea as is recorded by 
Polybius was endured. Among the Romans them- 
selves service on board ship was most unpopular ; 
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and it is not surprising to find discontented clas- 
siarti wishing to be transferred to the legions. 


The Roman term for marines is classiarii milites. | 


They were held in less esteem than regular soldiers. 


Roman Marines. 


(Scheffer. ) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See Schetter, De Militia Navali 
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(Paris, 1887): Serre, Etudes sur lV Histoire Militaire | 


et Maritime (Paris, 1888); and Torr, Ancient Ships 
(Cambridge, 1894). For special types of ships and 
boats, see the following articles: ACATUS; APHRAC- 
Tus; Baris; CATAPHRACTI; CATASCOPIUM ; CE- 


Lox; CymBa: HEMrIoLia; LemBus; LINTER; Ra-| 


Tis; SCAPHA; THALAMEGUS. 


Navius, Atrus or ATtius. A renowned augur 
in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, who opposed 


the project of the king to double the number of | 
the equestrian centuries. Tarquin then command- | 


ed him to divine whether what he was thinking 
of at the time could be done; and when Navius 
declared that it could, the king held out a whet- 
stone and a razor to eut it with. Navius imme- 
diately bade him apply the razor to the stone, 
which he did; and the blade passed through the 
flint with so much force as to ent the king’s hand. 
The statue of Navius was placed in the Comitinm, 
and beside it was preserved the whetstone (Livy, 
i. 36; Dionys. iii. 70; Cic. Nat. Deor. ii. 3; De Div. 
ic 47) 


Naxos (Ndfos). (1) Now Naxia; an island in 


the Aegaean Sea, the largest of the Cyclades, | 


especially celebrated for its wine. It is about 
eighteen miles in length and twelve in breadth. It 
was also called Dia, STRONGYLE, and DIONYSIAS. 
Here Dionysus is said to have come to Ariadné 
after she had been deserted by Theseus. (See 
ARIADNE.) It was colonized by Ionians, who had 
emigrated from Athens. After the Persian Wars, 
the Naxians were the first of the allied States 
whom the Athenians reduced to subjection (B.C. 
471). The chief town of the island was also called 
Naxos. See Dugit, De Insula Naxo (Paris, 1867) ; 
and Tozer, Islands of the Aegean (Oxford, 1890). 
(2) A Greek city on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
founded B.c. 735 by the Chalcidians of Euboea, 
and the first Greek colony established in the island. 
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In B.c, 403 the town was destroyed by Dionysius of 
“Syracuse; but nearly fifty years afterwards (358) 
the remaining Naxians scattered over Sicily, were 
collected by Andromachus, and a new city was 
founded on Mount Taurus, to which the name of 
Tauromenium was given, See TAUROMENIUM. 

Nazareth (Na(aped) or Nazara (Nafapd). 
city of Galilee in Palestine, south of Cana. 

Nazarius. A Latin panegyric writer; the au- 
thor of a eulogy on the emperor Constantine, 
delivered A.D. 321. Text in Bihrens’ edition of the 
Panegyrici (Leipzig, 1874), His daughter Eunomia 
is also said to have won fame by her eloquence. 
See PANEGYRICUS. 


Nazianzus (Na(iav(ds). A city of Cappadocia, 
celebrated as the diocese of a distinguished Father 
of the Church—Gregory Nazianzenus. 


Neaera (Néaipa). The name of several nymphs 
| and maidens mentioned by the poets. 


Neaethus (Néaidos). Now Nieto; a river in 
Bruttium, falling into the Tarentine Gulf a little 
north of Croton. Here the captive Trojan women 

,are said to have burned the ships of the Greeks, 
from which circumstance some of the ancients fan- 
cifully derived the name of the place (qs. vats + 
ai6w). See Strabo, p. 262. 


Neanthes (NeavOns). A Greek of Cyzicum, who 
' flourished in the third century B.c. He was a volu- 
minous writer on historical topics, and some of his 
fragments have come down to us, for which see 
Miiller’s Fragment. Hist. Graecorum. 


Neap6lis (Nedrodus). The name of a number 
of ancient cities. 

I. EUROPEAN.—(1) Now Napoli (Naples); a city 
of Campania in Italy on the western slope of 
Mount Vesuvius and the river Sebethus (Madda- 
| lena). It was founded about B.c. 1056 by Aeolian 
|Chalcidians of Cumae, on the site of an ancient 
place called PARTHENOPH (HapOevorn), after the 
| Siren of that name. Hence we find the town called 
|Parthenopé by Vergil and Ovid. The year of the 
foundation of Neapolis is not recorded. It was 
perhaps called the ‘“ New City,” because regarded 
'simply as a new quarter of the neighbouring city 
of Cumae. When the town is first mentioned in 
Roman history it consisted of two parts, divided 
‘from each other by a wall, and called respectively 
Palaeopolis and Neapolis. This division probably 
arose after the capture of Cumae by the Samnites, 


A 


Coin of the Campanian Neapolis (about B.¢. 300.) 


when a large number of the Cumaeans took refuge 
in the city they had founded, whereupon the old 
quarter was called Palaeopolis, and the new quar- 
ter, built to accommodate the new inhabitants, 
was named Neapolis. There has been a dispute 
| respecting the site of these two quarters; but it 
is probable that Palaeopolis was situated on the 
west side near the harbour, and Neapolis on the 
east side near the river Sebethus. In B.c. 327 the 
town was taken by the Samnites, and in 290 it 
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passed into the hands of the Romans, who allowed 
it, however, to retain its Greek constitution. At 
a later period it became a municipium, and finally 
a Roman colony. Under the Romans the two 
quarters of the city were united, and the name 
of Palaeopolis disappeared. It continued to be a 
prosperous and flourishing place till the time of 
the Empire; and its beautiful scenery and the 
luxurious life of its Greek population made it a 
favourite residence with many of the Romans. In 
the reign of Titus the city was destroyed by an 
earthquake, but was rebuilt by this emperor in 
the Roman style. The modern city of Naples does 
not stand on exactly the same site as Neapolis. 
The ancient city extended farther east than the 
modern city, since the former was situated on the 
Sebethus, whereas the latter does not reach so far 
as the Fiume della Maddalena; but the modern 
city, on the other hand, extends farther north and 
west than the ancient one, since the island of Me- 
garis, on which the Castel del Ovo now stands, 
was situated in ancient times between Pausilypum 
and Neapolis. In the neighbourhood of Neapolis 
there were warm baths, the celebrated villa of 
Lucullus, and the Villa Pausilypi or Pausilypum, 
bequeathed by Vedius Pollio to Augustus, and 
which has given its name to the celebrated grotto 
of Posilippo between Naples and Pozzuoli, at the 
entrance of which what is called the tomb of Ver- 
gilis stillshown. Augustus frequently visited the 
city, and Tiberius, Claudius, Nero, Titus, and Ha- 
drian favoured it in many ways. In 5386 it was 
taken by Belisarius, and in 543 by the Goths under 
Totila. Naples is acity of much interest to archae- 
ologists, both because of its proximity to Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, and because of its remarkable 
collection of ancient works of art and industry 
preserved in the Museo Nazionale. (See MUSEUM.) 
(2) A part of Syracuse. (See SYRACUSAE.) (3) Na- 
poli, a town on the west coast of the island of 
Sardinia, celebrated for its warm baths. (4) Kaval- 
lo, a sea-port town in Thrace, subsequently Mace- 
donia adjecta, on the Strymonie Gulf, between the 
Strymon and Nessus. 

II. Asratric.—(1) A small Ionian city, on the 
coast of Lydia, north of Mycalé and southwest of 
Ephesus. The Ephesians, to whom it at first be- 
longed, exchanged it with the Samians for Mara- 
thesium. (2,3) Two towns of Caria, the one near 
Harpasa, the other on the coast, perhaps the new 
town of Myndus. (4) In Pisidia, south of Antioch ; 
afterwards reckoned to Galatia. (5) In Palestine, 
the SycHEM or SYCHAR of Scripture (Suxéu, Svyap, 
Sixiva, Nablous), one of the most ancient cities 
of Samaria, stood in the narrow valley between 
Mounts Ebal and Gerizim, and was the religious 
capital of the Samaritans, whose temple stood on 
Mount Gerizim before its destruction by Hyrecanus, 
B.C. 129. Its full Roman name was FLAVIA Ne- 
APOLIS. Here was born Justin Martyr. 

I. Arrican.—(1) A town in North Africa on 
the coast west of the Great Syrtis, and by some 
identified with the modern Tripoli. (2) A Pheeni- 
cian colony, now Nabal, on the eastern coast of 
Zeugitana near the northern end of the gulf called 
from it Sinus Neapolitanus. 

Nearchus (Néapyos). A Greek writer of Crete, 
resident afterwards at Amphipolis. He was a 
friend of Alexander the Great in his youth, and, 
participating in his youthful intrigues, was ban- 
ished by Philip. Later he administered the sa- 
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trapy of Lycia for five years after the battle of 
the Granicus (B.c. 334). He then took part in the 
Indian expedition (B.C. 327), and returned, as com- 
mander of the fleet, down the Indus and along 
the coast of Asia to the mouth of the Tigris. After 
Alexander’s death he attached himself to Antig- 
onus, and under him governed the provinces of 
Lycia and Pamphylia. He wrote an account (IMapa- 
tAovs) of his voyage, which was rich in geographical 
discoveries. Of this we possess, besides fragments, 
an abstract in Arrian’s Indica. The investigations 
of later times have in many respects confirmed 
the trustworthiness of his statements concerning 
ancient India. See Inpia. 

Nebo. The name of an Assyrian deity who 
presided over learning and had many of the at- 
tributes of the Greek Hermes. See p. 143. , 


Nebo. A mountain in Palestine opposite Jer- 
icho, on the eastern side of the Jordan. 

Nebris (from ve8pos). A faun-skin; worn orig- 
inally by hunters, but assumed by Bacchanals; 


Priestess of Bacchus with a Nebris. (Hamilton’s vases, i. 37.) 


and in works of art form- 
ing a part of the attire 
of Pan and of the satyrs. 

Nebrissa, or Colonia 
Venerea Nebrissa. A 
town of the Turdetani, in 
Hispania Baetica, north- 
east of Gades and south- 


west of Hispalis. It is 
now Lebrija. 
Nebrodes, The prin- 


cipal chain of mountains 
inSicily,running through 
the whole of the island, 
and forming a continua- 
tion of the Apennines. 
Necessitas (’Avayxn). 
A goddess regarded as 
superior even to the gods 
themselves, since she rep- 
resented the Inevitable. 
At Corinth there was a 


Necessitas. 
Romanum. ) 


(Causei, Museum 


NECKLACE 


temple dedicated to Avdyxn and Bia (Force), which 
no one was permitted to enter (Pausan. ii. 4, 6). 
Among the Romans her symbol is the nail, as fixing 
fast the decrees of Fate. See Hor. Carm. i. 35, 17. 


Necklace. See Monin. 


Neco or Necho (Nexas, Nexos, Nexais, Neyads : 
in Egyptian, Neku). (1) An Egyptian, the grand- 
father (or father) of Psammetichus. He was de- 
feated and imprisoned by Sardanapalus ; but be- 
ing at length released, became king of Sais and 
Memphis ( Herod. ii. 152). (2) The son of Psam- 
metichus, succeeding his father on the throne of 
Egypt in B.c. 612. He attempted to cut a canal 
to connect the Nile with the Arabian Gulf—a proj- 
ect that had interested his predecessors, Seti I. and 
Rameses II]. The attempt was abandoned after he 
had lost 120,000 men and had received a warning 
from an oracle to the effect that he was only la- 
bouring for the barbarians (Herod. ii. 158). In his 
reign it is reported that Pheenicians in his service 
circumnavigated the continent of Africa, setting 
sail from the Arabian Gulf, and, at the end of 
two years, entering the Mediterranean through 
the Strait of Gibraltar (Herod. iv. 42). See AFRICA. 


Necrodeipnon (vexpddeitvoy). See FuNus, 
p. 697. 

Necropolis (from vexpos, “dead,” and drs, 
“city”). The city of the dead; a name applied 
to the cemeteries in the neighbourhood of many 
of the ancient cities, such as Thebes in Egypt, Cy- 
rené, Alexandria, ete. 

Nectanabis (NexravaSis: Egyptian, Nekt-Hor- 
Heb). (1) A king of Egypt (B.c. 378-364), who sue- 
cessfully resisted the invasion of the Persian force 
under Pharnabazus and Iphicrates. He was suc- 
ceeded by Tachos. (2) The nephew of Tachos, 
deprived the latter of the sovereignty in B.c. 361, 
with the assistance of Agesilaiis. He was defeated 
by the Persians in 350, and fled into Aethiopia. He 
was the last king of Egypt of the Egyptian race. 
See Diod. Sic. xv. 92; xvi. 48 foll.; Pausan. iii. 10. 

Nectar. The drink of the Greek gods (see 
AMBROSIA), which Homer describes as a red bey- 
erage (Il. xix. 38) poured out by Hebé for the im- 
mortals (ZI. iv. 3). 

Neda (Nééa). A river in the Peloponnesus, ris- 
ing in Arcadia and emptying into the Ionian Sea 
(Pausan. iv. 20, 1). 


Needles. See ACUs. 
Nefasti Dies. See DIEs. 
Negligentia. A term in Roman 


law to denote carelessness in perform- 
ing any obligation; a breach of duty; 
the opposite of diligentia. See CULPA. 

Negotiatéres (mpayparevdpevot ). 
Provincial citizens who lent money 
on interest and bought grain on spec- 
ulation (Caes. B. G. vii.3). Transac- 
tions of the former sort were, how- 
ever, their principal occupation, so 
that negotiator meant, as a rule, the 
same thing in the provinces as argen- 
tarius or fenerator at Rome. Sena- 
tors were not allowed to be negotia- 
tores, so that, like the publicani, these 
were of the equestrian order. See the 
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Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, vol. i. p. 542 (2d 
ed.); and the articles Fenus; PUBLICANI; TRA- 
PEZITAR, 

Nekysia (rd vexvova). A feast in honour of the 
dead. See Funus. 


Neleus (NyAcvs). (1) The son of Poseidon and 
Tyro, daughter of Salmoneus, and brother of Pelias. 
The brothers were exposed after birth by their 
mother, who afterwards married Cretheus of Ioleus; 
they were found by a herdsman and brought up 
by him until they grew up and were acknowl- 
edged by their mother. After Cretheus’s death 
they quarrelled about the possession of Iolcus; 
and Neleus, together with Melampus and Bias, the 
sons of his half-brother Amythaon, retired into ex- 
ile in Messenia, where Aphareus, Tyro’s cousin, al- 
lowed them to occupy Pylus. By Chloris, daugh- 
ter of Amphion, the king of the Minyan Orchomenus 
(it is only a later myth that identifies him with 
Amphion of Thebes), he became father of twelve 
sons, of whom Periclymenus and Nestor (q. v.) were 
the most celebrated, and one daughter, the beauti- 
ful Pero, bride of Bias. (See MELAMPuUS.) On his 
refusing to purify Heracles from the murder of Iphi- 
tus, Heracles invaded his country and slew all his 
sons, except Nestor, who chanced to be absent from 
home at the time. Nestor became the champion 
and avenger of the aged Neleus when the Epeans 
and their king Augeas, emboldened by his misfort- 
une, ventured on acts of injustice towards him. 
According to one account, it was Neleus who re- 
newed the Olympian Games, and died at Corinth, 
where, it was said, he was buried at the isthmus ; 
according to others, he was slain along with his 
sons by Heracles. (2) The younger son of Codrus, 
who disputed the right of his elder brother Medon 
to the throne. The Delphic oracle declared against 
him, and he migrated to Ionia, where he founded 
the city of Miletus (Herod. ix. 97). (8) A disciple 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus. See ARISTOTELES, 
p. 129. 

Nelides (NnAcidns) or Neleiades (NnAniadns). 
Patronymics of Neleus, by which both Nestor, the 
son of Neleus, and Antilochus, his grandson, are 
designated, 

Nemausus. The modern Nimes; an important 
town of Gallia Narbonensis, the capital of the Are- 
comici and a Roman colony. It was situated west 
of the Rhone on the high-road from Italy to Spain. 


. 


ae 


monograph by Ernesti, De Negotia- 
toribus in his Opuscula Philologica ; 


Roman Aqueduct at Nemausus, 


NEMEA 


The Roman remains at Nimes are among the most 
perfect found north of the Alps, and include the 
so-called Maison Carrée, which is a Corinthian tem- 
ple admirably preserved, and the splendid Roman 
aqueduct, the Pont du Gard, some fourteen miles 
from the town. It consists of three rows of arches, 
180 feet in height, and spans the little river Gard. 
Its construction is traditionally ascribed to Agrip- 
pa, the general of Augustus. There are also an 
amphitheatre, built to seat 20,000 people, a Nymph- 
aeum, baths, a mausoleum, and two ancient gates. 


Nemeéa (Nepéa) or Nemeé (Neen). A valley in 
Argolis between Cleonae and Phlius, celebrated in 
mythical story as the place where Heracles slew 
the Nemean lion. (See Hpracues.) In this val- 
ley there was a splendid temple of Zeus Nemeus 
surrounded by a sacred grove, in which the Ne- 
mean Games were celebrated every other year. See 
NEMEA. 


Nemea (7a Névea or Népera). The Nemean 
Games; one of the four Greek national festivals, 
which was celebrated in the valley of Nemea in 
the territory of the Argive town Cleonae. In his- | 
toric times the festival was held in honour of Zeus, 
who had here a temple with a sacred grove. Orig- | 
inally it is said to have consisted of funeral games, | 
instituted by the Seven during their expedition | 
against Thebes (Apollod. iii. 6, 4), in memory of the 
boy Archemorus as an dy@y emuraduos. (See SEVEN 
AGAINST THEBES.) Heracles afterwards changed 
it into a festival in honour of Zeus. From about 
B.c. 575 onwards, athletic competitions were added 
to the festival, after the model of those at Olympia; 
and, like the latter, it was only gradually that it 
developed into a general Hellenic celebration. It 
was held twice in a period of four years—once in 
August, every fourth year; once in winter, every 
second or first Olympic year. It is more probable, 
however, that the so-called “Winter Nemea” were | 
only local games held in Argos, and that the Pan- | 
hellenic Nemea were celebrated in alternate years | 
at the end of every first and third Olympic year, 
at a time corresponding to our July. The question 
is discussed by Unger in the Philologus (xxxiv. 50), 
but Droysen, in Hermes (xiv. 1), considers it still 
unsettled. The management of the festival was 
originally possessed by the Cleonaeans, but soon 
passed, together with the possession of the sanct- 
uary, into the hands of the Argives. The games, 
which lasted more than one day (Livy, xxvii. 31), 
consisted of gymnastic, equestrian, and musical 
contests (for the two former, see OLYMPIA); the 
prize was a palm-branch and a garland of fresh 
cédwor, often rendered “ parsley,” but more prob- 
ably identical with the “ wild celery.” See Krause, 
Pythien, Nemeen, wnd Isthmien, and the scholiasts 
on Pindar. 


Nemean Lion. See HERACLEs. 


Nemesia (ra Neyéoera). The same as the Gene- 
sia (ra yevéowa). A festival celebrated at Athens 
on the fifth of Boedromion, of which no particulars 
are known. See A. Mommsen, Heortologie, p. 209; 
and the article Funus. 


Nemesianus, Marcus AURELIUS OLYMPIUS, of 
Carthage. A Roman poet famous in his own times, 
belonging to the end of the third century a.p. He 
flourished under the emperor Carus and his sons 
(212-284). We possess by him the first 325 hexam- 
eter lines of a well-written poem on the chase 
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(Cynegetica), and four eclogues, in which he has 
closely followed Calpurnius (q. v.). Editions by 
Stein (Leipzig, 1832), and by Bahrens in his Poetae 
Latini Minores (Leipzig, 1879). 

Nemésis (Néyeous). A post-Homeric personifica- 
tion of the moral indignation felt at all derange- 
ments of the natural equilibrium of things, whether 
by extraordinarily good fortune or by the arrogance 
usually attendant thereon. According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 223) she is the daughter of Night (Nyx), and 
with Aidos, the goddess of Modesty, left the earth 
on the advent of the Iron Age. A legend makes 
her to have been by Zeus the mother of Helen and 
the Dioscuri (Athen. p. 334). As goddess of due 
proportion she hates every transgression of the 
bounds of moderation, and restores the proper and 
normal order of things. As, in doing this, she 
punishes wanton boastfulness, she is a divinity of 
chastisement and vengeance. She enjoyed special 
honour in the Attic district of Rhamnus (where she 
was believed to be the daughter of Oceanus), and is 
often called the Rhamnusian goddess. Her statue 
there (of which fragments were found in 1890) was 
said to have been executed by Phidias out of a 
block of Parian marble which the Persians had 
brought with them in presumptuous confidence to 
Marathon, to erect a trophy of victory there. She 
was also called Adrastia, that name appropriate 
only to the Phrygian Rhea-Cybelé, being inter- 
preted as a Greek word with the meaning, “She 
whom none can escape.” She was also worshipped 
at Rome, especially by victorious generals, and was 
represented as a meditative, thoughtful maiden 


| with the attributes of proportion and control (a 


measuring-rod, a bridle, and a yoke), of punish- 
ment (a sword and scourge), and of swiftness 
(wings, a wheel, and a chariot drawn by griffins). 

Nemésis. A lady loved by Tibullus and cele- 
brated by him in his verse. See Doncieux, De 
Tibulli Amoribus (Paris, 1887), and the article 
TIBULLUS. 

Nemesius (Nepécios). The author of a treatise 
in Greek on the nature of man (epi bicews ’Av- 
Opmmrov). He was bishop of Emesa in Syria, and 
lived in the fourth or early in the fifth century 
A.D. Edition by Matthaei (Halle, 1802). ‘ 

Nemetacum or Nemetocenna. 
TES. 

Nemétes or Nemétae. A people in Gallia Bel- 
gica on the Rhine, whose chief town was Novio- 
magus, subsequently Nemetae (Speyer or Spires). 
Cf. Caes. B. G.i.51; Tac. Germ. 28. 


Nemorensis. 


See ATREBA- 


An epithet of Diana (q. v.). 
Nemorensis Lacus. 


Nemossus. The chief town of the Arverni, a 
Gallic people in the modern Auvergne. It was 
situated on the Elaver (Allier), with a citadel 
known in the early Middle Ages as Clarus Mons, 
whence the modern name of the town—Clermont. 
As the capital of the Arverni it replaced the earlier 
capital Gergovia (Caes. B. G.i. 45; vi.7 foll.). 


Nenia (better than Namnta). A name given by 
the Romans to the funeral dirge in honour of the 
dead, sung to the accompaniment of flutes, at first 
by the relatives, in later times by hired mourners. 
(praeficae). There was also a goddess so called, 
the dirge personified, who had a chapel outside 
the Porta Viminalis. See Funus, p. 699. 


See ARICIA. 


NEOBULE 


Neobulé. See ARCHILOCHUS. 


_ Neocaesaréa (Neoxavapeia). A city of Pontus 
in Asia Minor, standing on the river Lycus. It 
was the native place of Gregory Thaumaturgus. 
The modern name is Niksar. 


Neocdrus (vewxdpos). A Greek term, corre- 
sponding to the Latin aedituus (q. v.); a verger 
who has the charge of a temple, and the objects 
contained in it; and whose duty it was to attend 
to the sweeping and cleaning of the same. Hence 
the inhabitants of the Greek towns often styled 
themselves the vewxdpo: of their patron divinity ; 
and in later times, as a piece of refined flattery, of 
the Roman emperor; thereby intending to express 
devotion and piety towards the sovereign, and at 
the same time insinuate his divinity (Firm. Math. 
3, 7, D. 9). 

Neodamodeis (veodapadeis). See HELOTAR. 


Neon (Néwy). An ancient town in Phocis, at 
the eastern side of Mount Tithorea, a branch of 
Mount Parnassus, destroyed by the Persians under 
Xerxes, but rebuilt and named Tithorea (T:dopéa), 
after the mountain on which it was situated (Herod. 
viii. 33). 

Neontichos (Néov Teixos, “New Wall”). (1) One 


of the twelve cities of Aeolis, on the coast of My- | 


sia. (2) A fort on the coast of Thrace, near the 
Chersonesus (Xen. Anab. vii. 5, 8). 


Neoplatonism. A form of later Greek philoso- 
phy, founded upon Plato. See PHILOSOPHIA. 


Neoptolémus (NeomrdAcyuos, also called Pyr- 
RHUS; i.e.the ruddy). (1) The son of Achilles and 
Deidamia. He was brought up by his grandfather 
Lycomedes in Scyros. 
ever, he was led by Odysseus to Troy, since, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of Helenus, that town 
could be taken only by a descendant of Aeacus. 
Here, like his father, he distinguished himself 
above all by a courage which none could with- 
stand. He slew Eurypylus, son of Telephus, and 
was one of the heroes in the wooden horse, where 
he alone remained undaunted. Later legend de- 
picts him as fierce and cruel: at the taking of 
Troy he killed the aged Priam at the altar of Zeus, 
hurled Hector’s son, Astyanax, down from the 
walls, and offered up Polyxena upon his father’s 
tomb. In Homer he arrives safely with much 
booty at Phthia, his father’s home, and weds Mene- 
laiis’s daughter Hermioné, who was promised him 
during the siege of Troy (Od.iv.5). Later legend 
represents him as accompanied by Andromaché, 
Hector’s wife, who is allotted him as a part of his 
booty, and Helenus, and then, on the strength of a 
prophecy of Helenus, as going to Epirus and set- 
tling there. It was to a son of his by Lanassa, 
granddaughter of Heracles, that the later kings of 
Epirus traced back their descent, and accordingly 
styled themselves Aeacidae; while from his son 
by Andromaché, Molossus, the district of Molossia 
was said to derive its name (Pausan.i.11). He after- 
wards went to Phthia, to reinstate his grandfather 
Peleus in his kingdom whence he had been expelled 
by Acastus and wedded Hermioné. He soon, how- 
ever, met his death at Delphi, whither, according 
to one story, he had gone with dedicatory offer- 
ings, or, according to another, to plunder the tem- 
ple of Apollo in revenge for his father’s death. 
The accounts of his death vary, some attributing 
it to Orestes, the earlier lover of Hermioné ; others 


After Achilles’ death, how- | 
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to the Delphians, at the instance of the Pythian 
priestess; others again to a quarrel about the 
meat-offerings. The scene of his death was the 
altar, a coincidence which was regarded as a judg- 
ment for his murder of Priam. His tomb was 
within the precincts of the Delphic temple, and in 
later times he was worshipped as a hero with 
annual sacrifices by the Delphians, as he was said 
to have vouchsafed valuable assistance against 
the Gauls when they threatened the sacred spot 
(B.C. 279) (Pausan. x. 23). (2) A king of Epirus, 
father of Alexander I. and of Olympias, the moth- 
er of Alexander the Great. He died about B.c. 360. 
(3) A king of Epirus, the son of Alexander I. and 
grandson of the preceding (Plut. Pyrr.). (4) A gen- 
eral of Alexander the Great. He obtained the gov- 
ernment of Armenia after Alexander’s death. He 
was slain in battle by Eumenes (q. v.) (Plut. Zum. 
4,7). (5) A general of Mithridates (App. Mith. 17). 

Neoterici and Novelli. A name applied to the 
minor poets who sprang up in great numbers dur- 
ing and after the reign of Hadrian and who wrote 
pretty little poems on trifling themes of no great 
merit. See Diomedes in the Grammatici Latini 
(Keil), i.514 foll.; and Sehultz in Hermes, xxii. 274 ; 
and Leo, ib. xxiy. 294. 

Nepa. According to Festus, an African word, 
and equivalent to the Latin sidus. Cicero often 
employs it in his translation of Aratus, and it oc- 
curs in Manilius (ii. 32) and elsewhere. Plautuns 
uses it (Casin. ii. 8,7) for Cancer, and Cicero (De 
Fin. v. 15) for Scorpio. This latter writer, more- 
over, who, in his translation of Aratus, commonly 
employs Nepa in the sense of Scorpio, in one pas- 
sage (v. 460) uses it in the sense of Cancer. In 
Columella, also (xi. 2, 30), Nepa occurs for Canéer, 
according to some, but perhaps with more correct- 
ness for Scorpio. 

Nepété or Nepé. The modern Nepi. An an- 
cient town of Etruria, situated near the Saltus 
Ciminius. It was an important strategic point 
(Livy, vi. 9). 

Nephélé (Nedpady). Wife of Athamas and 
mother of Phrixus and Hellé. Hence Helle is 
called by Ovid, Nepheleis. See ATHAMAS. 


Nepos. (1) Corneuius. A Roman historical 
writer, born in Northern Italy about B.c.100. He 
was the friend of Cicero, Atticus, and of the poet Ca- 
tullus, who dedicated to him a volume of poems. He 
died about B.c. 24. Besides erotic poems, three 
books of Chronica, five books of Exempla (probably 
an account of the men who were typical of the early 
Roman virtues), biographies of Cato and Cicero, 
and a geographical treatise, all of which, except a 
few fragments, are lost, he wrote a series of biog- 
raphies in at least sixteen books (De Viris [lustri- 
bus), in which the lives of famous Greeks and Ro- 
mans were narrated in parallel arrangement. Of 
this work there remain the part treating of foreign 
generals and the biographies of Cato and Atticus. 
The style of Nepos is not good, as it borders on the 
colloquial; but the biographies are of considerable 
historical valne, as being fair, sympathetic, and 
well arranged. The best MS. of Nepos is the Co- 
dex Parcensis at Louvain, dating from the fifteenth 
century. Others of a greater age exist, but are of 
an inferior “family,” and very corrupt. Principal 
editions are those of Lambinus (Paris, 1569); Bremi 
(4th ed. Ziirich, 1827); Roth (Basel, 1841); with 
commentary by Nipperdey (Leipzig, 1849; rev. ed. 
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by Lupus, Berlin, 1879); Siebelis (11th ed. 1885) ; 
with index by Gitlbauer (Freiburg, 1883); Weidner 
(2d ed. Prague, 1888); with English notes by O. 
Browning (Oxford, 1868); and by Lindsay (last ed. 
New York, 1895). There is a lexicon in Halm’s ed. 
by Haacke (th ed. Leipzig, 1887), by Jahr in An- 
dresen’s ed, (Prague, 1884); and by Koch and 
Georges (5th ed. Hanover, 1885). 

(2) Iutius. A Roman emperor of the West, 
the last but one, reigning a.D. 474-475. He was 
placed on the throne by the Byzantine emperor 
Leo, the usurper Glycerius being deposed. Nepos, 
however, was, in his turn, soon deposed by his gen- 
eral Orestes, who soon crowned his own son Rom- 
ulus Augustulus. Nepos went into exile in Dal- 
matia, where he was killed in a.p, 480. 


Nepotianus, Fiavius Popiyius. A son of Eu- 
tropia, the half-sister of the emperor Constantine. 
He proclaimed himself emperor (A.D. 350) after the 
death of his cousin Constans, marched to Rome 
with a body of gladiators and other disreputable 
followers, defeated Anicetus, the praetorian prefect, 
and pillaged the city. He enjoyed his usurped 
power only twenty-eight days, at the end of which 
period he was defeated and slain by Marcellinus, 
one of the lieutenants of Magnentius. 


Neptinus. The Italian god of the sea, husband 
of Salacia, the goddess of salt water (Varro, L. L. 
v.72), and identified by the Romans with the Greek 
Poseidon. This identification dated from B.c. 399, 
when a lectisternium (q. v.) was ordained in his 
honour by the Sibylline Books (Livy, v. 18), Like 
Poseidon, he was worshipped as god of the sea and 
of equestrian accomplishments. As such he had 
a temple in the Circus Flaminius, while in the Cir- 
cus Maximus the old Italian god Consus had an 
altar in a similar capacity. In after-times Agrip- 
pa built a temple and portico to Neptune on the 
Field of Mars, in honour of his naval victory over 
Sextus Pompeius and Antonius. A festival of Nep- 
tune (Neptunalia), accompanied by games, was 
celebrated on July 23. The old harbour-god of the 
Romans was Portunus (q. v.). The original con- 
ception of Neptunus was of a god presiding over 
rivers and springs, as the early Romans had little 
to do with the sea. The wider view which made 
him primarily a sea-god is possibly due to the in- 
fluence of the Etruscan religion in which Neptune 
(Nethuns) was so regarded. See POSEIDON. 


Nereid Monument. A sculptured temple at 
Xanthus in Lycia, discovered in 1838 by Sir 
Charles Fellows. The sculptures with which it 
was adorned are now in the British Museum. The 
name was given from ten draped female figures, 
whose moist, clinging garments and the accom- 
panying sea-weed and shells led many archol- 
ogists to regard them as Nereids. See Perry’s 
Greek and Roman Sculpture, pp. 501 foll., where 
illustrations are given. 


Nereides (Nypnides). The nymphs of the sea, 
daughters of Nereus (q. v.) and Doris. They were 
said to be fifty in number, though Propertius (iii. 
5, 33) makes them a hundred. The best known 
were Amphitrité, wife of Poseidon, Thetis, Gala- 
tea, Doto, etc. They were originally represented 
as having sea-grown hair and descending into a 
fish-like form, like the mermaids of later times, 
See Pliny, H. N.ix.4; and the articles NAtADEs; 
NYMPHAE ; OCEANIDES. 
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Nereid. 


(Pompeii.) 


Neréius. A name given by the poets to any 
descendant of Nereus, such as Phocus and AchiHes. 


Nerétum. Now Narbo; a town of the Salen- 
tini in Calabria. 

Nereus (Nypevs). The eldest son of Pontus and 
Gaea, husband of Doris, daughter of Oceanus, fa- 
ther of fifty (according to a later account, a hun- 
dred) beautiful sea-nymphs, the Nereids. He is 
described as a venerable old man, of a kindly dis- 
position towards mortals, and as dwelling in a re- 
splendent cave in the depths of the Aegean. Like 
all gods of water, he had the gift of prophecy and 
of transforming himself into any shape he chose 
to assume. He was represented as an old man 
with the leaves of sea-weed for hair and a sceptre 
or trident. His daughters were likewise benevo- 
lent beings, well disposed to mortals (J1. xviii. 141; 
Odyss. xxiv. 58). The myths related of Nereus 
strongly suggest those told of Glaucus (q. v.) and 
Proteus (q. v.). 

Nericus. See Leucas. 

Neriné. Equivalent to Nereis, a daughter of 
Nereus. See NEREIDES. 

Nerio, Neriené or Neriénis. See Mars. 

Neritos. A mountain in Ithaca, and also a 
small rocky island near Ithaca (Hom. Odyss. i. 21). 
The adjective Neritius is often used by the poets 
as equivalent to Ithacan or Odyssean. 


Nerium Celticum. A promontory of Spain, 
the same as Artabrum; now Cape Finisterre. 

Nerius, GNarusS. A Roman who accused P. 
Sestius of vis in the case defended by Cicero in his 
oration Pro Sestio (Cic. Q. Fratr. ii. 8, 5). 

Nero. A Sabine word meaning “ brave,” cog- 
nate with dyyp. (1) TIBERTUs, a son of Appius 
Claudius, from whom all the Claudii Nerones were 
descended. (2) A general in the Second Punic War, 
who defeated and slew the Carthaginian Hasdrubal 
at the battle of the Metaurus, thus probably saving 
Rome from capture (B.C. 207). (3) TrBERrUs, father 
of the emperor and a partisan of Inlius Caesar and 
afterwards of Antony. He surrendered his beauti- 
ful wife Livia (q. v.) to Octavianus (Augustus), who 
married her. Nero died soon after (Tac. Ann. i. 10; 
v.1; Dio Cass. xlviii. 44). (4) CLauprus Caxsar. 
The sixth of the Roman emperors, born at Antium, 
in Latium, A.D. 37, nine months after the death of 
Tiberius. He was the son of Domitius Ahenobar- 
bus and Agrippina, the daughter of Germanicus, and 
was originally named Lucius Domitius. After the 
death of Ahenobarbus, and a second husband, Cris- 
pus Passienus, Agrippina married her uncle, the 
emperor Claudius, who gave his daughter Octavia 
in marriage to her son Lucius, and subsequently 


NERO 


adopted him with the formal sanction of a lex 
Curiata. 

The education of Nero was carefully attended to 
in his youth. He was placed under the care of 


the philosopher Seneca, and appears to have ap- | 


plied himself with considerable perseverance to 
study. He is said to have made great progress in 
Greek, of which he gave a specimen in his six- 
teenth year, by pleading in that tongue the rights 
of the Rhodiaws, and of the inhabitants of ium 
(Suet. Nero, 7; Tac. Ann, xii.58). At the death of 
Claudius (A.D. 54), while Agrippina, by flatteries 
and lamentations, detained Britannicus, the son of 
Claudius and Messalina, within the palace, Nero, 
presenting himself before the gates, was lifted by 
the guard-in-waiting into the covered chariot used 
for the purpose of carrying in procession an elected 
emperor, and was followed by a multitude of the 
people, under the illusion that it was Britannicus. 


He entered the camp, promised a donative to the, 


cohorts, was saluted emperor, and pronounced be- 
fore the Senate, in honour of Claudius, a panegyric 
composed by his preceptor Seneca. 


Coin of Nero. 


Agrippina soon endeavoured to obtain the chief 
management of public affairs; and her vindictive 
and cruel temper would have hurried Nero, at the 
commencement of his reign, into acts of violence 
and bloodshed, if her inflnence had not been coun- 
teracted by Seneca and Burrns, to whom Nero had 
intrusted the government of the State. Through 
their counsels the first five years of Nero’s reign 
were distinguished by justice and clemency; and 
an anecdote is related of him, that, having on one 
occasion to sign an order for the execution of a 
malefactor, he exclaimed, “‘ Would that I could not 
write!” (Suet. Nero,10). He discouraged public in- 
formers, refused the statues of gold and silver which 
were offered him by the Senate and people, and 
used every art to ingratiate himself with the latter. 
But his mother was enraged to find that her power 
over him became weaker every day, and that he 
constantly disregarded her advice and refused her 
requests. His neglect of his wife Octavia, and his 
criminal love of Acté, a woman of low birth, still 
farther widened the breach between him and his 
mother. She frequently addressed him in the most 
contemptuous language; reminded him that he 
owed his elevation solely to her, and threatened 
that she would inform the soldiers of the manner 
in which Claudius had met his end, and would call 
upon them to support the claims of Britanuicus, 
the son of the late emperor. The threats of his 
mother only served. to hasten the death of Britan- 
nicus, whose murder forms the commencement of 
that long catalogue of crimes which afterwards dis- 

35 
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graced the reign of Nero. But while the manage- 
ment of public affairs appears, from the testimony 
of most historians, to have been wisely conducted 
by Burrus and Seneca, Nero indulged in private in 
dissipation and profligacy. He was accustomed, 
in company with other young men of his own age, 
to sally into the streets of Rome at night, in order 
to rob and maltreat passengers, and even to break 
into private houses and carry off the property of 
their owners. But these extravagances were com- 
paratively harmless; his love for Poppaea, whom 
he had seduced from Otho, led him into more seri- 
ous crimes. Poppaea, who was ambitious of shar- 
ing the imperial throne, perceived that she could 
not hope to attain her object while Agrippina was 
alive, and, accordingly, induced Nero to consent to 
the murder of his mother. The entreaties of Pop- 
paea appear to have been supported by the advice 
of Burrus and Seneca; and the philosopher did not 
hesitate to justify the murder of a mother by her 
son (Tac. Ann. xiv. 11; Quint. viii. 5). 

| Inthe eighth year of his reign, Nero lost his best 


counsellor, Burrus; and Seneca had the wisdom to 
withdraw from the court, where his 
presence had become disliked, and 
where his enormous wealth was 
calculated to excite the envy even 
of the emperor. About the same 
time Nero divorced Octavia and 
married Poppaea, and soon after 
put to death the former on a false 
accusation of adultery and treason. 
In the tenth year of his reign (A.D. 
64) Rome was almost destroyed by 
fire. Of the fourteen districts into 
which the city was divided, four 
only remained entire. The fire orig- 
inated at that part of the Circus 
which was contiguous to the Pala- 
tine and Coelian Hills, and raged with the great- 
est fury for six days and seven nights; and, after 
it was thought to have been extinguished, it 
burst forth again, and continued for two days lon- 
ger. Nero appears to have acted on this occasion 
with the greatest liberality and kindness; the city 
was supplied with provisions at a very moderate 
price; and the imperial gardens were thrown open 
to the sufferers, and buildings erected for their ac- 
commodation. But these acts of humanity and 
benevolence were insufficient to screen him from 
the popular suspicion. It was generally believed 
that he had set fire to the city himself, and some 
even reported that he had ascended the top of a 
high tower in order to witness the conflagration, 
where he amused himself with singing the ‘ De- 
struction of Troy.” From many circumstances, 
however, it appears improbable that Nero was 
guilty of this crime. His guilt, indeed, is asserted 
by Suetonius (Nero, 38) and Dio Cassius (Lxii. 17), but 
Tacitus admits that he was not able to prove the 
truth of the accusation (Ann. xy.38). In order, how- 
ever, to remove the suspicions of the people, Nero 
spread a report that the Christians were the authors 
of the fire, and numbers of them, accordingly, were 
seized and put todeath. Their execution served as 
an amusement to the people. Some were covered 
with skins of wild beasts, and were torn to pieces 
by dogs; others were crucified; and several were 
smeared with pitch and other combustible materi- 
als, and burned in the imperial gardens in the 
night: “ Whence,” says the historian, “ pity arose 
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Nero. (Bust in the Louvre.) 


for the guilty (though they deserved the severest 
punishments), since they were put to death, not for 
the public good, but to gratify the cruelty of a sin- 
gle man” (Tac. Ann. xv. 44). 

In the following year (A.D. 65) a powerful con- 
spiracy was formed for the purpose of placing Piso 
upon the throne, but it was discovered by Nero, 
and the principal conspirators were put to death. 
Among others who suffered on this occasion were 
Lucan and Seneca; but the guilt of the latter is 
doubtful. (See Seneca.) In the same year Pop- 
paea died, in consequence of a kick which she re- 
ceived from her husband while she was in an 
advanced state of pregnancy. A long list of vic- 
tims is to be found in the pages of the annalists. 
The distinguished general Domitius Corbulo, Thra- 
sea Paetus, and Barea Soranus are among these. 

During the latter part of his reign, Nero was 
principally engaged in amateur theatricals, and in 
contending for the prizes at the public games. He 
had previously appeared as an actor on the Roman 
stage; and he now visited in succession the chief 
cities of Greece, and received no less than 1800 
crowns for his victories in the public Grecian 
games. He also began the canal across the Isth- 
mus of Corinth, but ordered the work to be stopped 


(Dio Cass. lxiii. 6 foll.), leaving its completion to | 


our own times (1893). On his return to Italy he 
entered Naples and Rome as a conqueror, and was 
received with triumphal honours. 
was engaged in these extravagances, Vindex, who 
commanded the legions in Gaul, declared against 
his authority ; and his example was speedily fol- 
lowed by Galba, who commanded in Spain. ‘The 
praetorian cohorts espoused the cause of Galba, 
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| jurists of his age. 


NERVA 


and the Senate pronounced 
sentence of death against 
Nero, who had fled from Rome 
as soon as he heard of the 
revolt of the Praetorian 
Guards. Nero, however, au- 
ticipated the execution of 
the sentence which had been 
passed against him, by re- 
questing one ‘of his attend- 
ants to put him to death, 
after making an ineffectual 
attempt to do so with his 
own hands. He died A.D. 65, 
in the thirty-secoud year of 
his age, and the fourteenth 
of his reign. See the chapter 
in Baring-Gould’s Tragedy of 
the Caesars, vol. ii. (1892). 


Neroneéa. A name given 
to Artaxata by Tiridates, 


who had been restored to his 
kingdom by Nero. See AR- 


TAXATA. 

Neronia. See QUINQUEN- 
NALIA. 

Nertobriga. (1) A city of 


Hispania Baetica, some dis- 
tance to the west of Cor- 
duba. - It was also called 
Coneordia Inlia, and is now 
Valera la Vieja (Pliny, H. N. 
ili. 14). (2) A city of His- 
pania Tarraconensis, in the 
territory of the Celtiberi, be- 
tween Bilbilis and Caesaraugusta. It is now Al- 
muna, 

Nerva. (1) Marcus, the grandfather of the 
emperor Nerva. He was consul in A.D. 22, and 
starved himself to death in the year 33. He was 
a fainous lawyer, and is often cited in the Digest. 
He also had charge of the publie works under 
Tiberius, and originated the tunnel (Grotta di 
Posilipo) near Naples. (2) Marcus, the son of the 
preceding and father of the emperor. He won 
distinction as a jurist, and is quoted in Gains 
and the Digest under the name of Nerva Filius. 
(3) Marcus Coccrtus. The thirteenth Roman 
emperor, was born at Narnia, in Umbria, a.p. 
27 according to Eutropius (viii. 1), or a.p. 32 ae- 
cording to Dio Cassius (Ixviii. 4). His family 
originally came from Crete; but several of his 
ancestors rose to the highest honours of the Ro- 
man State. His grandfather, Coeceius Nerva, who 
was consul A.D. 22, and a great favourite of the 
emperor Tiberius, was one of the most celebrated 
Nerva is first mentioned in 
history as a favourite of Nero, who bestowed upon 
him triumphal honours, a.p. 66, when he was praetor 
elect. The poetry of Nerva, which is mentioned 
with praise by Pliny and Martial, appears to have 


recommended him to Nero; and he was employed 


in offices of trust and honour during the reigns of 
Vespasian and Titus, though he incurred the sus- 
picion of Domitian, who banished him to Taren- 
tum. On the assassination of Domitian, a.p. 96, 
Nerva succeeded to the sovereign power, through 
the inflnence of Petronius Secundus, commander 
of the praetorian cohorts, and of Parthenius, the 


| chamberlain of the palace. 


NERVIL 


The mild and equitable administration of Nerva 
is acknowledged and praised by all ancient writers, 
and forms a striking contrast to the bloody reign 
of his predecessor. He discouraged informers, re- 
salled the exiles from banishment, relieved the 
people from some oppressive taxes, and tolerated 
the Christians. Many instances of his liberality 
and clemency are recorded by the younger Pliny; 
he allowed no senator to be put to death during 
his reign; and he practised the greatest economy, 
in order to relieve the wants of the poorer citizens. 
But his impartial administration of justice met 
with little favour from the Praetorian Guard, 


(Bust in the Vatican.) 


Nerva. 


which had been allowed by Domitian to indulge in 
excesses of every kind. Enraged at the loss of 
their benefactor and favourite, they compelled 
Nerva to deliver into their hands Parthenius and 
their own commander Petronius, both of whom 
they put to death. The excesses of his guards 
convinced Nerva that the government of the Ro- 
man Empire reqnired greater energy both of body 
and mind than he possessed, and he accordingly 
adopted Trajan as his successor, and associated 
him with himself in the sovereignty. Nerva died 
A.D. 98, after a reign of sixteen months and nine 
days. His life is sketched by Suetonius. 


Nervii. A powerful and warlike people in 


Gallia Belgica, whose territory extended from the | 


river Sabis (Sambre) to the ocean. Their chief 
towns were Bagacum (Bavia), Camaracum (Cam- 
bray), and Turnacum (Tournay) (Caes. B. G, v. 39). 
In B.c. 58 they were defeated by Inlius Caesar with 
terrible slaughter (Caes. B. G. ii. 15; v. 33; vi. 2). 


Nervus. (1) (EvAov, rodoKxakkn, xomé). Asort of | 


stocks or pillory for the confinement of criminals 
and the punishment of refractory slaves. 
speaks of it as confining both the neck and the 
feet; but its form is uncertain. All that is Known 
is that it had a framework of wood, with holes for 
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Festus | 


NESTOR 


hands, neck, and feet. See Plant. Poen. v. 4, 99; 
| Gell. xx. 1; and Aristoph. Hq. 1047. (2) (vevpor). 
The string of a musical instrument. (8) A bow- 
string. 

Nesis. The modern Nisita; a small island off 
the coast of Campania, between Puteoli and Neap- 
olis. It was a favourite residence of the Roman 
| nobles (Stat. Silv, iii. 1, 148). 

Nessonis (Neoowvis). A lake in Thessaly, a 
little south of the river Peneus, usually reduced in 
stunmer to a mere marsh. The ancients regarded 
it as the remains of a vast body of water which 
they supposed to have at one time covered the 
whole of Thessaly and finally to have been drawn 
off through the vale of Tempé (Strabo, p. 430). 

Nessotrophium (rocorpodeiov). 
with a pond (Varro, R. &. iii. 10). 

Nessus (Neoaos). A Centaur, who used to ferry 
travellers over the river Evenus. On attempting 
to outrage Deianira, the wife of Heracles, he was 
| shot by the latter with one of his poisoned arrows. 
| Upon this he presented Deianira with a portion of 
, his poisoned blood, professedly to enable her to 
)vegain her husband’s affections, shonld he prove 
|false to her. A robe smeared with this blood 

proved fatal to Heracles, as related in the article 
| HERACLES, p. 792. See Sophocles, Trachiniae, 558, 
1141. 

Nestor (Néorwp). Son of Neleus and Chloris, 
ruler of the Messenian and Tripbylian Pylus, and 
later also, after the extinction of the royal family 
there, of Messenia. He was married to Eurydicé, 
by whom he had seven sons and two daughters. 
| He was the only one of twelve sons of Neleus who 
|escaped being slain by Heracles, since he was, it is 
said, living at the time among the Gerenians in 
| Messenia, from whom he derives the naine Mepyyios, 
| given him in Homer. After this disaster, the king 
of the Epeans, Augeas, illegally kept back a four- 
horse chariot which Neleus had sent to Elis to 
compete in a contest. Nestor, as yet hardly a 
youth, retaliated by driving off the herds of the 
Epeans; upon which the latter with a large army 
besieged the Pylian fortress of Thyroessa on the 
Eurotas. Nestor formed one of the relieving army, 
serving as a foot-soldier, owing to his father’s hay- 
ing, from regard to his youth, had the war-lorses 
concealed from him. He slew in battle Augeas’s 
son-in-law, and, fighting from the dead man’s 
chariot, won a most brilliant victory, so that the 
| Pylians offered thanks to him among men just as 
they offered them to Zeus among the gods. In 
like manner in the war against the Areadians, when 
he was the youngest of all the combatants, he 
killed the gigantie and much-dreaded hero EKreu- 
thalion. He also took an important part in the 
battle between the Centaurs and the Lapithae, and 
is mentioned as among the Argonauts (Val. Flac. i. 
380). In old age, when he was ruling over the third 
generation of his people, he was involved in the ex- 
pedition against Troy, owing, as the story went, to 
the obligation ineurred by his son Antilochus as a 
suitor of Helen; with Odysseus he gained the help 
of Achilles and Patroclus for the undertaking, and 
| himself sailed, in the company of his sons Anti- 
lochus and Thrasymedes, with ninety ships to the 
seat of war at Ilium. Here, according to Homer, 
“Nestor the horseman,” in spite of his great age, 
took a prominent part among the heroes in council 
and battle alike: the qualities which adorned him 


A duek-yard 


NESTORIDES 


were wisdom, justice, eloquence, “from his lips 
flows language sweeter than honey” (JI. i. 248), 
experience in war, unwearied activity, and cour- 
age. All valued and loved him, and none more 
than Agamemnon, who wished that he had ten 
such counsellors: in which case, he said, Troy 
would soon fall (IJ. ii. 372). He is so great a fa- 
yourite with Homer that in ancient times it was 
conjectured that the poet was himself a native of 
Pylos. After the destruction of Troy he returned 
in safety with his son Thrasymedes to Pylos, Anti- 
lochus (q. v.) having for the sake of his father, who 
was in sore peril, sacrificed his own life in battle 
against Memnon, Ten years afterwards, Tele- 
machus found him still at Pylos, amidst his chil- 
dren, in the enjoyment of a cheerful and prosper- 
ous old age. On the “cup of Nestor,” see TOREU- 
TICE. 

Nestorides (Necropidns). A patronymic applied 
to a son of Nestor—e. g. Antilochus or Pisistratus, 

Nestorius (Neordpios). A native of Germanicia 
in Northern Syria, who from his eminence as a 
zealous and eloquent priest was made Patriarch of 
Constantinople (A.D. 428). He is famous for his 
views on the divine and human natures of Christ, 
and by his connection with the sect that took his 
name. He held that the Virgin was the mother 
of Christ (Xpiororéxos), and that while the divinity 
of the Word (Ady.s) is to be distinguished from 
the temple of his flesh enshrining it, yet there still 
remained but one true Person. His opponents 
charged him, however, with teaching the doctrine 
of a duality of Persons—the human person of 
Christ and the divine person of the Logos. He 
was denounced by Cyril of Alexandria in twelve 
anathemas, and at a grand council held at Ephesus 
in A.D. 431, Nestorius was condemned and deposed. 
He died in exile somewhere in Egypt, the date and 


place of his death being alike unknown. See 
Anderson’s Oriental Churches (1872). 
Nestus (Néoros), sometimes Nessus. A river 


in Thrace, rising in Mount Rhodopée, and falling 
into the Aegean Sea opposite the island of Thasos. 
The Nestus formed the eastern boundary of Mace- 
donia from the time of Philip and Alexander the 
Great. 


Nesus. The fortress of Oeniadae. See OBNIADAR. 
Net. See Retr. 


Netum (Neénrov). A town in Sicily, southwest 
of Syracuse. 


Neuri (Nedpor, Nevpoi). A people of Sarmatia 
Europaea, to the northwest of the sources of the 
Tyras (Dniester), See Herod, iv. 17, 51, 100, 125. 


Neuron. See Nrervus. 
Neurospasta. A doll worked by wires. See 
Popa. 


Nevirnum. See NoviopuNuUM. 


New Academy, also called the THirp Acap- 
rMY. The form which the Academic philosophy 
of Plato received at the hands of Carneades. (See 
CARNEADES.) It was largely skeptical in its teach- 
ing, denying the possibility of aiming at absolute 
truth or at any certain criterion of truth. Carne- 
aces argued that if there were any such criterion 
it must exist in reason (Adyos) or sensation (ato On- 
ats) or conception (pavracia); but as reason de- 
pends on conception and this in turn on sensation 
and as we have no means of deciding whether our 
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NICAEA 


sensations really correspond to the objects that 
produce them, the basis of all knowledge is al- 
ways uncertain. Hence, all that we can attain to 
is a high degree of probability, which we must ac- 
cept as the nearest possible approximation to the 
truth. The New Academy teaching is in the 
nature of modern agnosticism, and represents the 
spirit of an age when religion was decaying, and 
philosophy itself, losing its earnest and serious 
spirit, was becoming merely a vehicle for rhetoric 
and dialectical ingenuity. Cicero’s speculative 
philosophy was in the main in accord with the 
teachings of Carneades, looking rather to the 
probable (illud probabile) than to certain truth. 
See his Academica. 


Newspapers. See ACTA. 


Nexum. In the old Roman legal system nexwm 
was the solemn process of entering upon a rela- 
tionship of debtor and creditor under the form of 
maneipatio (q. v.). In the formula used therein 
the borrower gave the lender, in case of non-fulfil- 
ment of the obligation incurred, the right to seize 
him (cf. Manus INrecTIO) without more ado as his 
bondsman, since he stood in the position of a de- 
fendant against whom judgment had already been 
given (iudicatus), or who had admitted his liability 
in open court (in iwre confessus). There was no 
limit in respect of time to the right of the creditor 
over a debtor whose person thus became forfeit to 
him: it consisted in the fact that the creditor 
could keep the nexus in his private dungeon and 
make him work as a slave for him. The latter, 
however, continued to be a citizen; but, as long as 
the debt existed, was considered dishonoured, and 
was accordingly excluded from service in «the le- 
gion and voting in the assemblies of the people. 
After the Lex Poetilia Papiria of B.c. 326 had, in 
the interest of the plebeians, for the most part 
abolished personal security, the nerwm gradually 
passed into a mere contract of loan. Varro defines 
it as quodeumque per aes et ibram geritur (L. L. vii. 
105), 

In Nettleship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 363-66 
(Oxford, 1885), there is a note which attempts to 
show that the proper meaning of nerum is “a thing 
pledged (bound),” and of nexus (second declension), 
“a prisoner”; that the evidence for making nerum 
mean “a solemn process” is weak; and that ne- 
xus -us is the proper word for the contract or bond 
between debtor and creditor. In almost all the 
passages where nexum -i is supposed to mean “a 
process,” it might as well come from nexus (fourth 
declension). Cicero, however, in the oration Pro 
Caecina 102, has nexa atque hereditates ; and in De 
Rep. ii. 59, propter wunius libidinem omnia nexa 
civium liberata nectierque postea desitum. See 
Bachofen, Das Nexum (1843); Huschke, Ueber das 
Recht des Nexum (1846); and Giraud, Des “ Newi,” 
ete. (1847), 

Nicaea (Nixaia). (1) A celebrated city of Asia, 
situated on the eastern side of Lake Ascania (Isnik) 
in Bithynia, built (about B.c. 300) by Antigonus, 
king of Asia, and originally called Antigonea; but 
Lysimachus soon after changed the name into Ni- 
caea, in honour of his wife. Under the kings of 
Bithynia it was often the royal residence ; and un- 
der the Romans it continued to be one of the chief 
cities of Asia; and at the time of the Byzantine 
emperors it was a great military outpost of Con- 
stantinople against the Turks. It fell in a.p. 


NICANDER 


1330, being taken by the Turk Orchan, the son of 
Ottoman. The great double walls of the ancient 
city still exist, and there are ruins of an aqueduct, 
a theatre, a gymnasium, and the two moles of the 
ancient harbour. It is famous in ecclesiastical his- 
tory as the seat of the great Oecumenical Council 
which Constantine convoked in a.p. 325, chiefly 
for the decision of the Arian controversy, and 
which drew up the Nicene Creed. See Stanley’s 
History of the Eastern Church (1861). The mod- 
ern name is Isnik (eis Nikaay). (2) A for- 
tress of the Epicnemidian Locrians on the sea, 
near the pass of Thermopylae, which it command- 
ed. (3) The modern Nizza or Nice; a city on the 
coast of Liguria, to the east of the river Var; a 
colony of Massilia, and subject to that city. 


Nicander (Nixaydpos). (1) A king of Sparta, fa- 
ther of Theopompus. He reigued about B.c. 809-770, 
(2) A Greek poet, born at Colophon, in Asia, about 
B.c. 150. He was an hereditary priest of Apollo, 
as well as a physician, and lived a great deal in Ae- 
tolia as well as later in Pergamum. He wrote nu- 
merous works, such as those on agriculture, of 
which considerable fragments are still preserved, 
and on mythological metamorphoses (used by the 
Roman poet Ovid). Two of his poems, written in 
a dull and bombastic manner, are still extant: the 
Onpiaxa, on remedies against the wounds inflicted 
by venomous animals; and the ’AXefécpdppyaka, on 
poisons taken in food and drink, with their anti- 
dotes. These poems are edited by Schneider, and 
revised by Keil (1856). 


Nicanor (Nixavwp). (1) A Macedonian officer 
of Alexander the Great, who, on the death of Per- 
diccas, received the government of Cappadocia. 
Antigonus made him governor of Media and its 
adjacent provinces, but in 312 he was deposed by 
Seleucus. (2) A Macedonian officer under Cassan- 
der, by whom he was secretly despatched, imme- 
diately on the death of Antipater in B.c, 319, to 
take the command of the Macedonian garrison at 
Munychia. Nicanor arrived at Athens before the 
news of Antipater’s death, and thus readily ob- 
tained possession of the fortress. Soon afterwards 
he surprised the Piraeus also, and placed both for- 
tresses in the hands of Cassander on the arrival of 
the latter in Attica in 318. Nicanor was after- 
wards despatched by Cassander with a fleet to the 
Hellespont, where he gained a victory over the ad- 
miral of Polysperchon. On his return to Athens 
he incurred the suspicion of Cassander, and was 
put to death (Diod. xviii. 64 foll.; Plut. Phoc. 33). 


Nicarchus (Nixapxos). A writer to whom are 
ascribed thirty-eight epigrams in the Greek An- 
thology. Of his personality nothing is known. 


Micator (Nixdrwp—i. e. “ Victor”), A surname 
assumed by Seleucus I., the founder of the Syrian 
monarchy. See SELEUCUS. 


Nicephorium (Niknpdpiov). (1) A fortified town 
of Mesopotamia, on the Euphrates, and due south 
of Edessa, built by order of Alexander the Great, 
and probably completed under Seleucus. It is 
identical with CawLiinicus. Still later it was 
called LEoNTOPOMIS. (2) A fortress on the Pro- 
pontis. 

Nicephorius (Nixnpédpios). A river of Armenia 
Maior, on which Tigranes built his residence Ti- 
granocerta. It was a tributary of the Upper Ti- 
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gris, probably identical with the CENrRITEs, or a 
small tributary of it. 


Niceph6rus (Niknpdpos). (1) CALLisrus XAN- 
THOPULUS, the author of an ecclesiastical history, 
was born in the latter part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and died about 1450. His ecclesiastical his- 
tory was originally in twenty-three books, of which 
there are eighteen extant, extending from the birth 
of Christ down to the death of the tyrant Phocas, 
in 610. Although Nicephorus compiled from the 
works of his predecessors, he entirely remodelled 
his materials, and his style is vastly superior to 
that of his contemporaries. (2) GrEGORas. (See 
GREGORAS.) (3) PATRIARCHA, originally the no- 
tary or chief secretary of state to the emperor 
Constantine V, Copronymus, subsequently retired 
into a convent, and was raised to the patriarchate 
of Constantinople in 806. He was deposed in 815, 
and died in 828. Several of his works have come 
down to us, of which the most important is en- 
titled Breviarium Historicum, a Byzantine history, 
extending from 602 to 770, and one of the best 
works of the Byzantine period. It is edited by 
Gedner (1832). 


Nicer. Now the Neckar, a river in Germany fall- 
ing into the Rhine at Mannheim (Auson. Mosell. 423). 


Nicétas (Nikyras). (1) EUGENIANUS, author of 
one of the poorest of the Greek romances that have 
come down to us. He appears to have lived not 
long after Theodore Prodromus, whom, according to 
the title of his work as given in a Paris manuscript, 
he selected for his model. He wrote of the loves 
of Drosilla and Chariclea. Boissonade gave to the 
world an edition of this romance, published in 
1819 at Paris (2 vols.). (2) ACOMINATUS, surnamed 
CHONIATES, from his having been born at Chonae, 
or Colossae, in Phrygia. He filled many posts of 
distinction at Constantinople, under the emperor 
Isaac II. (Angelus). About A.D. 1189 he was ap- 
pointed by the same monarch governor of Philip- 
popolis, an office of which Alexius V. deprived him. 
He died A.D. 1216 at Nicaea, in Bithynia, to which 
city he had fled after the taking of Constantinople 
by the Latins. He wrote a history of the Byzan- 
tine emperors, in twenty-one books, commencing 
A.D. 1118 and ending A.D. 1206. It is edited by 
Bekker (1835) and Migne (1865). (3) An ecclesias- 
tical writer, who flourished during the latter half 
of the eleventh century. He was at first bishop 
of Serrae in Macedonia (whence he is sometimes 
surnamed Serrariensis), and afterwards metropoli- 
tan of Heraclea, in Thrace. He is known by his 
commentary on sixteen discourses of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen and by other works connected with 
theology and sacred criticism. He was the an- 
thor, likewise, of some grammatical productions, 
of which, however, only a small remnant has 
come down to us, in the shape of a treatise, “ On 
the Names of the Gods” (Eis ra ‘Ovdpata tay Ocdr), 
edited by Creuzer (Leipzig, 1817). 


Niceterium (viknrnpiov). A badge or reward of 
victory, worn on the breast or neck (Juv. iii. 68). 
It was not, as Rich appears to think, of a military 
character, but denoted athletic prowess, like the 
modern medals given in amateur contests. 


Nicia. A small river of Cisalpine Gaul, rising 
in the territory of the Ligures Apuani and fall- 
ing into the Po at Brixellum, The Aemilian Way 
crossed it a little before Tanetum. 


NICIAS 


Nicias (Ni«ias). (1) An Athenian general who 
was a man of birth and fortune; but one in whom 
a generous temper, popular manners, and consider- 
able: political and military talent were marred by 
unreasonable diffidence and an excessive dread of 
responsibility. Nicias, however, signalized himself 
on several oceasions. He took the island of Cy- 
thera from the Lacedaemonians, subjugated many 
cities of Thrace which had revolted from the Athe- 
nian sway, shut up the Megarians within their 
city- walls, cutting off all communications from 
without, and taking their harbour Nisaea. When 
the unfortunate expedition against Syracuse was 
undertaken by Athens, Nicias was one of the three 
commanders who were sent at its head, the other 
two being Alcibiades and Lamachus. He had pre- 
viously, however, used every effort to prevent his 
countrymen from engaging in this affair, on the 
ground that they were only wasting their re- 
sources in distant warfare and multiplying their 
enemies. After the recall of Alcibiades, the nat- 
ural indecision of Nicias, increased by ill-health 
and dislike of his command, proved a_princi- 
pal cause of the failure of the enterprise. In 
endeavouring to retreat by land from before Syr- 
acuse, the Athenian commanders, Nicias and De- 
mosthenes (the latter had come with re-enforce- 
ments), were pursued, defeated, and compelled to 
surrender. “The generals were put to death (B.C. 
414); their soldiers were confined at first in the 
quarry of Epipolae, and afterwards sold as slaves. 
There is a life of Nicias by Plutarch. (2) An 
Athenian painter, a son of Nicomedes, and a pu- 
pil of Enphranor’s pupil Antidotus. He lived 
during the latter half of the fourth century B.c., 
and was a younger contemporary of Praxiteles. 
The latter, when asked which of his works in imar- 
ble he specially approved, was in the habit of an- 
swering, ‘Those that have been touched by the 
hand of Nicias ”—such importance did he attribute 
to that artist’s method of tinting, or “touching up 
with colour,” cirewmlitio (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 133). 
He painted mainly in encaustic, and was especial- 
ly distinguished by his skill in making the figures 
on his pictures appear to stand out of the work 
by means of a proper treatment of light and shade. 
He was celebrated for his painting of female figures 
and other subjects which were favourable to the 
full expression of dramatic emotions, such as the 
rescue of Andromeda and the questioning of the 
dead by Odysseus in the lower world. This latter 
picture he presented to the city of his birth, after 


Ptolemy I. had offered sixty talents (about $60,000) | 


for it (Pliny, H. NV. xxxv. §§ 130-133). 
on the importance of an artist’s choosing noble 
themes, such as cavalry engagements and battles 
at sea, instead of frittering away his skill on birds 
and flowers (Demet. De Elocutione, 76). (8) The 
younger, an Athenian painter, son of Nicomedes, 
and pupil of Euphranor. 
his art about B.c. 320. Nicias is said to have been 
the first artist who used burnt ochre in his paint- 
ings (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 6, 20). (4) The physician 
of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, who offered to poison 
that monarch for a sum of money to be paid by 
the Romans. The Roman general, Fabricius, re- 
jected this offer with scorn, and delivered Nicias 
over to Pyrrhus (Gell. iii. 8). 


Niche. 


Nicknames. 


See AEDICULA. 


See NOMEN. 
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He insisted | 


He began to practise | 


NICOMACHUS 


Nico. An architect and geometrician, father of 
Galen, who lived in the beginning of the second 
century of the Christian era (Suid. s. v. TaAnvds). 


Nicoch&res (Nixoyapys). An Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, and contemporary with Aristoph- 
anes. 

Nicdcles (NikokAjs). (1) A king of Paphos, in 
the island of Cyprus. He owed his throne to the 
kindness of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, who con- 
tinned thereafter to bestow upon him many marks 
of favour. Having learned, however, at last, that 
Nicocles had formed an alliance with Antigonns, 
Ptolemy sent two emissaries to Cyprus, with or- 
ders to despatch Nicocles in case his treachery 
should be clearly proved. These persons, having 
taken with them a party of soldiers, surrounded the 
palace of the king of Paphos, and compelled hin 
to destroy himself, althongh he protested his inno- 
cence (B.C. 310). His wife Axiothea, when she heard 
of her husband’s death, killed her danghters with 
her own hand, and then slew herself. The other 
female relatives followed her example. The broth- 
ers of Nicocles also, having shut themselves up in 
the palace, set fire to it, and then fell by their own 
hands (Diod. Sic. xx. 21). (2) King of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, succeeding his father Evagoras B.c. 374. 
He celebrated the funeral obsequies of his parent 
with great splendour, and engaged Isocrates to 
write his enlogy. (See IsocraTEs.) (3) A tyrant 
of Sicyon, deposed by Aratus in B.C, 251. 

Nicocreon (Nixoxpéwy). A tyrant of Cyprus in 
the age of Alexander the Great. A fabulous story 
is related of his having caused the philosopher An- 
axarchus to be pounded alive in a mortar (Diod. 
xix. 59-79; Cic. Tusc. ii. 22, 52; Dio. Laért. ix. 
59). 

Nicolaus (NixoAaos). (1) Called DAMASCENUS. A 
Greek historian of Damascus. At the suggestion of 
| the Jewish king, Herod the Great, whose intimate 
| friend he was, and who had recommended him to 
| Augustus (B.C. 6), he wrote an autobiography, of 
which fragments remain; a comprehensive history 
of the world down to his own times in 144 books, 
| which is partly preserved in fragments exhibiting 
an agreeable style. A portion of his panegyrical 
| biography of Augustus has come down to us. The 
‘remains of Nicolaiis are edited by Dindorf in the 
| Hist. Graeci (1870). See Steinmetz, Herod und 
| Nicolaus (1861). (2) Called CHALCOCONDYLES, a 
Byzantine historian of the fifteenth century a.D., 
who wrote a history of the Empire from 1298 to 
1463, including the capture of Constantinople 
(1453). It is in ten books. 

Nicomachus (Nikouayos). (1) A seribe at Ath- 
ens, who, in transcribing the laws of Solon, altered 
them for a bribe (Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 35). (2) A 
Greek painter, probably of Thebes, about B.c. 360, 
He was celebrated as an artist who could paint 
with equal rapidity and excellence, and was re- 
garded as rivalling the best painters of his day. 
A famous painting of his was “The Rape of Per- 
sephoné” (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 108), (3) The father 
of Aristotle (q.v.). (4) The son of Aristotle, by a 
slave-girl, Herpyllis. He wrote some philosophical 
works; and some of Aristotle’s writings are called 
the Nicomachean Ethics (HOiKd Nucoudxera). (See 
ARISTOTELES.) (5) Of Gerasa, in Arabia, a follower 
of the Pythagorean philosophy, about a.p. 150. He 
composed an introduction to mathematies in two 
books and a hand-book on harmony, of which only 


¢ 


NICOMEDES 


the first book is preserved entire, the second con- 
sisting of two fragments, which cannot be said, 
with certainty, to come from Nicomachus. The 
first-mentioned work gives valuable information 
as regards the arithmetic of the Greeks in earlier 
times. It was translated into Latin by Boétius, 
and has been edited by Hoche (1863). The musi- 
cal work was edited by Meibomius (Amst. 1652). 


Nicomédes (Nikouydns). (1) Nicomepes I., king 
of Bithynia, was the eldest son of Zipoetes, whom 
he succeeded, B.c. 278. With the aid of the Gauls, 
whom he invited into Asia, he defeated and put to 
death his brother Zipoetes, who had for some time 
held the independent sovereignty of a considerable 
part of Bithynia. The rest of his reign appears to 
have been undisturbed, and under his sway Bithyn- 
ia rose to a high degree of power and prosperity. 
He founded the city of Nicomedia, which he made 
the eapital of his kingdom. 
reign is uncertain, but he probably died about 250. 
He was sneceeded by his son Zielas. (2) NICOME- 
DES I., surnamed EpIpHANes, king of Bithynia, 
reigned B.c. 149-91. He was the son and successor 
of Prusias II., and fourth in descent from the pre- 
ceeding. 


Prusias, in consequence, became jealous of his son, 
and sent secret instructions for his assassination. 
The plot was revealed to Nicomedes, who there- 


upon returned to Asia, and declared open war | 
Prusias was deserted by his | 


against his father. 
subjects, and was put to death by order of his son, 
B.C. 149. 
medes, few events have been transmitted to us. 


He courted the friendship of the Romans, whom | 


he assisted in the war against Aristonicus, 131. | subject of this course was the early history of 


| Rome, and his treat- 
‘ment of the subject 


He subsequently obtained possession of Paphla- 
gonia, and attempted to gain Cappadocia by 
marrying Laodicé, the widow of Ariarathes VI. 
He was, however, expelled from Cappadocia by 
Mithridates; and be was also compelled by the 
Romans to abandon Paphlagonia, when they de- 
prived Mithridates of Cappadocia. 
IIL, surnamed PHILOPATOR, king of Bithynia (B.c. 
91-74), son and successor of Nicomedes II. Im- 
mediately after his accession, he was expelled by 


Mithridates, who set up against him his brother | 


Socrates; but he was restored by the Romans 
in the following year (90). At the instigation of 
the Romans, Nicomedes now proceeded to attack 
the dominious of Mithridates, who expelled him 
a second time from his kingdom (88). This was 
the immediate occasion of the First Mithridatic 
War, at the conclusion of which (84) Nicome- 
des was again reinstated in his kingdom. He 
reigned nearly ten years after this second restora- 
tion. He died at the beginning of B.c. 74, and, 
having no children, by his will bequeathed his 
kingdom to the Roman people. (4) A geometri- 
cian famous for the invention of the “conchoid 
curve,” much used by the ancients in solid geome- 
try. See Ball’s Short History of Mathematics, p. 
78 (London, 1888). 


Nicomedia (Nixopjdeia). A celebrated city of 
Bithynia, built by King Nicomedes L. (B.c. 264), at 
the northeastern corner of the Sinus Astacenus. 
Under the Romans it was a colony, and a favour- 
ite residence of several of the later emperors, es- 
pecially of Diocletian and Constantine the Great. 
Tt is memorable in history as the scene of Hanni- 
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‘to the hitherto ac- 


'ods of historical re- 


NIEBUHR 


bal’s death, and was the birthplace of the historian 
Arrian. 

Nicon (Niky). A citizen of Tarentum, who be- 
trayed his native city to Hannibal (B.c. 212). 
When the Romans retook the place, he was put to 
death (B.c. 209). See Livy, xxv. 8; Polyb. viii. 26. 

Niconia or Niconium. A town in Seythia on 
the right bank of the Tyras (Dniester). 

Nicopdlis (Nikomodis). A city at the south- 
western extremity of Epirus, on the point of land 
which forms the north entrance to the Gulf of Am- 
bracia, opposite to Actium. It was built by Augus- 
tus in memory of the victory (viky) of Actium, and 
was peopled from Ambracia, Anactorium, and oth- 
er neighbouring cities, and also with settlers from 
Aetolia. (See Actium.) There were cities of the 
same name in Moesia Inferior, Armenia Minor, 
Cilicia, Lower Egypt (now Kars), and Thrace. 

Nicostratus (Nixdatparos). One of the sons of 
Aristophanes, and ranked among the poets of the 
Middle Comedy. The titles of some of his own 


/and his brothers’ comedies are preserved in Athe- 


naeus (pp. 108, 118, 230, 597). The names of his 


| brothers were Araros and Philippus. 
He was brought up at Rome, where he | 


succeeded in gaining the favour of the Senate. | 


Niebuhr, BARTHOLD GrorG. A great historian 
and eritic, born at Copenhagen, August 27, 1776. 
He studied at the Universities of Kiel and Géttin- 
gen, and entered the Danish public service in 1796, 
holding various offices. In 1806 he removed to 
Berlin, where he served the Prussian governor in 
the bureau of finance ; but owing to various per- 


= : 3 ; sonal disputes resigned, and in 1810 was made 
f the long and tranquil reign of Nico- |-7,- : fe ze - fy ee 
O 5 q 5 = | Historiographer to the King of Prussia, delivering 


in the same year the first of a course of lectures 
in the newly founded University of Berlin. The 


was so new, so brill- 
iant, and so pro- 
foundly learned as 
to excite widespread 
He applied 


cepted narrative the 
laws of evidence and 
the searching meth- 


search, demonstrat- 
ing that the whole 
account of the found- 
ing and the early re- 
gal period is purely 
mythical and le- 
gvendary. This demonstration he elaborated more 
fully in his Rémische Geschichte, 3 vols. (1811-32), 
which carries the story of Rome-down to the 
First Punic War. The negative and destructive 
part of his work has completely revolutionized 
the views of Rome’s historians, so that all writers 
now aceept the view of Niebuhr in the main as 
sound; his constructive work, however, has been 
generally rejected, especially his “ epic hypothe- 
sis,” which traces the source of the Roman legends 
to ballads and sagas which he assumes to have ex- 
isted. Niebuhr inaugurated a new epoch in the 
study of history by establishing and demonstrat- 
ing a fundamental difference between legend and 
history, and his critical methods have been uni- 
versally adopted as sound. 


Barthold Georg Niebuhr. 


NIGER 


Niebuhr’s later life was one of great activity. 
From 1816-22 he served as Prussian ambassador 
to the papal court at Rome; and in the latter 
year accepted a call to the chair of History in the 
University of Bonn. Here he founded the Rhein- 
isches Museum (1827), and took part with Bekker 
in the publication of the Corpus Scriptorum His- 
toriae Byzantinae, besides issuing Kleine historische 
und philologische Schriften, 2 vols. (1828), an edition 
of Fronto (1816), and Griechische Heroengeschichte 
(1842). His Roman history has been translated 
into English by Hare, Thirlwall, and Smith, and a 
volume of lectures on Roman history appeared in 
1850, edited by Leonhard Schmitz. Dr. Schmitz 
also published English editious of Niebuhr’s lect- 
ures on ancient history (1852), and on ancient eth- 
nography and geography (1853). See Winkworth, 
Life and Letters of Niebuhr, 3 vols. (London, 1852) ; 
Eyssenhardt, Barthold Georg Niebuhr (Gotha, 1886) ; 
and Bursian, Geschichte der class, Philologie in 
Deutschland, pp. 647-663 (Munich, 1883). 


Niger, Nigir, Nigris (Niye:p, Niyip). A great 
river of Aethiopia Interior, which modern usage 
has identified with the river called Joli-ba (i.e. 
Great River) and Niger in West Africa. Many of 
the ancients imagined the Niger to be a branch 
of the Nile (Pliny, H. N. v.30; viii. 77). Ptolemy 
states that a branch of the Niger communicated 
with Lake Libya (probably Lake Tchad), and men- 
tions a city Thamondocana (Timbuctoo ?) as situ- 
ated on the river itself (Ptol, iv. 6,14). The name 
seems to be based upon an African word geir, 
gar, or jir, “river.” See AFRICA. 


Niger, GAlus PEsScENNIus. A Roman of humble 
origin, but one whose great military talents recom- 
mended him snecessively to the notice of Marcus 
Aurelius, Commodus, and Pertinax, by whom he 
was employed in offices of trust and honour. He 
was consul together with Septimius Severus, and 
obtained the government of Syria. On the murder 
of Pertinax, a.D. 193, the Empire was exposed for 
sale by the Praetorian Guards, and was purchased 


by Didius Inlianus, whom the Senate was com- | 


pelled to acknowledge as emperor. The people, 
however, did not tamely submit to this indignity, 
and three generals, at the head of their respective 
legions—Septimius Severus, who commanded in 
Pannonia; Clodius Albinus in Britain, and Pescen- 
nius Niger in Syria—refused to acknowledge the 
nomination of the Praetorians, and each claimed 
the Empire, Of these Niger was the most popular, 
and his cause was warmly espoused by all the proy- 
inces of the East. But instead of hastening to It- 
aly, he quietly remained at Antioch, while Severus 
marched to Rome, dethroned Didius, and made ac- 


tive preparations for prosecuting the war against | 


Niger in Asia. Roused at length from his inactiv- 
ity, Niger crossed over to Europe, and established 
his headquarters at Byzantium; bunt he had searee- 
ly arrived at this place, before his troops in Asia 
were defeated near Cyzicus by the generals of 
Severus. He was soon, however, able to collect 
another army, which he commanded in person; 
but, being defeated suecessively near Nicaea and 
at Issus, he abandoned his troops and fled towards 
the Euphrates, with the intention of seeking ref- 
uge among the Parthians. Before he could reach 
the Euphrates, he was overtaken by a detachment 
of the enemy, and put to death on the spot (Spar- 
tian. Vit. Nig. ; Eutrop. viii. 10). 
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See Nyx. 
See FIGULUS. 


Night, GODDESS OF. 

Nigidius Figtilus, PUBLIUS. 

Nigir. See NIGER. 

Nigritae (Nrypira). An African people dwelling 
on the banks of the Niger (Ptol. iy. 6, 16). 

Nigritis Lacus (Nvypitis Ajwyn). An African 
lake probably the same as Lake Debu, south of 
Timbuctoo. Ptolemy incorrectly regards it as the 
source of the Niger (iv. 6, 27). 

Niké (Niky). The Greek goddess of victory, ac- 
cording to Hesiod, daughter of Pallas and Styx, by 
whom she was brought to Zeus to assist him in his 
struggle with the Titans; thenceforward she re- 
mained always with Zeus on Olympus. She is the 
sister of Zelos (zeal), Cratos (power), and Bia (force). 
Sculptors often represent her in connection with 
divinities who grant victory: thus the Olympian 
Zeus and the Athené on the Acropolis at Athens 
held in one hand a statue of Niké. She was gen- 
erally represented as winged and with a wreath 
and a palm-branch. As herald of victory she also 
bore the wand of Hermes. This mode of represent- 
ing her was adopted for the statues of the goddess 
specially revered by the Romans under the name 
Victoria. Vica Pota (‘ Victorious Issue”) was an 
earlier designation of the same goddess. Such 
statues were erected chiefly on the Capitol by 
triumphant generals. The most famous was the 
statue, brought from Tarentum and therefore 
probably the work of a Greek artist, which Au- 
gustus dedicated to her in the Curia Iulia, in 
memory of his victory at Actium. When the Curia 
Iulia had been destroyed by fire in the reign of 
Titus and rebuilt by Domitian, the statue was 
placed in the new building, and was adored as 
the guardian goddess of the Senate until Chris- 
tianity became the religion of the Empire. Athené 
was also styled Niké as giving victory, and the 
Niké Apteros or Wingless Victory, to whom the 
famous temple at Athens was built (see illustra- 
tion on p. 1097), was Athené, she being thus distin- 
guished from Niké proper, who was conventionally 
represented with wings. See Baudrillart, Les Di- 
vinités de la Victoire en Greéce et en Italie (Paris, 1894). 

Nilupdlis (NeiAov modus) or Nilus (Net\os). A 
city of Middle Egypt in the Nomos Heracleopolites, 
built on an island of the Nile. There was a temple 
here in which the Nile was worshipped. 

Nilus (Neos). The Nile, a great river of Egypt. 
The name is probably cognate with the Semitie 
Nahar or Nahal, “river.” Homer calls it Atyurros 
(Od. iv. 477); and the name Neidos occurs first 
in Hesiod (Theog. 338) and Hecataeus (Frag. 279). ° 
The Jews called it Nahal-Misraim, “River of 
Egypt.” The Nile takes its rise in the two lakes 
Victoria Nyanza and Albert Nyanza, which are 
themselves fed by various streams. For three hun- 
dred miles after leaving the former, it flows with 
a swift current in rapids and cataracts and be- 
tween high wails of rock. It leaves the northern 
end of Lake Albert Nyanza, where it is known as 
the Bahr-el-Jebel, and flows in a northerly course 
towards the Mediterranean Sea. The first six 
score miles are through a level country, then for 
another equal distance is contracted into a narrow 
stream (in places not more than a quarter of a mile 
in width), and then, being forced over the Yarbovah 
Rapids, it enters the plains and flows in a sluggish 
stream to Khartoum, distant some 800 miles. In 


Temple of Niké Apteros. 


7° 30’ north latitude it divides into two streams, the 
so-called White Nile (Bahr-el-Abiad) and the Bahr- 
el-Jebel. In 9°30’ north latitude the latter receives 
the Bahr-el-Ghazal from the west. At Khartoum 
(15° 37’ north latitude) the White Nile and the Blue 
Nile (Bahr-el-Azrak) unite, and the great stream 
then flows on, taking up the Black Nile (Bahr-el- 
Aswad), whose black sediment makes the Delta so 
remarkable for its fertility. The point of junction 
is the apex of the island Meroé, where the river 
has a breadth of twomiles. Thence it flows through 


(Acropolis at Athens. ) 


Nubia in a rocky valley, falling over six cataracts, 
the northernmost being known as the First Cata- 
ract, and marking now, as in antiquity, the south- 
(ern boundary of Egypt. See AEGYPTUS. 

The Nile emptied into the Mediterranean by three 
channels, parted into seven, of which, according 
to Herodotus, two were artificial and five natural. 
From these seven channels come the names applied 
to it by Moschus (€mraropos), Catullus (septemgemi- 
nus), and Ovid (septemplex). Most of the seven 
mouths had names derived from their cities (i. e. 


35% View on the Nile. 


(From a photograph.) 


NILUS 


the Canopic, Bolbitic, Sebennytic, Pathmetic or 
Bucolic, Mendesian, Tanitic or Saitic, and Pelu- 
siac). At the present time there are only two 
principal mouths, known as the Rosetta on the 
west and the Damiat on the east. From the dark 
sediment deposited by the river came the native 
name of Egypt—Chemi or Kemi, “the black land.” 
A great artificial canal (Bahr-Yussouf, i.e. ‘“Joseph’s 
Canal”) runs parallel to the river, at the distance 
of about six miles, from Diospolis Parva in the 
Thebais to a point on the west month of the river 
about half-way between Memphis and the sea. 
Many smaller canals were cut to regulate the irri- 
gation of the country A canal from the east mouth 
of the Nile to the head of the Red Sea was com- 
menced under the native kings, and finished by 
Darius, son of Hystaspes. There were several lakes 
in the country, respecting which see BuTO, MAREO- 
TIS, MOERIS, SIRBONIS, and T'ants. For the use of 
the Nile in irrigation, see AEGYPTUS, p. 24. 

The ancients knew little of the Nile beyond the 
First Cataract at Meroé. It was generally believed 
that the great river originated in Mauretania and 
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affluents of the Nile, play about. Yne work be- 
longs to the Graeco-Egyptian period. 

See Herod. ii. 19-26; Pliny, H. N. v. 51, 58; viii. 
77; Dio Cass. xxv. 13; Solin. 35; and on the deifi- 
cation of the river by the Egyptians, Herod. ii. 101; 
Diod. i. 6-26. See also Budge, The Nile (1890). 

Nimrod or Nimroud. See BABYLONIA. 

Nineveh. See NINUs. 

Ninus (Nivos) or Ninus (Nivos). The reputed 
founder of the city of Ninus, or Nineveh, and the 
husband of Semiramis (q. v.). Ninus is doubtless 
a mystical personage, but Semiramis is probably 
to be identified with Sammuramat, wife of Ram- 
man-Nirari ILI. (B.c. 811-782). 

Ninus (Nivos), Ninivé (Nwedin, Nwevi), in Assyr- 
ian Nrnva (cf. Herod. i. 193; ii. 150). The name 
is perhaps derived from the Assyrian niéinu, “ fish.” 
Nineveh, the capital of the great Assyrian mon- 
archy, standing on the eastern side of the Tigris, 
at the upper part of its course, in the district 
of Aturia. The prophet Jonah (B.c. 825) describes 
it as “an exceeding great city, of three days’ 


flowed for a long distance underground until it | journey,” and as containing ‘more than 120,000 
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came to the southern part of Aethiopia, whence it 
flowed northward as the Astapas. 
Nero undertook to discover its sources, and sent 
out two expeditions for that purpose, which suc- 
ceeded only in reaching the confluence of the Sobat 
and the White Nile, some thirty miles beyond the 
junction of the White Nile with the Bahr-el-Zereb. 
Ptolemy, however, speaks of the river as issuing 
from two great lakes six and seven degrees respec- 
tively south of the equator, and fed by the melt- 
ing snows of the Mountains of the Moon, lately 


identified by Stanley with Gordon Bennett, Ru- | 


wenzovi, and adjacent peaks. This is about as 


much as any one had learned until the present | 


century, when the discoveries of Speke (1858 and 
1862), Baker (1864), Schweinfurth (1868-71), and 
Stanley (1875 and 1889) solved bit by bit the mys- 
tery of the ages. 

The Nile was deified by the Egyptians and wor- 
shipped as a god. A famous statue in the Vatican 
at Rome represents the river deity as a reclining 
figure pillowed on a sphinx and holding a cornu- 
copia (typical of the fertility caused by the river’s 
overflow), while sixteen children, representing the 


The emperor | 


{spaces within the walls. 


Nile. (Vatican.) 

persons that cannot discern between their right 
and their left hand,” which, if this phrase refer to 
children, would represent a population of 600,000 
souls. Diodorus also describes it as an oblong 
quadrangle of 150 stadia by 90, making the circuit 
of the walls 480 stadia (more than fifty-five miles) ; 
if so, the city was nearly twice as large as Lon- 
don, with its suburbs. In judging of these state- 
ments, not only must allowance be made for the 
immense space oceupied by palaces and temples, 
but also for the Oriental mode of building a city, 
so as to include large gardens and other open 
The walls of Nineveh 


are described as 100 feet high, and thick enough 
to allow three chariots to pass each other on 
them ; with 1500 towers, 200 feet in height. The 
city is said to have been entirely destroyed by fire 
when it was taken by the Medes and Babylonians, 
about B.c. 606; and frequent allusions oceur to its 
desolate state. Under the Roman Empire, how- 
ever, we again meet with a city Nineva, in the dis- 
triet of Adiabené; but this must have been some 


later place built among or near the ruins of the 
| ancient Nineveh. 


NINYAS 


Of all the great cities of the world, none was 
long thought to have been more utterly lost than 
the capital of the most ancient of the great mon- 
archies. Tradition pointed out a few shapeless 
mounds opposite Mosul on the Upper Tigris as 
all that remained of Nineveh; but within the last 
fifty years, especially since 1870, those shapeless 
mounds have been shown to contain the re- 
mains of great palaces. The excavations con- 
ducted by Layard, Botta, and Smith have brought 
to light the sculptured remains of immense pal- 
aces, not only at the traditional site of Nineveh, 


namely, Kouyunjik and Nebbi-Younus, opposite to | 


Mosul, and at Khorsabad, about ten miles to the 
northeast, but also in a mound, eighteen miles 
lower down the river, in the tongue of land be- 
tween the Tigris and the Great Zab, which still 
bears the name ot Nimroud. Which of these ruins 
corresponds to the true site of Nineveh, or wheth- 
er that vast city may have extended all the way 
along the Tigris from Konyunjik to Nimrond and 


to a corresponding breadth northeast of the river | 


as far as Khorsabad, are questions still under dis- 
eussion. Some splendid fragments of sculpture, 
obtained by Layard from Nimroud, are now to be 
seen in the British Museum. The moat and wall 
ot the city are still discernible, and their ruined 
temples, a palace built by Shalmaneser I. and de- 
stroyed by Sennacherib, a palace of Tiglath-Pileser 


III. (B.c. 745-727), a palace built by Shalmaneser | 


I. (B.c. 1320), a temple of Nebo, and palaces of 


Ramman-Nirari and Sennacherib, are among the | 


buildings buried in the vast mound. These pal- 
aces were of great magnificence and were adorned 
with the finest products of Oriental art. See As- 
SYRIA; BABYLONIA: CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 


Ninyas (Nwvas). See SEMIRAMIS. 


Nidbé (Ni68n). 
Dioné. She was the sister of Pelops and wife of 
Amphion of Thebes. Like her father, she stood in 
close connection with the gods, especially with 
Leto, the wife of Zeus, and fell into misfortune by 
her own arrogance. In her maternal pride for her 
numerous progeny of six sons and six daughters, 
the ill-fated woman ventured to compare herself 
to Leto, who had only two children. To punish 
this presumption Apollo and Artemis slew with 
their arrows all Niobé’s children in their parents’ 
palace. For nine days they lay in their blood with- 
out any one to bury them, for Zeus had changed 
all people into stone. On the tenth day the gods 
buried them. Niobé, who was changed to stone 
on the lonely hills of Sipylus, conld not, even in 
this form, forget her sorrow. So runs Homer’s ac- 
count (Jl. xxiv. 612), in which we have the ear- 


liest reference to “a colossal relief roughly carved | 
on the rocks” of Monnt Sipylus, in Lydia, the face | 


of which 1s washed by a stream in such a manner 
that it appears to be weeping (ef. Jebb on Soph. 
Antig. 831). Pausanias (i. 21, 5) declares that he 
saw this relief which modern archaeologists now 
regard as referable to the art of the Hittites. 


The accounts of later writers vary greatly in| 


respect of the number of the daughters of Niobé 
and of the scene of her death. Sometimes the 
spot where the disaster occurs is Lydia, some- 
times Thebes, where, moreover, the grave of Nio- 
bé’s children was pointed out; the sons perish in 
the chase, or on the race-course, while the daugh- 
ters die in the royal palace at Thebes, or at the 
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The daughter of Tantalus and | 


NISIBIS 


Niobé. 


(Uffizi Gallery, Florence.) 


burial of their brethren. This story describes Ni- 
obé as returning from Thebes to her home on Sipy- 
lus, and as there changed into a stone by Zeus, at 
her own entreaty. The fate of Niobé was often, 
in ancient times, the theme both of poetry and of 
art. The group of the children of Niobé, discov- 
ered at Rome, near the Lateran Church, in 1583, 
,and now (since 1775) at Florence, is well known ; 
it is probably the Roman copy of a Greek work 
| which stood in Pliny’s time in a temple of Apollo 
'at Rome, and with regard to which it was a moot- 
_ed point with the ancients whether it was from 
‘the hand of Scopas or of Praxiteles (Pliny, H. N. 
XxXxvi. 28). See Stark, Niobe und die Niobiden 
| (1863). 
| Niphates (Niparns—i. e. “Snow Mountain’). 
A mountain chain of Armenia, forming an eastern 
prolongation of the Taurus. 


Nireus (Nipevs). Son of Charopus and Aglaia, 
‘a native of the island of Symé, near Rhodes, and 
the handsomest among the Greeks at Troy. He 
was slain by Aeneas or Eurypylus (Hom. /1, ii. 6713 


Diod. v. 53). 
Nisaea (Nicaia). 
Nisaeus Campus (70 Nicawy wediov). A plain 

in the north of Great Media, near Rhagae, celebrat- 

ed for its breed of horses (Strabo, pp. 529, 536). 
Nisibis (Nici/3is), also called ANTIOCHIA MycG- 

DONIAB. A celebrated city of Mesopotamia, and 

the capital of the district of Mygdonia, stood on 

the river Mygdonius in a very fertile district, It 
| was of great importance as a military post, Its 
name was changed into Antiochia, but it soon re- 
sumed its original name. In the successive wars 
between the Romans and the Parthians and Per- 
sians, it was several times taken and retaken, untrl 
at last it fell into the hands of the Persians in the 
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reign of Jovian (Strabo, pp.522, 747; Ammian. Mar- 
cell, xxv. 9). 


Nisus (Nicos). (1) A son of Hyrtacus, born on 
Mount Ida, near Troy. He came to Italy with 
Aeneas, and was attached to Euryalus, son of 
Opheltes. During the war with Turnus, Nisus, to 
whom the defence of one of the entrances of the 
camp was intrusted, sallied forth in search of 
Aeneas, and Euryalus accompanied him. Fortune 
at first aided their efforts, but they were at length 
surprised by a Latin detachment. Euryalus was 
cut down by Volscens; the latter was as immedi- 
ately despatched by Nisus, who, however, over- 
powered by numbers, soon shared the fate of his 
friend (Verg. Aen. ix. 176 foll.; cf. v. 334 foll.). (2) 
A king of Megara. In the war waged by Minos, 
king of Crete, against the Athenians, on account 
of the death of Androgeus (see ANDROGEUS), Megara 
was besieged, and it was taken through the treach- 
ery of Scylla, the daughter of Nisus. This prince 
had a golden or purple lock of hair growing on his 
head, and as long as it remained uncut, so long 
was his life to last. Scylla, having seen Minos, 
fell in love with him, and resolved to give him the 
victory. She cut off her father’s precious lock as 
he slept, and he immediately died; the town was 
then taken by the Cretans. But Minos, instead of 
rewarding the maiden, disgusted with her unnatu- 
ral treachery, tied her by the feet to the stern of his 
vessel, and thus dragged her along until she was 
drowned (Apollod. iii. 15, 1). Another legend adds 
that Nisus was changed into the bird called the 
Sea-eagle (dA\ideros) and Scylla into that named 
Ciris (ketpis), and that the father continually pur- 
sues the daughter to punish her for her crime 
(Ovid, Met. viii. 145; Verg. Cir.). According to Aes- 
chylus (Choéph. 609 foll.), Minos bribed SeyHa with 
a golden collar. 


Nisyrus (Nicovpos). A small island in the Car- 
pathian Sea, off Caria. Its volcanic nature gave 
rise to the fable respecting its origin that Poseidon 
tore it off the neighbouring island of Cos to hurl 
it upon the giant Polybotes. (See POLYBOTEs.) 
It is now Nikero. 


Nitaquest. See Nirocris (2). 


Nitiobriges. -A Keltic people in Gallia Aqui- 
tanica, between the Garumna (Garonne) and the 
Liger (Loire). Their chief town was Aginnum 
(Agen). : 

Nitocris (Nitaxpis). (1) A queen of Babylon, 
generally supposed to have been the wife of 
Nebuchodonosor or Nebuchadnezzar (B.C. 604—562), 
and grandmother, consequently, to Labynetus or 
Nabonedus, who is called in Daniel Belshatzar 
or Beltzasar. Wesseling, however, and others 
make her the queen of Evilmerodach, son of Neb- 
uchadnezzar. Herodotus informs us that Nitocris, 
in order to render her territories more secure 
from the Medes, altered the course of the Ku- 
phrates, and made it so very winding that it came, 
in its course, three times to Ardericea. She also 
faced the banks of the Euphrates, where it passed 
through Babylon, with burned bricks, and con- 
nected the two divisions of the city by a bridge 
of stone (Herod. i, 186). The historian likewise in- 
forms us that she prepared a sepulchre for herself 
over the most frequented gate of the city, with an 
inscription to this effect: that if any of her suc- 
cessors should find himself in want of money, he 
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should open this sepulchre and take as much as 
he might think fit; but that, if he were not re- 
duced to real want, he ought to forbear; otherwise 
he would have cause to repent. This monument 
remained untouched till the reign of Darius, who, 
judging it unreasonable that the gate should re- 
main useless to the inhabitants (for no man would 
pass under a dead body), and that an inviting 
treasure, moreover, should be rendered unservice- 
able, broke open the sepulchre; but, instead of 
money, he found only the remains of Nitocris, and 
the following inscription: ‘ Hadst thou not been 
insatiably covetous, and greedy after the most sor- 
did gain, thou wouldst not have violated the sep- 
ulchres of the dead” (Herod. i. 187). Plutarch tells 
the same story of Semiramis. (2) Also called Nr- 
TAQUEST, a queen of Egypt, who sneceeded_ her 
brother. The Egyptians, having dethroned and 
put to death the latter, set her over them. 
She took a singular revenge, however, for the 
death of her brother; for, having constructed a 
large subterranean apartment, and having invited 
to an entertainment in it those individuals who 
had been most concerned in her brother’s mur- 
der, she let in the river by a secret passage and 
drowned them all. She then destroyed herself 
(Herod. ii. 100). 


Nitriae (Nirpia) or Nitrariae (Nitpaia). The 
celebrated natron lakes (“ nitre- producing”) in 
Lower Egypt, which lay in a valley on the south- 
western margin of the Delta (Pliny, H. NV. xxxi. 111). 


Nitzsch, GREGOR WILHELM. A distinguished 
Homeric scholar, born at Wittenberg, November 
22,1790. He was Professor of Ancient Literature 
in the University at Kiel from 1827 to 1852, and 
later Professor of Classical Philology at Leipzig. 
He died, July 22, 1861. His principal works are: 
Erklarende Anmerkungen zu Homers Odyssee, 3 vols. 
(1826-40) ; Meletemata de Historia Homeri, 2 vols. 
(1837); Die Sagenpoesie der Griechen (1852); and Ge- 
schichte der epischen Poesie der Griechen (1862). 
Nitzsch was perhaps the most eminent of those 
who argue for the essential unity of authorship of 
the two great Homeric poems. See the critical 
estimate of his work by Liibker, G. W. Nitzsch in 
seinem Leben und Wirken (Jena, 1864), and the ar- 
ticle HOMERUS, pp. 838 foll. 


Nivaria. (1) One of the Fortunatae Insulae, 
off the western coast of Mauritania Tingitana. It 
is now the island of Teneriffe. The name Nivaria 
has refercnee to the snows which cover the sum- 
mits of the island for a great part of the year. It 
was also called CONVALLIS (Pliny, H. N. iv. 32). 
(2) A city of Hispania Tarraconensis, in the terri- 
tory of the Vaccaei, and to the north of Cauca. 


Nixi Dii. Male deities, by some supposed to 
aid Iuno Lucina in her task of presiding over 
childbirth (Ovid, Met. ix. 294), but this view is re- 
garded as erroneous. 


Nobiles, Nobilitas. The aristocracy of office, 
which, at Rome, took the place of the patrician 
aristocracy of birth, after the admission of the ple- 
beians to all the offices of State and the levelling 
of the distinction between patricians and plebeians 
consequent thereon. It comprised those patrician 
and plebeian families whose members had held one 
of the curule magistracies. These families, for the 
most part the most illustrious and wealthy, had 
the influence and money, which afforded them the 
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necessary means to canvass for and hold an office. 
Thus, in spite of the theoretical equality of rights 
now existing, they almost completely excluded 
from the higher magistracies all citizens who had 
neither wealth nor noble relatives to support 
them. It was quite exceptional for a man who 
did not belong to the nobility to be fortunate 
enough to attain to them. If he did so, he was 
styled a novus homo (new man,” “ parvenu”), and 
his condition novitas. It was one of the privileges 
of the nobility that they enjoyed the right (ius 
imaginum) to possess images of their ancestors, and 
this was the chief external distinction between 
the nobiles and the ignobiles. See IMAGINES. 


Nobilior. The name of a distinguished family 
of the Fulvia gens. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of the family was M. Fulvius Nobilior, consul 
B.C. 189, when he conquered the Aetolians, and 
took the town of Ambracia. He had a taste for 
literature and art, and was a patron of the poet 
Ennius, who accompanied him in his Aetolian cam- 
paign (Cic. Tuse. i. 2). 


Noctiluca. A Roman surname of Diana, as in- 
dicating the goddess that shines during the night 
season. The epithet would also appear to have 
reference to her temple’s being adorned with 
lights during the same period. This temple was 
on the Palatine Hill. Cf. Varro, L. L.iv. 10. 


Nola (in Osean, Nuvia). The modern Nola; one 
of the most ancient towns in Campania, twenty- 
one Roman miles southeast of Capua, celebrated 
as the place where the emperor Augustus died. 
In the neigbourhood of the town some of the most 
beautiful Campanian vases have been found in 
modern times. The town was destroyed by Gen- 
seric in A.D. 455. 


Nomades (Nopddes ). 
Greeks to the pastoral nations of antiquity, who 
lived in wandering tribes, as the Scythians, Arabs, 
ete. Sallust makes the Numidians to have ob- 
tained their name in this way (Jug. 18), but with- 
out the least propriety. The term Numidae is 
evidently of Phenician origin. 


Nomen (évoya). I. GREEK. The Greeks had 
no names denoting family, and so correspond- 
ing to modern surnames (Pausan. vii.7,4). Hence 
the name of the new-born child was left to the 
free choice of the parents, like the Christian 
name with us. The child usually received it 
on the tenth day (dexarn) after birth, the occa- 
sion being a family festival. (See AMPHIDROMIA.) 
According to the most ancient custom, the son, 
especially the first-born, received the name of 
his grandfather, sometimes that of his father, 
or a name derived from it (Phocus=Phocion ) or 
similarly compounded (Theophrastus=Theodorus), 
Girls, in like manner, received the name of the 
grandmother (Isae. De Pyrrh. Herod, 30 ). As a 
rule, a Greek had only one name, to which was 
added that of his father, to prevent confusion— 
e. g. AAKiBiddns 6 (Sc. the son) KAewiov. Some- 
times, also, the name of the country was added 
in the form of an adjective—e. g. Oovkvdidns 6 
"AOnvaios. A great many names were compounded 
with the names of gods (Heracleitus, Herodotus, 
Artemidorus, Diogenes), or derived from them (De- 
metrius, Apollonius). Frequently names of good 
omen for the future of the child were chosen. 
Sometimes a new name was afterwards substitut- 
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ed for the original one; so Plato was originally 
called Aristocles, and Theophrastus, Tyrtamus, 
Slaves were usually called after their native coun- 
try, or their physical or moral peculiarities. See 
Becker-G6ll, Charikles, ii. p. 26. 

Il. Roman. The development of the Roman 
name was co-ordinate with the growth and deyel- 
opment of the Roman State. In the early period, 
when, in the small community, the individual was 
all-important, the strictly personal name was prom- 
inent; but as the community increased in size and 
consequence, added importance was given to cer- 
tain determinatives, which marked the individual 
as a member of society and distinguished him 
from his fellows. These determinatives probably 
belonged to the name in its early history, notwith- 
standing the statement, Varro simplicia in Italia 
nomina fuisse ait, found in the fragment De Prae- 
nominibus, assigned to Valerius Maximus by Julius 
Paris of the fourth century. This statement is 
there supported by reference to Romulus and Re- 
mus, names belonging to a mythology of late ori- 
gin, but is controverted by reference to Rhea Sil- 
via and Silvius Numitor. The first of these early 
determinatives was the word, indicating potestas, 
manus, mancipium, in the genitive case—e. g. Mar- 
cus Marci, Caecilia Crassi—followed later, as shown 
in the inscriptions, by f(ilius) or f(ilia), uxor, or s(er- 
vus). The second early determinative was the word 
indicating the family (gens) distinguished from the 
other elements by the suffix -ius. Thus the three 
elements of the early name were the individual 
name, the name of the one in authority, and the 
name of the family. Among the Romans the or- 
der of the last two was reversed, while among the 
Greeks, Umbrians, and Volscians the original order 
was maintained. 

In the course of time the necessity of still fur- 
ther identifying the individual led to the use of 
other elements, the name of the tribe and the cog- 
nomen, an additional personal name. The latter 
afterwards came to indicate the branch or family, 
stirps, of the gens. The name of a free-born citi- 
zen then consisted of a praenomen, nomen, cogno- 
men, with the insertion in formal usage, before the 
cognomen, of the words denoting filiation and de- 
scent, followed by filius, nepos, pronepos, abnepos, 
adnepos, aud of the name of the tribe. The order 
indicated—pracnomen, nomen, cognomen—is violat- 
ed in the inscriptions only for metrical reasons, or 
because of Greek influence or rustic usage. In lit- 
erature the same order 18 observed in prose of the 
good period, even in Livy, when the praenomen is 
given; but if the praenomen is omitted the older 
order, that followed by Cicero, is cognomen, nomen ; 
while the later order, that followed by Caesar, is 
nomen, cognomen. In social intercourse children, 
clients, slaves, addressed the master of the house 
by his praenomen, while strangers used his cogno- 
men. In more formal address both nomen and cog- 
nomen were employed. 

Praenomen.—-The strictly personal name was 
conferred by parents upon their children on the 
dies lustricus, the ninth day after birth in case of 
boys and the eighth in case of girls. ‘The asser- 
tion of Q. Scaevola, as given in De Praenominibus, 
to the effect that boys did not receive the praeno- 
men until they assumed the toga virilis, or girls be- 
fore their marriage, must refer to the formal con- 
ferring of the name, for the inscriptions of persons 
dying in childhood often contain the praenomina. 
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Eighteen praenomina were employed by the patri- 
cian families: A., Aulus; D., Decimus; C., Gaius; 
ON., Gnaeus; K., Kaeso; L., Lucius; M’., Manius; 
M., Marcus; P., Publius; Q., Quintus; SER., Servi- 
us; SEX., Sextus; S., Spurius; TI., Tiberius; T., 
Titus; AP., Appius; MAM., Mamercus; N., Nume- 
rins. Certain of these were selected by the indi- 
vidual patrician families; thus, the Corneliiused A., 
ON., L., M., P., SER., TI.; but the Cornelii Scipi- 
ones, CN., L., P. (see table given by Momm. 6m. For- 
schungen, p. 15). Other praenomina were employed, 
some of which fell into disuse at an early period, 
and are known from the fasti or from statements 
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Names of Women.—The names of women in the 
early period consisted of an individual name, prae- 
nomen, followed by the nomen of the father and 
the genitive case of his praenomen, or by the nomen 
of the husband and the genitive case of his prae- 
nomen—e. g. Maior Anicia C. f(ilia). Subsequently 
the praenomen disappeared, and the female name 
consisted of merely the nomen gentile of the father 
or husband alone—e. g. Aemilia, or accompanied, 
when more formal, by the genitive of the praenomen 
of the father or husband—e. g. Acilia C. fiilia); ef. 
also Curtia Rosci (uxor), At the close of the Re- 
public cognomina were used with names of women 


of authors, while others were of foreign origin 
and rare occurrence, Varro, in De Praenom. § 3, 
names fourteen ancient praenomina not used at his 
time: Agrippa, Ancus, Caesar, Faustus, Hostus, 
Lar, Opiter, Postumus, Proculus, Sertor, Statins, 
Tullus, Volero, Vopiscus. 

Cognomina were used at times as praenomina, 
particularly in Gallia Cisalpina — e. g. Maximus, 
Rufus; also in the imperial family in the employ- 
ment of such names as Cossus, Drusus, and German- 
ieus. The word imperator in the time of Augustus 
became a praenomen in the imperial name. Nomi- 
na also served as praenomina—e, g. Aelins, Aureli- 
us—after the middle of the second century, and 
even suffered abbreviation. 

Nomen.—The second determinative in the early 
Roman name belonged to all members of the same 
family, and was at first identified with a certain 
locality. The nomina of the old Roman families 
ended in -ius and the closely related terminations 
-aius, -eius, -eus, -aeus. Nomina with other termi- 
nations may be assigned to the localities to which 
they originally belonged—e. g. -arna, -erna, -enna, 
-ina, -inna show Etrusean origin, while -as, -anas, 
-enas, -inas testify to Umbrian derivation. Other | 
nomina ave directly derived from names of places 
—e. g. Acerranus (Acerrae); Verres, of Roman ori- 
gin, stands by itself, and may have been original- 
ly a cognomen. 

Cognomen. —This last addition to the Roman 
name was first used as a strictly personal name | 
employed as appropriate to the individual—e. g. | 
Albus, Barbatus, Severus, Sieulus. The position of 
the cognomen after the name of the tribe indicates 
a time of introduction subsequent to the Servian 
Constitution ; and judging from its use in inserip- 
tions the custom of writing cognomina dates back 
to the fifth century of the city, while its regular 
use may be assigned to the latter part of the sey- 
enth century, The cognomen afterwards served as 
an indication of the family of the gens, so of the 
gens Cornelii there were the Cethegi, Lentuli, Sei- 
piones, while of the Scipiones there were the Nasi- 
cae; also as an indication of nobility, being em- 
ployed by patrician families and certain of the 
plebeian, In the late republican period the cogno- 
men was given to all free-born citizens and frequent- 
ly to freedmen, and at this time served as an indi- 
sation of freedom. The custom of using more than 
one cognomen became very common in the early 
days of the Empire, and prevailed generally in the 
second and third centuries. These additional cog- 
nomina were regarded by the grammarians after the 
fourth century as new elements, and were termed by 
them agnomina. Of this class were the cognomina 
ex virtute—e. ¢. Candinus, Hispanus—and names, in- 
dicating the parentage of those adopted, made with 
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—e. g. Caecilia Metella; and from the middle of 
the first century the custom prevailed generally 
—e. g. Furia Sabinia Tranquillina. 

Names of Slaves.—The name of the slave orig- 
inally consisted simply of the name of his master 
in combination with the word puer ; as, Marcipor= 
Marci puer. In the republican period the slave 
was known by an individual name, often of for- 
eign origin, followed by the nomen and afterwards 
the praenomen of his master, both in the genitive 
sase. His servile condition was indicated by the 
word servus, abbreviated in the inscriptions §. or 
Thus, Helenus Hosti Q. s. = Helenus, slave 
of Quintns Hostius. In the imperial period the 
name of the owner is given in full—as, Martialis C. 
Oli(i) Primi s(ervus). The transfer of a slave to a 
new master was indicated by the use of an addi- 
tional name, made from the cognomen of his former 
master, with termination -anus—e. g. Epityneha- 
nus Caes(aris) u(ostri) ser(vus) Candidian(us). 

Names of Freedmen.—Originally the freedman 
received the nomen of his patron, and selected his 
praenomen, which might be his early servile name. 
His former state was indicated, as shown in the 
inscriptions, by the word servus, following the 
genitive case of his patron’s praenomen—e. g. C. 
Sextius V(ibi) s(ervus). In the seventh century of 
the city a freedman received his patron’s nomen, a 
Roman praenomen (regularly that of his master), and 
used his former slave name as a cognomen. His 
former state was indicated, as shown in the in- 
scriptions, by the word libertus, abbreviated L. or 
LIB.—e. g. P. Helvidius P.1. Hermes. When freed- 
men were liberated by the emperor, the expression 
Aug(usti) ibertus) or Caes(aris) n(ostri) ibertus) 
took the place of the praenomen of the patron. 
Freedmen of women took the nomen of their pa- 
troness and the praenomen of her father—e. w. M. 
Livius Axig(ustae) Kibertus) Menophilus. Freed- 
men of a colonia or municipium formed nomina out 
of the word publicus, since they had been servi pub- 
lici, or from the name of the colonia or m unicipium. 

Bibliography.—Elendt, De Cognomine et Agno- 
mine Romano (Kénigsberg, 1853); Th. Mommsen, 
Rémische Forschungen, art. Die rdmischen Digenna- 
men (Berlin, 1864); J. Marquardt, Das Privatleben 
der Rémer, 2d ed. (Leipzig, 1886); Cagnat, Cours 
@Epigraphie Latine, 2a ed. (Paris, 1890); E. Hiib- 
ner, Handbuch der klassischen Altertumswissenschaft, 
vol. i. 2d ed. art. Rémische Epigraphik (Munich, 
1892). 

NICKNAMES.—Nicknames were freely given by 
both the Greeks and Romans, based upon any 
bodily or mental defeet or peculiarity, or upon 
some well-known circumstance of the individual’s 
career. Thus Demosthenes, from his childhood, 
was called Bdrrados, because of his stuttering 


the termination -anus—e, g, Aemilianus. 


‘(Aesch. C. Timarch. 126, 141); and Aristophanes 
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gives several names of birds that were used as! these was m 


nicknames (Av. 1291). Dionysius of Heraclea was 
popularly styled Meradépuevos, or “ turn-coat,” from 
his abandonment of the Stoic philosophy ; and He- 
gesias of Cyrené got the name of THeuri@avaros, or 
“Death’s Advocate,” from his gloomy view of life. 
Epicrates was styled Saxeo@opds, from his large 
beard; and one of the Ptolemies 6%cxeyr, from his 
paunch. Collections of Greek nicknames are given 
by Athenaeus (vi. p. 242); and ef. Xen. Hellen. ii. 2, 
31; Lucian, Symp. 6; and Athen. x. p. 436), 

As already shown, many of the Roman family 
names were originally nicknames ; as, Naso, “ big- 
nose”; Flaccus, “ tlop-ear”; Varus, “ bandy-legs”; 
and Scaurus, “knock-kneed.” The Rufi were 
named from a red-headed ancestor; and the name 
Cicero is said to have been due to a wart like a 
pea (cicer) on the face. Some of the nicknames 
were accepted by their subjects as formal names, 
and hence passed into history, as Cunctator 
(“slow-coach”) and Caligula. The last em- 
peror of the West, Romulus Augustus, was, be- 
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|monophylaces was five. 


eanse of his insignificance, styled Augustulus, | 


just as Victor Hugo dubbed the Third Na- 
poleon, Napoléon le Petit. Pompey was _ nick- 
named “ Sampsiceramus” by Cicero, after a petty 
prince of Emesa (Cie. Ad Att. ii. 14,16). The bibu- 
lous tastes of Tiberius led the people to change 
his name from Tiberius Claudius Nero to Bibe- 
rius Caldius Mero (from bibo, calda, and merum). 
Sometimes a whole phrase was applied as a nick- 
name, as Cedo alteram (Tac. Ann. i. 23, 41) and 
Manus ad ferrum (Lamprid. Aurel. 6), much as in 
modern times “Cur de Lion,’ “ Rough and 
Ready,” and “ Me Too” have been so applied. 
The Latin term for a nickname is signum or voca- 
bulum (Capitol. Gord. iv. 8; Tac. Ann. i. 41). 

Nomenclator (nomenculator). A sort of usher; 
a slave kept by great persouages, whose business 
it was to make himself acquainted with the names 
and persons of every ove who was in the habit 
of attending his master’s levees, so that when the 
great man met any of them out of doors, the no- 
menclator, who accompanied him, announced their 
names, and enabled him to address them personal- 
ly, or pay them some little appropriate compliment; 
for to pass a client without notice, even inadver- 
tently, might be regarded as an affront, and possi- 
bly be resented at the next elections (Cic. Ad Att. 
iv.1; Hor. Epist.i.6,50-52). In great houses, where 
the acquaintances and hangers-on were very numer- 
ous, the nomenclator arranged the order of prece- 
dence among the guests, announced the name of 
each dish as it was served up, and enumerated its 
peculiar excellences (Pet. Sat. 47, 8; Sen. Ep. 19; 
Pliny, H. N. xxxii. 21). The name is properly writ- 
ten nomenculator, as is shown on the evidence of 
glosses and MSS. See Mart. x. 30, 30; Suet. Aug. 
19; Calig. 41; Claud. 34. 

Nomentum. Now Mentana; a Latin town 
founded by Alba, but subsequently a Sabine town, 
fourteen (Roman) miles from Rome. Its neigh- 
bourhood was celebrated for its wine (Mart. x. 48). 

Nomia (ra Néwia). A mountain in Arcadia on 
the frontiers of Laconia. 

Nominatio. The first stage of the appointment 
of a person to the office of augur. Under the law 
of Labienus (B.C. 63), when a vacancy occurred in 
the augural college, each of the augurs nominated 
a candidate for the post, and the choice between 
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ade by seventeen tribes chosen by lot. 
The word is also used of the approval by the em- 
peror of any candidate for office. 

Nomius (Néwos). “The Pasturer;” a name 
given to divinities protecting the pastures and 
shepherds, such as Apollo, Pan, Hermes, and Aris- 
taeus, 

Nomophylaces (vouopiAakes, “Guardians of 
the Laws”). <A board found in different States 
of Greece, which had to see to the observance of 
the requirements of the law, especially in the de- 
liberative assemblies. At Athens, after the aboli- 
tion of the Areopagus as a board of supervision 
(about B.C. 461), a body of seven nomophylaces was 
introduced as a check upon the Senate, the public 
assembly, and the magistrates. They also provide 
for the safe custody of the laws and public ar- 
chives (C.J. G, 3794), At Sparta the number of 
See Gilbert, Greek Con- 
stitutional Antiquities, pp. 155, 160 (Eng. trans. Lon- 


| dou, 1895); and PARANOMON GRAPH. 


Nomos (voyos). (1) Originally an ancient kind 
of solo in epic form in praise of some divinity. It 
was either “aulodie” or “ citharodic”—that is, it 
was sung to the accompaniment of the flute or the 
cithara. The citharodic nomos was from ancient 
times used at the festivals of Apollo, whom the 
Dorians especially worshipped. It received its 
artistic form from ‘erpander (about B.C. 675) prin- 
cipally by a systematic distribution into five or 
seven parts, of which three were the essential por- 
tions, the middle oue forming the cardinal point 
of the whole. It formed an important element in 
the Delphian festival of the Pythian Apollo. On 
the other hand, the aulodic nomos, which Clonas 
of Tegea had introduced in imitation of the nomos 
of Terpander, was early excluded from this festi- 
By the side of the ancient nomoi, in which 
the words were sung to an instrumental accom- 
paniment, there arose another variety formed on 
the same model. In this the song was dramatically 
recited to the tune of the flute or cithara, accord- 
ing as the nomos was “aulodic” or “ citharodic.” 
Of the former kind was the nomos introduced by 
the flute-player Sacadas of Argos (about B.C. 580) 
at the Pythian Games, and hence called the Pythian 
nomos, # musical representation of the destruction 
of the dragon Pytho by Apollo. At a later period 
the province of the nomos was more and more ex- 
tended and secularized, until it became the most 
important part of the musician’s profession. See 
Plut. De Mus. cap, iii.—x.; and the article Musica. 
(2) A general term for a law. See ECcLEsia. 


Nomothétae (vopobéra). At Athens a commis- 
sion for the examination of proposed laws. Their 
number was fixed by the popular assembly and 
they were chosen by lot from among the Heliasts. 
(See Hetrava.) This number-was often a very 
large one (e.g. a thousand, Poll. viii. 101), but va- 
ried according to the importance of the laws under 
consideration. See Scholl, Ueber attische Gesetze- 
bung (Munich, 1886); and Gilbert, Greek Constitu- 
tional Antiquities, p. 255. See ECcLEsia. 

Nonacris (Novakpis). A town in the north of 
Areadia, surrounded by lofty mountains, in which 
the river Styx took its origin. From this town 
Evander is called Nonacrius, Atalanta Nonaeria, 
Callisto Nonacrina virgo, and Hermes Nonacriates, 
in the general sense of Arcadian (Pausan. viii. 18; 
Pliny, ii. § 104 ; Ovid, Fasti, v. 97). 


NONAE 


Nonae. The Roman name for the fifth day of 
the month, or in the months of March, May, July, 
and October the seventh day. See CALENDARIUM. 


WNonius Marcellus. A Latin grammarian, born 
at Thubursicum Numidarnm in Africa (C. J. L. viii. 
4878), who composed, in the beginning of the fourth 
century A.D., a manual of miscellaneous information 
on points of lexicography, grammar, and antiqui- 
ties, bearing the title of De Compendiosa Doctrina. 
It consisted originally of twenty books, of which 
the sixteenth is lost. It is evidently founded on 
the works of earlier scholars, and in some parts 
exhibits verbal coincidences with Aulus Gellius. 
Though not showing the least genius or critical 
acumen, the work is of considerable importance, 
owing to its numerous quotations from lost au- 
thors, especially of the archaic period. The chief 
editions are those of Mercier (Paris, 1583; reprint- 
ed, Leipzig, 1825); Quicherat (Paris, 1871); and L. 
Miiller (Leipzig, 1888). See Nettleship’s Lectwres 
and Essays, pp. 277-331 (London, 1885). 

Nonius Sufenas. See SUFENAS. 


Nonnus (Novvos). A Greek poet of Panopolis, in 
Egypt, belonging to the fifth century ap. As a 
pagan, he wrote, with poetic talent and in a spir- 
ited though highly rhetorical style, a vast epic, 
called the Dionysiaca (Avoyvoraxa) or Bassarica 
(Baooapixd), in forty-eight books, one of the chief 
sources of our knowledge of the Dionysiac cycle 
of legends. After becoming a Christian, he com- 
posed a paraphrase of the gospel of St. John in 
Greek hexameters. A good edition of the Diony- 
siaca is that of Graefe (Leipzig, 1819-26), in 2 vols., 
and Kéchly (Leipzig, 1858). The paraphrase has 
been edited by Passow (Leipzig, 1834). 

Nora (ra Népa). (1) A city of Sardinia, on the 
coast of the Sinus Caralitanus. (2) A mountain 
fortress of Cappadocia, on the borders of Lycao- 
nia, noted for the siege sustained in it by Eumenes 
against Antigonus (Plut. Hum. 10). 


Norba. (1) A town in Latium, now Norma, on 
the slope of the Volscian Mountains and near the 
sources of the Nymphaeus, originally belonging 
to the Latin, and subsequently to the Volscian, 
League. As early as B.C. 492 the Romans founded 
a colony at Norba. (2) Named CaksArREA (Cacere), 
a Roman colony in Lusitania, on the left bank of 
the Tagus. The bridge, 600 feet in length, built 
by order of Trajan over the Tagus at this place is 
still extant. 

Norbanus, GAtus. One of the leaders of the 
Marian party in the war with Sulla, and consul 
B.C. 83, in which year he was defeated by Sulla at 
Capua. In the following year he joined forces 
with the consul Carbo in Cisalpine Gaul, but was 
again routed by Metellus Pius. He then escaped 
from Italy, and fled to Rhodes, where he committed 
suicide (Appian, B. CO. i, 82-91; Plut. Sulla, 27). 

Noreia. Now Neumarkt, in Styria; the ancient 
capital of the Taurisei or Norici, in Noricum, from 
which the whole country derived its name. It is 
celebrated as the place where Carbo was defeated 
by the Cimbri, B.c. 113. 

Noricum. A Roman province south of the Dan- 
ube, bounded on the north by the Danube, on the 
west by Rhaetia and Vindelicia, on the east by 
Pannonia, and on the south by Pannonia and Italy. 
It thus corresponds to the greater part of Styria 
and Carinthia, and to a part of Austria, Bavaria, 
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and Salzburg. One of the main branches of the 
Alps, the Alpes Noricae (in the neighbourhood of 
Salzburg), extended through the province. In 
those mountains a large quantity of excellent iron 
was found; and the Noric swords were celebrated 
in antiquity. The inhabitants of the country were 
Kelts, divided into several tribes, of which the Tau- 
risci, also called Norici, after their capital Noreia, 
were the most important. They were conquered 
by the Romans in the reign of Augustus, after the 
subjugation of Rhaetia by Tiberius and Drusus, 
and their country was formed into a Roman proy- 
ince. The chief towns were Virunum (Mariasaal), 
Ovilava, and Iuvavum (Salzburg). 


Norma (kavov, yovia). A square for measuring 
right angles; employed by carpenters, masons, 
builders, ete., to - 
prove that the an- 
gles are true (Vi- 
truv. vii. 3; Pliny, 
xxxvi. 51). It was 
formed in two ways, 
either by two rules 
(regulae) joined to- 
gether at right angles, or by a flat piece of board 
with aright angle cut out of it: both of which are 
exhibited in the illustration, from sepulchral mar- 
bles. See AmMussis; RUBRICA. 


North Wind. See Boreas, 

Nortia or Nurtia. An Etruscan goddess of 
Fortune worshipped at Volsinii (Livy, vii. 3). 
See CLAvuUS ANNALIS. 

Nossis (Nogais). A Greek poetess of Locri in 
Italy who lived in the fourth century B.c., and wrote 
twelve epigrams preserved in the Greek Anthology. 


Normae. (Rich.) 


Nota Censoria. The punishment inflicted by 
the Roman censors who by a mark of disapproval 
branded dishonourable or discreditable acts, such as 
unjustifiable divorce, ill treatment of one’s family, 
excessive luxury and extravagance of life, the pur- 
suit of disgraceful gain, legacy hunting, ete. The 
terms NaTaTio and ANIMADVERSIO CENSORIA are 
also used. See CENSOR; CENSUS. 


Notae (onueia). A word used technically of 
signs and abbreviations, as (1) for secret writing, 
cipher; (2) for rapid writing, short-hand, stenog- 
raphy ; and (8) for critical purposes in texts (onpeta 
KptTika). 

I, There is no mention of cryptography, properly 
so called, among the Greeks of the classical period, 
though they had various devices for concealing a 
written message and making it unintelligible ex- 
cept to the person for whose eyes it was intended. 
Among such devices was the oxurdAn, mentioned 
by Plutarch as in use among the Spartans, and of 
which an account is given in the article ScyraLh, 
At Rome towards the end of the Republican period 
we find mention of cipher writing, though it was 
of a simple sort and one that would not long baftle 
the serutiny of an ingenious investigator. Thus, 
we are told of Caesar’s private correspondence, 
that he had an agreement with the persons to 
whom he was writing by which the letters of the 
words were to be interchanged. Suetonius says 
that this system consisted in making D stand for 
A, E for B, and so on through the alphabet, and 
that Augustus used a similar system (Suet. Zul. 56; 
Aug. 88; Becker-G6ll, Gallus, i. 62). 

II. Whether the use of short-hand arose first 
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Specimen of Roman Notae. 


among the Greeks or among the Romans there is 
no definite information. A passage in Diogenes 
Laertius (ii.48) seems to imply that Xenophon took 
down lectures by some stenographie process, but 
there is no direct mention of it earlier than the 
time of Cicero, who employed it frequently, as 
we learn from Plutarch (Cat. Min. 23) and others. 
Thus, at the trial of the Catilinarian conspirators, 
Cato’s speech was taken down by writers whom 
Cicero had instructed “ to use certain signs which 
in small and brief characters comprehended the 
force of many letters. ... For the Romans at 
that time were not accustomed to employ and did 
not possess what are known as short-hand writers, 
but it is said that it was on this occasion that 
they first conceived the idea.” Dio Cassius (lv. 7) 


ascribes the invention of the art to Maecenas, but | 


this probably means that Maecenas made some 
improvements in the existing system. An ex- 
planation is given by Isidorus, who ascribes the 
invention of short-hand to one Ennius (not the 
poet), who is said to have used 1100 signs. He also 
says that Tiro, the confidential freedman and sec- 
retary of Cicero, was the first person to use these 
signs at Rome, but implies that this short-hand 
consisted of abbreviations or arbitrary signs only 
for particles of frequent occurrence, and that ad- 
ditional sigus were added successively by Vipsa- 


(From MS, in the Vatican Library.) 


were employed in relays of two. Such ancient 
manuscripts as are written in the Tironian short- 
hand remained undecipherable until 1747, when 
the French scholar Charpentier succeeded in read- 
ing them and published an account of them. 

The ancient system consisted first of an alphabet 
more cursive than the ordinary Roman alphabet 
and especially modified so as to facilitate the junct- 
ure of letters. In the second place, it represented 
terminations by arbitrary characters used in con- 
junction with a point—thus, B. stood for bam and 
-B for bant. In the third place, all sorts of abbre- 
viations (sigla) independently of the character used 
were employed. Finally, as in modern stenog- 
raphy, a number of arbitrary signs were employed 
for words in common use. 

Ill. The Alexandrian grammarians appear to 
have originated the use of critical signs by which 
to indicate certain judgments in their recension 
and study of texts. Aristophanes of Byzantium 
(B.C. 257-180) published an edition of Homer with 
such signs, and these were developed by his suc- 
cessors, especially Aristarchus. The most impor- 
tant of these were the obelus, ==, used to denote a 
spurious passage; the diplé (duA7), &, used to call 
attention to something special; the dotted diplé 
(OurdAn mepieotrypévn), &, to denote variant read- 
ings; the asterisk, *, to mark genuine verses if 

repeated; the antisigma,), and the stigmé, ®, 


oy ae ay both used to denote repetitions of the same 
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nius, Philargyrus, and Aquila, the freedmen of 
Maecenas, until finally Seneca reduced the whole 
to a regular system and increased the number of 
signs to about 5000. It is probable, however, from 
what Cicero says (Ad Fam. xvi. 4), that the main 
structure of the system is due to Tiro, and in fact 
the traditional name for short-hand signs (notae 
Tironianae) seems to justify this belief (cf. Gell. vi. 
3,8). However this may be, from the time of Cic- 
ero and his immediate successors the use of stenog- 
raphy spread among the Romans. It was used 
both for taking down public speeches and for the 
use of students in the lecture-room, and many Ro- 
mans kept slaves who were trained as short-hand 
writers (notarii). The emperor Titus was a skilful 
stenographer, and often instituted contests ae 
rapid writing with his secretaries (Suet. Tit. : 
After the Christian era began, short-hand was 
much used among the Christians for taking down 
sermons and ecclesiastical speeches, and St. ‘Augus- 
tine (Epist. 141) speaks of an episcopal assemblage 
held at Carthage at which eight stenographers 


| regiones into which Augustus divided Rome. 


Anderson, History of Short-hand (London, 1882), 
On the notae criticae, see Reitferscheid’s Suetonii 
Reliquiae, pp. 137-144 (Leipzig, 1890); Schrader, De 
Notatione Critica, etc. (Bonn, 1863); and Romer, Die 
Notation der alexandr. Philol. ete.in the Bayr. Acad. 
Cl. 1., vol. xix. (1892). 
Notarii. Short-hand writers. 
Notation. See NUMERI. 


Notitia Dignitatum. A Byzantine official hand- 
book, containing a list of court appointments, 


See NOTAR. 


civil and military, with statistics, etc.—a sort of 


statesman’s year-book—compiled about A.D. 410. 
It is odited by Seeck (Berlin, 1876). See Jullian in 
the Mélanges @ Archéologie, i. 284; iii. 80. 

Notitia Regionum. A survey of the fourteen 
It 
was made in the time of Constantine (a.p. 315 ?), 
and specifies the principal buildings in the quar- 
ters. It is contained in two lists, the first being 


| called Notitia and the second Curioswm Urbis Romae 


Regionum XIV. See Jordan, Topographie der Stadt 
Rom, vol. ii. (Berlin, 1871), and id., Forma Urbis 
Romae Regionum XJIIT, (Berlin, 1874). 


NOTUS 


Notus (Noros), called AUSTER by the Romans, 
the south wind, or strictly the southwest wind, 


bringing with it fogs and rain. 


Notus. 


(Temple of the Winds, Athens.) 


Nouns. See GRAMMATICA. 

Novaciila (€upov). A knife with a very sharp 
edge, employed for shaving the hair of the head or 
beard, like our razor (Petron. 103, 1; Mart. ii. 66; 
Suet. Cal. 23; Alciph. Zp. iii. 66,9; cf. CULTELLUS ; 
CULTER; and especially Tonsor). Martial (vii. 
61) applies the same name to the assassin’s knife 
(sica). 

Novaria. Now Novara; a town in Gallia Trans- 
padana, situated on a river of the same name 
(Gogna), and on the road from Mediolanum (Milan) 
to Vercellae, 

Novatio. A renewed bond. See OBLIGATIONES. 

Novellae. See Corpus luriIs CIvILis. 

Novelli Poetae. See PorTar NOVELLI. 

Novels and Romances. 
is with difficulty separated from myth — myth, 
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erature as early a8 Homer, and are introduced with 
striking effect in the Odyssey, as also by the Romans 
Attius and Vergil, and in the famous story pre- 
served by Pliny the Younger. To this infor- 
mal fiction belong also the tales of the Lares 
and the Larvae. 

The earliest form of literary prose fiction, 
however, is to be found in the short stories 
collected by Herodotus, most of which have 
their origin in the East, the home of story- 
telling. Such are the famous anecdotes of 
Candaules (i. 8-12), of Arion aud the Dolphin 
(i. 24), of Rhampsinitus and the Robber (il. 
121), and of Polycrates aud the Ring (iii. 39), 
all being admirable instances of the short 
story in its earliest form—brief, simple, and 
embodying a single incident. 

Of a more formal type are the so-called Mile- 
sian Tales (MiAnovaka), a generic term for the 
short anecdotes which were produced in great 
| numbers in the luxurions cities of Asia Minor prior 
| to the second century B.C., aud first ascribed to one 
Aristides, who is said to have written six books of 
them. No actual examples are known to exist, 
though their nature may be judged of by the short 
stories found in later writers, especially Petronius, 
from which it would appear that they were very 
much like the stories told in the Decameron of Boc- 
caccio and the Cent Nouvelles Nouvelles of Louis XI. 
of France—brief, witty, and indecent. The choice 
of subjects in these early novelettes is seen in the 
existing collection of Parthenius of Nicaea, who 
taught Vergil Greek. From him have come down 


thirty-six skeleton stories, or rather hints for stories 


/gathered by Parthenius for the use of Cornelius 


Fiction in its origin | 


however, being unconscious and due to a desire to | 


give concrete form to various beliefs that spring 
up in the primitive mind; while fiction, as a lit- 
erary motive, originates in a desire to amuse 
and occasionally to instruct. Hence, the earliest 
form of fiction is the Beast Fable, whieh is found 
in every quarter of the earth and at every period 
of history. A papyrus dating from B.c. 1200 gives 
an Egyptian version of the Aesopic fable of the 
Lion and Mouse; the inscribed Babylonian bricks 
afford examples of the same thing, and the Hin- 
dus probably originated most of the fables which 
Aesop, Babrius, and Phaedrus made popular in 
Europe. Akin to conscious fiction and at the 
same time allied to myth are the folk-tales of 
nymphs, satvrs, ghosts, fairies, demons, and vam- 
pires which Greeks and Romans alike propagated, 
but which have nearly all been lost to us because 
they seemed to the ancients unworthy of preser- 
vation in formal literature; so that we have now 
only here and there tantalizing half- glimpses 
and vanishing suggestions of the curious and 
fascinating legends told by the common people. 
Such bits as remain, however, are quite sufficient 
to prove the existence of a great unwritten litera- 
ture, and examples of these may still be found, 
though no longer preserved in their original sim- 
plicity, in the stories of the love of Echo for Nar- 
cissus, the legend of Hylas and the Naiads, of Cu- 
pid and Psyché, and in the various allusions to 
the monsters known as the Lamiae, Mormolycé, 
Incubus, and Empusa, the spectre with the brazen 
leg and the ass’s hoof. Ghosts figure in Greek lit- 


Gallus, and intended to be treated by him poeti- 
cally. They can be found in both Greek and Lat- 
in versions in the Didot Collection (Paris, 1856). 
Other stories of this sort, written in other cities 
than Miletus, were produced by a host of story- 
writers who gave to their collections the titles 
Ephesian, Babylonian, Cyprian, Egyptian, Syba- 
ritic, Naxian, Lydian, Trojan, and Bithynian 
Tales, though these do not seem to have dif- 
fered, except in name, from those of Miletus. 
Some of them are preserved in epitome by Pho- 
tins (q. v.). One of the most important writers 
of them after Aristides was Conon, from whom 
Cervantes borrowed au episode in his Don Quixote. 
While the short story was reaching its full devel- 
opment, if was used philosophically by Plato in 
the story ot Er, and by Prodicus in his epilogue 
on the Choice of Heracles. 

At about this time fiction underwent a further 
development as a result of the contact of the 
Greeks with the East at the time of the Persian 
Wars and of the spirit of adventure resulting from 
the conquests of Alexander. We now have in- 
stances of the historical romance in the Atlantis 
of Plato and the Cyropaedia of Xenophon, which 
find their echo in modern times in the Utopia of 


/Sir Thomas More and the New Atlantis of Francis 


Bacon. The Cyropaedia contains the first romantic 
love-story in Greek fiction. These works, however, 
are partly political, and are of less literary conse- 
quence than the romance of adventure which was 
afterwards introduced, and which finds an illus- 
tration in the novel entitled Ta “Yxép GovAny "Amt 
ora (Marvels Beyond Thulé), by one Antonius Diog- 


enes, the Munchausen of antiquity. It relates to- 
the Jove-adventures of an Arcadian youth, Dinias,. 
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with a Tyrian girl, Dercyllis, and abounds with 
most extraordinary incidents. It is, in reality, 
nothing more than a collection of short stories or 
episodes strung together by a very slender plot. 
More homogeneous and artistic are the later ro- 
mances of Lucius of Patrae of uncertain date 
called Metamorphoses, drawn upon by Lucian and 
Apuleius; of Iamblichus of Syria, who wrote Ba- 
Budovixa, the adventures of a married pair, Siuonis 
and Rhodanes, with a double plot; of Xenophon 
of Ephesus, author of “E@nowakd, the loves of 
Abrocomas and Anthia, the ultimate source of 
Romeo and Juliet; and especially of Heliodorus 
of Emesa, in the fourth century a.p., whose Aito- 
mxa is still in existence, and is regarded as the 
best of the novels of adventure produced by the 
Greeks. It is in ten books, and relates the ad- 
ventures of two lovers, Theagenes and Chariclea. 
It has some quite interesting episodes, is regularly 
developed, and contains one curious passage on 
the influence of pre-natal conditions upon the un- 
born child. It was much read in its day, and 
again in the seventeenth century, when it was the 
favourite novel of the French poet, Racine. See 
HELIODORUs. 

Other instances of the romantic novel are those 
of Achilles Tatius of Alexandria, entitled Ta xara 
Aevkinmny Kat KAecropévta (The Loves of Leucippé 
and Clitophon) in eight books; the Chaereas and 
Callirrhoé of Chariton of Apbrodisias; and the 
novelette called Apollonius Tyrius, of unknown 
authorship, preserved only in_a Latin version, 
in which it was much read in the Middle Ages, 
and suggested a part of Gower’s Confessio Amantis 
(iii. 284 foll.), and probably Shakespeare’s Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre.. Of very late origin are the trashy 
Greek novels by Theodorus Prodromus of Constan- 
tinople, and the imitation of this by Nicetas Eu- 
genianus (both in doggerel verse), and last of all 
the eleven books on the adventures of Hysminé 
and Hysminias, perhaps the original source of the 
story of Don Juan. 

Early in the Christian era, fiction was written in 
the form of letters by Alciphron, a Greek sophist, 
of whose imaginary epistles 118 are still preserved 
and give valuable pictures of low life in Athens 
during the second century a.pD. They are very 
lively and entertaining, and are the best character 
sketches that Greek fiction can show us. Other 
writers of the same class are Aristaenetus of Ni- 
caea (?), the author of two books of erotic letters 
written in a cynical spirit; and Theophilus of 
Simoeatta (A.D. 610), from whom we have 85 let- 
ters, rhetorical aud epigrammatic, but of no liter- 
ary merit. 

The prose pastoral was created by Longus (per- 
haps not the author’s name), whose romance Tot- 
pevixka Ta kata Addy Kat XAdny, usually called 
Daphnis and Chloé, is one of the most original and 
pleasing things in ancient literature. Its theme 
is the growth of the sexual instinct in two chil- 
dren, a boy and a girl, who have been brought 
up together in a state of perfect innocence. Its 
physico-psychological motive makes it unique in 
the history of early fiction, and the warmth and 
beauty of its descriptions of nature are also very 
striking. It has been many times translated into 
all the modern languages, and is the original of 
Bernardin de St. Pierre’s Paul et Virginie, of Allan 
Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd, and of many other less 
important works. 
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The Romans have left us only two:specimens of 
true prose fiction—the Satiricon of Petronius Ar- 
biter and the Metamorphoses of Apuleius; : but these 
are in many ways superior to anything of: their 
kind in Greek. The Satiricon, in fact, though in- 
complete, is one of the first great novels: of our 
time, and is remarkable for its modern tone, its 
subtle touches of character, its wit, its! vivid pict- 
ures of life in the Roman provincial, towns, and for 
the grace and elegance of its style; , It, also gives 
us some of the best existing specimens of the sermo 
plebeius, the colloquial Latinity of -nneducated 
men. (See PETRONIUS; SERMO PLEBEIUS.) The 
Metamorphoses of Apuleius is based upon the Meta- 
monphoses of Lucius of Patrae, and possibly upon 
the Aovxvos 4 “Ovos of Lucian, the contemporhry 
of Apuleius; but it is more likely that ‘both Apule: 
ius and Lucian drew independently frotii'tle earlier 
writer. The novel of Apuleius, which isin eleven 
books, tells the story of one Lucius, who, by a mis’ 

take, swallowed a magic potion whieh turned him 
into an ass, in which form he passed throtigh a 
maze of curious and amusing adventures, until at 
last he regained his natural | shape.“ “The novel i& 
highly diverting and is told with much tlevérness) 
though often with a disregard for'éven! an élel 
mental sense of propriety. Among’ its pisedes ‘ is 
the very famous one giving the story of Cupid atta 
Psyché, one of the most exquisite things’ ‘in litera? 
ture and one that has inspired inaiimrerabla works 
of art. See APULEIUS; PsycHh, ‘ 
In the Middle Ages, when the lenewled 06 of an; 
cient literature and history became lost to, Western 
Europe, confused recollections of them still existed 
in the minds of men, and, together with many 
Teutonic folk-tales, became plended' into a’curious 
collection of stories known as the Gesta Romano- 
rum, which were told and retold in: many forms by 
the medizevals. They mingle together the char- 
acters of antiquity in a most remarkable way, hav- 
ing no chronological or historical:.aécuracy, but 
reproducing the legends of the past in a sort of 
literary mirage. Vergil, Homer, Alexinder the 
Great, the Roman emperors, and Hercules, Romulus, 
and Remus, appear and reappear side by‘side with 
knights and wizards and dragons; but: fhe tales 
have a certain value in literary history as‘forming 
the connecting link between the fiction, of Greece 
and Rome and the fiction of modern times, which 
took its early themes largely from upper monkiph 
legends. 

‘The ancient novel is far inferior to Be modern, 
because (1) it was developed only after literature 
had entered upon its decline; (2) because of the 
difference in the social spirit of antiquity which 
made impossible the modern romantic treatment 
of the relations of men and women; and (3) be; 
cause the true fiction of the Greeks was to be 
found, not in prose, but in the great epics which 
more perfectly represented the highest manifesta- 
tion of the Hellenic imagination. 

BiBLiIoGRAPHY. —For the general subject of the 
origin of pure fiction, see Clauston’s Popular Tales 
and Fictions (Loudon, 1887); Rutherford’s introduc- 
tion to his edition of Babrius (1883) ; Rhys-Davids, 
Buddhist Birth-Stories (1880); Benfey’s introduction 
to the Panchatantra (1859); Bedier, Les Fabliaue 
(1893); and Lang, Custom and Myth (1885): On the 
Greek and Roman novels, see Dunlop, History of 
the Novel (last ed. London, 1887); Salverte,\Le Roman 
dans la Gréce Ancienne (Paste, 1893) ssChauvin, Les 
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Romanciers Grecs et Latins (Paris, 1862); Chassang, 
Histoire du Roman dans U Antiquité Grecque et Latine 
(Paris, 1862); Rohde, Der Griechische Roman (Leip- 
zig, 1876); Warren, History of the Novel (N. Y. 
1895), The principal Greek romances are printed 
in the Erotici Graeci of the Didot Collection (Paris, 
1856); and the epistolographers in the Epistolographi 
Graect of the same collection, For special texts, 
translations, ete., see the separate articles in this 
Dictionary on the writers named above. The Gesta 
Romanorum will be found edited by Oesterley (Ber- 
lin, 1872); and translated into English by Swan, 
revised by Hooper (London, 1877). 


November. See CALENDARIUM. 


Novensiles or Novensides Dii (from novus + 
insideo, “the newly-settled gods”), A name used 
by the Romans in contrast to dit indigetes or na- 
tive gods, to denote those deities introduced from 
non-Roman sources and of late introduction (Livy, 
viii. 9). Such were, for example, Apollo, Mercury, 
and in later times Cybelé; while the dii patrii or 
indigetes were of a less poetic and magnificent 
character, and are in general the deities presiding 
over special functions—e. g. Parca, presiding at 
birth; Rumina, who watched the suckling of the 
child; Levana, who saw it adopted by the father ; 
Cuba and Cunina, who protected it in the cradle, 
etc. In solemn formulae, the dii indigetes and the 
dii novensiles are invoked together (Livy, l. c.). 


Novesium. The modern Neuss; a fortified 
town of the Ubii on the Rhine, and on the road 
leading from Colonia Agrippina (Cologne) to Cas- 
tra Vetera (Xanten) (Ammian. Marcell. xxvii. ). 


Novi Homines. See NOBILES. 


Noviodinum. A name given to many Celtic 
places from their being situated on a hill (dun). 
(1) Nouan; a town of the Bituriges Cubi in Gallia 
Aquitanica, (2) Nevers; a town of the Aedui in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, at the confluence of the Nive- 
ris and the Liger, afterwards called Nevirnum. (3) 
A town of the Suessones in Gallia Belgica, proba- | 
bly the same as Augusta Suessonum (Soissons). (4) 
Nion; a town of the Helvetii in Gallia Belgica, on 
the north bank of the Lacus Lemanus (Lake of 
Geneva). 

Noviomagus or Neomagus or Noviomagum. 
(1) A city of the Batavi, now Nymegen. In the 
Peutinger Table it is called Ninmaga. (2) The | 
capital of the Lexubii or Lixovii, in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis. According to Mannert, it corresponds to 
the modern Caen; others, however, are in favour | 
of the modern Lisieux. (8) Or Augusta Nemetum, 
the capital of the Nemetes, now Spires. (4) A city | 
of the Bituriges Vivisci, in Gallia Aquitaniea. <Ac- 
cording to Mannert, it is now Castillon, not far | 
from the mouth of the Gironde. Reichard, how- | 
ever, decides in favour of Castelnau de Médoc. (5) | 
A city of Britain, the capital of Regni, the remains 
of which may be traced at Woodcote, near Croy- 
don. (6) A city of the Treveri, on the Mosella, 
now Numagen or Neumagen. (7) A city of the 
Veromandui, in Belgica Secunda, now Noyon. It 
is also called Novionum or Noviomum. 


See NOBILES. 


Novius, Quintus (?). A celebrated writer of 
Atellan plays, a contemporary of the dictator Sulla 
(Macrob. i. 10, 3). 


Novitas. 
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Novum Comum. A name at one time given to 
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Comum, when Iulius Caesar settled there 6000 col- 
onists. See COMUM. 

Novus Homo. See NOBILES. 

Nox. See Nyx. 

Noxa. See NoxaLis ACTIO. 


Nox4lis Actio. A “noxal action” was a suit 
brought by one who had been injured by a son or 
slave of another citizen. He could bring no action 
directly against the person who had been guilty 
of the nora, as he was not sui iwris (see Ius), but, 
instead, sued the father of the youth or the owner 
of the slave. The father or the owner, as the case 
might be, could either pay damages to the plaintiff 
or could give up the offender (noxae dare) to him. 
If the father or owner made no defence to the suit, 
the offender was given up to the injured person 
by decree of the praetor. Justinian abolished the 
noxae datio in the case of children, See Gaius, iv. 
74-79; and cf. Ihering, Geist des rémischen Rechts, 
i. p. 131. 

Nubae (NodBar) or Nubaei (NovSaior). An Afri- 
can people, south of Egypt, in modern Nubia, south 
of Meroé (Ptol. iv. 7, 30). 


Nubilarium. A large shed or barn, open on one 
side, and situated close to the threshing-floor (area), 
which was in the open air, in order to house grain 
until it was threshed out, and shelter it from sud- 
den or partial showers (Varro, R, R.i. 18,5; Colu- 
mell. ii. 21, 3). 

Nuceria. (1) Styled ALFATERNA (Nocera), @ 
town in Campania on the Sarnus (Sarno), and nine 
Roman miles from the coast. (2) Styled CAMEL- 
LARIA (Nocera), a town in the interior of Umbria 
on the Via Flaminia. (3) The modern Luzzara, a 
small town in Gallia Cispadana on the Po, north- 
east of Brixellum. (4) A town in Apulia, more cor- 
rectly called Luceria. 


Nuces. Nuts. Several games of skill were 
played by the Greeks and Romans with nuts. So 
identified with childhood and its sports were nuts 
that nuces relinquere was the conventional phrase 
used for “putting away childish things.” The 
games in question were as follows: 

(1) Pitching nuts into a hole, from a given dis- 
tance—a game possibly called in Latin orca, from 
the jar which was often used as the receptacle of 
the nuts thrown (Pers. iii. 50). The Greeks also 
pitched the nuts into a circle drawn on the 


ground (Ada), or into a hole (8d6pos) dug in 


the ground (Poll. ix. 102 and 103). The nuts that 
fell outside the jar, circle, or hole were forfeited. 
(2) A second game was called castellum, which 
was somewhat as follows: three nuts were placed 
on the ground, with a fourth resting on them, 


Roman Boys playing Castellum. 
Collection.) 


(Relief in the Blundell 

making a sort of pyramid. Then the player 
aimed his nut so as to scatter the pyramid (dila- 
minare), and, having done this, he had one or two 
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more shots, the object of which was to cannon on | 


the nuts, as boys do in playing marbles. The first 
shot was taken standing (rectus), the next kneel- 


ing (pronus), the next being flipped, as in the | 


“knuckle- down tight” of modern boys. 


times, however, the nuts were rolled down a 


board (tabula), as in the accompanying illustra- | 


tion, where the kneeling boy is probably arrang- 
ing the castellum, or pyramid. 

(3) A third game with nuts was called delta. In 
this a triangle (delta) was chalked on the ground, 
and marked across with lines and bars (virgae) 
drawn parallel to the base. The player then flipped 
nnts into the triangle, and won as many nuts as 
he crossed bars, provided that he did not roll them 
out of the triangle, in which case they were for- 
feited. The best play was, therefore, that which 
drove the nut exactly to the apex of the delta. 

(4) For various games of chance, odd or even, 
played with nuts, see PAR Ivpar and on the gen- 
eral subject of the games briefly described above, 
see Becq de Fonquiéres, Les Jeux des Anciens. 


Nudipedalia. A name given to a procession of 
barefooted matrons, as an obsecratio, in time of 
great drought (Tertull. De Ieiun. 16; Apol. 40; Pe- 
tron. Sat. 44). The magistrates laid aside their 
insignia, the fasces were reversed, and a sacrifice 
was offered at the Temple of Iupiter, the pounti- 
fices bearing at the head of the procession a sa- 
ered stone called the lapis manalis, from the Tem- 
ple of Mars outside the Porta Capena (Non. p. 547; 
Fest. pp. 2. 128; Marquardt, Staatsverw. iii. 261). 


Nudus (yvupvos). Unclad; in the ordinary 
sense, denoting absolute nakedness; thengg, in 
common language, scantily or imperfectly clad, 
denoting a person of either sex who is divested of 


Nudi. (Rich.) 

all clothing except that which is worn next the 
skin—the Roman of his toga, the Greek of his 
pallium—as we say “in undress,” “negligé,” of a 
man without his coat, or of a woman without her 
gown. But the Latin nudus, as well as the Greek 
yupvos, appear to have indicated something more 
precise than the mere absence of an outer garment 
(amictus) over the tunic; for both words are par- 
ticularly used in describing the hard-working pop- 
ulation, agricultural labourers, ploughmen, ete. 
(Hesiod, Op. 391; Verg. Georg. ii. 299). See EXomIs. 

Nuithones. A people of Germany dwelling on 
the right bauk of the Albis (Elbe), in the modern 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin (Tac. Germ. 40). 

Numa, Marcivs. (1) An intimate friend of 
Numa Pompilius, whom he is said to have accom- 
panied to Rome, where Numa made him the first 
Pontifex Maximus. Marcius aspired to the kingly 
dignity on the death of Pompilius, and starved 


Some- | 
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himself to death on the election of Tullus Hostil- 
ius. (2) Son of the preceding, He is said to have 
married Pompilia, the daughter of Numa Pompil- 
ius, and to have become by her the father of An- 
cus Marcius. Numa Marcius was appointed by 
Tullus Hostilius praefectus urbi. 


Numa Pompilius. The second king of Rome, 
whose name belongs to legend rather than to his- 
tory. He was a native of Cures, in the Sabine 
country, and was elected king one year after the 
death of Romulus, when the people became tired 
of the interregnum of the Senate. He was re- 
nowned for his wisdom and his piety; and it was 
generally believed that he had derived his knowl- 
edge from Pythagoras. His reign was long and 
peaceful, and he devoted his chief care to the es- 
tablishment of religion among his rude subjects. 
He was instructed by the Camena Egeria, who vis- 
ited him in a grove near Rome, and who honoured 
him with her love. He was revered by the Ro- 
mans as the author of their whole religious wor- 
ship. It was he who first appointed the pontiffs, 
the augurs, the flamens, the virgins of Vesta, and 
the Salii. He founded the Temple of Ianus, which 
remained always shut during his reign. The length 
of his reign is stated differently. Livy makes it 
forty-three years; Polybius and Cicero, thirty-nine 
years. The sacred books of Numa, in which he pre- 
scribed all the religious rites and ceremonies, were 
said to have been buried near him in a separate 
tomb, and to have been discovered by accident, 
500 years afterwards, in B.c. 181. They were car- 
ried to the city-praetor Petilius, and were found 
to consist of twelve or seven books in Latin on ec- 
clesiastical law and the same number of books in 
Greek on philosophy; the latter were burned by 
the command of the Senate, but the former were 
carefully preserved. The story of the discovery 
of these books is evidently a forgery; and the 
books, which were ascribed to Numa, and which 
were extant at a later time, were evidently noth- 
ing more than works containing an account of the 
ceremonial of the Roman religion. See Plutarch, 
Numa ; Dionys. ii. 58. 

Numantia. The capital of the Arevacae or Are- 
vaci, in Hispania Tarraconensis, and the most im- 
portant town in all Celtiberia. It was situated 
near the sources of the Durius (Douro), on a precip- 
itous hill. It was taken by Scipio Africanus the 
Younger after a long siege (B.C. 133) (Flor. ii. 18). 


Numasios Inscription. See PRAENESTINE 
BROOCH. 
Numbers. See NUMERI. 


Numenius (Novpyyios). (1) A Greek philosopher 
of the Platonic School, who is supposed to have 
flourished about the end of the second century of 
our era. He was born at Apamea, in Syria, and 
was regarded as an oracle of wisdom. He was the 
author of a treatise, entitled Mepi rs tay ’Akadn- 
paikoy mepi WAdreva duaordcews (“ Of the Disagree- 
ment among the Academic Philosophers respecting 
Plato”). Eusebius has preserved some fragments 
of this work. (2) A Greek rbetorician, who flour- 
ished in the time of the Antonines. He wrote two 
works, which have been printed in the Aldine Rhe- 
torical Collection. (3) An epigrammatic poet; a 
native of Tarsus. 


Numéri (dpvOy01). Numbers; numerals. The 
use of signs to denote numbers is older than writ- 
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ing; yet most of the existing numerical signs in 
Greek and Latin are alphabetic modifications ; be- 
cause very primitive peoples, being able to count 
no higher than ten or so, need few symbols of 
nuinber, so that the characters for large numbers 
are of late origin. The earliest visible signs were 
probably the extended fingers. The early system 
was in fact’ one based upon five, the number of 
fingers on ‘one hand, traces of which survive in 
the Greek words repumaew, repmacrns from reve, 
“five” (ef. Hom. Odyss. iv. 412-415) ; and our den- 
ary system is due to the fact that the total num- 
ber of our ‘fingers is ten (ef. our English “-teen ” 

‘as a termination). Finger - counting was very 
lighly developed by the ancients, and many fairly 


complicated arithmetical operations could be de- | 
noted by finger-signs, as is still done in the Orien- 


tal bazaars, where the venders can reckon on their 

ten digits ” sums involving five places of figures. 
This system is fully described by Nicolaiis Smy r- 
naeus, a Greek of the thirteenth century A.p., in a 
treatise entitled "Expacts rod AaxrvAucod Mérpov, 
which was ‘printed at Paris in 1636. Units and 
tens: were represented by the fingers of the left 
hand, and’; ‘Thindreds or thousands by the fingers 
of the tight. . ‘The thumb and forefinger of “the 
left hand. \wére devoted to tens, those of the right 
to hundrells'; ‘the remaining fingers of the left 
hand belonged to the units, “those of the right to 
thousands, ' 
yopevot), bent’ Ce nt or closed ae eo 
Tt the left hand, bending the fourth euger marked 
1’; bending ‘the third and fourth, 2; the middle, 
{hird, and ‘fourth, 3; the middle and third only, 4 
the middle 6nly,5; the third only, 6. Closing the 
fourth finger gaye 7; the fourth and third fingers, 
8; the ‘middle, third, and fourth, 9. The same 
motions ‘ol thé right hand indicated thousands, 
from 1000 to' 9000. The motions of the forefinger 
and thumb, in representing tens and hundreds, on 
the left, and: tight hands respectively, are more 
dtiffienlt to’ diasbribes: Various combinations were 
Also | indiddtga by placing the hands upon the 
breast,’ ‘thé’ ‘Hips, ete. This system was taught 
in the Greek and Roman schools. (See Plnt. 
Apophth: 1746 Dio Cass. Ixxi. 82; Anth. Pal. xi. 
72; andthe! works cited below.) Reckoning was 
also performed by pebbles or counters arranged 
in sets of tev — a system which was developed 
into the -cateulating - instrument known as the 
abacus, ard still used by the Chinese, who eall it 
swan-pon.hee ABACUS. 

For recording numbers, a system of single 
strokes was first used as the most obvious; but 
this, of course, would be too cumbrons when ap- 
plied to large numbers. Hence, additional sym- 
bols camé intd' use for 5, 10, 100, and 1000; and 
after ralphabeétival writing was invented these signs 
Were. employed as numerals, either following the 
order of “the letters, taking the initial letter 
of the ‘word for its ata Thus, in Greek, the 
inscriptions give I for “one,” It (aévre) for “ five,” 
A (Séxa) for “ ten,” H (old sign for rough breath- 
ing, €karov) for one hundred,’ Ghog (aiken) for ‘one 
thousand,” and’ M ( pevptor ) for “ten thousand.” 
(See the ertidlas on each letter of the alphabet in 
this Dietioh vary.) Then, a It with a A inseribed in 
it stood for 5: 10 =50, or with H inscribed in it 
for 500, etc. The twenty-five letters of the Ionic 
alphabet werg sed also for the simple numbers, 1 
to 24. In the third century B.c. a new system 


"Phe fingers might be straight Hees 
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lealled the Herodian or Alexandrian was intro- 


duced, by which the cursive alphabet was divid- 
ed into three groups, of which the first did duty 
for the units, the second for the tens, and the 
third for the hundreds. This required 27 instead 
of 24 letters; so the old characters digamma (q. v.), 
koppa (q. v.), and the old sibilant sampi (») were 
revived, the first representing 6, the second 90, and 
the third 900. Intermediate numbers like 11 were 
represented by the sum of 10 and 1, ete., as ca. This 
gave a notation for all numbers up to 999, and by 
a system of suffixes and indices the system was ex- 
tended to represent numbers as high as 100,000,000. 
Until a comparatively late period these signs 
were used only to record results got by the use 
of the abacus; but at last they were employed in 
actual operations like our own. Long lists of 
multiples were learned by heart, and various op- 
erations of multiplication and division were ob- 
tained by repeated addition (civOeors) and sub- 
traction (apaipeois). As late as the year 944 we 
find a scholar multiplying 400 by 5 by means of 
addition. A few skilled mathematicians like Hero 
of Alexandria and Theon multiplied as we do. 
Thus, to multiply 18 by 13 the operation was as 
follows: 


13 x 18 = (10 + 3) (10 + 8) 


=c(e+n) + y(e +n) = 10(10+ 8) + 3(10--8) 
Se eae =100+ 80+ 30+ 24 
=oaAd = 234 
In the Alexandrian system thousands could be 
made by subscribing an c beneath the units; 
thus, .a—1000; awda=1891. A sort of alge- 


braic method was also used for very large num- 
bers—e. g (2 X 10,000) = 20,000. 

The Roman system is, in its ordinary use, fa- 
miliar to all readers. It is thought that V denotes 
the opening between the thumb and the foretin- 
ger; X is two V’s with the angles together; C is 
possibly for centum, but probably an original G 
assimilated to ©; M (A&) may be for mille, but 
probably for © modified; L is from an old Chalei- 
dian form of X, inscribed for lapidary purposes as 
1, and then simplified. Others believe M to be 


'from a cirele with a vertical stroke, and the C 


from a circle with a eross @, from which last V, 
X, and L would also be derived. The Romans, 
like the Greeks, used the system of finger-signs, 
and did arithmetical operations by aid of the aba- 
cus. (See ABacus.) Their arrangement of the 
latter was more complete than the Greek, and al- 
lowed very elaborate calculations; and, in facet, 
the Romans were, in general, better arithmeticians 
than the Greeks. There is a book by one Vieto- 
rius of the fifth century B.c. entitled Calculus, 
which is a sort of ‘“ready-reckoner” of sums, dif- 
ferences, products, quotients, reductions, ete. 

Fractions (Aewra) are variously represented in 
MS., but the most common way is to write the de- 
nominator over the numerator (the reverse of our 
method), or to write the numerator once with one 
accent and the denominator twice with two ac- 
cents. Thus, ¢, ori¢’ ka” ka”. The Romans treated 
fractions as did the Greeks, and attempted quite 
difficult operations, which were often very inex- 
actly performed (Pliny, H.N. vi. 38). 

On ancient numerals and arithmetic, see Delam- 
bre, Die Arithmetik der Griechen, rev. by Hoffmann 
(Mainz, 1817); Benloew, Sur VOrigine des Noms de 
Nombre (Giessen, 1861); Hoefer, Histoire des Mathé- 
matiques, 3d ed. (Paris, 1886); Martin, Les Signes 
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Numéraucx, etc. (Rome, 1864); Friedlein, Die Zahl- 
zeichen, etc. (Erlangen, 1869); Taylor, The Alphabet, 
il, pp. 263-268 (London, 1883); and Treutlein, Ge- 
schichte unserer Zahlzeichen (1875). 

As to the history of mathematics among the 
Greeks and Romans, it may be said that the earliest 
Greek school of mathematics was that founded by 
Thales of Miletus (B.C. 640-550), who studied astron- 
omy and geometry in Egypt, and, after returning 
to Miletus, taught them to his disciples. (See THa- 
LES.) His geometrical teaching was largely deduc- 
tive, and the following theorems of Euclid are 
ascribed to him: i. 5; i. 15; i. 26; vi. 4 (vi. 29); 
iii. 31. He also wrote a treatise on astronomy. 
His philosophical follower, Anaximander, wrote a 
treatise on spherical geometry and constructional 
globes. This school, known as the Ionian School, 
flourished till about B.c. 400. It really gave more 
attention to astronomy than to geometry, which 
as an actual part of a liberal education, dates from 
Pythagoras (B.C. 569-500), whose philosophy and 
even whose ethics rested on a mathematical basis. 
He first arranged the leading problems of geome- 
try in logical order, and carried arithmetic beyond 
the mere needs of the trader. (See Hoffmann, Der 
pythagorische Lehrsatz (Mainz, 1821].) Archytas, 
a follower of Pythagoras (about B.c. 400) and head 
of the school, applied mathematics to mechanics, 
aud also worked in astronomy, teaching that the 
earth is a sphere revolving on its axis once in 
twenty-four hours. He attacked one of the most 
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famous problems in antiquity—to tind the side of 
a cube whose volume should be double that of a. 
given cube. Two other well-known mathematical 
schools were the Eleatic, whose great name was) 
Zeno’s (B.C. 495-435), and the Atomistic School of | 
Democritus of Abdera (B.c. 460-370). In the! 
fourth century Athens became a great centre for | 
mathematical study, and the scholars Anaxagoras 
(B.c. 500-428), Hippocrates of Chios, Eudoxus, 
Plato, and Theaetetus are among its greatest 
names. Hippocrates wrote the first text-book on 
geometry, and attempted the quadrature of the 
circle. Eudoxus founded the School of Cyzicus, 
to which Menaechmus and Aristaeus also gave 
distinction. Aristotle (B.c. 384-322) did much to 
stimulate the study of mathematics, and especial- 
ly of mechanics. The establishment of a great uni- 
versity in Alexandria (see ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL) 
made that city an intellectual centre; and there 
three of the greatest mathematicians of antiquity 
flourished—Euclid (B.c. 330 ?-275), Archimedes (B.C. 
287-212), and Apollonius (B.c. 260-200). (See APOL- 
LONIUS; ARCHIMEDES; Eucuiipes.) After these 
came Hipparchus, the most eminent of Greek as- 
tronomers (B.C. 160), whose work is preserved in 
Ptolemy’s great treatise known as the Almagest. 
He determined the true length of the year, and 
placed the study of astronomy on a truly scien- 
tific basis. Hero of Alexandria (about B.c. 125) 
did the same for land-surveying and engineering. 
The Roman occupation of Egypt seriously inter- 
rupted the studies of the Alexandrian School ; and 
no mathematicians of equal eminence with those 
already mentioned are afterwards found. The | 
most original works subsequently published are 
the treatise by Serenus (a.D. 70) on the plane sec-| 
tions of the cone and cylinder, and that by Mene- 
laiis on spherical trigonometry. About A.D. 100 
the Jewish scholar Nicomachus wrote an arithme- 


tie which, in a Latin version, remained the stand- 
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ard treatise on the subject for a thousand years. 
Ptolemy of Alexandria, who died in the year A.D. 
168, was the author of a great work on astronomy : 
Pappus, in the third century, published a useful 
synopsis of Greek mathematics. In the fourth 
century geometrical studies decline, and algebra 
begins to be pursued, though possibly not un- 
known. It was probably at first what is called 
“rhetorical algebra” —i. e. the problems were 
solved by a process of reasoning expressed in 
words rather than in symbols. Diophantus of 
Alexandria (probably a non-Greek) introduced a 
system of signs and abbreviations. He lived in 
the fourth century Ap. (See Heath, Diophantos of 
Alexandria [Cambridge, 1885].) His work is called 
Arithmetica, but is really an algebra. The last of 
the Alexandrian mathematicians are the famous 
Hypatia (q.v.) and Theon, her father. In the fifth 
century there were some Athenian geometricians of 
repute, such as Proclus, Damascius, and Eutocius; 
and in the sixth century the Roman Boétius forms 
the link between the mathematical studies of an- 
tiquity and those of the Middle Ages. He wrote a 
geometry which contained the problems of the first 
book of Euclid and a few other selected proposi- 
tions, and an arithmetic founded on that of Nico- 
machus. Cassiodorus (A.D. 470-566), and Isidorus 
of Seville (A.D. 570-636), also wrote in an elemen- 
tary way of the various mathematical sciences. 
See Hankel, Zur Geschichte der Mathematik (Leip- 
zig, 1874); Hoefer, Histoire des Mathématiques, 3d 
ed. (Paris, 1886); Gow, A Short History of Greek 
Mathematics (Cambridge, 1884); and Ball, A Short 
History of Mathematics (London and New York, 
1888). 
Numerianus, Marcus AURELIUS. A Roman who 
succeeded to the imperial throne conjointly with 
his elder brother Carinus, after the death of their 
father Carus, at the beginning of A.D. 284. Nu- 
merianus was with the army in Mesopotamia at 
the death of Probus; but, instead of following up 
the advantage which his father had gained over 
the Persians, he was compelled by the army to 
abandon the conquests which had been already 
made, and to retreat to Syria. During the re- 
treat, a weakness of the eyes obliged him to con- 
fine himself to a litter, which was guarded by 
the praetorians. The administration of all affairs, 
civil as well as military, devolved on Arrius Aper, 
the praetorian prefect, his father-in-law. The 
army was eight months on its march from the 
banks of the Tigris to the Thracian Bosporus, and 
during all that time the imperial authority was 
exercised in the name of the emperor, who never 
appeared to his soldiers. Reports at length spread 
among them that their emperor was no longer liy- 
ing; and when they had reached the city of Chal- 
cedon they could not be prevented from breaking 
into the imperial tent, where they found only his 
corpse. Suspicion naturally fell upon Arrius ; and 
an assembly of the army was accordingly held, for 
the purpose of avenging the death of Numerianus 
and electing a new emperor. Their choice fell 
upon Diocletian, who, immediately after his elec- 
tion, put Arrius to death with his own hands, with- 


out giving him an opportunity of justifying himself, 


which might, perhaps, have proved dangerous to 
the new emperor. ‘The virtues of Numerianus are 
mentioned by most of his biographers. His man- 
ners were mild and affable; and he was celebrated 
among his contemporaries for eloquence and poetic 
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talent. The Senate voted him a statue, with the 
inscription, “To Numerianus Caesar, the most 
powerful orator of his times ” (Vopise. Numerian. ; 
Aurel. Vict. De Caes. 38; Eutrop. ix. 12). 


Numérus. (1) See Numer. (2) The name of 
a body-guard of the later Roman emperors. 


Numérus Italicus. See SATURNIUS VERSUS. 


Numicia Via. See VIAE. 


Numicius or Numicus. Now Numico or Rio 
Torto; a small river in Latium flowing into the 
Tyrrhenian Sea near Ardea, on the banks of which 
was the tomb of Aeneas. 

Numidia (Novpidia, Nopadia, and Nopadixn). A 
country of Africa, bounded on the east by Africa 
Propria, on the north by the Mediterranean, on the 
south by Gaetulia, and on the west by Mauretania. 
The Roman province of Numidia was, however, of 
somewhat smaller extent. Intersected by a chain 
of the Lesser Atlas, and watered by the streams 
running down from it, it abounded in fine pastures, 
which were early taken possession of by wander- 
ing tribes of Asiatic origin, who from their oceupa- 
tion as herdsmen were called by the Greeks, here 
as elsewhere, Nopddes, and this name was perpet- 
nated in that of the country. A sufficient account 
of these tribes, and of their connection with their 
neighbours in the west, is given under MAURETA- 
nia. The fertility of the country, inviting to agri- 
culture, gradually gave a somewhat more settled 
character to the people; and, at their first appear- 
ance in Roman history, we find their two great 
tribes, the Massylians and the Massaesylians, form- 
ing two monarchies, which were united into one 
under Masinissa, B.c. 201. (See Masinissa.) On 
Masinissa’s death in 148, his kingdom was divided, 
by his dying directions, between his three sons, 
Micipsa, Mastanabal, and Gulussa; but it was soon 
reunited under Micipsa, in consequence of the death 
of both his brothers. His death, in 118, was speed- 
ily followed by the usurpation of Ingurtha, an ac- 
count of which and of the ensuing war with the 
Romans is given under IuGuRTHA. On the defeat 
of Iugurtha in 106, the country became virtually 
subject to the Romans, but they permitted the 
family of Masinissa to govern it, with the royal 
title (see HrempsaL; IuBa), until B.c. 46, when 
Tuba, who had espoused the cause of Pompey in 
the Civil Wars, was defeated and dethroned by 
Tulius Caesar, and Numidia was made a Roman 
province. It seems to have been about the same 
time or a little later, under Augustus, that the 
western part of the country was taken from Nu- 
midia, and added to Mauretania, as far east as 
Saldae. In B.c, 30 Augustus restored Inba II. to 
his father’s kingdom of Numidia; but in B.c. 25 he 
exchanged it for Mauretania, and Numidia—that 
is, the country between Saldae on the west and 
the Tusca on the east—became a Roman province, 
It was again diminished by near a half under 
Claudius; and henceforth, until the Arab conquest, 
the senatorial province of Numidia denoted the 
district between the river Ampsaga on the west 
and the Tusca on the east; its capital was Cirta 
(Constantin). The country, in its later restricted 
limits, is often distinguished by the name of New 
Numidia or Numidia Proper. The Numidians are 
known to military history as furnishing the best 
light cavalry in the Carthaginian and Roman 
armies. 
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Numidicus Sinus (Noupudixds koAmos). A great 
gulf on the north of Numidia. 

Numismatics (from vowiopa, numus or nummus, 
“a coin”). Tbe science which has to do with 
the study of coins and, in its widest accept- 
ance, of medals also. The value of the science 
is not only historical and chronological, but ar- 
tistic and archaeological in the broadest sense 
of the word. Ceins furnish very valuable clues 
to the names, governments, etc., of many ob- 
scure cities and peoples of whom other remains 
are often unknown. They also give informa- 
tion concerning the development of the alphabet 
and writing; and they record the progress of 
art through all its stages of development and 
decline. 

The ancient names for money are various. The 
Greeks use ypnyara of wealth in general, not mere- 
ly coined money; dpyvpiov denotes money of any 
kind (originally silver money only); vopiopara 
(from vopos, “law”), legal-tender money (Herod. 
i, 94). The Romans employ nummus in various 
ways, but when not qualified it usually refers to 
the sestertius, which was the standard coin. In 
Late Latin moneta is the generic term for money, 
whence the modern word; but in the earlier usage 
pecunia is the word employed. 

The principal materials for money were gold, 
silver, bronze; sometimes electrwm (gold alloyed 
with silver), iron (at Sparta and some of the other 
Peloponnesian cities), nickel (used by the Greek 
kings in India), and rarely pure copper. We also 
read that Polycrates made coins of lead (Herod. iii. 
56), Dionysius of tin (Pollux, ix. 79), and the Laco- 
nians of leather (Sen. De Benef. v.14). See AES; 
ARGENTUM; AURUM; ELECTRUM; METALLUM; 
MONETA. 

Greek coins are variously inscribed, having the 
name of the city or ruler issuing them; that of 
the monetary official or officials, and sometimes 
that of the artist who eut the die. The earliest 
of all bear no legend. Later, the names of cities 
appear, or of the people of the city in the gen- 
itive case—e. g. Zupaxociwy; or else the genitive 
adjective is used —e. g. “Apkadicoy (8c. vopirpa. ) 
Names of kings are usually in the genitive. When 
magistrates’ names are given they are sometimes 
in the nominative case and sometimes in the gen- 
itive preceded by emi. At Athens, during the later 
days of her independence, every coin bears the 
names of three distinct magistrates. Other Greek 
coins (e. g. the later coins of Rhodes and Ephesus, 
and the copper money of the Achaean League) ex- 
hibit the name of only one magistrate. Artists’ sig- 
natures occasionally occur, oftenest upon Sicilian 
coins. See Von Sallat, Kiinstlerinschriften auf 
griech. Miinzen (1871): and Lenormant, La Mon- 
naie dans V Antiquité, iii. p. 255. 

The earliest gold and silver money of the Romans 
bears only the word ROMA or ROMANO, with the mark 
of value; and by the time of Sulla the name of the 
city and the indication of value both disappear as 
unnecessary. There are used the names of the tri- 
umvir monetalis (this as early as B.c, 190), and from 
B.C. 100 legends explanatory of the “types” of the 
coins—e. g. P. P. (Penates Publici); or, fally writ- 
ten, SALVS beside the head of their deity. Under 
the Empire, coins regularly show the effigy of the 
emperor with his name and title, and the other 
side a date or an inscription referring to some his- 
torical event, or to a “type” with a like allusion 
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-—€. g. FECVNDITATI AVGVSTAE, when the empress 
had just borne a child; FIDES MILITVM, when the 
soldiers had just presented a loyal address, ete. 
A word of explanation as to the terms “type” and 
“symbol” in their technical sense is necessary. 
“Type” is used of the principal device or subject 
on either obverse or reverse; “symbol” is applied 
to a minor figure. Thus the “type” belougs to 
the city or State; the “symbol” to the monetary 
magistrate. 

GREEK Corns.—In Homer's time, cattle served 
as a medium of exchange and a standard of value 
(1. xi. 211; xxi. 385); but metals were also used 
in the same way, and their value was decided by 
weight. The balance in which they were weighed 
was called raAayroy, and the same name was given 
to the weight. The gold ra\avroy or talent of 
Homer was probably equivalent to the value of 
an ox,and in weight=2 drachmae. At an early 
date the idea arose of giving the metal so used a 
special form, but just when money was first coined 
With an official stamp is not known. As early as 
the fifth century B.c. a highly elaborated and ar- 
tistic system of coinage was in existence. Va- 
rious Greek standards of value were developed 
—in several gradations, it is true—from the gold 
and silver standard of Asia Minor. It was not un- 
til a later time that the standard of the Persian 
gold money was in some cities transferred to the 
silver coinage. The proportion of gold to silver 
was commonly reckoned among the Greeks as 
10:1, so that a gold piece weighing 2 drachmae 


Aeginetan Drachma, actual size. (British Museum.) 

was = 20 silver drachmae. But in commerce the 
proportion assumed was 12:1, and this was the 
average generally observed in the Roman Empire. 
The measure of weight most commonly current 
was the talent, which contained 60 minae. Like 
the talent, the mina was not a real coin, but a 
standard of measurement. The unit of coinage 


Attic Drachma, actual size. (British Museum.) 

was the drachma, 100 drachmae being reckoned to 
the mina. The drachma, again, contained 6 obols. 
In ancient times the commonly accepted standard 
was that of Aegina. The coins of the island of 
Aegina were stamped on one side with the figure 
of a tortoise, on the other side with a roughly exe- 
cuted incuse square. The largest silver coin was 
the orarnp or didrachmon (=about $0.52, the Aegi- 
netan drachma being =$0.26). Solon abolished this 
standard in Attica, and introduced a lighter drach- 
ma equal to about $0.16. The Atiic talent (6000 
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drachmae) was thus worth about $1000, the mina 
about $16. The silver coins of Attica bore on the 
front the head of Pallas, and on the reverse the 
figure of an owl. The principal coin was the 
Terpadpaxpoy or 4 drachmae, the largest (which was 


Tetradrachmon of Athens. (Time of the Persian Wars.) 
only issued occasionally) the dSexddpaypoy or 10 
drachmae, The didpaxpor (2 drachmae) was in like 
manner issued rarely. The tpt@Bodror (3 obols), the 
dBords, and the jyuwBdrAoyp (¥ obol) were small silver 
coins; the reraprnpudproy (4 obol) the smallest of all. 

The Greek States always adopted a silver cur- 
rency, gold being rarely issued. The largest gold 
piece was the didrachmon or golden orarnp (=20 
silver drachmae). Besides this we find drachmas, 
triobols, obols, half-obols, quarter-obols, and even 
eighth-obols in gold. The gold money most com- 


S 


(British Museum.) 


Gold Daric, actual size. 


monly current in Greece was, down to the Macedo- 
nian age, the royal Persian coin called dapeckés, or 
daric. It was stamped on one side with a crowned 
archer, on the other with an oblong incuse. This 
corresponded with the gold stater of Attica and 
of the cities of Asia Minor, Among these should 
be especially mentioned the stater of Cyzicus or 
the Cyzicenus=28 silver drachmae. The earliest 
copper coin issued at Athens was the yadkovs =} 
of a silver obol (B.c. 440). In the time of Alexan- 
der the Great the silver coinage stopped at the 
triobolus, and it therefore became necessary to 
represent the smaller fractions in copper. The 
silver money of Attica was in very general use, 
but the Attic standard was not adopted in Greece 
Proper. It spread westward, however, in quite 
early times. In the greater part of Sicily, and in 
Tarentum and Etruria, the coinage was from the 


(British Museum.) 


Silver Daric, actual size. 


first regulated in accordance with the Attic stand- 
ard. But the wide diffusion of this standard was 
mainly due to the action of Philip I. of Macedon 
and Alexander the Great. The former adopted it 
when introducing his gold coinage (#iAurzos), the 
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latter for his silver money (see illustration); and 
even after Alexander’s death this standard held its 
ground in the kingdoms of the Macedonian Em- 
pire, except in Egypt, where the Ptolemies main- 
tained the old coinage of the country. Macedo- 
nian influence extended the Attic currency into 
many other States—e. g. Epirus, the coasts of the 


Head of Apollo. Victorious biga. 


Gold Stater of Philip II. of Macedon. \ 


Black Sea, and even Parthia. The largest Greek | 
gold coin is the twenty-stater piece of the Graeco- 
Bactrian king Eucratides, now preserved in Paris} 


Head of Heracles. Zeus. 


Tetradrachmon of Alexander the Great. 


the largest silver coins are the ten-drachma pieces 
of Athens, Syracuse, and Alexander the Great. 
Hellenic coins are important as giving an ad- 
mirable idea of the dévelopment of the plastic art 
among the Greeks. In the Greek cities of Italy 
and Sicily, in particular, the art of stamping coins 
had attained considerable importance as early as 


Coin of Chios. 


the fifth century B.c., and in the fourth century, 
with its lifelike characterizations, and with the 
rich variety and noble perfection of its forms, it 
reached the highest degree of finish. 


Coin of Carthage. 


Roman Corns.—As in Greece, so at Rome, oxen 
and sheep were originally the medium of exchange 
ge. 


he oldest pecuniary fines were exacted in cattle, | 
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and the Latin word for money (pecunia), is derived 
from pecus. In later times unwrought copper (aes 
rude), given in pieces according to weight, took 
the place of oxen. Bars of cast copper marked on 
both sides with some figure (as of an ox, pig, or 
fowl) are said to have been introduced by King 
Servius Tullius when he took in hand the regula- 
tion of weights and measures. The first demon- 
strable example of a coin is from the age of the 
decemvirs (about B.c. 450). The unit of coinage 
was the as of cast copper, carrying the nominal 
weight of the Roman pound (libra=12 unciae). 


Roman As of Cast Copper. 


The as (aes grave) bore the image of Ianus; the 
coins representing its fractions were all stamped 
on the reverse side with the figure of a ship’s prow. 
These were semis, with the head of Iupiter =} as 
or 6 unciae; triens, with the head of Minerva, 4 of 
an as=4 unciae; quadrans, with the head of Her- 
acles, 1 as=3 unciae; sextans, with the head of 
Mercury, ¢ as = 2 unciae; uncia, with the head of 
Roma, 7 as. As in the course of time the copper 
money became lighter, the smaller fractional coins 
were first struck, and afterwards all the fractions. 
This copper currency was intended exclusively 
for the home trade, so that it was easily allowed 
to suffer a continuous depreciation, at first to 4, 
then to 2, after B.c. 217 to 1 ounee, after B.c. 89 to 


'4 an ounce, and under the Empire even to } an 
| ounce, 


In B.c. 269 a silver currency was intro- 


Denarii, actual size. 


(British Museum.) 


duced, and a mint for it set up on the Capitoline 
Hill in the temple of Inno Moneta. The silver 
fractional coins struck according to the Athenian 
and Sicilian standard were the denarius (about 
$0.19) = 10 asses of 4 ounces; the quinarius =5 
asses; and the sestertius = 2} asses. These coins 
were denoted by the characters X, V, and HS 
(ILS [semis] respectively. There is displayed on 
the obverse the head of Roma personified, wearing 
a winged helmet, and on the reverse the Dioseuri 
on horseback. Later we find Diana Victoria in a 
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biga or two-horse chariot, or Iupiter in a quadriga, 
but from the middle of the first century there is 
no fixed device 
for the reverse. 
The  sestertius 
was the equiv- 
alent of the old 
as. Payments 
were made 


Sestertius. 


culated in sesfertii, whence, as stated above, the 
word nummus (coin) is generally synonymous with 
sestertius. 

The reduction of the copper as to 1 uncia in B.C. 
217 degraded the copper money to the position of 
small coin, and silver currency drove out the cop- 
per. The denarius sank at the same time to the 
value of about $0.15, which it maintained till the 
time of Nero. The denarius was reckoned as — 16 
asses, the quinarius as 8, and the sestertius (nearly 
$0.03) = 4. At about the same period a temporary 
effort was made to introduce gold coinage. This 
movement was not taken up again till towards 
the end of the Republic, when Caesar struck a 
large number of gold coins (aurei) equal in weight 
to 3, of the Roman pound, and in value 25 denarii 
or 100 sestertii (a little over $5). No regular coin- 
age was carried on in the time of the Republic, 
but the necessary money was minted as occasion 
required. This was done in Rome at the commis- 
sion of the Senate under the superintendence of 
certain officials intrusted with the duty. A per- 
manent board of three persons (tres viri monetales) 
was at last appointed for the purpose. In the prov- 
Inces money was coined by the Roman generals 
and governors. From the time of Augustus the 
emperor retained the exclusive privilege of coin- 
ing gold and silver money, the copper coinage being 
left to the Senate. The standard of the imperial 
coinage was the aureus of Caesar, the weight of 
which sank with many variations lower and lower, 
until Constantine (A.D. 312) fixed it at +; of a pound 
(about $3). The aureus now got the name of soli- 
dus, and was stamped, first with the Roman numer- 


Aureus of Marcus Aurelius. 


al LXXII, and later with the Greek numeral OB = 
72. It remained in use down to the fall of the 
Eastern Empire, the name surviving in modern 
times in the Italian soldo. Of the silver pieces of 
the Republic, the denarius and the quinarius alone 
remained in use under the Empire, all the rest be- 
ing stamped in copper, The denarius remained of 
the value of $0.17, as fixed in B.C. 217, until Nero’s 
time, when it was reduced in weight and fineness 
until it was worth only about $0.12. During 
the second century it fell to $0.06, and the silver 
coinage in consequence was changed to small 
money. Diocletian, about A.D. 292, reformed the 
currency, issuing a new silver coin, the argenteus, 
equal in weight to Nero’s denarius. This was 
in use until a.p. 360, when a new system of silver 
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in | 
denarii, but cal- | 


'the business of the market. 
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coinage on the basis of the gold solidus was insti- 
tuted. 

The copper coins, as issned by the authority of 
the Senate, bore the letters 8. GC. (senatus consulto). 
The following small coins were issued under the 
Empire: sestertius = 4 asses; dupondius =2 asses ; 
semis = tas; and the quadrans=1 as. The sester- 
tius and the dupondius were of brass; the semis 
and quadrans of copper. The quadrans was dis- 
used under Trajan; the dupondius, as, semis, and 
sestertius under Diocletian. 


Gold Solidus. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See Eckhel, Doctrina Numorum 
(1792-98) ; Head, Historia Nwmorum (Oxford, 1887); 
id., A Guide to the Principal Gold and Silver Coins of 
the Ancients (3d ed. London, 1889); Mionnet, De- 
scription des Médailles Grecques (Paris, 1807-27); 
Mommsen, Geschichte des rém. Miinzwesens (Berlin, 
1860); Babelon, Monnaies de la République Romaine 
(Paris, 1885); Cohen, Description Historique des 
Monnaies Frappées sous V Empire Romain, 7 vols. 
(2d ed. Paris, 1880-88); and Stephenson, Dictionary 
of Roman Coins (London, 1889). For Byzantine 
and medizval coins, see Sabatier, Monnaies Byzan- 
tines (Paris, 1862); and Serrure, Traité de Numis- 
matique du Moyen Age (Paris, 1891). On the mint- 
age, see MONETA. 


Numitor. See RoMuLUus. 
Nummularii. See TRAPEZITAE. 


Nummus or Numus. A special name for the 
commonest coin at Rome, which generally served 
as the unit of reckoning—the sestertius. See Nu- 
MISMATICS (Roman); SESTERTIUS. 


Nuncupatio, See TESTAMENTUM. 


Nundinae (Old Lat. nowndinae). The Roman 
term for the market day held on the last day of 
the week of eight days, on which countrymen 
rested from labour and came to Rome to buy and 
sell, as well as to do other business. Accordingly 
the Nundinae were used for public announcements 
especially concerning public assemblies and the 
business to be conducted in them, The actual hold- 
ing of the assemblies on these days was avoided, 
so as not to prevent the people from attending to 
Originally, too, no 
legal business was conducted on them, and it was 
not till the beginning of the third century B.C. 
that it was introduced. The Nundinae, though not 
a regular feast-day, were nevertheless celebrated 
in private life by inviting strangers to one’s table 
and exempting children from going to school, The 
form nundinum (sc. tempus) or inter nundinum means 
the whole period of eight days. In late Latin, nun. 
dinium means the period of the consulship (Momm- 
sen, Staatsrecht, ii. 84; iii. 375). See Diss. 


Nupta (vipdn). A bride. 
See MATRIMONIUM. 


See MATRIMONIUM. 


Nuptiae. 


NURSIA 


Nursia. A town of the Sabines, situated near 
the sources of the Nar and amid the Apennines, 
whence it is called by Vergil frigida Nursia (Aen. 
vii. 716). It was the birthplace of Sertorius and 
of the mother of Vespasian. 


Nuts, GAMES PLAYED WITH. See NUCES. 


Nux. The title of an elegiac poem in 182 lines 
often ascribed to Ovid, and probably of a date not 
much later than that poet. It voices the com- 
plaint of a nut-tree concerning ill-treatment and 
the degeneracy of the times. It is based upon a 
poem in the Greek anthology (Anthol. Palat. ix. 3), 
and is written in an ornate but graceful style. It 
is edited with a commentary by Lindemann (Zit- 
tau, 1844); critical text in Bahrens, Poetae Lat. Mi- 
nores, i. 90 (Leipzig, 1886). 

Nyctéis (Nuxryis). See NYCTEUS. 


Nycteus (Nuxrevs). Son of Hyrieus and Clonia 
and father of Antiopé, who is hence called Nycteis. 
Antiopé was carried off by Epopeus, king of Sicy- 
on; whereupon Nycteus, who governed Thebes, as 
the guardian of Labdacus, invaded Sicyon with a 
Theban army. Nycteus was defeated, and died of 
his wounds, leaving his brother Lycus guardian 
of Labdacus. See Hyg. Fab. 7, and Lycus. 


Nyctiméné. Daughter of Epopeus, king of 
Lesbos. Having been dishonoured by her father, 
she concealed herself in the shade of-forests, where 
she was metamorphosed by Athené into an owl 
(Ovid, Met. 11.590; Hyg. Fab. 204). 


Nymphae (Nipda, properly “the young maid- 
ens”). Inferior divinities of nature dwelling in 
groves, forests, and caves, beside springs, streams, 
and rivers; in some cases, too, on lonely islands, 
like Calypso and Cireé. The nymphs of the hills, 
the forests, the meadows, and the springs (called 
in Homer daughters of Zeus, while Hesiod makes 
the nymphs of the hills and the forests, together 
with the hills and the forests, children of earth) 
appear as the benevolent spirits of these spots, and 
lead a life of liberty, sometimes weaving in grot- 
toes, sometimes dancing and singing, sometimes 
hunting with Artemis, or revelling with Diony- 
sus. Besides these divinities it is especially Apol- 
lo, Hermes, and Pan who are devoted to them and 
seek after their love; while the wanton satyrs are 
also continually lying in wait for them. They are 
well disposed towards mortals, and ready to help 
them; they even wed with them. According to 
the various provinces of nature were distin- 
guished various kinds of nymphs: nymphs of 
rivers ([orapnides) and springs, the Naiads (Nnides), 
to whom the Oceanids (’OQxeavides) and Nereids (Ny- 
pnides) are closely related; nymphs of the hills, 
Oreads (‘Operddes); nymphs of the forests and trees, 
Dryads (Apuddes) or Hamadryads (“Apadpuddes); be- 
sides this they often received special names after cer- 
tain places, hills,springs, and grottoes. The Naiads, 
as the goddesses of the nourishing and fructifying 
water, were especially rich in favours, giving in- 
crease and fruitfulness to plants, herds, and mor- 
tals. Hence, they were also considered as the 
guardian goddesses of marriage, and the besprink- 
ling of the bride with spring-water was one of the 
indispensable rites of the marriage ceremony. On 
the same principle, legendary lore represents them 
as nursing and bringing up the children of the 
gods, as, for instance, Zeus and Dionysus. Fur- 
ther, owing to the healing and inspiring power 
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of many springs, they belong to the divinities of 
healing and prophesying, and can even drive men 
into a transport of prophetic and poetic inspira- 
tion, The Muses themselves are, in their origin, 
fountain-nymphs. Popular belief assigned to the 
nymphs in general an exceedingly long life, with- 
out actual immortality. The existence of Dryads, 
it was supposed, was closely bound up with the 
origin and decay of the tree in which they dwelt. 
They enjoyed divine honours from the earliest 
times, originally in the spots where they had 
power, at fountains, and in groves and grottoes. 
In later times shrines of their own, hence called 
Nymphaea, were: built to them, even in cities. 
These eventually became very magnificent build- 
ings, in which it was customary to celebrate mar- 
riages. Goats, lambs, milk, and oil were offered 
to them. Works of art represented them in the 
form of charming maidens, lightly clothed or nak- 
ed, with flowers and garlands; the Naiads draw- 
ing water, or carrying itin an urn. They appear 
as the attendants of Hermes, the deity of herdsmen; 
of Pan, of Artemis, and of Apollo—this last in the 
prophetic character. 


Nymphaeum (Nupdaiov). (1) A mountain, with 
perhaps a village, by the river Aoiis, near Apollo- 
nia, in Illyricum. (2) A port and promontory on 
the coast of Illyricum. (3) The southwestern prom- 
ontory of Acté or Athos, in Chaleidicé. (4) A sea- 
port town of the Tauric Chersonese (Crimea), on 
the Bosporus. (5) A place on the coast of Bi- 
thynia. (6) A place in Cilicia. 


Nymphaeum (vupdaioyv). A room forming a 
part of the Flavian Palace at Rome. (See Pata- 
TIUM, p. 1159.) The name in general designates a 
grand and lofty chamber, decorated with columns, 
statues, and pictures, and having a stream of 
spring-water, gushing from a fountain, in its cen- 
tre, so as to form a cool and agreeable retreat for 
the resort of a luxurious population (Philostr. iv. 
8). Many edifices of this description are enumer- 
ated by P. Victor (Urb. Rom.) in the city of Rome; 
and other writers generally speak of them in con- 
nection with the public baths (Ammian., xv. 7, 3; 
Capitol. Gord. 32). 


Nymphaeus (Nipdaos). (1) A small river of 
Latium (now the Ninfa) falling into the sea above 
Astura, and contributing to the formation of the 
Pomtine marshes. (2) A small river of Armenia, 
a tributary of the Upper Tigris. 


Nymphis (Nvzduis). The son of Xenagoras of 
Heraclea, who flourished about B.c. 250. He wrote 
a work on Alexander the Great and his successors 
in twenty-four books (Suid. s. v.). 


Nymphodorus (Nupdodepos). 
the time of Alexander the Great. 
iplus of Asia and a work on Sicily. 


A Syracusan of 
He wrote a Per- 


Nysa (Nvoa). The legendary scene of the nurt- 
ure of Dionysus (Bacchus), who was therefore called 
Nysaeus, Nysius, Nyseius, Nyseus, Nysigena, ete. 
Hence the name was applied to several places sa- 
cred to that god: as (1) in India, at the northwest 
corner of the Punjab, near the confluence of the 
rivers Cophen and Choaspes. (2) Nyssa, a city of 
Caria, on the southern slope of Mount Messogis, 
famous for its wine. (3) A city of Cappadocia, 
near the Halys, the bishopric of St. Gregory of 
Nyssa. (4) A town in Aethiopia near Meroé (He- 
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rod. iii. 97, 111). (5) A village on the slopes of 
Helicon, in Boeotia. 


Nysaeus. See Nysa. 


Nyseides or Nysiddes. The Nymphs of Nysa, 
who are said to have reared Dionysus, and whose 
names are Cisseis, Nysa, Erato, Eriphia, Bromia, 
and Polyhymno (Apollod. iii. 4, 3). 


Nyx (Nv&), by the Romans called Nox. One 
of the most ancient deities, daughter of Chaos. 
From her union with her brother Erebus, she gave 
birth to the Day and the Light. She was also the 
mother of the Moerae, Hesperides, Hypnos, Neme- 
sis, Discord, Thanatos, Momus, Fraus, etc. She 
is called by some of the poets the mother of all 
things, of gods as well as of men, and was wor- 
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shipped with great solemnity. A black sheep and 
a cock, the latter as announcing the approach of 
day, were sacrificed to her. 

Night was represented under various forms: 
as riding in a chariot preceded by the constel- 
lations, with wings, to denote the rapidity of 
her course; as traversing the firmament seated in 
her car, and covered with a black veil studded 
with stars. Sometimes her veil seems to be float- 
ing on the wind, while she approaches the earth 
to extinguish a flaming toreh which she carries in 
her hand. She has often been confounded with 
Artemis, or the moon; and her statue was placed 
in the temple of that goddess at Ephesus (Hyg. 
Praef.; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. vi. 250; Tibull. iii. 4 
17; Verg. Aen. v. 721, etc.), 


0 


O, as a symbol. 
IN GREEK.— 

O=dB8orcs. OO=2 b8odrdoi, ete. 

As a numeral, o = 15 (old system) or 70 (0), o = 
70,000. 

In LatTin.— 

O = optio, horae, ovum, obiit. 

O-B-Q-T = ossa bene quiescant tibi. 

O-C = opus constat. 

O-C-S = ob cives servatos. 

O-H-F = omnibus honoribus functus. 

O-M = ob memoriam. 

O-M-C-P-F-V-C-C-T = oppidum municipium co- 
lonia praefectura forum vicus conciliabulum cas- 
tellum territorium. 

O-N-F = omnium nomine faciundum., 

O-0-D = ornatus ornamentis decurionalibus. 

O-S = ossa sita. 

O-S-T-T-L = opto sit tibi terra levis. 

O-T(V)-B-C(Q) =ossa tibi (volo), bene cubent 
(quiescant). 

O-V = oro vos, ornatus vir. 

O-V-F-D-R-P-0-V-F = oro vos faciatis, dignum 
re publica, oro vos faciatis. 

Oanus ("Qavos). The modern Frascolari; a 
river in Sicily near Camarina. 

Oars. See Navis; REMUS. 

Oarus ("Oapos). A river of Sarmatia, rising in 
the country of the Thyssagetae, and falling into 
the Palus Maeotis (Herod. iv. 123). This river has 
not yet been satisfactorily identified. 


Odsis ("Oaois and Avaois). The Greek form of 
the Egyptian word Uah, which was used to denote 
an island in the sea of sand of the great Libyan 
Desert. These oases are preserved from the shift- 
ing sands by steep hills of limestone round them, 
and watered by springs, which make them fertile 
and habitable. The name is applied especially to 
two of these oases on the west of Egypt, which 
were taken possession of by the Egyptians at an 
early period. (1) OAsis MaIor ("Oaous peyddn), 
the Greater Oasis, was situated seven days’ journey 
west of Abydos, and belonged to Upper Egypt. 
This oasis contains numerous ruins of the an- 
cient Egyptian and Roman periods. (2) Oasis 
MINOR ("Oaors pixpa), the Lesser or Second Oasis, 
was a good day’s journey from the southwestern 
end of Lake Moeris; and belonged to the Heptano- 


mis, or Middle Egypt. (3) A still more celebrated 
oasis than either of these was that called AMMoN, 
HAMMoN, AMMONIUM, HaMMONIS ORACULUM, from 
its being a chief seat of the worship and oracle of 
the god Ammon. It is now called Siwah. Its 
distance from Cairo is twelve days, and from the 
northern coast about 160 English miles. The Am- 
monians do not appear to have been subject to the 
old Egyptian monarchy. Cambyses, after conquer- 
ing Egypt in B.c. 525, sent an army against them, 
which was overwhelmed by the sands of the desert. 
In B.c. 331, Alexander the Great visited the oracle, 
which hailed him as the son of Zeus Ammon 
(Q. Curt. iv. 33). Cato the Younger also made a 
journey to the place. Ruins of the temple of 
Ammon still exist. 

Oath. See IUSIURANDUM; SACRAMENTUM. 

Oaxes. See OAXxus. 

Oaxus ("Oa€os), called Axus ("Aéos) by Herodo- 
tus. A town in the interior of Crete on the river 
Oaxes (Herod. iv. 154). 

Obae. See TRIBUS. 

Obba (apf). A drinking-cup made of earth- 
enware or wood (Pers. v. 148; Varro ap. Non. p. 
545 Miill.), and of uncertain shape. The epithet 
sessilis applied to it by Persius ( Conington’s 
“squab noggin”) suggests a vessel with a broad 
bottom. 

Obeliscus (68eAdicxos). Literally, a small spit, 
diminutive of 6BeAds; whence applied to other 
things which possess a sharp or pointed extremity, 
like a spit; and especially to the tall, slender, rec- 
tangular columns, upon a narrow base, and termi- 
nating in a point at the top, which were originally 
invented by the Egyptians, and retain their ancient 
name with us (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 13; Ammian. 
xvii. 4,6). The obelisk served in Egyptian art the 
same purpose as the orjAy of the Greeks and the 
columna of the Romans, marking the triumphs or 
the honours of some prince. They are monoliths, 
cut in four faces, and are broader at the base than 
at the top, near which the sides form the base of a 
pyramid in which the obelisk terminates. The 
sides are very slightly concave, in order to increase 
the impression of height, which varies from 25} 
inches to a hundred feet. Upon them are usually 
cut inscriptions in hieroglyphics and pictures re- 
cording the names and titles of kings. They were 
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transported in rafts from their quarries at the time 
of the inundation of the Nile, and raised by means 
of inclined planes aided by machinery. Some of 
the obelisks give evidences of having originally 
had their tips covered with gilded bronze or gold, 
The use of obelisks antedates history, and has con- 
tinued to modern times. Most of the Egyptian 
obelisks date from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties (B.c. 1800-1300). The most famous two 
once stood at Heliopolis, whence they were brought 
by Rameses II. to Alexandria. These are the ones 


Ancient Obelisk. 


popularly known as ‘“Cleopatra’s Needles,” of 
which one was taken to London in 1878 and set 
up on the Thames Embankment, and the other to 
New York in 1881, where it is now one of the orna- 
ments of Central Park. There are several at 
Rome—in the Piazza della Trinita, the Piazza di 
Monte Citorio, the Piazza del Quirinale, the Piazza 
dell’ Esquilino, the Piazza della Minerva, the Cir- 
co Agonale (Piazza Navona), the Piazza di San 
riovanni in Laterano, the Piazza del Popolo, and 
the Piazza di San Pietro, and others of no his- 
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torical importance. The last named was brought 
from Heliopolis by Caligula, and is the only one at 

Rome that has never been broken. Its height is 

132 feet. There are also ancient obelisks at Flor- 
ence, Constantinople, Arles, Catana, and Paris, and 

one (Lepsius’s) at Berlin, this being at once the 
oldest and the smallest of all, having a height of 

only 2 feet 14 inches. Of these small obelisks oth- 

er specimens are to be seen in various European 

museums. No ancient obelisk ever attained the 

height of the modern American obelisk at Wash- 

ington, though this, of course, is not a monolith. 

See Birch, Notes wpon Obelisks (London, 1853); and 

Gorringe, Egyptian Obelisks (New York, 1885). 


Obelus. See Norar. 
Obex, A generic Latin term for a door-fast- 


ening, applicable alike to bolt, bar, lock, and 
latch (Ovid, Met. xiv. 780; Tac. Hist. iii. 30). See 
| IANUA. 


Obligatio. A legal bond by which one is bound 
to the performance of some act at the behest and 
for the benefit of another person (Inst. iii. 13). 
It may, however, be of a negative character, in 
which case the persons bound must abstain from 
some specified act. Obligationes to be binding 
must satisfy their creditors: (1) they must be law- 
| fulin nature and form ; (2)they must have a money 
|value to the person in whose favour they are as- 
sumed ; and (3) they must be definite and specific. 
See Savigny’s Obligationenrecht (2 vols. 1851-58). 


| Obligatio Litterarum. One of the four modes 
/of incurring contractive obligations was “by let- 
ters” (litteris, Gaius, iii. 137). The contract was 
made by the ecreditor’s entry in his account-book 
(codex accepti et erpensi) under the head of expen- 
sum to the debtor. To this entry the debtor’s as- 
sent was necessary (Val. Max. viii. 2, 2), but he 
need not actually have received the money. The 
items of receipt and expenditure appear to have 
been entered without distinction, in the order of 
their occurrence, in a day-book (advrersaria), and 
transcribed at the end of each mouth into a ledge 
(tabulae, codex accepti et expensi), the precise form 
,and character of which is much disputed, though 
most probably it was arranged in two sides or col- 
/umns after the fashion of an ordinary banker’s 
| pass-book. The entry in this ledger (nomen facere 
|made the contract, and bound the debtor to repay 
the specified sum: it was not merely evidence, ad- 
mitting of the possibility of rebuttal. We are told 
| by Gaius (iii. 131) that if an entry were made in 
the codex of an actual money loan, the obligation 
to repay it arose re, not litteris, and the debt was 
called specifically nomen arcarium, the written rec- 
ord serving merely as evidence. It follows that 
wherever a genuine money debt was created litteris 
it must have been under the fiction of a loan, as 
| appears to have been the case in two instances of 
debts originally incurred in this manner of which 
we have a record (Cic. dd Att. iv. 18; Val. Max. 
Vill. 2, 2) 

Oblivionis Flumen. 

Obdlus (oBodds). A piece of money (Greek) 
originally of silver, but in later times (after B.c. 
400) of bronze. The Attic obolus was worth about 
three cents American; and the Aeginetan obolus, 
about five cents. There were also tetroboli, trioboli, 
and dioboli; and fractional denominations, such. 
as the hemiobolus, tetartimorion, ete. The Attic 


See LIMAFA. 


OBRIMAS 


obolus =8 chalci. 
(Greek). 


Obrimas. An eastern tributary of the Maean- 
der in Phrygia (Livy, xxxviii. 15). 


See CHaLcus; NUMISMATICS 


Obringa (’O8piyxas). A western tributary of 
the Rhine, identified by modern geographers with 
the Ahr, which joins the Rhine between Bonn and 
Andernach (Ptol. ii. 10, 17). 


Obséquens, Ivutius. The author of a work 
entitled De Prodigiis or Prodigiorum Libellus, of 
which a portion is extant. Of the writer nothing 
is known save that he flourished about the year 
A.D. 369. He gives us a record of the prodigies and 
portents in Roman history, arranged in chronolog- 
ical order from B.c. 190 to B.c. 11. The writer bor- 
rows largely from Livy. It is edited by O. Jahn 
( Leipzig, 1863); and in 
Weissenborn- Miiller’s 
Livy, vol. x. (2d ed. Berlin, 
1881). 

Obsidionalis Corona 
See Corona. 

Obsonium. See VICTUs. 


Obstragtlum. The flat 
leather strap used in fastening on the shoe known 
as the crepida (q. v.). ; 

Obturactlum and Obturamentum. A stopper 
for closing the mouth of a jar or bottle. It was 
sometimes of cork and sometimes 
of glass (Marcell. Empir. 35; Pliny, 
H.. N. xvi. § 13). 

Ocalea (’Qeartéa). An ancient 
town in Boeotia, situated on a river 
of the same name falling into Lake 
Copais (Strabo, p. 410). 


Crepida with Obstragulum. 


Occatio (SedAockoria). Harrow- 
ing. It was effected by drawing 
a hurdle (crates) over the land, 
or a wooden frame set with teeth 
(dentata ), similar to our harrow, 
often weighted by the driver stand- 
ing upon it; and in very stiff soils 
the clods were broken and levelled 


Glass Bottle with 
Obturaculum. 
(Found at Pom- 
peii.) 


strum), possessing the properties of a rake and hoe 
(Verg. Georg. i. 94, 95). 


Occult Sciences. See ASTROLOGIA: MAGus. 


Occupatio. The taking possession of a thing 
which belongs to no one (res nullius), with the in- 


tention of appropriating it: the property in it is | 


thereby ipso facto vested in him who takes posses- 
sion (Cic. De Off. i. 7,21). Among the things of 
which one can become owner in this fashion are 
wild animals, birds, bees, and fishes (Just. Inst. ii. 
1, 12-16), enemies’ property on Roman soil (ib. 17), 
stones and pebbles found on the sea-shore (ib. 18), 
islands which rise in the sea (ib. 22), treasure-trove 
(ib. 39), and res derelictae, property abandoned by 
its former owner (ib. 47). 

Oceanides. See NYMPHAE. 

Oceanus (‘Qkeavos). (1) The god of the stream 
Oceanus, earlier than Poseidon. He was the first- 
born of the Titans, the offspring of Uranus and 
Gaea, or Heaven and Earth. Oceanus espoused 
his sister Tethys, and their children were the 
rivers of the earth and the three thousand Ocean- 
ides or Nymphs of Ocean (Hesiod, Theog. 337 foll.). 
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OCELUM 


This is all the account of Oceanus that is given in 
the Theogony. Homer speaks of him and Tethys 
as the father even of the gods (JU. xiv. 201, 246, 
302). When Zeus placed his sire in Tartarus, Rhea 
committed her daughter Heré to the charge of 
Oceanus and Tethys, by whom she was carefully 
nurtured. The abode of Oceanus was in the West 
(11. xiv, 200,301). He dwelt, according to Aeschy- 
lus, in a grotto palace, beneath his stream, as it 
would appear (Prom. Vinct. 300). In the Prometheus 
Vinctus of this poet, Oceanus comes borne through 
the air on a hippogriff, to console and advise the 
heroic sufferer; and from the account given of his 
journey, it is manifest that he came from the West. 
When Heracles was crossing his stream in the cup 
of the Sun-god to procure the oxen of Geryon, 
Oceanus rose, and, by agitating his waters, tried 
to terrify him; but, on the hero’s bending a bow 
at him, he retired. 

(2) Besides being the name of a deity, the term 
Oceanus (Qxkeavds) occurs in Homer in another 
sense also. It is made to signify an immense 
stream, which, according to the rude ideas of 
that early age, circulated around the terraqueous 
plain, and from which the different seas ran 
out in the manner of bays. This opinion, which 
is also that of Eratosthenes, was prevalent even in 
Homer terms the 
ocean ayodppoos, because it thus flowed back into 
itself. This same river Oceanus was supposed to 
ebb and flow thrice in the course of a single day, 
and the heavenly bodies were believed to descend 
into it at their setting and emerge from it at their 
rising. Hence the term @keavos is sometimes put 
for the horizon. In Homer, therefore, dxeavos and 
dadacoa always mean different things, the latter 


‘merely denoting the sea in the more modern ac- 


ceptation of the term. On the shield of Achilles 
the poet represents Oceanus as encircling the rim 
or extreme border of the shield, in full accordance 
with the popular belief of the day, whereas in Ver- 
gil’s time, when this primitive meaning of the term 
was obsolete, and more correct geographical views 
had come in, we find the sea (the idea being bor- 


rowed, probably, from the position of the Mediter- 
: |Tanean) occupying in the poet’s description the 
by hand, with a heavy pronged instrument (ra- | 


centre of the shield of Aeneas. Herodotus (ii. 23; 
iv. 8) rejects the notion that Oceanus is a stream. 
Sec GEOGRAPHIA. 

It is remarkable that one of the oldest names of 
the Nile among the Greeks was oxeavos. 


Océlis ("Oxn\is). Now Ghela; a harbour and 
mart in Arabia Felix, at the entrance of the Red 
Sea (Ptol. i. 7, 4). 

Ocellata. A sort of marble used in play by the 
Roman children (Suet. dug. 83), and probably so 
called from oculus, either because of their shape or 
colour, or both—the “allies” of our school-boys. 
See NUCES. 

Ocellus ("OxeAdos). An Italian Greek of Luca- 
nia, who wrote a work on the nature of the Whole 
(Mlept ris Tov Mavros Piaews). His date is uncer- 
tain. There is an edition of the work by Mullach 
(1846). 

Océlum. (1) A town in the Cottian Alps, now 
Oulx, It was the last place in Cisalpine Gaul be- 
fore entering the territories of King Cottius. (2) 
A town in the northeastern part of Lusitania. 
(3) A promontory of Britain, perhaps Spurn Head 
(Ptol. ii. 3, 6). 


OCHA 


Ocha (“Ox7). The highest mountain in Euboea 
in the south of the island near Carystus. The 
name Ocha was once applied to the whole island 
(Strabo, pp. 445, 446). 


Ochlocratia (6yAokparia). The dominion of the 
rabble, or “mobocracy.” It is a name of later ori- 
gin than the time of Aristotle, and applied to that 
perversion of a democracy which extends the idea 
far beyond that of a State where all have equal 
legal rights and equal franchise, so that the nat- 
ural and wholesome inequalities of society were 
removed or counteracted by the introduction of 
devices, such as paying citizens for attendance in 
the popular assembly, or increasing the number 
and restricting the duration and authority of pub- 
lic offices. Hence the exercise of all the highest 
functions of government came to be practically in 
the hands of a mere faction, consisting of the low- 
est and poorest, though most numerous, class of 
citizens, who were thus tempted to adopt as their 
vocation that which they would formerly have 
delegated to others; and the State came to be re- 
garded as a property of which each citizen was en- 
titled to an equal share. In some respects, there- 
fore, it most nearly represents the modern idea of 
a socialistic State (Aristot. Pol. iv. 5). 


Ochus. A surname of Artaxerxes III., king of 
Persia, who reigned B.C. 359-338. In order to se- 
cure his throne, he began his reign with a merci- 
less extirpation of the members of his family. 
He himself was a cowardly and reckless despot ; 
and the great advantages which the Persian arms 
gained during his reign were owing only to his 
Greek generals and mercenaries. These adyan- 
tages consisted in the conquest of the revolted 
satrap Artabazus and in the reduction of Pheeni- 
cia, of several revolted towns in Cyprus, and of 
Egypt, B.c. 350. The reins of government were 
entirely in the hands of the eunuch Bagoas and 
of Mentor the Rhodian. At last he was poisoned 
by Bagoas, and was succeeded by his youngest 
son, Arses. See PERSIA. 


Ochus ("Oyos). A great river of Central Asia, 
supposed by some to be the same as the Oxus 
(Pliny, H. N. vi. 48). 


Ocrea (xynpis). A greave; a piece of defensive 
armour covering the shin from the ankle to a little 
above the knee, and fastened by buckles or straps 
at the back of the leg which was left uncovered 
(Varro, L. LZ. v.116). It was made of metal (tin or 
bronze), and often ornamented, embossed, or chased 
with various designs. That the greaves were an 
important feature of the warriors equipment is 


Bronze Greaves found at Pompeii. 
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seen by the epithet edv«vnpides continually applied 
by Homer to the Greeks, and from the minuteness 
with which he describes their various parts, espe- 
cially the ankle-rings (emer pvpta), which were often 
of silver (JI. iii. 331). Several species of bronze 
greaves have been found at Pompeii, probably be- 
longing to the gladiators. 


Dy 


————— 


Greek Warrior wearing Greaves. 


(Hope.) 


Ocrictlum. See OTRICULUM. 
Ocrisia. The mother of Servius Tullius (q. v.). 


Octastylus (6xracrvAos). A term applied to a 
temple having a row of eight columns in front of 
the pronaos (Vitruv. iii. 3,7). 

Octavae. See VECTIGALIA, 


Octavia. (1) A daughter of Gaius Octavius and 
Accia, and sister to the emperor Augustus. All the 
historians praise the beauty and virtues of this 
celebrated woman. She was first married to Mar- 
cus Marcellus, a man of consular rank, and every 
way worthy of her; and after his death she be- 
came the wife of M. Antonius, this latter union 
being deemed essential to the public welfare, a8 a 
means of healing existing differences between An- 
tonius and Octavianus. It was with this view that 
the Senate abridged the period of her widowhood 
and of her mourning for her first husband, who 
had been dead little more than five months. An- 
tonius, however, was incapable of appreciating the 
excellence of her character, After her marriage 
she followed him to Athens, where she passed the 
winter with him (B.c.39), though keeping far aloof 
from the dissolute pleasures to which he abandon- 
ed himself. Without her interposition, civil war 
would even then have broken out between Octa- 
vianus and Antonius. By urgent prayers she ap- 
peased her husband, who was incensed against her 
brother for his suspicions, and then, disregarding 
the difficulties of the journey and her own preg- 
nancy, she went with his consent from Greece to 
Rome, and induced her brother to consent to an 
interview with Antonius, and to come to a recon- 
ciliation with him. When Antonius went to make 
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war against the 
Parthians, she ac- 
companied him to 
Corcyra, and at his 
order returned 
thence to remain 
with her brother. 
New quarrels arose 
between Octavia- 
nus and Antonius. 
To have a pretext 
for a rupture, the 
former ordered his 
sister to go to her 
husband, in the ex- 
pectation that he 
would send her 
back. This actual- 
ly happened. An- 
tonins was leading 
a life of pleasure with Cleopatra at Leucopolis, 
when letters from Octavia at Athens informed 
him that she would soon join him with money 
and troops. The prospect of this visit was so un- 
welcome to Cleopatra that she persisted in her 
entreaties until Antonius sent his wife an order 
to return. Even now, however, she endeavoured 
to pacify the rivals. Octavianus commanded her 
to leave the house of a husband who had treated 
her so insultingly; but, feeling her duties as a wife 
and a Roman, she begged him not, for the sake of 
a single woman, to destroy the peace of the world, 
and of two persons so dear to her, by the horrors 
of war. Octavianus granted her wish; she re- 
mained in the honse of Antonius, and occupied 
herself with educating, with equal care and ten- 
derness, the children she had borne him and those 
of his first wife Fulvia. This noble behaviour of 
hers increased the indignation of the Romans 
against Antonius. At last, when war broke out 
between Antonius and Octavianus, he divorced 
her, and ordered her to leave his mansion at 
Rome. She obeyed without complaint, and after 
his death reared the children he had had by Ful- 
via and Cleopatra. She died in B.c. 11. Her 
children numbered five—three by Marcellus and 
two by Antonius, the last being daughters. Her 
son, M. Marcellus, was adopted by Augustus, and 
was intended by him for his successor; but he 
died in B.c. 23. (See Marceyius.) Her elder 
daughter by Antonius was the grandmother of 
the emperor Nero, and the younger was the moth- 
er of the emperor Claudius and grandmothor of 
Caligula. 

(2) The daughter of the emperor Claudius, born 
A.D. 42. She was first betrothed by Claudius to 
L. Silanus, who put an end to his life, as Agrip- 
pina had destined Octavia to be the wife of her 
son, afterwards the emperor Nero. She was mar- 
ried to Nero in A.D. 53, but was soon deserted by 
her young and profligate husband for Poppaea Sa- 
bina. After living with the latter as his mistress 
for some time, he resolved to recognize her as his 
legal wife; and accordingly he divorced Octavia 
on the alleged ground of sterility, and then mar- 
ried Poppaea, A.D. 62. Shortly afterwards Octa- 
via was falsely accused of adultery, and was ban- 
ished to the little island of Pandataria, where she 
was put to death. Her untimely end excited gen- 
eral commiseration. Octavia is the heroine of a 
tragedy, found among the works of Seneca, but the 

36 


Octavia. 


(Porphyry Bust in the 
Louvre.) 
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author of which was more probably Curiatius Ma- 
ternus. 


Octavianus. See AUGUSTUS. 


Octavius. (1) Nupros, CN., Roman praetor B.c, 
168, and appointed to the command of the fleet 
against Perseus. He pursued this monarch, after 
his defeat by Aemilius Paulus, to the island of 
Samothrace, and there obtained his surrender. 
For this he was rewarded with a naval triumph. 
In B.c.165 he was consul with M. Torquatus. Hay- 
ing been sent, three years after this, into Syria, at 
the head of a deputation to act as guardians to 
the young king, Antiochus Eupator, he was assassi- 
nated by order, as was supposed, of Lysias, a rel- 
ative of the previous monarch, who claimed 
the regency during the minority of Antiochus. 
The arrogant and haughty conduct of Octavius 
appears to have hastened his fate. The Senate, 
however, erected a statue to his memory. (2) ON., 
was consul B.C. 87, along with Cinna. Being him- 
self attached to the party of Sulla, and having the 
support of the Senate, he drove his colleague out 
of the city. Marius, however, having returned this 
same year and re-entered Rome with Cinna, Octa- 
vius was put to death. (3) Gatus, the father of 
Augustus, was praetor B.C. 61, and distinguished 
himself by the correctness and justice of his de- 
cisions. After his praetorship he was appointed 
governor of Macedonia, and defeated the Ressi and 
other Thracian tribes, for which he received from 
his soldiers the title of Imperator. He died at 
Nola, on his return from his province. Octavius 
married Atia, the niece of Inlius Caesar, and had 
by this union Octavius (afterwards Augustus) and 
Octavia, the wife of Antonius. _ (4) The name of 
the emperor AUGUSTUS before his adoption by Iu- 
lius Caesar. See AUGUSTUS. 


October. See CALENDARIUM. 


October Equus. A Roman rite originally held 
in honour of Mars. On the Ides of October in each 
year there was held a race of two-horse chariots 
(bigae) in the Campus Martius, after which the off- 
horse of the winning chariot was sacrificed by the 
Flamen Martialis. The tail was cut off (Arnob. 
vii. 24), and taken to the Regia, while the blood 
from it was sprinkled on the hearth of Vesta. 
The inhabitants of the Via Sacra and the Subura 
had a rough-and-tumble fight for the possession 
of the head. This contest was symbolical of the 
rivalry between the two halves of the older city. 
See Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. 53; Burn, Rome 
and the Campagna, p. 38; and Marquardt, Staats- 
verwaltung, iii. 334 foll. 

Octodurus. Now Martigny; a town of the Ve- 
ragri in the country of the Helvetii. Here Galba, 
Caesar’s officer, was attacked by the Gauls and 
forced to retreat (Caes. B. G. iii. 1). 

Octogésa. A town of the Ilergetes in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, near the Iberus, probably south of 
the Sicoris (Caes. B, C. i. 61). 


Octoldéphus. 

Octophéron. A litter (lectica) carried by eight 
slaves. See LECTICA. 

Oculariarius. A dealer in artificial eyes. These 
were made of glass, silver, and even of precious 
stones; but were inserted not in human heads, 
but in the heads of statues (Inser. Grut. 645, 1; 
Fabretti, Inser. p. 641, no. 357). 


A town of Macedonia. 
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Ocularius. An oculist; a medical specialist 
who devoted himself to the treatment of the eyes 
(Scrib. Comp. 37; Cels. vi. 6,8). At Rome these 
practitioners were generally Greek, and appear 
not to have been numerous before the first century 
A.D. A number of seals belonging to these physi- 
cians have been found, and are described by Vil- 
lefosse Thédenat, Les Cachets d’Oculistes Romains 
(Paris, 1882). See also Grotefend, Die Stempel der 
Augenirzte (Hanover, 1867); and Fréhner in the 
Phil. Suppl. v. 87. 


Ocypété (Qkurérn). ‘The swift-footed.” 
of the Harpies. See HARPYIAE. 


Ocyrhoé (’Qxupdn). (1) A daughter of the Cen- 
taur Chiron, who possessed the gift of prophecy. 
She is said to have been changed into a mare. (2) 
A daughter of Oceanus and Tethys. 


Ode. See CARMEN. 


Odenathus. The ruler of Palmyra who checked 
the victorious career of the Persians after the de- 
feat and capture of Valerian, A.D, 260 (Procop. 
Pers. ii. 5). In return for these services, Gallienus 
bestowed upon Odenathus the title of Augustus. 
He was soon afterwards murdered, and was suc- 
ceeded by his wife Zenobia, 4.D. 266. See PAL- 
MYRA3 ZENOBIA. 


Odessus (’Odnoc0s). 


One 


the Pontus Euxinus. It was founded by the Mi- 
lesians, and carried on an extensive commerce. (2) 
A seaport in European Sarmatia, northeast of the 
modern Russian city of Odessa. 


Odéum. See THEATRUM. 


Odoacer, usually styled king of the Heruli, was 
the leader of the barbarians, who overthrew the 
Western Empire, a.D. 476. He took the title of 
King of Italy, and reigned till his power was over- 
thrown by Theodoric, king of the Goths. Odoa- 
cer was defeated in three decisive battles by Theo- 
doric (489-490), and then took refuge in Ravenna, 
where he was besieged for three years. He at last 
capitulated on condition that he and Theodoric 
should be joint kings of Italy; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by his rival. See Pro- 
cop. B. G.i.1; Iornand. De Reb. Goth. pp. 128-141 ; 
and Hodgkin, Italy and her Invaders (1880-95). 

Odrysae (‘Odpvcar). The most powerful peo- 
ple in Thrace, dwelling in the plain of the Hebrus, 
whose king, Sitalces, in the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, exercised dominion over almost the 


whole of Thrace. (See THRACcTA.) The poets often | 


use the adjective Odrysius in the general sense of 
Thracicus. 


Odysséa (Odvcceia). A town of Hispania Bae- 
tica, north of Abdera, and reported to have been 
founded by Odysseus (Strabo, pp. 149, 157). 

Odysseia (‘Odvccea). The Odyssey. See Ovys- 
SEUS; HOMERUS. 

Odysseus (Odvocevs; the Latin equivalent be- 
ing ULIXES; erroneously written ULyssms). King 
of Ithaca, son of Laértes and Anticlea, the daughter 
of Antolyeus. In post-Homeric legends he is called 
a son of Sisyphus, conceived by Anticlea before 
her marriage with Laértes. According to Homer, 
his name (‘the hater,” from ddvocouac) was given 
him by his grandfather Autolyé@us, because he him- 
self had so often cherished feelings of hatred dur- 
ing his life (Od. xix. 402). His wife Penelopé (or 
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Penelopea), daughter of Icarius (see PENELOPS ), 
is said by later legends to have been obtained for 
him by her uncle Tyndareos in gratitude for coun- 
sel given by him. (See TyNDAREOs.) When his 
son Telemachns was still an infant, Agamemnon 
and Menelaiis, as Homer tells us, prevailed on him 
to take part in the expedition against Troy. Their 
task was hard, as it had been predicted to him 
that it would be twenty years before he saw his 
wife and child again. Later writers relate that 
he was bound, as one of Helen’s suitors, to take 
part in the scheme, but tried to escape his obliga- 
tion by feigning madness, and among other acts 
yoked a horse and an ox to his plough and so 
ploughed a field. When, however, Palamedes, 
who, with Nestor aud Menelaiis, was desirous of 
taking him to Troy, proceeded to place Telemachus 
in the furrow, he betrayed himself, and had to ac- 
company them to the war. Odysseus led the troops 
of Ithaca and the surrounding islands to Troy in 
twelve vessels. In contrast to the later legend, 
which represents him as a cowardly, deceitful, and 
intriguing personage, he always appears in Ho- 
mer among the noblest and most respected of the 
heroes, and, on account of his good qualities, he is 
the declared favourite of Athené. He combines in 


| his person courage and determined perseverance 
(1) Now Varna; a Greek | 
town in Thracia (in the later Moesia Inferior), on | 


with prudence, ingenuity, canning, and eloquence. 
Accordingly, he is employed by preference as a ne- 
gotiator and a spy. Thus, after the disembarka- 
tion, he goes with Menelaiis into the enemy’s city 
to demand the surrender of Helen. Again, he is 
among those who are despatched by the Greeks 


| to reconcile with Agamemnon the enraged Achil- 
| les. 


With Diomedes, who delights in his com- 
pany, he captures the spy Dolon and surprises 
Rhesus; with the same hero he is said by later 


j legend to have stolen the Palladium from Troy. 


When Agamemnon faint-heartedly thinks of 
flight, he opposes this idea with the utmost deci- 
sion, Everywhere he avails himself of the right 
time and the right place, and, where courage and 
cunning are needed, is ever the foremost. Af- 
ter Achilles’ death, in the contest with Aiax, the 
son of Telamon, he received the hero’s arms as a 
recognition of his services, and by his ingenuity 
brought about the fall of Troy. Shortly before it, 
he stole into the city in the garb of a beggar, 
in order to reconnoitre everything there ; he then 
climbed with the others into the wooden horse, 
and contrived to control the impatient and the 
timid alike until the decisive moment. See Tro- 
JAN WAR. 

His adventures during the return from Troy 
and on his arrival in his native country form 
the contents of the Odyssey of Homer. Immedi- 
ately after the departure Odysseus was driven to 
the Thracian Ismarus, the city of the Cicones, 
and, though he plundered it, he lost in a surprise 
seventy-two of his companions. When he was de- 
sirous of rounding the promontory of Malea, the 
southeast point of the Peloponnesus, he was caught 
by the storm and carried in nine days to the coast 
of North Africa, on to the land of the Lotophagi 
(lotus-eaters), whence he had to drag his com- 
panions by force to prevent their forgetting their 
homes for love of the lotus-food. Thence the voy- 
age passed into the legendary world of the West- 
ern Sea, then little known to the Greeks. Odys- 
seus came first to the country of the Cyclopes 
(q. V.), Where, with twelve of his comrades, he was 
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Odysseus offering wine to the Cyclops. 
Rome.) 


(Vatican Museum, 


shut up in a cavern by Polyphemus. The mon- 
ster had already devoured half of Odysseus’s com- 
panions before the latter intoxicated him, deprived 
him of his one eye, and by his cunning escaped 
with his comrades. From this time the anger of 
Poseidon, on whom Polyphemus called for re- 
venge, pursued him and kept him far from his 
country. On the island of Aeolus, the Keeper of 
the Winds (q. v.), he found hospitable entertain- 
ment, and received on his departure a leathern bag, 
in which were enclosed all the winds except the 
western. The latter would have carried him in 
nine days to the coast of Ithaca; but, while Odys- 
seus was resting, his comrades opened the bag, 
which they imagined to contain treasure, and the 
winds thus released carried them back to Aeolus. 
He ordered them off from his island, regarding 
them as enemies of the gods. On coming to Tele- 
pylus, the city of Lamus, King Antiphates and his 
Laestrygones, cannibals of immense stature, shat- 
tered eleven of their vessels, and the twelfth was 
saved only by Odysseus’s wariness. On the island 
of Aeaea the sorceress Circé turned part of his crew 
into swine, but with the help of 
Hermes, who gave him an antidote 
against her charms, he compelled 
her to restore them to their hu- 
man shape, and spent a whole 
year with her in pleasure and en- 
joyment. When his companions 
urged him to return home, Circé 
bade him first sail towards the 
farthest west, to the entrance into 
the lower world on the farther 
bank of Oceanus, and there ques- 
tion the shade of the seer Tire- 
sias concerning his return. (See 
Hapes.) From the latter he learned / 
that it was the malice of Poseidon 
that prevented his return, but that 
nevertheless he would attain his 
object if his comrades spared the 
cattle of Helios on the island of 
Thrinacia; otherwise, it would be 
only after a long time, deprived 
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of all his comrades and on a foreign ship, that he 
would reach his home. Odysseus next returned to 
the isle of Cireé and set out-on his homeward voy- 
age, supplied by her with valuable directions and a 
favouring wind. Passing the isles of the Sirens, who 
tried to lure his vessel upon the rocks by their sweet 
songs, but whom Odysseus resisted by filling his 
sailors’ ears with wax and lashing himself to the 
mast, and sailing through Scylla and Charybdis 
(q. V.), he reached the island of Thrinacia, where he 
was compelled to land by his comrades. They were 
there detained for a month by contrary winds; at 
length his comrades, overcome by hunger, in spite 
of the oath they had sworn to him, slaughtered, 
during his absence, the finest of the cattle of He- 
lios. Scarcely were they once more at sea, when 
a terrible storm broke forth, and Zeus split the 
ship in twain with a flash of lightning, as a pen- 
alty for the offence. All perished except Odys- 
| seus, who clung to the mast and keel, and was 
carried back by the waves to Scylla and Charyb- 
| dis, and after nine days reached the island of Ogy- 
gia, the abode of the nymph Calypso, daughter of 
Atlas. For seven years he dwelt here with the 
nymph, who promised him immortality and eter- 
nal youth, if he would consent to remain with 
her and be her husband. But the yearning for 
his wife and home made him proof against her 
snares. All the day long‘he sat on the shore gaz- 
ing through his tears across the broad sea; anx- 
ious to catch a glimpse, were it only of the ris- 
ing smoke of his home, and thereafter die. So his 
protectress, Athené, during Poseidon’s absence, pre- 
vailed on Zeus, in an assembly of the gods, to de- 
cree his return, and to send Hermes to order Ca- 
lypso to release him. Borne on-a raft of his own 
building, he came in eighteen days near to Sche- 
ria, the island of the Phaeacians, when Poseidon 
caught sight of him and shattered his raft in 
pieces. However, with the aid of the veil of Ino 
Leucothea (q. v.), he reached land in safety, and 
met with Nausicaa, the king’s daughter, who con- 
ducted him into the Phaeacian city before her par- 
ents Alcinoiis (q. v.) and Areté. He received the 
most hospitable treatment, and was then brought 
by the Phaeacians loaded with presents on board 
one of their marvellous vessels to his own country, 
which he reached after twenty years’ absence, 
while asleep. He arrived just in time to ward off 


(Vase in British Museum.) 
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the disaster that was threatening his house. Af- 
ter his mother Anticlea had died of grief for her 
son, and old Laértes had retired to his country 
estate in mourning, more than a hundred noble 
youths of Ithaca and the surrounding isles had 
appeared as suitors for the hand of the fair and 
chaste Penelopé, had persecuted Telemachus, who 
was now growing up to manhood, and were wast- 
ing the substance of the absent Odysseus. Penel- 
opé had demanded a respite from making her de- 
cision until she had finished weaving a shroud 
intended for her father-in-law, and every night un- 
ravelled the work of the day. In the fourth year 
one of her attendants betrayed the secret ; she had 
to complete the garment, and when urged to make 
her decision promised to choose the man who 
should win in a shooting-match with Odysseus’s 
bow, hoping that none of the wooers would be 
able even so much as to bend it. Just before the 
day of trial, Odysseus landed on the island dis- 
guised by Athené as a beggar. He betook him- 


Odysseus and Penelopé. 


(Pompeian Painting.) 


self to the honest swineherd Eumaeus, one of the 
few retainers who had remained true to him, who 
received his master, whom he failed to recognize, 
in an hospitable manner. ‘To the same spot Athené 
brought Telemachus, who had returned in safety, 
in spite of the plots of the suitors, from a jour- 
ney to Nestor at Pylus, and to Menelaiis and Helen 
in Sparta. Hereupon Odysseus made himself 
known, and, together with his son and retainer, 
concerted his plan of revenge. In the shape of a 
beggar he betook himself to the house, where he 
manfully controlled his anger at the arrogance of 
the suitors which was displayed towards himself, 
and his emotion on meeting Penelope. Next day 
the shooting-match took place. This involved 
shooting through the handles of twelve axes with 
the bow of Eurytus (q. v.), which the latter’s son 
Iphitus had once presented to the young Odysse- 
us. None of the suitors could bend the bow, and 
so Odysseus took hold of it, and bent it in an in- 
stant, thus achieving the master-shot. Supported 
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by Telemachus, Eumaeus, and the herdsman Phi- 
loetius, and with the aiding presence of Athené, 
he shot first the insolent Antinoiis, and then the 
other suitors. He next made himself known to 
Penelopé, who had meanwhile fallen into a deep 
sleep, and visited his aged father. In the meantime 
the relatives of the murdered suitors had taken 
up arms, but Athené, in the form of Mentor (q. v.), 
brought about a reconciliation. The only hint of 
Odysseus’s end in Homer is in the prophecy of Ti- 
resias—that in a calm old age a peaceful death 
will come upon him from the sea. 

In later poetry Telegonus, the son of Odysseus 
by Circé, is sent forth by his mother to seek out 
his father. He lands at Ithaca, and plunders the 
island. Odysseus proceeds to meet him, is wound- 
ed by him with a poisonous sting-ray, given by 
Circé to her son as a spear-point, and dies a pain. 
ful death, which thus comes “from the sea.” On 
Telegonus discovering that he had killed his fa- 
ther, he carried the dead body home with him, to- 
gether with Penelopé and Telemachus, and there 
the latter lived a life of immortality, Telemachus 
becoming husband of Circé, and Telegonus of 
Penelopé. Besides Telegonus, the legend told of 
two sons of Odysseus by Circe, named Agrius and 
Latinus, who were said to have reigned over the 
Etruscans. Telegonus, in particular, was regard- 
ed by the Romans as the founder of Tusculum 
(Ovid, Fasti, iii. 92) and Praenesté (Hor. Od. iii. 
29, 8). In later times the adventures of Odysse- 
us were transferred, as a whole, to the coast of 
Italy: the promontory of Circeii was regarded as 
the abode of Circé, and Formiae as the city of the 
Laestrygones. Near Surrentum was found the 
island of the Sirens; near Cape Lacinium that of 
Calypso, while near to Sicily were the isle of Aeo- 
lus, Scylla, and Charybdis, and, on the Sicilian 
shore, the Cyclopes. Odysseus is generally repre- 
sented as a bearded man, wearing a semi-oval cap 
like that of a Greek sailor, as in the first illustra- 
tion. See HoMERUus. 

Oea. (1) (Ea). A city on the northern coast 
of Africa with a mixed population of Libyans and 
Sicilians. Under the Romans it was a colony with 
the name ‘Aelia Augusta Felix (Tac. Hist. iv. 50). 
It is perhaps the same as the modern Tripoli. (2) 
(Oia). A town in the island of Aegina. 

Oeagrus or Oeager (Oiaypos). King of Thrace 
and father of Orpheus and Linus. Hence Oea- 
grius is used by the poets as equivalent to Thra- 
cicus. 

Oeanthé (Olav@n) or Oeanthia (Olav@eia). A 
town of the Locri Ozolae, near the entrance of the 
Crissaean Gulf. 

Oeax (Oia€). A son of Nauplius and Clymené, 
and brother of Palamedes and Nausimedon (Apol- 
lod. ii. 1). See PALAMEDES. 


Oebalus (Oi8ados). (1) King of Sparta and fa- 
ther of Tyndareos. The patronymics Oebalides, 
Oebalis, and the adjective Oebalius are not only 
applied to his descendants, but to the Spartans 
generally. Hence Tarentum is termed Oebalia 
arx, because it was founded by the Lacedaemoni- 
ans; and since the Sabines were, according to one 
tradition, a Lacedaemonian colony, we find the 
Sabine king Titus Tatius called Oebalius Titus 
and the Sabine women, Oebalides matres. (2) Son 
of Telon by a nymph of the stream Sebethus, near 
Naples. He ruled in Campania, 
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Oechalia (Oiyadia). (1) A town in Thessaly, on 
the Peneus, near Tricca. (2) A town in Messenia, 
on the frontier of Arcadia. (3) A town of Euboea, 
in the district Eretria. The ancients were divid- 
ed in opinion as to which of these places was the 
residence of Eurytus, whom Heracles defeated and 
slew. The original legend probably belonged to 
the Thessalian Oechalia, and was thence trans- 
ferred to the other towns. 


Oecus (oikos). (1) A house. (See Domus.) (2) 
A special apartment in a house resembling the 
atrium, but having no compluvium, being wholly 
roofed over. It was frequently used as a dining- 
hall, and was of four kinds: (a) the oecus tetrasty- 
lus with four columns; (b) oecus Corinthius with 
a vaulted roof, supported upon columns at a cer- 
tain distance from the side-walls ; (¢) oecus Aegyp- 
tius, a more magnificent apartment than the last, 
having its roof supported by a double row of col- 
umns like a basilica (q. v.) ; (@) oecus Cyzicenus, on 
which see Domus, p. 546. 


Oedipus (Oidirovs). The son of Laius, king of 
Thebes, and of Iocasta (called in the Odyssey Epi- 
easté), the daughter of Menoeceus. An oracle had 
warned Laius against having children, declaring 
that he would meet his death by means of his off- 
spring; and the monarch accordingly practised con- 
tinence until, after some lapse of time, having in- 
dulged in festivity, he forgot the injunction of the 
god, and Iocasta gave birth to ason. The father 
immediately delivered the child to his herdsman to 
expose ou Mount Cithaeron. The herdsman, moved 
to compassion, according to one account (Soph. 
Oed. Tyr. 1038), gave the babe to a neat-herd be- 
longing to Polybus, king of Corinth; or, as others 
say (Eurip. Phoeniss. 28), the neat-herds of Poly- 
bus found the infant after it had been exposed, 
and brought it to Periboea, the wife of Polybus, 
who, being childless, reared it as her own, and 
named it Oedipus, on account of its swollen feet 
(from oidé, “to swell,” and movs, “a foot”); for 


Laius, previous to its exposure, had pierced its an- | 
kles, and had inserted through the wound a leath- 


ern thong. The foundling Oedipus was brought 
up by Polybus as his heir. Happening to be re- 
proached by some one at a banquet with being a 
supposititious child, he besought Periboea to in- 
form him of the truth; but, unable to get any sat- 


isfaction from her, he went to De]phi and consult- | 
The god directed him to shun his | 


ed the oracle. 
native country, or else he would be the slayer of 
his father and the sharer of his mother’s bed. 
He therefore resolved never to return to Corinth, 
where so much crime, as he thought, awaited him, 
and he took his road through Phocis. 
happened that Laius, at this same time, was on 
his way to Delphi, for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether the child which had been exposed had 
perished or not. He was in a chariot, accom- 
panied by his herald Polyphontes ; a few attend- 
auts came after. The father and son, total stran- 
gers to each other, met in a narrow road in Phocis. 
Oedipus was ordered to make way, and, on his 
disregarding the command, the charioteer endeay- 
oured to crowd him out of the path. A contest 
thereupon ensued, and both Laius and the chariot- 
eer, together with all the attendants except one, 
who fled, were slain by the hand of Oedipus. ‘ 
Immediately after the death of Laius, Heré, al- 
ways hostile to the city of Bacchus, sent a mon- 
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OEDIPUS 


| Ster named the Sphinx to ravage the territory of 
Thebes. It had the face of a woman, the breast, 
feet, and tail of a lion, and the wings of a bird. 
This monster had been taught riddles by the 
Muses, and she sat on the Phicean Hill, and pro- 
pounded one to the Thebans. It was this: “What 
is that which has one voice, is four-footed, two- 
footed, and at last three-footed?” or, as others 
give it, “ What animal is that which goes on four 
feet in the morning, on two at noon, and on three 
at evening?” The oracle told the Thebans that 
they would not be delivered from her until they 
had solved her riddle. They often met to try 
their skill; and when they had failed, the Sphinx 
always carried off and devoured one of their num- 
ber. At length Haemon, son of Creon, having be- 
come her victim, the father offered by public proe- 
lamation the throne, to which he had succeeded 
on the death of Laius, and the hand of his sister 
Iocasta, to whoever should solve the riddle of the 
Sphinx. Oedipus, who was then at Thebes, hear- 
ing this, came forward and answered the Sphinx 
that it was Man, who, when an infant, creeps on 
all fours; when he has attained to manhood, goes 
on two feet; and when old, uses a staff, a third 
foot. The Sphinx thereupon flung herself down 
_to the earth and perished; and Oedipus now un- 
| knowingly accomplished the remainder of the ora- 
cle. He had by his mother two sons, Eteocles and 
| Polynices, and two daughters, Antigoné and Is- 
| mené, 

After some years Thebes was afflicted with fam- 
ine and pestilence; and the oracle being consult- 
/ed, ordered the land to be purified of the blood 

which defiled it. Inquiry was set on foot after 
the murder of Laius, and a variety of concurring 
circumstances brought the guilt home to Oedipus. 
Iocasta, on the discovery being made, hung her- 
self, and her unhappy son and husband, in his 
grief and despair, put out his eyes. He was 
banished from Thebes; and, accompanied by his 


Oedipus and the Sphinx. (Fragment of an archaic Greek 
Vase found at Daphnae.) 


daughters, who faithfully adhered to him, he 
came, after a tedious period of miserable wander- 
ing, to the grove of the Eumenides at Colonus, a 
| village not far from Athens, and there found the 
termination of his wretched life, having mysteri- 
| ously disappeared from mortal view, and been re- 
| ceived into the bosom of the earth, the secret of 
his death and burial being known to Theseus only. 
The history of his sons will be found under the 
articles ETEOCLES ; POLYNICES. 


OENEUS 


Such is the form in which the history of Oedi- 
pus has been transmitted to us by the Attic 
dramatists. We will now consider its most an- 
cient shape. The hero of the Odyssey says: “I 
saw (in Erebus) the mother of Oedipodes, the fair 
Epicasta, who, in her ignorance, did an awful 
deed, marrying her own son; and he marvied, hav- 
ing slain his own father, and immediately the gods 
made this known unto men. Now he ruled over 
the Cadmaeans in desirable Thebes, suffering woes 
through the pernicious councils of the gods; but 
she, oppressed with grief, went to the abode of 
Aides, the strong gate-keeper, having fastened a 
long halter to the lofty roof, and left to him many 
woes, such as the avenging furies of a mother pro- 
duce” (Od. xi. 271 foll.). In the Iliad (xxiii. 679) 
the funeral games are mentioned which were cele- 
brated at Thebes in honour of the “ fallen Oedipo- 
des.” Hesiod (Op. et D. 162) speaks of the heroes | 
who fell fighting at the seven-gated Thebes, on ac- 
count of the sheep of Oedipodes. It would also 
seem that, according to the above passage of the | 
Odyssey and to the epic poem, the Oedipodea (Pau- | 
san. ix. 5, 11), Epicasta had not any children by | 


her son; Eurygenia, the daughter of Hyperphas, 7" 820). (2) A wine-jug. 


being the mother of his well-known offspring. | 
According to the cyclic Thebais, the fatal curse of 
Oedipus on his sons had the following origin: Po- 
lynices placed before his father a silver table which 
had belonged to Cadmus, and filled a golden cup 
with wine for him; but when Oedipus perceived 
the heir-looms of his family thus set before him, 
he raised his hands and prayed that his sons might 
never divide their inheritance peaceably, but ever 
be at strife. Elsewhere (ap. Schol. ad Soph. Oed. 
Col. 1440) the Thebais said that his sons, having 
sent him the Join, instead of the shoulder, of the 
victim, he flung it to the ground, and prayed that 
they might fall by each other’s hands. 

The story of Oedipus forms the subject of two 
plays of Sophocles, the Oedipus Tyrannus and the 
Oedipus Coleneus ; and was also taken by Aeschylus 
as the subject of a trilogy, of which only the third 
play, the Seven against Thebes, remains. Seneca 
also wrote a Latin tragedy, the Oedipus, follow- 
ing the first play of Sophocles with considerable 
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| to the Peloponnesus; and then, giving the throne 
of Calydon to Andraemon, son-in-law of Oeneus, 
| who was himself now too old to reign, led the lat- 
ter with him to Argolis. Oeneus was afterwards 
| slain by the two sons of Agrius, who had fled into 
|the Peloponnesus. Diomedes buried him in Argo- 
‘lis, on the spot where the city of Oenoé, called af- 
ter Oeneus, was subsequently erected. Oeneus is 
| said to have been the first that received the vine 
from Bacchus. The god taught him how to culti- 
vate it, and the juice of the grape was called after 
| his name (oivos, ‘‘ wine”) (Apollod. i. 8; Hyg. Fab. 
129). 

Oeniddae (Oimada). A town of Acarnania, near 
'the mouth of the Acheloiis, and surrounded by 
marshes, The fortress Nesus or Nasus, belonging 
|to the territory of Oeniadae, was situated in a 
| small lake near Oeniadae. (Diod. xviii. 8). 


Oenides. A patronymic from Oeneus, and hence 
given to Meleager, son of Oeneus, and Diomedes, 
grandson of Oeneus. 

Oenochoé (oivoxyon). (1) A vessel or ladle for dis- 
tributing wine from the bowl to the cups (Eurip, 


See VAs. 


fidelity. In French, Corneille and Voltaire, and 
in English, Dryden, have also treated the same 
theme dramatically. See ANTIGON®, CREON; | 
SEVEN AGAINST THEBES; and also AKSCHYLUS; 
SOPHOCLES. 

Oeneus (Oivev’s). A king of Calydon in Aetolia, 
son of Portheus or of Porthaon. He married Al- 
thaea, the daughter of Thestius, by whom he had, 
among other children, Meleager and Deianira., Af- 


(Schliemann. ) 


Oenochoés 


Oenochoé (oivoxen). A female cup-bearer. 


Oenoé (Oivdn). (1) A deme of Attica belonging 
to the tribe Hippothodntis, near the frontier of 
Boeotia (Herod, v.74). (2) A deme of Attica, near 

| Marathon, belonging to the tribe Aeantis. (3) A 


ter Althaea’s death, he married Periboea or Mela- | town of Argolis, west of Argos. Here the Argives 


nippé, the daughter of Hipponoiis, by whom he 
became the father of Tydeus, though others made | 
Tydeus his son by his own daughter Gorgé. In 
a sacrifice which Oeneus made to all the gods, 
upon reaping the rich produce of his fields, he for-_ 
got Artemis, and the goddess, to revenge this neg- | 
lect, sent a wild boar to lay waste the territory of | 
Calydon. The animal was at last killed, by Me-. 


and Athenians defeated the Lacedaemonians, B.c. 


388. (4) A town of Elis. (5) A town in the island 
of Iearia. (6) A fortress of the Corinthians on the 
Gulf of Corinth. 


Oenomaiis (Oivduaos). (1) King of Pisain Elis,son 
of Ares and father of Hippodamia. An oracle had 
warned him that he should perish by the hands of 
his son-in-law ; and as his horses were swifter than 


leager and the neighbouring princes of Greece, in| those of any other mortal, he declared that all who 


a celebrated chase known by the name of the chase 
of the Calydonian boar. (See MELEAGER.) After 
the death of Meleager, Oeneus was dethroned and 
imprisoned by the sons of his brother Agrius. Dio- 
medes, having come secretly from the city of Argos, 
slew all the sons of Agrius but two, who escaped 


-came forward as suitors for Hippodamia’s hand 
should contend with him in a chariot-race, that 
| whoever conquered should receive her, and that 
whoever was conquered should suffer death. The 
race-course extended from Pisa to the altar of Po- 
seidon, on the Corinthian Isthmus. The snitor 


OENONE 

started with Hippodamia in a chariot, and Oeno- 
maiis then hastened with his swift horses after 
the lovers. He had overtaken and slain many a 
suitor, when Pelops, the son of Tantalus, came to 
Pisa. Pelops bribed Myrtilus, the charioteer of 
Oenomaiis, to take out the linch-pins from the 
wheels of his master’s chariot, and Pelops received 
from Poseidon a golden chariot and horses of great 
swiftness. In the race which followed, the chariot 
of Oenomaiis broke down, and he fell out and was 
killed. 
the kingdom of Pisa. 

There are some variations in this story, such as 
that Oenomaiis was himself in love with his own 
daughter, and for this reason slew her lovers. 
Myrtilus also is said to have loved Hippodamia, 
and as she favoured the suit of Pelops, she per- 
suaded Myrtilus to take the linch-pins out of the 
wheels of her father’s chariot. As Oenomaiis was 
breathing his last, he pronounced a curse upon 
Myrtilus. 
Pelops refused to give to Myrtilus the reward he 
had promised, or else because Myrtilus had at- 
tempted to dishononr Hippodamia, Pelops thrust 
him down from Cape Geraestus. 
dying, likewise pronounced a curse upon Pelops, 
which was the cause of all the calamities that af- 
terwards befell his house. (See PELops.) The 
tomb of Oenomaiis was shown on the river Cla- 
deus, in Elis. His house was destroyed by light- 
ning, and only one pillar of it remained standing. 
(2) Of Gadara, a Cynic philosopher, who flourished 
in the reign of Hadrian, or somewhat later. He 
wrote a work to expose the oracles, of which con- 
siderable fragments are preserved by Eusebius 
{(Praep. Ev. v. 18; vi. 7): 

OenGné (Oivevn). A nymph of Mount Ida, 
daughter of the river Cebrennus in Phrygia. Paris, 
when a shepherd on Mount Ida, and before he was 
discovered to be a son of Priam, had united him- 
self in marriage with Oenoné; and as she had 
received from Apollo the gift of prophecy, she 
warned her husband against the consequences of 
his yoyage to Greece. She at the same time told 
him to come to her if ever he was wounded, as she 
alone could cure him. Paris came to her, accord- 
ingly, when he had been wounded by one of the 
arrows of Philoctetes, but Oenoné, offended at his 
desertion of her, refused to aid him, and he died 
on his return to lium. Repenting of her cruelty, 
‘Oenoné hastened to his relief; but, coming too 
late, she threw herself on his funeral pile and 
perished (Apollod. iii. 12,6). The story of Oenoné 
is the subject of an exquisite poem by Lord 
‘Tennyson. See Paris. 

Oenodné or Oenopia. The early name of the isl- 
and of Aegina (q. v.). 

Oenophorum (oividopov). A vessel for holding 
wine. It had two handles, and was larger than a 
mere drinking-cup (Juv, vi. 425). 

Oenoph¥ta (ra Oivddura). A town in Boeotia, 
on the left bank of the Asopus, memorable for the 
victory gained here by the Athenians over the 
Boeotians, B.C, 456 (Thue. i. 1083 iv. 95). 

Oenopia. The ancient name of Aegina (q. v.). 

Oenopides (Oilvoridns). An astronomer and 
mathematician of Chios, who obtained from the 
Egyptian priests a knowledge of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, of which he subsequently claimed to 


Thus Pelops obtained Hippodamia and | 


This curse had its desired effect, for as | 


Myrtilus, while | 
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be the discoverer. He fixed the length of the solar 
year at 365 days, less nine hours. To him are 
ascribed the demonstrations of the twelfth and 
twenty-third propositions in Euclid, and the quad- 
rature of the meniscus. He flourished in the fifth 
century B.C. (Diod. i. 98; Ael. V. H.x.7). 


Oenopion (Oivoriwy). Son of Dionysus and hus- 
band of the nymph Helicé, and father of Meropé, 
with whom the giant Orion fell inlove. See ORION. 


Oenopolium (oivora)toy ). 
CAUPONA; POPINA. 


Oenotri (Oivwrpoi). See OENoTRIA. 


Oenotria (Olvwrpia). A name derived from the 
ancient race of the Oenotri, and in early use among 
the Greeks, to designate a portion of the south- 
eastern coast of Italy. The name is derived by 
some from oivos, “ wine,” and they maintain that 
the early Greeks called the country Oenotria, or 
“the wine-land,” from the number of vines they 
found growing there when they first became ac- 
quainted with the region. With the poets of a 
later age it is a general appellation for all Italy. 
The Oenotri, as they were called, appear to have 
been spread over a large portion of Southern Italy. 
See Ivara. 

Oenotrides (Oiverpides vjco). Two small isl- 
ands in the Tyrrhenian Sea, off the coast of Lu- 
cania, and opposite the town of Elea or Velia and 
the mouth of the Helos (Pliny, H. N. iii. 85). 


Oendtrus (OWerpos). A son of Lyeaon. He 
was fabled to have passed with a body of follow- 
ers from Arcadia into Southern Italy, and to have 
given the name of Oenotria to that part of the 
country where he settled (Verg. den. i.532). But 
see OENOTRIA. : 


Oenus (Oivois). (1) A town of Laconia, supposed 
to have been situated on the river of the same 
name flowing near Sellasia (Livy, xxxiv. 28). (2) 
Or AENUS, a river of Germany, separating Nori- 
cum from Vindelicia, and falling into the Danube 
at Boiodurum (Passau). It is now the Inn, 


Oentsae (Oivodca) or Oenussae (Oivotccat). 
(1) Small islands in the Aegean Sea, between Chios 
and the mainland, now Egonuses (Herod. i. 165). 
(2) Small islands off the coast of Messenia, and 
nearly facing the city of Methoné. They are two 
in number, and are now called Sapienza and Ca- 
brera, 

Oednus (Olwvds). The son of Licymnius of 
Midea in Argolis, the first victor at Olympia in 
the foot-race. He was killed at Sparta by Hippo- 
coon, and avenged by his kinsman Heracles (Pausan. 
iii. 15). 

Oestrus. (oicrpos). A gad-tly; especially the 
one that tormented Io. See Io. 

Oeta or Oeté (Oirn). Now Katavothra; arugged 
pile of mountains in the south of Thessaly, an east- 
ern branch of Mount Pindus, extending along the 
southern bank of the Sperchius to the Maliac Gulf 
at Thermopylae, thus forming the northern barrier 
of Greece proper. Respecting the pass of Mount 
Oeta, see THERMOPYLAE. Oeta was celebrated in 
mythology as the mountain on which Heracles 
burned himself to death. From this range, the 
sonthern part of Thessaly was called OETAEA (Oi- 
Taia). 

Oet¥lus (Oirvdos), also Tylus (TvAos). An an- 
cient town in Laconia on the Messenian Gulf. 


A wine-shop. See 


OFELLA 


Ofella, Q. Lucretius. A Roman who originally 
belonged to the Marian party, but deserted to 
Sulla, who appointed him to the command of the 
army employed in the blockade of Praenesté, B.C. 
82. Ofella became a candidate for the consulship 
in the following year, although he had not yet 
been either quaestor or praetor, thus acting in de- 
fiance of one of Sulla’s laws. He was in conse- 
quence put to death by Sulla’s orders (Plut. Sulla, 
29, 33; Vell. Pat. ii. 27). 

Offendix. The string used in fastening the 
apex, or priestly cap. See APEX. 


Officina (épyacrjpuov). A manufactory or work- 
shop where things were made, as contrasted with 
taberna, the place where they were sold ; and with 
apotheca, where they were stored. 


Ofilius. A Roman jurist and friend of Caesar 
and Cicero. His works are often cited in the 
Digest. 

Oglasa. Now Monte Cristo; a small island off 


the coast of Etruria (Pliny, H. N. iii. 80). 

Ogyges (Qyvyns) or Ogygus. Son of Boeotus, 
and the first ruler of Thebes, which was called 
after him OGyera. In his reign a great deluge is 
said to have occurred. The name of Ogyges is 
also connected with Attic story, for in Attica an 
Ogygian flood is likewise mentioned. He was 
said-to be the father of the Athenian hero Eleusis. 
From Ogyges the Thebans are called by the poets 
Ogygidae, and Ogygius is used in the sense of 
Theban. 

Ogygia (‘Qyvyia). The mythical island inhab- 
ited by the enchantress Calypso (q. v.), placed by 
Homer as lying in the very centre of the sea, away 
from all lands (Od. i. 503 v. 55, ete.) 

Ogygus. See OGYGES. 

Oicles (’OicAns) or Oicleus (’OikAevs). The son 
of Antiphates, grandson of Melampus and father 
of Amphiaraiis, of Argos. He is also called a son 
of Amphiaraitis, or a son of Mantius, the brother of 
Antiphates. Oicles accompanied Heracles on his 
expedition against Laomedon of Troy, and was 
there slain in battle. According to other tradi- 
tions, he returned home from the expedition, and 
dwelt in Arcadia, where he was visited by his 
grandson Alecmaeon, and where his tomb was 
shown. 

Oikias Diké (oikias Sikn). An action to recover 
a house (Att. Proc. ed. Lips. p. 674). 

Oil. See OLEUM. 

Oileus (’Oidevs). The son ot Hodoedoeus and 
Laonomé, grandson of Cynus, and great-grandson 
of Opus, was a king of the Locrians, and married 
to Eriopis, by whom he became the father of Aiax, 
who is hence called Oilides, Oiliades, and Aiax 
Oilei. Oileus was also the father of Medon by 
Rhené. He is mentioned among the Argonauts. 


Oinos (oivos). See Vinum. 
Ointment. See UNGUENTUM. 


Olba or Olbé ("OABy). A city of Cilicia said to 
be founded by Aiax, son of Teucer. In later times 
it was called OROPI. 


Olbia (‘OABia). (1) Now Eoubes near Hyeres; 
a colony of Massilia (Marseilles), on a hill called 
Olbianus, east of Telo Martius (Toulon). (2) A city 
near the northern end of the eastern side of the isl- 
and of Sardinia, with the only good harbour on this 
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coast; and therefore the usual landing-place for 
persons coming from Rome. It is now Terra 
Nuova. (3) See BORYSTHENES. 


Olc&des. A people in Hispania Tarraconeusis, 
near the sources of the Anas, in a part of the coun- 
try afterwards inhabited by the Oretani. Their 
chief town was Althaea (Livy, xxi. 5). 

Olcinium. Now Dulcigno; a town on the coast 
of Illyria. 

Olea. See OLEUM. 

Olearus. See OLIARUS. 

Olen (’QAjv). A mythical poet of Lycia belong- 
ing to early Greek times, standing in connection 
with the worship of Apollo in Delos and represent- 
ed as having composed the first hymns for the De- 
lians. The legend which was especially attributed 
to him was that of Apollo’s sojourn among the 
Hyperboreans (Herod. iv. 35; Pausan. i. 18,5; il. 
13, 3). 

Olénus ("Odevos). The husband of Lethaea, 
and changed with her into a stone. He was, the 
father of the nymphs Aegé and Helicé, who reared 
the youthful Zeus. 

Olénus ("Qd«vos). (1) A town in Aetolia, near 
New Pleuron, destroyed by the Aetolians at an 
early period. (2) A town in Achaia, between 
Patrae and Dyme. The goat Amalthaea, which 
suckled the infant Zeus, is called Olenia capella 
by the poets, either because the goat was supposed 
to have been born near the town of Olenus, and to 
have been subsequently transferred to Crete, or 
because the nymph Amalthaea, to whom the goat 
belonged, was the daughter of Olenus. 


Oleum (€Aaov). Oil; asubstance very extensive- 
ly used in ancient times. Apart from its employ- 
ment as an article of food and for burning in lamps, 
it served to anoint the body after the bath and in 
the palaestra. The oii most used was that obtained 
by means of olive-presses from the olive-tree (€Aaa, ~ 
é\aia), Which seems to have been transplanted 
from Syria to Greece and thence to Italy. The 
best olive-oil produced among the Greek States was 
that of Attica; here the olive-tree was considered 
a gift of the national goddess Athené, who, by 
means of it, had obtained the victory in her con- 
test with Poseidon for the possession of the coun- 
try. Here, also, the olive-tree was under the spe- 
cial protection of the State; no one was allowed 
to cut down olive-trees on his own plot of land, 
except for specified purposes, and then only a 
specified number. Moreover, many olive - trees 
standing on private ground were regarded as the 
property of the goddess of the State, and it was 
therefore forbidden, on pain of death, to cut them 
down. They were under the special control of the 
Areopagus, which had them inspected from time 
to time by certain officials, and they were farmed 
out by the State (Lysias, Or.ix.). Part of the oil 
thus obtained had to be sold by the farmer to the 
State at a fixed price; this was only used for fes- 
tive purposes, especially to be distributed in prizes 
to the victors in the Panathenaic contests (Pindar, 
Nem. x. 35). 

In Italy the olive-tree, which spread thence to 
France and Spain, grew so well that the Italian 
oil, especially from the neighbourhood of the 
South Italian cities Venafrum and Tarentum, and 
that from the Sabine country (hence baca Sabella), 
was considered the finest in the world, and so met 


OLIARUS 


with a ready sale abroad. The best kind was con- 
sidered to be oil from unripe olives, especially the 
first from the press (Pliny, H. N. xv. 1-34). See 
Bliimner, Technologie, i. 348 foll. 

For the preparation and use of fragrant oils and 
perfumes, see UNGUENTUM. 

Olidrus (‘OXiapos) or Oledrus (’QXéapos). A 
small island in the Aegaean Sea; one of the Cy- 
clades west of Paros. 


Oligarchia (oAryapyia, “the rule of the few”). 
A name given in Greek writers to that form of con- 
stitution where a portion of the community, privi- 
leged either by reason of nobility of birth or by 
wealth, are exclusively, or at least in preference 
to others, in possession of power. The former case 
is an example of an absolute despotism ; the latter 
resulted where the magistracies, though filled ex- 
elusively from the privileged classes, nevertheless 
depended on popular election; or where the mass of 
the people possessed a share in deliberation or in the 
drawing up of decrees, while to the privileged body 
was reserved the right of making proposals, con- 
voking and presiding over the assemblies, and rat- 
ifying the decrees. See Polyb. vi.4; Aristot. Pol. 
iv.4; Wachsmuth, Hellenische Alterthumskunde; and | 
Whibley, Greek Oligarchies (N. Y. 1896). 

Olisipo. Now Lisbon. A town in Lusitania, 
near the mouth of the Tagus. It was famous in 
antiquity for its fine horses. The name is some- 
times written Unyssipo (Mela, iii. 1,6), from a 
belief that it was founded by Ulysses. 

Oliva (€Aaia). The olive. See OLEUM. 


Olla, and (anciently) Aula (yi7pa). A jar or, 
pot of earthenware (rarely of metal) with a flat 
bottom, a wide month, with 
a lid, used by the ancients 
for a variety of purposes: 
(1) for cooking and preserv- 
ing fruits; and (2) for pre- 
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serving the bones (olla 
ossuaria ) and ashes (olla 
cineraria) of the dead (see 
CINERARIA; COLUMBARI- 
uM; FUNUS; OLLARIUM); 
and (3) for exposing infants 
—this last in Greece (Aris- 
toph. Ran. 1188, with scho- 
lia). 

Ollarium. A niche in 
a burial- vault, in which 
the cinerary urns (ollae) were deposited. See Co- 
LUMBARIUM. | 

Oldrus (“Odopos). A king of Thrace whose | 
daughter married Miltiades (q. v.). 

Olpae (”OAzar) or Olpé (OAmm). (1) A town of 
the Amphilochae in Acarnania on the Ambracian 
Gulf. (2) A town of the Locri Ozolae. 


Olybrius, ANicius. A Roman emperor placed 
on the imperial throne by Ricimer, the Suebian, 
in succession to Anthemius (A.D. 472). He reigned 
only three months and thirteen days, when he died, 
and was succeeded by Glycerius. 

Olympia (ra ’OAvpmia). The Olympian Games ; 
the chief national festival of the Greeks, celebrated 
in honour of Zeus at Olympia, in the Peloponnesian 
district Pisatis, belonging to the Eleans, at the 
point where the Cladeus runs into the Alpheus. 


Olla. 


(British Museum. ) 


The institution of this ancient festival is some- 
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times referred to Pisus, the mythical founder of 
the city Pisa, which was afterwards destroyed by 
the Eleans, and before whose gates lay the sanct- 
uary of Zeus; sometimes to Pelops, in whose hon- 
our funeral games were held at this point on the 
banks of the Alpheus. 

These were restored, it is said, by Heracles, who 
instituted the regular order of the festival. This 
opinion did not become current until the Dorian 
States, established after the immigration of the 
Heraclidae into the Peloponnesus, had been ad- 
mitted to a share in the festival, which was orig- 
inally frequented only by the Pisitans and their 
immediate neighbours. This admission dates from 
Lycurgus of Sparta and Iphitus of Elis, who, at 
the direction of the Delphic oracle, restored the 
festival of Zeus, now fallen into oblivion, and es- 
tablished the sacred Truce of God (see EKECHEI- 
RIA), which insured a safe conduct at the time of 
the festival for all strangers resorting thither, even 
through hostile territory. In course of time the 
membership extended itself further, over all the 
Hellenic States in and out of Greece; and the fes- 
tival was not only visited by private individuals, 
but also received sacred envoys from the several 
states. Through all the assaults of time it lasted 
on, even during the Roman rule, and was not abol- 
ished until A.D. 394, under the reign of Theodosius. 

From the time of the above-mentioned restora- 
tion by Iphitus and Lycurgus it was a quinquen- 
nial celebration—that is, it was held once in every 
four years, in midsummer (July to August), about 
the beginning or end of the Greek year. A reg- 
ular and continuous list of the victors was kept 
from B.C. 776, when Coroebus won the race in the 
Stadium, and with this year begins the Olympiad 
reckoning prevalent among the historians from 
the time of Timaeus (q.v.). The duration of the 
festival was in course of time extended to at least 
five days. 

The place where the festival was celebrated was 
the Altis (see plan), a sacred precinct at the foot 
of the hill of Cronus (Kpévos), 403 feet high. The 
precinct, which was about 750 feet long by 570 feet 
broad, was surrounded by a wall ascribed to Her- 
acles, having entrances at the northwest and south- 
west. The centre, both by position and by relig- 
ious association, was formed by the great sacrificia. 
altar of Zeus, which rose on an elliptical base 128 
feet in circumference to a height of 32 feet, and 
was composed of the ashes of the victims mingled 
with the water of the Alpheus. Round it were 
grouped the four most important sanctuaries—the 
temples of Zeus, Hera (“Hpaiov), the Mother of the 
Gods (Myrp@ov), and the holy enclosure of Pelops 
(eA doy) —besides a multitude of altars consecrat- 
ed some to gods and some to heroes, and a countless 
host of dedicatory offerings and statues of every 
kind, among them, southeast of the temple of Zeus, 
the Niké of Paeonius (q. v.). 

The temple of Zeus, which was begun about B.C. 
572 by the Elean Libo, was not completed in its 
main outline until about 450. It was a Dorie hy- 
paethral building, having no roof over the cella or 
temple proper; and it was also peripteral—that 
is, it was surrounded by a single row of columns. 
It was built of the local conchyliferous limestone 
(called répos by Pausanias, v.10, § 2). In its more 
finished parts it was overlaid with fine stucco, 
giving the appearance of marble, and was also 
richly decorated with colour. It was 210 feet in 
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Plan of Olympia (after Dérpfeld). 


length, 91 in breadth, and 65 in height. The outer 
hall had 6 columns along its breadth and 13 along 
its length (each 34 feet high), while the inner hall 
had a double row of nine columns. The eastern 
pediment was occupied by a representation of the 
contest between Pelops and Oenomaiis, with Zeus 
as the centre (fig. 1); the western, by one of the 
battle between the Centaurs and Lapithae, with 
Apollo as centre (fig. 2). The former was designed 
by the already-mentioned Paeonius; the latter, by 
Alcamenes of Athens. 

The accompanying illustrations indicate the 
figures belonging to the two pediments, so far as 
their fragmentary portions were recovered in the 
excavations begun by the German archaeologists 
in 1875. While the outer metopes beneath these 
pediments had no ornament except a large plain 
boss on each, twelve other metopes sculptured 
with reliefs adorned the outer walls at each end 
of the cella or temple proper, six over the door of 
the mpovaos, and six over that of the dmiAdSopos. 
All these have been discovered—four by the French 
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in 1829, and eight by the Germansin 1875-79. Their 
subjects are the labours of Heracles. The best pre- 
served of the series, and one of them which, as 
compared with the rest, is apparently the work of 
a mature and well-trained school of sculpture, is 
that representing Heracles bearing the heavens. 
Atlas stands by, offering to Heracles the apples of 
the Hesperides, and on the other side one of the 
daughters of Atlas is touching the hero’s burden 
with her arm, as though endeavouring to aid him 
in sustaining it. In the chamber at the western 
end of the cella stood the greatest work of Greek 
art, the statue of Zeus, wrought in gold and ivory 
by Phidias (q. v.). Outside the sacred enclosure, 
though still in direct connection with it, were, to 
the west, the Gymnasium, and to the east the 
Hippodrome and the Stadium. The Hippodrome 
has been washed away by the encroachments of 
the Alpheus. The Stadium, which was 600 Olym- 
pic feet in length, has been excavated to an extent 
sufficient to determine the length of the single 
course, between the starting-place and the goal, 
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Pediments of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. 
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to be 192.27 metres = 630.81845073 English feet. 
The Olympic foot therefore measured .3204 of a 
metre = 1.05120036 feet. The parallel grooves in 
the slabs of stone at each end of the Stadium still 
show the spot where the feet of the competitors in 
the foot-race were planted at the moment imme- 
diately preceding the start. There is room for 
twenty at either end, separated from one another 
by posts at intervals of four Olympic feet from one 
another. 

The festival consisted of two parts—(1) the pre- 
sentation of offerings, chiefly, of course, to Zeus, 
but also to the other gods and heroes, on the part 
of the Eleans, the sacred embassies, and other vis- 
itors to the feast; and (2) the contests. In the first 


Olympiad the contest consisted of a simple match 
in the Stadium (race-course), which had a length 
The runners ran 


of a trifle more than 210 yards. 


Great Temple 
(Reber ) 


in heats of four, and then 
the winners in each heat 
competed together, the first 
in the final heat being pro- 
claimed victor. About B.C. 

724 the double course (éiav- 
dos) was introduced, in which the runners had 
to make a circuit of the goal and return to the 
starting-point; about 720 came the doAcxos or long 
race, where the distance of the Stadium had to be 
covered either 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 29 times (Schol. on 
Soph. Electra, 691), in 708, the mévraOdov, or five- 
fold contest, consisting of leaping, running, quoit 
(Sioxos) and spear throwing, and wrestling (the last 
being also practised by itself), in 688, boxing. In 
680 chariot-racing on the Hippodrome was intro- 
duced, and, though this was twice as long as the 
Stadium, it had to be traversed from eight to 
twelve times in both directions (at first with four 
horses, after 500 with mules, and after 408 with 
two horses). From 648 there were races in which 
the horsemen, towards the end of the 
race, had to leap from their horses 
and run beside them with the bridle 
in their hands. With the same year 
began the practice of the mayxparwov 
(a combination of wrestling and box- 
ing); with 520, the race in armour, 
with helmet, greaves, and shield, 
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though afterwards the shield alone was carried. 
Competitions between heralds and trumpeters also 
found a place here. Originally it was only men 
who took part in the contests; but after 632, boys 
also shared in them. 

The contests were open only to freemen of pure 
Hellenic descent, provided that no personal dis- 
grace had in any way attached to them; but after 
the Romans came into closer relationship with 
Greece they were opened to them also, and indeed 

(as is well known) the Romans were not officially 
considered barbarians. Even to barbarians, how- 
ever, and to slaves, permission was given to view 
them, while it was refused to all married women 
| (Pausan, vi. 20, § 9), or more probably all women 

whatsoever, except the priestess of Demeter, who ~ 
| even received a place of honour among the specta- 
| tors. Those who took part in the competitions 
had to take a solemn oath at the altar 
of Zeus to the effect that they had 
spent at least ten months in prepara- 
tion for the games, and that they would 
not resort to any unfair trick in the 
course of their contest: this oath was 
taken for boy competitors by an older 
relative. Special practice for thirty 
days at Elis was also usual, but prob- 
ably only for those who were coming 
forward for the first time. The duties 
of heralds and judges were discharged 
by the Hellanodicae (“EdAavodikar), 
appointed by popular election from 
among the Eleans themselves. Their 
number rose in course of time from 1 
to 2, 9,10, and 12, but after 348 it was 
always 10. Distinguished by purple 
robes, wreaths of bay-leaves, and a seat 
of honour opposite the Stadium, they 
kept guard over the strict observance 
of all the minute regulations for the 
contests, and in general maintained 
order. In these duties they were sup- 
ported by a number of attendants provided with 
staves. Transgressions of the laws of the games, 
and unfairness on the part of competitors, were 
punished by forfeiture of the prize or by fines of 
money, which went to the revenue of the temple. 
Out of the money from penalties of this kind, a 
whole row of bronze images of Zeus (called Zavés) 
was erected in front of the eleven treasure-houses 
along the eastern end of the northern wall of the 
Altis. 

The games were opened with the sound of 
trumpets and the proclamation of heralds, the 
marshalling of the various competitors in the Sta- 
dium, accompanied by the announcement of their 
name and country by the herald, and the appoint- 
ment by lot of the pairs of combatants. The vic- 
tors in the several pairs of competitors had then 
apparently to contend in couples with each other 
until one couple alone remained, and the winner 
in this was declared victor. If the number of 
combatants had been uneven, so that one of them 
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had remained without an opponent, he had final- 
ly to meet this rival. The contests were accom- 
panied by the music of flutes. The name of the 
victor (and one whom no adversary had come 
forward to meet counted for victor) as well as his 
home were proclaimed aloud by the herald, and a 
palm-branch presented to him by the Hellanodi- 
cae. The actual prize he only received at the 
general and solemn distribution on the last day 
of the festival. This was originally some article 
of value; but at the command of the Delphic Ora- 
cle this custom was dropped, and the victors were 
graced by a wreath of the leaves of the sacred 
wild-olive, said to have been originally planted 
by Heracles, which had been cut with a golden 
knife by a boy of noble family with both parents 
living. After about 540 the victors also possessed 
the right to put up statues of themselves in the 
Altis. 

The festival ended with a sacrifice made by the 
victors wearing their crowns at the six double al- 
tars of the hill of Cronus, and with a banquet in 
the Prytaneum of the Altis. Brilliant distinctions 
awaited the victor on his return home, for his vic- 
tory was deemed to have reflected honour on his 
native land at large. He made his entry, clad in 
purple, upon a chariot drawn by four white horses, 
amid the joyous shouts of all the people, and then 
rode amid an exultant escort to the temple of the 
highest god, and there deposited his wreath as a vo- 
tive offering. During the ride, as also at the ban- 
quet which followed thereupon, the song of vic- 
tory, often composed by the most celebrated poets, 
was chanted by choral bands. There was no lack 
of other rewards: at Athens the Olympian victor 
received 500 drachmae, the right to a place of hon- 
our at all public games, and board in the Prytane- 
um for the rest of his life. The opportunity afford- 
ed by the assembling of so vast a crowd from all 
parts of Greece at Olympia was utilized, from about 
the middle of the fifth century before Christ, by 
authors, orators, poets, and artists to make them- 
selves known in the widest circles by the recital 
or exhibition of their works, When the compli- 
ment of a crown was offered by one State to an- 
other, the distinction was made generally known 
by being proclaimed by the heralds at the Olym- 
pian Games. 

The buildings that formerly stood upon the 


Olympian plain are described by Pausanias in the | 


sixth book of his work; and since the German 
archaeologists began in 1875 their explorations 
and excavations on its site, the ground-plans of 
nearly all these structures have been traced from 
existing remains. A good account of these exca- 
vations and of their discoveries will be found in 
the article by Flasch in Baumeister’s Denkméler, 
cited below. In 1895 preparations were begun 
in Athens under the patronage of the king of 
Greece for a celebration of the ancient games to 
be held in 1896. 

For more elaborate details regarding the Games, 
see Krause, Olympia (1836); Bétticher, Olympia 


(1883); Baumeister, Denkméiler des klassischen Alter- | ¢ 


thums (1888); Laloux and Monceaux, Restawration 
de VOlympie (1889); and Curtius and Adler, Olym- 
pia, die Ergebnisse der Ausgrabungen (1891). 
Olympia (’Odvumia). A small plain in Elis 
where the Olympian Games were held. It was 
surrounded on the north by the hill Cronus or 
Cronius, on the south by the river Alpheus, and 
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on the west by the river Cladeus. Within its lim- 
its was the sacred precinct of Zeus called ”AAris (a 
dialectic form of dAcos, “ grove”). For particulars 
regarding the Games, see the preceding article. 


Olympias (OAvpmas). A period of four years 
from one celebration of the Olympian Games (see 
OLymMPIA) to another. The Olympiads were count- 
ed from the victory of Coroebus (B.C. 776); the 
last, the 283d, ended a.p. 394, with the abolition 
of the Olympian Games. This method of reckon- 
ing never passed into everyday life, but is of im- 
portance, inasmuch as, through the historian Ti- 
maeus, about B.C. 240, it became the one generally 
used by the Greek historians. 

Subjoined for the use of the student is a list of 
the Olympiads with the years of the Christian era 
corresponding to them from the beginning of the 
Olympiads to A.D. 301. To save space the separate 
years of each Olympiad, with the corresponding 
years B.c., are only given from the 47th to the 
126th Olympiad, as this is the most important pe- 
riod of Grecian history; in the other Olympiads 
the first year only is given. In consulting the fol- 
lowing table it must be borne in mind that the 
Olympic Games were celebrated about midsummer, 
and that the Attic year commenced at about the 
same time. If, therefore, an event happened in the 
second half of the Attic year, the year B.C. must be 
reduced by 1. Thus Socrates was put to death in 
the first year of the 95th Olympiad, which corre- 
sponds in the following table to B.c. 400; but as 
his death happened in Thargelion, the 11th month 
of the Attic year, the year B.c. must be reduced by 


1, which gives us B.C. 399, the true date of his 
death. 

B.C. ol. B.C. Ol. B.C. Ol. B.C. Ol. 
776. 1. 1. | 589. 4.|540. 60. 1. | 491. 2. 
772. ae nc ee < 2. | 490. Ss 
768. $. 1,68 2. | 538. 3. | 489. 4. 
64. 4. 1. | 586, 3. | 537. 44 405. eevee od 
760. 5. 1. | 585. 4.| 536. 61. 1. | 487. 2. 
7156. 6. 1.| 584 49 1. | 585. 2. | 486. a 
752. ae Oa 8 2. | 534. 3. | 485. rh 
748, 8 1. | 582. 3. | 533. 4./484. 74 1. 
744, 9. 1. | 581. 4. | 532. 62, 1. | 483. 2. 
740. 10, 1.| 580. 50. 1. | 681. 2. | 482. 3. 
736. 11. 1. | 579. 2. | 530. 3. | 481. 4. 
793. 12," 19] 678: 3. | 529. 4.| 480. 75. 1. 
TIS 08 eS eas TE 4.|528. 63, 1. | 479. 2. 
724, 14, 1/576 51. 1. | 527. 9. | 478. 3. 
720. 15. 1 | 575. 2. | 526. S$. | 477. 4. 
716. 16. 1. | 574. 3. | 525. 4.| 476. 6, 1. 
712, 3% 4.878. 4.| 524. 64. 1. | 475. 2. 
708. 18. 1./572 52 1. | 598. 2. | 474. 3. 
704. 19. 1. | B71. 2. | 522, 3. | 473. 4. 
700. 20. 1. | 570. 3. | 521. 4./472 7% 1. 
696. 21. 1. | 569. 4.|520. 65. 1. | 471. 2. 
692. 22 1.1568 53 1. | 519. 2. | 470. 3. 
688. 23. 1. | 567. 2. | 518. 3. | 469. 4. 
684. 24. 1, | 566. 3. | 517. 4.| 468. 78 1. 
680. 25. 1. | 565. 4. | 516. 66. 1. | 467, 2. 
676. 26. 1/564. 64. 1. | 515. 2. | 466. So 
672, 27. 1. | 563. 9. | 614. 3. | 465. 4. 
668. 28. 1. | 562. 3. | 513. 4/464. 79. 1. 
664. 29. 1. | 561. 4. )512 67, 1. 468, 2. 
660. 30. 1.] 560. 55 1. | 511. 2. | 462. 3. 
656. 31, 1. | 559. 2. | 510. 3. | 461. 4. 
652. 32, 1. | 558, 3. | 509. 4.| 460. 80. 1. 
648. 33. 1. | 557. 4/508 68. 1. | 459. 2. 
644. 34. 1./ 556. 56. 1. | 507. 2. | 458. 3. 
640. 35. 1. | 555. 2. | 506. 3. | 457. 4. 
636. 36. 1 | 554, 3. | 505. 4./ 456. 81. 1. 
632. 37 1. | 653. 4. | 604. 69. 1. | 455. 2. 
628. 38. 1./ 552 57 1. | 503. 2. | 454. 3." 
624. 39. 1. | 551. 2. | 502. 3. | 453. 4. 
620. 40. 1. | 550. 3. | 501. 4,| 452. 82 4. 
616. 41.1, | 549. 4.| 600. 70. 1. | 451. 2. 
612. 42. 1.| 548. 58. 1. | 499, 2. | 450. 3. 
608. 43. 1. | 547. 2. | 498. 8. | 449. 4. 
604. 44. 1. | 546. 3. | 497. 4 | 448 83% 1. 
600. 45. 1. | 545, 4.| 496. 1. 1. | 447. 2 
596. 46. 1.| 544. 659. 1, | 495, 2. | 446. 3. 
592. 47. 1. | 543. 2. | 494. 3. | 445. 4. 
591. 2. | 542. 3. | 493. 4.| 444. 84. 1, 
590. 3. | 541. 4.1492. © 79. 1.1 448, 2. 
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B.C. Ol. B.C. Ol. B.O, Ol. RC Ol. 
442. 3. | 363. 2) 284. 1948 1 | 4 108. 2 
441. 4, | 362. 3. | 283. 2. 

440. 85. 1. | 361. 4, | 282. a be ep Ol. 
439. 2. S60. 105.1. |981: 4clinet= Ab. (1; 
438, 3. | 359. Seen, 126 |b 108... 1, 
437, 4. | 358. 8. | 279. Sy Ore FOR (7, 
436. 86. 1. | 357. 4, | 278, Sech Loe ae 19Sel: 
435. 2. | 356. 106. 1. | 277. SE a ee 
434, 8. | 355. 2.) 276. 196. 1.| 21. “900. 1. 
433. 4, | 354. 8. | 275. a OT i) ee 
452° «87. 1.) 858) 4, | 274, $% | 299. 202. 1. 
431. 2/852. 107. 1. | 973. £5) SS B08) 1. 
430. 3. | 351. Pc Mae 0 a Oy tv 
429, 4. | 350. 3. | 268. 198. 1.] 41. 205 1. 
428. 88. 1. | 349. 4./ 264. 129. 1.] 45. 206. 1. 
427. 2. | 348. 108. 1./ 260. 130. 1.] 49. 207. 1. 
426. 3. | 347. yan. ist. 1.) Sk NR A. 
425. 4. | 346. & 252 89° 15 Br) 200: © 1. 
424. 89. 1. | 345. A RAS TSR As | IE) BIO A 
423. Re) S44 100. 4 | 4k. 18h aS) 65. OR, 1. 
422. 3. | 343. APRA T9699} 69.0219 1. 
421. 4. | 342. 51) 286. 186. 3] 73. 918. 1, 
420. 90. 1. | 341. Ae See IST. Mo Te Via AL 
419. Pee TIO) 298. 198) | Sl.» 215, 
418. 3. | 339. 21224 199 1.] 8% 216 1 
417. 4. | 338. 3/220. 140, 1.] 89. 217. —L 
416. 91. 1. | 337. SIG 1415 Ato O55 “B18. A. 
415. pt ee Ee Ta ee eS ee ey Se 
414. 3. | 335. eT Ree 1012” 990" 77: 
413. 4, | 334. 3.) 206. 144. 1) 105. 221, 1. 
412, 92. 1. | 333. 2200 8 1a FT 1/209) 9999: <7) 
411. S pasa.) 199 42/196 146. 45/118 «993. 1. 
410. a eA PRCT Fall 1A Tine DOA 7. 
409. 4, | 330. 3] 188 148 1/121. 295. -1. 
408. 93. 1. | 329. 4.} 184. 149. 1./125. 226. 1. 
407. 2 | 328. 11% 1/180. 150. 1/129. 297. 1. 
406. 3. | 327. 28) By (TS a 
405. 4. | 326. Site 152 4 137. 229) Se 
404 94 1. | 325. 4.) 168) 168. 1) 141. 230: 1. 
403. 2.)324 114 1.|164 154 1./145. 231. 1. 
402. 3. | 323. tte) ibe 4.1149. 989. 1. 
401. 4. | 322. SR VIbGs 156054) | 453, 9 983, 
400. 95. 1. | 321. CU Ve iy Re ry a ee |e ee Se 
399. a) 85. | 135... 1.| 1482 158. 4.) 161. 295. 1. 
398. 3. | 319. 2/144 159. 1./165. 236. 1. 
397. 4. | 318. B= 380: A22G0S 1, 1169.) 287. 1. 
$96. 96.. 1..|31T. 4.|136. 161. 1.}173. 238 1. 
395. Detsine Tin, to ee 168 try! 230) " F- 
394. 3. | 315. By Pe BS 1) ASI P9104 A: 
393. 4. | 314. S| 108 AGE 2422 185, «DAT. 0; 
son 07. | 1.) S13, 4.|120. 165. 1.|189. 242. 1. 
391. 2|312 117. 1/116. 166. 1/193. 243. 1. 
390. 3. | 311. RI IST © LA 197") (944) 1, 
389. 4. | 310. S106. 368. wd= | O02 $945.7. 
388. 98. 1. | 309. 4.|104. 169. 1/205 246. 1. 
387. oy Shige 118.7 2 108s” 170. 21) 209.) 247. - 1. 
386. 3. | 307. B96, GE. OF. |} 299, 248.6. 
385. 4. | 306. Se ye Pop 249." 
384. 99. 1. | 305. 2) SR NTIS Oo] 201 250; od: 
383. 2. |304 119. 1.| 84 174 £ | 225. OL L 
382, 3. | 303. PA Wee Cite dt. 109, — ope - 4. 
381. 4, | 302. oF 36" ETB. § 1.983. 258.71. 
380. 100. 1. | 301. A TD” WATT: A) 237 te O54, 4 I. 
379. 2 |300. 120. Lj} 68 178. L|241 255. 1. 
378. 3. | 299. 2 | 6£ 179. 1. | 245.- 256. 1 
377. 4. | 298. SBOP 18001. | BED. oe 2574-1. 
376. 101. 1. | 297. £1 be 181, 1. 268, 958; 1. 
375. 2/296. 121. 1.| 52 182 1/257. 259. 1. 
374. 3. | 295. D} VbS oe 188,091) POL 260, WI. 
373. 4. | 294, Bd) ho IBGE 14) 265. A261 2 J: 
$72, 102. 1. | 293. 4.| 40. 185. 1.| 269. 262, 1. 
371. 9.| 992. 122 1.] 36. 186. 1.|273. 263. 1. 
370. 3. | 291. Ol SE ARF, 1 | BIT, )) 264. 1: 
369. 4. | 290. Ss) 25. (188 1 | Ost. 265, 1, 
368. 103. 1. | 289. 4.| 24 189. 1.| 285. 266. 1. 
367. | 988.6 198, 1} '20; 190. 1. | 289. 267. 1 
366. 3. | 287. % 4 16,5 191, 1.) 298;. 268. 1, 
365. 4, | 286. S| 12 192» 1. }'297. 269. | 1. 
364. 104. 1. | 285. 4. , F195)" a, 1/801 $270)" 1: 


See CALENDARIUM. 


Olympias (’OAvymids). Daughter of Neoptole- 
mus, king of Epirus, and wife of Philip, king of 
Macedon, by whom she had Alexander the Great. 
The conduct of Olympias had given rise to the 
suspicion that Alexander was not the son of Phil- 
ip; and the brilliant career of the Macedonian 
conqueror made his flatterers assign to him for a 
parent the Father of the Gods, Olympias herself, 
in the intoxication of female vanity, sanctioned 
the story, and Zeus was said to have approached 
her under the form of a serpent. The haughtiness 
of Olympias, or, more probably, her infidelity, led 
Philip to repudiate her, and contract a second 
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marriage with Cleopatra, the niece of King Atta- 
lus. The murder of Philip, which happened not 
long after, has been attributed by some to her in- 
trigues, though with no great degree of probabili- 
ty. Alexander, after his accession to the throne, 
treated her with great respect, but did not allow her 
to take part in the government. At a subsequent 
period, after the death of Antipater (B.c. 319), Poly- 
sperchon, in order to confirm his power, recalled 
Olympias from Epirus, whither she had fled, and 
confided to hey the guardianship of the young son 
of Alexander. She now cruelly put to death Arri- 
daeus, son of Philip, with his wife Eurydicé, as 
also Nicanor, the brother of Cassander, together 
with many leading men of Macedonia who were 
inimical to her interests. Her cruelties, however, 
did not remain long unpunished. Cassander be- 
sieged her in Pydna, and she was obliged to sur- 
render after an obstinate siege, and was put to 
death (B.c. 316). See Diod. xix. 11-51; Just. xiv. 
5, 6; Pausan. ix. 7,2; and the article CASSANDER. 


Olympieum (’OAvumeeioy). The temple of Olym- 
pian Zeus at Athens, in the southern part of the 
city, between the Acropolis and the Ilissus. It 
was built on the site of an ancient temple of Zeus, 
said to have been erected by Deucalion. The ar- 
chitects were Antistates, Callaeschrus, Antimachi- 
des, and Porinus. It was begun by Pisistratus 
about B.C. 535, continued by the Syrian king Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes (B.C. 175-164), and completed by 
the Roman emperor Hadrian (4.D. 125-130). See 
Pausan. i. 18, 6-8, and the monograph by Bevier 
in the Papers of the American Classical School at 
Athens, i, 183-222 (1885). Illustrations of its 
ruins are given on pp. 152 and 155 of this Diction- 
ary. 


Olympiodorus (’OAvpmiod@pos). A name com- 
mon to many individuals. The most deserving of 
notice are the following: (1) A native of Thebes, 
in Egypt, who flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century of our era. He continued the his- 
tory of Eunapius from A.D. 407 to 425. His work, 
entitled “YAn ‘Ioropias (“Materials for History ”), 
or ‘Ioropixot Adyor (“ Historical Narratives”), con- 
sisted of twenty-two books. Only a fragment of 
it has been preserved by Photius. The work be- 
gan with the seventh consulship of the emperor 
Honorius, and was brought down to the accession 
of Valentinian. It was dedicated to the younger 
Theodosius. (2) An Alexandrian philosopher, who 
flourished about the year B.c. 430. He is celebrat- 
ed for his knowledge of the Aristotelian doctrines, 
and was the master of Proclus, who attended upon 
his school before he was twenty years of age. (3) 
A Platonic philosopher, who flourished towards 
the close of the sixth century. He was the author 
of commentaries on four of Plato’s dialogues—the 
First Alcibiades, the Phaedon, Gorgias, and Phile- 
bus. The first of these contains a life of Plato, in 
which we meet with certain particulars relative 
to the philosopher not to be found elsewhere. 
This Olympiodorus was a native of Alexandria. 
The title which his commentaries bear appears 
to indicate by the words ard devs (“from the 
mouth” of Olympiodorus) that they were copied 
down by the hearers of the philosopher. (4) A na- 
tive of Alexandria, a Peripatetic, who flourished 
during the latter half of the sixth century A.D. He 
was the author of a commentary on the meteorol- 
ogy of Aristotle, still extant. 
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Olympius ( Odvprus). A name applied espe- 
cially to Zeus as the chief of the gods who lived 
npon Olympus. See OLYMPUS, ZEUS. 


Olympius Nemesianus. See NEMESIANUS. 


Olympus (“OdAvp7os). (1) A mountain situated 
in Thessaly, the summit of which (nearly 10,000 feet 
above the sea) rises from the region of the earth’s 
atmosphere into the sky, and was, according to 
the earliest popular belief of the Greeks, the abode 
of the higher (hence named Olympian) gods. Be- 
low the summit, which, according to Homer’s de- 
scription, is never ruffled by winds or drenched 
with rain, but is always radiant in cloudless 
splendour (Od. vi. 42-45), comes the region of 
clonds, which Zeus at one time gathers together 
and at another dispels; it forms the boundary be- 
tween the celestial region and that of the earth, 
and, accordingly, Homer elsewhere implies that 
the clonds are the gates of heaven, which are 
guarded by the Horae (11. v,749). On the high- 
est peak Zeus has his throne, and it is there that 
he summons the assemblies of the gods. The 
abodes of the other gods were imagined to be 
placed on the precipices and in the ravines of 
the mountain. When the height of the vault of 
heaven came to be regarded as the abode of the 


sky. See Henzey, Le Mont Olympe (Paris, 1860) ; 
and Tozer, The Highlands of Turkey, vol. 11. (Lon- 
don, 1869). (2) A chain of mountains in Mysia, 
Bithynia, Galatia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus. (3) 
A voleano on the eastern coast of Lycia. (4) A 
mountain in Cyprus. (5) A mountain in Lesbos. 


Olympus ("OAvpros). One of the mythie poets 
and musicians belonging to Phrygian mythology, 
pupil of Marsyas. The art of flute-playing, in- 
vented by Marsyas, was supposed to have been 
perfected by Olympus. A Phrygian family, in 
which the art of flute-playing was hereditary, 
traced their descent from him. The Phrygian 
Olympus, who lived about the seventh century 
before Christ, invented the auletic vowos, and 
brought it into esteem among the Asiatic Greeks, 
was said to be descended from the mythical Olym- 
pus (Plut. De Mus. p. 1133). 


Olynthiacs. See DEMOSTHENES; OLYNTHUS, 


Olynthus ("Odvydos). A town of Chaleidicé, at 
the head of the Toronaie Gulf, and the most im- 
portant of the Greek cities on the coast of Mace- 
donia, It was at the head of a confederacy of all 
the Greek towns in its neighbourhood, and main- 
tained its independence, except for a short inter- 
val, when it was subject to Sparta (879-375), till 
it was taken and destroyed by Philip, B.c. 347, 
The Olynthiac orations of Demosthenes were de- 
livered by the orator to urge the Athenians to 
send assistance to the city when it was attacked 
by Philip. When the supremacy of Sparta was 
destroyed by the Thebans, Olynthus recovered its 
independence, and even received an accession of 
power from Philip, who was anxious to make 
Olynthus a counterpoise to the influence of Ath- 
ens in the north of the Aegean. With this view 
Philip gave Olynthus the territory of Potidaea, 
after he had wrested this town from the Atheni- 
ans 1n 356. But when he had sufficiently consoli- 
dated his power to be able to set at defiance both 
Olynthus and Athens, he threw off the mask, 
and laid siege to the former city. The Olynthi- 
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ans earnestly besougbt Athens for assistance, and 
were warmly supported by Demosthenes in his 
Olynthiac orations; but as the Athenians did not 
render the city any effectual assistance, it was 
taken and destroyed by Philip, and all its inbabi- 
tants sold as slaves (347). Olynthus was never 
restored. Olynthus used the town of Mecyberna 
as its port. See DEMOSTHENES; PHILIPPUS. 


Omana (Opava) and Omanum ("Opavor). (1) 
A seaport of Arabia Felix, on a gulf of the same 
name, (2) A seaport in the eastern part of the 
Persian province of Carmania, It was a great 
mart for the Indian, Persian, and Arabian trade 
(Pliny, H. N, vi. 149). 


Ombi ("OpBo.). The last great city of Upper 
Egypt, except Syené. It stood on the eastern 
bank of the Nile, in the Ombites Nomos, and was 
celebrated as one of the chief seats of the worship 
of the crocodile. Juvenal’s Fifteenth Satire is 
founded on a religious war between the people of 
Ombi and those of Tentyra, who hated the croco- 
dile (Ptol.iv. 5,73; Aelian, H. 4. x. 21). 


Omen (for osmen, ausmen, from the root of audio, 
“something heard”). The Roman term for a fa- 
vourable or unfavourable sign, especially a word 


gods, the name Olympus was transferred to the | spoken by chance, so far as it drew the attention 


of the hearers to itself and appeared to be a prog- 
nostic. An omen could be accepted or repudiated, 
and even taken in an arbitrary sense, except in 
the case of words which already had in themselves 
a favourable or unfavourable signification. For 
example, when Crassus was embarking on his un- 
fortunate expedition against the Parthians, and 
a man in the harbour was selling dry figs from 
Caunus with the ery Cawneas, which sounded like 
cave ne eas, “beware of going,” this was an evil 
omen (Cie. De, Div. ii. 84). Men often changed an 
apparently evil omen into one more favourable. 
Thus when Caesar landed in Africa, he stumbled 
and fell, wherenpon he embraced the earth, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Thus do I take possession of thee, 
Africa.” On festal occasions care was taken to 
protect oneself from evil omens; for example, 
when sacrifice was being made, by veiling the 
head, by commanding silence, and by music that 
drowned any word spoken. People were particu- 
larly careful at solemn addresses, Near Year greet- 
ings, and the like. On the other hand, for the 
sake of the good omen, it was usual to open levies 
and censuses by calling out those names that were 
of good iinport, such as Valerius (from valere), Sal- 
vius, from salvere, ete. (Cie. Pro Scauro, 30). On one 
oceasion the Roman soldiers refused to be led by 
an officer named Atrius Umber, whose name De 
Quincey well styles “a pleonasm of darkness.” 
People also made New Year’s presents (strenae) to 
one another, so that the year might begin with a 
good omen. The Greeks also paid a good deal of 
attention to omens; and Socrates criticises this 
superstition (Xen. Mem. i.). 


Omphalé (’Oudddy). The daughter of the 
Lydian king Iardanus, and wife of Tmolus, on 
whose death she governed the kingdom herself. 
When Heracles was cursed with a dangerous dis- 
ease as a punishment for the slaying of Iphitus, 
the oracle informed him that he could only be 
cured by serving for hire for a period of three 
years. To effect the cure, Hermes sold him to 
Omphalé, with whom he fell in love, and to please 
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her put on her garments and spun wool, while she 
wore his lion skin. By him she had several chil- 
dren (Diod. iv.31; Apollod. ii. 6,3; Ovid, Fasti, ii. 
305; Her ix. 53). 


Heracles 


Omphélus (dudadds). Literally “the navel” 
(umbilicus), and applied to anything like the navel, 
round—e. g the knobs or bosses on a shield (see 
CLIPEUs), a knob on the yoke of a horse for fasten- 
ing the reins, and, figuratively, the centre of any- 
thing. Thus Ogygia, the island of Calypso, is 
called édugadds Gadacons, and Delphi (q. v.) was 
also called é6uqdados, as being the supposed centre 
of the earth, from which, according to the myth, 
Zeus once despatched two eagles, one flying east- 
ward and the other westward, with the result that 
they met again at Delphi. A marble boss marked 
the exact spot where they met. 

On. The Hebrew uname of the Egyptian He- 
liopolis (q_ vV.). 

Onager A catapult for hurling stones. 
TORMENTUM. 

Onatas {’Ovdras). A Greek artist, the chief rep- 
resentative of the Aeginetan school of sculpture 
in bronze, about B.c.460. Besides statnes of the 
gods, such as an Apollo at Pergamon, admired for its 
size and execution (Pansan. viii. 42, § 7), we hear 
of groups of his, rich in figures, drawn either from 
the heroic epoch—as, for example, the ten Greek 
heroes casting lots as to who should undertake the 
battle with Hector—or from contemporary history, 
such as the votive offering of the Tarentines, con- 
taining equestrian and pedestrian combatants, and 
consecrated at Delphi for their victory over the 
barbarian Peucetians. He also executed a group 
representing Hiero of Syracuse with the chariot 
in which he had been victorious at Olympia. His 
most remarkable work was the bronze figure of 
the black Demeter, in a cavern thirty stadia from 
Phigalea, in the southeast corner of Elis (Pausan. 
viii. 42, 1). 

Oncae ("Oyka:). A Boeotian village near Thebes. 
One of the city gates of Thebes was named from it 
(Oyxaiat). | ; 

— Oncéum ("Oyxevov). A town in Arcadia on the 
- yiver Ludon (Pausan. viii. 25, 4). 


and Omphaleé. 


(Naples Museum.) 


See 
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Onchesmus ("0yynopo0s) or Onchismus (“Oyyxe- 
opos). Aseaport town of Epirus, opposite Corcyra. 

Onchestus ("Oyyyoros). (1) An ancient town 
of Boeotia, situated a little south of Lake Copais, 
near Haliartus, said to have been founded by On- 
chestus, son of Poseidon. (2) A river in Thessaly, 
flowing by Cynoscephalae, and falling into Lake 
Boebeis. 

Oneraria Navis. See Navis. 

Onesander (’OvjcardSpos, wrongly ONOSANDER). 
A Greek philosopher, the author of a work dedi- 
cated to Q. Veranius, consul in a.p. 49, and deal- 
ing with the duty of a general (STparynytKos Adyos), 
in which he treats the subject in philosophical 
commonplaces, without any practical acquaint- 
ance with it, and simply from an ethical point of 
view. The work is edited by Kéchly (Leipzig, 
1860). ; 

Onesicritus (‘Ovncikpitos). A Greek historian, 
of the island of Astypalaea or of Aegina. In ma- 
ture years he was a pupil of the Cynic Dioge- 
nes, and then accompanied Alexander the Great 
upon his expedition. By order of Alexander he 
investigated, with Nearchus, the route by sea from 
India to the mouths of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
He afterwards lived at the court of Lysimachus, 
king of Thrace. During Alexander’s life he began 
a comprehensive history of that personage, which 
fell into disrepute, owing to its exaggerations and 
its false accounts of distant lands (Strabo, p. 628). 
Only scanty fragments of it are preserved. 

Oningis. See ORINGIS. 

Onirocriticé (’Ovetpoxpirixn, se. réxyn). The art 
of interpreting dreams. See MANnTIKs. 

Oniros ("Ovepos). The god of-dreams. Dreams 
dwelt on the shores of the Western Ocean, false 
dreams coming out of an ivory gate and true 
dreams from a gate of horn (Odyss. xix, 562; xxiv. 
12). Dreams were controlled by Hermes, the god 
of messages. Ovid calls them the children of 
Sleep, and names three of them—Morpheus, Icelus 
(or Phobetor), and Phantasus ( Met. xi. 633). For 
dream-oracles, see ORACULA. 

Onomacritus (‘Ovopudkprros). An Athenian, who 
lived at the court of Pisistratus and his sons (about 
B.C. 520-485). At the request of Pisistratus, he is 
said to have prepared an edition of the Homeric 
poems. He was an industrious collector, and also 
a forger of old oracles and poems. Those which 
go under the name of Orpheus are regarded as, for 
the most part, concocted by Onomacritus. He was 
detected in forging an oracle of Musaeus, and ban- 
ished from Athens by the Pisistratidae ; but he was 
afterwards reconciled to them, and in their inter- 
est induced Xerxes, by alleged oracular responses, 
to decide upon his war with Greece (Herod. vii. 6). 

Onomarchus (’Ovdpuapxos ). A general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred War, succeeded his broth- 
er Philomelus in this command, B.c. 353. In the 
following year he was defeated in Thessaly by 
Philip, and perished in attempting to reach by 
swimming the Athenian ships, which were lying 
off the shore. His body fell into the hands of 
Philip, who caused it to be crucified, as a punish- 
ment for his sacrilege (Diod. xvi. 41-61). 


Ounomatopoeia (dvoparoroia) and Onomato- 
poeésis (dvoparoroinats), called by the Roman lin- 
guists FICTIO NOMINIS (Quint, vill. 6,31). Literally, 
“word-making”; (1) the coining of a word to imi- 
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tate some natural sound ; and (2) a word so made. 
Both Greek and Latin possess many imitative 
words, the greater part of which mimic the sounds 
made by animals, birds, and insects. Such are the 
Greek By By (the English “baa”), Kkpota (“to 
croak”), ypo (“a grunt”), mmi¢e (“to peep,” of 
birds), kod& (the sound. made by frogs), koi, Koil@ 
(of swine, “queek”), opto (“to roar”), rerigw (“ to 
twitter”), dAdo (“to howl”). Other excellent im- 
itative words are BaBdatw (“to babble”), BdpBos 
(“a booming”), kpdradoy (“a rattle”), xaw (“to 
yawn”), rrve (“to spit”), xpéumropa (“to hawk”), 
mrapvupa (“to sneeze”), popéw (“to suck”), In 
Latin, though Quintilian (1. ¢.) regards the lan- 
guage as poor in onomatopoeias, the number is 
really very large. Good examples are baubor 
(“bow-wow ”), bee (“baa”), bubo (“owl”), cach- 
inno (“to cackle”), cocococo (“eluck”), crocio 
(“croak”), flo (“to blow”), glut-glut (“ gurgle”), 
hinnio (“whinny”), minurrio (“to coo”), raucus 
(“hoarse”), stloppus (“a slap”), susurrus (“a 
whisper”), zinzala (“a mosquito”). 

Onomatopoeia of a higher type than mere word- 
making is found in literature, where the poets, 
especially, often make the sound of their lines 
harmonize with the sense most effectively. Ho- 
mer is rich in such verses. Thns, the falling of 
the sea has been much admired (JI. i. 34) : 

Bn S axéwv rapa Oiva modu~rocBoto Padacons 

and this of the galloping of horses (I1. x. 535); 


irrev uw’ w@kutddwv aude Ktimos ovata Badrec. 
The latter is imitated and surpassed by Vergil 
(Aen. viii. 596) : 

Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum. 
The following (Georg. iv. 174) is written of the 
Cyclopes at the forge, and is the Anvil Chorus of 
antiquity : 

Illi inter sese magna vi bracchia tollunt. 
Again, Vergil writes of the flight of a dove (Aen. 
v. 217): 


Radit iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas ; 


where the dactylic movement and the recurrent 
liquids give the exact effect desired. 

A late Latin poem, called De Philomela, collects 
all the words used in imitation of the sounds made 
by animals; and Suetonius, in his Pratwm, made 
an even longer list, which is preserved in a frag- 
ment edited by Reifferscheid (Leipzig, 1890). 

On the mimetic vocabulary of the Greeks and 
Romans, see Lenormant, Comment. sur le Cratyle 
de Platon (Athens, 1861); Nodier, Dictionnaire 
des Onomatopées (Paris, 1828); Wackernagel, Voces 
Variae Animantium (Basel, 1869); and H. T. Peck, 
Onomatopoetic Words in Latin (in Classical Studies 
in Honour of Henry Drisler) (N. Y. 1894). On the 
theory which makes onomatopoeia the original 
principle of language-making (the so-called “ bow- 
wow theory”), see Voigtman, Die Bau-wau Theorie 
(Leipzig, 1865); Steinthal, Der Ursprung der Sprache 
(Berlin, 1858); id. Philologie, Geschichte und Psy- 
chologie (Berlin, 1864); and Strong, Logeman, and 
Wheeler, Principles of Language (New York, 1893). 

Onosander. See ONESANDER. 

Onyx. See GEMMA. 

Opa (677). The Greek equivalent of columba- 
rium (q. V.). 

Opalia and Opeconsiva. 
goddess Ops (q. v.). 


Feasts of the Roman 
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Opals. See GEMMA. 

Operciilum (zépa). A lid or cover of a jar 
(Cato, R. R. 104). 

Ophelion (‘OdeA‘wv). An Athenian comic poet, 
probably of the Middle Comedy, B.c. 389. 


Ophellas (’OpéAdas). A native of Pella, in 
Macedonia. He was one of the generals of Alex- 
ander the Great, after whose death he followed 
the fortunes of Ptolemy. In B.c. 322 he conquered 
Cyrené for Ptolemy, of which city he held the gov- 
ernment on behalf of the Egyptian king for some 
years. But soon after 313 he threw off his alle- 
giance to Ptolemy, and continued to govern Cy- 
rené as an independent state for nearly five years. 
In 308 he formed an alliance with Agathocles, and 
marched against Carthage; but he was treacher- 
ously attacked by Agathocles near this city, and 
was slain (Diod. xx. 40-42). 


Opheltes (’OpéArns ). The son of Lycurgus, 
king of Nemea. Hypsipylé, the Lemnian princess, 
whom her countrywomen had sold into slavery, 
was nurse to the infant Opheltes, when the army 
of Adrastus marched to Nemea, on its way to 
Thebes. She undertook to guide the new-com- 
ers to a spring; and, for that purpose, left the 
child lying on the grass, where a serpent found 
and killed it. The Argive leaders slew the ser- 
pent and buried the child. Amphiaraiis, the fa- 
mous soothsayer and warrior, augured ill-luck 
from this event, and called the child ARCHEMORUS 
(“‘Fate-beginner’’), as indicative of the evils that 
were to befall the chieftains. His other name, 
Opheltes, was derived, according to the mytkplo- 
gists, from ddus, as he died by the bite of a serpent. 


Ophion (’Odiev). (1) One of the Titans. (2) 
One of the companions of Cadmus. (3) Father of 
the centaur Amycus, who is hence called Ophio- 
hides. ; 

Ophiusa (Ogisicca) or Ophiussa (Odiotcca). 
A name given to many ancient places from their 
abounding in snakes. It was an ancient name of 
both Rhodes and Cyprus, whence Ovid speaks of 
Ophiusia arva. 

Opici. See Oscr. 

Opilio (oiomoXos). A shepherd. 


Opilius, AURELIUS. The freedman of an Epi- 
curean, taught at Rome, first philosophy, then 
rhetoric, and, finally, grammar. He gave up his 
school upon the condemnation of Rutilins Rufus 
(B.C. 92), whom he accompanied to Smyrna, and 
there the two friends grew old together in the 
enjoyment of each other’s society. He composed 
several learned works, one of which, named Mu- 
sae, is referred to by A. Gellius (i. 25). 

Opilius Macrinus. See Macrinus. 

Opima Spolia. Spoils taken by a Roman gen- 
eral from a general of the enemy whom he had slain 
in battle. They were dedicated to Iupiter Feretri- 
us and suspended in his temple. These spoils were 
obtained only thrice before the fall of the Repub- 
lic. The first by Romulus, who slew Acron, king 
of the Caeninenses ; the next by A. Cornelius Cos- 
sus, who slew Lars Tolumnius, king of the Veien- 
tes, B.c, 436; and the third by M. Claudius Mar- 
cellus, who slew Viridomarus, a king of the Gauls, 
B.C, 224, 

Opimius. (1) QuINTUs, consul B.c. 154, when he 
subdued some of the Ligurian tribes north of the 
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Alps, who had attacked Massilia. He was noto- 
rious in his youth for his riotous living. (2) Lu- 
CIUS, son of the preceding, was praetor in B.C. 125, 
in which year he took Fregellae, which had re- 
volted against the Romans. He belonged to the 
high aristocratic party, and was a violent oppo- 
nent of C. Gracchus. He was consul in 121, and 
took the leading part in the proceedings which 
ended in the murder of Gracchus. Opimius and 
his party abused their victory most savagely, and 
are said to have killed more than 300 persons. 
(For details, see Graccnus.) In the following 
year (120) he was accused of having put Roman 
citizens to death without trial; but he was de- 
fended by the consul C. Papirius Carbo, and was 
acquitted. In 112 he was at the head of the com- 
mission which was sent into Africa in order to di- 
vide the dominions of Micipsa between Inugurtha 
and Adherbal, and was bribed by Iugurtha, to as- 
sign to him the better part of the country (Sall. 
Tug. 16, 40). Three years after he was condemned 
under the law of the tribune C. Mamilius Lime- 
tanus, by which an inquiry was made into the 
conduct of all those who had received bribes 
from Ingurtha. Opimius went into exile to Dyr- 
rhachium in Epirus, where he lived for some 
years, hated and insulted by the people, and 
where he eventually died in great poverty. He 
richly deserved his punishment, and met with a 
due recompense for his cruel and ferocious con- 
duct towards C. Gracchus and his party. Cicero, 
on the contrary, who, after his 
consulship, had identified him- 
self with the aristocratic party, 
frequently laments the fate of 
Opimins. The year in which 
Opimius was consul (121) was 
remarkable for the extraordi- 
nary heat of the autumn, and 
thus the vintage of this year 
was of an unprecedented qual- 
ity. This wine long remained celebrated as the 
vinum Opimianum (Cic. Brut. 83, 287). 

Opinatores. Officers under the Roman emper- 
ors who were sent to demand arrears of the anno- 
na militaris. The regular collector was termed 
exactor ; the opinator was an extraordinary offi- 
cial sent to coerce overdue supplies, and was 
for the army what the compulsor was for oth- 
er tribute. The name is probably derived from 
opinari, in the sense of aestimare, because they 
assessed what the due amounted to (Cod. 12, tit. 
38, s. 11). 

Opis (’Qmis). A city of Assyria, in the district 
Apolloniatis, where the Physcus River joined the 
Tigris (Herod. i. 189). 

Opisthodémus (67.0 Aodopos). A chamber built 
at the back of a temple, like a modern sacristy 
(Fronto, ad M. Caes. i. 8, Mai’s ed.). See TEm- 
PLUM. 

Opisthographus (dmicAdypapos ). Written on 
both sides of the paper, a practice not usual with 
the ancients, but sometimes practised for motives 
of economy. See Pliny, Zpist. iii. 5,17; and the 
article LIBER. 

Opitergium. Now Oderzo; a Roman colouy in 
Venetia, in the north of Italy, on the river Li- 
quentia. 

Oppianus (’Ommavis). (1) A Greek didactic 
poet of Anazarbus, in Cilicia. In the second half 
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Restoration of the Oppidum in the Circus of Maxentius. 


OPS 


of the second century a.D., under the emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, he composed a didactic poem 
Halieutica (‘AXcevtixa), in five books, on the habits 
of fishes and the method of capturing them. It 
is written in an ornate, though often bombastic, 
style. He was formerly confounded with (2) Op- 
pianus, the author of a didactic poem on the chase, 
consisting of four books, and entitled Cynegetica 
(Kuynyerika), written in a harsh, dry style and in 
halting verse. The author of the Cynegetica lived 
under Caracalla about the end of the second cen- 
tury, and came from Apamea, in Syria. A poem on 
bird-catching, Ixeutica (‘I€eur:Kd), preserved to us 
only in a paraphrase by Eutechnius, was also wrong- 
ly ascribed to the author of the Halieutica. Both 
the Halieutica and Cynegetica are edited together by 
Lehrs (1846). 

Oppidum. (1) Originally, the stronghold, com- 
monly overlooking the plain (0b pedum), which 
served as a refuge in times of danger for the in- 
habitants of the surrounding district ; and later, 
the town which grew up about the stronghold. 
(2) In a special sense the mass of buildings occu- 
pying the straight end of a Circus, which included 
the stalls for the horses and chariots (carceres), the 
row of seats above, where the musicians and spec- 
tators sat, the gate between them, through which 
the Circensian procession entered the course (por- 
ta pompae), and the towers which flanked the 
whole on either side, all which together presented 
the appearance of a town. 


SID 


(Rich, ) 


Oppius. (1) C. Opprius, a tribune of the plebs 
B.C. 213, who carried a law to curtail the expenses 
and luxuries of Roman women. (See SUMPTUARIAE 
LrcGes.) (2) C. Oppius, an intimate friend of C. 
Iulius Caesar, whose private affairs he managed in 
conjunction with Cornelius Balbus, and whose bi- 
ography he wrote. He has by some been regard- 
ed as the author of the pseudo-Caesarian treatises 
De Bello Alexandrino, De Bello Africano, and De 
Bello Hispaniensi. As to the first of these, his 
authorship is possible but not probable; as to the 
other two it is impossible. See Nipperdey, De Sup- 
plementis Commentariorum Caesaris (Berlin, 1846); 
and Teuffel, Rom. Lit. i. pp. 338-341 (Eng. trans.1891). 

Ops. The wife of Saturnus. She was the Roman 
goddess of plenty and fertility, as is indicated by 
her name, which is connected with opimus, opu- 
lentus, inops, and copia. She was especially the 
protectress of agriculture; and was also the god- 
dess of the world below, so that in worshipping 
her, persons stooped and touched the ground (Ma- 
crob. Sat. i. 10, 12; iii. 9, 12). She was hononred 
by the Fratres Arvales (q. v.) in the three days’ 
festival held by them in summer, and in the Opa- 
lia, December 17, at the time of the Saturnalia. 
She was regarded as the wife of Saturnus, and 
her worship was closely connected with his and 
also with that of Ceres. As the goddess of seed- 
time, she was styled Ops Consiva, and was also 
called by the name Dea Dia. 


OPTATIANUS 


Optatianus. See PORPHYRIUS. 


Optimates (‘those belonging to the best or no- 
blest”). At Rome, in the last century of the Re- 
public, a title borne by the adherents of the “best a4 
men, in a political sense (i. e. the conservatives ), 
working in the interests of the Senate and the 
aristocracy of office (nobiles) and in opposition to 
the democrats (populares). See NOBILES. 

Optostrotum. A flooring of bricks (Not. Tires. 
p. 164). 

Opis (’Omovs). A town of Locris, from which 
the Opuntian Locrians derived their name. It 
was the birthplace of Patroclus. The bay of the 
Euboean Sea, near Opus, was called OPUNTIUS SI- 
NUS. 

Ora. A hawser or cable (Livy, xxii. 19). 

Oraciila (ayteia, ‘‘ oracular responses,” or the 
“seats of oracles”; xpnotnpia is used in the same 
senses, and also of victims offered by persons con- 
sulting an oracle). The seats of the worship of 
some special divinity, where prophecies were im- 
parted with the sanction of the divinity, either by 
the priests themselves or with their co-operation. 
There were many such places in all Greek coun- 
tries, and these may be divided, according to the 
method in which the prophecy was made known, 
into four main divisions: (1) oral oracles, (2) ora- 
cles by signs, (3) oracles by dreams, and (4) oracles 
of the dead. 

(1) The most revered oracles were those of the 
first class, where the divinity, almost invariably 
the god Apollo, orally revealed his will through 
the lips of inspired prophets or prophetesses. 
The condition of frenzy was produced, for the 
most part, by physical influences: the breathing 
of earthy vapours or drinking of the water of 
oracular fountains. The words spoken while in 
this state were generally fashioned by the priests 
into a reply to the questions proposed to them. 
The most famous oracle of this kind was that of 
Delphi (see further below). Besides this there 
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existed in Greece Proper a large number of ora- | 


cles of Apollo, as at Abae in Phocis, in different 


places of Boeotia, in Euboea, and at Argos, where | 


the priestess derived her inspiration from drink- 
ing the blood of a lamb, one being killed every 
month. Not less numerous were the oracles of 
Apollo in Asia Minor. Among these that of the 
Didymaean Apollo at Miletus traced its origin to 
the old family of the Branchidae, the descendants 
of Apollo’s son Branchus. Before its destruction 
by Xerxes, it came nearest to the reputation of 
the Delphian. Here it was a priestess who 
prophesied, seated on a wheel-shaped dise, after 
she had bathed the hem of her robe and her feet 
in a spring, and had breathed the steam arising 
from it. 
MANTO), was also very ancient. Here a priest, af- 
ter simply hearing the names and the number of 
those consulting the oracle, drank of the water of 
a spring, and then gave answer in verse. 

(2) The most venerated among the oracles where 
prophecy was given by signs was that of Zeus of 
Dodona (q. v.), mentioned as early as Homer (Od. 
xiv. 327—xix. 296), where predictions were made 
from the rustling of the sacred oak, and at a later 
time from the sound of a brazen cymbal. Anoth- 
er mode of interpreting by signs, as practised es- 
pecially at the temple of Zeus at Olympia by the 
Tamidae, or descendants of Iamus, a son of Apollo, 


The oracle at Clarus, near Colophon (see | 


| be taken to insure recovery. 
these oracular shrines of the healing god was the 
|temple at Epidaurus, and next to this the tem- 


| Amphilochus at Mallus, in Cilicia (q. v.). 
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was that derived from the entrails of victims and 
the burning of the sacrifices on the altar. There 
were also oracles connected with the lot or dice, 
one especially at the temple of Heracles at Bura, 
in Achaia; and prophecies were also delivered at 
Delphi by means of lots, probably only at times 
when the Pythia was not giving responses. The 
temple of the Egyptian Ammon, who was identi- 
fied with Zeus, also gave oracles by means of signs. 

(3) Oracles given in dreams were generally con- 
nected with the temples of Asclepius. After cer- 
tain preliminary rites, sick persons had to sleep 
in these temples; the priests interpreted their 
dreams, and dictated, accordingly, the means to 
The most famous of 


ple founded thence at Pergamum, in Asia Minor. 
Equally famous were the similar oracles of the 
seer Amphiaraiis at Oropus, of Trophonius at Le- 
badea, in Boeotia, and of the seers Mopsus and 
In later 
times such oracles were connected with all sanct- 
uaries of Isis and Serapis. 

(4) At oracles of the dead (uxopuarteta) the souls 
of deceased persons were evoked in order to give 
the information desired. Thus, in Homer (Od. xi), 
Odysseus betakes himself to the entrance of the 
lower world to question the spirit of the seer Ti- 
resias. Oracles of this kind were especially com- 
mon in places where it was supposed there was an 
entrance to the lower world; as at the city of 
Cichyrus in Epirus (where there was an Acherusi- 
an lake as well as the rivers of Acheron and Cocy- 
tus, bearing the same names as those of the world 
below), at the promontory of Taenarum in Laco- 
nia, at Heraclea in Pontus, and at Lake Avernus, 
near Cumae, in Italy. At most of them oracles 
were also given in dreams; but there were some 
in which the inquirer was in a waking condition 
when he conjured up the spirits whom he wished 
to question. 

While oracles derived either from dreams or 


|from the dead were chosen in preference by su- 


perstitious people, the most important among oral 
oracles and those given by means of signs had a 
political .significance. On all serious occasions 
they were questioned on behalf of the State in or- 
der to ascertain the divine will: this was espe- 
cially the case with the oracle of Delphi. In con- 
sequence of the avarice and partisanship of the 
priests, as well as the increasing decline of belief 
in the gods, the oracles gradually fell into abey- 
ance, to revive again everywhere under the Ro- 
man emperors, though they never regained the 
political importance they had once had in ancient 
Greece. 

Such investigation of the divine will was origi- 
nally qnite foreign to the Romans. Even the 
mode of prophesying by means of lots (s¢ée Sor- 
TES), practised in isolated regions of Italy, and 
even in the immediate neighbourhood of Rome, 
as at Caeré, and especially at Praenesté, did not 
come into use, at all events for State purposes, 
and was generally regarded with contempt. The 
Romans did not consult even the Sibylline verses 
in order to forecast the future. On the other 
hand, the growth of superstition in the imperial 
period not only brought the native oracles into 
repute, but caused a general resort to foreign 
oracles besides. The inclination to this kind of 
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prophecy seems never to have been more general- 
ly spread among the masses of the people than at 
this time. Apart from the Greek oracular deities, 
there were the oriental deities, whose worship was 
nearly everywhere combined with predictions. In 
most of the famous sanctuaries the most vari- 
ous forms of prophecy were represented, and the 
stranger they were the better they were liked. 
In the case of the oral oracles, the responses in 
earlier times were, for the most part, composed 
in verse; on the decay of poetic productiveness, 
they began to take the form of prose, or of pas- 
sages from the poets, the Greeks generally adopt- 
ing lines of Homer or Euripides; the Italians, 
lines of Vergil. The public declaration of oracles 
ended with the official extermination of paganism 
under Theodosius at the end of the fourth century. 

The following is a list of the most celebrated 
oracles : 

(1) Of Zeus: at Dodona, in Epirus, the most an- 
cient of all; at Olympia, with the Iamidae and 
Clytiades as its priests; and of Zeus Ammon in a 
Libyan oasis in the northwest of Egypt. 

(2) Of Apollo: at Delphi (see below) ; at Abae, in 
Phocis; at Tegyraia, in Boeotia; at Mount Ptodn, 
near Acraephia; of Apollo Ismenius, near Thebes, 
the national oracle of the Thebans; of Hysiae, at 
the base of Mount Cithaeron; at Eutresis, near 
Leuctra; of Apollo Didymaens, in the territory of 
Miletus, with the Branchidae as its ministers; at 
Claros, north of Miletus; at Patara, in Lycia; at 
Cyaneae, in Lycia; of Apollo Sarpedonius at Se- 
leucia, in Cilicia; at Hybla, in Magnesia; at Gry- 
nea or Grynium, in Asia Minor; at Methymna, in 
Lesbos; at Chalcedon; at Delos; at Argos; at 
Daphne, in Syria (in later times). 

(3) Of Gaea (the Earth): at Aegira, in Achaia, 
and at Patrae; of Pluto and Persephoné at Achar- 
aca, in Asia Minor, near Tralles; of Bacchus, at 
Amphiclea, in Phocis, and at Satrae, in Thrace; 
of Hermes, at Pharae, in Achaia; and of the 
Nymphs on Mount Cithaeron. 

(4) There were also oracles of heroes—e. g. of 


Asclepius, at Epidaurus and Pergamus; of Tro- | 


phonius, at Lebadea; of Tiresias, at Orchomenus; 


of Amphiaraiis, near Thebes,and near Oropus; of | 


Mopsus, at Mallos, in Cilicia; of Calchas and Poda- 
lirius, on Mount Dion, in Southern Italy; of Prote- 
silaiis, at Elaeus, in the Thracian Chersonesus; of 
Autolycus, the Argonaut, at Sinopé; and of Odys- 
seus, in Aetolia. 

(5) There were Italian oracles of Faunus at Al- 
bunea and of Fortuna at Praenesté and Antium 
(Cie. De Div. ii. 41, 85). At Caeré and at Falerii 
there were “lots” (sortes), from which oracles or 
perhaps omens were inferred (Livy, xxii. 1). 

As the Delphic oracle is by far the most famous 
and the one to which allusion is oftenest made in 
literature, a somewhat more detailed account of it 
may be of interest. Its seat was on the south- 
western spur of Parnassus in a valley of Phocis. 
In historical times the oracle appears in possession 
of Apollo; but the original possessor, according to 
the story, was Gaea (Aesch. Ewmen. 1,2). Then it 
was shared by her with Poseidon (Eurip. Jon, 446), 
who gave up his part in it to Apollo in exchange 
for the island of Calauria, Themis, the daughter 
and successor of Gaea, having already given Apollo 
her share. According to the Homeric hymn to the 
Pythian Apollo, the god took forcible possession 
of the oracle soon after his birth, slaying with his 
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earliest bow-shot the serpent Pytho, the son of 
Gaea, who guarded the spot. To atone for his 
murder, Apollo was forced to fly and spend eight 
years in menial service before he could return for- 
given. A festival, the Septeria, was held every 
year, at which the whole story was represented : 
the slaying of the serpent, and the flight, atone- 
ment, and return of the god. Apollo was rep- 
resented by a boy, both of whose parents were 
living. The dragon was symbolically slain, and 
his house, decked out in costly fashion, was burned. 
Then the boy’s followers hastily dispersed, and the 
boy was taken in procession to Tempé, along the 
road formerly followed by the god. Here he was 
purified and brought back by the same road, ac- 
companied by a chorus of maidens singing songs 
of joy. The oracle proper was a cleft in the ground 
in the innermost sanctuary, from which arose cold 
vapours, which had the power of inducing ecstasy. 
Over the cleft stood a iofty gilded tripod of wood. 
On this was a circular slab, upon which the seat 
of the prophetess was placed. The prophetess, 
called Pythia, was a maiden of honourable birth; 
in earlier times a young girl, but in a later age a 
woman of over fifty, still wearing a girl’s dress, in 
memory of the earlier custom. In the prosperous 
times of the oracle two Pythias acted alternately, 
with a third to assist them. In the earliest times 
the Pythia ascended the tripod only once a year, 
on the birthday of Apollo, the seventh of the Del- 
phian spring month Bysius. But in later years 
she prophesied every day, if the day itself and the 
sacrifices were not unfavourable. These sacrifices 
were offered by the supplicants, adorned with 
laurel crowns and fillets of wool. Having pre- 
pared herself by washing and~ purification, the 
Pythia entered the sanctuary, with gold orna- 
ments in her hair and flowing robes upon her; 
she drank of the water of the fountain Cassotis, 
which flowed into the shrine, tasted the fruit of 
the old bay-tree standing in the chamber, and 
took her seat. No one was present but a priest, 
called the mpodnrns (and mpodyris), who explained 
the words she uttered in her eestasy, and put 
them into metrical form, generally hexameters. 
In later times the votaries were contented with 
answers in prose. The responses were often ob- 
scure and enigmatical, and couched in ambiguous 
and metaphorical expressions, which themselves 
needed explanation. The order in which the ap- 
plicants approached the oracle was determined 
by lot, but certain cities, as Sparta, had the right 
of priority. 

The reputation of the oracle stood very high 
throughout Greece until the time of the Persian 
Wars, especially among the Dorian tribes, and 
among them pre-eminently the Spartans, who 
had stood from of old in intimate relation with 
it. On all important occasions, as the sending 
out of colonies, the framing of internal legislation 
or religious ordinances, the god of Delphi was con- 
sulted, and that not only by Greeks, but by for- 
eiguers, especially the people of Asia and Italy. 
After the Persian Wars the influence of the oracle 
declined, partly in consequence of the growth of 
unbelief, partly from the mistrust excited by the 
partiality and venality of the priesthood, who 
sometimes were bribed into giving oracles favour- 
able to the inquirer, and in the case of Philip of 
Macedon, when Demosthenes said, 7 rudia pudurmt- 
¢ec. But it never fell completely into discredit, 
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and from time to time its position rose again. In 
the first half of the second century A.D. it had a 
revival, the result of the newly awakened interest 
in the old region. It was abolished at the end of 
the fourth century A.D. by Theodosius the Great. 
The oldest stone temple of Apollo was attribut- 
ed to the mythical architects, Trophonius and Ag- 
amedes. It was burned down in B.c. 548, when 
the Alemaeonidae, at that time in exile from 
Athens, undertook to rebuild it for the sum of 
300 talents, partly taken from the treasure of the 
temple, and partly contributed by all countries 
inhabited by Greeks and standing in connection 
with the oracle. They put the restoration into 
the hands of the Corinthian architect Spintharus, 
who carried it out in a more splendid style than 
was originally agreed upon, building the front of 
Parian marble instead of limestone. The groups 
of sculpture in the pediments represented, on the 
eastern side, Apollo with Artemis, Leto, and the 
Muses; on the western side, Dionysus with the 
Thyiades and the setting sun; for Dionysus was 
worshipped here in winter during the imagined 
absence of Apollo. These were all the work of 
Praxias and Androsthenes, and were finished 
about B.c. 430. The temple was, on account of 
its vast extent, a hypaethral building —that is, 
there was no roof over the space occupied by the 
temple proper. The architecture of the exterior 
was Doric, of the interior Ionic, as may still be 
observed in the surviving ruins. On the walls of 
the entrance-hall were short texts written in gold, 
attributed to the Seven Sages. One of these was 
the celebrated ‘‘Know Thyself” (yv@6i ceavrov, 
Pausan. x. 24, 1). In the temple proper stood the 
golden statue of Apollo, and in front of it the 
sacrificial hearth with the eternal fire. Near this 
was a globe of marble covered with fillets, the 
Oudards, or centre of the earth. In earlier times 
two eagles stood at its side, representing the two 
eagles which fable said had been sent out by Zeus 
at the same moment from the eastern and western 
ends of the world. These eagles were carried off 
in the Phocian War, and their place filled by two 
eagles in mosaic on the floor. Behind this space 
was the inner shrine, lying lower, in the form of 
a cavern over the cleft in the earth. Within the 
spacious precincts (repiBodos) stood a great num- 
ber of chapels, statues, votive offerings, and treas- 
ure-houses of the various Greek states, in which 
they deposited their gifts to the sanctuary, espe- 
cially the tithes of the booty taken in war. Here, 
too, was the council-chamber of the Delphians. 
Before the entrance to the temple was the great 


altar for burnt-offerings, and the golden tripod, | 


dedicated by the Greeks after the battle of Pla- 
taea, on a pedestal of brass, representing a snake 
in three coils, and of which the greater part now 
stands in the Hippodrome at Constantinople. Be- 
sides the treasures accumulated in the course of 
time, the temple had considerable property in 
land, with a population consisting mainly of 
slaves (tepddovAor), bound to pay contributions 
and to render service to the sanctuary. The 
management of the property was in the hands of 
priests chosen from the noble Delphian families, 
at their head the five écvo. or consecrated ones. 
Since the first spoliation of the temple by the 
Phocians in B.C. 355, it was several times plun- 
dered on a grand scale. Nero, for instance, is said 
to have carried off 500 bronze statues. Yet some 
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3000 statues were to be seen there in the time of 
the elder Pliny. 

On the oracles in general, see Bouché-Leclereq, 
Hist. de la Divination dans V Antiquité (Paris, 1879— 
1882); Maury, Histoire des Religions de la Gréce 
Antique (Paris, 1857); E. Curtius, Die hellenische 
Mantik (Gottingen, 1864); Fontaine, De Divinita- 
tis Origine et Progressu (Rostock, 1867); Stengel, 
Griechische Sacralalterthiimer, §§ 44-50 (1890); 
Hartung, Die Religion der Romer, vol. i. pp. 96 foll. 
(1836); and Hoffmann, Das Orakelwesen im Alter- 
thume (1877). The oracles that have descended to 
us are collected by Henders, Oracula Graeca Quae 
Ezxstant (1877). 

On particular oracles, see A. Mommsen, Delphika 
(Leipzig, 1878); Hiillmann, Wiirdigung des delphi- 
schen Orakels (Bonn, 1837); Kayser, Delphi (Darm- 
stadt, 1855); Gétte, Das delphische Orakel (Leipzig, 
1839); Carapanos, Dodone et des Ruines (Paris, 1878); 
id. Mémoire sur Dodone (1877); Von Lassanlx, Das 
pelasgische Orakel des Zeus zu Dodona (Wirzburg, 
1840); Arneth, Ueber das Taubenorakel von Dodona 
(Vienna, 1840); Von Gerlach, Dodona (Basel, 1859) ; 
and Perthes, Die Peleiaden zu Dodona (Merseburg 
1869). On the temple at Delphi, see a paper by 
Prof. Middleton in the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
vol. ix. pp. 282 foll. 


Orae. See ORITAE. 


Orarium. See SUDARIUM. 


Orationes Principum. (1) Messages to the 
Senate sent to announce any important event—e.g. 
a victory. (2) Memoranda sent by the emperor 
suggesting the adoption of laws (Gaius, ii. 285). 
(3) Such a suggestion, embodied in a letter (episto- 
la) or book (libellus), and having the form of Jaw. 
This was the final development of the oratio prin- 
cipis, and was due to the unwillingness of the 
obsequious Senate even to discuss a measure pro- 
posed by the emperor. See Dirksen in the Rhein. 
Museum fiir Jurisprudenz, vol. ii. 


Orator. The word orator (also patronus), of one 
who pleads the case of a client (cliens), is not at all 
identical in meaning with iwris consultus (q. v.), or 
even advocatus (q. v-). He need not be skilled in 
legal lore, which the jurisconsults possessed, but 
depended largely for his success upon voice, ges- 
ture, and the eloquence of his language. The ear- 
liest orators at Rome got their knowledge practi- 
cally by observing the pleadings of the older men 
and by advice, experience, and trial of themselves, 
Under the Empire the principal speakers were 
trained in the schools of the rhetoricians (see 
RHETORICA), and thus gradually lost the power 
and form of the earlier style of speaking (Petron. 
i). In the republican period oratory was the 
noblest of the professions, awarding the key to 
political power and influence; but when freedom 
was lost, the art declined, and became a mere 
plaything for the young. See Cicero, Brut. 91 
foll.; the Dialogus of Tacitus; and Westermann, 
Geschichte d. rém. Beredsamkeit (Leipzig, 1835); also 
Berger and Cucheval, Histoire de V Eloquence Latine 
jusqw @ Cicéron, 2 vols. (Paris, 1872). 


Orator. A treatise of Cicero’s fully styled Ora- 
tor ad M. Brutum, giving his ideal of a perfect ora- 
tor. Edited by Sandys (London, 1885). 


Orbiciilus. <A roller or pulley worked by a 
rope (Vitruy. x. 2). 


ORBILIUS PUPILLUS 


Orbilius Pupillus. A Roman grammarian and 
schoolmaster, best known to us from his having 
been the teacher of Horace, who gives him the 
epithet of plagosus, from the severe floggings which 
his pupils received from him (Hor. Epist. ii. 1,71). 
He was a native of Beneventum, and after serving 
as an apparitor of the magistrates, and also as a 
soldier in the army, he settled at Rome in the 
fiftieth year of his age, in the consulship of Cicero, 
B.C. 63. He lived to be nearly 100 years of age 
(Suet. Gram. 9). 


Orbis. A circular table. See Mensa. 


Orbona. An ancient goddess of the Italians 
who slew children and thus made parents childless 
(orbi). She was invoked and propitiated in the 
Indigitamenta (q. v.). See Cie. N. D. iii. 25, 63. 


_ Orca (dpxn and vpya). A vessel of earthenware 
shaped like an amphora (q. v.), but somewhat 
smaller, used for holding pickles, oil, 
wine, or figs. It was also employed 
by children in playing a game of skill 
(rpoma; Anglicé, “ cherry-pit,” “ pitch- 
in-the-hole”), in which the player 
tried to pitch nuts or cherry-pits 
into the narrow opening from a dis- 
tance. See Persius, iii. 50, with Gil- 
dersleeve’s note, and Shakspeare, 
Twelfth Night, iii. 4. Orca. (Rich.) 


Orcades Insiilae. Now the Orkney and Shet- 
land Isles. A group of several small islands off 
the north coast of Britain, with which the Romans 
first became acquainted when Agricola sailed round 
the northern extremity of Britain (Tac. Agric. 10). 

Orchésis (6pynors). See SALTATIO. 

Orchestic. See SaLraTIo. 

Orchestra (épyyotpa). Literally “the dancing 
place,” from épyéouat. The space of the Greek the- 
atre situated in front of the stage, in which the 
cborus went through its evolutions. In the Ro- 
man theatre it was absorbed in the area occupied 
by the audience. See CHorus; THEATRUM. 


Orchoménus (’Opxopevos). (1) An ancient, 
wealthy, and powerful city of Boeotia, the cap- 
ital of the Minyans in the ante-historical ages of 
Greece, and hence called by Homer the Minyan 
Orchomenos. It was situated northwest of the 
lake Copais, on the river Cephissus. Sixty years 
after the Trojan War it was taken by the Boeo- 
tians, and became a member of the Boeotian 
League. It continued to exist as an independent 
town till B.c. 367, when it was taken and destroy- 
ed by the Thebans; and though subsequently re- 
built by the Phocians, the Thebans again demol- 
ished it. Philip of Macedon once more restored it 
(B.C. 338), but it never recovered its former prosper- 
ity. It was famous for its musical festival in honour 
of the Charites, who were worshipped here (Theoc. 
xvi. 104). In the vicinity of Orchomenos Sulla de- 
feated Archelaiis, the general of Mithridates, in B.c. 
85. In 1880, 1881, and 1886 extensive excavations 
were made here by Dr. Schliemaun, who exhumed 
an ancient “treasury” or mausoleum larger even 
than the famous one discovered by him at Myce- 
nae (q. v.). See K. O. Miiller, Orchomenos und die 
Minyer (1844): Schliemann, Orchomenos (1881); and 
Schuchhardt, Schliemann’s Excavations (Eng. tr. 
London, 1891). (2) An ancient town of Arcadia, 
situated northwest of Mantinea. 
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Orcinus Libertus. 
death of his owner. 


Orcinus Senator. 
Orcus. See Hapzs. 


Ordessus (’Opdnoods). A tributary of the Dan- 
ube of uncertain identity (Herod. iv. 48). 


Ordinarius Iudex. See IupEx. 


Ordo. In a general sense, a row or series of 
objects. Hence (1), in naval language, a row or 
tier of oars in a ship, as to which, see Navis. (2) 
In Roman political language, the word is applied 
to any body of men forming a distinct and sepa- 
rate class in the community, either as possessing 
special privileges, or as pursuing some special oc- 
cupation. Thus, the senators are spoken of col- 
lectively as the ordo senatorius, the knights as the 
ordo equester ; the priests (sacerdotes) as ordo sacer- 
dotalis. The plebeians, however, are now spoken 
of as an ordo. The Senate, being the august body, 
is sometimes called amplissimus ordo at Rome, 
and in colonies and municipia the local Senate is 
ordo decurionum. (See DECURIONES.) The liber- 
tini formed a separate ordo, and so did the scribae, 
the tribuni aerarii, and the publicani. At Rome 
the Senate and equestrians are often styled uterque 
ordo, as being the orders par excellence. (3) In mil- 
itary language, the word is applied to a company 
or troop of soldiers, and is used as equivalent to 
centuria, as the first centuries in a legion are 
sometimes called primi ordines. See LEGIO. 


Ordovices. A people of Britain, occupying 
what would correspond at the present day to the 
northern portion of Wales, together with the isl- 
and of Anglesey (Tac. Hist. xii. 33). It was prob- 
ably owing to the nature of their country and to 
the vicinity of Deva, now Chester, where a whole 
Roman legion was quartered, that the Romans 
had so few towns and stations among the Ordo- 
vices. Mediomanium was their capital, and was 
probably situated at Maywood or Meifad, in Mont- 
gomeryshire. 


Ore. See AES; AURUM; METALLUM. 
Oreades (Opeiddes). See NYMPHAE. 
Oreae (yadwos). A snaffle-bit (Fest. s. h. v.). 


Its nature is seen in the following example from a 
bronze original, which is jointed : 


A slave set free by the 
See MANUMISSIO. 


See SENATUS. 


Oreae. 


(Rich. ) 


Orelli, JOHANN Kaspar. A classical scholar 
born at Ziirich, Switzerland, February 13, 1787. 
After entering the Church and preaching for some 
time at Bergamo, he became a teacher in a school 
at Coire, and in 1819 at Zitrich. When the universi- 
ty in his native city was founded, Orelli was called 
to the chair of classical philology (1833). He died 
at Ziirich January 6, 1849. Orelli is best known 
as an editor of classical texts, especially of Cicero 
in 8 vols. (1826-31), Horace (1837-38, 4th ed. 1892, 
with a lexicon), and Tacitus (1746-47, last ed. 
completed in 1894). He also compiled an Onomas- 
ticon Tullianum to Cicero (ed, by Halm and Baiter, 
1851), and a collection of Latin inscriptions, en- 
titled Inseriptionum Latinarum Selectarwm Collectio 
(3 vols. 1856; revised by Henzen, with indexes). 


ORESTALK 


See Adert, Essai sur la Vie et les Travaux de J. G. 
Orelli (Geneva, 1849). 

Orestae ( Opécra). A people of northern Epirus, 
originally independent of the Macedonian kings, 
though afterwards subjected to their dominion. 
At a later period, having revolted under the pro- 
tection of a Roman force, they were declared free 
on the conclusion of peace between Philip and the 
Romans (Livy, xxxiii. 34). Their country appar- 
ently contained but few towns. Among these 
Orestia is named by Stephanus Byzantinus, who 
declares it to have been the birthplace of Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus. Its foundation was ascribed by 
tradition to Orestes. 

Orestea (’Opeoreia). 
to the Orestean trilogy by Aeschylus. 
CHYLUS; ORESTES. 

Orestes (’Opéorns). (1) The son of Agamemnon 
and Clytaemnestra. On the assassination of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes, then quite young, was saved from 
his father’s fate by his sister Electra, who had him 
removed to the court of their uncle Strophius, king 
of Phocis. There he formed an intimate friendship 
with Pylades, the son of Strophius, and with him 
concerted the means, which he successfully adopted, 
of avenging his father’s death by slaying his moth- 
er and Aegisthus. (See ABEGISTHUS; CLYTAEM- 
NESTRA.) After the murder of Clytaemnestra, the 
Furies drove Orestes into insanity; and when the 
oracle at Delphi was consulted respecting the dura- 
tion of his malady, an answer was given that Ores- 
tes would not be restored to a sane mind until he 
went to the Tauric Chersonesus, and brought away 


A collective name given 
See AEs- 


Orestes and Aegisthus. 


(From a vase.) 


reo that quarter the statue of Artemis to Argos. It 
was the custom in Taurica to sacrifice all strangers 
to this goddess, and Orestes and Pylades, having 
made the journey together, and having both been 
tuken captive, were brought as victims to the altar 
ot Artemis. Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who 
had been carried off by Artemis from Aulis when on 
the point of being immolated (see AULIS; IpHIGE- 
NIA), was the priestess of the goddess among the 
Tauri. Perceiving the strangers to be Greeks, she 
offered to spare the life of one of them, provided 
he would carry a letter from her to Greece. This 
occasioned a memorable contest of friendship be- 
tween them, which should sacrifice himself for the 
other, and it ended in Pylades’ yielding to Orestes 
and agreeing to be the bearer of the letter. The 
letter was for Orestes, and a discovery was the 
consequence. Iphigenia, thereupon, on learning 
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ORESTIAS 


the object of their visit, contrived to aid them in 
carrying off the statue of Artemis, and all three 
arrived safe in Greece with the statue. After his 
return to the Peloponnesus, Orestes took posses- 
sion of his father’s kingdom at Mycenae, which 
had been usurped by Aletes or Menelaiis. When 
Cylarabes of Argos died without leaving any heir, 
Orestes also became king of Argos. The Lace- 
daemonians likewise made him their king of their 
own accord, because they preferred him, the grand- 
son of Tyndareus, to Nicostratus and Megapenthes, 
the sons of Menelaiis by a slave. The Arcadians 
and Phocians increased his power by allying them- 
selves with him. He married Hermioné, the daugh- 
ter of Menelaiis, and becarne by her the father of 
Tisamenus. The story of his marriage with Her- 
mioné, who had previously been married to Neop- 
tolemus, is related elsewhere. (See HERMIONE ; 
NEOPTOLEMUS.) He died of the bite of a snake in 
Arcadia, and his body, in accordance with an ora- 
cle, was afterwards carried from Tega to Sparta, 
and there buried. His bones are said to have 
been found at a later time in a war between the 
Lacedaemonians and Tegaetans, and to have been 
conveyed to Sparta (Herod. i. 67). According to 
one story, Orestes spent the time of his madness in 
Arcadia, where, in his frenzy, he guawed off one of 
his fingers (Pausan. viii. 34,2). The story of Ores- 
tes is the subject of an existing trilogy by Aeschy- 
lus (the Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Eumenides ), 
and is treated by Sophocles in his Electra and by 
Euripides in the remaining plays Electra, Orestes, 
and Iphigenia in Tauris. See Becker, Die Orestes- 
sage der Griechen (Wittenberg, 1858). See Pyr- 


| RHUS. 


Such is the ordinary form of the legend of Ores- 
The tragic writers, of course, introduced many 
Thus it is said that when the Furies 


‘of his mother persecuted him, he fled to Delphi, 


| by Pausanias (viii. 3). 


whose god had urged him to commit the deed, and 
thence went to Athens, where he was acquitted by 
the court of Areopagus. Orestes had by Hermioné 
two sons, Tisamenus and Penthilus, who were 
driven from their country by the Heraclidae. (2) 
A Pannonian who acted as regent of Italy during 


| the short reign of his infant son Romulus Augus- 


tulus, in favour of whom he had deposed the em- 
peror Iulius Nepos (A.D. 475). In the following 


| year he was defeated and put to death by Odoacer, 
| king of the Heruli. 


See AUGUSTULUS ; ODOACER. 

Oresteum (’Opécreiov) or Oresthéum (Ope- 
oer), also called ORESTHASIUM (’OpeoOdcvor) 
A town of Arcadia, south- 
east of Megalopolis, in the district of Oresthis. Its 
rnins, according to Pansanias, were to be seen to 
the right of the road leading from Megalopolis to 
Tegaea (vill, 44). Orestes died here. 

Orestheus (’OpecOevs). A legendary king of 
the Locri, whose dog brought forth a log of wood. 
This he buried, but from it came forth shoots 
(6¢0r) of vine, whence the people got the name of 
Ozolae (Pausan. x. 31, 1). 

Orestia. The country of the Orestae (q. v.) and 
also one of their towns. 


Orestias. The primitive name of Adrianopolis 
(q. v.) in Thrace, and which the Byzantine authors 
frequently employ in speaking of that city. The 
name is derived from the circumstance of Orestes 
having purified himself on this spot after the mur- 
der of his mother. 


ORESTILLA 


Orestilla, AURELIA. The wife of Catiline. As 
she objected to marrying him because he had a 
grown son, he is said to have killed the young 
man in order to secure her favour. 


Oretani. A powerful people in the southwest- 
ern part of Hispania Tarraconensis. Their chief 
town was Castulo. See Pliny, H. N. iii. 25. 

Oreus (’Qpeds). A town in the north of Euboea, 
originally called Hestiaea or Histiaea. After the 
Persian Wars it became subject to Athens, but 
having revolted from the Athenians in B.c. 445, it 
was taken by Pericles, its inhabitants expelled, and 
their place supplied by 2000 Athenians (Thue. i. 
114). It was an important place down to the 
dissolution of the Achaean League. 


Organum (dpyavoy). A generic term for any 
machine or implement for saving labour, but dif- 
fering from machina in that it always implies skill 
as well as strength in its use. It frequently de- 
notes a musical instrument (Quint. ix. 4, 10), on 
which see the article HYDRAULUS. 

Orgeones (dpyéwves). The Athenian term for 
the members of a society for the observance of a 
cult not belonging to the State religion, especially 
those who, without belonging to the old families 
(see GENNETAE), nevertheless like them formed a 
family union originating in descent from the same 
ancestors, and possessing a special family worship. 
The adoption of the children of families belonging 
to such a religious society occurred, as with the 
Gennetae, at the same time as their enrolment into 
the phratries at the feast of the Apaturia (q. v.). 


Orgetérix. A noble Helvetian, the most con- 
spicuous for rank and riches of any of his country- 
men. He attempted to possess himself of the chief 
power in his native State (B.c. 61), and was, in con- 
sequence, summoned to trial. His retainers, how- 
ever, assembled in great numbers, and prevented 
the case from being heard. He died not long after, 
having fallen, as was supposed, by his own hands 
(Caes. B. G.i. 2,26; Dio Cass. xxxviii. 31). 


Orgia (7a dpyia). The ordinary Greek term for 
ceremonies, generally connected with the worship 
of a divinity, but especially secret religious cus- 
toms to which only the initiated were admitted, 
and equivalent in meaning to “mysteries.” It was 
customary to designate as orgies the mysteries of 
the worship of Dionysus in particular. These were 


sometimes celebrated with wild and extravagant | 


rites. See Dionysia; MYSTERIA. 

Oribasius (’OpeBaows and ’OpiBdows). A na- 
tive of Pergamus, born about A.D. 325, the physi- 
cian and adviser of the emperor Julian the Apostate, 
after whose death (A.D. 363) he was banished by 
the emperors Valens and Valentinianns, and lived 
among the barbarians. He was afterwards re- 
called. He seems not to have died before the be- 
ginning of the fifth century. At the suggestion 
of Julian he composed, on the plan of abstracts 
from earlier works, a medical treatise (2uvaywyai 
*Tarpixai) in seventy-two books, of which some 
twenty-two are preserved, partly in the Greek 
original and partly in a Latin rendering. He him- 
self prepared for his son Eustathius a conspectus 
(Svvoyuis) of the larger work in nine books, only 
part of which has been published. Another man- 
ual of Oribasius is the Edmdpiora, also a medical 
treatise, in four books. The best edition of Oriba- 
sius is that by Daremberg, in 6 vols. (Paris, 1851-76). 
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Orichalcum (dpeiyadkos). Brass (i. e. an alloy 
of copper and zinc). Existing specimens of brass 
are chiefly coins (sestertii and dupondii) of Augustus 
and his successors, though the alloy was probably 
made as early as the second century B.c. (Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiv. 2, 4; and of. Cic. De Off. iii. 23, 92). 
The word dpeixadkos (“mountain copper”) occurs 
first in the Homeric Hymns (Jn Ven. 9), and in the 
early writers it probably designated any bright 
metal that had the appearance of gold. See Ros- 
signol, Les Métaux dans VAntiquité (Paris, 1863); 
and Bliimner, Technologie, iv. pp. 91, 192 (note), and 
193 foll. 

Oricum ("Qpicoy) or Oricus ("Qpixos). An im- 
portant Greek town on the coast of Illyria, near 
the Ceraunian Mountains and the frontiers of Epi- 
rus. It was said to have been founded by the 
Euboeans who were here cast ashore on their re- 
turn from the Trojan War. 

Origénes, usually called Oricgkn. A learned 
Christian Father, born at Alexandria in A.D. 185. 
He was converted to Christianity by Clement of 
Alexandria, and after the martyrdom of his father, 


_ Leonides, Origen opened a school in which at first 


he taught Greek literature only, but soon after 
Christian doctrine also. Being made head of the 
catechetical school of Alexandria, he became dis- 
tinguished for his severe asceticism as for his pro- 
found learning, not only in theology, but also in 
Greek philosophy and Hebrew, which he learned 
at Rome. In A.D. 228, during a visit to Palestine, 
he was ordained presbyter, but Bishop Demetrius 
of Alexandria refused his assent to this both as 
not being given by himself as diocesan bishop and 
because Origen, through a fanatical interpretation 
of Matt. xix. 12, had castrated himself. Later, the 
controversy which began over this decision led to 
a close investigation of Origen’s theological views, 
and these were condemned by a synod in A.D. 231. 
Many Eastern bishops, however, supported him, 
and he reopened his school at Caesarea. During 
the later persecutions of the Christians by Maxi- 
minus and Decius he suffered greatly, so that, his 
health breaking down, he died at Tyre in A.D. 254. 
His most controverted teachings were those on 
the subject of the ultimate salvation of all, as he 
taught that even the devils would finally be re- 
deemed—a doctrine known as Restorationism. His 
writings in all numbered some 6000, of which com- 
paratively few have been preserved. An impor- 
tant one (the De Principiis) survives only in a Latin 
version by Rufinus. There are also a treatise on 
martyrdom and a defence of Christianity against 
Celsus; and of his Hexapla—an edition of the Old 
Testament in six parallel columns in Hebrew, 
Hebrew transliterated in Greek letters, and the 
four versions by Aquila, Symwmachus, the Septua- 
gint, and Theodotion—a number of fragments re- 
main. Editions of Origen by Migne (vols. xi.—xvii.), 
and Lommatzsch in 25 vols. (Berlin, 1831-48), Sep- 
arate editions of the De Principiis by Redepen- 
ning (Leipzig, 1836); of the Hexapla by Field (Ox- 
ford, 1875). Translations of some of the works in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Library. See Freppel, Origéne 
(Paris, 1868); and Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (1889). 
Originarii. A name given to children in a colony 
whose parents were both coloni (Cod. Th. 10, 38). 


Origines. See CaTo, p, 300; and Isrporus. 


Oringis or Oningis or Aurinx. A town of His- 
pania Baetica with silver-mines (Pliny, H. N. iii. 3). 


ORION 


Orion (‘Qpiev). A celebrated giant, said by one 
legend to have been the son of Poseidon and 
Euryalé. His father, according to this same ac- 
count, gave him the power of wading through the 
depths of the sea, or, as others say, of walking on 
its surface. He married Sidé, whom Heré cast into 
Erebus for contending with her in beauty (Apollod. 
i.4,3). Another and more common account makes 
Hyria, a town of Boeotia, to have been the birth- 
place of Orion, and the story of his origin is told 
as follows: As Zeus, Poseidon, and Hermes were 
taking a ramble upon earth, they came, late in the 
evening, to the house of a farmer named Hyrieus. 
Seeing the wayfarers, Hyrieus, who was standing 
at his door, invited them to enter, and pass the 
night in his humble abode. The gods accepted 
the kind invitation, and were hospitably enter- 
tained. Pleased with their host, they inquired if 
he had any wish which he desired to have grati- 
fied. Hyriens replied that he once had a wife 
whom he tenderly loved, and that he had sworn 
never to marry another. She was dead; he was 
childless; his vow was binding; and yet he was 
desirous of being a father. The gods took the 
hide of his only ox, which he, on discovering their 
true nature, had sacrificed in their honour: they 
buried it in the earth; and ten months afterwards 
a boy came to light, whom Hyrieus named Urion 
or Orion (amo Tod ovpeiy, Ovid, Fasti, v. 495 foll.; 
Hyg. Fab. 195). This legend owes its origin to 
the name Orion, and was the invention of the 
Athenians (Miiller, Orchom. p. 99). In Hyginus, 
Hyrieus is Byrseus, from the hide (8vpca). 

When Orion grew up, he went, according to this 
same account, to the island of Chios, where he be- 
came enamoured of Aero or Meropé, the daughter of 
Oenopion, son of Dionysus and Ariadné. He sought 


herin marriage; but, while wooing, seized a favour- | 


able opportunity and offered her violence. Her fa- 
ther, incensed at this conduct, and having made 
Orion drunk, blinded him, and cast him on the sea- 
shore. The blinded hero contrived to reach Lemnos, 
and came to the forge of Hephaestus, who, taking 
pity on him, gave him Cedalion (Guardian), one of 
his men, to be his guide to the abode of the Sun. 
Placing Cedalion on his shoulder, Orion proceeded 
to the East; and there, meeting the sun-god, was 
restored to vision by his beams. Anxious for re- 
venge on Oenopion, he returned to Chios; but the 
Chians, aware of his intention, concealed the object 
of his search under the ground, and Orion, unable 
to find him, returned to Crete. The death of Orion 
is variously related. As all the legends relating 
to him are evidently later than the time of Homer, 
none ventures to assign any other cause to it than 
the goddess Artemis, whose wrath (though Homer 
rather says the contrary) he drew on_ himself. 
Some said that he attempted to offer violence to 
the goddess herself; others to Opis, one of her 
Hyperborean maidens, and that Artemis slew him 
with her arrows; others, again, that it was for pre- 
suming to challenge the goddess at the discus. It 
was also said that, when he came to Crete, he 
boasted to Leto and Artemis that he was able to 
kill anything that would come from the earth. 
Indignant at his boast, they sent a scorpion, which 
stung him, and he died. It was said, finally, that 
Artemis loved Orion, and was even about to marry 
him. Her brother was highly displeased, and often 
reproached her, but to no purpose. At length, ob- 
serving one day Orion wading through the sea 
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with his head just above the waters, he pointed it 
out to his sister, and maintained that she could 
not hit that black thing on the water. To show 
her skill she took aim and hit it, thus slaying 
Orion (Hyg. Astr. ii. 34). Asclepius attempted to 
restore him to life, but was slain by Zeus with a 
thunderbolt. 

Orion (’Qpiwy). A Greek scholar, a native of 
the Egyptian Thebes, who flourished in the fifth 
century A.D., and wrote at Alexandria or Constan- 
tinople an etymological lexicon and an anthology 


of gnomes or maxims from the Greek poets. The 
lexicon is edited by Sturz (Leipzig, 1820). 
Oritae (’Qpetra:) or Orae (7Qpa). A people of 


Gedrosia, in what is now Beluchistan (Q. Curt. ix. 
10, 6). 

Orithyia (’OpeiOua). Daughter of Erechtheus, 
king of Athens, and of Praxithea, who was seized 
by Boreas, and carried off to Thrace, where she be- 
came the mother of Cleopatra, Chioné, Zetes, and 
Calais. See Boreas. 

Orménus ("Oppevos). Son of Cercaphus and 
father of Amyntor. Hence Amyntor is called Or- 
menides, and Astydamia, his granddaughter, Or- 
menis. He was said to have founded the town of 
Ormenium in Thessaly. 

Ornamenta Triumphalia. See TRIUMPHUS. 

Ornatrix. A hair-dresser. See CoMa. 

Orneae (’Opveai). An ancient town of Argolis, 
near the frontier of the territory of Phlius, sub- 
dued by the Argives in the Peloponnesian War, 
B.C. 418 (Thue. vi. 7). 

Ornithon (6py.der). 
viii. 3). See GALLINA. 

Oroanda (’Opéavda). A city of Pisidia, from 
which the tract of country known as OROANDICUS 
TRACTUS derived its name (Livy, xxxviii. 18). 

Orobiae (’Opo8ia). A town on the coast of Eu- 
boea near Aegae. It had an oracle of Apollo. 

Orodes (’Opwdns). The names of two kings of 
Parthia. See ARSACES. 

Oroetes (’Opoirns). A Persian who, under Cy- 
rus and Cambyses, was satrap of Sardis. In B.c. 
522 he decoyed Polycrates (q. v.) into his power, 
and put him to death (Herod. i. 69, iii. 39; Thue. i. 
18). He was himself executed by order of Darius, 
who suspected his loyalty (Herod. iii. 120). 


A chicken-house (Columel. 


Orontes (’Opévms). The largest river of Syria, 
rising in whe Anti-Libanus, flowing past Antioch, 
and falling into the sea at the foot of Mount Pieria. 
Its earlier name was TYPHON (Strabo, p. 750). 

Oropi. See OLBA. 


Oropus (‘Qpemds). A town on the eastern 
frontiers of Boeotia and Attica; was long an ob- 
ject of contention between the Boeotians and 
Athenians. It finally remained permanently in 
the hands of the Athenians. Its seaport was Del- 
phinium. 


Orosius, PAULUS. A Spanish presbyter in Lu- 
sitania who, about A.D. 417, and at the wish of 
St. Augustine, whom he had sought out in Africa, 
composed a history against the heathen (Historiae 
contra Paganos) in seven books, the first attempt 
at a Christian universal history, from Adam to the 
year A.D. 417. The theory of his work is that the 
whole history of mankind is directed by the one 
God who created them, and it aims at refuting the 


ORPHEUS 


charges brought against Christianity by showing 
that it was not to Christianity and the abolition 
of the heathen religion that the calamities of the 
time were due, but that such calamities had al- 
ways existed, and to a still greater degree before 
Christian times. His chief authority is Justin, be- 
sides whom he mainly used Livy, Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Eutropius. His view of the four king- 
doms of the world—Babylon, Macedon, Carthage, 
and Rome—prevailed throughont the whole of the 
Middle Ages; and Alfred the Great caused it to be 
translated into Anglo-Saxon. The history is edit- 
ed by Zangemeister (Vienna, 1882), with a commen- 
tary ; and translated into English by Sweet (1883), 
See Méjean, Orose et son Apologétique (Strassburg, 
1862). Besides the Historiae, Orosius also wrote 
two polemical treatises against the theology of 
the Pelagians and Priscillianists. 

Orpheus (’Op¢evs). A mythical personage, re- 
garded by the Greeks as the most celebrated of the 
early poets, who lived before the time of Homer. 
His name does not occur in the Homeric or Hesi- 
odic poems; but it had already attained to great 
celebrity in the lyric period. There were numer- 
ous legends about Orpheus, but the common story 
ran as follows: Orpheus, the son of Oeagrus and 
Calliopé, lived in Thrace at the period of the Ar- 
gonauts, whom he accompanied in their expedi- 
tion. Presented with the lyre by Apollo and in- 
structed by the Muses in its use, he enchanted 
with its music not only the wild beasts, but the 
trees and rocks upon Olympus, so that they moved 
from their places to follow the sound of his golden 
harp. The power of his music caused the Argo- 
nauts to seek his aid, which contributed material- 
ly to the success of their expedition ; at the sound 
of his lyre the Argo glided down into the sea; the 
Argonauts tore themselves away from the pleasures 
of Lemnos; the Symplegades, or moving rocks, 
which threatened to crush the ship between them, 
were fixed in their places; and the Colchian drag- 
on, which guarded the Golden Fleece, was lulled 
to sleep; other legends of the same kind may be 
read in the Argonautica, which bears the name of 
Orpheus. After his return from the Argonautic 
expedition he took up his abode in a cave in 
Thrace, and employed himself in the civilization 
of its wild inhabitants. There is also a legend of 
his having visited Egypt. The legends respect- 
ing the loss and recovery of his wife, and his own 
death, are very various. His wife was a nymph 
named Agriopé or Eurydicé. In the older ac- 
counts the cause of her death is not referred to. 
The legend followed in the well-known passages 
of Vergil and Ovid, which ascribes the death of 
Eurydicé to the bite of a serpent, is no doubt of 
high antiquity; but the introduction of Aristaeus 
into the legend cannot be traced to any writer 
older than Vergil himself. He followed his lost 
wife into the abodes of Hades, where the charms 
of his lyre suspended the torments of the damned, 
and won back his wife from the most inexorable 
of all deities; but his prayer was only granted 
upon this condition: that he should not look back 
upon his restored wife till they arrived in the up- 
per world; at the very moment when they were 
about to pass the fatal bounds, the anxiety of love 
overcame the poet; he looked round to see that 
Eurydicé was following him; and he beheld her 
caught back into the infernal regions. (See illus- 
tration, p. 643.) His grief for the loss of Eurydicé 
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led him to treat with contempt the Thracian wom- 
en, who, in revenge, tore him to pieces under the 
excitement of their Bacchanalian orgies. After 
his death the Muses collected the fragments of his 
body, and buried them at Libethra at the foot 
of Olympus, where the nightingale sang sweetly 
over his grave. His head was thrown into the 
Hebrus, down which it rolled to the sea, and was 
borne across to Lesbos, where the grave in which 
it was interred was shown at Antissa. His lyre 
was also said to have been carried to Lesbos; and 
both traditions are simply poetical expressions of 
the historical fact that Lesbos was the first great 
seat of the music of the lyre; indeed, Antissa it- 
self was the birthplace of Terpander, the earliest 
historical musician. The astronomers taught that 
the lyre of Orpheus was placed by Zeus among the 
stars at the intercession of Apollo and the Muses. 
Orpheus is spoken of as the first diviner, the first 
to employ the rites of expiation, the inventor of 
letters and of the heroic metre—in fact, as the 
first civilizer of early Tbracia and Greece. In 
these legends there are some points which are 
sufficiently clear. The invention of music, in con- 
nection with the services of Apolio and the Muses, 
its first great application to the worship of the 
gods, which Orpheus is therefore said to have in- 
troduced, its power over the passions, and the 
importance which the Greeks attached to the 
knowledge of it, as intimately allied with the 
very existence of all social order, are probably the 
chief elementary ideas of the whole legend. But 
here comes in one of the dark features of the 
Greek religion, in which the gods envy the ad- 
vancement of man in knowledge and civilization, 
and severely punish any one who transgresses the 
bounds assigned to humanity. In a later age the 
conflict was no longer viewed as between the gods 
and man, but between the worshippers of different 
divinities; and especially between Apollo, the sym- 
bol of pure intellect, and Dionysus, the deity of the 
senses ; hence Orpheus, the servant of Apollo, falls 
a victim to the jealousy of Dionysus and the fury 
of his worshippers. The story of Orpheus and 
Eurydicé is found in a reversed form in the an- 
cient Keltic tale of the three daughters of King 
O’Hara. (See Curtin, Myths and Folk-lore of Ire- 
land [Boston, 1890].) It has been the theme of 
many works of modern literature, of which (in 
English) may be mentioned the following poems: 
Wordsworth, The Power of Music; Browning, Or- 
pheus and Eurydicé; W. Morris, Orpheus and the 
Sirens; J. R. Lowell, Lurydicé; Dowden, Eury- 
dicé; Gosse, The Waking of Eurydicé; and R. 
Buchanan, Orpheus the Musician. The story of 
Orpheus is the subject of a series of ten fine paint- 
ings by Burne-Jones. For the so-called Orphic 
sect, see ORPHICA. 

Orphica (rd Opqdika). Orpheus (q. v.) gave his 
name to a kind of monastic order which sprang 
up in later times in Greece calling themselves ot 
‘Opdpixol, who, under the pretended guidance of 
Orpheus, dedicated themselves to the worship of 
Dionysus. They performed the rites of a mystical 
worship; but instead of confining their notions to 
the initiated, they published them to others, and 
committed them to literary works. The Diony- 
sus with whose worship the Orphic rites were con- 
nected was Dionysus Zagreus, closely connected 
with Demeter and Cora (Persephoné), The Orphic 
legends and poems related in great part to this 
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Dionysus, who was combined, as an infernal deity, 
with Hades; and upon whom the Orphic theolo- 
gians founded their hopes of the purification and 
ultimate immortality of the soul. But their mode 
of celebrating this worship was very different 
from the popular rites of Bacchus. The Orphic 
worshippers of Bacchus did not indulge in unre- 
strained pleasures and frantic enthusiasm, but 
rather aimed at an ascetic purity of life and man- 
ners, abstaining from meat, though not from wine, 
dressing in white, practising frequent purifica- 
tions, expiations, and incantations, and professing 
a creed, in which the doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls (metempsychosis) held an important 
place. 
early Roman Empire into a mere fraternity of jug- 
glers, and died out finally amid general contempt. 
All the part of the mythology of Orpheus which 
connects him with Dionysus must be considered as a 


later invention, quite irreconcilable with the origi- | 


nal legend, in which he is the servant of Apollo 
and the Muses; but it is almost hopeless to ex- 
plain the transition. 

Connected with the Orphiec cult is the so-called 
Orphic literature. Many poems ascribed to Or- 
pheus were current as early as the time of the 
Pisistratidae. (See ONOMACRITUS.) They are often 
quoted by Plato, and the allusions to them in la- 
ter writers are very frequent. The extant poems, 
which bear the name of Orpheus, are the forgeries 
of grammarians and philosophers of the Alexan- 


drian School; but among the fragments, which 


form a part of the collection, are some genuine 
remains of that Orphic poetry which was known 
to Plato, and which must be assigned to the pe- 
riod of Onomacritus, or perhaps a little earlier. 
To the original portions, which grew under the 
hands of the Orphici into a vast literature, were 
added also interpretations and liturgies by the 
Pythagoreans, some of whose doctrines were akin 
to those of the Orphice brotherhood. Aristotle 
and even Herodotus attacked the pretended an- 
tiquity of the Orphic works, yet the myths and 
songs retained their acceptance as antiques down 
to the third and fourth centuries A.p., when we find 
them quoted by the Fathers. The Orphie litera- 
ture, which, in this sense, may be called genuine, 
seems to have included hymns, a theogony, oracles, 
etc. The principal productions which have come 
down to us are: (1) Argonautica, an epic poem in 
1394 hexameters, giving an account of the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts ; (2) Hymns, eighty-seven or 
eighty-eight in number, in hexameters, evidently 
the productions of the Neo- Platonic School; (3) 
Lithica (AvOixa) treating of properties of stones, both 
precious and common, and their uses in divination ; 
(4) fragments, chiefly of the Theogony (Ocoyovia), 
which show the influence of Hesiod. It is in this 
class that we find the genuine remains of the lit- 
erature of the early Orphie theology, but inter- 
mingled with others of a much later date. There 
are also a number of other poems, of which a list 
is given in Christ’s Griechische Litteraturgeschichte 
(pp. 658, 659). 

On the Orphic brotherhood, see especially Lo- 
beck’s Aglaophamus (1829); Gruppe, Die Grie- 
chischen Kulte und Mythen, i. 612-674 (1887) ; Maury, 
Les Religions de la Grece Antique, iti. 300-337 (1859) ; 
Lenormant in the Gazette Archéologique for 1879, 
pp. 18-87; and Gerhard, Orpheus wnd die Orphiker 
(1861). On the Orphie literature, see Hermann’s 
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| Orphica (1805); Tyrwhitt’s Lithica (1781); Abel’s 
Orphei Lithica (1881); id. Orphica (1886); Kern, De 
Orphei, Epimenidis, Pherecydis, Theogoniis ( 1888) ; 
Buresch, Alaros (1890); and Rohde in Psyche, ii. 
395 foll. See also the article MysSTERIA. 

Orphici (‘Opdixoi). See ORPHICA. 

Orsilochia. See IPHIGENIA. 

Orthia (’Op6ia). A name given to Artemis, as 
worshipped at Limnaeum, in Laconia, where boys 
| were severely scourged at her altar (Pausan. iii. 16, 
7). See DIAMASTIGOSIS. 

Orthosia (Op@ecia). A city of Caria, on the 
_Maeander, where the Rhodians defeated the Cari- . 
ans, B.C. 167 (Livy, xlv. 25). 


Orthrus ("Op6pos). The two-headed dog of Ge- 
ryones (q. v.), begotten by Typhon and Echidna, 
and slain by Heracles. 

Ortygia (’Oprvyia). (1) The ancient name of 
‘Delos. Since Artemis and Apollo were born at 
Delos, the poets sometimes call the goddess Orty- 
‘gia, and give the name of Ortygiae boves to the 

oxen of Apollo. The ancients connected the name 
| with dprvé, a quail. (2) An island near Syracuse. 
(See SyRacusakE.) (3) A grove near Ephesus, in 
| which the Ephesians pretended that Apollo and 
Artemis were born. Hence the Cayster, which 
flowed near Ephesus, is called Ortygius Cayster. 
See EPHESUS. 

Orus. See Horus; ORION. 


Osca. Now Huesca, in Arragonia. An impor- 
tant town of the Dergetes, and a Roman colony in 
Hispania Tarracouensis, on the road from Tarraco 
| to [lerda, with silver mines. 


See ATELLANAE; COMOEDIA ; 


| Oscan Plays. 
| DRAMA, 
| 


| Oschophoria (ra écxopdpia). At Athens a festi- 
| valin honour of Dionysus. See, further, Dionysta. 


| Osci or Opici. The name Opiscan or Osean, 
properly Opscian language (dev) “Omixav; tev 
"Ook 7 Sia\extos), was first applied by the Greek 
colonists of the coast of Campania to the dialect 
of the Italic race of “Ozuxoi (Opici) or” Ookor (Opsei, 
| prop. Opisci) whom they found to be the chief in- 
habitants of that region. The Opici have been 
‘occasionally identified with the Ausones, also in- 
habiting Campania, and certainly closely related 
to them, and to the Aurunci, living on the neigh- 
bouring coast of Latium, and probably also to the 
| Sidicini, who settled the middle valley of the Vol- 
,turnus. The association of the Aurunci, on the 
other hand, with the aborigines, once living far- 
ther north in Southern Sabini, about Reaté, appears 
to be more than doubtful. The Oscans were not 
unsusceptible to Greek civilization; they con- 
structed an excellent alphabet of twenty-one 
characters from the Greek: a, b, g, d, e, v, 2, h, i, k, 
I,m, n, p, 7, 8, tw, f, t (sound between i and e), and 
% (sound between wand 0). The signs for d and r 
are interchangeable, according to pronunciation 
indicating either letter; the peculiar Italic spirant 
J takes the place of the aspirates; the z is vocal s 
as well as sibilant-dental (=¢s, ds); rewritten in 
Greek and Latin, « is regularly represented by 0 
(@), t occasionally by e (e:), e. 

The Etruscan supremacy in Campania from 
about B.C. 800 to 400 appears, as in Rome, to have 
been exercised by a small military aristocracy, 
and therefore very superficial. We have no writ- 
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ten traces of them other than a number of inserip- | votive inscription (more properly an “inventory 
tions on vases, partly in a mixed language mainly of temenos”) of Agnoné; and the lead plate of 
Oscan, so that it may be inferred that the Etruscan Capua with the Curse of Vibia. 
supremacy, even if it broke the national power of Chronologically these remains extend from about 
the Oscans, yet rather advanced than suppressed B.C, 400 to the early Empire. Only the inscriptions 
their language and culture. found north of the Aufidus and Silarus show the 
But when the Romans reached the region, about Oscan alphabet; the southern have Greek or, as 
B.C, 380, the Oscan race, as well as the Ausones, in the case of the Tabula Bantina, Latin charac- 
had disappeared, ab- a ters. However, as their name shows and tradition 
sorbed by the Campa- : Alt confirms, the Samnite tribes were derived from 
nians, closely related iat V7 the Sabines: Samniwm—Sab(i)nium, Saf(ijnium; on 
to the Samnites, who MW Vii the coins of the Social War, Safinwm (not gen. 
had rushed down from 5 ' pl.); ef. the softening in Greek Savvirat, Savviris 
the mountains, and ! xepa. According to an old tradition, the Sabines 
made a sudden end in a war with the Umbrians sent out their finest 
ot the Etruscan rule. | young soldiers as ver sacrum (q. v.), who formed 
From that time the the stock of the Samnite race, and who again con- 
Romans desiguated by tinued its extension in Southern Italy by like 
the name lingua Opsca or Osca (also Obsca, by means. This Samnite people must therefore have 
a leaning to obscaenus) not only the language of originally used a Sabellian dialect; but the lan- 
these Campanians, but that of the whole Sam-| guage of none of the Oscan remains can pass as 
nite race, which then spread extensively over such. If this difficulty be solved, nothing remains 
Southern Italy. And, in fact, the monuments of but to assume that after the Campanians the other 
the language that haye come down to us, and) Samnites appropriated the language of the more 
which are recognizable as Osean, are found in an | civilized Oscans and kindred tribes whom they 
area of about 1000 square miles, almost as exten- had conquered, so that they both used and propa- 
sive as the Samnite territory—i. e. in Samnium gated it. 
proper (the land of the Caraceni, the Pentri, and, The Oscan language, with a well-developed 
Caudini), in the provinces of their descendants the | phonetic system and series of forms, held its 
Frent(r)ani in the east, the Hirpini in the south, own uncorrupted tillits latest days. In Campania, 
as well as the adjacent parts of Apulia and Luca-| where Capua once dared to dispute with Rome 
nia, which they subdued, and above all, most nu-| the sovereignty of Italy, arose an extensive and 
merously in Campania, whence the Mamertini car- | diversified literature, as shown by the example of 
ried the language to Bruttium (Vibo) and Sicily the ludi Atellani, a kind of popular farce, which 
(Messana). The Oscan inscription of Nesce (Nersae) the Romans eagerly adopted, and to which they 
farther north, in the territory of the Aequicoli, is iso- | gave a peculiar form of their own. 


Osean Inscription from Pompeii. 


Extrinsecus, 


Oscan Inscription known as “The Curse of Vibia.’’ (Leaden plate found at Capua in 1876.) 


lated. Finally, the coins of the Aurunci, who were| As an example of the Oscan dialect the follow- 

perhaps conquered long before, have Oscan words | ing from the Tabula Bantina may be cited: 

and characters. The entire number of Osean re-| poy censTvR BANSAE TOVTAM CENSAZET, PIS CEVS BANTINS 

mains is about 200, and of these only four are im- | FVST, CENSAMVR ESVF IN EITVAM, POIZAD LIGVD I0SC CENSTVR 
7 ac * NGETVZET. 

portant—the so-called municipal laws of Bantia | *47™ “* 

(tabula Bantina); the treaty of temple-boundary | In Latin: th 

between Nola and Abella (cippus Abellanus) ; the Cum censores Bantiae populum censebunt quis civis Ban- 
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tinus erit censetor ipse et pecuniam quoia lege ii censores 
censere proposuerint (?) 

These few lines afford instances of the princi- 
pal peculiarities of Oscan, some of which are found 
also in the Old Latin. Such are the p for c¢ (q), the 
use of s for the future sign, the ending -d in the 
ablative, the ending -s in the nominative plural 
of the second declension, the infinitive in -m, ete. 
Other characteristic features of the language are 
the retention of the diphthongs in all positions 
(whereas the Umbrian regularly loses them), the 
dative and ablative plural in -ais (Gk. -avs) and -ois 
(Gk. -ovs), the locative singular in ei (Gk. -e, as in 
oike:), and the genitive singular of w-stems in -ous 
(us). The vowel-system of the Oscan is the most 
elaborate of any of the European languages except 
the Greek, and the weakening of the vowels in un- 
accented syllables (so characteristic of the Latin) 
is almost unknown to it. 

On the Oscan language see the chapter in 
Gréber’s Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, vol. 
i. (Strassburg, 1893); Mommsen, Die wnteritali- 
schen Dialekte (Leipzig, 1850); Buck, Vocalismus 
der oskischen Sprache (Leipzig, 1892); Bronisch, 
Die oskischen I und E Vocale (Leipzig, 1892); Von 
Planta, Grammatik der oskisch-wmbrischen Dialekte 
(Strassburg, 1892); and Conway, The Italic Dialects 
(announced in 1895). The Oscan inscriptions are 
edited by Zvetaieff in his Sylloge Inscriptionwm 
Oscarum, with plates and a vocabulary (St. Peters- 
burg, 1878), and ef. his Inscriptiones Italiae Mediae 
Dialecticae (Leipzig, 1884); and Jnseriptiones Italiae 
Inferioris Dialecticae (Moscow, 1886). See also the 
articles ITALIA; TABULA BANTINA. 

Oscillatio. A swing. See AEORA. 

Oscillum. A dimunitive of os, and applied to 
the small mask or image (usually of Bacchus) sus- 
pended by the country people in their vineyards, 
so that the wind might turn it around in different 


Oscilla. (Left-hand figure from marble in British Museum; 
right-hand figure from Maffei, Gemmae Ant. iii. 64.) 


directions. ‘The belief which led to this practice 
was that the spot upon which the god looked 
would become fruitful (Macrob, Sat. i. 7). 

Oscines. See AuGUR. 

Osiris ("Oowis). An Egyptian god, who, with 
his sister and wife Isis (q. v.), enjoyed in Egypt the 
most general worship of all the gods (Herod. ii. 42). 
He is the male god of the fructification of the land. 
From him comes every blessing and all life; he 
gives light and health; he causes the Nile to over- 
flow with its fertilizing waters, and all things to 
continue in their established order. He is always 
represented in human shape and with a human 
head, as in the annexed illustration. His hue, as 
that of a god who bestows life, is green ; his sacred 
tree is the ever-green tamarisk. The Greeks iden- 
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tified him with Dionysus. Originally he ruled as 
king over Egypt, where he introduced agriculture, 
morality, and the worship of the gods, until his 
brother Typhon (Set) contrived by deceit to shut 
him up in a chest 
and put him to death 
by pouring in mol- 
ten lead. The mur- 
derer cast the chest 
into the Nile, which 
carried it into the 
sea, After long 
search the mourn- 
ing Isis found the 
chest on the coast 
of Pheenicia at By- 
blus, and carefully 
concealed it. Never- 
theless Typhon dis- 
covered it in the 
night, and cut the 
corpse into fourteen 
pieces, which he 
scattered in all di- 
rections. Isis, how- 
ever, collected them 
again, and buried 
them in Philae or 
Abydus, in Upper 
Egypt. When Ho- 
rus, the son of Osiris 
and Isis, grew up, he 
took vengeance upon Typhon when, after a most 
obstinate struggle, he had defeated him in battle. 
Although Osiris lived no longer upon the earth, he 
was ever regarded as the source of life. In the up- 
per world he continues to live and work by the 
fresh power of his youthful son Horus, and in the 
lower world, of which he is king, the spirits of 
those who are found to be just are awakened by 
him to new life. His hue as ruler of the lower 
world is black, his robes white, and his symbol an 
eye opened wide as a sign of his restoration to the 
light of day. 

Osiris, by his ever-renewed incarnation in the 
form of the black bull Apis, the symbol of gener- 
ative power, assured for the Egyptians the endur- 
ance of his favour, and the consequent continuance 
of their life in this world and the next. In this 
incarnation he was called Osarhapi (Osiris-Apis), the 
origin of the Greek Serapis (q. v.) or Sarapis. The 
fortunes of Osiris were celebrated in magnificent 
annual festivals connected with mourning cere- 
monies, in which the Egyptians, as is observed by 
the ancients (e. g. Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, 32, 
and Aelian, De Nat. Animalium, 10, 46), lamented in 
Osiris the subsidence of the Nile, the cessation of 
the cool north wind (whose place was taken for a 
time by the hot wind Typhon), the decay of vege- 
tation, and the shortening of the length of the day. 
The rites of Osiris find their counterpart in those 
of Dionysus-Zagreus held in Crete. See Wiede- 
mann, Die Religion der alten Aegypter (1890); Ar- 
sYPTUS; Horus; Isis; TYPHON; ZAGREUS, 


Osroéné (’Ocponvy). A district in the north of 
Mesopotamia, separated by the Chaboras from 
Mygdonia on the east, and from the rest of Meso- 
potamia on the south. Its capital was Edessa. 


Ossa ("Oooa). A celebrated mountain in the 
north of Thessaly, connected with Pelion on the 


| 


i 


Osiris, 
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southeast, and divided from Olympus on the north- 
west by the vale of Tempé. It is mentioned in 
the legend of the war of the Giants, respecting 
which see GIGANTES; TITANEs. 


Ossarium and Ossuarium. A receptacle of 
stone or other material which held 
the vase containing the bones and 
ashes of the dead, when deposited 


in sepulchral chambers, See Co- 
LUMBARIUM, 
Ostia. A town at the mouth 


of the river Tiber, and the harbour 
of Rome, from which it was dis- 
tant sixteen miles by land, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the left 
arm of the river. It was founded 
by Ancus Martius, the fourth king 
of Rome, who is said to have established salt-works 
there, was a Roman colony, and became an im- 
portant and flourishing town. The emperor Clau- 
dius constructed a new and better harbour on the 
right arm of the Tiber, which was enlarged and 
improved by Trajan. This new harbour was called 
simply Portus Romanus or Portus Augusti, and 
around it there sprang up a flourishing town, also 
ealled Portus. The old town of Ostia, whose har- 
bour had been already partly filled up by sand, now 
sank into insignificance, and only continued to 
exist through its salt-works (salinae), which had 
been established by Ancus Martius. The modern 
town bears the same name as the old. 


Ostia Nili. See NILus. 


Ostiarium. A tax called by Cicero (Ad Fam. 
iii. 8, 5) exactio ostiorum, and imposed in Cilicia, 
Syria, and probably other provinces. It was laid 
upon the doors of a house as indicating by their 
number the value of the property. The window- 
tax in England and France is a like impost in 
modern times. 

Ostiarius. A janitor. See Domus. 


Ostium. (1) The entrance-hall in the Roman 
dwelling-house. (See Domus.) (2) (@vpa). The 
inner door as opposed to the street door (ianwa) on 
which ef. Vitruy. vi.3; and Plaut. Pers. v.1,6. (See 


Ossarium of Agrip- 
pina. (Capitoline 
Museum.) 
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ion of Entrance to Pompeian House, showing ou 
ides and inner Doors. (Rich.) 
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Tanva.) (3) The door which closed the front of 
the stalls in which the horses and chariots were 
stationed in the Circus. See illustration in article 
CIRCUS, pp. 352, 353. 


Ostorius Scapiila. See Scapuna. 
Ostra. A town of Umbria (Ptol. iii. 1, 51). 


Ostracismus (dorpaxiop0s, i. e. vote by potsherd, 
dorpakov). A mode of judgment by the people 
practised in various Greek States (Argos, Megara, 
Miletus), and especially at Athens, by which per- 
sons whose presence appeared dangerous to liberty 
were banished for a certain period, without, how- 
ever, thereby suffering any loss in reputation or 
property. Ostracism was introduced at Athens in 
B.C. 509. It was applied (among others) to The- 
mistocles, Aristides, Cimon, and Alcibiades, and 
was last exercised in 417 against a demagogue, one 
Hyberbolus, whose insignificance made the meas- 
ure ridiculous, and so brought about its abolition 
(Thue. viii. 73; Plut. Nicias, 11, Alcibiades, 13). 
Every year the question was put to the people, 
whether the measure appeared necessary: if they 
so decided (and it was only exceptionally that 
there was occasion for it), the citizens who pos- 
sessed the franchise assembled in the market- 
place, and each wrote upon a sherd (éa7paxoy) the 
name of the person whose banishment he deemed 
desirable. The man whose name was found upon 
not less than 6000 sherds had to leave the country 
in ten days at latest, for ten or (later) five years. 
He could, however, at any time be recalled by a 
decree of the people; and the question, as before, 
was decided by not less than 6000 votes. (See 
Arist. Pol. iii. 13 § 15,17 § 7,v.3 § 3; Plut. Arist. 
7; ef. Grote’s History of Greece, chap. xxxi.). 

Ostrakinda (dorpaxivda) A game played by 
children in Greece, as follows: Two sets of boys 
stand facing one another, divided by a line drawn 
on the ground; a boy throws up a shell sede, 
white on one side and coloured black on other, 
and each set of boys has one or other of these col- 
ours allotted to it. As he throws the shell, he calls 
vo& npépa: and if the white (i. e. day) side falls up- 
permost, the set which represents the day pursues, 
and the other set runs away; if the “night” side 
falls uppermost, the fugitives and pursuers are re- 
versed. As soon as any boy is caught he is called 
vos, and is out of the game (Plato, Theaet. p. 146 A). 
It is not precisely stated whether the game went 
on until all the fugitives were caught, nor whether 
there was a point of safety to be reckoned, but it 
is very likely that the game was played with vary- 
ing rules at different times and places. The ex- 
pression dorpakov mepiotpodpr seems to have become 
proverbial for a turn of fortune (Plato, Rep. vii. 
p.521C). See Pollux, ix.111; Eustath. ad Il. xviii. 
543; Plato, Com. in Meineke, Fr. Com. ii. 2, 664; see 
also Becq de Fouquiéres, Les Jeux des Anciens, 
p. 79; Grasberger, Lrziehung, p. 57; and Becker- 
Goll, Charikles, ii. 37. 

Otacilius. See VOLTACILIUS. 


Otacilius Crassus. (1) A Roman who as consul 
in B.C. 263 besieged Syracuse and forced Hiero into 
a treaty with Rome. He was again consul in B.c. 
246 (Ptol. i. 16). (2) A Roman general who in B.c, 
215, at the time of the Second Punic War, ravaged 
the Carthaginian coast. He died in B.c. 211. (3) 
Oracitius Pitutus. See VOLTACILIUS. 


Otanes (’Ordyns). (1) A Persian who was the 


OTHO 


first to suspect the imposture of Smerdis (q. v.), the 
Magian, and organized a conspiracy against him in 
B.C. 521. Later he invaded Samos for the purpose 
of placing Syloson, brother of Polycrates, at the 
head of the Samian government (Herod. iii. 68 and 
141). (2) A Persian, the son of Sisamnes, who in 
\B.c. 506 took command of the forces on the coast 
in place of Megabyzus. He captured Byzantium, 
Chalcedon, Lamponium, Antandros, and the isl- 
ands of Lemnos and Imbros (Herod. y. 102; vi. 6). 


Otho, L. Roscrus. A tribune of the plebs in 
B.C. 67, when he carried the law (lex Roscia) which 
gave to the equites a special place at the public 
spectacles, in fourteen rows or seats (in quattuor- 
decim gradibus sive ordinibus), next to the place of 
the senators, which was in the orchestra, This 
law was very unpopular; and in Cicero’s consul- 
ship (B.C. 63) there was such a riot occasioned by 
the obnoxious measure that it required all his elo- 
quence to allay the agitation (Vell. Patere. ii. 32; 
Cic. Ad Ati. ii. 1). 


Otho, M. Satvius. A Roman emperor from 
Jan. 15 to April 16, a.p. 69, who was born in 
32. He was one of the companions of Nero in his 
debaucheries ; but when the emperor took posses- 
sion of his wife, the beautiful but profligate Pop- 
paea Sabina, Otho was sent as governor to Lusi- 
tania, which he administered with credit during 
the last ten years of Nero’s life. Otho attached 
himself to Galba, when he revolted against Nero, 
in the hope of being adopted by him, and succeed- 
ing to the Empire. But when Galba adopted L. 


Otho. 


(Bust in British Museum.) 


Piso, on the tenth of January, 69, Otho formed a 
conspiracy against Galba, and was proclaimed em- 
peror by the soldiers at Rome, who put Galba to 
(death, Meantime, Vitellius had been proclaimed 
emperor at Cologne by the German troops on the 
third of January. When this news reached Otho 
he marched into the north of Italy to oppose the 
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generals of Vitellius. He at first won several vic- 
tories over Caecina, the general of Vitellius, but 
his army was defeated by Caecina and Valens in 
a decisive battle near Bedriacum, whereupon he 
put an end to his own life at Brixellum, in the 
thirty-seventh year of his age. His life is given 
by Suetonius and Plutarch. 

OthryAdes (’Odpudéns). (1) A patronymic given 
to Panthoiis or Panthus, the Trojan priest of Apol- 
lo, as the son of Othrys, (2) The survivor of the 
300 Spartan champions who fought with the 300 
Argives for the possession of Thyrea. Being left 
on the field as dead, he was afterwards ashamed 
to return to Sparta as the only survivor, and slew 
himself on the spot (Herod. i. 82). 

Othrys ("OOpus). A lofty range of mountains 
in the south of Thessaly, extending from Meunt 
Tymphrestus, or the most southerly part of Pin- 
dus, to the eastern coast. It shut in the great 
Thessalian plain on the south. 

Otricoli, Zeus oF. See OTRICULUM. 

Otrictlum. Now Otricoli; a town in Umbria, 
situated on the Tiber, near its confluence with the 
Nar, and six miles from Horta (Orte). Many in- 
teresting remains of antiquity have been excavat- 
ed here, the most famous being the bust of Zeus, 
known as the Zeus of Otricoli, now in the Vatican 
Museum at Rome, and of which a representation 
will be found in the article ZEUvs. 

Otus (*Qros). One of the two Aloadae. 
ALOADAE, 

Oudendorp, FRANZ VON, a famous Dutch elassi- 
cal scholar, was born July 31, 1696, at Leyden, in 
the University of which place he received his 
training. In 1724 he was made Rector of the 
school at Nymegen, and in 1726 of the more im- 
portant school at Haarlem, leaving the latter to 
accept a chair at Leyden as Professor of Eloquence 
and History (1740). He died Feb. 14, 1761. 

Oudendorp was the last of the old school of 
Latinists which had flourished at Leyden from 
the time of Gronovius (q. v.), and his commenta- 
ries follow the stereotyped methods of his pred- 
ecessors. He published an Oratio de Litterariis 
C. Iulit Caesaris Studiis (inaugural address, Ley- 
den, 1740), and editions of the following classics: 
Tulius Obsequens (Leyden, 1720); Lucan (Leyden, 
1728); Frontinus (Leyden, 1731; 2d ed. 1779) ; Cae- 
sar (Leyden, 1737); and Suetonius (2 vols. Leyden, 
1751). After his death appeared his edition of 
Apuleius iu 3 vols. (1785-1823). 

Ounce. See UNcIA, 

Ousias Diké (ovcias Sixn). 
KIOU DIKS (q. v.). 

Ovatio. See TRIUMPHUS. 

Oven. See FurNus. 

Overcoat. See AMIcTUS; PAENULA. 

Ovidius Iuventinus, ALBIUs. See PHILOMELA. 


Ovidius Naso, Pusiius. A very popular Ro- 
man poet, born March 21, B.c. 43, at Sulmo (now 
Solmona), in the country of the Paeligni, son of a 
wealthy Roman of an old equestrian family. He 
came at an early age to Rome, to be educated as 
a pleader, and enjoyed the tuition of the most fa- 
mous rhetoricians of the time—Porcius Latro and 
Arellius Fuscus. It was not long before the in- 
stinct for poetry awoke in him with such power 
that it needed all his father’s resolution to keep 


See 


The same as ENOI- 
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him to his legal studies; his oratorical exercises 
were simply poems in prose, as is testified by one 
of his fellow-students—the elder Seneca (Coxtrov. 
ii. 10, 8). After he had visited Greece and Asia to 
complete his education, he entered into political 
life at his father’s desire, and filled several subor- 
dinate offices. But he soon withdrew again from 
public business, partly from an inclination to idle- 
ness, and lived only for poetry, in the society of 
the poets of his day, among whom he was espe- 
cially intimate with Propertius. He came into 
note as a poet by a tragedy called the Medea, 
which is now lost, but is much praised by ancient 
literary critics; and about the same time he pro- 
duced a series of amatory, and in some parts ex- 
tremely licentious, poems. 

When little more than a mere boy, as he says him- 
self ( Tristia, iv. 10, 69), he had a wife given him by 
his father; but this marriage, like a second one, 
ended in a divorce. He derived more satisfaction, 
as well as the advantage of contact with the court 
and with men of the highest distinction, from a 
third marriage, with a widow of noble family 
and high connections. To her influence, perhaps, 
should be referred the fact that he turned his at- 
tention to more important and more serious works. 
He had almost completed his best known work, the 
Metamorphoses, when suddenly, in a.p.8, he was ban- 
ished for life by Augustus to Tomi (Kustindje), on 
the Black Sea, near the mouths of the Danube. The 
eause for this severity on the part of the emperor 
is unknown ; Ovid himself admits that there was 
a fault on his side, but only an error, not a crime 
(Tristia, i. 3, 37). At all events, the matter direct- 


ly affected Augustus; and as Ovid describes his |, 


eyes as the cause of his misfortune, it is conject- 
ured that he had been an unintentional eye-wit- 
ness of some offence on the part of the frivolous 
granddaughter of the prince, the younger Iulia, 
and had neglected to inform the emperor of the 
matter. His indecent amatory poems, to which 
he also points as the source of the emperor’s dis- 
pleasure, can at most only have been used as a 
plausible excuse in the eyes of the public, as they 
had been published more than ten years before. 


See Deville, Sur ? Exil d’ Ovide (Paris, 1859); Appal, | 
lebration and an account of their origin accord- 


Quibus de Causis Ovidius Relegatus Sit (Leipzig, 
1872): Kérber, De Ovidii Relegationis Causis (St. 
Petersburg, 1883); and Thomas in the Revue de 
Philologie, xiii. 47. 


After a perilous voyage Ovid reached the place | 


of his exile in the winter of A.p. 10-11; and there, 
far from his beloved wife and his daughter Perilla, 
who had inherited the poetic talent of her father, 
far from his friends and all intercourse with men 
of genius, he had to pass the last years of his life 
in desolation among the barbarous Getae. Even 
in his exile his poetic talent did not fail him. It 
was then that he composed his poems of lamenta- 
tion, entitled the Tristia, and his letters from Pon- 
tus, which afford touching proofs of his grief, though 
also of his failing powers. 
and complaints had succeeded in softening Augus- 
tus, when the latter died. All his efforts to gain 
forgiveness or some alleviation of his condition 
met with no response from Tiberius, and he was 
compelled to close his life, broken-hearted and in 
exile, A.D. 17 or 18. 

His extant works are: (1) Erotic poems (Amores), 
published about B.c. 14, in five books, and again 
about B.C. 2, in three books. The latter edition is 


His ceaseless prayers | 
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the one we possess ; some of its forty-nine elegies 
depict, in a very sensual way, the poet’s life, the 
centre of which is the unknown Corinna, who by 
later writers was identified with Iulia, the daughter 
of Augustus (Sid. Apoll. xxiii. 159), but with no prob- 
ability. (2) Letters (Hpistulae), also called Heroides, 
rhetorical declamations in the form of love-letters 
sent by heroines to their husbands or lovers, twenty- 
one in number ; the last six of these, however, and 
the fourteenth, are considered spurious. (3) Meth- 
ods for beautifying the face (Medicamina Faciei), 
advice to women respecting the art of the toilette ; 
this poem has come down to us in an incom- 
plete form. (4) The Art of Love (47s Amandi or 
Amatoria), in three books, published about B.c. 2, ad- 
vice to men (books i. and ii.) and women (book iii.) 
as to the methods of contracting a love-affair and 
insuring its continuance—a work as licentious as 
it is original and elaborate. (5) Cures for Love 
(Remedia Amoris), the pendant to the previous 
work, and no less offensive in substance and tone. 
(6) The fifteen books of the Transformations 
(Metamorphoses), his most important work, It is 
composed in hexameter verse; the material is 
borrowed from Greek and (to a less extent) from 
Roman sources, being a collection of legends of 
transformations, very skilfully combining jest and 
earnest in rapid alternations, and extending from 
chaos to the apotheosis of Caesar. When it was 
completed and had received the last touches, the 
work was cast into the flames by Ovid in his first 
despair at banishment, but was afterwards re- 
written from other copies. (7) A Calendar of Ro- 
man Festivals (asti), begun in the last years 
before his banishment, and originally in twelve 
books, corresponding to the number of the months. 
Of these only six are preserved, probably because 
Ovid had not quite completed them at Rome, and 
had not the means to do so at Tomi. It was orig- 
inally intended for dedication to Augustus. After 
Augustus’s death the poet began to revise it, with 
a view to its dedication to Germanicus; he did 
not, however, proceed with his revision beyond 
the first book. It contains, in elegiac metre, the 
most important celestial phenomena and the festi- 
vals of each month, with a description of their cel- 


ing to the Italian legends. (8) Poems of Lament 
(Tristia), to his family, to his friends, and to Au- 
gustus, belonging to the years A.D. 9-13, in five 
books; the first of these was written while he 
was still on his journey to Tomi. (9) Letters from 
Pontus (Lpistulae ex Ponto), in four books, only dis- 
tinguished from the previous poems by their epis- 
tolary form. (10) Ibis, an imitation of the poem 
of the same name by Callimachus, who had at- 
tacked, under this name, Apollonius of Rhodes, 
consisting of imprecations on a faithless friend at 
Rome, written in the learned and obscure style of 
the AJexandrian poets. (11) A short fragment of 
a didactic poem on the fish in the Black Sea (Hali- 
eutica), written in hexameters. Besides these Ovid 
wrote, during his exile, numerous poems which 
have been lost, among them a eulogy of the de- 
ceased Augustus in the Getic tongue—a sufficient 
proof of the strength of his irrepressible love for 
poetry. In fact, in this respect ho is distinguish- 
ed above all other Roman poets. Perhaps no one 
ever composed with less exertion; yet at the 
same time no one ever used so important a facul- 
ty for so trivial a purpose. His poetry is for the 


OVILE 


most part simply entertaining; in this kind of 
writing he proves his mastery by his readiness in 
language and metre, by his unwearied powers of 
invention, by his ever-ready wit, elegance, and 
charm, though, on the other hand, he is complete- 
ly wanting in deep feeling and moral earnestness. 
By his talent, Ovid as well as Vergil has had 
great influence on the further development of Ro- 
man poetry, especially with regard to metre. Many 
imitated his style so closely that their poems were 
actually attributed to himself. Among these, be- 
sides a number of Heroides (see above), we have 
the Nux, the nut-tree’s complaint of the ill-treat- 
ment it met with, a poem in elegiac verse, which 
was at all events written about the time of Ovid; 
a poem on cosmetics, De Medicamine Faciei, the 
Consolatio ad Liviam on the death of Drusus; and 


a number of jointed skits such as the De Pulice, 


De Vetula, various Priapeia, ete. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY.—Of the MSS. of Ovid the best 
are the Codex Petavianus of the eighth century | 
(Vatican); the Codex B (Arundelianus) of the ninth | 
century (British Museum) ; two at Munich (D and 
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i (Frankfort, 1610), some of them being of medieval 
origin. On Ovid’s life see Nageotte, Ovide (Dijon, 
1872), and especially Leutsch in Ersch and Gruber’s 
| Encyclopddie (1836). No authentic portraits of the 
| poet are known to exist. On Ovid’s verse see L. 
'Miiller, De Re Metrica, xci. 408; and Schmidt, De 
| Ovidii Hexametris (Cleves, 1856). 


Ovilé. Literally “sheep-fold.” An enclosure 
in the Campus Martius at Rome in which the 
tribes and centuries were 
'separately assembled before 
‘giving their votes at the 
| Comitia (Livy, xxvi. 22). It 
| was partitioned off with a 
_railing,and from it the voters 
| passed out over a bridge or 
gangway (pons suffragiorum) 
to throw their ballots (tabel- 
lae) into the voting basket 
(cista). See CoMITIA. 


Ovum. Anegg. See CIRCUS, p. 353. For eggs 
as an article of diet, see Victus. They formed the 


Voters passing out from 
the Ovilé. (Coin of 
Nerva. ) 


E) and one (G) at Gottingen of the twelfth century; first course at a dinner; hence the phrase ab ovo 
the Codex Puteaneus of the tenth century (Paris), usque ad mala, “ from beginning to end” (Hor. Sat. 
which is said to be one of the best classical MSS. i. 3). 

in existence; the Codex Marcianus of the eleventh) Oxia Palus or Oxianus Lacus. Now the Sea 
century (Florence). For an elaborate account of | of Aral; a lake or sea formed by the rivers Iaxar- 


the MSS. and a vast collection of variant readings, 
see the edition of N. Heinsius cited below. 

Editions of the whole of Ovid are those by D. | 
Heinsius, 3 vols. (Leipzig, Leyden, 1629); N. Hein- 
sius, 3 vols. (Amsterdam, 1652; revised 1661); Bur- 
mann, 4 vols. (Amsterdam, 1727); Merkel and 
Ehwald (Leipzig, 1888 foll.); Reise, last ed. 3 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1889 foll.); and by Zingerle and others 
(Prague, 1883 foll.). Separate editions of the dif- 
ferent works, with notes, are as follows: of the 
Amores by L. Miiller (Leipzig, 1867); of the Hero- 
ides by Palmer (London, 1874) and Shuckburgh 
(London, 1879); of the Ars Amatoria by Herzberg 
(with translation, Stuttgart, 1854) and Williams 
(London, 1884); of the Metamorphoses by Zingerle 
(Prague, 1885); of the Fasti by Merkel (Berlin, | 
1841), Peter (Leipzig, 1879), Keightley (London, 
1848), and Paley, 3d ed. (London, 1888); of the 
Tristia by Owen (London, 1889); of the Epistolae 
ex Ponto by Korn, critical notes (Leipzig, 1868), 
and bk. i. by Keene (London, 1887); of the Halieu- 
tica by Haupt (Leipzig, 1838); of the Ibis by R. 
Ellis (Oxford, 1881); of the Nux by Lindemann 
(Zittan, 1844). The spurious Ovidiana were col- 
lected and printed in Goldast’s Catalecta Ovidii 


‘tes and Oxus (Ammian. Mare. xxiii. 6, 59). 


Oxus ("Ofos). The Jihoun or Amou. A great 
river of Central Asia, forming the boundary be- 
tween Sogdiana on the north and Bactria and 
Margiana on the south, and falling into the Cas- 
‘pian. The Jihoun now flows into the southwestern 
corner of the Sea of Aral; but there are still dis- 
tinct traces of a channel in a southwesterly direc- 
tion from the Sea of Aral to the Caspian, by which 
at least a portion, and probably the whole, of the 
waters of the Oxus found their way into the Cas- 
pian. ‘The Oxus occupies an important place in 
history, having been in nearly all ages the extreme 
boundary between the great monarchies of south- 
western Asia and the hordes which wander over 
the central steppes. Herodotus does not mention 
the Oxus by name, but it is supposed to be the 
river which he calls Araxes. 


Oxybaphum (6£uBador). 
the Greeks containing about fifteen drams. 
was the same as the Roman acetabulwm (q. v.). 


A liquid measure of 
It 


Oysters. See VICTUS. 
Ozdlae ("O¢oAa). See Locrt. 


ie 


P, as a symbol. 

IN GREEK.—II = TlovPdwos, mpeaBirepos (Arch. 
Zeit. 1876, p. 57). 

of = rodav. 

hl = Udvapos. 

fof 1 = MomXlov. 

TIT = pipiriAdpios (Waddington, Le Bas, 1963), 
mpatractros (Rev. Arch. ii, 263, 1884), 

Ill = rarpi rarpisos. 

As a numeral =16 (old system), ’ =80, 780,000, 
but in inseriptions frequently II = 5—e. g. fe], THI, 
[x], [MX] =evrais Séka, 7. xarov, 7. xAvoL, 7. pdpror, 


IIB = Iavapos Sdevrepos. 


IN LatiIn.—P=pagina, pagus, pars, patria, 
Parthiea, per, periit, posteri, praefectus, praetor, 
prima, princeps, pro, probum, proconsul, procura- 
tor, provincia, Publius, pagani, pater, patronus. 

J = puella, Publia. 

P-A = pondo argenti, provincia Africa. 

P-B-M = parentes (patrono) bene merenti. 

sO) = patres conscripti, patronus civitatis (colo- 
niae, collegii, corporis), pia constans (legio), pietatis 
causa, post consulatum, potestate censoria. 

P-D-D=posuit dedicavitque, publice decreto 
decurionum. 


PACARIS 


P-D-D-E = populo dare damnas esto. 

P-D-D-P-P = posuerunt decreto decurionum pe- 
cunia publica, 

P-F= pater filio, pia fidelis, pius felix. 

P-F-K-F = pater filio carissimo fecit. 

P-G-S = provincia Germania superior. 

P-H-O-ADQ:E-R-P-V = placere huic ordini atque 
e re publica videri. 

P-I = pons iussit. 

P-K = praetor candidatus. 

P-L-L—=posuit laetus libens, pro ludis luminibus. 

P-M = patronus municipii, plus minus, pontifex 
maximus, (et) post mortem (nihil), pro meritis. 

P-N = patrimonii nostri, praeses noster, provin- 
cia Numidia. 

P-O = post obitum, praetorio, princeps optimus. 

P-P = pater patriae, pater posuit, parentes pris- 
simae, patronus perpetuus, pecunia publica, populo 
postulante, portorium publicum. 

P-P-C = prentissimo ponendum curavit. 

P-P-K = praepositus castris. 

P-P-L= Publiorum duorum liberti. 

P-P-P = pater pius posuit, proconsul pater pa- 
triae, pro pretate posuit, propria pecunia posu- 
erunt, praepositus praeses provinciae, primipilaris 
pro parte, proprio publice positus. 

P-P-P-C = primipilaris patronus coloniae. 

P-P-P-F = patri pro pietate fuerunt. 

P-Q = pedes quadrati, populusque. 

P-Q:Q:V = pedes quoquoversus. 

P-Q:S = posterisque suis. 

P-R=populus Romanus, post reditum, provincia 
Raetia, publice restituit. 

P-S= pater sacrorum, proprio sumptu, proxumis 
suis. 

P-S-P-D = pecunia sua posuit dedicavit. 

P-S-R = pecunia sua restituit, procurator sum- 
marum rationum. 

P-T-M — posuit titulum memoriae. 

P-V=praefectissimus vir, pia vindex (legio), 
portus uterque, praefectus urbi. 

P-V-A= pius vixit annos. 


Pacaris. See HYPACYRIS. 
Pacatiana. See PHRYGIA. 


Pacatus, Latinus DrEpPANIuS. A Roman rhet- 
orician of Burdigala (Bordeaux), a younger con- 
temporary and friend of the poet Ausonius. We 
possess from his pen a panegyric on the emperor 
Theodosius the Great, delivered before the Senate 
at Rome in B.c. 389. It is distinguished beyond 
the other speeches of this class by a certain vigour 
of thought resembling Tacitus, and is also of value 
as an historical authority. It is edited, with notes, 
by Arntzen (Amsterdam, 1753), and by Bahrens 
(Leipzig, 1874). 

Paccius Antiéchus. A physician of the first 
centary A.D., who made a fortune from a prescrip- 
tion which he used very successfully and the secret 
of which he bequeathed to the emperor Tiberius, 
who ordered it to be placed in all the public libra- 
ries (Scribon. Larg. De Compos. Medicam. ch. xxiii. 
p. 97). 

Paches (Idyns). An Athenian commander who, 
in the Peloponnesian War, took Mitylené and Les- 
bos (B.C. 427). On his return home an accusation 
was brought against him, the purport of which is 
not now known. Perceiving his condemnation to 
be certain, he stabbed himself in the presence of 
his judges (Thuc. iii. 18-49; Plut. Nic. 6). 

37 
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Pachyméres, Groraius. A Byzantine histo- 
rian, born about A.D. 1242 at Nicaea. He wrote 
an account of the emperors Michael Palaeologus 
and Andronicus Palaeologus the Elder, in thirteen 
books, which have been edited by Bekker (Bonn, 
1835). 

Pachynus (IIdyvvos) or Pach¥num (IIdxvvoyv). 
A promontory at the southeastern extremity of 


Sicily. Its modern name is Capo Passaro. See 
SICILIA, 


Pacorus. (1) Ason of Orodes I., king of Parthia. 
His history is given under Arsaces XIV. () A 
king of Parthia. See ARsacrs XXIV. 


Pactolus (IlakrwAos). A small but celebrated 
river of Lydia, rising on Mount Tmolus, and flow- 
ing past Sardis into the Hermus. The golden 
sands of Pactolus have passed into a proverb, and 
were one of the sources of the wealth of ancient 
Lydia (Herod. v. 101; Verg. Aen. x. 142), For the 
fabulous origin of the gold, see Mrpas. 


Pactyé (Iaxrin). A town in the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus, on the Propontis, to which Alcibiades re- 
tired when he was banished by the Athenians, B.c. 
407 (Herod. vi. 36). 


Pacuvius, Marcus. A Roman tragedian, born 
about B.C. 220 at Brundisium. He is described as 
being the son of Ennius’s sister, and pupil of the 
poet (Euseb. Chron. 156, 3; Cic. Brut. 64). He spent 
most of his life at Rome, where he gained his liveli- 
hood as a dramatic poet and as a painter. In his 
old age he returned to Lower Italy, and died there, 
at the age of ninety, about B.c. 130 (Gell. i. 24). He 
is the first Roman dramatist who confined himself 
to the composition of tragedies. Titles and frag- 
ments of some thirteen of his imitations of Greek 
plays are preserved, as well as fragments of a 
fabula praetexta entitled Paulus, whose hero was 
probably the victor of Pydna, Aemilius Paulus. 
If this small number justifies any opinion on his 
poetical activity, he was far less productive than 
his predecessor Ennius and his successor Attius. 
Nevertheless, he and Attius were considered the 
most important tragedians of Rome. In the judg- 
ment of literary critics, who followed the traditions 
of the Ciceronian Age, he was preferred to Attius 
for finish and learning, but Attius excelled him in 
fire and natural power (Hor. Hpist. ii. 1, 55, 56; 
Quint. x. 1, 97). His style was praised for its co- 
piousness, dignity, and stateliness, though Cicero 
(Brutus, 258) declines to give him credit for pure 
and genuine Latinity. Even in Cicero’s time, how- 
ever, the revival of his plays was often welcomed 
by Roman audiences, and for his dignity and com- 
mand of language he was often styled doclus. Pa- 
cuvius was also successful in his painting, and one 
of his works in the temple of Hercules in the Forum 
Boarium was greatly admired (Gell. xiii. 2, 2). 

The dramatic fragments of Pacuvius are edited 
by Ribbeck (Leipzig, 1871). See a paper by Prof. 
Nettleship in the (English) Journal of Philology, 
xviii. 263 foll.; and Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, iii. 
p. 536 (American ed.). 


Padus. Now the Po; the chief river of Italy, 
identified by the Roman poets with the fabulous 
ERIDANUS, from which amber was obtained. This 
notion appears to have arisen from the Phoenician 
vessels receiving at the mouths of the Padus the 
amber which had been transported by land from 
the coasts of the Baltic to those of the Adriatic. 


PADUSA 


The name is said to be derived from the Keltic 
padi, “pine-tree” (Pliny, H. N. iii. 122). By the 
Ligurians it was called Bopencus. The Padus 
rises on Mount Vesula (Monte Viso), in the Alps, 
and flows in an easterly direction through the 
great plain of Cisalpine Gaul, which it divides into 
two parts, Gallia Cispadana and Gallia Transpa- 
dana. It receives numerous affluents, which drain 
the whole of this vast plain, descending from the 
Alps on the north and the Apennines on the south. 
These affluents, increased in the summer by the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, frequently 
bring down such a large body of water as to cause 
the Padus to overflow its banks. The whole course 
of the river, including its windings, is about 450 
miles. About twenty miles from the sea the river 
divides itself into two main branches, and falls 
into the Adriatic Sea by several mouths (the an- 
cients enumerated seven), between Ravenna and 
Altinum. Strabo believed the Padus to be the 
largest river in Europe after the Danube, and Vergil 
calls it fluviorum rex (Georg. i. 482). 


Padtsa. A canal running from the Padus to 
Ravenna, and now called the Canal of St. Alberti 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 457). 


Paean (Mad, Uarjov, Mawr, “the healer,” 
“helper”). In Homer (2. v. 401,899) the physi- 
cian of the Olympian gods; then an epithet of 
gods who grant recovery and deliverance, espe- 
cially of Apollo, The paean, which appears in 
Homer (11. i. 473; xxii. 391), was connected origi- 
nally with Apollo and his sister Artemis. It was 
a solemn song for several voices, either praying 
for the averting of evil and for rescue, or giving 
thanks for help vouchsafed. The name was, how- 
ever, also used in an extended sense for invoca- 
tions to other gods. The paean was struck up 
by the generals before the battle and by armies on 
the march against the enemy as well as after the 
victory. Similarly it was sounded when the fleet 
sailed ont of a harbour. Paeans were sung at en- 
tertainments between the meal and the carousal, 
and eventually also at public funerals. 


Paeania (Ilaavia). A deme of Attica belonging 
to the tribe Pandionis. It was the deme of De- 
mosthenes, the orator. 


Paedagogus (maidaywyéds, “ boy-leader”), The 
name among the Greeks for the slave who had the 
duty of looking after the son of his master while in 
boyhood, instructing him in certain rules of good 
manners, and attending him whenever he went 
out, especially to school and to the palaestra and 
gymnasium. With the Romans in earlier times it 
was an old slave or freedman who had a similar 
duty as custos; but after it became the custom to 
have even children taught to speak Greek, his place 
was filled by a Greek slave, who bore the Greek name 
and had the special duty of instructing his pupils 
in Greek. See EpucatTion; Lupus Lirrerartus. 


Paedonémus (radovdpos). At Sparta, the over- 
seer of the education of the young. See Epuca- 
TION. 

Paedotribes (raidorpiBns). In Greece, the mas- 
ter who imparted gymnastic instruction in the 
palaestra. See ATHLETAE; EDUCATION; GYMNa- 
SIUM; PALAESTRA. 


Paemani. A Germanic people in Gallia Belgica 
{Caes. B. G. ii. 4). 
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PAESTUM 


Paeniila (fawddys). The Roman name for a 
mantle of shaggy frieze or leather, thick and dark- 
coloured, without sleeves, but- 
toned or stitched up in front, 
in the direction of its length. 
A hood (cucullus) was general- 
ly fastened on to it, and drawn 
over the head (Pliny, H. N. 
xxiv. 88). It was chiefly worn 
by people of low rank and 
slaves, but also by the higher 
classes, and even by ladies, in 
bad weather, on a journey, and 
in the country. 


PaeGnes (Iaioves). A pow- 
erful Thracian people who, in 
historical times, inhabited the 
whole of the north of Mace- 
donia from the frontiers of 
Illyria to some little distance 
east of the river Strymon. 
Their country was called 
PAEONIA (Ilacovia). They were 
troublesome neighbours to the 
Macedonians, whose territories they frequently 
raided; but Philip, the father of Alexander the 
Great, at last subdued them (Diod. xix. 2, etc.). 


Paeonius (Iavios), (1) A Greek sculptor of 
Mendé in Thrace. About B.c. 436 he was em- 
ployed in the decoration of the temple of Zeus in 
Olympia. According to Pausanias (v. 10 § 6), he 
was the seulptor of the marble groups in the front, 
or eastern, pediment of the temple, representing 
the preparations for the chariot-race between Pe- 
lops and Oenomaiis. (See OLympia.) Important 
portions of these have been brought to light by 
German excavators. He was also the sculptor of 
the figure of Niké, more than life-size, dedicated 
by the Messenians (Pausan. v. 26 § 1), which has 
been restored to us by the same means. With the 
exception of the head, it is in fairly good preser- 
vation. (2) See EuTroprus. (3) An architect of 
Ephesus who, with Demetrius, completed the great 
temple of Artemis in that city. With Daphnis, a 
Milesian, he began the so-called Didymaeum or 
temple of Apollo Didymus at Miletus—a struct- 
ure, however, which was never finished (Herod. 
vi. 19; Pausan. vii. 5,4). See EpHEsus. 


Paedplae (Iawm\a). A people of Paeonia on 
the Strymon (Herod. vy. 15; vii. 113), 


Paerisades (Haipuradys) or Parisides (Mapird- 
dns). The name of two kings of Bosporus, the 
first of whom ruled in the fourth century B.c. and 
the second in the first century B.c. The latter 
ceded his kingdom to Mithridates the Great (Strabo, 
p. 310). 


Paestanus Sinus. 


Paenula. (Statuette in the 
British Museum.) 


See ParsTuM. 

Paestum, called Posidonia (IMoce:Swvia) by the 
Greeks. A city in Lucania, situated four or five 
miles south of the Silarus, and near the bay, which 
derived its name from the town (Paestanus Sinus: 
Gulf of Salerno). It was colonized by the Sybari- 
tes about B.C. 524, and soon became a powerful 
and flourishing city. It was captured by the Lu- 
canians about B.C. 430 and gradually lost its Greek 
characteristics. Under the Romans it gradually 
sank in importance, and in the time of Augustus 
it is mentioned only on account of the beautifu) 
roses grown in its neighbourhood. The ruins of 


PAETUS 


PALAEMON 


VN} 


sno 


ne 


Ruined Temple at Paestum. 


two Doric temples at Paestum are among the most 
remarkable remains of antiquity. See Labrouste, 
Les Temples de Paestum (1877), and TEMPLUM. 
Paetus. 
it signified a person who had a slight cast in the 
eye. This was regarded by the Romans as giving 


piquancy to beauty, and was ascribed by them to | 


Venus, as in the line from the Priapea: 

‘*Minerva flavo lamine est, Venus paeto”’ 
which explains the passage in Horace (Sat. i. 3, 45), 
where the fond father calls his squinting son 
paetus, i.e.‘ Venus-eyed.” 

Paetus Thrasea. See THRASEA. 

Paganalia. In Italy, a movable festival-of the 
old village communities (see PaGus), celebrated 
after the winter-sowing in January, on two days 
separated by an interval of a week. On this oc- 
casion a pregnant sow was sacrificed to Tellus or 
to Ceres, who, at a later period, was worshipped 
together with Tellus. 


Paganica, sc. PILA. 
and covered with leather. 


Paganus. See PaGus. 


Pagdsae (Ilayacai) or Pagasa. A town of 
Thessaly, on the coast of Magnesia, and on the 
bay ealled after it Smvus PaGasaEus or PaGasi- 
cus. It was the port of Iolcos, and afterwards 
of Pherae, and is celebrated in mythology as the 
place where Iason built the ship Argo. 


A ball stuffed with down 
See Pina. 


also used in the general sense of Thessalian. Apol- 
lo is called Pagasaeus from having a temple at the 
place. 

Pagina. See PAPYRUS. 

Pagus (rdyos). In Italy, in ancient times, the 
pagus was a country district with scattered ham- 
lets (vici). The same name was given to its fortified 
centre, which protected the sanctuaries of the dis- 
trict and served as a refuge in time of war. The 
separate districts were members of a larger com- 
munity. After cities had developed out of the 
places where the people of these districts assem- 
bled, the pagi were either completely merged in 


A cognomen in many Roman gentes; | 


Hence | 
the adjective Pagasaeus is applied to Iason, and is | 


|feet high, a little to the north of Smyrna. 


their territorium or continued to exist merely as 
geographical districts, without importance for ad- 
ministration, or as subordinate village communi- 
ties. In Rome the earliest population consisted 
of the montani, the inhabitants of the seven hills 
of the city, and the pagani, the inhabitants of the 
level ground of the city. Out of the two Servius 
Tullius made the four city tribes. The country 


| tribes doubtless arose similarly out of pagi, the 


names of which were in some cases transferred to 
them. Like the old division into pagani and mon- 
tani, the old districts under the authority of ma- 
gistri long continued to exist for sacred purposes. 


| They had their special guardian deities, temples, 


and rites, which survived even the introduction 
of Christianity. ‘To the district festivals belonged 
especially the Paganalia (q. v.), the Ambarvalia 
(q. v.), at which the festal procession carefully 
traversed the old boundaries of the district; and, 
lastly, the Terminalia (see TERMINUS). The word 
paganus is sometimes used as equivalent to arma- 
tus or sagatus = miles, and hence opposed to togatus. 
Cf. Pliny, Epist. x. 86,2; Hist. iii. 24; and see fur- 
ther Peck’s note on Suet. dug. xxvii. On the pagus 
in general, see Mommsen, Hist. of Rome, i. pp. 63 foll. 


| (Amer. ed.), 


A conical hill some 500 to 600 
Here 


was a shrine of Nemesis and a celebrated spring. 
Pail. See SITULA. 
Painting. See PICTURA. 
Pala. (1) A spade with an iron 

blade used for gardening and digging 

in the earth (Colum. x. 45). (2) A 


Pagus (Ilayos), 


| modern shovel of the same form, used 
‘for winnowing grain (Cato, R. R. 11). 


The shape of the pala is shown in 
the accompanying illustration. (3) 


The bezel of a ring (Cic. De Off. iii. 5 
2). ’ Pala. (Fabret- 
Palace of the Caesars. See Pa- ti, mser. Ant. 
LATIUM. p. 574.) 
Palaemon (Tadaipoy). A Greek sea-god. See 
MELICERTES. 


PALAEMON 


Palaemon (Ia\aipev), QUINTUS REMMIUS. A 
Latin grammarian of Vicetia (Vicenza), the son of 
a female slave. He acquired a learned education 
while accompanying his master’s son to school, 
and, after he had been set free, taught at Rome in 
the first half of the first century after Christ, under 
Tiberius and Claudius, with extraordinary success 
in spite of his thoroughly disreputable character. 
The earlier scholars, and especially Varro, had made 
the older literature the centre of their linguistic 
studies. Palaemon, as head of a new school, de- 
voted himself especially to Vergil, just as Greek 
literary criticism had concentrated itself on Homer. 
He seems to havo treated grammar in the practical 
spirit of a clever schoolmaster, and to have done 
his best to deride the scientific labours of Varro. 
His grammar (ars, Juv. vii. 251) was doubtless 
much consulted by later grammarians. It is now 
lost. The grammar that bears his name is wrongly 
attributed to him. (See Prof. Nettleship in the 
[English] Journal of Philology, xv.192). Palaemon 
is to be remembered for having first introduced 
Vergil as a text-boolc into the Roman schools. 


Palaeography (from radaws+ypapew). The 
science which has to do with the study of ancient 
manuscripts, comprising their decipherment, and 
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the determination of their date, genuineness, and | 


origin. Strictly speaking, palaeography deals 
only with the external characteristics of a codex, 
while the study and criticism of its internal 
characteristics fall under the general department 
of Textual Criticism. (See TEXTUAL CRITICISM.) 
Palaeography also differs from epigraphy in being 
concerned with writings upon leather, papyrus, 
vellum, and other soft substances, while epigraphy 
treats of writing engraved upon stone, metal, etc. 
See EPIGRAPHY. 


Yaa nhc joes 
jeCONTATHPKA 
KATTHSOHKHC IM Foy 
NEV MEPOYH AAKAEME 
PAHTYAEIN EKMAJ ANH e 
FATAP IHC ENOYTAKE 


Papyrus of Artemisia, 


PAT KAO E 


(Third Century, B.c.) 


The oldest existing manuscripts are the papyri 
found in the Egyptian tombs, the most ancient of 


all being the so-called Papyrus Prisse, which is | 


the oldest book in the world, dating from the 
eleventh dynasty, and therefore earlier than the 
date at which the Book of Exodus was com- 
posed. The oldest classical manuscript is the papy- 
rus containing the Greek text of the Antiope of 
Buripides, which dates from about the second cen- 
tury B.c. See Papyrus, p. 1173. 

The subject matter of palaeography is the 


evans OOVATEE DUSTIN WOT) HOMIE E 
DAISDACT C7 SHH pALEZON WO) ka | 
ATHY AUN IN FOV RHIPAp WI x 

IKAN C1OOTTAL TOS OY KOPHACHIAHKYNNO! 
o)cpre KEINE NTAY-TePT CASHIN 


Herondas. (Uncials of the Third Century, B.¢.) 


|For full details, see LIBER. 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


substance on which the writing was done and 
the instruments which the writers used. The 
writing materials were papyrus ( mamupos ), early 
used in Egypt; skins of animals, used by the 
Egyptians as early as the fourth dynasty and by 
the Greeks (Herod. y. 58); parchment and vellum 
(dipOépar, membrana Pergamena), used by both 
Greeks and Romans (Boissonade, Anecd. i. 420; 
Cie. Ad Att. xiii. 24; Martial, xiv. 184 and 186); 
and paper made of the cotton-plant (€vAoydprior, 


Receipt in Greek Cursive. (A.D. 20.) 

EvAdrevktov, charta bombycina, gossypina, Damas- 
cena), first imported from the East by the Greeks, 
but hardly used before the twelfth century A.D. 


|'(Theoph. Sched. Divers. Artium, i. 24, ed. Hendrie). 


The implements used for writing on these sub- 


|stances were the reed-pen (kdAanos, dovaE ypa- 


devs, cyowos, calamus, canna), the use of which 
survived in Italy to the thirteenth century; the 
brush (koydALov, peniculus, penicillus), used for writ- 
ing in gold; and the quill-pen (penna), not men- 
tioned before the fourth century (Ammian. Mar- 
cell. Excerp. ed. Gronovius, p. 512, 1693; Isid. Orig. 
vi. 13). 

Ink, usually black, but sometimes brown, red, 
and purple, and in the Middle Ages green, yellow, 
etc., was called péAay or ypadixoy pédav, peAavior, 
atramentum (librarium), and incaustum. Red ink 
Was peAavioy KoKKwov, minium, rubrica. Gold writ- 
ing-fluid and (rarely) silver ink were used in orna- 
mentation. Other collateral implements were the 
ruler (kukAorepys dALBdos, regula), the knife-eras- 


er (rasorium, novacula), the pen-knife (cuiAn, scal- 


prum librarium), and pricker or compass (SiaBarns, 
circinus). For the removal of recent writing, a 
sponge was used (Martial, iv. 10), A pointed 
piece of lead (jdAvBdos, plumbum) performed the 
oftice of the modern lead-pencil. See Crrcrnus; 
CODEX; PAPYRUS; WRITING AND WRITING Ma- 
TERTIALS. 

The earliest form of manuscript was the roll. 
From the manu- 
script, the writing was often erased to make 
room for new matter. In this case it was called 
a palimpsest (7aiuynoros). See PALIMPSESTUS. 

The copyists of the manuscripts (ypappareis, 
sceribae) were in classical times usually slaves es- 
pecially trained; in the Middle Ages, monks. 
For short-hand writers (notarii), see NoTAR. 

There are four sorts of Greek writing: capitals, 
uncials, cursives, and minuscules. The capitals are 
found chiefly in manuscripts, in letters and initial 
letters. The uncials are the most common form 
of letters in ancient books, and resemble the mod- 
ern capital. The breathings and accents are gen- 
erally omitted, and the iota subscript is written 
by the side of its vowel—at the right. The cur- 
Sive was gradually developed out of the uncial, 


PALAEOGRAPHY 


from which it differed more and more. It is 
found in manuscripts of the second century B.c. 
and as late as the seventh century A.D. Minus- 
cules prevail after the ninth century A.D. 


GERYUICIBNOSASTIDEXRAOLE 
MATRAHITURQ IE LB 1D 
BRIBIISHVNCOSIN E MOR 
NOPET A RSINILTA PARNANS 


Latin Poem on the Battle of Actium. (Before a.p. 79.) 


There are also the same four varieties of writ- 
ing in Latin manuscripts. The capitals appear 


In a poem by Rabirius (?) on the battle of Ac- | 


tium found at Herculaneum, in the Vatican and 
Florence Vergils, and in the Paris Prudentius. The 
uncials, which are distinguished by the rounded 


forms of the letters (especially U), were perfect- | 


ed in the fourth century A.D. and lasted till the 
ninth. The Veronese palimpsest of Livy is in un- 
eials. There are many specimens of the Roman 
eursive in the graffiti of Pompeii (see vol. iv. of 
the Corp. Inscrip. Lat.) and elsewhere. 


diezval forms of writing —e. g. the Lombardic, 
Visigothic, ete. The Roman minuscules were not 
developed until the end of the eighth century a.D. 


ee 


ee ie \ ae salah BGs 


: se ‘ fc yyy yh 


week se Inch Gant 


Pompeian Wall Inscription. (First Century, A.D.) 

in the school of Alcuin, and reached their perfec- 
tion in the twelfth century. They are the source 
of the earliest Italic characters. If a Latin man- 
uscript is wholly in capitals, it is earlier than the 
eighth century; and when the words are not 
spaced it is earlier than the seventh. Stiff, up- 
right characters denote a late date. The uncial 
writings are usually earlier than the eighth cen- 
tury; the minuscule prevails after the ninth; 
a great number of abbreviations indicates the 
eleventh century. Ifa text is written in cursive 
that has great facility in its ligatures, it is pre- 
sumably antique. See ALPHABET. 

The greatest difficulty in deciphering manu- 
scripts comes from the contractions, abbreviations, 
and ligatures which they contain. Thus, the 
copyists in medieval France used more than 
5000 forms of contraction. The following are a 
few that are common, and hence may serve as illus- 
trations: qm—=quum or quoniam ; quo = quomodo ; 
m= enim; —- = est; oms—=omnes ; hoi =homi- 
num; adut=autem; G=annos; p= prac; pp. = 


It varied | 
at different periods, and gave rise to different me- | 
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PALAEPHATUS 


GUIBONANE< 
PUTARE NEC 
pellaresoleat 
Quodeagnum 
KRERUMUIOE 


Cicero, De Republica. (Roman Uncials of the Fourth Century, 


A.D.) 


prope. Some of the mediwval abbreviations we 
still find in common use, as ¢, g. for exempli gra- 
tia ; 1. e. for id est; viz. for videlicet, 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — See Gardthausen, Griechische 
Paliéographie (Leipzig, 1879); Wattenbach, dAntei- 
tung zur griechischen Paliographie (Leipzig, 1877) ; 
id. Anleitung zur lateinischen Paldographie (4th ed. 
Leipzig, 1886); Chatelain, Paléographie des Clas- 
siques Latins (Paris, 1884, still appearing); the 
monograph “ Paliographie,” by Blass, in Iwan 
Miiller’s Handbuch (2d ed. Munich, 1892); Wailly, 
Eléments de Paléographie, 2 vols. (Paris, 1838); and 


|for the student especially Maunde Thompson’s 
| Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography (Lon- 
;don and New York, 1893). 


See also Chassang, 
Paléographie des Chartes et des. Manuscrits (8th ed. 
Paris, 1885). For abbreviations, consult Allen, 
Notes on Abbreviations in Greek MSS. (Oxford, 
1889) and Chassang, Dictionnaire des Abréviations 
du Moyen Age (Paris, 1884), with Wattenbach’s 
Schriftwesen im Mittelalter 2d ed, Leipzig, 1875). 
For fac-similes of ancient texts, see Silvestre, Pa- 
léographie Universelle (London, 1850); the collec- 


te 
Sor ( 


6 ay : 
Gers 


Seaps 


“a 


(A.D. 756.) 


Imperial Letter in Greek Uursive 


tions by Omont (Paris, 1890 and 1892); Watten- 
bach, Scripturae Graecae Speoimina (Berlin, 1882) ; 
and Zangemeister, Exempla Codicwm Latinorum 
(Heidelberg, 1876, 1879). 
Palaeopdlis (IlaAaroAis). Seo NBAPOLIS. 
Palaephatus (Uadaidaros). (1) A Greek author 
who followed the Peripatetic philosophy. He com- 


PALAERUS 


posed in the fourth century B.C. an historical and 
allegorical explanation of Greek myths in several 
books. Of this work we possess only a short ab- 
stract, probably composed in the Byzantine Age, 
under the title On Incredible Tales (Tep: Aviator). 
In former times it was a favourite school-book. It 
has been edited by Westermann in his Mythographi 
(Brunswick, 1843). (2) An Egyptian or Athenian 
Greek, a rhetorician, whose best-known work called 
Troica (Tpwikd) is frequently mentioned by the an- 
cient grammarians. 


Palaerus (Ia\aipos). A town on the coast of 
Acarnania near Leucas (Thue. ii. 30). 


Palaesté (Iladaiorn). A town on the coast of 
Epirus, and a little south of the Acroceraunian 
Mountains, where Caesar landed when he crossed 
over to Greece to carry on the war against Pompey 
(Lucan, v. 460). 

Palaestina ([adaorivn, 7 Uadaorivn Supia). 
The Greek and Roman form of the Hebrew word 
which was used to denote the country of the Philis- 
tines, and which was extended to the whole coun- 
try. The Romans called it IupAnA, extending to 
the whole country the name of its southern part. 
It was regarded by the Greeks and Romans as a 
part of Syria. It was bounded by the Mediterra- 
nean on the west, by the mountains of Lebanon 
on the north, by the Jordan and its lakes on the 
east, and by the deserts which separated it from 


Egypt on the south. The Romans did not come | 


into contact with the country till B.c. 63, when 
Pompey took Jerusalem. From this time the coun- 
try was really subject to the Romans. At the death 
of Herod his kingdom was divided between his 


sons as tetrarchs; but the different parts of Pales- | 
tine were eventually annexed to the Roman proy- | 


ince of Syria, and were governed by a procurator, 
The Jews were by no means well disposed, how- 
ever, to the rule of the Romans, and in the first 
century A.D. broke out with a general rebellion 
which was crushed, out by Vespasian and Titus 
with merciless severity. The latter general took 
Jerusalem and destroyed it in A.D. 70. 


stantine, Palestine was divided into three proy-| 


inces—Palaestina Prima in the centre, Palaestina 


Secunda in the north, and Palaestina Tertia in the | 


south. See Tristram, Land of Israel (30 ed. 1876) ; 
Thomson, The Land and the Book (20 ed. 1880-85) ; 
Merrill, Galilee in the Time of Christ (1881): Daren- 
bourg, Hssai sur V Histoire, etc., de la Palestine (Paris, 
1867); and the articles HnropEs; HikRosOLYMA ; 
TUDAEI. 


Palaestra (mahaiorpa). A private training- 


school where boys received regular instruction in | 


gymnastics and physical culture, and thus differ- 
ing from gymnasia, which were public establish- 
ments for the training of men (Becker-Géll, Chari- 
kles, 11. 239; Grasberger, Hrziehung und Unterricht, 
i. 252; and Iwan Miiller, Handbuch, iv. 451 ¢). 
training-master (aorpiBns) was paid by the par- 
ents of the boys whom he taught, and he trained 
all who did not intend either to enter the games 
in competition or to become professional athletes. 
The latter were trained by the yupvacrjs, whose 
work was of a more special and scientific charac- 
ter. The exercises practised in the palaestra were 
running, jumping, wrestling, throwing the diseus, 
and spear-throwing (i. 6. the pentathlon), and in a 
mild way boxing and the pancration. Boys were 
also taught to walk properly and to have a grace- 
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ful carriage. The Romans did not support the in- 
stitution of the palaestra to any great extent (Plut. 
Quaest. Rom. 40; Sen. Epist. 88,18; Pliny, Epist. x. 
40,2). Among them, as among the later Greeks, 
the word is often used of the part of a gymnasium 
especially devoted to wrestling and often as a syn- 
onym for gymnasium (Vitruy. v.11). The details 
of the institution are not known with certainty, 
but it may be assumed that they differed from 
those of the gymnasium only in being milder and 
less exacting. See ATHLETAE; GYMNASIUM. 


Palamédes (Iadapndns). (1) The son of Nauplius 
and brother of Oeax, a hero of the post-Homeric 
cycle of Trojan legend. Odysseus envied his wis- 
dom and ingenuity, and was bent on avenging 
himself on Palamedes for detecting his feigned 
madness. Accordingly he is said to have conspired 
with Diomedes and drowned him while engaged 
in fishing; or (according to another account) they 
persuaded him to enter a well, in which treasure 
was said to be concealed, and then overwhelmed 
him with stones. According to others, Agamem- 
non also hated him as head of the peace party 
among the Greeks. He accordingly got Odysseus 
and Diomedes to conceal in his tent a letter pur- 
porting to be written by Priam, as well as some 
money, and then accuse him as a traitor; where- 
upon he was stoned to death by the people. His 
brother Oeax informed his father of the sad event 
by writing the news on an oar and throwing it 
into the sea, upon which he took a terrible ven- 
geance on the returning Greeks. (See NAUPLIUS.) 
Palamedes was considered by the Greeks as the 
inventor of the alphabet and of lighthouses; also 
of measures and weights, and of dice and draughts 
and the discus. (2) A Greek grammarian men- 
tioned by Athenaeus, who makes him one of the 
speakers in his book. 


Palatinus Mons. See Roma. 


Palatium. A name originally applied to one of 
the seven hills of Rome, the Mons Palatinus, upon 
which the earliest city was built (see Roma); but 
from the time when Augustus made his permanent 
residence there the word came to mean ‘a palace,” 
and par excellence the imperial palace of the Caesars. 

The house of Augustus (domus Augustana) was 
built upon the southwestern edge of the Palatine 
Hill and overlooked the Cireus Maximus. He had 
at first purchased the house of the orator Horten- 
sius, also on the Palatine, and when it was struek 
by lightning he consecrated the spot to a temple 
of Apollo, and bought some neighbouring build- 
ings, where he built a house for himself (Vell. Pat. 
ii. 81; Dio Cass. xlix. 15; Suet. dug. 29, 72). 

The house of Tiberius (domus Tiberiana) on the 
Palatine is mentioned as distinct from that of 
Augustus, though it adjoined it, the palace of 


| Augustus being more conspicuous towards the 
The | 


Forum, while that of Tiberius formed the back 
front. Its situation is indicated by the state- 
ments of the ancient writers that Otho descended 
through the back of the palace of Tiberius into 
the Velabrum (Tac. Hist. i. 27; Snet. Otho, 6), and 
that Vitellius surveyed from it the conflagration 
of the Capitol (Suet. Vitell.6). During the reign 
of Augustus, Tiberius lived first in the house of 
Pompey in the Carinae, and afterwards in that of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline, but when he became 
emperor he probably resided in this house on the 
Palatine till he withdrew to Capreae. In later 
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times this palace was the residence of Antoninus 
Pius and Marcus Aurelius, and a library was estab- 
lished there (Gell. xiii. 19). The palaces of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius were destroyed in the fire of Nero; 
but they were rebuilt, as they are mentioned as 
separate buildings in the Notitia; and Josephus 
tells us that the different parts of the complex of 
buildings forming the imperial palace were named 
after their respective founders (Ant. xix. 1, § 15). 

The palace of Augustus was excavated in 1775, 
and drawings made of it by Guattani (Monumenti 
Antichi di Roma, 1785); the whole was soon cover- 
ed in again, and no part is now visible. That part 
of the plan shown here, which represents the palace 
of Augustus, is taken from Guattani’s plan. 

This palace, which was of very modest size, had 
a pumber of small rooms in two stories grouped 
round one peristyle: its comparative simplicity 
must have formed a striking contrast to the stately 
splendour of the public halls, libraries, and temples 
in the adjoining Area Apollinis, all built by Augus- 
tus, and adorned by him with countless works of 
art ofevery kind. Nevertheless, though the palace 
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Plan of the Palace of Augustus and the Flavian Emperors. 


of Augustus was small, yet it appears to have been 
designed with great taste, and decorated with con- 
siderable richness in its mixture of white and col- 
oured marbles. That it was a very carefully de- 
signed architectural affair is shown by the base 
plan with its domed and vaulted halls and small 
apse-like recesses arranged with some complica- 
tions and much ingenuity. 

The Flavian Palace, which is shown on the same 
plan, was built by Domitian, adjoining the Area 
of Apollo and the Palace of Augustus on the north- 
west side (Plut. Popl. 15; Mart. viii. 36; Stat. Silv. 
iii. 4,47; iv.2). Extensive remains of this build- 
ing still exist, and are among the most conspicu- 
ous of the imperial palaces on the Palatine. It 
was a very different building from that of Augus- 
tus, being not so much a place of residence as a 
magnificent series of State apartments intended 
for public use. Hence Nerva had the words aedes 
publicae inscribed on it (Pliny, Panegyr. 47). At 
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one end is a very splendid throne-room, with a 
larariwm or imperial chapel on one side and a ba- 
silica for judicial business on the other. At the 
other end of the peristyle is the triclinium for State 
banquets, and beyond it a series of stately halls, 
which may possibly be libraries (bibliothecae), and 
an Academia for recitations and other literary pur- 
poses. A sort of Nymphaeum, or room containing 
a fountain, with flowers, plants, and statues of 
nymphs and river-gods, was placed at one side of 
the triclinium, if not on both, so that the murmur 
and coolness of the water and the scent of the 
flowers might refresh the wine-heated guests. The 
whole of this magnificent palace was adorned with 
the greatest richness, both of design and materials, 
with floors, wall-linings, and columns of Oriental 
marbles, alabaster, and red and green porphyry. 
Even the rows of colossal statues which decorated 
the throne-room were made of the very refractory 
basalts and porphyry from the quarries of Egypt, 
at a cost of an almost incredible amount of labour: 
remains of these were found early in the last cen- 
tury. The position of the Flavian palace is re- 
markable; it is built on an immense artificial 
platform which bridges over a deep valley or de- 
pression in the summit of the Palatine. 

Remains of a lofty building of Republican date 
still exist deep below the floor-level of the so-called 
libraries ; and a small house of early imperial date, 
richly decorated with marbles and paintings, can 
still be seen buried under the great peristyle. In 
many parts of the palace traces are distinctly vis- 
ible of restorations made by Severus after the 
great fire in the reign of Commodus (a.D. 191), 
which devastated a large portion of the imperial 
palaces. The cracked and partly calcined marbles 
which suffered in the fire were broken up, and 
used to make concrete for the new walls of Seve- 
rus; and thus, in many places, the somewhat curi- 
ous sight is to be seen of concrete made of the most 
costly Oriental marbles and porphyries. 

The enormous palace of Caligula occupied the 
northern corner of the Palatine Hill and the ad- 
joining slopes as far as the Forum, covering the 
ground once occupied by the houses of Clodius, 
Cicero, and other wealthy Romans (Dio Cass. lix. 
28; Suet. Cal. 22; Pliny, H. N.xxxvi.§ 111). The 


/equally large palace of Severus occupied the oppo- 


site end of the Palatine. They are both remark-_ 
able for the gigantic substructures on which they 
stand, constructed so as to form at the foot of the 
hill a basement for State rooms on a level with the 
highest part of the ground, or, in other words, at 
both places the Palatine itself was enlarged by the 
construction of an artificial hill of massive con- 
crete walls and vaults. On one side Severus used 
the stately palace of Hadrian as a sort of platform 
on which to extend his new palace at the higher 
level; and so we see the rough concrete walls of 
Severus’s substructure cutting through and render- 
ing useless the richly ornamented halls of Hadrian. 
The enormous height of the palace of Severus must 
have made it one of the most imposing of all the 
buildings of Rome: its southern part, which stood 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill, not only equalled 
the hill in height, but towered high above its sum- 
mit. In costliness of material, though not in deli- 
cacy of design, this palace more than equalled the 
buildings of the earlier emperors, with the excep- 
tion of that which Nero built. Some additions and 
improvements were made to the palace of Sep- 
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timius Severus by Elagabalus and Alexander Sey- 
erus (Lamprid. ZI. iii. 3, 8, 24; Alex. Sev. 24, 25). 

The Golden House (domus aurea) of Nero, which 
covered part of the Palatine and Esquiline hills 
and the great valley between them, must have 
been a building of the most marvellous splendour 
and extent. It was nearly a mile in length, and 
included large gardens and parks for wild animals, 
all surrounded by a triple porticus or colonnade of 
marble. The interior was decorated in the most 
lavish way with gold, ivory, and jewels (Tac. Ann. 
xv.42; Suet. Nero,31; Mart. Spect.2). Some rooms, 
according to Suetonius, were entirely plated with 
gold and studded with precious stones and pearls. 
The supper-rooms were vaulted with ivory panels 
(lacunaria), from openings in which flowers and 
perfumes were scattered on the guests. An enor- 
mous number of works of art of every class collect- 
ed from Greek cities were brought to adorn the 
palace, and others were made by Nero’s orders, such 
as the bronze colossal statue of himself, 120 feet 
high, the work of the Greek sculptor Zenodorus, 
and a painted portrait on canvas of the same ridic- 
ulous size. See COLossus. 

The destruction of the Golden House and the 
restoration of most of its site to public uses were 
among the most popular acts of the Flavian emper- 
ors. Both the Colosseum and the great Thermae 
of Titus stand on part of the site of Nero’s palace, 
of which a small portion was used, after being 
stripped of its rich marble linings, to form the sub- 
structures of part of the Thermae of Titus. This 
is almost the only part which now exists: remains 
of a large peristyle aud the lofty rooms round it 
are still fairly well preserved; the vaults are rich- 
ly decorated with stucco reliefs and paintings, 
which are rapidly perishing. It was the discovery 
of these elaborate ornaments early in the sixteenth 
century which gave so great an impulse to the 
growing love for classical methods of decoration. 
Raphael and his pupils with great skill copied the 
stucco-work, and painted arabesques in the Vat- 
ican palace, in the Villa Madama, and in a large 
number of other buildings. Owing to these mag- 
nificent rooms having been used as the substruct- 
ures of the baths of Titus, most writers on the sub- 
ject have described the paintings as being part 
of the work of Titus. But, though the walls of 
these two structures are mixed in a somewhat 
complicated way, it is very easy to distinguish one 
from the other. Titus’s walls are of plain brick- 
faced concrete, without any stucco covering, while 
Nero’s are in all cases either coated with painted 
stucco or with the cement backing of the missing 
marble lining. Even where the stucco has in some 
places fallen off Nero’s walls, clear evidence 
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its former existence is given by the 
marble plugs with which the wall- 
surface was studded to form a key 
for the plastering. 

See Lanciani, Ancient Rome, pp. 106— 
133 (Boston, 1888) ; and Middleton, Le- 
mains of Ancient Rome, vol. i. pp. 158~ 
219 (London and Edinburgh, 1892). 


Palé (Ild\n). Acity of Cephallenia 
opposite Zacynthus (Polyb. v. 3). 


Pales. The Italian goddess of shep- 
herds and pastoral life. Her festival, 
the Palilia or Parilia, held on April 
21st, was properly a herdsmen’s fes- 
tival to promote the fruitfulness of the flocks and 
to purify the sacred groves and fountains frem 
all unintentional injury or pollution caused by 
the herds. It was deemed the anniversary of the 
founding of Rome, the former abode of shepherds. 
Accordingly, it was celebrated at Rome, as in the 
villages, by the whole of the inhabitants, with the 
ancient rites of a shepherds’ festival. It was cus- 
tomary to purify house, steading, and sheep with 
sulphur, and, as a special means of expiation, to 
offer incense, together with a mixture of the blood 
of the October equus (q. v.); the ashes of the un- 
born calf which was burned at the feast of Tel- 
lus, and bean-straw which was obtained from the 
Vestals. When these solemn purifications were 
over, the cheerful part of the festival began. Bon- 
fires were made of straw and hay; the shepherds 
leaped across them thrice; cakes of millet were 
also offered to the goddess; and the festival was 
concluded by a feast in the open air. After the 
second century of our era the festival was com- 
bined with that of Dea Roma, and was celebrated 
as her birthday with festal processions and Circen- 
sian games, which continued till the fifth century 
A.D. 

There seems to have been at one time a male 
deity of the name Pales (Arnob. iii. 40), but the 
masculine form had fallen into disuse in classical 
times. The word contains the root of the verb 
pasco, and hence means “the Feeder” or “ Past- 
urer.” 

Palicé (IIaAcxy). A town in Sicily founded by 
Ducetius (q. v.) near the sulphurous lake of the 
Palici, west of Leontini. It was destroyed soon 
after the death of the founder (Diod. xi. 88, 90), 


Palici (Iladixoi). Two spirits worshipped in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Aetna in Sicily, as 
benevolent deities and protectors of agriculture. 
They are sometimes described as sons of Adra- 
nus, a native hero honoured through the whole of 
Sicily ; sometimes, of Hephaestus and the nymph 
Aetna; sometimes, of Zeus and Thalia, a daughter 
of Hephaestus, who concealed herself in the earth 
from fear of Heré’s jealousy, whereupon two hot 
sulphur springs burst out of the ground (Aesch. 
ap. Macrob. v.19). Beside these springs solemn 
oaths were taken, especially in legal proceedings, 
the swearer, who must have previously kept him- 
self from all defilement, touching the brink; if the 
oath were false, blinding or instantaneous death 
followed. According to another account, a tablet 
inscribed with the oath was thrown into the water, 
and swam on the surface if the oath were true, but 
sank in the contrary case, while flames devoured 


as to| the perjurer. The neighbouring sanctuary of the 
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Palici served as an oracle and also as a shelter for 
fugitive slaves. See Diod. xi. 79; Cic. N. D. iii. 22; 
Verg. Aen. ix. 585. 


Palilia. A feast among the Romans, held in 
honour of the goddess Pales on the 2ist of April. 
See PALEs. 


Palimpsest (from ratw+péo). The name 
given to a manuscript from which the original 
writing has been rubbed off, in order that the 
leaves may be used again for fresh writing. This 
process is occasionally repeated, so that the leaves 
receive a third text. The MS. is then called a 
double palimpsest. The word palimpsestus is 
found in Catullus (22. 5) and Cicero (dd Fam. 
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Palimpsest with St. Augustine’s Commentary on the Psalms, written over Cicero’s Treatise De 
(Codex in the Vatican.) 
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vii. 18, 2), and the Greek form madipwnoros in 
Plutarch (Cwm Princip. Philosoph. ad fin.). From 
vellum and strong substances the writing was 
removed by scraping or rubbing, but from the 
delicate papyrus leaves by washing, usually with 
a sponge (Mart. iv. 10; Suet. dug. 85). These 
erasures were often so carelessly done that the 
original text can usually be restored and read, at 
least in part, especially when chemicals are used 
to intensify the traces that remain. Of these 
chemicals, the one oftenest employed is the hy- 
drosulphuret of ammonia. Many important texts, 
both classical and biblical, have been recovered 
from palimpsests when they have been erased 
for the purpose of writing less valuable matter. 
Among these are portions of the De Republica of 
Cicero of the fourth century, hidden under a work 
of St. Augustine on the Psalms (Vatican) ; the Com- 
mentarii of the jurist Gaius under St. Jerome (Ve- 
rona); fragments of Plautus, written in rustic cap- 
itals in the fourth (?) century (Milan); and part of 
the first decade of Livy (from bks. iii—vi.), under 
the Moralia of Gregory the Great (Verona). No 
work as a whole, however, has ever been recov- 
ered from a palimpsest. Many fac-similes of these 
palimpsest MSS. are given by Zangemeister in his 
Exempla Codicum Latinorum (Heidelberg, 1876, 1879 
foll.) and by Wattenbach. See also Thompson, 
Handbook of Greek and Latin Palaeography, pp. 
75-77 (1893); and the article PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Palindrome. The name given to a verse 
which is the same when read either backwards 
or forwards. Such verses were written in the 
decadence of Greek and Latin literature, and 
similar compositions amused the readers of the 
Middle Ages. The following is an elaborate ex- 
ample: 


Si bene te tua laus taxat sua laute tenebis 
Et necat eger (i. e. aeger) amor non Roma rege tacente 
Roma reges una non anus eger amor. 
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A Roman lawyer is said to have produced the fol- 
lowing : 
Si nummi immunis. 
“Give me your fee, and go scot-free,” 


For further examples, see EcHoicr VERSUS; and the 
work by Clark entitled Palindromes (Glasgow,1887). 


Palinurus. Now Cape Palinuro ; a promontory 
on the west coast of Lucania, said to have derived 
its name from Palinurus, pilot of the ship of Aeneas, 
who fell into the sea, and was murdered on the 
coast by the natives (Aen. v. 833, vi. 337). 

Palla (voris, rémAos). A Roman mantle worn 
by women, consisting of a square piece of cloth, 
which matrons wore over the stola, in the same 
way as the men wore 
the toga. They let 
one third fall down 
in front over the left 
shoulder, but drew 
the rest away over 
the back, and then 
either brought it for- 
ward over the right 
shoulder, or drew it 
under the right arm, 
but in either case 
threw the end back 
over the left arm or 
shoulder. The palla 
could also be drawn 
over the head, just like the toga. Other women, 
who were not privileged to wear the stola, wore 
the palla over the tunic, folded together about 
the body, fastened together on the shoulders with 
buckles, and open on the right-side, or held to- 
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Livia, wearing the Palla. 


gether in the same way with buckles. It then lay 
double over the breast and back, but fell down in 
one thickness to the feet. 

Pallacépas (Ila\Aakoras ). A canal running 
through Babylonia from the Euphrates to a point 
some eighty miles distant, on the edge of the Ara- 
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bian desert, where it lost itself amid marshland 
(Arrian, vii. 21, 1). 
Palladas (Ifa\Ad6as). 
the fifth century A.D. 
Palladium (MadAddwov). A name generally ap- 
plied to any imagé® of Pallas Athené, but specif- 
ically to the one which was kept secretly hidden 
as insuring the safety of the town possessing it. 
The most famous effigy of this sort was the carved 
image preserved jealously in the citadel of Troy. 
It is described as of three cubits in height, the feet 
placed close together, holding a spear in its right 
hand, and either a distaft or a shield in its left. It 
was traditionally said to have been given by the 
goddess herself to Chrysé, the bride of Dardanus, 
who brought it to Dardania, whence Hus carried 
it to Troy. Another legend makes Zeus to have 
sent it to lus from heaven. It was believed that 
Troy could not be taken so long as the image 
remained in the city; whereupon Odysseus and 
Diomedes stole it away and carried it to Argos 
(Conon, Narrat.34; Verg. Aen.ii.164). Later tradi- 
tion makes Troy to have had two Palladia, one 
being stolen by Diomedes and one to have been 
carried by Aeneas into Italy; so that a number of 
cities in Italy afterwards claimed to possess it. 
These were Rome, Lavinium, Siris, and Luceria. 
(See Plut. Camill. 120; Tac. Ann. xv. 41; Serv. ad 
Aen. ii.166; Strabo, p. 264.) The Roman Palladium 
was preserved in the temple of Vesta. See VESTA. 


Palladius, Rutmius Taurus AEMILIANUS. A 
Latin author of the fourth century 4.D., who, by 
borrowing from the writings of his predecessors 
and from his own experience, com posed a work upon 
husbandry in fourteen books. Of these the first 
contains general precepts ; books ii—xiii. give the 
operations of agriculture in each of the successive 
months, while the fourteenth treats of the graft- 
ing of trees, in eighty-five elegiac couplets. His 
book, though written in dry and feeble language, 
was much used in the Middle Ages on account of 
its practical arrangement. There is a modern edi- 
tion of bk. i. by Schmitt (Wiirzburg, 1876), and of 
bk. xiv. also by Schmitt (Miinnerstadt, 1877). Text 
ot the whole in Schneider’s Script. Rei Rusticae 
(Leipzig, 1794-97). 

Palla Gallica is the name given to a short, 
close - fitting jerkin slit up before and behind 
(Mart. i. 93). It was also called caracalla (q. v.). 


Pallantia. Now Palencia. The chief town of 
the Vaccaei, in the north of Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, and on a tributary of the Durius (Douro), 


Pallantias and Pallantis. Patronymics given 
to Aurora, the daughter of the giant Pallas. See 
Eos. 

Pallantium (IaAAdyriov). An ancient town of 
Arcadia, near Tegea, said to have been founded 
by Pallas, son of Lycaon. Evander is said to have 
come from this place, and to have called the town 
which he founded on the banks of the ‘Tiber Pal- 
lanteum (afterwards Palantium and Palatium), af- 
ter the Areadian town (Pausan. viii. 43,44). Hence 
Evander is called Pallantius heros. 

Pallas (IIad\ds). (1) Pallas Athené. (See ATHE- 
NE.) (2) Son of the Titan Crius, husband of Styx, 
father of Niké. (3) Son of Pandion, who robbed 
his brother of the dominion of Athens, but was, 
together with his fifty gigantic sons, slain by the 
youthful Theseus. (4) A giant who, according to 


A writer of epigrams in 
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some traditions, was the father of the goddess 
Athené, who is said to have slain him when he at- 
tempted to violate her (Cic. N. D. iii. 28, 59). 

Pallas. A favourite freedman of the emperor 
Claudius, under whom, in conjunction with Nar- 
cissus, he administered the affairs of the Empire. 
It was Pallas who persuaded Claudius to marry 
Agrippina, and to adopt Domitius, afterwards 
the emperor Nero. By Nero he was deprived of 
his offices in A.D. 56, and owing to his immense 
wealth, which excited the jealousy of the emperor, 
he was destroyed by poison in the year 63 (Tac. 
Ann. xi. 29; xii. 2, 25, 65; xiii. 23), His riches were 
so great as to become proverbial, as can be seen 
by the line in Juvenal (i. 107). 

Pallas Lacus. See TRITON. 

Pallené (MlaAAjvn). (1) The most westerly of the 
three peninsulas running out from Chalcidicé in 
Macedonia, (2) A deme of Attica belonging to the 
tribe Antiochis. 

Palliastrum. A by-form of palliwm, denoting a 
pallium of coarse material worn by the poorer 
classes and by such philosophers as affected sim- 
plicity of dress (Apul. Flor. ii. 14). 

Palliata (sc. fabula). A branch of Roman com- 
edy. See COMOEDIA. 

Pallidlum. The diminutive of pallium (q v.). 

Pallium (ipdriov, papos). The Roman name for 
a large Grecian cloak or blanket of wool, which 
was also worn by Romans among the Greeks. It 
was especially the garb 
of the philosophers. In 
Rome it was also worn 
by courtesans. Ina gen- 
eral sense the word also 
denotes any large rec- 
tangular cloth used for 
a covering as a pall 
(Apul. Flor.i. 4); a coun- 
terpane for a bed (Juv. 
vi. 236); a curtain (Pru- 
dent. ad Symm. ii. 726), 
etc. See Studniezka, 
Beitrdge zur Geschichte 
der altgriechischen Tracht 
(Vienna, 1886); Baumei- 
ster, Denkmdler, s. v. 
‘“ Himation.” 

Pallor and Pavor 


(‘Palemess” and 
“Fright”). The Ro- 


man personitications of 
terror, and companions 
of the war-god Mars. 
As early as the time of 
King Tullus Hostilius 
sanctuaries are said to 
have been erected in 
their honour. On coins 
Pallor was represented 
as a boy with dishevel- 
led hair and perturbed 
bearing, and Payor as a man with an expression 
of horror and with bristling hair, 

Palma. The palm branch bestowed by both 
Greeks and Romans upon victorious athletes and 
drivers in the race-course (Livy, x. 49; Cic. Brut, 47). 
In works of art, therefore, it symbolizes victory. 

Palmata Tunica. See Tunica. 


Lady in Out-door Dress. 
a terra-cotta in the British 
Museum.) 


(From 


PALMULA 


Palmiila (rapcds). 
(Catull. 4, 4). 

Palmus and Palma. A Roman measure prop- 
erly the breadth of the four fingers, reckoned in 
classical times as three inches. See MENSURA. 


Palmyra (IId\yupa; the O.T.Tadmor), A cele- 
brated city of Syria, standing in an oasis of the 
great Syrian Desert, which from its position was a 
halting-place for the caravans between Syria and 
Mesopotamia. Here Solomon built a city, which 
was called in Hebrew Tadmor—that is, “a city of 
palm-trees.” Of this name the Greek Palmyra is 
a translation. Under Hadrian and the Antonines 
it was highly favoured, and reached its greatest 
splendour. The history of its temporary elevation 
to the rank of a capital, in the third century of 
the Christian era, is related under ODENATHUS and 
ZENOBIA. After its capture by Aurelian in a.p. 270 
it was partly destroyed, but was made a frontier 
fortress, and under Justinian was strongly fortified. 
When the Arabs overran the country it was taken 


The blade of a small oar 
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by them, and in the year 1400 was plundered by | 


the Tartars under Tamerlane. Its splendid ruins, 
which form a most striking object in the midst of 
the desert, are of the Roman period. They resem- 
ble those of Heliopolis (q. v.), though less fine. 
Among them are the remains of a temple of the 
Sun (or Baal), a great colonnade which originally 
consisted of some 1500 columns of the Corinthian 
order, and was nearly a mile in length. There are 
also a number of square sepulchral towers of much 
interest; and the streets can still be traced. Sev- 
eral inseriptions in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, and the 
Palmyrean dialect are still extant. See Wood, 
Bouverie, and Dawkins, The Ruins of Palmyra (1753); 
Seiff, Reisen in der asiatischen Tiirkei (1875); and 
Wright, 4n Account of Palmyra and Zenobia (Lon- 
don, 1895). 

Palmyréné ([adpupyvn). The district of Syria 
comprising the Syrian Desert from the eastern 
border of Coele-syria to the Euphrates. 

Palton (zadrév). The lance of the Greek cav- 
alry. (See ARMA.) Also a light spear used by the 
Persian cavalry (Xen. Cyrop. iv.3,9; vi. 2, 16). 


Paludamentum. The short, red mantle of Ro- | 


man generals, fasten- 
ed on the left shoul- 
der and worn over 
the armour. They 
assumed it on the 
Capitol on their de- 
parture to the war, 
bnt on their return 
exchanged it for the 
toga, the garb of 
peace, before enter- 
ing into the city 
(Pliny, Paneg. 56, 4). 
Under the Empire, 
when the emperor 
was the commander- 
in-chief, the purple 
paludamentum be- 
came exclusively a 
token of imperial 
power. It became 
the usual attire of 
the emperors in the 
first century after 


Roman Emperor in Paludamentum. 
(Maffei. ) 


PAMPHYLIA 


Christ (Suet. Claud. 31). Accordingly after that 
time entrance on imperial power was termed “as- 
suming the purple ” (Eutrop. ix. 8). 

Palus (raccados). A pole or stake used by the 
Romans in their military exercises. It was thrust 
into the ground and then attacked by the raw re- 
eruit (tire), who was equipped with a heavy wicker 
shield and wooden sword (Vegetius, Mil. i. 11). 


Pamboeotia (MapBomria). A festival of all 
the Boeotians, as the Panathenaea was a festival 
of all the Attic Greeks and the Panionia of all the 
Tonians. It was held near Coronea and had for 
its object the worship of Athené Itonia (Pausan, 
ix. 34,1; Gilbert, Staatsalterthiimer, ii. 53). 

Pambotis Lacus (IlayBéris Aiuyn). A lake in 
Epirus not far from Dodona. 


Pamisus (IIduoos). (1) A river flowing into 
the Peneus in Thessaly. (2) The chief river of 
Messenia emptying into the Messenian Gulf. (3) 
A river of Laconia also emptying into the Messe- 
nian Gulf near Leuctra. 

Pammachium (rapypayvoyr). 
cratium (q. V.). 

Pamménes (Iaupévns). A Theban, the lieuten- 
ant of Epaminondas, who intrusted him with the 
defence of Megalopolis (B.c. 371), and again in B.c. 
352 (Pansan. viii. 27; Diod. xv. 14; Plut. Pelop. 26). 


Pamphila (IlayPiAy). A woman writer of his- 
tory. She lived in the time of Nero and wrote an 
historical miscellany (Suppixrey ‘Ioropixav ‘Yropuyn- 
parwy Noyo.). She is variously described as a Greek 
and as an Egyptian. See Aulus Gellius, xv. 23, 
where he cites her eleventh book. 


Pamphilus (Idudidos). (1) A Greek painter 
of Amphipolis in Macedonia, who lived in the first 
half of the fourth century B.c., chiefly at Sicyon, 
as head of the school there founded by his master 
Eupompus. He is the originator of the scientitic 
teaching of art: he traced back all practice of art 
to scientific principles. He maintained that paint- 
ing could not be brought to perfection without 
arithmetic and geometry. In spite of the fact that 
his fee for instruction was one talent ($1180), the 
number of his pupils was considerable, the great- 
est among them being Apelles. Through his influ- 
ence instruction in drawing was introduced among 
the subjects of Greek education (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxyv. 74,76). The only work of this artist now 
known to us by name is his picture of the “ Sup- 
pliant Heraclidae,” to which Aristophanes alludes 
in the Plutus, 385. (2) A disciple of Plato whose 
lectures Epicurus attended as a young man (Cic. 
N.D. i, 26,70). (3) An Alexandrian grammarian 
who wrote a lexical treatise in ninety-five ‘books, 
epitomized by Vestinus and Diogenianus in five 
books, and supposed to have been the basis of the 
lexicon of Hesychius (q. v.) See Weber, Philol. 
Suppl. iii. 467 foll. 

Pamphlets. See LIBELLUS. 

Pamphyli. (1) See Doris, (2) See PAMPHYLIA. 

Pamphylia (MapvAia). A narrow strip of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, extending in a sort 
of arch along the Sinus Pamphylius (Gulf of Ada- 
lia), between Lycia on the west and Cilicia on the 
east, and on the north bordering on Pisidia. The 
inhabitants were a mixture of races, whence their 
name Pamphyli (Ilauvaor), “of all races.” There 
were Greek settlements in the land, the foundation 


The same as pan- 


PAMPHYLIUM MARE 


of which was ascribed to Mopsus. It was suc- 
cessively a part of the Persian, Macedonian, Greco- 
Syrian, and Pergamene kingdoms, and passed by 
the will of Attalus III. to the Romans (B.c. 180), 
under whom it was made a province; but this 
province of Pampbylia included also Pisidia and 
Isauria, and afterwards a part of Lycia. Under 
Constantine Pisidia was again separated from 
Pamphylia. 

Pamphylia was in early times called Mopsopta, 
as its early settlements were ascribed to Mopsus 
(q. v.), the famous seer (Pliny, H. N. vy. 96), as stated 
above. 

Pamphylium Maré or Pamphylius Sinus (rd 
TapdvAcov médayos). See PAMPHYLIA. 

Pan. See PATINA; SARTAGO, 


Pan (Idv). The Greek god of flocks and shep- 
herds, described as the son of the Arcadian shep- 
herd deity Hermes and Dryops, by others as the 
son of Hermes and Penelopé (Herod. ii. 145), and 
by still others as the offspring of Penelopé by all 
the suitors. (See PENELOPE.) The Homeric hymn 
describes him as delighting all the gods, and thus 
getting his name. He was perfectly developed 
from his birth; and when his mother saw him 
she ran away through fear; but Hermes carried 
him to Olympus, where all the gods were delight- 
ed with him, especially Dionysus. He was orig- 
inally only an Arcadian god; and Arcadia was 
always the principal seat of his worship. From 
this country his name and worship afterwards 
spread over other parts of Greece ; but at Athens 
his worship was not introduced until the time of 
the battle of Marathon. In Arcadia he was the 
god of forests, pastures, flocks, and shepherds, 
and dwelt in grottoes, wandered on the summits 
of mountains and rocks, and in valleys, either 
amusing himself with the chase, or leading the 
dances of the nymphs. As the god of flocks, both 
of wild and tame animals, it was his province to 
increase and guard them; but he was also a hunt- 
er, and hunters owed their success or failure to 
him. The Arcadian hunters used to scourge the 
statue of the god if they had been disappointed 
in the chase (Theocr. vii. 107), During the heat 
of midday he used to slumber, and was very in- 
dignant when any one disturbed him. As the 
god of flocks, bees also were under his protection, 
as well as the coast where fishermen carried on 
their pursuit. As the god of everything connect- 
ed with pastoral life, he was fond of music, and 
the inventor of the syrinx or shepherd’s flute, 
which he himself played in a masterly manner, 
and in which he instructed others also, such as 
Daphnis. He is thus said to have loved the poet 
Pindar, and to have sung and danced his lyric 
songs, in return for which Pindar erected a sanct- 
uary to him in front of his house. 

Pan, like other gods who dwelt in forests, was 
dreaded by travellers, to whom he sometimes ap- 
peared, and whom he startled with sudden awe 
or terror. Thus, when Phidippides, the Athenian, 
was sent to Sparta to solicit its aid against the Per- 
sians, Pan accosted him, and promised to terrify the 
barbarians if the Athenians would worship him. 
Hence, sudden fright without any visible cause was 
ascribed to Pan, and was called a Panic fear (rav- 
xdv Seiza). He is further said to have had a terri- 
ble voice, and by it to have frightened the Titans 
in their fight with the gods. It seems that this 
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feature—namely, his fondness of noise and riot— 
was the cause of his being considered the minister 
and companion of Cybelé and Dionysus. He was 
at the same time believed to be possessed of pro- 
phetic powers, and to have even instructed Apollo 
in this art. While roaming in the forests, he fell 
in love with the nymph Echo, by whom, or by 
Pitho, he became the father of Iynx. His love of 
Syrinx, after whom he named his flute, is well 
known from Ovid (Met.i.691 foll.). Fir-trees (irves) 
were sacred to him, since the nymph Pitys, whom 


Pan and the Nymph Echo. (Baumeister.) 


he loved, had been metamorphosed into that tree ; 
and the sacrifices offered to him consisted of 
cows, rams, lambs, milk, and honey. Sacrifices 
were also offered to him in common with Diony- 
sus and the nymphs. The various epithets which 
are given him by the poets refer either to his sin- 
gular appearance, or are derived from the names 
of the places in which he was worshipped. The 
Romans identified with Pan their own god Inuus, 
and also Faunus, which name is merely another 
form of Pan. In works of art Pan is represent- 
ed as a voluptuous and sensual being, with horns, 
snub-nose, and goat’s feet, sometimes in the act 
of dancing, and sometimes playing on the syrinx. 
His attendant deities or demons were known as 
PANES or PANISCI (Ilavicxor). Famous represen- 
tations of Pan in sculpture are the so-called Bar- 
berini Faun at Munich, the Dancing Pan at Naples, 
and the Pan (or Faun) of Praxiteles at Rome, which 
suggested to Hawthorne his famous romance, The 
Marble Faun. In English literature, besides this 
romance, Pan is the subject of Landor’s Pan and 
Pitys (see above), Cupid and Pan, Buchanan’s Pan, 
Browning’s Pan and Luna, and Swinburne’s Pan 
and Thalassius. See SATYRI. 


Panaca. A drinking-cup. The name is only 
given as a title of one of Martial’s epigrams (xiv. 
100). 

Panacéa (IMavdkeia, “the all-healing”). A 


daughter of Asclepius, who had a temple at 
Oropus (Pausan. i. 34, 2). 


Panachaicus Mons (70 [avayaixdy dpos). A 
mountain in Achaia, 6300 feet high, immediately 
behind Patrae. 


PANACRA 


Panacra (Ilavaxpa). 
branch of Mount Ida. 


Panactum (Ildvaxrov). A town on the frontiers 
of Attica and Boeotia, originally belonged to Boeo- 
tia, and after being a frequent object of conten- 
tion between the Athenians and Boeotians, at 
length became permanently annexed to Attica 
(Pausan. 1. 25, 6). 


Panaenus (Iavawos). A distinguished Atheni- 
an painter, who flourished B.c. 448. He was the 
nephew of Phidias, whom he assisted in decorat- 
ing the Temple of Zeus at Olympia. He was also 
the author of a series of paintings, of the battle of 
Marathon, in the Stoa Poecilé at Athens (Pausan. 
We tlio 

Panaetius (Iavairios). A Greek philosopher of 
Rhodes, born about B.c. 180; the most important 
representative of Stoicism in his time. From 
Athens, where he had received his education, he 
went to Rome, about B.c. 156. Being there re- 
ceived into the circle of the younger Scipio and of 
Laelius, he was able to gain numerous adherents 
among the Roman nobles by his skill in softening 
the harshness and subtlety of the Stoic teaching, 
and in representing it in a refined and polished 
form. After Scipio’s death (129) he returned to 
Athens, where he died, as the head of the Stoic 
school, about 111. Only unimportant fragments 
of his writings remain. The most important of 
them, the Treatise on Duty (Iepi rod Kaénxovtos), 
in three books, supplied the groundwork of the De 
Officiis of Cicero. See Thiancourt, Essai sur les 
Traités Philosophiques de Cicéron et leurs Sources 
Grecques (Paris, 1885). 

Panaetolium (Mava:irodcoy). A mountain in 
Aetolia, near Thermon, in which town the pane- 
gyric festival of the Aetolians was held. See 
AETOLIA; PANEGYRIS. 


Panariélum. A basket for bread (Mart. v. 105). 
Panarium (dproéyxn). A closet for storing 
bread. A pantry (Varro, L. L. v. 105). 


Panathenaea (ra Tlava@nvaa). The most an- 
cient and most important of Athenian festivals. 
It was celebrated in honour of Athené, the patron 
deity of Athens. Related to have been founded in 
early times by Erichthonius, it is said to have been 
originally named only Athenaea, and to have first 
received the name of Panathenaea at the time 
when Theseus united all the inhabitants of Attica 
into one body. In memory of the union itself was 
kept the festival of the cuvo:kia, or ovvoiknots, on 
the 16th of Hecatombaeon ( July-August), which 
may be regarded as a kind of preparatory solem- 
nity to the Panathenaea. There was a festival 
of the ordinary or lesser Panathenaea celebrated 
every year, and from the time of Pisistratus, the 
great Panathenaea held every fifth year, and in 
the third year of every Olympiad, from the 24th 
to the 29th of Hecatombaeon. Pisistratus, in the 
year B.C. 566, added to the original chariot and 
horse-races athletic contests in each of the tradi- 
tional forms of competition. He, or his son Hip- 
parchus, instituted the regulation that the collect- 
ed Homeric poems should be recited at the Feast 
of Rhapsodes. In 446 Pericles introduced musical 
contests, which took place on the first day of the 
festival, in the Odeum, which he had built. Com- 
petitions of cyclic choruses and other kinds of 
dances, torch-races and trireme-races added to the 


A mountain in Crete; a 
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splendour of the festival. The care and direction 
of all these contests were committed to ten stew- 
ards (a@\o0érat), who were elected by the people for 
four years, from one great Panathenaic festival to 
the next (Pollux, viii. 93). In the musical contests 
the first prize was a golden crown; in the athletic, 
the prize was a garland of leaves from the sacred 
olive-trees of Athené, together with large and 
beautiful vases filled with oil from the same trees. 
Many specimens of these Panathenaic vases have 
been found in Italy, Sicily, Greece, and at Cyrené. 
They have the figure of Athené on one side and a 
design indicating the contest for which they are 
awarded on the other. Most of them belong to 
the fourth century B.c., 367-318; the so-called 
“Burgon Vase,” in the British Museum, to the 
sixth century. The tribe whose ships had been 
victorious received a sum of money, part of which 
Was expended upon a sacrifice to Poseidon. 

The culminating-point of the festival was the 
28th day of the month, the birthday of the god- 
dess, when the grand procession carried through 
the city the costly, embroidered, saffron-coloured 
garment, the peplus (mémdos). This had been wo- 
ven in the preceding nine months by Attic maid- 
ens and matrons, and was embroidered with repre- 
sentations from the battle of the gods and giants. 
It was carried through the city, first of all, as a 
sail for a ship moving on wheels, and was then 
taken to the Acropolis, where it adorned one of the 
statues of Athené Polias. The procession is rep- 
resented in a vivid manner in the well-known 
frieze of the Parthenon, It included the priests 
and their attendants, leading a long train of ani- 
mals festally adorned for sacrifice; matrons and 
maidens bearing in baskets the various sacrifi- 
cial implements (see CANEPHORI); old men in fes- 
tal attire, with olive-branches in their hands, 
whence came their name, daddAoddpo; warriors, 
with spear and shield, in splendid array; young 
men in armour; the cavalry under the command 
of both the immapyo; the victors in the imme- 
diately preceding contests; the festal embassies 
of other States, especially of the colonies; and, 
lastly, the aliens resident in Athens. Of these last 
the men bore behind the citizens trays with sacri- 
ficial cakes, the women water-pots, and the maid- 
ens sunshades and stools for the citizens’ wives ; 
while on the freedmen was laid the duty of adorn- 
ing with oak-leaves the market-places and streets 
through which the procession moved. The feast 
ended with the great festal sacrifice of a hecatomb 
of oxen, and with the general banqueting which 
accompanied it. At the yearly minor Panathe- 
naea, on the 28th and 29th of Hecatombaeon, 
contests, sacrifices, and a procession took place, 
but all in a more simple style, under the direction 
of the feporoi. (See Hrproport.) In later times 
the festival was removed to the spring, perhaps in 
consequence of Roman influence, in order to make it 
correspond to the Quinquatrus (q. v.) of Minerva. 
All the ancient authorities are collected by Mi- 
chaelis in his work, Der Parthenon, pp. 318-333 
(1875); see also Mommsen, Heortologie der Athener, 
pp. 116-205 (1875); and H. A. Miiller, Panathenaica 
(1837); with the articles LAMPADEDROMIA ; PyR- 


RHICA ; SKIADAPHORIA. 
Pancratiastae. See PANCRATIUM. 


Pancratium (rayxpdriov). The combination of 
boxing and wrestling in Greek gymnastics, getting 


PANDA 


its name from the fact that it called into play all 
the powers (rav-++xparos) of the fighter. At Sparta 
the name was applied to any rough, irregular fight- 
ing that was not conducted according to any 


Wrestlers in the Pancratium. (Krause, Gymnastik.) 
rules, but in which even biting and scratching 
were not uncommon. The Greeks ascribed the in- 
vention of the pancratium to Theseus, who thus 
fought against the Minotaur. (See the Schol. on 
Pind. Nem. v. 49; and THEsEus.) It made its 
way into the four great games of Greece, and 
there was a pancratium for boys as well as for 
men (Pausan. v. 8 fin.). It was fought partly 
standing and partly on the ground, and the box- 
ing was the chief feature of it (Pind. Nem. iii. 17; 
Lucian, Anach. 8, 24). The caestus (q. v.) was not 
used, however, and the blows were given, not with 
the closed fist, but with the hands curved, as in 
the second illustration. When two rayxpatiacral 
began to fight, they stood with outstretched arms, 
feeling for an opening, 
and each tried to get 
the other into such a 
position as to have the 
sun shine in his eyes. 
With the clinch the 
real fight began. Bit- 
ing and butting were 
against the rules (Lu- 
cian, Demon. 47). The 
victory was not decided 
until one of the com- 
batants was killed, or 
held up a finger in to- 
ken of defeat (Philostr. 
Imag. ii. 6). 

At Rome the pan- 
cratium is first men- 
tioned in the time of 
Caligula (Dio Cass. lix. 13), and it soon became 
very popular. 

For the training of the fighters, see ATHLETAR. 
The chief works are those of H. Mercurialis, De 
Arte Gymnastica, and Krause, Die Gymnastik und 
Agonistik der Hellenen, i. pp. 534-556. ; 

Panda. A river of Sarmatica Asiatica (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 16). 

Pandareos (IlaySdpews). A native of Miletus, 
the son of Merops, who stole from Minos of Crete 
a living dog made of gold, the work of Héphaes- 
tus, which was the guardian of the temple of Zeus, 
and gave it to Tantalus to keep it safely. When 
Zeus demanded the dog back, Pandareos fled with 
his wife Harmothoé to Sicily, where both were 
turned into stones. (For his daughter Aédon, see 


Pancratium., 
nastik. ) 


(Krause, Gym- 
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Aiipon.) Of his two other daughters (Meropé 
and Cleodora, or Camira and Clytea), Homer (Od. 
xx. 66-78) relates that they were brought up by 
Aphrodité after their early bereavement, and were 
endowed by Heré with beauty and wisdom, by Ar- 
temis with lofty stature, and by Athené with skill 
in handiwork ; but while their foster-mother went 
to Olympus to implore Zeus to grant the maidens 
happy marriages, they were carried off by the Har- 
pies, and delivered to the Erinyes as servants, and 
thus expiated their father’s guilt (Odyss. xx. 65— 
78; Pausan. x. 30, 1). 

Pandarus (Idydapos). (1) A Lycian hero, son of 
Lycaon. He led the troops of Zelea (on Mount 
Ida) in the Trojan War, and was distinguished as 
an archer, having received his bow from Apollo. 
He was slain by Diomedes (JI. ii. 824, v. 290). (2) 
A companion of Aeneas slain by Turnus (Verg. 
Aen. ix. 672, 758). 

Pandataria. Now Vendutené; a small island 
off the coast of Campania, to which Inlia (q. v-.), 
the daughter of Augustus, was banished. 


Pandectae. See Corpus IuRIS CIVILIS. 
Pandémos. See APHRODITE, p. 96. 


Pandia (ra Ilaydia). A festival held at Athens 
in the middle of the month Elaphebolion. It is 
doubtful whom it originally commemorated, and 
the ancients themselves disputed this question— 
whether it was in honour of Pandion (q. v.), Pandia, 
the moon-goddess, or Zeus, the all-divine. Her- 
mann regards it as the feast of the old tribe Dias; 
Welcker inclines to the Zeus hypothesis; and 
Mommsen and Preller think it originated in the 
worship of Pandia=Selené. (See SELENE.) Cf. 
Mommeen, Heort. pp. 61,389, 396; and Preller, Griech. 
Mythologie, i. 347. 

Pandion (Havdiwy). (1) The son of Erichtho- 
nius, father of Procné, Philomela, Butes, and Erech- 
theus (q. v.). (2) Son of Cecrops and Metiadusa, 
grandson of Erechtheus, king of Athens. Driven 
into exile by the sons of his brother Metion, he 
went to Megara, where he married Pylia, the 
daughter of King Pylas, and inherited the king- 
dom, His sons, Aegeus, Lycus, Pallas, and Nisus 
(known as the PANDIONIDAE), regained Attica from 
the Metionidae, and the first three shared it among 
themselves, while Nisus (q. v.) received Megara. 

Pandokeion (ravdoxeiov). See CAUPONA, p. 304. 

Pandora (Ilavdwpa). The Greek Eve; the first 
woman on earth. After Prometheus (q. v.) had 
stolen the heavenly fire, Zeus in revenge caused 
Hephaestus to make a woman of exquisite beauty 
who should bring sorrow upon the human race. 
From her perfection of loveliness and intellect she 
was called Pandora, “the All-gifted.” She became 
the wife of Epimetheus, brother of Prometheus, 
though Epimetheus had been advised to accept 
nothing that came from Zeus. In the house of 
Epimetheus stood a closed box or jar containing 
all the evils possible for man; and this box Pan- 
dora out of curiosity opened. The evils poured 
out when the lid was raised, and though she closed 
it hastily, she only succeeded in preventing the 
escape of Hope, which was also in the box (Hesiod. 
Theog. 571; Op. 50). In later times the story was 
differently told. The box was then said to contain 
blessings which were thus secured to the human 
race; but by opening it, Pandora lost them all ex- 
cept Hope (Hyg. Fab. 142). 


PANDOSIA 


Pandosia (Iavdocia). (1) A town of Epirus, in 
the district Thesprotia, on the river Acheron. (2) 
A town in Bruttium, near the frontiers of Lucania, 
situated on the river Acheron. It was here that 
Alexander of Epirus fell, B.c. 326, in accordance 
with an oracle (Livy, viii. 25; Iustin. xii. 2). (3) 
A town of Lucania near Heraclea. 

Pandrésos (Uavdpocos). ‘All bedewing.” A 
daughter of Cecrops of Athens, first priestess of 
Athené, honoured together with her in a sanctuary 
of her own, the Pandroseion, on the Acropolis of 
Athens. See CEcRops. 

Pandura (rardotpa). A stringed instrument 
with three chords (Pollux, iv. 60). 

Paneas. See CAESAREA (4). 

Panegyricus (mavyyupixos). The name given 
among the Greeks to a speech delivered before 
&@ mavnyupis —that is, an assembly of the whole 
nation on the occasion of the celebration of a fes- 
tival, such as the Panathenaea and the four great 
national games. This oration had reference to the 
feast itself, or was intended to inspire the assem- 
bled multitude with emulation by praising the 
great deeds of their ancestors, and also to urge 
them to unanimous co-operation against their com- 
mon foes. The most famous compositions of this 
kind which have been preserved are the Panegy- 
ricus and Panathenaicus of Isocrates, neither of 
which, however, was actually delivered in public. 
In later times eulogies upon individuals were so 
named. This kind of composition was especially 
eultivated under the Roman Empire by Greeks 
and Romans. In Roman literature the most an- 
cient example of this kind which remains is the 
eulogy of the emperor Trajan, delivered by the 
younger Pliny in the Senate, a.p. 100, thanking 
the emperor for conferring on him the consulate 
—a model which subsequent ages vainly endeay- 
oured to imitate. It forms, together with eleven 
orations of Mamertinus, Enumenius, Nazarius, Pa- 
eatus Drepanius, and other unknown representa- 
tives of the Gallic school of rhetoric from the end 
of the third and the whole of the fourth centuries 
A.D., the extant collection of the Panegyrici Latini. 
Besides these we possess similar orations by Sym- 
machbus, Ausonius, and Ennodius. There are also a 
considerable number of poetical panegyrics—e. g. 
one upon Messala, composed in the year B.c. 31, 
and wrongly attributed to Tibullus; one by an 
unknown author of the Neronian time upon Cal- 
purnius Piso; and others by Claudian, Sidonius 
Apollinaris, Merobaudes, Corippus, Priscian, and 
Venantius Fortunatus (q. V.). 

There are editions of the panegyrici by Beatus 
Rhenanus (Basle, 1520), Livineius (Antwerp, 1599), 
Rittershusius, with notes (Frankfort, 1607), Schwarz 
(Altdorf, 1739-48), Arntzen (Utrecht, 1790-95), and 
Bihrens (Leipzig, 1874). See Riihl, De Panegyri- 
cis Duodecim Latinis (Greifswald, 1863). 

Panegyris (Ilaviyvpis). A name applied by the 
Greeks to any gathering of the whole people at a 
fixed period. Examples are the Panionia (q. v.), 
the great national meetings on the occasion of the 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games; 
and in later times, the popular fairs, etc. On these 
oecasions, besides other features, formal orations 
(Adyou mavyyuptxoi) were delivered. See PANEGY- 
RICUS. 

Panéum or Panium (Idvewy, Hdvoy). ‘ Pan’s 
home”; a cave in the southern extremity of the 
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range of Antilibanus, out of which the river Jor- 
dan flows (Ioseph. Ant. Iud. xv. 10). 


Pangaeum (llayyaiov) or Pangaeus (IIdyyavs). 
A mountain range in Macedonia between the 
Strymon and the Nestus. It was famous for its 
mines of gold and silver, and for its roses (Herod. 
v.16; Pliny, . N. iv. 42), 

Panhellenia (MaveAAnma). A gathering (av)- 
yupis) of all the Hellenes instituted by the Roman 
emperor Hadrian (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 1,5). 

Panhellenius. See Zrus. 


Panionia (Ilana). <A great gathering (ravy- 
yupts) of the Ionian peoples, held on Mount Myecalé 
near Priené, and between Ephesus and Miletus. 
At this feast the national god Poseidon Heliconius, 
whose sanctuary at this place was called Panio- 
nium, was worshipped with magnificent sacrifices 
(Herod. i. 148; Pausan. vii.24; Diod. xv. 49). The 
meetings had also a political colour, as when the 
assembled Ionians discussed dangers threatening 
their country and passed resolutions of general 
political importance (Herod. i. 141,170). See Grote, 
Hist. of Greece, iii. pp. 229 foll. 

Panionium. A spot on the north of the prom- 
ontory of Mycalé, with a temple to Poseidon, which 
was the place of meeting for the cities of Ionia. 
See Mycarh, 


Panis. (1) Bread. See Pistor. (2) PANis 
GRADILIS. Bread distributed gratuitously to the 
populace at Rome from the top of a flight of steps 
(gradus), near the bakers’ shops (Prudent. Jn Symm. 
1.584; ii. 984). 

Panisci. See Pan. 

Panium (Tdvyoyr). 
Thrace. 

Pannonia. A Roman province between the 
Danube and the Alps, separated on the west from 
Noricum by the Mons Cetius, and from Upper Italy 
by the Alpes Iuliae, on the south from Illyria by 
the Savus, on the east from Dacia by the Danube, 
and on the north from Germany by the same river. 
It corresponded, therefore, to the eastern part of 
Austria, Carinthia, Styria, Carniola, and Hungary 
with Slavonia and part of Croatia and Bosnia. 

The Pannonians (Pannonii) were probably of 
Illyrian origin. They were a brave and warlike 
people, and were conquered by the Romans in the 
time of Augustus (about B.c. 33). In A.D. 7 the 
Pannonians joined the Dalmatians and the other 
Illyrian tribes in their revolt from Rome, but were 
conquered by Tiberius after a struggle which lasted 
three years (A.D. 7-9). Pannonia was originally 
only one province, but was afterwards divided into 
two provinces, called Pannonia Superior and Pan- 
nonia Inferior. The principal towns were Car- 
nuntum, Siscia (Sissek), Poetovio (Pettau), Sopia- 
nae (Fiinfkirchen), and Aquincum (Altofen). 


Panomphaeus (Lavoypaios). The author of 
all signs and omens; a surname of Zeus (ZI. viii. 
250). 

Pandpé (Llavdrn). 
Nereus and Doris. 

Pandpeus (Iavorev’s). ‘The son of Phocus and 
Asteropaea, who accompanied Amphitryon on his 
expedition against the Taphians or Teleboans, and 
took an oath not to embezzle any part of the booty ; 
but having broken his oath, he was punished by 
his son Epeus becoming unwarlike. He is also 


A town on the coast of 


A sea-nymph, daughter of 
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mentioned among the Calydonian hunters (Il. xxiii, 
665). Cf. Pausan. ii. 29,4; Ovid, Met. viii. 312. 
Pan6peus (Ilavorevs), Panopeae (Ilavoréat), or 
Pandpé (Iavé7n). An ancient town in Phocis on 
the Cephissus and near the frontiers of Boeotia, 
twenty stadia west of Chaeronea, said to have been 
founded by Panopeus, son of Phocus (Herod. viii. 34). 


Panoplia (ravorAia). The full armour of a hop- 


lite. See ARMA. 
Panop6lis. See CHEMMIS. 
Panoptes. See ARGUS. 


Panormus (IIdvoppos). (1) Now Palermo; an 
important town on the north coast of Sicily, found- 
ed by the Phoenicians, and which at a later time 


Coin of Panormus in Sicily. 


received its Greek name from its excellent harbour. 
From the Pheenicians it passed into the hands of 
the Carthaginians, and was taken by the Romans 
in the First Punic War, B.c. 254. Cicero speaks 
of it as a place of considerable commercial impor- 
tance (Verr. ii. 26). See Schubring, Historische 
Topographie von Panormos (1870). (2) A harbour 
on the east coast of Attica. (3) A harbour in 
Achaia. (4) A harbour on the northern coast of 
Crete. (5) A harbour in Epirus. (6) The outer 
harbour of Ephesus. 
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Pansa, Houser or. See Domus, p. 549; POMPEII. 
Pan's Pipe. See PAN; SYRINX. 


Pantagias, Pantacyas (Ilavraxvas), or Panta- 
gies. A small river on the eastern coast of Sicily, 
flowing into the sea between Megara and Syracuse. 


Pantaleon (Iavradéov). (1) A king of Pisa in 
Elis, son of Omphalion. In B.c. 644 he seized upon 
Olympia by force, and being supported by his 
troops declared himself sole umpire of the Olym- 
pian Games. Hence, the Eleans afterwards re- 
fused to reckon this Olympiad (the thirty-fourth) 
in the regular calendar. Pantaleon also aided the 
Messenians in the Second Messenian War (Pausan. 
vi. 21, 22; Strabo, p. 362). (2) A Bactrian king 
who ruled in the second century B.C. 

Panthéa. The heroine of the first Greek love- 
story in prose, embodied in Xenophon’s historical 
romance, the Cyropaedia. See ABRADATAS; NOvy- 
ELS AND ROMANCES. 

Panthéon (Idy6evor, ‘all divine”) or Pantheum. 
The Pantheon, the only ancient edifice at Rome 
whose walls and vaulting have been perfectly pre- 
served. The original statues that adorned it have 
long ago been removed, but the mighty dome-like 
building with its vast colonnade attests better than 
any existing work the massive strength and splen- 
dour of the architecture of imperial Rome. The 
purpose for which the temple was first built is not 
known, but we learn from an inscription on the 
porch that it was erected by M. Vipsanius Agrippa 
in B.C. 27. (M. AGriIppa L. F. COS. TERTIVM FECIT.) 
At a later time the name Pantheon was thought 
to mean “the temple of all the gods,” a notion 
which led Pope Boniface IV. to dedicate the build- 
ing, in A.D. 609, as a Christian church to the mem- 
ory of all the martyrs, under the name of S. Maria 
ad Martyres (now 8. Maria Rotonda, or simply La 


The Pantheon. 


(From a photograph.) 


Pansa, Garus Vipius. A friend of Caesar’s, 
tribune of the plebs in B.c. 51 and governor of 
Gaul in 46, in which office he was the successor of 
Marcus Brutus. He was consul with Hirtius in 43 
and fell before Mutina in that year. See Hirtrus, 


Rotonda). The building had been already repeat- 
edly enlarged in ancient times by Domitian, Hadri- 
an, and last of all, in A.p. 202, by Septimius Severus 
and Caracalla. It consists of a circular structure 
140 feet 6 inches in height and inner diameter, with 
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@ portico 103 feet long formed by sixteen Corin- 
thian columns 39 feet high. Eight of these in front 
supported a massive pediment, behind which rose 
another pediment of still higher elevation, resting 
against the square projection which connects the 
portico with the dome. The other columns divide 
the portico into three parallel portions, originally 
vaulted over. In the interior of the portico on 
each side of the entrance are two niches, which 
formerly contained colossal statues of Augustus 
and Agrippa. The massive walls of the great 
rotunda, which is completely circular in form, are 
divided by ring-cornices into two stories, an upper 
and a lower. Above these springs a cupola of con- 
crete, of vaster dimensions than any that had been 
attempted in previous times. The diameter of this 
lofty cupola corresponds to that of the vast cylin- 
drical building on which it rests. The walls of 
the latter are 19 feet thick. The interior of the 
cupola is divided into five rows of deeply sunk 
panels (lacunaria), 28 in each row. At its vertex 
an opening about 30 feet in diameter lights the 
whole of the interior. The gilt-bronze tiles of the 
roof were taken by the emperor Constans II. to 
Constantinople in a.p. 655. The remains of the 
costly marble wall-linings of the interior, which 
dated from the last restoration, and consisted of 56 
compartments, divided by 112 Corinthian columns, 
and covered with white marble, porphyry, serpen- 
tine, and pavonazetto, were not carried off until 
1747. In 1632 the great bronze tubes which sup- 
ported the roof of the portico were melted down by 
Pope Urban VIII. (Barberini) to be cast into pillars 
for the baldacchino in St. Peter’s and into cannon for 
the castle of S. Angelo—which led to Pasquin’s 
famous epigram, Quod non fecerunt barbari fecerunt 
Barberini. The Pantheon now contains the tomb 
of King Victor Emmanuel. See an article by Lan- 
ciani in the Atlantic Monthly for June, 1893. 

Panthoiis (Ilavéoos) and Panthis (Ilavéovs). 
One of the Trojan elders. By his wife, Phrontis, 
he was the father of Euphorbus, Polydamas, and 
Hyperenor, who are therefore called Panthoides. 
Panthoiis was originally a priest of Apollo at Del- 
phi, and was brought to Troy by Antenor, who 
was captivated by his beauty (Iliad, iii. 146; xiv. 
450; xvii. 24, 40,81; Verg. Aen. ii. 319). 

Panticapaeum ([aytixdrawoy). A town in the 
Tauric Chersonesus, situated on a hill on the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, was founded by the Milesians 
about 3B.c. 541, and became the residence of the 
Greek kings of the Bosporus, and was hence itself 
sometimes called Bospdrus (Procop. Aed. iii. 7). A 
number of interesting remains of Greek art are 
found here, and preserved in the museum at St. 
Petersburg. See the Comtes Rendus de la Commis- 
sion Archéologique de St. Pétersbourg. 

Fanticapes (Mavrixamns). A river of European 
Sarmatia, perhaps the same as the Samara. Cf. 
Herod. iv. 18, 47, 54. 


Pantomimus (raytdpipos). The representation 
of a dramatic subject by dancing and rhythmic 
gesticulation alone, as practised by the Romans. 
It originated in the custom of the ancient Roman 
drama, of allowing one actor on the stage to make 
only the necessary movements of dancing and ges- 
ticulation, while another actor sang the recitative 
to the accompaniment of the flute. This recitative 
was called canticwm, and was a monologue com- 
posed in rhythmical form. The illustrative dance 
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was raised to a separate, independent branch of 
art by Pylades and Bathyllus under Augustus, B.C. 
22. There were comic and tragic pantomimes, 
but the latter variety prevailed on the stage of the 
Empire. The subjects were chiefly taken from 
tragedies founded on mythological love stories 
(e. g. those of Iupiter and Leda, of Mars and Ve- 
nus, of Cinyras and Myrrha, etc.), and treated so 
that the chief situations were included in a series 
of cantica, All of these were represented by a sin- 
gle pantomimus, the dancer as well as the per- 
former being designated by that name. He thus 
had to represent several characters, male and fe- 
male, in succession, while a chorus, accompanied 
by flutes and other instruments, sang the corre- 
sponding song. The pauses necessary for the 
change of mask and costume for each successive 
part were apparently filled up with the recital of 
music by the chorus, which served to connect the 
chief scenes with each other. Because of the 
prominence given to dancing in them the panto- 
mimes were known as fabulae salticaue. In imperial 
times the best poets wrote them—e. g., Lucan and 
Statius (Juv. vii. 92). 

It was only in the latést times of the Empire 
that women were employed in pantomime, Pan- 
tomime, aiming at sensual charm alone, went be- 
yond all bounds of decorum in the representation 
of delicate subjects. As an understanding of the 
subtleties of the art required a cultivated taste, 
pantomime was specially favoured by the higher 
classes, while the mimus, with his buffoonery, was 
more pleasing to the multitude. On the true dra- 
matic ballet of imperial times, see PYRRHICA; and 
on the whole subject, Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, 
ii. 427-442. : 

Panyasis (Maviacis, the quantity of the penult 
is doubtful) and Panyassis. A Greek poet of Hali- 
carnassus, uncle of Herodotus, the historian. He 
was put to death by the tyrant Lygdamis about 
B.C, 454 for being the leader of the aristocratic 
party. He composed a poem in fourteen books 
and 9000 verses, entitled Heraclea (exploits of Hera- 
cles), which was reckoned by later writers among 
the best epics. The few fragments preserved are 
in an elegant and graceful style. Another poem 
of his, the Lonica (‘Ilwyka), contained 7000 lines, 
and relates the history of Neleus, Codrus, and the ~ 
Jonian colonies. Panyasis was ranked by the 
Alexandrian School (q. v.) with the great epic 
poets. The fragments of Panyasis are edited by 
Gaisford (1823) and Diibner (1840). There was an- 
other person of the same name, possibly the grand- 
son of the poet, who wrote a work in two books 
on dreams (Suid. s. v.). 


Paper. See PAPYRUS; PERGAMENTUM; WRIT- 
ING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 


Paphlagonia (IlapAayovia). A country of Asia 
Minor, bounded by Bithynia on the west, by Pon- 
tus on the east, by Phrygia and afterwards by 
Galatia on the south, and by the Euxine on the 
north. In the Trojan War the Paphlagonians are 
said to have come to the assistance of the Trojans, 
from the land of the Heneti, under the command 
of Pylaemenes. The Paphlagonians were subdued 
by Croesus, and afterwards formed part of the 
Persian Empire. Under the Romans, Paphlagonia 
formed part of the province of Galatia, but it was 
made a separate province by Constantine. The 
principal rivers were the Halys, the Sesamus, the 
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Ochosbanes, the Evarchus, the Zalecus, and the 
Amnius. The principal cities (mostly on the coast) 
were Amastris, Cromna, Aegealius, Abonitichos, 
Cimolis, Stephané, Potami, Sinopé, Pompeiopolis, 
and Gangra. 

Paphus (IIdos). Son of Pygmalion, and founder 
of the city of the same name. 


Paphus (IIddos). The name of two towns on 
the west coast of Cyprus, called ‘Old Paphos” 
(Iladaizrados) and “ New Paphos” (Ilapos Néa), the 
former near the promontory of Zepbyrium, ten 
stadia from the coast; the latter more inland, sixty 
stadia from the former. Old Paphos was the chief 
seat of the worship of Aphrodité, who is said to 
have landed at this place after her birth among 
the waves, and who is hence frequently called the 
Paphian goddess (Paphia). Here she had a cele- 
brated temple, the high-priest of which exercised 
akind of religious superintendence over the whole 
island. The priests were supposed to be descend- 
ants of Cinyras (q. v.). The image of the goddess 
was a conical stone (Serv. ad Aen. i. 724), which 
was anointed with oil at the time of worship, and 
this, with other testimony derived from excava- 
tions made since 1887 by English explorers, makes 
it evident that the cult of the Paphian Aphrodité 
was Semitic rather than Hellenic. The very temple, 
with its large open courts and small chambers, 
had the characteristics of a Phcenician structure. 
New Paphos, on the other hand, was of Greek 
foundation, and the traditions ascribed it to Aga- 
penor (Pausan. viii. 5, 2). 


In the reign of Augustus Old Paphos was de- | 


stroyed by an earthquake, and when rebuilt by 
order of the emperor received the name of Augusta 
(Dio Cass. lxiv. 23). 

Papias (Iamias). A bishop of Hierapolis in 
Phrygia, who flourished in the first half of the 
second century A.D., and suffered martyrdom at 
Pergamus in the year 163 (or 156). He wrote a 
work entitled Aoyiwy Kupiaxav Eéjynors, of which 
only fragments remain, preserved in the writings 
of Irenaeus, Eusebius, and others who quote them. 
They are collected and edited by Routh in vol. i. 
of his Relig. Sacr. (1846). 

Papilio. Literally, ‘“‘a butterfly ;” a name ap- 
plied by the Romans to a tent whose curtains, 
when opened and fastened in front, resembled a 
butterfly’s wings (Veget. Mil. i. 3). 

Papinianus, AEMILIUS. Thc most important 
among the Roman jurists; born about A.D. 140, a 
contemporary and friend of the emperor Septimius 
Severus, whom he accompanied on his expedition 
to Britain in the capacity of praefectus praetorio. 
Severus, on his death-bed at York, left to him the 
guardianship of his sons Geta and Caracalla; yet 
the latter caused Papinianus to be put to death in 
the next year, 212, on the day after the murder of 
his brother Geta (Spart. Sev. 21,8). Of all his 
works, the thirty-seven books of Quaestiones (legal 
questions) and the nineteen books of Responsa 
(legal decisions) were considered the most impor- 
tant. Till the time of Justinian these formed the 
nucleus of that part of jurisprudence which was 
connected with the explanation of the original 
authorities on Roman law. We possess only frag- 
ments of them, in the form of numerous excerpts 
in the Digest; and lately a few have been discov- 
ered belonging to the fifth and ninth books of the 
Responsa, on a few leaves of a MS. written in un- 
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cials in the fifth (?) century. See Brinz, Die Ber- 
lin. Frag. vorjustinianischer Rechtsquellen (Munich, 
1884), and the article Corpus IuRIs CIVILIS. 


Papinius Statius. See STATIUS. 


Papiria Gens. A gens divided between patri- 
cians and plebeians. The families of Crassus, 
Cursor, Maso, and Mnugillanus were patrician; 
those of Carbo, Paetus, and Turdus were plebeian. 


See IURISPRUDENTIA, 
Papirius Carbo. See CARBO. 


Papirius Cursor, Lucius. (1) A Roman gen- 
eral who in the Second Samnite War frequently 
defeated the enemy. He was five times consul 
(B.C. 333, 320, 319, 315, 313), and twice dictator (B.C. 
325, 309). He was a very severe disciplinarian, so 
that in spite of his victories he was not liked by 
his troops (Livy, viii. and ix.). (2) The son of the 
preceding, who was twice consul, and in his second 
consulate (B.c. 272) brought the Third Samnite 
War to a successful end (Livy, x. 31-47), 


Papius Mutilus, GAIvs. 
in the Marsic War (B.c. 90-89). 


Papposilenus. See SILENUS. 


Pappwta (Ianzova). A high mountain in Nu- 
midia near the city of Melitené. 

Pappus (Ilammos). A geometrician of Alexan- 
dria who flourished in the fourth century a.D. A 
treatise of his on mathematical collections (Ma6n- 
patikay Svvaywyoyv B.3Xia) is still in existence, and 
has been edited by Hultsch (Berlin, 1875-78). It 
was originally in eight books, but the first and 
part of the second are lost. The work was intend- 
ed to be a synopsis of Greek mathematics. See 
Ball’s Short History of Mathematics, pp. 92—93 (Lon- 
don, 1888). 


Pappus (zamzos). A name given to a stock 
character of the Atellan plays (Atellanae fabulae). 
Pappus is the prototype of the Pantaloon of mod- 
ern pantomime—a foolish, credulous old man, who 
is always gulled and tricked by Dossennus, the 
sharper, See Munk, De Fabulis Atellanis (Breslau, 
1840) ; and Friedlinder, Sittengeschichte, ii. 435 (6th 
ed. Leipzig, 1889). 

Papremis (Ilampnus). A city of Lower Egypt 
in the Nomos Papremites. It was sacred to a god 
whom the Greeks identified with Ares (Herod. ii. 
71). 

Papyrus (zamvpos). Information as to the pa- 
pyrus reed, celebrated in antiquity as providing 
material for writing, is obtained from the study 
of existing plants believed to belong to the same 
genus, and also from the statements of ancient 
writers. 

There are two species of the papyrus plant 
(Cyperus Papyrus, cf. Kimeipos, “a reed”) recog- 
nized to-day. One, the Cyperus Syriacus, men- 
tioned by Theophrastus as growing with the 
sweet-scented calamus on the borders of a Syrian 
lake, was transplanted to Sicily by the Arabs in 
the tenth century, and is found at the present 
time in various parts of that island. The other 
species is found in Nubia and Abyssinia. Thic 
is the descendant of the old Egyptian papyrus. 
which was cultivated in antiquity in the delta of 
the Nile. Herodotus (ii. 92, 96) and Strabo (799 foll.). 
speak of papyrus as belonging to lower Egypt. 
Since, however, it has disappeared from what 
was anciently believed to be its home, it is proba- 


Papirius. 


A Samnite general 
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ble that its presence there was originally due to 
transplanting and assiduous cultivation. These 
two species differ from each other mainly in the 
length of the stalk—that of the former growing 
much higher than that of the latter. Other mi- 
nor differences are also noticeable. 

The most valuable description given by ancient 
writers is that of Theophrastus, the successor of 
Aristotle in charge of the Lyceum, in his Historia 
Plantarum (lepi Surév ‘Ioropia, iv. 8, 3). He de- 
scribes the papyrus as growing along the Nile in 
water of about two cubits (three feet) in depth, 
with a root as thick as a man’s arm and of ten 
eubits (fifteen feet) or more in length. This root, 
rising somewhat above the soil, sends forth slen- 


Papyrus Plant. 


der shoots into the mud. The stalks (zdzvpor) are 
about four cubits (six feet) in height, and are of 
triangular shape. These bear no fruit, but pro- 
duce a soft, hair-like tuft as a head. The roots 
are used for firewood and for making various arti- 
eles of furniture. The papyrus itself (Theophras- 
tus refers to the stalk) is put to many uses. Boats 
are made from it, and from the BiBdos (the sub- 
stance within the stalk) sails, mats, clothing, cov- 
erings, and ropes. The $:$Aia (chartae, or sheets 
made of Bi(SAos) are most familiar to people of 
other lands. Above all, this plant is useful as a 
means of subsistence, since the inhabitants chew 
it either raw, boiled, or roasted, drawing the juice 
and rejecting the fibre. 

Pliny (H. N. xiii. 12, 77 foll.) repeats the state- 
ments of Theophrastus, but enlarges his mere ref- 
erence to 6.8Aia into an extended account of the 
mannfacture of paper from the papyrus plant. 
The following description is based upon the state- 
ments of Pliny; but that author’s general and 
unscientific treatment of his subject and the inac- 
curacies in the text have caused much uncertainty 
concerning various points. 

Paper was made from the pith or cellular tissue 
within the stalk. It was once believed that the 
material was the outer rind of the plant. The 
word liber, which refers to bark (once used for 
writing material), and Pliny’s use of philyrae, in 
his description of the thin strips of web-like ma- 
terial, are misleading. Pliny elsewhere describes 
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philyra as the inner bark of the lime-tree. Ul- 
pian, of the third century a.p. (Dig. 32, 52), sets 
apart philyrae as of different material from char- 
tae. Cassiodorus (sixth century), in his Variae, 
uses the following expressions, which show that 
the pith or inner tissue is designated: viscera ni- 
vea viventium herbarum mollities in medullis ; bibula 
teneritudine spongeum lignum. This tissue was cut 
into strips (schidae, oyi¢ew) or inae (Fest. p. 104: 
ina quae pars chartae est tenuissima; p. 81,4: a te- 
nuitate inarum quas Graeci in chartis ita appellant), 
which were made as broad and thin as possible. 
Those taken from the centre of the stalk were the. 
best, while the quality became poorer the nearer 
the rind was approached. The strips (schidae) 
were arranged in parallel lines upon a board (ta- 
bula) wet with Nile water. They were then moist- 
ened with paste and overlaid with strips placed 
at right angles. Thus texitur is used of the proc- 
ess and plagula first of the unfinished page opposed 
to pagina the completed page, although both 
words afterwards were used for the page (ceXis) 
of the roll. These two layers of strips were 
pressed closely together until they formed one 
sheet. The remainder of the process consisted in 
drying in the sunlight and polishing with a shell 
(Mart. xiv. 209) or some instrument of ivory. 
While the paginae (cedides) might be used sepa- 
rately, they were regularly joined with others to 
form a roll (volwmen, topos). The chief defects 
which were to be avoided were roughness (scabri- 
tia), dampness (humor), spots (lentigines), and streaks 
(taeniae), running down the middle of the pagina 
and rendering the paper spongy. The paste used 
was made of flour and boiling water, with the ad- 
dition of a little vinegar. Ordinary glue, or work- 
man’s paste (glutinum fabrile), was not useful for 
this purpose, as it made the paper brittle. Pliny 
states that the separation of the pith into strips 
was accomplished by the use of the needle (acu). 
It is a question whether broad and thin strips 
could be obtained by the use of a needle. Birt 
(Antike Buchwesen, p. 231) suggests that acu may 
be a translation of some Greek expression, as, per- 
haps, d€e7 tut dpydvm. The language of Pliny, as. 
commonly interpreted, indicates that the water of 
the Nile, when muddy, served as glue (turbidus: 
liquor vim glutinis praebet). This is correct if gluti- 
nis is a genitive, but Birt shows that Pliny knew 
only glutinum-i, and glutinis is then a dative; and 
the inference is that paste was used, and water 
served to make it effective in uniting the strips. 
Pliny also states that in making the roll the best 
sheets were placed first, while those of poorer 
quality were at the end of the roll. Such an ar- 
rangement was most natural, as the most durable 
sheets would be on the outside; and if a portion 
of the roll alone was used the best would come 
first. 

The manufacture of paper from papyrus be- 
longed almost exclusively to Egypt and in par- 
ticular to the city of Alexandria. One kind of 
paper, the Fanniana, was made in Rome, but the 
process was merely additional treatment of a pa- 
per manufactured in Egypt. Papyrus chartae dif- 
fered in form, quality, and the care bestowed in 
preparation. The essential difference was that of 
form, as it will be seen that difference in form im- 
plied a difference in quality and care in manufact- 
ure. This form was determined by the breadth 
of the single sheet before it became part of a roll, 
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and not by the height of the page, as was once be- 
lieved. The height varied from eight to thirteen 
inches (Birt, Antike Buchwesen, pp. 252-253). The 
breadth depended upon the number of schidae 
which were placed side by side to form the lower 
layer of the plagula. The broader the page the 
greater the advantage both to writer and reader, 
as there was less interruption to the continuity 
of the writing. In bound books the strain comes 
upon the binding; in the rolls, however, the indi- 
vidual page must stand the strain. Hence, the 
poorer the quality the narrower the page, as the 
liability to tear was greater in the large sheets 
than in the small. The great object in manu- 
facturing paper was the attainment of the great- 
est breadth (latitudo) and thinness (tenwitas) con- 
sistent with toughness (densitas) and strength. 
Whiteness (candor) and smoothness of surface (/e- 
vitas) were also desirable in papyrus paper. Pliny 
mentions nine varieties of paper. (a) The Augus- 
ta. This was the best quality known in Pliny’s 
days, though previously the best quality had been 
called Hieratica. It was thirteen digiti (nine and 
one-half inches) wide. (6) The Livia. This was of 
the same breadth as the former, though the quali- 
ty was somewhat inferior to it. (c) The Hieratica. 
This name was given to the third quality in the 
time of the Empire, probably after the death of 
Augustus. It was eleven digiti (eight inches) 
broad. (d) The Amphitheatrica. This was so 
called because of its being manufactured near the 
Amphitheatre of Alexandria. It was nine digiti 
(six and one-half inches) broad. (e) The Fanniana, 
This was the Amphitheatrica remade in Rome into 
a finer and broader paper. It was ten digiti (seven 
inches) broad. (f) The Saitica, from Sais, in Egypt, 
was eight digiti (five to six inches) broad. (9) 
The Taeniotica, named from a tongue (raivia) 
of land near Alexandria. It was sold by weight 
and not by quality. (h) The Emporetica, which 
had a rough surface, and was used as wrapping- 
paper. It was six digiti (four and three-eighths 
inches) wide. (i)The Claudia. The emperor Clau- 
dius made a combination of the first two qualities 
by placing strips (schidae) of the first over those 
of the second, producing, thus, a new paper—bet- 
ter, in certain respects, than the Augusta. Clau- 
dius also increased the width until it reached a 
full Roman foot (eleven and one-half inches). The 
Claudia was preferred to all others, though the 
Augusta was still used for correspondence. The 
Clandia was of such a quality that both sides of 
the paper could be used (opisthographa), The 
usual custom was to write only on one side of the 
page (cf. Juv. i.5; Mart. viii. 62; Pliny, Zpist. iii. 
5, 17). ? 

For letters and documents single pages (pagi- 
nae), termed schidae or schidulae (Mart. iv. 89), were 
used. However, even for these purposes, but par- 
ticularly for books, a number of sheets were joined 
to form a roll (volumen). The length of these 
rolls varied from a few pages to a large number, 
The reading vicenae in Pliny (H. N. xiii. 77: num- 
quam plures scapo quam vicenae) is corrupt. Birt 
suggests ducenae. Egyptian papyri have been 
found to vary in length from 70 to 140 feet. 
Birt considers 39 feet the average length of a 
classical book-roll. A roll containing the entire 
history of Thucydides, which required 578 pages, 
or a length of 265 feet, has been mentioned by 
the scholiast. In like manner a roll containing 
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the Iliad and Odyssey of Homer, and another, the 
Odyssey of Livius Andronicus, are said to have 
existed. On the other hand, one literary work 
might be separated into smaller rolls. The fourth 
book of the Rhetoric of Philodemus was arranged 
in two rolls, and the Homeric papyrus of Elephan- 
tiné contained only the twenty-fourth book of the 
Iliad. The size of the volume corresponded to 
the character of the contents. Letters and poetry 
were written on small rolls; history, on rolls of 
larger size (Isidor. Orig. vi. 12, 1). 

The first page of the roll was termed mparoKod- 
hov (protocollum); the last, éoyatoxKoAAcoy (Mart. 
2, 6,3). The term macrocollum, employed by Cic- 
ero in designating the paper used by himself (Cie. 
Ad Att. xiii. 25, xvi. 3), was applied in his time to 
the Hieratica and the finer grades of papyrus. 
Pliny’s statement (H. NV. xiii. 80, Hrat et cubita- 
lis macrocollis) means that the macrocolla might 
reach the breadth of a cubit (eighteen inches). 
To Pliny all kinds of paper superior in quality to 
the Saitica were macrocolla. The writing was as 
a rule in columns, so that each page represented a 
column. The term ceAides, originally of the row- 
ing-benches of a galley, then of the columns of 
writing, finally was used as equivalent to paginae. 
The portion of the roll which marked the joining 
of the sheets was not used. However, in public 
documents before Caesar, the writing ran across 
the combined sheets, not in paginis, but transversa 
charta (cf. Suet. Caes. 56). Among the Ravenna 
diplomata of the fifth to the tenth centuries there 
are papyri written transversa charta (Marini, Pap. 
Dipl.). 

The standard of measurement in a roll was the 
page (veXis, pagina), as this was closely related to 
the size of the roll. The number of pages was 
regularly marked at the end of the book, but in 
some cases each page was numbered. In other 
rolls the number of pages is found on the titulus. 
In estimating the contents of a roll, it was cus- 
tomary to use lines as a standard of reckoning, 
not chapters or pages. This method of reckoning 
is the so-called stichometry. The number of lines 
(orixot and én, versus) in prose-writing and of 
verses in poetry was given at the close of the 
writing. This oriyos was the normal hexameter 
line of thirty-five letters on the average (Birt, p. 
197), or sixteen syllables (Diels, Herm. xvii. p. 377 
foll.). The normal hexameter verse required the 
broad papyrus, so that the lines of narrow pages 
were estimated only as parts of the normal line. 
Theopompus states the length of his orations as 
20,000 én, and of his historical works as of 150,- 
000 én; so the emperor Iustinian caleulates 150,- 
000 versus in his De Confirmatione Digestorwm. 

In making the rolls the last sheet was folded 
upon a strip of wood termed wmbilicus, dumadgds 
(cf. ad umbilicum adducere, “to finish a work,” 
Hor. Epod. 14,8; Mart. iv. 89). The ends of the 
umbilicus were gilded (Mart. iii. 2, 9), and the edges 
(frons) of the cylinder were polished (Ovid, Trist. 
iii. 1, 13; Mart. i. 67, 10; Catull. 22, 8) and col- 
oured (nigra frons) (Ovid, Trist. i. 1,8). The roll 
was stained with cedar-oil, as a protection against 
moths (Vitruv. ii. 9,13; Mart. iii. 2); in conse- 
quence, the roll had a yellow colour (Ovid, Trist? 
iii. 1, 13). There was fastened to the roll a strip 
of parchment, which contained the title of the 
book: This was termed titulus or index (cirruBos 
=a strip of leather, or cAvBos = an index). The 
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roll was usually enveloped in a parchment cover 
(membrana, dipGépa), outside of which the titulus 
hung. In the case of the papyri of Herculaneum 
the envelope itself was of papyrus. If several 
rolls belonged to the same work, it was custom- 
ary to bind these in a bundle (fasces). In read- 
ing, the roll was held with both hands. 

There are in existence to-day Egyptian papyri 
of greatage. (See illustration, p.28.) The oldest, 
the Prisse papyrus, which is kept in Paris, is esti- 
mated as dating from 1800 to 2000 years B.c. 
earliest Greek papyri in existence, containing the 
fragments of the Antiope of Euripides, date about 
the second century B.c. Others dating from the 


Enuxenippus. 


The earliest Latin papyri are those of Hercula- | 


neum, which certainly date from the early part of 
the first century a.p. After these come the deeds 
of Ravenna dating fifth-tenth century and papal 
documents of the eighth—-tenth century. In 1752 
there were discovered in the Villa Suburbana at 
Herculaneum a large number of blackened rolls 
which, though at first disregarded, were finally 
recognized as literary works. It was not until 
754 that any success was attained in opening the 
rolls. In that year a monk, Piaggio, unrolled what 
proved to be a portion of a work of Philodemus. 
(See De Jorio, Oficina de Papiri, Real Museo Bor- 
bonico, Naples, 1825.) 

In the forty-eight years following only seven- 
teen rolls were opened. The authorities of Naples 
took little interest in the matter, and the first pub- 
lication did not appear until 1793. In 1800, George 
IV., then Prince of Wales, sent Bishop Hayter to 
Italy to copy the papyri. Bishop Hayter was 
driven from Italy in the French war of 1806, but 
managed to save one hundred lead-pencil fac-sim- 
iles and an engraving of the Carmen Latinum. 
These are preserved in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. The British Museum possesses several 
opened and unopened rolls. This library on papy- 
rus was found to contain the works of Epicurean 
philosophers — Epicurus, Demetrius, Polystratus, 
Colotes, and particularly of Philodemus; also notes 
on Chrysippus, the Stoic. There were found 
twenty-four Latin rolls all in one capsa (book-box). 


Of these Latin rolls only one, No.817 (Carmen Lati- | 
(See page | 


num de Bello Actiaco), has been opened. 
1157.) As the larger number of the rolls appear to 
have been written by Philodemus, and as no rolls 
save the Latin are of later date than Philodemus, it 
is possible that the library originally belonged to 
him. The Latin rolls were probably a chance addi- 
tion in the time of the early Empire to a library of an 
earlier date. Various opinions have been expressed 
as to the authorship of the Carmen Latinum. Va- 
rius or Rabirius, or a little-known Albinius, has at 
different times been mentioned as the author. It 
was, at any rate, the work of some insignificant poet 
of the early Empire. The following works contain 
the poem: Kreyssig, Commentatio de Sallustii His- 
toriae Fragmentis, vol. iii. (1835); Riese, Anthol. Lat. 
vol. i. (1870); Baehrens, Poetae Latini Minores, vol. i. 
pp. 212 foll. (Leipzig, 1819): Baehrens used the Ox- 
ford plates loaned him by the Bodleian librarian ; 
Comparetti, Relazione sui Papiri Ercolanesi: Reale 
Acad. dei Lincei, 1879; Spengel, Die Hercul. Rollen 
(Philologus, 1863, sup. vol.) ; Gompertz, Hercul. Stu- 
dien (Leipzig, 1865-66); Herculanensium Voluminum 
quae Supersunt (Naples, 1793-1809, 2 vols. Collectio 
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altera, 1862-76); Scott, Fragmenta Herculanensia 
(Oxford, 1885). 
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Parabasis (rapaBacis). A characteristic, though 
| not indispensable, part of the chorus in the Old 
Attic comedy. About the middle of the piece, 
when the action of the play had been developed 
up to a certain point, the chorus, which had up to 
‘this time turned towards the actors on the stage, 
now turned to the audience. This stepping for- 
ward towards the audience is itself also termed 
parabasis. In this position they made an appeal 
to the public on behalf of the poet, who could thus 
give expression to his personal views and wishes, 
and offer advice, as well as explain the purport of 
his play, etc. This address stood wholly outside 
the action of the play. When the parabasis was 
complete, which was seldom the case, it consisted 
of seven parts, partly spoken_by the leader of the 
chorus, partly sung by the chorus. One of these 
parts was called the parabasis in a narrower sense, 
and consisted chiefly of anapaestic tetrameters. 
One feature of the parabasis was the introduction 
of lines relating to topics of the day, which Pro- 
fessor Mahaffy has compared with the ‘topical 
songs” of the modern burlesque. See Miiller, Hist. 
of the Lit. of Ancient Greece, Eng. trans. i. p. 401, and 
Professor Brander Matthews in Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 177-178 (N. Y. 1894). 


Parabdlon (mrapdBodov). <A fee paid by the ap- 
pellant on an appeal (€pecis) from an arbitrator or 
magistrate to the dicasts, or from the Senate to 
the Assembly, or from the Assembly to the Heli- 
asts (Pollux, viii. 62 foll.). 


Paracatab6lé (mapaxaraBodn). A deposit re- 
quired from a plaintiff or petitioner in certain 
cases as security that the complaint or demand 
was not a frivolous one. See Att. Process, ed. Lip- 
sius, pp. 800, 814-822. : 


Paracatatheké (apaxaraOjxy) and Paratheké 
(rapaOykn). A deposit made with a friend or other 
person for the benefit of the owner of the deposit ; 
as when money is deposited at the banker’s on in- 
terest. An action brought to recover such prop- 
erty from the person holding it was called zapa- 
karaOnkns dixn, See Att. Process, ed. Lipsius, pp. 700 
foll. 

Paracheloitis (IlapayeAwirts). The plain in 
Acarnania and Aetolia traversed by the river Ache- 
loiis. See ACHELOUS. 


Parachoathras (Ilapaywd@pas). (1) A part of 
the mountain chain forming the boundary between 
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Susiana and Media. (2) Another part of the same 
range, forming the boundary between Parthia and 
the Desert of Carmania (Ptol. vi. 2, 3). 


Paradisus (mapddeos). A word obtained by 
the Greeks from the Persians (Pollux, ix. 13), and 
applied by them to any park or plaisance which 
surrounded the country-houses of the Persian no- 
bles. They were often of very great extent, and 
were usually stocked with wild animals for the 
chase, beautified by trees and streams, and enclosed 
by a wall. (Cf. Xen. Anab. i. 4, § 10; ii. 4, § 16; 
Gell. ii. 10). They were introduced into Greece at 
the time of the successes of Alexander. (See I. 
Miiller’s Handbuch, iv. p. 468.) For similar en- 
closures among the Romans, see VIVARIUM. 


Paradoxa. A philosophical treatise of Cicero 
setting forth six striking theorems of the Stoic 
system. It was composed in B.c. 46. Edited by 
Orelli (with the Tusculans) (Ziirich, 1829); and by 
Moser (Gottingen, 1846). 

Paraetacené (Hapairaxnvy). (1) A mountainous 
region on the borders of Media and Persis (Arrian, 
iii. 19). (2) A district on the borders of Bactria 
and Sogdiana (Q. Curt. viii. 14). 


Paraetonium (Mapaitéyiov) or Ammonia (’Ap- 
wovia). An important city on the northern coast 
of Africa, belonging politically to Egypt: hence 
this city on the west and Pelusium on the east are 
called cornua Aegypti. The adjective Paraetonius 
is used by the poets in the general sense of 
Egyptian. 

Paragraphé (sapaypadn). 
that may be approximately rendered “a plea”; 


an objection raised by the defendant to the ad-| 


missibility of the plaintiff's action—not quite a 
“demurrer,” which is an objection arising from 


the plaintiff’s own statement of his case, but rath-| 


er a “special plea” depending on facts set forth by 
the defendant himself. It was given in writing; 
and if it went further than a mere denial of the 
plaintifi’s allegations, the issne raised by it was 
tried as a proceeding preliminary to the principal 
_ cause. It was, therefore, a means of delaying the 

case. See Attische Process, ed. Lipsius, pp. 849- 
254, 948. 


Parali (rdpado.). ‘The people of the coast- 


land.” See ATTICA; SOLON. 
Paralia. See ATTICA. 
Paralus. See THEORIS. 


Pardalus ([IlIdpados ). 
legitimate sons of Pericles. He and his brother 
Xanthippus died in the great plague which afflicted 
Athens B.c. 429, The Athenians gave each brother 
the name of BXirropdypas or “booby.” See Plu- 
tarch, Pericles, 24, 36. 

Paranoias Diké (wapavoias Sixn). A suit brought 


at Athens by a son or relation acting for a son | 


against a person who had become mentally in- 
capable of managing his own affairs. It therefore 
resembled our writ de lunatico inquirendo. If the 


suit was successful, the person against whom it. 


was brought was inhibited from the further care 
of his property. Such a suit is said to have been 
instituted against the dramatic poet Sophocles ; 
but see SOPHOCLES. 


_ Paranomon Graphé (rapavipov ypapy). An 
indictment brought against any person who pro- 
posed or carried an unconstitutional Whpirpa, or 
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An Attie law-term | 
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law, whether its unconstitutionality consisted in 
form, contents, or both together. Such was the 
proposal of Androtion to award a crown to the 
outgoing senators, though they had failed to build 
the required number of triremes, This was im- 
proper as not having first been submitted to the 
Senate (Demosth. C. Androt. p. 594, § 5). A law 
was also unconstitutional if it contravened an 
existing law (Andoc. De Myst. § 87). The indict- 
ment could also be brought against one who pro- 
posed laws that were generally inexpedient or 
contrary to public policy (Poll. viii. 87). Any 
citizen might prefer the indictment, and if he 
declared on oath his intention of doing so this 
acted as a means of suspending the vote upon a 
proposed law ; or if it had already been adopted, 
as a temporary suspension of its operation. If 
the indictment was sustained, the person pro- 
ceeded against might suffer death or a fine, and 
his law was repealed ; but if the person bringing 
the indictment failed to secure a fifth of the 
votes at the trial (as Aeschines did in his famous 
prosecution of Ctesiphon), he incurred a fine of 
1000 drachmae and lost the right of instituting a 
similar prosecution in the future. 


Paranymphus. The “best man” at a wedding. 
See MATRIMONIUM, p. 1013. 


Parapetasma (raparéracua). See VELUM. 


Parapherna (ra mapadepva). A term applied to 
whatever property a bride brought with her over 
See PHERNE; PRoIx 
Parapotamii (Mapazorauio). A town of Phocis, 


on the left bank of the river Cephissus. It was 
destroyed by Xerxes in the Persian War, but later 


|rebuilt, only to be again destroyed in the Sacred 


War (Herod. viii. 33; Pausan. x. 3, 1). 


Parapresbeia (mapampecSeia). A Greek term 


| used of any corrupt conduct or neglect of duty on 


the part of an ambassador (zpéoB8vus, mpeoBurns). 


|For such misfeasance he was liable to be recalled 
}and prosecuted (Demosth. De Falsa Leg. p. 430, 


'§ 278 foll.). 


The younger of the two | 


| in return for certain services. 
| 
| 


Ambassadors who acted contrary to 
their instructions were liable to such a charge, 
but on their recall first made a report to the 
Senate and then to the Assembly, where, if their 
defence seemed satisfactory, they received a vote 


/of thanks and an invitation to dinner in the Pry- 


taneum. See Aeschin. De Falsa Leg. §§ 45, 53. 


Parasanga (rapacayyns). A parasang; a Per- 
sian measure of distance equal to thirty stadia 
(Herod. vi. 42) or some 3} or 4 English miles. 
The length of the parasang varied in later times 
(Pliny, H. N. vi. 30), but the name survives in the 
modern Persian farsang, iu which distanees are 
still reckoned in Asia, and which is approximate- 
ly the same as that of the time of Herodotus. 


Parascenium (7apackyviov) and Parascenia 
(rapacknyia). The space at the sides of the stage. 


| See THEATRUM. 


Parasemon (rapdonuov). See INSIGNi. 


Parasitus (mapaciros, “table companion”), A 
word which among the Grecks denoted originally 
the priest’s assistant, who, like the priest, received 
his support from the offerings made to the temple, 


These services in- 
cluded the collection and care of supplies of corn 


due to the temple, assistance at certain sacrifices, 
‘and the preparation of the banquets connected with 
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certain festivals. The assistants of civil officials, 
who were maintained at the expense of the State, 
were also called parasites in many places, The 
word received another meaning in the Middle and 
New Greek comedy, where it means the hanger 
on, who plays the flatterer and buffoon, with a view 
to getting invited to dinner. The parasite was 
transferred as a standing character to the Roman 
imitations of Greek comedy, and figures largely in 
the plays of Plautus. Good examples of the stage 
parasite will be found in his Captivi and Menaechmi 
and in the Phormio of Terence. See Know, Die 
Parasiten bei den Griechen (1876). 
Pardstas (mapaords). See ANTAE. 


Parastatae (rapacrara.). Officials who served 
under the Eleven at Athens, as jailers, execution- 
ers, or torturers. See HENDEKA. 


Paravaei (Ilapavaior). A tribe of Epirus on the 

Aoiis (Thue. ii. 80). 
_  Parazonium. See ZONA. 

Parcae. See MOERAE. 

Parechesis. See RHYME. 

Parédri (mdpedpo). ‘‘ Assessors”; officers at 
Athens attached to the three chief archons, the 
euthyni and the Hellenotamiae. Each of the 
three archons had the right to two assessors, 
whom he chose himself as advisers and general 
assistants; and they were usually his personal 
friends. Before entering upon their duties, the 
paredri had to pass an examination (doxiuacia) in 
the Senate and also before a commission of judges. 
Besides acting as advisers of the archons, etc., the 
paredri had authority to keep order in the thea- 
tres and at the public festivals, and could punish 
the disorderly with fines (Demosth. C. Mid. p. 
572, § 179). Paredri might be dismissed by their 
principals for cause. See Gilbert, Greek Constit. 
Antiq., Eng. trans. pp. 225, 228, 252, 254, 255; and 
EUTHYNA ; HELLENOTAMIAE. 

Parengrapti (rapéyypanra:) and Parengraphi 
(mapéyypapo). A term given at Athens to those 
whose names were enrolled among the citizens 
without their being such by birth (diaec) or spe- 
cial grant (6@pea). Such a person might be pros- 
ecuted by any Athenian citizen, the prosecution 
being called Eevias ypapy, and if condemned his 
person and property were forfeited to the State, 
and he was sold as a slave (Demosth. Epist. iii. p. 
1481, § 28). The énudra had authority to strike 
from the rolls any such person who, if he acqui- 


esced in their action, was merely relegated to the | 


position of an alien; but if he appealed to the di- 
casts, and they refused to sustain his appeal, the 
heavier penalty was enforced. 

Parentalia. The general festival in honour of 
deceased relatives, celebrated by the Romans from 
February 13th to 21st. See FuNus; Manes; Sx- 
PULCRUM. 


Parian Chronicle (Xpovixdy Maptavov, or MARMOR }. 


Parium). A marble tablet found at Paros in 1627, 
now placed among the Arundel Marbles in the Uni- 
versity Galleries at Oxford. It is written chiefly in 
the Attic, but partly in the Ionian dialect, and con- 
sists of ninety-three lines, some of which are no 
longer complete. It originally contained a num- 


ber of dates of the political, but chiefly of the re- | 


ligious and literary, history of the Greeks, from the 
Athenian king Cecrops to the Athenian archon 
Diognetus, B.C. 264; in its present condition, how- 
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ever, it only goes down to B.c. 354, All the dates 
are given according to Attic kings and archons, 
and the historical authorities on which it depends 
must have been Attic authors. The origin and 
aim of the tablet are unknown. It was first pub- 
lished by Selden in 1628; it has since been print- 
ed by Boeckh (CG, I. G ii, 2874), who considers the 
leading authority followed to be Phanias of Eresus. 


Paries (roiyos). A wall belonging to a roofed 
building and thus distinguished from murus (q. v.). 
PARIES SOLIDUS is a wall unpierced by doors or 
windows. PARIES COMMUNIS is a party-wall com- 
mon to two houses. PARIms DIRECTUS is a cross 
wall between rooms. PARIES FORNICATUS is a wall 
pierced by arches. 

Parietarian Inscriptions. 

Parilia. See PALILia. 

Par Impar Ludére (dpriacuds, apria i) mepurta 
maifew, Cuya i) afvya maifew, Cvya pova maifew, or 
mooivéa). The game of ‘odd or even,” much 
played by both Greeks and Romans. A person 
held in his hand a number of dice, nuts, coins, or 
other objects, and his opponent guessed whether 
the number of them was odd or even. The 
amount won or lost was either the objects them- 
selves or a sum of money staked upon the guess 
(Pollux, ix, 101; Apollon. iii, 115; Aristoph. Plut. 
816; Becker-G6ll, Gallus, iii. 477). 

Paris (Ilapis), also called Alexander (’Ahé€av- 
dpos). The second son of Priam, king of Troy, by 
his wife Hecuba. When his mother, being about 
to give birth to a son, had dreamed that she 
brought forth a torch which set all Hium in flames, 
the soothsayer Aesacus declared that the child 
would prove the ruin of his country, and recom- 
mended its exposure (Eurip. Andr. 298; Cic. Div. 
i. 21). As soon as born, the child was given to 
a servant to be left on Ida to perish. He 
obeyed, but, on returning at the end of five 
days, he found that a bear had been nursing the 
infant. Struck with this strange event, he took 
home the infant, reared him as his own son, and 
named him Paris. When Paris grew up he distin- 
guished himself by his strength and courage in re- 
pelling robbers from the flocks, and the shepherds, 
in consequence, named him Alexander (“‘ Man-pro- 
tector”), or, according to the Greek form, ’AXéEar- 
dpos (amd rod ddcEewv rovs avdpas). In this state 
of seclusion, too, he united himself to the nymph 
Oenoné, whose fate is elsewhere related. (See 
OENONE.) Their happiness was soon disturbed. At 
the marriage of Peleus and Thetis, the goddess of 
Discord, who had not been invited to partake of the 
entertainment, showed her displeasure by throw- 
ing into the assembly of the gods who were at the 
wedding celebration a golden apple, on which 
were written the words “H kad») AaBéra, “ Let the 
beauty (among you) take me.” Heré, Athené, and 
Aphrodité laying claim to it, and Zeus being un- 
willing to decide, the god commanded Hermes to 
lead the three deities to Mount Ida, and to intrust 
the decision of the affair to the shepherd Alexan- 
der, whose judgment was to be final. The god- 
desses appeared before him, and each, to influence 
his decision, made him an alluring offer of future 
advantage, Heré by the promise of a kingdom, 
Athené by the gift of intellectual superiority and 
martial renown, and Aphrodité by offering him the 
fairest woman in the world for his wife. To Aph- 
rodité he assigned the prize, and brought upon 


See GRAFFITI. 
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Paris. 


(Aeginetan Marbles.) 


himself, in consequence, the unrelenting enmity of | 


her two disappointed rivals, which was extended 
also to his whole family and the entire Trojan 
race. 

Soon after this event, Priam proposed a contest 
among his sons and other princes, and promised to 
reward the conqueror with one of the finest bulls 
on Mount Ida. Persons were sent to procure the 
animal, and it was found in the possession of Paris, 
who reluctantly yielded it up. The shepherd, de- 
sirous of obtaining again this favourite animal, 
went to Troy, and entered the lists of the combat- 
ants. Having proved successful against every 
competitor, and having gained an advantage over 
Hector himself, that prince, irritated at seeing 
himself conquered by an unknown stranger, pur- 
sued him closely, and Paris must have fallen a vic- 
tim to his brother’s resentment had he not fled to 
the altar of Zeus. This place of refuge preserved 
his life; and Cassandra, the daughter of Priam, 
struck with the similarity of the features of Paris 
to those of her brothers, inquired his birth and his 
age. From these circumstances she soon discov- 
ered that he was her brother, and as such she in- 
troduced him to her father and to his children. 
Priam, thereupon, forgetful of the alarming pre- 
dictions of Aesacus, acknowledged Paris as his son, 
and all enmity instantly ceased between the new- 
comer and Hector. Not long after this, at the in- 
stigation of Aphrodité, who had not forgotten her 
promise to him, Paris proceeded on a voyage to 
Greece, from which the soothsaying Helenus and 
Cassandra had in vain endeavoured to deter him. 
The ostensible object of the voyage was to procure 
information respecting his father’s sister Hesioné, 
who had been given in marriage by Hercules to 
his follower Telamon, the monarch of Salamis. 
The real motive, however, which prompted the 
enterprise, was a wish to obtain, in the person of 
Helen, then the fairest woman of her time, a fulfil- 
ment of what Aphrodité had offered him when he 
was deciding the contest of beauty. Arriving at 
Sparta, where Menelaiis, the husband of Helen,was 
reigning, he met with a hospitable reception ; but, 
Menelaiis soon after having sailed away to Crete, 
the Trojan prince availed himself of his absence, 
seduced Helen, and bore her away to his native 
city, together with a large portion of the wealth 
of her husband. Hence ensued the war of Troy, 
which ended in the total destruction of that ill- 
fated city. See TRosAN War. 

Paris, though represented in general as effemi- 
nate and vain of his personal appearance, yet dis- 
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tinguished himself during the siege of Troy by 
wounding Diomedes, Machaon, Antilochus, and 
Palamedes, and subsequently by discharging the 
dart which proved fatal to Achilles. Aphrodité 
took him under her special protection, and, in the 
single combat with Menelatis, rescued him from 
the vengeance of the latter. On the capture of 
Troy, Paris was wounded by Philoctetes with one 
of the arrows of Heracles, and, falling ill, returned 
to Oenoné, whom he had so long before abandoned. 
Resenting her wrongs she refused to heal him, and 
he returned to Troy, where he died. 


Paris. (1) A pantomimie actor in the reign of 
Nero, who greatly liked him and issued a special 
edict declaring him free-born (ingenwus), though in 
reality he had been the slave of the emperor’s aunt, 
Domitia, and had purchased his freedom with a 
large sum of money. Later, when Nero himself 
began acting in pantomimes, he became jealous 
of the superior art of Paris and put him to death 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 19-27; Suet. Nero, 54). (2) An actor 
at Rome in the reign of Domitian, whose favourite 
he was until detected in an intrigue with the em- 
press Domitia, when he was put to death (Dio Cass. 
lxvii. 3; Suet. Domit. 3, 10). 

Parisii. 


Paris. See LUTETIA PARISIORUM. 


Parium (Idpiov). A city of Mysia, on the Pro- 
pontis, founded by a colony from Miletus, Paros, 
and Erythrae. It was known for its local worship 
of Apollo, Dionysus, and Eros. Under Augustus 
it was made a Roman colony. 


Parma. Now Parma. A town in Gallia Cispa- 
dana, situated on a river of the same name, be- 
tween Placentia and Mutina, on the Via Aemilia; 
originally a town of the Boii, but made a Roman 
colony B.c. 183. It was celebrated for its wool 
(Mart. xiv. 155). 


Parma. The circular leathern shield of the Ro- 
man light infantry. See CLIPEUs. 


Parmenides (Iappevidys). A Greek philosopher 
and poet, born of an illustrious family about B.c. 
510, at Elea in Lower Italy. He was held in high 
esteem by his fellow-citizens on account of his ex- 
cellent legislation, to which they ascribed the pros- 
perity and wealth of the town; and also on ac- 
count of his exemplary life. A ‘“ Parmenidean 
life” was proverbial among the Greeks (Cebes, 
Tabula, 2), Little more is known of his biography 
than that he stopped at Athens on a journey in his 
sixty-fifth year, and there became acquainted with 
the youthful Socrates. He is the chief representa- 
tive of the Eleatic philosophy. Like his great 
teacher, Xenophanes, he also formulated his philo- 
sophical views in a didactic poem, On Nature (Hepi 
bicews), the form of which was considered inartis- 
tic (Cie, Acad. ii. 74). According to the proém, 
which has been preserved (while we only possess 
fragments of the rest), the work consisted of two 
divisions. The first treated of the truth, the sec- 
ond of the world of illusion; that is, the world of 
the senses and the erroneous opinions of mankind 
founded upon them. In his opinion truth lies in 
the perception that existence is, and error in the 
idea that non-existence also can be. Nothing can 
have real existence but what is conceivable; there- 
fore to be imagined and to be able to exist are the 
same thing, and there is no development; the 
essence of what is conceivable is incapable of de- 
velopment, imperishable, immutable, unbounded, 
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and indivisible; what is various and mutable, all 
development, is a delusive phantom; perception 
is thought directed to the pure essence of being; 
the phenomenal world is a delusion, and the opin- 
ions formed concerning it can only be improbable. 
The best edition of the fragments is that in Kars- 
ten’s Philosophorum Graecorum Reliquiae (Amster- 
dam, 1835). They have been rendered into Eng- 
lish hexameter by T. Davidson (Jowrnal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy, St. Louis, 1870), and paraphrased 
in prose by Courtney in his Studies in Philosophy 
(1882). See PHILOSOPHIA. 


Parmenion (Ilappeviwy). (1) The son of Philo- 
tas, a distinguished Macedonian general in the 
service of Philip of Macedon and Alexander the 
Great. Philip held him in high esteem, and used 
to say of him that he had never been able to find 
more than one general, and that was Parmenion. 
In Alexander’s invasion of Asia, Parmenion was 
regarded as second in command. At the three 
great battles of the Granicus, Issus, and Arbela, 
while the king commanded the right wing of the 
army, Parmenion was placed at the head of the 
left, and contributed essentially to the victory on 
all those memorable occasions. The confidence 
reposed in him by Alexander appears to have been 
unbounded, and he is continually spoken of as the 
most attached of the king’s friends, and as hold- 
Ing, beyond all question, the second place in the 
State. But when Philotas, the only surviving son 
of Parmenion, was accused in Drangiana (B.c. 330) 
of being privy to the plot against the king’s life, 
he not only confessed his own guilt, when put to 
the torture, but involved his father also in the 
plot. Whether the king really believed in the 
guilt of Parmenion, or deemed his life a necessary 
sacrifice to policy after the execution of his son, he 
caused his aged friend to be assassinated in Media 
before the latter could receive the tidings of his 
son’s death. The death of Parmenion, at the age of 
seventy years, will ever remain one of the darkest 
stains upon the character of Alexander. It is ques- 
tionable whether even Philotas was really concern- 
ed in the conspiracy, and we may safely pronounce 
that Parmenion had no connection with it. (2) 
Of Macedonia, an epigrammatic poet, whose verses 
were included in the collection of Philip of Thessa- 
lonica; whence it is probable that he flourished 
in, or shortly before, the time of Augustus. 


Parmularius. A gladiator who carried the small 
shield known as the parma (Suet. Domit. 10). 


Parnassus (Ilapvacods). A name applied (1) to 
a range of mountains extending from Oeta and 
Corax southeast throngh Doris and Phocis, and 
terminating at the Corinthian Gulf between Cirrha 
and Anticyra where it was called Cirphis (Kipdus) ; 
and (2) to the highest part of the range a little 
north of Delphi (q. v.), where it attains an eleva- 
tion of some 8000 English feet. Its twin peaks are 
called Tithorea (T:dopéa) and Lycorea (Avkapeca). 
Here the mountain forms a crescent-shaped curve 
of cliffs, known as baidpiddes or “ the resplendent,” 
since they face south and receive the full rays of 
the sun during the heat of the day. On the south- 
ern slope of Parnassus lay Delphi. The modern 
name is Liékoura. 

On the sides of Parnassus were many caves, ro- 
mantic grottoes, and ravines, and it was regarded 
as a principal abode of Apollo and the Muses. On 
Mount Lycorea was the Corycian cave of the latter, 
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and just above Delphi lay the famous Castalian 
spring flowing from between the two cliffs known 
as Nauplia and Hyamplia. Between Parnassus 
proper and Mount Cirphis was the valley of the 
Plistus, with the sacred road which ran from Del- 
phi to Daulis and Stiris. At the branch of this 
road where the two ways parted, Oedipus slew his 
father Laius. See Orprpus. 

(3) A town in northwestern Cappadocia, between 
Aneyra and Archelais. 


Parnes (Udpyns). A mountain in the northeast- 
ern part of Attica, was a continuation of Mount 
Cithaeron, and formed part of the boundary be- 
tween Boeotia and Attica. It was well wooded, 
abounded in game, and on its lower slopes pro- 
duced excellent wine. On the summit were altars 
and a statue of Zeus (Pausan. i. 32, 1). 


Parnon (IIdpyv). A mountain which separated 
Laconia from the Arcadian district Tegeatis. Its 
height is about 6500 feet. 


Paréchi. Commissaries employed by the Ro- 
man State to furnish all necessary supplies to 
officials who were travelling on public business. 
They were distributed among the chief posting- 
stations throughout Italy and the provinces. (See 
Cursus PuBLicus; Mawnsio.) A Jaw passed in 
B.C. 59 by Iulius Caesar defined the supplies which 
these persons were compelled to furnish, and lim- 
ited them to the barest necessaries, such as fire- 
wood, shelter, beds, ete. See Hor. Sat. i. 5, 46; 
Cic. Ad Att. v.16; xiii. 2; Marquardt, Privatleben 
der Romer, 199. 


Parodia (rap@0ia). Parody, burlesque. Parody 
among the Greeks is ascribed by Aristotle to Hege- 
mon of Thasos ( Poét. ii. 5; Athen. 698 B), who 
flourished at the time of the Peloponnesian War, 
and is frequently cited by Athenaeus, who men- 
tions his nickname of ax7 or “Lentil.” His paro- 
dies are based upon the Greek epics which be bur- 
lesqued. Mention is especially made of his parody 
of the Gigantomachia. (See Athen. i. p. 5; iii. p. 
108; ix. pp. 406-407; and Meineke, Hist. Crit. Com. 
Graec. pp. 214-215.) Another Greek, Matron of 
Pitana, wrote burlesques of Homer, from one of 
which Athenaeus has preserved a long fragment 
which parodies the beginning of the Odyssey. He 
flourished in the fourth century B.c. (See Athen. 
iv. pp. 184-137; Eustath. ad Hom. pp. 1067, 1571, 
etc., and the monograph by Moser, Ueber Matron 
den Parodiker in Daub and Kreuzer’s Studien, vi. 
pp. 293 foll.), Matron gave a gastronomical turn 
to his fun, as the first line of the passage men- 
tioned above plainly shows: 


ry , ~ ; , 
Acimva prot évvere, Movoa, moAttpopa Kat ada moAXa. 


In this he was followed by Archestratus of Gela, 
whose ‘HéurdOe.a was afterwards translated into 
Latin by Ennius. Another famous Homeric par- 
ody is the Batrachomyomachia or “ Battle of the 
Frogs and Mice,” commonly ascribed to Pigres. 
See BATRACHOMYOMACHIA ; HOMERUS, 

The philosophical writers were parodied first by 
Timon of Phlius, a skeptic of the school of Pyrrho 
(about B.C. 280), who was a writer of very great 
ability. His parodies were known as Silli (2iA- 
ow), a word of uncertain derivation, and were in 
three books, partly in dialogue, and written in 
hexameters in the epic style. They ridiculed the 
dogmatic philosophers, but also parodied the Ho- 
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meric language, as in the following line in imita- 
tion of Iliad, ii. 484: 
"Bomete vov jLot boot ToAuTpaypoves eatE TopiaTat. 


Some have ascribed the Silli to KXenophanes of 
Colophon as the originator whom Timon intro- 
duces in his dialogue, but of this there is no 
definite proof. These compositions by Timon were 
regarded by the Greeks as so important that com- 
mentaries were afterwards written on him, nota- 
bly by Apollonides of Nicaea; and were imitated 
by various writers, such as Sotades, Blaesus, Sale- 
rias, and Sopater of Paphos. See Diog. Laért. ix. 
ch. 12; Brunck, Analecta, ii. pp. 67 foll.; Langen- 
reich, Dissertationes Tres de Timone Sillographo 
(Leipzig, 1720-21); Wéleke, De Graecorwm Sillis 
(Berlin, 1820); and F. Paul, De Sillis (Berlin, 1821). 

Burlesques of the dramatic writers were appar- 
ently first written by Rhinthon (q. v.) of Taren- 
tum (or Syracuse ), whose thirty-eight dramas 
parodied the classic tragedy and gave rise to the 
so-called iNaporpay@dia, which became very popu- 
lar among the Greeks of Southern Italy. Rhin- 
thon belongs to the Ptolemaic period, and there- 
fore lies beyond the domain of classic Greek 
literature ; but the comedies of Aristophanes con- 
tain many scenes that are evidently written in 
mockery of the tragedians and that contain many 
touches of subtle banter. 

Among the Romans parody was early written, 
the most complete specimen that we have being 
the Amphitruo of Plautus, which is the only re- 
maining model that we have of the Rhinthonic 
play. The burlesque epic is well represented in 
the pseudo-Vergilian Culex (q. v.). Bucolic poetry 
was ridiculed in the Antibucolica of one Numito- 
rius, who in them poked fun at Vergil’s Eclogues 
(Serv. ad Eel. vi. 43). A line or two of these have 
been preserved—e. g. the following in ridicule of 
Kel. i. 1: 


Tityre si toga calda tibi, quo tegmine fagi? 


Parody flourished most, however, in the period 
of the decline. The first satire of Persius parodies 
a number of lines from the popular poetry of the 
day; and Juvenal occasionally amuses himself by 
burlesquing a Vergilian line, as in i. 25, which re- 
calls Verg. Hel. i. 28; and he often falls into the 
mock - heroic vein, as did Horace at times. (Cf. 
Hor. Sat. i. 5, 9-10; 53; Juv. iv. 58.) Petronius 
burlesqued the improvvisatori. Legal forms are 
ridiculed in the Testamentum Porcelli (“Last 
Will and Testament of a Little Pig”); and in 
the Lea Tappula of the strange humorist Vale- 
rius Valentinus. See Fest. 363; Biicheler, Bon- 
ner Ind. Lect. (1877); Ribbeck, Rémische Dichter, 
i. 282. 

In modern times burlesques of classical sub- 
jects were made popular by Scarron in his Virgile 
Travestié, which was the first of a number of 
such works, most of them, however, being very 
dreary. 

See Moser in Heidelb. Studien, vi. 2, pp. 267 foll., 
and Delapierre, La Parodie chez les Grecs, les Ro- 
mains, et les Modernes (London, 1871). 

Parodos (rdpodos). A technical term of the 
Greek drama, used to denote (1) the entrance of 
the chorus upon the orchestra; (2) the song which 
they sang while entering; (3) the passage by which 
they entered. See Cuorus; THEATRUM. ‘ 
Paronomasia. See Puns. 
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Paropamisus (Ilaporduicos). The part of the 
great chain of mountains in Central Asia lying be- 
tween the Sariphi Mountains (Mountains of Kohi- 
stan) on the west and Mount Imaus (Himalaya) 
on the east, or from about the sources of the river 
Margus on the west to the point where the Indus 
breaks through the chain on the east. The Greeks 
sometimes called them the Indian Caucasus (Cau- 
casus Indicus), 2 pbame which has come down to our 
times in the native form of Hindu Kush. Its in- 
habitants were called Paromisadae or Paropamisii, 
the former name being also given to their terri- 
tory, which was approximately the eastern part of 
Afghanistan and part of the Punjab west of the 
Indus. 

Paropsis. See CATINUS. 

Paroréa (Ilapwpeca). (1) A town in Thrace on 
the frontiers of Macedonia. (2) A town in South- 
ern Arcadia, founded by Parorens, the grandson 
of Lyeaon (Pausan. viii. 27, 33 35, 6). 

Parorios. See PHRYGIA. 


Paros ([dpos). An island in the Aegaean Sea, 
one of the larger of the Cyclades, was situated 
south of Delos and west of Naxos, being separated 
from the latter by a channel five or six miles wide. 
It is about thirty-six miles in circumference. It 
was inhabited by Ionians, and became so prosper- 
ous, even at an early period, as to send out colonies 
to Thasos and to Parium on the Propontis. In 
the first invasion of Greece by the generals of Da- 
rius, Paros submitted to the Persians; and after 
the battle of Marathon Miltiades attempted to re- 
duce the island, but failed in his attempt, and re- 
ceived a wound of which he died. (See MILTIADES,) 


Coin of Paros. 


After the defeat of Xerxes, Paros came under the 
supremacy of Athens, and shared the fate of the 
other Cyclades. The most celebrated production 
of Paros was its marble, which was extensively 
used by the ancient sculptors. It was chiefly ob- 
tained from a mountain called Marpessa. Paros 
was the birthplace « f the poet Archilochus. 

In Paros was discovered the celebrated inserip- 
tion called the Parian Chronicle (q. v.). The mod- 
ern name of the island is Paro, See Becker, De 
Paro Insula (1868). 

Parrhasia (Ilappacia). A district in the south 
of Arcadia. The adjective Parrhasius is frequent- 
ly used by the poets as equivalent to Arcadian. 

Parrhasius (Happdcws). A famous Greek painter 
of Ephesus, who with Zeuxis was the chief repre- 
sentative of the Ionic school. He lived about B.c. 
400 at Athens, where he seems to have received 
the citizenship, According to the accounts of 
aneient writers, he first introduced into painting 
the theory of human proportions, gave to the face 
delicate shades of expression, and was a master in 
the careful drawing of contours (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
67, 68). His skill in indicating’varieties of psycho- 
logical expression could be appreciated in the pict- 
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ure representing the Athenian State or Anpos, in 
which, according to ancient authors, he distinctly 
portrayed all the conflicting qualities of the Athe- 
nian national character. Another of his pictures 
represented two boys, one of whom seemed to 
personify the pertness, and the other the simplic- 
ity, of boyhood. His inclination to represent ex- 
cited states of mind is attested by the choice of 
subjects like the feigned madness of Odysseus, and 
the anguish of Philoctetes in Lemnos. His sup- 
posed contest with Zeuxis is well known. The 
grapes painted by Zeuxis deceived the birds, which 
flew to peck at them; while the curtain painted 
by Parrhasius deceived Zeuxis himself (Pliny, ib. 
65). See Prcorura; ZEUXIS. 

Parricidium. (According to the usual, but very 
doubtful explanation derived from patricidium, 
“murder of a father,” but better from par+caedo, 
the murder of a peer, i.e. a citizen). A term used 
among the Romans for the murder of any relative 
with whom one is united by bonds of blood or 
duty, but sometimes also for treason and rebellion 
against one’s country. In earlier times the exami- 
nation in trials for homicide was conducted by two 
quaestores parricidii, on whom it was also incum- 
bent to bring the accusation before the comitia for 
trial. Sulla transferred the decision in all cases 
of parricide to a standing tribunal (see QUAESTIO 
PERPETUA), which had also to try cases of assassi- 
nation aud poisoning. The punishment for parri- 
cide was drowning iu a leathern sack (culleus), into 
which were sewn, besides the criminal, a dog, a 
cock, a viper, and an ape (Cic. Rose. Am. 70; Juv. 
viii. 214). The murder of relations in other degrees 
of relationship was punished by exile (inferdictio 
aquae et ignis). See ExsiLiuM; INTERDICTIO. 


Parsii. One of the tribes comprising the Pam- 
pamisadae. See PARAPAMISUS. 

Partheni. See PATHINI. 

Partheniae (rap@evia:). A word meaning liter- 
ally “children of unmarried women,” but usually 
applied to a distinct class of citizens at Sparta 
after the First Messenian War. The tradition goes 
that after the Messenian War had lasted a number 
of years, the Spartan women sent an embassy to 
the camp to the effect that they were weary of so 
long an abstention from the pleasures of married 
life, and representing also that the State would 
suffer if the increase of population should cease. 
Their husbands, who had taken an oath not to re- 
turn home until the Messenians were conquered, 
sent back all the young men who were in camp 
with permission to cohabit with the maidens at 
Sparta. The children thus begotten were called 
rapGeviat; and after the return of the army from 
the war, these were not treated as citizens, and 
therefore joined the Helots for a war against the 
ruling class. This, however, appearing impracti- 
cable, they migrated to Italy, where they founded 
the colony of Tarentum. (See Ephorus ap. Strabo, 
vi. p. 279, and ef. the article EPEUNACTI.) Hesy- 
chins, on the other hand, says that the Partheniae 
were the children of Spartan citizens and female 
slaves; and Antiochus that they were the sons of 
those Spartans who took no part in the Messenian 
War, and who were in consequence degraded to 
the position of Helots. See Grote, Hist. of Greece, 
i. p. 3323 iii. p. 519. 

Parthenium (Map6émov). (1) A town in Mysia, 
south of Pergamum. (2) A promontory in the 
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Chersonesus Taurica, on which stood a temple of 
the Tauric Artemis, from whom it derived its name. 
It was in this temple that human sacrifices were 
offered to the goddess. See Taurt. 


Parthenium Maré (rd Hapéerixdv réXayos). The 
southeastern part of the Mediterranean Sea be- 
tween Egypt and Cyprus (Ammian. Mare, xiv. 8, 
10). 

Parthenius (IIapOévios). A Greek grammarian 
and poet, of Nicaea in Bithynia, who was brought 
captive to Rome during the war with Mithridates, 
After his release, he lived there till the time of 
Tiberius, esteemed as a scholar and poet, especially 
as a writer of elegiac verse. He was acquainted 
with Vergil, whom he taught Greek, and one of his 
poems is said to have beeu the model for the More- 
tum (q. v.); but he was more closely connected 
with the elegiac poet, Cornelius Gallus. For Gal- 
lus he composed the only work of his which has 
survived, under the title, Hrotic Baperiences (epi 
*Eperixéy Uabnudrov). This is a collection of 
thirty-six prose stories of unhappy lovers, compiled 
from ancient poets, especially from those of the 
Alexandrian school. They are in reality only 
sketches and were intended to be developed by 
Gallus into poems of passion. Apart from the 
light which the work throws on the Alexandrine 
poets, of whose productions it contains fragments, 
it has a special interest as a precursor of the Greek 
novel. Edited by Hirschig in the Didot collection 
(Paris, 1856). See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Parthénon (Iap@evar, “the maiden’s chamber”), 
particularly a temple of Athené Parthenos (the 
virgin goddess), especially that on the Acropolis of 
Athens, distinguished by the grandeur of its di- 
mensions, the beauty of its execution, and the 
splendour of its artistic adornment; so that it is 
usually regarded as the most perfect specimen of 
Grecian architecture. There was an earlier temple 
of Athené immediately to the south of the Erech- 
theum (see plan under ACROPOLIS), and the foun- 
dations of a new temple were laid after the Persian 
War, probably in the time of Cimon. This temple 
was never completed; on the same site there was 
built a temple of less length, but greater breadth, 
which is usually called the Parthenon. It was 
built at the command of Pericles by the architects 
Ictinus and Callicrates. It took about five years 
in building, and was finished in B.c. 438. Its fur- 
ther adornment with sculptures in the pediments, 
and with metopes and frieze was completed under 
the direction of Phidias, who himself took part in 
the work. The temple, built wholly of Pentelic 
marble, is 65 feet high. The orvAoBdrns, or plat- 
form, on which the columns stand, is 228 feet in 
length, and 101 feet in breadth (=225 x 100 in 
Attic feet, giving 9:4 as the ratio of length to 
breadth). Under the stylobate is the xpyidepa, 
or basis proper, formed of three steps resting ou a 
massive substructure, 250 feet long and 105 feet 
broad, and founded on the rock at the highest part 
of the plateau of the Acropolis. The temple is 
peripteral, its walls being entirely surrounded by 
a colonnade of forty-six Doric columns, about 35 
feet high, eight at each end, and fifteen on each 
side. The architrave from the first was adorned 
with ninety-two metopes sculptured in high relief. 
Shields and votive inscriptions were subsequently 
placed there by Alexander the Great, in B.c. 338 
(Plut. Alex. 16). The subjects were: on the east, 
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The Parthenon in 1892. 


the battle of the gods and giants; on the south, 
that of the Centaurs and Lapithae; on the west, 
the victory of the Athenians over the Amazons; 
and ‘on the north, the destruction of Troy. The 
sculptures of the eastern pediment represented the 
birth of the goddess, those of the western the strife 
of Athené with Poseidon for the possession of At- 
tica. These pediments are 93 feet long, and 11 feet 
4inches high. The cella, or temple proper, is 194 
feet long, and 694 feet wide, with six columns at 
each end, 33 feet in height. Opposite the outer- 
most columns at each end are antae, formed by the 
prolongation of the side walls of the cella (see plan 
under ACROPOLIs). Along the top of the outer wall 
of the cella ran a continuous frieze, 524 feet in 
length, with representations of the Panathenaic 
procession carved in very low relief. At the east 
end of the cella, the pronaos, or portico, led into 
the eastern chamber, which was 100 Greek feet in 
length, and was therefore called the €xardpumredos. 
It was divided longitudinally into three parts by 


(From a Photograph.) 


two rows of nine columns each, and above these 
was a second row of columns forming an upper 
story. The central space was open to the sky (hy- 
paethral). At its western end, under a protecting 
canopy, stood the statue of the goddess, wrought 
in gold and ivory, the masterpiece of Phidias (see 
ATHENS, near the end). The western chamber of 
the cella was fronted by a portico, and was called 
by the special name of the Parthenon. Within 
this smaller chamber were kept vessels for use in 
the sacred processions, with various small articles 
of gold or silver. Modern writers have hitherto 
generally identified this small chamber with the 
ora OdSopos (lit. back-chamber), which was used as 
the treasury, or State bank, of Athens; but it is 
held by Dérpfeld that this term should be confined 
to the corresponding chamber of the early temple 
south of the Erechtheum. 

In the Middle Ages the temple was converted 
into a church, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
then into a mosque, and remained in good preser- 


From the Frieze of the Parthenon. 
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vation till 1687. In that year, during the siege of 
Athens by the Venetians, the building was blown 
up by a bomb which fell into a powder magazine 
that the Turks had stored there, and, with the ex- 
ception of the two pediments, it was almost com- 
pletely destroyed. Most of the sculptures pre- 
served from the pediments and metopes, and from 
the frieze of the temple chamber, are now among 
the Elgin Marbles (q. v.) in the British Museum. 
See Michaelis, Der Parthenon, with plates (1875); 
and the Dilettanti Society’s Athenian Architecture 
(2d ed. 1889). See ATHENAE. 


Parthenopaeus (Llap@evoraios ). One of the 
Seven against Thebes (q. v.). He was the son of 
Ares (or Milanion) and Atalanta, or of Talaiis and 
Lysimaché. His son, variously styled Promachus, 
Stratolaiis, Thesimenes, or Tlesimenes, was one of 
the Epigoni (q. v.). 

Parthendpé (IlapGevory). See NEAPOLIS. 

Parthia (Iap@ia), Parthyaea (Iapévaia), and 
Parthyené (Iap@unv7n). A country, southeast of 
the Caspian Sea, in Asia. Its extent varied greatly 
at different times, and the name is often used in- 
definitely by the ancient writers; but it may be 
regarded as bordering upon Hyrcania, Asia, Car- 
mania, Persis, Susiana, and Media. It was largely 
a@ mountainous and semi-desert country, whose 
people were noted warriors, celebrated especially 
for their skill in archery and horsemanship. Their 
tactics, of which the Romans had fatal experience 
in their first wars with them, became so celebrated 
as to pass into a proverb. Their mail-clad horse- 
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progress was checked by Mithridates and Tigranes, 
till those kings fell successively before the Ro- 
mans, who were thus brought into collision with 
the Parthians. After the memorable destruction 
of Crassus and his army, B.C. 53 (see CRASSUS, 
p. 424), the Parthians threatened Syria and Asia 
Minor; but their progress was stopped by two 
Signal defeats, which they suffered from Antony’s 
legate Ventidius, in 39 and 38. The preparations 
for renewing the war with Rome were rendered 
|fruitless by the contest for the Parthian throne 
between Phraates IV. and Tiridates, which led to 
an appeal to Augustus, and to the restoration of 
|the standards of Crassus, B.c. 20; an event to 
which the Roman poets often allude in terms of 
flattery to Augustus, almost as if he had conquered 
the Parthian Empire. It is to be observed that 
the poets of the Augustan Age use the names 
Parthi, Persae, and Medi indifferently. 


Coin of Arsaces. 


The Parthian Empire had now begun to decline, 
/owing to civil contests and the defection of the 
governors of provinces, and had ceased to be for- 
| midable to the Romans. There were, however, 


men spread like a cloud around the hostile army, / continual disputes between the two empires for 
and poured in a shower of darts; and then evaded the protectorate of the kingdom of Armenia. In 
any closer conflict by a rapid flight, during which consequence of one of these disputes Trajan in- 
they still shot their arrows backward upon the | vaded the Parthian Empire (a.D. 115-117), and ob- 


enemy. 

Under the Persian Empire, the Parthians, with 
the Chorasmii, Sogdii, and Arii, formed the six- 
teenth satrapy: under Alexander and the Greek 


kings of Syria, Parthia and Hyrcania together | 


formed a satrapy. About B.c. 250 they revolted 


Parthians. 


(From a Roman Coin.) 


from the Seleucidae, under a chieftain named Ar- 
saces, who founded an independent monarchy, the 
history of which is given under ARSACES. During 
the period of the downfall of the Syrian kingdom, 
the Parthians overran the provinces east of the 
Euphrates, and about B.c. 130 they overthrew the 
kingdom of Bactria, so that their empire extended 
over Asia from the Euphrates to the Indus, and 
from the Indian Ocean to the Paropamisus, or even 
to the Oxus; but on this northern frontier they 
had to maintain a continual conflict with the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. On the west their 


tained possession for a short time of Mesopotamia ; 
but his conquests were surrendered under Hadrian, 
and the Euphrates again became the boundary of 
the two empires. There were other wars at later 
periods, which resulted in favour of the Romans, 
who took Seleucia and Ctesiphon, and made the 
district of Osroéné a Roman province. The ex- 
haustion which was the effect of these wars at 
length gave the Persians the opportunity of throw- 
ing off the Parthian yoke. Led by Artaxerxes 
(Ardshir), they put an end to the Parthian king- 
dom of the Arsacidae, after it had lasted 476 years, 
and established the Persian dynasty of the Sassa- 
nidae, A.D. 226. See ARSACES; SASSANIDAE, 

The Parthians were of Scythic origin, but dur- 
ing the more flourishing period of the Empire 
adopted many of the usages of Greek civilization, 
including the Greek language (as the official form 
of speech) and to some extent the Greek religion. 
As the Empire declined, however, this superficial 
cultivation wore off, and by the second century 
A.p. even the Greek language fell into total disuse. 

See the histories of Parthia by Schneiderwirth 
(1874), Spiegel (1887), and G. Rawlinson (1893). 

Parthini. See PATHINI. 

Paryadres (Iapvddpys). A mountain chain of 
Asia, connecting the Taurus and the mountains of 
Armenia, and considered as the boundary between 
Cappadocia and Armenia. 


Paryéti Montes (ra [apunray dpy). From the 
Indian paruta, “mountain.” A great mountain- 
chain running north and south on the western 


side of the valley of the Indus. It now divides 


PARYSATIS 


Beluchistan and Afghanistan from Scinde and the 
Punjab. 

Parysatis (Mapvoars or Mapvedris). The daugh- 
ter of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus, king of Persia. 
She was given by her father in-marriage to her 
own brother Darius, surnamed Ochus, who, in B.C. 
424, succeeded Xerxes II. on the throne of Persia. 
The feeble character of Darius threw the chief 
power into the hands of Parysatis, whose admin- 
istration was little else than a series of murders. 
Four of the sons grew up to manhood. The eld- 
est of these, Artaxerxes Mnemon, was born before 
Darius had obtained the sovereign power, and on 
this pretext Parysatis sought to set aside his 
claims to the throne in favour of her second son 
Cyrus. Failing in this attempt, she nevertheless 
interfered after the death of Darius, in B.c. 405, to 
prevent Artaxerxes from putting Cyrus to death, 
and prevailed upon the king to allow him to re- 
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of Cyrus at the battle of Cunaxa (B.C. 401), she did 
not hesitate to display her grief for the death of 
her favourite son by bestowing funeral honours 
on his mutilated remains; and she subsequently 
succeeded in getting into her power all the au- 
thors of the death of Cyrus, whom she put to 
death by the most cruel tortures. She afterwards 
poisoned Statira, the wife of Artaxerxes. The fee- 
ble and indolent king was content to banish her 
to Babylon; and it was not long before he recalled 
her to his court, where she soon recovered all her 
former influence. Of this she availed herself to 
turn his suspicions against Tissaphernes, whom 
she had long hated as having been the first to 
discover the designs of Cyrus to his brother, and 
who was now put to death by Artaxerxes at her 
instigation (B.C. 396). She appears to have died 
soon afterwards. See Xen. Anab. i. 1; Ctes. Pers. 
57; Plut. Artaxz., and Diod. xiv. 80. 


Pasargada (Macapyada). 
capitals of Persis (the other and later being Per- 
sepolis), is said to have been founded by Cyrus the 


The older of the two | 


Great on the spot where he gained his great victory | 


over Astyages. The tomb of Cyrus stood here in 
the midst of a beautiful park. The exact site is 
doubtful. Most modern geographers identify it 
with Murghab, northeast of Persepolis, where there 
are the remains of a great sepulchral monument of 
the ancient Persians. See PERsrA, p. 1212. 


Pasargadae (Ilacapyada). The noblest of the 
three chief tribes of ancient Persia, the other two 
being the Maraphii and the Maspii (Herod. i. 125). 


Pascedlus (ddckwdos). A leathern bag for 
carrying money, clothes, ete. (Plaut. Rud. v. 2, 27). 

Pasion (Ilaciwy). A rich Athenian banker, orig- 
inally a slave, but manumitted as a reward for his 
fidelity. He also manufactured shields. Being ac- 
cused of fraudulently withholding a sum of money 
intrusted to him by a foreigner from the Euxine, 
he was prosecuted, and accused in an oration by 
Isocrates, which is still extant. Pasion showed 
much public spirit in the use of his money, and 
was, in Consequence, rewarded with the freedom 
of the city, and was enrolled in the deme of Achar- 
nae. He died in B.c. 370, when his elder son Apol- 
lodorus squandered a large part of his fortune. 
See the oration of Demosthenes for Phormion. 


Pasiphaé (Ilacipay). A daughter of Helios (the 
Sun) and Perseis, and a sister of Circé and Aeétes. 


PASTINUM 


She was the wife of Minos, by whom she became 
the mother of Androgeos, Catrens, Deucalion, 
Glaucns, Acallé, Xenodicé, Ariadné, and Phaedra. 
Hence Phaedra is called Pasipheia (Ovid, Met. xv. 
500). As a punishment for Minos who had failed 
to carry out a vow that he had made, Pasiphaé 
was inspired by Poseidon with a violent passion 
for a bull. By a device of the artisan Daedalus, 
who enclosed her in a wooden cow, Pasiphaé was 
enabled to gratify her desires, and became by the 
bull the mother of the monster Minotaurus, a 
creature half man and half bull. (See Minos; 
Tursevus.) There is a poem De Pasiphaé of twen- 
ty-two lines in the Latin Anthology, ascribed to 
Rufinus Antiochensis (Bihrens, Poet. Lat. Min. v. 
108). 

Pasitéles (IMaoiréAns). A Greek artist of the 
first century B.C., a native of southern Italy. He 
was actively engaged at Rome on important works 
in marble, ivory, silver, and bronze, and was also 
an author. He originated a new school, which 
was not immediately connected with any of the 


| existing tendencies of art, but was founded on a 


careful study of nature and the masterpieces of 
earlier sculptors. It aimed above all things af 
correctness of form, combined with elegance of 
representation and a mastery of technique. Pasi- 
teles chased in silver a representation of the infant 
Roscius (Cic. De Div. i.79), and executed an ivory 
statue of Iupiter for the temple dedicated by Me- 
tellus (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 40). According to his 
contemporary Varro, he never executed any work 
without modelling it first (ib. xxxv. 156). Among 
his pupils was Stephanus, who in his turn was the 
master of Menelaiis. 


Pasithea (Iaci6éa). One of the Charites, or 
Graces, also called AGLAIA. See GRATIAE. 


Pasitigris (Ilacittypis). A river rising on the 
contines of Media and Persis, and flowing through 
Susiana into the head of the Persian Gulf, after re- 
ceiving the Eulaeus on its western side. Some 
geographers make the Pasitigris a tributary of the 
Tigris. 

Passaron (Ilacodpey). A town of Epirus in 
Molossia, and the ancient capital of the Molossian 
kings. 

Passienus. (1) Crispus, the husband of Agrip- 
pina and step-father of the emperor Nero (Quint. 
x. i, 24). (2) See PauLus. 

Passus. The pace, or double step, a Roman 
measure of length =5 Roman feet (pes) or 1.479 
metres (=4 English feet 10} inches). 1000 passus 
formed a Roman mile, 1478.70 metres (or 1616 yards, 
2 feet, 2 inches, or about 143 yards less than an 
English mile. The passus is sometimes estimated 
as 1.48 metre; 1000 passus being then 1480 metres 
or 1618 yards—i. e. 142 yards less than an English 
mile). 

Pastillus (rpoxioxos). A small round ball of 
flour or paste, or of perfumed and aromatic ingre- 
dients used to impart an agreeable odour to the 
breath, like our “cachous” and similar prepara- 
tions (Pliny, H. N. xiii. 43). 


Pastinatio. The preparation of the soil of vine- 
yards by digging and ditching for the purpose of 
planting young vines (Columel. iii. 18, 12). 


Pastinum. A species of dibble or instrnment 
for planting young vines. It was a stick with two: 


PASTOPHORI 


prongs at the end between which the plum was held 
and pressed into the ground (Columel. iii. 18, 1). 

Pastoph6ri (racropdpo). Egyptian priests who 
carried in processions small shrines (zacro/) of their 
god (Apul. Met. xi. 17). 

Pataeci (Ildracxko.). Phonician deities whose 
figures were attached to the Phenician ships | 
either in the prows or stems (Herod. iii. 37). 

Patagium (raraycioy). A broad stripe of purple | 
or gold on the front of a woman’s tunic, like the. 
clavus (q. v.) worn by men (Fest. s. v.). 

Patala, Patalené. See PATraLa, PATTALENS. 

Patara (rad Uarapa). One of the chief cities of 
Lycia, situated on the coast a few miles east of the 
mouth of the Xanthus. It was early colonized by 
Dorians from Crete, and became a chief seat of 
the worship of Apollo, who had here a very cele- 
brated oracle, which uttered responses in the win- 
ter only. Hence Apollo is called by Horace Delius 
et Patareus Apollo (Carm. iii. 4, 64). 

Patavinitas. See Livius, p. 963. 

Patavium. Now Padova or Padua. An ancient 
town of the Veneti in the north of Italy, on the 
Medoacus Minor, and on the road from Mutina to 
Altinum, said to have been founded by the Trojan 
Antenor. Under the Romans it was the most im- 
portant city in the north of Italy, and by its com- 
merce and manufactures (of which its woollen | 
stuffs were the most celebrated) it attained great 
opulence. It is eelebrated as the birthplace of the 
historian Livy. Near Patavium were the Aquae | 
Patavinae, on which see APONI FONS. 

Patchwork. See CENTO. 

Patella. See PaTINa. 

Patena. A manger for horses (Veget. Vet. ii. 28, 3). 

Patéra (giady.) The broad, flat dish or saucer 
used by the ancients for drinking and for offering 


(British Museum.) 


Greek dian. 


libations. It had no foot or stem, and thus resem- | 
bled a large saucer. Among the Romans, one form 
of patera had a handle, as shown in the second 


su 
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Roman Patera. (Pompeii) 
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very unsatisfactory condition. 
_vived to modern times, and was lost in the seven- 
‘teenth century, after being copied by Beatus 


| the spokesman of the fetiales (q. v.). 


PATIBULUM 


illustration. The post-Homeric giddy seems to 
have had a small knob in the centre like an acorn, 
and was hence called Badavery and kapv@rn (Athen. 
xi. 502 b), The patera was made of earthenware 
or metal (gold, silver, bronze). See Catix; Sacri- 
FICIUM; VAS. 


Paterctilus, Garus VELLaIUS. A Roman his- 


_torian born about B.C. 19 of a distinguished Cam- 


panian family. Entering the army, he accom- 
panied Gaius Caesar, the grandson of Augustus, on 
an expedition to the East (a.p. 2). Two years 


later he served with Tiberius in Germany, attain- 


ing the rank of military tribune and praefectus 
equitum. With Tiberius he remained for some eight 
years and became legatus (C. I. L. viii. 10311) and 
quaestor (A.D. 7). In A.p.12 he returned to Rome 
and took part in the triumph of Tiberius. In a.p. 
15 he and his brother, Magius Celer, were praetors. 

In the year 30, he wrote his history at the re- 
quest of the consul M. Vinicius, and probably died 
in the following year. It is believed that he was 
executed because of his connection with Seianus 
(q.v.). The history is in two books, of which a 
portion is lost after the eighth section of the first 
book, and also the opening. The title of the work 
is Historiae Romanae ad M. Vinicium Consulem Li- 
bri Duo. It is a succinct compendium of universal 
history (with especial reference to the history of 
Rome), beginning with the settlement of Magna 
Graecia and extending to his own times. The lat- 
ter portion of the narrative is more diffuse than 
the first part. His method is to seize upon the 


striking points of his subject and to dwell upon 


them, leaving less important events in abeyance. 
His treatment is therefore rather that of an an- 
nalist than an historian, and his style is unfinished. 
His facts are in the main trustworthy, but his ful- 
some praise of Tiberius detracts from the value of 
the narrative of his own times. The text is ina 
Only one MS. sur- 


Rhenanus at Amerbach. There are editions of the 
text by Orelli (Leipzig, 1835); Kritz (annotated) 
(Leipzig, 1840); Haase (2d ed. Leipzig, 1858); Halm 
(Leip. 1876); Rockwood (Eng. notes) (Boston, 1893), 

Pater Pamilias. The master of a house among 


the Romans. (See FAMILIA.) PATER PATRATUS, 
PATER Ma- 


| TUTINUS, a special name of Ianus (q. v.). 


Paternus, TARRUTENIUS. A Roman jurist, prob- 
ably the person who as praetorian praefector was 
put to death by Commodus for alleged treason 
(Lamprid. Comm. 4). He wrote a treatise in four 
books called Militarium, or De Re Militari, quoted 
in the Digest. See Dirksen in his Hinterlassen 
Schriften, ii. 412. 

Pathini (Ma@wo/) or Parthéni (Map@nvot). An 
Illyrian people in the neighbourhood of Dyrrha- 
chium. 

Patibilum. A sort of wooden fork used for the 
punishment of criminals. It was placed upon the 
neck so that the prongs should project in front, 
and to these the hands of the culprit were tied 
fast. In that condition he was beaten through 
the city (Plaut. Mil. ii. 4,7). It was probably often 
a straight piece of wood, the arms then being 
stretched over from the sides. The word is often 
roughly used as equivalent to crux. See Crux; 
FURCA. 


PATINA 


Patina (Aexavy, TpvBALov, Aords), dimin. Patella. 
A deep dish used both for cooking and for serving 
food at table; sometimes covered. When used for 
cooking it was generally of earthenware, but for 
table-service it was often of silver, sometimes with 
delicate chasing, so that the actor Aesopus had 
one valued at 100,000 sesterces, or $4000 (Pliny, 
H. N. xxxv. 163). Vitellius had one of earthen- 
ware so large that the special oven built to con- 
tain it cost 1,000,000 seste~ces, or $40,000 (Pliny, 
l.c.; Suet. Vitell. 13). 

Patmos (Ildryos). One of the islands called 
Sporades, in the Icarian Sea, celebrated as the 
place to which the Apostle John was banished, 
and in which he wrote the Apocalypse (Pliny, 
H. N. iv. 69). See Tozer, Islands of the Aegean 
(1890). 

Patrae (lMdrpa). Now Patras. One of the 
twelve cities of Achaea, and situated west of 
Rhium, near the opening of the Corinthian Gulf. 
It was the only Achaean city that sided with 
Athens in the Peloponnesian War (Thue. v. 52). 
Augustus made it the chief city of Achaia, 


Patres. See PATRICIL; SENATUS. 
Patria Potestas. See FAMILIA; MANCIPIUM; 
MANUS. 


Patricii (literally the relatives of the patres, or 
heads of families of the old tribes. [See GENS. }). 
In the oldest times of Rome the actual citizens 
who constituted the populus Romanus. They were 
divided into three tribes—Ramunes, Tities, and Lu- 
ceres, each consisting of ten curiae. (See CURIA.) 
The union of these latter formed the national as- 
sembly, the Comitia Curiata. (See Comitia.) Be- 
sides these there were originally only clientes, set- 
tlers enjoying no legal rights, with the citizens for 
their protectors (or patroni). Afterwards, when a 
new element of the population, endowed with par- 
tial citizenship, called the plebs (q. v.), sprang up 
from the settlement of subjugated Latin tribes, 
the patricii stood in contrast to them as old cit- 
izens possessing full rights. Later, the plebeians 
received a fuller citizenship through the centurial 
constitution framed by Servius Tullius (see CEN- 
TURIA), while they gained at the same time the 
right of voting in the Comitia Centuriata, composed 
of patricians and plebeians, together with the obli- 
gation of serving in the field and paying taxes, 
hitherto obligatory on the patricians alone. In con- 
trast to the plebeians, the patricians thus formed 
a hereditary aristocracy, with the exclusive right 
to hold public offices, whether civil or religious. 
Nothing short of a decision by the Comitia Curiata 
could either remove any one from the patrician 
body or (on rare occasions) enrol a plebeian among 
the patricians. The contraction of marriages be- 
tween patricians and plebeians was not allowed 
till B.c. 445. A violent struggle arose between the 
two parties, after the establishment of the Repub- 
lic in B.C.510, on the subject of the admission of 
the plebeians to State offices. This struggle lasted 
till B.c. 300, and the patricians were, step by step, 
forced to give up their exclusive right to one office 
after another. First of all, they had to give up 
the quaestorship (B.c. 409), then the consulate (367), 
the dictatorship (356), the censorship (351), the 
praetorship (338), and finally the most important 
priestly offices, the pontificate and the augurship 
(300). Only politically unimportant offices were 
left reserved for them, the temporal office of 
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interrex, and the priestly offices of rex sacrorum 
and the three flamines maiores. The political im- 
portance which the patrician Comitia Curiata pos- 
sessed, through its right to confirm the decisions 
of the Comitia Centuriata, was lost in B.c. 286. The 
Comitia Tributi, in which the plebs had the pre- 
ponderance, thus became the most important or- 
gan of the democracy. 

An aristocracy of holders of public offices was 
thus formed, consisting of the patricians together 
with the more important plebeian families. The 
members of such families, whether patrician or 
plebeian, were called nobiles. The number of pa- 
trician families dwindled greatly owing to the 
Civil Wars (on their number towards the end of 
the Republic, see Gens). Caesar and Augustus 
increased them by introducing plebeian families, 
and subsequent emperors gave the patriciate as a 
distinction. Under Constantine the Great patri- 
cius became a personal title, which conferred a 
rank immediately below the consuls. The exter- 
nal distinctive marks of a patrician were the tunica 
laticlavia (see TUNICA) and a peculiar sort of shoe 
(see CALCEUS) adorned with an ivory crescent (lu- 
nula). 

Patrimi et Matrimi (dayudOadcis). Children 
whose parents were both alive (Festus, s. h. v.); 
though the name is also applied to children whose 
parents had been married by the ceremony called 
confarreatio, and were still alive (Serv. ad Verg. 
Georg. i. 32). For the religious functions, at which 
the services of patrimi et matrimi were required, 
see ARVALES; CAMILLUS; MATRIMONIUM. 


Patrécles (larpoxAyjs). A Macedonian general 
in the service of Seleucus I. and Antiochus L, 
kings of Syria. Patrocles held, both under Seleu- 
cus and Antiochus, an important government over 
some of the eastern provinces of the Syrian Em- 
pire. During the period of his holding this posi- 
tion, he collected accurate geographical informa- 
tion, which he afterwards published to the world; 
but though he is frequently cited by Strabo, who 
placed the utmost reliance on his accuracy, nei- 
ther the title nor exact subject of his work is men- 
tioned. It seems clear, however, that it included 
a general account of India as well as of the coun- 
tries on the banks of the Oxus and the Caspian 
Sea. Patrocles regarded the Caspian Sea as a 
gulf or inlet of the ocean, and maiutained the pos- 
sibility of sailing thither by sea from the Indian 
Ocean (Strabo, ii. p. 69), 

Patrécii Insiila (Ilarpoxdov vpcos). A small isl 
and off the southwestern coast of Attica, near Su- 
nium. 


Patroclus (Iartpoxdos) and Patrocles ([artpo- 
kdjs). The penult is almost always long in the 
Iliad, PATROCLUS once only in vocative (Il. xix. 
287). Son of Menoetius and Sthenelé, the bosom 
friend of Achilles. While still a boy Patroclus in- 
voluntarily slew Clysonymus, son of Amphidamas, 
In consequence of this accident he was taken by 
his father to Peleus at Phthia, where he was edu- 
cated together with Achilles. He is said to have 
taken part in the expedition against Troy on ac- 
count of his attachment to Achilles. He fought 
bravely against the Trojans until his friend with- 
drew from the scene of action, when Patroclus fol- 
lowed his example. But when the Greeks were 
hard pressed, he begged Achilles to allow him to 
put on his armour, and with his men to hasten to 
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the assistance of the Greeks. Achilles granted the 
request, and Patroclus succeeded in driving back 
the Trojans and extinguishing the fire which was 
raging among the ships. He slew many enemies, 
and thrice made an assault upon the walls of 
Troy; but he was suddenly struck by Apollo, 
and became senseless. In this state Euphorbus 
ran him through with his lance from behind, 
and Hector gave him the last and fatal blow. 
Hector also took possession of his armour. A long 
struggle now ensued between the Greeks and Tro- 
jans for the body of Patroclus; but the former ob- 
tained possession of it, and brought it to Achilles, 
who was deeply grieved, and vowed to avenge the 
death of his friend. Thetis protected the body 
with ambrosia against decomposition until Achil- 
les had leisure solemnly to burn it with funeral 
sacrifices. His ashes were collected in a golden 
urn which Dionysus had once given to Thetis, and 
were deposited under a mound, where the remains 
of Achilles were subsequently buried. Funeral 
games were celebrated in his honour. Achilles 
and Patroclus met again in the lower world; or, 
according to others, they continued after their 
death to live together in the island of Leucé. See 
ACHILLES ; HECTOR; TROJAN WAR. 


Patrol. See VIGILEs. 


Patron. An Epicurean philosopher, who lived 
for some time in Rome, where he became acquaint- 
ed with Cicero and others. From Rome he removed 
to Athens, and there succeeded Phaedrus as head 
of the Epicurean school, B.c. 52. 


Patronus. The Roman term for the protector 
of a single client, or of a whole community (see 
CLIENTES); the emancipator in relation to his 
freedman (see LIBERTUS); and the judicial repre- 
sentative of accuser or accused. (See ORATOR.) 
For the distinction between patronus and advoca- 
tus, see the articles ADVOCATUS; JUDICIAL PRO- 
CEDURE. 

Pattala. See PATTALENE. 

Pattaléné (larradnvy) or Pataleneé (Maradnvn). 
The name of the great delta formed by the two 
principal arms by which the Indus falls into the 
sea. At the apex of the delta stood the city Pat- 
tala or Patala, the Sanskrit patdéla, which means 
“the western country,” and is applied to the west- 
ern part of northern India about the Indus, in con- 
tradistinetion to the eastern part about the Ganges. 


Patulcius. A name applied to Ianus (q. v.). 
Patumus (Idrovpos). The Egyptian Pa-Thmu; 
O. T. Pithom. A town in the Egyptian Delta be- 


tween Bubastis and Succoth, built by the Jews in 
their captivity (Exod. i. 11; ef. Herod. ii. 158). 
Paulina or Paullina. (1) See Loiiia. (2) PoM- 
PEIA, the wife of the philosopher Seneca. When 
her husband was condemned to death by Nero, she 
severed her veins, but Nero ordered them to be 
bound up, so that she lived for several years long- 
er. See Tac. Ann. xv. 63,64; and the article SENECA. 


Paulinus or Paullinus. (1) POMPEIUS, coni- 
manded in Germany with L. Antistius Vetus in A.D. 
58, and completed the dam to restrain the inunda- 
tions of the Rhine, which Drusus had commenced 
sixty-three years before. Seneca dedicated to him 
his treatise De Brevitate Vitae; and the Pompeia 
Paullina, whom the philosopher married, was prob- 
ably the daughter of this Paullinus. (2) C. SUETO- 
NIUs, propraetor in Mauretania, in the reign of the 
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emperor Claudius, a.p. 42, when he conquered the 
Moors who had revolted, and advanced as far as 
Mount Atlas. He had the command of Britain in 
the reign of Nero from a.b.59 to 62. For the first 
two years all his undertakings were successful ; 
but during his absence on an expedition against 
the island of Mona (Anglesey), the Britons rose in 
rebellion under Boadicea(a.p. 61). They at first met 
with great success, but were conquered by Sueto- 
nius on his return from Mona. (See BoapDIcEa.) 
In a.p. 66 he was consul; and after the death of 
Nero in 68 he was one of Otho’s generals in the 
war against Vitellius. It was against his advice 


that Otho fought the battle of Bedriacum. He 
was pardoned by Vitellius after Nero’s death. (8) 


Of MILAN (Mediolanensis), the secretary of St. Am- 
brose, after whose death he became a deacon, and 
repaired to Africa, where, at the request of St. 
Augustine, he composed a biography of his former 
patron. This biography, and two other small 
works by Paullinus, are still extant. (4) MmrRo- 
Pius Pontius ANICIUS PAULLINUS, bishop of Nola, 
and hence generally designated Paullinus Nolanus, 
was born at Bordeaux, or at a neighbouring town, 
which he calls Embromagum, about A.D. 353. His 
parents were wealthy and illustrious, and he re- 
ceived a careful education, enjoying in particular 
the instruction of the poet Ausonius. After many 
years spent in worldly honours he withdrew from 
the world, and was eventually chosen Bishop of 
Nola in A.D, 409. He died in 431. The works of 
Paullinus are still extant, and consist of prose 
Epistolae (51 in number), Carmina (36 in number, 
composed in a great variety of metres), and a short 
tract entitled Passio S. Genesii Arelatensis. The 
works of Paullinus are edited by Migne (Paris, 
1847.) 

Paulus (IlatvAos). The name of several Greek 
writers. (1) AEGINETA, a celebrated medical writer, 
of whose personal history nothing is known except 
that he was born in Aegina, and that he travelled 
a good deal, visiting, among other places, Alexan- 
dria. He probably lived in the latter half of the 
seventh century after Christ. He wrote several 
medical works in Greek, of which the principal 
one is still extant, with no exact title, but com- 
monly called De Re Medica Libri Septem. This 
work is chiefly a compilation from former writers. 
The Greek text has been edited by Brian (Paris, 
1855). There is an English translation by Adams 
(London, 1834 foll.), (2) Of ALEXANDRIA, wrote, in 
A.D. 278, an introduction to Astrology (Eicaywyn eis 
thy amoteAcoparikny), Which has come down to us, 
edited by Schatus or Schato (Wittenberg, 1586), 
(3) Of SamosaTa, a celebrated heresiarch of the 
third century, was made bishop of Antioch, about 
A.D. 260, He was condemned and deposed by a 
council held in 269. Paulus denied the distinct 
personality of the Son of God, and maintained 
that the Word came and dwelt in the man Jesus. 
(4) SILENTIARIUS, so called, because he was chief 
of the silentiarii, or secretaries of the emperor Jus- 
tinian. He wrote various poems, of which the fol- 
lowing are extant: (a) A Description of the Church 
of St. Sophia (“Exppacts Tov vaod ths dyias Sodias), 
consisting of 1029 verses, of which the first 134 are 
iambic, the rest hexameter. This poem gives a 
clear and graphic description of the superb struct- 
ure which forms its subject, and was recited by its 
author at the second dedication of the church (A.D. 
562), after the restoration of the dome, which had 
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fallen in. Edited by Graefe (Leipzig, 1822) and 
by Bekker (Bonn, 1837), in the Bonn edition of the 
Byzantine historians. (b) A Description of the 
Pulpit ("Exppacis Tod adpBavos), consisting of 304 
verses, a supplement to the former poem. It is 
printed in the editions mentioned above. (¢) Epi- 
grams, 83 in all, given in the Anthologia. Among 
these is a poem on the Pythian Baths (Eis ra ev 
TvOiows bépp.a). 

Paulus or Paullus, Armizius. (1) MaRcus, 
consul B.C. 302, and magister equitum to the dic- 
tator Q. Fabius Maximus Rullianus in 301. (2) 
Marcus, consul 255 with Ser. Fulvius Paetinus 
Nobilior, about the middle of the First Punic War. 
(3) Luctus, son of No. 2, consul B.c. 219, when he 
conquered Demetrius off the island of Pharos in 
the Adriatic, and compelled him to fly for refuge 
to Philip, king of Macedonia, He was consul a 
second time in 216 with C. Terentius Varro. This 
was the year of the memorable defeat at Cannae. 
(See HANNIBAL.) The battle was fought against 
the advice of Paulus; and he was one of the many 
distinguished Romans who perished in the engage- 
ment, refusing to fly from the field when_a tribune 
of the soldiers offered him his horse. Hence we 
find in Horace (Carm., i. 12) animaeque magnae 
prodigum Paulum, superante Poeno. Paulus was 
a stanch adherent of the aristocracy, and was 
raised to the consulship by the latter party to 
counterbalance the influence of the plebeian Te- 
rentius Varro. (4) Lucius, afterwards surnamed 
MACcEDONicUusS, son of the last, was born about 230 
or 229, since at the time of his second consulship 
(168) he was upwards of sixty years of age. He 
was one of the best specimens of the high Roman 
nobles. He would not condescend to flatter the 
people for the offices of the State, maintained with 
strictness severe (liscipline in the army, was deeply 
skilled in the law of the augurs, to whose college 
he belonged, and maintained throughout life a 
pure and unspotted character. He was elected 


curule aedile in B.c. 192; was praetor in 191, and | 


obtained Further Spain as his province, where he 
carried on war with the Lusitani; and was consul 
in 181, when he conquered the Ingauni, a Ligurian 
people. For the next thirteen years he lived quiet- 
ly at Rome, devoting most of his time to the edu- 
cation of his children. He was consul a second 
time in 168, and brought the war against Perseus 
to a conclusion by the defeat of the Macedonian 
monarch, near Pydna, on the 22d of June. Per- 
seus shortly afterwards surrendered himself to 
Paulus. (See Perseus.) Paulus remained in 
Macedonia during the greater part of the follow- 
ing year as proconsul, and arranged the affairs of 
Macedonia in conjunction with ten Roman com- 
missioners, whom the Senate had despatched for 
the purpose. Before leaving Greece he marched 
into Epirus, where, in accordance with a cruel 
command of the Senate, he gave to his soldiers 
Seventy towns to be pillaged because they had 
been in alliance with Perseus. The triumph of 
Paulus, which was celebrated at the end of Novem- 
ber, 167, was the most splendid that Rome had yet 
seen. It lasted three days. Before the triumphal 
car of Aemilius walked the captive monarch of 
Macedonia and his children, and behind it were 
his two illustrious sons, Q. Fabius Maximus and 
P. Scipio Africanus the younger, both of whom 
had been adopted into other families. But the 
glory of the conqueror was clouded by family mis- 
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fortune. At this very time he lost his two younger 
sons; one, twelve years of age, died only five days 
before his triumph, and the other, fourteen years 
of age, only three days after his triumph. The 
loss was all the severer, since he had no son left 
to carry his name down to posterity. In 164 
Paulus was censor with Q. Marcius Philippus, and 
died in 160, after a long and tedious illness. The 
fortune he left behind him was so small as searce- 
ly to be sufficient to pay his wife’s dowry. The 
Adelphi of Terence was brought out at the funeral 
games exhibited in his honour. Aemilius Paulus 
was married twice. By his first wife, Papiria, the 
daughter of C. Papirius Maso, consul 231, he had 
four childreu—t wo sons, one of whom was adopted 
by Fabius Maximus and the other by P. Scipio, 
and two daughters, one of whom was married to 
Q. Aelius Tubero, and the other to M. Cato, son of 
Cato the censor. He afterwards divorced Papiria; 
and by his second wife, whose name is not men- 
tioned, he had two sons, whose death has been re- 
corded above, and a daughter, who was a child 
at the time that her father was elected to his 
second consulship. (5) Iutius. A Roman jurist of 
high repute in the beginning of the third century 
A.D., contemporary with Papinianus and Ulpian. 
With the former he was legal assessor to the emper- 
or Septimius Severus. With the latter he was prae- 


| fectus praetorio under Alexander Severus, after he 


had been sent into exile by Elagabalus. He was 
most productive as a legal author, but in literary 
skill and finish stood far below his two contempo- 
raries. The extracts from his numerous mono- 
graphs or more comprehensive works form a sixth 
part of the Digest. Besides these extracts, his Sen- 
tentiae, a very popular compendium of undisputed 
principles on the most frequent points of law, has 
been preserved in a shortened form. (6) PAULUS 
Diacd6nus. The Latin name of Panl Warnifrid, a 
Lombard who became a mouk at Monte Casino 
about A.D. 775. He wrote a history of the Lom- 
bards; compiled a Roman history largely from 
Enutropius; and abridged the glossary of Festus 
which was itself epitomized from the lexicon of 
Verrius Flaceus. He also wrote ecclesiastical 
works. His Roman history was in sixteen books, 
but was subsequently (about a.p. 1000) enlarged 
by Landolfus Sagax, who drew upon various 
sources for his additions, especially upon Orosius 
and St. Jerome. This enlarged work got the name 
Historia Miscella, by which it is now known. On 
the abridgment of Festus, see Festus; VERRIUS 
FLaccus. 

Pausanias (Ilavoavias). (1) A Spartan of the 
Agid branch of the royal family, the son of Cleom- 
brotus and nephew of Leonidas. Several writers 
incorrectly call him king; but he only succeeded 
his father Cleombrotus in the guardianship of his 
cousin Plistarchus, the son of Leonidas, for whom 
he exercised the functions of royalty from B.c. 479 
to the period of his death. In 479, when the 
Athenians called upon the Lacedaemonians for aid 
against the Persians, the Spartans sent a body of 
5000 Spartans, each attended by seven Helots, under 
the command of Pausanias. At the Isthmus, Pau- 
sanias was joined by the other Peloponnesian allies, 
and at Eleusis by the Athenians when he took 
command of the united armies, the other Greek 
generals forming his council. The allied forces 
numbered 110,000 men. Near Plataeae in Boeotia 
Pausanias defeated the Persians under Mardonius, 
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and thus assured the independence of Greece. For 
his own reward, Pausanias received one tenth of 
the spoils (Herod. ix. 10-85; Diod. xi. 29-33). 

In the year 477 the Greeks sent out a fleet under 
Pausanias to drive the Persians from the islands. 
He attacked Cyprus and subdued the greater part, 
and then sailed to Byzantium, which he succeeded 
in taking. After this victory Pausanias began to 
aim at personal dominion for himself rather than 
success for his country, being evidently dazzled 
by his unbroken and brilliant successes. His am- 
bition seems to have looked for a tyranny over 
the whole of Greece, and to have conceived the 
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plan of securing the aid of the Persian king in the 
accomplishment of this design. Among the pris- 
oners taken at Byzantium were some Persians con- | 
nected with the royal family. These he sent to 
the king, with a letter, in which he offered to bring 
Sparta and the rest of Greece under his power, and | 
proposed to marry his daughter. His offers were 
gladly accepted, and whatever amount of troops 
and money he required for accomplishing his de- 
signs. Pausanias now set no bounds to his arro- 
gant and domineering temper. The allies were so 
disgusted by his conduct that they all, except the 
Peloponnesians and Aeginetans, voluntarily offered 
to transfer to the Athenians that pre-eminence of 
rank which Sparta had hitherto enjoyed. In this 
way the Athenian confederacy first took its rise. 
Reports of the conduct and designs of Pausanias | 
reached Sparta, and he was recalled and put upon | 
his trial; but the evidence respecting his medi- 
tated treachery was not yet thought sufficiently 
strong. Shortly afterwards he returned to Byzan- 
tium, without the orders of the ephors, and re- 
newed his treasonable intrigues. He was again 
recalled to Sparta, was again put on his trial, and | 
again acquitted. But even after this second escape | 
he still continued to carry on his intrigues with | 
Persia. At length a man, who was charged with | 
a letter to Persia, having his suspicions awakened | 
by noticing that none of those sent preViously on 
similar errands had returned, counterfeited the 
seal of Pausanias and opened the letter, in which 
he found directions for hisown death. He carried 
the letter to the ephors, who prepared to arrest 
Pausanias; but he took refuge in the temple of 
Athené Chalcioecus. The ephors stripped off the 
roof of the temple and built up the door; the aged 
mother of Pausanias is said to have been among 
the first who laid a stone for this purpose. When 
he was on the point of expiring, the ephors took 
him out lest his death should pollute the sanctu- | 
ary. He died as soon as he got outside, B.C. 470. 
He left three sons behind him, Plistoanax, after- 
wards king, Cleomenes, and Aristocles. See Bul- 
wer’s unfinished novel, Pausanias the Spartan. (2) 
Son of Plistoanax, and grandson of the preceding, 
was king of Sparta from B.c. 408 to 394. In 403 
he was sent with an army into Attica, and secretly 
favoured the cause of Thrasybulus and the Athe- 
nian exiles, in order to counteract the plans of Ly- 
sander. In 395 Pausanias was sent with an army 
against the Thebans; but in consequence of the 
death of Lysander, who was slain under the walls 
of Haliartus, on the day before Pansanias reached 
the spot, the king agreed to withdraw his forces 
from Boeotia. On bis return to Sparta he was 
impeached, and seeing that a fair trial was not fo 
be hoped for, went into voluntary exile, and was 
condemned to death. He was living at Tegea in | 


| chitecture. 
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385, when Mantinea was besieged by his son Age- 
sipolis, who succeeded him on the throne. (3) 
King of Macedonia, the son and successor of Acro- 
pus. He was assassinated in the year of his acces- 
sion by Amyntas IL, 394. (4) A pretender to the: 
throne of Macedonia, made his appearance in 367, 
after Alexander IT. had been assassinated by Ptole- 
maeus. Eurydicé, the mother of Alexander, sent 
to request the aid of the Athenian general, Iphie- 
rates, Who expelled Pausanias from the kingdom. 
(5) A Macedonian youth of distinguished family, 
from the province of Orestis. Having been shame- 
fully treated by Attalus, he complained of the out- 
rage to Philip; but as Philip took no notice of his 
complaints, he directed his vengeance against the 
king himself. He shortly afterwards murdered 
Philip at the festival held at Aegae, 336, but was 
slain on the spot by some officers of the king’s 
guard, Suspicion rested on Olympias and Alex- 
ander of having been privy to the deed; but with 
regard to Alexander, at any rate, the suspicion is 
probably totally unfounded. There is a story 
that Pausanias, while meditating revenge, having 
asked the sophist Hermocrates which was the 
shortest way to fame, the latter replied, that it 
was by killing the man who had performed the 
greatest achievements. (6) A celebrated Greek 
traveller and geographer, a native of Lydia. He 
explored Greece, Macedonia, Asia, and Africa; and 
then, in the second half of the second century A.D., 


settled in Rome, where he composed a Periegesis 


(ilepinynors) or Itinerary of Greece in ten books. 
Book I. includes Attica and Megaris; I., Corinth 
with Sicyon, Phlius, Argolis, Aegina, and the other 
neighbouring islands; IIL, Lacouia; IV., Messe- 


jnia; V., VL, Elis and Olympia; VII., Achaea; 


VIII., Arcadia; IX., Boeotia; X., Phocis and Lo- 
cris. The work is founded on notes, taken on the 
spot, from his own observation and inquiry from 
the natives of the country, on the subject of the 
religious cults and the monuments of art and ar- 
Together with these there are topo- 
graphical and historical notices, in working up 
which Pausanias took into consideration the ac- 
counts of other authors, especially of Polemon (A.p. 
150), poets as well as prose writers. Although his 
account is not without numerous inaccuracies, 
omissions, and mistakes, it is yet of inestimable 
value for our knowledge of ancient Greece, espe- 
cially with regard to its mythology, folk-lore, and 
religious cults, but above all for the history of 
Greek art. The composition of his work, especial- 
ly in the earlier books, shows little skill in plan, 
execution, or style, and, while accurate, shows that 
he did not grasp the distinction between legend 
and history. 

The best editions of Pausanias are those of Sie- 
belis, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 1822-28); and Schubart and 
Walz, 3 vols. (1838-40; reprint by Teubner, Leipzig, 
1862 and 1881). English translations by Taylor 
(1793-94); Shilleto (2 vols. 1886). See Kalkmann, 
Pausanias der Perieget (Berlin, 1886); Gurlitt, Pawsa- 
nias (Gratz, 1890); and Miss Verrall’s Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens (1890). 


Pausarius. The officer in a ship who led at 
the song and beat the time for the rowers (Sen. 
Epist. 56). He was also styled hortator. 


Pausias (Ilavolas). A Greek painter, a pupil of 
Pamphilus and a follower of the Sicyonian school. 
He lived about 360-330 B.c. at Sieyon, and in- 
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vented the art of painting vaulted ceilings, and 
also of foreshortening ; he brought encaustic paint- 
ing with the cestrum to perfection. He painted 
chiefly children and flowers. One of his most fa- 
mous pictures was the Flower Girl (Srebavordkos), 
representing the flower girl Glycera, of whom he 
was enamoured in his youth (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
123-127). See PICTURA. 

Pausil¥pum ([avoiAvmov, “ grief-assuaging di) 
The name of a villa near Neapolis (Naples) which 
Vedius Pollio left by will to Augustus (Dio Cass. 
liv. 23; Pliny, H. N. ix. 167). The name has 
been given in modern times under the corrupted 
form Posilipo to the grotto between Naples and 
Pozzuoli, cut through the rock by the engineer 
Cocceius at the desire of Agrippa. See NEAP- 
OLIS. 

Pausilypus Mons. Now Posilipo; a ridge in 
the rear of Naples, forming a barrier between 
Neapolis and Puteoli. It was pierced by a tunnel 
called the Crypta Neapolitana, now the Grotta di 
Posilipo, 2244 feet in length, 21 feet broad, and 
with a maximum height of 70 feet. 

Pauson (Ilavcov). A Greek painter whom Aris- 
totle contrasts with Polygnotus in terms implying 
that the former was a caricaturist (Poét. 2, § 2). 
Elsewhere Aristotle says that young people should 
not look at the pictures of Pauson, but rather at 
those of Polygnotus or of any other “ethical” 
artist (Polit. viii. 5, § 7). He is improbably identi- 
fied with the Pauson who is mentioned with con- | 
tempt by Aristophanes (Ach. 854, Thesm, 948, and | 
Plutus, 602). See PICTURA. 


Pavictla. A rammer for beating down the 
earthen flooring of a room or other place (Cato, 
Vita Tite SND) 

Pavimentum (édagos, daredoy). A flooring com- 
posed of small pieces of brick, tiling, stone, and 
shells, placed in a bed of cement and beaten down 
solid by a rammer (pavicula). The name is also 
applied to artificial flooring composed of coloured 
marbles, often of elaborate workmanship and de- 
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sign. Such were (1) the pavimentum sectile of mar- 


Pavimentum Sectile. (Ancient Floor in the Church of 
S. Croce, Rome.) 


bles cut (secta) into sets of regular form and size, 
such as squares, hexagons, ete.; (2) pavimentum 
tessellatum of marbles cut in regular dies without 


It a 
cee iil nit = 
a 


Pavimentum Tessellatum. (Baths of Caracalla, Rome.) 


PEDANEUS IUDEX 


the admixture of other forms; (3) pavimentum 
vermiculatum, a mosaic flooring representing nat- 


(Rich.) 


Pavimentum Vermiculatum. 


ural objects, animate or inanimate; and (4) pavi- 
mentum scalpturatum, on which designs were pro- 
duced by engraving or inlaying. Another kind 
of flooring (pavimentum testacewm) was made of 
broken pieces of pottery (testae). 


Pavor. See PALLOR. 

Pax. See IRENE. 

Pax Iulia or Pax Augusta. Now Beja; a Ro- 
mau colony in Lusitania (Pliny, H. N. iv. 117). 

Paxi. The name of two small islands, now Paxo 


and Antipaxo, between Corcyra and Leucas, on the 
western coast of Greece. 


Pearls. See GEMMA. 
Peck. See Mopivus. 


Pecten (xreis), A comb for the hair made of 
boxwood (Mart. xiv. 25) or ivory. A comb with 
large teeth was called rarus pecten. For an 
illustration of an ancient comb, see the article 
DENS. 

Pectoralé. 
Lorca. 

Peculatus. The Roman term for misappropria- 
tion of public property, whether by officials (e. g. 
in the delivery of booty) or by private persons. 
Such offences, which seldom occurred in the more 
ancient times of the Republic, were then judged 
by the national tribunal. In later times they 
must have become more frequent, since various 
laws were issued against them, and a special court 
of justice (see QUAESTIO) was appointed to try 
them. Besides the payment of compensation, the 
condemned person suffered disgrace and banish- 
ment (interdictio aquae et ignis, see EXSILIUM), and, 
in the time of the Empire, transportation. See 
DEPORTATIO. 


Peculium. The Romans considered the master 
of the house (pater familias) the lawful owner of 
all the earnings of the members of the family under 
his control, whether bond or free. (See Faminia; 
Servus.) Whatever sum of money he gave to a 
grown-up son or to a slave for his own use was 
called the peculium of the latter. This gift could 
be revoked at pleasure, and could not be disposed 
of by will. Augustus first granted this right to 
soldiers, in the case of property won in war (pecu- 
lium castrense, ef. Juy. xvi. fin.), and Constantine 
extended it to that gained in a civil office (pecu- 
lium quasi castrense). See SERyvs. 


The front plate of a cuirass. See 


Pecunia. See As; NuMISMATICS; PONDERA. 
Pecuniae Repetundae. 
Pedalium (1Indadiov ). (1) A promontory of 

Caria, called also ARTEMISIUM. (2) A promontory 

on the eastern coast of Cyprus. 


Pedaneus Iudex. See IuDEx. 


See REPETUNDAR. 


PEDARII 


Pedarii. Those members of the Roman Senate 
who had occupied no office of State, and hence 
took a lower rank. They might share in the 
voting, but did uot enjoy the right of expressing 
individual opinions. See SENATUs. 


Ped&sa (ra IIndaca). A very ancient city of 
Caria, originally a chief abode of the Leleges. The 
district about it was called PEepAsis. 


Pedasus (IIjdacos). A town of Mysia, on the 
Satniois, mentioned several times by Homer. 


Pediaeus (Iled:aios ). 
Salamis. 


A river of Cyprus, near 


Pedianus, ASconius. See ASCONIUS. 


Pedica (rédy). (1) A trap or snare for animals 
(Verg. Georg. i. 307). (2) A fetter for men (Plaut. 
Poen. iii. 1, 11). 


Pedieis. See SOLON. 


Pedigree. See IMAGINES; STEMMA. 


Pediséqui. Slaves whose duty it was to fol- 
low their master on foot. The slave who preced- 
ed him was called anteambulo. A similar class of 
female slaves had the name pedisequae (Cic. Ad Att. 
ii. 16; Plaut. Asin. i. 3, 31). 


Pedius. (1) Quintus, the great-nephew of the 
dictator C. Iulius Caesar, being the grandson of 
Iulia, Caesar’s eldest sister. He served under 
Caesar in Gaul as his legatus, B.c. 57. In 55 he 
was a candidate for the curule aedileship with Cn. 
Plancius and others, but he lost his election. In 
the Civil War he fought on Caesar’s side. He was 
praetor in 48, and in that year he defeated and 
slew Milo in the neighbourhood of Thurii. In 45 
he served against the Pompeian party in Spain. In 
Caesar’s will Pedius was named as one of his heirs 
along with his two other great-nephews, C. Octa- 
vius and L. Pinarius, Octavius obtaining three 
fourths of the property, and the remaining one 
fourth being divided between Pinarius and Pe- 
dius: the latter resigned his share of the inheri- 
tance to Octavius. After the fall of the consuls, 
Hirtius and Pansa, at the battle of Mutina in 
April, 43, Octavius marched upon Rome at the 
head of ap army, and in the month of August he 
was elected consul along with Pedius. The latter 
forthwith proposed a law, known by the name of 
the Lex Pedia, by which all the murderers of Iulius 
Caesar were punished with aquae et ignis inter- 


dictio. Pedius was left in charge of the city 
while Octavius marched into the north of 
Italy. He died towards the end of the year 


shortly after the news of the proscription had 
reached Rome. (2) SEXTUS, a Roman jurist, liv- 
ing just before the reign of Hadrian in the second 
century A.D. His works and opinions are fre- 
quently cited by the later writers, such as Paulus 
and Ulpian. 

Pednelissus (Iedyvn\ioods). 
rior of Pisidia. 

Pedo, ALBINOVANUS. 


Pedum. An ancient town of Latium, on the 
Via Labicana, which fell into decay at an early 
period. 

i é k. It is 

Pedum (kopivn). A shepherd’s crook, 
the usual attribute of Thalia as the Muse of Pas- 


A city in the inte- 


See ALBINOVANUS. 
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toral Poetry, and is sometimes ascribed to Pan 
(Verg. Eel. v. 88). 


Roman Shepherdess with Pedum, (Antich. W Excolano, 


iii. tav. 53.) 
Pegae. See PAGAE. 
Pegasides (IInyacides). The Muses. See Pr. 
GASIS. 


Pegasis (IInyacis). A name applied to the 
fountain Hippocrené (the fons caballinus of Per- 
sius), as having been made by the hoof of Pegasus. 
From this fountain the Muses got their name Pe- 
gasides. See HIPPOCRENE; PEGASUS. 


Pegasus (IIjyacos). The celebrated winged 
horse, whose origin is thus related: When Perseus 
struck off the head of Medusa, with whom Posei- 
don had had intercourse in the form of a horse or 
a bird, there sprang from her Chrysaor and the 
horse Pegasus. The latter received this name be- 
cause he was believed to have made his appear- 
ance near the sources (mnyai) of Oceanus. He 
ascended to the seats of the immortals, and after- 
wards lived in the palace of Zeus, for whom he 
carried thunder and lightning. According to this 
view, which is apparently the most ancient, Pega- 
sus was the thundering horse of Zeus; but later 
writers describe him as the horse of Eos, and place 
him among the stars. Pegasus also acts a promi- 
nent part in the combat of Bellerophon against 
the Chimaera. In order to kill the Chimaera, it 
was necessary for Bellerophon to obtain possession 
of Pegasus, For this purpose the soothsayer Poly- 
idus at Corinth advised him to spend a night in 
the temple of Athené. As Bellerophon was asleep 
in the temple, the goddess appeared to him in a 
dream commanding him to sacrifice to Poseidon, 
and gave him a golden bridle. When be awoke 
he found the bridle, offered the sacrifice, and 
caught Pegasus while he was drinking at the well 
Pirené. According to some, Athené herself tamed 
and bridled Pegasus, and surrendered him to Bel- 
lerophon. After he had conquered the Chimaera 
he endeavoured to rise up to heaven upon his 
winged horse, but fell down upon the earth. (See 
BELLEROPHON.) Pegasus was also regarded as the 
horse of the Muses, and in this connection is more 
celebrated in modern times than in antiquity; for 


“with the ancients he had no connection with the 
| Muses, except producing with his hoof the inspir- 


ing fountain Hippocrené, 

The story about this fountain runs as follows: 
When the nine Muses engaged in a contest with 
the nine daughters of Pierus on Mount Helicon, all 
became darkness when the daughters of Pierus 
began to sing; whereas, during the song of the 


PEGASUS 


Muses; heaven, the sea, and all the rivers stood still 
to listen, and Helicon rose heavenward with de- 
light, until Pegasus, on the advice of Poseidon, 
stopped its ascent by kicking it with his hoof. 
From this kick there arose Hippocrené, the inspir- 
ing well of the Muses, on Mount Helicon, which, 
for this reason, Persius calls fons caballinus. Oth- 
ers, again, relate that Pegasus caused the well to 
gush forth because he was thirsty. Pegasus is 


often seen represented in ancient works of art | 


with Athené and Bellerophon. 

Pegasus. A Roman jurist, one of the followers 
or pupils of Proculus, and praefectus wrbi under 
Domitian (Juv. iv. 76). 

Pegma (ajypa). (1) Planks joined to make 
shelves—e. g. in the atrium of a house for the 
imagines or for book-shelves (Auson. Wpigr. 26, 10 ; 
Cie. Ad. Att. iv. 8). (2),A, wooden structure of 
several stages (four are sometimes mentioned ) 
which could be raised or lowered by weights and 
pulleys (Sen. Epist. 89). The pegmata were used 
in the’ Roman amphitheatres and spectaculas in 
various ways ; for effecting sudden transformation, 
like the double stage of the old Madison Square 
Theatre in New York City ; and sometimes for let- 
ting off fireworks (Vopise. Carin. 15). 

Pegmares. Gladiators introduced by means of 
a pegma (Suet. Calig. 26). 

Peiraeicus. See PIRAKICUS. 

Peiso Lacus. See PrLso Lacus. 

Peitho (Iev8o). See Prrno. 

Pelagius. Probably a native of Britain, who 


was celebrated as the propagator of those hereti- | 


cal opinions which have derived their name from 
him, and which were opposed with great energy 
by his contemporaries Augustine and Jerome, He 


first appears in history about the beginning of the | 


fifth century A.D., when we find him residing at 
Rome. In the year 409 or 410, when Alaric was 


threatening Rome, Pelagius, accompanied by his | 


disciple and ardent admirer Caelestius, passed 


over to Sicily, from thence proceeded to Africa, | 


and leaving Caelestius at Carthage, sailed for Pal- 
estine. 
him, for upon his arrival he was received with 
great warmth by St. Jerome and many other dis- 
tinguished fathers of the Church. Soon after- 
wards the opinions of Pelagius were denounced 
as heretical; and in a.p. 417 Pelagins and Cae- 
lestus were anathematized by Pope Innocentius. 
Their doctrines included a denial of the tenet of 
original sin; a belief in the possibility of a sinless 
life on earth; and a rejection of the teaching of 
the Church with regard to grace. Pelagius also 
believed in the freedom of the human will. The 
date and circumstances of his death are not known. 
A very few only of the numerous treatises of Pela- 
gius have descended to us. They are printed with 
the works of St. Jerome. 


1840); Jacobi (1842); Worter (1866); and Klasen 
(1882), 
_ Pelagonia (IIeAayovia). (1) A district and city 
in Macedonia, inhabited by the Pelagones, and 
situated south of Paeonia, upon the Erigon. (2) 
A district in Thessaly, situated west of Olympus, 
‘and belonging to Perrhaebia. 

Pelanor (ré\avop). A Spartan coin of iron of 
about twenty Troy ounces in weight (Plut. Apo- 


The fame of his sanctity had preceded | 


There are special mono- | 
graphs on Pelagius by Wiggers (Eng. tr. Andover, | 
|nensis between the sources of the Durius and the 
| Tberus (Ptol. ii. 6, 54). 
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| Italians. 


| 


| the Indo-European migration. 


PELEUS 


phtheg. Lacon. p. 903); and worth four chalet or 
half an Attic obol (i. e. from two to four cents). , 


Pelasgi (IleAacyoi). A name given to the ear- 
liest (prehistoric) inhabitants of Greece. In Ho- 
mer the name applied now to a people in Asia Mi- 
nor dwelling near Ilium (Jl. ii. 840), and now to 
people inhabiting various parts of Greece. Thus, 
Argos is called Pelasgian (id ii. 681), and the god 
worshipped at Dodona is the “ Pelasgian” Zeus 
(id. xvi. 233). Pelasgians are also spoken of as 
dwelling in Crete ( Odyss. xix. 177). Herodotus 
tells us that the earliest name that Greece bore 
was IleAacyia, and ascribes a Pelasgic origin to 
some of the Greek peoples, as the Arcadians, Athe- 
nians, Aeolians, ete. (cf. Herod. i. 1463; vii. 94, 95; 
viii. 44). He draws a definite distinction between 
the Pelasgi and the Hellenes proper, as being dif- 
ferent in both race and language (i. 56,58). Thu- 
cydides agrees with Herodotus, aud goes a step 


| further in identifying them with the Tyrrheni. 
'He also mentions them as found in the island 


of Lemnos, on which see the article ETRURIA, 
p. 625. 

Modern scholars, in general, regard the Pelasgi 
as a prehistoric people, probably non-Aryan in their 
racial affinities, and possibly to be identified with 
the same branch as the Etruscans, who came to 
Greece from Asia at a period earlier than that of 
Still others use 
the name as designating the Indo-Europeans be 
fore the time of their separation into Greeks and 
To them are usually ascribed certain 
religious cults, which are in their origin non-Hel- 
lenic, such as that of the Cabeiri (q. v.) and of Zeus 
at Dodona; and also the architectural remains 
popularly called Cyclopean. The ancient author- 


j ities on the subject of the Pelasgi are collected 


by Bruck in his monograph Quae Veteres de Pelas- 
gis Tradiderunt (1884). See also Eissner, Die Alten 
Pelasger (Leipzig, 1825); Hesselmeyer, Die Pelasger- 
frage; Flor, Zur Geschichte der Pelasger (1859); and 
the articles CycLOPES; HELLAS: INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES ; MYCENAR, 
Pelasgia (IleAacyia). 


Pelasgiotis (IleXawyi@7is). A district in Thes- 
saly, between Hestiaeotis and Magnesia. See 
THESSALIA. 

Pelasgus (IléAacyos). 


See PELASGI. 


The mythical ancestor 


| of the Pelasgi, by some regarded as sprung from 


the earth, but by others deseribed as the son of 
Zeus (Pausan. ii. 14, 3; Apollod. ii. 1, 1); or of 
Phoroneus (Pausan. i. 14, 2), or of Poseidon and 
Larissa (Dionys. i. 17). See PELASGI. 

Pelatae (reAdra). Free labourers working for 
hire like the 6jres. The word is used by some of 
the later Greek writers to describe the Roman 
clientes, who had, however, a very different posi- 


tion. See CLIENTEs. 
Peleiades. Priestesses at Dodona (q. v.). 
Pelendénes. A people in Hispania Tarraco- 


_Pelethronium (IeAc@porioy). A mountainous 
district in Thessaly, part of Mount Pelion, where 
the Lapithae dwelt (Verg. Georg. iii, 115). 


Peleus (IInAevs). A king of Thessaly, son of ' 
Aeacus, monarch of Aegina, and the nymph En- 
deis, the daughter of Chiron. Having been ac- 


PELIADES 


cessory, along with Telamon, to the death of their 
brother Phocus, he was banished from his native 
island, but found an asylum at the court of Eury- 
tus, son of Actor, king of Phthia in Thessaly. He 
married Antigoné, the daughter of Eurytus, and 
received with her, as a marriage portion, the third 
part of the kingdom. Peleus was present with 
Eurytus at the chase of the Calydonian boar; but 
having unfortunately killed his father-in-law with 
the javelin which he had hurled against the ani- 
wal, he was again doomed to be a wanderer. His 
second benefactor was Acastus, king of Iolcos; 
but here again he was involved in trouble through 
a false charge brought against him by Astydamia, 
or, as Horace calls her, Hippolyte, the queen of 
Acastus. (See Acastus.) To reward the virtue 
of Peleus, as fully shown by his. resisting the 
blandishments of Astydamia, the gods resolved to 
give him a goddess in marriage. The spouse se- 
lected for him was the sea-nymph Thetis, who had 
been wooed by Zeus himself and his brother Po- 
seidon; but Themis having declared that her child 
would be greater than his sire, the gods withdrew 
(Pind. Jsth. viii. 58 foll.). Others say that she was 
courted by Zeus alone till he was informed by 
Prometheus that, if he had a son by her, that son 
would dethrone him. Others, again, maintain 
that Thetis, who was reared by Heré, would not 
assent to the wishes of Zeus, and that the god, in 
his anger, condemned her to espouse a mortal; 
or that Heré herself selected Peleus for her 
spouse (//. xxiv. 59). Chiron, being made aware 
of the will of the gods, advised Peleus to as- 
pire to the favour of the nymph of the sea, and in- 
strueted him how to win her. He therefore lay 
in wait, and seized and held her fast, though she 
changed herself into every variety of form, becom- 
ing fire, water, a serpent, and a lioness. The wed- 
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PELLENE 


had married their mother, they seized the throne 
of Iolcus, to the exclusion of Aeson, the son of 
Cretheus and Tyro. Pelias soon afterwards ex- 
pelled his own brother Neleus, and thus became 
sole ruler of Ioleus. After Pelias had long reigned 
over Toleus, Iason, the son of Aeson, came to Ioleus 
and claimed the kingdom as his right. In order 
to get rid of him, Pelias sent him to Colchis to 
fetch the golden fleece. Hence arose the cele- 
brated expedition of the Argonauts. After the 
return of Iason, Pelias was cut to pieces and boiled 
by his own daughters (the Peliades), who had been 
told by Medea that in this manner they might re- 
store their father to vigour and youth. His son 
Acastus held funeral games in bis honour at Iolcus, 
and expelled Iason and Medea from the country. 
(See ARGONAUTAE; IASON; MEDEA.) The names 
of several of the daughters of Pelias are four, the 
best known of which is that of Alcestis (q. v.). 

Pelides (IInAeidns). ‘Son of Peleus,” a patro- 
nymic which usually designates Achilles, but some- 
times the son of Achilles, Neoptolemus. 


Peligni or Paeligni. A brave and warlike peo- 
ple, of Sabine origin, in Central Italy, bounded by 
the Marsi, the Marrucini, the Samnites, and the 
Frentani. They took an active part in the Social 
War (B.C. 90-89), and their chief town, Corfinium, 
was destined by the allies to be the new capital 
of Italy in place of Rome. See ITa.ia. 


Pelinaeus Mons (r0 IeAwaioy dpos). 
est mountain in Chios, near the city of Chios. 
had a celebrated temple of Zeus. 


Pelinna (IMeAiva) and Pelinnaeum (LeAwvaiov). 
A town of Hestiaeotis in Thessaly (Livy, xxxvi. 
10, 14). E oe 

Pelion (rd TnAvoy dpos), more rarely Pelios (IIy- 
duos). A lofty range of mountains in Thessaly, in 


The high- 
It 


ding was solemnized on Mount Pelion; the gods/the district of Magnesia, situated between the 
all honoured it with their presence, and bestowed | ja;¢ Boebeis and the Pagasaean Gulf. “Its sides 


armour on the bridegroom. Chiron gave him the 
famous ashen spear afterwards wielded by his son; 
and Poseidon bestowed on him the immortal Harpy- 
born steeds Balius and Xanthus. The offspring 
of this union was the celebrated Achilles.  <Ac- 
cording to one account, Peleus was deserted by 
his goddess-wife for not allowing her to cast the 
infant Achilles into a caldron of boiling water, to 
try if he were mortal. (See ACHILLEs.) This, 
however, is a post-Homeric fiction, since Homer 
represents Peleus and Thetis as dwelling together 
all the lifetime of their sou. Of Peleus it is far- 
ther related that be survived his son and even 
grandson (Od. xi. 493), and died in misery in the 
island of Cos. It was at the wedding of Peleus 
and Thetis that the goddess of Discord threw the 
apple of gold into the middle of the assembled 
deities, with which was connected so much mis- 
fortune for both the Trojans and the Greeks. See 
HELENE ; PARIS. 

Peliades (Ile\iades). 
(q. V-). 

Pelias (IleNias). A son of Poseidon and Tyro, 
a daughter of Salmoneus. Poseidon once visited 
Tyro in the form of the river-god Enipeus, with 
whom she was in love, and she became by him the 
mother of Pelias and Nelens. To conceal her 
shame, their mother exposed the two boys, but 
they were found and reared by some countrymen. 
They subsequently learned their parentage; and 
after the death of Cretheus, king of Ioleus, who 


The daughters of Pelias 


were covered with wood, and on its summit was a 
temple of Zeus Actaens., Mount Pelion was cele- 
brated in mythology. Near its summit was the 
cave of the Centaur Chiron. The Giants, in their 
war with the gods, are said to have attempted to 
heap Ossa and Olympus on Pelion, or Pelion and 
Ossa on Olympus, in order to scale heaven. (See 
GIGANTES.) On Pelion the timber was felled with 
which the ship Argo was bnilt. See ARGONAU- 
TAE. 

Pella (IléA\a). (1) An ancient town in Mace- 
donia, in the district Bottiaea, situated upon a 
lake formed by the river Lydias. Philip the Great 
made it his residence and the capital of the Mace- 
donian monarchy. It was the birthplace of Alex- 
ander the Great. Hence the poets give the surname 
of Pellaea to Alexandria in Egypt, because it was 
founded by Alexander the Great, and also use the 
adjective in a general sense as equivalent to Egyp- 
tian. See Maceponia. (2) A city of Palestine, 
east of the Jordan, in Peraea. It was the place 
of refuge of the Christians who fled from Jeru- 
salem before its capture by the Romans. (3) A 
city of Syria on the Orontes, afterwards called 
Apamea (q.v.). (4) A city of Phrygia. See PELTAE. 

Pellana. See PELLENE (2). 

Pelléné (MeAAnvn). (1) The most: easterly of 
the twelve cities of Achaia, near the frontiers of 
Sicyonia, and situated on a hill sixty stadia from 
the city. The inhabitants of the peninsula of Pal- 
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lené, in Macedonia, professed to be descended from 
the Pellenaeans in Achaia, who were shipwrecked 
on the Macedonian coast on their return from Troy. 
(2) Often called PELLANA, a town in Lucania on 
the Eurotas, northwest of Sparta. 


Pellex or Paelex (mad\akn). A mistress kept 
by a married man. See CONCUBINA, p. 399. 


Pellis. A skin. 
VESTIS. 

Pelluvia (roSavurrjp). A basin for washing the 
feet, and hence opposed in meaning to malluvia 
(q. V-)- 

Pelopia. See AEGISTHUS; THYESTES. 


Pelopidae. See PELOPs. 


Pelopidas (IleAoridas). A Theban general and 
statesman, son of Hippoclus. He was descended 
from a noble family, and inherited a large estate, 
of which he made a liberal ase. He lived always 
in the closest friendship with Epaminondas, to 
whose simple frugality, as he could not persuade 
him to share his riches, he is said to have con- 
formed his own mode of life. He took a leading 
part in expelling the Spartans from Thebes, B.c. 
379; and from this time until his death there was 
not a year in which he was not intrusted with 
some important command. In 371 he was one of 
the Theban commanders at the battle of Leuctra, 
so fatal to the Lacedaemonians, and joined Epami- 
nondas in urging the expediency of immediate ac- 
tion. In 369 he was also one of the generals in the 
first invasion of the Peloponnesus by the Thebans. 
(See EPAMINONDAS.) In 368 Pelopidas was sent 
again into Thessaly, on two separate occasions, in 
consequence of complaints against Alexander of 
Pherae. On his first expedition Alexander of 
Pherae sought safety in flight, and Pelopidas ad- 
vanced into Macedonia to arbitrate between Alex- 
ander II. and Ptolemy of Alorus. Among the 
hostages whom he took with him from Macedonia 
was the famous Philip, the father of Alexander 
the Great. On his second visit to Thessaly, Pelop- 
idas went simply as an ambassador, not expecting 
any opposition, and unprovided with a military 
force. He was seized by Alexander of Pherae, and 
was kept in confinement at Pherae till his libera- 
tion in 367 by a Theban force under Epaminondas. 
In the same year in which he was released he was 
sent as ambassador to Susa to counteract the Lace- 
daemonian and Athenian negotiations at the Per- 
sian court. In 364 the Thessalian towns again 
applied to Thebes for protection against Alexan- 
der, and Pelopidas was appointed to aid them. 
His forces, however, were dismayed by an eclipse 
of the sun (June 13), and, therefore, leaving them 
behind, he took with him into Thessaly only three 
hundred horse. On his arrival at Pharsalus he 
collected a force which he deemed sufficient, and 
marched against Alexander, treating lightly the 
great disparity of numbers, and remarking that it 
was better as it was, since there would be more 
for him to conquer. At Cynoscephalae a battle 
ensued, in which Pelopidas drove the enemy from 
their ground, but he himself was slain as, burning 
with resentment, he pressed rashly forward to at- 
tack Alexander in person. The Thebans and Thes- 
salians made great lamentations for his death, and 
the latter, having earnestly requested leave to 
bury him, celebrated his funeral with extraordi- 
nary splendour. 


For skins as clothing, see 
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Peloponnesian War. A name given to the 
great contest between Athens and her allies on 
the one side, and the Peloponnesian confederacy, 
headed by Sparta, on the other, which lasted from 
B.C. 431 to 404. The war, which is one of the most 
memorable and epoch-making in the history of 
Europe, was a consequence of the jealousy with 
which Sparta and Athens regarded each other, as 
States each of which was aiming at supremacy in 
Greece, as the heads respectively of the Dorian and 
Ionian races, and as patrons of the two opposite 
forms of civil government, oligarchy and democ- 
racy. The war was eagerly desired by a strong 
party in each of those States, but it was necessary 
to find an occasion for commencing hostilities, 
especially as a truce for thirty years had been con- 
cluded between Athens and Sparta in the year B.c. 
445. Such an occasion was presented by the affairs 
of Corcyra and Potidaea. In a quarrel, which soon 
became a war, between Corinth and Corcyra, re- 
specting Epidamnus, a colony of the latter State 
(B.c. 436), the Corcyreans applied to Athens for 
assistance. Their request was granted, as far as 
the conclusion of a defensive alliance between 
Athens and Coreyra, and an Athenian fleet was 
sent to their aid, which, however, soon engaged in 
active hostilities against the Corinthians. Poti- 
daea, on the isthmus of Pallené, was a Corinthian 
colony, and, even after its subjection to Athens, 
continued to receive every year from Corinth cer- 
tain functionaries or officers (€mdnptovpyoi). The 
Athenians, suspecting that the Potidaeans were 


}inelined to join in a revolt, to which Perdiceas, 


king of Macedon, was instigating the towns of 
Chalcidicé, required them to dismiss the Corin- 
thian functionaries, and to give other pledges of 
their fidelity. The Potidaeans refused, and, with 
most of the other Chalcidian towns, revolted from 
Athens and received aid from Corinth. The Athe- 
nians sent an expedition against them, and, after 
defeating them in battle, laid siege to Potidaea 
(B.C. 432). The Corinthians now obtained a meet- 
ing of the Peloponnesian confederacy at Sparta, in 
which they complained of the conduct of Athens 
with regard to Corcyra and Potidaea. After others 
of the allies had brought their charges against 
Athens, and after some of the Athenian envoys, 
who happened to be in the city, had defended the 
conduct of their State, the Spartans first, and 
afterwards all the allies, decided that Athens had 
broken the truce, and they resolved upon imme- 
diate war; King Archidamus alone recommended 
some delay. 

In the interval necessary for preparation, an 
attempt was made to throw the blame of com- 
mencing hostilities upon the Athenians by sending 
three several embassies to Athens with demands 
of such a nature as could not be accepted. In 
the assembly which was held at Athens to give 
a final answer to these demands, Pericles, who was 
now at the height of his power, urged the people 
to engage in the war, and laid down a plan for the 
conduet of it. He advised the people to bring all 
their movable property from the country into the 
city, to abandon Attica to the ravages of the enemy, 
and not to suffer themselves to be provoked to give 
them battle with inferior numbers, but to expend 
all their strength upon their navy, which might 
be employed in carrying the war into the enemy’s 
territory, and in collecting supplies from subject 
States; and further, not to attempt any new con- 
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quest while the war lasted. His advice was adopt- 
ed, and the Spartan envoys were sent home with a 
refusal of their demands, but with an offer to refer 
the matters in difference to an impartial tribunal, 
an offer which the Lacedaemonians had no inten- 
tion of accepting. After this the usual peaceful 
intercourse between the rival States was discon- 
tinued. Thucydides (ii. 1) dates the beginning of 
the war from the early spring of the year B.c. 431, 
the fifteenth of the thirty years’ truce, when a 
party of Thebans made an attempt, which at first 
succeeded, but was ultimately defeated, to surprise 
Plataea. 

The truce being thus openly broken, both parties 
addressed themselves to the war. The Pelopon- 
nesian confederacy included all the States of 
Peloponnesus except Achaia (which joined them 
afterwards) and Argos, and without the Pelopon- 
nesus, Megaris, Phocis, Locris, Boeotia, the island 
of Leucas, and the cities of Ambracia and Anacto- 
rium. The allies of the Athenians were Chios and 
Lesbos, besides Samos and the other islands of 
the Aegaean which had been reduced to subjection 
(Thera and Melos, which were still independent, 
remained neutral), Plataea, the Messenian colony 
in Naupactus, the majority of the Acarnanians, 
Coreyra, Zacynthus, and the Greek colonies in 
Asia Minor, in Thrace and Macedonia, and on the 
Hellespont. The resources of Sparta lay chiefly 
in her land forces, which, however, consisted of 
contingents from the allies, whose period of ser- 
vice was limited; the Spartans were also deficient 
in money. The Athenian strength lay in the 
fleet, which was manned chiefly by foreign sail- 
ors, whom the wealth collected from the allies en- 
abled them to pay. Thucydides informs us that 
the cause of the Lacedaemonians was the more 
popular, as they professed to be deliverers of 
Greece, while the Athenians were fighting in de- 
fence of a dominion which had become odious 


through their tyranny, and to which the States) 


which yet retained their independence feared to 
be brought into subjection. 

In the summer of the year B.c. 431 the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded Attica under the command of 
Archidamus, king of Sparta. Their progress was 
slow, as Archidamus appears to have been still 
anxious to try what could be done by intimidating 
the Athenians before proceeding to extremities. 
Yet their presence was found to be a greater 
calamity than the people had anticipated; and 
when Archidamus made his appearance at Achar- 
nae, they began loudly to demand to be led out to 
battle. Pericles firmly adhered to his plan of de- 
fence, and the Peloponnesians returned home, Be- 
fore their departure the Athenians had sent out a 
fleet of a hundred sail, which was joined by fifty 
Coreyrean ships, to waste the coasts of Pelopon- 
nesus; and towards the autumn Pericles led the 
whole disposable force of the city into Megaris, 
which he laid waste. In the same summer the 
Athenians expelled the inhabitants of Aegina from 
their island, which they colonized with Athenian 
settlers. In the winter there was a public funeral 
at Athens for those who had fallen in the war, and 
Pericles pronounced over them an oration, the 
substance of which is preserved by Thucydides 
(ii. 35-46). In the following summer (B.C. 430) the 
Peloponnesians again invaded Attica under Archi- 
damus, who now entirely laid aside the forbear- 
ance which he had shown the year before, and left 
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scarcely a corner of the land unravaged. This 
invasion lasted forty days. In the meantime, a 
grievous pestilence broke out in Athens, and raged 
with the more virulence on account of the crowded 
state ofthe city. Of this terrible visitation Thucyd- 
ides, who was himself a sufferer, has left a minute 
and apparently faithful description (ii. 46 foll.). 
The murmurs of the people against Pericles were 
renewed, and he was compelled to call an assembly 
to defend his policy. He succeeded so far as to 
prevent any overtures for peace being made to the 
Lacedaemonians, but he himself was fined, though 
immediately afterwards he was reélected general. 
While the Peloponnesians were in Attica, Pericles 
led a fleet to ravage the coasts of Peloponnesus. 
In the winter of this year Potidaea surrendered to 
the Athenians on favourable terms (Thue. ii. 70). 
The next year (B.C. 429), instead of invading Attica, 
the Peloponnesians laid siege to Plataea. The 
brave resistance of the inhabitants forced their 
enemies to convert the siege into a blockade. In 
the same summer, an invasion of Acarnania by the 
Ambracians and a body of Peloponnesian troops 
was repulsed; and a large Peloponnesian fleet, 
which was to have joined in the attack on Acar- 
nania, was twice defeated by Phormion in the 
mouth of the Corinthian Gulf. An expedition sent 
by the Athenians against the revolted Chalcidian 
towns was defeated with great loss. 

In the preceding year (B.c. 430) the Athenians 
had concluded an alliance with Sitalces, king of 
the Odrysae in Thrace, and Perdiccas, king of 
Macedon, on which occasion Sitalces had promised 
to aid the Athenians to subdue their revolted sub- 
jects in Chalcidicé. He now collected an army of 
150,000 men, with which he first invaded Mace- 
donia, to revenge the breach of certain promises 
which Perdiccas had made to him the year before, 
and afterwards laid waste the territory of the 
Chalcidians and Bottiaeans, but he did not at- 
tempt to reduce any of the Greek cities. About 
the middle of this year Pericles died. The inva- 
sion of Attica was repeated in the next summer 
(B.C. 428), and immediately afterwards all Lesbos 
except Methymné revolted from the Athenians, 
who laid siege to Mitylené. The Mitylenaeans 
begged aid trom Sparta, which was promised, and 
they were admitted into the Spartan alliance. In 
the same winter a body of Plataeans, amounting 
to 220, made their escape from the besieged city 
in the night, and took refuge in Athens. In the 
summer of B.C. 427 the Peloponnesians again in- 
vaded Attica, while they sent a fleet of forty-two 
galleys, under Alcidas, to the relief of Mitylené. 
Before the fleet arrived Mitylené had surrendered, 
and Alcidas, after a little delay, sailed home. In 
an assembly which was held at Athens to decide 
on the fate of the Mitylenaeans, it was resolved, 
at the instigation of Cleon, that all the adult citi- 


|zens should be put to death, and the women and 


children made slaves; but this barbarous decree 
was repealed the next day. The land of the Les- 
bians (except Methymné) was seized and divided 
among Athenian citizens, to whom the inhabitants 
paid a rent for the occupation of their former prop- 
erty. In the same summer the Plataeans surren- 
dered; they were massacred, and their city was 
given up to the Thebans, who razed it to the 
ground. In the year B.C. 426 the Lacedaemonians 
were deterred from invading Attica by earth- 
quakes. An expedition against Aetolia, under the 
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Athenian general Demosthenes, completely failed ; j 


but afterwards Demosthenes and the Acarnanians 
routed the Ambracians, who nearly all perished. 
In the winter (B.C. 426-425) the Athenians purified 
the island of Delos, as an acknowledgment to 
Apollo for the cessation of the plague. 

At the beginning of the summer of B.C, 425 the 
Peloponnesians invaded Attica for the fifth time. 
At the same time the Athenians, who bad long 
directed their thoughts towards Sicily, sent a fleet 
to aid the Leontini in a war with Syracuse. De- 
mosthenes accompanied this fleet, in order to act, 
as occasion might offer, on the coast of Pelopon- 
nesus. He fortified Pylus on the coast of Messenia, 
the northern headland of the modern Bay of Nava- 
rino. In the course of the operations which were 
undertaken to dislodge him, a body of Lacedaemo- 
nians, including several noble Spartans, got block- 
aded in the island of Sphacteria, at the mouth of 
the bay, and were ultimately taken prisoners by 
Cleon and Demosthenes. Pylus was garrisoned 
by a colony of Messenians, in order to annoy the 
Spartans. After this event the Athenians engaged 
in vigorous offensive operations, of which the most 
important was the capture of the island of Cythera 
by Nicias early in B.c. 424. This summer, howev- 
er, the Athenians suffered some reverses in Boeotia, 
where they lost the battle of Delium, and on the 
coasts of Macedonia and Thrace, where Brasidas, 
among other exploits, took Amphipolis. The Athe- 
nian expedition to Sicily was abandoned, after some 
operations of no great importance, in consequence 
of a general pacitication of the island, which was 
effected through the influence of Hermocrates, a 
citizen of Syracuse. In the year B.c. 423 a year’s 
truce was concluded between Sparta and Athens, 
with a view to a lasting peace. Hostilities were 
renewed in B.C, 422, and Cleon was sent to cope 
with Brasidas, who had continued his operations 
even durivg the truce. A battle was fought be- 
tween these generals at Amphipolis, in which the 
defeat of the Athenians was amply compensated 
by the double deliverance which they experienced 
in the death both of Cleon and Brasidas. In the 
following year (B.C. 421) Nicias succeeded in nego- 
tiating a peace with Sparta for fifty years, the 
terms of which were a mutual restitution of con- 
quests made during the war and the release of the 
prisoners taken at Sphacteria. This treaty was 
ratified by all the allies of Sparta except the Boeo- 
tians, Corinthians, Eleans, and Megarians. This 
peace never rested on any firm basis. It was no 
sooner concluded than it was discovered that 
Sparta had not the power to fulfil her promises, 
and Athens insisted on their performance. The 
jealousy of the other States was excited by a treaty 
of alliance which was concluded between Sparta 
and Athens immediately after the peace, and in- 
trigues ‘were commenced for the formation of a 
new confederacy, with Argos at the head. An at- 
tempt was made to draw Sparta into alliance with 
Argos, but it failed. A similar overture subse- 
quently made to Athens met with better success, 
chiefly through an artifice of Alcibiades, who was 
at the head of a large party hostile to the peace, 
and the Athenians concluded a treaty offensive 
and defensive with Argos, Elis, and Manutinea for 
one hundred years (B.c. 420). In the year B.c, 418 
the Argive confederacy was broken up by their 
defeat at the battle of Mantinea, and a peace, and 
‘soon after an alliance, was made between Sparta 
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and Argos. In the year B.c. 416 an expedition was 
undertaken by the Athenians against Melos, which 
had hitherto remained neutral. The Melians sur- 
rendered at discretion; all the males whovhad at- 
tained manhood were put to death; the women 
and children were made slaves; and subsequently 
five hundred Athenian colonists were sent to oc~ 
cupy the island (Thue. v. 116). 

The fifty years’ peace was not considered at an 
end, though its terms had been broken on both 
sides, till the year B.c. 415, when the Athenians 


undertook their daring and tragic expedition to- 


Sicily. (See SyRacusAE.) Sicily proved a rock 
against which their resources and efforts were 
fruitlessly expended. And Sparta, which furnish- 
ed but a commander and a handful of men for the 
defence of Syracuse, soon beheld her antagonist 
reduced, by a series of unparalleled misfortunes, 
to a state of the utmost distress and weakness. 
The accustomed procrastination of the Spartans, 
aud the timid policy to which they ever adhered, 
alone preserved Athens in this critical moment, or 
at least retarded her downfall. Time was allowed 
for her citizens to recover from the panic and con- 
sternation occasioned by the news of the Sicilian 
disaster; and instead of viewing hostile fleets, 
as they had anticipated, ravaging their coasts and 


| blockading the Piraens, they were enabled still to 


dispute the empire of the sea and to preserve the 
most valuable of their dependencies. Alcibiades, 
whose exile had proved so injurious to his country, 
since it was to his counsels alone that the successes 
of her enemies are to be attributed, now interposed 
in her behalf, and by his intrigues prevented the 
Persian satrap, Tissaphernes, from placing at the 
disposal of the Spartan admiral that superiority 
of foree which must at once have terminated the 
war by the complete overthrow of the Athenian 
Republic (Thue. viii.). The temporary revolution 
which was effected at Athens by his contrivance 
also, and which placed the State at variance with 
the fleet and army stationed at Samos, afforded 
him another opportunity of rendering a real ser- 
vice to his country by moderating the violence 
and animosity of the latter. The victory of Cynos- 
sema and the subsequent successes of Alcibiades, 
now elected to the chief command of the forces of 
his country, once more restored Athens to the 
command of the sea, and, had she reposed that 
confidence in the talents of her generals which 
they deserved and her necessities required, the ef- 
forts of Sparta and the gold of Persia might have 
proved unavailing. But the second exile of Alcibi- 
ades, and, still more, the iniquitous sentence which 
condemned to death the generals who fought and 
conquered at Arginusae, sealed the fate of Athens; 
and the battle of Aegos Potamos at length termi- 
nated a contest which had been carried on, with 
scarcely any intermission, during a period of twen- 
ty-seven years, with a spirit and animosity unpat- 
alleled in the annals of warfare. Lysander now 
sailed to Athens, receiving as he went the submis- 
sion of the allies, and blockaded the city, which 
surrendered after a few months (B.C. 404) on terms 
dictated by Sparta, with a view of making Athens 
a useful ally by giving the ascendency in the State 
to the oligarchical party. 

The history of the Peloponnesian War was writ- 
ten by Thucydides, upon whose acenracy and im- 
partiality, as far as his narrative goes, we may 
place the fullest dependence. His history ende 
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abruptly in the year B.c. 411. For the rest of the 
war we have to follow Xenophon and Diodorus. 
The value of Xenophon’s history is impaired by 
his prejudice, and that of Diodorus by his careless- 
ness. 

Peloponnesus (IleAomdvynoos). Now the Mo- 
rea; the southern part of Greece, or the peninsu- 
la, which was connected with Hellas proper by the 
isthmus of Corinth. It is said to have derived its 
name—Peloponnesus, or the “ island of Pelops ”— 
from the mythical Pelops. (See PELops.) This 
name does not occur in Homer. In his time the 
peninsula was sometimes called Apia, from Apis, 
son of Phoroneus, king of Argos, and sometimes 
Argos, which names were given to it on account 
of Argos being the chief power in Peloponnesus 
at that period. On the east and south there are 
three great gulfs—the Argolic, Laconian, and Mes- 
senian. The ancients compared the shape of the 
country to the leaf of a plane-tree; and its mod- 
ern name, the Morea, which first occurs in the 
twelfth century of the Christian era, was given to 
it on account of its resemblance to a mulberry-leaf. 
Peloponnesus was divided into various provinces, 
all of which were bounded on one side by the sea, 
with the exception of Arcadia, which was in the cen- 
tre of the country. These provinces were Achaia 
in the north, Elis in the west, Messenia in the 
west and south, Laconia in the south and east, and 
Corinthia in the east and north. Au account of the 
geography of the peninsula is given under these 
names. The area of Pelopounesus is computed to 
be 7779 English square miles, and it probably con- 
tained a population of upwards of a million in the 
flourishing period of Greek history. 

The Peloponnesus was originally inhabited by 
Pelasgiaus. Subsequently the Achaeans, who be- 
longed to the Aeolic race, settled in the eastern 
and southern parts of the peninsula, in Argolis, 
Laconia, and Messenia; and the Jonians in the 
northern part, in Achaia; while the remains of 
the original inhabitants of the country, the Pelas- 
gians, collected chiefly in the central part, in Arca- 
dia. Eighty years after the Trojan War, accord- 


ing to mythical chronology, the Dorians, under the | 
conduct of the Heraclidae, invaded and conquered | 


Peloponnesus, aud established Doric States in Ar- 
golis, Laconia, and Messenia, whence they extend- 


ed their power over Corinth, Sicyon, and Meg-_ 


ara. Part of the Achaean population remained in 
these provinces as tributary subjects to the Do- 
rians, under the name of Perioeci; while others of 
the Achaeans passed over to the north of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, expelled the Ionians, and settled in this 
part of the country, which was called after them 
Achaia. The Aetolians, who had invaded the Pelo- 
ponnesus along with the Dorians, settled in Elis, 
and became intermingled with the original inhab- 
itants. The peninsula remained under Dorie in- 
flnence during the most important period of Greek 


history, and opposed to the great Ionic city of | 
After the conquest of Messenia by the. 
Spartans it was under the supremacy of Sparta | 


Athens. 


till the overthrow of the power of the latter by 
the Thebans at the battle of Leuctra, B.c. 371. See 
Curtius, Peloponnesos (Gotha, 1851-52); Clark, Pel- 
oponnesus (London, 1858); Gell, Ltinerary of the 
Morea (London, 1827); Beulé, Etudes sur le Pélo- 
ponese (Paris, 1875); Leake, Peloponnesiaca (London, 
1846); Wyse, Excursion in the Peloponnesus (Lon- 
don, 1865); Bursian, Geographie von Griechenlond, 
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| ii. pp. 1-343 (Leipzig, 1872); and the articles Doris; 
| HERACLIDAE; and HELLAS. 

Pelops (Iléoy, “Black- face”). A grandson 
of Zeus and son of Tantalus and Dioné, the daugh- 
ter of Atlas. Some writers call his mother Eury- 
anassa or Clytia. He was married to Hippodamia, 
by whom he became the father of Atreus, Thyestes, 
Dias, Cynosurus, Corinthius, Hippalmus (Hippale- 
mus or Hippaleimus), Hippasus, Cleon, Argius, Al- 
cathoiis, Aelius, Pittheus, Troezen, Nicippé, and 
Lysidicé, known collectively as the Pelopidae. 
By Axioché or the nymph Danais he is said to 
have been the father of Chrysippus. Pelops was 
king of Pisa in Elis, and from him the great south- 
ern peninsula of Greece was believed to have de- 
rived its name Peloponnesus. According to a tra- 
dition which became very general in later times, 
Pelops was a Phrygian, who was expelled by Ilus 
from Phrygia (Ovid, Met. viii. 622), and thereupon 
migrated with his great wealth to Pisa. Others de- 
scribe him as a Paphlagonian, and call the Paphla- 
gonians themselves IeAomnio.. Others again rep- 
resent him as a native of Greece; and there can 
be little doubt that in the earliest traditions Pe- 
lops was described as a native of Greece and not 
as a foreign immigrant; in them, also, he is called 
the tamer of horses and the favourite of Poseidon. 
The legends about Pelops consist mainly of (a) the 
story of his being cut to pieces and boiled; (b) of 
his contest with Oenomaiis and Hippodamia; and 
(ce) of his relation to his sons, to which may be 
added the honours paid to his remains. 

(a) The first tells how Tantalus, the favourite 
of the gods, once invited them to a repast, and 
on that occasion killed his own son, and having 
boiled him set the flesh before them that they 
might eat if. But the immortal gods, knowing 
what it was, did not touch it ; Demeter alone, be- 
ing absorbed by grief for her lost daughter, con- 
sumed the shoulder of Pelops. Hereupon the gods 
ordered Hermes to put the limbs of Pelops into a 
caldron, and thereby restore him to life. When 
the process was over, Clotho took him out of the 
caldron, and as the shoulder consumed by Deme- 
ter was wanting, the goddess supplied its place by 
one made of ivory; his descendants (the Pelopi- 
| dae), as a mark of their origin, were believed to 
have one shoulder as white as ivory. 

(b) As an oracle had declared to Oenomaiis that 
‘he should be killed by his son-in-law, he refused 
giving his daughter Hippodamia in marriage 
to any one. But since many suitors appeared, 
Oenomaiis declared that he would bestow her 
hand upon the man who should conquer him in 
the chariot-race, but that he should kill all who 
were defeated by him. Among other suitors Pe- 
lops also presented himself; but when he saw the 
heads of his conquered predecessors stuck up 
‘above the door of Oenomaiis he was seized with 
‘fear, and endeavoured to gain the favour of Myr- 
tilus, the charioteer of Oenomaiis, promising him 
half the kingdom if he would assist him in con- 
quering his master. Myrtilus agreed, and drew out 
| the linchpins of the chariot of Oenomaiis. In the 
race the chariot of Oenomaiis broke down, and he 
was thrown out and killed. Thus Hippodamia 
became the wife of Pelops. But as Pelops had 
now gained his object, he was unwilling to keep 
| faith with Myrtilus; and accordingly, as they 
| were driving along a cliff, he threw Myrtilus into 
the sea. As Myrtilus sank he cursed Pelops and 
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his whole race. Pelops returned with Hippoda- 
mia to Pisa in Elis, and soon also made himself 
master of Olympia, where he restored the Olym- 
pian Games with greater splendour than they had 
ever been celebrated before. 

(ec) Chrysippus was the favourite of his father, 
and was, in consequence, envied by his brothers. 
The eldest two among them, Atreus and Thyestes, 
with the connivance of Hippodamia, accordingly 
murdered Chrysippus, and threw his body into a 
well, Pelops, who suspected his sons of the mur- 
der, expelled them from the country. Hippoda- 
mia, dreading the anger of her husband, fled to 
Midea in Argolis, whence her remains were after- 
wards conveyed by Pelops to Olympia. 

Pelops, after his death, was honoured at Olym- 
pia above all other heroes. His tomb, with an 
iron sarcophagus, existed on the banks of the Al- 
pheus, not far from the temple of Artemis, near 
Pisa. The spot on which his sanctuary (IleAdmov) 
stood in the Altis was said to have been dedicated 
by Heracles, who also offered to him the first sac- 
vifices. The magistrates of the Eleans likewise 
offered to him there an annual sacrifice, consist- 
ing of a black ram, with special ceremonies. The 
name of Pelops was so celebrated that it was 
constantly used by the poets in connection “with 
his descendants and the cities they inhabited. 
Hence we find Atreus, the son of Pelops, called 
Pelopeius Atreus, and Agamemnon, the grandson 
or great-grandson of Atreus, called Pelopeius Aga- 
memnon. In the same way Iphigenia, the daughter 
of Agamemnon, and Hermioné, the wife of Mene- 
laiis, are each called by Ovid Pelopeia virgo. Vergil 
(Aen. ii. 193) uses the phrase Pelopea moenia to sig- 
nify the cities in Peloponnesus which Pelops and 
his descendants ruled over; and in like manner 
Mycenae is called by Ovid Pelopeiades Mycenae. 

Peloria (IleAwpia). A Thessalian festival resem- 
bling the Roman Saturnalia (q.v.). In it sacrifices 
were offered to Zeus Pelorius; banquets open even 
to strangers were given; and slaves enjoyed the 
utmost freedom, being waited upon by their mas- 
ters. See Athen. xiv. p. 639. 

Peloris (IleAwpis), Pelorias (MeAwpias), or Pelo- 
rus (IIekwpds). Now Cape Faro. The northeast 
point of Sicily and one of the three promontories 
which formed the triangular figure of the island. 
According to the usual story, it derived its name 
from Pelorus, the pilot of Hannibal’s ship (Val. Max. 
ix.8,1); but the name was more ancient than Han- 
nibal’s time, being mentioned by Thucydides (iv. 25). 

Pelso or Peiso. Now the Plattensee; a great 
Jake in Pannonia which the emperor Galerius con- 
nected with the Danube (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 40). 

Pelta (ré\rn). A small, round shield made of 


Amazons with Peltae, 


(Rich,) 
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wicker-work or wood, covered with hide or leather 
(Xen. Anab. ii. 1,6). The name is also given to the 
Thracian shield, which was rectangular in shape 
(Schol. in Thue. ii. 29). See CETRA; CLIPEUS. 


Peltae (IéAra). An ancient and flourishing 
city in the north of Phrygia (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 10). 


Peltastae (meAragrai). The Greek light-armed 
foot-soldiers, forming an arm intermediate between 
the heavily equipped hoplites and the sharp-shoot- 
ers (yuprqres). The name is taken from the réArn, 
a light shield of Thracian origin. (See CLIPEUS.) 
For attack they had a javelin, or axdyrvov, and a 
long sword. These troops originated in Thrace 
and North Greece, and the peltastae serving in the 
Peloponnesian War and in the armies of the younger 
Cyrus and Agesilaiis belonged to those countries. 
Iphicrates equipped his mercenaries with this kind 
of armament, introducing at the same time linen 
doublets and, instead of greaves, what were called 
after him idukparides, something between boots 
and leggings (Diod. xv. 44). In the Macedonian 
army their place was taken by the traomorat. 
See EXERCITUS. 


Pelusium (IyAovorov, Old Test. Sin; both names 
are derived from nouns meaning “mud”). A cel- 
ebrated city of Lower Egypt, standing on the east 
side of the easternmost mouth of the Nile, which 
was called after it the Pelusiac mouth, twenty 
stadia (about two miles) from the sea, in the midst 
of morasses, from which it obtained its name. As 
the key to Egypt on the northeast, and the frontier 
city towards Syria and Arabia, it was strongly 
fortified, and was the scene of many battles and 
sieges. It was the birthplace of the geographer 
Ptolemaeus, 

Pelvis (rodavimtnp). 
feet (Varro, L. L. v.19). 
or even silver. Other 
names applied to it 
are PELLUVIA and PEL- 


A vessel for washing the 
It was of pottery, bronze, 


LUVIUM. The POLLU- 
BRUM was. used _ for 
either hands or feet. 


See MALLUVIUM. 


Pen. See PALAEOG- 
RAPHY; STILUS. 

Penates. With VEs- 
TA and Lar, the house- 
hold godsoftheRomans; 
strictly the guardians of 
the store-room (penus), which in old Roman houses 
stood next the atrium; in later times, near the 
back of the building (penetralia). They were two 
in number, and presided over the well-being of the 
house, their blessing being shown in the fulness 
of the store-room. This chamber, therefore, as 
being sacred to them, was holy, and not to be en- 
tered except by chaste and undefiled persons. The 
hearth of the house was their altar, and on it were 
sculptured the figures of the two Penates beside 
that of the Lar. Often they were represented 
dancing and raising a drinking-horn to symbolize 
a joyful and prosperous life. The offerings to them 
were made jointly with those to the Lar. (See 
Lares.) There were also Penates belonging to 
the State. These at first had their temple in the 
Velian Quarter, where their statues stood below 
those of the Dioscuri. Afterwards it was supposed 
that the original Penates, brought from Samo- 


PENELEOS 


thrace to Troy, and thence conveyed by Aeneas 
to Lavinium, were identical with certain symbols 
kept with the Palladium in a secret part of the 
temple of Vesta. The Penates of the Latin League, 
which were at first regarded as the Trojan Pena- 
tes, were enshrined in the sanctuary at Lavinium. 
Annual offerings were brought to them by the Ro- 
man priests, and also by consuls, praetors, and dic- 
tators on assuming or laying down office, and by 
generals on their departure for their provinces. 


Peneleos (IInvé\ews). One of the Argonauts, 
son of Hippalemus and Asteropé. He was num- 
bered among the suitors of Helen and was the 
father of Opheltes. He led the Boeotians in the 
Trojan War, slaying Ilioneus and Lycon; and was 
himself wounded by Polydamus and killed by 
Eurypylus, son of Telephus. See Pausan. ix. 5, 8; 
Apollod. i. 9,16; IU. ii. 494; xix. 487. 


Peneldpé (InveAdrn and Ievedorn). A princess 
of Greece, daughter of Icarius, brother of Tyndarus, 
king of Sparta, and of Polycasté or Periboea. She 
became the wife of Odysseus (q.v.), monarch of 
Ithaca, and her marriage was celebrated about the 
same time with that of Menelaiisand Helen. Penel- 
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Penelopé. (Ant. Denkm. i. 3, p. 17.) 


opé became by Odysseus the mother of Telemachus, 
and was obliged soon after to part with her hus- 
band, whom the Greeks compelled to go to the 
Trojan War. Twenty years passed away, and 
Odysseus did not return to his home. Meanwhile 
his palace at Ithaca was crowded with numerous 
anc importunate suitors, aspiring to the hand of 
the queen. Her relatives also urged her to aban- 
don all thoughts of the probability of her husband’s 
return, and not to disregard, as she had, the solici- 
tations of the rival aspirants to her favour. Penel- 
opé, however, exerted every resource which her 
ingenuity could suggest to protract the period of 
her decision: among others she declared that she 
would make choice of one of them as soon as she 
should have completed a web that she was weay- 
ing (intended as a funeral ornament for the aged 
Laértes); but she baffled their expectations by un- 
doing at night what she had accomplished during 
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the day. This artifice has given rise to the prov- 
erb of “ Penelopé’s web,” or “to unweave the web 
of Penelopé” (Penelopes telam retexere), applied to 
whatever labour appears to be endless. For three 
years this artifice succeeded, but on the beginning 
of a fourth a disclosure was made by one of her 
female attendants; and the faithful and unhappy 
Penelopé, constrained at length by the renewed 
importunities of her persecutors, agreed, at their 
instigation, to bestow her hand on him who should 
shoot an arrow from the bow of Odysseus through 
a given number of axe-eyes placed in succession. 
An individual disguised as a beggar was the suc- 
cessful archer. This was no other than Odysseus, 
who had just returned to Ithaca. The hero then 
directed his shafts at the suitors, and slew them 
all. The character of Penelopé has been variously 
represented, some writers saying that she was un- 
faithful to Odysseus with all the suitors, and that 
from this intercourse was born Pan; but it is the 
more general version that she is to be considered 
as a model of conjugal and domestic virtue. 


Penestae (Ilevéora). In Thessaly the descend- 
ants of the older population subdued by the Thes- 
salians and occupying a position analogous to that 
of the Helots of Laconia. They managed the prop- 
erty of the owners as serfs bound to the soil, pay- 
ing a moderate tax, and being also liable to be 
called out for military service; but their lords 
could not remove them from the land nor put 
them to death. See Grote, Hist. of Greece, ii. pp. 
373-376. 

Peneus (IInvews). (1) Now the Salambria; the 
principal river in Thessaly, rising in Mount Lac- 
mon; after receiving the waters of the Enipeus, Le- 
thaeus, and Titaresius rivers, it passes through the 
Vale of Tempé between Mounts Ossa and Olympus, 
and empties into the sea. (See TEMPE.) The river- 
god Peneus was the son of Oceanus and Tethys 
(Hes. Theog. 343). By the Naiad Cretisa he became 
the father of Hypseus, Stilbé, and Daphné. He was 
also the father (by some called the husband) of 
Cyrené. (2) Now the Gastuni, a river of Elis. 

Penicillus (pa8diov). A painter’s brush, some 
being made with hair (Pliny, H. N. xxviii.71) and 
some with sponge (id. ix. 69), See PIcTuRA. 

Peniciilus. (1) The same as penicillus (q. v.). 
(2) A brush for dusting (Plaut. Men. i. 1, 1). 

Penius. A little river of Pontus, falling into 

the Euxine (Ovid, Epist. ex Ponto, iv. 10). 
(1) A quill; used for various purposes, 
as for toothpicks (Mart. xiv. 22). (2) A pen; so 
only after the fourth century a.D. See Isidor. 
Orig. xiv. 3; Beckmann, Hist. of Inventions, i. p. 408 
(London, 1846); and WRITING AND WRITING Ma- 
TERIALS. 

Penninae Alpes. See ALPES. 

Pensum (from pendo) That which is weighed 
out as a task, especially of a portion of wool given 
to female slaves to spin (ustin. i. 3). 

Pentacosiomedimni (revrakootopedivor). The 
first of the four classes of citizens instituted at 
Athens by Solon. See E1rspHORA; SOLON. 

PentapOlis (Mevrdrohis). The name for any as- 
sociation of five cities, but applied specifically to 
the five chief cities of Cyrenaica in North Africa 
—Cyrené, Berenicé, Arsinoé, Ptolemais, and Apollo- 
nia. 


Penna. 


PENTATHLON 


Pentathlon (révraOAov). In Greek gymnastics 
a contest compounded of the five events (running, 
jumping, wrestling, throwing the discus, and the 
javelin). After each separate event the defeated 
stood out, till finally two contested the victory in 
the wrestling. See ATHLETAE; Discus; GYMNA- 
SIUM; QUINQUERTIUM. 

Pentecontérus (sevtyKdvtopos ). A kind of 
Greek ship in which there were fifty oarsmen ar- 
ranged in a single row. See NAVIS. 


Pentecosté (mevrykoorn). A custom duty of 
ove fiftieth (two per cent.) levied on imports and 
exports at Athens (Harpocr.s.h.v.) On imports 
the duty was paid upon unloading (Demosth. 
Lacrit. p. 932, § 29), and on exports probably at the 
time when the goods were shipped. The collection 
of the customs was farmed out, probably from year 
to year, by the wAnrai to the highest bidder. The 
persons so receiving the right to receive them were 
called reA@var (see TELONAB), whose chief officer 
was called adpyavns (Andoc.17). The collectors of 
the duty were called revtnxoaroddyou. Two other 
taxes of a like nature were paid by merchants— 
the édAyéviov, probably a harbour-due, and the 
éxatoo7n, a tax of one per cent., as to which no 
details are known. Smuggling was practised to 
some extent (Demosth. l.c. § 28). Nothing is said 
by the ancient writers of customs duties imposed 
on articles brought by land. See Boeckh, Staats- 
haushaltung, i. pp. 384-387, 390; il. p. 77 (8d edition). 

In the Spartan 
See Locuus. 


Pentelicus (76 Ilevrehixdy pos). A mountain 
in Attica, celebrated for its marble; a branch of 
Mount Parnes, from which it runs in a southeast- 
erly direction between Athens and Marathon to 
the coast. It was also called BRILESsUS (BpAno- 
ods, Thue. ii. 23). See ATHENAE. 

Penteéres (revrnpnys). A quinquereme, i. e. the 
form of Greek ship in which there were five rows 
of oarsmen one above the other. See Navis. 


Penthesileéa (MevOeciNera). A celebrated queen 
of the Amazons, daughter of Ares, who came to the 
aid of Priam in the last year of the Trojan War, 
and was slain by Achilles after having displayed 
great acts of valour. Achilles, after he had slain 
Penthesilea, admiring the prowess which she had 
exhibited, and struck by the beauty of the corpse, 
wished the Greeks to erect a tomb to her. ‘Thersi- 
tes (q. v.) thereupon both ridiculed the grief which 
the hero testified at her fall and indulged in other 
remarks so grossly offensive that Achilles slew him 
on the spot. Diomedes, the relative of Thersites, 
in revenge for his death, dragged the dead body 
of the Amazon ont of the camp, and threw it into 
the Scamander. Other accounts say that Achilles 
buried it on the banks of the Xanthus (Tzetz. ad 
Lye. 997). 

Pentheus (Uev@evs). The son of Echion by 
Agavé, danghter of Cadmus. He was the sue- 
cessor of Cadmus as king of Thebes, and on the 
introduction of the Bacchie worship resisted it. 
It is said that Pentheus concealed himself in a 
tree in order to witness secretly the orgies of the 
Bacchanals, and on being discovered by them was 
taken for a wild beast, and torn in pieces by his 
own mother and his two sisters, Ino and Autonoé, 
in their Bacchie frenzy. The scene of this occur- 


« 


rence was said to be Mount Cithaeron or Mount 


Pentecostys (sevtnkooTvs ). 
army a division of the Aoxos. 
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Parnassus. The story forms the subject of the 
Bacchae of Euripides. (See Euripipes.) The 
Corinthians had a tradition that the tree in which 
Pentheus hid was afterwards carved into images 
of the god Dionysus and worshipped (Pausan. ii. 
6, 6). Hence some have tried to connect the story 
of Pentheus with the primitive tree-worship. 


Pentri. One of the most important of the tribes 
in Samnium. Their chief town was Bovianum. 
They were the only Samnites who remained loyal 
to the Romans in the Second Punic War (Livy, ix. 
313 xxit..61). 

Peos Artemidos (IIéos Aprepidos). Now Beni 
Hassan. A city of Middle Egypt on the east bank 
of the Nile, nearly opposite Hermopolis. It is the 
site of some remarkable catacombs, hewn out of 
the solid rock, and having walls covered with 
paintings and sculptures. 

Peparéthus (Ieapydos). Asmall island in the 
Aegaean Sea, off the coast of Thessaly, and east of 


Halonesus. It produced a considerable quantity 
of wine. 
Pephrédo (Hedpyiw). One ofthe Graiae (q. v.). 


Peplus (wém\os). (1) A Greek woman’s gar- 
ment, large, broad, hanging in folds, and usually 
richly embroidered. It was thrown over the rest 
of the clothing, and wrapped round the whole of 
the body. (2) In particular, the State robe of 
Athené, which was a work of art, embroidered 
with groups from the battle of the Giants, repre- 
sentations of the exploits of heroes under Athené’s 
guidance, scenes of Attic history, and portraits of 
celebrated men. It was woven by the wives and 
maidens of Attica for the statue of Athené as god- 
dess of the State, and presented at the Panathe- 
naic festival, See PANATHENAEA. 


Pera (7npa). A wallet or bag slung over the 
shoulder and hanging under the arm at the side. It 
was carried by beggars and peasants. See BuLGa. 


Peraea (Ilepaia, i. e. “the country on the op- 
posite side”). A general name for any district 
belonging to or closely connected with a country, 
from the main part of which it was separated by 
a sea or river. (1) The part of Palestine east of 
the Jordan. (2) PERAEA RHODIORUM, a district 
in the south of Caria, opposite to the island of 
Rhodes, and subject to the Rhodians, extending 
from Mount Phoenix on the west to the frontier 
of Lycia on the east. (3) PERAEA TENEDIORUM, 
wv strip of the western coast of Mysia, near Adra- 
myttium, one of the colonies of the Mitylenaeans. 

Percentage. See FENUs. 


Percoté (Ilepx@rn). A very ancient city of 
Mysia, between Abydos and Lampsacus, near the 
Hellespont. 


Perdiccas (Ilepdixxas). (1) The founder of the 
Macedonian monarchy according to Herodotus 
(viii. 187). He and his two brothers Gauanes and 
Aéropus were Argives who settled near Mount 
Bermius, whence they gradually conquered a part 
of the territory that was later known as Macedo- 
nia. Other writers, however, make Caranus the 
founder of the kingdom and Perdiccas only the 
fourth among the early kings. (See CARANUs.) 
Perdiceas was succeeded by his son Argaeus. See 
MACEDONIA. (2) The son and successor of Alex- 
ander I. of Macedonia, reigning from B.C. 454 to 
413. Shortly before the Peloponnesian War, Per- 
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diceas was at war with the Athenians, who sent a 
force to support his brother Philip, and Derdas, a 
Macedonian chieftain, against the king, while the 
latter espoused the cause of Potidaea, which had 
shaken off the Athenian yoke, B.c. 432 (Diod. Sie. 
xii, 34). In the following year peace was con- 
cluded between Perdiccas and the Athenians, but 
it did not last long, and he was during the greater 
part of his reign on hostile terms with the Athe- 
nians. In B.C. 429 his dominions were invaded by 
Sitalces, king of the powerful Thracian tribe of 
the Odrysians, but the enemy was compelled, by 
want of provisions, to return home (Diod. Sic. xii. 
50). It was in great part at his instigation that 
Brasidas in B.C. 424 set out on his celebrated expe- 
dition to Macedonia and Thrace. In the following 
year (B.C. 423), however, a misunderstanding arose 
between him and Brasidas; in consequence of 
which he abandoned the Spartan alliance, and 
concluded peace with Athens (Thue. iv. 82). Sub- 
sequently we find him at one time in alliance 
with the Spartans and at another time with the 
Athenians; and it is evident that he joined one or 
other of the belligerent parties according to the 
dictates of his own interest at the moment. (3) 
Perpiccas IIl., king of Macedonia, B.c. 364-359, 
was the second son of Amyntas IL, by his wife 
Eurydicé. On the assassination of his brother 
Alexander II., by Ptolemy of Alorus, B.c. 367, the 
crown of Macedonia devolved upon him by hered- 
itary right, but Ptolemy virtually enjoyed the sov- 
ereign power as guardian of Perdiccas till B.c. 
364, when the latter caused Ptolemy to be put to 
death, and took the government into his own 
hands (Just. vii. 4). Of the reign of Perdiccas we 
have very little information. 
he was at one time engaged in hostilities with 
Athens on account of Amphipolis, and that he was 
distinguished for his patronage of men of letters. 
He fell in battle against the Dlyrians in B.c. 359. 
(4) Son of Orontes, a Macedonian of the province 
of Orestis, was one of the most distinguished of 
the generals of Alexander the Great. He accom- 
panied Alexander throughout his campaign in 
Asia; and the king, on his death-bed, is said to 
have taken the royal signet ring from his finger 
and given it to Perdiccas (Q. Curt. x. 5, 4). After 
the death of the king (B.c. 323), Perdiccas had the 
chief authority intrnsted to him under the com- 
mand of the new king Arrbidaeus, who was a mere 
puppet in his hands, and he still further strength- 
ened his power by the assassination of his rival 
Meleager. (See MELEAGER.) The other generals 
of Alexander regarded him with fear and suspi- 
cion; and at length his ambitious schemes in- 
duced Antipater, Craterus, and Ptolemy to unite 
in a league and declare open war against Perdic- 
cas. Thus assailed on all sides, Perdiccas deter- 
mined to leave Enmenes in Asia Minor, to make 
head against their common enemies in that quar- 
ter, while he himself marched into Egypt against 
Ptolemy. He advanced without opposition as 
far as Pelusium, but found the banks of the 
Nile strongly fortified and guarded by Ptolemy, 
and was repulsed in repeated attempts to force 
the passage of the river; in the last of which, 
near Memphis, he lost great numbers of men. 
Thereupon his troops, who had long been dis- 
contented with Perdiccas, rose in mutiny and 
put him to death in his own tent (Diod. xviii. 
14-36). 


We learn only that | 
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'duellio were included under this name. 


PEREGRINUS PROTEUS 


Perdix (Iepd.f). The sister of Daedalus, and 
mother of Talos, or, according to others, the sister’s 
son of Daedalus, figures in the mythological period 
of Greek art as the inventor of various implements, 
chiefly for working in wood. Perdix is sometimes 
confounded with Talos or Calos, and it is best to 
regard the various legends respecting Perdix, Ta- 
los, and Calos as referring to one and the same 
person—namely, according to the mythographers, 
a nephew of Daedalus. The inventions ascribed 
to him are the saw, the idea of which is said to 
have been suggested to him by the back-bone of a 
fish, or the teeth of a serpent; the chisel; the com- 
passes; the potter’s wheel. His skill excited the 
jealousy of Daedalus, who threw him headlong 
from the temple of Athené on the Acropolis, but 
the goddess caught him in his fall, and changed 
him into the bird which was named after him, 
mépov€, the partridge. See TaLos. 

Perduellio. The Roman term for all acts 
whereby an individual within the State showed 
himself an enemy (perduellis) of the established 
constitution. It included attempts at despotic 
power, usurpation or abuse of magisterial powers 
(e. g. the execution of a citizen), violation of the 
sanctity of the tribunt plebis, etc. In the time of 
the kings, the king himself tried crimes of the 
kind, or handed over the decision to two deputies 
appointed in each instance by himself, duoviri 
capitales or perduellionis, from whom an appeal lay 
to the people; after Servius Tullius, to the Comitia 
Centuriata. Under the Republic, duoviri were still 
appointed as presiding judges, till this gradually 
fell into disuse, and trials of the kind came in 
general to be dealt with by the popular court. 
In earlier times the penalty was death by hanging 
on a tree, by throwing from the Tarpeian Rock, 
or by beheading ; later, banishment, and after the 
tribunes brought cases of perduellio before the 
Comitia Tributa, fines as well. From the latter half 
of the second century B.C. the less important cases 
began to be treated as offences of maiestas ; aud 
by Caesar’s Julian law, B.c. 46, all cases of per- 
See Ma- 
IESTAS, p. 999. 


Peregrinus. The description in Roman law of 
any foreigner or person other than a citizen so- 
journing or domiciled within Roman territory. 
Originally peregrini were entirely without rights, 
unless they obtained a patronus, except in cases 
where there was a treaty ( foedus) with the State 
to which they belonged, regulating the legal] posi- 
tion of the subjects of the two States respectively. 
But the increasing intercourse between Rome and 
other States, and the consequent growth in the 
number of peregrini in Rome, made it necessary 
to grant to all foreigners a definite competency 
to acquire property, enter into obligations, and 
the like; and for the decision of civil suits be- 
tween foreigners and citizens, or of foreigners 
among themselves, a special praetor (q. v.) was 
appointed. From the public, private, and sacri- 
ficial law of Rome they were always excluded. 
See Morey, Outlines of Roman Law (N. Y. 1891), and 
the article CIvITAs. 


Peregrinus Proteus. A Cynic philosopher of 
Parium who flourished during the reign of the 
Antonines in the second century A.D. As a young 
man he was a notorious profligate, but afterwards 
turned Christian during a visit to Palestine. Later 
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he became a Cynic and travelled about from place 
to place seeking notoriety. He finally decided to 
burn himself to death in public at the Olympic 
Games, and executed this purpose in A.D. 165. An 
account of his life was written by Lucian, who was 
present at his death-scene. See Gell. xi. 13. 


Perenna, ANNA. See ANNA PERENNA. 


Perennis. A praefect of the Praetorian Guard 
at Rome who succeeded Paternus as sole com- 
mander in A.D. 183. As the emperor Commodus 
was wholly given up to debauchery, Perennis was 
practically supreme in the State; but having in- 
curred the hatred of his troops, he was massacred 
by them in a.p. 186 or 187. Opinions differ as to 
the character of Perennis—Dio Cassius eulogizing 
him and other historians accusing him of complic- 
ity in the evil actions of the emperor (Dio Cass. 
Ixxii.9; Vit. Commod. 5, 6). 


Perfumes. See UNGUENTUM. 


Perga (Ilépyn). An ancient and important city 
of Pampbylia, a little inland, northeast of Attalia, 
between the rivers Catarrhactes and Cestrus, sixty 
stadia (six geographical miles) from the mouth of 
the former. It was a celebrated seat of the wor- 
ship of Artemis. It was the first place in Asia Minor 
visited by the Apostle Paul on his first missionary 
journey (Acts, xii. 13). 

Pergama and Pergamia. See PERGAMUM. 


Pergameéna. Parchment. See PALAKOGRAPHY ; 
WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 


Pergamene Sculptures. A group of sculptures 
discovered by the architect Humann in 1871, and 
excavated by Conze, R. Bohn, and others in 1878 
and the following years, with the aid of the Ger- 
man government. They belonged to the acropolis 
at Pergamum (q. v.). They comprise a piece rep- 
resenting a battle of the Giants, mentioned in 
Ampelius (Liber Memorialis). The piece is colossal, 


occupying the upper part of a marble altar which | 


is nearly forty feet in height. 
now in the Museum at Berlin. 
ARIA. 
Pergamenum. 
MATERIALS. 
Pergamum ([lépyayov) or Pergamus (Iépyapos). 
The former by far the most usual form in the 
classical writers, though the latter is more com- 
mon in English, probably because of its use in our 
version of the Bible (Rev. ii. 12).. The word is 
significant, connected with mvpyos, “a tower.” 
(1) The citadel of Troy, and used poetically for 
Troy itself; the poets also use the forms PERGAMA 
(ra Tépyapa) and PERGAMIA (7) Tlepyapia, Se. modus). 
(2) A celebrated city of Asia Minor, the capital of 
the kingdom of Pergamum, and afterwards of the 
Roman province of Asia, was situated in the dis- 
trict of South Mysia called Teuthrania, on the 
north bank of the river Caicus, about twenty miles 
from the sea. The kingdom of Pergamum was 
founded about B.c, 280 by Philetaerus, who had 
been intrusted by Lysimachus with the command 
of the city. The successive kings of Pergamus 
were: PHILETAERUS, B.C. 280-263; EummNEs L., 
263-241; ATrALus I., 241-197; Eumitnns IL., 197— 
159; ATTALUS II. PHILADELPHUS, 159-138; ATTALUS 
III. PHILOMETOR, 138-133. The kingdom reached 
its greatest extent after the defeat of Antiochus 
the Great by the Romans, in B.c. 190, when the 
Romans bestowed upon Eumenes II. the whole of 


The sculptures are 
See Ars; Sratu- 


See WRITING AND WRITING 
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Mysia, Lydia, both Phrygias, Lycaonia, Pisidia, 
and Pamphylia. It was under the same king that 
the celebrated library was founded at Pergamus, 
which for a long time rivalled that of Alexandria, 
and the formation of which occasioned the in- 
vention of parchment, charta Pergamena. This 
library became the centre of a school of great 
importance in the history of ancient learning ; 
among its leaders were such distinguished men 
as Crates of Mallos, who introduced philological 
studies into Rome. (See PumLoLocia.) The Per- 
gamene Library was afterwards presented by An- 
tony to Cleopatra and united with the Alexan- 
drian. On the death of Attalus III., in B.c. 133, 
the kingdom, by a bequest in his will, passed to 
the Romans. The city was an early seat of Chris- 
tianity, and is one of the Seven Churches of Asia 
to which the Apocalyptic epistles are addressed. 
Among the celebrated natives of the city were the 
rhetorician Apollodorus and the physician Galen. 
The place is now called Bergama; and here were 
excavated in 1875-86, by Humann, Bohn, Conze, 
and others for the German government, many re- 
mains of magnificent buildings, such as temples, 
porticoes, theatres, baths, etc. 

Pergé (Il¢pyn). See PERGA. 

Pergiila (from pergo, hence something project- 
ing). A name given to (1) a veranda, roofed 
over, but open at the sides, used for a teacher’s 
lecture-room, a painter’s studio, or a shop (Juv. 
xi. 137; Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 84; Auson, Epist. iv. 
6); (2) a covered balcony projecting from the up- 
per part of a house (Suet. dug. 94); and (3) the 
cella of a prostitute (Plaut. Pseud. i, 2, 78). 

Periactos. See THEATRUM. 

Periander (Ilepiavdpos). (1) Son of Cypselus, 
whom he succeeded as tyrant of Corinth in B.c. 
625, and reigned forty years, to B.c. 585. His rule 
was mild and beneficent at first, but afterwards 
became oppressive. According to the common 
story, this change was owing to the advice of 
Thrasyhulus, tyrant of Miletus, whom Periander 
had consulted on the best mode of maintaining 


| his power, and who is said to have taken the mes- 


senger through a cornfield, cutting off as he went 
the tallest ears, and then to have dismissed him 
without committing himself to a verbal answer. 
The action, however, was rightly interpreted by 
Periander, who proceeded to rid himself of the 
most powerful nobles in the State. He made his 
power respected abroad as well as at home; and 
besides his conquest of Epidaurus, mentioned be- 
low, he kept Coreyra in subjection. He was, like 
many of the other Greek tyrants, a patron of liter- 
ature and philosophy, and Arion and Anacharsis 
were in favor at his court. He was very common- 
ly reckoned among the Seven Sages, though by 
some he was excluded from their number, and My- 
son of Chenae in Laconia was substituted in his 
place. 

The private life of Periander was marked by mis- 
fortune and cruelty. He married Melissa, daugh- 
ter of Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus. She bore him 
two sons, Cypselus and Lycophron, and was pas- 
sionately beloved by him; but he is said to have 
killed her by a blow during her pregnancy, having 
been roused to a fit of anger by a false accusation 
brought against her. His wife’s death embittered 
the remainder of his days, partly through the re- 
morse which he felt for the deed, partly through 
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the alienation of his younger son Lycophron, in- 
exorably exasperated by his mother’s fate. The 
young man’s anger had been chiefly excited by 
Procles, and Periander, in revenge, attacked Epi- 
daurus, and, having reduced it, took his father-in- 
law prisoner. Periander sent Lycophron to Cor- 
eyra; but when he was himself advanced in years, 
he summoned Lycophron back to Corinth to succeed 
to the tyranny, seeing that Cypselus, his elder son, 
was unfit to hold it, from deficiency of understand- 
ing. Lycophron refused to return to Corinth as 
long as his father was there ; thereupon Periander 
offered to withdraw to Coreyra if Lycophron would 
come home and take the government. To this he 
assented ; but the Corcyraeans, not wishing to have 
Periander among them, put Lycophron to death. 
Periander shortly afterwards died of despondency, 
at the age of eighty, and after a reign of forty 
years, according to Diogenes Laértius. He was 
succeeded by a relative, Psammetichus, son of Gor- 
dias. See Herod. iii. 48-53; v. 92; Aristot. Pol. v. 
12. (2) Tyrant of Ambracia, and contemporary with 
his more famous namesake of Corinth, to whom he 
was also related, being the son of Gorgus, who was 
son or brother to Cypselus. Periander was deposed 
by the people about B.c. 585 (Ael. V. H. xii. 35). 


Periboea (Hepi8oa). (1) The wife of Icarius 
and mother of Penelopé. (2) The wife of Telamon 
and mother of Teucer and Aiax. She is also called 
ErRIBOEA. (3) The daughter of Hipponotis and 
wife of Oeneus, by whom she became the mother 
of Tydeus. 


Peribdlus (repiSondos). 
The court of a Greek tem- 
ple. See TEMPLUM. 
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Peribolus in the Temple of Apollo at Pompeii. 
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Pericles (Iepixdjs). (1) The greatest of Athe- 
nian statesmen. He was the son of Xanthippus 
and Agaristé, both of whom belonged to the noblest 
families of Athens. The fortune of his parents 
procured for him a careful education, which his 
extraordinary abilities and diligence turned to 
the best account. He received instruction from 
Damon, Zeno of Elea, and Anaxagoras. With 
Anaxagoras he lived on terms of the most inti- 
mate friendship till the philosopher was com- 
pelled to retire from Athens. From this great 
and original thinker Pericles was believed to 
have derived not only the cast of his mind, but 
the character of his eloquence, which, in the ele- 
vation of its sentiments and the purity and lofti- 
ness of its style, was the fitting expression of the 
force and dignity of his character and the gran- 
deur of his conceptions. Of the oratory of Pericles 
no specimens remain to us, but it is described by 
ancient writers as characterized by singular force 
and energy. He was described as thundering and 
lightening when he spoke, and as carrying the 
weapons of Zeus upon his tongue (Quint. x. 1, 82). 

In B.c. 469 Pericles began to take part in public 
affairs, forty years before his death, and was soon 
regarded as the head of the more democratic part 
in the State in opposition to Cimon. He gained the 
favour of the people by the laws which he succeeded 
in passing for their benefit. Thus it was enacted 
through his means that the citizens should re- 
ceive from the public treasury the price of their 
admittance to the theatre, amounting to two oboli 
apiece; that those who served in the courts of the 
Heliaea should be paid for their at- 
tendance; and that those citizens 
who served as soldiers should like- 
wise be paid. It was at his insti- 
gation that his friend Ephialtes 
proposed, in 461, the measure by 
which the Areopagus was deprived 
of those functions which rendered 
it formidable as an antagonist to 
the popular party. This success 
was followed by the ostracism of 
Cimon, who was charged with La- 
conism, and Pericles was thus placed 
at the head of public affairs at Ath- 
ens. Pericles was distinguished as 
a general as well as a statesman, and 
frequently commanded the Athenian 
armies in their wars with the neigh- 
bouring States. In 454 he command- 
ed the Athenians in their campaigns 
against the Sicyonians and Acarna- 
nians; in 448 he led the army which 
assisted the Phocians in the Sacred 
War; and in 445 he rendered the 
most signal service to the State by 
recovering the island of KEuboea, 
which had revolted from Athens. 
Cimon had been previously recalled 

| from exile without any opposition 

from Pericles, but had died in 449, 
i ) On his death the aristocratic party 
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was headed by Thucydides, the son 
of Melesias; but on the ostracism 
of the latter in 444 the organized 
opposition of the aristocratic party 
was broken up, and Pericles was 
left without a rival. Throughout 
the remainder of his political course 
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no one appeared to contest his supremacy ; but 
the boundless influence which he possessed was 
never perverted by him to sinister or unworthy 
purposes. So far from being a mere selfish dema- 
gogue, he neither indulged nor courted the multi- 
tude. The next important 
event in which Pericles was 
engaged was the war against 
Samos, which had revolted 
from Athens, and which he 
subdued after an arduous 
campaign, 440. The poet 
Sophocles was one of the gen- 
erals who fought with Per- 
icles against Samos (Thue. 
i. 115-117). 

For the next ten years, til] 
the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, the Athenians 
were not engaged in any 
considerable military opera- 
tions. During this period 
Pericles devoted especial at- 
tention to the Athenian navy, 
as her supremacy rested on 
her maritime superiority, and 
he adopted various judicious means for consolidat- 
ing and strengthening her empire over the islands 
of the Aegaean. The funds derived from the tribute 
of the allies and from other sources were, to a large 
extent, devoted by him to the erection of those 
magnificent temples and public buildings which 
rendered Athens the wonder and admiration of 
Greece. Under his administration the Propylaea 
and the Parthenon and the Odeum were erected 
as well as numerous other temples and public 
buildings. With the stimulus afforded by these 
works architecture and sculpture reached their 
highest perfection, and some of the greatest artists 
of antiquity were employed in erecting or adorn- 
ing the buildings. The chief direction and over- 
sight of the public edifices was intrusted to Phi- 
dias. (See Puiptas.) These works, calling into 
activity almost every branch of industry and 
commerce at Athens, diffused universal prosper- 
ity while they proceeded, and thus contributed in 
this, as well as in other ways, to maintain the 
popularity and influence of Pericles. But he still 
had many enemies, who were not slow to impute 
to him base and unworthy motives. From the 
comic poets Pericles had to sustain numerous at- 
tacks. They exaggerated his power, spoke of his 
party as Pisistratids, and called upon him to swear 
that he was not about to assume the tyranny. His 
high character and strict probity, however, ren- 
dered all these attacks harmless. But as his ene- 
mies were unable to ruin his reputation by these 
means, they attacked him through his friends. 
His friends Phidias and Anaxagoras, and his mis- 
tress Aspasia (q. v.), were all accused before the 
people. Phidias was condemned and cast into 
prison; Anaxagoras was also sentenced to pay a 
fine and leave Athens (see ANAXAGORAS); and As- 
pasia was only acquitted through the entreaties 
and tears of Pericles (Plut. Per. 24). 

The Peloponnesian War has been falsely ascribed 
to the ambitious schemes of Pericles. It is true 
that he counselled the Athenians not to yield to 
the demands of the Lacedaemonians, and he point- 
ed out the immense advantages which the Atheni- 
ans possessed in carrying on the war; but he did 
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this because he saw that war was inevitable; and 
that as long as Athens retained the great power 
which she then possessed, Sparta would never rest 
contented. On the outbreak of the war in 431 a 
Peloponnesian army under Archidamus invaded 
Attica; and upon his advice the Athenians con- 
veyed their movable property into the city and 
their cattle and beasts of burden to Euboea, and 
allowed the Peloponnesians to desolate Attica 
without opposition. Next year (430), when the 
Peloponnesians again invaded Attica, Pericles 
pursued the same policy as before. In this sum- 
mer a plague made its appearance in Athens. 
The Athenians, being exposed to the devastation 
of the war and the plague at the same time, began 
to turn their thoughts to peace, and looked upon 
Pericles as the author of all their distresses, inas- 
much as he had persuaded them to go to war. 
Pericles attempted to calm the public ferment ; 
but such was the irritation against him that he 
was sentenced to pay a fine (Thue. ii, 64). The 
ill-feeling of the people having found this vent, 
Pericles soon resumed his accustomed sway, and 
was again elected one of the generals for the en- 
suing year (429). Meantime Pericles had suffered 
in common with his fellow-citizens. The plague 
carried oft most of his near connections. His son 
Xanthippus, a profligate and undutiful youth, his 
sister, and most of his intimate friends died of it. 
Still he maintained unmoved his calm bearing and 
philosophic composure. At last his only surviv- 
ing legitimate son, Paralus, a youth of greater 
promise than his brother, fell a victim. The 
firmness of Pericles then at last gave way; as he 
placed the funeral garland on the head of the life- 
less youth, he burst into tears and sobbed aloud. 
He had one son remaining, his child by Aspasia; 
and he was allowed to enroll this son in his own 
tribe and give him his own name. In the autumn 
of 429 Pericles himself died of a lingering sickness. 
He survived the commencement of the war two 
years and six months. The name of the wife of 
Pericles is not mentioned. She had been the wife 
of Hipponicus, by whom she was the mother of 
Callias. She bore two sons to Pericles, Xanthip- 
pus and Paralus. She lived unhappily with Peri- 
cles, and a divorce took place by mutual consent, 
when Pericles connected himself with Aspasia. Of 
his strict probity he left the decisive proof in the 
fact that at his death he was found not to have 
added a single drachma to his hereditary property. 
His greatest fault as a statesman was his inability 
to see that personal government in the long run is 
injurious to a nation; for it impairs the capacity 
of the people for self-government, and on the death 
of the chief leaves them helpless and inexperienced. 
On his death-bed his friends were commenting on 
his victories and triumphs, when he interrupted 
them with the remark, “That which you have 
left unnoticed is that of which I am the proudest ; 
no Athenian ever wore mourning through any act 
of mine.” His life is sketched for us by Thucy- 
dides and Plutarch. See also the sketch by E. 
Abbott (London, 1891); and for a comprehensive 
account of his times, Lloyd, The Age of Perikles 
(London, 1875) ; Filleul, Histoire du Siecle de Peri- 
clés (Paris, 1873); also Frey, Leben des Perikles 
(Bern, 1889). (2) Son of the preceding, by Aspa- 
sia, was one of the generals at the battle of Argi- 
nusae, and was put to death by the Athenians with 
the other generals, B.c. 406. 


PERICLYMENUS 


Periclyménus (IepixAvpevos). (1) Son of Neleus 
and Chloris, brother of Nestor. He is the chief 
hero of the defence of Pylos against Heracles, to 
whom he gave much trouble by his prowess as 
well as by his power of transforming himself, like 
the sea-gods, into every possible shape. This pow- 
er had been given him by Poseidon, who was re- 
puted to be his father. Finally he succumbed to 
the arrows of Heracles, and by his death sealed 
the doom of Pylos. (2) A Theban, son of Posei- 
don and Chloris, daughter of the seer Tiresias. 
In the war of the Seven against Thebes he slew 
Parthenopaeus, and was in pursuit of Amphiaraiis 
at the moment when the latter sank into the 
earth. See SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 

Periegetae (repmynrai, “ those who guide stran- 
gers about,” and show them what is worth notice). 
A term applied by the Greeks to the authors of 
travellers’ guide-books enumerating and describ- 
ing what was worthy of note, especially buildings 
or monuments, in the several cities or countries. 
This kind of literature was especially in vogue 


from the third century B.c. onwards. Its chief | 


representatives are Polemon of Troas (about 200), 
whose numerous works are now unfortunately pre- 
served in fragments only; and after him the Athe- 
nian Heliodorus, author of a great work on the 
Acropolis, likewise lost. Larger fragments survive 
of a hand-book to Greece by a certain Heraclides, 
and of the interesting work on Alexandria by Cal- 
lixenus of Rhodes. The only complete work of 
this kind remaining is the valuable description of 
Greece by Pansanias (q. v.) in the second century 
A.D. 


Periéres (Ilepijpys). A king of Messené, son of 


Aeolus and Enareté, and father of Aphareus and | 


Leucoppus by Gorgophoné. Some accounts make 
him also the father of Tyndareos and Icarius 
(Pausan. iv. 2, 2). 


Perilaus ([epidaos). The son of Icarius and 
brother of Penelopé (Pausan. viii. 34, 2). 


Perillus (IépiAXos). 
have made the great bronze bull for the tyrant 
Phalaris (see PHALARIS), and to have been himself 
the victim of his own invention (Ovid, A. A. i. 653). 

Perimeridia (mepinpidia) and Parameridia 
(mapapnpiéia). 
They were made of metal and resembled the ocreae 
or greaves. See OCREAE. 

Perinthus (Mépw6os). An important town of 
Thrace on the Propontis, founded by the Samians 
about B.c. 559, and situated twenty-two miles 
west of Selymbria on a small peninsula. At a la- 
ter time it was called Heraclea, and sometimes 
Heraclea Thraciae or Heraclea Perinthus. 


Peridcha (repioyn). Literally, “ the contents,” 
frem repiéxo. A name given to any short sum- 
mary or digest of the contents of a book, or of the 
plot of a play. An example of the first is found 
in the Periochae T. Livii Omnium Librorum, which 
is a short summary of Livy’s history, including the 
books now lost, in their original form (except bks. 
exxxvi. and exxxvii., which have been accident- 
ally lost). This was made in the fourth century 
A.D. from an earlier and fuller digest now lost. 
Of these there is an edition by Jahn (Leipzig, 
1853). See also Wéfflin’s paper in the Commenta- 
tiones in Honorem Th. Mommsenii (Berlin, 1886). 
Of the dramatic periochae, a familiar example is 
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the short metrical summary of the plot prefixed to 
the several plays of Terence, and written by Sido- 
nius Apollinaris in the fifth century A.D. 


Perioeci (mepioxo, “those dwelling about,” 
from mepioxéw ). A name used by Greek writers 
of a subject population dwelling in the vicinity 
of some particular dominant city, or in the rural 
provinces under its control, personally free but 
devoid of political rights. The name is more prop- 
erly applied to a class found in Laconia who were 
probably in their origin partly representatives of 
the original Achaian stock conquered by the Do- 
rian invaders and partly a mixed race resulting 
from the marriage of the Dorians with the Acha- 
ians. (See E. Curtius, History of Greece, Eng. trans. 
ii.ch.i.) They possessed lands, and are stated to 
have been settled in a hundred towns (Strabo, viii. 
p. 557), among which were Gythium on the coast, 
Thyrea, and Amyelae. Clinton (Fasti Hellenici, 
App. ch. xxii.) estimates roughly their number at 


|the time of the Persian Wars as between 60,000 


aud 70,000 souls. 

The perioeci were engaged partly in farming, 
partly in manufacturing and in trade. They paid 
taxes to the State, and were bound to perform mil- 
itary service either as hoplites or as light-armed 
troops. The perioecic inhabitants of Sciritis formed 
a special body of light infantry. After the Pelo- 
ponnesian War the perioeci constituted the bulk 
of the Spartan army, and they were eligible to the 
inferior commands. Having no civil rights, they 
were completely subject to the Spartans proper, 
and in case of insubordination they could be put 
| to death by the ephors without trial. On rare oc- 
casions a perioecus is found in a high office, as in 
the case mentioned by Thucydides (viii. 22), where 
one of them was admiral of an allied Chian fleet ; 


An artist who is said to | 


Armour for covering the thighs. | 


but they seem never to have been put over Spar- 
tans. The name zrepiouxor is also used of other sub- 
_ ject populations as a convenient term (cf. Herod. 
iv. 159), but these were not perioeci in the Laconian 
| sense of the word. 

See Arnold’s Thucydides, i. App. ii.; Miiller, Do- 
rier, bk. ili.; Grote, History of Greece, pt. ii. ch. vi. 5 
and Gilbert, Constitutional Antiquities of Greece, 
Eng. trans. (1895). 


Peripatetici (mepimarntikoi, literally, “ persons 
given to walking about”). The followers of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy. They derived their name from 
Aristotle’s habit of walking with his disciples in 
the shady avenues of the Athenian Gymnasium, 
called the Lyceum, while he discussed the prob- 
lems of philosophy. See also ARISTOTELES ; PHI- 
LOSOPHIA. 


Periphas ([epidas). One of the autochthones 
of Attica, who was a priest of Apollo and also king 
of the country before the time of Cecrops. Zeus 
is said to have wished to destroy him, being 
jealous of his eminence; but at Apollo’s request 
changed him into an eagle (Ovid, Met. vii. 400). 


Periphétes ([epupyrns). A son of Hephaestus ; 
a monster at Epidaurus, who slew the passers-by 


with an iron club (whence he was called xopuvn- 
ts, or “club-bearer”) till he was himself slain 
by the young Theseus (q. v.). 

Perip6li (repimodo). Troops on patrol duty; a 
name given to the Athenian épy8o during two 
years of their edyBeia (Plato, De Leg. vi. 760 C), so 
that this part of their service is called srepuroXia. 
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See Philippi in the Rheinisches Museum (new series), 
xxxiv. 613; and the article HPHEBI. 


Periptéros (mepinrepos). An epithet describing 
a temple completely surrounded by a colonnade 
supporting the entablature. See TEMPLUM. 


Periscélis (mepickeNis). An anklet worn by 
women among the Greeks and Romans. The ple- 
beian women at Rome wore anklets of silver and 
the patricians anklets of gold (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 
39). The purely Latin word is compes (Pliny, l. c.), 
and Tertullian uses the form periscelium (De Cult. 
Fem. ii. 13), See ARMILLA. 

Peristylum (repiorvdos). A court surrounded 
by columns. See Domus; TEMPLUM. 


Permessus (Ilepynoods). A river in Boeotia, 
descending from Mount Helicon, and falling into 
Lake Copais near Haliartus. 


Pero (IInpa). The daughter of Neleus and Chlo- 
ris, famous for her beauty. She was married to 
Bias (Pausan. x. 31, 9). 

Pero (dapBvdy). The shoe of the ordinary Ro- 
man citizen. See CALCEUS. 

Perpendiciilum (kaeros, poduBdis, crabpn). A 
plumb-line, or string with a piece of lead attached, 
used by carpenters, masons, and other artisans to 
test the correctness of their perpendicular lines 
(Vitruv. vii. 3, 5). The line used in measuring 
horizontally was called linea (caver). 


Perperena (eprepynva). A small town of Mysia, 
south of Adramyttium. 

Perperna or Perpenna. (1) Marcus, a Roman 
consul in B.C. 180, who defeated Aristonicus in 
Asia, and took him prisoner. He died at Perga- 
mum in the following year (Livy, Hpist. 
59; Vell. Patere. ii. 4). (2) Marcus, son 
of the preceding, consul in B.c. 92 and 
censor in 86. He lived to the age of 
ninety-eight years (Pliny, H. N. vii. 156), 
(3) M. PERPERNA VENTO, son of the pre- 
ceding. He was a follower of Marius in 
the Civil War, and fled to Sicily when 
Sulla conquered Italy in B.c. 82. On the 
death of Sulla, in 78, Perperna joined the 
consul M. Lepidus in his attempt to over- 
throw the new aristocratical constitu- 
tion, and retired with him to Sardinia 
on the failure of this attempt. Lepidus 
died in Sardinia in the following year 
(77), and Perperna with the remains Of his 
army crossed over toSpain and joined Ser- 
torius (q. v.). Perperna was jealous of the 
ascendency of Sertorius, and after serving 
under him some years he and his friends 
assassinated Sertorius at a banquet in 
B.C.72. His death soon brought the war 
to a close. Perperna was defeated by 
Pompey, was taken prisoner, and was 
put to death (App. B. C.i. 107-115; Plut. 
Pomp. 10, 20). 

Perpetua Actio. 
Appendix. 

Perrhaebi (IMeppaBoi) and Peraebi 
(IleparBot). A powerful and warlike Pe- 
lasgic people in the north of Thessaly, 
Homer places the Perrhaebi in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Thessalian Dodona and 
the river Titarosins ; and at a later time 
the name of Perrheabia was applied to 


See AcTIO in the 
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the district bounded by Macedonia and the Cam- 
bunian Mountains on the north, by Pindus on 
the west, by the Peneus on the south and south- 
east, and by the Peneus and Ossa on the east. 
The Perrhaebi were members of the Amphictyonic 
League. 

Perrhidae (Ileppida). A deme of Attica belong- 
ing to the tribe Antiochis. 

Persae (IIépoa). A play of Aeschylus first pro- 
duced in B.C. 472, in a tetralogy of which the oth- 
er three plays were the Phineus, Glaucus Pontius, 
and Prometheus Ivpkaeds. The plot deals with 
the time of the Second Persian War, and the scene 
is laid at Susa. Separate edition by Prickard (1885). 


Persé (Il¢po7y). The daughter of Oceanus and 
wife of Helios, by whom she became the mother 
of Aeétes and Circé (Odyss. ix. 139; Hes. Theog. 356, 
956). Others speak of her as also the mother of 
Perses and Pasiphaé. — 

-Perséis. See HECATE. 

Persephoné (Iepoedorn), called Proserpina by 
the Romans; the daughter of Zeus and Demeter. 
In Homer she is called PERSEPHONTA (Ilepoedo- 
veca); the form Persephoné first occurs in Hesiod. 
But besides these forms of the name, we also 
find PERSEPHASSA, PHERSEPHASSA, PERSEPHATTA, 
PHERSEPHATTA, PHERREPHASSA, PHEREPHATTA, 
and PHERSEPHONIA, for which various etymologies 
have been proposed. The Latin Proserpina is only 
a corruption of the Greek, though the Romans 
derive it from proserpo. In Attica she was wor- 
shipped under the name of Cora (Kopn, Ion. Kovjpn) 
—that is, ‘the Danghter,” namely, of Demeter; 
and the two were frequently called “the Mother 


(Etruscan painting, Dennis.) 


Hades and Persephoné. 
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aud the Daughter” () Myrip cal 4 Képn). Being | the great city which succeeded Pasargada as the 


the infernal goddess of death, 
daughter of Zeus and Styx. 
worshipped under the name of Despoena, and 


was called a daughter of Poseidon Hippius and. 
Demeter, said to have been brought up by the 
Homer describes her as the wife | 


Titan Anytus. 
of Hades, and the formidable, venerable, and ma- 


jestic queen of the Shades, who rules over the’ 


souls of the dead, along with her husband. Hence 
she is called by later Roman writers Iuno Inferna, 


Averna, and Stygia; and the Erinyes are said to| 


have been her daughters by Pluto. Groves sacred 


to her are placed by Homer in the western extrem- | 
ity of the earth, on the borders of the lower world, | 


which is itself called the house of Persephoné. The 
story of her being carried off by Hades or Pluto 
against her will is not mentioned by Homer, who 
simply describes her as the wife and queen of 
Hades. Her abduction is first mentioned by He- 
siod. The account of it, which is the most cele- 
brated part of her story, and the wanderings of 
her mother in search of her, and the worship of 


she is also called a | 
In Areadia she was | 


capital of Persis and of the Persian Empire. From 
| the circumstance, however, of the conquest of the 
| Babylonian Empire taking place about the time 


when Persepolis attained this dignity, it appears 
to have been seldom used as the royal residence. 
Neither Herodotus, Xenophon, Ctesias, nor the sa- 
ered writers during the Persian period, mention it 
at all; though they often speak of Babylon, Susa, 
/and Eebatana as the capitals of the Empire. It is 
only from the Greek writers after the Macedonian 
conquest that we learn its rank in the Empire, 
_which appears to have consisted chiefly in its being 
one of the two burial places of the Persian kings 
| (the other being Pasargada), and also a royal treas- 
| Bry for Alexander found in the palace immense 
riches, which were said to have accumulated from 
the time of Cyrus. Its foundation is sometimes 
ascribed to Cyrus the Great, but more generally 
| to his son Cambyses. It was greatly enlarged and 
-adorned by Darius I. and Xerxes, and preserved 
its splendour till after the Macedonian conquest, 
when it was burned; Alexander, as the story goes, 


Ruins of 


the two goddesses in Attica at the festival of the 
Eleusinia, are related under DEMETER and ELEv- 
sintA. In the mystical theories of the Orphics, 
Persephoné is described as the all-pervading god- 
dess of nature, who both produces and destroys 
everything; and she is therefore mentioned along, 
or identified with, other mystic divinities, such as 
Isis, Rhea, Gé, Hestia, Pandora, Artemis, and He- 
caté. This mystic Persephoné is further said to 
have become by Zeus the mother of Dionysus, 
Iacchus, Zagreus, or Sabazius. 

Persephoné frequently appears in works of art. 
She is represented either with the grave and severe 
character of an infernal Heré or as a mystical di- 
vinity with a sceptre and a little box, in the act 
of being carried off by Pluto. Her symbols are a 
torch or torches, a cornucopia, ears of corn, pome- 
granates, or a cock as heralding the dawn (i. e.a 
new life). 

Persepolis (Hepoérots, Mepoairorts ; in the 
Middle Ages, Istakhar; now Takhti-Jemshid, i. e. 
“Throne of Jemshid,” or Chil-Minar, i. e. ‘Forty 
Pillars”). The Greek name, probably translated 
from the Persian name which is not recorded, of 
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Persepolis. 


setting fire to the palace with his own hand at the 
end of a revel by the instigation of the courtesan 
Thais in B.c.331. It was not, however, so entirely 
destroyed as some historians represent. It appears 
frequently in subsequent history, both ancient and 
medieval. It is now deserted, but its ruins are 
considerable, though too dilapidated to give any 
good notion of Persian architecture, and they are 
rich in cuneiform inscriptions. In the days of its 
splendour a great plaza or species of platform was 
crowned with palaces, halls, and altars. Here were 
stored the treasures which Alexander rifled; and 
here was kept the copy of the Avesta (see ZoRo- 
ASTER), written on 12,000 oxhides in letters of gold, 

Among the ruins still existing three groups are 
distinguished by archaeologists: first, the Forty 
Pillars proper, with the so-called “Mountain of 
Tombs” or “Throne of Jamshid,” after a fabulous 
king who is said to have founded the city; second, 


'the Naksh-in-Rustam, a collection of tombs; and 


third, a building now called “the Haram of Jam- 
shid.” The first group is the most important, be- 
ing the terrace already mentioned, built of cyclo- 


pean masonry, and extending 1500 feet in one 
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direction and 800 in another. 
It was once surrounded by 
triple walls of a height vary- 
ing from about 48 to 100 feet. 
There are still to be distin- 
guished on the central platform 
the so-called “Great Hall of 
Xerxes,” the Palace of Xerxes, 
and the Palace of Darius. The 
stone used for these structures 
is dark grayish marble cut into 
enormous square blocks, and 
highly polished. The ascent to 
this platform is by two double 
flights of steps nearly 22 feet 
in width and only 34 inches 
high, so that they have been 
ascended in modern times on 
horseback. The portals still 
exhibit huge figures of ani- 
mals, 15 feet high, and not un- 
like the Assyrian bulls of Nine- 
veh. The cuneiform inscrip- 
tions are ascribed to Xerxes. 
Persepolis was situated in 
the heart of Persis, in the part 
called Hollow Persis (KoiAyn 
Ilepois), not far from the bor- 
der of the Carmanian Desert, 
in a beautiful and healthy 
valley, through which runs the 
river Araxes. After Alexan- 
der’s time the place was of 
secoudary importance. It was 
plundered by Antiochus in B.c, 164, and later was 
the residence of a Persian viceroy. See Fergus- 
son, The Palaces of Nineveh and Persepolis Restored ; 
Vaux, Nineveh and Persepolis; Mme. Dieulafoy, La | 
Perse et la Susiane; and especially St6lze and Nol- 
deke, Persepolis, with tine photographic views (Ber- | 
lin, 1882). 


Perses ([lépons). (1) The son of the Titan Crius. 
He became by Asteria the father of Hecaté (Hes. 
Th. 409). (2) The son of Perseus and Andromeda, 
and regarded by the Greeks as the founder of the 
Persian people (Herod. vii. 61). (8) The son of He- | 
lios and Persé, and brother of Aeétes and Cireé 
(Apollod. ii. 4, 5). 


Perseus (Mepoevs). Son of Zeus and Danaé, the 
daughter of Acrisins. A sketch of his fabulous his- 
tory has already been given under a previous article 
(see DANA); and if remains here but to relate the 
particulars of his enterprise against the Gorgons. 
When Perseus had made his rash promise to Poly- 
dectes, by which he bound himself to bring the 
latter the Gorgow’s head, he retired full of evief 
to the extremity of the island of Seyros, where 
Hermes came to him, promising that he and Athe- 
né would be his guides. Hermes brought him 
first to the Graiae (see PHORCYDES), whose eye 
and tooth he stole and would not restore until 
they had furnished him with directions to the 
abode of the nymphs who were possessed of the 
winged shoes, the magic wallet, and the helmet of 
Pluto which made the wearer invisible. Having 
obtained from the Graiae the requisite information, 
he came to the nymphs, who gave him their pre- 
cious possessions: he then flung the wallet over 
his shoulder, placed the helmet on his head, and 
fitted the shoes to his feet. Thus equipped, and 
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Andromeda. 


(Marble relief in the Naples Museum.) 


grasping the short curved sword (dpm) which 
Hermes gave him, he mounted into the air, ac- 


‘companied by the gods, and flew to the ocean, 


where he found the three Gorgons asleep. (See 
Fearing to gaze on their faces, 


which changed the beholder to stone, he looked 


on the head of Medusa as it was reflected on his 
shield, and, Athené guiding his hand, he severed it 


from her body. The blood gushed forth, and with 
it the winged steed Pegasus and Chrysaor, the 
father of Geryon, for Medusa was at that time 
pregnant by Poseidon. Perseus took up the head, 


| put it into his wallet, and set out on his return. 


The two sisters awoke, and pursued the fugitive; 
but, protected by the helmet of Pluto, he eluded 
their vision, and they were obliged to give over 
the bootless chase (Hes. Seut. 220-230; Pausan. v. 
18,1). Perseus pursued his aérial route, and after 
having, in the course of his journey, punished the 
inhospitality of Atlas (q. v.) by changing him into 
a rocky mountain (Ovid, Met. iv. 626 foll.), he 
came to the country of the Ethiopians. Here 
he liberated Andromeda (see ANDROMEDA), whom 
he married. He is also said to have come to the 
Hyperboreans, by whom he was hospitably re- 
ceived. On his return to Seriphos, he found his 
mother with Dictys in a temple, whither they had 
fled from the violence of Polydectes. Perseus then 
went to the palace of Polydectes, and metamor- 
phosed him and all his guests, and, some say, the 
whole island, into stone (Pind. Pyth. xii. 10 ) 
He then presented the kingdom to Dictys. He 
gave the winged sandals and the helmet to Hermes, 
who restored them to the nymphs and to Pluto, 
and the head of Gorgon to Athené, who placed 
it in the middle of her shield or breast - plate. 
Perseus then went to Argos, accompanied by 
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Danaé and Andromeda. Acrisius, remembering 
the oracle, escaped to Larissa, in the country 
of the Pelasgians; but Perseus followed him, in 
order to persuade him to return. Some writers 
state that Perseus, on his return to Argos, found 
Proetus, who had expelled his brother Acrisius, 
in possession of the kingdom; and that Perseus 
slew Proetus, and was afterwards killed by Me- 
gapenthes, the son of Proetus. The more com- 
mon tradition, however, relates that when Teu- 
tamidas, king of Larissa, celebrated games in 
honour of his guest Acrisius, Perseus, who took 
part in them, accidentally hit the foot of Acrisius 
with the discus, and thus killed him. Aerisius 
was buried outside the city of Larissa, and Per- 
seus, leaving the kingdom of Argos to Megapen- 
thes, the son of Proetus, received from him in 
exchange the government of Tiryns. According 
to others, Perseus remained in Argos, and success- 
fully opposed the introduction of the Bacchic 
orgies. Perseus is said to have founded the towns 
of Midea and Mycenae. By Andromeda he became 
the father of Perses, Aicaeus, Sthenelus, Helens, 
Mestor, Electryon, Gorgophoné, and Autochthé. 
Perseus was worshipped as a hero in several places 
in Greece and even in Egypt (Herod. ii. 91). 
Perseus or Perses (Ilepcevs). The last king 
ot Macedonia, the eldest son of Philip V. He 
reigned eleven years, from B.c. 178 to 168. Before 
his accession he persuaded his father to put to 
death his younger brother Demetrius, whom he 
suspected that the Roman Senate intended to set 
up as a competitor for the throne on the death of 
Philip. Immediately after his accession he began 
to make preparations for war with the Romans, 
which he knew to be inevitable, though seven 
years elapsed before actual hostilities commenced. 
The war broke ont in B.c.171. The first year of 
the war was marked by no striking action. 
consul P. Licinius Crassus first suffered a defeat in 
Thessaly in an engagement between the cavalry 
of the two armies, but subsequently gained a 
slight advantage over the king’s troops. The sec- 
ond year of the war (B.c. 170), in which the consul 
A. Hostilius Mancinus commanded, also passed 
over without any important battle, but was, on 
the whole, favourable to Perseus. The third year 
(B.c. 169), in which the consul Q. Marcius Philip- 
pus commanded, again produced no important 
results. The length to which the war had been 
unexpectedly protracted, and the ill success of 
the Roman arms, had by this time excited a gen- 
eral feeling in favour of the Macedonian monarch ; 
but the ill-timed avarice of Perseus, who refused 
to adyance the sum of money which Eumenes, 
king of Pergamus, demanded, deprived him of this 
valnable ally; and the same unseasonable niggard- 


liness likewise deprived him of the services of | 


Coin of Perseus, King of Macedonia. 
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twenty thousand Gallic mercenaries, who had ac- 
tually advanced into Macedonia to his support, 
but retired on failing to obtain their stipulated 
pay. He was left to carry on the contest against 
Rome single-handed. 

The fourth year of the war (B.C. 168) was also 
the last. The new consul, L. Aemilius Paulus, de- 
feated Perseus with great loss in a decisive battle 
fought near Pydna, on June 22, B.c. 168. Perseus 
took refuge in the island of Samothrace, where he 
shortly afterwards surrendered with his children 
to the praetor Cn. Octavius. When brought before 
Aemilius he is said to have degraded himself by 
the most abject supplications; but he was treated 
with kindness by the Roman general. The follow- 
ing year he was carried to Italy, where he was 
compelled to adorn the splendid triumph of his 
conqueror (November 30, B.C. 167), and afterwards 
cast into a dungeon, from whence, however, the 
intercession of Aemilius procured his release, and 
he was permitted to end his days in an honourable 
captivity at Alba, He survived his removal thither 
a few years, and died, according to some accounts, 
by voluntary starvation, while others, fortunately 
with less probability, represent him as falling a 
victim to the cruelty of his guards, who deprived 
him of sleep. Perseus had been twice married; 
the name of his first wife, whom he is said to have 
killed with his own hand in a fit of passion, is not 
recorded; his second, Laodicé, was the daughter 
of Seleucus IV. Philopator. He left two children 
—a son, Alexander, and a daughter, both apparent- 
ly by his second marriage, as they were mere chil- 
dren when carried to Rome. Besides these, he had 
adopted his younger brother Philip, who appears 
to have been regarded by him as the heir to his 
throne, and who became the partner of his captiv- 
ity. See Livy, bks.xl—xliv.; and Polyb. bks. xxiv., 
22:4 f by 8. ©:G by. 8.4 bc. 

Persia (epoxy, sc. yn, Hepois; Lat. PERSIS, more 
rarely PERSIA; old Pers. Parsa). The original home 
of the ancient Persians, and later the chief province 
of the great Persian Empire, is the small territory 
in the southwestern corner of the Iranian table- 
land. In this limited and original sense, Persia cor- 
responds exactly to the present Province of Fars 
or Farsistan with the capital Shiraz. On the north 
it was bounded by Media, on the east by Karmania, 
on the southwest by the Persian Gulf, and on the 
northwest by the province of Susiana, The latter 
had from the time of Cyrus been closely united 
with Persia (Strabo, p. 727). Persis was sepa- 
rated from Media by the Parachoathras Mountains, 
the most southerly spur of the Taurus. Persia is 
a highland rising in terraces to a height of 5000 
metres, intersected by many clefts, with approaches 
on most sides only by difficult rocky passes. In 
consequence of its isolated position, the oriental 
peoples, before the time of Alexander, had 
only a scanty knowledge of the land, The 
flat coast line was intolerably hot, sandy, and 
unfruitful; but in the interior the climate 
was everywhere favorable, temperate, and for 
the latitude almost raw, on account of the 
elevated position; the valleys and plains pro- 
ductive and well watered, with many clear 
rivers and lakes, where all kinds of waterfowl 
made their homes, covered with fertile mead- 
ows and gardens, and pasturage for horses and 
cattle, and, in parts, with forests and game. 
Wine and all fruits except olive oil were pro- 
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duced. The northern portion of Persia, on the oth- 
er hand, is cold and snow is frequent. Asa whole, 
Persia was intended by nature more for a grazing 
than for an agricultural country. The largest in- 
land river is the Araxes (now Bundemir), which 
empties into a salt lake, with its tributary the Medos 
(now Pulvar). In the fruitful plain of the Medos in 
the centre of the country, sixty kilometres north- 
east of the present Shiraz, over 1000 metres high, 
in a mild and healthful climate, lay the capital Per- 
sepolis (later Istakhr). Next to Susa, Persepolis 
was the largest and most beautiful city in the 
land. Here stood the costly and strong royal cit- 
adel (ra Baciiera), the extensive ruins of whose 
walls, terraces, halls, and state apartments are 
still extant. Twelve kilometres down the river 
was the rock-hewn grave city of the Achaemenids 
(now Naksh-i-Rustem). Persepolis remained the 
nominal capital of the kingdom even after the 
kings had moved their residence to Susa and in 
mid-summer to Ecbatana. The original seat of 
the dynasty lay two days’ journey northeast of 
Persepolis, in the so-called lower Persis, on the 
little river Cyrus, the present Murghab. There 
stood the ancient royal city of Pasargadae with 
the palace and the still preserved tomb of Cyrus 
(Strabo, p. 727 ff.; Arrian, Indica, 40; Ptol. vi. 7, 8). 
In a wider sense the name Persia embraces the 
whole Persian nation of Iranian race, which should 
rather be called Iran. The broad highland of Ivan, 
from the Tigris to the Indus, from the Indian 
Ocean to the Oxus and the Caspian Sea, is divided 
into halves by the great salt desert in its midst 
—western Iran with the States of Media and 
Persia, and northeastern Iran with Sogdiana, 
Chorasmia, Bactria, Areia, and Arachosia. These 
divisions are united only in the north by a narrow 
inhabitated strip, Hyrcania. The old geographers 
confined the term ’Apcavn to Eastern Iran. The 
feeling of national unity existed in all the tribes ; 
their common name was once that of Aryan. Da- 
rius emphasizes first of all the fact that he is a 
Persian, the son of a Persian, and secondarily that 
he is an Aryan, of Aryan race. The Medes, too, 
according to Herodotus (vii. 62), anciently called 
themselves Aryans. The national unity of all 
Tran, a national dream even in the old heroic 
legends, was fully realized only once, under the 
Achaemenids. The empire of the Sassanids did 
not succeed in recovering the whole east of Iran. 
The present Persia fully includes only western 
Iran, and extends eastward not far beyond the 
eastern edge of the salt desert. The greater part 
of the ancient eastern Iran is occupied by Afghans 
and Turcomans. 

ETHNOLOGY.—The inhabitants of Persis were 
originally a genuine mountain race of shepherds. 
Herodotus, Xenophon, and others deseribe the an- 
cient Persians (old Pers. Parsa, formerly, accord- 
ing to Herod. vii, 61, called Atrei) as an energetic, 
brave, contented race, of inordinate self-esteem, 
accustomed to hardships but not lacking in finer 
traits, fond of rude pleasures, of strict discipline, 
with a certain sense of justice, and of sound morals. 
The Persian sculptures show a noble profile, with 
long, straight nose, and carefully arranged beard. 
They ate only once a day, but then heartily, and 
drank wine freely. The life of men of station was 
consumed in hunting, travelling, archery, and war. 
The Persians served in the army from the twen- 
tieth to the fiftieth year. The soldiers wore the 
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characteristic pointed felt hat (ridpa), a coloured 
coat and breeches, and carried a light shield, a 
short spear, a long bow with thirty arrows, and 
the short dagger-sword (dkiwdxns). Commerce 
was unknown among them, as were also rapine 
and thieving; lying, developed in the East to a 
virtue, they abhorred, at least in theory. Next to 
lying, incurring debt was considered the greatest 
disgrace. Polygamy and pederasty were custom- 
ary. Large families of children were esteemed 
honourable and the king offered yearly prizes for 
them. Education was undertaken by the State; 
the sons of nobles were brought up as pages at the 
court, where they were prepared for the high State 
offices. All kinds of bodily exercise and truthful- 
ness were required of the youth, and they were 
early accustomed to hardship and watchfulness. 
They studied the sciences, traditions, natural his- 
tory, and arboriculture (Herod. i.133 ff.; Xen. Anab. 
1.9; Cyrop.i.23 viii.8). Even Herodotus blames 
their fatal eagerness to imitate foreign customs. 
Thus in place of their ancient simple leather gar- 
ments, they took from the more civilized Medes a 
more highly adorned dress (purple caftan, neck- 
laces, and bracelets, Cyrop. i.3, 2), false hair, and a 
blasé air of fashion, and wherever they heard of 
a new form of amusement they introduced it. 
With their growing dominion and under the influ- 
ence of foreign customs the Persians rapidly dete- 
riorated. Luxury, debauchery, and effeminacy 
destroyed their former discipline and bodily excel- 
lence. Cruelty and barbarity on the part of those 
in authority, extortion, crime, and injustice became 
the order of the day (Agathias, ii. 30} Xen. Cyrop. 
viii. 8, 6). The traditional origin of the Persian 
satraps is quite incredible. 

The Persian nation was divided into various 
tribes, each possessing its own special portion of 
farming and pasture land. Of the ruling nobility, 
to which all other classes were subject, there were 
according to Herodotus three orders: the Pasarga- 
dae, Maraphii, and Maspii. Of these the Pasar- 
gadae were the highest; from them sprang the 
dynasty of the Achaemenids, who raised themselves 
from petty tribal chiefs and princes to national 
sovereigns, The king was permitted to select his 
wives only from the six highest families of the 
land, and the six “ First of the Persians” had free 
access to the king. 

The Iranian languages belong to the Indoger- 
manic stock. In spite of strong dialectic differ- 
ences, a specific Iranian type is unmistakably 
noticeable in all. Their common characteristic 
marks are the change of s to h, the preference for 
fricatives, and the great development of sibilants. 
Old-Pers. hanti (“they are”)—Skt. santi, Lat. sunt; 
hindu (Indus)=Skt. Sindhu; fra=Skt. pra, mpd; 
thri (three)=mod. Pers. si=Skt. tri. 

Old Persian stands on a very primitive stage, 
still very close to Sanskrit. The sentence from an 
inscription ‘ Aiiramazda hya imam bumim ada hya 
avam asmanam ada hya martiyam ada” (“ Ormuzd, 
who created this earth, who created that heaven, 
who created man”), would read in Sanskrit “ Asuro 
medhasvi ya imam bhimim adhad yo ’mum agma- 
nam adhad yo martyam adhat.” Characteristic is 
the change of the Iranian z to d; adam (I)—Aves- 
tan azem; and f for Eastern Iranian hv: Vinda- 
farna (“Ivradépyns) = Avestan Vindat-hvarenao. 
The final syllable is greatly maimed: abara = 
Skt. abharat (“he bore”). 
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The ancient Persians left no real literature. 
Remains of a lost heroic epic of Eastern Iran are 
to be found in the Avesta. But we have a fairly 
accurate knowledge of the language of the old 
Persians from the rock-inscriptions in which Da- 
rius I. and his successors perpetuated their deeds 
in plain, almost clumsy style. The most extensive 
of these inscriptions are those of Darius on the 
smoothed rock-face of Mount Behistan in Media, 
426 lines, with a twofold translation. These Per- 
sian inscriptions are written in the simplest form 
of cuneiform, and, so far as they are not destroyed 
by the action of the weather or wantonly, they 
have been almost completely deciphered. (See 
CuNFIFORM.) Of the language of the Medes we 
know only a few words through the Greeks; it 
probably resembled Old Persian. The dog was 
called by the Medes spaké (Herod. i. 110), in the 
Avesta spa. The home of the very primitive lan- 
guage of the Avesta cannot be determined. 

From the Old Persian was developed the Middle 
Persian or Pahlavi, the literary and official lan- 
guage under the Sassanids. A peculiar crypto- 
graphic system (with Semitic ideograms), and a 
very defective and ambiguous alphabet, make this 
language unnecessarily difficult. While the Old 
Persian is still rich in grammatical forms, the 
Pahlavi shows great poverty. Still further pov- 
erty is shown in the Modern Persian (from the 
tenth century A.D. the national language of modern 
Persia), the last stage of development in the local 
speech of the Persians. The purest Modern Per- 
sian is still spoken around Shiraz. 

Among the arts architecture and sculpture hold 
the first place. Monumental structures are con- 
fined exclusively to the numerous royal palaces, 
and of their former magnitude the ruins of Susa 
and the far more imposing remains of Persepolis 
are silent witnesses. Their luxury and extrava- 
gance were a source of amazement to the Greeks. 
Founded by Darius, most of them were enlarged 
and finished by his successors. According to the 
detailed description of Polybius (x. 27), the pal- 
ace in Ecbatana at the time of the Achaemenids 
(whether during the period of the Medes is ques- 
tionable) was covered with silver tiles, and a great 
part of the interior was coated with gold and silver 
plates. And so it may have been in Persepolis. 
But while the Median palace was a wooden struct- 
ure, the material in Persepolis is a durable stone. 
The treatment of the stone shows a high degree 
of workmanship} walls and columns are orna- 
mented with reliefs and inscriptions. The archi- 
tectural style was drawn from the Babylonian and 
Assyrian, but was not a slavish imitation. The 
palace of Persepolis lay on a terrace of ten metres 
in height, with the rear towards a mountain. It 

was protected by an ingenious threefold wall and 
, brazen doors. The interior contained the dwell- 
ing and reception rooms of the king and his high- 
est officials, as well as the treasure-chambers. (Cf. 
the description of Diod. xvii.71.) The slender col- 
umns are twenty metres high and end in lofty, 
delicate capitals. The whole produced an effect 
of towering and imposing elegance and gigantic | a 
dimensions. 

The numerous sculptures excavated do not de- 
pict single episodes in the life of the king, but form 
a common symbolic picture - language, glorifying 
the splendour of the kingdom and its far-reaching 
might. The composition is in general stiff and 
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Specimen of Persian Sculpture from Persepolis. 


monotonons, but is carefully elaborated in details ; 
the faces expressionless, but the forms lifelike and 
natural, the dress, weapons, ete., reproduced with 
great fidelity. 

RELIGION.—The Perso-Iranian national religion 
has from the oldest times been the Zoroastrian, 
with its belief in a good and an evil spirit (Ormuzd, 
ahurod mazdao; Ahriman, anro mainyush), wor- 
ship of moral and natural powers (Asha, “law”; 
Rashnu, “justice”; Mithra, “sun ”), purity of body 
and soul, after death a strict balancing of good 
and evil deeds, with the rewards of paradise or 
the punishments of hell, a last judgment, resurrec- 
tion of the dead, marriage of relatives, ete. In all 
probability the teachings of Zoroaster (q. v.) origi- 
nated in the East and spread westward into Media. 
The external and internal history of the Zoroastrian 
doctrine until it became a fully developed national 
church is still dark. In Media the Magi, one of 
the Median orders, became the privileged priestly 
class. The Magi, doubtless under the Median su- 
premacy, carried the religious movement to Persis, 
and there also remained in exclusive and lasting 
possession of the priestly dignity. Without Magi 
no one could make a sacrifice (Herod. i, 132), for 
they alone possessed the priestly mysteries, they 
also were soothsayers and interpreters of dreams. 
They had great respect and influence in public 

and private affairs; they conducted the education 
of the princes from ‘the seventh year and constant- 
ly surrounded the king’s person. They dressed in 
white and wore a felt turban, the cheek-pieces of 
which concealed the mouth (Avesta, paitidana), 

Cyrus was undoubtedly an orthodox Zoroas- 
trian; the belief in the resurrection arose under 
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Cambyses (Herod. iii. 62). Darius in his inscrip- 
tions constantly emphasizes the fact that he is 
ruler through the grace of Aiiramazda; Abriman 
is naturally not mentioned by name. The cult of 
the goddess Anaitis (Anahita) and that of Mithra, 
which afterwards became almost international, was 
not officially introduced into Persia until the time 
of Artaxerxes II. 

In their descriptions of Persian sacrificial rites, 
the details given by Western writers agree in all 
essentials with the ordinances of the Avesta (He- 
rod. i. 131; Strabo, p. 732; Plut. De Is. 46). The 
Persians had neither images of the gods nor real 
temples. They offered a garlanded sacrificial ani- 
mal under the open heavens, while the Magi, hold- 
ing in their hands a bundle of tamarisk twigs (the 
barsom), chanted the sacred passages. They sac- 
rificed to the highest god, Ormuzd; to the sun 
and moon, but especially to fire and water—to 
fire, by burning dry 
wood and dropping 
fat on it; they offer- 
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ered a body lying on the ground with earth, the 
latter had disappeared in the morning, and during 
the night a spirit appeared to them in a dream, 
warning them to-bury the dead, because the earth, 
the mother of all, received no tribute (Agathias, 
ii. 31). Evidence is not wanting that the custom 
existed as early as the time of Alexander, at least 
in Bactria. Alexander’s Grecian governor in Bac- 
tria was almost driven out because he wished to 
forbid the exposure of the dead (Porphyr. De Abst. 
iv. 21). 

The Zoroastrian priesthood and sect fell into 
decay with the fall of the Achaemenid dynasty. 
Under the Sassanids it was restored, and under 
the royal protection reached a position of power 
as the organized State religion which it had never 
possessed before. It gradually succumbed to the 
advance of Islam, and in the Persia of to-day there 
are very few Zoroastrians. More numerous are the 
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ed worship to water, 
by some lake, river, 
or spring. The dog 
and the birds were 
sacred creatures; the 
dog they held as 
inviolable as men. 
On the other hand, 
it was considered a 
righteous deed to 
kill as many harm- 
ful animals as pos- 
sible. 

The Perso-Iranian 
funeral rites are the 
strict consequence 
of the belief that all 
dead things were un- 
clean and forfeited 
to the evil spirit. It 
was a mortal sin to 
defile the pure ele- 
meuts, fire and wa- 
ter. (Fire could not 
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death.) The ecclesi- 
astical prescriptions 
concerning burial, 
as later set down in 
the Avesta, seem for a long time to have been re- 
pugnant to the Persians, and only gradually to 
have supplanted the old customs. According to 
Xenophon (Cyrop. viii. 7, 25), Cyrus, when dying, 
ordered his body to be buried. Herodotus (i. 140) 
tells of the Magi that they do not bury their dead 
until dogs and birds have torn them. 


Persian Soldiers 


rate they buried the corpse only after having cov- 
ered it with wax. But the prescription of the 


Avesta indicates that the naked corpse was ex-. 


posed to the vultures on an elevation (dakhma) 
outside the city, and that only subsequently the 
bones were buried in the open field. Not until 
the Sassanid period did this become the usual 
practice, as the description in Agathias, ii. 21, 22 
proves. Procopius relates that a Persian who had 
buried his wife was sentenced to death (Bell. Pers. 


1.7). When Damassius and his companions coyv- 


Whether | 
the Persians did the same is not certain; at any. 
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(Relief from the Palace of Darius at Persepolis.) 


adherents of the old national religion, who have 
found refuge in and about Bombay—the Parsees. 
History.—The history of Persia is lost in the 
little-known period of Median supremacy. The 
Persian kings are vassals of the Median kings, 
who, on their side, freed themselves from Assyri- 
an dominion after long struggles. The founder 
of the Median dynasty is Deioces, who, in the 
first half of the seventh century B.C., raised the 
Median tribes from confusion and anarchy to an 
organized state under a central royal power (He- 
rod. i. 96 foll.), for a time probably still a tribu- 
tary vassal of the Assyrian king, but paving the 
way for the Median war of independence from the 
He built the royal capital Ecbat- 
ana (old Pers, Hagmatana, later Hamadan). His 
son Phraortes (646-625) was the real founder 
of the Median supremacy. He subdued Persia 
and portions of the rest of Iran (“all Asia, one 
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tribe after the other,” Herod. i. 102), and finally 
entered into an attack on Assyria, for which, 
however, he paid with his life. His successor 
Cyaxares (624-585) was the most important king 
of Media, and raised the young nation to the 
highest power. He gave the country a firm or- 
ganized military system. His expedition against 
Assyria, which brought him victorious before 
Nineveh, had to be broken off, as the Scythians 
were meantime invading and devastating all Ivan. 
Cyaxares freed his land from this plague by strat- 
agem (Herod. i. 106). Even then he made Arme- 
nia and Cappadocia as far as the Halys subject to 
himself, and is said to have pushed his dominion 
eastward over Hyrcania, Parthia, and Bactria. In 
alliance with Nabopolassar of Babylon, he de- 
stroyed Nineveh, and divided the Assyrian Em- 
pire among his allies. His son Astyages (584— 
550) was the last king of his race. Herodotus 
tells only of his fall, which was brought about 
by the son of his vassal in the small but ener- 
getic district of Persis. 

Cyrus (Kurush), 559-530, belonged to the high- 
est order of Persian nobility —the Pasargadae. 
His family, which already occupied a leading po- 
sition in Persis, traced its origin to Achaemenes 
(Hakhamani). 
position to Herodotus (i. 91-107), makes the father 
of Cyrus king of Persia. Babylonian inscriptions 
eall his great-grandfather Teispes “king of the 
city of Anshan.” According to this, the Achae- 
menids had long ruled as kings in Persis under 
the suzerainty of the great kings of Media. 

Myths early gathered about the youth of Cyrus 
aud his ascension to the throne. The romantic 
story in Herodotus (i. 107-130) is familiar. The 
Persians uuder Cyrus revolt against Astyages; 
he sends against them Harpagus, who, however, 
from private enmity. is favourable to Cyrus. A 
large part of the Median army goes over to Cy- 
rus, and Astyages is conquered and taken alive. 
The coup d’état is told differently in Nicol. Damas- 
cenus, Fragm. 66 (after Ctesias). But Xenophon’s 
account makes Cyrus gain the power most easily 
of all by marrying the daughter and heiress of the 
last Median king Cyaxares, a son of Astyages, re- 
ceiving Media as a dowry (Cyrop. viii. 5,19). But 
Herodotus and Xenophon agree that Cyrus, on his 
mother’s side, was a grandson of Astyages. The 
account of Herodotus is corrected and in part con- 
firmed by the Babylonian inscriptions (cf. Rawlin- 
son in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc. XIL., 
new series, p. 70; Th. Pinches, Transactions of the 
Soc. of Bibl. Arch. VII., Ad. Bauer, Sitzwngsbe- 
richte der Wiener Akademie, 1882, p. 497). 

In these inscriptions it is related that Astyages 
took the field against Cyrus, but his soldiers re- 
volted and surrendered him to Cyrus. Briefly, 
therefore, the circumstances were probably the 
following: In the year 559 Cyrus succeeds his 
father Cambyses as viceroy in Persis. He frees 
Persis and Susia, which was connected with it, 
from the Median suzerainty, and so becomes the 
first sovereign king of Persis and Susia. — Astya- 
ges makes war upon him, and in the decisive bat- 
tle at Pasargadae (Strabo, p. 730) loses his liberty 
and his Empire (550). After a short existence 
and rapid growth the Median sovereignty had 
given place to the Persian. In Media itself the 
acquirement of Ecbatana, which was shortly af- 
terwards accomplished, seems to have completed 


Xenophon (Cyrop. i. 2,1), in op- | 
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the transfer of the powers without any long re- 
sistance ; the Medes soon became reconciled to 
the new order. For them the change meant not 
a foreign domination, but only a change of dynas- 
ty; the political aim of the Median Empire—the 
conquest of Asia—remained undisturbed. Since 
all accounts agree that Astyages had no son, 
Cyrus was the natural pretender for the throne, 
and only anticipated his time somewhat. And 
with the new Persian sovereign the place of the 
unloved Astyages (cf. Herod. i. 123; Aristot. Polit. 
v 8, 15) was occupied by a man who combined 
daring energy with paternal kindness. The Per- 
sian nobles, indeed, played the first parts, and 
Persian soldiers formed the military nucleus of 
the Empire. On the other hand, the less civil- 
ized victors willingly submitted themselves to 
the higher culture of the conquered. The Per- 
sians adopted their dress, customs, and vices 
from the Medes, together with the whole sys- 
tem of court and State, as they had already 
adopted their religion. Although to foreign eyes 
the Median name long retained its lustre, the 
national wall of division between Persians and 
Medes seems gradually to have fallen away and 
both races to have been mingled in a national 
unity. The court resided for a portion of the 
year in Media. Medes occupied high State po- 
sitions and commands. From this time Persia, 
Susia, and Media formed the powerful kernel of 
the nation. 

Not so willingly did the other vassal States 
of the Median kingdom give their adherence 
to their new lords; their revolts caused Cyrus 
many wars (Herod.i.177; Just.i.7). Even before 
Cyrus was involved in the second great war, the 
former vassal countries westward to the Halys 
were subject to him. Here followed at once 
the collision with his powerful neighbour Lydia. 
Once already, under Cyaxares, a bloody war had 
broken out between the two rival Empires, which 
continued with varying results for five years, and 
was finally calmed through the diplomatic inter- 
vention of the kings of Babylon and Cilicia (He- 
rod. i. 74). The fall of his brother-in-law and 
the rapid rise of the insatiable Cyrus forced the 
ruler of Sardis, Croesus, into war. After assuring 
himself of the alliance of Babylon, Egypt, and 
Sparta (Herod. i. 77 foll.), he crossed the Halys in 
the year 547, anticipating an attack of Cyrus, and 
carried devastation into Cappadocia, a Persian 
protectorate (Herod. i. 76). The first battle oc- 
curred at Pteria, but was not decisive (Herod. i. 
76). There Croesus began the return march, to 
oceupy winter-quarters in Lydia, Cyrus pursued 
with forced marches, gained a decisive victory 
over the Lydians at Sardis before the auxiliaries 
which had been requested arrived, and shut the 
king op in the capital, which, after a siege of 
two weeks, was stormed and plundered. Cyrus 
eventually showed mercy to the captured Croe- 
sus, and took bim with him to court in Persia, 
leaving the complete subjection of Lydia to his 
Median governors Mazares and Harpagus (Herod. 
i. 162). Not alone all the Greek towns on the 
west coast of Asia Minor, which were tributary 
to Lydia, but also Miletus, Lycia, Caria, and Cili- 
cia recognized the Persian authority either will- 
ingly or by force. Cyrus himself, immediately 
after the capture of Sardis, was summoned to the 
eastern part of the monarchy, to Bactria, by new 
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Tomb of Cyrus near Pasargadae. 


revolts. All of Upper Asia to the eastern border 
of Iran is from this time on under his sway. 
Sardis became the firm centre of the western 
half of the Empire. Lydia was divided into 
two provinces, the governors of which resided 
at Sardis and Dascyleion (Herod. iii. 120). 

Now, when his Empire reached from the Iax- 
artes to the west coast of Asia Minor, only Bab- 
ylon stood between him and the supreme pow- 
er in Asia. In the year 539 Cyrus made an 
incursion into Babylonian territory (Herod. i. 190 
foll.; Berosus, Fragm. 14). In the very first 
battle the troops of the enemy mutinied. King 
Nabonidus of Babylon fled. The strong capital 
surrendered without resistance, and the whole 
Babylonian territory, together with the vassal 
States, of which Syria was the most important, 
yielded willingly to Cyrus (Herod. iii. 19), who, in 
this case also, showed himself not as a barbarous, 
oppressive conqueror, but as the new father of the 
country. He allowed the sanctuaries and palaces 
of Babylon to remain unharmed. It was quite in 
the character of the ancient Persians, who were 
not in the least religious fanaties, that he should 
tolerate and protect the old Babylonian religion. 
Cyrus was accustomed to treat the dispossessed 
princes with consideration, and to retain them in 
his service as governors. Through his wise pol- 
icy, he was able to make moral conquests, and be- 
came the least sanguinary of the great conquerors 
of the Orient. His followers also, notably Darius, 
pursued this moderate policy in cases of conquest, 
not of rebellion. 

The crown treasures of the conquered lands 
Cyrus took as spoils of war and stored up in his 
palaces, thus laying the foundation of the inex- 
haustible reserves of money of the later Persian 
Empire. These supplies indirectly benefited the 
Persians, for it is said that as often as Cyrus en- 
tered the territory of Persia he gave a piece of 
gold to every Persian man and woman (Xen, Cy- 


rop. vill. 5, 19; Nicod. Damas. Fragm. 66). To his 
Persians he was always the national king; the 
heads of the nobility of Persis were nearest to the 
throne, and their counsel was of weight in im- 
portant decisions. 

Cyrus is said to have met his death in an expe- 
dition against a nomad race beyond the Iaxartes— 
the Massagetae, according to Herodotus, the Der- 
biccae, according to Ctesias. At all events, it was 
one of the wild Turanian tribes which, with their 
plundering inroads, had long been the scourge of 
Northern Iran. But the reports are conflicting. 
His military science probably failed in the inhos- 
pitable steppes of Central Asia before the crafty 
tactics of these rider hordes. His army was cut 
to pieces; Herodotus says that he himself fell in 
the battle, Ctesias that he died from the wounds 
received there. His body was entombed at Pasar- 
gadae, in the shade of the park, in a chamber upon 
a small stone pyramid. There Alexander saw his 
golden coffin (Strabo, p.730). Cyrus had two sons, 
Cambyses and Smerdis, by his wife Cassandané, 
who died before him. Of his daughters, Atossa is 
best known. 

He was succeeded by his eldest son, Cambyses 
(Kabujiya), B.c. 529-522, an imperious, passionate 
man, whose notorious intemperance (Herod. iii. 
34) at times developed into delirium. While the 
Persians considered Cyrus as their father, they 
looked on the new sovereign as their master (He- 
rod. iii. 89). Cambyses inherited the active dispo- 
sition-of his father. His first expedition against 
Egypt involved immense armies. The Pheenician 
ports, as well as Cyprus, which had recently re- 
volted from Egypt and voluntarily submitted te 
Persia (Herod. iii. 19), were obliged to mobilize 
their fleets to afford naval support to the land 
attack. Samos also at the time entered into vol- 
untary alliance with Persia (Herod. iii. 44). Cam- 
byses first caused his younger brother Smerdis 
(Bardiya), whose loyalty he distrusted, to be mur- 
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dered secretly by Prexaspes. A Greek fugitive, 


Thanes, led the army through the Arabian Desert | secretly discov ered the truth, formed 


(Herod. iii. 4). 
army of Psammetichus III., who had shortly be- 
fore succeeded King Amasis. 
was completely vanquished, Memphis was taken 


after a short siege, and Psammetichus made pris- 
oner. 
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The Egyptian army | 


In the year 525 the old kingdom of the | 


Pharaohs was made a province of “the Persian | 


Empire. In general, Cambyses held to the policy 
of recognizing and respecting foreign nationality ; 


no change was made in religion or government ex- | 


cept that a satrap took the. place of the Pharaohs. 
But the unbridled king personally outraged the 
people by brutal excesses, such as the desecration 
of the corpse of Amasis (Herod. iii. 16) and his pri- 
vate mockery of their sacred things. 

From Egypt Cambyses planned great expedi- 
tions to the west and south. The naval expedi- 
tion against Carthage was abandoned, because the 
Pheenicians refused to move against their own col- 
ony. A land force perished utterly in the sands 
of the Libyan Desert (Herod. iii. 26). The expedi- 
tion under his own command against Aethiopia was 
not entirely fruitless, but entailed heavy losses (He- 
rod. iii. 25). These failures increased his madness 
to a still higher point; he. killed the bull Apis in 
rage (Herod. iii. 27 
the death of his own sister, whom he had married 
according to Persian custom. 

Cambyses remained in Egypt until the year 522, 
when suddenly disquieting reports came from Per- 
sia, which, in consequence of his long absence, 


seems for a long time to have been in a state of 
‘ Magian, Gaumata, whose brother | 


fermentation. 
was the steward of Camby ses, took advantage of | 


), and by ill-treatment caused | 
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Persian nobles, with Darius at their head, who had 
a conspiracy, 


At Pelusium Cambyses met the | surprised the castle, and struck Gaumata down. 


It had been neither a Median revolt against 
Persian sovereignty (Herod. i. 180) nor a religious 
uprising of the Magi, but the game of chance of a 
political ady enturer, whom fortune favoured for a 
short time through a rare combination of cireum- 
stances. But for the moment the whole wrath of 
the insulted Persian nobility was turned against 


| the Magi, and it would have needed little to end 


the day with a night of St. Bartholomew for all 
the Magi (Herod. iii. 79). Darius, the head of the 
conspiracy, was proclaimed king. The story of 
Herodotus that the choice was to be made among 
the seven by lot or chance is a later addition. In 
fact Darius was the only rightful heir to the throne, 
He was descended from a collateral branch of the 
Achaemenids, which from the time of Teispes had 
separated from the now extinct chief line. The 
genealogy of the family, according to Herodotus 
and the inscriptions, is the following: 


Achaemenes 
Teispes 
Cpa 
cae 
Teispes 
aS 
Cyrus Ariaramnes 
Cambyses Arsames 
Cyrus ithe Great) nyoneoes 

Cambyses Darius. 


When he ascended the throne as governor of 


the universal dissatisfaction, and, favoured by a_ Persis his father was still alive (Herod. iii. 70), but 
certain resemblance to the murdered Smerdis (He- | appears to have resigned all claim to the succes- 


rod. iii. 61 even gives him 
the same name), proclaimed 
himself to be the latter, and 
inflamed the land against 
the rightful king. Only a 
few initiated persons knew 
of the murder of Smerdis. 
Through great mildness and 
still greater promises the 
usurper quickly sneceeded. 
Persia, Media, and the prov- 
inces gave him their alle- 
giance, and Cambyses was 
practically a dethroned 
prince. From this point we 
can test the statements of 
Herodotus by the inscrip- 
tions of Darius. 
to punish the nsurper, he met his death in Syria 


by his own hand, or through carelessness, as Herod- | 
The position of the Achae- | 


otus (iii. 64) thinks. 
menid dynasty was precarious. The people con- 
sidered the pretender the real Bardiya, who would 
now have been the legitimate successor to the 
throne, as Cambyses died childless. Certain ex- 
pressions of doubt seem to have been checked by 
the new tyrant with great cruelty. He must have 
feared most of all being unmasked by the Persian 
grandees, and therefore he never received them, 
nor allowed himself to be seen publicly, which was 
quite contrary to etiquette. 
reside in Susa, but according to the inscriptions 
his fate overtook him in a Median fortress. Seven 


Herodotus makes him | 


Persian Intaglio Cylinder. 


While on his homeward journey | 


(Dieulafoy.) 


sion to the avenger of his order. The other con- 
spirators were rewarded with hereditary privileges. 

The new king, Darius I. (Darayavaiish), (521—485), 
was in his thirtieth year. He entered into the in- 
heritance of the Achaemenids at a critical period. 


|The short interregnum had relaxed the empire of 


Cyrus in all its points. The provinces were every- 
where uneasy—rebels and pretenders sprang up in 
every direction. The revolt first broke out in Su- 
siana, but was quickly repressed. The uprising in 
Babylon was more serious, where a pretended son 
of Nabonidus placed himself at the head of the 
rebels; the fortress was taken only after a hard 
siege—according to Herodotus, through the craft 
of Zopyrus. While Darius was still fighting in 
Babylonia, Persia and Media revolted at the same 
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time. The rebellion spread eastward to Margiana, 
westward over Armenia and Assyria, only the outer 
provinces remaining quiet. It seemed that the end 
of the empire had come, but the young king re- 
mained unshaken through all the storms, and the 
Persian and Median armies stood faithful. Only a 
great man could meet this gigantic task. Through 
years of sharp fighting he forced the seceding coun- 
tries to return, one after the other, and disarmed 
the rebels. Later on he set up a proud memorial 
of these deeds in the great rock-inscriptions of 
Behistan. 

By the end of the year 519 the great rebellion 
had been crushed forever; the Empire, twenty- 
three countries from the Nile to the Iaxartes, was 
again under his undisputed sway. He proceeded 
at once to unite the Empire more closely by reor- 
ganizing the government, and in accordance with 
the traditions of his house to extend his bounda- 
ries. To the east the Empire was extended to 
the Indus after he had carefully explored the 
lands of the Indus by ship (Herod. iv. 44), and 
the saine were annexed (Herod. iii. 139). 

The great expedition to the Danube against the 
Scythians, on the other hand, was only partially 
successful. There were probably various reasons 
for this expedition. Perhaps’ those mysterious, 
restless savages, who, from the time of Cyaxares, 
had been held in hostile memory, again attracted 
attention; perhaps this far-seeing man intended 
to surround Greece from the north, and so wished 
to secure first the right flank. Darius is said to 
have placed 700,000 men in the field, while his 
Tonian subjects supplied 600 ships (Herod. iv. 87). 
From the latter the Samian engineer Mandrocles 
constructed the famous bridge of ships over the 
Bosporus, on which in 515 Darius crossed to 
Europe. While the land force travelled north 
over the Balkan, the Ionians received command 
to break up the bridge, to put into the Danube, 
and to construct another bridge there. On the 
Danube the Getae alone offered an obstinate re- 
sistance, and he proceeded across the river into a 
wholly unknown region, while the Jonians were 
to wait sixty days for his return, and hold the 
bridge during that period. Most of the opera- 
tions in the present Bessarabia were brought to 
nothing by the skilful equestrian tactics of the 
enemy, who came and disappeared with the speed 
of lightning, and never allowed themselves to be 
grasped. The Persian army was thus led deeper 
and deeper into the inhospitable steppes, and at 
last forced by lack of supplies and exhaustion to 
return. After heavy losses Darius succeeded in 
getting back to the bridge over the Danube, 
which fortunately, thanks to the faithfulness of 
Histiaeus of Miletus, had not yet been broken up. 
The sole result was the subjugation of the Thra- 
cian cities by Megabazus (Herod. v. 10), followed by 
that of the Grecian ports Paeonia and Macedoni- 
ca (Herod. v. 15, xxvi. 18). 

Persia and Greece had thus come into danger- 
ous proximity, and the inevitable collision from 
the Persian side must have been long foreseen. A 
slight cause set the stone rolling. Exiled Greeks 
from Naxos applied to Aristagoras, governor of 
Miletus, for Persian aid against their city, whose 
freedom they were willing to sacrifice to their 
private revenge, The Persian king gave them 
assistance through the satrap of Sardis. The 
command was, however, divided between Aris- 
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tagoras and Megabates, and the rivalry of the 
two generals caused the failure of the undertak- 
ing. The offended Aristagoras revenged himself : 
in the year 500 he gave the signal for a general 
uprising of the Ionian cities, which he. had for 
some time been planning with Histiaeus. In the 
freedom-loving Greek cities the tyrants intro- 
duced by Persia (cf. Herod. iv. 98) had long been 
found a burden, and the spirit of revolt found in 
them ample nourishment. First a republic was 
proclaimed in Miletus, and the fleet returning 
from Naxos was seized. At the same time aid 
was asked from the mother-country, but only 
Athens and Eretria responded with twenty-five 
ships, which were the beginning of all misfortune 
for Greeks and barbarians (Herod. v. 97). The 
forces of Aristagoras moved upon Sardis and 
burned the city. Next the Greek cities on the 
Hellespont and almost the whole of Cyprus and 
Caria joined the revolt. But soon the Persian 
army was in the field, operating in conjunction 
with the fleet provided by Phenicia. Cyprus 
was first reconquered, and the revolt suppressed 
in Asia Minor by three Persian armies after bat- 
tles of varying results. The decisive naval bat- 
tle occurred at Ladé, where the Ionian fleet was 
completely overcome by the combined Pheenician, 
Cyprian, and Egyptian fleets. Miletus, the home 
of the revolt, was taken and destroyed, after hold- 
ing out for six years, 500-494 (Herod. vi. 20). The 
vengeance of the victors was terrible; Milesian 
maidens were carried off to the Persian harems, 
the men banished, and the flourishing country of 
the Ionians devastated and depopulated. For the 
Athenians and Eretrians also the Persian mon- 
arch had planned a similar chastisement. In the 
spring of 492 the land forces under Mardonius set 
out, supported by an enormous fleet. But the 
army had little suecess in Thrace, and the fleet 
was shipwrecked at Athos. A second and larger 
expedition started in 490 under Datis and Arta- 
phernes, this time by sea only. The course was laid 
past Naxos, which was conquered. Then Eretria 
was burned, and its inhabitants carried off to 
the interior of Asia. This expedition came to its 
end on the memorable Plain of Marathon (490). 
The Greek victory has evidently been greatly ex- 
aggerated. Probably the Greeks, after having 
avoided battle for a long time, fell npon the 
Persians as they were departing, when the great- 
er part of the army, especially the powerful cay- 
alry, had already embarked. The Persian gen- 
erals coritented themselves with the results in 
Naxos and Euboea and abandoned the campaign. 
If Darius had commanded in person, the result 
would probably have been a different one. 

Another piece of bad news troubled the clos- 
ing days of the king’s life. Egypt, which up to 
this time had borne the easy yoke, now rose 
against Persia. Thus the unyielding monarch 
saw himself confronted with a twofold war, but 
in the midst of extensive preparations he was. 
overtaken by death after a reign of thirty-six 
years (485). With him died the greatest ruler 
that Iran ever produced, the ideal of an enlight- 
ened despot, trained in a hard school, filled with 
his high calling, wise in his choice of means and 
persons, fitted by his energy and wariness for the 
greatest achievements. 

Darius was not alone a conqueror like Cyrus, 
an augmenter of his Empire, which he raised from 
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twenty-three to thirty lands, but also a wise 
and practical organizer. His predecessors had 
appointed governors (satraps) as need arose; 
Darius divided the kingdom into fixed govern- 
mental districts (satrapies), and regulated the 
powers of the satraps (khshathrapdvan). They 
held a prince’s court in the provincial capitals, 
and were the chief heads of the government, the 
law, and the military in their provinces. They 
were responsible immediately to the sovereign. 
In order to prevent any possible schemes of inde- 
pendence, Darius caused them to be watched by 
persons in whom he reposed special confidence. 
He himself made annual tours of inspection. 
The commanders of fortresses in the provinces 
were appointed directly by the king. Besides, he 
fixed definitely the tax to be imposed on each 
province, and so assured the Empire as well as 
the crown a definite revenue, whereas formerly 
the taxes had consisted in so-called presents 


(Herod. iii. 89)—i. e. voluntary tribute. Only the 
original Persia was untaxed. The rest of the 


provinces paid a land tax in proportion to the 
yield of the soil, Babylonia being taxed most 
heavily. There were, besides, indirect taxes, du- 
ties, taxes on products, ete. The direct taxes 
alone amounted annually to about twelve million 
dollars. 

Intercourse and trade were fostered by Darius by 
means of military roads and canals. His courier 
post was renowned, by means of which he sent his 
commands through the whole Empire in the short- 
est possible time (Herod. viii. 98). 

His descendants were quite numerous. Some 
of his sons were born when he was still a 
private citizen. The succession descended ac- 
cording to Persian custom to Xerxes, the first 
son born after his accession to the 
throne. 

Xerxes (Khshayarsha) (485-465) was 
the eldest son of the imperious Atossa, 
the daughter of Cyrus, who had been 
successively the wife of Cambyses, 
Pseudo-Smerdis, and Darius. Soon 
after his accession Egypt was subdued 
(484). He was at first little disposed 
to continue the war against Greece, but 
finally followed the promptings of the 
war-party under the ambitious Mardo- 
nius, and for fully four years was act- 
ively employed in making preparations. 
The army was concentrated at Sardis. 
In the spring of 480 Kerxes marched 
with the land forces through Thrace 
and Macedonia, while the fleet sailed to Therma. | 
The defeat of the Spartans at Thermopylae, where | 
the Persians avenged Marathon, and the doubtful 
result of the sea-fight at Artemisium, were com-| 
pensated by the brilliant victories of Salamis, 
Plataeae, and Mycalé. The chances of war were 
by no means so unfavourable to Greece as they 
had appeared in the momentary discouragement 
at first. The numerical advantage of the Persians 
was very great; but the patriotic legend has enor- 
mously exaggerated the number of actual comba- 
tants in making it reach the total of two and a 
half millions (Herod. vii. 185). It was, moreover, a 
contest between a people fighting for their country 
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| Orthus, previously satrap of Hyrcania. 


and a soldiery brought together from all quarters, 
partly by force, who had little to lose by defeat. 
The boastful Persian generals committed a mis- 
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take in wholly undervaluing their antagonists. In 
organization, tactics, and generalship the Greeks 
were far superior to the Asiatics, and the great 
masses of the Persian army could not be used to 
the best advantage in the Grecian territory. Even 
before Plataeae Xerxes had lost all courage and 
quickly removed his Persians to a place of safety, 
leaving Mardonius with the choicest Persian troops. 
He retired at once to his luxurious capitals in the 
interior, sinking into the inactive life of the 
harem, while the Greeks, especially under the 
leadership of Timon, made greater and greater 
progress in the liberation of their countrymen on 
the islands and the Asiatic coast. The European 
possessions of the Persians were lost forever. 

In the year 465 Xerxes and his eldest son Darius 
were murdered in a revolt in the palace. Under 
Xerxes began the chain of misrule, seldom inter- 
rupted, which slowly undermined the existence of 
the nation. The fate of the dynasty was deter- 
mined almost alone by palace revolts, court in- 
trigues, and the rule of women and favourites. The 
inner history of the Empire,its growing decay, is hid- 
den from our knowledge, as Herodotus, the fullest 
source of information, breaks off with the battle 
of Mycalé, and the Persian inscriptions after Xerxes 
become more and more scanty. In its external his- 
tory the Greeks remain the chief factor; Persian mon- 
ey and intrigues play an important part in Greece. 

Xerxes was succeeded by his youngest son Ar- 
taxerxes I. Longimanus (Artakhshathra) (464-425). 
In his long reign only two events are important— 
a revolt in Egypt, supported by Athens, but re- 
pressed by the battle of Memphis, and the conclu- 
sion of peace with Athens (449), through which the 
Aegean and the Greek colonies in Asia were taken 
from the Persian dominion. 


Seal of Artaxerxes I. 


(Dieulafoy. ) 


His only legitimate son, Xerxes II., was murder- 
ed after a very short reign by his half-brother, 
Secydianus; but the murderer was himself put to 
death by another illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, 
Orthus 
himself ascended the throne as Darius IT. (Nothus), 
(423-405). In his reign an opportunity was offered 
to Persia of regaining its lost power in the Aegean 
and the whole west coast. When in the Pelopon- 
nesian War the hegemony of Persia’s hereditary 
enemy, Athens, was broken, the Persian court en- 
tered into relations with Sparta through the sa- 
traps Tissaphernes of Lydia and Pharnabazus of 
Phrygia. In return for subsidies Sparta was to 
give over to Persia all the coast region lost by the 
peace of 449, For a long time the alliance accepted 
by Sparta could not be pnt into effect, owing to the 
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rivalry of the two satraps and the perfidy of Tissa- 
phernes, and the Athenians for a time had a decided 
advantage. A change came only when the Persian 
prince, Cyrus, an energetic and ambitious young 
man, received the chief command of the troops of 
Asia Minor. He sought a close alliance with Sparta; 
subsidies were freely given, and with this assist- 
ance Sparta was enabled to force Athens to a peace. 

About this time Darius II. died, and his death 
occasioned the well-known contest for the throne. 
His wife Parysatis, an imperious, intriguing wom- 
an, had borne him two sons, the elder, Arsicas, 
before his accession, and younger, Cyrus, when 
queen. Her efforts to gain the succession for her 
younger and far more gifted favourite son Cyrus, 
as being the real king’s son, had no result. Arsi- 
cas ascended the throne as Artaxerxes II. (Mne- 
mon) in 405. He placed his younger brother as 
satrap over Asia Minor. But Tissaphernes, the 
professed friend of Cyrus, defamed him to his 
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brother, and it was only through the protection | 


of his mother that he escaped imprisonment. 
Returning to his satrapy, he assured himself of 
troops from every side in Greece, in order to gain 
forcible possession of the throne. In the spring 
of 401 he began an expedition with 13,000 Greek 
auxiliaries and his own army of Asiatics, ostensi- 
bly against rebels in his own satrapy. Again he 
was betrayed by Tissaphernes. At Cunaxa Cy- 
rus met an enormous royal army. The mere ap- 
pearance of the Greek soldiers put the Asiatics 
to terror and flight; but Cyrus ventured too far 
into the conflict, and fell. The sudden end of 
this knightly youth, who was entitled to great 
hopes, is tragic. The adventurous return of 10,000 
Greeks is familiar from Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
Sparta had openly sided with Cyrus against 
the great king, and the relations between the 
two States were therefore strained. Tissapher- 
nes, returned to his post of satrap in Asia Minor, 
demanded submission from all the Ionian cities 
which had gone over to Cyrus. They refused, 
and asked help of Sparta, which, in spite of the 
still existing alliance, forbade Tissaphernes to 
attack the cities; and, as Tissaphernes paid no 
attention to this prohibition, war broke out in 401 
between Sparta and Persia. 
along, and the Spartans gained no important 
results until Agesilaus received the chief com- 
mand, when they invested the provinces of Asia 
Minor. In its difficulties the Persian court now 
made use of Athenian aid. The Athenian admi- 
ral Conon commanded the newly equipped Per- 


\ 


The war dragged | 


sian fleet, and conquered the Spartans at Cnidos | 


(897). Mutual exhaustion ended the war with 
the peace of Antalcidas (887), which the Persian 
king practically dictated. In it Persia claimed 
the whole Asiatic sea-coast and some islands, 
such as Cyprus, as its property. 

The last years of Artaxerxes were occupied 
with numerous revolts among the satraps. Per- 
sonally he is said to have been mild and peace- 
loving (Thue. Artax, 30). He showed fatal weak- 
ness towards the women of the court, and his life 
was a series of intrigues and quarrels. In his 
last days he named his oldest son Darius as his 
successor, but the latter became involved in a 
conspiracy against his father, and was beheaded. 
His ambitious son Ochus caused the murder of 
two older brothers who stood in his way, and af- 
ter his father’s death in 358 ascended the throne 
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as Artaxerxes III. He was a thorough despot, 
pursuing his ends without scruple, shrinking at 
no cruelty. By his severity and by his wise pol- 
icy he lifted the decaying kingdom once more to 
its former power. At his accession all the west- 
ern part of the Empire was in turmoil. Hardly 
was the rebellions satrap of Phrygia conquered 
when Phenicia and Cyprus revolted. His gen- 
erals were unsuccessful in their operations against 
the rebelling king Tennes of Sidon and Mentor 
of Rhodes. The monarch placed himself at the 
head of a large army, which was strengthened by 
Greek soldiers supplied in accordance with the 
terms of the alliance, Sidon fell through the 
treachery of Tennes, and was fearfully punished. 
The fall of the capital soon reduced the rest of 
Phoenicia, and Cyprus was reconquered. 

The most important task before Artaxerxes 
was to reconquer Egypt, which, for more than 
sixty years, had remained independent. His two 
generals Bagoas and Mentor, who had come over 


|to his side, operated so skilfully under his com- 


mand on the field, and not less with threats, 
that king Nectanebus of Egypt soon abandoned 
his cause as lost and fled to Aethiopia. The de- 
fenceless land, after a severe punishment, was 
again made part of the Persian Empire. Mentor 
became satrap of the sea-coast of Asia Minor; 
Bagoas remained near the king as minister, and 
appears to have been the originator of the plot 
to kill the king by poison, which was carried out 
in 338; Bagoas, who remained master of the sit- 
uation, placed Arses, the youngest son of Arta- 
xerxes, on the throne (338-336). But as the lat- 
ter did not show himself pliant, he was removed 
in the third year of his reign. 

Bagoas now placed on the throne a distant rela- 
tive of the murdered king, Darius II. (Codoman- 
nus), a great-grandson of Darius II. (336-320), 


When Bagoas once more attempted his old ma- 


noeuvre, he was himself forced to drink the poi- 
son. Darius was perhaps the most worthy of the 
Achaemenids at the time to fill the high sta- 
tion, but he was not man enough to ward off the 
threatening evils. Even at the time of his ac- 
cession there was imminent danger of war from 
the uprisings in Macedonia. The casus belli, if, 
indeed, any was needed, dated from the time of 
Artaxerxes III. When, in the year 340, Philip 
was besieging the town of Perinthus, opposite 
the Persian territory, Persian auxiliaries, in union 
with Athens, had relieved the town. Philip him- 
self had planned an expedition against the Per- 
sian king, ostensibly as the avenger of Greece. 
On the threshold of his undertaking Philip was 
assassinated, apparently not without instigation 
on the part of Persia (Arrian, Anab. ii. 14). The 
young Alexander, whom Darius at first wholly 
undervalued, at once took up the great plans of 
his father as soon as Greece was completely paci- 
fied. Darius in vain sought to counteract his 
extensive preparations. Darius’s right-hand and 
first general was the Rhodian Memnon, a brother 
of Mentor, a man as skilful and energetic as bis 
renowned brother. He alone planned earnestly 
for the safety of the Empire, when indecision, 
suspicion, and great egoism controlled the other 
Persian commanders. 

In the spring of 334 Alexander crossed the Hel- 
lespont with not more than 30,000 infantry, 4500 
horsemen, and 182 ships. At the Granicus, where, 
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against the advice of Memnon and with no plan 
of action, the Persian army offered battle, Alex- 
ander gained his first brilliant victory. Sardis 
capitulated without a blow. In Ephesus he was 
greeted as a liberator; Miletus and Halicarnassus 
alone defended themselves bravely. At the end 
of the year Alexander was in possession of Asia 
Minor as far as the Taurus. Only Memnon 
threatened him with danger. Memnon crossed 
to the sea unhindered, and was on the point of 
carrying the war into Europe behind Alexander’s 
back when death overtook him. His death was 
the most severe blow to the Persian cause. Noth- 
ing now obstructed Alexander’s victorious course. 
In an unfavourable position at Issus, Darius him- 
self opposed him with an immense army, and was 
completely routed with great losses (333). The 
Persian army was scattered, and Darius fled 
across the Euphrates. In order to protect the 
rear, Alexander occupied Phenicia and Egypt 
(332). In the spring of 331 he marched towards 
the heart of the Persian monarchy, after having 
rejected various overtures of peace from the Per- 
sian king. Darius had concentrated in Assyria 
another immense army from the inexhaustible 
resources of the Persian Empire. The decisive 
battle of Arbela and Gangamela completely shat- 
tered the Persian colossus. Darius did not even 
await the issue of the day, but was among the 
first to flee to Media. Without a blow, Baby- 
lon and Susa opened their gates. In the middle 
of the winter Alexander stood before the passes 
of Persis, in which the satrap Ariobarzanes, with 
a small army, successfully opposed him. Alexan- 
der imitated the Persian manoeuvre of Thermopy- 
lae. Persepolis capitulated, and immense treas- 
ures fell into Alexander’s hands. At his command 
the royal citadel was burned, and the town was 
given over to plunder. Persis was completely 
reduced to subjection. In the spring of 330 
Alexander went to Ecbatana, and pressed hard in 
pursuit of the fleeing Darius. Meantime Bessus, 
satrap of Bactria, had gained possession of the 
government of all Ariana, and had been taken 
prisoner by Darius in his retreat. When Alexan- 
der was close at his heels Bessus struck Darius 
down. Alexander found only the corpse of the 
last of the Achaemenids. Bessus for a time main- 
tained himself as King Artaxerxes IV. in the far 
east of Iran, and organized the defence of Bactria 
and Sogdiana with much skill. But beyond the 
Oxus he was surrendered by his own people, 
and later on was crucified in Ecbatana. Bactria 
quickly yielded, but Sogdiana for a long time of- 
fered stont resistance, and not until 327 did it, the 
last bulwark of Iranian independence, fall com- 
pletely into the hands of the great Macedonian. 
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Persian history from this time is absorbed in | 


the history of Alexander, the Diadochi, and the 
Parthian kingdom under the Arsacids. Not until 
the year A.D. 224 was a new Persian nation born, 
under the dynasty of the Sasanids. 
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en Perse (Paris, 1843-54); Stolze, Persepolis, 2 vols. 
(Berlin, 1882). 
Persica Mala. “Persian apples”; a name 


given by the Romans to peaches. The peach-tree 
was called Persicus arbor. 


Persici Montes. See Parsicr MontEs. 


Persicus Sinus (Iepovkds kéAros) or Persicum 
Maré (Ileporxy Oddkacoa). The name given by the 
later geographers to the great gulf of the Maré 
Erythraeum (Indian Ocean), extending between 
the coast of Arabia and the opposite coast of Susi- 
ana, Persis, and Carmania, now called the Persian 
Gulf, 

Persides (Iepoeidns). A patronymic given to 
the descendants of Perses (q. v.). 


Persis. See PERSIA. 


Persius Flaccus, Autus. A well-known Ro- 
man satirist, the third in order among the writers 
of that form of literature. He was born A.D. 34 at 
Volaterrae, in Etruria, of a good equestrian fam- 
ily. Losing his father when six years old, at the 
age of twelve he went to Rome, and enjoyed the 
instruction of the most eminent teachers, more 
especially of one for whom he had the greatest 
reverence, Annaeus Cornutus (q. v.), who initiated 
him in the Stoic philosophy and introduced him 
to the acquaintance of Lucan. After the first poetic 
attempts of his youth, which he himself burned, 
his energies were directed to satiric verse, under 
the influence of Lucilius and Horace. On his early 
death, in the year 62, the six satires which he left, 
after some slight revision by Cornutus, were pub- 
lished by his friend, the poet Caesius Bassus. A 
short introduction in fourteen scazcaic trimeters 
is possibly spurious. In these Persius deals with 
the moral corruption of his age, from the stand- 
point of a Stoic preacher of ethics. Both in thought 
and expression a tendency to echo Horace is con- 
stantly apparent. (See Werther, De Persio Horatit 
Imitatore (Halle, 1883].) He composed slowly, and 
appears to be himself conscious that he has no 
true poetic faculty. His mode of expression is 
frequently difficult and involved to the verge of 
obscurity. The need of explanations was accord- 
ingly felt in comparatively early times; but the 
collection of scholia bearing the name of Cornutus 
shows hardly any traces of ancient learning. Many 
of the terse phrases and lines of Persius have passed 
into literature, the most famous being the O quan- 
twm est in rebus inane (i. 1); pulchrwm est digito mon- 
strari (i. 28); rara avis (i. 46); tecum habita; noris 
quam sit tibi curta supellex (iv.52); and the striking 
lines in the Third Satire (85-38). In fact, many 
of the epigrammatic lines of Juvenal seem to have 
been suggested by the earlier satirist. (See Wilcke’s 
monograph [Stendal, 1869].) The language of Per- 
sius is often tinged with the vocabulary and usage 
of the plebeian Latin, as he writes in the charac- 
ter of a plain, blunt man—the very opposite of his 
real self. See SerMO PLEBEIUS. 

The best MSS. of Persius are the Codex Monte- 
pessulanus (of Montpellier) and a Codex Vaticanus, 
of the ninth or tenth centuries. Few classic au- 
thors are represented by so many codices, as the 
moral tone of Persius made him a favourite through- 
out the Middle Ages. Famous editions are those 
of Pithewus (Paris, 1585); Casaubon (Paris, 1605; 
ed. by Diibner with many additions, Leipzig, 1833); 
Orelli (Ziirich, 1833); Hauthal (Leipzig, 1837); and 
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especially Jahn (Leipzig, 1843, and Berlin, 1886), 
the last ed. by Biicheler ; Hermann (Leipzig, 1854); 
and Gildersleeve (New York, 1875). An excellent 
idiomatic (prose) translation is that of Conington, 
with commentary (London, 1874), ed. by Nettleship. 
On Persius as a philosopher, see Knickenberg, De 
Ratione Stoica in Persio (Miinster, 1869), and Schliiter, 
De Sat. Pers. Natura et Indole (Andernach, 1886). 


Persona (rpécwrov and mpocwretov). A mask; 
an artificial covering for the face worn among 
many peoples in all ages of history and for differ- 
ent purposes, but more frequently in Greece and 
Italy (1) for covering the faces of the dead and (2) 
by actors in theatrical performances. 

Death-masks of gold have been found in tombs 
at Mycenae and elsewhere; at Carthage masks of 
clay were also similarly used. In Egypt they were 
placed upon the case containing the mummy. See 
also IMAGINES, 


ii 


Mask from Mummy-case of Rameses II. 


For theatrical purposes, masks were made of 
linen, of bark, of leather, and sometimes of wood. 
Their introduction in dramatic performances is 
ascribed to Choerilus (q. v.) of Samos about B.c. 
500, and to Aeschylus (q. v.); but their use really 
goes back to the mummery in honour of Dionysus, 
at whose festivals in early Greece the face was 
painted with the lees of wine or covered with 
leaves. The opening for the eyes was not larger 
than the pupil of the actor’s eyes behind the mask, 
The masks themselves sometimes merely covered 
the face, like masks in modern times; but some- 
times, also, they covered the whole head down to 
the sboulders. The wig worn by the tragic actors 
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was usually if not always a part of the mask. 
Phrynichus is said by Suidas (s. v.) to have first 
made comic masks. The varieties of masks were 
very numerous, representing every possible sort of 
character, age, sex, and condition. Pollux (iv. 138, 
ete.) enumerates twenty-eight typical kinds of 
mask, six for old men, eight for young men, eleven 
for women, and three for slaves. Gellius thinks 
that the mouth of the mask was arranged so as to 
intensify the sound of the actor’s voice (v.7); but 
this is doubtful. 


Masks in British Museum. 


At Rome masks were not used in early times, 
but only wigs. They were probably first intro- 
duced in B.c. 110 by Roscius, who was homely and 
had a squint. When the audiences hissed an actor 
he was obliged to remove his mask, except when 
acting in the Atellanae fabulae (Macrob, Sat. ii. 7). 

See the articles DRAMA and SATYRICA FAaBOLA. 


Pertinax, Hetvius. A Roman emperor who 
ruled from January 1 to March 28, A.D. 193, having 
been reluctantly persuaded 
to accept the Empire on the 
death of Commodus. But ; Wieows 
having attempted to check NOMS. 

: ‘ aM MIS) 
the license of the Praetorian \a SVRGASeM 
Guards, he was slain by the /{ ¢ 
latter, who then put up the 
Empire for sale. See Capi- 
tolin. Pertinax ; and Krakau- 
er, Commodus und Pertinax 
(Breslau, 1883). 

Perusia. Now Perugia; 
an ancient city in the east- 
ern part of Etruria between 
the lake Trasimenus and the 
Tiber, and one of the twelve 
cities of the Etrusean con- 
federacy. (See ErrurtaA.) It 
was situated on a hill, and was strongly fortified 
by nature and by art. It is memorable in the 
Civil Wars as the place in which L. Antonius, the 
brother of the triumvir, took refuge when he was 


Pertinax. 


(Pompeii.) 


PERVIGILIUM 


no longer able to oppose Octavianus (Augustus) in 
the field, and where he was kept closely blockaded 
by Octavianus from the end of B.c. 41 to the spring 
of 40. Famine compelled it to surrender; but one 
of its citizens having set fire to his own house, the 
flames spread, and the whole city was burned to 
the ground. It was rebuilt by Augustus. Por- 
tions of the ancient walls and several of the gates 
of Perusia still remain, the best preserved of the 
latter being the so-called Arco d’Augusta, which 
bears the inscription AUGUSTA PERUSINA over the 
arch. A number of tombs with Etruscan relics 
have been found near the city. 


Pervigilium (lit. “a night-watch”). A noctur- 
nal festival in honour of a divinity, especially that 
of the Bona Dea, at which originally only married 
women were allowed to be present. In imperial 
times, when the presence of men was permitted, a 
nocturnal festival to Venus was also instituted. 
Such a festival, extending over three nights in the 


spring, is referred to in an anonymous poem called | 


the PERVIGILIUM VENERIS, of the second or third 
century A.D. It consists of ninety-three trochaic 
septenarii, separated into unequal strophae by the 
recurring refrain, Cras amet qui nunquam amavit, 
quique amavit cras amet. It celebrates in a lively 
strain the power of Venus, particularly as display- 
ed in springtime, lauding her as the giver of life 
to all, and as the ancestress and patroness of Rome. 
The editio princeps is that of Pithoeus (Paris, 1577). 
An edition with notes and emendations is that of 
Biicheler (Leipzig, 1859); it is also given in Bah- 
rens’s Unedierte lat. Gedichte (Leipzig, 1877); and 
there is an édition de luxe by Owen (1893). 

Pes. See MENSURA. 

Pescennius Niger. See NIGER. 

Pessi (reoaoi). See LATRUNCULI. 

Pessinus (Ilecowois) or Pesinus (IMeowovs). A 
city in the southwest corner of Galatia, on the 
southern slope of Mount Dindymus or Agdistis, 
was celebrated as a chief seat of the worship of 
Cybelé, under the surname of Agdistis, whose tei- 
ple, crowded with riches, stood on a hill outside 
the city. In this temple was an image of the god- 
dess, which was removed to Rome to satisfy an 
oracle in the Sibylline Books. See RHEA. 

Pessiilus. See IANUA. 

Petdsus (réracos). A flat felt hat, with a broad 
and round brim, usually worn among the Thessa- 
lians. The brim is often parted into four bow- 
shaped indentations. It is said to have been in- 
troduced into Greece along with the chlamys 
as a distinguishing 
mark of the ephebi. 
Hermes is usually 
represented with 
the winged peta- 
sus. The Romans 
wore a similar hat 
in the country, and 
when travelling; in 
the city it was generally used only in the theatre, 
as a protection from the sun (Suet. dug. 82). See 
PILLEUS. 

Petauristae. See PETAURUM. 

Petaurum (réravpov). (1) A perch or roost for 
fowls (Pollux, x. 156). (2) A spring-board for acro- 
bats (Juv. xiv. 265), who were called petauristae. 
From the petaurnm the acrobats sometimes leaped 


Petasi. 


(Pompeian Painting.) 
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through blazing hoops (Petron. 53, with Fried- 
liinder’s note), 

Petelia (IlernAia) or Petilia. Now Strongoli ; 
an ancient Greek town on the eastern coast of 
Bruttium, founded, according to tradition, by Phi- 
loctetes (Verg. den. iii. 402). It was taken by Han- 
nibal after a desperate resistance, and by him col- 
onized with Bruttians ; but the Romans restored it 
to its own people (App. Ann. 29, 57). 

Petilius Capitolinus, 

Petitio Consulatus. 

Petitor. See Acror. 


Petorritum or Petoritum. A four-wheeled 
carriage which, like the later form of the essedwm 
(q. v-) and some other vehicles, the Romans adopted 
from the Gauls. The name itself is Keltic (petvar= 
quattuor, and rit=rota). Tt was strongly built and 


See CAPIroLinus, 
See CICERO (3). 


| better adapted for rough roads than the reda (q. v.). 


On journeys the family usually rode in a reda and 
the servants in a petorritum. See the Schol. Cruq. 


ad Hor. Epist. ii. 1, 192; Ginzrot, Die Wagen der 
alten Volker, i. 224; and Marquardt, Privatleben, 
734. 


Petosiris (Ileroccpis). An Egyptian priest said 
to be the founder of astrology. His name was 
often used as a generic term for an astrologist 
(Juv. vi. 580). 

Petovio. See PoETovio. 


Petra (7 Ilerpa). The name of several cities 
built on rocks, or in rocky places, of which the 
most celebrated was in Arabia Petraea, the capital, 
first of the Idumaeans, and afterwards of the Naba- 
thaeans. It hes in the midst of the mountains of 
Seir, just half way between the Dead Sea and the 
head of the Aelanitic Gulf of the Red Sea, in a 
valley or, rather, ravine, surrounded by almost in- 
accessible precipices, which is entered by a nar- 
row gorge on the east, the rocky walls of which 
approach so closely as in some places hardly to 
permit two horsemen to ride abreast. On the 
banks of the river which runs through this ravine 
stood the city itself, and some fine ruins of its 
public buildings still remain. These ruins are 
chiefly of the Roman period, when Petra had be- 
come an important city as a centre of the caravan 
traffic of the Nabathaeans. It maintained its in- 
dependence under the Romans till the time of 
Trajan, by whom it was taken. It was the chief 
city of Arabia Petraea; and under the later Em- 
pire the capital of Palaestina Tertia. The rocks 
about it were honeycombed with tombs. 

Other cities of the name were situated in Sicily 
(Cie. Verr, iii. 39), Elis (Pausan. vi. 24, 5), Macedonia 
(Livy, xlv. 41), and lyricum (Caes. B. C. iii, 42). 

Petréius, Marcus. A person of great military 
experience, first mentioned in B.c. 62, when he 
served as legatus to the proconsul C. Antonius, 
and commanded the army in the battle in which 
Catiline perished. He belonged to the aristocratic 
party; and in 55 he was sent into Spain along 
with L. Afranius as legatus of Pompey, to whom 
the provinces of the two Spains had been granted. 
Soon after the commencement of the Civil War in 
49, Caesar defeated Afranius and Petreius in Spain, 
whereupon the latter joined Pompey in Greece. 
After the loss of the battle of Pharsalia (48), Pe- 
treius crossed over to Africa, and took an active 
part in the campaign in 46, which was brought to 
an end by the decisive defeat of the Pompeian 


PETRINUS 


army at the battle of Thapsus. Petreius then fled 
with Iuba, and, despairing of safety, they fell by 
each other’s hands (Caes. B. C. i. 38, 63). 


Petrinus and Petrinum. A mountain near 
Sinuessa, on the confines of Latium and Cam- 
pania, on which good wine was grown (Hor. Epist. 
i. 5, 5). 

Petrocorii. A people in Gallia Aquitanica, in 
the modern Perigord. Their chief town was Ve- 
sunna (Périgueux) (Caes. B, G. vii. 75). 


Petronius, Gatus, or (possibly) Tirus. A Ro- 
man novelist probably to be identified with an 
accomplished voluptuary at the court of Nero. He 
was one of the chosen companions of Nero, and was 
regarded as director-in-chief of the imperial pleas- 
ures, the judge whose decision upon the merits of 
any proposed scheme of enjoyment was held as 
final (elegantiae arbiter). The influence thus ac- 
quired excited the jealous suspicions of Tigellinus. 
Petronius was accused of treason; and believing 
that destruction was inevitable, he resolved to die 
as he had lived, and to excite admiration by the 
frivolous eccentricity of his end. Having caused 
his veins to be opened, he from time to time checked 
the flow of blood by the application of bandages. 
During the intervals he conversed with his friends, 
and even showed himself in the public streets of 
Cumae, where these events took place; so that at 
last, when he collapsed from exhaustion, his death 
(A.D. 66), although compulsory, appeared to be the 
result of natural and gradual decay. He is said 
to have despatched in his last moments. a sealed 
document to the emperor, taunting him with his 
brutal excesses (Tac. Ann. xvi. 18,19; Pliny, H. N. 
XXXVii. 20). 

The remarkable work which is traditionally as- 
cribed to this person and which has come down to 
modern times in an incomplete form, was origi- 
nally written in at least 16 books, with the title 
Satira or Satiricon. It is in prose, with many pas- 
sages in verse scattered through it as quotations, 
or as compositions of characters introduced in the 
novel. The book is a sort of comic romance, in 
which the adventures of a certain Encolpius and 
his companions in the south of Italy, chiefly in 
Puteoli or its environs (on the place see H. W. Hay- 
ley in Harvard Studies in Class. Philology for 1892), 
are made a vehicle for exposing the false taste and 
vices of the age. Unfortunately the vices of the 
personages introduced are depicted with such fidel- 
ity that we are perpetually disgusted by the ob- 
scenity of the descriptions. The longest section 
is generally known as the Dinner of Trimalchio 
(Cena Trimaltchionis), presenting us with a carica- 
tured account of a fantastic banquet, such as the 
gourmands of the Empire were wont to exhibit on 
their tables. Next in interest is the well-known 
tale of the Ephesian Matron, which is really older 
than the time of Petronius, and is found in various 
forms in the literature of many peoples, even in the 
Chinese; and which in English is introduced 
into one of the sermons of Jeremy Taylor. It is 
probably the best if not the only remaining speci- 
men of a Milesian Tale. (See Novets anD Ro- 
MANCES.) The novel is also remarkable for its 
pictures of low life, and for the specimens which 
it gives of the Latin of the uneducated classes 
(sermo plebeius), of which it is the most impor- 
tant literary example. The dialogue is amusing, 
abounding in idiomatic expressions, popular max- 
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ims, ungrammatical language, and slang. See 


SERMO PLEBEIUS. 

A remarkable attempt at fraud by one Frangois 
Nodot in the seventeenth century is associated 
with the history of the text of Petronius. Nodot 
professed to have got possession of a complete 
copy of Petronius with no lacunae, found, he said, 
at the sack of Belgrade. His text was printed at 
Rotterdam in 1693, but was at once seen to be a 
forgery; yet as it gives a continuous narrative 
instead of the fragmentary one of the genuine text 
its additions are sometimes printed (in different 
type) in editions of Petronius. 

There are twenty-one existing manuscripts of 
Petronius, the most important being the Codex 
Traguriensis in the Bibliothéque Nationale at Pa- 
ris. It was found at Trau in Dalmatia in 1663, 
and contains the Cena Trimalchionis. See Beck, 
The Age of Petronius (Cambridge, Mass., 1856), and 
the account of the MSS. in Biicheler’s large edition. 

The best editions are those of Burmann (2d ed. 
Amsterdam, 1743); Reiske (Leipzig, 1748); Biiche- 
ler, ed. maior (Berlin, 1862); and Biicheler, ed. minor, 
text only (Berlin, 1886; last ed. 1895); De Guerle, 
with translation into French (Paris, 1862); of the 
Cena, with German translation and notes (Leip- 
zig, 1892); and Waters, with English notes (an- 
nounced, 1895). On the language, see Ludwig, De 
Petronii Sermone Plebeio (Leipzig, 1870); von Gue- 
ricke, De Lingua Vulgari apud Petronium (Kénigs- 
berg, 1875); Cesareo, De Petronii Sermone (Rome, 
1887); Schuchardt, Der Vokalismus des Vulgdrla- 
teins ( Leipzig, 1866-68); and Cooper, Word For- 
mation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (N. Y. and 
Boston, 1895). For criticism, etc., see Pétrequin, 
Récherches sur Pétrone (Paris, 1869) ; Gaston Boissier 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes for November, 1874; 
Thomas, La Société Romaine d’aprés Pétrone (Paris, 
1892); and H. W. Hayley, Harvard Studies in Classi- 
cal Philology, iii. pp. 1-40 (1892). 


Peucé (Ilevxn). An island in Moesia Inferior, 
formed by the two southern mouths of the Dan- 
ube, inhabited by the Peucini, who were a tribe 
of the Bastarnae, and took their name from the 
island (Ptol. tii. 10, 2). 


Peucestas (Ileuxéoras). A Macedonian, who 
was a distinguished officer of Alexander the Great. 
He had the chief share in saving the life of Alex- 
ander in the assault on the city of the Malli in 
India, and was afterwards appointed by the king 
to the satrapy of Persia. In the division of the 
provinces after the death of Alexander (8.c. 323), 
he obtained the renewal of his government of 
Persia. He fought on the side of Eumenes against 
Antigonus (817-316), but displayed both arrogance 
and insubordination in these campaigns. Upon 
the surrender of Eumenes by the Argyraspids, 
Peucestas fell into the hands of Antigonus, who 
deprived him of his satrapy (Arrian, Anab. vi. 9-30; 
Vii. 23). 

Peucetia. See APULIA. 

Peucini. See PEUCH. 


Peutinger Tablet ( Tabiila Peutingeriana). A 
chartographic representation of the Roman world 
now preserved at Vienna. See ITINERARIA. 


Pezetaeri (re(éraipo). In the Macedonian army, 
the free but not noble class of the population, who 
formed the heavy infantry (é7Aira). See EXERCI- 
TUS. 


PHACIUM 


Phacium (@axioy). Now Alifaka; a mountain 
fortress of Thessaly on the right bank of the Pe- 
neus (Thue. iv. 78; Livy, xxxii. 13). 


Phacusa. A town called Goshen in the Old 
Testament. It was sacred to the god Supt or 
Horus, and was hence called Pe-Supt. 


Phacussa (fakovoca). Now Fecussa; an isl- 
and in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Sporades. 


Phaea (Gaia). The sow of Crommyon, in Me- 
garis, which ravaged the country till slain by 
Theseus. See Plut. Thes. 9; and THEsEvs. 


Phaeaces (Saiaxes, bainxes). A fabulous people 
in Homer, to whom Odysseus came in his wander- 
ings (Od. vi—viii.). They were as like to the gods 
as the Giants and Cyclopes, seeing them face to 
face. Originally settled in Hyperia, they were 
compelled, by the violence of their neighbours, 
the Cyclopes, to migrate, under their king Nau- 
sithotis, son of Poseidon and Periboea, daughter 
of Eurymedon, the last king of the Giants, to the 
happy island of Scheria, where they built a city. 
On the arrival of Odysseus, their ruler was Alci- 
noiis, the son of Nausithoiis; his wife was Areté, 
his brother’s daughter, and besides many sons he 


was the father of the fair Nausicaa, Odysseus’s | 


preserver. Far from the turmoil of the world, 
the Phaeaces are described as leading a life of 
undisturbed happiness, in the enjoyment of the 
goods wherewith they are richly blessed; above 
all, Alcinoiis, who had the fairest of orchards and 
a most beautiful palace. Their business was sole- 
ly with the sea, with shipping, and the provision 
of all that belongs to it. Their ships were of won- 
drous sort. Without steersman or rudder, divin- 
ing of themselves the wishes and thoughts of all 
men, and knowing all lands, they traversed the 
sea swift as a bird or a thought, wrapped in mist 
and darkness, yet never suffered wreck or loss. 
When the ship, that brought the sleeping Odys- 
seus in one night to Thrace, returned, Poseidon, 
of whose envious malice a prophecy had long ago 
bidden them beware, changed it to a rock in sight 
of harbour, and the Phaeaces were in fear that the 
rest of the saying would come true, and mountains 
rise up all round their city. Though it is obvious 
that the Phaeaces and their abodes, Hyperia and 
Scheria, are purely mythical, the kingdom of Al- 
cinoiis was early identified as Corcyra (Corfu). He 
had a shrine there, and the harbour was named 
after him. Near the island was also shown the 
petrified ship. Hence the later Argonautic legends 
made even Iason and Medea touch at Corcyra on 
their flight from Aeétes, and, like Odysseus, find 
protection and help from Alcinoiis. (See ARGo- 
NAUTAE.) The Phaeacian episode of the Odyssey 
has been edited separately by Prof. A. C. Merriam 
in his Phaeacians of Homer (New York, 1880). 


Phaeax (@aiaé). An Athenian orator and states- 
man and a contemporary of Nicias and Alcibiades 
(Plut. Alecib. 13). Some critics maintain that the 
extant speech against Alcibiades, once commonly 
attributed to Andocides, was written by Phaeax; 
but it is now generally held to be the work of a 
later sophist. 

Phaecasium (qaixdcvyv). A white shoe worn 
by the Athenian gymnasiarchs, and also by the 
priests of Greece and Alexandria, which finally 
came to be used by other persons of both sexes 
(Petron. 67; Sen. Zpist. 113). 
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Phaedon (#aidv). A Greek philosopher, was a 
native of Elis, and of high birth, but was taken 
prisoner, probably about B.c. 400, and was brought 
to Athens. It is said that he ran away from his 
master to Socrates, and was ransomed by one of 
the friends of the latter. Phaedon was present at 
the death of Socrates, while he was still quite a 
youth. He appears to have lived in Athens some 
time after the death of Socrates, and then returned 
to Elis, where he became the founder of a school 
of philosophy. He was succeeded by Plistanus, 
after whom the Elean School was merged in the 
Eretrian (Gell. ii. 18). The dialogue of Plato, 
which contains an account of the death of Socra- 
tes, bears the name of Phaedon. See SOCRATES. 


Phaedra ($aidpa). The daughter of Minos by 
Pasiphaé or Crete, and the wife of Theseus. She 
was the step-mother of Hippolytus, the son of 
Theseus, with whom she fell in love; but having” 
been repulsed by Hippolytus, she accused him to 
Theseus of having attempted her dishonour. Af- 
ter the death of Hippolytus his innocence became 
known to his father, and Phaedra made away with 
herself. The story forms the subject of plays by 
Euripides (the Hippolytus), Seneca (the Phaedra), 
and in French by Racine (the Phédre). For de- 
tails, see HIPPOLYTUS. 

Phaedriades. See PARNASSUS. 

Phaedrus (@aidpos). (1) An Epicurean philos- 
opher, who was head. of the Epicurean School at 
Athens while Cicero was a student there (B.c. 80). 
He died in the year 70, and was succeeded by Pa- 
tron. He wrote a treatise on the gods (epi Ocar), 
a fragment of which was found at Herculaneum 
in 1806. (Edition by Petersen [Hamburg, 1883].) 
From it Cicero largely drew- his materials for the 
first book of the De Natura Deorum. See Schwenke 
in Jahn’s Neue Jahrbiicher, 119, 49; 129. (2) A Ro- 
man writer of poetical fables. By birth a Mace- 
donian of the district of Pieria, he came early to 
Rome as a slave, and acquired a knowledge of 
Roman literature while still a boy. If the tra- 
ditional title of his five books of fables after 
Aesop is to be trusted (Phaedri, Augusti liberti, 
fabulae Aesopiae), he was set free by Augustus. 
To Phaedrus belongs the credit of introducing 
fable - writing into Latin poetical literature—a 
fact of which he was fully conscious, but which 
secured him neither relief from his miserable po- 
sition, nor recognition on the part of the educated 
public; his patrons seem to have been only freed- 
men like himself. In fact, he even drew upon 
himself, by his two first published books, the ill- 
will and persecution of the all-powerful favourite 
of Tiberius, Seianus, who suspected in them ma- 
licious reference to contemporary events. In con- 
sequence, he did not publish the remaining books 
till after the fall of Seianus in a.p. 31 and the 
death of Tiberius in 37. 

The five books are preserved, though not in a 
complete form. Whether the further collection 
of thirty-two fables, transcribed from a MS. in the 


‘fifteenth century by Archbishop Nicolo Perotti 


(Fabulae Perottianae)—and published at Naples in 
1809—are a genuine work of Phaedrus, is doubt- 
ful. The matter of the fables is only to a small 
extent borrowed from Aesop. Some include sto- 
ries from history, partly referring to the present 
or immediate past. In relation to the Greek orig- 
inals, the material is not always skilfully used, 


PHAENARETE 


especially in the “morals.” The drawing of the 
characters is at first very cramped, but is after- 
wards more broadly treated; the language fluent 
and, in general, correct; the metre, too (iambic 
senarius), used with strictness, though wanting 
the purity which, in this kind of verse, became 
general from the time of Catullus. About the 
tenth century an author, calling himself Romu- 
lus, drew up a prose version of Phaedrus, which 
served as a model for the medieval collections of 
fables. 

The editio princeps of Phaedrus is that by Pi- 
thoeus (Autun, 1596). Other editions are those of 
Burmann (Amsterdam, 1698; re-edited with a com- 
mentary, Leyden, 1727); Bentley, with Terence 
(London, 1726); Schwabe, with commentary, 2 
vols. (last ed. Brunswick, 1806); Orelli (Ztirich, 
1831); Dressler (Leipzig, 1850); Eyssenhardt (Ber- 
lin, 1867); Ramorius (Turin, 1884); L. Miller, with 
lexicon by Schaubach (Leipzig, 1888); Riese (Leip- 
zig, 1885). Larger critical ed. by L. Miiller (Leip- 
zig, 1877). School edition, with English notes and 
vocabulary, by Schmitz; selections by Walford 
(London, 1873).. See Hervieux, Les Fabulistes La- 
tins, 2 vols. (Paris, 1884). 7 

Phaenareté. See SOCRATES. 

Phaenias. See PHANIAS. 


Phaestus (@aiords). (1) A town in the southern 
part of Crete, near Gortyna, twenty stadia from 
the sea, with a port-town Matala, said to have 
been built by Phaestus, son of Heracles (Pausan. 
ii. 6, 7): It was the birthplace of Epimenides. 
(2) A town of Thessaly. 

Phaéthon (®acdor, “the shining”). A name 
that occurs in Homer as an epithet or surname of 
Helios (the Sun), and is used by later writers as a 
proper name for Helios; but it is more common- 
ly known as the name of a son of Helios by the 
Oceanid Clymené, the wife of Merops. The gene- 
alogy of Phaéthon, however, is not the same in all 
writers, for some call him a son of Clymenus, the 
son of Helios by Meropé, or a son of Helios by 
Proté, or, lastly, a son of Helios by the nymph 
Rhodé or Rhodos. He received the significant 
name of Phaéthon from his father, and was after- 
wards presumptuous and ambitious enough to re- 
quest his father to allow him, for one day, to drive 
the chariot of the sun across the heavens. Helios 
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Phaéthon. 


was indnced, by the entreaties of his son and of 
Clymené, to yield; but the youth being too weak 
to check the horses, they rushed out of their usual 
track, and came so near the earth as almost to set 
it on fire. Thereupon Zeus killed him with a flash 
of lightning, and hurled him down into the river 


(Zannoni, Gal. di Firenzi, ser. 4. vol. ii.). 


PHALANX 


Eridanus. His sisters, the Heliades or Phaéthon- 
tiades, who had yoked the horses to the chariot, 
were metamorphosed into poplars, and their tears 
into amber. See Baugert, De Fabula Phaéthontea 
(Halle, 1885); and HELIADABE. 


Phagres (@dypys). A town of the Pierians in 
Macedonia (Herod. vii. 112). 


Phaininda (dawivda). A Greek game of ball in 
which the players tried always to throw it to one 
who was not expecting it. It is described in An- 
tiphon, Incant. 8. 


Phalaecus (@dAaxos). (1) A son of Onomar- 
chus, succeeding his uncle Phayllus as leader of 
the Phocians in the Sacred War (B.C. 351). In or- 
der to secure his own safety, he concluded a treaty 
with Philip, by which he was allowed to withdraw 
into the Peloponnesus with a body of eight thou- 
sand mercenaries, leaving the unhappy Phocians 
to their fate, B.c. 346. Phalaecus now assumed 
the part of a mere leader of mercenary troops, in 
which character we find him engaging in various 
enterprises. He was slain at the siege of Cydo- 
nia in Crete. (2) A lyric and epigrammatic poet, 
from whom the hendecasyllabic metre, called Pha- 
laecian, took its name. Five of his epigrams are 
preserved in the Greek Anthology. His date is 
uncertain, but he was probably one of the princi- 
pal Alexandrian poets (Athen, p. 440). 


Phalaesiae (@adaocia). A town in Arcadia, 
south of Megalopolis, on the road to Sparta, twen- 
ty stadia from the Laconian frontier. 

Phalanga (dadayé&). 

Phalangarii or Palangarii. Porters who ecar- 
ried burdens by means of a pole (phalanga) rest- 
ing on their shoulders and supporting the load 
which was hung from it. Four, six, or eight 
phalangarii were often so employed for a single 
burden (Vitruyv. x. 3, 7). 

Phalangites (dadayyirns ). 
Macedonian phalanx. See PHALANX. 

Phalanna (@a\avva). A town of the Perrhaebi, 
in the Thessalian district of Hestiaeotis (Livy, 
xlii. 54). 

Phalanthus (@adavOos). See TARENTUM. 


Phalanx (pdday£). The Greek term for the or- 
der of battle in which heavy infantry were drawn 
up, in an unbroken line, several ranks 
deep. (See Exercirus.) The most 
famous phalanx was that formed by 
King Philip, constituting the chief 
strength of the Macedonian army. It 
was first eight, afterwards twelve to 
sixteen deep. In the eight-rank for- 
mation, the lances (cdpuroa) being 
eighteen feet long, those of all ranks 
could be presented to the enemy. 
They were grasped with the right 
hand at the butt, and, with the left, 
four feet from the butt end; hence, 
the lances of the first rank projected 
fourteen feet, while the spear-heads 
of the last rank were level with, or 
just in front of, the men in the front rank. In the 
deeper formation, and after the reduction of the 
length of the sarissa to fourteen feet, only the first 
five ranks presented their weapons to the front ; the 
rest held them slanting over the shoulders of their 
comrades in front. The name phalanx, or Takis, 


See PHALANGARIL. 


A soldier of the 


PHALARA 


was also applied to the separate regiments of the 
akeayyirat. The line of each such phalanx was 
divided, from front to rear, into four chiliarchies 
(xAcapxia), each chiliarchy into four syntagmata 
(cuvrdypara), each syntagma into four tetrarchies 
(rerpapxia.). The importance of this formation 
lay in its power of resistance to hostile onset, and 
in the weight with which it fell, when impelled 
against the enemy’s lines. Its weaknesses were 
want of mobility, the impossibility of changing 
front in face of the enemy, and unsuitability for 
close, hand-to-hand engagement. The 
legions also fought in phalanx in the older times 
before Camillus. Under the emperors the phalanx 
was used, after about the second century A.D., in 
fighting against barbaric nations. 

Phalara (ra @adapa). A town of Phthiotis in 
Thessaly ; the harbour of Lamia. 


Phalaris (@a\apis). The infamous tyrant of 


Agrigentum, notorious for his cruelty; he was | 
His reign | 


killed in a popular revolt in B.c, 549. 
probably commenced about B.c. 570, and is said to 
have lasted sixteen years. He was a native of 
Agrigentum, and appears to have been raised by 
his fellow-citizens to some high office in the State, 
of which he afterwards availed himself to assume 


a despotic authority. He was engaged in frequent | 


wars with his neighbours, and extended his power 
and dominion on all sides, though more frequently 
by stratagem than open force. 


appears that Telemachus, the ancestor of Theron, 
must have borne a conspicuous part. No circum- 
stance connected with Phalaris is more celebrated 
than the brazen bull in which he is said to have 
burned alive the victims of his cruelty, and of 
which we are told that he made the first exper- 
iment upon its inventor, Perillus. This latter 
story has much the air of an invention of later 


times, but it is mentioned as early as Pindar | 


(Pyth. i. 185). His name is affixed to 148 Greek 


letters, in which he appears as a gentle ruler, and | 


a patron of art and poetry; but, as proved in 
Bentley’s Dissertation in 1699 (ed. Wagner, 1883), 


they are really a worthless forgery, probably by a | 


sophist of the second century a.D. See BENTLEY, 
RICHARD, 
Phalérae (ra @adapa). The terms for bosses of 


thin bronze or silver, or of gold-leaf impressed in 


relief. They were loaded at the back with pitch, | 


and fitted to a plate of copper, being fastened to 
it with leather straps. They served sometimes as 


Collar formed of Phalerae. 


(Vienna.) 


decorations for the harness on the head or breast 
of horses (Livy, ix. 46), sometimes as signs of mili- 
tary rank, worn across the whole coat-of-mail (Juv. 
xvi. 60). 

Phalérum (#dAnpoy). The most easterly of the 
harbours of Athens, and the one chiefly used by 
the Athenians before the time of the Persian 
Wars. After the establishment by Themistocles 
of the harbours in the peninsula of Piraeus, Pha- 
lerum was not much used. 
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Roman | 
}and to secure productiveness. 


| the lower classes, 
He perished by a | 
sudden outbreak of the popular fury, in which it | 


PHANIAS 


Phallus (pad\ds). The male organ of genera- 
tion; but most often the figure of that organ used 
by both Greeks and Romans as symbolizing the 
generative and creative force of nature, and there- 
fore displayed as a sort of charm to promote man- 
ly vigour, to prevent decay, and to avert the dis- 
pleasure of those spirits on whom the fertility of 
men, animals, and plants was supposed to depend. 
It was especially the symbol of Priapus (q. v.), 
whose image was provided with an enormous phal- 
lus, and was set up in gardens both to drive away 
birds, like the modern scarecrow (Hor. Sat. i. 8), 
The most primi- 
tive use of the phallus was devoid of any indecent 
suggestion, but was regarded as harmless and 
natural; yet this was not true in later times, 
when it was wor- 
shipped as a part 
of the obscene cults 
that sprang up, 
and was depicted 
with pornographic 
intention. Thus it 
was used as a sign 
for houses of prosti- 
tution (see MERE- 
TRIX), and deco- 
rated the walls of 
drinking-shops. By 


small images of the 
same kind were 
worn about the 
neck as amulets 
(see AMULETUM), 
to avert the evil 
eye, as is the case 
in Italy to-day, 
where the peasants 
carry them made 
of coral. Pastry 
was made in the 
same form, and also lamps. A similar supersti- 
tious custom obtains in some parts of India, and 
the ancient Egyptians associated the phallus with 
the worship of Osiris. Many specimens of the phal- 
lus of various materials are preserved in the Na- 
tional Museum at Naples. See Plut. De Is. et Osir.; 
Augustin. De Civ. Dei, vi.7,9; vii. 21,24; and Du- 
laure, Des Divinités Génératrices ; ow du Culte du 
Phallus (Paris, 1805). 


Phaloria (@adopeia). 
Thessaly (Livy, xxxii. 15). 

Phanae (@dya). The southern point of the 
island of Chios, celebrated for its temple of Apollo 
and for its excellent wine (Strabo, p. 645). 

Phanagoria (favaydpeia). A Greek city on the 
Asiatic coast of the Cimmerian Bosporus, was 
chosen by the kings of Bosporus as their capital 


Stone cut in Phallic Form. 
mann.) 


(Schlie- 


A town of Histiaeotis in 


| in Asia. 


A very fertile plain in 


Phanaroea (@ayapo.a). 
in by mountains 


Pontus in Asia Minor, shut 
(Strabo, p. 73). 

Phanias (bayias) or Phaenias (fawias). A na- 
tive of Eresus in Lesbos, a pupil of Aristotle, and 
a countryman and friend of Theophrastus. He 
flourished about B.C. 336. He was a very prolific 
writer on philosophy, physics, and history. Only 
fragments of these works remain. He was also 
the author of a chronicle of his native city, en- 


PHANOCLES 


titled Ipurdveis Epéowo. This is supposed to have 
been one of the principal authorities followed in 
the so-called Parian Chronicle (q. v.). 


Phandocles (@avoxAjs). A Greek elegiac poet of 
the Alexandrine Period. He celebrated in erotic 
elegies ("Epwres 4 Kadoi) the loves of beautiful 
boys. A considerable fragment remaining de- 
scribes the love of Orpheus for Calais, the beauti- 
ful son of Boreas, and his death ensuing therefrom 
at the hands of the Thracian women. The lan- 
guage is simple and spirited, and the versification 
melodious. The fragments have been edited by 
Bach (Halle, 1829), and also by Schneidewin in his 
Delectus Poesis Graecae, p. 158 foll. 


Phanodemus (Payddnyuos). The author of a 
work on the early legends of Attica (Dionys. i. 61). 
See ATTHIS. 


Phantasus. See SOMNIUM. 


Phaon (@dov). A boatman at Mitylené who is 
said to have been originally an ugly old man; 
but in consequence of his carrying Aphrodité 
across the sea without accepting payment, the 
goddess gave him youth and beauty. After this 
Sappho is said to have fallen in love with him, 
and to have leaped from the Leucadian rock, 
when he slighted her, See SappPnHo. 


Pharae (®apai or @ypar). (1) One of the twelve 
Achaean cities in the western part of Achaea. See 
ACHAEAN LEAGUE. (2) A town of Messenia men- 
tioned as early as Homer (JI. v. 543), (3) A town 
of Laconia in the valley of the Eurotas. 


Pharétra (papérpa). See Arcus. 
Pharis (apis). The same as PHARAE (3). 


Pharmacon Graphé (dappdkwv ypapn). An 
indictment in Attic law for poisoning with crim- 
inal intent (zpdvoa), whether the poison was given 
to cause death or to aid in some felonious purpose. 
The punishment was death (Aelian, VY. H. vy. 18). 


Pharmacopola (pappakoradns). A vender of 
medicines (pappaxa), described by Cato and Cicero 
as frequenting the market-places and haranguing 
the people on the merits of their nostrums like our 
modern travelling quacks. See Cato ap. Gell. i. 5, 
3, and Cic. Pro Cluent. 14, with Hor. Sat. i, 2,1. 


Pharmacusa (fappaxovoa). An island off the 
coast of Miletus, where Iulius Caesar was taken 
prisoner by pirates. (See Plutarch, Caes. 1 and 2.) 
Here, too, King Attalus died. 

Pharmacussae (happaxodooa). Two small isl- 
ands off the coast of Attica near Salamis. On one 
of them was shown the tomb of Circé. 


Pharnabazus (®apyaBa(os). The son of Phar- 
naces, succeeding his father as satrap of the Per- 
sian provinces near the Hellespont. In B.c. 411 
and the following years he rendered active assist- 
ance to the Lacedaemonians in their war against 
the Athenians. When Dercyllidas and, subse- 
quently, Agesilatis passed over into Asia to pro- 
tect Asiatic Greeks against the Persian power, we 
find Pharnabazus connecting himself with Conon 
to resist the Lacedaemonians. In 374 Pharnaba- 
zus invaded Egypt in conjunction with Iphicra- 
tes; but the expedition failed, chiefly through the 
dilatory proceedings and the excessive caution of 
Pharnabazus. The character of Pharnabazus is 
eminently distinguished by generosity and open- 
ness. He has been charged, it is true, with the 


The quiver. 
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murder of Alcibiades ; but the latter probably fell 
by the hands of others. See ALCIBIADES. 


Pharnaces (@apvdkys). (1) A king of Pontus, 
the son of Mithridates IV., whom he succeeded on 
the throne, about B.c. 190. He carried on war for 
some years with Eumenes, king of Pergamum, and 
Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, but was obliged 
to conclude with them a disadvantageous peace 
in 179. The year of his death is uncertain ; it is 
placed by conjecture in 156. (2) King of Pontus, 
or, more properly, of the Bosporus, was the son of 
Mithridates the Great, whom he compelled to put an 
end to his life in 63. (See MirHripares VI.) After 
the death of his father Pharnaces hastened to make 
his submission to Pompey, who granted him the 
kingdom of the Bosporus with the titles of friend 
and ally of the Roman people. In the Civil War 
between Caesar and Pompey, Pharnaces seized the 
opportunity to reinstate himself in his father’s do- 
minions, and made himself master of the whole of 
Colchis and the lesser Armenia. He defeated Do- 
mitius Calvinus, the lieutenant of Caesar in Asia, 
but was shortly afterwards defeated by Caesar him- 
self in a decisive action near Zela (B.c. 47). The 
battle was gained with such ease by Caesar that 
he informed the Senate of his victory by the words, 
Veni, vedi, veci. In the course of the same year 
Pharnaces was again defeated, and was slatn by 
Asander, one of his generals, who hoped to obtain 
his master’s kingdom. See ASANDER. 


Pharnacia (@apvaxia). A flourishing city of 
Asia Minor, on the coast of Pontus, built near or 
actually on the site of Cerasus, probably by Phar- 
naces, the grandfather of Mithridates the Great. 


Pharsalia (Papoadia). (1) See PHARSALUS. (2) 
The title of an epic poem by the Roman writer 
Lucan. See LUCANUS. 


Pharsalus ($apoados). A town in Thessaly, in 
the district Thessaliotis, west of the river Enipeus. 
Near Pharsalus was fought the decisive battle 
between Caesar and Pompey, B.c. 48, which made 
Caesar master of the Roman world. It is fre- 
quently called the battle of Pharsalia, which was 
the name of the territory of the town. 


Pharus (®dpos). (1) A small island off the 
coast of Egypt. When Alexander the Great 
planned the city of Alexandria, on the coast oppo- 
site to Pharus, he caused the island to be united 
to the coast by a mole seven stadia in length, thus 
forming the two harbours of the city. (See ALEX- 
ANDRIA.) The island was chiefly famous for the 
lofty tower built upon it by Ptolemy II. for a 
light-house, whence the name of pharus was ap- 
plied to all similar structures. (2) An island of 
the Adriatic, off the coast of Dalmatia, east of Issa. 


Pharus (¢apos). The light-house on the eastern 
summit of the small island of the same name in 
front of the harbour of Alexandria. It was a 
tower of white marble, built for Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus by Sostratus of Cnidus, in B.c. 270, at a cost 
of 800 silver talents ($940,000), and accounted by 
the ancients one of the wonders of the world. It 
rose pyramidally in a number of decreasing stories 
of different forms (the lowest square, the next oc- 
tagonal, the third cireular). It was adorned with 
galleries and pillars to a considerable height. It 
was still standing, in great part, about a.p. 1300 
(Caes. B. C. iii. 112; Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 83). In 
later times all the light-houses were called after 


PHASELIS 


it, and large numbers of these were built by the 
Romans round Italy, and on all the coasts of the 
Empire, the best known being those at Brundisium, 
Capreae, Centum Cellae (Civita Vecchia), Ostia, 
and Ravenna. A Roman light-house still remains 
in England, and is now within the limits of Dover 
Castle. It is represented in the first figure given 
below. The tower at Ravenna approached the 


Alexandrian in magnificence. 
also used by the ancients. 


Phaselis (SacyXis). A town on the coast of 
Lycia, near the borders of Pamphylia, founded by 
Dorian colonists. It became afterwards the head- 
quarters of the pirates who infested the southern 
coasts of Asia Minor, and was therefore destroyed 
by P. Servilius Isauricus (Eutrop. vi. 3). Phaselis 
is said to have been the place at which light, quick 
vessels called phaseli were first built (Juv. xv. 
127). 


Phasis (@acis). (1) A celebrated river of 
Colchis, flowing into the eastern end of the Pontus 
Euxinus (Black Sea). It was famous in connec- 
tion with the story of the Argonautic expedition. 
Hence Medea is called Phasias, and the adjective 
Phasiacus is used in the sense of Colchicus. (See 
ARGONAUTAE.) It has given name to the pheasant 
(phasianus), which is said to have been first 
brought to Greece from its banks. (2) Near the 
mouth of the river, on its southern side, was a 
town of the same name, founded by the Mile- 
sians. 


Phasis (ddois). A Greek legal term used to 
denote any kind of information, or, more strictly, 
one of the various methods by which public 
offenders at Athens might be prosecuted. Its 
peculiarity was its purely public nature, this 
offence being regarded as wholly affecting the 
State. The prosecutor received half the penalty 
(riunua). The offences subject to phasis are 
enumerated by Pollux (viii. 47), and refer to the in- 
fraction of mining laws, customs regulations, etc. 


Phavorinus. See FAVORINUS. 


Phayllus (@aiiAXos). (1) A celebrated athlete of 
Crotona, who had thrice gained the victory at the 
Pythian Games. He fought at the battle of Sala- 
mis, B.C. 480, in a ship fitted out at his own ex- 
pense (Herod. viii. 47). (2) A Phocian, brother of 
Onomarchus, whom he succeeded as general of the 
Phocians in the Sacred War, B.c. 352. He died in 
the following year, after a long and painful illness. 
Phayllus made use of the sacred treasures of Del- 
phi with a far more lavish hand than either of his 
brothers, and he is accused of bestowing the con- 
secrated ornaments upon his wife and mistresses 
(Diod. Sic. xvi. 35-38, 61). 


39* 


Light-ships were 
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PHERECYDES 
Phazania. Now Fezzan. A district of Libya 
Interior, See GARAMANTES. 


Phegeus (nyevs). A king of Psophis in Arca- 
dia. He was the father of Arsinoé, Pronoiis, Age- 
nor, Temenus, and Axion. He purified Alemaeon 
(q. Vv.) after he had slain his mother, and gave him 
Arsinoé (or Alphesiboea) in marriage. Alemaeon 
presented her with the necklace and peplus of 
Harmonia; but wishing to get them back for his 
new wife, Callirrhoé, he was slain by the sons of 
Phegeus at their father’s bidding. The sons of 
Alemaeon then put Phegeus to death (Pausan. vi. 
17,43 viii. 24,4; ix. 41,2; Apollod. iii. 7, 6). 

Phellus (@e\Ads). A city of Lycia (Strabo, 
p. 666). 

Phemius (700s). 
Ithaca (Odyss. i. 54). 

Phemonoé (#np0vdn). A mythical Greek poet, 
said to antedate Homer (Pausan. x. 5,7; Strabo, 
p. 419). 

Phenacé (fevdkn). See Coma. 


Pheneus (®éveos). An ancient town in the 
northeast of Arcadia, at the foot of Mount Cyl- 
lené. 


Pherae (@epai). An ancient town of Thessaly 
in the Pelasgian plain, ninety stadia from its port- 
town Pagasae, on the Pagasaean Gulf. It is cele- 
brated in mythology as the residence of Admetus, 
and in history on account of its tyrants, who ex- 
tended their power over nearly the whole of Thes- 
saly. Of these the most powerful was Jason, who 
was made Tagus, or military chief, of Thessaly 
about B.c. 374. 

Pherecrates (epexparns). A native of Athens, 
He was one of the best poets of the Old Comedy, 
contemporary with the comic poets Cratinus, Crates, 
Eupolis, Plato, and Aristophanes, being somewhat 
younger than the first two, and somewhat older 
than the others. He gained his first victory B.c. 
438, and imitated the style of Crates, whose actor 
he had been. Crates and Pherecrates very much 
modified the coarse satire and vituperation of 
which this sort of poetry had previously been the 


A celebrated minstrel of 


| vehicle, and constructed their comedies on the 


basis of a regular plot and with more dramatic 
action. Pherecrates did not, however, abstain al- 
together from personal satire, for we see by the 
fragments of his plays that he attacked Alcibi- 
ades, the tragic poet Melanthius, and others. He 
invented a new metre, which was named, after 
him, the Pherecratean. The system of the verse is 
'_“’. J. 1 _, which may be best explained as 
a choriambus, with a spondee for its base and a 
long syllable for its termination. The metre is 
very frequent in the choruses of the Greek trage- 
dies and in Horace. The extant titles of the plays 
of Pherecrates are eighteen, and the fragments are 
preserved by Meineke, Frag. Com. Grace, 
Pherecydes (®epexvdys). (1) A Greek philoso- 
pher, of the isle of Syros, about B.c, 600-550; said 
to have been the first writer of prose. He wrote 
in the Ionie dialect of the origin of the world and 
the gods (Cosmogonia and Theogonia). The poetic 
element seems to have held a predominant place 
in his prose. He is also said to have been the first 
to maintain the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, which his pupil Pythagoras borrowed from 
him. (2) One of the best known of the Greek 
logographi (q. v.), and a contemporary of Hella- 


PHERES 


nicus and Herodotus. His chief work was a 
mythological history in ten books, beginning 
with the genealogy of the gods, and passing on to 
an account of the Heroic Age and of the origins 
of the great families of his own time. Fragments 
edited by Sturz (Leipzig, 1824), and Miller (Paris, 
1850). 

Pheres (épys). (1) The son of Cretheus and 
Tyro and brother of Aeson and Amythaon ; he was 
married to Periclymené, by whom he became the 
father of Admetus, Lycurgus, Idomené, and Peria- 
pis. He was believed to have founded the town 
of Pherae in Thessaly. (2) Son of Iason and Me- 
dea. (8) A follower of Pallas, who fought on the 
side of Aeneas against Turnus, and was slain by 
Halesus. 

Pheretiades (@epnriddys). A son of Pheres; es- 
pecially used as the name of Admetus (J1/. ii. 763). 


Pheretima (®eperija). The wife of Battus II. 
and mother of Arcesilaiis III, successive kings of 
Cyrené. After the murder of her son by the Bar- 
caeans, Pheretima fled into Egypt to Aryandes, 
the viceroy of Darius Hystaspis; and represent- 
ing that the death of Arcesilatis had been the con- 
sequence of his submission to the Persians, she in- 
duced him to avenge it. On the capture of Barca 


the principal share in her son’s murder to be im- 
paled, and ordered the breasts of their wives to 
be cut off. Pheretima then returned to Egypt, 
where she soon after died of a painful and loath- 
some disease (Herod. iv. 162, 200-205), 


Pherné (depyvn). See MATRIMONIUM. 


Pheron or Pheros (€épay, bepas). 
Egypt and son of Sesostris, Ramses Il. He was 
visited with blindness, an hereditary complaint, 
though, according to the legend preserved in He- 
rodotus, it was a punishment for his presumptu- 
ous impiety in throwing a spear into the waters 
of the Nile when it had overflowed the fields. 
By attending to the directions of an oracle he 
was cured; and he dedicated an obelisk at Helio- 
polis in gratitude for his recovery (Herod. ii. 111). 


Pliny tells us that this obelisk, together with an-_ 


other also made by him but broken in its removal, 
was to be seen at Rome in the Cireus of Caligula 
and Nero at the foot of the Vatican Hill. Pliny 
(H. N. xxxvi. 74) calls the Pheron of Herodotus 
Nuneoreus or Nencoreus, a name corrupted, per- 
haps, from Menophtheus (Egyptian, Meneptah), 
Diodorus gives him his father’s name, Sesoosis. 
Pheron is by some identified with the Pharaoh of 
the Bool: of Exodus. 

Phialé (giddy). The flat drinking-cup of the 
Greeks. See PATERA; VAS. 

Phidias (®eidias). The greatest sculptor and 
statuary of Greece. Of his personal history we 
possess but few details. He was a native of 
Athens, was the son of Charmides, and was born 
about the time of the battle of Marathon, B.c, 490. 
He began to work as a statuary about 464, and 
one of his first great works was the statue of 
Athené Promachos, which may be assigned to 
about 460. This work must have established his 
reputation ; but it was surpassed by the splendid 
productions of his own hand, and of others work- 
ing under his direction, during the administration 
of Pericles. That statesman not only chose Phid- 
las to execute the principal statues which were 
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A king of | ee Sere ; 
oe cusers then charged Phidias with impiety, in hay- 


PHIDIAS 


to be set up, but gave him the oversight of all the 
works of art which were to be erected. 

Of these works the chief were the Propylaea 
(q. v.) of the Acropolis, and, above all, the temple 
of Athené on the Acropolis, called the Parthenon, 
on which, as the central point of the Athenian 
polity and religion, the highest efforts of the best 
of artists were employed. There can be no doubt 
that the sculptured ornaments of this temple, the 
remains of which form one of the glories of the 
British Musenm (see ELGIN MARBLES), were exe- 
cuted under the immediate superintendence of 
Phidias; but the colossal statue of the divinity 
made of ivory and gold, which was enclosed 
within that magnificent shrine, was the work of 
the artist’s own hand. The statue was dedicated 
in 438. Having finished his great work at Ath- 
ens, he went to Elis and Olympia, which he was 
now invited to adorn. He was there engaged 
for about four or five years from 437 to 434 or 
433, during which time he finished his statue 
of the Olympian Zeus, the greatest of all his 
works, 

Ou his return to Athens he fell a victim to the 
jealousy against his great patron, Pericles, which 
was then at its height. The party opposed to 


| Pericles, thinking him too powerful to be over- 
by the Persian army, she caused those who had | 


thrown by a direct attack, aimed at him in the 
persons of his most cherished friends — Phidias, 
Anaxagoras, and Aspasia, (See PERICLES.) Phi- 
dias was first accused of peculation; but this 
charge was at once refuted, as, by the advice of 
Pericles, the gold had been affixed to the statue 
of Athené in such a manner that it could be re- 
moved and the weight of it examined. The ac- 


ing introduced into the battle of the Amazons, on 
the shield of the goddess, his own likeness and 
that of Pericles. On this latter charge Phidias 
was thrown into prison, where he died from dis- 
ease, in 432. 

Of the numerous works executed by Phidias for 
the Athenians the most celebrated was the statue 
of Athené in the Parthenon, to which refer- 
ence has already been 
made. This statue was 
of that kind of work 
which the Greeks called 
“chryselephantine ” — 
that is, the statue was 
formed of plates of ivo- 
ry laid upon a core of 
wood or stone for the 
flesh parts, while the 
drapery and other or- 
naments were of solid 
gold. The statue stood 
in the foremost and larger chamber of the temple 
(xpodpopos). It represented the goddess standing, 
clothed with a tunic reaching to the ankles, with 
her spear in her left hand and an image of Victory 
four cubits high in her right: she was girded with 
the aegis, and had a helmet on her head, and her 
shield rested on the ground by her side. The 
height of the statue was twenty-six cubits, or 
nearly forty feet, including the base. The eyes 
were of a kind of marble, nearly resembling ivo- 
ry, perhaps painted to imitate the iris and pupil; 
there is no sufficient authority for the statement, 
which is frequently made, that they were of pre- 
cious stones. The weight of the gold upon the 


Head supposed to be that of 
Phidias. (From the Strang- 
ford Shield, British Museum.) 
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statue, which, as above stated, was removable at 
pleasure, is said by Thucydides to have been forty 
talents, or about $470,000 (ii. 18), 

Still more celebrated than his statue of Athené 
was the colossal ivory and gold statue of Zeus, 
which Phidias made for the great temple of this 
god, in the Altis or sacred grove at Olympia. 
(See OLyMpIA.) This statue was regarded as the 
masterpiece not only of Phidias, but of the whole 
range of Grecian art, and was looked upon not so 
much as a statue, but rather as if it were the 
actual manifestation of the present deity. It was 
placed in the mpodpopos, or front chamber, of the 
temple directly facing the entrance. It was only 
visible, however, on great festivals; at other times 
it was concealed by a magnificent curtain. The 
god was represented as seated on a throne of cedar- 
wood, adorned with gold, ivory, ebony, stones, and 
colours, crowned with a wreath of olive, holding 
in his right hand an ivory and gold statue of 
Victory, and in his left hand supporting a scep- 
tre, which was ornamented with all sorts of met- 
als, and surmounted by an eagle. The throne was 
brilliant both with gold and stones aud with eb- 
ony and ivory, and was ornamented with figures 
both painted and sculptured. The statue almost 
reached to the roof, which was about sixty feet 
in height. The idea which Phidias essayed to 
embody in this, his greatest work, was that of 
the supreme deity of the Hellenic nation no long- 
er engaged in conflicts with the Titans and the 
Giants, but having laid aside his thunderbolt, 
and enthroned as a conqueror, in perfect majesty 
and repose, ruling with a nod the subject world. 
It is related that when Phidias was asked what 
model he meant to follow in making his statue, 
he replied that of Homer (JI. i. 528-530). This 
passage has been imitated by Milton, whose para- 
phrase gives no small aid to the comprehension of 
the idea (Paradise Lost, iii. 135-137): 

‘Thus while God spake, ambrosial fragrance fill’d 

All heaven, and in the blessed spirits elect 

Sense of new joy ineffable diffused.” 
The statue was remoyed by the emperor Theodo- 
sius I. to Constantinople, where it was destroyed 
by a fire in a.D. 475, In 1888 a red vase was ex- 
humed at Tanagra, bearing a signature which 
archzologists believe to be that of Phidias. 

The distinguishing character of the art of Phi- 
dias was ideal sublimity, especially in the repre- 
sentation of divinities and of subjects connected 
with their worship. While on the one hand he 
freed himself from the stiff and unnatural forms 
which, by a sort of religious precedent, had fet- 
tered his predecessors of the archaic or hieratic 
school, he never, on the other hand, descended to 
the exact imitation of any human model, however 
beautiful; he never represented that distorted ac- 
tion, or expressed that vehement passion, which 
lie beyond the limits of repose; nor did he ever 
approach to that almost meretricious grace, by 
which some of his greatest followers, if they did 
not corrupt the art themselves, gave the occasion 
for its corruption in the hands of their less gifted 
and spiritual imitators. See Murray, Greek Sculpt- 
ure (London, 1880); Waldstein, The Art of Pheidias 
(Cambridge, 1885); Collignon, Phidias (Paris, 1886) ; 
and the article STATUARIA ARS. 

Phidippides or Philippides (e.dimmidys, bidur- 
niéns). A courier was sent by the Athenians to 
Sparta in B.c, 490 to ask for aid against the Per- 
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sians, and arrived there on the second day from 
his leaving Athens. On his return to Athens he 
related that on his way to Sparta he had fallen in 
with Pan on Mount Parthenium, near Tegea, and 
that the god had bid him ask the Athenians why 
they paid him no worship, though he had been 
hitherto their friend, and ever would be so. In 
consequence of this revelation they dedicated a 
temple to Pan after the battle of Marathon, and 
honoured him thenceforth with annual sacrifices 
and a torch-race (Herod. vi. 105; Pausan. i. 28, 4). 

Phiditia (rd GewWiria). The Spartan name for 
the public meals. See Syssrtra. 

Phidon (feidwr). (1) The son of Aristodamidas, 
and king of Argos. He restored the supremacy 
of Argos over Cleonae, Phlius, Sicyon, Epidaurus, 
Troezen, and Aegina, and aimed at extending his 
dominions over the greater part of the Peloponne- 
sus. The Pisans invited him (B.C. 748) to aid them 
in excluding the Eleans from their usurped presi- 
dency at the Olympic Games, and to celebrate them 
jointly with themselves. The invitation quite fell 
in with the ambitious pretensions of Phidon, who 
succeeded in dispossessing the Eleans and cele- 
brating the games along with the Pisans; but the 
Eleans not long after defeated him, with the aid 
of Sparta, and recovered their privilege. Thus ap- 
parently fell the power of Phidon; but as to the 
details of the struggle we have no information. 
The most memorable act of Phidon was his intro- 
duction of copper and silver coinage, and anew scale 
of weights and measures, which, through his influ- 
ence, became prevalent in the Peloponnesus, and ul- 
timately throughout the greater portion of Greece. 
The scale in question was known by the name of 
the Aeginetan, and it is usually-supposed that the 
coinage of Phidon was struck in Aegina; but there 
seems good reason for believing that what Phidon 
did was done in Argos, and nowhere else—that 
“ Phidonian measures” probably did not come to 
bear the specific name of Aeginetan until there 
was another scale in vogue, the Euboic, from which 
to distinguish them—and that both the epithets 
were derived, not from the place where the scale 
first originated, but from the people whose com- 
mercial activity tended to make them most gener- 
ally known—in the one case the Aeginetans, in 
the other case the inhabitants of Chalcis and 
Eretria. (2)An ancient Corinthian legislator of 
uncertain date. 


Phigalia (@vyaXia). A town in the southwest 
corner of Arcadia, on the frontiers of Messenia and 
Elis, which owes its celebrity in modern times to 
the remains of a splendid temple in its territory 
(i. e, at Bassae, some four miles distant), built in 
the time of Pericles. The sculptures, in alto-re- 
lievo, which ornamented the frieze in the interior, 
are now preserved in the British Museum. They 
represent the combat of the Centaurs and the La- 
pithae, and of the Greeks and the Amazons. The 
temple is, next to the Theseum at Athens, the most 
completely preserved architectural specimen of 
classic Greek art. It was built by Ictinus, one of 
the architects of the Parthenon, of gray stone and 
white marble. It was originally 1254 feet long 
and 48 feet wide. See Cockerell, Temples of Aegina 
and Bassae (1860). 


Phila (@iAa). The daughter of Antipater, regent 
of Macedonia, and celebrated as one of the noblest 
and most virtuous women of the age in which she 
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lived. She was married to Craterus in B.C. 322, 
and after the death of Craterus, who survived his 
marriage with her scarcely a year, she was again 
married to the young Demetrius, the son of Anti- 
gonus. She shared with her husband his various 
vicissitudes of fortune; but when he was expelled 
from Macedonia in B.C. 287, she put an end to her 
own life at Cassandrea, unable to bear this unex- 
pected reverse. She left two children by Deme- 
trius—Antigonus, surnamed Gonatas, who became 
king of Macedonia; and a daughter, Stratonicé, 
married first to Seleucus, and afterwards to his son 
Antiochus (Plut. Demetr, 14-45; Diod. xx. 93). 


Philadelphia (@iAadedpia). (1) A city of Lydia, 
at the foot of Mount Tmolus, built by Attalus 
Philadelphus, king of Pergamum. It was an early 
seat of Christianity, and its Church is one of the 
seven to which the Apocalypse of St. John is ad- 
dressed. (2) A city of Cilicia Aspera, on the Caly- 
cadnus, above Aphrodisias. 


Philadelphus. See Protemasus ILI. 


Philae (@:Aai; Egypt. Palek). An island in the 
Nile, near Assouan, just below the first cataract, 
on the southern boundary of the country towards 
Aethiopia. It was inhabited by Egyptians and 
Ethiopians jointly, and was covered with magnif- 
icent temples, whose splendid ruins still remain, 
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um or gateway) bears the name of Nectanebes II. 
(about B.c. 360). To the east of the island is a 
roofless house, popularly called Pharaoh’s Bed, 63 
feet in length and 48 in breadth. It has fourteen 
columns with diversified capitals. See Bénédicte, 
Descr, et Hist. de Philae (Paris, 1893). 

Philaeni (®/Aawo.). Two Carthaginian broth- 
ers, of whom the following story is told: A contest 
had arisen between the Carthaginians and Cyre- 
neans respecting the point where their respective 
territories met, and this was the more difficult to 
be determined, since the country on the borders 
of the two States was a sandy desert, and without 
anything that might serve as a common landmark. 
It was agreed at last that two individuals should 
set out at the same time from Carthage and Cyrené 
respectively, and that the spot where they might 
meet should be regarded as the common boundary 
of the two communities. The parties accordingly 
set out, the two Philaeni having been selected by 
the Carthaginians for this purpose; but the two 
Cyreneans travelled more slowly than their Car- 
thaginian antagonists, and only met the Philaeni 
after the latter had advanced a considerable dis- 
tance into the disputed territory. The Cyreneans 
thereupon accused the Philaeni of unfairness, and 
of having started before the appointed time. The 
Philaeni, on their part, offered to do anything to 


View of Philae, 


80 that the natives style it Jesiret-el-Birbeh, or 
“Temple Island.” The ancient Egyptians regard- 
ed it as the birthplace of Isis and Osiris. 

Philae is a granite rock about 1200 feet in length 
and 460 feet in breadth, fringed with rich verdure. 
The temples mentioned above are in the main of 
the Graeco-Roman period. The great temple of 
Isis was built by Ptolemy Epiphanes and his suc- 
cessors, though the oldest part (the great propylae- 


show that they had acted fairly, and the two Cyre- 
neans then gave them their choice, either to be 
buried alive on the spot where they were standing, 
or else to allow them (the Cyreneans) to advance 
as far as they pleased into the disputed territory, 
and there be buried alive on their part. The Phi- 
laeni accepted the former part of the offer, and 
were accordingly entombed. The Carthaginians 
erected two altars on the spot, which were thence- 
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forth regarded as the limits of their territory in 
this direction (Sall. Zug. 19,79; ef. Strabo, pp. 171, 
836). These altars stood in the innermost bend of 
the Syrtis Maior, and not, as Sallust erroneously 
states, to the west of both the Syrtes. The story 
of the Philaeni, moreover, as given by the Roman 
historian, seems to wear a doubtful appearance, 
from the circumstance of Cyrené’s being so much 
nearer the point in question than Carthage. 


Philammon (®Adupwyv). A mythical poet and 
musician of the ante-Homeric period, was said to 
have been the son of Apollo and the nymph Chi- 
oné, or Philonis, or Leuconoé. By the nymph 
Agriopé, who dwelt on Parnassus, he became the 
father of Thamyris and Eumolpus. He is closely 
associated with the worship of Apollo at Delphi 
and with the music of the cithara. He is said to 
have established the choruses of girls, who, in the 
Delphian worship of Apollo, sang hymns in which 
they celebrated the births of Latona, Artemis, and 
Apollo. Pausanias relates that, in the most an- 
cient musical contests at Delphi, the first who 
conquered was Chrysothemis of Crete, the second 
was Philammon, and the next after him his son 
Thamyris. 


Philargyrius Iunius, or Philargyrus, or Iuni- 
lius Flagrius. An early commentator upon Ver- 
gil, who wrote upon the Bucolics and Georgics. 
His observations are less elaborate than those of 
Servius, and have descended to us in a mutilated 
condition. The period when he flourished is alto- 
gether uncertain. They are printed in the edition 
of Vergil by Burmann and in the edition of the 
commentaries of Servius by Lion (Gittingen, 1825- 
26). 

Phileas (@:\gas). (1) A Greek geographer of 
Athens, whose time cannot be determined with 
certainty, but who probably belonged to the old- 
er period of Athenian literature. He was the au- 
thor of a Periplus, which was divided into two 
parts—one on Asia and the other on Europe. (2) 
Of Tarentum, having been sent as ambassador 
to Rome, he persuaded his countrymen, who were 
there detained as hostages, to make their escape, 
which they effected by his aid; but, having been 
overtaken at Terracina, they were brought back 
to Rome, scourged, and thrown from the Tarpeian 
Rock. 

Philelphus. The Latinized name of Francesco 
Filelfo (1398-1481), an Italian scholar of the time 
of the Renaissance, known as an itinerant teacher 
and collector of manuscripts. See Symonds, The 
Renaissance in Italy, ii. pp. 267-2895 and the article 
RENAISSANCE. 


Philémon (@Anpoy) and Baucis (Bavkis). An 
old married couple in Phrygia, the Darby and 
Joau of classical antiquity. When Zeus and 
Hermes were wandering through the country in 
human form, and found no shelter with the richer 
inhabitants, the aged pair received them hospita- 
bly. The gods therefore, while destroying all the 
rest of the neighbourhood by floods in punishment 
for the inhospitable treatment they had met with, 
changed their miserable cottage into a magnificent 
temple. Here the two held the priestly office for 
the rest of their life, and finally, on their prayer 
that they might not be separated by death, were 
both at the same moment changed into trees (Ovid, 
Met. viii. 611-724). 
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Philémon (@Ajpov). A Greek poet of the New 
Attic Comedy, of Soli in Cilicia, or of Syracuse, 
born about B.c. 362. He came early to Athens, 
and first appeared as an author in the year 330. 
He must have enjoyed remarkable popularity, for 
he repeatedly won victories over his younger con- 
temporary and rival Menander, whose delicate wit 
Was apparently less to the taste of the Athenians 
of the time than Philemon’s more showy comedy. 
To later times his successes over Menander were 
so unintelligible as to be ascribed to the influence 
of malice and intrigue. Except a short sojourn in 
Egypt with King Ptolemy Philadelphus, he passed 
his life at Athens. He there died, nearly a hun- 
dred years old, but with mental vigour unim- 
paired, in the year 262, according to the story, at 
the moment of his being crowned on the stage. 
Of his ninety-seven works, fifty-seven are known 
to us by titles and fragments, and two are pre- 
served in the Latin version of Plautus (Mercator 
and Trinummus). The remains of Philemon are 
published in Meineke’s collection, and by Bach 
(Halle, 1829). 

Philes, MANUEL (Mavound 4 biAnjs). A Byzan- 
tine poet, and a native of Ephesus, was born 
about A.D, 1275, and died abont 1340. His poem, 
De Animalium Proprietate, chiefly derived from 
Aelian, is edited with a revised text by Lehrs and 


| Diibner in the Bucolici Graeci, forming part of Di- 


dot’s Bibliotheca Graeca (Paris, 1846), and his oth- 
er poems on various subjects by Wernsdorf (Leip. 
1768). 

Philetaerus (@:Aéraipos). The founder of the 
kingdom of Pergamum, a native of Paphlagonia 
(Strabo, pp. 543, 623). He had served in the army 
of Antigonus and later in that of Lysimachus, who 
put him in charge of the treasure stored at Per- 
gamum. Philetaerus, shifting for himself, declared 
in favour of Seleucus (q. v.), but after the death of 
the latter (B.C. 280) practically established his own 
independence, and on his death (B.c. 263) left the 
government to his nephew Eumenes (Lucian, Ma- 
crob. 12). 

Philétas (@iAnras). A Greek grammarian and 
poet, son of Telephus, of the island of Cos. He 
lived in the second half of the fourth century, 
latterly as tutor to Ptolemy II. (Philadelphus) in 
Alexandria. Besides epics he composed elegies 
on his favourite Battis, which were highly prized 
at Alexandria and Rome, and were imitated by 
Propertius (iv. 1, 1). We possess only scanty 
fragments of these elegies, published by Bach, 
with those of Hermesianax and Phanocles (Halle, 
1829). See Couat, La Poésie Alexandrine (Paris, 1882). 

Phileus. See PYTHIUS. 

Philinus (@:Aivos). (1) An Attic orator, the con- 
temporary of Demosthenes and Lycurgus. | (2) A 
Greek physician, the reputed founder of the Em- 
pirical School of medicine, in the third century 
B.C. See MEDICINA. 

Philippéus (®iAimrews) and Philippeum. A 
gold stater struck by Philip II. of Macedonia be- 
tween B.C. 359 and 336. Its value was 20 drachmae 
or about $4. It is represented on p. 1230. 

Philippi (@/Aurrov). A city of Macedonia, now 
Filibah. It was situated on the river Gangas or 
Gangites, and was founded by Philip on the site 
of an older town, Crenides (Kpnvides). In the vi- 
cinity were productive gold mines. Here Octavi- 
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anus and Antony won a decisive victory over Bru- 
tus and Cassius in B.c. 42, and here the Apostle 
Paul first preached in Europe, in A.D. 53. The 
seaport of Philippi was Datus or Datum on the 
Strymonie Gulf. 


Philippides (®:Aummidys). (1) See PHIDIPPIDES. 
(2) An Athenian, one of the six great poets of 
the New Comedy, though his personal satire re- 
called the freedom of the Old Comedy (Plut. De- 
metr. 12, 36). He wrote about B.c. 323. The num- 
ber of his plays is said to have been forty-five 
(Suidas, s. hh, v.). Gellius (iii. 15) says that he died 
of joy over the unexpected success of one of his 
comedies. 


Philippop6lis (iAirrérodis). Now Philippopo- 
li; an important town in Thrace, founded by Philip 
of Macedon, was situated in a large plain, south- 
east of the Hebrus, on a hill with three summits, 


whence it was sometimes called Trimontium. Un- | 


der the Roman Empire it was the capital of the 
province of Thracia. 


Philippus (®iuimmos). I. Minor HIsTORICAL 
Persons. (1) The son of Alexander I. of Macedo- 
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tion of their territory. 
/of one year, and at the age of twenty-four, had 


nia, and brother of Perdiccas II., against whom he | 


rebelled in conjunction with Derdas. The rebels 
were aided by the Athenians, B.c. 432. (2) The 
son of Herod the Great, king of Indea, by his wife 
Cleopatra, was appointed by his father’s will te- 
trarch of Ituraea and Trachonitis, the sovereignty 
of which was confirmed to him by the decision of 
Augustus. He continued to reign over the domin- 
ions thus intrusted to his charge for thirty-seven 


years (B.C. 4—A.D. 34). He founded the city of Caesa- 
rea, surnamed Paneas, but more commonly known | 
as Caesarea Philippi, near the sources of the Jor- | 


dan, which he named in honour of Augustus. (3) | 
A son of Herod the Great, by Mariamné, whose | 


proper name was Herodes Philippus. He must 
not be confounded with the preceding Philip. 


He was the first husband of Herodias, who after- | 


wards divorced him, contrary to the Jewish law, 
and married his half-brother, Herod Antipas. It 


is Herod Philip, and not the preceding, who is | 
meant by the Evangelists (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark, vi. 


17; Luke, iii. 19), when they speak of Philip, the 
brother of Herod. 

II. Kines oF Macreponta. (1) Parirprus L., son 
of Argaeus, was the third king, according to He- 
rodotus and Thucydides, who, not reckoning Cara- 
nus and his two immediate successors (Ceenus and 
Thurimas or Turimmas), look upon Perdiceas I. as 
the founder of the monarchy. Philip left a son, 
named Aéropus, who succeeded him. (2) PHrLip- 
pus II., the youngest son of Amyntas II. and Eu- 
rydicé, reigned B.C, 359-336. He was born in 382, 
and was brought up at Thebes, whither he had 


been carried as a hostage by Pelopidas, and where | 


he received a most careful education. Upon the 
death of his brother Perdiceas III., who was slain 
in battle against the Ilyrians, Philip obtained the 
government of Macedonia, at first merely as regent 
and guardian to his infant nephew Amyntas; but 
at the end of a few months he was enabled to set 
aside the claims of the young prince, and to assume 
for himself the title of king. Macedonia was be- 
set by dangers on every side. Its territory was 
ravaged by the Hlyrians on the west, and the Pae- 
onians on the north, while Pansanias and Argaeus 
took advantage of the crisis to put forward their 
pretensions to the throne. Philip was fully equal 


| ment. 
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to the emergency. By his tact and eloquence he 
sustained the failing spirits of the Macedonians, 
while at the same time he introduced among them 
a stricter military discipline, and organized their 
army on the plan of the phalanx. He first turned 
his army against Argaeus, the most formidable of 
the pretenders, since he was supported by the 
Athenians. He defeated Argaeus in battle, and 
then concluded a peace with the Athenians. He 
next attacked the Paeonians, whom he reduced to 
subjection, and immediately afterwards defeated 
the Illyrians in a decisive battle, and compelled 
them to accept a peace, by which they lost a por- 
Thus in the short period 


Philip delivered himself from his dangerous posi- 
tion, and provided for the security of his kingdom. 
But energy and talents such as his were not satis- 
fied with mere security, and henceforth his views 
were directed not to defence, but to aggrandize- 
His first efforts were directed to obtain 
possession of the various Greek cities upon the 
Macedonian coast. Soon after his accession he 
had withdrawn his garrison from Amphipolis, and 
had declared it a free city, because the Athenians 
had supported Argaeus with the hope of recover- 
ing Amphipolis, and his continuing to hold the 


| place would have interposed difficulties in the way 


of a peace with Athens, which was at that time an 
object of great importance to him. But he had 
never meant seriously to abandon this important 
town; and accordingly, having obtained pretexts 
for war with the Amphipolitans, he laid siege to 
the town and gained possession of it in 358. The 
Athenians had sent no assistance to Amphipolis, 
because Philip, in a secret negotiation with the 
Athenians, led them to believe that he was willing 
to restore the city to them when he had taken it, 
and would do so on condition of their making him 
master of Pydna. After the capture of Amphipo- 
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Gold Coin of Philip the Great. 


lis, he proceeded at once to Pydna, which seems to 
have yielded to him without a struggle, and the 
acquisition of which, by his own arms, and not 
through the Athenians, gave him a pretext for de- 
clining to stand by his secret engagement with 
them. The hostile feeling which such conduct 
necessarily excited against him at Athens made it 
most important for him to secure the good will of 
the powerful town of Olyntbus, and to detach the 
Olynthians from the Athenians. Accordingly, he 
gave to the Olynthians the town of Potidaea, which 
he took from the Athenians in 356. Soon after 
this he attacked and took a settlement of the Tha- 
cians, called Crenides, and, having introduced into 
the place a number of new colonists, he named it 
Philippi after himself. One great advantage of 
this acquisition was, that it put him in possession 
of the gold mines of the district. From this point 
there is for some time a pause in the active oper- 
ations of Philip. In 352 he took Methoné after a 
lengthened siege, in the course of which he himself 
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lost an eye. The capture of this place was a nec- 
essary preliminary in any movement toward the 
south, lying as it did between him and the Thessa- 
lian border. He now marched into Thessaly to 
aid the Aleuadae against Lycophron, the tyrant of 
Pherae, The Phocians sent a force to support Ly- 
cophron, but they were defeated by Philip, and 
their general Onomarchus slain. This victory 
gave Philip the ascendency in Thessaly. He es- 
tablished at Pherae what he wished the Greeks to 
consider a free government, and then advanced 
sonthward to Thermopylae. The pass, however, 
he found guarded by a strong Athenian force, and 
he was compelled, or at least thought it expedient, 
to retire. He now turned his arms against Thrace, 
and succeeded in establishing his ascendency in 
that country also. Meanwhile Philip’s movements 
in Thessaly had opened the eyes of Demosthenes 
to the real danger of Athens and Greece, and his 
first Philippiec (delivered in 352) was his earliest 
attempt to rouse his countrymen to energetic ef- 
forts against their enemy; but he did not produce 
much effect upon the Athenians. In 349 Philip 
commenced his attacks on the Chalcidian cities. 
Olynthus, in alarm, applied to Athens for aid, and 
Demosthenes, in his three Olynthiac orations, 
roused the people to efforts against the common 
enemy, not very vigorous at first, and fruitless in 
the end. In the course of three years Philip gained 
possession of all the Chalcidian cities, and the war 
was brought to a conclusion by the capture of 
Olynthus itself in 347. In the following year 
(346) he concluded peace with the Athenians, and 
straightway marched into Phocis, and brought the 
Phocian War to an end. The Phocian cities were 
destroyed, and their place in the Amphictyonic 
council was made over to the king of Macedonia, 
who was appointed also, jointly with the Thebans 
and Thessalians, to the presidency of the Pythian 
Games. Ruling as he did over a barbaric nation, 
such a recognition of his Hellenic character was 
of the greatest value to him, especially as he looked 
forward to an invasion of the Persian empire in 
the name of Greece, united under him in a great 
national confederacy. During the next few years 
Philip steadily pursued his ambitious projects. 
From 342 to 340 he was engaged in an expedition 
in Thrace, and attempted to bring under his power 
all the Greek cities in that country. In the last 
of these years he laid siege to Perinthus and By- 
zantium; but the Athenians, who had long viewed 
Philip’s aggrandizement with fear and alarm, now 
resolved to send assistance to these cities. Phocion 
was appointed to the command of the armament 
destined for this service, and succeeded in compel- 
ling Philip to raise the siege of both the cities 
(339). Philip now proceeded to carry on war 
against his northern neighbours, and seemed to give 
himself no further concern about the affairs of 
Greece. But meanwhile his hirelings were treach- 
erously promoting his designs against the liberties 
of Greece. In 339 the Amphictyons declared war 
against the Locrians of Amphissa for having taken 
possession of a district of the sacred land; but as 
the general they had appointed to the command 
of the Amphictyonic army was unable to effect any 
thing against the enemy, the Amphictyons, at their 
next meeting in 337, conferred upon Philip the 
command of their army Phiip straightway 
marched through Thermopylae and seized Elatea. 
The Athenians heard of his approach with alarm; 
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they succeeded, mainly through the influence of 
Demosthenes, in forming an alliance with the The- 
bans; but their united army was defeated by Philip 
in the month of August, 338, in the decisive battle 
of Chaeronea, which put an end to the independ- 
ence of Greece. Thebes paid dear for her resist- 
ance, but Athens was treated with more favor than 
she could have expected. Philip now seemed to 
have within his reach the accomplishment of the 
great object of his ambition, the invasion and con- 
quest of the Persian Empire. In a congress held 
at Corinth, which was attended by deputies from 
every Grecian State with the exception of Sparta, 
war with Persia was determined on, and the king 
of Macedonia was appointed to command the forces 
of the national confederacy. In 337, Philip’s mar- 
riage with Cleopatra, the daughter of Attalus, one 
of his generals, led to the most serious disturbances 
in his family. Olympias and Alexander withdrew 
in great indignation from Macedonia; and though 
they returned home soon afterwards, they con- 
tinued to be on hostile terms with Philip. Mean- 
while, his preparations for his Asiatic expedition 
were not neglected, and early in 336 he sent forces 
into Asia, under Parmenion, to draw over the Greek 
cities to his cause. But in the summer of this year 
he was murdered at a grand festival which he held 
at Aegae, to solemnize the nuptials of his daughter 
with Alexander of Epirus. His murderer was a 
youth of noble blood, named Pausanias, who stabbed 
him as he was walking in the procession. The 
assassin was immediately pursued and slain by 
some of the royal guards. His motive for the 
deed is stated by Aristotle to have been private 
resentment against Philip, to whom he had com- 
plained in vain of a gross outrage offered to him 
by Attalus. Olympias and Alexander, however, 
were suspected of being implicated in the plot. 
(See OLyMPIAS.) Philip died in the forty-seventh 
year of his age and the twenty-fourth of his reign, 
and was succeeded by Alexander the Great. Philip 
had a great number of wives and conenbines. Be- 
sides Olympias and Cleopatra, we may mention— 
(a) His first wife Audata, an Illyrian princess, and 
the mother of Cynané; (6) Phila, sister of Derdas 
and Machatas, a princess of Elymiotis; (c) Nicesi- 
polis of Pherae, the mother of Thessalonica; (d) 
Philinna of Larissa, the mother of Arrhidaeus3; (e) 
Meda, daughter of Cithelas, king of Thrace; (f) 
Arsinoé, the mother of Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, 
with whom she was pregnant when she married 
Lagus. To these numerous connections tempera- 
ment as well as policy seems to have inclined him. 
He was strongly addicted, indeed, to sensual en- 
joyment of every kind; but his passions, however 
strong, were always kept in subjection to his inter- 
ests and ambitious views. He was fond of science 
and literature, in the patronage of which le ap- 
pears to have been liberal; and his appreciation 
of great minds is shown by his connection with 
Aristotle. In the pursuit of his political objects 
he was, as we have seen, unscrupulons, and ever 
ready to resort to duplicity and corruption; but 
when we consider his humanity and generous 
clemency, we may admit that he does not appear 
to disadvantage, even morally speaking, by the 
side of his fellow conquerors of mankind. See 
Curteis, Rise of the Macedonian Empire (New York, 
1878). (3) The name of Philip was bestowed by 
the Macedonian army upon Arrhidaeus, the bastard 
son of Philip II, when he was raised to the throne 
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after the death of Alexander the Great. He ac- 
cordingly appears in the list of Macedonian kings 
as Philip III. For his life and reign see ARRHI- 
paEus. (4) Eldest son of Cassander, whom he 
succeeded on the throne, B.c. 296. He reigned 
only a few months, and was carried off by a con- 
sumptive disorder. (5) Son of Demetrius IL, 
reigned B.C. 220-178. He was only eight years old 
at the death of his father Demetrius (229) ; and the 
sovereign power was consequently assumed by his 
uncle Antigonus Doson, who, though he certainly 
ruled as king rather than merely as guardian of 
his nephew, was faithful to the interests of Philip, 
to whom he transferred the sovereignty at his 
death in 220, to the exclusion of his own children. 
Philip was only seventeen years old at the time of 
his accession, but he soon showed that he possessed 
ability and wisdom superior to his years. In con- 
sequence of the defeat of the Achaeans and Aratus 
by the Aetolians, the former applied for aid to 
Philip. This was granted; and for the next three 
years Philip conducted with distinguished success 
the war against the Aetolians. This war, usually 
called the Social War, was brought to a conclusion 
in 217, and at once gained for Philip a distinguished 
reputation throughout Greece, while his clemency 
and moderation secured him an equal measure of 
popularity. But a change came over his character 
soon after the close of the Social War. He became 
suspicious and cruel; and having become jealous 
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of his former friend and counsellor Aratus, he 
caused him to be removed by a slow and secret 
poison in 213. Meantime he had become engaged 
in war with the Romans. In 215 he concluded 
an alliance with Hannibal; but he did not prose- 
cute the war with any activity against the Ro- 
mans, who on their part were too much engaged 
with their formidable adversary in Italy to send 
any powerful armament against the Macedonian 
king. In 211 the war assumed a new character in 
consequence of the alliance entered into by the 
Romans with the Aetolians. It was now carried 
on with greater vigour and alternate success; but 
as Philip gained several advantages over the Aeto- 
lians, the latter people made peace with Philip in 
205. In the course of the same year the Romans 
likewise concluded a peace with Philip, as they 
were desirous to give their undivided attention to 
the war in Africa. It is probable that both par- 
ties looked upon this peace as little more than a 
suspension of hostilities. Such was clearly the 
view with which the Romans had accepted it; and 
Philip not only proceeded to carry out his views 
for his own aggrandizement in Greece, without any 
regard to the Roman alliances in that country, but 
he even sent a body of auxiliaries to the Cartha- 
ginians in Africa, who fought at Zama under Han- 
nibal. As soon as the Romans had brought the 
Second Punic War to an end, they again declared 
war against Philip, in 200, This war lasted between 
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three and four years, and was brought to an end 
by the defeat of Philip by the consul Flamininus 
at the battle of Cynoscephalae in the autumn of 
197. (See FLAMININUS.) By the peace finally 
granted to Philip (196), the king was compelled to 
abandon all his conquests, both in Europe and 
Asia, surrender his whole fleet to the Romans, and 
limit his standing army to 5000 men, besides pay- 
ing a sum of 1000 talents. Philip was now eftect- 
ually humbled, and endeavoured to cultivate the 
friendship of the all-powerful Republic. But tow- 
ards the end of his reign he determined to try once 
more the fortune of war, and began to make active 
preparations for this purpose. His declining years 
were embittered by disputes between his sons Per- 
seus and Demetrius; aud the former, by forged 
letters, persuaded the king that Demetrius was 
plotting against his life, and induced him to order 
his execution. Philip afterwards learned of the 
trick that had been played upon him and was 
struck with such remorse as probably led to his 
death, which took place in B.c.179 (Livy, xl. 6, 21, 
54; Polyb. xxiv. 7, 8). 

III. RoMaAN Citizens. (1) Q. MARcIUS PHILIP- 
PUS, praetor B.C, 188, with Sicily as his province, 
and consul 186, when he carried on war in Liguria 
with his colleague Sp. Postumius Albinus. He was 
defeated by the enemy in the country of the Apu- 
ani, and the recollection of his defeat was pre- 
served by the name of the Saltus Marcius. In 169 
Philippus was consul a second time, and carried 
on the war in Macedonia against Perseus, but ac- 
complished nothing of importance. (See PERSEUS.) 
In 164 Philippus was censor with L. Aemilius Pau- 
lus, and in his censorship he set up in the city a 
new sun-dial. (See HoROLOGIUM.) (2) L.Marcrus 
PHILIPPUS was a tribune of the plebs 104, when he 
brought forward an agrarian law, and was consul 
in 91 with Sex. Inlius Caesar. In this year Philip- 
pus, who belonged to the popular party, opposed 
with the greatest vigour the measures of the trib- 
une Drusus, who at first enjoyed the full confidence 
of the Senate. But his opposition was all in vain; 
the laws of the tribune were carried. Soon after- 
wards Drusus began to be regarded with mistrust 
and suspicion ; Philippus became reconciled to the 
Senate, and on his proposition a senatus consultum 
was passed, declaring all the laws of Drusus to be 
null and void, as having been carried against the 
auspices. (See Drusus.) In the Civil Wars be- 
tween Marius and Sulla, Philippus took no part. 
He survived the death of Sulla; and he is men- 
tioned afterwards as one of those who advocated 
sending Pompey to conduct the war in Spain 
against Sertorius. Philippus was one of the most 
distinguished orators of his time (Hor. Epist. i. 7, 
46). As an orator he was reckoned inferior only 
to Crassus and Antonius. He was a man of lux- 
urious habits, which his wealth enabled him to 
gratify: his fish-ponds were particularly celebrat- 
ed for their magnificence and extent, and are men- 
tioned by the ancients along with those of Lucnl- 
lus and Hortensius. Besides his son, L. Philippus, 
who is spoken of below, he had a step-son, Gellius 
Publicola. (See PusBiicona.) (3) L. Marcivs 
PHILIPPUS, son of the preceding, was consul in 56, 
Upon the death of C. Octavius, the father of Au- 
gustus, Philippus married his widow Atia, and 
thus became the step-father of Augustus. Philip- 
pus was a timid man. Notwithstanding his close 
connection with Caesar’s family, he remained neu- 
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tral in the Civil Wars; and after the assassination 
of Caesar, he endeavoured to dissuade his step-son, 
the young Octavianus, from accepting the inherit- 
ance which the dictator had left him. He lived 
till his step-son had acquired the supremacy of the 
Roman world. He restored the temple of Hereu- 
les and the Muses, and surrounded it with a colon- 
nade, which is frequently mentioned under the 
name of Porticus Philippi (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 801). 

IV. Roman Emperors. (1) M. Iutrus Purie- 
pus L, Roman emperor A.D. 244-249, was an Ara- 
bian by birth, and entered the Roman army, in 
which he rose to high rank. He accompanied 
Gordianns III. in his expedition against the Per- 
sians; and upon the death of the excellent Misi- 
theus (see MIsITHEUS), he was promoted to the 
vacant office of praetorian praefect. He availed 
himself of the influence of his high office to excite 
discontent among the soldiers, who at length as- 
sassinated Gordian, and proclaimed Philippus em- 
peror, 244. Philippus proclaimed his son Caesar, 
concluded a disgraceful peace with Sapor, founded 
the city of Philippopolis, and then returned to 
Rome. In 245 he was engaged in prosecuting a 
successful war against the Carpi on the Danube. 
In 248, rebellions, headed by Iotapinus and Mari- 
nus, broke out simultaneously in the East and in 
Moesia. Both pretenders speedily perished, but 
Decius, having been dispatched to recall the le- 
gions on the Danube to their duty, was himself 
forcibly invested with the purple by the troops, 
and compelled by them to march upon Italy. 
Philippus, having gone forth to encounter his rival, 
was slain near Verona either in battle or by his 
own soldiers. The great domestic event of the 
reign of Philippus was the exhibition of the Secu- 
lar Games, which were celebrated with even more 
than the ordinary degree of splendour, since Rome 
had now, according to the received tradition, at- 
tained the thousandth year of her existence (A.D. 
248). (2) M. Iutics Puiuiepvs II., son of the fore- 
going, was a boy of seven at the accession (244) of 
his father, by whom he was proclaimed Caesar, 
and three years afterwards (247) received the title 
of Angustus. In 249 he was slain, according to 
Zosimus, at the battle of Verona, or murdered, ac- 
cording to Victor, at Rome by the Praetorians, 
when intelligence arrived of the defeat and death 
of the emperor. 

V. Writers. (1) Of Medma, in the south of 
Italy, a Greek astronomer, and a disciple of Plato. 
His observations, which were made in the Pelo- 
ponnesus and in Locris, were used by the astrono- 
mers Hipparchus, Geminus the Rhodian, and Ptol- 
emy. (2) Of Thessalonica, an epigrammatic poet, 
who, besides composing a large number of epigrams 
himself, compiled one of the ancient Greek Anthol- 
ogies. The whole number of epigrams ascribed to 
him in the Greek Anthology is nearly ninety; but 
of these, six (xxxvi.—xli.) ought to be ascribed to 
Lucillius, and a few others are manifestly bor- 
rowed from earlier poets, while others are mere 
imitations. He probably wrote in the reign of 
Trajan. : 

Philiscus (iAioxos). (1) A Greek tragedian of 
Coreyra, in the first half of the third century B.C. ; 
he was priest of Dionysus in Alexandria, and, as 
such, stood at the head of the Dionysiac guild of 
actors in that city. He was one of the “ Pleiad” 
of Alexandrian tragic poets. His portrait is pre- 
served in a relief in the Lateran Museum. He 
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wrote forty-two dramas. (2) A Rhodian sculptor 
of about B.c. 146 (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 34). 


Philistinae Fossae. A canal connecting the 
Padus with the Athesis (Pliny, H. N. iii. 120). 


Philistion (@iAvoriov). A physician of the fourth 
century B.C., who was tutor to the astronomer and 
physician Eudoxus (Gell. xvii. 11). 


Philistus (®iAvoros). A Greek historian of 
Syracuse, born about B.c. 435. He encouraged 
the elder Dionysius, by advice and assistance, in 
securing and maintaining the position of despot in 
his native State; but was himself banished by 
Dionysius in 386, and lived a long while at Adria 
in Epirus, busied with historical studies. Recalled 
by Dionysius the younger, he counteracted the 
salutary influence of Dion and Plato at that ty- 
rant’s court, and brought about the banishment 
of both. As commander of the fleet against Dion 
and the revolted Syracusans, he lost a naval battle, 
and in consequence either committed suicide or 
was cruelly murdered by the angry populace (356). 
He left an historical work, begun in his exile, called 
Sicelica (SixeAika), a history of Sicily in thirteen 
books. Books i.—vii. dealt with the events of the 
earliest times to the capture of Agrigentum by the 
Carthaginians in 406; viii—xi., with the rule of 
the elder Dionysius; xii. and xiii., with that of 
the younger. The last portion, which remained 
incomplete owing to his death, was finished by his 
countryman Athanas. Only unimportant frag- 
ments of this have survived. According to the 
judgment of the ancients, he imitated Thucydides 
somewhat unsuccessfully, and betrayed in his 
work the one-sided attitude natural to his political 
views (Plut. Dion, 36; Dionys. Ad Cn. Pompeium, 5). 
The fragments of Philistus are edited by C. Miiller 
in his Frag. Hist. Graec. (Paris, 1841). 

Philo (fikwy). (1) A sculptor; the son of Antip- 
ater. He flourished in the time of Alexander the 
Great. Among his works was the statue of He- 
phaestion, and that of Zeus Ourios, at the entrance 
of the Bosporus (Cic. Verr. iv. 58, 129). The dedi- 
catory verses inscribed on the pedestal of the latter 
are now in the British Museum (quoted on p. 40 
of Demosth. Adv. Leptinem, ed. Sandys). Pliny 
(xxxiv. 91) mentions him as one of the sculptors 
who made athletas et armatos et venatores sacrifi- 
cantesque. 

(2) An Athenian architect who built for Deme- 
trius Phalereus, about B.C. 318, the portico to the 
great temple at Eleusis. It had twelve Dorie col- 
umus in front, and its dimensions were 183 feet by 
374 feet. Under the administration of Lycurgus, 
he constructed an armamentarium or arsenal at 
Zea in the Piraeus, containing tackle, etc., for 1000 
ships (Pliny, H. N. vii. 125). It was destroyed by 
Sulla, but apparently rebuilt, since it is described 
by Valerius Maximus (viii. 12, 2) as still existing. 
An inscription in the Corpus Inscriptionum Attica- 
rum (ii. 1054) contains the contract for the work, 
with full details of its structure and fittings. 

(3) Of Byzantium; a celebrated mechanician. 
He wrote, in the second century B.C., a work on 
mechanics, of which only one book, on the con- 
struction of engines of war, and portions of two 
others, on siege-warfare, are extant. Edited by 
Kéchly and Riistow (1853). See Steven WONDERS. 

(4) Of Larissa ; an Academic philosopher, a pupil 
of Clitomachus. He came to Rome in B.C. 88, 
being one of a number of eminent Greeks who fled 
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from Athens on the approach of its siege during 
the Mithridatic War. He was a man of versatile 
genius, and a perfect master of the theory and 
practice of oratory. Cicero had scarcely heard 
him before all inclination for Epicureanism was 
swept from his mind, and he surrendered himself 
wholly to the brilliant Academic (Brutus, § 306). 
One of his works, twice mentioned, though not by 
any definite title (Acad. i. 13, ii. 11), supplied Cicero 
with his historic account of the New Academy 
(Academica, ed. Reid, pp. 2, 52). 

(5) Called Iupanus, “the Jew.” Born of a 
priestly family at Alexandria, about B.C. 25, he 
carefully studied the different branches of Greek 
culture, and, in particular, acquired a knowledge 
of the Platonic philosophy, while in no way aban- 
doning the study of the Scriptures or the creed of 
his nation. In a.p. 39 he went to Rome as an 
emissary to the emperor Caligula in the interest 
of his fellow-countrymen, whose religious feelings 
were offended by a decree ordering them to place 
the statue of the deified emperor in their syna- 
gogues. This embassy, which led to no result, is 
described by him in a work which is still extant, 
though in an incomplete form. Philo is the chief 
representative of the Graeco-Judaic philosophy. 
He wrote numerous Greek works in a style mod- 
elled on that of Plato. These are remarkable for 
moral earnestness, passionate enthusiasm, and 
vigour of thought. They include allegorical ex- 
positions of portions of the Scriptures, as well as 
works of ethical, historical, or political purport. 
Several of his works only survive in Armenian 
versions. His philosophy, especially his theology, 
is an endeavour to reconcile Platonism with Ju- 
daism. Eng. trans. by Yonge, 4 vols. (1854—55). 

(6) PHino ByYBLIUS or HERENNIUS BYBLIUS. 
A Roman grammarian, born at Byblus in Phe- 
nicia. His life extended from about the time of 
Nero to that of Hadrian (4.D. 61-141), A consider- 
able fragment of his translation of the alleged 
Phenician writer Sanchuniathon (q. v.) is pre- 
served in the first book of the Praeparatio Evan- 
gelica of Eusebius; and he also wrote a work Tlepi 
IidAewy, much used by the later grammarians, es- 
pecially Hesychius and Stephanus of Byzantium. 

(7) Q. PuBuitius. A distinguished Roman gen- 
eral in the Samnite Wars, and the author of one 
of the great reforms in the Roman constitution. 
He was consul in B.c. 339, with Ti. Aemilius Mamer- 
cinus, and defeated the Latins, over whom he tri- 
umphed. In the same year he was appointed dic- 
tator by his colleague Aemilius Mamercinus, and, 
as such, proposed the celebrated Publiliae Leges, 
which abolished the power of the patrician assem- 
bly of the curiae, and elevated the plebeians to an 
equality with the patricians for all practical pur- 
poses. (See PUBLILIAR LEGHS.) In 337 Philo was 
the first plebeian praetor, and in 332 he was censor 
with Sp. Postumius Albinus. In 327 he was consul 
a second time, and carried on war in the south 
of Italy. He was continued in the command for 
the following year with the title of proconsul, the 
first instance in Roman history in which a person 
was invested with proconsular power. He took 
Palaepolis in 326. In 320 he was consul a third 
time, with L. Papirius Cursor, and carried on the 
war with success against the Samnites (Livy, viii. 
15-26; ix. 7-15). 

(8) L. Verurius. (1) L., consul B.c, 220, with C. 
Lutatius Catulus; dictator 217 for the purpose of 
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holding the Comitia; and censor 210 with P. Li- 
cinius Crassus Dives, and died while holding this 
office. (2) L., praetor B.C. 209, with Cisalpine Gaul 
as his province. In 207 he served under Claudius 
Nero and Livius Salinator in the campaign against 
Hasdrubal. In 206 he was consul with Q. Caecilius 
Metellus, and in conjunction with his colleague 
carried on the war against Hannibal in Bruttium. 
He accompanied Scipio to Africa, and after the 
battle of Zama (B.C. 202) was sent to Rome to an- 
nounce the news of Hannibal’s defeat (Livy, xxvii. 
9-11; xxx. 38-40). 

Philochares (®:\oydpns). A painter, possibly 
the brother of Aeschines, of whom Demosthenes 
spoke so scornfully (Fals. Leg. p. 329). 


Philochérus (@iAdxopos). A Greek historian, 
living at Athens between 306 and 260. As an up- 
holder of national liberty he was among the bitter- 
est opponents of Demetrius Poliorcetes and of his 
son Antigonus Gonatas, who put him to death 
after the conquest of Athens. Of his works, the 
Atthis was a history of Athens from the earliest 
times to B.C. 262, in seventeen books. It was 
highly esteemed and often quoted for its wealth 
of facts and thoroughness of investigation, espe- 
cially as regards chronology. We still possess a 
considerable number of fragments. Edited sepa- 
rately by Siebelis (Leipzig, 1811). 

Philécles (@iAokA7js). (1) A Greek tragedian, 
son of Aeschylus’s sister. He wrote a hundred 
plays in the manner of Aeschylus, and won the 
prize against Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus. Only 
scanty fragments of his plays remain. The drama 
was also cultivated by his sons Morsimus and Me- 
lanthius, by Morsimus’s son Astydamas (about 
B.c. 399), and again by the sons of the latter, 
Astydamas and Philocles. (2) The joint comman- 
der with Conon of the Athenian fleet at the battle 
of Arginusae, and put to death by Lysander for 
having treated his prisoners with cruelty (Plut. 
Lys. 13). 

Philocrates (@Aoxparns). An Athenian orator, 
a paid partisan of the Macedonians against the 
patriotic party of Demosthenes (Demosth. De Coro- 
na, p. 230. 

Philoctetes (®ioxrntns). The son of Poeas, 
king of the Malians in Oeta, by Demonassa. He 
inherited the bow and arrows of Heracles (q. v.). 
He was leader of seven ships in the expedition 
against Troy; but, on the way out, was bitten by 
a snake at Lemnos, or the small island of Chrysé 
near Lezunos, and, on account of the intolerable 
stench caused by the wound, was abandoned at 
Lemnos on the advice of Odysseus. Here in his 
sickness he dragged out a miserable life till the 
tenth year of the war. Then, however, on account 
of Helenus’s prophecy that Troy could only be con- 
quered by the arrows of Heracles, Odysseus and 
Diomedes went to fetch him, and he was healed 
by Machaon. After he had slain Paris, Troy was 
conquered. He was one of the heroes who came 
safe home again. The story of Philoctetes was 
dramatized by Aeschylus and Euripides (B.c. 431), 
as well as by Sophocles (409), the last being still 
extant (ed. by Graves [Boston and N, Y. 1894]). It 
is also the theme of numerous monuments of an- 
cient art. See Prof. Jebb’s introduction to Soph. 
Phil., p. XXxvii. 

Philodemus (®:Addyyos). A native of Gadara, 


in Palestine, an Epicurean philosopher and epi- 
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grammatic poet, contemporary with Cicero. The 
Greek Anthology contains thirty-four of his Epi- 
grams, which are chiefly of a light and amatory 
character, and which quite bear out Cicero’s state- 
ments concerning the licentiousness of his matter 
and the elegance of his manner (Cie. In Pis. 28, 29). 
Considerable remains of Philodemus have come to 
light at Herculaneum, and are edited by Sudhaus. 


Philolaus (®AdAaos). A distinguished Pytha- 
gorean philosopher. He was a native of Croton 
or Tarentum, a contemporary of Socrates, and 
the instructor of Simmias and Cebes at Thebes, 
where he appears to have lived many years. Py- 
thagoras and his earliest successors did not commit 
any of their doctrines to writing, and the first pub- 
lication of the Pythagorean doctrines is pretty 
uniformly attributed to Philolaiis. He composed 
a work on the Pythagorean philosophy in three 
books, which Plato is said to have procured at the 
cost of 100 minae through Dion of Syracuse, who 
purchased it from Philolatis, who was at the time 
in deep poverty (Gell. iii. 17). Other versions of 
the story represent Plato as purchasing it himself 
from Philolaiis or his relatives when in Sicily. 
Plato is said to have derived from this work the 
greater part of his Timaeus. 


Philologia (fAodoyia). The terms “ philology ” 
and ‘“ philological” are so convenient as frequent- 
ly to be used in various senses in modern times; 
and this diversity of application is found also in 
the corresponding words among the ancients. 
Plato is the first Greek writer to employ the terms 
PrAodoyia and Pirddroyos. In the Theaetetus (146 
A) PAorocyia denotes a fondness for argument; in 
the Laws (641 E) @AcAoyos means one who is given 
to talking as opposed to the SBpayvAoyos Spartan. 
He develops the meaning a little further in the 
Laches (188 C), where it is applied to a person fond 
of philosophical discussion as opposed to pucdAoyos. 
In Aristotle diAodoyia means a love of learning, 
and Cicero quotes the word in the same sense in a 
letter to Atticus (ii. 17). In a passage of Pericles, 
cited by Stobaeus (428, 53), it is opposed to azai- 
Sevros, and in Plutarch (Lucull. 42) it is contrasted 
with zodutixés. In the Alexandrian period (280+ 
B.C.) it is often restricted to the sense of a ‘“schol- 
ar” and “a learned man,” and was so applied to 
Eratosthenes, who was not, first of all, a student 
of language or literature, but a mathematician 
and astronomer. In Plutarch it is oftenest, how- 
ever, used of a linguist (Plut. ii. 645 C). See Gude- 
man, Outlines of the Hist. of Class. Philology, pp. 
1-5 (2d ed. Boston, 1894). 

At Rome the prevailing sense was that of “a 
scholar,” and it was so applied to Aelius Stilo, the 
teacher of Varro (Suet. De Grammat. p. 108 Reiff.). 
This comprehensive sense is also seen in a remark- 
abie passage of Seneca (Lpist. 108, 29), in which 
he distinguishes the respective standpoints of the 
philologist, the grammarian, and the philosopher. 
Hence we find that the word philology has, at dif- 
ferent times, been understood to mean “a love of 
speaking,” “the study of language,” and finally 
“learning” in a wider sense of the word. me 

Language-study among the Greeks originated 
as an adjunct to psychological research. In an 
attempt to answer the question as to the nature 
of thought and the expression of thought, an en- 
deavour was made to discover just what the nat- 
ure of language is in its relation to the thought 
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which it expresses; and this led to an investiga- 
tion of the original meaning of words. Language- 
study, therefore, did not begin as a distinct science, 
but only as an adjunct to another branch of learn- 
ing, and therefore it took the form of etymology. 
The Greeks never thought of connecting their 
own language with that of any other people, 
though Plato once came near to such an idea in a 
passage of his Cratylus (410), where he notes the 
similarity between the Greek and Phrygian names 
for certain common objects. 

Such etymologizing as was done by the Greeks 
and Romans was largely in the nature of guess- 
work; but in the dialogue of Plato just men- 
tioned some suggestions of considerable acuteness 
are put forth. In fact, this treatise embodies all 
that was best and truest in ancient linguistic 
speculation, and to it not much was added by 
writers on language down to the beginning of the 
present century. Plato is the first to draw atten- 
tion to the distinction between simple and com- 
pound words; and his classification of the letters 
of the alphabet is the first that we find in any of 
the ancient writings. He separates them into 
“voiced ” letters (bwvnerta) or vowels and “ voice- 
less” letters or consonants (deva)'; the latter he 
subdivides into semi-vowels (jpidava—i. e. dr, p, 
v, p, 7) and true mutes (apOoyya). 

The discussion as to the original meaning of 
words in course of time led to a consideration 
of the origin of human speech, as to which two 
schools arose. One set of scholars (the Anomal- 
ists) held that language arose by mere convention 
(0écec), that words were arbitrarily assigned to ob- 
jects, and that there was no inherent appropriate- 
ness in giving any particular object‘its name. The 
other set of thinkers (the Analogists), who were 
of the Eleatic School of philosophers, held that 
words are essentially and necessarily expressive 
of the objects which they describe, that they are 
made by nature (pvce:), that thought was stamped 
on words in their genesis, and that words have the 
same relation to things as exists between sensa- 
tion and that which causes the sensation. Hera- 
clitus illustrated his meaning by saying that the 
names of objects are, as it were, their shadows, 
representing them just as images in water repre- 
sent the objects which they reflect. The theory 
of language which was put forth to explain this 
inherent appropriateness was the so-called mimet- 
ic or onomatopoetic theory (see ONOMATOPOEIA), 
which is found expressed in a passage of Epicurus, 
cited by Diogenes Laértius (ix. 75) and by Lucre- 
tius (v. 1028). The mimetic theory they did not 
push very far, but merely asserted that there is 
something in the sound of primitive words appro- 
priate to the sense. This Plato illustrates in his 
Cratylus by saying that, in order to arrive at the 
earliest meaning of a word, the word must be re- 
solved not merely into its simplest form, but into 
the very letters which compose it; for these, or 
rather the sounds which they denote, possess a 
meaning. This fact, he says, was well known to 
the first makers of language, who observed that 
the sound of a denotes vastness ‘and the sound of 
n denotes length; that p expresses motion, as in 
péo, Tpdpos, pupBéw, because, in uttering this let- 
ter, the tongue is most agitated and least at rest ; 
that d, p, o, and ¢ require a great expenditure of 
breath, and are therefore used in the expression of 
such notions as are contained in (éo, cecopds, etec., 
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and, in general, wherever the thought of air is 
involved; that the limpid movement of dA, in 
whose pronunciation the tongue slips easily along, 
enables that letter to express smoothness, as in 
Xeios, Aiwapov: that the sound of y detains the 
slipping tongue, so that when it is prefixed to A 
there is given an impression of what is glutinous 
and clammy, as in yAurxpds, yAukis, yAouwdns : 
that v, being sounded within, gives the notion of 
inwardness, while o suggests roundness. Thus, 
Plato says, the first language-makers impressed 
thought on names by giving them an imitative 
quality. Gesture is the method which a deaf- 
and-dumb person would use to make his mean- 
ing plain; and language is only vocal gesture— 
the gesture of the tongue. Yet, he adds, though 
thought was stamped on words in their genesis, 
the original meaning has in most cases been lost ; 
so that the use of a word may now be metaphori- 
cal, accidental, or conventional, and thus may have 
no real relation to the thought or feeling of the 
-speaker who uses it, Language has, therefore, 
both a natural element and a conventional ele- 
ment. In another portion of the Cratylus Plato 
ridicules many of the popular etymologies, such as 
aiénp as a contraction of deBenp (dei + Oéewv), “ al- 
ways running”; réxvy from éxovdn, “ possession of 
mind,” on which Socrates says ironically that 
“you have only to take away the 7, insert o be- 
tween the y and the », and another o between the 
y and the 7,” and thus you have exoven! (See Jow- 
ett’s introduction to his translation of the Craty- 
lus.) 

The Sophists were much given to etymologizing, 
and made a great use of the so-called principle of 
Antiphrasis, which in later times was taken up by 
the Romans, and prevailed also to some extent in 
the Middle Ages. Antiphrasis explains names as 
being suggested by what is opposed to them in 
meaning, as when aridus (“dry”) is derived from 
apdevew: bellum from bellus (“fine”), because it is 
not a fine thing ; caelum from celare (“to conceal”), 
because it conceals nothing; and the very famous 
etymology, which has in modern times become 
proverbial, lweus a non lucendo. The philosophical 
principle on which this notion was based is of 
course a sound one—i, e. that of two antithetical 
ideas one is apt to suggest the other, as light sug- 
gests darkness, as truth suggests falsehood, ete. ; but 
the application of it to etymology was absurd, It 
appears to have been suggested to the ancients by 
the existence of certain well-known euphemisms, 
such as that which calls the Furies Humenides or 
“the well-wishers,” the left hand “the well- 
named,” and so forth. They also observed in 
irony a similar principle; and, therefore, putting 
the two together, inferred that there is something 
in the human mind that, instinctively describes 
objects by recalling their opposites. Among the 
writers who treated of etymological subjects at 
this period were Gorgias ([epi ’Ovoxdror), Protag- 
oras (Ilept ’OpOoereias), Prodicus (epi ‘Ovopdror), 
and Licymnius (epi Aéfewr), the last of whom, in 
the course of his teaching, noted and partly classi- 
fied synonyms, root-words, compounds, and cog- 
nates. 

In the Alexandrian Period language was studied 
on its strictly grammatical side, and formal gram- 
mar arose at Alexandria in the writings of men 
like Zenodotus, Aristophanes, Aristarchus, and 
Tryphon, and at Pergamum with Crates of Mal- 
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los, who introduced philological study to the Ro- 
mans, though formal grammar was first carefully 
studied at Rome after the time of Dionysius Thrax. 
(See GramMatica.) At the same time lexicography 
was developed in the form of special glossaries, on 
which see LEXICON. 

During the later Middle Ages speculation as to 
the origin and nature of language was a favourite 
amusement of scholars; but no advance was 
made by them in linguistics, owing to the fact 
that Greek and Latin were both supposed to 
be derived from the Hebrew. Upon the proof 
of this thesis an enormous amount of labour was 
wasted by generations of scholars, of whom Gui- 
chard and Gebelin may be taken as types. It was 
not until 1786, when Sir William Jones initiated 
the study of Sanskrit, that philology began to be 
set upon a scientific basis by a recognition of the 
fact that Sanskrit, Avestan, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
and Keltic belong to the same family of languages ; 
and soon after Franz Bopp (q. v.) became the founder 
of the special science of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, 
which deals with the study of each language in its 
relation to the other members of the same family. 
His monumental treatise on Comparative Grammar 
dealt with the phonetic laws of the several lan- 
guages, and traced their general forins back to a 
common origin in an Indo-European or “ Aryan” 
speech now lost. Bopp’s work was carried on and 
developed by such men as Jakob Grimm, who first 
scientifically studied the Teutonic languages; by 
Pott and by Benfey, the accomplished Sanskrit- 
ist. The new science was applied to Greek by 
Georg Curtius, and to Latin by the German, Wil- 
helm Corssen (q. v.), aud the Frenchman, Michel 
Bréal. 

It now began to be accepted as a truth that the 
change which is always going on in languages is 
regulated by law; that in each form of speech 
there is a regular sequence of sound, which is not 
due to chance or to the conscious desire of those 
who speak it, but which has a definite, ascertain- 
able course; and that the science of language is a 
science because the knowledge of these sequences 
can be acquired and understood. The most fa- 
mous laws of sound-change are those known as 
Grimm’s Law and Verner’s Law. See GRIMM’s 
LAW; VERNER’S LAw. 

Until comparatively recent years students of 
language held that the operation of phonetic law 
did not always exclude the possibility of what 
they called “sporadic change ”—that is to say, 
changes tnat are found in some words, though not 
in every word in which the sound so affected oc- 
curs. To this notion of sporadic change the 
so-called New School of philologists vigorously 
objects. Brugmann, Paul, Osthoff, Ascoli, Les- 
kien, and Verner (to mention only a few distin- 
guished names) hold that phonetic change, so far as 
it is due to physical causes, is absolutely uniform 
in any one language at the same time ; that the new 
form, when produced by such a change, invariably 
drives out the old one; and that in consequence 
there is no such thing as “sporadic change”; 
for phonetic law is as exact and definite as the 
law of any physical science. The “New School” 
of philologists has devoted itself very largely to 
an investigation of language on its inner or psy- 
chical side, and has therefore brought psychology 
into a close relation with the study of language, 
In so doing they have recognized the immense im- 
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portance of the principle of analogy, which tends 
to reduce words of like function to a certain like- 
ness of form, and thus conditions every new word 
that is made by the forms of like words that al- 
ready exist. According to the New School, there- 
fore, the two chief factors in word-formation are 
Phonetic Change due to the desire for euphony, and 
which is largely destructive, doing away with 
sounds or combinations which are inconvenient to 
pronounce ; the other principle is Analogy, which 
comes from the imitative habit of the mind, and 
is rather restorative than destructive, constantly 
producing new forms on the analogy of old ones 
to supply each want that arises in the course of 
man’s intellectual development. 

At the present time the term “Linguistics” 
(Ger. Linguistik) is supplanting the word Philolo- 
gy in the sense of language-study pure and sim- 
ple; while Philology, or rather CLassicaAL Put- 
LOLOGY, is coming to be used as a comprehensive 
name for the general study of ancient life in all 
its various political, social, and intellectual phases, 
as handed down in the literary, epigraphic, and 
monumental remains of Greece and Rome. It em- 
braces, then, not only Grammar, Lexicography, 
Text Criticism, and Hermeneutics, but Epigraphy, 
Numismatics, and Art; or as Karl Otfried Miiller 
said: “ Philology does not strive to establish iso- 
lated facts or to get an acquaintance with abstract 
forms, but to grasp the ancient spirit in its broad- 
est meaning, in its works of reason, of feeling, and 
of imagination.” 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—On the philological studies of 
the ancients, see Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der Al- 
ten, 3 vols. (Bonn, 1841); Graifenhan, Geschichte der 
classischen Philologie, vol. i.(Bonn, 1843-50) ; Stein- 
thal, Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft bei den Griech- 
en und Rémern, 2 vols. (2d ed. Berlin, 1892); Urlichs 
in I. Miiller’s Handbuch, I. i. pp. 126 foll.; Sayce, 
Introduction to the Science of Language, vol. i. pp. 
1-25; and Max Miiller’s Science of Language, vol. i. 
—On modern linguistics, see F. Miiller’s introduc- 
tion to his Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft(Vienna, 
1876-1887); Delbriick, Introduction to the Study of 
Language (Eng. trans., London, 1882); Brugmann, 
Zum heutigen Stand der Sprachwissenschaft (Strass- 
burg, 1885); La Grasserie, Les Divisions de la 
Linguistique (Paris, 1888); Strong, Logeman, and 
Wheeler, Introduction to the Study of the History of 
Language, based on Paul (New York and London, 
1891); Collitz, Die neueste Sprachforschwng (1886) ; 
Wheeler, Analogy and the Scope of its Application 
in Language (Ithaca, 1887); and Clark, Manual of 
Linguistics (New York and Edinburgh, 1893). See 
also Bopp; CorssEN ; Curtrus; INDO-EUROPEAN 
LANGUAGES; POTT. , 

Philology. See PHILOLOGIA. 


Philoméla (#:AouyAa). The daughter of King 
Pandion in Attica, who, being dishonoured by her 
brother-in-law Tereus, was metamorphosed into a 
nightingale. The story is given under TEREUS. 


Philomela. The title of a Latin poem com- 
posed in the early Middle Ages, probably by a Ger- 
man monk, and giving in 66 elegiac lines the 
mimetic words used to imitate the sounds made 
by the different birds and beasts. The oldest MS, 
containing it dates from the eleventh century. It 
was ascribed by Goldast to a certain Albius Ovid- 
jus Iuventinus, who is probably an imaginary in- 
dividual. The poem is printed with English notes 
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in Peck and Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in Latin 
Prose and Verse (New York, 1895). See an article 
by H.T. Peck on “ Onomatopoetie Words in Latin” 
in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler 
(New York, 1894). 

Philomelium or Philomélum (AouAAcor, or in 
the Pisidian dialect bAoundy. A city of Phrygia 
Parorios, on the borders of Lycaonia and Pisidia, 
said to have been named from the numbers of 
nightingales in its neighbourhood. It is men- 
tioned several times by Cicero, According to the 
division of the provinces under Constantine, it 
belonged to Pisidia. It is still found mentioned 
at the time of the Crusades by the name of Philo- 
mené (Strabo, p. 663). 

Philomelus (@:Adpundos). A general of the Pho- 
cians in the Phocian or Sacred War. He was the 
person who persuaded his countrymen to seize the 
temple of Delphi, and to apply the riches of the 
temple to the purpose of defending themselves 
against the Amphictyonic forces, B.c. 357. He 
commanded the Phocians during the early years 
of the war, but was slain in battle in 353. He was 
succeeded in the command by his brother Ono- 
marchus (Diod. xvi. 22). 


Philonides (®iA@vidys). An Athenian poet of 
the Old Comedy, who is, however, best known on 
account of his connection with the literary his- 
tory of Aristophanes. It is generally stated that 
Philonides was an actor of Aristophanes, who is 
said to have committed to him and to Callistratus 
his chief characters; but the best modern critics 
have shown that this is an erroneous statement, 
and that the true state of the case is that several 
of the plays of Aristophanes were brought out 
in the names of Callistratus and Philonides. We 
learn from Aristophanes bimself not only the fact 
that he brought out his early plays in the names 
of other poets, but also his reasons for so doing. 
In the parabasis of the Knights (v. 514), he states 
that he had pursued this course not from want of 
thought, but from a sense of the difficulty of his 
profession, and from a fear that he might suffer 
from that fickleness of taste which the Athenians 
had shown towards other poets, as Magnes, Crates, 
and Cratinus. It appears that Aristophanes used 
the name of Philonides probably for the Clouds, 
and certainly for the Wasps, the Proagon, the Am- 
phiaraiis, and the Frogs. The Daetaleis, the Baby- 
lonians, the Acharnians, the Birds, and the Lysistrata 
were brought out in the name of Callistratus, Of 
the extant plays of Aristophanes, the only ones 
which he is known to have brought out in his own 
name are the Knights, the Peace, and the Plutus. 

Philonémé. See TENES. 

Philopoemen (®iAo7oipnv). A native of Mega- 
lopolis in Arcadia, one of the few great men that 
Greece produced in the decline of her political in- 
dependence. The great object of his life was to 
infuse among the Achaeans a military spirit, and 
thereby to establish their independence on a firm 
and lasting basis. He was the son of Craugis, a 
distinguished man at Megalopolis, and was born 
about B.c. 252. He lost his father at an early age, 
and was brought up by Cleander, an illustrious 
citizen of Mantinea, who had been obliged to leave 
his native city, and had taken refuge at Megalop- 
olis. He received instruction from Ecdemus and 
Demophanes, both of whom had studied the Aca- 
demic philosophy under Arcesilaiis. At an early 
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age he became distinguished by his love of arms 
and his bravery in war. His name, however, first 
occurs in history in B.C. 222, when Megalopolis was 
taken by Cleomeues, and in the following year 
(221) he fought with conspicuous valour at the bat- 
tle of Sellasia, in which Cleomenes was completely 
defeated. In order to gain additional military ex- 
perience, he soon afterwards sailed to Crete, and 
served for some years in the wars between the 
cities of that island. On his return to his native 
country, in 210, he was appointed commander of 
the Achaean cavalry; and in 208 he was elected 
strategus, or general of the Achaean League. In 
this year he defeated Machanidas, tyrant of Lace- 
daemon, and slew him in battle with his own hand. 
In 201 he was again elected general of the league, 
when he defeated Nabis, who had succeeded Ma- 
chanidas as tyrant of Lacedaemon. Soon after- 
wards Philopoemen took another voyage to Crete, 
and assumed the command of the forces of Gorty- 
na. He did not return to Peloponnesus till 194. 
He was made general of the League in 192, when he 
again defeated Nabis, who was slain in the course 
of the year by some Aetolian mercenaries. Philo- 
poemen was reélected general of the League sev- 
eral times afterwards; but the state of Greece did 
not afford him much further opportunity for the 
display of his military abilities. The Romans 
were now in fact the masters of Greece, and Philo- 
poemen clearly saw that it would be an act of 
madness to offer open resistance to their authority. 
At the same time as the Romans still recognized in 
words the independence of the League, Philopoe- 
men offered a resolute resistance to all their en- 
croachments upon the liberties of his country, 
whenever he could do so without affording them 
any pretext for war. In 188, when he was general 
of the League, he took Sparta, and treated it with 
the greatest severity. He razed the walls and for- 
difications of the city, abolished the institutions of 
Lycurgus, and compelled the citizens to adopt the 
Achaean laws in their stead. In 183 the Messeni- 
ans revolted from the Achaean League. Philopoe- 
men, who was general of the League for the eighth 
time, hastily collected a body of cavalry, and 
pressed forward to Messené. He fell in with a 
large body of Messenian troops, by whom he was 
taken prisoner and carried to Messené. Here he 
was thrown into a dungeon, and was compelled by 
Dinocrates to drink poison. The news of his death 
filled the whole of Peloponnesus with grief and 
rage. An assembly was immediately held at Me- 
galopolis; Lycortas was chosen general; and in 
the following year he invaded Messenia, which was 
laid waste far and wide; Dinocrates and the chiefs 
of his party were obliged to put an end to their 
lives. The remains of Philopoemen were conveyed 
to Megalopolis in solemn procession ; and the urn 
which contained the ashes was carried by the his- 
torian Polybius. His remains were then interred 
at Megalopolis with heroic honours, and soon after- 
wards statues of him were erected in most of the 


towns belonging to the Achaean League. The 
life of Philopoemen is narrated by Plutarch. See 


also Pausan. viii, 49-52. 

Philosophia (fiAocodia). I. GREEK PHILOSO- 
pHY.—The beginnings of philosophy in Greece 
came from the Tonians of Asia; and it is in agree- 
ment with the character of that people, naturally 
inclined to the physical or sensualist view, that 
what the Ionian philosophers sought was the ma- 
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terial principle (dpx7) of things, and the mode of 
their origin and disappearance. Thales of Miletus 
(about B.c. 640) is reputed the father of Greek 
philosophy. He declared water to be the basis of 
all things. Next came Anaximander of Miletus 
(about B.C. 611-547), the first writer on philosophy. 
He assumed as the first principle an undefined sub- 
stance (rd dreipov) without qualities, out of which 
the primary antitheses, not and cold, moist and 
dry, became differentiated. His countryman and 
younger contemporary, Anaximenes, took for his 
principle air, conceiving it as modified, by thick- 
ening and thinning, into fire, wind, clouds, water, 
and earth. Heraclitus of Ephesus (about B.c. 
535-475) assumed as the principle of substance 
aetherial fire. From fire all things originate, and 
return to it again by a never-resting process of 
development. All things, therefore, are in a per- 
petual flux (sayra pei). 

Philosophy was first brought into connection 
with practical life by Pythagoras of Samos (about 
582-504), from whom it received its name (‘the 
love of wisdom”). Regarding the world as a per- 
fect harmony, dependent on number, he aimed at 
inducing mankind likewise to lead a harmonious 
life. His doctrine was adopted and extended by 
a large following, especially in Lower Italy. 

That country was also the home of the Eleatic 
doctrine of the One, called after the town of Elea, 
the headquarters of the school. It was founded 
by Xenophanes of Colophon (born about 570), the 
father of pantheism, who declared God to be the 
eternal unity, permeating the universe, and gov- 
erning it by his thought. His great disciple, Par- 
menides of Elea (born about 511), affirmed the one 
unchanging existence to be alone true and capable 
of being conceived, and multitude and change to 
be an appearance without reality. This doctrine 
was maintained dialectically by his younger coun- 
tryman Zeno in a polemic against the vulgar opin- 
ion, which sees in things multitude, becoming, and 
change. Empedocles of Agrigentum (born 492) 
appears to have been partly in agreement with the 
Eleatic School, partly in opposition to it: on the 
one hand, maintaining the unchangeable nature 
of substance ; while, on the other, he supposes a 
plurality of such substances—i, e. the four ele- 
ments, earth, water, air, and fire. Of these the 
world is built up, by the agency of two ideal prin- 
ciples as motive forces—viz., love as the cause of 
union, hate as the cause of separation. 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae (born about B.c. 500) 
also maintained the existence of an ordering prin- 
ciple as well as a material substance, and while 
regarding the latter as an infinite multitude of 
imperishable primary elements, qualitatively dis- 
tinguished, conceived divine reason as ordering 
them. He referred all generation and disappear- 
ance to mixture and resolution respectively. To 
him belongs the credit of first establishing philos- 
ophy at Athens, in which city it reached its highest 
development, and continued to have its home for 
one thousand years without intermission. The 
first explicitly materialistic system was formed by 
Democritus of Abdera (born about B.c. 460). This 
was the doctrine of atoms—small primary bodies 
infinite in number, indivisible and imperishable, 
qualitatively similar, but distinguished by their 
shapes. Falling eternally through the infinite 
void, they collide and unite, thus generating exist- 
ence, and forming objects which differ in accord- 
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ance with the varieties, in number, size, shape, and 
arrangement, of the atoms which compose them. 
The efforts of all these earlier philosophers had 
been directed somewhat exclusively to the inves- 
tigation of the ultimate basis and essential nature 
of the external world. Hence their conceptions 
of human knowledge, arising out of their theo- 
ries as to the constitution of things, had been no 
less various. The Eleatics, for example, had been 
compelled to deny the existence of any objective 
truth, since to the world of sense, with its multi- 
tude and change, they allowed only a phenomenal 
existence. This inconsistency led to the position 
taken up by the class of persons known as Sophists 
(see SOPHISTAE), that all thought rests solely on 
the apprehensions of the senses and on subjective 
impression, and that therefore we have no other 
standard of action than utility for the individual. 
A new period of philosophy opens with the 
Athenian Socrates (469-399). Like the Sophists, 
he rejected entirely the physical speculations in 
which his predecessors had indulged, and made the 
subjective thoughts and opinions of men his start- 
ing-point; but whereas it was the thoughts and 
opinions of the individual that the Sophists took 
for the standard, Socrates endeavoured to extract 
from the common intelligence of mankind an ob- 
jective rule of practical life. For this purpose he 
employed the two forms of philosophical inquiry 
of which he is the inventor, induction and defini- 
tion. Such a standard he saw in knowledge, by 
which term he understood the cognition in thought 
of the true concept of an object, and identified it 
with virtue ; that is to say, such action as proceeds 
from clear cognition of the concept appropriate to 
the circumstances. Thus, although Socrates did 
not himself succeed in establishing a genuine 
ethical principle, he is nevertheless the founder of 
ethics, as he is also of dialectic, the method of the 
highest speculative thought. Of Socrates’ numer- 
ous disciples many either added nothing to his 
doctrine, or developed it in a one-sided manner, 
by confining themselves exclusively either to dia- 
lectic or to ethics. Thus while the Athenian 
Xenophon contented himself, in a series of writ- 
ings, with exhibiting the portrait of his master to 
the best of his comprehension, and added nothing 
original, the Megarian School, founded by Euclides 
of Megara, devoted themselves almost entirely to 
dialectic investigation; whereas ethics preponder- 
ated both with the Cynics and Cyrenaics, although 
the position taken up by these two schools was in 
direct antithesis. For Antisthenes of Athens, the 
founder of the Cynics, conceived the highest good 
to be the virtue which spurns every enjoyment , 
while Aristippus of Cyrené, the founder of the Cy- 
renaics, considered pleasure to be the sole end in 
life, and regarded virtue as a good only in so far 
as it contributed to pleasure. See CyRENAICI. 
Both aspects of the genius of Socrates were first 
united in Plato of Athens (428-348), who also com- 
bined with them all the principles established by 
eatlier philosophers, in so far as they had been 
legitimate, and developed the whole of this mate- 
rial into the unity of a comprehensive system. 
The groundwork of Plato’s scheme, though no- 
where expressly stated by him, is the threefold 
division of philosophy into dialectic, ethics, and 
physics; its central point is the theory of ideas. 
This theory is a combination of the Eleatic doc- 
trine of the One with Heraclitus’s theory of a per- 
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petual flux and with the Socratic method of con- 
cepts. The multitude of objects of sense, being 
involved in perpetual change, are thereby deprived 
of all genuine existence. The only true being in 
them is founded upon the ideas, the eternal, un- 
changeable (independent of all that is accidental, 
and therefore perfect) types, of which the particu- 
lar objects of sense are imperfect copies. The 
number of the ideas is defined by the number of 
universal concepts which can be derived from the 
particular objects of sense. The highest idea is 
that of the Good, which is the ultimate basis of 
the rest, and the first cause of being and knowl- 
edge. Apprehensions derived from the impres- 
sions of sense can never give us the knowledge of 
true being—i. e. of the ideas. It can only be ob- 
tained by the soul’s activity within itself, apart 
from the troubles and disturbances of sense; that 
is to say, by the exercise of reason. Dialectic, as 
the instrument in this process, leading us to 
knowledge of the ideas, and finally of the highest 
idea of the Good, is the first of sciences (scientia 
scientiarum). In physics, Plato adhered (though 
not without original modifications) to the views 
of the Pythagoreans, making Nature a harmonic 
unity in multiplicity. His ethics are founded 
throughout on the Socratic; with him, too, virtue 
is knowledge, the cognition of the supreme idea 
of the Good. And since in this cognition the 
three parts of the soul, cognitive, spirited, and 
appetitive, all have their share, we get the three 
virtues, Wisdom, Courage, and Temperance or 
Continence. The bond which unites the other 
virtues is the virtue of Justice, by which each 
several part of the soul is confined to the perform- 
ance of its proper function. The school founded 
by Plato, called ‘‘the Academy,” from the name 
of the grove of the Attic hero Academus, where 
he used to deliver his lectures, continued for long 
after. (See AcapEmIA.) In regard to the main 
tendencies of its members, it was divided into the 
three periods of the Old, Middle, and New Acad- 
emy. The chief personages in the first of these 
were Speusippus (son of Plato’s sister), who suc- 
ceeded him as the head of the school (till 339), and 
Xenocrates of Chalcedon (till 314). Both of them 
sought to fuse Pythagorean speculations on num- 
ber with Plato’s theory of ideas. The two other 
Academies were still further removed from the 
specific doctrines of Plato. See PLATO. 

The most important among Plato’s disciples is 
Aristotle of Stagira (884-322), who shares with his 
master the title of the greatest philosopher of an- 
tiquity. But whereas Plato had sought to eluci- 
date and explain things from the suprasensual 
standpoint of the ideas. his pupil preferred to 
start from the facts given us by experience. Phi- 
losophy to him meant science, and its aim was 
the recognition of the ‘“ wherefore ” in all things. 
Hence he endeavours to attain to the ultimate 
grounds of things by induction—that is to say, by 
a posteriori conclusions trom a number of facts to 
a universal. In the series of works collected un- 
der the name of Organon, Aristotle sets forth, al- 
most in a final form, the laws by which the hu- 
man understanding effects conclusions from the 
particular to the knowledge of the universal. 
Like Plato, he recognizes the true being of things 
in their concepts, but denies any separate exist- 
ence of the concept apart from the particular ob- 
jects of sense. They are inseparable as matter 
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and form. In this antithesis, matter and form, 
Aristotle sees the fundamental principles of be- 
ing. Matter is the basis of all that exists; it 
comprises the potentiality of everything, but of 
itself is not actually anything. A determinate 
thing only comes into being when the potential- 
ity in matter is converted into actuality. This is 
effected by form, the idea existent not as one out- 
side the many, but as one in the many, the com- 
pletion of the potentiality latent in the matter. 
Although it has no existence apart from the par- 
ticulars, yet, in rank and estimation, form stands 
first; it is of its own nature the most knowable, 
the only true object of knowledge. For matter 
without any form cannot exist, but the essential 
definitions of a common form, in which are in- 
cluded the particular objects, may be separated 
from matter. Form and matter are relative terms, 
and the lower form constitutes the matter of a 
higher (e. g. body, soul, reason). This series cul- 
minates in pure, immaterial form, the Deity, the 
origin of all motion, and therefore of the genera- 
tion of actual form out of potential matter. All 
motion takes place in space and time; for space 
is the potentiality, time the measure of the mo- 
tion. Living beings are those which have in 
them a moving principle, or soul. In plants the 
function of soul is nutrition (including reprodue- 
tion); in animals, nutrition and sensation; in 
men, nutrition, sensation, and intellectual activi- 
ty. The perfect form of the human soul is reason 
separated from all connection with the body, hence 
fulfilling its activity without the help of any cor- 
poreal organ, and so imperishable. By reason the 
apprehensions, which are formed in the soul by 
external sense -impressions, and may be true or 
false, are converted into knowledge. For reason 
alone can attain to truth either in cognition or 
action. Impulse towards the good is a part of 
human nature, and on this is founded virtue; for 
Aristotle does not, with Plato, regard virtue as 
knowledge pure and simple, but as founded on 
nature, habit, and reason. Of the particular virt- 
ues (of which there are as many as there are con- 
tingencies in life), each is the apprehension, by 
means of reason, of the proper mean between two 
extremes which are not virtues—e. g. courage is 
the mean between cowardice and foolbhardiness. 
The end of human activity, or the highest good, is 
happiness, or perfect and reasonable activity in a 
perfect life. To this, however, external goods are 
more or less necessary conditions. See ARISTOT- 
ELES. 

The followers of Aristotle, known as Peripatet- 
ics (Theophrastus of Lesbos, Eudemus of Rhodes, 
Strato of Lampsacus, ete.), to a great extent aban- 
doned metaphysical speculation, some in favour 
of natural science, others of a more popular treat- 
ment of ethics, introducing many changes into the 
Aristotelian doctrine in a naturalistic direction. 
A return to the views ot the founder first appears 
among the later Peripatetics, who did good ser- 
vice as expositors of Aristotle’s works. The ten- 
dency of the Peripatetic School, to make philoso- 
phy the exclusive property of the learned class, 
thereby depriving it of its power to benefit a wid- 
er circle, soon produced a reaction ; and philoso- 
phers returned to the practical standpoint of So- 
cratic ethies. The speculations of the learned 
were only admitted in philosophy where imme- 
diately serviceable for ethics. The chief consid- 
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eration was how to popularize doctrines, and to 
provide the individual, in a time of general con- 
fusion and dissolution, with a fixed moral basis 
for practical life. 

Such were the aims of Stoicism, founded at Ath- 
ens about 310 by Zeno of Cittium, and brought 
to fuller systematic form by his successors as 
heads of the school, Cleanthes of Assos, and es- 
pecially Chrysippus of Soli, who died about 206. 
Their doctrines contained little that was new, 
seeking rather to give a practical application to 
the dogmas which they took ready-made from 
previous systems. With them philosophy is the 
science of the principles on which the moral life 
ought to be founded. The only allowable en- 
deavour is towards the attainment of knowledge 
of things human and divine, in order to regulate 
life thereby. The method to lead men to true 
knowledge is provided by logic; physics em- 
braces the doctrines as to the nature and organ- 
ization of the universe; while ethics draws from 
them its conclusions for practical life. All knowl- 
edge originates in the real impressions of things 
on the senses, which the soul, being at birth a 
tabula rasa, receives in the form of presentations. 
These presentations, when confirmed by repeated 
experience, are syllogistically developed by the 
understanding into concepts. The test of their 
truth is the convincing or persuasive force with 
which they impress themselves upon the soul. 
In physics the foundation of the Stoie doctrine 
was the dogma that all true being is corporeal. 
Within the corporeal they recognized two prin- 
ciples, matter and force—i. e. the material, and 
the Deity permeating and informing it. Ulti- 
mately, however, the two are identical. There is 
nothing in the world with any independent ex- 
istence: all is bound together by an unalterable 
chain of causation. The concord of human ac- 
tion with the law of nature, of the human will 
with the divine will, or life according to nature, 
is Virtne, the chief good and highest end in life. 
It is essentially one, the particular or cardinal 
virtues of Plato being only different aspects of it ; 
it is completely sufficient for happiness, and in- 
capable of any differences of degree. All good 
actions are absolutely equal in merit, and so are 
all bad actions. All that lies between virtue and 
vice is neither good nor bad; at most, it is distin- 
guished as preferable, undesirable, or absolutely 
indifferent. Virtue is fully possessed only by the 
wise man, who is no way inferior in worth to 
Zeus; he is lord over his own life, and may end 
it by his own free choice. In general, the promi- 
nent characteristic of Stoic philosophy is moral 
heroism, often verging on asceticism. See ZENO. 

The same goal which was aimed at in Stoicism 
was also approached, from a diametrically oppo- 
site position, in the system founded about the 
same time by Epicurus, of the deme Gargettus in 
Attica (842-268), who brought it to completion 
himself. Epicureanism, like Stoicism, is connect- 
ed with previous systems. Like Stoicism, it is 
also practical in its ends, proposing to find in 
reason and knowledge the secret of a happy life, 
and admitting abstruse learning only where it 
serves the ends of practical wisdom. Hence, 
logic (called by Epicurus kavovixdy, or the doe- 
trine of canons of truth) is made entirely subser- 
vient to physics, physics to ethics. The standards 
of knowledge and canons of truth in theoretical 
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matters are the impressions of the senses, which 
are true and indisputable, together with the pre- 
sentations formed from such impressions, and 
opinions extending beyond those impressions, in 
so far as they are supported or not contradicted 
by the evidence of the senses. In practical ques- 
tions the feelings of pleasure and pain are the 
tests. Epicurus’s physics, in which he follows in 
essentials the materialistic system of Democritus, 
are intended to refer all phenomena to a natural 
cause, in order that a knowledge of nature may 
set men free from the bondage of disquieting su- 
perstitions. In ethies he followed within certain 
limits the Cyrenaic doctrine, conceiving the high- 
est good to be happiness, and happiness to be 
found in pleasure, to which the natural impulses 
of every being are directed. But the aim is not 
with him, as it is with the Cyrenaics, the pleasure 
of the moment, but the enduring condition of pleas- 
ure, which, in its essence, is freedom from the 
greatest of evils, pain. Pleasures and pains are, 
however, distinguished not merely in degree, but 
in kind. The renunciation of a pleasure or en- 
durance of a pain is often a means to a greater 
pleasure; and since pleasures of sense are subor- 
dinate to the pleasures of the soul, the undis- 
turbed peace of the soul is a higher good than the 
freedom of the body from pain. Virtue is desira- 
ble not for itself, but for the sake of pleasure of 
soul, which it secures by freeing men from trouble 
and fear and moderating their passions and appe- 
tites. The cardinal virtue is wisdom, which is 
shown by true insight in calculating the conse- 
quences of our actions as regards pleasure or 
pain. See EPIcurRus. 

The practical tendency of Stoicism and Epicn- 
reanism, seen in the search for happiness, is also 
apparent in the Sceptical School founded by Pyr- 
rho of Elis (about 365-275). Pyrrho disputes the 
possibility of attaining truth by sensuous appre- 
hension, reason, or the two combined, and thence 
infers the necessity of total suspension of judg- 
ment on things. Thus can we attain release from 
all bondage to theories, a condition which is fol- 
lowed, like a shadow, by that imperturbable state 
of mind which is the foundation of true happi- 
ness. Pyrrho’s doctrine was followed by the Mid- 
dle and New Academies (see above), represented 
by Arcesilatis of Pitané (316-241) and Carneades 
of Cyrene (214-129) respectively, in their attacks 
on the Stoies, for asserting a criterion of truth in 
our knowledge, although they considered that 
what they were maintaining was a genuine tenet 
of Socrates and Plato. The latest Academics, 
such as Antiochus of Ascalon (about B.c. 80), 
fused with Platonism certain Peripatetic and 
many Stoic dogmas, thus making way for Eclec- 
ticism, to which all later antiquity tended after 
Greek philosophy had spread itself over the Ro- 
man world. After the Christian era Pythagore- 
anism, in a resuscitated form, again takes its 
place among the more important systems ; but 
the preéminence belongs to Platonism, which is 
notably represented in the works of Plutarch of 
Chaeronea and the physician Galen, while Scepti- 
cism is maintained by another physician, Sextus 
Empiricus. é 

The closing period of Greek philosophy is 
marked in the third century A.D. by the estab- 
lishment in Rome, under Plotinus of Lycopolis in 
Egypt (205-270), of Neoplatonism, a scientific phi- 
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losophy of religion, in which the doctrine of Plato 
is fused with the most important elements in the 
Aristotelian and Stoic systems and with Oriental 
speculations. At the summit of existences stands 
the One or the Good, as the source of all things. 
It generates from itself, as if from the reflection 
of its own being, reason, wherein is contained the 
infinite store of ideas. Soul, the copy of the rea- 
son, is generated by and contained in it, as reason 
is in the One, and, by informing matter in itself 
non-existent, constitutes bodies whose existence 
is contained in soul. Nature, therefore, is a 
whole, endowed with life and soul. Soul, being 
chained to matter, longs to escape from the bond- 
age of the body and return to its original source, 
In virtue and philosophic thought it has the pow- 
er to elevate itself above the reason into a state 
of ecstasy, where it can behold, or ascend up to, 
that one good primary Being whom reason can- 
not know. To attain this union with the Good, 
or God, is the true function of man, to whom the 
external world should be absolutely indifferent. 
Plotinus’s most important disciple, the Syrian 
Porphyrius, contented himself with popularizing 
his master’s doctrine. But the school of Iambli- 
chus, a disciple of Porphyrius, effected a change 
in the position of Neoplatonism, which now took 
up the cause of polytheism against Christianity, 
and adopted for this purpose every conceivable 
form of superstition, especially those of the East. 
Foiled in the attempt to resuscitate the old be- 
liefs, its supporters then turned with fresh ardour 
to scientific work, and especially to the study of 
Plato and Aristotle, in the interpretation of whose 
works they rendered great services. The last home 
of philosophy was at Athens, where Proclus (411- 
485) sought to reduce to a kind of system the whole 
mass of philosophic tradition, till in A.D. 529 the 
teaching of philosophy at Athens was forbidden 
by Justinian. 

II. Roman PHILOSOPHY is throughout founded 
on the Greek. Interest in the subject was first 
excited at Rome in B.c. 155 by an Athenian em- 
bassy, consisting of the Academic Carneades, the 
Stoic Diogenes, and the Peripatetic Critolaiis. Of 
more permanent influence was the work of the 
Stoic Panaetius, the friend of the younger Scipio 
and of Laelius; but a thorough study of Greek 
philosophy was first introduced in the time of 
Cicero and Varro. In a number of works they 
endeavoured to make it accessible even to those 
of their countrymen who were outside the learned 
circles. Cicero chiefly took it up in a spirit of 
Eclecticism ; but among his contemporaries Epi- 
cureanism is represented in the poetical treatise 
of Lucretius (q. v.) on the nature of things, and 
Pythagoreanism by Nigidius Figulus. In impe- 
rial times Epicureanism and Stoicism were most 
popular, especially the latter, as represented by 
the writings of Seneca, Cornutus, and the emper- 
or Mareus Aurelius; while Eclectic Platonism 
was taken up by Apuleius of Madaura. One of the 
latest philosophical writers of antiquity is Boé- 
thius, whose writings were the chief source of in- 
formation as to Greek philosophy during the first 
centuries of the Middle Ages. See BorTHIUS. 

Useful works on the general history of the 
philosophy of Greece and Rome are the follow- 
ing: Ueberweg, A History of Philosophy, vol. i. 
(Eng. trans., N. Y. 1875), valuable for its bibliog- 
raphy; Ritter and Preller, Historia Philosophiae 
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Graecae et Romanae ea Fontiwm Locis Contexta (Ber- 
lin, 1878; ed. Schultess, Gotha, 1887) ; Schwegler, 
History of Philosophy (Eng. trans., N. Y. 1882) ; J. B. 
Mayor, A Sketch of Ancient Philosophy from Thales 
to Cicero (Cambridge, 1881); Burner, Karly Greek 
Philosophy (London, 1892). Zeller’s Die Philoso- 
phie der Griechen in ihrer geschichtlichen Entwick- 
lung dargestellt is the fullest of all works yet pub- 
lished, 5 vols. with index (Berlin, 1874-79). A short 
syllabus is Scott’s Simple History of Greek Philos- 
ophy, in 91 pp. (London, 1894). 

For special periods, the following portions of 
Zeller’s great work, in English translation, may 
be recommended: Pre- Socratic Schools (London, 
1880); Socrates and the Socratic Schools (2d ed., 
London, 1877); Stoics, Epicureans, and Skeptics 
(London, 1870); Plato and the Older Academy 


(London, 1877); Aristotle and the Elder Peripatet- | 


ies (London, 1882); History of Eclecticism in Greek 
Philosophy (London, 1883); also Teichmiiller, Xen- 
ophon und Platon (1884); Lange, History of Mate- 
rialism, 2 vols. (Eng. trans., London, 1878-81 ); 
Denis, Histoire des Idées Morales dans V Antiquité 
(2d ed., Paris, 1879); Martha, Les Moralistes sous 


VEmpire Romain (Paris, 1872); Herbart, Die Phi- | 


losophie des Cicero (Leipzig, 1842); Burmeister, 
Cicero als Newakademiker (Oldenburg, 1860); Levin, 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Cicero (London, 1871); 
Holzherr, De Philosophia Senecae (Rastatt, 1858) ; 
Binde, Seneca de Rerum Natura et Vita Humana 


(Glogau, 1883); and Havet, Le Christianisme et ses | 


Origines (Paris, 1873). 
Philosophy. See PHILOSOPHIA. 


Philostratus (@iAcorparos). (1) FLAvrus PHI- 
LOSTRATUS the elder, a Greek Sophist of Lemnos, 
son of a celebrated Sophist of the same name. He 
taught first in Athens, then at Rome till the mid- 
dle of the third century a.D. By order of his 
great patroness Iulia Domna, the learned wife of 
the emperor Septimius Severus, he wrote (a) the 
romantic Life of Apollonius of Tyana. 
this we have by him (6) a work entitled Heroicus 
(Hparkds), consisting of mythical histories of the 
heroes of the Trojan War in the form of a dia- 
logue, designed to call back to life the expiring 
popular religion; (¢) lives of the Sophists (Bioc 
Sopioray), in two books, the first dealing with 
twenty - six philosophers, the second with thirty- 
three rhetoricians of earlier as well as later times, 
a work important for the history of Greek ecult- 
ure, especially during the imperial age; (d) sey- 
enty-three letters, partly amatory in subject; (e) 
a fragment of a work intended to revive interest 
in the old Gymnastic; lastly (f), the Imagines 
(Eikdves), in two books, being descriptions of sixty- 
six paintings on all possible subjects. 
it is doubtful whether, as he pretends, they really 
belonged to a gallery at Naples, a statement ac- 
cepted by Brunn, or whether their subjects were 
invented by himself, as maintained by Friederichs 
and Matz. Like all his writings, this work is 
skilful and pleasing in its manner, and the inter- 
est of its topic makes it particularly attractive. 
It is not so much designed to incite to the study 
of works of art as to exhibit the art of painting 
in a totally new field; and herein he is followed 
both by his grandson and namesake and by Cal- 
listratus (q. v.). The works of Philostratus are 
collected and edited by Kayser (Leipzig, 1870-71), 
and translated into English by Berwick (London, 
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1809). See Brunn, Die Philostratischen Gemiilde 
(1861); and Bertrand, Philostrate et son Ecole 
(1882). A new edition of the Imagines was pub- 
lished by the members of the Vienna Classical 
Seminary in 1893. 

(2) PHILOSTRATUS THE YOUNGER, grandson of 
the preceding, of Lemnos. He lived chiefly at 
Athens, and died at Lemnos, a.D. 264. Following 
his grandfather’s lead, he devoted himself to the 
rhetorical description of paintings; but fell con- 
siderably behind his model both in invention and 
descriptive power, as is proved by the sixteen ex- 
tant Imagines, the first book of a larger collection. 
Printed in Kayser’s edition of the preceding. 


Philotas (biiwras). A son of Parmenio. He 
distinguished himself on many occasions as a 
commander of cavalry under Alexander the Great, 
but was at last accused of conspiring against the 
An informer said that he had at 
first told his secret to Philotas, who had daily 
access to Alexander, but who had taken no notice 
of it for two days, at the end of which time, 
through the means of another officer near Alexan- 
der’s person, the information was conveyed to the 
king. This threw strong suspicion on Philotas, 
who, however, was not implicated by either the 
informer or any of the accused in their confessions. 


| But Craterus, who was jealous of Philotas, on ac- 


count of the favour which the latter enjoyed with 
the king, encouraged the suspicions of Alexander, 
who recollected what Philotas had said at the time 
when the former claimed Zeus Ammon for his 
father, that he pitied those who were doomed to 
serve a man that fancied himself to be a god. 
Craterus had also, for some time previous, bribed 
a courtesan intimate with Philotas, who reported 
to him, and, through him, to the king, all the ex- 
pressions of discontent uttered by Philotas in his 
unguarded moments. In short, Alexander was in- 
duced to order Philotas to be tortured in conse- 
quence of the suggestions of Craterus, Hephaes- 
tion, and others of the king’s companions. The 
torture was administered by Craterus himself, and 
Philotas, after enduring dreadful agonies, confessed, 
though in vague terms, that he had conspired 
against the life of Alexander, and that his father 
Parmenio was cognizant of it. This being con- 
sidered sufficient evidence, Philotas was stoned to 
death; and Parmenio suffered not long after him. 


| See PARMENIO. 


Philoxénus (di\déevos). (1) A famous Greek 
dithyrambie poet, of Cythera, born in B.c. 435. He 


| came as a prisoner of war into the possession of 


the Athenian musician Melanippides, by whom he 
was educated and set free. He lived long at Syra- 
cuse, at the court of the tyrant Dionysius I., who 
threw him into the stone - quarries for outspoken 
criticism on his bad poems. On his escape from 


_ Sicily he revenged himself on the tyrant, who was 


short-sighted or perhaps blind of one eye, by witty 
raillery in the most famous of his twenty-four 
dithyrambs, the Cyclops, which describes the love 
of the one-eyed Polyphemus for the beautiful 
nymph Galatea. He died B.c. 380, at Ephesus, 
after visiting various places in Greece, Italy, and 
Asia Minor for the public performance of his com- 
positions. These were celebrated among the an- 
cients for originality of expression and rich variety 
of melody. We have only some considerable frag- 


| ments ofa lyric poem entitled The Banquet (Acizvor), 
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in which the burlesque subject affords a comic 
contrast to the dignified Dorie rhythm. Edition 
by Bippart (Leipzig, 1843), and in Bergk, Poet. 
Lyrici Graeci. (2) A Macedonian officer of Alex- 
ander the Great who received from Perdiceas the 
government of Cilicia in B.c. 321. (3) An Alexan- 
adrian grammarian who taught in Rome and wrote 
on Homer and the Greek dialects, besides compiling 
a glossary which has been preserved and edited by 
H. Stephauus (Paris, 1573). See Lexicon. 

Philus, Furivs. (1) PUBLIUS, was consul B.c. 
223 with C. Flaminius, and accompanied his col- 
leagthe in his campaign against the Gauls in the 
vorth of Italy. He was praetor in 216, when he 
commanded the fleet with which he proceeded to 
Africa. In 214 he was censor with M. Atilius Reg- 
ulus, but died at the beginning of the following 
year. (2) Lucius, consul B.c. 136, received Spain 
as his province, and was commissioned by the Sen- 
ate to deliver up to the Numantines C. Hostilius 
Mancinus, the consul of the preceding year. Phi- 
lus, like his contemporaries Scipio Africanus the 
younger and Laelius, was fond of Greek literature 
and refinement. He is introduced by Cicero as 
one of the speakers in his dialogue De Republica. 

Philyra (@Avpa). One of the Oceanides, and 
the mother of Chiron by Cronos. The god, dread- 
ing the jealousy of his wife Rhea, changed Philyra 
into a mare and himself into a horse. The offspring 
of their love was the Centaur Chiron, half man, 
half horse. Philyra was so ashamed of the mon- 
strous shape of the child that she prayed the gods 
to change her form and nature. She was accord- 
ingly metamorphosed into the linden-tree, called 
by her name among the Greeks (g@iAvpa). (Hyg. 
Fab. 138.) See ACHERON; STYXx. 

Philyra (@ivpa). A thin strip cut from the 
inner coat of the papyrus and glued with others to 
form a page for writing. (See Papyrus.) The 
name is often given to a strip of linden bark used 
in making garlands of flowers (coronae sutiles). See 
Hor. Carm. i. 38,2; and CORONA. 

Phimus (dics). A dice-box for which the 
Latin name is fritillus. See TESSERA. 

Phineus (@ivevs). (1) Son of Belus and Anchi- 
noé, and brother of Cepheus. He was slain by 
Perseus. For details see ANDROMEDA and PER- 
sEus. (2) Son of Agenor, and king of Salmydessus 
in Thrace. He was first married to Cleopatra, the 
daughter of Boreas and Orithyia, by whom he had 
two children, Oryithus (Oarthus) and Crambis; 
but their names are different in the different le- 
gends: Ovid calls them Polydectus and Polydorus. 
Afterwards he was married to Idaea (some call her 
Dia, Eurytia, or Idothea), by whom he again had 
two sons, Thynus and Mariandynus. 

Phineus was a blind soothsayer, who had re- 
ceived his prophetic powers from Apollo; but the 
cause of his blindness is not the same in all ac- 
counts. He is most celebrated on account of his 
being tormented by the Harpies, who were sent by 
the gods to punish him on account of his cruelty 
towards his sons by the first marriage. His second 
wife falsely accused them of having made an at- 
tempt upon her virtue, whereupon Phineus put out 
their eyes, or, according to others, exposed them to 
be devoured by wild beasts, or ordered them to be 
half buried in the earth, and then to be scourged. 
Therefore the gods struck him with blindness and 
sent the Harpies to torment him. Whenever a 
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meal was placed before Phineus, the Harpies darted 
down from the air and carried it off; later writers 
add that they either devoured the food themselves 
or rendered it unfit to be eaten. When the Argo- 
nauts visited Thrace, Phineus promised to instruct 
them respecting their voyage, if they would deliver 
him from the monsters. This was done by Zetes 
and Calais, the sons of Boreas, and brothers of Cle- 
opatra (Apollon, ii, 284), Phineus now explained 
to the Argonauts the further course they had to 
take, and especially cautioned them against the 
Symplegades. According to another story the Ar- 
govauts, on their arrival at Thrace, found the sons 
of Phineus half buried, and demanded their libera- 
tion, which Phineus refused. A battle thereupon 
ensued, in which Phineus was slain by Heracles. 
The latter also delivered Cleopatra from her con- 
finement, and restored the kingdom to the sons of 
Phineus; and on their advice he also sent the sec- 
ond wife of Phineus back to her father, who ordered 
her to be put to death. Some traditions, lastly, 
state that Phineus was killed by Boreas, or that 
he was carried off by the Harpies into the country 
of the Bistones or Milchessians. Those accounts 
in which Phineus is stated to have put out the 
eyes of his sons add that they had their sight re- 
stored to them by the sons of Boreas, or by Ascle- 
pius. 

Phintias (@wrias). (1) A Pythagorean, the 
friend of Damon, who was condemned to die by 
Dionysius the elder. For details, see DAMON. (2) 
A tyrant of Agrigentum, who established his power 
over that city during the period of confusion which 
followed the death of Agathocles (B.c. 289). He 
founded a new city on the southern coast of Sicily, 
to which he gave his own name, and whither he 
removed all the inhabitants from Gela, which he 
razed to the ground. 


Phlebotémus (@AcBordpos). 
ing a vein (Veget. Vet. i. 19). 

Phlegéthon (®dcyédwv), “the flaming,” and 
Pyriphlégthon (IMvpipAcyébor), “flaming with 
fire.” A river in the lower world, in whose chan- 
nel flowed flames instead of water. See Havus. 


Phlegon (®\éywv). A Greek writer, of Tralles 
in Caria, freedman of the emperor Hadrian. He 
wrote in the first half of the second century A.D. a 
work entitled [epi Cavpacioy (“On Wonderful 
Events”). It is a tasteless composition, but in- 
structive as to the superstitions of antiquity. 
Also a dry catalogue of persons who attained a 
great age (Ilepi MaxpoBiey). Of his great chrono- 
logical work, a catalogue of victors at the Olym- 
pian games in 229 Olympiads (B.C. 776 to A.D, 137) 
in 17 books, only fragments remain. There is an 
edition of Phlegon by Westermann in his Paradox- 
ographi (Brunswick, 1839), and Keller (1877). 


Phlegra (ri ®deypaia media, PHLEGRAEL CAMPI, 
Phlegraean fields). The scene of the fight between 
the gods and the Giants. (See GicanTes.) It was 
identified with the volcanic plain which extends 
along the coast of Campania from Cumae to Capua ; 
and, because of its great productiveness, was called 
by the Romans Campus Laborinus and Laboriae 
(Pliny, H. N. xviii. 111). 

Phlegra. See PALLENE. 

Phliasia. See PHLIUS. 

Phlius (@\iovs). The chief town of a small 
province in the northeast of Peloponnesus, whose 


A lancet for open- 
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territory, PHLIASIA, was bounded by Sicyonia, Ar- 
cadia, and Argos. It was usually allied with 
Sparta, and under Cleonymus joined the Achaean 
League (Polyb. ii. 44). 

Phobétor (®oSnrwp). 
pheus. See SOMNUS. 

Phocaea (®oxaa). The northernmost of the 
Jonian cities on the west coast of Asia Minor, cele- 
brated as a great maritime State, and especially 
as the founder of the Greek colony of Massilia 
(q. v.) in Gaul. “The name Phocaean is often used 
with reference to Massilia, It was said to have 
been founded by Phocian colonists under Phi- 
logenes and Damon. It was originally within the 
limits of Aeolis, in the territory of Cyme; but the 
Cymaeans voluntarily gave up the site for the new 
city, which was soon admitted into the Ionian 
Confederacy on the condition of adopting oecists 
of the race of Codrus. It was adinirably situated, 
and possessed two excellent harbours, Naustath- 
mus and Lampter. After the Persian conquest 
of Ionia, Phocaea had so declined that she could 
only furnish three ships to support the great 
Ionian revolt; but the spirit of her people had not 
been extinguished; when the common cause was 
hopeless, and their city was besieged by Harpalus, 
they embarked, to seek new abodes in the distant 
West, and bent their course to their colony of 
Aetalia in Corsica. During the voyage, however, 
a portion of the emigrants resolved to return to 
their native city, which they restored, and which 
recovered much of its prosperity, as is proved by 
the rich booty gained by the Romans, when they 
plundered it under the praetor Aemilius, after 
which it does not appear as a place of any conse- 
quence in history. 

Care must be taken not to confound Phocaea 
with Phocis, or the ethnic adjectives of the former, 
Poxaevs and Phocaeénsis, with those of the latter, 
®axkevs and Phocensis ; some of the ancient writers 
themselves have fallen into these mistakes. 


Phocas (6oxas). Emperor of the East from 
A.D. 602 to 610. He was a Cappadocian of low 
origin, and began his career as a groom for the 
general Priscus (q. v.). He won bis imperial rank 
by his reputation for brutal courage and his pop- 
ularity with the soldiers. He was crowned in 
succession to Mauricius, against whose authority 
he had revolted, and whom he caused to be put to 
death. His short reign was distinguished by a 
bloody war with the Persians under their king 
Chosrois, a war marked by many reverses for the 
Roman arms. Phocas, instead of taking the field 
in person, remained at Constantinople, giving him- 
self up to sensual pleasures. A number of insurrec- 
tions against him followed, and were put down with 
great severity by Phocas, until Heraclius, son of 
the exarch of Africa, led a force against Constan- 
tinople, which he took by storm, and caused Phocas 
to be beheaded. 

Phocas, COLUMN oF, A pillar fifty-four feet in 
height, still standing in the Roman Forum, where 
it was disinterred from the rubbish that cov- 
ered it, in 1813, at the expense of the Duchess 
of Devonshire. It was erected by the exarch 
Smaragdus in A.D. 608 in honour of the emperor 
Phocas (q. v.), whose gilded statue originally 
crowned it. 

Phocion (®exiwy). An Athenian general and 
statesman, son of Phocus. He was a man of hum- 


A dream-god, son of Mor- 
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ble origin, and appears to have been born in B.c. 
402. He studied under Plato and Xenocrates. He 
distinguished himself for the first time under his 
friend Chabrias, in 376, at the battle of Naxos; 
but he was not employed prominently in any ca- 
pacity for many years afterward. In 354 (accord- 
ing to others in 350) he was sent into Euboea in 
the command of a small force in consequence of 
an application from Plutarchus, tyrant of Eretria ; 
and he was subsequently employed on several oc- 
casions in the war between the Atbenians and 
Philip of Macedon. He frequently opposed the 
measures of Demosthenes, and recommended peace 
with Philip; but he must not be regarded as one 
of the mercenary supporters of the Macedonian 
monarch, His virtue is above suspicion, and his 
public conduct was always influenced by upright 
motives. When Alexander was marching upon 
Thebes in 335, Phocion rebuked Demosthenes for 
his invectives agaiust the king; and after the de- 
struction of Thebes he advised the Athenians to 
comply with Alexander’s demand for the surrender 
of Demosthenes and other chief orators of the anti- 
Macedonian party. This proposal was indignant- 
ly rejected by the people, and an embassy was sent 
to Alexander, which succeeded in deprecating his 
resentment. According to Plutarch, there were 
two embassies, the first of which Alexander re- 
fused to receive, but to the second he gave a gra- 
cious audience and granted its prayer, chiefly from 
regard to Phocion, who was at the head of it. 
Alexander ever continued to treat Phocion with 
the utmost consideration, and to cultivate his 
friendship. He also pressed upon him valuable 
presents; but Phocion persisted in refusing his 
presents, begging the king to leave him no less 
honest than he found him, and only so far availed 
himself of the royal favour as to request the liber- 
ty of certain prisoners at Sardis, which was imme- 
diately granted to him. After Alexander’s death 
Phocion opposed vehemently, and with all the 
caustic bitterness which characterized him, the 
proposal for war with Antipater. Thus, to Hyperi- 
des, who asked him tauntingly when he would 
advise the Athenians to go to war, he answered, 
“When I see the young willing to keep their ranks, 
the rich to contribute of their wealth, and the ora- 
tors to abstain from pilfering the public money.” 
When the Piraeus was seized by Alexander, the 
son of Polysperchon, in 318, Phocion was suspect- 
ed of having advised Alexander to take this step; 
whereupon, being accused of treason by Agnonides, 
he fled, with several of his friends, to Alexander, 
who sent them with letters of recommendation to 
his father Polysperchon. The latter, willing to 
sacrifice them as a peace-oftering to the Athenians, 
sent them back to Athens for the people to deal 
with them as they would. Here Phocion was sen- 
tenced to death. To the last he maintained his 
calm and dignified and somewhat contemptuous 
bearing. When some wretched man spat upon 
him as he passed to the prison, “Will no one,” 
said he, “check this fellow’s indecency?” To one 
who asked him whether he had any message to 
leave for his son Phocus, he answered, “ Only 
that he bear no grudge against the Athenians,” 
And when the hemlock which had been prepared 
was found insufficient for all the condemned, and 
the jailer would not furnish more until he was 
paid for it, “Give the man his money,” said Pho- 
cion to one of his friends, “since at Athens one 
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cannot even die for nothing.” He perished in the 
year 317, at the age of eighty-five. 

The Athenians are said to have repented of 
their conduct. A brazen statue was raised to the 
memory of Phocion, and Agnonides was condemned 
to death. Phocion was twice married, and his sec- 
ond wife appears to have been as simple and fru- 
gal in her habits as himself; but he was less 
fortunate in his son Phocus, who, in spite of his 
father’s lessons and example, was a thorough 
profligate. As for Phocion himself, commenda- 
tion of him must be almost wholly confined to his 
private qualities. His fellow-citizens may have 
been degenerate, but he made no effort to elevate 
them. His life is written by Plutarch. See also 
Morell, Vita Phocionis (Leyden, 1869); and Thirl- 
wall, vii. pp. 256 foll. 

Phocis (Sexis). A country in northern Greece, 
bounded on the north by the Locri Epienemidii 
and Opnntii, on the east by Boeotia, on the west 
by the Locri Ozolae and Doris, and on the south 
by the Corinthian Gulf. At one time it possessed 
a narrow strip of country on the Euboean Sea, 
with the seaport Daphnus, between the territory 
of the Locri Epicnemidii and Locri Opuntii. It 
was a mountainous and unproductive country, 
and owes its chief importance in history to the 
fact of its possessing the Delphic oracle. Its 
chief mountain was Parnassus, situated in the 
interior of the country, to which, however, Cne- 
mis, on its northern frontier, Cirphis, south of 
Delphi, and Helicon, on the southeastern frontier, 
all belonged. The principal river in Phocis was 
the Cephisus, the valley of which contained al- 
most the only fertile land in the country, with the 
exception of the celebrated Crissaean Plain in the 
southwest, on the borders of the Locri Ozolae. 
Among the earliest inhabitants of Phocis we find 
mentioned Leleges, Thracians, Abantes, and Hyan- 
tes. Subsequently, but still in the ante-historical 
period, the Phlegyae, an Achaean race, a branch 
of the Minyae at Orchomenos, took possession of 
the country ; and from this time the main bulk of 
the population continued to be Achaean, although 
there were Dorian settlements at Delphi and 
Bulis. The Phocians are said to have derived their 
name from an eponymous ancestor Phocus (q. v.), 
and they are mentioned under this name in the Iliad. 

The Phocians played no conspicuous part in 
Greek history till the time of Philip of Macedon ; 
but at this period they became involved in a war, 
called the Phocian or Sacred War, in which the 
principal states of Greece took part. The Thebans 
had long been inveterate enemies of the Phocians; 
and as the Jatter people had cultivated a portion 
of the Crissaean Plain, which the Amphictyons 
had declared in B.C. 585 should lie waste forever, 
the Thebans availed themselves of this pretext to 
persuade the Amphictyons to impose a fine upon 
the Phocians, and upon their refusal to pay it, the 
Thebans further induced the council to declare the 
Phocian land forfeited to the god of Delphi. Thus 
threatened by the Amphictyonic Council, backed 
by the whole power of Thebes, the Phocians were 
persuaded by Philomelus, one of their citizens, to 
seize Delphi, and to make use of the treasures of 
the temple for the purpose of carrying on the war. 
They obtained possession of the temple in B.C. 357. 
The war which ensued lasted ten years, and was 
carried on with various success on each side. The 
Phocians were commanded first by Philomelus, 
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B.C. 357-353, afterward by his brother Onomar- 
chus, 353-352, then by Phayllus, the brother of the 
two preceding, 352-351, and finally by Phalaecus, 
the son of Onomarchus, 351-346. The Phocians re- 
ceived some support from Athens, but their chief 
dependence was upon their mercenary troops, which 
the treasures of the Delphic temple enabled them 
to hire. The Amphictyons and the Thebans, find- 
ing at length that they were unable with their own 
resources to subdue the Phocians, called in the as- 
sistance of Philip of Macedon, who brought the 
war to a close in 346. The conquerors inflicted 
the most signal punishment upon the Phocians, 
who were regarded as guilty of sacrilege. All 
their towns were razed to the ground with the 
exception of Abae, and the inhabitants distribut- 
ed in villages containing no more than fifty in- 
habitants. The two votes which they had in the 
Amphictyonic Council were taken away and given 
to Philip. See PHILIPPus. 

Phocus (®6kos). (1) The son of Aeacus and the 
nymph Psamathé, slain by his half-brothers Tel- 
amon and Peleus, who were therefore sent into 
banishment by Aeacus, From him the country 
Phocis derived its name (Pausan. ii. 29, 2). (2) The 
son of Ornytion of Corinth or of Poseidon. He 
colonized the territory about Mount Parnassus 
(Pausan. ii. 4, 3). 

Phocylides (®wxvAidns). An Ionian poet of 
Miletus, born B.c. 560. His poetry was chiefly 
gnomic (see Epos), and only a few fragments of it 
survive, 18in number. A poem in 217 hexameters, 
entitled Toinua NovOerixdy, which has come down 
under his name, is a later forgery. 


Phoebé (0/87). (1) A special name of Artemis 
as moon-goddess. See ARTEMIS; SELENE. (2) 
The daughter of Uranus and Gaea, and mother by 
Coeus of Asteria and Leto (Hes. Theog. 136, 404). 
(3) A sister of Clytaemnestra (Ovid, Heroid. viii. 77). 

Phoebus (6oi80s). Aspecialname for Apolol (q, v.). 

Phoenicé (®owikn); PHa@Nicta is found in 
only one passage (Cic, De Fin. iv. 20). Phoenicia; 
an Asiatic country on the Syrian coast. It was 
bounded on the north by the river Eleutherus, on 
the south by Mount Carmel, and on the east by 
Palestine and Coelesyria. It largely consisted of 
fertile, well-watered valleys, its chief rivers being 
the Eleutherus, the Sabbaticus, the Tripolis, the 
Adonis, the Lycus, the Magoras, the Tamyras, the 
Leo, the Lita, the Belus, and the Kishon, Its prin- 
cipal cities were Sidon, Tripolis, Byblus, Tyrns, 
Berytus, and Ptolemais. Phoenicia being little 
more than a narrow strip of coast, was almost 
necessarily a maritime country, and its cities for 
many centuries were at the head of naval power 
in ancient times. See Simon; Tyrus. 

Their commerce extended over the known world, 
and they became everywhere known for their traf- 
fic and dyestuffs, especially the Tyrian purple, 
glass, tin, and amber. They also, in connection 
with their commerce, established many colonies 
within the Mediterranean on various islands (see 
Cyprus), on the north coast of Africa (see Car- 
THAGO), and even on the western coasts of Spain 
and Africa. They also had settlements on the 
Euxine Sea. In Gaul the city of Massilia was 
founded by the Phenicians. 

In race the Phenicians must be classed as Se- 
mitic, as is evident from the language which they 
spoke and of which our knowledge is derived 
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from a large number of inscriptions, mostly mortu- 
ary and votive, found in Pheenicia itself and more 
numerously on the site of Carthage and Citium. 
A number of Phoenician phrases are found trans- 
literated in the comedy of Plautus mentioned below. 
The native Phenicjan literature seems not to have 
been extensive, and of it nothing has been pre- 
served except some fragments such as the Greek 
translation of Sanchuniathon and Hanno. 
inscriptions, such as they are, cover, roughly speak- 
ing, a period extending from B.c. 600 to A.D. 250. 
Like the other Semitic languages the Phoenician 
- is written without the vowel points. Some schol- 
ars have regarded the language as being so closely 
allied to Hebrew as to be almost capable of classi- 

fication as a Hebrew dialect. Phcenician is more 
- archaic in its structure, simpler in its syntax, and 
with an apparently limited vocabulary, but this 
last is perhaps an unsafe generalization owing to 
the fact that so little material has survived from 
which to judge of it. The Pheenician script is the 
prototype of the Greek and Roman alphabets as 
well as of the principal Semitic scripts. 
est specimen of it is the Moabite Stone (q v.). 
The origin of the Phenician itself is doubtful, 
Some scholars, like De Rouge, consider it a deriva- 
tive from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. The lan- 
guage spoken in Carthage was practically the 
same as the original Phenician, with differences 
in the pronunciation and orthography, and to some 
extent in the script. A curious bit of Pheenician 


exists in the Poenulus of Plantus, where one of the | 
speakers utters some sentences in Carthaginian. | 
The interpretation of the passage has puzzled | 


scholars for generations. See POENULUS. 
The influence of the Phenicians upon Greek 


art has some importance, as from them the Greeks | 


borrowed the types for all their early gold and 
silver work and for their vase patterns. The 
Greek religion was also influenced by them, on 
which see the article APHRODITE. 

The internal history of Pheenicia is not very 
well known, nor is its form of government thor- 
oughly understood. Particularism seems to have 
been its character, and the different cities of Phe- 
nicia were practically independent of one another. 
Hence, at different periods, they fell an easy prey 
to invaders from Egypt, Assyria, Macedon, and 
Rome. At the earliest period of which we have 


any knowledge Phoenicia is found a dependency | 


of Egypt, ruled by Egyptian governors and pay- 
ing an annual tribute. About B.c. 1300 Egypt lost 
this hold owing to internal disturbances, which 


compelled her to give up her foreign possessions, | 


and for several centuries after this the importance 
of the Phoenicians attains its height. About B.c. 
800 the Assyrians obtained at least a nominal con- 
trol and exacted tribute from the Pheenician cities, 


though without interfering with their commercial | 
Subsequently they were subdued by | 


importance, 
the Babylonians, the Persians, and the Macedo- 
nians, and under the Romans Phenicia was incor- 
porated into the province of Syria, while under 
the Empire it became the province of Phanicé 
Libanensis. 

For the history, see Rawlinson’s History of Phe- 
nicia (London, 1889); Mover, Die Phénizier (3 vols. 
Bonn, 1841-50); Prutz, Aus Phdnizien (Leipzig, 
1876); Duncker, History of Antiquity, Eng. trans. 
book iii. (London, 1877); Sayce, Ancient Empires 
of the Hast (London, 1884); Pietsehmann, Geschichte 
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der Phénizier (Berlin, 1889). On the Janguage, see 
Levy, Phénizische Studien (Breslau, 1864) ; Schroe- 
der, Die phénizische Sprache (Halle, 1869); and 
Bloch, Phénizisches Glossar (Berlin, 1891 ). The 
most complete collection of Phcenician inscrip- 
tions is that in vol. i. of the Corpus Inscriptio- 
num Semiticarum (Paris, 1881-90). 


Phoenicé (®owikn). Now Finiki; a city of 
Epirus on the coast, in the district Chaonia (Livy, 
xxix. 12). 


Phoenicia. See PHOENICEH. 


Phceenicium Maré (70 ®owikiov méAayos). A 
name given to that part of the Mediterranean ad- 
joining the coast of Pheenicia. 


Phoenicus (®owrkois). (1) Also called PHOENIX ; 
a harbour on the southern shore of Crete (Acts, 
xxvii. 12). (2) A harbour in Messenia. (3) A har- 
bour of Ionia. (4) A city of some size in the south- 
ern part of Lycia; on Mount Olympus, whence the 
lcity itself is also sometimes called OLYMPUS 
| (Strabo, p. 666). Under the Romans it was a ren- 
dezvous for pirates and was destroyed by Servilius 
Isauricus. See VATIA. 


Phoenicisa. One of the Aeoliae Insulae (q. v.). 


Phoenix (®oié). A fabulous bird, of which 
Herodotus gives the following account in that part 
of his work which treats of Egypt (ii. 73): “The 
pheenix is another sacred bird, which I have never 
seen except ineffigy. Herarely appears in Egypt; 
| once only in five hundred years, immediately after 
the death of his father, as the Heliopolitans affirm. 
If the painters describe him truly, his feathers rep- 
resent a mixture of crimson and gold, and he re- 
'sembles the eagle in outline and size. They af- 
firm that he does the following thing, which to 
/me is not credible. They say that he comes from 
| Arabia, and, bringing the body of his father in- 
|closed in myrrh, buries him in the temple of the 
‘Sun; and that he brings him in the following 

manner: First, he moulds as great a quantity of 
| myrrh into the shape of an egg as he is well able 
|to carry; and, after having tried the weight, he 
| hollows out the egg, and puts his parent into it, 
and stops up with some more myrrh the hole 
through which he had introduced the body, so 
that the weight is the same as before: he then 
carries the whole mass to the temple of the Sun 
in Egypt. Such is the account they give of the 
| phoenix.” Similar stories of marvellous birds are 
found in Persian literature (of the bird Simorg) 
and in Sanskrit literature (of the bird Semendar). 


Phoenix (Soi). Son of Amyntor, king of 
_ Argos, and the preceptor of Achilles, to whom he 
was so attached that he accompanied him to the 
Trojan War. According to the Homeric account 
C1 ix. 447 foll.), Amyntor, having transferred his 
affections from his lawful wife, Hippodamia, to a 
concubine, the former besought her son Phenix to 
gain the affections of his father’s mistress, and 
alienate her from Amyntor. Phcenix succeeded 
in his suit, and his enraged father imprecated 
upon him the bitterest curses. The son, there- 
fore, notwithstanding the entreaties and efforts of 
his relations to detain him at his parent’s court, 
fled to Phthia, in Thessaly, where he was kindly 
received by Peleus, monarch of the country, who 
assigned him a territory on the confines of Phthia 
and the sway over the Dolopians. He intrusted 
him also with the education of his son Achilles. 
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Later writers, however, make Amyntor to have put 
out his son’s eyes, and the latter to have fled in 
this condition to Peleus, who led him to Chiron, 
and persuaded the Centaur to restore him to sight. 
There was a play entitled Phoenix by Sophocles, 
another by Euripides, and a third by Ion. 

After the death of Achilles, Phoenix, who had 
gone with him to the Trojan War, was one of 
those commissioned to return to Greece and bring 
young Pyrrhus to the war. On the fall of Troy 
he returned with that prince to Thessaly, in which 
country he continued to reside until his death. 

Phoenix (Soim£). (1) A harbour in Crete. See 
PHOENICUS. (2) A river in Malis. (3) A river in 
the north of Thessaly. 

Pholoé (Goon). A mountain forming the boun- 
dary between Arcadia and Elis; mentioned as one 
of the abodes of the Centaurs. See PHOLUs. 


Pholus (®odos). A Centaur, son of Silenns and 
the nymph Melia. In the performance of his 
fourth task, which was to bring the Erymanthian 
boar alive to Eurystheus, Heracles (q. v.) took his 
road through Pholoé, where he was hospitably en- 
tertained by Pholus. The Centaur set before his 
guest roast meat, though he himself fared on raw. 
Heracles asking for wine, his host said he feared 
to open the jar, which was the common property 
of the Centaurs; but, when pressed by the hero, 
he consented to unclose it for him. The fragrance 
of the wine spread over the mountain, and soon 
brought all the Centaurs, armed with stones and 
pine sticks, to the cave of Pholus. The first who 
ventured to enter were driven back by Heracles 
with burning brands: he hunted the remainder 
with his arrows to Malea. When Heracles re- 
turned to Pholoé from this pursuit, he found Pho- 
lus lying dead along with several others; for, hav- 
ing drawn the arrow out of the body of one of 
them, while he was wondering how so small a 
thing could destroy such large beings, it dropped 
out of his hand and stuck in his foot, and he died 
immediately (Apollod. ii. 5, 4 foll.). 

Phonetics. See PHILOLOGIA; GREEK, PRONUN- 
CIATION OF; LATIN, PRONUNCIATION OF. © 


Phonos (qdédvos). The Greek term for man- 
slaughter, homicide. Originally in Greek the 
right of private vengeance was recognized, and 
only a ceremonious purification was required of 
those who thus took life (Antiph. De Caede Herod. 
11). This primitive custom was disused at Athens 
as early as the time of the Draconian legislature, 
and survived in only a few special instances, as 
where the husband might kill the adulterer whom 
he caught in the act (see ADULTERIUM); per- 
sonal chastity might also be defended by blood- 
shed. From this time, kinsmen of a deceased 
person, instead of becoming the lawful slayers of 
his murderer, were rather the legitimate prosecu- 
tors before the courts. In Attic law pdvos éxovovos 
is the term for murder, and ddvos dxovows for man- 
slaughter. All suits involving questions of hom- 
icide (govixai dixac) were under the jurisdiction 
of the Archon Basileus, assisted by the Ephetae. 
They were tried in the Court of the Areopagus, or 
in any of the four courts over which the Ephetae 
presided. The proceedings took place in the open 
air, lest the judges should be under the same roof 
with one accused of impiety. The Archon Basileus 
presided, and the trial occupied two days. On 


the third day the judges voted on the question of 
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the acquittal of the accused. Wilful murder was 
punished with death (Antiph. |. c. 10); less serious 
cases by fine or exile. For details, see EPHETAE. 


Phorbantia. See Ancarus. 


Phorbas (#dp8as). (1) The son of Lapithes and 
Orsinomé, and brother of Periphas. The Rhodians, 
in pursuance of an oracle, are said to have invited 
him into their island to deliver it from snakes, and 
afterwards to have honoured him with heroic wor- 
ship. From this circumstance he was called Ophi- 
uchus, and is said by some to have been placed 
among the stars (Diod. v.54). According to an- 
other tradition, Phorbas went from Thessaly to 
Olenos, where Alector, king of Elis, made use of 
his assistance against Pelops, and shared his king- 
dom with him. Phorbas then gave his daughter 
Diogenia in marriage to Alector, and he himself 
married Hyrminé, a sister of Alector, by whom he 
became the father of Augeas and Actor. He is 
also described as a bold boxer, and is said to have 
plundered the temple of Delphi along with the 
Phlegyae, but to have been defeated by Apollo. 
(2) One of the followers of Aeneas, whose form 
was assumed by the god of Sleep to deceive Pali- 
nurus. (Verg. Aen. v. 842.) 

Phorcus, Phorcys, or Phorcyn (®dpkos, ®dpxvs, 
®dpkxuy). (1) A sea-deity, described by Homer as 
“the old man of the sea,” to whom a harbour in 
Ithaca was dedicated, and is called the father of 
the nymph Thoosa. Later writers call him a son 
of Pontus and Gaea, and a brother of Thaumas, 
Nereus, Eurybia, and Ceto. By his sister Ceto he 
became the father of the Graeae and Gorgones, the 
Hesperian dragon, and the Hesperides; and by 
Hecaté or Cratais, he was the father of Scylla. (2) 
The son of Phaenops, commander of the Phrygians 
of Ascania, assisted Priam in the Trojan War, but 
was slain by Aiax. 


Phorc¥des, Phorcides, or Phorcynides. 
GORGONES ; GRAEAE. 


See 


Phorminx (pépyyé). A Greek stringed instru- 
ment. See Lyra. 

Phormio. A comedy of Terence. See TEREN- 
TIUS. 


Phormion (®oppiwy). (1) A celebrated Athe- 
nian general, the son of Asopius. He distinguished 
himself particularly in the command of an Athe- 
nian fleet in the Corinthian Gulf, where with far 
inferior forces he gained some brilliant victories 
over the Peloponnesian fleet in B.c. 429. In the 
ensuing winter he landed on the coast of Acarna- 
nia, and advanced into the interior, where he also 
gained some successes (‘Thucyd. ii. 80-92, 102; Diod. 
xii. 37-47). He was a man of remarkably temper- 
ate habits and a strict disciplinarian. (2) A Per- 
ipatetic philosopher of Ephesus, of whom is told 
the story that he discoursed for several hours be- 
fore Hannibal on the military art and the duties 
of a general. When his admiring listeners asked 
Hannibal what he thought of him, the latter re- 
plied that of all the old fools whom he had ever 
seen, none could match Phormion (Cic. De Orat. 
ii. 18, 75). 

Phormis (®@dppis) or Phormos (®dppos). A 
Greek poet, writer of Dorian comedy. He was 
born in Arcadia, but removed to Sicily, where he 
became instructor to the children of the tyrant 
Gelon. After serving with success in the army 
under both Gelon and Hiero, he dedicated gifts to 


PHORONEUS 


Zeus at Olympia and to Apollo at Delphi as 
thank- offerings. Aristotle (Poét. 5) couples his 
name with that of Epicharmus (q. v.) as a founder 
of comedy. See COMOEDIA. 


Phorodneus (Gopwvevs). A son of Inachus and 
the Oceanid Melia or Archia, was a brother of 
Aegialetis and the ruler of Argos, He was mar- 
ried to the nymph Laodicé, by whom he became 
the father of Niobé, Apis, and Car. According to 
other writers, his sons were Pelasgus, Iasus, and 
Agenor, who, after their father’s death, divided 
the kingdom of Argos among themselves. Phoro- 
neus is said to have been the first who offered sac- 
rifices to Heré at Argos, and to have united the 
people, who, until then, had lived in scattered 
habitations, into a city which was called after him 
dary Sopevixdy (Pausan, ii. 15,5). The patronymic 
PHORONIDES is sometimes used of the Argives in 
general, and especially to designate Amphiaratis 
and Adrastus. Ovid (Met. i. 668) calls Io, who was 
a descendant of Phoroneus, Phoronis. 


Phoros (fopos). The tribute paid by her allies 
to Athens. See DELOS, CONFEDERACY OF ; HEL- 
LENOTAMIAE. 


Photius (®wrios). A Greek scholar of the By- 
zantine Period, Patriarch of Constantinople A.D. 
857-867 and 871-886. He died 891. Besides play- 
ing a prominent part in the ecclesiastical contro- 
versies of his time, he was conspicuous for his 
wide reading of ancient literature. Apart from 
theological writings, he left two works which are 
of great service to the student of antiquity. The 
one, the Bibliotheca (MupoBiBdcov or BiBdo87Kn), is 
an account of 280 works, some of which are now 
lost, some only imperfectly preserved, which he 
read on his embassy to Assyria, with short no- 
tices and criticisms of matter and style, and in 
some cases more or less complete abstracts; the 
other, a Lexicon (AcEewy Svvaywyn), or alphabetical 
glossary, of special value in connection with the 
Greek orators and historians. The Bibliotheca is 
edited by Bekker (Berlin, 1824-25); and the Lexi- 
con by Hermann (Leipzig, 1808); from the papers 
of Porson (London, 1822); and by Naber, 2 vols. 
(1866). See also Hergenréther, Photios (1869) ; and 
the article LEXICON. 

Phraata or Phraaspa (ra ®paara). <A city of 
Media Atropatené, the winter residence of the 
Parthian kings (Dio Cass. xlix. 25). 


Phraates. The name of several Parthian kings. 
See ARSACEs. 


Phranza or Phranzes (@pavr¢y or Pparrfis). 
The last and one of the most important of the By- 
zantine historians. He was frequently employed 
on important public business by Constantine XIII, 
the last emperor of Constantinople. On the cap- 
ture of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, 
Phranza was reduced to slavery, but succeeded in 
making his escape. He subsequently retired to a 
monastery, where he wrote his Chronicon. This 
work extends from 1259 to 1477, and is the most 
valuable authority for the history of the author’s 
time, especially for the capture of Constantinople. 
It is edited by Alter (Vienna, 1796), and by Bekker, 
with a Latin translation (Bonn, 1838). 

Phraortes (®padprys). The second king of Me- 
dia, and son of Deioces, whom he succeeded. He 
reigned from B.C. 656 to 634. He first conquered 
the Persians, and then subdued the greater part of 
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Asia, but was at length defeated and killed while 
laying siege to Ninus (Nineveh), the capital of the 
Assyrian Empire. He was succeeded by his son 
Cyaxares (Herod. i. 73, 102). 


Phratria (¢parpia, “ brotherhood”). A word 
which denoted among the Greeks the subdivision 
of a dvAn (q. Vv.) embracing a number of families. 
In Attica the four old Ionic phylae contained three 
phratriae in each, twelve in all; and each phratria 
comprehended thirty families. (See GENNETAE.) 
When the old phylae were suppressed by Clisthe- 
nes, the phratriae remained in existence as reli- 
gious associations for the observance of the an- 
cient forms of worship, which did not admit of 
being suppressed. They had, however, no politi- 
cal importance, except that the sons (by birtb or 
adoption) of a citizen had to be enrolled in the 
register of dpdropes, or members of the phratria of 
their natural or adoptive father. This was done 
by the dparpiapyo (presidents) at the chief festi- 
val of the phratriae, the Apaturia (q. v.). Newly 
married husbands also introduced their wives into 
the phratria. Each phratria had a separate place 
of worship (@parptoy), with the altars of its dei- 
ties (Pollux, iii.52). Zeus and Athené were com- 
mon to all, but each phratria worshipped other 
special deities of its own. 


Phriconis. A name given to Cymé in Aeolis. 
See also LARIssa. 


Phrixa (@piéa). A town of Elis, on the borders 
of Pisatis, founded by the Minyae, and tradition- 
ally deriving its name from Phrixus (q. v.). See 
ARGONAUTAE. 


Phrixus (@pios). A son of Athamas and Neph- 
elé and brother of Hellé. In consequence of the 
intrigues of his stepmother, Ino, he was to be sac- 
rificed to Zeus ; but Nephelé rescued her two chil- 
dren, who rode away through the air upon the 
ram with the golden fleece, the gift of Hermes. 
Between Sigenm and the Chersonesus, Hellé fell 
into the sea which was called after her the Hel- 
lespont; but Phrixus arrived in safety in Colchis, 
the kingdom of Aeétes, who gave him his daugh- 
ter Chalciopé in marriage. Phrixus sacrificed the 
ram, which had carried him, to Zeus Phyxius or 
Laphystius, and gave its fleece to Aeétes, who 
fastened it to an oak-tree in the grove of Ares. 
This fleece was afterwards carried away by Iason 
and the Argonauts. (See ARGONAUTAK; Iason.) 
By Chalciopé Phrixus became the father of Argus, 
Melas, Phrontis, Cytisorus, and Presbon. Phrixus 
either died of old age in the kingdom of Aeétes, or 
was killed by Aeétes in consequence of an oracle, 
or returned to Orchomenus, in the country of the 
Minyans. 

Phrixus (®pifos). A river in Argolis, which 
flows into the Argolic Gulf between Temeninm 
and Lerna (Pausan. iii. 36, 6). 


Phrygia (®pvyia). A country of Asia Minor, 
which was of different extent at different periods. 
Under the Roman Empire Phrygia was bounded 
on the west by Mysia, Lydia, and Caria; on the 
south by Lycia and Pisidia; on the east by Lyea- 
onia (which is often reckoned as a part of Phry- 
gia) and Galatia (which formerly belonged to 
Phrygia), and on the north by Bithynia. The 
Phrygians are mentioned by Homer as settled on 
the banks of the Sangarius, where later writers 
tell us of the powerful Phrygian kingdom of Gor- 


PHRYGIA MATER 


dius and Midas. It would seem that they were a 
branch of the great Thracian family, originally 
settled in the northwest of Asia Minor as far as 
the shores of the Hellespont and Propontis, and 
that the successive migrations of other Thracian 
peoples, as the Thyni, Bithyni, Mysians, and Teu- 
crians, drove them farther inland. They were not, 
however, ertirely displaced by the Mysians and 
Teucrians from the country between the shores of 
the Hellespont and Propontis and Mounts Ida and 
Olympus, where they continued side by side with 
the Greek colonies, and where their name was 
preserved in that of the district under all subse- 
quent changes—namely, Phrygia Minor or Phry- 
gia Hellespontus. The kingdom of Phrygia was 
conquered by Croesus, and formed part of the Per- 
sian, Macedonian, and Syro-Grecian Empires; but, 
under the last, the northeastern part, adjacent to 
Paphlagonia and the Halys, was conquered by the 
Gauls, and formed the western part of Galatia; 
and under the Romans was included in the proy- 
ince of Asia. In connection with the early intel- 
lectual culture of Greece, Phrygia is highly im- 
portant. The earliest Greek music, especially 
that of the flute, was borrowed in part, through 
the Asiatic colonies, from Phrygia. With this 
country also were closely associated the orgies of 
Dionysus and of Cybelé, the Mother of the Gods, 
the Phrygia Mater of the Roman poets. After 
the Persian conquest, however, the Phrygians 
seem to have lost all intellectual activity, and 
they became proverbial among the Greeks and 
Romans for submissiveness and stupidity. The 
Roman poets constantly use the epithet Phrygian 
as equivalent to Trojan. 

But scanty remains of the Phrygian language 
survive, chiefly in the shape of brief inscriptions. 
It was probably an Indo-European dialect closely 
related to the Armenian, and some such relation is 
implied in the notices of Herodotus (vii. 73) and 
Strabo (p. 295). 

On Phrygia, see Perrot and Chipiez, Hist. of Art 
in Phrygia, ete. (Eng. trans., London, 1892). On 
the language, see Fick, Spracheinheit der indoger- 
manischen Europas, pp. 408 foll., and a paper in 
Bezzenberger’s Beitrige, xiv. 50 foll. 


Phrygia Mater. See PuHryGia; RHEA. 


Phrygio. An embroiderer, the Phrygians being 
famous for their skill in this art (Plaut. Awl. iii. 5,34). 


Phryné (Spivn). A celebrated Athenian cour- 
tesan, born at Thespis in Boeotia. She flourished 
in the times of Philip and Alexander the Great, 
and was the mistress of some of the most distin- 
guished men of the day. She became so wealthy 
that she is said to have offered to rebuild the 
walls of Thebes, when destroyed by Alexander, if 
only she might inscribe upon the walls, “ Alexan- 
der destroyed these; but Phryné, the hetaera, re- 
built them ”—an offer which was rejected. The 
famous painting of Apelles, entitled “ Aphrodité 
Anadyomené,” or Aphrodité rising from the sea, 
is said to have had Phryné for its model. (See 
APpELLES.) Praxiteles, the sculptor, who was an- 
other of her lovers, used her as a model for his 
“Cnidian Aphrodité.” At one time she was ac- 
cused of profaning the Eleusinian Mysteries, and 
was brought before the court of the Heliasts ; but 
her advocate, Hyperides, threw off her veil, and 
exposed her breasts to the judges, who at once 
acquitted her amid the applause of the people, by 

40 
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whom she was carried in triumph to the temple 
of Aphrodité. See Mmrrrrrx. 


Phrynichus (bpiviyos). (1) A Greek tragic poet 
of Athens, an older contemporary of Aeschylus, 
He won his first victory as early as B.c. 511. He 
rendered a great service to the development of 
the drama by introducing an actor distinct from 
the leader of the chorus, and so laying the foun- 
dation for the dialogue. But the dialogue was 
still quite subordinate to the lyrics of the chorus. 
In this department he won extraordinary celeb- 
rity by the grace and melody of his verses, which 
continued to be sung at Athens long after. Be- 
sides mythical subjects, he dealt with eveuts of 
contemporary history, as the conquest of Miletus 
(MiAnrov “AAwors) by the Persians. At the repre- 
sentation of that event the audience burst into 
tears, and the poet was fined 1000 drachmae for 
recalling the disasters of his country, all further 
performance of the piece being prohibited (Herod. 
vi. 21). Again, in his Phoenissae (so named after 
the chorus of Sidonian women) he dealt with the 
battle of Salamis. This play, which was put on 
the stage by Themistocles in 478, was the model 
of Aeschylus’s Persae. Phrynichus, like Aeschylus, 
is said to have died in Sicily. We possess only the 
titles of nine of his plays and a few fragments. ~ 

(2) A Greek poet of Athens; one of the less im- 
portant writers of the Old Attic Comedy, and a 
frequent butt of the other comic poets. In B.c. 
405, however, his Musae took the second prize 
after Aristophanes’ Frogs. We have only frag- 
ments of abont ten plays, ed. by Koch (1880 foll.). 

(3) A Greek Sophist, who Jived in the second 
half of the third century a.D. in Bithynia; author 
of a selection of Attic verbs and nouns (’ExAoyn 
‘Pnudreav Kat “Ovoudtwy *Arrikoy), compiled with 
great strictness in the exclusion of all but the 
best Attic forms. We have also notable excerpts 
from a work of his in thirty-seven books, dedicated 
to the emperor Commodus, and entitled The Sophis- 
tic Armoury (Ilapackevn ). It was founded on the 
most comprehensive learning, and designed to sup- 
ply the orator with everything necessary for good 
and pure expression. The arrangement is alpha- 
betical, and it includes examples from the best 
authors, the different styles being carefully dis- 
tinguished. The first work is edited by Lobeck 
(Leipzig, 1820); the second by Bekker (Berlin, 1814), 
See Rutherford’s New Phrynichus (1881). 

Phrynnis (@pivvis) or Phrynis (Spivs). A writ- 
er of dithyrambiec verse, born at Mitylené, but a 
resident of Athens about the time of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. He is said to have added two strings 
to the heptachord, and to have been the first to 
conquer at the musical contests introduced into 
the Panathenaea by Pericles (cf. Aristoph. Nwb. 
971; Plut. Mus. p. 1146). 

Phthia (®6in). See PHTHIOTIS. 

Phthiotis (©4471). A district in the southeast 
of Thessaly, bounded on the south by the Maliac 
Gulf, and on the east by the Pagasaean Gulf, and 
inhabited by Achaeans. (See THESSALIA,) Ho- 
mer calls it Phthia, and mentions a city of the 
same name, which was celebrated as the residence 
of Achilles. Hence, the poets call Achilles Phthius 
heros, and his father Peleus Phthius rea. 


Phthira (ra ®0ipa). 
Phya. See PISISTRATUS. 


A mountain in Caria. 


PHYCUS 


Phyciis (Svxovs). A promontory on the coast 
of Cyrenaica, a little west of Apollonia. 


Phylacé (SvAaky). A small town of Thessaly 
in Phthiotis, the birthplace of Protesilatis, hence 
called Phylacides ; his wife Laodamia is also called 
Phylaceis. 

Phylarchus (vAapyos). (1) A Greek historian, 
born probably at Naucratis, in Egypt, about B.C. 
210, lived long at Sicyon, afterwards in Athens; 
author of a great historical work in twenty-eight 
books, dealing with the fifty years from the inva- 
sion of the Peloponnesus by Pyrrhus to the death 
of Cleomenes, king of Sparta (272-221). His en- 
thusiastic admiration of that monarch appears to 
be the cause of the severe judgment passed on 
Phylarchus by Polybius (ii. 56), who represents 
the Achaean view. His style was lively and at- 
tractive, but sensational. His work was much 
used by Trogus Pompeius and by Plutarch in his 
lives of Cleomenes and Aratus. Only a few frag- 
ments remain, and have been edited by Miiller in 
his Fragmenta Hist. Graec. (Paris, 1868). 


Phylarchus (qvAapyos). The Athenian term 
for (a) the president of a @vAn (see PHYLH); (b) one 
of the ten subordinate officers commanding the cit- 
izen cavalry. See HIPpPEIs. 

Phylas (@vAas). (1) A king of the Dryopes, 
who was attacked and slain by Heracles, because 
he had violated the sanctuary of Delphi. By his 
daughter Midea, Heracles became the father of 
Antiochus. (2) Son of Antiochus and grandson 
of Heracles and Midea, was married to Deiphilé, 
by whom he had two sons, Hippotas and Thero. 
(3) King of Ephyra, in Thesprotia, and father of 
Polymelé and Astyoché, by the latter of whom 
Heracles was the father of Tlepolemus. 


Phylé (@vAn). Now Fili; a strongly fortified 
place in Attica, on the confines of Boeotia, and 
memorable as the place which Thrasybulus and 


the Athenian patriots seized soon after the end of | 


the Peloponnesian War, B.c. 404, and from which 
they directed their operations against the Thirty 
Tyrants (q. v.) at Athens. 
See THRASYBULUS. 


Phylé (fvAn). The Greek term for a division 
of a nation, connected by (supposed) descent from 
a common ancestor of the stock. Thus the popu- 
lation of Attica, even before Solon, was divided 
into four phylae, tracing their origin from four 
legendary sons of Ion, and called Geleontes, 
Hopletes, Aegicores, and Argades. Probably the 
division was local, the names referring to the pe- 
culiarity or main occupation of the members of 
each division; for Hopletes appears to mean war- 
riors, Aegicores, goat-herds, and Argades, agricult- 
uralists. The meaning of Geleontes (or Teleontes) 
is perhaps “the shining.” (See Ionic TrrBes.) Each 
phylé was presided over by a @uAoBacievs (king of 
the phylé) and divided into three phratriae (brother- 
hoods, see PHRATRIA), each phratria being subdi- 
vided into thirty families. Each family contained 
about thirty households, and was named after a 
supposed common progenitor, in whose honour the 
households celebrated a common cult. Similarly 
the phratriae and phylae were united by the wor- 
ship of special protecting deities. These old Ionic 
phylae were suppressed by Clisthenes, who di- 
vided the people into ten entirely different phylae, 
named after ancient heroes (Erechtheis, Aegeis, 


It was an Attic deme. | 
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Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, Oeneis, Cecropis, 
Hippothontis, Aiantis, Antiochis). They were sub- 
divided into fifty naucrariae and one hundred demi. 
See DEMUS. 

In 8.0. 307, in honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and his father Antigonis, the phylae were increased 
by two, called Demetrias and Antigonis, which 
names were afterwards changed, in honour of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus of Egypt and Attalus I. of 
Pergamon, into Ptolemais and Attalis. In later 
times, another, Adrianis, was added in honour of 
the emperor Hadrian. Besides priests for the cult 
of their eponymous hero, the phylae had presi- 
dents, called @vAapyou, and treasurers (rapiat ). 
The assemblies were always held in Athens, and 
were concerned, not only with the special affairs 
of the phylé, but also with State business, espe- 
cially the notification of the persons liable to State 
burdens. (See Liruraia.) The ten phylae of 
Clisthenes served also as a foundation for the or- 
ganization of the army. The forces were raised 
when required from the muster-roll of the phylae, 
and divided accordingly into ten battalions, which 
were themselves also called phylae. 

The Dorian stock was generally divided into 
three phylae: Hylleis, Dymanes, and Pamphyli, 
purporting to be named after Hyllus, son of Her- 


|acles, and Dymas and Pamphylus, sons of king 


Aegimius. When families not of Dorian origin 
formed part of the forces of the State, they consti- 
tuted an additional phylé. In the purely Dorian 
state of Sparta the three phylae were divided into 
thirty obae, answering to the families at Athens. 


| See Doris. 


Phyllis (®vAXNs). (1) The daughter of Sithon, 
king of Thrace, and betrothed to Demophodn, son of 
Theseus, who, on his return from Troy, had stopped 
on the Thracian coast, and there became enamoured 
of the princess. A day having been fixed for their 
union, Demophodn set sail for Athens, in order to 
arrange affairs at home, promising to return at an 
appointed time. He did not come, however, at 
the end of the period which he had fixed, and 
Phyllis, fancying herself deserted, put an end to 
her existence. The trees that sprang up around 
her tomb were said at a certain season to mourn 
her untimely fate by their leaves withering and 
falling to the ground. (Hyg. Fab. 59.) Accord- 
ing to another account, Phyllis was changed 
after death into an almond - tree, destitute of 
leaves; and Demophoédn having returned a few 
days subsequently, and having clasped the tree in 
his embrace, if put forth leaves (@vAAa) as if con- 
scious of the presence of a once-beloved object. 
Ovid has made the absence of Demophodn from 
Thrace the subject of one of his Heroides. It is 
said that Phyllis, when watching for the return 
of Demophodn, made nine journeys to the Thracian 
coast, whence the spot was called Ennea-Hodoi 
(Evvéa “Odoi) or “the Nine Ways.” The true 
reason of the name, however, was the meeting 
here of as many roads from different parts of 
Thrace and Macedon. (2) A region of Thrace, 
forming part of Edonis, and situate to the north 
of Mount Pangaeus. 


_Phyllus (@vAAos). A town of Thessaly in the 
district Thessaliotis. The poets use Phylleis and 
Phylleius in the sense of Thessalian. 


Phylobasileis (@vAoBacueis ), “ Tribe - kin gs.” 
Officers of the Athenian tribes (see PHyLk ), of 


PHYLON 


whose origin and functions little is known. They 
existed earlier than the time of Clisthenes, and 
were probably four in number, or one for each 
tribe. They presided in certain courts (e. g. the 
Prytaneum), and sat with the Archon Basileus in 
the Basileum. They were probably charged .with 
religious rather than legal functions. 


Phylon (fiAov). See TRIBUS. 

Physcon ($vcxcev). A surname of one of the 
Ptolemies, king of Egypt, from his great abdomi- 
nal rotundity (pucker, “the paunch”; from dicxn, 
“the lower belly”). See ProLEMAEUS. 

Physcus ($vcxos). (1) A town of Caria, opposite 
Rhodes, and subject to that island. (2) A river of 
Lower Assyria flowing into the Tigris. 


Physicians. See CHIRURGIA; MEDICINA; ME- 
DICUS. 
Piceni. See PICENUM. 


Picentes. See PICENUM. 


Picentia. Now Vicenza; a town in the south 
of Campania at the head of the Sinus Paestanus. 
The name of Picentini was not confined to the 
inhabitants of Picentia, but was given to the in- 
habitants of the whole coast of the Sinus Paesta- 
nus, from the promontory of Minerva to the river 
Silarus. They were a portion of the Sabine Pi- 
centes, who were transplanted by the Romans to 
this part of Campania after the conquest of Pice- 
num, B.C. 268, at which time they founded the 
town of Picentia. 


Picentini. See PICENTIA. 


Picenum. A country in central Italy, was a 
narrow strip of land along the coast of the Adriatic, 
and was bounded on the north by Umbria, on the 
west by Umbria and the territory of the Sabines, 
and on the south by the territory of the Marsi and 
Vestini. It is said to have derived its name from 
the bird picus, which directed the Sabine immi- 
grants into the land (Pliny, H. N. iii. 110). They 
were conquered by the Romans in B.c. 268, when a 
portion of them was transplanted to the coast of 
the Sinus Paestanus, where they founded the town 
of Picentia (Flor. i. 19; Eutrop. ii. 16). (See PICEN- 
TIA.) Picenum formed the fifth region in the di- 
vision of Italy by Augustus. See ITALIA. 

Picti. The Picts; a people inhabiting the 
northern part of Britain, who appear to have been 
either a tribe of the Caledonians, or the same 
people as the Caledonians, though under another 
name. They are said to have been called Picti 
(“painted men”) by the Romans, from their prac- 
tice of painting their bodies; but scholars now re- 
gard the word as the same with the other native 
terms Pictones, Pictavi, found in Gaul (cf. the 
French Poitou, Poictiers), and as therefore Keltic. 
The name, however, though not Latin, apparently 
coincides with the Latin in meaning, being cognate 
with cicht, “an engraver.” Picts are first men- 
tioned in a.D. 296 by Eumenius; and after this 
time their name frequently occurs in the Roman 
writers, and often in connection with that of the 
Scoti. See Skene, Celtic Scotland, vol. i. (Edin- 
burgh, 1886); Rhys, Celtic Britain (London, 1884) ; 
and the article CALEDONIA. 

Picténes. A people of Aquitanic Gaul, a short 
distance below the Ligeris (Loire). Their terri- 
tory corresponds to the modern Poitou. Ptolemy 


assigns them two capitals, Augustoritum and Li- | 
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monum, but the former in strictness belonged to 
the Lemovices. The city of Limonum, the true 
capital, answers to the modern Poitiers. Strabo 
gives the name of this people with the short penult, 
Ptolemy with the long one. The short quantity 
is followed by Lucan (i. 436). Ammianus Marcel- 
linus uses the form PicrAvi (xv.11). See Prev. 


Pictor. See Fastus, p. 656. 


Pictor. A painter. See PrcTurRa. 


Pictira (ypapn, (eypapia). Painting. Among 
the Greeks painting developed into an indepen, 
dent art much later than sculpture, though it was 
used very early for decorative purposes. This is 
proved by the evidence of painted vases belonging 
to the ages of the most primitive civilization, and, 
by the mural paintings discovered by Schliemann 
at Tiryns. Many students of the subject regard it 
as suggested and developed by polychrome: em, 
broidery or textile work. Homer makes no men- 
tion of painting, but speaks of pictures woven on 
garments, as on the robe of Helen and the veil of. 
Heré; while two of the earliest known artists of 
Greece (Acesas and Helicon) were weavers by trade, 
It is certain that the inflnence.of Oriental tapes+ 
tries is largely felt in Greek painting. Klein and 
Milchhéfer think that both painting and sculpture 
were preceded by coloured relief.; ie, 

The scanty notices in ancient authors respect; 
ing the first discoveries in this :art connect . it 
with historical persons, and not, with mythical 
names, as in the case of sculpture. Thus it is said 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 16) that either. Philocles, the 
Egyptian, or Cleanthes of Corinth; was: the first to 
draw outline sketches; that Telephanes of Sieyon 
developed them further; that Ecphantus of Cor- 
inth introduced painting in-single, tints (mono, 
chrome); and that Eumarns.of Athens (in the 
second half of the sixth century), distinguished 
man and woman by giving the one;a darker, the 
other a lighter colour. Cimon of Gleonae is men; 
tioned as the originator of artistic. drawing in pro- 
file (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 56, cf. 90). . It is further 
said of him that he gave variety to the face by 
making it look backwards. or upwards or down; 
wards, and freedom to the limbs. by duly render; 
ing the joints; also that he was the first to repre, 
sent the veins of the human body, and to make 
the folds of the drapery fall more naturally (ib. 56), 

Painting did not, however, make any decided 
advance until the middle of the. fifth century B.c., 
though Pausanias states that in the sixth century, 
the Samiote Calliphon painted the Homeric battle 
of the ships. This advance was chiefly due to Poly- 
gnotus of Thasos, who painted at Athens, and with 
whom as a real art painting may be said to begin- 
Among other claims to distinction it is attributed 
to him that he gave greater variety of expression 
to the face, which hitherto had been rigidly severe. 
His works, most of them large compositions rich 
in figures, give evidence of a lofty and poetic con- 
ception ; they appear to have been, in great part, 
mural paintings for decorating the interior of 
public buildings (Pausan. x. 25-31; i. 15, 22, § 6). 
The colours were first applied in uniform tints, 
so as to fill in the outlines, and fresh lines and 
touches were then added to indicate where ‘the 
limbs and muscles began, and the folds of the 
garments. The drawing and the combination of 
colours were the chief considerations; light and 
shade were wanting, and no attention was‘paid 
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to perspective. It is doubtful whether at this 
early time, besides mural paintings executed al 
fresco on carefully smoothed stucco-priming with 
plain water-colours, there were any pictures on 
panels, such as afterwards became common ; but 
we may fairly assume it. These were painted on 
wooden panels in tempera—i. e. with colours mixed 
with various kinds of distemper, such as gum or 
size, to make them more adhesive. The art was 
still limited by its traditions, and each figure had 
its name carefully painted over it. A good deal 
of symbolism was tolerated —i. e. a single tree 
or a house or a piece of water was introduced to 
suggest a whole scene, which the spectator’s im- 
agination was supposed to supply. The range of 
colours was also still scanty, for Cicero tells us 
that Polygnotus used only four tints. 

In the same century the encaustic method of 
painting was discovered, though not elaborated 
till the following century. The process, as de- 
scribed in Roman times by Vitruvius (vii. 9), was 
as follows: “The medium used was melted white 
wax (cera punica), mixed with oil to make it more 
fluid. The pot containing the wax was kept over a 
brazier while the painter was at work, in order to 
keep the melted wax from solidifying. The stucco 
itself was prepared by a coating of hot wax ap- 
plied with a brush or cestrwm, and it was polished by 
being rubbed with a wax candle, and finally with 
a clean linen cloth. After the picture was paint- 
ed the wax colours were fixed, partly melted into 
the stucco, and blended with the wax of the 
ground by the help of a charcoal brazier, which 
was held close to the surface of the painting, and 
gradually moved over its whole extent.” The 
encaustic method had several advantages over 
painting in tempera: it lasted longer and was 
more proof against damp, while the colouring 
was much brighter; on the other hand, it was 
much more laborious and slow, which explains 
the fact that the majority of encaustic paintings 
were of small size. 

While the pictures of Polygnotus certainly did 
not deceive by too much truth to nature, it was 
his younger contemporary, the Samian Agathar- 
chus, who practised scene-painting (oxnvoypadia) 
at Athens, and thus gave an impulse to the at- 
tempt at illusory effect and the use of perspec- 
tive. He painted the scenery for a play of Aes- 
chylus (Vitruv. vii. praef. 10), and decorated the 
interior of the house of Alcibiades (Andoc. Alcib. 
17). The Athenian Apollodorus (about B.c. 420) 
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Still-life. (Pom 
was the actual founder of an entirely new artistic 
style, which strove to effect illusion by means of 
the resources of painting. He was the first to 
give his pictures the appearance of reality, the 
first to bring painting into just repute (Pliny, 
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H. N. xxxv. 60). He also led the way in the 
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proper management of the fusion of colours and 
their due gradation in different degrees of light 
and shade. It was to this that he owed his title 
of “shadow-painter ” (cx.aypagos). 

The Artic ScHoor flourished till about the end 
of the fifth century, when this art was for some 
time neglected at Athens, but made another im- 
portant advance in the towns of Asia Minor, espe- 
cially at Ephesus. The principal merits of this, 
the Ionic School, consist in richer and more deli- 
cate colouring, a more perfect system of pictorial 
representation, rendering on a flat surface the re- 
lief and variety of nature, and the consequent at- 
tainment of the greatest possible illusion. Its 
principal representatives were Zeuxis of Hera- 
clea and Parrhasius of Ephesus; Timanthes also 
produced remarkable works, though not an adher- 
ent of the same school. It was opposed by the 
SIcyoNIAN ScuHoor, founded by Eupompus of 
Sicyon, and developed by Pamphilus of Amphip- 
olis, which aimed at greater precision of techni- 
cal training, very careful and characteristic draw- 
ing, and a sober and effective colouring (Pliny, 1. c. 
75, 76). Pausias, a member of this school, in- 
vented the art of foreshortening and of painting 
on vaulted ceilings, besides perfecting the encaus- 
tic art, which was much more favourable for pur- 
poses of illusion and picturesque effectiveness than 
painting in tempera (ib. 123-127). Greek painting 
reached its summit in the works of Apelles (q. v.) 
of Cos, in the second half of the fourth century; 
he knew how to combine the merits of the Ionian 
and the Sicyonian Schools, the perfect grace of the 
former with the severe accnracy of the latter. 

After him the most famous artist was Protog- 
enes of Caunus. The following contemporaries, 
some older and some younger than himself, deserve 
also to be mentioned: Nicomachus and Aristides 
of Thebes, Euphranor of Corinth, Nicias of Ath- 
ens, the Egyptian Antiphilus, Theon of Samos, 
and Aétion. After the age of Alexander the art 
of painting was characterized by a striving after 
naturalism, combined with a predilection for the 
representation of common, every-day scenes, and 
of still-life. Pictures of a small size came into fa- 
vour, their models being objects taken from com- 
mon life, such as barber-shops, cobblers’ stalls, 
eatables, etc., such as one finds in the genre pict- 
ures and still-life paintings of the Netherlands. 
Lewd paintings also became popular, this branch 
of art being known as Pornographia, or Rhyparo- 
graphia. At last, as art degenerated, even the 
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peian Painting.) 


floors were adorned with painting, and objects, such 
as melon-rinds, bits of food, ete., were delineated 
so as to produce the effect of a room in disorder. 
Such a curious bit of realism was the “Unswept 
Floor” (dadpwros oikos) at Pergamum, by Sosus. 
Callicles and Calates were famous painters of ob- 
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scene pictures, while Piraeicus was noted for his 
scenes from still-life. Among painters of the loftier 
style the last noteworthy artist was Timomachus 
of Byzantium. 

Among the Romans a few solitary names of ear- 
ly painters are mentioned — for instance, Fabius 
Pictor and the poet Pacuvius (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
19); but nothing is known as to the value of their 
paintings, which served to decorate buildings. The 
way in which landscapes were represented by a cer- 
tain 8. Tadius (or Ludius (?), ib. 116; the best MS. 
has studio) in the reign of Augustus is mentioned 
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the dry surface. The principal subjects represent- 
ed are figures from the world of myth, such as 
Maenads, Centaurs male and female, Satyrs, ete. ; 
scenes from mythology and heroic legends, frequent- 
ly copies of famous Greek originals, one of the best 
examples of which is Achilles delivering Briseis to 
the heralds (see p. 222); landscapes; still-life; ani- 
mals, and also scenes from real life. From a tech- 
nical point of view these works do not go beyond 
the limits of light decorative painting, and are es- 
pecially wanting in correct perspective; but they 
show fine harmony, varied gradation, and delicate 
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Landscape Painting from Pompeii. 


as a novelty. These landscapes were mainly for 
purposes of decoration (Vitruv. vii. 5). Indeed, 
the love of display peculiar to the Romans, which 
had led them gradually to accumulate the princi- 
pal works of the old Greek masters at Rome as 
ornaments for their public and private edifices, 
brought about an extraordinary development of 
decorative art, attested by the numerous mural 
paintings that have been found in Italy, chiefly 
at Pompeii and Herenlaneum. 

These paintings were mostly executed al fresco 
on damp stucco, seldom with colours in tempera on 


(Reber. ) 


jblending of colour, and frequently a surprising 


depth and sincerity of expression, qualities which 
must have characterized the lost masterpieces of 
the ancient artists to a much more remarkable de- 
gree, and cannot but give us a very high idea of 
them. One of the finest mural paintings is that 
known as the “ Aldobrandini Marriage,” discov- 
ered in 1606 near the Arch of Gallienus, now in 
the Library of the Vatican at Rome, and named 
after its first owner, Cardinal Aldobrandini. It 
is copied from an excellent Greek original, and 
represents, in the style of a relief, the preparations 
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The Aldobrandini Marriage. (Vatican.) 


for a marriage. ‘It is composed,” says Woermanu | and ap oblong palette of basalt (g). There were 
(History of Painting, i. 115), “not pictorially, but | also two small cylinders of amber and two brush- 
yet with taste. It exhibits several individual | handles of bone. One of the glass vessels con- 
motives of much beauty ; its colouring is soft and | tained bits of resin; another, wax; a third, 
harmonious; and it is instinct with that placid | a mixture of both; a fourth, a mixture of lamp- 
and serious charm which belongs only to the an-| black and wax, with traces of sebacic acid, pos- 
tique. In technical execution, however, the work | sibly due to the presence of oil. 
is insignificant, and in no way rises above the or- | 
dinary handling of the Roman house-decorator in 
similar subjects.” The Vatican Library also pos- 
sesses an important series of landscapes from the 
Odyssey, found during the excavations on the Es- | 
quiline in 1848-1850. Landscapes of this kind are | 
mentioned by Vitruvius (vii. 5), among the sub- | 
jects with which corridors used to be decorated | 
in the early times. They represent the adventure | 
with the Laestrygones, the story of Circé, and the | 
visit of Ollysseus to the realm of Hades, thus il- 
lustrating a continuous portion of the poem (Od. 
x. 80, xi. 600).; The predominant colours are a yel- 
lowish brown and a greenish blue, and the pictures kt Rares CO Sa ee eae A Beet 
are divided from one another by pilasters of a) RB. Fillon, Descranion os la Villa et au Yoadieens ane ptesid 
brilliant red. They furnish interesting examples Artiste Gaillo-romaine, Fontenay, 1849.) 
hy ne eee ee eee last oS of the K é 

epublic or the first of the Empire, and, in point ur principal information about ancient pig- 
of importance, stand alone among all the remains ments (papyaka, medicamenta, pigmenta) comes Ae 
of ancient painting. On mosaic- painting and Theophrastus (De Lapidibus), Dioscorides (bk. v.), 
vase-painting, see Mustvum Opus; VAS. Vitruvius (vii.), and the elder Pliny (H. N. xxxiii. 

The ancients painted on stucco, wood (a thin and xxxy.). It is obseryed by Cicero in the Bru- 
slab called mivag, and in Latin tabula) which tus, 70, that only four colours were used by Polyg- 
was primed with whitening (AeAevk@pévos), stone, notus, Zeuxis, Timanthes, and their contempo- 
and marble.’ Canvas (lintewm) was used but raries, as contrasted with their successors, Aétion 
rarely (Pliny, H. N. xxxy. 51).. When used Nicomachus, Protogenes, and Apelles. Pliny (H. 
if was stretched on wood or pasted in several | NV. xxxv. 50), who identified the colours as white 
layers. (melinum), yellow (sil Atticwm), red (Sinopis Pon- 

The processes of painting are represented in tica), and black (atramentum), even places Aétion, 
several works of ancient art—e. g. in three mural , Nicomachus, Apelles, and Melanthius under the 
paintings from Pompeii. Even some of the imple- same limitation. But it is hardly probable that 
ments and materials used by artists have been such important colours as blue and green were 
discovered. Thus, in 1849, at St. Médard-des-Prés | dispensed with, even in the primitive art of 
in La Vendée, a esave was opened containing a | Polygnotus, much less in the more advanced art 
female skeleton surrounded by eighty small ves- of Zeuxis and his contemporaries, and least of all 
sels of glass, in most of which remains of ancient in that of Apelles and Protogenes. The earliest 
pigments ae des eabeia. Besides these there | artists, however, may well have used comparative- 
was a small cup of brown glass (a); a knife of | ly few colours, and those of the simplest kind, the 
cedar-wood with its blade reduced to rust (b); a colores austeri of Pliny (H. N. Ps as contrasted 
small bronze box (¢) with a movable lid and four with the colores floridi, such as vermilion, “Arme- 
partitions, holding materials for pigments ; a mor- | nian blue,” “dragon’s blood,” malachite green, in- 
tar of alabaster, and a smaller one of bronze (d); digo, and purple. These were characteristic of 
one or two elegant bronze spoons (e), either for later developments of art, and were so costly that 
removing colours from the palette or for adding | they were not paid for by the artists, but by those 
some liquid to.mix them ; a small shovel, made of | who gave them their commissions (ib. 44; Vitruv 
rock crystal, containing gold embedded in gum (f); vii. 5, 8). : ‘ 
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The pigments known to the ancients were as 
follows: 

White.—The pigment used in Greece was a 
“pipe-clay” called melinum, found in veins in the 
island of Melos. It was not available for fresco- 
painting (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 49), A white earth of 
Eretria was employed by Nicomachus and Parrhasi- 
us (ib. 38). A commoner pigment was the creta Seli- 
nusia of Selinus in Sicily, used for mural paintings 
(ib. 49, 194), and the creta anularia, made by mixing 
chalk with the glass composition worn in the rings 
of the poor (ib. 48). For fresco-painting they used 
paretonium, a hydrated silicate of magnesia, so 
ealled from a cliff on the African coast near Egypt 
(ib. 30), which in Rome was adulterated with creta 
Cimolia (ib. 36). For other purposes they em- 
ployed white-lead (Wipuécor, cerussa), an artificial 
product, the finest sorts of which came from 
Rhodes, Corinth, and Sparta. It is carbonate of 
lead, and is still used under various names (e. g. 
eeruse). It is sold in its crude form as “ Chemnitz 
or Vienna white,” and mixed with sulphate of ba- 
rium in “ Dutch, Hamburg, and Venetian white.” 
See CERUSSA. 

Yellow.—The pigments in use were yellow ochre 
andorpiment. The best kind of yellow ochre (éypa}; 
Lat. sil) was found in the mines of Laurium. It 
was also found in Scyros, Achaia, Gaul, Cappado- 
cia, Cyprus, and Lydia. The Attic variety was 
first used by Polygnotus and Micon; it was after- 
wards preferred for the high lights, while the 


kinds from Scyros and Lydia were reserved for the | 


shadows (id. xxxili. 158-160, xxxvii. 179). It is a 
diluted brown ochre or hydrated peroxide of iron, 
being composed of oxygen, water, and iron, mixed 
with more or less clay. Orpiment, or trisulphide 
of arsenic (dapoevixdy : auripigmentum ), was of two 
kinds: (1) of a golden yellow, from Mysia on the 
coast of the Hellespont; and (2) a duller kind, 
from Pontus and Cappadocia (Dioscorides, v. 120). 
Tt could not be used for frescoes (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
49). Yellow ochre and orpiment (under the name of 
“king’s or Chinese yellow”) are still in use. - 
Red.—One of the oldest pigments was ruddle 
(uiAros ; rubrica). This is a red earth coloured by 
sesquioxide of iron. In the Homeric age it was 
used to ornament the bows of ships. In later 
times the clay from which Greek vases were made 
owed its brilliant hue to the ruddle of Cape Colias 
on the Attic coast (Suid. s. v. KaArddos Képapyos, and 
Pliny, H. N.xxxy. 152). The best kind came from 
Cappadocia, by way of Sinopé (hence called Sinopis 
Pontica, ib. 31, 36, xxxiii. 117), or through Ephesus 
(Strabo, p. 540). It was also found in North Africa 
(cicerculum, Pliny, H. N.xxxv.32),especially in Egypt 
and at Carthage; also in Spain and the Balearic 
Islands, and Lemuos and Ceos. There was a treaty 
forbidding the export of ruddle from Ceos except 
only to Athens (Hicks, Gr. Historical Inscriptions, 
p. 186). It could be artificially produced by cal- 
cining yellow ochre, a discovery due to Cydias, a 
contemporary of Euphranor (Theophr. 1. ¢. 53). 
Another mineral supplying a red, sometimes a 
yellow, pigment, was sandarach (cavdapayn, san- 
daraca), found in Paphlagonia, probably disul- 
phide of arsenic. As this mineral is poisonous, 
the mortality in the mines was very high. An ar- 
tificial substitute, called cerussa usta, or usta alone, 
was therefore generally preferred. This was ob- 
tained by burning white lead, a discovery attrib- 
uted to the painter Nicias (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 38). 
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The result is ‘red lead ”—i. e, red oxide of lead. 
There was besides a colour compounded of equal 
parts of ruddle and sandarach, called sandyx (ib. 
40), which is also the designation of a natural pig- 
ment of which little is known (Verg. Hel. iv. 45). 
Of greater importance than these is cinnabar 
(Gr. originally xwvdBapy, afterwards dupsov: mini- 
um), found in Spain, especially at Sisapo (Pliny, 
HA, N. xxxiii. 121), An artificial kind was made at 
Ephesus from the red sand of the agri Cilbiani. 
This discovery is assigned to Callias (ib. 113), 
The name cinnabari was often erroneously given 
to a red resin, now called dragon’s-blood, and pro- 
duced from the calamus draco, a kind of palm 
growing in the Sunda Islands and elsewhere. 
The ancients probably imported it from the island 
of Socotra, as it is a product of the Somali coast 
on the adjacent mainland of Africa.—A purple 
pigment (dorpevov; ostrum, purpurissum) was pre- 
pared by mixing creta argentaria with the purple 
secretion of the murex (see PURPURA); the best 
kind was made at Puteoli (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 45). 


Painter at Work. 


(Pompeian Caricature.) 


Blue.—The pigment used from the earliest times 
was called in Greek kvavos, in Latin caerulewm, a 
blue silicate of copper, generally mixed with car- 
_bonate of lime (chalk). It is not to be confounded 
with the modern caerulewm, which is stannate of 
cobalt. Kvavos was found in small quantities in 
copper mines, and artificial kinds were made in 
Scythia, Cyprus, and Egypt (Theophr. 1. ¢. 51, 55). 
Vitruvius mentions only the artificial caerwlewm 
of Alexandria and Puteoli. The method of manu- 
facturing it was brought from Egypt by Vestorius. 
| It was prepared by heating strongly together sand, 
flos nitri (carbonate of soda), and filings of copper. 
(This “Egyptian azure ” was reproduced by Sir 
Humphry Davy, by taking fifteen parts by weight 
of carbonate of soda, twenty of powdered opaque 
flints, and three of copper filings, and heating 
them strongly for two hours. The product, when 
pulverized, supplied a fine deep sky blue. The 
|“ Alexandrian frit” is in part a species of artificial 
lapis lazuli, the colouring matter of which is nat- 
urally inherent in a hard siliceous stone. It was 
not available for fresco-painting, but could be used 
‘for painting in tempera (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 162). 
|The name kvavos was given toa blue mineral, which 
‘is to be identified as lapis lazuli, a silicate of sodi- 
/um, calcium, and aluminium, with a sulphur com- 
pound of sodium. This was pounded into a pig- 
ment, now known as ultramarine. Kvavos was 
also the name of the blue carbonate of copper from 
‘the copper mines of Cyprus, where lapis lazuli is 
not to be found. Artificial blue pigments were 
produced by colouring pulverized glass with car- 
bonate of copper. “Armenian blue” (Appénor) is 
described by Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 47) as made from a 
mineral like chrysocolla (malachite?) in colour, the 
best kinds being almost as good as caerulewm. It 
is probably a kind of ultramarine.—Indigo (indi- 
cum) was also used. The way in which it is men- 
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= smoke of burned resin 
AES : (our lJamp-black), or 
burned pine-twigs (Vi- 
truv. vii. 10, 1). Pliny 
(H, N.xxxv.41) also men- 
tions a natural black 
pigment which is diffi- 
cult to identify; it may 
be peat, or else oxide of 
iron, or oxide of man- 
ganese. The best black 
pigment was called atra- 
mentum Indicum (pédav 
"Tyéixdv), doubtless the 
same as ‘Chinese black,” 
which originally found 
its way to the West 
through India, and thus 
obtained its alternative 
name of “Indian ink.” 
But it cannot be used for 
frescoes, and no traces of 
it have been found in the 
mural paintings of antiq- 
uity. The black in these 
paintings is always car- 
bonaceous. 

Some of the remains 
of ancient colours and 
paintings at Pompeii, 
and in the Baths of Ti- 
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TET Acc . pipet afletsp  .9e 
Specimen of Pompeian Mural-painting. (Reber.) by Sir Humphry Davy 


(Phil. Trans. Royal Socie- 
tioned in. Vitruvius (vii. 9, 6, and 10, 4) implies | ty, 1815, pp. 97-124: Some Experiments and Observa- 
that it had been recently introduced. It could | tions on the Colowrs used in Painting by the Ancients). 
not be used for frescoes, Modern experiment has | In an earthen vase from the Baths of Titus con- 
proved that the colouring basis of the blue found | taining a variety of colours, the reds proved to be 
in ancient mural paintings is oxide of copper. red oxide of lead, with two iron ochres of different 
Cobalt has also been discovered in ancient speci- | tints, a dull red and a purplish red “ nearly of the 
mens of transparent blue glass. same tint as prussiate of copper;” all three were 

Green.—Several pigments were in use: (1) chry-| mixed with chalk or carbonate of lime (p. 101). 
socolla (or malachite (? ), hydrated dicarbonate of The yellows were pure ochres mixed with carbon- 
copper), pounded and sifted, and mixed with alum ate of lime, and ochre mixed with red oxide of 
and woad (lutum, Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 87). Mala- lead and carbonate of lime (p. 104). The blues 
chite green, sometimes called mountain, or Hun- were a kind of smalt, with earbonate of lime 
gary, green, is also a modern pigment. (2) Creta (p. 106). Of greens there were three varieties; 
viridis, the best kind of which came from Smyrna. ‘one, which approached to olive, was the common 
(Vitruv. vii.7,4). Itis a species of ochre containing green earth of Verona; another, which was pale 
silica, oxide of iron, magnesia, potash, and water; grass-green, had the character of carbonate of 
and is still used under the names of terra verte, | copper mixed with chalk; and a third, which was 
verdetta, green earth, Verona green, green bice, sea-green, was a green combination of copper 
or holly green. (3) Verdigris (ids; aerugo, aeruca, mixed with blue copper frit” (p. 110). A pale, 
Vitruv. vii. 12, 1). This is an acetate of copper | rose-coloured substanee, found in the Baths of 
(sometimes crystallized), i. e. a compound of acetic | Titus, which in its interior “had a lustre ap- 
acid and oxide of copper. Malachite green and) proaching to that of carmine,” was found to be 
Verona green have both been traced in ancient | either of vegetable or animal origin ; if the latter, 
paintings. Verdigris has not been found; hence it was most probably a specimen of Tyrian purple 
it has been conjectured that what was originally a (pp. 113-115). In the “ Aldobrandini Marriage ” 
diacetate of copper has in the course of centuries the reds and yellows were all ochres; the greens, 
changed into carbonate of copper (1. ¢. p. 112). It preparations of copper; the blues, “Alexandrian 
is described as “the least durable of copper greens ; | frit;” the purple, a mixture of red ochre and ear- 
light fades it in water; damp and foul air first) bonate of copper; the browns, mixtures of ochres 
bleach it, and then turn it black.” and black; the whites were all carbonates of lime. 

Black.—The pigment (uédav: atramentum) was BIBLIOGRAPHY.—For further details regarding 
almost always produced by combustion. Polyg-| the history of painting, see Reber, Hist. of Ancient 
notus and Micon produced it by drying and burn- | Art, Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1888); Liibke, Hist. of Art, 

| 


ing the lees of wine (rpvywov). Apelles was the | vol. i. Eng. trans. (N. Y. 1877); C. O. Miiller, 4n- 

discoverer of “ivory black” (elephantinum, Pliny, | cient Art and its Remains, Eng. trans. (London, 
Sy Sree ee “ ‘ s : = RS 

H. N. xxxy. 42). A common material was the | 1852); F rank, Geschichte der Kunst (Leipzig, 1863); 
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Liibke and Liitzow, Denkméiler der Kunst (5th ed. 
Stuttgart, 1884); Woltmann and Woermann, Hist. 
of Painting, Eng. trans. ed. by S. Colvin (New York, 
1880); Overbeck, Pompeii (4th ed. 1884); Dyer, 
Pompeii (2d ed. 1875); Jones, 4 Grammar of Orna- 
ment (London, 1856); Parton, Caricature and Other 
Comic Art (N. Y. 1877); Wright, A History of Car- 
icature (London, 1875); Woermann, Die Landschaft 
in der Kunst der antiken Volker (Leipzig, 1876); 
Helbig and Donner, Wandgemiilde der vom Vesuv 
verschiitteten Stddte (1868); Urlichs, Die Malerei in 
Rom vor Cdsars Dictatur (Wiirzburg, 1876); Man, 
Geschichte der decorativen Wandmalerei in Pompeii 
(1882) ; and the full list of works cited in Prof. E. 
Hiibner’s Bibliographie der klassischen Alterthwms- 
wissenschaft (Berlin, 1889); Bertrand, Etude sur la 
Peinture et la Critique d’ Art dans U Antiquité (Paris, 
1893).—On the technique, ete., see Bliimner, Zech- 
nologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste 
bet Griechen und Rémern (1874-1887); Baumeister, 
Denkmdadler des klassischen Alterthums, s. v. ‘‘ Male- 
rei,” ‘‘Polychromie ;” Richter, Ueber Technisches 
in d. Malerei der Alten (Munich, 1885); Petrie, Ha- 
wara, Biahmu, and Arsinoé (1889); Cros and Henry, 
LD’ Encaustique (1884); Linton, Ancient and Modern 
Colours (Loudon, 1852); and Church, The Chem- 
istry of Paints and Painting (1890). See also Pom- 
PEII. 


Picumnus. 
eredited with the invention of the use of manure. 
He was said to be the husband of Pomona. His 
brother Pilumnus was honoured by bakers as the 
inventor of the pestle (pilum) for crushing corn; 
and the two together were protecting deities to 
women in child-bed and to new-born infants. 
Hence, in the country, festal couches were set for 
them in the atriwm when children were safely 
brought to birth. According to another ancient 
view, there were three divinities protecting 
mother and child, who prevented the mischievous 
intrusion of Silvanus into the house. These pow- 
ers (representing the triumph of civilization over 
the wild forest life) were impersonated by three 
men, who went round the honse in the night, and 
knocked on the threshold of the front and back 
doors, first with a hatchet and then with a pestle, 
and lastly swept them with a broom (Serv. ad Verg. 
Aen. ix.9; Isid. Orig. iv. 11). 

The names of these deities were Intercidona, 
god of the hewing of timbers, Pilumuus, of the 
crushing of corn into meal by the pestle, and De- 
verra, of the sweeping together of grain (Varro, 
quoted by St. Augustine, De Civitate Dei, vi. 9). 
Picumnus, as appears in the name, is identical 
with Picus (q. v-). 


Picus. An Italian god of agriculture, and es- 
pecially of manure, hence called son of Stercutus 
(“the dunger”—i. e. Saturn). He also appears as 
a forest-god with prophetic powers, and as father 
of Faunus (Verg. Aen. viii. 48). In Latin legend 
he plays a prominent part as a warlike hero, the 
earliest king of Latium, of great wealth, who was 
finally changed into a woodpecker ( picus ) (ib. 187- 
190). According to Ovid (Met. xiv. 320-396), this 
was because he spurned the love of Circé and was 
faithful to the beautiful nymph Canens. Prob- 
ably Picus was originally the woodpecker, the 
symbol of Mars as giver of fertility and warlike 
prowess, and from this symbol there was devel- 
oped a separate deity. 

40* 
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Pieria (Iliepia). (1) A narrow strip of country 
on the southeastern coast of Macedonia, extend- 
ing from the mouth of the Peneus in Thessaly to 
the Haliacmon, and bounded on the west by Mount 
Olympus and its offshoots. A portion of these 
mountains was called by the ancient writers Prit- 
kus, or the Pierian Mountain. The inhabitants 
of this country, the Pieres, were a Thracian peo- 
ple, and are celebrated in the early history of 
Greek poetry and music, since their country was 
one of the earliest seats of the worship of the 
Muses, hence called Preripes, and Orpheus is 
said to have been buried there. After the estab- 
lishment of the Macedonian kingdom in Emathia 
in the seventh century B.C. Pieria was conquered 
by the Macedonians, and the inhabitants were 
driven out of the country. (2) A district in Mace- 
donia east of the Strymon near Mount Pangaeum, 
where the Pierians settled, who had been driven 
out of their original abodes by the Macedonians, 
as already related. They possessed in this dis- 
trict the fortified towns of Phagres and Pergamus. 
(3) A district on the northern coast of Syria, so 
called from the mountain Pieria, a branch of the 
Amanus, a name given it by the Macedonians. 

Pierides (Ilvepides). (1) See Musak; Prerta. © 
(2) The nine daughters of Pierus, king of Emathia, 
to whom he gave the name of the nine Muses. 
They entered into a contest with the Muses, and, 
being defeated, were changed into birds (Ovid, 
Met. v. 300-678 ; Pausan. ix. 29, 2). 

Piérus (II/epos). (1) See Prrrta. (2) See PIERIDES. 

Piétas. The Roman goddess typifying loyalty 
and devotion, especially to parents. She is de- 
picted on coins as a matron offering incense; and 
her symbol is the stork (Pliny, H. N. vii. 121). 

Piétas Iulia. See Pona. 

Pignus. In Roman law, a pledge seized by a 
creditor, or given to him, to secure the perform- 
ance of an obligation. 

I. If given, a contractual relation exists be- 
tween the pledgor and pledgee (pignori dans, ac- 
cipiens). The pledgee is bound to restore the 
pledge when the debt is paid; the pledgor is 
bound to reimburse the pledgee for necessary out- 
lays. The pledgee had originally no right except 
to hold the pledge until the debt was paid. Even 


| when the debtor was in default, the creditor could 


not sell the pledge ( pignus distrahere) unless this 
had been specially agreed. At a later period 
such an agreement was presumed, and in the 
final development of the Roman law an agree- 
ment that the pledge should not be sold had no 
effect except that the creditor, before selling, was 
obliged to give the debtor three warnings (denun- 
tiationes) instead of one. In case the sum realized 
by the creditor exceeded the amount due him, he 
was bound to restore the surplus (superfluwm, hy- 
perocha) to the pledgor. The pledgee had no 
right to use the property pledged unless this was 
specially agreed. If the property yielded fructus 
(as was the case, for example, with land), and if, 
as was not uncommon, it was agreed that the 
creditor should appropriate the yield in lieu of 
interest on the debt, the contract was termed an- 
tichresis. 

Originally, the pledgee had no right against 
third persons. His possession was indeed pro- 
tected: but if he lost possession, he could not re- 
cover as against an honest conveyee or pledgee in 
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possession. The only method of giving him such 
a right of recovery was to break loose from the 
conception of pignus and make him owner, with 
an understanding that when the debt was paid he 
should reconvey the property to the debtor. This 
form of pledge (which did not require delivery of 
possession) was termed fiducia (q. V. ). Towards 
the close of the republican period, however, the 
law of pignus was so developed as to admit lien 
without conveyance of ownership or delivery of 
possession, and to give the pledgee a right of re- 
covery as against third persons. The first step 
was to recognize that a landlord (locator fundi) 
might obtain, by contract, a lien (pignus) on all 
the chattels which his tenant (colonus) brought 
upon the farm (invecta et illata). When the ten- 
ant was in arrears with his rent, summary pro- 
ceedings were devised to put the landlord in pos- 
session (interdictum Salvianum). The next step 
was to enable the landlord to follow up any 
such chattels as were removed from the farm. 
This was done by the actio Serviana. <A form of 
pignus was thus developed which operated in rem, 
and therefore created a ius in re. The third and 
last step was to extend the new principle to all 
contractual pledges, with or without possession. 
This was done by the actio quasi Serviana. A 
similar form of lien had been developed in 
Greece; and at the time of Cicero the term hy- 
potheca was being naturalized among the Romans, 
and in the early Empire the jurists spoke of the 
actio quasi Serviana sew hypothecaria. The terms 
pignus and hypotheca were thenceforth used inter- 
changeably, although the more careful writers re- 
stricted pignus to the pledge in possession (which 
was most frequent in the case of movables) and 
hypotheca to the pledge without possession. 

In the earlier civil law it is probable that only 
corporeal things could be given pignori. In the 
later development of the law it was possible to 
create a lien on almost any property right, even 
on a right of action or debt (pignus nominis). The 
right of the pledgee might itself be pledged ( pig- 
nus pignoris). It was tinally recognized that all 
the assets of an estate might be hypothecated. 

Successive hypothecations of the same property 
were possible. As between the different pledgees, 
the general rule was prior potior. 

II. Pledges might be seized without the con- 
sent of the owners. For the pignoris capio of cer- 
tain favoured creditors in early Roman law, see 
Actio in the Appendix. For the power of the 
magistrates to enforce obedience to their com- 
mands by pignoris capio, see MaaistRatus. Out 
of the latter power was gradually developed the 
seizure of property to satisfy judgment (pignus in 
causa iudicati captum). 

Pigres (II/ypys). A Greek poet of Halicarnas- 
sus, regarded by Baumeister and others as author 
of the Batrachomyomachia (q. v.). He is said to 
have been either the brother or son of Queen Ar- 
temisia (q. v.) of Caria. Besides the work men- 
tioned, a poem called Margites is aseribed to him 
by Suidas (s. v.) and by Plutarch. He also inserted 
a pentameter line after each hexameter in the Iliad 
“a very curious literary freak. The following 
will serve as an illustration (JU. i. Le 

Mn aewde Ged MyrAniddew *AXLAATOS, 
; Movoa yap ot raons melpar execs coping * 
He is also said to have been the first poet to intro- 
duce the iambic trimeter. See HomeERus. 
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Pigrum Maré. A name given by the Romans 
to the furthermost part of the North Sea, because 
its waters were supposed to be sluggish, or even 
half congealed (Tac. Germ. 45; Pliny, H. N. iv. 18). 


Pila. (1) (tyéy). A deep mortar in which sub- 
stances of any kind, as drugs, were brayed and 
pounded with a pestle (pilum). 
It is chiefly distinguished from 
a mortuarium (q. v-) in being 
larger. (2) (weooos). A pillar 
used for architectural or other 
purposes, as the support of a 
bridge (Livy, xl.51), a monument 
(Nepos, Alcib. 4), or the post in 
front of a book-shop, on which 
the publisher’s announcements 


Pila or Mortar, (Pom- 
peii.) 


were hung (Hor. Sat. i. 4,71). (3) (€vddpnots). A 
pier or breakwater (Verg. Aen. ix. 711). 
Pila. PYla Lusoria (cqaipa). (1) A ball. Ball- 


playing was a very favourite occupation among 
both Greeks and Romans, though regarded less as 
a game than as an exercise for strengthening the 
muscles and cultivating suppleness of limb. The 
earliest mention of such an exercise is found in 
two passages of the Odyssey (vi. 100; viii. 370). In 
the second passage, ball-tossing is an adjunct of 
the dance, and this choric ball-play was very pop- 


/ular at Sparta (Athen. i. 24 b), and long survived. 


In the Athenian gymnasia a special room (ogarpic- 
Thptov) was devoted to this and similar exercises 
The practice was introduced at Rome 
only in the later days of the Republic (Hor. Sat. ii. 
2,10), but when once established it took a strong 
hold on persons of all classes and of all ages—old 
men as well as boys adopting it (Seneca, De Brev. 
Vit. 13; Sueton. Aug. 83; Pliny, Epist. iii. 1, 8). 

The different kinds of balls in use were as fol- 
lows: (a) the harpastum (puxpa odaipa), a small 
hand-ball stuffed with hair; (6) the pila trigonalis 
(uéon oaipa), the one most used, also a hand-ball 
stuffed with hair, but larger than the harpastum; 
(c) the arenaria, of doubtful nature; (d) the paga- 
nica (peyadn odaipa), a large ball stuffed with 
feathers (Mart. xiv. 45); and (e) the follis (Kev) 
oatpa), & ball filled with air, like the modern foot- 
ball. There is nothing to show that in classical 
times the Greeks and Romans had any games of 
ball involving the use of a bat or racquet, though 
in one form of game the ball was struck with the 
as of the hand (lusus pilae cum palma, Med. 
Lat.). 

The fotiowing are the principal technical terms 
used in playing ball: dSdva, Badrew, aguéva, dare, 
mittere, iactare, “to throw a ball;” NauBavew, dé- 
xevba, accipere, excipere, captare, “to catch 3” dyrt- 
méeutrew, avradiévat, remittere, reddere, “to throw 
back a ball ta the sender ;” ovpavia, datatim ludere, 
“to play at catch;” amdppagéis, “ bounce - ball ;” 
pevivda, fallere, “ pretending to throw to one player 
when really throwing to another.” 

GAMES AT BALL (odaipouayia). (a) The game 
called eriokupos (also ednBixn and érixowos: Poll. 
ix. 104, Eustath. ].c.). In this game the ground 
was marked by two base lines (ypappai xarérw), 
and another line drawn parallel to them through 
the middle of the ground, presumably more than a 
stone’s-throw from them, which was called oKvpos 
or Aarvmn, because it was marked with finely 
broken stones. The ball was placed upon this line 
(whence the name ezickupos), and the players 
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started at the same moment from their respective 
base-lines. The player who could first seize the 
ball threw it as far as he could towards the enemy’s 
base-line: the object was to force the line of ene- 
mies back by constantly returning the ball farther 
and farther over their heads until they were driven 
over their own base-line. Clearly, getting the 
first throw by fast running at the start must have 
been an enormous advantage (cf. Schol. ad Plat. 
Leg.i. p. 633 C). It is not improbable, though there 
is no proof of it, that the contest of the pagani 
{whence the name paganica for the third-sized Ro- 
man ball) was a game of this kind. It seems to 
have been regarded as a game for the young 
{epnSixn), and for large numbers (€xi/kowos). 

(6) Harpastum (or, by the older name, Pheninda; 
in Athen. and Eustath. dawivda: in Clem. Alex. 
pevivda: in Htym. Mag. hevvis, pevivda, pevaxivda). 
This game cannot with certainty be reconstructed, 
but the following seems to us an outline most con- 
sistent with our authorities. (Galen, repi tis op- 
«pas oaipas: Sidon. Apoll. v.17; Mart. iv. 19; vii. 
32; xiv. 48; Athen.i. p.25; Eustath.1.c.; Poll. ix. 
105). There were clearly two sides, for Galen lays 
stress on the fact that there is emulation (giXor- 
pia), Which exercises the Wvy7, as well as move- 
ments which exercise the limbs and the eye: there 
are presumably base-lines as goals, without which 
it is hard to understand what he says about gen- 
eralship (orparnyia), and positions won and lost. 
The ground was then probably rectangular, the 
two ends being base-lines, and it was divided by a 
line in the centre (trames) into two equal camps. 
There was always one “ middle player,” a special 
feature of the game, called medicurrens (Sidon.), or 
6 pweraév (Galen: cf. vagus, Mart. vii. 32), each side 
being probably so represented in turn: how the 
“innings” of the medicurrens ended we do not 
know, but perhaps he gave up his place to one of 
the other side whenever a point was scored against 
his side. As to the identity of pheninda with 
harpastum we have the positive statement of 
Athenaeus that it was the old name of har- 
pastum, the belief of Pollux that it was, and the 
facet that in some places it still went by that name ; 


and, moreover, no writer mentions both games as | 


distinct. 

(ec) Trigon. In this favourite game of the Ro- 
mans there were no “sides,” but each played for 
himself; still it was a legitimate game, played for 
winning and losing. The following description 
may, as it seems to us, best meet the accounts 
which we have: There were three players stand- 
ing in the form of an equilateral triangle. Each 
player had one ball to start with, and played for 
his own score. He would wish both his fellow- 
players to miss their strokes, and drop the ball as 
often as possible. He might send his ball to either 
player (presumably there was some rule about 
sending it fairly within their reach), and he might 
do so either by catching the ball which came to 
him and throwing it, or by “ fiving” it, so as either 
to strike it back to the sender (repercutere) or side- 
ways to the third player (expulsare). Obviously 
the most disastrous position would be receiving 
three balls nearly at the same time — if, for in- 
stance, his own bail is smartly struck back to him, 
and almost simultaneously the two others have 
been sent to him; obviously, also, his easiest posi- 
tion was to receive only one ball at a time with a 
fair interval before the next. The winner was 
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probably the player who allowed his ball to drop 
the fewest times. A fourth person stood by to 
count the misses (nwmerare). The ball used was a 
hard one, covered with leather and stuffed with 
hair, as stated above. See Becq de Fouquiéres, 
Les Jeux des Anciens, pp. 176-211. 

(d) In very late times (i. e. in the Byzantine 
Period) a game of ball was played on horseback 
bearing a strong resemblance to our modern “ polo” 
(Cinnamus, Hist. vi. 4). It was confined chiefly to 
princes and the higher nobles, who took sides and 
struck at a leather ball with a sort of curved stick 
provided with a catgut network, the object being 
for each party to drive the ball over the opponents’ 
base-line (épas). 

The word pilicrepus, so often found in Latin, 
means in general a professional ball-player as dis- 
tinguished from an amateur, and is applied to 
teachers of scientific ball-playing and to those who 
juggled with balls. These last were also called 
pilarit. The following illustration, from the Baths 
of Titus at Rome, shows a pilicrepus (the person 
with a beard) giving a lesson in trigon to three 
young men: 


(From the Baths of Titus.) 


Lesson in Trigon. 


There is an interesting wall-inscription from 
Pompeii which has been variously interpreted. It 
is an announcement of a ball-game, and reads as 
follows, the punctuation being that preferred by 
the present writer : 


AMIANTHUS, EPAPHRA, TERTIUS LUDANT CUM HE- 
DYs1o. IUCANDUS NOLANUS PETAT. NUMERENT 
Cirus ET lacus. AMIANTHUS. 


In this game, Hedysius is the pilicrepus who 
plays against any two of the three challengers first 
named, Iucandus of Nola picks up the dropped 
balls and pitches them back to the players. Citus 
and Iacus (the latter when not playing himself) 
keep the score—i. e. note the dropped balls. Ami- 
anthus signs the notice. 

See Beeq de Fouquiéres, Les Jeux des Anciens 
(1873); Marquardt, De Sphaeromachiis Veterum 
(1876); and Grasberger, Erziehung und Unterricht, 
pp. 88 foll. (1880). 

(2) A balloting- ball; employed as a means for 
selecting what judge should try a cause, and pre- 
vent the packing of the bench against the interest 
of either party. For this purpose a certain num- 
ber of balls, with the names of different judges in- 
scribed on them, were put into a box, and thence 
drawn out by lot (Prop. iv. 11, 20; Ascon. Argument. 
Milon.). 

(3) An effigy made out of old pieces of cloth 
stuffed with hay and employed to try the temper 
of some animals, bulls and buffaloes, when baited ; 
or to infuriate them if they appeared tame and 
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impassive (Mart. De Spect.19; Ascon. ad Cie. Fragm. 
pro C. Cornel.). 

Pila Mattiaca. A ball of German pomade, em- 
ployed by the ladies of Rome and young men of 
fashion to tinge the hair a light or fair colour. 
It was composed of goats’ tallow and beechwood 
ashes made up into a ball, which received its dis- 
tinguishing epithet from the town of Mattium 
(Wiesbaden) from whence it was imported (Mart. 
xiv. 27). See Sapo} Spuma. 

Pila Vitrea. A glass globe filled with water 
for the purpose of being placed between a person 
and the object he is contemplating, in order to 
magnify the object and render it clearer to the 
view—a custom still adopted in wood-engraving. 
It would also appear from a passage of Seneca (Q. 
N.i. 6) that this contrivance was sometimes em- 
ployed by the ancients to assist an imperfect or 
failing sight, in the place of our spectacles. It 
must, however, be remembered that the ancients, 
who employed a numerous class of well-educated 
slaves in the character of readers, secretaries, and 
amanuenses, did not stand so much in need of an 
artificial aid to the eyesight as we moderns do. 


Pilani. The original name by which the soldiers 
composing the third line or division of the old Ro- 
man legion were distinguished, because they alone 
at that time were armed with the heavy javelin or 
pilum, the other two using the spear or hasta. But 
when the pilum was adopted for all the three divi- 


sions, the title of triarii was substituted for that of 
pilani, with which it 
becomes thenceforth 
synonymous (Varro, 
L. L. v. 89; Paulus ex 
Fest.s.v.; Ovid, Fast. 
iii. 129). Subsequently, however, to this period, | 
and towards the close of the Republic, when the 
custom obtained of drawing up an army by lines | 
in cohorts, the distinctive character, as well as the 
name of pilani or triarii was abandoned, because 
it no longer represented any real distinction. See 
TRIARII. 

Pilarius. One who exhibits feats of dexterity 
with a number of balls, similar to the Indian jug- 
gler (Quint. x.7,11; In- 
script. ap. Fabrett. p. 
250, n. 2), by throwing 
them up with both 
hands, catching them 
on, and making them 
rebound from, the palm. 
See Pixa (1). 


Pilentum. A_ sort 
of spring-cart, used 
chiefly at Rome by 
women of the upper 
classes. No represen- 
tation of the Roman 
pilentum is known to 
exist, and hence its 
form is a matter of conjecture. It had, however, 
four wheels, was fitted with cushions, and was 
used on occasions of state for conveying the Ro- 
man matrons, flamines, and Vestals in processions 
and to the public games (Verg. Aen. viii. 666; Hor. 
LEpist.ii.1,192; Livy,i.21; Claud. De Nupr. Honor. 
285; Isidor. Orig. xx. 12). It was covered at the 
top, but open at the sides. See Ginzrot, Die Wagen 


Pilarius. (From a Diptych at 
Verona. ) 


der Alten, ch. liv. 


PINACOTHECA 


Pilia. The wife of T. Pomponius Atticus (q. v.), 
the friend of Cicero (Cic. Ad Att. iv. 16). 

Pilicrépus. A word used to designate an ex- 
pert ball-player (Seneca, Zpist. 56). See Pina. 

Pilleus, Pileus, or Pilleum (aidos, wiluoy). A 
round felt cap with little or no brim, lying close 
to the temples. It was the mark of fishermen, 
sailors, and artisans; hence Castor and Pollux, 
Odysseus, Charon, Hephaestus, and Daedalus are 
represented with 
it. The upper 
classes wore it 
only in the coun- 
try or when tray- 
elling; but it 
was worn in 
Rome by the 
whole people at the Saturnalia, and by freedmen 
as a sign of their new position. Hence the phrase 
ad pilleos vocare means ‘to set free.” (Cf. Pers. iii. 
106.) The first form of pilleus represented in the 
illustration is that which has become in modern 
times the “liberty cap.” It was Phrygian in its 
origin. It was placed on the head of slaves when 
sold, as a sign that the vender undertook no re- 
sponsibility. See SERVI. 

The diminutive forms PILLEOLUS and PILLEO- 
LUM are also used. 

Pillow. See LEcTUS. 

Pilum. (1) (icods). The javelin of the Roman 
legionaries (about six feet long), which was hurled 


Forms of the Pilleus. 


Se a ee 


Pilum. (Mainz Museum.) 


at the enemy’s ranks at the beginning of the en- 
gagement, before proceeding to the use of the 
sword. It consisted of a wooden shaft three feet 
long, easily grasped in the hand, and an iron head 
of the same length, culminating in a barbed point, 
and provided with a socket to which the shaft 
was attached by iron rivets. Marius had the 
heads constructed of soft, weak iron, the point 
only being steeled. In this way, if the point stuck 
in the shield of an enemy, the iron was bent by 
the weight of the shaft, rendering the weapon 
useless and difficult to draw out, while it made 
the shield unmanageable so long as it remained 
in it (Plut. Mar. 25). When well thrown, the pi- 
lum would penetrate both shield and armour. (2) 
(koravoy ). A large instrument for braying sub- 
stances in a mortar (pila). It was held in both 
hands, and was much heavier as well as lounger 
than the pistillum. See Pina. 


Pilumnus. One of the three deities conceived 
by the Italian tribes to protect women in child- 
bed, and their offspring, from the mischief of the 
forest god Silvanus. See PICUMNUS; SILVANUS. 


Pimplea (IIi(uaAcca). A town in the Macedonian 
province of Pieria, sacred to the Muses, who were 
hence called Pimpleides. Horace ( Carm. i. 26, 9) 
uses the form Pimplea in the singular, and not 
Pimpleis. 

Pin. See Acus; FIBuLa. 


Pinacothéca (zwakoénxn). A picture gallery. 
At Rome pictures were first publicly exhibited by 
Marcellus after the capture of Syracuse (B.c. 212), 
from which he brought away many works of art. 


PINARA 


Such objects were at first shown in the public 
buildings which they were used in decorating ; 
but in the later years of the Republic private 
collections grew to considerable importance, and 
were kept in special galleries in the mansions of 
the rich (Cie. Tuse. v. 35, 102). See also Vitruv. 
i. 2, vi. 5,7; Pliny, H. N.xxxv.4; and Marquardt, 
Privatleben, 611; Becker-G6ll, Gallus, ii. 275. 

Pinara (ra Hivapa). An inland city of Lycia, 
where Pandarus (q. v.) was worshipped as a hero 
(Pliny, H. N. v. 101). 

Pinaria Gens. One of the most ancient patri- 
cian gentes at Rome, tracing its origin to a time 
long previous to the foundation of the city. The 
legend related that when Hercules came into Italy 


he was hospitably received, on the spot where Rome | 


was afterwards built, by the Potitii and the Pina- 
rii, two of the most distinguished families in the 
country. The hero, in return, taught them the 
way in which he was to be worshipped; but as 
the Pinarii were not at hand when the sacrificial 
banquet was ready, and did not come till the en- 
trails of the victim were eaten, Hercules, in anger, 
determined that the Pinarii should, in all future 
time, be excluded from partaking of the entrails 
of the victims, and that in all matters relating to 
his worship should be inferior to the Potitii (Livy, 
i.7; Dionys. i. 40; Macrob. iii. 6, 12). These two 
families continued to be the hereditary priests of 


Hercules till the censorship of Appius Claudius (B.C. | 


312), who purchased from the Potitii the knowl- 
edge of the sacred rites, and intrusted them to 
public slaves; whereat the god was so angry that 
the whole Potitia gens, containing twelve families 
and thirty grown-up men, perished within a year, 
or, according to other accounts, within thirty days, 
and Appius himself became blind (Livy, ix. 29). 
The Pinarii did not share in the guilt of commu- 
nicating the sacred knowledge, and therefore did 
not receive the same punishment as the Potitii, 
but continued in existence to the latest times. It 
appears that the worship of Hercules by the Po- 
titii and Pinarii was a sacrum gentilicium belong- 
ing to these gentes, and that in the time of Appius 
Claudius these sacra privata were made sacra pub- 
lica. The Pinarii were divided into the families 
of Mamercinus, Natta, Posca, Rusca, and Scarpus, 
but none of them obtained sufficient importance to 
require a separate notice. 

Pinarius, Lucius. 
Caesar, being the grandson of his sister Iulia. 
was named as one of the heirs in Caesar’s will 
(Suet. Zul. 83). 

Pinarus ([ivapos). A river of Cilicia, rising in 
Mount Amanus, and falling into the Gulf of Issus 
(Strabo, p. 676). 

Pinax (rivaé). 
See CEBES. 

Pincerna (oivoxdos). A cup-bearer (Inser, Orell. 
2881). 

Pincers. See FORPEX. 


Pind&rus (Ilivdapos). The greatest of the 
Greek lyric poets, son of Daiphantos, was born at 
or near Thebes, B.c. 522. He belonged to a no- 
ble and priestly family and was carefully edu- 
cated. His musical training was received from 
the best masters of the time, among whom is men- 
tioned, perhaps without sufficient warrant, Lasos 
of Hermioné, the regenerator of the dithyramb. 


(1) A tablet. See TABULA. (2) 


The great-nephew of Iulius | 
He | 
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Familiar is the story of his unsuccessful contest 
with Corinna, and of the advice which she gave 
the youthful poet when he crowded the opening 
of one of his hymns with mythological figures: 
“Sow with the hand and not with the whole sack,” 
Pindar began his career as a local poet early in 
life, and the Tenth Pythian, which is said to have 
been composed when he was only twenty years 
old, shows all the elements of his future great- 
ness. By the time of the Persian War Pindar 
had risen to the position of a national poet, 
and though he was a good Theban and a stanch 
aristocrat, though he was bound by the ties of 
his family, which belonged to the old nobility, 
and by the ties of his people, who sided with 
the Persians, he was too true a Greek, too thor- 
oughly Pan-Hellenic not to be proud of the vic- 


tory of the Greeks of Attica over the Persians, 


and the victory of the Greeks of Sicily over the 
Carthaginians. According to the well-known story 
the high praise which he bestowed on Athens as 
the ‘Stay of Greece’ roused the indignation of the 
Thebans, who imposed on him a heavy fine, which 
the Athenians reimbursed twofold, adding, as is 
further reported, a statue and other honours. Like 
the other lyric poets of his time, Pindar travelled 
far and wide in fulfilment of his calling, though, 
doubtless, he often sent his song instead of going 
himself. A long sojourn in Sicily is beyond a 
doubt, and Aegina, which he loved only next to 
Thebes, must have been to him a second home; 
nor is it unlikely that he knew Macedon in 
the North and Cyrené in the South. He was re- 
ceived everywhere with veneration and bore him- 
self as a peer of princes. And not only was he hon- 
oured by the highest on earth, but the gods them- 
selves are said to have shown him special favour 
and to have sent him at last the boon of a swift 
and easy death as he rested his head on the lap of 
his favourite in the theatre or in the gymnasium 
of Argos. The date of that death we do not know 
with certainty, but his life can hardly have been 
prolonged much beyond the middle of the fifth 
century. The reverence felt for the poet in his 
lifetime was paid to his genius after his death, and 
when Thebes was pillaged and destroyed by the 
Macedonian soldiery in the next century, the house 
of Pindar was spared by the express order of Alex- 
ander the Great, whose ancestor he had celebrated 
in song. 

Pindar was a consummate master of the whole 
domain of lyric poetry, as is shown by the frag- 
ments of his hymns (vpvor), his paeans (maaves), 
his dancing-songs (tmopxnpara), his processional 
songs (mpoadd.a), his songs for choruses of virgins 
(rap6évia), his songs of praise (¢yk@pta), his drink- 
ing-songs (apoivia) and catches (cKoArd), his dithy- 
rambs (6:6vpayBor) and dirges (Apjvor). ‘These show 


| the breadth of his genius; the height of it we must 


estimate by the one group of his poems which we 
have entire, the Songs of Victory (émuwikia or emivt- 
kow), composed to celebrate the successful contest- 
ants in the great national games of Greece, Olym- 
pian (‘OdAvpmuovixat, sc. Yuvor), Pythian (TvO@tovixat), 
Nemean (Neyeovica), Isthmian (lo@psovixat). In 
these poems, which were delivered by trained 
choruses, the poet is the spokesman, and this is an 
important point for the appreciation of the often 
intensely personal tone of the lyric chorus as com- 
pared with the chorus of the drama. A victory at 
one of the great games was a matter of joy and 
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pride not only to the victor himself and to his kin- 
dred, but also to the community, so that there is 
a peculiar blending of the private with the public, 
of intimate allusion with wide scope. The ele- 
ments are many: festal joy, wise and thoughtful 
counsel, the uplifting of the heart in prayer for 
prince and for people, the inspiration of a fervent 
patriotism ; but the victory is the dominant theme, 
and that victory is raised to the high level of the 
eternal prevalence of the beautiful and the good 
over the foul and the base; the victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 
in the mirror of the mythic past. The epinician 
becomes the triumphal song of Hellenism and the 
triumphal song of idealized humanity. To under- 
stand this it is necessary to understand also the 
deep religious and ethical and artistic meaning of 
the great games of Greece, of which the Olympian 
Games were the crown; so that whatever else a 
man might achieve or suffer, an Olympian victory 


was sunshine for life. ‘To spend and to toil’—this | 
is the motto of him who would attain; a motto | 


that means self-sacrifice, submission to authority, 
devotion to the public weal; and this motto is in- 
carnate in the Pindaric Heracles, who is held up 
as the type of achievement and endurance in obe- 
dience to the divine will. Heracles is the Doric 
ideal, and Pindar his last prophet. Pindar still 
lives in the world of the old gods, still believes in 
the array of their shining forms, and if he rejects a 
myth that dishonours god, his faith is intact, the 
priestly temper conquers. Life was a serious 
thing to him. The melancholy strain that is not 
absent from Homer, that dominates Hesiod, makes 
itself heard in Pindar. We hear over and over 
again of the shortness and the sorrowfulness of 
human life, the transitoriness of its pleasures, our 
utter dependence upon the will of an envious god. 
And yet it is not a melancholy that degenerates 
into doleful brooding. It is ‘a spur that the clear 
spirit doth raise’ to noble action. But for noble 
action noble blood is necessary. Pindar is an aris- 
tocrat, and to him the blood of the gods is the true 
channel of the grace of the gods. Government 
fitly reposes only in the-hands of those who are 
endowed by nature for the work of the ruler, and 
what is true of government is true also of art. Art 
is divine, and the eagle, the bird of Zeus, is its 
chosen symbol, Ineffectual chatter is all that can 
be expected of crows and daws. But the divine 
right of government, the divine right of genius, 
is not absolute, and is to be exercised only in obe- 
dience to divine law. Native endowment being 
god- given involves the duty of self- restraint, 
which is imposed by the giver. And this “.meas- 
ure,” which is the summary of Pindaric ethics, 
brings with it the recompense of reward in that 
other world which Pindar sees and makes us see 
with a startling sense of reality. 

Pindar was claimed by the ancient rhetoricians 
as an exemplar of the “austere” style, as belong- 
ing to the same order as Aeschylus in tragedy, as 
Thucydides in history. His style is the grand 
style, but grand after the antique pattern of gran- 
deur, which combines weight and fulness of mean- 
ing with artistic exactness in every detail. The 
coplousness of Pindar is a commonplace, but the 
subtle art of Pindar is often overlooked in the 
earlier characterizations of his poetry, and it is safe 
to follow the poet himself, who bears ample witness 
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to his own excellences. Opulence, elevation, force, 
cunning workmanship, vigorous execution—these 
are all claimed by the poet for himself; and his 
splendour, his loftiness, his wealth of imagery, his 
forceful concentration, his varied metaphor, his 
vivid narrative, his superb diction must be recog- 
nized at once, though the admiration of these char- 
acteristics is indefinitely enhanced by closer study. 
But what withdraws itself from the reader is the 
sequence of thought, the planfulness of the epini- 
cian, and yet this is a point which Pindar alse 
insists on. This planfulness, though disregarded 
or denied by literary people ancient and modern, 
has been diligently sought after by the best com- 
mentators and by the most thoughtful students of 
Pindar, and while no consensus has been reached, 
much has been done to show sequence and balance, 
to reproduce the architectonic principle, to bring 
out the relations of the myth which forms the 
heart of every ode to the rest of the organism, to 
trace the thread of the thought and to make audi- 
ble the burden of the song as revealed by the re- 
currence of significant words and significant sen- 
timents. Despite much straining and much over- 
interpretation, Pindar is much nearer to us than 
he was ever before. The music and the dance are 
lost without which the full significance of a Pin- 
daric ode cannot be appreciated, but the rhythm 
remains, and under the guidance of the rhythm-we 
can penetrate into many of the recesses of Pindaric 
songs. 

The great Pindaric MSS. are, according to Momm- 
sen’s notation, A (Ambrosianus A), twelfth century: 
B (Vaticanus B), also of the twelfth century; C 
(Parisinus G), belongs to the close of the twelfth 
century); D (Mediceus B) in the Laurentian Library 
at Florence, thirteenth or fourteenth century. The 
inferior MSS. are called Thomani, Moschopulei, Tri- 
cliniani, as they represent the editions of Thomas 
Magister, Moschopulos, and Triclinius. A good 
reading in them is a lucky accident. 

The older scholia to Pindar go back to Didymus 
as Didymus goes back to an earlier time, and they 
have a certain value for the constitution of the 
text; the later scholia have very little value of 
any kind. A critical edition was begun by E. Abel 
with Nemeans and Isthmians in 1884. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The editio princeps is an Aldine, 
8vo (1513), followed by the editio Romana (1515). 
Then the ed. of H. Stephanus, 16mo (Paris, 1560), 
followed by five other Stephanus editions. Eras- 
mus Schmidt (Wittenberg, 1616), elaborate, learned, 
with a fair proportion of successful emendations ; 
Heyne (Gottingen, 1773; 2d ed. 1797), who revived 
the study of Pindar, enriched by the contributions 
of Gottfried Hermann; (3d ed. 1817) after the 
death of Heyne (1812). Hermann did much for 
Pindar, and Pindar was the favourite battle-ground 
of Hermann and his rival Boeckh, whose monu- 
mental edition of Pindar, two volumes in three 
parts (Leipzig, 1811-22), is still unexcelled for sa- 
gacious criticism, wide historical vision, recon- 
structive power. Metrical science dates from the 
Metra Pindari contained in this edition. Dissen, 
who prepared the commentary on the Nemeans 
and Isthmians for Boeckh, put forth a Pindar of 
his own (Gotha, 1830). Dissen is over-acute, sees- 
too much, explains too much, analyzes too much. 
Schneidewin’s edition of Dissen’s Olympians and 
Pythians (1847) is a good advance. Bergk in the- 
first volume of his Poetae Lyrici Graect (4th ed.. 
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1874) gives too much play to his rare acumen 
and brilliant conjectural talent. Tycho Momm- 
sen (Berlin, 1864), also a small text edition (1866), 
is a model of completeness and system in the pres- 
entation of the critical apparatus. Donaldson’s 
Pindar (new ed. 1868), based on Dissen, has been 
displaced by the excellent edition of C. A. M. Fen- 
nell (Olympians and Pythians, 2d ed. 1893; Ne- 
means and Isthmians, 1883). Fennell exhibits 
praiseworthy independence and nice scholarship. 
Christ’s text ed. (Teubner, 1869) shows good judg- 
ment; the Latin commentary to his large ed. (1896) 
is hardly adequate. Mezger’s commentary, with- 
out text (1880), is useful and suggestive but faddish. 
An elaborate edition by J.B. Bury is in progress 
(Nemeans, 1890; Isthmians, 1892). The editor Jays 
too much stress on Mezger’s “recurrent word,” and 
is often the dupe of his own cleverness. To 
these editions may be added De Jongh’s Olympians 
(Utrecht, 1855); Cookesley’s Olympians and Pyth- 
tans, 2 vols. (1850); Seymour’s Select Odes of Pindar 
(1882); and Gildersleeve’s Olympians and Pythians 
(1885). 

TRANSLATIONS.—The best translation into Eng- 
lish is the prose rendering of Ernest Myers (2d 
ed. 1884). The introductions and notes of Friedr. 
Thiersch’s German translation (Leipzig, 1820) are 
still worth reading. Hartung’s Pindar translation 
and text (Leipzig. 1855-56), contains interesting 
guesses. Fracearoli’s Odi di Pindaro dichiarate e 
tradotte (1894) is an important contribution to Pin- 
daric studies. 

Arws.—Tafel, Dilucidationes Pindaricae (Berlin, 
1824) has a great wealth of matter, relevant and ir- 
relevant; Rauchenstein, Zur Einleitung in Pindars 
Siegeslieder (Aarau, 1843), excellent; Leopold 
Schmidt, Pindars Leben und Dichtung (Bonn, 1862), 
an attempt to-reproduce the development of the 
poet; Alfred Croiset, La Poésie de Pindare (2d ed. 
Paris, 1886), a work of exceptional merit; Bind- 
seil’s concordance (Berlin, 1875); Rumpel, Lexicon 
Pindaricum (Leipzig, 1883). For the metres, be- 
sides Boeckh, see 
J. H. H. Schmidt 
in his Lurythmie 
(vol. i. of the 
Kunstformen, 
Leipz. 1868), and 
Moritz Schmidt, 
Ueber den Bau der 
Pindarischen Stro- 
phen (Leipzig, 
1882). 

Pindenissus 
(IIwéévyicos). A 
fortified town of 
Cilicia, which was 
taken by Cicero 
when he was pro- 
consul of Cilicia 
(Cic. Ad Att. v.20). 


Pindus (i- 
Sos). (1) A lofty 
range of moun- 
tains in Northern 
Greece, a portion 
of the great back- 
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north to south. The name of Pindus was con- 
fined to that part of the chain which separates 
Thessaly and Epirus; and its most northerly and 
also highest part was called Lacmon. (2) One of 
the four towns in Doris, near the sources of a river 
of the same name. 


Pinna (rrepov). The blade of an oar. See Gu- 
BERNACULUM. 
Pinna. The chief town of the Vestini, at the 


foot of the Apennines (Pliny, H. N. iii. 107). 


Pinnes, Pinneus, or Pineus. The son of Agron, 
king of Ilyria, by his first wife, Triteuta. At the 
death of Agron (B.C. 231) Pinnes, who was then a 
child, was left in the guardianship of his step- 
mother Tenuta, whom Agron had married after di- 
voreing Triteuta. When Teuta was defeated by 
the Romans, the care of Pinnes devolyed upon 
Demetrius of Pharos; but when Demetrius in his 
turn made war against the Romans and was de- 
feated, Pinnes was placed upon the throne by the 
Romans, but was compelled to pay tribute (Livy, 
xxii, 33). 

Pinnirapus. ‘‘Feather-snatcher,” apparently a 
sort of slang Latin name for a gladiator who tries 
to pull the plume off his opponent’s cap, as a trophy. 
The word is found only in Juy. iii. 158, on which 
see the scholia and Mayor’s note. 


Pintuaria (Iwrovapia). Now Teneriffe ; one of 
the Fortunatae Insulae (Canary Islands), also 
called CONVALLIS. From the perpetual snow on 
its peak, the name NIVARIA is also given to it. 


Piper (rérept). Pepper; brought from India, 
and used by both Greeks and Romans as a season- 
ing (Pliny, H. N. xii. 26-29; Pers. v. 136). The 
word piperatorium is used of a pepper-box (Paul. 
Sent. iii. 6, 86). See the Gazette Archéologique for 
1885, p. 335. 

Piraeeus (TIleipaevs) or Piraeus. Now Porto 
Leone or Porto Dracone. The most important of 
the harbours of Athens, was situated in the pen- 


bone which runs 
through the cen- 
tre of Greece from 


Plan of the Harbour of Athens. 
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insula about five miles southwest of Athens. This 
peninsula, which is sometimes called by the gen- 
eral name of Piraeeus, contained three harbours: 
PIraEEUS proper on the western side, by far the 
largest of the three; Zua on the eastern side, sep- 
arated from the Piraeus by a narrow isthmus; and 
Munycuta (Pharnari), still farther to the east. 
he northern part of the great harbour of the Piraeus 
was divided into three smaller harbours: Zea for 
corn-vessels, Aphrodisium for merchant-ships in 
general, and Cantharus for ships of war. It was 
through the suggestion of Themistocles that the 
Athenians were induced to make use of the 
harbour of Piraeens. Before the Persian Wars 
their principal harbour was Phalerum, which was 
not situated in the Piraean peninsula at all, but 
lay to the east of Munychia. At the entrance of 
the harbour of the Piraeus there were two promon- 
tories—the one on the right-hand, called Alcimus 
(“AAkios), on which was the tomb of Themisto- 
oes (Pausan. i. 1, 2), and Eétionea (Herimyvera), 
where the Four Hundred built a fortress (Thue. 
viii. 90). The Piraeus had a good-sized popula- 
tion, especially of resident aliens, who were at- 
tracted by its facility for trade. The town was 
strongly fortified by Themistocles, and was con- 
nected with Athens by the Long Walls, due to 
Pericles. The narrow entrance to its harbour 
was protected by two great mole-heads, across 
which a huge chain could be drawn to keep out 
hostile ships. 

The town had a fine agora, which stood in the 
centre of the place, and temples to Zeus Soter, 
Athené Soteira, and Aphrodité; and fine halls or 
oroal. 

Piraeicus (Mecpaixds). A Greek painter, proba- 
bly of the time after Alexander the Great. He 
was the chief representative of what is called 
poroypapia, or the painting of petty subjects, 
such as still-life. He painted genre pictures in 
the Dutch style (barbers’ and cobblers’ shops), 
and subjects in still-life, of small size, but of 
proportionately careful execution (Propert. iii. 
9,12). In Pliny (H. N. xxxv. 112) the manu- 
script reading is rhyparographos (‘ rag-and-tatter- 
painter”). The word rhopographia is actually 
found in Cicero (Ad Att. xv. 16 6), and its oppo- 
site, peyadoypadia, in Vitruvius (vii. 4,§ 4). See 
PICTURA. 

Pireéné (Mecpyyyn). The spring struck out by the 
winged steed Pegasus on the citadel of Corinth. 
(See PEGASUS.) It is also said to have sprung 
from Pirené, daughter of Oebalus, who melted into 
tears in sorrow for the loss of her son Cenchrias, 
aecidentally slain by Artemis (Pausan., ii. 2,3). It 
flowed from a rock in the Acrocorinthus (see Co- 
RINTHUS), and was conveyed by subterranean con- 
duits down the hill to a marble reservoir, from 
which the city received a great part of its water- 
supply. 

Pirithoiis (Ieipidoos). The son of Ixion (or Zeus), 
and Dia, and king of the Lapithae in Thessaly. 
Pirithoiis once invaded Attica ; but when Theseus 
came forth to oppose him, he conceived a warm 
admiration for the Athenian king; and from this 
time a most intimate friendship sprang up be- 
tween the two heroes. When Pirithoiis was cele- 
brating his marriage with Hippodamia, the intox- 
icated Centaur Eurytion or Eurytus carried her 
off, and this act occasioned the celebrated fight 
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Head of Pirithoitis. (West Pediment of the Temple of Zeus 
at Olympia.) 


between the Centaurs and Lapithae, in which 
the Centaurs were defeated. Theseus, who was 
present at the wedding of Pirithoiis, assisted him 
in his battle against the Centaurs. Hippodamia 
afterwards died, and each of the two friends re- 
solved to wed a daughter of Zeus. With the as- 
sistance of Pirithoiis, Theseus carried off Helen 
from Sparta. Pirithoiis was still more ambitious, 
and resolved to carry off Persephoné (Proserpina), 
the wife of the king of the lower world. Theseus 
would not desert his friend in the enterprise, 
though he knew the risk which they ran. The 
two friends accordingly descended to the lower 
world; but they were seized by Pluto and fast- 
ened to a rock, where they both remained till 
Heracles visited Hades. Heracles delivered The- 
seus, who had made the daring attempt only to 
please his friend; but Pirithoiis remained forever 
in torment (J17. i. 263; Odyss. xi, 630, xxi. 295; Hor. 
Carm. iii. 4, 80), 

Pirus (Ileipos) or Piérus (Iiepos). The chief 
river of Achaia, falling into the Gulf of Patras. 

Pisa (Ilica). The capital of PISATIS (Ilucaris), 
the middle portion of the province of Elis, in the 
Peloponnesus. (See Ets.) Pisa itself was situat- 
ed north of the Alphaeus, at a very short distance 
east of Olympia, and, in consequence of its prox- 
imity to the latter place, was frequently identified 
by the poets with it. The history of the Pisatae 
consists of their struggle with the Eleans, with 
whom they contended for the presidency of the 
Olympic Games. The Pisatae obtained this hon- 
our in the eighth Olympiad (B.c. 748), with the 
assistance of Phidon, tyrant of Argos, and also a 
second time in the thirty-fourth Olympiad (B.C. 
644), by means of their own king Pantaleon. In 
the fifty-second Olympiad (B.c. 572) the struggle 
between the two peoples was brought to a close by 
the conquest and destruction of Pisa by the Eleans. 


Pisae. Now Pisa. An ancient city of Etruria, 
and one of the twelve cities of the confederation. 
It was situated at the confluence of the Arnus and 
Ausar (Serchio), about six miles from the sea. 
According to some traditions, Pisae was founded 
by the companions of Nestor, the inhabitants of 
Pisa, in Elis, who were driven upon the coast of 
Italy on their return from Troy ; whence the Ro- 
man poets give the Etruscan town the surname 
of Alphea. In B.c. 180 it was made a Latin col- 
ony. Its harbour, called Portus Pisanus, at the 
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mouth of the Arnus (Arno), was much used by the 
Romans. 


Pisander (IleicaySpos). (1) An early Greek 
poet, born at Camirus, in the island of Rhodes, 
and supposed to have flourished about B.c. 650, 
although some made him earlier than Hesiod, 
and contemporary with Eumolpus. He wrote a 
poem, entitled Heraclea (“HpaxXeva), on the exploits 
of Heracles, of which frequent mention is made by 
the grammarians. The Alexandrian critics as- 
signed him a rank among epic poets after Homer, 
Hesiod, Panyasis, and Antimachus. (2) A Greek 
poet, born at Laranda, a city of Lycaonia, in Asia 
Minor, and who lived during the reign of Alexan- 
der Severus. He composed a long poem, entitled 
“Hpoixai Gcoyapia:, in which he sang of the nup- 
tials of gods and heroes. The sixteenth book of 
this poem is cited, and Suidas calls the whole pro- 
duction a history varied after the epic manner. 
One of the interlocutors in the Saturnalia of Ma- 
crobius (v. 2) accuses Vergil of having translated 
from Pisander almost all the second book of the 
Aeneid, and particularly the story of the wooden 
horse. (3) An epigrammatic poet, supposed by 
Jacobs to be the same with the native of Camirus 
above mentioned. Heyne, however, thinks that 
he was identical with the younger Pisander. (4) 
An Athenian, one of the leaders of the oligarchi- 
cal party, and instrumental in bringing about the 
establishment of the Council of Four Hundred 
(Thue. vi. 27, 60; viii. 49, 63, 89; Plut. Alcib.). (65) 
A Spartan admiral, in the time of Agesilatis, slain 
in a naval battle with Conon near Cnidus, B.c. 
394. (Xen. Hellen. iv. 3, 10). 

Pisatis (Ilicaris). See Pisa. 

Pisaurum. Now Pesaro; an ancient town of 
Umbria, near the mouth of the river Pisaurus 
(Foglia), on the road to Ariminum. It was col- 
onized by the Romans in B.c. 186. 

Pisaurus. See PISAURUM. 

Piscina (literally, “fish-pond”). (1) (koAvpB7- 
Opa). An artificial pond of either salt or fresh wa- 
ter for keeping fish. (See VIVARIUM.) (2) (AouTpov). 
A pool or basin of water in Roman bath-rooms. 
See BALNEAE, p. 191. 

Pisidia (7 Tsordicy). An inland district of Asia 
Minor, lying north of Lycia and Pamphylia. It 
was a mountainous region, inhabited by a warlike 
people, who maintained their independence against 
all the successive rulers of Asia Minor, The Ro- 
mans never subdued the Pisidians in their moun- 
tain fortresses, though they took some of the towns 
on the outskirts of their country —for example, 
Antiochia, which was made a colony with the ius 
Ttalicum. In fact, the northern part, in which An- 
tiochia stood, had originally belonged to Phrygia, 
and was more accessible and more civilized than 
the mountains which formed the proper country 
of the Pisidians. Nominally, the country was con- 
sidered a part of Pamphylia, till the new subdi- 
vision of the Empire under Constantine, when 
Pisidia was made a separate province. The coun- 
try is still inhabited by wild tribes, among whom 
travelling is dangerous; and it is therefore little 
known. Ancient writers say that it contained, 
amidst its rugged mountains, some fertile valleys, 
where the olive flourished ; and it also produced 
the gum storax, some medicinal plants, and salt. 
On the southern slope of the Taurus several rivers 
flowed through Pisidia and Pamphylia into the 
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Pamphylian Gulf, the chief of which were the 
Cestrus and the Catarrhactes; and on the northern 
the mountain streams form some large salt lakes— 
namely, Ascania (Hoiran and Egerdir), south of 
Antiochia, Caralius, or Pusgusa (Bei Shehr or Ke- 
reli), southeast of the former, and Trogitis (Soghla) 
further to the southeast, in Isauria. Special names 
were given to certain districts, which are some- 
times spoken of as parts of Pisidia, sometimes as 
distinct countries—namely, CIBYRATIS, in the south- 
west, along the north of Lycia, and CaBaLta, the 
southwest corner of Cibyratis itself; MiLyas, the 
district east of Cibyratis, northeast of Lycia and 
northwest of Pamphylia; and Isaurta, in the east 
of Pisidia, on the borders of Lycaonia. 


Pisistratidae (Ievovorparida). The legitimate 
sons of Pisistratus. The name is used sometimes 
to indicate only Hippias and Hipparchus, and some- 
times in a wider application, embracing the grand- 
children and near connections of Pisistratus (as by 
Herod. viii. 52, referring to a time when both Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus were dead). 


Pisistratus (Ilecicrparos). The youngest son 
of Nestor and Anaxibia. He was a friend of Telem- 
achus, and accompanied him on his journey from 
Pylos to Menelaiis at Sparta. 


Pisistratus (Ileucictparos). An Athenian, son of 
Hippocrates, named after Pisistratus, the youngest 
son of Nestor, since the family of Hippocrates was 
of Pylian origin, and traced their descent to Neleus, 
the father of Nestor. The mother of Pisistratus 
(whose name we do not know) was first cousin to 
the mother of Solon. Pisistratus grew up equally 
distinguished for personal beauty and for mental 
endowments. The relationship between him and 
Solon naturally drew them together, and a close 
friendship sprang up between them. He assisted 
Solon (q. v.) by his eloquence in persuading the 
Athenians to renew their struggle with the Mega- 
rians for the possession of Salamis, and he after- 
wards fought with bravery in the expedition which 
Solon led against the island. When Solon, after 
the establishment of his constitution, retired for a 
time from Athens, the old rivalry between the par- 
ties of the Plain, the Highlands, and the Coast 
broke out into open feud, The party of the Plain, 
comprising chiefly the landed proprietors, was head- 
ed by Lycurgus; that of the Coast, consisting of 
the wealthier classes not belonging to the nobles, 
by Megacles, the son of Alemaeon; the party of 
the Highlands, which aimed at more of political 
freedom and equality than either of the two others, 
was the one at the head of which Pisistratus placed 
himself, because they seemed the most likely to be 
useful in the furtherance of his ambitious designs. 
His liberality, as well as his military and oratori- 
cal abilities, gained him the support of a large 
body of citizens. Solon, on his return, quickly saw 
through the designs of Pisistratus, who listened 
with respect to his advice, though he prosecuted 
his schemes none the less diligently. When Pisis- 
tratus found his plans sufficiently ripe for execu- 
tion, he one day made his appearance in the agora 
with his mules and his own person exhibiting re- 
cent wounds, pretending that he had been nearly 
assassinated by his enemies as he was riding into 
the country. An assembly of the people was forth- 
with called, in which one of his partisans proposed 
that a body-guard of fifty citizens, armed with 
clubs, should be granted to him. It was in vain 
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that Solon opposed this; the guard was given him. 
Through the neglect or connivance of the people, 
Pisistratus took this opportunity of raising a much 
larger force, with which he seized the citadel, B.c. 
560, thus becoming what the Greeks called ripavvos 
of Athens. See the account in Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
Having secured to himself the substance of pow- 
er, he made no further change in the constitution 
or in the laws, which he administered ably and 
well. His first usurpation lasted but a short time. 
Before his power was firmly rooted, the factions 
headed by Megacles and Lyecurgus combined, and 
Pisistratus was compelled to evacuate Athens. He 
remained in banishment six years. Meantime the 
factions of Megacles and Lycurgus revived their 
old feuds, and Megacles made overtures to Pisis- 
tratus, offering to reinstate him in the tyranny if 
he would connect himself with him by receiving 
his daughter in marriage. The proposal was ac- 
cepted by Pisistratus, and the following stratagem 
was devised for accomplishing his restoration, ac- 
cording to the account of Herodotus: A maiden 
named Phya, of remarkable stature and beanty, 
was dressed as Athené in a full suit of armour, and 
placed in a chariot, with Pisistratus by her side. 
The chariot was then driven towards the city, 
heralds being sent on before to announce that 
Athené in person was bringing back Pisistratus to 
her Acropolis. The report spread rapidly, and 
those in the city believing that the woman was 
really their tutelary goddess, worshipped her, and 
admitted Pisistratus. Pisistratus nominally per- 
formed his part of the contract with Megacles; 
but, in consequence of the insulting manner in 
which he treated his wife, Megacles again made 
common cause with Lycurgus, and Pisistratus was 
a second time compelled to evacuate Athens. He 
retired to Eretria in Euboea, and employed the 
next ten years in making preparations to regain 
his power. At the end of that time he invaded 
Attica with the forces he had raised, and also sup- 
ported by Lygdamis of Naxos with a considerable 
body of troops. He defeated his opponents near 
the temple of Athené at Pallené, and then entered 
Athens without opposition. Lygdamis was reward- 
ed by being established as tyrant of Naxos, which 
island Pisistratus conquered (see LYGDAMIS). 
Having now become tyrant of Athens for the 
third time, Pisistratus adopted measures to secure 
the undisturbed possession of his supremacy. He 
took a body of foreign mercenaries into his pay, 
and seized as hostages the children of several of 
the principal citizens, placing them in the custody 
of Lygdamis in Naxos, He maintained at the same 
time the form of Solon’s institutions, only taking 
care, as his sons did after him, that the highest 
offices should always be held by some member of 
the family. He not only exacted obedience to the 
laws from his subjects and friends, but himself set 
the example of submitting to them. On one ocea- 
sion he even appeared before the Areopagus to an- 
swer a charge of murder, which, however, was not 
prosecuted, Athens was indebted to him for many 
stately and useful buildings. Among these may be 
mentioned a temple to the Pythian Apollo, and a 
magnificent temple to the Olympian Zeus, which 
remained unfinished for several centuries, and was 
at length completed by the emperor Hadrian. 
Besides these, the Lyceum, a garden with stately 
buildings a short distance from the city, was the 
work of Pisistratus, as also the Fountain of the 
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Nine Springs. Pisistratus also eucouraged litera- 
ture in various ways. It was apparently under his 
auspices that Thespis introduced at Athens his 
rude form of tragedy (B.C. 535), and that dramatic 
contests were made a regular part of the Attic 
Dionysia. It is to Pisistratus that tradition 
ascribes the first written text of the whole of the 
poems of Homer, as to which see Flach, Peisistratos 
und seine literarische Thitigkeit (Tubingen, 1885) ; 
and the article HompRvs, pp. 838-39. Pisistratus 
is also said to have been the first person in Greece 
who collected a library, to which he generously al- 
lowed the public access. 

By his first wife Pisistratus had two sons, Hip- 
pias and Hipparchus. By his second wife, Timo- 
nassa, he had also two sons, Iophon and Thessalus, 
who are rarely mentioned. He had also a bas- 
tard son, Hegesistratus, whom he made tyrant of 
Sigeum after taking that town from the Mityle- 
naeans. Pisistratus died at an advanced age in 
527, and was succeeded in the tyranny by his eld- 
est son Hippias ; but Hippias and his brother Hip- 
parchus appear to have administered the affairs of 
the State with so little outward distinction that 
they are frequently spoken of as though they had 
been joint tyrants. They continued the govern- 
ment on the same principles as their father. 
Thucydides (vi. 54) speaks in terms of high com- 
mendation of the virtue and intelligence with which 
their rule was exercised till the death of Hipparcbus. 
Hipparchus inherited his father’s literary tastes. 
Several distinguished poets lived at Athens nnder 
the patronage of Hipparchns, as, for example, Si- 
monides of Ceos, Anacreon of Teos, Lasus of Her- 
mioné, and Onomacritus. 

After the murder of Hipparchus in 514, an ac- 
count of which is given under HARMODIUS, a great 
change ensued in the character of the government. 
Under the influence of revengeful feelings and 
fears for his own safety, Hippias now became a 
morose and suspicious tyrant. He put to death 
great numbers of the citizens, and raised money 
by extraordinary imposts. His old enemies the 
Alemaeonidae, to whom Megacles belonged, availed 
themselves of the growing discontent of the citi- 
zens; and after one or two unsuccessful attempts 
they at length succeeded, supported by a large 
foree under Cleomenes, in expelling the Pisis- 
tratidae from Attica. Hippias and his connec- 
tions retired to Sigeum in 510. The family of the 
tyrants was condemned to perpetual banishment, 
a sentence which was maintained even in after 
times, when decrees of amnesty were passed. 
Hippias afterward repaired to the court of Da- 
rius, and looked forward to a restoration to his 
country by the aid of the Persians. He accom- 
panied the expedition sent under Datis and Ar- 
taphernes, and pointed out to the Persians the 
plain of Marathon as the most suitable place for 
their landing. He was now (490) of great age. 
According to some accounts, he fell in the battle 
of Marathon ; according to others, he died at Lem- 
nos on his return. Hippias was the only one of 
the legitimate sons of Pisistratus who had chil- 
dren; but none of them attained distinction. On 
Pisistratus, see the monographs by Flach (1885) 
and Toépffer (1886). 

Piso, CALPURNIUS. The name of a distin- 
guished plebeian family at Rome. The name of 
Piso, like many other Roman cognomens, is con- 
nected with agriculture, the noblest and most 
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honourable pursuit of the ancient Romans: it 
comes from the verb pisere or pinsere, and refers 
to the pounding or grinding of corn. (1) A Ro- 
man who was taken prisoner at the battle of Can- 
nae, B.C. 216; was praetor urbanus 211, and after- 
ward commanded as propraetor in Etruria 210. 
Piso, in his praetorship, proposed to the Senate 
that the Ludi Apollinares, which had been ex- 
hibited for the first time in the preceding year 
(212), should be repeated, and should be celebrat- 
ed in future annually. The Senate passed a de- 
cree to this effect. The establishment of these 
games by their ancestor was commemorated on 
coins by the Pisones in later times. (2) C., son 
of No. 1, was praetor 186, and received Further 
Spain as his province. He returned to Rome in 
184, and obtained a triumph for a victory he had 
gained over the Lusitani and Celtiberi. He was 
consul in 180, and died during his consulship. 

PISONES WITH THE AGNOMEN CAESONINUS. (3) 
L., received the agnomen Caesoninus because he 
originally belonged to the Caesonia gens. He 
was praetor in 154, and obtained the province of 
Further Spain, but was defeated by the Lusitani. 
He was consul in 148, and was sent to conduct 
the war against Carthage; he was succeeded in 
the command in the following year by Scipio. (4) 
L., son of No. 3, was consul 112 with M. Livius 
Drusus. In 107 he served as legatus to the con- 
sul, L. Cassius Longinus, who was sent into Gaul 
to oppose the Cimbri and their allies, and he fell 
together with the consul in the battle, in which 
the Roman army was utterly defeated by the Ti- 
gurini in the territory of the Allobroges. This 
Piso was the grandfather of Caesar’s father-in-law, 
a circumstance to which Caesar himself alludes in 
recording his own victory over the Tigurini at a 
later time (Caes. B. G. i.7, 12). (5) L., son of No. 
4, never rose to any of the offices of State, and is 
only known from the account given of him by 
Cicero in his violent invective against his son. 
He married the daughter of Calventius, a native 
of Cisalpine Gaul, who came from Placentia and 
settled at Rome; and hence Cicero calls his son, 
in contempt, a semi-Placentian. (6) Luctus, son 
of No. 5, was an unprincipled debauchee, and a 
eruel and corrupt magistrate. He is first men- 
tioned in 59, when he was brought to trial by P. 
Clodius for plundering a province, of which he 
had the administration after his praetorship, and 
he was only acquitted by throwing himself at the 
feet of the judges. In the same year Caesar mar- 
ried his daughter Calpurnia; and through his in- 
fluence Piso obtained the consulship for 58, having 
for his colleague A. Gabinius, who was indebted 
for the honour to Pompey. Both consuls support- 
ed Clodius in his measures against Cicero, which 
resulted in the banishment of the orator. The con- 
duct of Piso in support of Clodius produced that 
extreme resentment in the mind of Cicero which he 
displayed against Piso on many subsequent occa- 
sions. At the expiration of his consulship Piso went 
to his province of Macedonia, where he remained dur- 
ing two years (57 and 56), plundering the province 
in the most shameless manner. In the latter of 
these years the Senate resolved that a successor 
should be appointed, and in the debate in the 
Senate which led to his recall Cicero attacked him 
in the most unmeasured terms in an oration which 
has come down to us (De Provinciis Consularibus). 
Piso, on his return (55), complained in the Senate 
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of the attack of Cicero, and justified the adminis- 
tration of his province, whereupon Cicero reiterated 
his charges in a speech which is likewise extant 
(In Pisonem). Cicero, however, did not venture to 
bring to trial the father-in-law of Caesar. In 50 
Piso was censor with Appius Claudius Pulcher. 
On the breaking out of the Civil War (49) Piso ac- 
companied Pompey in his flight from the city; and 
although he did not go with him across the sea, 
he still kept aloof from Caesar. He subsequently 
returned to Rome, and remained neutral during 
the remainder of the Civil War. After Caesar's 
death (44) Piso at first opposed Antony, but is 
afterwards-mentioned as one of his partisans. (7) 
Luctvs, son of No. 6, was consul B.c. 15, and after- 
wards obtained the province of Pamphylia; from 
thence he was recalled by Augustus in 11, in order 
to make war upon the Thracians, who had attacked 
the province of Macedonia. He was appointed by 
Tiberius praefectus urbi. While retaining the fa- 
vour of the emperor, without condescending to ser- 
vility, he at the same time earned the good-will of 
his fellow-citizens by the integrity and justice with 
which he governed the city. He died in a.p. 32, 
at the age of eighty, and was honoured by a de- 
cree of the Senate with a public faneral. It was 
to this Piso and his two sons that Horace addressed 
his epistle on the art of poetry (Ars Poetica). 

PISONES WITH THE AGNOMEN FRuGI. (8) Lu- 
CIUS, received from his integrity and conscientious- 
ness the surname of Frugi, which is perhaps nearly 
equivalent to our “man of honour.” He was trib- 
une of the plebs B.c. 149, in which year he proposed 
the first law for the punishment of extortion in the 
provinces. He was consul in 133, and carried on 
war against the slaves in Sicily. He was a staunch 
supporter of the aristocratic party, and offered a 
strong opposition to the measures of C. Gracchus. 
Piso was censor, but it is uncertain in what year. 
He wrote annals, which contained the history of 
Rome from the earliest period to the age in which 
Piso himself lived. (9) Luctrus, son of No. 8, served 
with distinction under his father in Sicily in 133, 
and died in Spain about 111, whither he had gone 
as propraetor. (10) C., married Tullia, the daugh- 
ter of Cicero, in 63, but was betrothed to her as 
early as 67. He was quaestor in 58, when he used 
every exertion to obtain the recall of his father-in- 
law from banishment; but he died in 57 before 
Cicero’s return to Rome. He is frequently men- 
tioned by Cicero in terms of gratitude on account 
of the zeal which he had manifested in his behalf 
during his banishment. 

PISONES WITHOUT AN AGNOMEN. (11) C., consul 
B.C. 67, belonged to the high aristocratic party ; 
and in his consulship opposed with the utmost 
vehemence the law of the tribune Gabinius, for 
giving Pompey the command of the war against 
the pirates. In 66 and 65, Piso administered the 
province of Narbonese Gaul as proconsul, and 
while there suppressed an insurrection of the Allo- 
broges. In 63 he was accused of plundering the 
province, and was defended by Cicero. The latter 
charge was brought against Piso at the instigation 
of Caesar; and Piso, in revenge, implored Cicero, 
but withont success, to accuse Caesar as one of 
the conspirators of Catiline. (12) M., usually called 
M. Pupius Piso, because he was adopted by M. 
Pupius, when the latter was an old man. He re- 
tained, however, his family-name Piso, just as 
Scipio, after his adoption by Metellus, was called 
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Metellus Scipio. On the death of L. Cinna, in 84, 
Piso married his wife Annia. In 83 he was ap- 
pointed quaestor to the consul L. Scipio; but he 
quickly deserted this party, and went over to 
Sulla, who compelled him to divorce his wife on 
account of her previous connection with Cinna. 
After his praetorship, the year of which is uncer- 
tain, he received the province of Spain with the 
title of proconsul, and on his return to Rome in 69, 
enjoyed the honour of a triumph. He served in 
the Mithridatic War as a legatus of Pompey. He 
was elected consul for 61 through the influence of 
Pompey. In his consulship Piso gave great offence 
to Cicero, by not asking the orator first in the Sen- 
ate for his opinion, and by taking P. Clodius under 
his protection after his violation of the mysteries 
of the Bona Dea. Cicero revenged himself on Piso, 
by preventing him from obtaining the province of 
Syria, which had been promised him. Piso, in his 
younger days, had so high a reputation as an ora- 
tor, that Cicero was taken to him by his father, in 
order to receive instruction from him. He be- 
longed to the Peripatetic School in philosophy, in 
which he received instruction from Staseas. (13) 
Cn., a young noble who had dissipated his fortune 
by his extravagance and profligacy, and therefore 
joined Catiline in what is usually called his first 
conspiracy (66). (See Catinmya.) The Senate, 
anxious to get rid of Piso, sent him into Nearer 
Spain as quaestor, but with the rank and title of 
propraetor. His exactions in the province soon 
made him so hateful to the inhabitants that he was 
murdered by them. 
some that he was murdered at the instigation of 
Pompey or of Crassus. (14) Cn., fought against 
Caesar in Africa (B.C. 46), and after the death of the 
dictator, joined Brutus and Cassius. He was sub- 
sequently pardoned, and returned to Rome; but 
he disdained to ask Augustus for any of the hon- 
ours of the State, and was, without solicitation, 
raised to the consulship in 23. (15) CN., son of 
No, 14, inherited all the pride and haughtiness of 
his father. He was consul B.c.7,and was sent by 
Augustus as legate into Spain, where he made him- 
self hated by his cruelty and avarice. Tiberius 
after his accession was chiefly jealous of Germani- 
cus, his brother’s son; and accordingly, when the 
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eastern provinces were assigned to Germanicus in | 


A.D. 18, Tiberius conferred upon Piso the command 
of Syria, in order that the latter might do every- 
thing in his power to thwart and oppose Germani- 
cus. Plancina, the wife of Piso, was also urged on 
by Livia, the mother of the emperor, to vie with 
and annoy Agrippina, 
were thus exposed to every species of insult and 
opposition from Piso and Plancina; and when Ger- 
manicus fell ill in the autumn of 19, he believed 
that he had been poisoned by them. Piso on his 
return to Rome (20) was aceused of murdering 
Germanicus; the matter was investigated by the 
Senate; but before the investigation came to an 
end, Piso was found one morning in his room with 
his throat cut, and his sword lying by his side. It 
was generally supposed that, despairing of the 
emperor’s protection, he had put an end to his own 
life, but others believed that Tiberius dreaded his 
revealing his secrets, and accordingly caused him 
to be put to death. The powerful influence of 
Livia secured the acquittal of Plancina. (See 
GFRMANICUS.) (16) C., the leader of the well- 
known conspiracy against Nero in a.p. 65. Piso 
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himself did not form the plot; but as soon as he 
had joined it, his great popularity gained him” 
many partisans. He possessed most of the quali- 
ties which the Romans prized—high birth, an elo- 
quent address, liberality, and affability; and he 
also displayed a sufficient love of magnificence and 
luxury to suit the taste of the day, which would 
not have tolerated austerity of manner or charac- 
ter. The conspiracy was discovered by Milichus, 
a freedman of Flavius Scevinus, one of the con- 
spirators. Piso thereupon opened his veins, and 
thus died. There is extant a poem in 261 lines, 
containing a panegyric on a certain Calpurnius 
Piso, who is probably the same person as the leader 
of the conspiracy against Nero. (17) L., surnamed 
LICINIANUS, was the son of M. Licinius Crassus 
Frugi, and was adopted by one of the Pisones. On 
the accession of Galba to the throne, he adopted as 
his son and successor Piso Licinianus; but the lat- 
ter only enjoyed the distinction four days, for Otho, 
who had hoped to receive this honour, induced the 
Praetorians to rise against the emperor. Piso fled 
for refuge into the Temple of Vesta, but was dragged 
out by soldiers, and despatched at the threshold of 
the temple, A.D. 69. 

Pistor. The Roman word for a baker, the Greek 
terms being dprozrovos, “ bread-maker,” and dprome- 
Ans, “bread-seller.” The Latin term is from pinso, 
and means literally “pounder.” Bakers are first 
mentioned in Greece in the fifth century B.c., but 
do not appear (n Rome before the early part of the 
second century. They were usually freedmen or 
citizens of the lower class; but, owing to the im- 


became one of some standing. There was a colle- 
gium or guild of bakers under Augustus, which 
served the State, and un- 
der Trajan it wasformally 
organized with 100 mem- 
bers and special privi- 
leges. It was under the 
supervision of the prae- 
Jectus annonae, (See AN- 
NONA.) Bread was dis- 
tributed at Rome at the 
public expense, at first 
monthly, but in the third 
century daily; and at the 
beginning of the fourth 
century there were 254 
public bakeries in the city. These made only the 


Baker’s Sign found at Pom- 


peii. (Overbeck. ) 


coarser kinds of bread, the finer sorts being pro- 


| duced at the private establishments. 


Germanicus and Agrippina | 


Baking was sometimes done in furnaces, as in 
the bake-shop (pistrina) excavated at Pompeii; 
or in the clibanus, a clay vessel, in which the 
dough was placed and then buried in hot ashes 
(Petron 35; see CLrBaNus). Wheat-bread (panas 
siligneus) was the most common variety, as the an- 
cients thought rye (secale) unfit to eat; and the qual- 
ity of the flour determined the quality of the bread. 
Barley-bread (panis hordeaceus) was regarded as 
fit only for soldiers and slaves (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 
74). Spelt (Ceca, far) was sometimes used for mak- 
ing a coarse bread, 

The dough for bread was prepared by moisten- 
ing the flour with water, by adding salt, and then 
by kneading (drrew, subigere, depsere) in a trough 
of wood or pottery. In large bakeries it appears 
to have been done by a sort of machine, the mo- 
tive-power of which was supplied by an animal. 
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Pitané (Uurdyy). A seaport town 
of Mysia, on the coast of the Elaitic 
Gulf; the birthplace of the academic 
philosopher Arcesilaiis. 


Pitcher. See Urcnrus. 
Pitchfork. See Furca. 
Pithectsa. See AENARIA. 


Pitho (Meio). In Greek mythol- 
ogy the personification of persuasion. 
Like Eros and the Graces, with whom 
Hesiod mentions her (Works and Days, 
73), she usually appears in the train 
of Aphrodité. She was, indeed, con- 
sidered the daughter of the goddess, 
and was honoured together with her, 
as in Athens. She was also connected 
with Hermes as the god of eloquence. 
(See Herod. viii. 111; Pausan. ii. 7, 7.) 
The Romans called her Suada or Sua- 
dela (Hor. Hpist. i. 6,38; Enn. ap, Cie. 
Brut. 15, 59). 

Pithoegia (Ii@o/yia). The first day 
of the festival of the Anthesteria. See 
DIONYSIA. 

Pithos (mi@os). A Greek wine-jar 
of earthenware, with a wide mouth 
and a close-fitting lid. See Dorrum. 


Pitinum. An Umbrian town on the 


Baker selling Bread. (Pompeian Painting.) 
The leayen (Cin, fermentum) was prepared from 
cakes of barley and water, or from the surplus 
dough of the preceding day’s batch, which was 
kneaded with salt, put into water, and kept till it 
fermented. The dough was shaped either by hand 
or in moulds (artoptae), and then placed in the 
oven (inves, furnus) on a shovel (pala); but was 
sometimes baked on the hearth in the embers. _ 

Cake and fancy-bread were made in various 
forms by special confectioners (7Aakovytorrocol, Tep- 
parovpyol, clibanarii, dulciarii, crustularii, etc.), 
and were much used for sacrificial purposes. On 
these sweet preparations, see Athen. xiv. 643 e and 
f, and Pollux, vi. 75 foll. The sweetening was 
done with honey. See Bliimner, Technologie, i. 1 
foll.; and id. s, v. “ Bickerei” in Baumeister’s 
Denkmialer. 


Pistor. “Baker,” a surname given to Iupiter 
by the Romans, because, when their city was tak- 
en by the Gauls, the god was believed to have in- 
spired them with the idea of throwing down loaves 
from the Tarpeian Hill, where they were besieged, 
that the enemy might suppose that they were not 
in want of provisions, though, in reality, they were 
near surrendering through famine. This deceived 
the Gauls, and they soon withdrew (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 
343; Lactant. i. 20, 33). This story is probably 
not the origin of the name Pistor as applied to 
Iupiter; but the name is best explained as “the 
Pounder” (pinso), referring to his smiting with 
thunderbolts. 


Pistoria or Pistorium. Now Pistoia; a small 
place in Etruria, on the road from Luca to Floren- 
tia, rendered memorable by the defeat of Catiline 
in its neighbourhood. — See CATILINA. 


Pistrinum and Pistrina (pvdwy). A place 
where grain was pounded ( pinso) in a mortar; 
hence, a mill. See Moxa. 


river Pisaurus. 

Pittacium (mirrakuoy). (1) A slip of 
parchment or leather used as a label, especially 
for a wine-jar, to give the date of the vintage, the 
quality of the wine, etc. (Petron. 34; id. 56). () 
A piece of linen spread with ointment for a plaster 
(Celsus, iii. 10). Fr 

Pittacus (Ilurrakds). A native of Mitylené in 
Lesbos, and one of the so-called Seven Sages of 
Greece, was born about B.c. 650. Having ob- 
tained popularity among his countrymen by suc- 
cessfully opposing the tyrant Melanchrus, he was 
intrusted with the command of a fleet in a war 
with the Athenians concerning some territory 
which they had seized in the island. In the 
course of this war the Athenian commander Phry- 
no, a man of uncommon size and strength, chal- 
lenged him to single combat. Providing himself 
with a net, which he concealed under his buckler, 
he took the first opportunity to throw it over the 
head of his antagonist, and by this means gained 
an easy victory. According to Strabo’s account, 
Pittacus came into the field armed with a casting- 
net, a trident, and a dagger; and it is said that 
from this stratagem of the Mitylenean was bor- 
rowed the mode of fighting practised by the Ro- 
man gladiators called retiarti. From this time 
Pittacus was held in high esteem among the 
Mityleneans, and was intrusted with the supreme 
power in the State (Aristot. Polit. iii, 15). Among 
other valuable presents, his countrymen offered 
him as much of the lands which had been recoy- 
ered from the Athenians as he chose; but he only 
accepted of so much as he could measure by a sin- 
gle cast of a javelin; and one half of this small 
portion he afterward dedicated to Apollo, saying, 
concerning the remainder, that “the half is bet- 
ter than the whole.” Cornelius Nepos says that 
the Mityleneans offered him many thousand acres, 
but that he took only a hundred. Pittacus dis- 
played great moderation in his treatment of his 
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enemies, among whom one of the most violent was 
the poet Alcaeus, who frequently made him the 
object of his satire. Finding it necessary to lay 
severe restrictions upon drunkenness, to which 
the Lesbians were particularly addicted, Pittacus 
passed a law which subjected offenders of this 
class to double punishment for any crime commit- 
ted in a state of intoxication. When he had es- 
tablished such regulations as seemed to him satis- 
factory, he resigned his power, which he had held 
for ten years, and retired to private life. 

Some of his famous sayings are as follows: 
“ Power reveals the man ;” ‘ Whatever you do, do 
well;” “ Watch for opportunities ;” “ Never talk of 
your plans before they are carried out.” The life 
of Pittacus is given by Diogenes Laértius. See 
SEVEN SAGES. 


Pittheus (Iurdeis). A king of Troezen, and 
father of Aethra (hence called Pittheis), the moth- 
er of Theseus (q. v.). He is said to have taught 
oratory, and even to have written a book on the 
subject (Pausan. ii. 30, 8). 


Pityocamptes (mirvokaurrns, “‘ pine-bender”). A 
name applied to the robber Sinis (q. v.), who killed 
travellers by tying them between two pine-trees 
bent down so as nearly to meet, and then allowed 
to spring apart (Pausan. ii. 1, 3). 

Pityusae. A group of small islands in the Med- 
iterranean, off the coast of Spain, and lying to the 
southwest of the Baleares. They derived their 
name from the number of pine-trees (mitus, “a 
pine”) which grew in them. The largest is Ebu- 
sus (Ivica), and next to it is Ophiusa (Ias Colum- 
bretes). See Mela, ii. 7. 


Placard. See LIBELLUS. 


Placenta (m\akods). <A thin, flat cake of flour, 
‘mixed with cheese and honey. It was usually a 
large cake, so as to be cut up for a number of per- 
sons (Cato, R. R. 76; Hor. Hpist.i.10,11). See Pis- 
TOR ; SCRIBLITA. 


Placentia. Now Piacenza; a Roman colony in 
Cisalpine Gaul, founded at the same time as Cre- 
mona, B.C. 219, and situated on the right bank of 
the Po, not far from the mouth of the Trebia. It 
was taken and destroyed by the Gauls in B.c. 200, 
but was soon rebuilt by the Romans, and became 
an important place. 


Placidia, GALLA. See GALLA. 


Placitus, Sextrus. The author of a short Lat- 
in treatise, in thirty-four chapters, treating of the 
medical properties supposed to reside in the bodies 
of certain animals. Its title is De Medicina (or 
Medicamentis) ex Animalibus. It is thought to have 
been written in the fourth century A.pD. It is edited 
by Ackermann (Niirnberg, 1788). 


Plaga (evad.ov). See Rerh. 

Plagium. Kidnapping ; slave-stealing. A crime 
punishable by Roman law with a fine and infamia. 
The offence was a common one, but was severely 
dealt with by Augustus (Suet. dug. 32). See Rein, 
Das Criminalrecht der Rémer, p. 386, and the article 
SERVUS. 

Plaguncitila (wAayyor). A wax doll (Callim. Dem. 
32). See Pupa. 

Plaits. 


Planaria (prob. also CANARIA). One of the For- 
tunatae Insulae (q. v.) or Canary Islands. 


A hunting-net. 


See COMA; SINUS. 
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Planasia. Now Pianosa; an island between 
Corsica and the coast of Etruria, to which Augus- 
tus banished his grandson Agrippa Postumus. 


Planciades Fulgentius. See FULGENTIUS. 
Plancina, MunaTIA. See GERMANICUS; PISO. 


Plancius, CN. A Roman who, as quaestor in 
Macedonia in B.c. 58, showed great kindness to 
Cicero when the orator came to Macedonia during 
his exile. (See Cicero.) Plancius was elected 
curale aedile in 54, but before taking office was 
accused of sodalicium or bribery of the tribes 
through illegal agencies. (See SODALICIUM.) Cic- 
ero defended him in orations still extant, and se- 
cured his acquittal. Plancius took the side of 
Pompey in the Civil War, and on Caesar’s triumph 
went into exile in Coreyra (Corfu). See Cic. 4d 
Fam. iv. 14; xiv. 1, 3. b 


Plancus. (1) T. Bursa, tribune of the commons 
in B.c. 52. He took part in the troubles excited by 
the death of Clodius, and, on the expiration of his 
office, was accused and condemned, notwithstand- 
ing the interest made by Pompey in his behalf. 
(2) L. MuNnatTius, a native of Tibur, was in early 
life a pupil of Cicero’s, and obtained considerable 
eminence in the oratorical art. He afterward 
commanded a legion under Caesar in Gaul. On 
the assassination of that individual Planenus act- 
ed at first a very equivocal part, and frequently 
changed sides, attaching himself successively to 
each party according as it became powerful. Thus 
we find him, after the victory at Mutina, affecting 
the utmost zeal for the cause of Brutus and free- 
dom; and subsequently, when he saw Antony re- 
established in power, he went over to him with 
four legions which he had at the time under his 
command. He obtained upon this the consulship 
along with Lepidus, B.c. 42. Tired at last of An- 
tony, he sided with Octavius, who received him 
with the utmost cordiality. It was Plancus who 
proposed in the Senate that the title of Augustus 
should be bestowed on Octavianus. The ancient 
writers reproach him with an absurd performance 
at the court of Cleopatra, in Alexandria, when he 
appeared on the public stage in the character of a 
sea-god, having his person painted green, and in a 
state of almost complete nudity, wearing a crown 
of reeds on his head, and with the tail of a fish at- 
tached to his body behind. Plancus, however, ap- 
pears to have beev a man of literary tastes, and we 
have an ode addressed to him by Horace on one 
occasion, when he had become suspected of disaf- 
fection by Augustus, and was meditating his de- 
parture from Italy (Plut. Ant. ; Vell. Patere. ii. 63; 
Horat. Carm. i. vii). (3) Luctus, a friend of Iu- 
lius Caesar, under whom he served both in the Gal- 
lic and the Civil Wars. Caesar, shortly before his 
death, nominated him to the government of Trans- 
alpine Gaul for B.c. 44, with the exception of the 
Narbonese and Belgie portions of the province, 
and also to the consulship for 42, with D. Brutus 
as his colleague. After Caesar’s death Plancus 
hastened into Gaul, and took possession of his 
province. Here he prepared at first to support 
the Senate against Antony; but when Lepidus 
joined Antony, and their united forces threatened 
to overwhelm Plancus, the latter was persuaded 
by Asinius Pollio to follow his example, and to 
unite with Antony and Lepidus. Plancus, during 
his government of Gaul, founded the colonies of 
Lugdunum and Raurica. He was consul in 42, 
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according to the arrangement made by Caesar, 
and he subsequently followed Antony to Asia, 
where he remained for some years, and governed 
in succession the provinces of Asia and Syria. 
He deserted Antony in 32, shortly before the 
breaking out of the Civil War between the latter 
and Octavianus. He was favourably received by 
Octavianus, and continued to reside at Rome dur- 
ing the remainder of his life. It was on his pro- 
posal that Octavianus received the title of Augus- 
tus in 27; and the emperor conferred upon him 
the censorship in 22, with Paulus Aemilius Lepi- 
dus. Both the public and private life of Plancus 
were stained by numerous vices. One of Horace’s 
odes (Carm. i. 7) is addressed to him. 


Planipes. See Mimvs. 
Planudes Maximus. 


Plastes (mAdotns). 
See STATUARIA ARs. 


Plastica. See STATUARIA ARS. 


Plataea (Iara), more commonly Plataeae 
(TAaraai). An ancient city of Boeotia, on the 
northern slope of Mount Cithaeron, not far from 
the sources of the Asopus, and on the frontiers of 
Attica. It was said to have derived its name 
from Plataea, a daughter of Asopus. At an early 
period the Plataeans deserted the Boeotian Con- 
federacy and placed themselves under the protec- 
tion of Athens; and when the Persians invaded 
Attica, B.c. 490, they sent 1000 men to the assist- 
ance of the Athenians, and fought on their side at 
the battle of Marathon. Ten years afterward (480) 
their city was destroyed by the Persian army un- 
der Xerxes at the instigation of the Thebans; and 
the place was still in ruins in the following year 
(479), when the memorable battle was fought in 
their territory in which Mardonius was defeated, 
and the independence of Greece secured. In con- 
sequence of this victory, the territory of Plataea 
was declared inviolable. It now enjoyed a pros- 
perity of fifty years; but in the third year of the 
Peloponnesian War (429) the Thebans persuaded 
the Spartans to attack the town, and after a siege 
of two years at length succeeded in obtaining pos- 
session of the place (427). Plataea was now razed 
to the ground, but was again rebuilt after the 
peace of Antalcidas (387). It was destroyed the 
third time by its inveterate enemies the Thebans 
in 374. It was once more restored under the 
Macedonian supremacy, and continued in exist- 
ence till a very late period. See Wiegand, Platdd 
(1886). 

Plate. SEE CATINUS; LANX; PATINA. 

Platéa (m\areia, sc. 666s). The principal street 
in a town, suggesting the Broad Street and Broad- 
way of modern cities (Ter. Andr. iv. 5, 1). 

Platform. See CaTasta; Rostra ; SUGGESTUS. 

Plato (IIAdrov). The greatest of the Atheni- 
an philosophers. He was born May 26 (the seventh 
of Thargelion), B.C. 423, probably at Athens, though 
some say at Aegina (Diog. Laért. iii. 2, 6). He was 
of an aristocratic family, his father Aristo claiming 
descent from Codrus, the last of the Athenian kings, 
and his mother Perictioné being of the family of 
Sohn, His name was originally Aristocles, after 
his grandfather, but he was subsequently called 
I1\drey, in consequence of his fluency of speech, or, 
as others say, because of his broad (7Aarvs) fore- 
head or his broad shoulders (Diog. Laért. iii. 4). The 


See Maximus. 
A modeller in clay or wax. 
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traditions that have come down regarding his birth 
and career are largely mythical, and are given 
by Diogenes Laértius. One story makes him the 
son of Apollo, and another tells how tees settled 
on his lips when a child, thus foresaadowing his 
honeyed eloquence (Cie. Div. i. 46,73). Plutarch re- 
lates that he was humpbacked, but this, perhaps, 
was not a natural defect; it may have first ap- 
peared late in life as a result of his severe studies 
(Plut. De Audiend. Poét. 26, 53). Other ancient 
writers, on the contrary, speak in high terms of 
his manly and noble mien. The only authentic 
bust that we have of him is at present in the gal- 
lery at Florence. It was discovered near Athens in 
the fifteenth century, and purchased by Lorenzo 
de’ Medici. In this bust the forehead of the philoso- 
pher is remarkably large. Plato first learned gram- 
mar, that is, reading and writing, from Dionysius. 
In gymnastics, Ariston was his teacher; and he ex- 
celled so much in these physical exercises that he 
entered, as is said, a public contest at the Isth- 
mian and Pythian Games (Diog. Laért. iii. 4). He 
studied painting and music under the tuition of 
Draco, a scholar of Damon, and Metellus of Agri- 
gentum ; but hisfavouriteemployment in his youth- 
ful years was poetry. The lively fancy and pow- 
erful style which his philosophical writings so 
amply display must naturally have impelled him, 
at an early period of life, to make some attempts 
at versification, which were assuredly not without 
influence on the beautiful form of his later works. 
After he had enjoyed the instruction of the most 
eminent teachers of poetry in all its forms, he 
proceeded himself to make an attempt in heroic 
verse; but when he compared his production with 
the masterpieces of Homer, he consigned it to the 
flames. He next tried lyric poetry, but with no 
better success; and finally turned his attention to 
dramatic composition. He elaborated four pieces, 
or a tetralogy, consisting of three separate trage- 
dies and one satyric drama; but an accident in- 
duced him to quit this career, for which he was not 
probably fitted. A short time before the festival 
of Dionysus, when his pieces were to be brought 
upon the stage, he happened to hear Socrates con- 
versing, and was so captivated by the charms of 
his manners as from that momeut to abandon poe- 
try, and apply himself earnestly to the study of 
philosophy. But, though Plato abandoned his 
poetic attempts, he still attended to the reading 
of the poets, particularly Homer, Aristophanes, 
and Sophron, as his favourite occupation; and he 
appears to have derived from them, in part, the 
dramatic arrangement of his dialogues. He had 
already heard the instructions of Cratylus, a dis- 
ciple of the school of Heraclitus (Aristot. et- 
aphys. i. 6), and was now twenty years of age 
when he became acquainted with Socrates. He 
continued a professed disciple of that philosopher 
for the space of eight years, until the death of the 
latter. During all this period Socrates regarded 
him as one of his most faithful pupils, and Plato 
always cherished a deep affection and esteem for 
his master, so that when the latter was brought 
to trial he undertook to plead his cause; but the 
partiality and violence of the judges would not 
permit him to proceed. After the condemnation 
he presented his master with money sufficient to 
redeem his life, which, however, Socrates refused to 
accept. During his imprisonment Plato attended 
him, and was present at a conversation which he 
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held with his friends concerning the immortality 
of the soul, the substance of which he afterwards 
committed to writing in the dialogue entitled 
Phaedo, not, however, without interweaving his 
own opinions and language. Upon the death of 
his master he withdrew, with several other friends 
of Socrates, to Megara, where they were hospitably 
entertained by Euclid, and remained till the émeute 
at Athens subsided. Bricker thinks that Plato 
received instruction in dialectics from Euclid. Cic- 
ero relates that the Megarean philosopher drew 
many of his opinions from Plato (Academ., Quaest. 
4, 42). 

” Desirous of making himself master of all the 
wisdom and learning which the age could furnish, 
Plato, after this, travelled into every country which 
was so far enlightened as to promise him any rec- 
ompense for his labour. He first visited that part 
of Magna Graecia where acelebrated school of phi- 
losophy had been established by Pythagoras. It is 
commonly believed that Plato formally became a 
scholar of the Pythagoreans, and many persons are 
expressly named as his teachers in the doctrines of 
that sect of philosophy. But this multitude of 
teachers is of itself sufffcient to excite suspicion ; 
and, besides, Plato must then have been at least 
thirty years old, and was undoubtedly acquainted 
with the Pythagorean system long before his Italian 
voyage. How long Plato remained in Italy cannot 
be determined, since all the accounts relative to 
this point are deficient. But so much is certain, 
that he did not leave this country before he had 
gained the entire friendship of the principal Py- 
thagoreans, of which they subsequently gave most 
unequivocal proofs. From Italy Plato went to Cy- 
rené, the celebrated Greek colony in Africa. It is 
not certain whether he visited Sicily in passing. 
According to Apuleius, the object of his journey 
was to learn mathematics of Theodorus. This 
mathematician, whose fame perhaps surpassed his 
knowledge, had given instruction to the youth of 
Athens in this branch of science; and Plato, in all 
probability, merely wished now to complete his 
knowledge on this subject. From Cyrené he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt, and, in order to travel with more 
safety upon his journey to the last-named country, 
he assumed the character of a merchant, and, as a 
seller of oil, passed through the kingdom of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon. Wherever he came, he obtained 
information from the Egyptian priests concerning 
their astronomical observations and -caleulations. 
It has been asserted that it was in Egypt that 
Plato acquired his opinions concerning the origin 
of the world, and learned the doctrines of transmi- 
gration and the immortality of the soul; but it is 
more than probable that he learned the latter doc- 
trine from Socrates, and the former from the school 
of Pythagoras. It is not likely that Plato, in the 
habit of a merchant, could have obtained access to 
the sacred mysteries of Egypt; for, in the case of 
Pythagoras, the Egyptian priests were so unwilling 
to communicate their secrets to strangers that even 
a royal mandate was scarcely sufficient in a single 
instance to gain this permission. Little regard is 
therefore due to the opinions of those who assert 
that Plato derived his system of philosophy from 
the Egyptians (lamblich. Myst. Aeg.i. 2, p.3). That 
Plato’s stay in Egypt extended to a period of thir- 
teen years, aS some maintain, or even three years, 
as others state, is highly incredible; especially as 
there is no trace in his works of Egyptian research, 
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and all that he tells us of Egypt indicates at most 
a very scanty acquaintance with the subject. 
After leaving Egypt, he went to Sicily in order 
to see the volcano of Aetna, and visited Syracuse at 
the time when Dionysius the Elder was reigning. 
At the court of Dionysius Plato became acquainted 
with Dio, the brother-in-law of the tyrant, and Dio 
endeavoured to produce an influence upon the mind 
of Dionysius by the conversation of Plato. But the 
attempt failed, and had near- 
ly cost the philosopher his 
life. Dionysius was highly 
incensed at the result of an 
argument in which he was 
worsted by Plato, who took 
occasion also to advance in 
the course of it some unpal- 
atable truths; and in the 
first heat of his passion he 
would have punished the 
hardihood of the philoso- 
Plato. (Bust at Florence.) Pher with death, had not Dio 
and Aristomenes together re- 
strained him from it. They conceived, therefore, 
that Plato could no longer stay at Syracuse without 
hazard, and accordingly secured passage for him in 
a ship which was about to carry home Polis, a Lace- 


| daemohian ambassador, or, according to Olympiodo- 


rus, a merchant of Aegina. Dionysius heard of it, 
and bribed Polis to sell him asa slave. He was ac- 
cordingly sold by the treacherous Polis on the island 
of Aegina, which was then involved in war with 
Athens. According to some writers he was sold 
by the Aeginetans. A certain Anniceris, from Cy- 
rené, ransomed him for twenty or thirty minae. 
Plato’s friends and scholars (according to some, Dio 
alone) collected this sum in order to indemnify An- 
niceris, who, however, was so noble-minded that 
with the money he purchased a garden in the Aca- 
demé, and presented it to the philosopher. When 
Plato had completed his travels, and had reached 
the end of his various dangers and calamities, he 
returned to Athens, and began publicly to teach 
philosophy in the Academy. He had inherited here 
a garden, which was purchased for five hundred 
drachmae, This garden remained the property of 
the philosophic school that he had founded. His 
memory was honoured by the Athenians and by 
foreigners with monuments and statues. Diogenes 
states that Plato taught philosophy first in the 
Academy, and also in a garden at Colonus. His 
Academy soon became celebrated, and was numer- 
ously attended by high-born and noble young men; 
for he had already, by means of his travels, and prob- 
ably by some publications, acquired a distinguished 
name. Among these disciples, from whom he ex- 
acted no fee, were his nephew Speusippus, Xenocra- 
tes of Chalcedon, Aristotle, Heraclides of Pontus, 
Hestiaeus of Perinthus, and Philippus the Opun- 
tian, while others, who were not regularly enrolled 
among his immediate followers, numbered such 
men as Iphicrates, Timotheus, Phocion, Lycurgus, 
Hyperides, Isocrates, and possibly Demosthenes 
(Cic. De Orat. i. 20, 89). 

Plato taught in the Academy for twenty-two 
years prior to his second journey to Syracuse, 
which he undertook at the instigation of Dio, who 
hoped, by the lessons of the philosopher, to influence 
the character of the new ruler of Syracuse. This 
prince, it is said, had been brought up by his 
father wholly destitute of an enlightened educa- 
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tion, and it was now the task of Plato to form his 
mind by philosophy. It seems, at the same time, 
to have been the plan of Dio and Plato to bring 
about, by philosophical instruction, a wholesome 
reform of the Sicilian constitution, by giving it a 
more aristocratic character. But, whatever may 
have been their intentions, they were all frustrated 
by the weak and voluptuous character of Diony- 
sius. Dio became the object of the tyrant’s sus- 
picion, and was conyeyed away to the coast of 
Italy, without, however, forfeiting his possessions. 
In this condition of affairs, Plato did not long re- 
main in Syracuse, where his position would at best 
have been ambiguous. He returned to Athens, but, 
in consequence of some fresh disagreement between 
Dionysius and Dio, with respect to the property of 
the latter, he was induced to take a third journey 
to Syracuse. The reconciliation, which it was his 
object to effect, completely miscarried ; he himself 
came to an open rupture with Dionysius, and only 
obtained a free departure from Sicily through the 
active interposition of his Pythagorean friends at 
Tarentum. It does not appear that he took any 
part in the later conduct of Sicilian affairs, though 
his nephew and disciple Speusippus and others of 
the Academy, rendered personal assistance to Dio, 
in a warlike expedition against Dionysius. From 
this time Plato seems to have passed his old age in 
tranquillity in his garden, near the Academy, en- 
gaged with the instruction of numerous disciples, 
and the prosecution of his literary labours. He 
died while yet actively employed about his philo- 
sophical studies, in B.c. 347. 

The philosophical writings of Plato have come 
down to us complete, and have always been ad- 
mired as a model of the union of artistic perfection 
with philosophical acuteness and depth. They are 
in the form of dialogue ; but Plato was not the first 
writer who employed this style of composition for 
philosophical instruction. (See DiaLoGus.) Zeno 
the Eleatic had already written in the form of ques- 
tion and answer, Alexamenus the Teian and Soph- 
ron in the mimes had treated ethical subjects in 
the same form. Xenophon, Aeschines, Antisthenes, 
Euclides, and other Socratics had also made use of 
the dialogical form; but Plato has handled this 
form not only with greater mastery than any one 
who preceded him, but, in all probability, with the 
distinct intention of keeping by this very means 
true to the admonition of Socrates, not to commu- 
nicate instruction, but to lead to the spontaneous 
discovery of it. Moreover, the dramatic form gives 
great force and liveliness to the teaching, and was 
used by Plato with so much ability as to lead to 
the grouping of the dialogues into trilogies and 
tetralogies as though they had been actual dramas, 
The dialogues of Plato are closely connected with 
one another, and various arrangements of them 
heve been proposed. Schleiermacher divides them 
into three series or classes. In the first he con- 
siders that the germs of dialectic and of the doc- 
trine of ideas begin to unfold themselves in all the 
freshness of youthful inspiration; in the second 
those germs develop themselves further by means 
of dialectic investigations respecting the difference 
between common and philosophical acquaintance 
with things, respecting notion and knowledge 
(8d€a and éemiornpn); in the third they receive their 
completion by means of an objectively scientific 
working out, with the separation of ethics and 
physics. The first series embraces, according to 
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Schleiermacher, the Phaedrus, Lysis, Protagoras, 
Laches, Charmides, Kuthyphron, and Parmenides ; 
to which may be added as an appendix the Apolo- 
gia, Crito, Ion, Hippias Minor, Hipparchus, Minos, 
and Alcibiades IT, The second series contains the 
Gorgias, Theaetetus, Meno, Huthydemus, Cratylus, 
Sophistes, Politicus, Symposium, Phaedo, and Phile- 
bus; to which may be added as an appendix the 
Theages, Evastae, Alcibiades I., Menexenus, Hippias 
Major, and Clitophon. The third series comprises 
the Republic, Timaeus, Critias, and the Laws. ‘This 
arrangement may be accepted as a matter of con- 
venience, but scholars long ago ceased to think it 
possible to discover in the dialogues any satisfac- 
tory evidence of the order of their composition. 
The genuineness of many of the dialogues has been 
questioned, and the following are undoubtedly 
spurious: Alcibiades IL., Aviochus, Clitophon, Dema- 
docus, Hpinomis, Lrastae, Eryxias, Hipparchus, De 
Tust., Minos, Sisyphus, Theages, De Virtute. The 
following are probably spurious: Hippias Minor, 
Alcibiades I., Menexenus. The Letters are perhaps 
forgeries. (See Gudeman in Classical Studies in 
Honour of Henry Drisler, pp. 61-66 [New York, 
1894].) The following are cited by Aristotle as 
having been written by Plato: Republic, Timaeus, 
Laws, Phaedrus, Symposium, Gorgias, Meno, Hippias 
I.; but obviously his silence as to the rest proves 
nothing. 

It is impossible within any reasonable limits to 
give a satisfactory account of the Platonic phi- 
losophy. His attempt to combine poetry and phi- 
losophy (the two fundamental tendencies of the 
Greek mind) gives to the Platonic dialogues a 
charm which irresistibly attracts us, though we 
may have but a deficient comprehension of their 
subject matter. Plato, like Socrates, was pene- 
trated with the idea that wisdom is the attribute 
of the Godhead; that philosophy, springing from 
the impulse to know, is the necessity of the intel- 
lectual man, and the greatest of the blessings 
which he possesses. When once we strive after 
Wisdom with the intensity of a lover, she becomes 
the true consecration and purification of the soul, 
adapted to lead us from the night-like to the true 
day. An approach to wisdom, however, presup- 
poses an original communion with Being, truly so 
called ; and this communion again presupposes the 
divine nature or immortality of the soul, and the 
impulse to become like the Eternal. This impulse 
is the love which generates in Truth, and the de- 
velopment of it is termed Dialectics. Out of the 
philosophical impulse which is developed by Dia- 
lectics, not only correct knowledge, but also correct 
action, springs forth. Socrates’s doctrine respect- 
ing the unity of virtue, and that it consists in true, 
vigorous, and practical knowledge, is intended to 
be set forth in a preliminary manner in the Pro- 
tagoras and the smaller dialogues attached to it. 
They are designed, therefore, to introduce a founda- 
tion for ethics by the refutation of the common views 
that were entertained of morals and of virtue; for 
although not even the words “ethics” and “physics” 
occur in Plato, and even dialectics are not treated 
of as a distinct and separate province, yet he must 
rightly be regarded as the originator of the three- 
fold division of philosophy, inasmuch as he had 
before him the decided object to develop the So- 
cratic method into a scientific system of dialectics, 
that should supply the grounds of our knowledge 
as well as of our moral action ( physics and ethics), 
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and therefore he separates the general investiga- 
tions on knowledge and understanding, at least 


relatively, from those which refer to physics and | ( 


ethics. Accordingly, the Theaetetus, Sophistes, Par- 
menides, and Cratylus are principally dialectical ; 
the Protagoras, Gorgias, Politicus, Philebus, and the 
Politics principally ethical; while the Timaeus is 
exclusively physical. Plato’s dialectics and ethics, 
however, have been more successful than his phys- 
ics. Plato’s doctrine of ideas (iSéar) was one of the 
most prominent parts of his system. He maintained 
that the existence of things, cognizable only by 
means of conception, is their true essence, their idea. 
Hence he asserts that to deny the reality of ideas 
is to destroy all scientific research. He departed 
from the original meaning of the word idea (name- 
ly, that of form or figure), inasmuch as he under- 
stood by it the unities (évades, povades)which lie at 
the basis of the visible, the changeable, and which 
can only be reached by pure thinking. He in- 
cluded under the expression “idea” every thing 
stable amid the changes of mere phenomena, all 
really existing and unchangeable definitudes, by 
which the changes of things and our knowledge of 
them are conditioned, such as the ideas of genus 
and species, the laws and ends of nature, as also 
the principles of cognition and of moral action, and 
the essences of individual, concrete, thinking souls. 
His system of ethics was founded upon his dialec- 
ties, as is remarked above. Hence he asserted that, 
not being in a condition to grasp the idea of the 
good with full distinctness, we are able to approxi- 
mate to it only so far as we elevate the power of 
thinking to its original purity. 

The best MS. of the greater part of Plato is the 
Codex Clarkianus, secured in Patmos by Daniel 
Clarke, an Englishman, and now in the Bodleian 
Library (Oxford). It dates from A.D. 896, and does 
not include the Republic, of which the best copy 
is a Paris codex (Codex Parisinus A) of the elev- 
enth century. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The principal editions of Plato 
- are those of Aldus (Venice, 1513); H. Stephanus 
(Lausanne, 1587), from which the citations of Plato 
by page and letter are usually made; convenient 
texts by Stallbaum (1881 foll.), Orelli (1839), Hirschig 
(1873), K. F. Hermann (last ed. 1885 foll.); and a erit- 
ical one is that of Schanz, not yet (1895) completed. 
Good editions of the separate dialogues with Eng- 
lish notes are those of the Protagoras by Sibler 
(1881), the Philebus by Badham (1878), the Theaetetus 
by Campbell (1882), the Phaedo by Geddes (1885) and 
Andrew Hind (1883), the Huthydemus and Sympo- 
stum by Badham (1866), the Sophistes and Politicus 
by Campbell (1867), the Phaedrus by Thompson 
(1868), the Apology by Wagner (1869) and by Rid- 
dell (1877), the Gorgias by Thompson (1871), the 
Parmenides by Maguire (1882) and by Waddell (1894), 
the Republic (bks. iv.) by Warren (1888), and 
complete by Jowett and Campbell (1894). There 
are notes on the Cratylus in French by Lenormant 
(1861), and on the Republic by Charpentier (1877). 

The great translation of all of Plato’s works 
into English, by Prof. Jowett (2d ed. Oxford, 1890), 
is itself a classic. There is a Lexicon Platonicum 
by Ast (1838) and a Worterbuch der Platonischen 
Philosophie by Wagner (Gottingen, 1799). There 
is an immense mass of literature dealing with the 
Platonic philosophy, of which it is possible here to 
mention only the following for the general student: 
the introduction to the several dialogues in Jowett’s 
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translation; Grote’s Plato (giving analyses of ali 
the dialogues); Zeller, Plato and the Old Academy 
Engl. trans. 1876); Stein, Zur Geschichte des Platon- 
ismus (1862-75); Auffarth, Die Platonische Ideenlehre 
(Berlin, 1883); Fouillée, Li Philosophie de Platon, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1888-89); Pater, Plato and Platonism 
(1895); and the chapters on Plato in the histories 
of philosophy by Ueberweg and Schwegler. See 
PHILOSOPHIA. 


Platter. See PLATE. 


Plaustrum (duaféa). A wagon or two-wheeled 
cart. If it had four wheels, it was styled plau- 
strum maius (Cato, R. R. x. 2). It was used for 
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Plaustrum. 


(Ginzrot.) 


heavy burdens, and was generally drawn by oxen, 
but sometimes by mules. The wheels of the plau- 
strum had no spokes. 


Plausus. Applause which at Rome was reduced 
to a system, there being a trained claque. The 
different kinds of applause were bombi, ‘ boom- 
ing ;” wmbrices, clapping with hollowed hands; 
and testae, clapping with the palms of the hands, 
ete. (Suet. Vero, 20). 


Plautia Gens, a plebeian gens at Rome. The 
name is also written PLoTius, the latter being the 
plebeian form. The gens was divided into the 
families of Hypsaeus, Proculus, Silvanus, Venno, 
Venox; and although several members of these 
families obtained the consulship, none of them is 
of sufficient importance to require a separate no- 
tice. 

Plautianus, FuLvius, an African by birth, the 
fellow-townsman of Septimius Severus. He served 
as praefect of the praetorium under this emperor, 
who loaded him with honours and wealth, and vir- 
tually made over much of the imperial authority 
into his hands. Intoxicated by these distinctions, 
Plautianus indulged in the most despotic tyranny, 
and perpetrated acts of cruelty almost beyond be- 
lief. In a.p. 202 his daughter Plautilla was mar- 
ried to Caracalla; but having discovered the dis- 
like cherished by Caracalla towards both his 
daughter and himself, and looking forward with 
apprehension to the downfall which awaited him 
upon the death of the sovereign, he formed a plot 
against the life both of Septimius and Caracalla. 
His treachery was discovered, and he was immedi- 
ately put to death, 203. His daughter Plautilla 
was banished first to Sicily, and subsequently to 
Lipara, where she was treated with the greatest 
harshness. After the murder of Geta, in 212, Plau- 
tilla was put to death by order of her husband. 


Plautilla. See PLAUTIANUS. 


Plautius. (1) AULUs, a Roman of consular rank, 
who was sent by the emperor Claudius in a.p. 43 
to subdue Britain. He remained in Britain four 
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years, and subdued the southern part of the island. 
He obtained an ovation on his return to Rome in 
47. (2) A Roman jurist, who lived about the time 
of Vespasian, and is cited by subsequent jurists. 

Plautus, T. Maccrius. The most celebrated 
comic poet of Rome. He was a native of Sarsina, 
a small village in Umbria. He used to be called 
M. Accius Plautus, but his real name, as Ritschl 
has shown, was T. Maccius Plautus. The date of 
his birth is uncertain, but it may be placed about 
B.C. 254. He probably came to Rome at an early 
age, since he displays so perfect a mastery of the 
Latin language, and an acquaintance with Greek 
literature which he could hardly have acquired in 
a provincial town. Whether he ever obtained the 
Roman franchise is doubtful. When he arrived at 
Rome he was in needy circumstances, and was first 
employed in the service of the actors. With the 
money he had saved in this inferior station he set 
himself up in business, but failed; he then returned 
to Rome, and his necessities obliged him to enter 
the service of a baker, who employed him in turn- 
ing a hand-mill. While in this degrading oceupa- 
tion he wrote three plays, the sale of which to the 
managers of the public games enabled him to quit 
his drudgery and begin his literary career. He 
was then probably about thirty years of age (224), 
and therefore commenced writing comedies a few 
years before the breaking out of the Second Punic 
War. He continued his literary occupation for 
about forty years, and died in 184, when he was 
seventy years of age. His contemporaries at first 
were Livius Andronicus and Naevius, afterward 
Ennius and Caecilius: Terence did not rise into 
notice till almost twenty years after his death. 
During the long time that he held possession of 
the stage, he was always a great favourite of the 
people; and he expressed a bold consciousness of 
his own powers in the epitaph which he wrote for 
his tomb, and which has come down to us: 


‘Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia Inget 
Scena deserta. dein risus, ludus iocusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.”’ 

Plautus wrote a great number of comedies, and 
in the last century of the Republic there were 130 
plays which bore his name. Most of these, how- 
ever, were not considered genuine by the best Ro- 
man critics. There were several works written 
upon the subject; and of these the most celebrated 
was the treatise of Varro, entitled Quaestiones 
Plautinae. Varro limited the undoubted comedies 
of the poet to twenty-one, which were hence called 
the Fabulae Varronianae. These Varronian come- 
dies are the same as those which have come down 
to our own time, with the loss of one. At present 
we possess only twenty comedies of Plautus; but 
there were originally twenty-one in the manu- 
scripts, and the Vidularia, which was the twenty- 
first, and which came last in the collection, was 
torn off from the manuscript in the Middle Ages. 
The titles of the twenty-one Varronian plays are: 
(1) Amphitruo, (2) Asinaria, (3) Aulularia, (4) Captivi, 
(5) Cureulio, (6) Casina, (7) Cistellaria, (8) Epidicus, 
(9) Bacchides, (10) Mostellaria, (11) Menaechmi, (12) 
Miles, (13) Mercator, (14) Pseudolus, (15) Poenulus, 
(16) Persa, (17) Rudens, (18) Stichus, (19) Trinummus, 
(20) Truculentus, (21) Vidularia. This is the order 
in which they occur in the manuscripts, though 
probably not the one in which they were original- 
ly arranged by Varro, The present order is evi- 
dently alphabetical; the initial letter of the title 
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of each play is alone regarded, and no attention is 
paid to those which follow: hence we find Captivi, 
Curculio, Casina, Cistellaria: Mostellaria, Menae- 
chmi, Miles, Mercator : Pseudolus, Poenulus, Persa. 
The play of the Bacchides forms the only exception 
to the alphabetical order. It was probably placed 
after the Epidiceus by some copyist, because he had 
observed that Plautus, in the Bacchides (ii. 2, 36), 
referred to the Epidicus as an earlier work. The 
names of the comedies are either taken from some 
leading character in the play, or from some circum- 
stance which occurs in it: those titles ending in 
-aria are adjectives, giving a general description 
of the play: thus Asinaria is the “ Ass-Comedy.” 
The comedies of Plautus enjoyed unrivalled 
popularity among the Romans, and continued to 
be represented down to the time of Diocletian. 
The continued popularity of Plautus through so 
many centuries was owing, in a great measure, to 
his being a national poet. Though he founds his 
plays upon Greek models, the characters in them 
act, speak, and joke like genuine Romans, and he 
thereby secured the sympathy of his audience more 
completely than Terence could ever have done. 
Whether Plautus borrowed the plan of all his plays 
from Greek models, it is impossible to say. The 
Cistellaria, Bacchides, Poenulus, and Stichus were 
taken from Menander, the Casina and Rudens from 
Diphilus, and the Mercator and the Trinwnmus 
from Philemon, and many others were undoubtedly 
founded upon Greek originals. But in all cases 
Plautus allowed himself much greater liberty than 
Terence ; and in some instances he appears to have 
simply taken the leading idea of the play from the 
Greek, and to have filled it up in his own fashion. 
It has been inferred from a well-known line of 
Horace (£pist. ii. 1.58), Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi, that Plautus took great pains 
to imitate Epicharmus. But there is no corre- 
spondence between any of the existing plays of 
Plautus and the known titles of the comedies of 
Epicharmus; and the verb properare probably has 
reference only to the liveliness and energy of Plau- 
tus’s style,in which he bore a resemblance to the 
Sicilian poet. It was, however, not only with the 
common people that Plautus was a favourite; edu- 
cated Romans read and admired his works down 
to the latest times. Cicero (De Off. i. 29) places his 
wit on a par with that of the old Attic comedy, 
and St. Jerome used to console himself with the 
perusal of the poet after spending many nights in 
tears on account of his past sins. The favourable 
opinion which the ancients entertained of the 
merits of Plautus has been confirmed by the judg- 
ment of the best modern critics, and by the fact 
that several of his plays have been imitated by 
many of the best modern poets. Thus the dmphi- 
truo has been imitated by Moliére and Dryden, the 
Aulularia by Moliére in his Avare, the Mostellaria 
by Regnard, Addison, and others, the Menaechimi 
by Shakespeare in his Comedy of Errors, the Tri- 
nummus by Lessing in his Schatz, and so with 
others. Horace (A. P. 270), indeed, expresses a less 
favourable opinion of Plautus; but it must be rec- 
ollected that the taste vf Horace had been formed 
by a different school of literature, and that he un- 
dervalued the ancient poets of his country. More- 
over, it is probable that the censure of Horace 
does not refer to the general character of Plautus’s 
poetry, but merely to his inharmonious verses and 
to some of his jests. Plautus performed an impor- 
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tant work in the enrichment of the Latin language. 
His genius for coining words was very remarkable, 
and in after-years the majority of his new terms 
were taken into the literary language by Cicero, 
who gave them the stamp of his authority. In 
this respect he stands out as a unique and impor- 


tant figure, and one whose influence has been too 


little recognized. See Peck’s History of the Latin 
Language, pt.iii.; Besta, De Verborum Compositione 
Plaut. (Breslau, 1876); Ulrich, Die Composita bei 
Plautus (Halle, 1884); Georke, Vocabula Graeca in 
Linguam Lat. Recepta (Kénigsberg, 1868) ; and 
Rassow in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, Suppl. xv. 589. 

The MSS. of Plautus that are of especial impor- 
tance are the Codex Ambrosianus (A) at Milan (a 
palimpsest) of the fourth or fifth century ; the Co- 
dex Palatinus (B), now at Rome; the Codex Decur- 
tatus (C) at Heidelberg; the Codex Vaticanus or 
Vetus (D); and the Codex Britannicus (J) in the 
British Museum. The last four are of about the 
eleventh or twelfth century, and represent a single 
archetype. No MS. contains all the plays. 

The text of Plautus has come down to us in a 
very corrupt state. It contains many lacunae and 
interpolations. Thus the Aulularia has lost its 
conclusion, the Bacchides its commencement, etc. 
Of the present complete editions the best are by 
Lambinus (Paris, 1576); Pareus (Frankfort, 1610) ; 
Bothe, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1834); Weise, 2 vols. (Qued- 


linburg, 1837-38; last ed. 1886); Ussing (Copen- | 
hagen, 1886); Leo (2 vols. Berlin, 1885-1896); Ritsch] 


(Bonn, 1848-54; revised by Loewe, Goetz, and 
Schoell, 1894). There is no complete edition with 
English notes, but the following of separate plays 
are good: Wagner’s Aulularia (1866); Hallidie’s 
Captivi (1890); Ramsay’s Mostellaria, incomplete 
(1869); Morris’s Mostellaria (1880); Tyrrell’s Miles 
Gloriosus (1885); Gray’s Hpidicus (1893); Sloman’s 
Trinummus (1883); Fowler’s Menaechmi (1889); 
Palmer’s Amphitruo (1890); Morris’s Pseudolus 
(1894); and Fennell’s Stichus (1893). Foreign edi- 
tions are those of the Asinaria by Richter (Nurem- 


berg, 1833); of the Captivi, with critical apparatus, | 


by Brix (4th ed. Leipzig, 1884); of the Curculio by 
Geppert (Berlin, 1845); of the Casina by Geppert 
(Berlin, 1866); of the Cistellaria by Benoist (Lyons, 
1863); of the Epidicus by Geppert (Berlin, 1865); 
of the Bacchides by Ritschl (Halle, 1835); of the 
Menaechmi by Brix (3d ed. Leipzig, 1880) and 
Vahlen (Berlin, 1882); of the Poenulus by Gep- 
pert (Berlin, 1864); of the Rudens by Benoist 
(Paris, 1864); of the Trinwmmus by Brix (3d ed. 
Leipzig, 1879); and of the Truculentus by Spengel 
and Studemund (Gottingen, 1868). On the Vidu- 
laria, which was lost during the Middle Ages, 


see Studemund, De Vidularia Plautina ( Greifs- | 


wald, 1870); and Leo, De Vidularia (Berlin, 1892). 
Playthings. See CrepunDIA; Nuces; Pura. 


Plea. See AcTIO in the APPENDIX; Dik; Ju- 
DICIAL PROCEDURE. 


Plebeian Latin. See SeRMO PLEBEIUS. 
Plebeii Ludi. See Lupr PLEBEn, p. 974. 


Plebiscitum. The Roman name fora decree of 
the Comitia Tributa on the rogation of a tribune. 
(See Comitia.) Originally the plebiscitum re- 
quired confirmation by the Senate, but by a Lex 
Hortensia (B.C. 286) the whole people (universus 


populus) were declared bound by the plebiscita. 
See Lex. 
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Plebs, Plebes. A part of the population of 
Rome, which derived its origin mainly from the 
conquered Latins settled on Roman territory by 
the kings Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Martius. At 
first these possessed only the passive rights of citi- 
zenship, being excluded from all its privileges as 
well as from service in war, and forming a com- 
munity sharply separated from the old citizens, 
the patricians. In particular, they did not possess 
the right of concluding valid marriages with pa- 
tricians, although they were otherwise equal in 
matters of private law. When, by the constitution 
of Servius Tullius, they were compelled to serve in 
war and to pay war-taxes, they obtained the right 
of voting with the patricians in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata. After the establishment of the Republic 
in B.c. 510, the plebeians began the struggle with 
the patricians, who were then in sole possessiow of 
the secular and priestly offices. The aim of the 
plebeians was to secure complete equality of rights, 
answering to their equality of duties. An impor- 
tant engine in this struggle was the tribunate of 
the people (see TRIBUNI PLEBIS) established in 491, 
as well as the Comitia Tributa. (See CoMmITIA.) 
The plebeians had the chief weight in that assem- 
bly, and after B.c. 448 it was invested with the 
right of passing decrees binding on the whole 
people. Among their first acquisitions was the 
right of entering into valid marriages with the 
patricians (B.c. 445). One after another, the ple- 
beians gained admittance to the most important 
offices of State and the priesthoods, down to the 
year 300, so that only insignificant offices remained 
reserved for the patricians. (See Parrici.) When 
the struggle of the orders was thus settled, the 
opposition between patricians and plebeians lost 
its practical importance. The two orders were 
completely blended together, and the place of the 
aristocracy of birth was taken by the aristocracy 
of office, the members of which were called nobiles 
(q.v.). From this time the name plebs passed to 
the lower ranks of the people, as contrasted with 
this nobler class. See Mommsen, Rémische For- 
schungen, Vol. i., and id. Rém. Staatsrecht, vol. iii. 


Plectrum (mAjxrpoy). The instrument with 
which the lyre was struck. It was made of gold 
or ivory. See Lyra. 

Pledge. See PIGNus. 

Pleiad, Tur TRAGIC. 
Nus; PLEIAS. 


Pleiades (Meiddes). The seven daughters of 
Atlas and the Ocean-nymph Pleioné, born on the 
Areadian mountain Cyllené, sisters of the Hyades. 
The eldest and most beautiful, Maia, became the 
mother of Hermes by Zens; Electra and Taygeté, 
of Dardanus and Lacedaemon by the same; Aley- 


See CANON ALEXANDRI- 


oné, of Hyrieus by Poseidon; Celaeno, of Lycus 


and Nycteus by the same; Steropé or Asteropé, of 
Oenomaiis by Ares; Meropé (i. e. “the mortal OL, 
Glaucus by Sisyphus. Out of grief, either for the 
fate of Atlas or for the death of their sisters, they 
killed themselves and were placed among the con- 
stellations. According to another legend, they 
were pursued for five years by the giant hunter 
Orion (q. v.), until Zeus turned the distressed 
nymphs and their pursuer into neighbouring stars. 
As the constellation of the seven stars, they made 
known by their rising (in the middle of May) the 
approach of harvest, and by their setting (at the 
end of October) the time for the new sowing. 


PLEIAS 


Their rising and setting were also looked upon as 
the sign of the opening and closing of the sailing 
season. One of the seven stars is invisible; this 
was explained to be Meropé, who hid herself out 
of shame at her marriage with a mortal. The con- 
stellation of the Pleiades seems also to have been 
compared to a flight of doves (reNecdSes). Hence 
the Pleiades were supposed to be meant in the 
story told by Homer of the ambrosia brought to 
Zeus by the doves, one of which is always lost at 
the Planctae Rocks, but is regularly replaced by a 
new one (Od. xii. 62). Among the Romans, the 
constellation was called Vergiliae, the stars of 
spring. As being the daughters of Atlas, the name 
Atlantides is often used of them. See also HYApEs. 


Pleias (m\evas, “a group of seven stars”). The 
name given by the Alexandrian critics to a group 
of seven tragic poets, who wrote at Alexandria 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus in the first half of 
the third century B.c. Their names were: Alex- 
ander Aetolus, Philiscus, Sositheus, Homerus, Aean- 
tides, Sosiphanes, and Lycophron. See CANON 
ALEXANDRINUS. 

Pleiéné (HAnisvy). A daughter of Oceanus, and 
mother of the Pleiades by Atlas. See ATLAS; 
PLEIADES. 

Plemmyrium (HAnypvpiov). A promontory on 
the southern coast of Sicily, immediately south of 
Syracuse. 

Plemochoé (rAnyox6dn). Literally, “an earthen 
vessel for water”; hence the name wAnpoxda given 
to the last day of the Eleusinian festival, when this 
kind of vessel was used for pouring out water. See 
ELEUSINIA. 

Plethrum (m\é6pov). (1) A measure of length 
among the Greeks=+ of a stadium —100 Greek 
feet = little more than 101 English feet, or 33 yards 
2 feet. (2) A unit of square measure, the square 
of 100 Greek feet, or 10,000 Greek square feet—i. e. 
an area of the extent of 10,226.2656 square feet, or 
abont 1136.24 square yards—i. e. about two perches 
less than a rood, or quarter of an acre. See MEN- 
SURA. 

Pleumoxii. A small tribe in Gallia Belgica, 
subject to the Nervii. 

Pleuron (MAevpoy). An ancient city in Aetolia, 
situated at a little distance from the coast. It 
was abandoned by its inhabitants when Demetrius 
II., king of Macedonia, laid waste the surrounding 
country, and a new city was built under the same 
name near the ancient one. The two cities are 
distinguished by geographers under the names of 
Old Pleuron and New Pleuron respectively. 


Plinius. (1) Gaius PLintus SEcUNDUS, called 
the Elder. A Roman representative of encyclo- 
paedic learning, born A.D. 23, af Novum Comum 
(Como), in Upper Italy. Although throughout his 
life he was almost uninterruptedly occupied in the 
service of the State, yet at the same time he car- 
ried on the most widely extended scientific stnd- 
ies to which he laboriously devoted all his leisure 
hours, and thus gained for himself the reputation 
of the most learned man of his age. Under Clau- 
dius he served as commander of a troop of cavalry 
(praefectus alae) in Germany ; under Vespasian, 
with whom he was in the highest favour, he held 
several times the office of imperial governor in. the 
provinces, and superintended the imperial finances 
in Italy. Finally, under Titus, he was in command 
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of the fleet stationed at Misenum, when in A.D, 79, 
at the celebrated eruption of Vesuvius, his zeal for 
research led him to his death, For a detailed ac- 
count of this event, as well as of his literary la- 
bours, we have to thank his nephew, the Younger 
Pliny (2pist. iii. 5; vi. 16), 

Besides writings upon military, grammatical, 
rhetorical, and biographical subjects, he composed 
two greater historical works—a history of the Ger- 
manic wars in twenty books, and a history of his 
own time in thirty-one books. His last work was 
the Natural History (Historia Naturalis), in thirty- 
seven books, which has been preserved to us, This 
was dedicated to Titus, and was published in a.p. 
77; but he was indefatigably engaged in amplify- 
ing it up to the time of his death. This encyclo- 
paedia is compiled from 20,000 notices, which he 
had extracted from about 2000 writings by 474 
authors. Book i. gives a list of contents and the 
names of the authors used; ii.is on astronomy and 
physics; iii.—vi., a general sketch of geography and 
ethnography, mainly a list of names; vii.—xix., nat- 
ural history proper (vii., anthropology; viii.—xi., 
zoology of land and water animals, birds, and in- 
sects; Xii.—xix., botany); xx.-xxxii., the pharma- 
cology of the vegetable kingdom (xx.—xxvii.) and 
of the animal kingdom (xxviii.—xxxii.); xxxiii— 
XXXvii., mineralogy and the use of minerals in 
medicine and in painting, sculpture, and the en- 
graving of gems, besides valuable notices upon 
the history of art. A kind of comparative geog- 
raphy forms the conclusion. 

Considering the extent and varied character of 
the undertaking, the haste with which the work 
was done, the defective technical knowledge and 
small critical ability of the author, it cannot be 
surprising that it includes a large number of mis- 
takes and misunderstandings, and that its contents 
are of very unequal value, details that are strange 
and wonderful, rather than really important, hay- 
ing often unduly attracted the writer's attention. 
Nevertheless, the work is a mine of inestimable 
value in the information it gives us respecting the 
science and art of the ancient world; and it is also 
a splendid monument of human industry. Even 
the unevenness of the style is explained by the 
mosaic-like character of the work. At one time it 
is dry and bald in expression; at another, rhetori- 
cally coloured and impassioned, especially in the 
carefully elaborated introductions to the several 
books. On account of its bulk, the work was in 
early times epitomized for more convenient use. 
An epitome of the geographical part of Pliny’s 
encyclopaedia, belonging to the time of Hadrian, 
and enlarged by additions from Pomponius Mela 
and other authors, forms the foundation of the 
works of Solinus and Martianus Capella. Simi- 
larly the Medicina Plinii is an epitome prepared 
in the fourth century for the use of travellers, 

About two hundred manuscripts of Pliny are in 
existence, divided into two general classes—the 
vetustiores, all more or less incomplete, but truer 
to the original, and the recentiores, which are less 
fragmentary, but also less accurate. Of the former 
the best is the Codex Bambergensis of the tenth 
century, containing only bks. xxxii—xxxvii. The 
recentiores are all of the same “ family,” going back 
to a single archetype now lost. See Fels, De Co- 
dicibus Plinianis (Gottingen, 1861). 

Editions are those with notes by Barbari (Rome, 
1492); by J. F. Gronovius, 3 vols. (Leyden, 1669) ; 
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by Hardouin (Paris, 1685); by Franz, 10 vols. 
(Leipzig, 1778-91); by Sillig, with critical notes 
and indices, 8 vols. (Gotha, 1853-55); by Jan, 6 
vols. (Leipzig, 1854-65); 2d ed. by Mayhoff (1870 
foll.); and by Detlefsen, 6 vols. (Berlin, 1866-73). 
There is a Chrestomathia Pliniana by Urlichs (Ber- 
lin, 1857); a good French translation by Grand- 
sagne with notes by various scholars, 20 vols. 
(Paris, 1829-33); and a fair English one with good 
index in the Bohn Library (London, 1856). On 
the language avd style of Pliny, see Wannowski, 
_ Pliniana (Posen, 1847); Grasberger, De Usu Plini- 
- ano (Wiirzburg, 1860); J. Miiller, Der Stil des alten 
Plinius (Innsbruck, 1883); and Thiissing (Prague, 
1890), 

(2) Called the Younger, Gatus Piintus CaECIL- 
1us SEcUNDUS, nephew and adopted son of the 
elder Pliny, born A.D. 62, at Novum Comum. After 
the early death of his father Caecilins, he was care- 
fully brought up by his mother Plinia and by his 
adoptive father. He was trained in rhetoric un- 
der Quintilian, and began his public career as an 
advocate in the nineteenth year of his age. After 
serving in Syria as military tribune, he devoted 
himself under Domitian to the service of the State, 
and became the emperor’s quaestor, and also a 
tribune of the people and praetor (A.D. 93). Under 
Trajan, he held the consulship in 100, and about 
112 governed the province of Bithynia as imperial 
legate. He died about 114, very widely respected 
on account of his mild and benevolent character, 
his exemplary private life, his ability as an orator, 
his refined taste, and his services to letters. He 
was distinguished by the favour of the emperor, 
and was in friendly intercourse with the most cel- 
ebrated men of his time and the representatives 
of literature. Among his friends appear Quintilian 
(Bpist. ii. 14, § 9), Silius Italicus (iii. 7), Martial 
(iii. 21), Suetonius (i. 8; iii. 8; v. 10; ix. 34), and, 
above all, Tacitus (i. 6, 20; iv. 13; vi. 6, 16, 20; 
vii. 20, 33; viii. 7; ix. 10, 14), to whom he was 
bound by the most genuine mutual attraction. 


Of his poems and forensic speeches, which he | 


published himself, nothing has been preserved, 
with the exception of a panegyric addressed to 
Trajan, which he pronounced in the Senate in a.p. 
100 in order to thank the emperor for the consul- 
ship conferred upon him. This he afterwards pub- 
lished in a revised form. It is composed in an 
affected and artificial style, and is full of the most 
exaggerated pieces of flattery addressed to the em- 
peror; it served as a pattern for the later panegyr- 
ists. Besides this, we possess a collection of let- 
ters in nine books, dating from the year 97-108, 


a tenth book, consisting of the official correspond- 
ence between him and Trajan, belonging chiefly 
to the time of his Bithynian governorship, pub- 
lished, we may presume, after his death. (The 
best-known letters in this book are that on the 
punishment of the Christians, No. 97, and the em- 
peror’s reply, No. 98.) His letters, in which he 
happily imitates Cicero, give a clear picture of his 
own personality, his studies, and his intercourse 
with his friends, as well as of the public, social, 
and literary life of his time, and are therefore valu- 
able as authorities for the history of the same. 
The only existing manuscript which contains 
all the nine books of Pliny is the Codex Lauren- 
tinus (Mediceus) of the ninth or tenth century, 
from which several others are derived. .A very 
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old manuscript, now lost, gave its readings to the 
editio Aldina of 1508. 

The editio princeps (eight books only) appeared 
at Venice in 1471. The first complete edition is 
that of Aldus (Venice, 1508). Other editions are 
those of Gruter (1611); Veenhusen, with notes 
(Leyden, 1669); Déring (Freiburg, 1843); Waltz 
(Paris, 1833); of bk. iii. with English notes by 
Mayor (London, 1880); of bks. i. and ii. by Cowan 
(London, 1889). The best critical text is that of 
Keil, with indices, etc. by Mommsen (Leipzig, 
1853). The Panegyric is edited by Diibner (Paris, 
1843). There is a good English version of the Let- 
ters by Lewis (London, 1880). See Cauvet, Etude 
sur Pline le Jeune (Toulouse, 1857); Lagergren, De 
Vita et Elocutione C. Plinii Secundi (Upsala, 1872) ; 
Schéntag, Plinius der Junger (Hof, 1876); Kraut, 
Syntax und Stil des jung. Plinius (Schénthal, 1872) ; 
Morillot, De Plinii Minoris Eloquentia (Grenoble, 
1888); and Platner in the American Journal of Phi- 
lology, iv. pp. 214-218. 


Plistus (lAeioros). A small river in Phocis, 
rising in Mount Parnassus, and falling into the 
Crissaean Gulf. 


Plostellum Poenicum or Punicum. A thresh- 
ing- machine used by the Romans, consisting 
of several rollers fitted with iron spikes, which 
as they turned around threshed out the grain 
(Varro, k. R. i. 51). The same sort of contrivance 
is used by the modern Egyptians. 


Plotina. 
TRAIANUS. 


Plotinus (MAerivos). A Greek philosopher, born 
A.D. 205 at Lycopolis, in Egypt. In the twenty- 
eighth year of his life he applied himself to phi- 
losophy, and attended the lectures of the most 
celebrated men of that time in Alexandria. But 
none of these was able to satisfy him, until in 
Ammonius Saceas, the founder of Neo-Platonism, 
he discovered the teacher whom he had sought. 
With him he stayed for eleven years; then, in 
243, he joined the expedition of the emperor Gor- 
dian against the Persians, in order to learn the 
Persian philosophy. In this object he failed, 
owing to the unsuccessful issue of the undertak- 


The wife of the emperor Trajan. See 


ing; he was even obliged to flee for his life to 
Antioch. In 244 he went to Rome, where he 


worked till 269 with great success, and gained 
the emperor Gallienus himself and his wife Salo- 
nina as converts to his. teaching, so that he even 
dared to conceive the idea of founding an ideal 


city in Campania, with the approval and support 


|of the emperor: this city was to be called Plato- 
edited by himself. To this collection there is added | 


nopolis, and its inhabitants were to live accord- 
ing to the laws of Plato. Gallienus was not dis- 
inclined to enter into the plan; but it was 
thwarted by the opposition of the imperial coun- 
sellors. 

Plotinus died in 270, on the estate of a friend in 
Campania, With the fiftieth year of his age he 
had begun to reduce his teaching to a written 
form; the fifty-four treatises, which have been 
preserved to us, were published after his death 
by his pupil and biographer Porphyry, who re- 
vised their style and arranged them in order. 
They were published in six Enneads, or sets of 
nine books. Plotinus was the first to give a sys- 
tematic development to the Neo-Platonic doctrine, 
or, at least, the first to put it forth in writing, not 
indeed with the charm of the Platonic dialogues, 
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still less with their dialectic force, but neverthe- 
less with depth of thought and in pithy, though 
at times careless and incorrect, language. It is 
true that there appears even in him a mystical 
tendency, especially in his doctrine of the eestatic 
elevation of the soul to the divine being, to which 
he himself (according to the testimony of Porphyry) 
attained on four occasions; but he is still com- 
pletely free from the fantastic and superstitious 
character of the later Neo-Platonism. See the 
works by Kirchner (1854); Brenning (1864); and 
Kleist (1884). The Enneads of Plotinus are edited 
by Kreuzer (1835); Kirchhoff (1856); and Miiller 
(1878). 

Plotius, Marius, called SacERDos. A Latin 
grammarian, who wrote a work on grammar (4rs 
Grammatica) in the third century a.D. It was in 
three books, of which the third, De Metris, is pre- 
served entire and the other two in part. It is 
given in Gaisford’s collection of metrical writers 
(Oxford, 1837); the whole work in Keil’s Gramma- 
tici Latini, vi. 427. 

Plotius Tucca. See Tucca. 

Plough. See ARATRUM. 


Ploxémum and Ploxémus. The body of a 
cisium or gig, made of leather or covered with 
this material. Quintilian speaks of the word as 
a provincial one (i. 5, 8). See Cisrum. 


Plumae. The scales in a corselet or cuirass 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 771). See Lorica. 


Plumbum (y0Av8dos). Lead. (See METALLUM.) | 


The name is applied to (a) a water-pipe (see Fis- 
TULA); (6) a bullet (see GLANS); (c) the lumps on 
the lash of a whip (see FLAGRUM); (d) a plummet 
of lead for drawing lines; a lead pencil (Catull. 
22, 8). See Beckmann, Hist. of Inventions, ii. p. 389 
(London, 1846); and Thompson, Greek and Latin 
Palaeography, p. 53 (London, 1893). 


Plutarchus (I\otrapxos). A Greek writer of 
biographies and miscellaneous works, who was 
born at Chaeronea, in Boeotia, about a.p. 50. He 
came of a distinguished and wealthy family, and 
enjoyed a careful education. His philosophical 
training he received at Athens, especially in the 
school of the Peripatetic Ammonius (of Lamptrae 
in Attica), who is identified with Ammonius the 
Egyptian. After this he made several journeys, 
and stayed a considerable time in Rome, where he 
gave public lectures on philosophy, was in friend- 
ly intercourse with persons of distinction, and con- 
ducted the education of the future emperor Ha- 
drian. From Trajan he received consular rank, 
and by Hadrian he was in his old age named pro- 
curator of Greece. He died about 120 in his na- 
tive town, in which he held the office of archon 
and of priest of the Pythian Apollo. 

His fame as an author is founded principally 
upon his Parallel Lives (Biot TapddAnAot). These 
he probably prepared in Rome under the reign of 
Trajan, but completed and published late in life 
at Chaeronea. The biographies are divided into 
connected pairs, each pair (which makes a /i- 
BAlov) placing a Greek and a Roman in juxtaposi- 
tion, and generally ending with a comparative 
view of the two; of these we still possess for- 
ty-six: Theseus and Romulus; Lycurgus and 
Numa; Solon and Valerius Publicola; Themis- 
tocles and Camillus; Pericles and Fabius Maxi- 
mus; Alcibiades and Coriolanus; Timoleon and 
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Aemilius Paulus; Pelopidas and Marcellus; Aris- 
tides and the elder Cato; Philopoemen and Fla- 
mininus; Pyrrhus and Marius; Lysander and 
Sulla; Cimon and Lucullus; Nicias and Crassus ; 
Eumenes and Sertorius; Agesilaus and Pompeius ; 
Alexander and Caesar; Phocion and the younger 
Cato; Agis and Cleomenes and the two Gracehi ; 
Demosthenes and Cicero; Demetrius Poliorcetes 
and Antonius; Dion and Brutus. To these are 
added the four specially elaborated lives of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, Aratus, Galba, and Otho; a num- 
ber of other biographies are lost. The sequels 
which follow most of the lives give a sort of bal- 
anced judgment (ovyxpiors) of the two men com- 
pared. 

Plutarch’s object was not to write history, but 
out of more or less important single traits to form 
distinct sketches of character. The sketches show, 
indeed, a certain uniformity, inasmuch as Plutarch 
has a propensity to portray the persons represent- 
ed either as models of virtue in general, or as 
slaves of some passion in particular; but the lives 
are throughout attractive, owing to the liveliness 
and warmth of the portraiture, the moral earnest- 
ness with which they are penetrated, and the en- 
thusiasm which they display for everything noble 
and great. For these reasons they have always 
had a wide circle of readers. More than this, their 
historical value is not to be meanly estimated, in 
spite of the lack of criticism in the use of the au- 


|thorities and the manifold inaccuracies and mis- 


takes, which, in the Roman lives, were in part the 
result of a defective knowledge of the Latin Jan- 
guage. There are a large number of valuable 
pieces of information in which they fill up numer- 
ous gaps in the historical narratives that have 
been handed down tous. Besides this work eighty- 
three writings of various kinds (some of them 
only fragments and epitomes of larger treatises) 
are preserved under the name of Plutarch. These 
are improperly classed together under the title 
Moralia (ethical writings); for this designation is 
only applicable to a part of them. The form of 
these works is as diverse as their tenor and scope: 
some are treatises and reports of discourses; a 
large number is composed in the form of Platonic 
or Aristotelian dialogues ; others again are learned 
collections and notices put together without any 
special plan of arrangement. A considerable por- 
tion of them are of disputable authenticity or have 
been proved to be spurious. About half are of 
philosophical and ethical tenor, and have for the 
most part a popular and practical tendency, some 
of them being of great value for the history of phi- 
losophy, such as the work on the opinions of the 
philosophers (De Placitis Philosophorwm) in five 
books. Others belong to the domain of religion 
and worship, such as the works On Isis and Osi- 
ris, On the Oracles of the Pythian Priestess, and On 
the Decay of the Oracles; others to that of the 
natural sciences, while others again are treatises 
on history and antiquities, or on the history of 
literature, such as the Greek and Roman Questions 
and the Lives of the Ten Orators. This last is un- 
doubtedly spurious. One of the most instructive 
and entertaining of all his works is the Table-talk 
(Quaestiones Conviviales) in nine books, which deal 
inter alia with a series of questions of history, 
archaeology, mythology, and physics. But even 
with these works his literary productiveness was 
not exhausted ; for, besides these, twenty-four lost 
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writings are known to us by their titles and by 
fragments. In his language he aims at attaining 
the pure Attic style, without, however, being able 
altogether to avoid the deviations from that stand- 
ard which were generally prevalent in his time. 

The entire works of Plutarch are edited by 
Reiske (12 vols. 1774-79); and in the Didot Col- 
lection, by Diibner-Déhner (5 vols. 1846-55). 
The best text of the Lives is that of Sintenis in 
the Teubner series (5 vols. Leipzig, 1874-81); of 
the Moralia, by Bernardakis, still in course of 
publication. The Lives are annotated by Held, 
Leopold, Siefert- Blass, and Sintenis- Fuhr, all in 
German; and by Holden in English. Transla- 
tions in English are those of Langhorne, Dryden, 
and others (re-edited by A. H. Clough in 5 vols., 
1874); and of the Roman lives by George Long. 
The Moralia are translated in a revision by Good- 
win (Boston, 1874-78), See Trench, A Popular In- 
troduction to Plutarch (London, 1873). 


Pluteus and Pluteum. (1) A pent-house or 
mantlet used by the Romans in sieges. (2) The 
backboard of a bed, or the raised end of a couch. 
(3) A dwarf wall or parapet. (4) A bookshelf, book- 
case, or desk. 

Pluto (Iotrwy). In Greek mythology, the 
king of the underworld, identical with Hades. 
See HADES. 

Plutus (Iovros). The Greek personification 
of riches; born in Crete as the son of Demeter 
and her beloved Iasion or Iasius, whom Zeus, 
out of jealousy, killed with lightning. He was 
supposed to have been blinded by Zeus, so that 
he might distribute his gifts without choice 
(Aristoph. Plut. 90). In Thebes and Athens he 
was represented as a child on the arm of Tyché 
and of Irené (q. v.) (Pausan. i. 8, 2; ix. 16, 2; ix. 
26, 8). 

Pluvius. A name given to Iupiter as the send- 
er of rain (Tibull. i. 7, 26). Other like epithets are 
PLUVIALIS and ImBriciror. See IUPITER. 


Plynteria (mAvytnpia). A festival at Athens in 
honour of Athené, goddess of the city, held in the 
morth Thargelion. It lasted several days, proba- 
bly from the 21st to the 25th (A. Mommsen, Heort. 
436 foll.), See CALLYNTERIA. 

Pnyx (Ivv&). A place at Athens, no longer to 
be identified with certainty, in which the assem- 
blies of the people were held. See ATHENAE; 
Eccunsia, 

Pocket. See SINUS. 


Pocket-handkerchief. See MucINUM; SuDA- 
RIUM. 


Pociilum (rornp). Acup. See CALrx. 


Podalirius (Modadeipios). The son of Asclepius 
and Epioné, Like his brother Machaon (q. v.), 
physician to the Greeks before Troy, and a brave 
warrior besides. 
Mount Dria. 

Podarces (IToddpkys). (1) The original name of 
Priam. (2) The leader of the Thessalians of Phy- 
lacé against Troy (J1, ii. 695). 

Podargé (Ilodapyn, “ the swift-footed”). One of 
the Harpies, See HARPYIAR, 

Podium. (1) A base projecting like a step from 
the wall of a room or building, and serving as a 
sort of low shelf for depositing any objects, as bee- 
hives, wine-jars, ete. (2) In the amphitheatre and 


He was honoured as a hero at) 
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circus it was a stage raised some eighteen feet 
from the arena, which it surrounded, and was re- 
served for the emperor, the Vestal Virgins, and the 
curule magistrates (Suet. Nero, 12; Juv. ii. 147). 
See AMPHITHEATRUM. 

Poeas (Ioias). King of the Malians at the foot 
of Mount Oeta. He set fire to the pyre of Her- 
acles, in return for which the hero gave him his 
bow and his poisoned arrows. His son was Phi- 
loctetes (q. v.), who is hence called Poeantius heros. 


Poecilé. A celebrated portico at Athens, which 
received its name from the paintings with which 
it was adorned (sroikiAn orod, from rotkios, “ di- 
versified”). Its more ancient name is said to have 
been Peisianactius (Diog. Laért. Zen.). The pict- 
ures were by Polygnotus, Micon, and Pamphilus, 
and represented the battle between Theseus and 
the Amazons, the contest at Marathon, and other 
achievements of the Athenians (Pausan. i. 15). 
Here were suspended also the shields of the Scio- 
neans of Thrace, and those of the Lacedaemonians 
taken in the island of Sphacteria. It was in this 
portico that Zeno first opened his school, which 
was hence denominated the “ Stoic,” or ‘School 
of the Porch,” from oroa. See STOICTI. 


Poemander (Ioipavdpos). The father by Tana- 
gra, daughter of Aeolus, of Ephippus and Leucip- 
pus. He was the reputed founder of the town of 
Tanagra, in Boeotia. See TANAGRA. 


Poena (rown). A general name for punishment, 
while multa is a definite pecuniary punishment as- 
signed to a particular offence. A poena was in- 


| flicted only by law, while the multa was imposed 


by the magistrate. See Mutta. 


Poeni. A common name of the Carthaginians, 
cognate with PHOENIX, because they were a colony 
of Pheenicians. See CARTHAGO; PHOENICE. 


Poentlus. A play of Plautus based upon a 
Greek play called Kapyndovos, probably by Me- 
nander. The last scene exists in two separate 
texts which do not agree. The play is famous for 
a passage in it which gives in Latin characters a 
passage in the Phenician language whose inter- 
pretation has exercised the ingenuity of many 
scholars. (See the programmes by Bellermann 


| (Berlin, 1806-8], Wex [Schwerin, 1838], and Mo- 
_vers [Berlin, 1845].) The play is edited by Gep- 


pert (Berlin, 1864). 


Poetovio or Petovio. Now Pettau; a town 
in Pannonia Superior on the river Dravus (Drave). 
It was made a Roman colony by Trajan, and was 
the station of the Twelfth Legion (C. I. L. iii. p. 
439; Tac. Hist. iii. 1). 

Poggio Bracciolini. See BRACCIOLINI. 


Pogon (Hyer). A name given to the harbour 


of Troezen from its shape, being formed by a 


curved strip of land which resembled a beard 
(mwyov): hence arose the proverbial joke, mev- 
cetas eis Tpor(nva, which was addressed to those 
whose chins were but scantily provided. Herodo- 
tus says that the Greek ships were ordered to as- 
semble there prior to the battle of Salamis. See 
TROEZEN. 


Pola. A town in Istria, traditionally founded 
by the Colchians sent in pursuit of Medea. The 
modern place of the same name contains magnifi- 
cent ruins (amphitheatre, triumphal arch, ete. ), 
which attest its past prosperity. 


POLE 


Pole. See Contus. 


Polemarchus (wod¢uapyos). (1) The third among 
the Athenian archons. (See ARCHON.) (2) Among 
the Spartans this was originally the designation 
of a high officer, who, without any specific com- 
mand, was employed by the king for special du- 
ties. In later times it denoted the commander of 
a mora (q. V.). 


Polemius Silvius. A Christian Latin writer 
of the fifth century a.D., who revised the official 
calendar, omitting everything that seemed to sa- 
vour of paganism, and adding historical data and 
remarks on both grammar and meteorology (ed. by 
Mommsen, C. I. L.i. p. 335). He also wrote a work 
entitled Laterculus, given in the Abhandl. der Sdchs. 
Gesellsch d. Wissensch. (1853). 


Polémon (MoXéuov). (1) I. A king of Pontus 
aud the Bosporus. He was the son of Zenon, the 
orator of Laodicea. As a reward for the services 
rendered by his father as well as himself, he was 
appointed by Antony in B.c. 39 to the government 
of a part of China; and he subsequently obtained 
in exchange the kingdom of Pontus. He accom- 
panied Antony in his expedition against the Par- 
thians in 36. After the battle of Actium he was 
able to make his peace with Octavian, who con- 
firmed him in his kingdom. About the year 16 
he was intrusted by Agrippa with the charge of 
redneing the kingdom of Bosporus, of which he 
was made king after conquering the country. His 
reign after this was long and prosperous; he ex- 
tended his dominions as far as the river Tanais ; 
but having engaged in an expedition against the 
barbarian tribe of the Aspurgians, he was not only 
defeated by them, but taken prisoner, and put to 
death. By his second wife Pythodoris, who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne, he left two sons, Pole- 
mon II., and Zenon, king of Armenia, and one 
daughter, who was married to Cotys, king of 
Thrace. (2) II. Son of the preceding and of Py- 
thodoris. He was raised to the sovereignty of 
Pontus and Bosporus by Caligula in A.D. 39. 
Bosporus was afterwards taken from him by Clau- 
dius, who assigned it to Mithridates, while he 
gave Polemon a portion of Cilicia in its stead, 41. 
In 62 Polemon was induced by Nero to abdicate 
the throne, and Pontus was reduced to the condi- 
tion of a Roman province. (3) Of Athens, an emi- 
nent Platonic philosopher. He was the son of 
Philostratus, a man of wealth and political dis- 
tinction. In his yonth, Polemon was extremely 
profligate ; but one day, when he was about thir- 
ty, on his bursting into the school of Xenocrates 
at the head of a band of revellers, his attention 
was so arrested by the discourse, which chanced 
to be upon temperance, that he tore off his gar- 
Jand and remained am attentive listener, and from 
that day he adopted an abstemious course of life, 
and continued to frequent the school, of which, 
on the death of Xenocrates, he became the head, 
B.c. 315. He died in 273 at a great age. He 
esteemed the object of philosophy to be, to exer- 
cise men in things and deeds, not in dialectic spec- 
ulation, He placed the summum bonum in living 
according to the laws of nature. 


Polmon (IloAéyor). The name of several Greek 
authors. (1) Called PERIEGETES, the most celebrat- 
ed of that class of writers. (See PERIEGETAE.) 
Born in the district of Troas, he afterwards settled 
at Athens, where he was presented with the citi- 
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zenship about B.c. 200, He there worked up the 
material which he had collected from inscriptions, 
dedications, and public monuments of all kinds 
into a number of works (inter alia, on Athens, and 
on the holy road from Athens to Eleusis), which, 
in succeeding times, were much quoted and high- 
ly valued as a mine of archaeological facts, and of 
important points connected with the history of 
art. The fragments which are preserved enable 
us to recognize him as a well-read author. (2) 
ANTONIUS PoLEMON, the Sophist or rhetorician ; 
a native of Laodicea, who lived in the first half of 
the second century A.D., and presided over a flour- 
ishing school of rhetoric in Smyrna. He was much 
esteemed by his contemporaries and in high favour 
with the emperors Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius. Towards the end of his life he was a mar- 
tyr to the gout, and accordingly put an end to his 
life in his fifty-sixth year by causing himself to 
be buried alive in the tomb of his ancestors at 
Laodicea. His fame was founded principally on 
the pithiness and adroitness of his improvisations. 
There are preserved two declamations by him, arti- 
ficial variations upon the same theme—funeral ora- 
tions in honour of Cynaegirus and Callimachus, 
the generals who fell at Marathon. They have 
been edited by Orelli (Leipzig, 1819). 


Polemonium (IloAcynwvioy). A city on the coast 
of Pontus, in Asia Minor, built by King Polemon 
(probably the second of the name), on the site of 
the older city of Sidé, and at the end of a deep 
gulf (Pliny, H. N. vi. 11). 


Polenta. See PULS. 


Poletae (mAnrai). A financial board at Ath- 
ens, composed of ten members chosen yearly from 
the tribes by lot. Their chief duties were the 
leasing of the public taxes and the selling of con- 
fiscated goods (Aristot. Polit. Ath. § 47). See Gil- 
bert, Greek Const. Antig. pp. 131, 136 (Eng. trans. 
1895). 

Polias (IloAvds) or Poliuchus (Tododyos, 
“Protectress of the city”). A special name of 
Athené (q. v.) in many Greek cities, but particu- 
larly at Athens. 


Police. See VIGILES. 


Polieus (MoAteds). “ Protector of the city.” A 
title given to Zeus at Athens, where he was wor- 
shipped on the Acropolis. 

Polis (modus). See POLITEDA. 

Politeia (aod:reia). Citizenship, a citizen (7o- 
Airns) being defined by Aristotle as one who is a 
sharer in the legislative and judicial power (iéro- 
xos Kpioews kai apxns). The character and mean- 
ing of citizenship differed in the various States 
of Greece, and in each State was not always the 
same. In the Homeric Age the notion of citizen- 
ship existed only so far as the condition of slaves 
and aliens was its negative. In the historical pe- 
riod there was a grand levelling up of the lower 
ranks, owing to (1) the overthrow of the monarchy, 
(2) the quarrels of the nobles who succeeded to the 
power of the kings, and (3) the growth of commerce 
and of wealth. Among the chief rights of a Greek 
rroXirns, and which were sometimes granted to mpd- 
Eevow or closely allied aliens, were the right of in- 
termarriage (émvyapia), the right of acquiring land- 
ed property (ékrjos), immunity from taxation 
(drékeca). These privileges were included under 
the general name of igoré\eva or icorodirela, and 
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the non-citizens who obtained them were called 
rgoreAeis. The Greeks regarded the State (adAvs) 
as a definite entity intended to effect some one 
great end, as liberty (under a democracy), wealth 
- (under an oligarchy), and education and training 
(under an aristocracy). This unity of purpose 
was most fully carried out in Sparta, where the 
one gréat aim of all the political institutions was 
to unite and solidify the governing body against 
the superior numbers of a subject population. (See 
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HeLoTEs; SPARTA.) But in all the Greek govern-. 


ments the object was to draw the social bond as 
close as possible. See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities, Eng. trans. (1895); MrETorct; PERI- 
OECI; PROXENUS. 

Politianus, ANGELUS, the Latinized name of 
ANGELO DE’ AMBROGINI, of Monte Puliciano, usu- 
ally known in English as POLITIAN, a distin- 
guished Italian humanist of the fifteenth century. 
He was born at Monte Puliciano, in Tuscany, July 
14, 1454, the son of a well-known jurist. At the 
age of ten he was sent to Florence, at that time 
the centre of the Renaissance movement, and pur- 
sued his studies under some of the most. famous 
scholars of the day, among them the Greeks Argy- 
ropoulos and Callistus and the two great Italian 
teachers Landino and Ficino. As a student, Poli- 
tianus evinced powers of an uncommon nature, 
especially in the classic languages. His brillant 
epigrams in Greek and Latin, written in his six- 
teenth year, were universally admired and won- 
dered at. When seventeen, he began the transla- 
tion into Latin hexameters of the Iliad, carrying 
it as far as the fifth book, the first book having 
been already translated by another scholar. So 
great was his success in this rather audacious at- 
tempt that he won the notice and the favour of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, then supreme at Florence, 
who became the patron of the precocious boy 
then popularly known as “the Homeric youth.” 
Aided alike by the patronage of Lorenzo and his 
own genius, he soon attained to the first place 
among the scholars of Italy. In 1484 he was 
made Professor of Greek and Latin in the Uni- 
versity of Florence, whither his increasing fame 
drew students from all parts of Europe, among 
them Grocyn, Reuchlin, and Linacre, to whom 
England and Germany are so greatly indebted. 
Politian died in 1494, two years after the death of 
his patron, and during the temporary supremacy 
of Savonarola. He is buried in the Church of San 
Marco, Florence, and an inscription on his tomb 
styles him ‘an angel with one head and three 
tongues.” 

The original works of Politian in Latin fill a 
closely printed quarto, and consist of letters and 
miscellaneous papers in both prose and verse. 
His Latin style, while not of classical purity, is 
intensely individual, and shows that he used the 
language not as an imitator, but as a master. 
He likewise deserves an honourable distinction 
for the service rendered to his mother tongue, in 
which he wrote the first secular drama (Orfeo) 
that Italian literature has to show. Besides his 
translations of Homer mentioned above, he also 
made versions of Epictetus, Galen, Hippocrates, 
Herodian, of Plato’s Charmides, and especially of 
Callimachus, besides editing the Pandecta of Jus- 
tinian witb such acuteness as to impress even 
modern students of the Roman law. His praefa- 
tiones to Homer, Quintilian, Suetonius, and to the 
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Silvae of Statius, as well as his Praelectio in Per- 
siwm, also deserve mention. 

The complete works of Politian were published 
at Florence in 1499, and at Lyons, 3 vols. (1536-46). 
On his personality, see Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici (1796); Symonds, The Renaissance in Italy, 
vol. ii. pp. 345-355 (1877) ; Von Reumont, Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, vol. ii. (Eng. trans. 1876) ; and Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des klass. Alterthums, vol. i. p. 371, 
vol. ii. p. 199 (Berlin, 1881). 

Politici Versus (oXurikol otixyo.). A name 
given to verses written in popular metres and 
involving principles peculiar to the popular pros- 
ody, as rhyme, accentual quantity, etc. In this 
sense 7roAcrikdés is used in reference to the general 
body of the citizens, the woAAoi or plebeians. See 
RHYME. 

Politorium. A town in the interior of Latium, 
destroyed by Ancus Martius. 


Polla, ARGENTARIA. The wife of the poet Lucan. 
See LUCANUS. 


Pollentia. (1) Now Polenza; a town of the 
Statielli in Liguria, at the confluence of the Sturia 
and the Tanarus. It was celebrated for its wool. 
In its neighbourhood Stilicho gained a victory 
over the Goths under Alaric. (2) A town in Pice- 
num. 

Pollentia. An old Roman deity supposed to give 
strength to growing children (Livy, xxxix. 7). 

Pollice Verso. See GLADIATORES, p. 733. 


Pollinctor. An undertaker’s assistant who 
washed and anointed the corpse, and prepared it 
either for burial or for the funeral pile (Mart. 
xe Miri) 

Pollio, Gatus Asrmius. A celebrated Roman 
poet, orator, and historian. He was born B.c. 75, 
and made his first public appearance by bringing 
an impeachment in B.c. 54. In the Civil Wars he 
fought on Caesar’s side at Pharsalus and in Africa 
and Spain. After the murder of Caesar he at first 
inclined to the republicans, but in B.c. 43 joined 
Antony, and on the breaking up of the Triumvirate 
obtained Gallia Transpadana for his province. In 
the redistribution of lands there he saved the poet 
Vergil’s paternal estate for him. After negotiating 
the Peace of Brundisium between Antony and Oc- 
tavianus, B.C. 41, he became consul in 40, conquered 
the Parthini in Dalmatia in 39, and celebrated a 
triumph. He then retired from political life, and 
devoted himself to the advancement of learning. 
He served the cause of literature not only by his 
own writings, but by setting up the first public 
library at Rome, and by introducing the custom 
of reading new works aloud to a circle of experts 
before publication. (See Reorratio.) He was 
himself a stern critic of others, as we see by his 
strictures on Cicero, Sallust, and Livy, though it 
was remarked that he was not always so severe 
upon himself. He was especially celebrated as an 
orator; yet his speeches, in spite of careful prep- 
aration, were devoid of elegance, and, as Quintilian 
remarks, might be supposed to have been written 
a century earlier than Cicero’s. He wrote trag- 
edies also, in which the same stiffness and dryness 
are complained of. He likewise composed a his- 
tory of the Civil Wars in seventeen books, from 
the First Triumvirate to the battle of Philippi, 
which seems not to have been published in a com- 
plete form till after his death. Not one of his 
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works has survived. The history of Caesar’s Afri- 
can campaign, Bellum Africanum, has sometimes 
been attributed to him, but on insufficient grounds. 
He died in his eightieth year (a.p. 4). Three let- 
ters of his to Cicero are found among the Cicero- 
nian collection, Ad Familiares (x.31-33). Fragments 
of his history of the Civil Wars can be seen in St. 
Peter’s Historicorum Fragmenta, 262. See Aulard, 
De Asini Pollionis Vita et Scriptis (Paris, 1877); and 
Schmalz, Sprachgebr. des Asinius Pollio (Munich, 
1890). 

Pollio, Vepius. A Roman knight and a friend 
of Augustus. He was by birth a freedman, and 
has obtained a place in history on account of his 
riches and his cruelty. He was accustomed to feed 
his lampreys with human flesh, and whenever a 
slave displeased him, the unfortunate wretch was 
forthwith thrown into the pond as food for the 
fish. On one occasion Augustus was supping with 
him, when a slave had the misfortune to break a 
erystal goblet, and his master immediately ordered 
him to be thrown to the fishes. The slave fell at 
the feet of Augustus, praying for mercy; and when 
the emperor could not prevail upon Pollio to par- 
don him, he dismissed the slave as an act of impe- 
rial power, and commanded all Pollio’s erystal gob- 
lets to be broken and the fish-pond to be filled up. 
Pollio died B.c. 15, leaving a large part of his prop- 
erty to Augustus. It was this Pollio, who built 
the celebrated villa of Pausilypum (q. v.) near 
Naples. 

Pollux (Ilodvdetxns). (1) See Dioscurr. (2) 
Tunivus (“IovAvos ToAvdetxns). A Greek rhetori- 
cian, a native of Naucratis in Egypt, in the lat- 
ter half of the second century 4.D., tutor of the 
emperor Commodus, from whom he received an 
appointment as a public teacher in Athens. His 
contemporaries, such as Lucian, ridiculed him for 
his small capacity. Lucian is supposed to have 
attacked him in his Rhetorum Praeceptor (“Pnrépev 
Atddoxados), his Leriphanes, and his De Saltatione, 
chap. xxxiii. We possess from his hand a diction- 
ary (Ovopaortikoy) in ten books, dedicated to his 
pupil. This is arranged, not in the order of the 
alphabet, but according to subjects. It spite of 
all its confusion and its want of critical acumen 
it throws much light on the language, literature 
and antiquities of Greece. It has been edited by 
I. Bekker (Berlin, 1846). See Lexicon. 


Polo, THE GAME OF. See PILA, p. 1258. 


, 
2 


Polus ([aAos). (1) A rhetorician of Agrigentum, | 


introduced by Plato as a speaker in the Gorgias. 
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Polybius (IloAvBios). (1) One of the most impor- 
tant Greek historians, born about B.c. 204 at 
Megalopolis; the son of Lycortas, general of the 
Achaean League in 185-184 and after 183. Through 
his father, and his father’s friend Philopoemen, he 
early acquired a deep insight into military and 
political affairs, and was afterwards intrusted witb 
high federal offices, such as the commandership of 
the cavalry, the highest position next to the fed- 
eral generalship. In this capacity he directed his 
efforts towards maintaining the independence of 
the Achaean League. As the chief representative of 
the policy of neutrality during the war of the Ro- 
mans against Perseus of Macedonia, he attracted 
the suspicion of the Romans, and was one of the 
1000 noble Achaeans who in 166 were transported 
to Rome as hostages, and detained there for seven- 
teen years. In Rome, by virtue of his high cult- 


jure, he was admitted to the most distinguished 
houses, in particular to that of Aemilius Paulus, 
|the conqueror in the Macedonian War, who in- 
trusted him with the education of his sons, Fabius 
-and the younger Scipio. He was on terms of the 
most cordial friendship with the latter, whose 
counsellor he became. Through Scipio’s inter- 
cession in 150, Polybius obtained leave to return 
to his home with those of the Achaeans who still 

survived; but in the very next year he went with 

his friend to Africa, and was present at the capture 

of Carthage, B.c.146. After the destruction of Cor- 

inth in the same year, he returned to his native 

land, and made use of his credit with the Romans 

to lighten, as far as he could, the Jot of his unfort- 

unate countrymen. When Greece was converted 

into a Roman province, he was intrusted with the 

difficult task of organizing the new form of gov- 
ernment in the Greek towns; and: in this office 

gained for himself the highest recognition both 

from the conquerors and from the conquered, the 
latter rewarding his services by setting up statues 
|to him and by other marks of honour (Polyb. Epi- 
|tome, Xl. 10; Pausan. viii. 9, 30, 37, 44, 48). The 
pedestal of such a statue has been discovered at 
|Olympia. The succeeding years he seems to have 
| spent in Rome, engaged on the completion of his 
historical work, and occasionally undertaking long 
journeys through the Mediterranean countries in 

| the interest of his history, more particularly with 
'a view to obtaining actual ocular knowledge of 
historical sites. After the death of his patron he 
returned to Greece, and died in 122, at the age of 
eighty-two, in consequence of a fall from his horse. 
During his long sojourn in Rome, his study of 


(2) A Greek tragic actor of much repute. He is the history and constitution of Rome, as well as 
said to have acted in eight tragedies on four succes- his personal experiences, inspired him with the 
sive days when seventy years of age (Plut. Dem. 28).| conviction that the Roman people owed the mag- 

Polyaenus ([oAvaivos). A Greek writer, who | nificent development of their power, not to fort- 
was born in Macedonia and lived about the middle | une, but to their own fitness, and to the excellence 
of the second century A.D., as a rhetorician and ad- of their political and military institutions, as com- 
vocate at Rome, under Marcus Aurelius and Lucius pared with those of other States, and that there- 
Verus. When the latter was setting out for the fore their rapid rise to world-wide dominion had 
war against the Parthians in 162, Polyaenus, being | been in some measure an historical necessity. In 


prevented by his age from taking part in the cam-| order to enlighten his countrymen on this point, 


paign, addressed to him a collection of military | 
stratagems compiled from old writers, under the 
title Strategica, or Strategemata (2tparyynpara), in 
eight books. In spite of many serious errors, this 
Jaborious and copious collection is not without 
value for purposes of historical research. It is ed- 
ited by Casaubon (1589); Wolffiin (1860); and 


Wescher (1867). 


and thereby to supply them with a certain con- 
solation for their fate, he composed his history 
(Ipaypareca) of the period between B.c. 220 and 146, 
in forty books. Of these the first two are in the 
form of an Introduction, and give a compendium 
of events in Italy, Africa, and Greece, from the de- 
struction of Rome by the Gauls to the First Punic 


War, thus recording the rise of the Roman suprem- 
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acy. The first main division (books iii.—xxx.) con- 
tained in synchronistic arrangement the occurrences 
from 220 to 168—that is, of the time in which Rome 
was founding its world-wide dominion through the 
Hannibalian, Macedonian, Syrian,and Spanish Wars. 
The second (books xxxi.—xl.) described the main- 
tenance and consolidation of this dominion against 
the attempts to overthrow it in the years 168-146. 
Of this work only books i.—v. have been preserved 
in a complete form; of the rest we possess merely 
fragments and epitomes. This is especially to be 
regretted in those parts in which Polybius nar- 
rates events which came within his own experi- 
ence. He is the first representative of that partic- 
ular type of historical composition, which does not 
merely recount the several facts and phenomena 
in chronological order, but goes back to the causes 
of events, and sets forth their results. His work 
rests upon a knowledge of the art of war and of 
politics, such as few ancient historians possessed ; 
upon a careful examination of tradition, conducted 
with keen criticism; partly also upon what he 
had himself seen, and upon the communications 
of eye-witnesses and actors in the events. It sets 
forth the course of occurrences with clearness, 
penetration, sound judgment, and love of truth, 
and, among the circumstances affecting the result, 
lays especial stress on the geographical conditions. 
It belongs, therefore, to the greatest productions 
of ancient historical writing, though, in respect to 
language and style, it does not attain the standard 
of Attic prose. The language is often wanting in 
purity, and the style is stiff and inharmonious. 

There are editions of Polybius by Schweighiuser, 
in 8 vols. (Leipzig, 1789-95); Bekker (Berlin, 1844) ; 
Dindorf (last ed. 1882); and Hultsch (2d ed. 1888); 
and of a part of the history, with good English notes, 
by Davidson (1890), There is a translation into Eng- 
lish by Shuckburgh, 2 vols. (London, 1889). See Von 
Scala, Die Studien des Polybius (1891 foll.). (2) A fa- 
vourite freedman of the emperor Claudius. He was 
the companion of the studies of Claudius; and on 
the death of his brother, Seneca addressed to him a 
Consolatio, in which he bestows the highest praises 
upon his literary attainments. Polybius was put 
to death through the intrigues of Messalina, al- 
though he had been one of her paramours. 


Polybotes (IIoAvBarns), one of the giants who 
fought against the gods. He was pursued by Po- 
seidon across the sea as far as the island of Cos. 
There Poseidon tore away a part of the island, 
which was afterwards called Nisyrion, and throw- 
ing it upon the giant buried him under it. 


Polybus ({TdéAvBos). (1) A king of Corinth, foster- 
father of Oedipus (q. v.). (2) A physician, one of 
the pupils of Hippocrates. He founded the sect 
of the Dogmatici. See Mrmprcra. 


Polycarpus (loAvKapros). One of the Apostolic 
Fathers, was ‘a native of Smyrna. The date of his 
birth and of his martyrdom are uncertain. He is 
said to have been a disciple of the Apostie John, 
and to have been consecrated by this apostle 
bishop of the church at Smyrna. It has been con- 
jectured that he was the angel of the church of 
Smyrna to whom Jesus Christ directed the letter 
in the Apocalypse (ii. 8-11); and it is certain that 
he was Bishop of Smyrna at the time when Igna- 
tius of Antioch passed through that city on his 
way to suffer death at Rome, some time between 
107 and 116, Ignatius seems to have enjoyed much 
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this intercourse with Polycarp, whom he had known 
in former days, when they were both hearers of the 
Apostle John. The martyrdom of Polycarp oc- 
curred in the persecution under the emperors Mar- 
cus Aurelius and Lucius Verus. As he was led to 
death the proconsul offered him his life, if he would 
revile Christ. “Eighty and six years have I served 
him,” was the reply, “and he never did me wrong: 
how then can I revile my King and my Saviour?” 
We have remaining only one short piece of Poly- 
carp, his Letter to the Philippians, which is pub- 
lished along with Ignatius and the other apostoli- 
cal writers. It is edited inGebhard’s Patrum Apos- 
tolica Opera, vol. ii. (1876). See Lightfoot’s Apos- 
tolic Fathers, pt. ii. (2d ed. 1889); and IGNATIUS. 


Polychromy. The ancient practice of colour- 
ing pieces of sculpture, as well as certain portions 
of the exterior and interior of buildings. See 
STATUARIA ARS. 


Pol¥cles (HoAvkAjs). The name of two artists. 
The elder Polycles was probably an Athenian, and 
flourished about B.c. 370. He appears to have been 
one of the artists of the later Athenian school, who 
obtained great celebrity by the sensual charms ex- 
hibited in their works. One of his chief works 
was a celebrated statue of an Hermaphrodite. The 
younger Polycles is placed by Pliny in B.c. 155, and 
is said to have made a statue of Juno, which was 
placed in the portico of Octavia at Rome, when 
that portico was erected by Metellus Macedonicus. 
But since most of the works of art with which 
Metellus decorated his portico were not the origi- 
nal productions of living artists, but the works of 
former masters, it has been conjectured that this 
Polycles may be no other than the Athenian artist 
already mentioned. 


Polycletus. See POLYCLITUsS. 


Polyclitus ({loAvkNetros). (1) Next to his some- 
what older contemporary Phidias, the most ad- 
mired sculptor of antiquity. He was a native of 
Argos, and, like Phidias, a pupil of Ageladas. His 
name marks an epoch in the development of Greek 
art, owing to his having laid down rules of uni- 
versal application with regard to the proportions 
of the human body in its mean standard of height, 
age, etc. In close accordance with these rules he 
fashioned a typical figure, the “Doryphorus,” a 
powerful youth with a spear in his hand: this 
figure was called the xayay, and for a long time 
served as a standard for succeeding artists (Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiv. 55). The rules which he practi- 
cally applied in the canon he also set forth the- 
oretically in a written work (Galen, in Overbeck’s 
Schriftquellen, §§ 958, 959). It is also said of him 
that when he made statues in an attitude of rest, 
instead of dividing the weight of the body equally 
between the two feet, according to the custom 
which had hitherto prevailed, he introduced the 
practice of causing them to rest upon one foot, 
with the other foot slightly raised, whereby the im- 
pression of graceful ease and calm repose was for 
the first time fully produced (Pliny, 1. ¢. 56). Ex- 
cept the celebrated chryselephantine colossal stat- 
ue of Heré (q. v.), which he made for the temple 
of the goddess at Argos (Pausan. ii. 17, § 4), when 
it was rebuilt after a fire in B.c. 423, he produced 
statues in bronze alone, and almost exclusively of 
men in the prime of youth, such as the “ Dory- 
phorus” already mentioned; the “Diadumenus,” a 
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Copy of the Doryphorus of Polyclitus. 


youth of softer lineaments, who is tying a band 
round his head (Pliny,1.c.55; Lucian, Philopseudes, 
18); and an “ Amazon,” which was preferred even to 
that of Phidias (Pliny, l.c¢. 53). These statues may 
still be identified in copies of a later time. He 
also worked as an architect. The theatre at 
Epidaurus (of which considerable remains still 
exist), the circular structure called the Tholos, and 
the temple of Asclepius (Pausan. ii. 27), are now 
generally assigned to the younger Polyclitus. (2) 
POLYCLITUS THE YOUNGER, a pupil of the Argive 
sculptor Naucydes. Among his works was a statue 
of the athlete Agenor (Pausan. vi. 6, § 2), and of 
Zeus Philios at Megalopolis, in which the god was 
represented with some of the attributes of Diony- 
aus (id. viii. 31,§ 4). The statues of Zeus Meilichios 
at Argos (id. ii. 20, § 1), and those of Apollo, Leto, 
and Artemis on Mount Lyconé near Argos (ib. 24, 
§ 5), may possibly be assigned to the elder Polycli- 
tus (Overbeck, Schriftquellen, §§ 941-943). 
Polydamas (IoAvddyas). (1) Son of Panthoiis 
and Phrontis. He was a Trojan hero, a friend of 
Hector, and brother of Euphorbus (J/. xvi. 534). (2) 
Of Scotussa in Thessaly, son of Nicias, conquered 
in the Pancratium at the Olympic Games in Ol. 
93, B.c. 408. His size was immense, and the most 
* marvellous stories are related of his strength, how 
he killed without arms a huge and fierce lion on 
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Mount Olympus, and how he stopped a chariot at 
full gallop. His reputation led the Persian king, 
Darius Ochus, to invite him to his court, where he 
performed similar feats (Pausan. vi. 5,43 vii. 27, 6). 
(3) Of Pharsalus in Thessaly, He was tntrusted 
by his fellow-citizens, about B.c. 375, with the su- 
preme government of their native town. He after- 
ward entered into a treaty with Iason of Pherae. 
On the murder of Iason in 370, his brother Poly- 
phron put to death Polydamas (Xen, Hellen. vi. Ah PA): 


Polydectes (IIoAvdéxrns). The son of Magnes, 
king of the island of Seriphus. He attempted to 
compel Danaé to marry him, but was turned into 
a stone by her son Perseus by the sight of the head 
of Medusa, See Prrsrus, 


Polydeuces (IloAvdevxns). See Droscurt. 


Polydorus (IloAvdewpos). (1) Son of Cadmus and 
Harmonia, father of Labdacus, and great-grand- 
father of Oedipus. (2) Youngest son of Priam and 
of Laothoé; his father’s favourite son. He was 
killed while yet a boy by Achilles. The trage- 
dians make him the son of Priam and Hecuba, 
who, before the fall of Troy, committed him with- 
many treasures to the care of their guest-friend,° 
the Thracian king Polymestor (or Polymnestor). 
After the capture of Troy, Polymestor put the boy 
to death, in order to get possession of the gold, and 
threw the body into the sea, The waves cast. it 
up on the Trojan shore, and here Hecuba found it, 
just as Polyxena was on the point of being sac- 
rificed. Ont of revenge she, with the help of the 
captive Trojan woman, killed the two children of 
the murderer and blinded Polymestor himself. Ac- 
cording to another version, Ilioné, Priam’s daugh- 
ter and Polymestor’s wife, brought up the brother, 
who had been committed to her charge, as her own 
son, while she gave up her child Deiphilus (or Dei- 
pilus) instead of Polydorus. TheGreeks, who wished 
to exterminate the race of Priam, won over Poly- 
mestor by promising him the hand of Electra and 
a large present of money in return for the murder 
of Polydorns. Polymestor then murdered his own 
son, and was blinded and killed by Ilioné. (3) A 
Greek sculptor of the school of Rhodes, author (in. 
conjunction with Agesander and Athenodorus) of 
the celebrated group of Laocodn (q. V.). 


Polyeuctus (Ilodvevkros). An Athenian orator 
of the deme Sphettus. He was a political friend 
of Demosthenes, with whom he worked in resisting 
the Macedonian party (Plut. Dem. 10). 


Polygnotus (MoAvyveros). A celebrated Greek 
painter of the island of Thasos. He worked chief- 
ly in Athens, whither he had been invited by Cimon 
about B.c. 460, and where he received the citizen- 
slip. His most celebrated paintings were the 
“Oapture of Troy” and the ‘“ Descent of Odysseus 
into Hades,” in the hall erected by the Cnidians at 
Delphi. We possess a description of them in con- 
siderable detail by Pausanias (x. 25-31). Other 
celebrated paintings by him (though several of his 
contemporaries were associated with him in their 
execution) were to be seen in the Stoa Poecilé, the 
“Capture of Troy” and the “ Battle of Marathon ud 
(ib. 15), and in the temples of the Dioseuri (ib. 18, 
§ 1), and of Theseus at Athens. Though his works 
were only tinted outlines traced upon a coloured 
background, without shading and without any per- 
spective, and sketched, as it were, in simple relief, 
all on the same plane, still his clear, rhythmical 
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composition, the delicacy of his drawing, the im- 
pressiveness of his contours, and the nobility of 
his figures were highly celebrated. See Overbeck, 
Schriftquellen, 1067-1079. 
Polyhymunia (IoAvpvia). 
The Muse of serious songs 
of adoration. See Mus. 


Polyidus (Todvidos ). 
The son of Coeranus, 
grandson of Abas, great- 
grandson of Melampus, 
father of Euchenor, Asty- 
cratia, and Manto; like 
his ancestor, a celebrated 
seer, who flourished, ac- 
cording to different ac- 
counts, either at Corinth 
or Argos or Megara. To 
his son he prophesied his 
death before Troy; and 
the son of Minos, Glaucus 
(q. v.), he raised from the 
dead. At Megara he 

_cleansed Alcathotis from 
the murder of his son Cal- 
lipolis, and erected a tem- 
ple of Dionysus. 

Polymestor (IloAvypnorwp). A Thracian king. 
He murdered Polydorns, the son of Priam, who 
had been intrusted to his protection, and was 
blinded by Hecuba and the captive Trojan women. 
See POLYDORUS. 

Polymita. See TELA. 

Polymnestus or Polymnastus (IloAvpvnoros). 
The son of Melos of Colophon. He was an epic, 
elegiac, and lyric poet, and a musician. He flour- 
ished B.c. 675-644. He belongs to the school of 
Dorian music, which obtained at this time at 
Sparta, where he carried on the improvements of 
Thaletas. The Attic comedians attacked his po- 
ems for their erotic character (Aristoph. £q. 1287). 
As an elegiac poet, he may be regarded as the 
predecessor of his fellow-countryman, Mimnermus, 

Polymnia. See POLYHYMNIA. 

Polymyxus (7oAvpvéos). See LUCERNA. 

Polynices (IToAvveikys). Son of Oedipus and 
TIocasté, was driven out of Thebes by his brother 
Eteocles (see Orpipus), and fled to Adrastus (q. v.) 
of Argos, who gave him his daughter Argia in mar- 
riage, and brought about the expedition of the 
Seven against Thebes in order to restore him. He 
fell in single combat with Eteocles. His body, 
which had been thrown to the birds, was buried 
by his sister Antigoné (q. v.). His son was Ther- 
sander (q. v.). See SEVEN AGAINST THEBES. 

Polyphémus (IoAv@ypos). The son of Poseidon 
and the nymph Thodsa; the one-eyed Cyclops, 
who held Odysseus prisoner in his cave and ate 
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The Blinding of Polyphemus. (Etruscan Painting. ) 
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several of the companions, until the hero made 
him drunk and blinded him. Later legends made 
him the lover of the beautiful nymph Galatea. 
See Acis; CyCLopES; GALATEA; ODYSSEUS. 


Polyphontes (IoAvddvt7s ). A descendant of 
Heracles, who slew Cresphontes, king of Messené, 
and married his wife Meropé, taking also posses- 
sion of the kingdom. He was slain by Aepytus, 
son of Cresphoutes (Apollod. ii. 8, 4). 


Polyptychon. See DiprycHa. 


Polysperchon ([oAvorépxwv). A Macedonian, 
and a distinguished officer of Alexander the Great 
(Arrian, Anab. iii. 11). In B.c. 323 he was appoint- 
ed by Alexander II. in command of the army of 
invalids and veterans, which Craterus had to con- 
duct bome to Macedonia. He afterwards served 
under Antipater in Europe, and so great was -the 
confidence which the latter reposed in him, that 
Antipater on his death-bed (319) appointed Poly- 
sperchon to succeed him as regent and guardian 
of the king, while he assigned to his own son 
Cassander the snbordinate station of Chiliarch. 
Polysperchon soon became involved in war with 
Cassander, who was dissatisfied with this arrange- 
ment. It was in the course of this war that Poly- 
sperchon basely surrendered Phocion to the Athe- 
nians, in the hope of securing the adherence of Ath- 
ens. (See PHOCION.) Although Polysperchon was 
supported by Olympias, and possessed great influ- 
ence with the Macedonian soldiers, he proved no 
match for Cassander, and was obliged to yield to 
him the possession of Macedonia about 316. For the 
next few years Polysperchon is rarely mentioned, 
but in 310, he again assumed an important part by 
reviving the long-forgotten pretensions of Hera- 
cles, the son of Alexander and Barsiné, to the throne 
of Macedonia. Cassander marched against him, 
but distrusting the fidelity of his own troops, he 
entered into secret negotiations with Polysperchon, 
and persuaded the latter, by promises and flatteries, 
to murder Heracles (Diod. xx. 28). From this time 
he appears to have served under Cassander; but 
the period of his death is not mentioned. 


Polytechnus. An artist of Colophon, who, ac- 
cording to one story, was the husband of Aédon. 
See AEDON. 


Polyxéna (MoAv&é). A daughter of Priam 
and Hecuba, the betrothed of Achilles, who, at his 
wedding with her in the temple of the Thymbraean 
Apollo, was treacherously killed by Paris (Eurip. 
Hec. 40; Hyg. Fab. 110). After the fall of Troy 
the shade of Achilles demanded the expiation of 
his death with her blood, and she was sacrificed 
on his funeral pyre. Another tradition makes 
Achilles and Polyxena to have fallen in love with 
one another when Hector’s body was given up to 
Priam; that Polyxena fled from Troy and joined 
the Greeks; and that after the death of Achilles 
she slew herself upon his tomb (Philostr. Her. 19, 
11). 


Polyxo (Ilodvéw). (1) The nurse of queen 
Hypsipylé in Lemnos, and celebrated as a prophet- 
ess. (2) An Argive woman, married to Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles, followed her husband to Rhodes, 
where, according to some traditions, she is said to 
have put to death the celebrated Helen. See Hr- 
LENA. 

Pomade. 


See Pita Marriaca; Sapo; Spuma; 
UNGUENTUM. 


POMERIUM 


Pomerium and Pomoerium. A name given by 
the Romans to the space, originally along the city 
wall within and without, which was left vacant 
and reckoned holy. This space was marked off 
by stones, and in respect to the auspices formed 
the limit between city and country. (See Livy, i. 
44, and Cicero, Nat. D. ii. 11, with the note of J. B. 
Mayor.) The form Pomerium is now generally 
approved (Mommsen in Hermes, x. 40), though the 
other spelling is more harmonious with the ety- 
mology of the word ( post-moerium). 

The old Pomerium remained unchanged until 
the time of Sulla; after him it was again extended 
by Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, and Titus, and prob- 
ably also by Augustus, Trajan, and Aurelian. An 
extension of the Pomerium was only admissible on 
the ground of an extension of the legal boundaries 
of the Empire (Tac. Ann. xii. 23). See TEMPLUM. 

Pomona. An old Italian divinity presiding over 
the fruit of trees (poma). Her service was per- 
formed by a special priest (flamen Pomonalis), and 
she had a special sanctuary (Pomonal) between 
Ardea and Ostia. See Varro, L. L. vii. 45, and 
VERTUMNUS. 
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Faustus Sulla, the son of the dictator, who perished 
in the African War, B.c. 46. She afterwards married 
L. Cornelius Cinna, and her son by this marriage, 
Cn. Cinna Magnus, entered into a conspiracy 
against Augustus. As her brother Sextus sur- 
vived her, she must have died before 35. (4) 
Daughter of Sex. Pompey, the son of the triumvir 
and of Seribonia. At the peace of Misenum in 39 
she was betrothed to M. Marcellus, the son of Oc- 
tavia, the sister of Octavian, but was never mar- 
ried to him. She accompanied her father in his 
flight to Asia, 36. (5) Paulina. See PauLrna. 
Pompeii (Momnio.). A city in Campania, found- 
ed towards the sixth century B.c. by an Italie tribe, 
which left its native haunts in the Apennines to 
seek a happier home on the shores of Campania. 
They settled on a hill of volcanic origin between 
the river Sarno and the sea, and divided the land 
so that each paterfamilias should have a share of 
two iugera (57,600 square feet). The number of 
settlers is estimated by Fiorelli at 150 families. 
The city was inaugurated with the same political 
and religious rites which had been observed in the 
foundation of Rome; it was crossed by two main 
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Pompéia. (1) The daughter of Q. Pompeius 
Rufus, son of the consul of B.C. 88, and of Cornelia, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla. She married 
C. Caesar, subsequently the dictator, in 67, but was 
divorced by him in 61, because she was suspected 
of intriguing with Clodius (q. v.), who stealthily 
introduced himself into her husband’s house while 
she was celebrating the mysteries of the Bona Dea. 
(2) The sister of Cn. Pompey, the triumvir. She 
married C. Memmius, who was killed in the war 
against Sertorius, in (by) C3), Daughter of the tri- 
umyir by his third wife Mucia. 


She married | 


streets, the cardo running from south to north, the 
decumanus running from east to west. Two lanes 
parallel, one with the cardo, one with the decuma- 
nus, were added in course of time, by means of 
which the city was finally divided into nine quar- 
ters or wards (regiones), and each ward subdivided 
into blocks (insulae). The same division is main- 
tained to-day. Thus the house of Lucius Popidius 
Secundus is marked house n. y., fourth insula, first 
region; that of Marius Epidius Rufus is n. xx., 
first insula, ninth region, and so on. 

Towards B.C. 424 the city fell a prey to the Sam- 
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nites. The new-comers, under the influence of 
Hellenic art and civilization, transformed the 
smoky huts of the conquered tribesmen into gay 
and commodious dwellings, levelled and paved the 
streets, and raised public and sacred edifices in 
the choicest forms of Dorie architecture. 

Towards the end of the Marsic War the Pom- 
peians were defeated in the plains of Nola; their 
city and their territory were given up to a colony | 
of veterans; the name was changed into that of 
Colonia Veneria Cornelia Pompeii. Under the 
benevolent rule of Augustus, Pompeii became the 
Newport of ancient Rome, and continued to enjoy 
the fayour of the rich and pleasure -seeking pa- 
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tricians for more than a century. In A.D. 63, on 


Specimen of House Decorations of the Time of Augustus. 
lined with Cornices of Shells, Pumice-stones, and Enamels 
vii. ins. ii. n. 38.) 


The 


February 5th, the felix Campania was shaken by 
an earthquake. Pompeii, Nuceria, Herculaneum, 
and Naples were seriously damaged; a flock of six 
hundred sheep disappeared in a fissure of the earth ; 
statues fell from their pedestals ; public edifices col- 
lapsed, and when the work of repairing the dam- 
ages was nearly completed, and the recollections of 
the earthquake had almost died away, another by 
far more horrible catastrophe took place by which 
Pompeii, Herculaneum, and Stabia, as living cities, 
were wiped forever from the face of the earth. 
The account of the eruption of Mount Vesuvius 
in A.D. 79 is given by Pliny the Younger in two 
well-known letters (vi. 16 and 20) to Tacitus. 
Other particulars are supplied by Dio Cassius, 
Ixvi. 21; Suetonius, Titus, viii; Mareus Aurelius, 
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have been twenty-five or thirty feet high. 
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iv. 48; and Tertullian, Apol. 40. The history of 
those eventful days has therefore been recon- 
structed in all the leading details. (See Dyer’s 
chapter “ History of Vesuvius,” pp. 10-29.) Still 
there are a great many others, revealed by late 
excavations, which are less known to the general 
public. Thus, for instance, the year in which the 
eruption took place is well known (A.D. 79); not so 
the month and the day, as the text of Pliny which 
mentions them is undoubtedly corrupt. The Nea- 
politan scholars have favoured autumn (November) 
rather than summer (August), alleging the discov- 
eries of carpets drawn over the mosaic and marble 
floors, of braziers placed in exposed corners, of 
dried figs and grapes, of chestnuts, pine-nuts, and 
other fruit belonging to the late 
autumn. On the other hand, it 
was alleged that in the hundred 
and fifty houses excavated since 
1870, no carpet has been found, only 
apiece of matting which, however, 
seems to have been rolled, and not 
extended on the floor; that the bra- 
ziers collected both from Pompeii 
and Herenlaneum number searcely 
fifty, and that they were used not 
for warming but for cooking pur- 
poses; and lastly that in Southern 
climates the fruit mentioned above 
ripens in August. 

The controversy about the pre- 
cise date of the destruction of 
Pompeii was settled on October 
11th, 1889. While excavating a 
bed of voleanic ashes, a few steps 
outside the Porta Stabiana, Signor 
Ruggero discovered and moulded 
in plaster two human forms, and 
that of a trunk of a tree, 3.40 
metres long, 0.40 m. in diameter. 
One of the human casts belonged 
to a middle-aged man clothed in 
an overcoat, and lying on his back 
with drawn-up legs, and arms out- 
stretched, as if trying to protect 
his chest from the shower of burn- 
ing ashes by which he was sufto- 
cated. The other belongs to an 
old woman suffocated and buried 
while attempting to raise herself 
from the ground by the joint ae- 
tion of hands and knees. By far 
more important is the cast of the 
trunk of the tree. The tree was still 
in its upright position, and must 
: The 
lower portion, embedded in pumice-stone, does not 
appear in the mould; the top also has disappeared, 
because, projecting above the bed of ashes, it must 
have been burned or cut away. The middle sec- 
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, tion of the trunk is wonderfully well preserved, 


together with many leaves and berries. Trunk, 
leaves, and berries belong undoubtedly to a species 
of Laurus Nobilis, the fruit of which comes to ma- 
turity towards the end of autumn, Prof. Pasquale, 
In a paper published in the Notizie degli Scavi for 
1889, p. 408, proves that the berries discovered on 
October llth were perfectly ripe. This Laurus 
Nobilis, therefore, so ingeniously brought back to 
life after a lapse of one thousand eight hundred 


‘and ten years, settles the controversy concern- 
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ing the date of the eruption: it took place in 
the month of November, on November 23, a.p. 79. 
The catastrophe took the gay and thoughtless 
people by surprise. All over the town we find 
evidence of a sudden panic—of a wild rush for 
life. The writer has often noticed one of these 
striking examples in a corner of the Forum oppo- 
site to the temple of Iupiter. Some masons were 
engaged in raising an enclosure round a new altar 
of white marble; the mortar just dashed against 
the side of the wall was but half spread out; one 
can see the long sliding stroke of the trowel about 
to return and obliterate its own track; but it 
never did return: the hand of the workman was 
suddenly arrested. The city was not buried en- 
tirely, and concealed from the eyes of survivors. 
The top of the walls of private buildings, the 
colonnades of public edifices emerged from the 
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words Dumnos Pertusa scratched above a hole cut 
through one of its walls to obtain a passage from 
room to room. The house of L. Caecilius Iueun- 
dus was found ransacked ; its searching-party had 
left in one of the holes a lantern of the shape still 
in use among the Neapolitan peasantry. Yet there 
are a great many exceptions to the rule. Many 
wealthy houses have never been explored, and 
their valuable contents fall occasionally our prey, 
under the form of a treasure-trove. The writer 
remembers one which took place in 1881. While 
Michele Ruggero was excavating half-way between 
the Porta Stabiana and the coast, a building was 
found—perhaps a bathing establishment—com- 
prising some twenty rooms gayly decorated with 
frescoes. Here a band of thirty-six Pompeians 


took refuge from the fury of the eruption, hoping 
to take to the boats; the fury of the sea, however, 
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Showing the thickness of the bed of pumice-stones and ashes under which Pompeii was buried, in comparison with the height 


of buildings. 


The view is taken from near the Gate to Herculaneum, 


In the almost perpendicular cutting of volcanic strata 


back of Hexedra on the left, the various layers of lapilli and ceneri are distinctly visible. 


dreary waste, so that it was easy for the sur- 
vivors to dig out the valuables left behind, and 
even the statues, marbles, fountains, and bronzes. 
Later eruptions and the work of nature and man 
obliterated the last traces of the city; a vague 
recollection of its site survived in the name of 
Civitd, given to the hill in which it lay buried. 
The peasants of the Civité have searched for hid- 
den treasure since time immemorial; to save the 
trouble and expense of an open excavation they 
tunnelled the bed of lapilli and scoriae, sometimes 
paying for their imprudence with their life. The 
skeletons of four men buried alive by the collapse 
of the cuniculus they were actually digging have 
been found in a house near the Via dell’ Abbon- 
danza. That of Papidius Priscus was searched 
likewise in the Byzantine period, as proved by the 
41* 


deprived the fugitives of their last chance of sal- 
vation. They were all buried alive; their skele- 
tons were found mingled together, as they fell in 
their last struggle for a breath of air. They were 
wealthy people. Together with their bones the 
following objects lay scattered on the floor: five 
bracelets, six pairs of earrings, two necklaces, one 
chain, one brooch, seventeen finger-rings, fourteen 
pieces of gold, two hundred and eight of silver, be- 
sides engraved stones, pearls, mirrors, cameos, and 
copper coins. ; . 

In the following year (1882, October) a Lararium, 
or domestic chapel, was found in a house of the 
Via del?’ Abbondanza in a wonderful state of pres- 
ervation. On the steps of the altar there were 
seven statuettes of delicate workmanship. One 
had been taken away at the moment of the catas- 
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trophe by the fugitives, perhaps because it was the 
best or the most venerated of the group. The six 
others were found in their proper places. One) 
represents Apollo Citharoedus, the figure being of 
bronze, the accessories of silver. The second, 
made of bronze, silver, and ivory, has undergone a 
curious transformation. At first it was made to 
represent Mercury, then, with the addition of 
proper clothing and attributes, it was turned into 
an Aesculapius. The others represent Mercury, 
Hercules, and two Lares. 

On September 20, 1888, another remarkable dis- 
covery of silver- plate and other valuables took 
place in regio viii. insula ii. house xxiii. It seems 
that the owners of the house, haying made a bun- 
dle of their plate, had put it on a stool, waiting, 
perhaps, for a lull in the shower of burning ashes 
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Petrinus. In the second she declares herself a 
debtor to Margaris for the sum of 1450 sestertii. 
The third document cannot be interpreted with 
certainty. 

The question whether Pompeii was a sea-port 
town in the strict sense of the word, or whether it 
was separated from the sea by a strip of land more 
or less broad, has been fully discussed by Michele 
Ruggero in the volume published on the eighteenth 
centenary of the destruction of the ill-fated town. 
He declares the story of the discovery of a large 
three-masted ship (believed to be the flag-ship of 
Pliny) near the farm of Messigna, in 1833, to be 
devoid of foundation, because the would-be masts, 
seen by the naval engineer Giuseppe Negri, were 
but trunks of cypresses. Many such trees have 
been found since 1833: they are planted in quin- 


View of Pompeii. 


Island of Revigliano (Petra Herculis). 


in order to remove it to a safer place. However, 
in the hurry of flight, the bundle was left behind. 
Besides pieces of the stool on which it was laid, 
and of the coarse cloth in which it was enveloped, 
an exquisite silver set for four was found—yiz., 
four large and four small cups and saucers, four 
egg - cups, one filter, and one jug, weighing nine 
pounds in all. There was also broken silver- 
ware and table-utensils, such as spoons, salt-cel- 
lars, ete. More important still was the discovery 
of three libelli (of wood coated with wax) contain- 
ing family documents. The deeds, drawn up in 
A.D. 61, eighteen years before the eruption, be- 
longed to two women—a Decidia Margaris and a 
Poppaea Noté. In the first deed Poppaea sells to 
Margaris two young slaves named Simplex and 


Present line of coast. 


Ancient line of shore, 


cunx, with the roots in the ancient vegetable soil, 
and the trunks buried in pumice-stone of the fatal 
eruption of 79. The average size of one hundred 
trees, measured by Palmieri and Scacchi, was 1.42 
mi. in circumference, 0.47 m. in diameter, which is 
the average size of cypresses thirty-six years old, 
Following the line of trees and of antique farm- 
houses, Ruggero was able to trace the line of 
the sea-coast before the eruption. It starts from 
Torre Annunziata, bends inland between the Sa- 
lerno railway and the high-road to Castellamare, and 
crosses the river Sarno near the “ molino di Rosa.” 
The island of Revigliano, the petra Herculis of the 
Pompeians, which, before the eruption, was sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a channel 1.550 metres 


| wide, comes now within 420 m. of the shore. 
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The foregoing view, taken from the north end 
of the excavations, shows the belt of land created 
by the shower of ashes and lapilli between the 
walls of the city and the Petra Herculis. 

Of the inhabitants of Pompeii, whom Fiorelli 
puts down as about 12,000, the greater part fled 
on foot, on horseback, or in chariots. This is 
proved by the fact that, although the city con- 
tained many stables, two coaches only have been 
found—one in the court-yard of the house of Pa- 
pidius Priseus and the other in the stables regio 
i, insula iv. n. 28, Eight skeletons of horses have 
been found in the space of eighteen years. In the 
same period of time 150 human bodies were dis- 
covered within the walls, the total number of vic- 
tims being about 550, less than one in twelve. 
Many died in their own houses while waiting for 
the cessation of the shower of ashes; some were 
crushed by the fall of the roofs; some asphyxiat- 
ed by the sulphuric vapours or by the fine dust; 
some starved to death or were buried alive in places 
from which there was no escape. The skeletons 
are generally found with a lamp close by, dark- 
ness, even in the day-time, having been dense ; 
and they are seldom alone. The Pompeians died 
in family groups, as shown by the eighteen | 
bodies discovered in the cellar of Diomede’s | 
villa; by the twelve in the atrium of house reg. i. 
ins. ii. n. 28. The fate of these last could not be 
explained at first, because it seemed so easy for 
them to have made an escape through the open- 
ing of the impluvium. On closer examination it 
was ascertained that a heavy iron grating had 
been laid across the impluvium, and that the un- 
fortunate crowd had tried to force it without sue- 
cess. 

Bodies crushed by falling ruins or buried in la- 
pilli cannot be cast in plaster, being reduced to a 
shapeless heap of bones. Those buried in fine 


dust (hardened by water) are marvellously well | 
preserved, and can be reproduced in plaster to) 


perfection. Nothing is more impressive than the 
study of the various kinds of agonies suffered by 
these poor victims at the last moment of the 
struggle. 

The first cast belongs to a man dashed against 
the pavement by the fall of the wooden ceiling of 
his shop-room. His fingers are clenched and his 
elbows drawn, as if trying to lift the weight un- 
der which he bad fallen. 


The following cast belongs to a workman of the 
Tauneries (Concia), who was left behind or forgot- 
ten by his comrades, as he was lying ill in bed. 
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The poor wretch, whose legs and body appear 
emaciated, dragged himself as far as the court- 
yard of the establishment, and, perceiving no 
chance of deliverance or help, laid himself down 
to die quietly on the bare floor, 

Women also seem to have died with resigna- 
tion; they are generally found lying on the left 
side, with the tunica drawn over the face, as a 


shelter from the ashes. The attitude of most of 
the men conveys the idea of energetic despair. 
Far from showing the abandonment of death, 
they fight to the last against their fate, raising 
hands and knees in a supreme effort, as shown by 
the following casts. 


We must not forget the sad fate of a watch-dog, 
the casting of whose form is the most difficult and 
delicate yet accomplished in Pompeii, owing to the 
thinness of the legs and the extraordinary contor- 
tion of the body. The faithful animal was forgot- 
ten by his ungrateful master, L. Vesonius Prinius. 
He was left tied to a chain behind the street-door 
of the house, reg. vi. ins. xiv.n.20, As the lapilli, 
pouring in from the door, began to fill the vesti- 
bule, the dog tried his best to break the ties. He 
was overtaken by death while lying on his back 
with outstretched legs, : 


Discovered at the entrance of 


Cast from nature. } centr 
the prathyrum of the house of L. Vesonius Prinius. 


Watch-dog. 


Among the manifestations of Pompeian art which 
strike the visitor most forcibly, the wall-decora- 
tions in tresco or encaustic painting come first. 
There are many publications on this subject, one 
of the earliest being Le Antichita di Ercolano e 
Pompei, 9 fol. vols. (Napoli, 1755-1792). See also 
Herculaneum et Pompei: Recueil général de peintures, 
bronzes, mosaiques, ete., découverts jusqwa ce jour... 
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gravé du trait sur cuivre par M. Roux wine, et accom- 
pagné un texte explicatif par M. L. Barre, 8 large 
8vo vols. (Paris, Didot); Raoul Rochette, Chota de 
peintures de Pompéi, la plupart du sujet historique, 
ete., with coloured plates, large fol. (Paris, 1844) ; 
E. O. Miiller, Wandgemiilde aus Pompei und Hereula- 
num, mit einem erlaiiternden Texte (Berlin, 1844) ; 
Wolfgang Helbig, Wandgemdlde der vom Vesuv ver- 
schiitteten Stédte Campaniens (Leipzig, 1868). See 
Dilthey’s criticism in the Bullettino del? Istituto 
(1869), pp. 147-160. Professor Mau, of the German 
Institute, has been illustrating year by year the 
latest finds in this department, both in the Bullet- 
tino and the Mittheilungen of the German Institute. 

The frescoes of Pompeian houses afford the best 
illustration that could be desired of ancient my- 
thology, but they offer little of historical interest. 


Specimen of Pompeian fresco-paintings (The Wounded Adonis), showing the way 


they are cared for after their discovery. 


Their value, as works of art, has been slightly | 


exaggerated ; at all events, they cannot bear com- 
parison with the frescoes discovered in Rome, in 
Livia’s Palatine house, in Livia’s villa ad Gallinas 
albas (Prima Porta), in the Roman palace by la 
Farnesina, in Lamia’s gardens (the Nozze Aldo- 
brandine), in Nero’s Golden House, ete. Among 


the few Pompeian frescoes connected with his- | 


tory the one discovered in the autumn of 1882 be- 
tween the Via dell’ Abbondanza, dei Teatri, e de 
xii. Dei, representing the Judgment of Solomon, 
took everybody by surprise. Who would ever 
have conceived that a scene inspired by the Bible 
should have been discovered on the walls of this 
purely pagan, dissolute, materialistic town ? 


though the caricaturist has somewhat exaggerat- 
ed the conventional deformity of his personages, 
still every particular of the Biblical account ean 
be recognized. King Solomon, with the sceptre 


in his hand, sits on a platform between two asses- | 


sors. He has already told the officer to make two 


portions of the infant; and while the pretended 


mother is waiting to receive her half in perfect 


indifference, the real one falls in a fit of despair. 


Many conjectures have been proposed to explain | 


the appearance of such a picture at Pompeii; the 
most satisfactory seems to be this: The Alexan- 
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The cracks of the plaster are first 
filled with gluten, and then fastened with brass clasps shaped like a T. 
times the whole surface of the fresco is washed with a solution of wax. 


| trees known to the Pompeians. 


| the Middle Ages. 
The| 
picture belongs to the burlesque genre; and al- | 
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drian School —after the translation of the Bible 
by the LXX.—was well acquainted with Hebrew 
archaeology, history, and tradition. The episode 
of Solomon’s judgment may have become popular 
in Alexandrian circles. At Pompeii a large con- 
tingent of Alexandrians met every summer. No 
wonder if one of them chose to decorate his house 
with frescoes derived from legends so popular in 
his mother country. What renders the conjecture 
all the more probable is that, in the same apart- 
ment, there are other frescoes representing Egyp- 
tian scenes, such as crocodile-hunting, the land of 
the pygmies, etc. 

A wine-shop was discovered in 1877, in regio vi. 
ins. xiv. n. 36, with several tableaux de genre paint- 
ed on the white plastering of its walls. The first 
scene on the left represents a young man kissing 
a woman, who appears dressed in 
yellow garments with black shoes. 
She, says, NOLO! CVM MvrTAL—“I 
don’t want to be kissed ; go to your 
Myrtalis.” The second scene rep- 
resents the same woman talking to 
Myrtalis. They both point their 
fingers at a third female, who brings 
in a great wine-jar and a cup, and 
says, QVI VOLT SVMAT - OCEANE 
VENI BIBE—an invitation to par- 
take of the drink. The third scene 
represents two gamblers seated, 
with the chessboard on their knees, 
on which several latrunculi are dis- 
posed in lines of different colours— 
yellow, white, and black. The one 
on the left throws the dice, and 
says, EXSI—‘“T am ont.” His part- 
ner, pointing to the dice, answers, 
NON TRIA :- DVAS EST—“You only 
made two points, not three!” Both 
fightin the fourth scene. One says, 


Some- "NON ITA+ME TRIA+ EGO FVI—“ You 
lie; I made three points; I am 
out.” The other retorts, ORTE FEL- 

LATOR: EGO FvI—“You...! Ihave the game.” 


At this moment the shop-keeper interferes, and, 
pushing the rioters outside, says, ITE FORAS RIXSA- 
TIS— Go out in the street if you want to fight.” 

Landscapes are an utter failure ; there is no col- 
ouring, no perspective, no appreciation of nature, 
no value of tones. Still, the study of the works 
of Pompeian landscape-painters is not without in- 
terest. Prof. O. Comes has compiled from them a 
catalogue of flowers, shrubs, ornamental and fruit- 
It comprises sey- 
enty varieties. See Ruggero’s Pompei, pp. 177-250. 

The name of Pompeii was never forgotten in 
A chronicler of the ninth cen- 
tury, named Martinus Monachus, speaks of Sik- 
kartol, prince of Benevento, having pitched his 
tents in a spot qui a Pompeia urbe Campaniae, nunc 
deserta, nomen accepit (named from Pompeii, a city 
of Campania, now deserted). Martinus refers not 
to Pompeii destroyed in a.p. 79, but to a village 
of the same name mentioned by the Tabula Pen- 
tingeriana at the time of Theodosius, which had 
in its turn been destroyed by later eruptions. 

In 1594 Muzio Tuttavilla, Count of Sarno, while 
boring an underground channel to convey the wa- 
ters of the Sarno itself to Torre dell’ Annunziata, 
discovered remains of the amphitheatre, of the 
temple of Isis, of the Forum, of the strada delle 
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Tombe, to which, however, no attention was paid. 
Two inscriptions, dug up in the heart of the city, 
contained the name of Pompeii, of one of its prom- 
inent citizens (M. Popidius), of one of its prominent 
goddesses (Venus Physica Pompeiana); they were 
thrown aside and probably made use of as build- 
ing materials. Regular investigation began a 
century and a half later, on April 1, 1748. I say 
regular, because the search was undertaken by 
the State; but there was no order, no regularity, 
no system. Holes were dug at random, more for 
the sake of official plunder in favour of the Na- 
ples museums than for topographical discovery. 
The merit of having brought Pompeian excava- 
tions to their actual efficiency belongs to Giuseppe 
Fiorelli, who was named superintendent in 1860. 
To him we are indebted for a thoroughly scientific 
organization of the work; since to hisingenuity we 
owe the invention of the casting in plaster the 
corpses of the Pompeians who lost their lives in 
that appalling catastrophe. (See Dyer’s Pompeii, 
p. 475; The Quarterly Review, No. 230, p. 382.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Works of general interest: 
Mazois (Frangois), Les Ruines de Pompéi dessinées 
et mesurées pendant les années 1809-1811, 4 vols. 
(Paris, 1812-38), containing nearly 200 plates, and 
embracing the results of excavations from 1757 
to 1821; Sir William Gell, Pompeiana, two series, 
each of two 8vo vols. (London, 1824-30), giving an 
account of excavations down to the year 1819; 
T. L. Donaldson, Pompeii, illustrated with pictu- 
resque views, engraved by W. B. Cooke, 2 fol. vols. 
(London, 1827); Breton, Pompeia Décrite et Dessinée, 
2d ed. (Paris, 1855); Overbeck, Pompeij in seinen 
Gebaiiden, Alterthiimern, und Kunstwerken (Leipzig, 
1856 ; 2d ed. in 2 vols. 1871); Fausto e Felice Nic- 
colini, Le Case ed i Monumenti di Pompei Disegnati 
e Descritti (Naples, 1864-92); Giuseppe Fiorelli, 
Pompeianarum Antiquitatum Historia (Naples, 1860), 
in two 8vo yols., containing the diaries of exca- 
vations from their commencement in 1748 to 1860, 
with the reports printed verbatim in Spanish down 
to July, 1764, after that date in Italian; id. Gior- 
nale degli Scavi di Pompei, begun in 1861; id. Deseri- 
zione di Pompei, 4to (Naples, 1875), with a good map ; 
Dyer, Pompeii: its History, Buildings, and Antiquities, 
3d ed. (London, 1871), with nearly 300 engravings, 
maps, and plans; Michele Ruggero, Pompei e la Re- 
gione Sotterrata dal Vesuvio nel” Anno LXXIX., a 
joint work of the directors of the Pompeian ex- 
cavations, most excellent, and copiously illustra- 
ted (Naples, 1879); id. Degli Scavi di Stabia dal 
MDCCXLIX. al MDCCLXXXIZ. (Naples, 1881). 
Besides these standard works many important 
accounts have appeared in archaeological jour- 
nals, signed by Guaranta, Niccolini, Avellino, Mi- 
nervini, Monnier, Helbig, Mau, Fiorelli, de Petra 
Sogliano. These contributions cannot be ignored 
Ly students wishing to obtain full knowledge of 
the subject. See Zl Real Museo Borbonico, an illus- 
trated serial of Neapolitan antiquities, begun in 
1824; the Italian edition numbers fourteen 4to 
yols.; Memorie della Reale Accademia di Archeologia 
di Napoli; Annali e Bullettino delV? Istituto di Cor- 
rispondenza Archeologica (Rome and Paris, 1829-— 
1885); Jahrbuch und Mittheilungen des k. deutschen 
archdologischen Instituts (Rémische Abtheilnng, 
1886-92); Avellino and Minervini, Bullettino 
Archeologico Napoletano ; Giuseppe Fiorelli, Notizie 
degli Scavi di Antichita (Rome, 1876-92). The 
first archaeological map of Pompeii was measured 
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and designed by Antonio Bibent in 1827; the best 
is that of G. Fiorelli, entitled Tabula Coloniae 
Veneriae Corneliae Pompei. It is divided into 42 
sheets, which, put together, form a superficies of 
140 square palms, being the 333.3 part of the true 
area, 

Pompeian epigraphy has been admirably illus- 
trated by Mommsen, Zangemeister, Fiorelli, and 
others. See Theodor Mommsen, Jnscriptiones Reg- 
ni Neapolitani, p. 112 foll.; Raffaele Garrucci, Graf- 
Jiti di Pompei (Paris, 1856); Giuseppe Fiorelli, 
Monumenta Epigraphica Pompeiana, ad Fidem Ar- 
chetyporum Expressa, part first (Oscan inscriptions) ; 
Carl Zangemeister, Corpus Inscriptionum Latina- 
rum, vol. iy. Inscriptiones Parietariae (Berlin, 
1871); Theodor Mommsen, Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarwm, vol. x. pars prior (Berlin, 1883); and the 
article GRAFFITI. 


Pompeiop6lis (Moymnyiovrods). See POMPELON; 
SOLOK. 

Pompeéius. (1) Q. PoMPEIUS, said to have been 
the son of a flute-player, was the first of the family 
who rose to dignity in the State. He was consul 
in B.c. 141, when he carried on war against the 
Numantines in Spain. Having been defeated by 
the enemy in several engagements, he concluded a 
peace with them; but on the arrival of his succes- 
sor in the command, he disowned the treaty, which 
was declared invalid by the Senate. He was cen- 
sor in 131 with Q. Metellus Macedonicus (App. B.C. 
vi. 76; Cie. De Fin. ii. 17, Off. iii. 30). (2) Q. PoMPE- 
IUS RUFUS, either son or grandson of the preceding, 
was a zealous supporter of the aristocratic party. 
He was tribune of the plebs B.c. 100, praetor 91, 
and consul 88, with L. Sulla. When Sulla set out 
for the East, to conduct the war against Mithrida- 
tes, he left Italy in charge of Pompeius Rufus, and 
assigned to him the army of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, 
who was still engaged in carrying on war against 
the Marsi. Strabo, however, who was unwilling 
to be deprived of the command, caused Pompeius 
Rufus to be murdered by the soldiers (Cic. Pro 
Dom. 31, Brut. 89; App. B. C. i. 57). (3) Q. Pom- 
PEIUS RUFUS, son of No. 2, married Sulla’s daugh- 
ter, and was murdered by the party of Sulpicinus 
and Marius in the Forum during the consulship of 
his father, B.c. 88 (Plut. Sull. 8). (4) Q. PoMPEIUS 
Ruruvs, son of No. 3 and grandson of the dictator 
Sulla, was tribune of the plebs in B.c. 52, when he 
distinguished himself as the great partisan of the 
triumvir Pompey, whom he assisted to obtain the 
sole consulship. Rufus, however, on the expira- 
tion of his office, was accused of vis, was con- 
demned, and went into exile at Bauli in Cam- 
pania (Cic. Ad Fam. viii. 1, 4; Dio Cass. xi. 45). 
(5) Q. Pomprkius RuFUws, praetor B.C, 63, was sent 
to Capua and Apulia during Catiline’s conspiracy, 
In 61 he obtained the province of Africa, with the 
title of proconsul. (6) Spx. POMPEIUS, married 
Lucilia, a sister of the poet C, Lucilius. (7) Srx. 
PompEius, elder son of No, 6, never obtained any 
of the higher offices of the State, but acquired 
great reputation as a man of learning, and is 
praised by Cicero for his accurate knowledge of 
jurisprudence, geometry, and the Stoic philosophy 
(Cic. Brut. 47,175). (8) Sex. POMPEIUS, a descend- 
ant of No. 7, consul with Sex. Apuleius a.p. 14, 
in which year the emperor Augustus died. He 
seems to have been a patron of literature. Ovid 
addressed him several letters during his exile 
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(Ovid, Pont. iv. 1, 5). (9) Cn. POMPEIUS STRABO, 
younger son of No. 6, and father of the trinmvir. 
He was quaestor in Sardinia, B.c, 103, praetor 94, 
and propraetor in Sicily in the following year. 
He was consul in 89, when he carried on war with 
success against the allies, subduing the greater 
number of the Italian people who were still in 
arms. Towards the end of the year he brought 
forward the law (Lea Pompeia) which gave to all 
the towns of the Transpadani the ius Latii or La- 
tinitas. He continued in the south of Italy as pro- 
consul in the following year (B.C. 88), and when 
Pompeius Rufus was appointed to succeed him in 
the command of the army Strabo caused him to 
be assassinated by the troops. 
Marian party obtained the upper hand. Strabo 
was summoned by the aristocratic party to their 
assistance ; and, though not active in their cause, 
he marched to the relief of the city, and fought a 
battle near the Colline Gate with Cinna and Ser- 
torius (Vell. Pat. ii. 21). Shortly afterwards he was 
killed by lightning. His avarice and cruelty had 
made him hated by the soldiers to such a degree 
that they tore his corpse from the bier and dragged 
it through the streets. Cicero describes him (Brut. 
47) ‘as worthy of hatred on account of his cruelty, 
avarice, and perfidy” (cf. Flor. iii. 18); but he pos- 
sessed some reputation as an orator, and still more 
as a general. 

(10) Cn. PomprErus Maenus, the TRIUMVIR, son 
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Next year (87) the | 
| Metellus Pius, one of the ablest of Sulla’s generals, 


of No. 9, was born on the 30th of September, B.c. | 


106, in the consulship of Atilius Serranus and Ser- 
vilius Caepio, and was consequently a few months 
younger than Cicero (who was born on the 3d of 
January in the same year) and six years older than 
Caesar. 
the Italians, when he was only seventeen years of 
age, and continued with him till his death two 
years afterwards. For the next few years the Ma- 
rian party had possession of Italy ; and according- 
ly Pompey, who adhered to the aristocratic party, 
was obliged to keep in the background, and was 
only saved from an indictment by the intervention 
of Carbo. But when it became known, in 84, that 
Sulla was on the point of returning from Greece 
to Italy, Pompey hastened into Picenum, where 
he raised an army of three legions. Although only 
twenty-three years of age, Pompey displayed great 
military abilities in opposing the Marian generals 
by whom he was surrounded ; and when he suc- 
ceeded in joining Sulla in the course of the year 
(83) he was saluted by the latter with the title of 
Imperator. 

During the remainder of the war in Italy Pompey 
distinguished himself as one of the most successful 
of Sulla’s generals; and when the war in Italy was 
brought to a close, Sulla sent Pompey against the 
Marian party in Sicily and Africa. Pompey first 
proceeded to Sicily, of which he easily made him- 
self master (82): here he put Carbo to death. In 
81, Pompey crossed over to Africa, where he de- 
feated Cn. Domitius Ahenorbarbus and the Nu- 
midian king Hiarbas, after a hard-fought battle. 
On his return to Rome in the same year, he was 
received with enthusiasm by the people, and was 
greeted by Sulla with the surname of MAGNus, a 
name which he bore ever afterwards, and handed 
down to his children. Pompey, however, not satis- 
fied with this distinetion, sued for a triumph, which 
Sulla at first refused, but at length, overcome by 
Pompey’s importunity, he allowed him to have his 
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own way. Accordingly, Pompey, who had not 
yet held any public office, and was still a simple 
eques, entered Rome in triumph in September, 
81, and before he had completed his twenty-fifth 
ear. 
Pompey continued faithful to the aristocracy after 
Sulla’s death (78), and supported the consul Catulus 
in resisting the attempts of his colleague Lepidus 
to repeal the laws of Sulla; and when Lepidus had 
recourse to arms in the following year (77), Pompey 
took an active part in the war against him, and 
succeeded in driving him out of Italy. The aris- 
tocracy, however, now began to fear the young and 
successful general; but since Sertorius in Spain 
had for the last three years successfully opposed 


and it had become 
necessary to send the 
latter some effectual 
assistance, the Sen- 
ate, with consider- 
able reluctance, de- 
termined to send 
Pompey to Spain, 
with the title of 
proconsul, and with 
equal powers to Me- 
tellus. Pompey re- 
mained in Spain be- 
tween five and six 
years (76-71); but 
neither he nor Metellus was able to gain any deci- 
sive advantage over Sertorius. But when Sertorius 
was treacherously murdered by his own officer Per- 
perna in 82, the war was speedily brought to a 
close. Perperna was easily defeated by Pompey 
in the first battle, and the whole of Spain was sub- 
dued by the early part of the following year (71). 
Pompey then returned to Italy at the head of his 
army. In his march towards Rome he fell in with 
the remains of the army of Spartacus, which M. 
Crassus had previously defeated... Pompey cut to 
pieces these fugitives, and therefore claimed for 
himself, in addition to all his other exploits, the 
glory of finishing the Servile War. 

Pompey was now a candidate for the consulship; 
and although he was ineligible by law, inasmuch 
as he was absent from Rome, had not yet reached 
the legal age, and had not held any of the lower 
offices of the State, still his election was certain. 
His military glory had charmed the people; and 
as it was known that the aristocracy looked upon 
Pompey with jealousy, they ceased to regard him 
as belonging to this party, and hoped to obtain, 
through him, a restoration of the rights and privi- 
leges of which they had been deprived by Sulla. 
Pompey was accordingly elected consul, along with 
M. Crassus; and on the 31st of December, B.c. 71, 
he entered the city a second time in his triumphal 
car a simple knight. 

In his consulship (70), Pompey openly broke with 
the aristocracy, and became the great popular hero. 
He proposed and carried a law, restoring to the 
tribunes the power of which they had been de- 
prived by Sulla. He also afforded his all-powerful 
aid to the Lex Aurelia, proposed by the praetor L. 
Aurelius Cotta, by which the iudices were to be 
taken in future from the Senate, knights, and trib- 
unes of the treasury, instead of from the senators 
exclusively, as Sulla had ordained. In carrying 
both these measures Pompey was stron gly support- 
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ed by Caesar, with whom he was thus brought into 
close connection. 

For the next two years (69 and 68) Pompey re- 
mained in Rome. In 67, the tribune A. Gabinius 
brought forward a bill, proposing to confer upon 
Pompey the command of the war against the pi- 
rates with extraordinary powers. This bill was 
opposed by the aristocracy with the utmost vehe- 
mence, but was notwithstanding carried. The 
pirates were at this time masters of the Mediterra- 
nean,and had not only plundered many cities on the 
coasts of Greece and Asia, but had even made de- 
scents upon Italy itself. As soon as Pompey re- 
ceived the command, he began to make his prepara- 
tions for the war, and completed them by the end 
of the winter. His plans were formed with great 
skill and judgment, and were crowned with com- 
plete success. In forty days he cleared the western 
sea of pirates, and restored communication between 
Spain, Africa, and Italy. He then followed the 
main body of the pirates to their strongholds on 
the coast of Cilicia; and after defeating their fleet, 
he induced a great part of them, by promises of 
pardon, to surrender to him. Many of these he 
settled at Soli, which was henceforward called 
Pompeiopolis. The second part of the campaign 
occupied only forty-nine days, and the whole war 
was brought to a conclusion in the course of three 
months; so that, to adopt the panegyric of Cicero 
(Pro Leg. Man. 12), “*‘ Pompey made his preparations 
for the war at the end of the winter, entered upon 
it at the commencement of spring, and finished it 
in the middle of the summer.” Pompey was em- 
ployed during the remainder of this year and the 
beginning of the following in visiting the cities of 
Cilicia and Pamphylia, and providing for the gov- 
ernment of the newly-conquered districts. 

During his absence from Rome, Pompey had been 
appointed to sueceed Lucullus in the command of 
the war against Mithridates (66). The bill. confer- 
ring upon him this command, was proposed by the 
tribune C. Manilius, and was supported by Cicero, 
in an oration which has come down to us (Pro Lege 
Manilia). Like the Gabinian law, it was opposed 
by the whole body of the aristocracy, but was 
carried triumphantly. The power of Mithridates 
had been broken by the previous victories of Lu- 
cullus, and it was only left to Pompey to bring the 
war to a conclusion. On the approach of Pompey, 
Mithridates retreated towards Armenia, but he was 
defeated by the Roman general; and as Tigranes 
now refused to receive him into his dominions, 
Mithridates resolved to plunge into the heart of 
Colchis, and from thence make his way to his own 
dominions in the Cimmerian Bosporus. Pompey 
now turned his arms against Tigranes; but the 
Armenian king submitted to him without a con- 
test, and was allowed to conclude a peace with the 

; Republic. In 65 Pompey set out in pursuit of Mith- 
ridates, but he met with much opposition from the 
Tberians and Albanians; and after advancing as 
far as the river Phasis (Faz), he resolved to leave 
these savage districts. He accordingly retraced 
his steps, and spent the winter at Pontus, which 
he reduced to the form of a Roman province. In 
64 he marched into Syria, deposed the king Antio- 
chus Asiaticus, and made that country also a Ro- 
man province. In 63 he advanced farther south, 
jn order to establish the Roman supremacy in Phee- 
nicia, Coele-Syria, and Palestine. The Jews re- 
fused to submit to him, and shut the gates of Jeru- 
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salem against him, and it was not till after a siege 
of three months that the city was taken. Pompey 
entered the Holy of Holies, the first time that any 
human being, except the high priest, had dared to 
penetrate into this sacred spot. It was during the 
war in Palestine that Pompey received intelligence 
of the death of Mithridates. (See MrruripaTrs 
[6].) Pompey spent the next winter in Pontus; and 
after settling the affairs of Asia, he returned to Italy 
in 62. He disbanded his army almost immediately 
after landing at Brundisium, and thus calmed the 
apprehensions of many, who feared that, at the 
head of his victorious troops, he would seize upon 
the supreme power. He did not, however, return 
to Rome till the following year (51), and he en- 
tered the city in triumph on the 30th of September. 
He had just completed his forty-fifth year, and this 
was the third time that he had enjoyed the honour 
of a triumph. 

With this triumph the first and most glorious 
part of Pompey’s life may be said to have ended. 
Hitherto his life had been an almost uninterrupted 
succession of military glory. But now he was 
called upon to play a prominent part in the civil 
commotions of the commonwealth, a part for which 
neither his natural talents nor his previous habits 
had in the least fitted him. It would seem that, 
on his return to Rome, Pompey hardly knew what 
part to take in the politics of the city. He had 
been appointed to the command against the pirates 
and Mithridates in opposition to the aristocracy, 
and they still regarded him with jealousy and dis- 
trust. At the same time, he was not disposed to 
unite himself to the popular party, which had 
risen into importance during his absence in the 
East, and over which Caesar possessed unbounded 
influence. The object, however, which engaged” 
the immediate attention of Pompey was to obtain 
from the Senate a ratification for all his acts in 
Asia, and an assignment of lands which he had 
promised to his veterans. The Senate, however, 
glad of an opportunity to put an affront upon a 
man whom they both feared and hated, resolutely 
refused to sanction his measures in Asia, This 
was the unwisest thing the Senate could have 
done. If they had known their real interests, they 
would have sought to win Pompey over to their 
side, as a counterpoise to the growing and more 
dangerous influence of Caesar. But their short- 
sighted policy threw Pompey into Caesar’s arms, 
and thus sealed the downfall of their party. 
Caesar promised to obtain for Pompey the ratifica- 
tion of his acts, and Pompey, on his part, agreed 
to support Caesar in all his measures. That they 
might be more sure of carrying their plans into 
execution, Caesar prevailed upon Pompey to be- 
come reconciled to Crassus, with whom he was at 
variance, but who, by his immense wealth, had 
great influence at Rome. The three agreed to 
assist one another against their mutual enemies, 
and thus was formed the so-called First Triumvir- 
ate. This union of the three most powerful men 
at Rome crushed the aristocracy for the time. 
Supported by Pompey and Crassus, Caesar was able 
in his consulship (59) to carry all his measures. 
Pompey’s acts in Asia were ratified, and Caesar’s 
agrarian law, which divided the rich Campanian 


\land among the poorer citizens, enabled Pompey 


to fulfil the promises he had made to his veterans. 
In order to cement their union more closely, Caesar 
gave to Pompey his daughter Inlia in marriage. 
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Next year (58) Caesar went to his province in Gaul, 
but Pompey remained in Rome. 

While Caesar was gaining glory and influence in 
Gaul, Pompey was gradually losing the confidence 
of all parties at Rome. The Senate hated and 
feared him; the people had deserted him for their 
favourite Clodius, and he had no other resource left 
but to strengthen his connection with Caesar. 
Thus he came to be regarded as the second man in 
the State, and was obliged to abandon the proud 
position which he had occupied for so many years. 
According to an arrangement made with Caesar, 
Pompey and Crassus were consuls for a second time 
in 55. Pompey received as his provinces the two 
Spains, Crassus obtained Syria, while Caesar’s gov- 
ernment was prolonged for five years more—namely, 
from the Ist of January, 53, to the end of the year 
49. At the end of his consulship Pompey did not 
go in person to his provinces, but sent his legates, 
L, Afranius and M. Petreius, to govern the Spains, 
while he himself remained in the neighbourhood 
of the city. His object now was to obtain the dic- 
tatorship, and to make himself the undisputed 
master of the Roman world. Caesar’s increasing 
power and influence had at length made it clear to 
Pompey that a struggle must take place between 
them, sooner or later. The death of his wife Iulia 
in 54, to whom he was tenderly attached, broke the 
link which still connected him with Caesar, and 
the fall of Crassus in the following year (53), in the 
Parthian expedition, removed the only person who 
had the least chance of contesting the supremacy 
with them. In order to obtain the dictatorship, 
Pompey secretly encouraged the civil discord with 
which the State was torn asunder; and such 
frightful scenes of anarchy followed the death of 
Clodius at the beginning of 52 that the Senate had 
now no alternative but calling in the assistance of 
Pompey, who was accordingly made sole consul in 
52, and succeeded in restoring order to the State. 
Soon afterwards Pompey became reconciled to the 
aristocracy, and was now regarded as their ac- 
knowledged head. 

The history of the Civil War which followed is 
related in the article Carsar. It is only neces- 
sary to mention here that after the battle of Phar- 
salia (48) Pompey sailed to Egypt, where he hoped 
to meet with a favourable reception, since he had 
been the means of restoring to his kingdom the 
father of the young Egyptian monarch. The min- 
isters of the latter, however, dreading Caesar’s 
anger if they received Pompey, and likewise Pom- 
pey’s resentment if they forbade him to land, re- 
solved to release themselves from their difficulties 
by putting him to death. They accordingly sent 
out a small boat, took Pompey on board, and rowed 
for the shore. His wife and friends watched him 
from the ship, anxious to see in what manner he 
would be received by the king, who was standing 
on the edge of the sea with his troops; but just 
as the boat reached the shore, and Pompey was in 
the act of rising from his seat in order to step on 
land, he was stabbed in the back by Septimius, 
who had formerly been one of his centurions, and 
was now in the service of the Egyptian monarch. 
Pompey was killed on the 29th of September, B.C. 
48, and had just completed his fifty-eighth year. 
His head was cut off, and his body, which was 
thrown out naked on the shore, was buried by his 
freedman Philippus, who had accompanied him 
from the ship. The head was brought to Caesar 
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when he arrived in Egypt soon afterwards, but he 
turned away from the sight, shed tears at the mel- 
ancholy death of his rival, and put his murderers 
to death. Pompey’s untimely death excites pity ; 
but no one who has well studied the state of par- 
ties at the close of the Roman commonwealth can 
regret his fall. There is abundant evidence to 
prove that, had Pompey’s party gained the mastery, 
a proscription far more terrible than Sulla’s would 
have taken place, and Italy and the provinces have 
been divided as booty among a few profligate and 
unprincipled nobles. From such horrors the vic- 
tory of Caesar saved the Roman world. See Meri- 
vale, The Roman Triumvirates (London, 1887); 
Froude, Caesar (London, 1879); Mommsen, Hist. of 
Rome, vol. iv. (New York, 1877); and Baring Gould, 
The Tragedy of the Caesars, vol. i. (London, 1892). 

(11) Cn. Pomperus MaGnvus, elder son of the tri- 
umvir by his third wife, Mucia. In the Civil War 
in 48 he commanded a squadron of the fleet in the 
Adriatic Sea. After his father’s defeat at Phar- 
salia, he crossed over to Africa, and, after remain- 
ing there a short time, sailed to Spain in 47, In 
Spain he was joined by his brother Sextus and 
others of his party, who had fled from Africa after 
their defeat at Thapsus. Here the two brothers 
collected a powerful army, but were defeated by 
Caesar himself at the battle of Munda, fought on 
the 17th of March, 45. Cneius escaped from the 
field of battle, but was shortly afterwards taken 
prisoner and put todeath. (12) Sexrus POMPEIUS 
MAGNUS, younger son of the triumvir by his third 
wife, Mucia, was born B.c.75. After the battle of 
Pharsalia he accompanied his father to Egypt, and 
witnessed his murder. On the defeat at Munda 
and the death of his brother, Sextus lived for a 
time in concealment in the country of the Lacetani, 
between the Iberus and the Pyrenees; but when 
Caesar quitted Spain he collected a body of troops 
and emerged from his lurking-place. In the civil 
wars which followed Caesar’s death the power of 
Sextus increased. He obtained a large fleet, be- 
came master of the sea, and eventually took pos- 
session of Sicily. His fleet enabled him to stop all 
supplies of corn which were brought to Rome from 
Egypt and the eastern provinces, and such sear- 
city began to prevail in the city that the triumvirs 
were compelled by the popular discontent to make 
peace with Pompey. This peace was concluded at 
Misenum in 39, but the war was renewed in the 
following year. Octavian made great efforts to 
collect a large and powerful fleet, which he placed 
under the command of Agrippa. In 36 Pompey’s 
fleet was defeated off Nanlochus, with great loss. 
Pompey himself fled from Sicily to Lesbos and from 
Lesbos to Asia. Here he was taken prisoner by a 
body of Antony’s troops, and carried to Miletus, 
where he was put to death (35) probably by com- 
mand of Antony, though the latter sought to throw 
the responsibility of the deed upon his officers 
(Dio Cass. xiv. 9; xlviii. 17; xlix. 11). 


Pompeius Festus. See FEstus. 


Pompéius Trogus. A contemporary of Livy, 
author of the first Roman general history. He 
was of Gallic origin; his grandfather received 
the Roman citizenship from Pompeius in the Ser- 
torian War, and his father served under Caesar, 
and discharged at the same time the offices of a 
secretary, an ambassador, and a keeper of the seals. 
His extensive work in forty-four books was drawn 
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from Greek sources, and was a universal history 
entitled Historiae Philippicae, because the history 
of the various peoples was grouped round the 
Macedonian Empire founded by Philip; it began 
with Ninus, and reached down to his own time. 
With the historical narrative there were inter- 
woven interesting descriptions relating to geog- 
raphy, ethnography, and natural science; and he 
is said to have also composed zodlogical and 
botanical works, derived largely from Aristotle 
and Theophrastus. 
sess only lists of the contents of the several books 
(called the prologi) and the epitome of Iustinus. 
See Crohn, De Trogi apud Antiquos Auctoritate 
(Strassburg, 1882); and the article Iustrnus. 


Pompélon. Now Pamploua; equivalent to 
POMPEIOPOLIS, so called by the sons of Pompey. 
The chief town of the Vascoues in Hispania Tarra- 
conensis (Pliny, H. N. iii. 25). 

Pompilius. See NuMA. 

Pomponia. (1) The sister of T. Pomponius At- 
ticus, and wife of Quintus Cicero, the brother of 
the orator. He divorced her in B.c. 45. (2) The 
daughter of T. Pomponius Atticus, also called 
Caecilia and Attica. She was married to M. Vip- 
sanius Agrippa, and her daughter, Vipsania Agrip- 
pina, married Tiberius, the successor of Augustus. 

Pomponiana. See STOECHADES. 

Pomponius. (1) Lucius Pomponius BoNoNnI- 
ENSIS, i. e. of Bononia (Bologna), a Latin writer 
who flourished about B.c. 90. He was the first to 
raise the hitherto improvised popular plays called 
Atellanae (q. v.) to a higher plane by the introduc- 
tion of written composition in the metrical forms 
of the Greeks. He is particularly praised for rich- 
ness of fancy, liveliness in plays upon words, and 
readiness in the use of rustic and farcical language 
(Vel. Pat. ii. 9, § 6; Macrob. Sat. vi. 9, § 4; Sen. 
Controv. vii. 18, § 9), About seventy titles of 
plays by him are mentioned, a productiveness ex- 
plained by the small compass of the Atellanae as 
being after-pieces. Some titles point to travesties 
of mythological subjects, such as the Agamemnon 
Suppositus and the Armorum Iudicium. The frag- 
ments are edited by Ribbeck in his Comicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta (Leipzig, 1873). See Rib- 
beck, Rém. Dichter. i. 210. 

(2) Tirus Pomponius Atricus. See ATTICUS. 

(3) Lucrus Pompontus SecunDus. The most 
important tragedian of the time of the Empire, 
probably the last who wrote for the stage. He 
lived under Tiberius and was a partisan of Seia- 
nus, after whose fall (4.D. 31) he had to submit to 
be kept in custody by his brother for six years, 
until Caligula gave him his freedom. In 44 he 
was consul; in 50 he fought with snecess against 
the Chatti, and received triumphal honours from 
Claudius. His poetical productions are highly 
spoken of by Tacitus (Ann. xii. 28) and Quintilian 
(x. 1, § 98). We possess only very scanty remains 
of his tragedies. 

(4) Pomponius MELA. ae 

(5) SExTus Pompontius. A distinguished jurist 
of the first half of the second century A.D. He 
composed, among other works, a history of law 
and jurisprudence down to the time of Hadrian, 
which is frequently quoted in the Digest. 

(6) Pomponius Porpoyrio. A Roman gramma- 
rian, who lived in the first half of the second cen- 


See MELA. 


tury A.D., and composed a commentary on Horace, ! 


Of the histories we now pos- | 
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a fragmentary abridgment of which is still pre- 
served, and is edited by Meyer (Leipzig, 1874). 
Pomptinae (or Pontinae) Palides (Ilovriva 
Aiuva). The Pontine Marshes. The name of a 
low, marshy plain on the coast of Latium, between 
Circeii and Terracina, said to have been so called 


after an ancient town Pontia, which disappear- 


ed at an early period. The marshes are formed 
chiefly by a number of small streams, which, in- 
stead of finding their way into the sea, spread 
over this plain. The miasmas arising from these 
marshes are exceedingly unhealthful in the summer. 
At an early period they either did not exist at all 
or were confined to a narrow district. We are told 
that originally there were twenty-three towns in 
this plain; and in B.c. 312 the greater part of it must 
have been free from the marshes, since the censor 
Appius Claudius constructed the celebrated Via 
Appia in that year through the plain, which must 
then have been sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
of this road. In the time of Augustus there was a 
navigable canal running alongside of the Via Appia 
from Forum Appii to the grove of Feronia, which 
was intended to carry off a portion of the waters 
of the marshes. Horace embarked upon this canal 
on his celebrated journey from Rome to Brundisium 
in B.C. 37. Juvenal (iii. 307) speaks of the marshes 
as the haunt of highway robbers. See Roma. 

Pomptorius, Garus. A Roman who was praetor 
in B.C. 63 when he aided Cicero in arresting the 
Allobrogian ambassadors who had been negotiating 
with the Catilinarian conspirators. In the year 61 
he defeated the Allobroges, and in 54 triumphed 
(Sall. Cat. 45). 

Pondéra. 
the Appendix. 

Pondus (cra6p0s). A weight used in weighing 
objects. The form of the weight 
was very similar to that employ- 
ed in grocers’ shops to-day, as is 
seen by the accompanying rep- 
resentation of one found at Her- 
culaneum. 

Poniard. See Sica. 

Pons (yépupa). A bridge. 
The earliest bridge mentioned 
in history is one built at Baby- 
lon across the Euphrates. It was of wood, and 
was constructed in the reign of Queen Nitocris, 
about B.C. 606 (Herod. i. 178-186). In Grerce the 
earliest bridges were temporary ones resting on 
floats like a pontoon, with cables of flax and papy- 
rus tightly strained by windlasses to support the 
planking. These bridges were called oyedia, and 
were for military purposes only. Such was the high 
bridge thrown across the Thracian Bosporus by a 
Samian Greek named Mandrocles at the order of 
the Persian king Darius (Herod. iv. 83, 85, 87, 88), 
and such also, thongh more carefully built, was 
that over the Hellespont connecting Sestos and 
Abydos, built for Xerxes when he invaded Greece 
in B.c. 480 (Herod. vii. 36). It was not, in fact, 
until Greece had fallen under Roman influence 
that permanent bridges were built over its streams, 
partly because these were so very narrow, and 
partly perhaps because of the feeling that to span 
a river with a bridge was an insult to the river- 


See the tables of weights given in 


Roman Weight. (Her- 
culaneum.) 


| god. Later, however, the Roman engineers erected 


massive structures of stone of remarkable size, as 
that over the Acheron which was a thousand feet 
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in length (Pliny, H. N. iv. 1), and that which unit- 
ed the island of Euboea to the mainland. 

The RoMANs, in fact, were great bridge-builders, 
employing brick and concrete, or solid stone ma- 
sonry fastened by iron clamps and lead. Roman 
bridges were usually 
quite narrow in pro- 
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by the Romans and still preserved are the bridge 
at Rimini (Ariminum), shown in the accompanying 
illustration; the combined aqueduct and bridge 
near Nimes, in France (see illustration under NE- 
MAUSUs); the single-arched bridge near Brioude 


portion to theirlength. 
The central roadway 
for horses and vehicles 
was called iter. By 


the side of it ran foot- 


paths, slightly raised 
and protected on the 
outside by a low wall. 
In the most elaborate bridges, such as the Pons 
Aelius at Rome, statues and columns were set at 
regular intervals along the parapet, while the main 
arches were decorated with mouldings. In some 
cases a tower was built as a defence at each end 
of the bridge. 

Under the later Roman Empire the following 
bridges existed in the city of Rome: 

(1) The Pons Susuicius, which got its name 
from the wooden beams (sublicae) of which it was 
built. Until the second century B.c. this was the 
only bridge in Rome. It was said to have been 
built by Ancus Martius, and it connected the main 
city with the long walls leading from the right 
bank of the Tiber to the fortress on the Ianiculum. 
No traces of it now exist. 

(2) The Pons AEMILIUS, also called the Pons La- 
pideus, which was the first stone bridge built in 
Rome. It was begun in B.c. 179 and completed 
about 146. It spanned the river near the theatre 
of Marcellus on the site now occupied by the Ponte 
Rotto. 

(3) The Pons Fasrictius, built in B.c. 62 by L. 
Fabricius, as is recorded in inscriptions eut across 
the face of its arches. It unites the Insula Tibe- 
rina with the left bank of the river. During the 
Middle Ages this bridge was called Pons Iu- 
daeus, from its proximity to the Jewish quarter 
(Ghetto). 

(4) The Pons Crstius, which unites the Insula 
Tiberina to the right side of the river. It was 
probably built in B.c. 46, and an inseription upon 
it records its restoration in A.D. 370. 

(5) The Pons AELIUS, built in a.p. 185 by the 
emperor Hadrian to connect his Mausoleum with 
the Campus Martius. (See illustration, p. 1018.) 

(6) The Pons AvurReEtius, of uncertain date 
and probably on the site of the modern Ponte 
Sisto. 

(7) The Pons NERONIANUS or VATICANUS, be- 
gun by Caligula and completed by Nero. The 
foundations of its piers are still visible in summer- 
time a little below the Pons Aelius. 

(8) The Pons MULVIUuS, now called Ponte Molle, 
continues the Via Flaminia across the Tiber, It 
was built in B.c. 109 by the censor, M. Aemilinus 
Seaurus. On this bridge Cicero caused the arrest 
of the ambassadors of the Allobroges at the time 
of Catiline’s conspiracy, and in A.D. 312 it was the 
scene of the rout of Maxentius by Constantine. 
Under the Empire the Pons Mulvius was a favour- 
ite pleasure-resort for the lower classes of Rome 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 47). Bridges in general were 
thronged by beggars who importuned the passers- 
by. See Menpicus. 

Among the best-preserved stone bridges built 


Roman Bridge at Rimini. 


over the Allier; and (in a Jess complete condition) 
the bridges at Narni near Rome and at Alcantara 
across the river Tagus in Spain, this last being 670 
feet in length. 

The Romans showed great skill in constructing 
temporary bridges. The most famous of these 
was the bridge built by Caesar over the Rhine 
and described by him in a passage (B. G. iv. 17) 
whose translation and explanation are the terror 
of school-boys, and of some schoolmasters as well. 
This bridge was finished within ten days, and may 
be described as follows: 

It was supported on a series of double piles, 
formed of two baulks of timber, each eighteen 


Plan of Caesar’s Bridge over the Rhine. 
(a) Rough joists. (6) Wattle-work. (c) Roadway of earth. 


inches square (in section), pointed at one end, and 
driven into the bed of the river by machines called 
Jfistucae ; they were set in a sloping direction, so 
as to resist the force of the current. A correspond- 
ing parallel row of piles was driven in at a dis- 
tance of forty feet, thus forming a very wide road- 
way for the Roman army. The cross-pieces were 
two feet thick, and were supported by cross struts 


Transverse Section of Caesar’s Bridge. 


so as to diminish the bearing. A little higher up 
the stream a third row of piles was fixed to sup- 
port “fenders,” to secure the main structure from 
injury in case the enemy set heavy trees to float 
down the river and strike against the supports of 
the bridge. 


PONS 


Longitudinal Section of Caesar’s Bridge. 


Other temporary bridges were supported by 
floating casks (dolia, cupae) or on boats (Veget. iii. 
7; Florus, iii.5). The accompanying illustration 
shows one of the latter bridges. 
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Bridge Supported on Boats. 


(Column of Trajan.) 


See Mayerhifer, Die Briicken im alten Rom 
(1884); Zippel in the Jahrbiicher fiir klass. Philo- 
logie, pp. 481 foll. (1886); and Middleton, Remains 
of Ancient Rome, ii. 362-371 (1892). 

The word pons also denotes any sort of wooden 
gangway, such as the pens suffragiorum through 
which the voters passed at the Comitia (see illus- 
tration under OviLE); and was applied to the 
gangplank (dro8a@pa) of a ship whence, by a 
species of metonymy, the deck itself is called ponte 
in modern Italian and pont in French. 


Pons. A common name for towns or stations 
at important fords or places where rivers were 
crossed. Of these the best known were: (1) Pons 
AELIUS, now Newcastle-on-Tyne in England; (2) 
Pons AENI, now Pfiinzen in Vindelicia on the river 
Inn; (3) Pons AUREOLI, now Pontirolo, in Gallia 
Transpadana, named from Aureolus, one of the 
Thirty Tyrants, slain here (Aurel. Vict. Caes. 33) ; 
(4) Pons Mosa®, perhaps Maastricht, in the north 
of Gaul; (5) Pons SaRAVI, now Saarbrtick, between 
the modern Metz and Strassburg. 


Pontia. Now Ponza; a rocky island off the 
coast of Latinum, opposite Formiae, taken by the 
Romans from the Volscians, and colonized B.c. 313. 
Under the Empire it was used as a place of banish- | 
ment for State criminals (Suet. Tib. 54). | 

Ponticus. A Roman epic poet, the author of a) 
poem on the legends of Thebes. He is best remem- | 
bered as the friend of Ovid and Propertius (Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 10, 47). 

Pontifex (yeduporois). A member of the high- 
est priestly collegium in Rome, to which belonged 
the superintendence over all sacred observances, 
whether performed by the State or by private per- 
sons. The meaning of the name is uncertain; for 
the interpretation which follows most obviously 
from the form of the word, that of “bridge-builder,” 
referring in particular to the sacred bridge on piles 
(pons sublicius) over the Tiber (Varro, L. L. v. 83), 
is open to objection. (See Nettleship, Lectures and 
Essays, p. 27.) It is probable, however, that the 
pontifex got his name from the duty assigned him 
of performing rites for the propitiation of river 
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PONTIFEX 


deities on the building of bridgés; for a wide- 
spread superstition regarded the spanning of a 
river by a bridge as in itself insulting to the divin- 
ity of the stream. See Pons. 

The foundation of the college is ascribed to 
Numa, At first it probably consisted of six pa- 
trician members, with the addition of the king, 
whose place, after the abolition of the monarchy, 
was transferred to the Pontifex Maximus; from 
B.C. 300 it was composed of nine members (four 
patrician and five plebeian), from the time of Sulla 
of fifteen (seven patrician and eight plebeian); 
Caesar added another member; and the emperors 
also raised the number at their pleasure. The 
office was for life, as was also that of the president. 
While, in the time of the monarchy, the pontifts 
were probably named by the king, under the Re- 
public the college for a long time filled up its own 
numbers by codptation, and also appointed the 
high - pontiff from among its members. From 
somewhere about B.c. 250 the election of the Jat- 
ter took place in the Comitia Tributa under the 
presidency of a pontiff, and, from B.c. 103, the 
other members were also elected in the Comitia out 
of a fixed number of candidates presented by the 
college. Under the Empire a preliminary election 
was held by the Senate, and merely confirmed by 
the Comitia. 

Besides the pontiffs proper, there were also in- 
cluded in the college the rex sacrorum, the three 
higher flamines and the three pontifices minores, 
who assisted the pontiffs in transactions relating 
to sacrifices and in their official business, besides 
sharing in the deliberations and the banquets of 
the whole college: these ranked according to length 
of service. In earlier times an advanced age 
with freedom from secular offices was necessary 
for eligibility to the pontificate; the high-pontiff, 
among other restrictions, was not allowed to leave 
Italy, was obliged to have a wife without reproach, 


|and might not enter upon a second marriage or 


see a dead body, much less touch one. As regards 
his position, he was, as spiritual successor of the 
king, the sole holder and exerciser of the pontifical 
power; and his official dwelling was in the king’s 
house, the regia of Numa adjoining the Forum, the 
seat of the oldest State worship. The college ex- 
isted by his side only as a deliberative and executive 
body of personal assistants. _He appointed to the 
most important priestly offices of the State—those 
of flamen, of Vestal Virgin, and of rex sacrorum; he 
made public the authoritative decisions of the col- 
lege. In matters which came within the limits of 


his official action, he had the right of taking aus- 


pices, of holding assemblies of the people, and of 
publishing edicts. He also exercised a certain 
jurisdiction over the persons subject to his high- 
priestly power, especially the flamens and Vestals, 
over whom bis authority was that of an actual 
father. Owing to the great importance of the of- 
fice, the emperors from the time of Augustus under- 
took it themselves until the year 382. As regards 
the functions of the college, besides performing a 
number of special sacrifices in the service of the 
household gods, they exercised (as already men- 
tioned) a superintendence over the whole domain 
of the religious services recognized by the State, 
public and private. In all doubts which arose 
concerning the religious obligations of the State 
towards the gods, or concerning the form of any 
religious offices which were to be undertaken, their 
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opinion was asked by the Senate and by the other 
secular bodies, which were obliged unhesitatingly 
to follow it. In the various religious transactions, 
expiatory offerings, vows, dedications, consecra- 
tions, solemn appropriations, undertaken on be- 
half of the State, their assistance was invited by 
the official bodies, in order that they might provide 
for the correct performance, especially by dictating 
the prayers. The knowledge of the various rites 
was handed down by the libri pontificti, which 
were preserved in the official dwelling of the high- 
pontiff and kept secret. These included the forms 
of prayer, the rules of ritual for the performance 
of ceremonial observances, the acta pontificum— 
i.e. the records relating to the official actions of 
the college—and the commentarii pontificum—i. e. 
the collection of opinions delivered, to which they 
were as a rule obliged to have recourse when giv- 
ing new ones. . 

An important and, indeed, universal influence 
was exercised by the pontiffs, not only on relig- 
ious, but also on civic life, by means of the regula- 


tion of the calendar, which was assigned to them | 
as possessing technical knowledge of the subject, | 


and by means of their superintendence over the. 


observance of the holidays. Owing to the char- 
acter of the Roman reckoning of the year, it was 
necessary from time to time to intercalate certain 
days, with a view to bringing the calendar into 
agreement with the actual seasons to which the 
festivals were originally attached; and special 
technical knowledge was needed, in order to be 
sure on what day the festivals fell. This technical 


knowledge was kept secret by the pontiffs as being | 


a means of power. It was for the month actually 
current that they gave information to the people 
as to the distribution of the days, the festivals 
falling within the month, and the lawful and un- 
lawful days (fasti and nefasti ; see Dies) for civil 


and legal transactions. In B.c. 304 the calendar | 


of the months was made public by Gnaeus Flavius ; 


but the pontiffs still retained the right of regu- | 


lating the year by intercalations, and thereby the 
power of furthering or hindering the aims of par- 
ties and individuals by arbitrary insertion of in- 
tercalary months. This they kept until the final 
regulation of the year introduced by Caesar as 
high - pontiff in B.c. 46. Closely connected with 
the superintendence of the calendar was the keep- 
ing of the lists of the yearly magistrates, especial- 
ly of the consuls, since it was by their names that 
the years were dated, as well as the keeping of the 
yearly chronicle. 

As experts in the law of ritual, the pontiffs had 
the superintendence over many transactions of 


private life, so far as ceremonial questions were 


connected with them, such as the conclusion of 
marriages, adoption by means of arrogation, and 


burial. Even upon the civil law they had orig-| 


inally great influence, inasmuch as they alone were 
in traditional possession of the solemn legal for- 
mulae, known as the legis actiones, which were 
necessary for every legal transaction, including 
the settlement of legal business and the forms for 
bringing lawsuits. They even gave legal opinions, 
which obtained recognition in the courts as cus- 


tomary law by the side of the written law, and | 


grew into a second authoritative source of Roman 
law. Until the establishment of the praetorship 
(B.C. 366), a member of the college was appointed 
every year to impart information to private per- 


|}29). (2) A float- 


sons concerning the legal forms connected with 
the formulating of plaints and other legal business. 
The legis actiones were made public for the first 
time by the above-mentioned Flavius at the same 
time as the calendar. See Bouché-Leclercq, Les 
| Pontifes de V Ancienne Rome (Paris, 1871); Momm- 
sen, Rim. Staatsrecht, ii. 18-70; and the article 
IURISPRUDENTIA. 
Pontificium Ius. See Ivs. 


Pontius. (1) A special name of the sea-god 
Glaucus (q.v.). (2) Gaus, a Samnite general who 
defeated the Romans in B.c. 321. (3) AQUILA, a 
friend of Cicero. He was one of the assassins of 
Iulius Caesar. He fell at the battle of Mutina, 
B.c. 43. (4) Pmatus. The sixth procurator of 
Iudaea (Tac. Ann. xv. 44). He held office for ten 
| years under Tiberius, from A.D. 26 to 36, and dur- 
ing this period Christ was put to death. His 
tyrannical conduct in office and the consequent 
complaints made by the Samaritans led Vitellius, 
the governor of Syria, to depose him and send him 
to Rome for trial. He committed suicide in the 
|reign of Caligula (Euseb. H. £. ii.7). (5) TELESi- 


'Nus. A Samnite, and commander of a Samnite 
army, with which he fought against Sulla. He 
was defeated by Sulla in a hard-fought battle near 
the Colline Gate, B.c. 82. He fell in the fight; his 
head was cut off, and carried under the walls of 
Praenesté, to let the younger Marius know that 
his last hope of succour was gone (Vell. Pat. ii. 27). 
(6) Brother of the preceding, was shut up in Praenesté 
with the younger Marius, when his brother was de- 
feated by Sulla. After the death of the elder Pon- 
tius, Marius and Telesinus, finding it impossible to 
escape from Praenesté, resolved to die by one an- 
other’s hands. Telesinus fell first, and Marius put 
an end to his own life or was slain by his slave. 
See MaRIus. 

Ponto. (1) A large flat-bottomed boat used in 
ferrying cattle, soldiers, or passengers over a river 
(Caes, Bo Goi. 


ing bridge or 
pontoon (Gell. x. 
25). For illustra- 
tions, see Pons, 
pp. 1298, 1299. 
Pontus (Iovros). The most northeasterly dis- 
trict of Asia Minor, along the coast of the Euxine, 
east of the river Halys, having originally no specific 
name, was spoken of as the country ey Idyra, “on 
the Pontus” (Huxinus), and hence acquired the 
name of Pontus, which is first found in Xenophon’s 
Anabasis. The name first acquired a political im- 
portance through the foundation of a new kingdom 
in it, about the beginuing of the fourth century 
B.C., by Ariobarzanes I. This kingdom reached its 
greatest height under Mithridates VI., who for 
many years carried on war with the Romans. (See 
MITHRIDATES VI.) In A.D. 62 the country was con- 
stituted by Nero a Roman province. It was divided 
into the three districts of Pontus GaLaticus in 
the west, bordering on Galatia; P. PoLEMONIACUS 
in the centre, so called from its capital PoLEMo- 
NIUM; and P. Cappapoctus in the east, bordering 
on Cappadocia (Armenia Minor). Pontus was a 
mountainous country —wild and barren in the 
east, where the great chains approach the Euxine; 
but in the west watered by the great rivers Halys 
and Iris, and their tributaries, the valleys of which, 


Ponto. (Roman Painting.) 


PONTUS EUXINUS 


as well as the land along the coast, are extremely 
fertile. The eastern part was rich in minerals, 
and contained the celebrated iron mines of the 
Chalybes. The inhabitants of Pontus were called 
generically Leucosyri (q.v.). See Meyer, Geschichte 
d, Konigr. Pontos (Leipzig, 1879). 

Pontus Euxinus (Ildytos Evfewos), or simply 
Pontus (IIdvros). Now the Black Sea. The great 
inland sea enclosed by Asia Minor on the south, 
Colchis on the east, Sarmatia on the north, and 
Dacia and Thracia on the west, and having no 


other outlet than the narrow BosPpOrus THRACIUS | 


in its southwestern corner. Its length is about 
700 miles, and its breadth varies from 400 to 160. 
The Argonautic legends show that the Greeks had 
some acquaintance with this sea at a very early 
period. It is said that they at first called it 
“A€evos (“inhospitable”), from the savage character 
of the peoples on its coast and from the supposed 
terrors of its navigation, and that afterwards, on 


their favourite principle of euphemism (i. e. ab- | 


staining from words of evil omen), they changed 
its name to Evéevos (Ion. Ev€ewos), “ hospitable.” 
The Greeks of Asia Minor, especially the people of 
Miletus, founded many colonies and commercial 
emporiums on its shores. 

Poop. See Navis; PuppPis. 

Popa (67s). The priest or attendant who at 
a sacrifice led the victim to the altar and there 
struck it a blow with a hammer or the back of an 
axe; whereas the person who slew it with a knife 
was called cultrarius (q.v.). The popa wore a short 
kilt, being otherwise unclothed (Suet. Calig. 32). 
See SACRIFICIUM. 

Popanum (7ozravoy). 
the sacrifices (Juv. vi. 541). 

Popillius Laenas. See LAENAS. 

Popina (=coquina, showing the Umbro- Oscan 
substitution of p for g and c). A Roman cook- 
shop. See CAUPONA. 


Poplicéla. See PUBLICOLA. 


Poplifugia. The festival of the flight of the 


people when the troops of Fidenae, Ficuleae, and | Ket ot labiogs 
other neighbouring communities appeared in arms | ; 


against Rome. As this attack followed closely 
after the departure of the Gauls, the Romans were 
panic-stricken and fled (Varro, L. L. vi. 18). It was 
celebrated on the fifth of July. Macrobius (Sat. 
iii. 2) supposes the festival to refer to the flight of 
the Romans before the Etruscans, and Dionysius 
(ii. 76) thinks it commemorated the panic that pre- 
vailed when Romulus was translated to heaven. 
See Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 325. 

Poppaea Sabina. See SABINA. 

Poppaeus Sabinus. See SaBINUs. 

Populares. See NOBILES. 

Populonia or Populonium. An ancient town 
of Etruria, situated on a lofty hill, sinking abrupt- 
ly to the sea, and forming a peninsula. It was de- 
stroyed by Sulla in the Civil Wars, but parts of its 
walls still exist. 

Popiilus. A collective name for the whole 
body of Roman citizens of whatever rank or class. 
Originally it is likely that only the patrician Ro- 
mans were regarded as fully possessed of citizen- 
ship; but from the time of the establishment of 
the Republic (B.c. 507) the plebeians were also re- 
stored as a part of the populus Romanus. See 
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A flat, round cake used in | 


PORPHYRIUS 


Crviras; Comitia; Parrictit; PLEBS; QUIRITES; 
SUFFRAGIUM. 

Porca. A ridge between the furrows of ploughed 
land (Varro, R. R. i. 29). 

Porcelain. See Murrna. 

Porch, See Porticus; PRONAOS. 


Porcia. (1) The sister of Cato Uticensis, mar- 
ried L, Domitius Ahenobarbus, consul B.c. 54, who 
was slain in the battle of Pharsalia. She died in 
46. (2) The daughter of Cato Uticensis by his first 
wife Atilia. She was married first to M. Bibulus, 
| consul B.c. 59, to whom she bore three children. 
Bibulus died in 48; and in 45 she married M. Brutus, 
the assassin of Iulius Caesar. She inherited all 
her father’s republican principles, and likewise his 
courage and firmness of will. She induced her 
husband, on the night before the fifteenth of March, 
to disclose to her the conspiracy against Caesar’s 
| life, and she is reported to have wounded herself 
in the thigh in order to show that she had a coura- 
| geous soul, and could be trusted with the secret. 
She put an end to her own life after the death of 
Brutus in 42. The common tale was, that her 
friends, suspecting her design, had taken all weap- 
ons out of her way, and that she therefore de- 
|stroyed herself by swallowing live coals (Plut. 
| Brut. 53). The real fact may have been that she 
| suffocated herself by the vapour of a charcoal fire, 
_which, as we know, was a frequent means of self- 
destruction among the Romans. 


Porcius Cato. See Caro. 
Porcius Festus. See FEstTus. 
| Porcius Latro. See LATRoO. 


Porcius Licinus. See LIcINuUS. 


Pordoselené (IopdoceAnyn). The largest of the 
islands called Hecatonnesi near Lesbos (Pliny, H. 
N. v. 37). 

Porfirius (Porphyrius) Optatianus, PUBLILIUS. 
A Latin poet, who composed, about A.D. 330, a se- 
ries of short poems in praise of Constantine, con- 
structed in a highly artificial manner, in that the 
lines in each poem contain exactly the same num- 
By this composition he obtained 
his recall from banishment, and won the favour of 
the emperor. The commendatory letter of Con- 
stantine as well as the thanks of the poet have 
come down to us with the poem. Edited by L. 
Miiller (Leipzig, 1877). 

Poristae (mopicrai). A financial board at Ath- 
ens regarding whose functions little is known; 
but they probably had to do with raising extraor- 
dinary supplies (mdpovs ropi¢ety), i. e. a committee 
of ways and means. They are classed by Anti- 
phon (De Chor. 14) with the poletae (q. v.). 


Pork. See DiarnTrra; VICTUS. 
Porae. See MERETRIX. 


Porpé (méprn). The pin of a buckle or clasp ; 
also the clasp itself. See FIBULA. 

Porphyrion (Iloppupioy). (1) One of the Giants. 
He tried to throw the island of Delos upon the 
gods, and was destroyed by Zeus at Heracles. See 
GIGANTES. (2) See POMPONIUS. 

Porphyrius (Iloppvpvos). (1) A Greek scholar 
and philosopher ; in the latter capacity a votary 
of Neoplatonism. He was born A.D. 233 at 
Batanaea, in Syria, received his education at 


Tyre, and afterwards studied grammar, rhetoric, 


PORRIDGE 


and philosophy at Athens with Longinus, who, in- 
stead of his Syrian name Malchus (“king”), gave 


him the Greek name Porphyrios (‘clad in royal- 


purple”). The fame of the Neoplatonist Plotinus 
(q. v.) drew him in 263 to Rome, where, after some 
initial opposition, he for six years enthusiastically 
devoted himself to the study of the Neoplatonic 
philosophy. Being attacked by a dangerous mel- 
ancholy, the result of overwork, he went, on the 
advice of Plotinus, to Sicily, whence after five 
years he returned to Rome, strengthened in mind 
and body. Here, until his death (304), he taught 
philosophy in the spirit of Plotinus, especially by 
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bringing the teaching of his master within the | 


reach of general knowledge by his clear and at- 
tractive exposition. His most important scholar 
was Iamblichus. A man of varied culture, Por- 
phyrius was particularly prolific as an author in 
the domain of philosophy, grammar, rhetoric, 


arithmetic, geometry, and music; however, most | 


of his works, including the most important, are 
lost, among them a treatise against the Chris- 
tians, in fifteen books, which was publicly burned 
under Theodosius II. (4385). We have to lament 
the loss of his history of Greek philosophy before 


Plato, in four books, of which we now possess | 
only the (certainly uncritical) life of Pythagoras, | 


and that not complete. 
preserved a life of Plotinus; a compendium of 
the system of Plotinus, in the form of aphorisms ; 
a work on abstaining from animal food (De Absti- 
nentia), in four books, from the Pythagorean point 
of view, valuable for its fulness of information on 


Besides this there are | 


philosophy, and on the religions, forms of ritual, | 


and customs of various peoples; an introduction 
to the Categories of Aristotle, and a commentary 
on the same, in the form of questions and answers ; 
a compendium of his own practical philosophy in 
the form of a letter to Marcella, a widow without 
property, and with seven children, whom Plotinus 
married in his old age on account of her enthusi- 
asm for philosophy ; scholia on Homer, discussions 
on a number of Homeric questions, an allegorical 
interpretation of the Homeric story of the grotto 
of the nymphs in the Odyssey, and a commentary 
on the Harmonics of Ptolemy. See the monograph 
by Bouillet (Paris, 1864). (2) See PorFIRIUS. 
Porridge. See PULS. 


Porrima. See CARMENTA. 


Porsena or Porsenna, Lars. A king of the 
Ktruscan town of Clusium, who marched against 
Rome at the head of a vast army, in order to re- 
store Tarquinius Superbus to the throne. He took 
possession of the hill Ianiculum, and would have 
entered the city by the bridge which connected 
Rome with the Ianiculum, had it not been for the 
superhuman prowess of Horatius Cocles, who kept 
the whole Etruscan army at bay while his com- 
rades broke down the bridge behind him. (See 
Cocixes.) The Etruscans proceeded to lay siege 
to the city, which soon began to suffer from fam- 
ine. Thereupon a young Roman, named C. Mu- 
cius, resolved to deliver his country by murdering 
the invading king. He accordingly went over to 
the Etruscan camp, but, ignorant of the person of 
Porsena, killed the royal secretary instead. Seized, 
and threatened with torture, he thrust his right 
hand into the fire on the altar, and there let it 
burn, to show how little he heeded pain. Aston- 
ished at his courage, the king bade him depart in 


PORTA 


peace; and Scaevola, as he was henceforward 
called, told him, out of gratitude, to make peace 
with Rome, since three hundred noble youths had 
sworn to take the life of the king, and he was the 
first upon whom the lot had fallen. Porsena 
thereupon made peace with the Romans and with- 
drew his troops from the Ianiculum after receiving 
twenty hostages from the Romans. Such was the 
tale by which Roman vanity concealed one of the 
earliest and greatest disasters of the city (Livy, ii. 
9-15). The real fact is, that Rome was completely 
conquered by Porsena. This is expressly stated 
by Tacitus (Hist. iii. 72), and is confirmed by other 
writers (Dionys. v. 34). Pliny tells us that so 
thorough was the subjection of the Romans that 
they were expressly prohibited from using iron for 
any other purpose but agriculture (H. N. xxxiv. 
139). The Romans, however, did not long remain 
subject to the Etruscans. After the conquest of 
Rome, Aruns, the son of Porsena, proceeded to at- 
tack Aricia, but was defeated before the city by 
the united forces of the Latin cities, assisted by 
the Greeks of Cumae. The Etruscans appear, in 
consequence, to have been confined to their own 
territory on the right bank of the Tiber, and the 
Romans to have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to recover their independence. Remains 
of the magnificent tomb of Porsena still exist at 
Chiusi, the ancient Clusium. See TARQUINIUS. 


Porson, RicHarD. The greatest of England’s 
Greek scholars, born on Christmas Day, 1759. He 
was educated at Eton and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, of which college he was elected a Fellow 
in 1782. He wrote several remarkable criticisms 
for Maty’s Review, and in 1790 published Notae 
Breviores ad Toupii Emendationes in Suidam, which 
made his name known upon the Continent. In 
1792 he became Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. He published editions 
of Aeschylus (1795), of the Hecuba, Orestes, Phoenis- 
sae, and Medea of Euripides (1797-1801), and col- 
lated the Harleian MS. of the Odyssey for the 
Grenville Homer. In 1806 he added to his duties 
the care of the library of the London Institution, 
and two years later (September 25, 1808) died of 
apoplexy, and was buried in the chapel of Trin- 
ity College. After his death were published his 
Adversaria (1812), his notes on Aristophanes (1820), 


| Pausanias (1820), Photius (1822), and Suidas (1834), 


besides Tracts and Criticisms (1815). 

Porson was a man of astonishing erudition, a 
marvellous memory, great critical acuteness, and 
good sense, but all these qualities were marred by 
ill-health, indolence, and an incurable passion for 
strong drink amounting almost to insanity. His 
life is written by Watson (1861), and his corre- 
spondence has been edited by Luard (Cambridge, 
1867). 

Porta (7vAn). The gate of a city as opposed to 
ianua or ostium, the door of a house. City gates 
from very early times were flanked by bastions, 
which ultimately gave way to flanking towers. 
Additional security was given by double gates, an 
outer and an inner, with a space between. In 
some cities the gates had two passages close to- 
gether, one for carriages entering and one for those 
leaving the place. There were also, as at Pom- 
peii, small side-passages for persons on foot. Gate- 
ways usually had a small chamber on one side or 
both, for the use of the guard or porter, and re- 


PORTA NIGRA 


sembling the cella ostiaria in a private house 
(Polyb. viii. 20, 23, 24). It was called muddy. The 
contrivances for fastening a gate were about the 
same as those used for doors, only larger in pro- 
portion. See [anua; and for illustrations of an- 
cient gates the articles FALERI.; MYCENAE; THO- 
RICUS ; TREVIRI. 

Porta Nigra. See TREVIRI. 

Portentum. See PRopDIGIUM. 


Porthaon (Iop@dwy). The son of Agenor and 
Epicasté. He was king of Pleuron and Calydon, 
in Aetolia, and married Euryté, by whom he had 
Agrius, Aleathoiis, Leucopeus, Melas, Oeneus, and 
Steropé. See OENEUS. 


Porthmus (Ildpéuos). Now Porto Bufalo; a 
harbour in Euboea, opposite to Oropus (Pliny, H. 
N. iv. 64). 

Porticus. The Roman name for a colonnade. 
The porticoes of ancient Rome must not be regard- 
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ed as isolated structures, but as really forming a | 


great connected maze of sheltered walks, in which 


one could cross, for instance, the whole Campus | 


Martius, or go in a direct line from the Forum | 


Boarium to the Mausoleum of Hadrian, a distance 
of more than two miles. Professor Lanciani esti- 
mates the space covered by the twelve larger por- 
ticoes of the Campus Martius as 4600 square yards, 
the surface protected from sun and rain as 28,000 
square yards, and the total area of the porticoes, 


including the central gardens, as 100,000 square | 


yards. These porticoes were decorated with col- 
umns of marble adorned with gilded bronze, and 
their payements were inlaid with jasper and por- 
phyry. Each one contained a gallery of sculpt- 
ure and a collection of paintings, while the space 
which they enclosed was beautified by gardens, 
lakes, groves, fountains, and water-falls. There 
were also museums within their walls, such as 
one of natural history (in the Portico of the Septa), 
of Oriental curiosities (in the same), and of wigs 
and specimens of hair-dressing (in the Portico of 
Marcius Philippus). See Lanciani, Ancient Rome, 
ch. iv. (Boston, 1888); and SToa. 


Portisciilus. A staff or truncheon used by the 
officer in charge of a ship’s crew, to beat time to 
the song (celeusma) sung by them as they rowed 
(Plaut. Asin. iii. 1, 14). 


Portitor (€A\icperorns ). A custom-house offi- 
eer. See PORTORIUM; PUBLICANI. 
Portland Vase. See GEMMA. 


Porterium. The customs-duty levied by the 
Romans upon imports and exports; it was intro- 
duced as early as the time of the kings, and was 
generally leased to publicani (q. v.). In B.c. 60 it 
was abolished for Italy, but was re-introduced by 
Caesar for foreign goods, and after that time al- 
ways continued to exist. Free and allied cities 
were, in earlier times, allowed to levy the customs 
for their own territory, but from these Romans 
were to be exempt. Under the emperors customs 
were levied not only at the frontier of the Em- 
pire, but also at the frontiers of the several prov- 
inces or of combinations of provinces united in 
one excise-district. The percentage on the pur- 
chasing price of articles was different in different 
districts. Besides this, export duties were levied on 
corn, oil, wine, salt,iron,and gold. See VECTIGALIA, 


Portiila (rvNis, pwortAn). Awicket-gate, which 
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POSEIDON 


opened in a valve of a larger one, to admit persons 
after the gates had been regularly closed (Livy, 
xxv. 9). 

Portunus or Portumnus. The Roman god of 
harbours, though originally of doors and gates 
(portae). Like Ianus (q. v.), the god of coming in 
and going out, he was represented with a key, and 
was perhaps only a personification of one attribute 
of Ianus. He had a special flamen in Rome (Por- 
tunalis), and at the harbour on the Tiber he had a 
temple, where a festival, the PoRTUNALIA, was held 
in his honour every year on August 17th. In later 
times he was identified with the Greek Palaemon 
(Q.5vi-)s 


Porus (IIépos). A king of the part of India 
lying east of the Hydaspes River. He was con- 
quered by Alexander the Great in B.c. 327 in a 
very fiercely waged battle. Porus displayed great 
courage in the contest, and his reply to Alexander 
is justly celebrated. When Alexander asked him 
how, as a prisoner, he desired to be treated, he 
answered proudly, “Like a king.” On this, his 
conqueror restored his dominions and gave him 
additional territory. In 321 he was put to death 
by the Greek general Eudemus (Curt. viii. 14; Ar- 
rian, dnab. v.18; Plut. Alew. 60). 


Posea (d€vxparov). A drink of vinegar, water, 
and egg beaten together, much drunk by the lower 
classes at Rome and by the soldiers, and suggest- 
ing the New England “ switchel” (Suet. Vitell. 12). 
It was this drink that was given to the Saviour 
on a sponge, as he hung upon the cross, 


Poseidon (Iloce:dév). -The god of the sea and 
the flowing waters—a name connected with the 
root of dros, wovTos, and mrorayos. He was the son 
of Cronos and Rhea and dwelt in the sea, over 
which he ruled. With his brazen-hoofed horses 
he was said to ride over the waves, which became 
smooth as he approached, and the monsters of the 
deep recognized him and played around his char- 
Generally he yoked his horses to his chariot 
himself, but sometimes he was assisted by Amphi- 
trité. Although he generally dwelt in the sea, still 
he also appears at Olympus in the assembly of the 
gods. Poseidon, in conjunction with Apollo, is 
said to have built the walls of Troy for Laomedon. 
(See In1um; Troms.) Laomedon refused to give 
these gods the reward which had been stipulated, 
and even dismissed them with threats. Poseidon, 
in consequence, sent a marine monster, which was 
on the point of devouring Laomedon’s daughter, 
when it was killed by Heracles; and he continued 
to bear an implacable hatred against the Trojans. 
He sided with the Greeks in the war against Troy, 
sometimes witnessing the contest as a spectator 
from the heights of Thrace, and sometimes inter- 
fering in person, assuming the appearance of a 
mortal hero and encouraging the Greeks, while 
Zeus favoured the Trojans. In the Odyssey, Posei- 
don appears hostile to Odysseus, whom he prevents 
from returning home in consequence of his having 
blinded Polyphemus, a son of Poseidon by the 
nymph Thodsa, 

Being the ruler of the sea (the Mediterranean), 
he is described as gathering clouds and calling 
forth storms, but at the same time he has it in his 
power to grant a successful voyage and save those 
who are in danger; and all other marine divinities 
are subject to him. As the sea surrounds and 
holds the earth, he himself is described as the god 
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Poseidon. 


(Dolce Gem.) 


who holds the earth (yaijoyos), and who has it in 
his power to shake the earth (evooly@wv, kwntip 
yas). He was further regarded as the creator of 
the horse. It is said that when Poseidon and 
Athené disputed as to which of them should give 
the name to the capital of Attica, the gods decided 
that it should receive its name from the deity who 
should bestow upon man the most useful gift. 
Poseidon then created the horse, and Athené called 
forth the olive-tree, in consequence of which the 
honour was conferred upon the goddess. According 
to others, however, Poseidon did not create the 
horse in Attica, but in Thessaly, where he also 
gave the famous horses to Peleus. Poseidon was 
accordingly believed to have taught men the art 
of managing horses by the bridle, and to have been 
the originator and protector of horse-races. Hence 
he was also represented on horseback, or riding in 
a chariot drawn by two or four horses, and is des- 
ignated by the epithets immos, tmmecos, or immos 
a@va&. He even metamorphosed himself into a 
horse for the purpose of deceiving Demeter. The 
symbol of Poseidon’s power was the trident, or a 
spear with three points, with which he used to 
shatter rocks, to call forth or subdue stornis, to 
shake the earth, and the like. Herodotus states 
that the name and worship of Poseidon were 
brought into Greece from Libya; but he was prob- 
ably a divinity of Pelasgian origin, and originally 
a personification of the fertilizing power of water, 
from which the transition to regarding him as the 
god of the sea was not difficult. The following 
legends respecting Poseidon deserve to be men- 
tioned. In conjunction with Zeus he fought 
against Cronos and the Titans; and in the con- 
test with the giants he pursued Polybotes across 
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the sea as far as Cos, and there killed him by 


throwing the island upon him. He further crushed 


the Centaurs when they were pursued by Heracles, 
under a mountain in Leucosia, the island of the 
Sirens. He sued, together with Zeus, for the hand 
of Thetis; but he withdrew when Themis proph- 
esied that the son of Thetis would be greater than 
his father. When Ares had been caught in the 
wonderful net by Hephaestus, the latter set him 
free at the request of Poseidon; but the latter god 
afterwards brought a charge against Ares before 
the Areopagus for having killed his son Halirrho- 
thius. At the request of Minos, king of Crete, Po- 
seidon caused a bull to rise from the sea, which 
the king promised to sacrifice; but when Minos 
treacherously concealed the animal among a herd 
of oxen, the god punished Minos by causing his 
wife Pasiphaé (q. v.) to fall in love with the bull. 

Poseidon was married to Amphitrité, by whom 
he had three children, Triton, Rhodé, and Benthe- 
sicymé; but he had also a vast number of children 
by other divinities and mortal women. His wor- 
ship extended over all Greece and Southern Italy, 
but he was more especially revered in Peloponnesus 
and in the Ionic towns on the coast. The sacrifices 
offered to him generally consisted of black and 
white bulls; but wild boars and rams were also 
sacrificed to him. Horse and chariot races were 
held in his honour on the Corinthian Isthmus. The 
Panionia, or the festival of all the Ionians near 
Mycalé, was celebrated in honour of Poseidon. In 
works of art, Poseidon may be easily recognized 
by his attributes, the dolphin, the horse, or the tri- 
dent, and he was frequently represented in groups 
along with Amphitrité, Tritons, Nereids, dolphins. 
the Dioscuri, Palaemon, Pegasus, Bellerophontes, 
Thalassa, Ino, and Galené. His figure does not pre- 
sent the majestic calm which characterizes his 
brother Zeus; but as the state of the sea is vary- 
ing, so also is the god represented sometimes in 
violent agitation and sometimes in a state of re- 
pose. For the Roman god corresponding to Posei- 
don, see NEPTUNUS. 


Posidippus (IloceiSirmos). (1) One of the most 
eminent poets of the New Comedy at Athens, a 
native of Cassandrea, in Macedonia. He began 
to exhibit for the first time in the third year af- 
ter the death of Menander, or in B.c. 289. Of his 
pieces, as many as forty are mentioned by name, 
but only fragments of them are preserved. It 
was probably in imitation of one of these that 
the Menaechmi of Plautus was written. (2) An 
Alexandrian writer of epigrams. Twenty-two 
of his poems are preserved in the Greek An- 
thology, 


Posidium (IogeiSioy). (1) A promontory on 
the coast of Lucania. (2) A promontory of 
Chios. (3) A promontory of Caria between Miletus 
and the Iassian Gulf. (4) A promontory of Bi- 
thynia. 


Posidonia. See PAESTUM. 


Posidonium (Ilocedoviov) or Posidium. <A 
promontory on the southwestern coast of Pellené, 
in Macedonia. 


Posidonius ([ogeivios). (1) A Stoic philoso- 
pher, a native of Apamea in Syria, and the last of 
the Stoics who belongs to the history of the Greek 
philosophy. He taught at Rhodes with such great 
success that Pompey came there, on his return 
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from Syria, after the close of the Mithridatic War, 
for the purpose of attending his lectures. When 
the Roman commander arrived at his house, he 
forbade his lictor to knock, as was usual, at the 
door; the hero, who had subdued the Eastern 
and Western world, paid homage to philosophy 
by lowering the fasces at the gate of Posidonius 
(Cic. Tuse. ii. 25; Pliny, Epist. vi. 30). Posidonius 
studied natural as well as moral science; and, in 
order to represent the celestial phenomena, he con- 
structed a kind of planetarium, by means of which 
he exhibited the apparent motions of the sun, 
moon, and planets round the earth (Cic. N. D. ii. 
34). Cicero says that he himself attended upon 
this philosopher (N. D.i.3). Posidonius was also 
known as an historical writer, having composed a 
supplement to the history of Polybius (Ioropia trav 
peta IodvBiov). It appears to have extended to 
B.C. 63, or the close of the Mithridatic War. This 
work is lost, but was one of Plutarch’s sources. 
The fragments are edited by Bake (Leyden, 1810). 
(2) An astronomer and mathematician of Alexan- 
dria. He was the disciple of Zeno, and contempo- 
rary with, or else a short time posterior to, Eratos- 
thenes. He probably flourished about B.c. 260. He 
is particularly celebrated on account of his having 
employed himself in endeavouring to ascertain the 
measure of the circumference of the earth by means 
of the altitude of a fixed star. 


Postal Service. See Cursus PUBLICUS. 
Posticum. A back-door (Hor. Epist. v. 31). 


Postiléna (izovpis). A crupper of wood or leath- 
er, encircling the hindquarters of a horse or pack- 
animal. The breast-strap was called antilena 
(Plaut. Cas. i. 1, 36). 


Postis. See IANUA. 


Postliminium, Postliminii Ius. When a Ro- 
man citizen during war came into the possession 
of an enemy, he sustained a diminutio capitis maxi- 
ma (see CaPut), and all his civil rights were in 
abeyance. Being captured by the enemy, he be- 
came a slave; but his rights over his children, if 
he had any, were not destroyed, but were said to 
be in abeyance (pendere) by virtue of the ius post- 
liminii: when he returned, bis children were again 
in his power; and if he died in captivity, they be- 
came sui iuris. Sometimes by an act of the State 
a man was given up bound to an enemy, and if the 
enemy would not receive him, it was a question 
whether he had the ius postliminii. This was the 
case with Sp. Postumius, who was given up to the 
Samnites, and with C. Hostilius Mancinus, who was 
given up to the Numantines, but the better opin- 
ion was that they had no ius postliminii, and Man- 
cinus was restored to his civil rights by a special 
law (Cic. De Orat. i. 40,141; Off. iii. 30, 109; Top. 
8, 36; Pro Caec. 34, 98). It appears that the ius 
postliminii was founded on the fiction of the cap- 
tive having never been absent from home—a 
fiction which was of easy application, for, as the 
captive during his absence could not perform any 
legal act, the interval of captivity was a period 
of legal non-activity, which was terminated on 
his reappearance. See Bechmann, Das Ius Post- 
liminii wnd die Fictio Legis Corneliae (Erlangen, 
1872). 

Postsignani. Soldiers stationed immediately 
behind the standard (signum) (Front. Strat. ii. 3, 
17). 


POTTY 


Postumia Gens. One of the oldest patrician 
gens at Rome, whose most distinguished family 
was that of Albus or Albinus. 

Postiimus, M. Cassranus LATINIvS, the second 
of the so-called Thirty Tyrants. While acting as 
governor of Gaul under Valerian in A.D, 258, he 
caused himself to be proclaimed emperor, and, 
being a very able ruler, maintained himself in 
power in Gaul for nearly ten years; but was slain 
by his own soldiers in a.p. 267, Labienus being 
proclaimed in his place (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 
ii.). 

Postverta or Postvorta. <A goddess presiding 
over childbirth who was invoked when the infant 
was born feet first (Varro, ap. Gell. xvi. 16, 4). See 
ANTEVORTA ; CARMENTA. 

Potami (Iorayoi) or Potaémus (Morapds). An 
Attic deme belonging to the tribe Leontis. Here 
the tomb of Ion was shown (Pausan. i. 31, 3). 

Potentia. (1) A town of Picenum, on the river 
Flosis. (2) A town of Lucania. 

Potestas. See PATRIA POTESTAS, 

Potidaea (Toridaa). A town in Macedonia, 
on the narrow isthmus of the peninsula Pallené, 
was a colony of the Corinthians. It afterwards 
became tributary to Athens, and its revolt from 


| the latter city, in B.c. 432, was one of the imme- 


diate causes of the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). It 
was taken by the Athenians in 429, after a siege 
of more than two years, its inhabitants expelled, 
and their place supplied by Athenian colonists. 
In 356 it was taken by Philip, who destroyed the 
city and gave its territory to the Olynthians. 
Cassander built a new city on the same site, to 
which he gave the name of CASSANDREA, and which 
soon became the most flourishing city in all Mace- 
donia. 
Potitii. See PINARIA GENS. 


Potniae (Iorviai). A small town in Boeotia, on 
the Asopus. The adjective Potniades is an epi- 
thet frequently given to the mares which tore to 
death Glaucus of Potniae. See GLAuCUS. 


Pott, AuGusT FRIEDRICH. A great philologist, 
born at Nettelrede in Hanover, November 14, 1802. 
He received his philological training at Gottingen 
and Berlin, and in 1833 became Professor Extraor- 
dinarius of Linguistic in the University of Halle, 
and in 1839 Professor Ordinarius. He died at 
Halle, July 5, 1887. His principal works are the 
following: Htymologische Forschungen auf dem Ge- 
biet der indogermanischen Sprachen, in 2 vols. (1833— 
36; 2d ed. in 6 vols. 1859-76); Die Ziegewner in 
Europa und Asien, 2 vols. (1844-45); Die Personen- 
namen (1853); Die Ungleichheit der menschlichen 
Rassen vom Sprachwissenschaftlichen Standpunkt 
(1856); Doppelung als eins der wichstigsten Bildungs- 
mittel der Sprache (1862); Anti-Kaulen oder mythi- 
sche Vorstellungen, etc. (1863); and Die Sprachver- 
schiedenheit in Europa (1868). 

In the development of language-study on a 
scientific basis, Pott stands next to Franz Bopp 
(q. v.), and in the vastness of his erudition and 
sympathetic insight was even his superior. His 
knowledge of anthropology was very effective in 
checking rash generalizations and hasty conclu- 
sions on the part of enthusiastic followers of the 
new science of comparative philology; and his 
Etymologische Forschungen was long a treasury of 
suggestive thought to students, though marred by 


POTTERY 


lack of order and systematic presentation. See 


PHILOLOGIA. 
Pottery. See Ficrité; Vas. 
Pouch. See BULGA. 
Poultry. See GALLINA. 
Praaspa. See PHRAATA. 


Practdres (mpdxropes). Subordinate officers at 
Athens, probably ten in number, who collected the 
fines and penalties (€mBoAai, tynwara) imposed by 
magistrates and courts of justice, and payable to 
the State. See TIMEMA. 


Praecia. A crier who went before the Flamens 
on holy days, ordering the people to cease fromm 
work while a procession was passing, lest the 
priests should see them, and thus the rites be 
profaned (Fest. s. h. v.). 

Praecinctidnes. See AMPHITHEATRUM; THEA- 
TRUM. 

Praeco. The Latin term for a public crier, 
such as those who were employed in private life, 
especially at auctions. Their profession was emi- 
nently lucrative, but was not considered at all 
respectable. Similarly those employed by the 
State ranked as the most insignificant of its paid 
servants. (See APPARITOR.) Their duties were to 
summon the meetings of the people and the Sen- 
ate, to command silence, 
to proclaim aloud the 
proposals under consid- 
eration, to announce the 
result of the individual 
votes, and also the final 
result; in legal proceed- 
ings, to cite the parties 
to the case, their coun- 
sel, and witnesses, to an- 
nounce the close of the 
proceedings, and the 
jury’s dismissal; to in- 
vite the people to funeral 
feasts and to games, and 
to assist at public auc- 
tions and other sales, 
ete. Consuls, praetors, 
and censors had three 
decuries of such attend- 
ants; quaestors, and 
probably also tribunes 
and aediles, one. They 
also attended on extraordinary magistrates and 
on governors of provinces. The term praeco was 
also applied to an auctioneer (Hor. 4. P. 419; Cie. 
Ad Att. xii. 40). The office of praeco was called 
praeconium, and was regarded with contempt 
(Mart. v. 56, 10; Juv. iii. 33; vii. 6). 


Praeconium. See PRAECO. 


Praeco. 


Praeda. A Latin word signifying movable 
things taken by an enemy in war. Such things were 
either distributed by the imperator among the sol- 
diers or sold by the quaestors, and the produce was 
paid into the Aerarium or State treasury. The dif- 
ference between praeda and manubiae lies in the 
fact that praeda means the things themselves that 
are taken in war, while manubiae is the money real- 
ized from their sale (Gell. xiii. 24). It was the prac- 
tice to set up a spear at such sales, which was after- 
wards used at all sales of things by a magistratus 
in the name of the people. See SECTIO; SPOLIA. 
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PRAEFECTUS PRAETORIO 


Praedium. Originally any property which was 
made security to the State by a praes (q. v.) (Varro, 


L. L.v. 40). Later it means land or an estate in 
general. 
Praefecti. Twelve officers appointed by the 


consuls to take command of the troops furnished 
by the allies. They ranked with the tribuni of 
the Roman legions (Caes. B. G. i. 39; iii. 7). 


Praefectura. An Italian township possessing 
no jurisdiction of its own, but having a prefect to 
administer justice (pracfectus iwre dicundo) sent to 
it every year, generally on the nomination of the 
praetor urbanus. When all Italian towns received 
full citizen rights, B.c. 90, these towns among the 
rest became municipia (see MUNICIPIUM), and re- 
tained the old name merely as a tradition. 


Praefectus Aerarii. See AERARIUM. 


Praefectus Annonae. The praefect of the pro- 
visions at Rome, especially of the corn-market. He 
was not a regular magistrate under the Republic, 
but was appointed only in cases of extraordinary 
scarcity, when he seems to have regulated the 
prices at which corn was to be sold. Augustus 
created an officer under the title of praefectus an- 
nonae, who had jurisdiction over all matters apper- 
taining to the corn-market, and, like the praefectus 
vigilum, was chosen from the knights, and was not 
reckoned among the ordinary magistrates. See 
F'RUMENTARIAE LEGES. 


Praefectus Aquarum. See AQUAE DUCTUS. 

Praefectus Castrorum. The praefect of the 
Roman camp. He is first mentioned in the reign 
of Augustus (Vell. Pat. ii. 112). There was one to 
each legion. See Casrra ; LEGIO. 


Praefectus Classis. The commander of a Ro- 
man fleet. This title was frequently given under 
the Republic to the commander of a fleet; but 
Augustus appointed two permanent officers with 
this title, one of whom was stationed at Ravenna 
on the Adriatic, and the other at Misenum on the 
Tuscan Sea, each having the command of a fleet 
(Suet. dug. 49). 


Praefectus Fabrum. 
Praefectus Legionis. See Exrercirus; LEGIOo. 


Praefectus Praetorio. The commander of the 
troops who guarded the person of the Roman em- 
peror. (See PRAETORIANL) This office was insti- 
tuted by Augustus, and was at first only military. 
It then had comparatively small power attached 
to it; but under Tiberius, who made Seianus com- 
mander of the Praetorian Guard, it became of much 
greater importance, till at length the power of 
these praefects became only second to that of the 
emperors. From the reign of Severus to that of 
Diocletian, the praefects, like the Oriental viziers, 
had the stperintendence of all departments of the 
State, the palace, the army, the finances, and the 
law; and also had a court in which they decided 
cases. The office of Praefect of the Praetorium 
was not confined to military officers: it was filled 
by Ulpian and Papinian, and by other distinguished 
jurists. Originally there were two praefects; af- 
terwards sometimes one and sometimes two; from 
the time of Commodus often three, and even four. 
They were, as a regular rule, chosen only from the 
knights; but from the time of Alexander Severus 
bes rank of senator was always joined with their 
office. 


See FABRI. 


PRAEFECTUS URBI 


Praefectus Urbi. The praefect or warden of 
the city of Rome. He was originally called Cus- 
TOs UrBis (Lydus, De Magistr. i. 34, 38). The name 
praefectus urbi does not seem to have been used 
till after the time of the decemvirs. The dignity 
of custos urbis, being combined with that of prin- 
ceps senatus, was conferred in early times by the 
king, as he had to appoint one of the decem primi 
as princeps senatus. The functions of the custos 
urbis, however, were not exercised except in the 
absence of the king from Rome; and then he acted 
as the representative of the king. He convoked 
the Senate, held the Comitia, if necessary, and on 
any emergency might take such measures as he 
thought proper; in short, he had the imperium in 
the city (Tac. Ann. vi. 11). During the kingly 
period, the oftice of custos urbis was probably for 
life. Under the Republic, the office and the title 
custos urbis remained unaltered; but in B.c. 487 it 
was elevated into a magistracy, to be bestowed by 
election. The custos urbis was, in all probability, 
elected by the ewriae. Persons of consular rank 
alone were eligible. In the early years of the Re- 
public the eustos urbis exercised within the city 
all the powers of the consuls if they were absent ; 
he convoked the Senate, held the Comitia, and, in 
times of war, even levied civic legions, which were 
commanded by him. When the office of praetor 
urbanus was instituted, the wardenship of the city 
was merged in it (Lydus, De Mens. 19); but, as the 
Romans, by reason of their extreme conservatism, 
were at all times averse to dropping altogether 
any of their old institutions, a praefectus urbi, 
though a mere shadow of the former office, was 
henceforth appointed every year, only for the time 
that the consuls were absent from Rome for the 
purpose of celebrating the Feriae Latinae. This 
praefectus had neither the power of convoking the 
Senate nor the right of speaking in it; in most cases 
he was a person below the senatorial age, and was 
not appointed by the people, but by the consuls. 

An office very different from this, though bear- 
ing the same name, was instituted by Augustus on 
the suggestion of Maecenas. This new Praefectus 
Urbi was a regular and permanent magistrate, 
whom Augustus invested with all the powers nec- 
essary to maintain peace and order in the city. 
He had the superintendence of butchers, bankers, 
guardians, theatres, etc.; and to enable him to 
exercise his power he had distributed throughout 
the city a number of milites stationarii, whom we 
may compare to modern police. (See VIGILES.) 
His jurisdiction, however, became gradually ex- 
tended; and as the powers of the ancient republi- 
ean Praefectus Urbi had been swallowed up by 
the oftice of the Praetor Urbanus, so now the power 
of the Praetor Urbanus was gradually absorbed by 
that of the Praefectus Urbi; and at last there was 
no appeal from his sentence, except to the person 
of the princeps himself, while any one might ap- 
peal from the sentence of any other city magis- 
trate, and, at a later period, even from that of a 
governor of a province, to the tribunal of the Prae- 
fectus Urbi. Under the Eastern Empire, there was 
a Praefectus Urbi for the city of Constantinople as 
well as for Rome (Symmach. Hpist. x. 37). 


Praefectus Vigilum. See Exercitus; VIGI- 
LES. 


Praeficae. Women who were hired to act as 
mourners at Roman funerals (Plaut. Trwe. ii. 6, 14). 
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They went before the corpse, with their heads 
bared, their locks dishevelled, uttering cries of 
lamentation and chanting dirges (neniae). See 
FUNUvS. 


Praefurnium, The mouth of a furnace, through 
which the fuel was introduced (Cato, R. R. 38, 1). 

Praegustator (rpoyevorns). A slave who tasted 
the dishes at table before offering them to his mas- 
ter, either to see whether they were properly sea- 
soned, or as a precaution against poison (Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 3; Suet. Claud. 44). 


Praeiudicium, A term used both in the sense 
of a precedent, in which case it is rather exemplum 
than praeiudicium, and also in the sense of a pre- 
liminary inquiry and determination about some- 
thing which belongs to the matter in dispute 
(iudiciis ad ipsam causam pertinentibus), from 
whence also comes the name praeindicium. 


Praelusio. See GLADIATORES, p. 733. 


Praenesté. Now Palestrina; one of the most 
ancient towns of Latium, situated on a steep and 
lofty hill about twenty miles southeast of Rome. 
It was said to have been founded by Telegonus, 
the son of Odysseus. It was strongly fortified by 
nature and by art, and frequently resisted the at- 
tacks of the Romans. Together with the other 
Latin towns, it became subject to Rome, and was 
at a later period made a Roman colony. It was 
here that the younger Marius took refuge, and 
was besieged by Sulla’s troops. Praenesté pos- 
sessed a celebrated temple of Fortuna, with an 
oracle, which is often mentioned under the name 
of Praenestinae sortes. (See ORACULUM.) In conse- 
quence of its lofty situation, Praenesté was a cool 
and healthy residence in the great heats of sum- 
mer (hence frigidwm Praeneste,in Horace). 


Praenestina Fibila. See next article. 


Praenestine Brooch (FIBULA PRAENESTINA). 
The name given to a brooch (fibula) found at 
Praenesté in 1886, and believed by Biicheler to be 
as old as the sixth century B.c. A short inscrip- 
tion on it is the oldest specimen of Latin known 
to be in existence. It runs as follows: 


MANIOS MED VHE VHAKED NVMASIOI 
fe- ftacid (fecit) Nwmasio 
The writing is retrograde (i. e. from right to left), 


and the characters are Greek. It is interesting in 
several ways: (1) as showing -d as an accusative 


Manius me 


(From a 


Fibula Praenestina with Numasios Inscription. 
photograph. ) 


ending in use at so early a period of the language ; 


| (2) as exhibiting the attempt to represent thesound 


of Latin f in non-Latin characters; (3) as giving 
the reduplicated perfect in fefacid ; (4) as separat- 
ing the reduplicated syllable from the body of the 
verb (ef. C. I. A. 321) ; (5) as affording an example of 
the actual use of the dative in -oi, which had been 
postulated on the authority of Marius Victorinus 
(17, 20) and the analogy of the Greek dative, but 


PRAENOMEN 


had been questioned by Jordan (Kritische Beitrage, 
p. 241); and (6) as exploding a general belief that 
the retrograde writing in Latin had been used only 
in devotiones or sacred formulas where an element 
of secrecy was involved. See the Wochenschrift 
fiir klass, Philologie (Jan. 26, 1887) ; Wolfilin, Ar- 
chiv fiir lat. Lexicographie wnd Grammatik (1887 pt. 
i. p. 143); the Rheinisches Museum, vol. xlii. p. 317; 
Darbishire in the (English) Jowrnal of Philology 
(1886-87, pp. 196 foll.); the Transactions of the Ox- 
ford Philological Society (1887-89) ; Cortese, Latini 
Sermonis Vetustioris Exempla (Turin, 1892); Lind- 
say, The Latin Language, pp. 305, 504 (Oxford, 
1894); and Egbert, Latin Inscriptions, p. 65 (New 
York, 1896). 


Praenomen. See NOMEN. 


Praepétes. Birds of good omen. See AUGUR. 


Praepositus. A title given under the later Ro- 
man Empire to various officials, especially to the 
freedman who acted as chamberlain of the impe- 
rial palace (Cod. Theod. vi. tit. 8). 


Praerogativa. See ComIrTiA, p. 391. 


Praes. In Roman law is a surety for one who 
buys of the State. The goods of a praes were 
called praedia. The praediator was a person who 
bought a praedium—that is, a thing given to the 
State as a security by a praes. See Walter, Ge- 
schichte des rém. Rechts, § 340. 


Praescriptio or Tempoéris Praescriptio. A 
Latin term which signifies the exceptio or answer 
which a defendant has to the demand of a plaintiff, 
founded on the circumstance of the lapse of time. 
The word has properly no reference to the plain- 
tiff’s loss of right, but to the defendant’s acquisi- 
tion of aright by which he excludes the plaintiff 
from prosecuting his suit. This right of a defend- 
ant did not exist in the old Roman law. 


Praeses. See PROVINCIA. 


Praesul (prae+salio). The chief of the Salii or 
priests of Mars. See SALi. 


Praetexta. See ToGa. 


Praetexta or Praetextata (sc. fabula). A class 
of Roman tragedies, which found its materials not 
in the Greek myths, but, in the absence of native 
legendary heroes, in ancient and contemporary Ro- 
man history. The name was derived from the fact 
that the heroes wore the national dress, the toga 
praetexta, the official garb, edged with purple, of 
the Roman magistrates. Naevius introduced them, 
and, following his example, the chief representa- 
tives of tragic art under the Republic, Ennius, Pa- 
cuvius, and Attius, composed, in addition to trag- 
edies imitated from Greek originals, independent 
plays of this kind, which were, however, cast in 
the form they had borrowed from the Greeks. 
We also hear of some plays of this class written 
by poets of imperial times. The solitary example 
preserved to us is the tragedy of Octavia, wrongly 
ascribed to Seneca (q. v.), which, perhaps, may 
date from A.D. 1. See ToGaTa. 


Praetor (=o7parnyds, and derived by Cicero 
from praeire). Originally a title of the Roman 
consuls, but afterwards used to denote that magis- 
trate to whom the administration of justice in 
Rome was transferred, when the consulship, to 
which this power had hitherto been attached, 
was thrown open to the commons in B.c. 366. 
At first reserved for the patricians, it became a 
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plebeian office as early as 337. The praetor was 
elected in the Comitia Centuriata, with one of the 
consuls presiding, on the same day and with the 
same auspices as the consuls, who entered on their 
office simultaneously with him, On account of 
the increase in legal business, a second praetor 
was appointed in 242, to whom was transferred 
the hearing of the cases between citizens and 
foreigners (inter cives et peregrinos) and between 
foreigners (inter peregrinos), while the other decid- 
ed between citizens. The latter, who ranked first, 
was called praetor urbanus (city praetor) ; the for- 
mer, praetor inter peregrinos and (after the time of 
Vespasian) praetor peregrinus. 

The praetors had their respective departments 
determined by lot after their election. While the 
‘praetor peregrinus might have a military command 
also intrusted to him, the city praetor, on account 
of the importance of his office, might not be ab- 
sent from Rome, strictly speaking, for longer than 
ten days. He represented his absent colleague and 
also the consuls in their absence, presiding, as the 
highest magistrate present, at the public games, 
watching over the safety of Rome, summoning the 
Comitia Centuriata, holding the military levies, and 
the like. As early as 227 the number was further 
increased by two. To these was intrusted the ad- 
ministration of Sicily and Sardinia. Two others 
were added in 197 to administer the two provinces 
of Spain. In 149, on the establishment of the 
quaestiones perpetuae, a standing criminal court 
for certain stated offenders, the rule was intro- 
duced that the entire body of praetors should stay 
in Rome during their year of office; the praetors 
urbanus and inter peregrinos having jurisdiction in 
civil cases, as hitherto, while the others presided 
in the quaestiones, and had to instruct the jurors 
as to the case before the court, and to carry out 
the sentence passed. After the completion of 
their year of office, they all proceeded as proprae- 
tors or proconsuls to the praetorian provinces as- 
signed them by lot. In consequence of the multi- 
plication of the quaestiones and of the provinces, 
the number of praetors was raised by Sulla to 
eight, by Caesar to ten, fourteen, and sixteen. 
Under the Empire the praetorship lost its former 
importance, the civil jurisdiction of the praetor ur- 
banus and peregrinus being in part transferred to 
the praefectus urbi and praefectus praetorio, while 
the criminal jurisdiction of the others ceased with 
the gradual decay of the quaestiones, and the prae- 
tors retained only particular departments of their 
judicial power and general administration. Their 
most important function was the management of 
the games, some of which had already, in republi- 
can times, been assigned to the praetor urbanus. 
When their year’s office had expired, they went as 
proconsuls to the senatorial provinces. Their elec- 
tion was transferred to the Senate by Tiberius. 
Under the Republic the statutory age for the office 
was forty; under the Empire, thirty. The prae- 
tor’s insignia were the toga praetexta, the sella cu- 
rulis, and, in the provinces, six lictors; in Rome, 
probably two. Like the consul, he had the hon- 
our of a triumph open to him. See MAGIsTRaTUS. 

Praetoriani. The body-guard of the Roman 
emperor. Even in the armies of the Republic 
there had been a separate corps, the cohors prae- 
toria, to guard the general, and protect the head- 
quarters. The organization of a body-guard for the 
emperor, one of whose permanent powers was the 
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favour of the defendant, or 
on the part of a patronus to 
the detriment of his client. 
The penalty was forfeiture 
of the right to prosecute and 
to act as an advocate. If 
the acquittal of the defend- 
ant was demonstrably due to 
praevaricatio, the case might 
be undertaken anew by a sec- 
ond prosecutor. 


Prandium (dpicrov). The 
second morning meal of the 
Romans. See CENA. 

Prasiae (IIpaciai). (1) Or 
PRASIA, a town on the east- 
ern coast of Laconia (Thue. 
ii. 56). (2) A deme of Attica 
belonging to the tribe Pan- 
dionis (Thue. viii. 95). 

Prasii (IIpdcvo.), Praesii, 
or Parrhasii (Skt. Prachi- 
nas). A great people of In- 
dia on the Ganges, whose 


Praetoriani. (Relief in the Louvre.) 


chief military command, was among the first ad- 
ministrative measures of Augustus. The supreme 
command was generally held by two praefecti prae- 
torio in the emperor’s name. The guard consisted 
of nine, and at a later time, of ten cohortes prae- 
toriae, each composed of ten centuries of infantry 
and ten squadrons of cavalry (turmae), and com- 
manded by a tribunus (see TRIBUNI MILITUM). 
They had higher rank and pay than the legions, 
and a shorter time of service (sixteen years in- 
stead of twenty). While the other cohorts were 
stationed at various places in Italy, where the 
emperors were in the habit of staying, there were 
quartered in Rome, to keep watch in the emper- 
or’s palace, three cohorts, which at first were bil- 
leted on separate parts of the city, until under 
Tiberius they were placed in a fortified camp (cas- 
tra praetoria) to the northeast of the city, outside 
the walls. By being thus united, they gained such 
importance that they were often able to raise an 
emperor to the throne, and to overthrow him. To 
break down their influence and to make them 
simply a picked corps, Septimius Severus, tow- 
ards the end of the second century, brought le- 
gions to Italy, and made a regulation that the 
Guard, which had hitherto been recruited exclu- 
sively from Italy and a few Romanized provinces, 
should have its ranks filled up from deserving le- 
gionary soldiers, and should serve for a longer 
time. To be thus transferred to the Guard was 
considered a promotion. The Guard was disbanded 
by Constantine the Great. 


Praetorium. The headquarters in the Roman 
camp; a wide space, on which stood the general’s 
tent, the altar of the camp, the augurale, and the 
tribunal. (See Castra.) In the provinces this 
name was given to the official residence of the 
governor (Cic. Verr. iv. 28, 65) and to any large 
country-house (Suet. Calig. 37). 

Praevaricatio (literally, “deviation from the 
straight path”). The Latin term for the improp- 
er conduct of a case on the part of a prosecutor in 


capital was Palibothra (Pat- 
na) (Curt. ix. 2; Plut. Alex. 
62). See SANDROCOTTUS. 


Prasiniani. See Circus, p. 356. 


Prasinus. A charioteer wearing the green col- 
ours in the Circus races. See CIRCUS, p. 356. 

Prasum (IIpdcov “Axpwrnpiov, “Green Head- 
land”). A promontory on the eastern coast of 
Africa. It appears to have marked the farthest 
limit of that country to the ancients. The neigh- 
bouring part of the Indian Ocean was called PRoso- 
DIS MAR# (IIpoowéns Kodros): 

Pratinas. (IIparivas. The quantity of the pe- 
nult is uncertain, probably long. See Fick, Gr. 
Personen-Namen, p. xxxv.) A Greek dramatist, of 
Phlius, who lived about B.c. 496 at Athens. He 
was a contemporary and rival of Aeschylus, and is 
believed to have invented the satyric drama. At 
any rate, he was a very prolific writer in this de- 
partment of literature. He also wrote tragedies, 
dithyrambs, and hyporchemata, of which we pos- 
sess a fairly long and highly original fragment, 
preserved by Athenaeus (xiv. 617). His son Aris- 
tias was also a dramatic poet. 

Praxagoras (IIpagaydpas). A physician born in 
the island of Cos in the fourth century B.c. He 
was one of the school known as the Dogmatici 
(Pliny, H. N. xxvi. 10). See MEDICINA. 

Praxias (IIpaéias). An Athenian sculptor of the 
age of Phidias, but more archaic than that great 
artist. He began the statues in the pediments of 
the great temple of Apollo at Delphi (Artemis, 
Leto, and Apollo with the Muses, Dionysus, and 
the Thyades and Helios), but died leaving them 
unfinished (Pausan, x. 19, 3). 

Praxidicé (IIpagidixn). The goddess who car- 
ried out the ends of justice. She is sometimes 
regarded as identical with Diké. In some tradi- 
tions there appear to be three goddesses of the 
name forming a triad (Suidas, s. h. v.; Pausan. iii. 
18, 3). 

Praxilla (IIpaf:AA\a). A Greek poetess of Sicy- 
on, about B.C. 450, who composed hymns and dith- 
yrambs, but was especially famous for her scolia, 


PRAXIPHANES 


or drinking-songs. We possess only insignificant 
fragments of her poems (Suidas, s. hyve) 


Praxiphanes (IIpafupavns). A Peripatetic phi- 
losopher, born either at Mitylené or Rhodes. He 
flourished about B.C. 322, and is said to have 
taught Epicurus. He paid much attention to 
grammatical study, and is hence classed with 
Aristotle as one of the founders of scientific gram- 
mar (Clem. Alex. i. p. 365). He wrote treatises on 
the poets, on history, and on poetry, and was the 
teacher of Aratus and Callimachus. See Preller, 
De Praxiphane (Berlin, 1864) ; Wilamowitz in Her- 
mes, xii. 316 foll., and Hirzel in Hermes, xiii. 46 foll. 


Praxitéles (laéiréAns). One of the most fa- 
mous Greek sculptors, born at Atbens about B.C. 390. 
He and his somewhat older contemporary, Scopas, 
were at the head of the later Attic school. He 
chiefly worked in marble, but at the same time 
occasionally used bronze. His recorded works ex- 
hibit every age and sex in the greatest variety of 
the divine and hu- 
man form. Still, he 
paid most attention 
to youthful figures, 
which gave him the 
opportunity of dis- 


Hermes of Praxiteles. (From the 
Heraeum at Olympia.) 


playing all the charm of sen- 
suous grace in soft and delicate 
contours. 

Among his most celebrated 
works the naked Aphrodité, of 
Cnidus, stands first—according 
to the enthusiastic descriptions of the ancients a 
masterpiece of the most entrancing beauty (e. g. 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. §§ 20, 21; cf. APHRODITH). 
Not less famous were his representations of Eros, 
among which the marble statue at Thespiae was 
esteemed most highly (ib. § 22; ef. Eros); his 
Apollo Sauroctonos (lizard-slayer) in bronze (ib. 
xxxiv. § 70); and a youthful Satyr in Athens 
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(Pausan. i. 20, § 1). As to the group of Niobé’s 
children, preserved at Rome in Pliny’s time, it 
was disputed even among the ancients whether it 
was the work of Praxiteles or, as is more proba- 
ble, of Scopas (H. N. xxxvi. § 28). Of all these 
only later copies have been preserved. An impor- 
tant original work by him (mentioned by Pausan. 
vy. 17, § 3) was unearthed in 1877 by the German 
excavators at Olympia. It represents Hermes 
with the child Dionysus in his arms, and was set 
up in the cella of the temple of Heré. The arms 
and legs are partially mutilated, but otherwise it 
is in an excellent state of preservation. His sons, 
Cephisodotus the younger and Timarchides, were 
masters of some importance. See STATUARIA ARS. 


Prayer. See PRECATIO. 


Precatio. The act of praying. The Greeks 
and early Romans stood upright in prayer, ex- 
tending both the arms, and bringing the hands 
together with the palms wide open (Verg. den. iii. 
176; Lucret. v. 1199). In the imperial period the 


Precatio. 


Precatio. (Vatican Vergil.) (Museo Pio-Clem. ii. 47.} 
arms were thrown wide apart, though the sup- 
plicant still stood erect, as is seen from the figures 
on medals. 


Prelum. (1) The beam of the press used for 
squeezing grapes or olives. (2) The press itself. 
(See Vinum.) (3) A clothes-press (Sen. Q. N. i. 3, 2). 
In modern Latin the word is also applied to the 
printing-press. 

Prensatio. See AMBITUS. 

Press. See PRELUM. 

Pressorium. A clothes-press. (Plin. Vet. ii. 17.) 


Priamides. A patronymic applied to Paris, as 
being a son of Priam. It is also given to Hector, 
Deiphobus, and all the other children of the Trojan 
king (Verg. Aen. iii. 295 foll.). , 

Pridmus (Iipiayos). The last king of Troy. He 
was the son of Laomedon. When Heracles took 
the city of Troy Priam was in the number of his 
prisoners; but his sister, Hesioné, redeemed him 
from captivity, and he exchanged his original name 
of Podarces for that of Priamus, which signifies 
“bought” or “ransomed.” (See HEsiong&.) He was 
placed on his father’s throne by Heracles, and em- 
ployed himself in repairing, fortifying, and embel- 
lishing the city of Troy. He had married, by his 
father’s orders, Arisba, whom now he divorced for 
Hecuba, the daughter of Dymas the Phrygian 
(Hom. Jl. xvi. 718), or, according to others, of Cis- 
seus (Eurip. Hee. 3). Heeuba bore him nineteen 
children (Hom. Jl. xxiv. 496), of whom the chief 
were Hector, Paris or Alexander, Deiphobus, Hele- 
nus, Troilus, Polites, Polydorus, Cassandra, Creiisa 
and Polyxena. After he had reigned for some time 
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in the greatest prosperity, Priam expressed a desire | 
to recover his sister Hesioné, whom Heracles had | 
carried into Greece, and married to Telamon, his | 
friend. To carry this plan into execution, Priam 
manned a fleet, of which he gave the command to 
his son Paris, with orders to bring back Hesioné. 
Paris, to whom Aphrodité had promised the fairest 
woman in the world (see Paris), neglected, in some 
measure, his father’s injunctions, and, as if to make 
reprisals upon the Greeks, carried away Helen, the 
wife of Menelaiis, king of Sparta, during the ab- 
sence of her husband. This violation of hospital- 
ity caused a general war. All the suitors of Helen, 
at the request of Menelaiis (q. v.), assembled to 
avenge the abduction of his wife, and the combined 
armament set sail for Troy. Priam might have 
averted the impending blow by the restoration of 
Helen; but this he refused to do when the ambas- 
sadors of the Greeks came to him for that purpose. 
Troy was accordingly beleaguered, and frequent 
skirmishes took place, in which the success was 
various. The siege was continued for ten succes- 
sive years, and Priam had the misfortune to see 
the greater part of his sons fall in defence of their 
native city. Hector, the eldest of these, was the 
only one upon whom now the Trojans looked for 
protection and support; but he, too, fell a victim 
to his own courage, and was slain by Achilles. 
The father thereupon resolved to go in person to 
the Grecian camp, and ransom the body of the 
bravest of his children. The gods interested them- 
selyes in his behalf, and Hermes was directed to 
guide the aged monarch in safety amid the dangers 
of the way, and conduct him to the tent of Achil- 
les. The meeting of Priam and Achilles was sol- 
emn and affecting. The conqueror paid to the 
Trojan monarch the reverence due to his dignity, 
his years, and his misfortunes; and Priam, as a 
suppliant, addressed the prince who had robbed 
him of the greatest and best of his sons. Achilles 
was moved by his tears and entreaties. He re- 
stored Hector, and permitted Priam a truce of 
twelve days for the funeral of his son. Some time 
after Troy was betrayed into the hands of the 
Greeks by Antenor and Aeneas, and Priam was 
slain by Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, at the 
foot of the altar of Zeus Herceus; the wounded 
Polites, one of the sons of Priam, also fell, who, 
after the example of his father and mother, had 
fled thither for protection during the burning of 
the city (Hom. J. xxiv. 139 foll.; Verg. Aen. ii.507 
foll.; Horace, Carm. x. 14; Hygin. Fab. 110). See 
HELENA; TROJAN WAR. 


Priapeia. A collection of some eighty-six ele- 
gant but indecent Latin poems in various metres on 
the subject of Priapus. Judging from their exe- 
cution, they may be referred to the time of Augus- 
tus, and may probably be traced to the circle of 
Messala, who, like other distinguished men of that 
age, occupied himself with amusements of this 
kind. Printed in Biicheler’s Petronius (Berlin, 
1886). 

Priapus (IIpiavos). According to the usual ac- 
count, son of Dionysus and Aphrodité, a god of 
the fruitfulness of the field and of the herds. 
Horticulture, vine-growing, goat and sheep-breed- 
ing, bee-keeping, and even fishing were supposed 
to be under his protection. The original seat of 
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his worship lay in the towns of Asia Minor, situat- 
ed on the Hellespont, especially Lampsacus, where 


PRINCEPS 


it was said he was born. From here it afterwards 
spread over Greece and Italy. His statues were 
usually placed in gardens, generally in the form 
of rude hermae cut ont of wood, stained with ver- 
milion, with a club and sickle and a phallic symbol 
of the creative and fructifying powers of nature. 
The sacrifices offered to him included asses, as well 
as the first-fruits of the garden and the field. In 
the mystical interpretation of the myths, he was 
regarded as symbolizing the future life, and hence 
his image was placed upon tombs (C. J. L. v. 3634). 
Besides Lampsacus, he had as especial seats of his 
worship, Cyzicus, on the Hellespont, at Panium, 
(Catull. 18; Verg. Georg. iv. 110), and at Priapus 
in Mysia. See PHALLUS. 


Priapus (IIpiazos). A Mysian city on the Pro- 
pontis, a chief seat of the worship of the god Pria- 
pus. The surrounding district was called Prrapis 
or PRIAPENE (Thue. viii. 107). 

Priené. One of the twelve Ionian cities on the 
coast of Asia Minor, stood in the northwest cor- 
ner of Caria, at the foot of Mount Myealé. It was 
the birthplace of Bias, one of the Seven Sages of 
Greece. It was important from a religious point 
of view in connection with the Pan-Ionian festival 
on Mount Mycalé, where the people of Priené took 
precedence as being the supposed descendants of 
the inhabitants of Helicé in Hellas Proper (Strabo, 
p. 639). 


Priest. See SACERDOS. 


Primipilus. The first centurion of the first 
maniple of the triarii. He had charge of the 
eagle, had the right of attending the general 
council of officers, and, in the absence of the trib- 
une, took command of the men. See EXERCITUS; 
LEGIO. 

Primus, M. ANToNIuS. A native of Tolosa in 
Gaul, who was condemned of forgery (falswm) in 
the reign of Nero, was expelled from the Senate, 
of which he was a member, and was banished from 
the city. After the death of Nero (68), he was re- 
stored to his former rank by Galba, and appointed 
to the command of the seventh legion, which was 
stationed in Pannonia. He was one of the first 
generals in Europe who declared in favor of Ves- 
pasian, and rendered him the most important ser- 
vices. In conjunction with the governors of Moesia 
and Pannonia, he invaded Italy, gained a decisive 
victory over the Vitellian army at Bedriacum, and 
took Cremona, which he allowed his soldiers to 
pillage and destroy. He afterwards forced his way 
into Rome, notwithstanding the obstinate resist- 
ance of the Vitellian troops, and had the govern- 
ment of the city till the arrival of Mucianus from 
Syria. (See Muctanus.) We learn from Martial, 
who was a friend of Antonius Primus, that he was 
alive at the accession of Trajan. 

Princeps (1yeyov). The use of the word prin- 
ceps as a title originated according to Tacitus 
(Ann. iii. 56) in the desire of Augustus to secure a 
term which should express the preéminence of the 
first citizen of the Republic (princeps civitatis), and 
imply the possession of all the functions belonging 
to him, and yet not suggest the idea of despotic 
rule (Tac. Ann.i.1; ii.53; Hist. iv.3; Dio Cassius, 
lvii. 8). The -word princeps, as thus used, was 
merely a title of courtesy; it does not appear in 
the titular list in the inscriptions, it was not offi- 
cial and did not refer to any definite function. 
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The origin of the title has been variously as- 
signed to the phrases princeps senatus and princeps 
civitatis. The former was an honorary title indi- 
cating that the holder was first on the list of sena- 
tors and was the first to be asked his opinion. We 
know from Monumentum Ancyranum (Gr. iv. 2) that 
Caesar was princeps senatus in B.C. 28. Neverthe- 
less he is always termed simply princeps (Hor. Car. 
i. 2,50) and thus speaks of himself (me principe, 
Mon. Ane. ii. 45; vi. 9). In the same inscription 
the Greek translation of the word is yyepor. The 
title princeps senatus would certainly be too re- 
stricted in its application, indicating the relation 
to the Senate and not to the State. 

The view that the word princeps as used of the 
emperor was an abridgment of the phrase princeps 
senatus which came to have a wider signification 
is best stated by Herzog in his Geschichte wnd Syst. 
der rém, Staatsv. ii. 134. The other view which is 
more generally accepted is held by Mommsen 
(Staatsrecht, ii. 733), and is clearly set forth by H. 
F. Pelham in Jour. of Philol. viii. p. 322. The ex- 
pression princeps civitatis is found in classical writ- 
ers and is applied by Cicero to Pompey, while 
princeps, evidently standing for the complete 
phrase, is used by Cicero of both Pompey and Cae- 
sar (Ad Att. viii. 9; Ad Fam. vi. 6), and by Sallust 
of Pompey (Hist. iii.61 D or 81 K). Cf. also Suet. 
Tul. 26. See PRINCIPATUS. 


Princeps Iuventttis. See EQUITES. 
Princeps Senatus. See SENATUS. 
Principalis Porta. See CasTra. 


Principatus. In January of the year B.o. 27 
(A.U.C. 727) Gaius Caesar Octavianus established 
the Roman Empire, or, as the new form of govern- 
ment at this stage of its existence may be more 
correctly termed, the principate. On the thirteenth 
day of that month he voluntarily laid aside the 
extra-constitutional powers granted him under the 
stress of civil disorder and on the sixteenth initi- 
ated a new system whose constitutional theory and 
plan were based upon the old republican form of 
government. 

According to Augustus’s own words, as given in 
Mon. Ane. vi. 83, consulatu sexto (B.C. 28) et septimo 
(B.C. 27) rem publicam ex mea potestate in senatus 
populique Romani arbitrium transtuli, in his sixth 
consulship he performed the initial act in the abo- 
lition of the provisional government by surrender- 
ing powers which he had received as triumvir, and 
which he had held alone after the deposing of 
Lentulus and after the hostility of Antonius. In 
January of the following year he completed the 
restoration of authority to the Senate and people, 
by what final act it is impossible to say, although 
at that time he may have surrendered the procon- 
sulare imperium which was involved in the trium- 
viral powers granted by the plebescite of P. Titius 
(Mon, Ane. Lat. vi. 13; Tac. Ann. iii. 28; Dio Cass. 
hii. 2). This voluntary return of intrusted powers 
was immediately followed by the renewal of the 
proconsulare imperium for a period of ten years 
and by the conferring, by the Senate and people, 
of the cognomen Augustus, which thus dignified and 
consecrated the new position assumed by Caesar 
in his relation to the State, and which became the 
distinctive title of the principate (Mon. Anc. Lat. 
vi. 16). The constitution of the principate thus 
dates from the renunciatory and reéstablishing 
enactments of January, B.c. 27. 
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Augustus still held, however, some form of the 
tribunicia potestas which had been given to him for 
life in B.c. 36 (A.U.C. 718) (Dio Cass. xlix. 15). He 
was also consul, for he succeeded himself each year 
from B.C. 31-23 (A.U.C. 723-731) in a series of nine 
consulships (Tac. Ann. i. 2). The proconsulare im- 
perium, which was similar in character to that 
given to Pompey by the Gabinian and Manilian 
laws, implied the exclusive command of the armies 
and fleet, as well as the control of the most impor- 
tant border provinces. Inasmuch as Rome and 
Italy were not included under this imperium, Au- 
gustus relied upon the consulship which not only 
brought the city and Italy under his control, but 
rendered his imperium superior to that of other pro- 
consuls. This is substantially the view of Momm- 
sen as given in his Staatsrecht, vol. ii. Another 
theory stated by H. F. Pelham, Jour. of Philol. xvii., 
bases the new principate entirely on the consul- 
ship on the ground that in January, B.c. 27, Augus- 
tus, while consul, received from the people the con- 
sulare imperium involved in the conferring of the 
usual “province,” which was in this case of very 
broad area, carrying with it control of armies, the 
direction of foreign relations, as well as the goy- 
ernment of important provinces. 

On the 27th of June, B.c. 23, Augustus, finding 
the consulship unsuited to his purpose, laid it aside 
(Dio Cass. liii. 32) and brought into prominence the 
tribunicia potestas, which, being perpetual, he made 
nominally annual by renewal from year to year. 
Thenceforward the title TR(ibunicia) POT (estate) 
appears in the inscriptions in the titular list fol- 
lowed by a numeral indicating the number of re- 
newals (Corpus Inser. Latin. indices, particularly 
vol. iii.). This tribuuician power was the civil 
magistracy supplementing the authority given by 
the imperium, ranking higher moreover than the 
latter prerogative (Dio Cass. liii.382; Momm. Staatsr. 
ii. 1050). Through its privileges the princeps had 
the right of intercessio or veto, also that of coercitio 
or power of compelling obedience, also sacrosancta 
potestas, so that his persou was inviolable. This 
substitution of tribunicia potestas for the consulship 
involved the loss of consulare imperium, which gave 
authority in Rome and Italy although naturally it 
did not interfere with the proconsulare imperium. 
(According to Mr. Pelham’s view stated above, the 
consulare imperium given Augustus in B.C. 27, which 
conferred such extensive powers, he now no longer 
holds as consul, but as proconsul, so that it really 
becomes proconsulare imperium.) 

The renunciation of the consulship meant, how- 
ever, the loss of an imperium, superior to that of 
other proconsuls, as well as most important pre- 
rogatives possessed by the consuls alone. This 
difficulty was met by special legislative action, 
whereby Augustus received from the Senate and 
people rights which belonged originally and legiti- 
mately to the consulship. These were, the en- 
largement of his imperium as proconsul, so that it 
became maius as compared with that of other pro- 
consuls (B.C, 23), the privilege of introducing the 
first motion in the Senate (ius primae relationis) 
(B.C. 23), the right of convening the Senate (B.c. 
22), the insignia of consular dignity—the twelve 
fasces and the curule chair between those of the 
consuls (B.C. 19), An inscription, Lex de Imperio 
Vespasiani (Corp. Inser, Lat. vi. 930), engraved on a 
bronze tablet, which is extant in fragmentary form, 
confers upon Vespasian certain rights which were 
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not included in the scope of his imperium or of his 
tribunicia potestas. In this lex we probably possess 
in documentary form the special legislative meas- 
ures which were passed in favour of Augustus. 
For opposing views on this subject, see Mommsen 
(Staatsr. vol. ii.), who believes that the lex de im- 
perio conferred the tribunicia potestas extended in 
its scope, and Herzog (op. cit. ii. 617-619), who holds 
the view expressed above. 

The constitutional theory of the principate that 
the princeps was a citizen provided with excep- 
tional powers by the Senate and people did not 
look to the transmission of this delegated power, 
but left the matter in the hands of the Senate and 
people in so far as the conferring of these remark- 
able powers was concerned. Thus at the death of 
the princeps the principate ended and was not re- 
newed until similar powers had been delegated to 
his successor, the government being carried on by 
the consuls during the interregnum. Although 
there seems to haye been no constitutional provis- 
ion for the selection of a princeps, yet, theoretically 
at least, he was the creature of the people, and his 
appointment consisted in the conferring of the 
imperium and subsequently of the tribunicia potes- 
tas by the Senate and the people, the latter ratify- 
ing the action of the Senate in their Comitia. The 
final act was the bestowal of special privileges by 
the lex de imperio. In these acts the choice of the 
one thus honoured is implied and involved. Al- 
though the princeps was in theory elected, the 
choice, however, virtually depended upon certain 
influences which indicated and determined the 
selection, as, for example, in times of peace the 
designating of a son or near relative on the part 
of the reigning princeps and the investing such a 
one with powers of an imperial nature so as to 
confirm the choice. In time of civil strife other 
influences naturally prevailed, such as popularity 
with the Senate or army, or marked military abil- 
ity. For opposing theories as to the election of 
the princeps, see Herzog, Geschichte und Syst. der 
rém. Staatsv. ii. 610 foll.; Momm. Staatsr. ii. 1038, 
and Pelham in the Jour. of Philol. xvii. 47. 

This in outline is the constitution of the princi- 
pate which recognized the existence of a republi- 
ean form of government, and also the establish- 
ment of a new authority which, standing alongside 
of the consuls, theoretically the chief magistrates 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 19), held under the designation of 
tribunicia potestate powers equal to those of the 
consul at home and superior to them abroad. The 
government is practically in the hands of the 
princeps and the Senate, so that it has been aptly 
termed a dyarchy. The history of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era records the dissolu- 
tion of this dyarchy by the absorption of all power 
by the princeps, and the disclosure of the imperial 
government in its true character as an absolute 
monarchy. The fictitious nature of the principate 
and the inevitable tendency under such a system 
to the centralization of power in the hands of Cae- 
sar may be more readily appreciated by consider- 
ing the princeps, first in his relation to this second 
governing power, the Senate, and their mutual par- 
tition of governmental functions, and again in his 
personal position as ostensible magistrate but 
actual monarch, with all the attributes of kingly 
station. 
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fluence the election of magistrates in the assembly 
by certain privileges known as nominatio and com- 
mendatio. The former arose from the right, be- 
longing to the magistrates (regularly the consuls) 
presiding at the elections, to canvass the names of 
the candidates and publish a list of those qualified 
to stand (Tac. Ann, i. 81). By accepting only a 
sufficient number to fill vacancies the princeps 
could easily control the election. Through the 
right of commendatio the princeps recommended his 
own candidates, candidati Caesaris, and naturally 
these persons were sure of election (Vell. ii., 124, 4; 
Tac. dnn. i.15). See also the Lex de Imperio, 4, 12; 
Mommsen, Staatsr. ii. 865. 

Again, while only those of senatorial rank could 
hold the office of quaestor, the initial office of the 
senatorial career, yet the emperor would admit to 
the preliminary service, the vigintivirate and the 
tribunate of the soldiers, those outside of the sena- 
torial order who were thus placed in the line of 
promotion as prospective senators (Marquardt, 
Staatsv. ii. 354). By a process known as adlectio 
the princeps could place a non-senator in the sena- 
torial order, assigning him to the performance of 
certain functions as those of quaestor or praetor. 
Hence we find in inscriptions adlecti inter prae- 
torios, inter tribunicios, and rarely inter quaestorios, 
but after the third century inter consulares. In the 
meetings of the Senate the princeps had the privi- 
lege of voting first, also the right of introducing 
bills (relatio), and of receiving information as to 
the transactions. 

The Senate under the principate discharged ad- 
ministrative functions in regard to religion, the 
affairs of Italy, and at first of the city itself; but 
its important control was over the senatorial prov- 
inces. In these provinces, however, the princeps 
had certain powers which resulted from his con- 
trol of the troops, and again, because of the col. 
lection by imperial officers of the revenues which 
came to the fiscus of the emperor. Since his zmpe- 
rium was maius, all proconsuls were his subordi- 
nates and under his direction (Momm. Staats. ii. 
227). The final result was the entire subordina. 
tion of authority in the senatorial provinces to 
that of Caesar. This change is seen in the grad- 
ual modification in the relations existing between 
the princeps and the proconsuls of senatorial prov- 
inces. The former at first refused to control such 
officials of the Senate and people (Tac. Ann. ii. 47; 
iii. 60; Momm. Staatsr. iii. 1211), but in the latter 
part of the second century, Caesar, by virtue of 
his maius imperium, controlled proconsuls, and 
looked to them to follow his edicts as carefully 
as any of his own legati (Lex de Imperio, 6; Momm. 
Staatsr. ii. 843). What was true of the provinces 
was true of the general departments of adminis- 
tration in Italy and in Rome. They were grad- 
ually brought under the control of the princeps, 
so that officers of his own appointment, praefecti 
and procuratores, were in charge of public works, 
of the corn supply, and of the viae. 

As regards judicial functions, Augustus made the 
Senate a high court of justice, in which he himself 
sat, and thus could influence decisions by his vote 
and by his right of intercessio (Tac. Ann. iii. 12; iv. 
34; iii. 70). Although all criminal cases could be 
brought before this court, only those of the high- 
est importance really fell to its jurisdiction. The 


The constitution of the Senate was controlled in} emperor also had a private court of his own, be- 
various ways by the princeps. He was able to in- | fore which only cases of political importance seem 
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to have been brought (Suet. dug. 32). The court 
of the praetors still existed in Rome and Italy, but 
the princeps often appointed the praetor and fre- 
quently sat at his side as assessor (Dio Cass. iii. 
2,2; Tac. Ann. i. 75). Appeals from senatorial 
provinces against the judicial decisions of gov- 
ernors were often heard by the princeps on the 
authority of his maius imperium (Mommsen, Staatsr. 
ii. 110). 

Te Senate, by the republican theory, had no di- 
rect legislative power, save through the acceptance 
of senatus consulta by the assembly of the people. 
Under the principate, however, the senatus con- 
sulta, enacted according to the wish of the em- 
peror, became laws. The emperor, however, be- 
came the real source of law, for by special acts of 
the Senate (Cic. Verr. ii. 2, 49, 121) he was empow- 
ered to found colonies, grant charters, confer the 
Roman franchise (leges datae) (e. g. the Lex Mala- 
citana, Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani, vi. 147; C.I. L. 
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ii. 876, 1964); and on his own authority he issued | 


legislative documents (constitutiones), which were 
entirely of imperial origin. These were either 
edicta, decreta, rescripta, or epistulae. See Bruns, 
op. cit. 237 foll. 


The financial affairs of the Empire were divided | 


between the Senate and the princeps. 
a Senate treasury, known as the aerarium, and 
also the privy purse of the emperor, the fiscus. 
The latter was drawn upon not merely for the 
direct expenses of the emperor, but for provincial 
administration, the support of the army and fleet, 
and many public expenditures. The collection of 
taxes in all the provinces was at first farmed out 
on the old republican principle, but was ultimate- 
ly conducted by the imperial officials. The coin- 
age of gold and silver belonged at first to the 
Senate and emperor, but it was finally given ex- 
clusively to the emperor, and the coinage of cop- 
per was assigned to the Senate. 

The falseness of the pretensions as to the mag- 
isterial character of the principate in the matter 


There was, 


of limited tenure was disclosed at an early period | 


in the acceptance by Tiberius and his successors 
of a life imperium, although the festival known 


as decennalia still recalled the periodical renewal. | 


According to Dio Cassius (lix. 3, 2), Gaius received 
the powers of the principate by one grant, an act 
which showed still further the tendency to indi- 
vidualize the princeps in the possession of sole and 
permanent authority (Momm. Staatsr. ii. 744). Au- 
gustus refused the censorship consistently with his 
evident purpose; for a princeps possessed of the 
censor’s power would be a monarch, inasmuch as 
he would absolutely control the constitution of 
the Senate. He indeed acted at times as censor, 
but only by virtue of his consular power. 
tian and his successors, however, performed the 
censorial functions simply by reason of their au- 
thority as principes (Mommsen, Staatsr. ii. 1018). 
The name of the princeps was similar to that of 
an ordinary citizen, but differed in certain special 
features. The title imperator was substituted by 
Augustus for his praenomen, Gaius; and although 
the custom was disregarded by Tiberius, Gaius, 
and Clandius, it was resumed by Nero and regu- 
larly followed by his successors. The inscriptions 
show that it regularly took the position of a prae- 
nomen. A distinction must be made between this 
use of the word and the acclamatio imperatoria fol- 
lowed by the numeral of iteration, which appears 
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among the titles. From the names of the early 
emperors, with the exception of the Claudii and 
Vitellius, the nomen was omitted, but its use 
was resumed by Hadrian. Caesar, the inherited 
cognomen of the Julian family, became a distin- 
guishing mark of the reigning house, but from 
the time of Hadrian it was restricted to the em- 
peror and his successor. : 
Augustus, the last word, strictly speaking, in 
the name of the princeps, was associated with the 
principate, and was conferred with the official 
granting of power by the Senate and people. 
From the latter part of the second century the 
word Augustus was preceded by additional sur- 
names—e. g. Pius, Pius Felix Invictus—and from 
the beginning of the fourth century it was 
strengthened by perpetuus and semper. Special 
cognomina ex virtute—e. g. Germanicus, Dacicus, 
Armeniacus—were assumed by Vitellius and Ner- 
va and regularly by Trajan and his successors. 
The following titles indicating honores also le- 
longed to the imperial name: Pontifex Maximus, 
Tribunicia Potestate, Imperator, Consul, Censor (held 


| only by Claudius, Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian), 


Pater Patriae (declined by Tiberius, Nero, Vespa- 
sian, Hadrian), Proconsul (in the names of Trajan, 
Hadrian, M. Aurelius, L. Verus, Septimins Seve- 
rus, and his successors). 

The emperors, because of the founding of the 
principate upon republican principles and prece- 
dents, had the right to use republican insignia, 
the curule chair, the laurel wreath and gold-em- 
broidered toga of the triumphator, which were 
henceforth restricted to their use (Dio Cass. ]iii. 26), 
and the purple-bound toga of the magistrate (Vita 
Hadriam, 22). The right to wear the purple palu- 
damentum was granted to Caesar as an indication 
of the supreme nature of his imperium, but it was 
rarely used in the first ceutury, although it subse- 


| quently became the symbol of assumed authority 


(Momm. Staatsr. i. 349). As imperator the princeps 


| had the privilege of carrying the sword of mili- 


tary power. For the personal safety of the prin- 
ceps the cohors praetoria kept guard at the palace. 

Consecration and deification of emperors testify 
to the unrepublican position they oceupied. Iu- 
lins Caesar had permitted himself to be regarded 
as a god, but Augustus refused to allow worship 
of himself, at least in Rome and Italy. Like Iu- 
lius Caesar, however, he was placed among the 
gods of Rome after death, and with his deified 
successors received the title divus. Temples were 
built in Asia to Augustus and Tiberius during their 
lives, and the tendency to deify living emperors 
prevailed generally during the latter half of the 
second century. 

Augustus and the early emperors endeavoured 
to follow republican principles in the natural dig- 
nifying and honouring of members of their fami- 
lies. Livia was an exception in the privileges she 
obtained (Dio Cass, xlix. 38), but at her death hon- 
ours were restricted and deification was at first de- 
nied (Tac. Ann. v. 2). The title Augusta was con- 
ferred npon Livia by the will of Augustus, perhaps 
with some political significance ; but though from 
the time of Domitian it was regularly given to the 
wife of the reigning prince, it became a general 
title of honour, being granted also to other rela- 
tives of the princeps. Later the wife of the reign- 
ing emperor was still more highly honoured by the 


granting of the appellation mater castrorum, e. g., 
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to Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, and mater 
castrorum et senatus et patriae to Iulia Domna, wife 
of Severus. The young men were made principes 
iuventutis, a title merely signifying entrance into 
the equestrian order, and whatever rank they ob- 
tained came through the holding of magistracies 
perbaps at an unusually early age, a favour granted, 
however, by a special decree alone. Notwithstand- 
ing this moderation on the part of the early em- 
perors, there is a persistent endeavour to glorify 
the imperial family. In the votorwm nuncupatio 
(Wilmanns, 2876) we find the tota domus associated 
with the names of the emperor Domitian, of Domi- 
tia and Iulia (Momm. Staatsr. ii. 776), and the 
phrase tota domus Augusta occurs in an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Hadrian (Wilm. 319), while 
numina Augusti totiusque domus divinae is seen in an 
inscription of the time of Commodus (Wilm. 120), 
and mention of the domus divina is very common 
thereafter (Momm. Staatsr. ii. 780-81). 

As with his family, so with his associates and 
friends, Augustus endeavoured to prevent inti- 
mate relations with the princeps from implying 
undue influence and power (Suet. dug. 56; Tac. 
Ann. ii. 34). It was inevitable, however, that the 
preéminence of the princeps should result in an 
exaggeration of the standing of those who had 
the honour of his friendship. The morning re- 
ceptions, similar to those of other prominent citi- 
zens, became with the princeps the gatherings of 
magistrates and senators (Friedlander, Sittenge- 
schichte I. ch.ii.). The amici Caesaris developed un- 
der Tiberius into a distinct and semi-official body 
(cohors) (Tac. Ann. vi. 9), arranged in classes with 
rank determined by degree of intimacy. The re- 
nuntiatio amicitiae on the part of the princeps was 
equivalent to sentence of banishment (Suet. 77. 
56; Tac. Ann. ii. 70; iii. 12, 24). The travelling 
companions (comites) of the princeps were chosen 
from this circle of amici (Suet. Tib. 46). After the 
first century amici became a general term, and in- 
cluded the regular attendants upon the emperor as 
well as any of high rank who were especially fa- 
youred. The term comes becomes more definite 
in its application, referring to those assigned to 
expeditions. These were supplied with special 
camp-quarters, and had precedence over provin- 
cial governors. A proof of the value assigned to 
appointment as comes is found in the appearance 
of the title in the inscriptions among the honores 
(Friedlander, Sittengeschichte, i. 118 foll.). At first 
the agents of the princeps belonged strictly to his 
own household, and were either slaves or freed- 
men. The necessity of having a body of imperial 
representatives led to the formation of the eques- 
trian cursus honorum. From a select class of the 
equites the princeps selected administrative officers, 
who were his agents, while the magistrates of the 
senatorial order were the officers of the State. The 
equestrian cursus honorum was introduced by a 
military service, which led to procuratorships of 
various grades and finally to the important prae- 
fectures. These imperial officers formed an or- 
ganized service, which, spreading throughout the 
Empire, supplanted in many instances the repre- 
sentatives of the State, and brought the control of 
the provinces directly into the hands of the prin- 
ceps, centralizing the governmental control in Cae- 
sar, and making him in this respect also a mon- 
arch. See Hirschfeld, Verwaltungsgeschichte ; and 
the article HONORES. 
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Principia. The term for the headquarters of 
the Roman camp. Here the officers’ tents were 
pitched, the standards reared, and the harangues 
(contiones) made to the troops (Livy, vii. 12; xxviii. 
24). See Casrra. 

Priscianus. (1) A Latin grammarian of Caesa- 
rea, in Mauritania, who lived, at the beginning of 
the sixth century A.D., as a teacher of the Latin 
language in Constantinople. He there compiled, 
in addition to a number of smaller grammatical 
works, his Institutiones Grammaticae in eighteen 
books, the fullest and completest systematic Lat- 
in grammar which has come down to us. This 
work, which is of great importance owing to its 
ample quotations from ancient literature, was for 


/a long time, in the Middle Ages, the school-book 


in ordinary use in the shape of an epitome by 
Rabanus Maurus, and formed the foundation for 
the earlier treatises on Latin grammar in modern 
times. We also possess an insipid panegyrical 
poem written by Priscian on the emperor Ana-. 
stasius, a translation of the Cosmography of the; 
geographer Dionysius, in hexameter verse, besides: 
a grammatical catechism on twelve lines of the 
Aeneid for school use, a treatise on accent, a trea- 
tise on declension, a treatise on symbols for coins 
and weights, a treatise on the metres of Terence, 
a translation of the Ipoyupydopara (Praeexercita- 
menta) of Hermogenes, a poem De Sideribus, and, 
two epigrams. The best editions of Priscianus are 
those of Krehl (Leipzig, 1819-20). in 2 vols. and Keil 
in his Grammatici Latini (1855). (See GRAMMaA- 
TIcA.) (2) A physician, who lived in the fifth cen- 
tury, named THEODORUS PRISCIANUS, has left us a 
Medicina Praesentanea (a book of rapid curatives) 
in five books, (3) Lypbus, a Neo- Platonic phi- 
losopher in the reign of Justinian. He wrote a 
paraphrase and commentary on the physics of 
Theophrastus (Metaphrasis in Theophrastum), and 
Solutiones to certain philosophic questions. His 
remains are edited by Bywater (1886). 


Priscus (IIpickos). A Byzantine historian who 
was a native of Panium in Thrace, and was one of 
the ambassadors sent by Theodosius the Younger 
to Attila, A.D. 445. He died about 471. Priscus 
wrote an account of his embassy to Attila, enriched 
by digressions on the life and reign of that chief. 
The work was in eight books, but only fragments 
of it have come down to us. Priscus was an ex- 
cellent and trustworthy historian, and his style was 
remarkably elegant and pure, The fragments are 
published with those of Dexippus and others, by 
Bekker and Niebuhr (Bonn, 1829), and by Miiller in 
his Frag. Hist. Graec. 

Priscus, HeLviwius. ‘The son-in-law of Thrasea 
Paetus, and, like him, distinguished by his love of 
virtue, philosophy, and liberty. He was quaestor 
in Achaia during the reign of Nero, and tribune of 
the plebs 4.D.56. When Thrasea was put to death 
by Nero (66), Priscus was banished from Italy. He 
was recalled to Rome by Galba (68); but in conse- 
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quence of his freedom of speech and love of inde- 
pendence, be was again banished by Vespasian, and 
was shortly afterwards put to death by order of 
this emperor. His life was written by Herennius 
Senecio at the request of his widow Fannia; and 
the emperor Domitian, in consequence of this work, 
subsequently put Senecio to death, and sent Fannia 
into exile (Pliny, Epist. vii. 19,5; Dio Cass. xvii. 
13). Priscus left a son, Helvidius, who was put to 
death by Domitian. 


Priscus, Servitius. The Prisci were an ancient 
family of the Servilia gens, and filled the highest 
offices of the state during the early years of the re- 
public. They also bore the agnomen of Structus, 
which is always appended to their name in the 
Fasti, till it was supplanted by that of Fidenas, 
which was first obtained by Q. Servilius Priscus 
Structus, who took Fidenae in his dictatorship, B.c. 
435, and which was also borne by his descendants. 


Priscus, TARQUINIUS. See TARQUINIUS. 

Prison. See CARCER. 

Prista (mpiotnp). Asawyer. See SERRA. 

Privernum. An ancient town of Latium, on 
the river Amasenus. 

Privilegium. See LEx. 

Prize-fighters. See PUGILATUS. 

Proaeresius (IIpoaipéovos). A teacher of rheto- 
ric, born in Armenia about a.D. 276. He studied 
at Athens and Antioch, and was afterwards the 
principal professor of rhetoric at Athens. He died 
in A.D. 368 (Suidas, s. h. v.). 


Proba Faltonia or Falconia. A Roman lady 
who, in the fourth century a.D., put together a 
cento ou the creation of the world, composed of 
verses gathered from Vergil. The poem, which is 
still extant, is printed in Migne’s Patrologia, xix. 
pp. 803-817. (See Cento.) She also wrote an 
account of the war of Constantine against Magnen- 
tius, as is stated in the subscriptio to a MS. of the 
tenth century. 

Probalinthus (IIpoBadw6os). A deme of Attica, 
south of Marathon, and belonging to the tribe Pan- 
dionis (Strabo, p. 383). 

Probolé (mpoBodn). A motion for a judicial 
prosecution. In Attic legal procedure it was a 
particular kind of public indictment. In the first 
assembly of every prytany, on the archon’s in- 
quiring whether the people were satisfied with 
the conduct of the magistrates, any citizen might 
accuse a magistrate of official misconduct. 
assembly considered there was foundation for the 
charge, the magistrate was temporarily suspend- 
ed or even absolutely deposed from his office, 
and a judicial prosecution was instituted. Even 
against a private citizen, especially for doing an 
injury to magistrates, or to sacred persons or 
things, for interrupting a festival, embezzling 
public money, or instituting a vexatious prose- 
cution, a complaint could be brought before the 
people in order to see whether they considered the 
case suitable for a judicial trial, The most cele- 
brated example of this procedure is the ease of 
Demosthenes against Midias for assaulting him in 
the discharge of public functions at the Dionysia. 
However, this neither bound the man who laid the 
complaint to bring forward an actual indictment 
nor the jury to follow in the formal trial the pre- 
liminary verdict of the people, although it would 
always influence them. 
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Probouli (rpéBovd). A name applied in Greece 
to any persons appointed to consult or take meas- 
ures for the benefit of the people—e. g. delegates 
sent by the twelve Ionic cities to the Panionian 
Council (Herod. vi. 7) at the time of the Persian 
Wars. The word also denotes an oligarchical 
body which exercises the functions performed in 
a democracy by the BovAn, or is co-ordinate with 
the BovAn and a check upon it (Arist. Pol. vi. 15, 
11). 

Probus, M. AuRELIUS. A Roman emperor (A.D. 
276-282). He was a native of Sirmium in Panno- 
nia, and rose to distinction by his military abili- 
ties. He was appointed, by the emperor Tacitus, 
governor of the whole East, and, upon the death 
of that sovereign, the purple was forced upon his 
acceptance by the armies of Syria. The downfall 
of Florianus (q. v.) speedily removed his only rival, 
and he was enthusiastically hailed by the united 
voice of the Senate, the people, and the legions. 
The reign of Probus presents a series of the most 
brilliant achievements. He defeated the barba- 
rians on the frontiers of Gaul and Illyricum and 
in other parts of the Roman Empire, and put 
down the rebellions of Saturninus at Alexandria, 
and of Proculus and Bonosus in Gaul. But, after 
crushing all external and internal foes, he was 
killed at Sirmium by his own soldiers, who had 
risen in mutiny against him, because he had em- 
ployed them in laborious public works. Probus 
was as just and virtuous as he was warlike, and 
is deservedly regarded as one of the greatest and 
best of the Roman emperors. His life is given in 
the Historia Augusta; see also Zosim. i. 64. 


Probus, Marcus VALERIUs. A famous Roman 
scholar and critic, born at Berytus, in Syria. He 
flourished in the second half of the first century 
A.D. He devoted almost all his attention to the 
archaic and classical literature of Rome, which had 
been previously neglected, and to the critical re- 
vision of the most important Roman poets, as Lu- 
cretius, Vergil, and Horace, after the manner of 
the Alexandrian scholars. Some of his criticisms 
on Vergil may possibly be preserved to us in a 
commentary to the Eclogues and Georgies, which 
bears his name. From a commentary, or criticism, 
on Persius we have his biography of that poet; 
and from his work De Notis we have an extract 
containing the abbreviations used for legal terms. 
Other grammatical writings bearing his name are 
the work of a grammarian of the fourth century. 
Probus ranks as the greatest of the Roman phi- 
lologists. See Suet. Frag. ed. Reifferscheid, p. 
138; Kiibler, De Probi Comment. Verg. (Berlin, 
1881); and Steub, De Probis Grammaticis (Jena, 
1871). The treatise of the second Probus is print- 
ed in Keil’s Grammatici Latini. 


Procas. A mythical king of Alba Longa, suc- 


ceeding Aventinus. He was the father of Numi- 
tor and Amulius (Livy, i. 3). . 


Prochy¥ta. Now Procida; an island off the 
coast of Campania near the promontory Misenum, 
is said to have been torn away by an earthquake 
either from this promontory or from the neigh- 
bouring island of Pithecusa or Aenaria (Pliny, H. 
NN. ii, 203); 

Proclus (IIpdxAos). The most important repre- 
sentative of the later Neo-Platonic School, born 
A.D. 412 at Byzantium. He received his first in- 
struction at Xanthus, in Lycia, and betook him- 
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self to Alexandria to complete his education. 
There he attached himself chiefly to Heron, the 
mathematician, and to the Aristotelian Olympio- 
dorus. Before the age of twenty, he removed to 
Athens to attend the lectures of the most cele- 
brated Platonists of the time, Syrianus and Plu- 
tarchus. On the death of the latter he became 
head of the Platonic School until his own death 
in 485. His disciples were very numerous; and 
his learning and zeal for the education of the 
young, combined with his beneficence, his virtu- 
ous and strictly ascetic life, and his steadfastness 
in the faith of his fathers, gained him the enthu- 
siastic devotion of his followers. We possess an 
account of his life, full of admiration for his char- 
acter, by his pupil and successor, Marinus. The 
efforts of Proclus were directed to the support 
of paganism in its struggle with the now victo- 
rious Christianity, by reducing to a system all 
the philosophic and religious traditions of antiq- 
uity. His literary activity was very great, and 
extended over almost every department of knowl- 
edge; but Platonic philosophy was the centre of 
the whole. His philosophical works, now extant, 
are a commentary on a few dialogues of Plato 
(mainly on the Timaeus), also his chief work on 
the theology of Plato, as well as a summary of 
the theology of Plotinus, with writings treating 
several branches of philosophy from his own 
point of view. Some of his minor works have 
reached us only in a Latin translation. As 
specimens of his mathematical and astronomical 
works, we have a commentary on the first book 
of Euclid, a sketch of the astronomical teaching 
of Hipparchus, Ptolemy, and others, a slight 
treatise on the heavens, etc. One of his gram- 
matical writings survives in his commentary on 
Hesiod’s Works and Days. Lastly, we have two 
epigrams by him and six hymns. It is doubtful 
whether the Grammatical Chrestomathy, extracts 
from which, preserved by Photius, are the only 
source of our knowledge of the Greek cyclic poets, 
was really written by him, and not rather by a 
grammarian of the same name in the second cen- 
tury A.D. There is no complete edition of the 
works of Proclus. A partial edition is that of 
Cousin, 6 vols. (Paris, 1820). See Zeller, Philos. der 
Griechen, iii. 2, in the third edition. 

Procné (IIpéxvy). A daughter of the Athenian 
king Pandion and Zeuxippé, sister of Philomela. 
She was given in marriage by her father to the 
Thracian prince Tereus, in Daulis near Parnassus, 
in return for assistance given him in war. Tereus 
became by her the father of Itys. Pretending 
that his wife Procné was dead, Tereus brought 
her sister Philomela from Athens, and ravished 
her on the way. He then cut out her tongue that 
she might be unable to inform against him, and 
concealed her in a grove on Parnassus; but the 
unfortunate girl contrived to inform her sister of 
what had happened by a robe, into which she in- 
geniously wove the story of her fate. Taking the 
opportunity of a feast of Dionysus in Parnassus, 
Procné went in quest of her sister, and agreed 
with her on a bloody revenge. They slew the 
boy Itys, and served him up to his father to 
eat. When Tereus learned the outrage, and 
was on the point of slaying the sisters, the gods 
changed him into a hoopoe or hawk, Proené 
into a nightingale, and Philomela into a swallow, 
or (according to another version) Procné into a 
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swallow, and Philomela into a nightingale. See 
AEDON. 

Procoeton (mpoxoirov). An ante-room (Pliny, 
Epist. ii. 17, 10). 

Proconnésus (IIpoxsyynoos ). Now Marmora; 
an island of the Propontis, which takes from it 
its modern name (Sea of Marmora), off the north- 
ern coast of Mysia, northwest of the peninsula of 
Cyzicus or Dolionis. The island was celebrated 
for its marble, and hence its modern name. 


Proconsul (av6vraros, pro consule, “ deputy-con- 
sul”). A Roman officer to whom the consular 
power was intrusted for a specified district outside 
the city. The regular method of appointing the 
proconsul was to prolong the official power of the 
retiring consul (prorogatio imperii) on the conclu- 
sion of his year of office. In exceptional cases, 
however, others were appointed proconsuls, gen- 
erally those who had already held the office of 
consul. This was especially done to increase the 
number of generals in command. The proconsuls 
were appointed for a definite or indefinite period ; 
as a rule for a year, reckoned from the day on 
which they entered their province. This period 
might be prolonged by a new prorogation. In any 
case the proconsul continued in office till the ap- 
pearance of his successor. With the growth of 
the provinces, the consuls as well as the praetors 
were employed to administer them as proconsuls 
on the expiration of their office. After Sulla this 
became the rule; indeed, the Senate decided which 
provinces were to be consular and which praeto- 
rian. The regulation, in B.c. 53, that past consuls 
should not govern a province till five years after 
their consulship broke down the immediate con- 
nection between the consulship and succession to 
a province, and the proconsuls thereby became in 
a more distinctive sense governors of provinces. 
After Augustus the title was given to governors 
of senatorial provinces, whether they had held the 
consulship before or not. As soon as the procon- 
sul had been invested with his official power (im- 
perium), he had te leave Rome forthwith, for there 
his imperium became extinct. Like the consuls, 
he had twelve lictors with bundles of rods and 
axes, whom he was bound to dismiss on reéntering 
Rome. In the province he combined military and 
judicial power over the subject peoples and the 
Roman citizens alike—only that in the case of the 
latter, on a capital charge, he had to allow them 
to appeal to Rome. To administer justice he trav- 
elled in the winter from town to town, In the 
case of war he might order out the Roman citizens 
as well as the provincials. His power was abso- 
lutely unlimited, so that he might be guilty of the 
greatest oppression and extortion, and was only 
liable to prosecution for these offences on the ex- 
piration of his office. He might advance a claim 
for a triumph or an ovatio (q. v.) for military ser- 
vices. When the senatorial provinces came gen- 
erally to have no army under the Empire, the 
duties of the proconsuls became limited to admin- 
istration, political and judicial. See Mommsen, 
Rom. Staatsrecht, ii. 90, 233, 238-246, 257; and the 
article PROVINCIA. 

Procopius (IIpokdmos). A Greek historian of 
Caesarea in Palestine, a rhetorician and advocate 
by profession. In and after A.D. 526 he attended 
the general Belisarius as private secretary and 
adviser in nearly all his campaigns. He was after- 
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wards made a senator, and in 562, when prefect of 
Constantinople, was deposed from his office by a 
conspiracy, and shortly afterwards died suddenly, 
more than seventy years old. He has left us a 
history of his own times down to 554 in eight 
books ‘Ioropia), dealing with the wars of Justin- 
ian against the Persians, Vandals, and East Goths ; 
a book on the buildings of Justinian (Kricpara) ; 
and the Anecdota (’Avéxdora), or secret history, sup- 
plementing the first-mentioned work. It discloses 
the scandals of the court of the day, and, on ac- 
count of its contents, was not published until after 
the death of the author. His information is partly 
derived from the oral testimony of others, but he 
prefers to record his own experiences. ‘This, and 
his fresh treatment of his subject, together with 
his pure and, on the whole, simple style, make him 
one of the most eminent authors of his age. The 
collected works of Procopius, including orations, 
are edited by Dindorf in 3 vols. (Bonn, 1833-38), 
There is an old translation of Procopius into Eng- 
lish by Henry Holeroft (London, 1653). See Renan, 
Essais de Morale et de Critique (3d ed. Paris, 1867). 


Prociilus, Iutius. See ROMULUS. 


Prociilus, Sempronius. A Roman jurist, the 
founder of the school called after him the Pro- 
culiani. See ANTISTIUS LABEO; [URISPRUDENTIA. 


Procurator. Under the Roman Republic, the 
fully accredited agent of a private citizen; a stew- 
ard; a maitre @hétel (Sen. Hpist.14). (See PRoMus.) 
Under the Empire, the title was given to those who, 
as household officers of the emperor, were considered 
administrators of the imperial purse. The fiscal ad- 
ministration of the imperial provinces was in the 
hands of a procurator of equestrian rank, under 
whom were freedmen of the emperor, bearing the 
same title, and attending to particular depart- 
ments of the administration. In the senatorial 
provinces, also, there was an imperial procurator, 
independent of the governor, to manage the do- 
mains and to collect the revenues belonging to the 
jiseus. Further, there were particular provinces 
which, before they were administered as actual 
provinces, were governed as domains by an ad-| 
ministrator appointed by the emperor and person- | 
ally responsible to him. He likewise was styled 
procurator, and in general had a position similar 
to that of the other governors. Such a procurator 
was Pontius Pilate in Judaea, which for a long 
time was under a procurator. The imperial chief 
treasury was administered by a procurator a ratio- | 
nibus, also called procurator fisci, at first an im- 
perial freedman, but after the second century a 
knight (Suet. Vitell. 2). To administer the impe- 
rial privy purse, into which flowed the revenues | 
from the crown lands and the private fortune of | 
the emperor, there were special procurators. See 
Tiscus. 

Prodicus (Ipddicos). A Greek Sophist of Ceos, 
contemporary with Socrates. He repeatedly visit- 
ed Athens as an ambassador from his native coun- 
try. The applause which his speeches gained 
there induced him to come forward as a rheto- 
rician. In his lectures on literary style he laid 
chief stress on the right use of words and the ac- 
curate discrimination between synonyms, and 
thereby paved the way for the dialectic discus- 
sions of Socrates (Plato, Huthyd. 277; Cratyl. 384; 
Charmid. 163). None of his lectures has come down 
to us in its original form. We have the substance 
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only of his celebrated fable of the Choice of Heracles 
preserved by Xenophon (Mem. ii. 21-34). 


Prodigium. The Latin term for an unnatural 
or, at any rate, unusual and inexplicable phenome- 
non, which was always treated as requiring expia- 
tion (procuratio). This was only done on behalf 
of the State, if the phenomenon had been observed 
on ground belonging to the State. The Senate, 
acting on the advice of the pontiffs, ordained either 
particular sacrifices, to specified deities, or a nine 
days’ sacrifice, or a public intercession, and left the 
execution of the ordinance to the consuls (Livy, 
i. 20). If a prodiginm caused so much alarm that 
the usual means of expiation seemed insufficient, 
the Senate had recourse to the Sibylline Books, or 
the Etruscan haruspices. (See HARUSPEX; SIBYL- 
La.) For the prodigium of a thunderbolt, see Pu- 
TEAL; and in general see Miiller, Die Etrusker, ii. 
191; Hartung, Die Religion der Rémer,i.96; Bouché- 
Leclercq, Hist. de la Divination, p.181; and Momm- 
sen, Staatsverwaltung, 2d ed. iii. pp. 259-264. 


Prodosia (zpodocia). A general term of Greek 
law for treason, including any attempt to subvert 
the Constitution of the State. The trial was be- 
fore the people and the punishment was death, the 
loss of the right of burial in Attic soil, and confis- 
cation of property (Xen. Hellen. i. 7, 22). Lesser 
degrees of treason were, however, probably recog- 
nized and punished only by fines (Demosth. ec. Ti- 
moer. p. 740 § 127). 

Prodrémi. Greek skirmishers. 


Proedria (mpocdpia). The right of occupying 
the front row of seats next the orchestra, at the 
dramatic performances in the Greek theatre. This 
distinction was enjoyed by the priests, the chief 
magistrates, distinguished citizens, the descend- 
ants of those who had fallen in battle for their 
country, and members of foreign States whom it 
was desired to honour, especially ambassadors. 
The term also denotes the presidency at the Coun- 
cil (see BOULE), and in the assemblies of the peo- 
ple. In the fifth century B.c. the prytanes, under 
their epistates, presided over the Council and the 


See HIPPEIs. 


| assemblies of the people; in the fourth, the proedri 


were instituted. The latter were appointed on 
each occasion from nine of the tribes, and the pres- 
idential duties were transferred to them and their 
epistates (a member of the tenth tribe). See Aris- 
totle, Athen. Polit. xliv. p. 115, with Kenyon’s note. 


Proetides. See PrRoEtTus. 


Proetus (IIpoiros). Son of Abas and Oecalé, and 
twin-brother of Acrisius. In the dispute between 
the two brothers for the kingdom of Argos Proetus 
was expelled, whereupon he fled to Iobatos, in Ly- 
cia, and married Antea or Stheneboea, the daughter 
of the latter. With the assistance of Iobates, Proe- 


, tus was restored to his kingdom, and took Tiryns, 


which was now fortified by the Cyclopes. Acrisius 
then shared his kingdom with his brother, surren- 
dering to him Tiryns, Midea, and the coast of Argo- 
lis. By his wife, Proetus became the father of 
three daughters, Lysippé, Iphinoé, and Iphianassa, 
who are often mentioned under the general name 
of ProrTipes. When these daughters arrived at 
the age of maturity, they were stricken with mad- 
ness, the cause of which is differently explained. 
Some say that it was a punishment inflicted upon 
them by Dionysus, because they had despised his 
worship; others relate that they were driven mad 
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by Heré, because they presumed to consider them- 
selves more handsome than the goddess, or because 
they had stolen some of the gold of her statue. 
The frenzy spread to the other women of Argos ; 
till at length Proetus agreed to divide his king- 
dom between Melampus and his brother Bias, upon 
the former promising that he would cure the women 
of their madness. Melampus then chose the most 
robust among the young men, gave chase to the 
mad women, amid shouting and dancing, and drove 
them as far as Sicyon. During this pursuit, Iphi- 
noé died, but the two other daughters were cured 
by Melampus by means of purifications, and were 
then married to Melampus and Bias. The place 
where the cure was effected upon his daughters is 
not the same in all traditions, some mentioning the 
well Anigros, others the fountain Clitor in Arcadia, 
or Lusi in Arcadia. Besides these daughters, Proe- 
tus had a son, Megapenthes. When Bellerophon 
came to Proetus to be purified of a murder which 
he had committed, the wife of Proetus fell in love 
with him; but, as Bellerophon declined her ad- 
vances, she charged him before Proetus with hav- 
ing made improper proposals to her. Proetus then 
seut Bellerophon to Iobates in Lycia, with a letter 
desiring the latter to murder Bellerophon. (See 
BELLEROPHON.) According to Ovid (Met. v. 238) 
Acrisius was expelled from his kingdom by Proetus; 
and Perseus, the grandson of Acrisius, avenged his 
grandfather by turning Proetus into stone by means 
of the head of Medusa. See PERSEUS. 


Professors. See EDUCATION. 
Profesti Dies. See DIEs. 
Proletarii. The name in the Roman centuriate 


system (see CoMmITIA) of those citizens who were | 


placed in the lowest of the five property classes, 
and who were exempt from military service and 
tribute. Their name owes its origin to the fact 
that they only benefited the State by their children 
(proles). Another name for them is capite censi— 
i. e. those who were classed in the list of citizens 
at the census solely in regard to their status as 
citizens (caput). Afterwards, the richer among 
them were taken to serve in the wars: these were 
then called proletarii; and those without any 
property at all, capite censi. In and after the time 
of Marius, when the levy of troops was no longer 
founded on the census, the Roman armies were 
recruited by preference from the last class. See 
Mommsen, Staatsrecht, iii. 238. 


Proldgus (zpéAoyos). A technical term applied to 


that part of a Greek drama which precedes the en-| 


trance of the first chorus. From the time of Eurip- 
ides it came to mean a monologue containing a nar- 
rative of the facts introductory to the main action, 
and this is the meaning which the word possessed 
in the language of Roman comedy. It is thus op- 
posed to ériAoyos, the concluding part of the play. 
Aristotle compares the prologue to the prelude in 
a piece of music (Rhet. iii. 14, 1). The word is 
also applied to the actor who speaks the Prologue. 
In some plays there are two speakers of this sort— 
e. g. in the Alcestis of Euripides and the Trinum- 
mus of Plautus. Terence uses the Prologue as a 
means of personal communication on the part of 
the author to the public and as a vehicle for re- 
plying to adverse criticism (e. g. in the Andria). 
(See Liebig, De Prologis. Terentianis et Plautinis 
[ Gérlitz, 1859].) The tables of contents pre- 
fixed to the divisions of books are also called 
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prologi, as those of the lost history of Pompeius 
Trogus. See Hallberg, De Trogo Pompeio (Paris, 
1869). 

Promachus (mpduayos, “fighter in the front 
rank,” “protector”). (1) An epithet of Athené 
(q. v.). (2) Son of Parthenopaeus and the nymph 
Clymené, one of the Epigoni (q. v.). 


Promenade. See Porrticus. 


Prometheia (rd Hpop7ndeva). A festival in hon- 
our of Prometheus (q. v.). It was one of the five 
Attic feasts which were celebrated by a torch-race 
in the Ceramicus. See LAMPADEDROMIA. 


Prometheus (Ilpopndevis, “ forethought”). A 
son of the Titan Tapetus and the Ocean -nymph 
Clymené, brother of Atlas, Menoetius, and Epime- 
theus, father of Deucalion (q. v.). The most an- 
cient account of him, as given by Hesiod (Theog. 
521-616) is as follows: When the gods, after their 
conquest of the Titans, were negotiating with 
mankind about the honour to be paid them, Pro- 
metheus was charged with the duty of dividing a 
victim offered in sacrifice to the gods. He en- 
deavoured to impose upon Zeus by dividing it in 
such a way as cleverly to conceal the half which 
consisted of flesh and the edible vitals under the 
skin of the animal, and to lay thereon the worst 
part, the stomach, while he heaped the bones to- 
gether and covered them with fat. 

Zeus divined the stratagem, but, out of enmity 
towards man, purposely chose the worst portion, 
and avenged himself by refusing mortals the use 
of fire. Thereupon Prometheus stole it from Olym- 


| pus and brought it to men in a hollow reed (vdp6né). 


As a set-off to this great blessing, Zeus resolved 
to send them an equally great evil. He caused 
Hephaestus to make of clay-a beautiful woman 
named Pandora—that is, the all- gifted; for the 
gods presented her with all manner of charms and 
adornments, coupled however with lies, flattering 
words, and a crafty mind. Hermes brought her, 
with a jar as her dowry, in which every evil was 
shut up, to the brother of Prometheus, named Epi- 
metheus (i. e. the man of afterthought, for he never 
thought of what he did until it had brought him 
into trouble). In spite of his brother’s warning 
not to receive any present from Zeus, he was en- 
snared by her charms and took her to wife. Pan- 
dora opened the jar, and out flew all manner of 
evils, troubles, and diseases, before unknown to 
man, and spread over all the earth. Only delusive 
Hope remained in the jar, since, before she could 
escape, Pandora put the lid on the jar again 
(Hes. Op. et D. 54-105). But Prometheus met with 
his punishment. Zeus had him bound in ada- 
mantine fetters to a pillar with an eagle to con- 
sume in the day-time his liver, which grew again 
in the night. At last Heracles, with the consent 
of Zeus, who desired to increase his son’s renown, 
killed the eagle, and set the son of Iapetus free. 
According to this account, the guile of Prometheus, 
and his opposition to the will of Zeus, brought on 
man far more evil than good. f 
Aeschylus, on the other hand, taking the view 
suggested by the Attic cult of Prometheus, in 
which the fire-bringing god was honoured as the 
founder of human civilization, gave the myth an 
entirely different form in bis trilogy of Prometheus 
the Fire-bearer, Prometheus Bound, and Prometheus 
Released. In these Prometheus is still, of course, 
the opponent of Zeus; but, at the same time, he is 
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represented as full of the most devoted love for the 
human race. See AESCHYLUS. 

Aeschylus makes him son of Themis, by whom 
he is put in possession of all the secrets of the 
future. In the war with the Titans, his advice 
assisted Zeus to victory. But when the god, after 
the partition of the world, resolved on destroying 
the rude human race, and to create other beings in 
their stead, Prometheus alone concerned himself 
with the fate of wretched mortals, and saved them 
from destruction. He brought them the fire he 
had stolen from Hephaestus at Lemnos, the fire 
that was to become the source of all discoveries 
and of mastery over nature; and raised them to a 
higher civilization by his inventive skill and by 
the arts which he tanght mankind. For this he 
was punished by being chained on a rock beside 
the sea in the wilds of Scythia. Oceanus advised 
him to bend beneath the might of Zeus; but he 
consoled himself with the knowledge that, if the 
god begat a son by a certain goddess known to 
himself alone (Thetis), the son would dethrone his 
father. When no menaces could tear from him 
the secret, Zeus hurled him with a thunderbolt 
into Tartarus together with the rock to which he 
was chained. From this abode he first emerged 
into the light of day a long time after, to be fast- 
ened on Mount Caucasus and torn by the eagle 
until another immortal voluntarily entered Hades 
for him. At last Heracles, on his journey to the 
Hesperides, shot the eagle; the centaur Chiron 
(q. v.), suffering from his incurable wound, gladly 
renounced his immortality ; and, after Prometheus 
had revealed the name of the goddess, he was set 
free. But,as a sign of his punishment, he ever 
after bore on his finger an iron ring and on his 
head a willow crown. He returned to Olympus, 
and once more became adviser and prophet of the 
gods. Legends related that he moulded men and 
animals of clay, and either animated these himself 
with the heavenly fire or induced Zeus or Athené 
to do so (Ovid, Met. i.81; Hor. Carm.i.16,13). In 
Athens Promethens shared with Hephaestus a 
common altar in the Academy, in the sacred pre- 
cinct of Athené, and was honoured with a torch- 
race in a yearly festival called the Prometheia. 
There are monographs on the myth of Prome- 
theus, by Weiske (1842); Lasaulx (1843); Holle 
(1879) ; and Milchhéfer (1882) ; see also Kuhn, Die 
Herabkunft des Feuers (1886); and E. B. Tylor, Re- 
searches into the Early History of Mankind (1865). 
The story of Prometheus has been made the 
subject of two fine poems by Shelley and Mrs. 
Browning. 


Prométrae. See METRONOMI. 


Promulsidaré. A tray for holding the dishes 
that contained the promulsis (q. v.). 


Promulsis. Any relish taken before a meal, 
such as eggs, oysters, and radishes (Cic. Ad Fam. 


1x. 20). See CENA. 
Promus. A steward or butler (Plaut. Psewd. ii. 
2, 14). 


Pronaos (mpovaos). In the Greek temple, the 
porch, portico, or entrance-hall to the temple prop- 
er, or vaos. See TEMPLUM. 


Pronax (IIpéva£). The son of Talaiis and Ly- 
simaché and brother of Adrastus and Eriphylé. 
By some the Nemean Games were said to have 
been founded in his honour. , 
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Pronouns. See GRAMMATICA. 


Prontiba. A name given to Tuno as presiding 
over marriage. See IUNO. 

Prontibae et Pronttbi. See MATRIMONIUM, p. 
1015. 

Pronunciation of Greek. See GREEK, PRO- 
NUNCIATION OF. 

Pronunciation of Latin. See LATIN, PRONUN- 
CIATION OF. 

Propertius, Sextus. A Roman elegiac poet 
born at Asisinm (Assisi), in Umbria (Prop. i. 22, 
9, 65-66, 121-126, and v. 1). The date of his birth 
is uncertain. He was somewhat older than Ovid, 
and was probably born about B.c.50. He lost his 
parents at an early age; and, through the general 
confiscation of land in 42, was deprived of the 
greater part of his paternal estate. Still, he pos- 
sessed enough to live a typical poet’s life at Rome, 
whither he had proceeded soon after coming of age, 
about B.c. 34. He there associated with his pa- 
tron Maecenas and with other poets, such as Vergil 
and Ovid. To complete his studies he afterwards 
went to Athens. When he was still quite young, 
the poet’s spirit woke within him, and expanded 
through his attachment to the beautiful and witty 
Hostia. Under the name Cynthia, she henceforth 
was the subject of his love-poems. For five years 
(B.C. 28-23) this attachment lasted, though often 
disturbed by the jealousy of the sensitive poet and 
the capriciousness of his mistress. When it had 
come to an end, and even after Cynthia’s death 
(probably before B.c. 18), the poet could not forget 
his old passion. He himself died young. He 
often expresses forebodings of an early death; 
there is no indication in his poems that any of 
them were written later than B.c. 16. They have 
come down to us in four books, but some scholars 
are of opinion that the poet himself had divided 
them into five, and that the original second and 
third books have been united, perhaps through the 
oversight of friends at the publication of the last. 
Propertius himself seems to have only published 
the first. In the first four books amatory poems 
preponderate. The fifth book, the confused order 
of which may well be referred to the poet’s un- 
timely death, deals mainly with subjects taken 
from Roman legends and history, in the same way 
as Ovid subsequently treated them in the Fasti. 

Propertius possesses a poetical genius with 
which his talent is unable to keep pace. Endowed 
with a nature susceptible of passion as deep as it 
was strong, as ardent as it was easily evoked, and 
possessed of a rich fancy, he strives to express the 
fulness of his thoughts and feelings in a manner 
modelled closely on that of his Greek masters; 
and yet in his struggle with linguistic and metri- 
cal form, he fails to attain the agreeable in every 
instance. His expression is often peculiarly harsh 
and difficult, and his meaning is frequently ob- 
seured by far-fetched allusions to unfamiliar leg- 
ends, or actual transcripts of them. Herein he 
follows the example of his models, the Alexandri- 
an poets, Callimachus and Philetas. Nevertheless 
he is a great poet, and none of his countrymen 
has depicted the fire of passion so truly and so 
vividly ashe. The personality of Propertius seems 
not to have been altogether agreeable, but to 
have been characterized by a certain conceit and 
youthful bumptiousness; and editors have argued 
with some probability that he is the person whom 
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Horace had in mind in depicting the famous bore 
in the ninth satire of the First Book, though there 
are some chronological difficulties in the way of 
this theory. See Palmer’s notes on this satire. 

The principal manuscript of Propertius is the 
Codex Neapolitanus, now at Wolfenbiittel, which 
dates from the fifteenth century, though long 
regarded as older. Sée the introduction to L. 
Miiller’s critical edition (Leipzig, 1880). The editio 
princeps of Propertius appeared at Venice in 1472. 
Propertius is edited by Hertzberg, with Latin 
notes, 3 vols. (1845); Keil (Leipzig, 1850); Palmer, 
with English notes (Dublin, 1880); Paley (1872); 
and Postgate (London, 1881). There is an English 
rendering by Cranstoun (1875). See Jacob, Pro- 
pertius (Liibeck, 1847); on his style, the Prolegomena 
in Hertzberg’s edition; and on his versification, 
Eschenburg, Observationes Criticae in Propertiwm, 
pp. 1-28 (Bonn, 1864); also Gruppe, Die rém. Elegie, 
i. pp. 274 foll. 
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Ground-plan of the Athenian Propylaea. 


Propes. The lower end of the sheet (pes) at- 
tached to the clews of a square sail. See Navis. 


Proplasma (mpémAacpa). A model in clay or 
terra cotta made by a sculptor as a rough embodi- 
ment of his design for a statue (Cic. Ad Att. xii. 41). 

Propnigéum (mpomvrycioy). The mouth of a 
furnace (mvvyevs); a term equivalent to the Latin 
praefurnium (Pliny, Epist. ii. 17, 11). 

Propontis (IIporovris). ‘The fore-sea.” Now 
the Sea of Marmora; so called from its position 
with reference to the Pontus (Enxinus), being apo 
rod IUdvrov, “before the Pontus.” It is the small 
sea uniting the Enxine and the Aegaean, and di- 
viding Europe (Thracia) from Asia (Mysia and 
Bithynia). See Bosporus. 

Propraetor. A title given to a praetor who 
after discharging his judicial duties in Rome re- 
ceived the charge of a province. See PRAETOR; 
PROVINCIA. 

Propugnaciilum. (1) In general, any construc- 
tion on land used for purposes of defence, as a 
barricade, rampart, etc. (2) The tower on a man- 
of-war from which the marines (classiarii) dis- 
charged missiles at the enemy (Hor. Epod. i. 2). 
See NavIs. 
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PROPYLAEUM 


Propylaeum, Propylaea (mpomidaov, mpori- 
Aaa). (The singular and plural forms seem not 
to have differed in meaning. The gateway to the 
Athenian acropolis went almost invariably under 
the name IIporvAaa, but it is called IIporvAatoy in 
a contemporary official inscription (C. I. A. i. 314). 
The elder Pliny uses propylon for the same struct- 
ure.) <A gate-building, serving generally as an en- 
trance to a sacred precinct. <A city-gate is never 
so called. 

The most important edifice of this kind, both 
architecturally and historically, and also the best 
preserved, is that designed by Mnesicles, and built 
in the years B.C. 437-432, as an entrance to the 
Athenian acropolis. The material is chiefly Pen- 


telic marble; black Eleusinian marble is sparingly 
used for thresholds, wall-bases, etc.; the founda- 
tions are, in part, of Piraeus limestone (poros ). The 
diagram shows the ground-plan both as originally 
designed and as actually carried out. 


(The un- 
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(Adapted from Dérpfeld.) 


shaded parts were not built.) The central and es- 
sential part of the structure consists of two paral- 
lel lateral walls terminating in antae; a cross-wall, 
placed much nearer the eastern than the western 
front, and pierced by five doorways of three differ- 
ent widths; and two Doric hexastyle porticos, the 
greater or western one of which included six Ionic 
columns, placed three on each side of the central 
| passage-way, and helping to support the flat ceil- 
ing. The whole was completely roofed over. The 
central and broadest of the five doorways was in- 
tended for processions, for animals, and perhaps 
also for wheeled vehicles; the other four, designed 
for ordinary pedestrians, were approached from 
the west by five steps. Each of the five doorways 
was provided originally with double doors. The 
central structure thus far described constituted 
the Propylaea proper. To this Mnesicles designed 
extensive wings, the like of which are not found 
with any other known Propylaea. Of these wings, 
only one, the northwestern, was carried out ac- 
cording to the design. This consists of a rec- 
tangular closed chamber and a Doric portico, 
whose three columns are much smaller than 
those of the central structure. The chamber was 


entered by a door in its south wall. On either 
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side of the door was a window. Pausanias speaks | 


of this northwestern wing as “a building to the 


left of the Propylaea containing pictures,” whence | 


it is often called the Pinacotheca by modern writers. 
The southwestern wing was to have been of the 
same dimensions as the northwestern, but of a dif- 
ferent plan, with an open row of columns towards 
the west in place of a closed wall. This project 
had to be greatly changed; it is probable that 
unexpected opposition was raised to the destruc- 
tion of a piece of venerable Pelasgic wall, 
and to encroachment on the precinct of Athena 
Niké. As a result this wing became a shrunken 
and abnormal structure, with a free - standing 
double anta at the northwestern corner and a 
unique form of roof. Again, Mnesicles designed 
two great porticos flanking the Propylaea and 
fronting eastward. These were both given up, 
the one probably because it would have eucroach- 
ed upon the precinct of Artemis Brauronia, the 
other perhaps in consequence of the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian War. Even those parts of the 
whole edifice which were actually erected did not 
every where receive the finishing touch. The most 
obvious evidence of this is the existence of numer- 
ous rough bosses on the exposed surfaces of the 
marble blocks. These bosses were for assistance 
in hoisting the blocks, and were intended to be 
subsequently worked off. 

The Propylaeum of Mnesicles was a building of 
great originality and skill, and, though it lacks 


something of the perfect simplicity and harmony | 


of a Doric temple of the same period, it must still 
be ranked as one of the greatest achievements of 
Greek architecture. The artistic forms are admi- 
rable, the Ionic capitals being especially note- 
worthy for combined vigour and refinement; the 
workmanship is of unsurpassed precision. The 
juxtaposition of different orders, necessitated by 
the greater height required for the interior col- 
umns, is by some considered unfortunate. There 
is a Similar juxtaposition in the temple of Athené 
Alea at Tegea, where the columns of the peristyle 
were Doric and those of the pronaos and opistho- 
domos Corinthian (probably). Owing to the width 
required for the principal entrance-way, the cen- 
tral intercolumniations on the east and west fronts 
are much greater than the others, with the result 
that there are two triglyphs instead of one over 
the central intercolumniations. This asymmetry 
would not be found in a temple. In consequence 
of the rise of the ground, the eastern pediment is 
nearly one and a half metres higher than the west- 
ern. This superposition would have been very 
disagreeable if seen, but must have been invisible 
from most of the possible points of view. See 
ATHENAE, p. 155 (illustration). 

The Propylaeum of Mnesicles was built on the 
site of an earlier and smaller structure of the same 
sort, of which slight traces can still be seen. Other 
remains of propylaea exist at Eleusis, Epidaurus, 
Olympia, Delos, and Priené. 

See Bohn, Die Propylden der Akropolis zu Athen 
(1882); W. Dérpfeld in the Mittheilungen des arch. 
Instituts in Athen, x. 38-56, 131-144 (1885). From 
these sources most of the foregoing material has 
been derived. Also F. C. Penrose, Principles of 
Athenian Architecture (2d ed. 1888). L. Fenger’s 
Dorische Polychromie (1886) devotes a plate to the 
polychromy of the Athenian Propylaea. 

Proquaestor. See QuAESTOR. 
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Prora (mp@pa). A ship’s prow. See NAVIS. 
Proréta (xpaparys). The look-out on a ship 
stationed upon the forecastle of the ship’s prow 
He was second in command to the gubernator 
(Plaut. Rud. iv. 3, 86). 

Prorogatio. ‘The Roman term for the extension 
either of a man’s year of office (prorogatio magis- 
tratus), or of a supreme command (prorogatio im- 
perii), or of a provincial administration ( prorogatio 
provinciae). 

Proscenium (zpockyyov). See THEATRUM. 

Proscriptio (from proscribere, “to advertise for 
sale”). From the time of Sulla (B.c. 82) it came 
to mean the sale of the property of those whom 
he had condemned to death and who were them- 
selves styled proscripti. During the civil strife 
of the following fifty years, other leaders used 
the precedent thus established as a means of 
weakening the opposing party. A famous pro- 
scription is that of the Second Triumvirate (B.C. 
43), under which Cicero was put to death. See 
CicERO; SULLA. 

Prosecta. See ABLEGMINA. 


Proserpina. See PERSEPHONE. 


Prosodium (zpoc@éia). A kind of song gener- 
ally sung to the accompaniment of the flute at 
festal processions to the temple or the altar, chief- 
ly in the worship of Apollo. It had a rhythm cor- 
responding to the measure of the march. 


Prospalta (ra Ilpéomadra). A deme of Attica 
belonging to the tribe Acamantis. 


Prosper. A celebrated ecclesiastical writer. 
He was a native of Aquitania, and flourished 
during the first half of the fifth century a.p. 
He distinguished himself by his numerous writ- 
ings in defence of the doctrines of Augustine 
against the attacks of the Semipelagians. Many 
of his theological works are extant; and there 
are also two chronicles bearing his name: (1) 
Chronicon Consulare, extending from A.D, 379, the 
date at which the chronicle of St. Jerome ends, 


| down to 455, the events being arranged according 


to the years of the Roman consuls. We find short 
notices with regard to the Roman emperors, the 
Roman bishops, and political occurrences in gen- 
eral; but the troubles of the Church are especial- 
ly dwelt upon, and, above all, the Pelagian heresy. 
(2) Chronicon Imperiale, comprehended within the 
same limits as the preceding (379-455), but the 
computations proceed according to the years of 
the Roman emperors, and not according to the 
consuls. While it agrees with the Chronicon Con- 
sulare in its general plan, it differs from it in many 
particulars, especially in the very brief allusions 
to the Pelagian controversy, and in the slight, al- 
most disrespectful notices of Augustine. The sec- 
ond of these chronicles was probably not written 
by Prosper of Aquitania, and is assigned by most 
critics to Prosper Tiro, who, it is imagined, flour- 
ished in the sixth century. There are likewise 
several poems, which have come down to us un- 
der the name of Prosper. The best edition of 
Prosper’s works is that of Lebrun and Maugeant 
(Paris, 1711). 
Prostas (mpooras). The vestibule of a house. 


Prostates (mpoorarns). The Greek name for 
the person who acted as patron to a former slave, 
See LIBERTUS; SERVUS. 


PROSTATES TOU DEMOU 


Prostates Tou Demou (rpoordrns rod S:pov). 
In Athens and other democratic States of Greece, 
a word denoting the person who by his character 
and ability was generally regarded as the most 
influential statesman of the day. Such, for exam- 
ple, was Pericles in his time. (Xen. Mem. i. 2, 40.) 
In most of the Doric States it was also the title of 
public officers of various kinds. 

Prostitution. See MERETRIX. 

Prostylos (mpoorvios ). Literally, “ with col- 
umins in front,” an epithet of a temple (vads) with 
the columns in front of its portico standing com- 
pletely free from the front wall of the temple it- 
self. See TEMPLUM. 


Protagonistes (rpwraywvorns). In the Greek 
drama the actor who played the leading part. See 
DraMa; Histrio; TRAGOEDIA. 

Protag6éras (Ilpwraydpas). A celebrated Soph- 
ist, born at Abdera, in Thrace, probably about 
B.C. 480, and died about 411, at the age of nearly 
seventy years. It is said that Protagoras was 
onee a poor porter, and that the skill with which 
he had fastened together, and poised upon his 
shoulders, a large bundle of wood, attracted the 
attention of Democritus, who conceived a liking 
for him, took him under his care, and instructed 
him in philosophy (Diog. Laért. ix. 53; x. 8; Gell. 
vy. 3). This well-known story, however, appears 
to have arisen out of the statement of Aristotle 
that Protagoras invented a sort of porter’s knot 
tor the more convenient carrying of burdens. In 
addition to this, Protagoras was abont twenty 
years older than Democritus. Protagoras was 
the first who called himself a Sophist, and taught 
for pay; and he practised his profession for the 
space of forty years. He must have come to Ath- 
ens before B.C. 445, since he drew up a code of laws 
for the Thurians, who left Athens for the first time 
in that year. Whether he accompanied the col- 
onists to Thurii, we are not informed; but at the 
time of the plague (430) we tind him again in Ath- 
ens. Between his first and second visit to Athens 
he had spent some time in Sicily, where he had 
acquired great fame; and he brought with him to 
Athens many admirers out of other Greek cities 
through which he had passed. His instructions 
were so highly valued that he sometimes received 
100 minae from a pupil; and Plato says that Pro- 
tagoras made more money than Phidias and ten 
other sculptors. In 411 he was accused of im- 
piety by Pythodorus, one of the Four Hundred. 
His impeachment was founded on his book on the 
gods, which began with the statement, “‘ Respect- 
ing the gods, I am unable to know whether they 
exist or do not exist” (Diog. Laért. ix. 52). The 
impeachment was followed by his banishment, or, 
as others affirm, only by the burning of his book. 
His doctrine was, in fact, a sort of agnosticism 
based upon the impossibility of attaining any abso- 
solute criterion of truth. It is summed up in the 
sentence, “Man is the measure of all things” (sav- 
tov dvOpwmos pérpov, or, in Latin, homo mensura 
omnium), implying that each one must be his own 
final authority ; for just as each thing appears to 
any individual, so it really is for him. This doe- 
trine is therefore styled Individualism. Protago- 
ras wrote a large number of works, of which the 
most important were entitled Truth (‘AAn Gera) and 
On the Gods (Ilepi GeGv). The first contained the 
theory refuted by Plato in the Theaetetus. Plato 
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gives a vivid picture of the teaching of Protago- 
ras in the dialogue that bears his name. Protag- 
oras was especially celebrated for his skill in the 
rhetorical art. By way of practice in the art he 
was accustomed to make his pupils discuss theses 
(communes loci), an exercise which is also recom- 
mended by Cicero. He also directed his attention 
to language, and endeavoured to explain difficult 
passages in the poets. He is said to have been 
the first to make the grammatical distinctions of 
moods in verbs and of genders in nouns, 

See Geist, De Protagora Sophista (Giessen, 1827) ;’ 
Herbst, Protagoras Leben wnd Sophistik (Hamburg, 
1832); Vitringa, De Protagorae Vita (Groningen, 
1853); Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit, pp. 23-29; 
Ueberweg, Hist. of Philosophy, i. pp. 73-76 (Eng. 
| trans. N. Y. 1872). 


Protesilaus (IIpwrecidaos). The son of Iphiclus 
and Astyoché, dwelling in Phylacé in Thessaly. 
He is called Phylacius and Phylacides, either from 
his native place or from his being a grandson of 
Phylacus. He led the warriors of several Thessa- 
lian towns against Troy, and was the first of all 
the Greeks who was killed by the Trojans, being 
the first who leaped from the ships upon the Tro- 
jan coast. According to the common tradition he 
wasslain by Hector. Protesilaiis is most celebrated 
in ancient story for the strong affection existing 
between him and his wife Laodamia, the daughter 
|of Acastus. (See LAoDAMIA.) His tomb was shown 
near Eleus, in the Thracian Chersonesus, where 
magnificent temple was erected to him. There 
was a belief that nymphs had planted elm-trees 
around his grave, which died away when they had 
grown sufficiently high to see Troy, and that fresh 
shoots then sprang from the roots. There was also 
a sanctuary of Protesilatis at Phylacé, at which 
funeral games were celebrated. 


Proteus (IIpwrevs). The prophetic old man of 
the sea, described in the earliest legends as a sub- 
ject of Poseidon, whose flocks (the seals) he tend- 
ed. According to Homer, he resided in the island 
of Pharos at a distance of one day’s sail from the 
river Aegyptus (i. e. the Nile); whereas Vergil 
places his residence in the island of Carpathos 
between Crete and Rhodes. At mid-day Proteus 
rose from the sea, and slept in the shadow of the 
rocks of the coast, with the sea-monsters lying 
around him. Any one wishing to learn from him 
the future was obliged to catch hold of him at 
that time; as soon as he was seized he assumed 
every possible shape in order to escape the neces- 
| sity of prophesying ; but whenever he saw that his 
endeavours were of no avail he resumed his usual 
form, and told the truth. After finishing his 
prophecy he returned into the sea (Odyss. iv. 351). 
Homer ascribes to him a daughter Idothea., An- 
other set of traditions describes Proteus as a son 
of Poseidon and as a king of Egypt, who had two 
sons—Telegonus and Polygonus or Tmolus. His 
Egyptian name is said to have been Cetes, for 
which the Greeks substituted that of Proteus. 
His wife is called Psamathé or Toroné, and, be- 
sides the above-mentioned sons, Theoclymenus 
and Theonoé are likewise called his children, He 
is said to have hospitably received Dionysus dur- 
ing his wanderings. Hermes brought to him Hel- 
en after her abduction; or, according to others, 
Proteus himself took her from Paris, gave to the 
lover a phantom, and restored the true Helen to 
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Menelatis after his return from Troy (Herod. ii. 
112, 118; Diod. i. 62). 

Prothesmia (pofecpia). The term in which 
actions and prosecutions could be brought in 
Athens. The rpodecpias vopos was a sort of stat- 
ute of limitations, the time for bringing action for 
debt or for damages on account of injuries being 
apparently five years, but there were no doubt 
different periods assigned in the case of different 
actions. 

Proth¥rum (S:ddvpov). The entrance -hall of a 
Roman house, being a small passage between the 
street-door (ianua) and the house-door (ostium). 
The Greek mpdOupov is the Latin vestibulum (q. v.). 
See Domus. 

Protogénes (IIpwroyévys). A celebrated Greek 
painter of Caunus, in Caria, who lived for the 
most part at Rhodes, in the time of Alexander the 
Great and his first successors. He died B.c. 300. 
His poverty seems to have prevented him from 
attending the school of any of the celebrated 
masters of his age, for no one is named as his in- 
structor. He long remained poor, until the un- 
selfish admiration which his contemporary and 
brother painter Apelles showed for his works 
raised him in riper years to great celebrity. His 
works, owing to the excessive care he bestowed 
on them, were few in number; but their per- 
fect execution led to their being ranked by the 
unanimous voice of antiquity among the highest 
productions of art. His most celebrated works 
were a “Resting Satyr,” and also a painting rep- 
resenting the Rhodian hero, Ialysus. On the lat- 
ter he spent seven or, according to others, as 
many as eleven years. To insure its permanence 
he covered it with four distinct coats of paint, so 
that when the upper coating perished the lower 
might take its place (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 101-105). 


Proverbium (mapoiia). A proverb. Both the 
Greeks and Romans were fond of short, pithy say- 
ings, embodying the accumulated experience of 
mankind, and they abound in the pages of the 
classic writers. Mere academic and philosophic 
sayings were styled yrapar (sententiae), and writers 
in whom they abound are called “ gnomic.” (See 
Eros.) The maxims of the Seven Sages were fa- 
mous throughout Greece (see SEVEN SAGES), and 
among the Romans writers like Cato the Elder, 
Tulius Caesar, Tiro, and Suetonius made collections 
of apothegms. The mimes of Publilius Syrus were 
full of maxims, hundreds of which are still pre- 
served. (See PUBLILIUS SyRus.) For the literature 
of the subject, see Duplessis, Bibliographie Paré- 
miologique (Paris, 1847); Rheinsberg-Diiringsfeld, 
Sprichworter der Germanischen und Romanischen 
Sprachen (1872-75), which is the ablest work on 
proverbs that has ever been written; and for con- 
venient reference, the Dictionary of Classical Quo- 
tations in the Bohn Library (London, 1874). 


Provincia. A word which, in Roman public 
law, designated primarily the sphere of action 
allotted to a particular magistrate. (See Magis- 
TRATUS.) When, in the third century B.c., Rome 
began to assume the permanent rule of territories 
outside of Italy, it became customary to intrust 
the government of each such territory to a single 
magistrate; and, by a natural transition, “prov- 
ince” became the technical term for conquered 
territory ruled by a Roman governor, and “ pro- 
vincials” the technical term for the inhabitants 
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of such a territory—the subjects as distinguished 
from the citizens of Rome. Territories left under 
the sceptres of native princes, though practical- 
ly controlled by Rome, were not provinces. Free 
and allied cities, though included within the 
boundaries of a province, were not parts of the 
province, nor were individuals who had received 
Roman citizenship properly numbered among the 
provincials. In the imperial period, however, 
with the gradual disappearance of the protected 
kingdoms and allied commonwealths and the 
gradual extension of Roman citizenship through- 
out the Roman world, the term province became 
purely territorial ; the provinces were simply the 
great governmental districts outside of Italy. At 
the same time, in consequence of the growth of 
imperial absolutism, the distinction between Italy 
and the provinces lost all real importance. As 
early as the second century after Christ, the meth- 
ods of provincial administration were introduced 
into Italy; and under Diocletian, at the close 
of the third century, the distinction disappeared 
even in name, Italy being divided into .a number 
of provinces. 

Provincial Officers.— Provision was made for the 
government of the first four provinces by increas- 
ing the number of praetors annually elected at 
Rome (so B.C. 227 and again B.c. 197). The prae- 
tors- elect drew lots to determine which should 
do duty in Rome and which should go to the 
provinces. With the increase in the number 
of provinces (B.C. 146-120) the Senate began to 
prolong (prorogare) the imperium of outgoing 
magistrates, who then ruled the provinces allotted 
them as proconsuls or propraetors. The more im- 
portant provinces—those in which military opera- 
tions were in progress or in prospect—were com- 
monly assigned to the outgoing consuls. A lex 
Sempronia (C. Gracchus) provided that the Senate 
should indicate annually, before the election of 
the consuls, which provinces were to be assigned 
to them. The consuls-elect then drew lots for 
these provinces. The system of governing the 
provinces through such promagistrates was made 
general by Sulla (about B.c. 80). The new crimi- 
nal courts (quaestiones) established by him, togeth- 
er with the older civil courts, kept all the praetors 
(now eight in number) busy at Rome during their 
first year of office, and all the provinces (now ten 
in number) were allotted to proconsuls or proprae- 
tors. The consuls continued to draw lots for the 
consular provinces before taking office: the prae- 
tors drew lots during their year of office. With 
the further increase in the number of provinces 
(B.c. 64 there were fourteen or fifteen) recourse 
was had to various expedients. Two or more 
provinces were not infrequently assigned to a 
single proconsul, or a proconsul or propraetor was 
left in his province for two or more years. Ex- 
ceptionally, an outgoing praetor or even a private 
citizen might be invested with proconsular pow- 
ers, but only by a vote of the Comitia. Iulius 
Caesar restored the equilibrium between the ur- 
ban magistracies and the provincial promagistra- 
cies by a further increase in the number of prae- 
tors. 

Under Augustus a division of provinces was 
made between the emperor and the Senate. He 
reserved to himself those provinces in which it 
was necessary to maintain a considerable armed 
force, and assigned to the Senate those which 
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were pacified. The senatorial provinces (ten in 
number) continued to be allotted to the ex-magis- 
trates: Africa and Asia to ex-consuls, the rest to 
ex-praetors. All of the senatorial governors bore 
the title of proconsul, but those of consular rank 
had twelve fasces, those of praetorian rank but 
six. With the multiplication of the city magis- 
tracies and the decrease in the number of available 
provinces, governorships were no longer obtaina- 
ble by the outgoing magistrates at the expiration 
of their regular terms, but only after a legal in- 
terval of five years, and then in the order of 
seniority. Under Tiberius the actual interval ay- 
eraged about thirteen years. 

Under the governors served: (1) Legati, lieuten- 
ants, usually nominated by the governor and ap- 
pointed by the Senate. The governor assigned to 
them their duties, and had the power of dismiss- 
ing them (see LEGATUS); (2) comites or contu- 
bernales, a staff of military and administrative 
assistants, appointed by the governor with the 
approval of the Senate, and removable at his 
pleasure ; (3) apparitores, etc., secretaries, clerks, 
copyists, interpreters, attendants and messengers, 
engineers (architecti), physicians, and priests. All 
these (with the possible exception of the medic) 
were public employés, paid by the treasury. 
The governor might also take with him, at his 
own expense, as many clients and slaves as he 
saw fit; but until late in the republican period 
he was not permitted to take his wife. 

The provincial quaestors, or treasury officials, 
were magistrates of subordinate rank, but of in- 
dependent tenure and powers. They were elect- 
ed, not appointed; and were responsible only to 
the treasury and the Senate. The number of 
quaestors annually elected at Rome had increased 
with the organization of new provinces, so that, 
even at the close of the republican period, the 
quaestors-elect drew lots for Italian or provincial 
duty, and proquaestors were rarely needed. Un- 
der the Empire these officials were gradually re- 
placed by imperial procurators (q. v.). 

The quaestors, legates, and comites constituted the 
governor’scouncil. See consilia,under MAGISTRATUS. 

In the provinces of Caesar the emperor him- 
self was proconsul. The governors were his ap- 
pointees and lieutenants, legati Augusti pro prae- 
tore. Their authority was as ample as that of a 
proconsul, but siuce it was a delegated authority 
they had but five fasces (legati quinquefascales). 
Their military aids (legati legionis) and their offi- 
cers of justice (legati iuridici) were appointed by 
the emperor. The interests of the imperial fiscus 
were guarded by procurators. 

Early in the imperial period there appears an- 
other type of imperial province, in which the em- 
peror rules not as proconsul, but as sovereign pro- 
prietor, and not through a legatus, but through a 
viceroy (praefectus) or steward (procurator), Many 
of these provinces were ruled for a time by tribu- 
tary kings or princes, and with the extinction or 
deposition of the original dynasty the resident pro- 
curator of Caesar becomes procurator et praeses or 
procurator pro legato. In nearly all of these prov- 
inces there was some obstacle, either in the tem- 
per of the inhabitants (as in Egypt and Iudaea) 
or in the topography (as in the Alps), or in the 
backward stage of civilization (as in Thrace and 
Mauretania) to the introduction of the ordinary 
provincial administration. 
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Organization and Government.—In the republi, 
can period the main lines of the provincial organi- 
zation were fixed by the Senate, and the details 
were worked out in each province by a special 
committee of senatorial legates. The constitution 
thus framed was the lex provinciae. The normal 
unit of local government was the city or town. 
If there were no cities, local government districts 
were created by combining several villages or 
even, as in Spain and Gaul, by adopting the ex- 
isting tribal districts. In such districts towns 
gradually grew up, sometimes about a market- 
place, sometimes about a Roman garrison. In 
other cases the nuclei of municipal organizations 
were furnished by Roman colonies. The effect 
of Roman rule was gradually to develop, where it 
did not previously exist, the Graeco-Latin munic- 
ipal system. This development was largely due 
to the method of government instinctively adopt- 
ed. It was always the Roman practice, while 
maintaining a strong central control, to leave 
the immediate management of local affairs to 
the local authorities, and to throw upon them as 
much of the provincial and even of the imperial 
business as they could manage—particularly the 
conscription of soldiers and the collection of 
taxes. Only where there were no trustworthy 
local authorities was a prefecture or local dicta- 
torship established. In the imperial period mu- 
nicipal self-government was secured and enlarged, 
in proportion as the provinces were Romanized, 
by special charters and general laws. See Mu- 
NICIPIUM. 

For the administration of justice the provinces 
were divided into much larger districts or dioceses 
(conventus). To the municipalities was left only 
a petty civil and criminal jurisdiction. 

In the original demarkatiow of the municipal 
districts and judicial circuits the Romans retained 
the older native divisions only where the people 
submitted readily to the Roman rule. Where 
this was not the case the older political or racial 
connections were purposely severed ; hostile com- 
munes were placed under the rule of those more 
friendly to Rome or under that of Roman colonies, 
and connubium and even commercium were sus- 
pended between different portions of the same 
province. But the Romans made no such inno- 
vations for the sake of innovation, or even for the 
sake of uniformity. 

In the government of a province the governor 
was subject to no limitations except those ex- 
pressly imposed by Roman legislation. In theory 
the provincials had no political or religious or- 
ganization, no law, and no rights. They were 
conquered subjects of the Roman people (dediti- 
cii), holding their lives and their property at the 
pleasure of Rome. The authority of the governor 
was in principle absolute: he had imperium mili- 
tiae. (See Maaistratus.) Upon the exercise of 
his governmental power, however, certain restric- 
tions were imposed, at first by Roman tradition 
and custom, and later, in many cases, by written 
law. In criminal matters he was sole judge of 
the law and the facts, but he was expected to 
administer criminal justice publicly and at stated 
places and times, to hear evidence and argument, 
and to consult his councillors. In the exercise of 
his civil jurisdiction he was expected, after hear- 
ing the pleadings and discovering the point at 
issue, to refer the decision to a iwdex or arbiter. 
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In the absence of any provincial law (for the pro- 
vincials had lost their own law and had no share 
in the civil law of Rome) he was obliged to lay 
down the rules which the iudex was to apply ; but 
this he was expected (and ultimately required ) 
to do in a general way, by a public edict, at the 
beginning of his term of office. He was bound 
to adhere to his own edict, and his successor 
generally reénacted it, with such emendations and 
additions as seemed advisable. These provincial 
edicts were, in general, admirably drawn, and 
they constituted an important element in the de- 
velopment of the ius gentiwm. See Epicrum; Ius. 

Such special Jaws as were passed at Rome for 
the protection of the provincials were intended 
primarily to safeguard the proprietary interest 
of the Roman people, to prevent the governors 
from so impairing the resources of the provinces 
as to lessen their value to Rome. By a series 
of laws the governors were forbidden to extort 
money or goods from the provincials, directly or 
indirectly. They were forbidden to accept gifts, 
and to purchase anything beyond current sup- 
plies. For oppression and maladministration they 
were liable to criminal indictment after their re- 
turn to Rome. Such charges were originally tried 
by the Senate; then by a standing committee of 
the Senate ; later by a regular court with a large 
bench of iudices (quaestio repetundarum). The goy- 
ernors were also expected to protect the provincials 
against the tax-farmers (publicani) and the specu- 
lators (negotiatores), but as a rule governors, publi- 
cans, and speculators acted in concert. When the 
provincials were unable to meet the exactions of 
the governor and the publicans, the speculators 
advanced the necessary sums at usurious inter- 
est; and if their loans were not repaid when due, 
troops were placed at their disposal for the col- 
lection of principal and interest. The transfer of 
the iudicia from the senatorial to the equestrian 
order (C. Gracchus) tended to force the governors 
into such a concert, because the publicans and 
speculators belonged to, and exercised a control- 
ling influence in, the equestrian order. The short 
terms allotted to the provincial governors made 
their robberies more rapid, and the prospect of 


criminal prosecution forced them to steal on a | 


larger scale that they might purchase their ac- 
quittal at Rome without sacrificing more than the 
moiety of their gains. That the governors should 
make their fortunes out of the provinces was so 
much a matter of course that the few honourable 
exceptions were matters of special note and ree- 
ord. Even the free and allied cities were not se- 
cure against robbery by the provincial ring. Some 
of them paid subsidies, which brought them into re- 
lations with the publicans and speculators: nearly 
allofthem were bound to furnish recruits and, in case 
of need, to provide free quarters for the legions, 
which placed them at the merey of the governor. 
The sale of protection against the quartering of 
troops was an important source of illegal revenue. 

The establishment of the Empire greatly im- 
proved the position of the provincials, The the- 
ory that the provinces must not be so exploited as 
to lessen their productivity was now enforced, not 
only in the provinces of Caesar, but in those which 
were nominally under the control of the Senate. 
A careful census of the provinces and the abandon- 
ment of the wasteful and oppressive system of 
tax-farming made it possible to lessen the burden 
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of the provincial taxes and yet increase the rev- 
enue. All the provincial governors, including the 
proconsuls, received not only their outfit and a lib- 
eral allowance for expenses, as in the Republican 
period, but a salary. The extension of municipal 
rights and of Roman citizenship gave the provin- 
cials much more effective protection against ar- 
bitrary and unjust treatment. The systematic 
organization of the cult of Rome and of the divi 
Augusti led to annual meetings of delegates from 
the localities, and to these assemblies (communia, con- 
cilia, kowd), whose character and duties were at first 
purely religious, some representative functions were 
conceded, especially the right of petition. Under 
Tiberius they became something very like advisory 
administrative councils. Chargesagainst the gover- 
nors formulated by such bodies received serious con- 
sideration. Tacitus and Pliny mention twenty-sev- 
en trials of ex-governors, with but seven acquittals. 

Public Works.—Even under the Republic much 
had been done to develop the resources of the 
provinces by the building of roads, the improve- 
ment of harbours, the establishment of colonies, 
etc. Under the Empire all these things were done 
on a larger scale and with more consistency of 
purpose. For an account of the imperial postal 
system, see CURSUS PUBLICUS. 

Defence of the Frontiers—With the pacification 
and gradual Romanization of the provinces the 
troops were gradually removed to the frontier. 
The frontier line (/imes), even in those portions 
most exposed to barbarian inroads, was a road rath- 
er than a wall, and served primarily for the rapid 
concentration of troops. These were quartered in 
forts (castella). The road itself was protected,where 
it was deemed necessary, by ditches and palisades, 
and frequently by a broad zone of waste country, 
in which no settlements were tolerated. The moye- 
ment of persons across the line was strictly con- 
trolled, as was also, for revenue purposes, the 
transit of goods. 

General Development.—In judging the results of 
Roman conquest and rule, it must never be forgot- 
ten that the suppression of brigandage and piracy, 
and of the interminable wars which formerly raged 
between the petty States of the ancient world, 
gave to industry and commerce an unexampled 
security, which went far to balance the spoliation 
of the provinces even in the worst period of mis- 
government. With the administrative reforms of 
the early Empire and the effective defence of the 
frontiers, the majority of the provinces grew rapid- 
ly in wealth, comfort, and civilization. The con- 
tributions of the ruder, non-Hellenic provinces to 
the art, literature, and science of the Roman world 
grew steadily in importance. Provincials played 
a prominent part in the government of the Em- 
pire: they gave it not only the bulk of its troops, 
but a constantly increasing number of military 
leaders, administrative officers, and jurists. In the 
end they furnished the majority of its emperors. 

Later’ Empire-—In the course of the third cen- 
tury the military and the civil government of the 
provinces began to be assigned to different officers, 
the former to duces, the latter to praesides or cor- 
rectores. Under Diocletian this separation of pow- 
ers became general. At the same time the larger 
provinces were subdivided and grouped for ad- 
ministrative purposes into a dozen dioceses, each 
under a vicarius, and these, again, into four great 
prefectures—Gaul, Italy, Ilyrieum, and the Orient. 


Sicilia. 


Sardinia and 
Corsica. 


Hispania Citerior 
(Tarraconensis). 


Hispania Ulterior 
(Baetica). 


Lusitania. 


Gallia Narbonensis. 


Aquitania. 


Lugdunensis. 


Belgica. 


Germania Superior. 


Germania Inferior. 


Britannia. 


Alpes Maritimae. 


Alpes Cottiae 
(Regnum Cottii). 


Alpes Poeninae. 


Raetia. 


Noricum. 


Pannonia Superior. 


Pannonia Inferior. 


Illyricum, 
later Dalmatia. 


Moesia Superior. 


Moesia Inferior 
(Ripa Thracia). 


Dacia. 


Thracia. 


Macedonia. 


Epirus. 


Achaia. 


Asia. 
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Date of an ed to— Title of 
Constitution, ing as—) Governor, 
<< Proconsul. Sicilia. 
B.C, 27 toa. pv. 6 
Senate Proconsul. Sardinia. 
(praetorian), 
Saale as Procurator. || | Corsica. 
Tarraconensis. 
Caesar Legatus Carthaginiensis. 
(consular), | propraetore. ||) Insulae Baleares. 
a | Gallaecia et Asturia. 
Senate Baetica (with which 
(praetorian). Proconsul. { Tingitana is connected) 
Caesar Legatus ies 
(praetorian). | propraetore. || /™Sitania. 
B.C. 27 to B.c. 22) Legatus 
Caesar. propraetore. Narbonensis I., IT. 
After B.c. 22 
Senate Proconsul. Viennensis. 
(praetorian). 
Caesar Legatus Pelee populana. 
B.c. 50 (praetorian). | propraetore. Aquitanica I., IT. 
a 7 Lugdunensis I. 
Separately Caesar Legatus 8 
a: 2 Lugdunensis IL., IIL, 
ee (praetorian). | propraetore. and IV, (Sen ont ia). 
eee aeee Caesar Legatus 
(praetorian). | propraetore. Belgica 1, IL 
Caesar Legatus || { Maxima Sequanorum 
Tae (consular). | propraetore. | {| Germania I. 
AD. 17? Caesar Legatus Germanin TT 
“ace (consular). | propraetore. % 
| { Maxima Caesariensis. 
A aS Caesar Legatus Valentia. 
i; (consular). | propraetore. || } Britannia I., IT. 
[ Flavia Caesariensis. 
Alpes Maritimae (in- 
B.c. 14 | Caesar. Procurator. cluding western slope 
: of Cottian Alps). 
ts yaa g3| Caesar. Procurator. || Alpes Cottiae. 
Second Alpes Poeninae 
century. Caesar. Procurator. et Graiae. 
B.c. 15 Caesar. Procurator. Raetia I., I. 
Noricum Mediterra- 
B.c. 15 | Caesar. | Procurator. neum. 
| Noricum Ripense. 
v. 10 Pannonia I, 
ae | Caesar Legatus Pannonia ripariensis 
Divided betw. | (consular). | propraetore. or Savia. 
A.D. 102 and 107, | Pannonia II. 
| Valeria. 
= tae 11) Proconsul. Dalmatia. 
Between After B.c. 11 
B.c. 167 and 59) ©. Bite Legatus Praevalitana. 
aesar 
propraetore. 
| (consular). ( Moesia I. 
ea ag 29) | Dardania. 
Bnd <P. Caesar Legatus | Dacia mediterranea. 
P (consular). (eis sree) Dacia ripensis. 
pe sega Moesia II. 
A.D. 81 aD | Scythia 
107 Caesar Legatus Abandoned, 
mae tod (consular). | propraetore. A.D. 270-275 
Procurator 
(under Jega- || ( Thracia. 
. tus Moesiae). || |} Haemimontus. 
A.D. 46 Caesar. Under Trajan, || } Rhodope. 
a legatus | Europa. 
propraetore. 
Senate Macedonia I. 
(praetorian). Procongul, Macedonia II. 
B.C. 146 Legatus A 
: A.D. 15 to 44 | 1 op raetore, || | Lhessalia. 
Caesar. PrOy ‘|| | Epirus nova. 
Separately or- ' 
ganized tow- : a Epirus vetus. 
arin euidiot Caesar. Procurator, Epi 
first century. 
Senate Achaia. 
B.C. 27 (praetorian). Procongul. nasa, 
Asia proconsularis. 
Hellespontus. 
Senate he ). 
. 133 Proconsul. Phrygia I.(pacatiana 
a (consular). Phrygia IL. (salutaris). 
Caria. 
| Insulae. 


Title of 


Governor, Diocese. Eitan 
Italia : 

Consularis. (vicarius urbia). Italia. 

P A 
raeses, Italia ren 
(vicarius urbis). Fetes 

Praeses, 

Praeses. 

Pri k 1 ; ; 

acca Hispania. Galliae. 

Consularis, 

Consularis. 

Hispania, Galliae. 

Consularis. 

Praesides, 

Gallia F 
(Viennensis). eles 

Consularis. 

Praeses. Gallia i 
Praesides. | (Viennensis). RLS 
Consularis. , 

ne Gallia. Galliae. 

Praesides, 

Consulares. Gallia. Galliae. 
Praeses. : i 
Consularis. Gallia. gallee, 
Consularis. Gallia. Galliae. 

Consularis. 

ee Britanniae. Galliae. 
Praeses, 

Gallia . 

Praeses. (Viennensis). Galliae. 

Praeses. Italia. Italia. 

Praeses. Gallia. Galliae. 
Praesides. ~ Italia. Italia. 

Ilyricum 

Braesee, occidentale Italia. 

Praeses. (Pannoniae). 

Praeses. 

Hlyricum 

COEESAOE. occidentale Italia. 

Consularis. | (Pannoniae). 

Praeses. 

Praeses. 

Illyricum occ. Italia. 

Praeses. 

Dacia (under 

Praeses. | the direct ad- 

Praeses. |ministrationof| Ilyricum. 
Consularis. | the praetorian 

Dux. prefect). 

Praeses. ‘ . 

Praeses. Thraciae. Oriens. 
Consularis. 

Praeses. Thraciae. Oriens. 

Praeses. 

Consularis. 

Consularis. y , 
Praeses. Macedonia. | Ilyricum. 
Praeses. 

Praeses. 

Praeses. Macedonia. Illyricum. 


Proconsul, who stands directly under 
the praetorian prefect of Illyricum. 

(Emperor. 

Proconsul, who stands directly under the 

Consularis, who stands under the procon- 


Consularis. [sul Asiae. 
Praeses, Asia, Oriens. 
Praeses. 

Praeses. 


Praeses, who stands under the procon- 
(sul Asiae. 


PROVOCATIO 
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PROVOCATORES 


EARLY EMPIRE (TO A.D, 117). Later Empire (END or FourTH CENTURY). 
Assigned to— Title of Title of a Dioceses Praetorian 
bomtiations (Ranking ee (Ababa tat Governor. Praefecture. 
Bithynia, Consularis. 
i i BO. T4 Senate Honorias. ETAGREE: Pontus. Oriens. 
gate B.C. 65 (praetorian). Eroconsnt Paphlagonia. Corrector. 
: Helenopontus. Praeses. 
Pontus Polemoniacus.| _Praeses. 
BiOy2) Galatia I. Consularis. Pontus. / 
Galatia. Enlarged Caesar Legatus | J Galatia IT. (salutaris).| Praeses. Oriens. 
B.C. 7 (praetorian). propraetore. | Lycaonia. Praeses. eee 
| Pisidia. Praeses, 7 
A.D. 18-70, 
“ Caesar procurator; fa LIL Pracsides) , 
Cappadocia. A.D. 17 (after a.p. 70 | afterwards, We Veet a I PrRAsides. Pontus. Oriens. 
consular). legatus a 
propraetore. 
Pamphylia and B.C. 25 Caesar Legatus Pamphylia. Consularis. Asta Oriens. 
Leia. A.D, 43 (praetorian). | propraetore.|| | Lycia. Praeses. 
B.0. 102% Cilicia I. Consularis. 
Cilicia. Puy Coase: Legatus |) Cilicia IL. Praeses. Oriens. Oriens. 
¢ organized (praetorian). | propraetore, Isauria. Comes. 
ee B.C. 27 to B.C. 22 
Caesar; after- Consularis. Oriens. Oriens. 
Cyprus. BO. 27 wards Senate Bg CIDE J 
(praetorian). Eupbratensis. Praeses. 
Syria I. Consularis. . 
Syria. B.0. 64 Caesar Legatus |! J Syria II. (salutaris). Praeses. Oriens. Oriens. 
oe (consular). | propraetore. | Pheenice I. Consularis, 
A.D.6-41,44-70 | | Phoenice IL. Praeses. 
Caesar procurator ; ¢ ; 
Iudaea Separately or-| (after a.p. 70 | afterwards, | Palaestina I. Consularis. Oxidns. ‘Oriena. 
(Syria Palaestina). | ganized a.p. 6.| praetorian.) legatus Palaestina IT. Praeses. 
propraetore. 
; Caesar Legatus yore Ill. Praeses. inte Oriona! 
PEELS calls (praetorian). | propraetore.|| | Arabia. Dux. rien 
. Caesar Legatus 
ER age (praetorian). | propraetore.|} Abandoned a p. 117 
Mesopotamia A.D, 115 Caesar. Osrhoéne. Praeses. ; » 
(abandoned a.p. 117, (?) —?— iM esopotamia, Pavers, Oriens. Oriens. 
reconquered..... A.D. 165) 
tee —?— Abandoned a.p. 117 
Assyria. A.D, 115 Caesar. ( Aegyptus. Praesca! 
Praefectus || | Augustamnica. | Corrector. ; 
Aegyptus. B.C. 30 Caesar. (with consu-|!{ Heptanomis(Arcadia).| Praeses. Aegyptus. Oriens. 
lar rank). || | Thebais. Praeses. 
B.0, 74 || | Libya inferior. Praeses. 
Cyrene and Creta. B.C. 67 Senate iencarieny. | { Libya superior. Praeses. Aegyptus. Oriens. 
united B.o. 27| (praetorian). * || UCreta. | Consularis. | Macedonia. Illyricum. 
|| ( Tripolitana. | Praeses. : : 
Africa and fee yi Senate Proconaul | Byzncena. F Consularis. Africa. Italia. 
Numidia. a (consular). *" |) Africa proconsularis.; Proconsul, who stands directly under 
united B.o. 25 | Numidia, Gonsalaxis! (the Exnparor, 
|| ( Mauretania I. i 
aeeeer ne Praeses. 
Mauretania. (Sitifensis). ; P 
Caesariensis. ID Caesar. Procurator. || 4 yauretania IT. on Africa. Italia. 
_(Caesariensis). aS 
eee A.D. 40 Caesar. Procurator. ee hetero Praeses, | Hispania. Galliae. 


al 


With the extension of the provincial organization to Italy proper, the following additional provinces were included (about 400) 


in the praefectura Italiae : 


I. Under the vicarius Italiae: (1) Venetia et Histria, (2) Liguria, (8) Aemilia, (4) Flaminia et Picenum annonarium. 
Under the vicarius urbis Romae: (5) Tuscia et Umbria, (6) Picenum suburbicarium, (7) Valeria, (8) Samnium, (9) Campania, (10) 
Provinces 1-6 and 9 were governed by consulares ; 10 and 11 by correctores ; 7 and 8 by 


Apulia et Calabria, (11) Lucania et Bruttii. 
praesides. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY.— Marquardt, Rdmische Verwal- 
tung, vol. i.; Person, Les Provinces Romaines sous 
la République; Arnold, Roman Provincial Adminis- 
tration; Mommsen, Roman History, vols. iii. and vy. 


Provocatio, The Roman term for the appeal 
from the verdict of the magistrate to the decision 
of the people. 

Under the kings the court of appeal was the 
Comitia Curiata; after Servius Tullius, the Comitia 
Centuriata. While, under the arbitrary rule of the 
kings, the right of appeal was allowed, on the es- 
tablishment of the Republic, in B.c, 509, this was 
imposed on the consuls as a duty, and was repeat- 
edly enjoined by special enactments in all cases 
where if was a question of life and death, or of 
corporal punishment. The appeal was only valid 
within the city, and the Pomerium, but not in the 
camp. Moreover, no one could appeal against the 
dictator. When afterwards (B.c. 454), besides the 


IL. 


consuls, the tribunes and aediles acquired the right 
of imposing a fine (multa, q. v.), a maximum limit 
was fixed for it, and if that was exceeded, there 
was an appeal to the Comitia Tributa. 

As this appeal was expected in all legitimate 
cases, trials of this kind were held immediately 
before the Comitia concerned with such appeals; 
and after the verdict had been pronounced by the 
magistrate presiding, it was either confirmed or 
reversed by the votes of the people. About B.c. 
195 the right of appeal was extended over the 
whole of Italy and the provinces. After perma- 
nent courts for certain offences had been estab- 
lished, the quaestiones perpetuae (see QUAESTIO), 
the jurisdiction of the people, and with it the ap- 
peal thereto, became more and more limited. For 
the provocatio under the Empire, see APPELLATIO. 


Provocatores. A class of gladiators whose 
special characteristics are not clearly defined in 
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PROW 


the passages where we find them mentioned (Cic. 
Pro Sect. 64). 


Prow. See Prora. 


Proxénus (mpdfevos). The Greek term for the 
representative of a State who was appointed, 
from the citizens of another State, to attend to the 
interests of its citizens there resident, as often as 
they needed legal protection and assistance. In 
the interests of foreigners, many States appointed 
such representatives from among their own citi- 
zens. Their position may be compared with that 
of our consuls. The proxenus received many dis- 
tinctions and honours from the State which he 
represented. To be nominated proxenus was in 
some cases only an honorary distinction, which the 
State conferred on such foreigners as resided in it 
as aliens (see METOECI), and were therefore unable 
to do any service abroad for the citizens of the 
State in which they resided. This distinction in- 
sured many privileges, such as freedom from tax- 
ation and from public burdens which otherwise 
fell on the resident aliens, and, in general, exemp- 
tion from tolls and taxes; also the right to ac- 
quire property in land, free admission to the Sen- 
ate and to the.assemblies of the people, etc. See 
Monceaux, Les Proxenies Grecques (1886). 


Proxénus (Ipofevos). A Boeotian, the disciple of 
Gorgias, and friend of Xenophon. Being connect- 
ed by the ties of hospitality with the younger Cy- 
rus, the latter engaged him in his service. He was 
seized by Tissaphernes and put to death with the 
other Greek generals. It was at the invitation of 
Proxenus that Xenophon was induced to enter the 
service of Cyrus (Xeu. Anab. i. 1, 11). 


Prudentius, AURELIUS CLEMENS. The earliest 
of the Christian poets of any celebrity. He was a 
native of Spain, and was born 4.D. 348. After prac- 
tising as an advocate, and discharging the duties 
of a civil and criminal judge in two important 
cities, he received from the emperor Theodosius, or 
Honorius, a high military appointment at court; 
but as he advanced in years he became sensible 
of the emptiness of worldly honour and earnest in 
the exercises of religion. His poems are composed 
in a great variety of metres, and are brilliant in 
style and in the fervour of their Christian senti- 
ment. The Latinity, for its period, is good; and 
his metrical skill surpasses that of his pagan 
contemporaries. The best editions of Prudentius 
are by Obbarius (Tiibingen, 1845) and Dressel (Leip- 
zig, 1860). See Fagnet, De Prudent. Carminibus 
Lyricis (Paris, 1883); Rosler, Der katholische Dichter 
Prudentius (Freiburg, 1886); Puech, Prudence (Paris, 
1888); and the monograph by Lease on the lan- 
guage and style (Baltimore, 1895). There is an 
English translation of selections from Prudentius 
by F. St. J. Thackeray, with good introduction 
and notes (1890). 

Prusa or Prusias (Mpoica). (1) P.AD OLYMPUM 
() emi T@ “Odvpr@), now Brusa. A great city of 
Bithynia, on the northern side of Mount Olympus, 
fifteen Roman miles from Cius and twenty-five 
from Nicaea. It was built by Prusias, king of 
Bithynia, or, according to some, by Hannibal. (2) 
Some writers distinguish from this a smaller city, 
called P. AD HyPIuM or HYPPIUM (rpds to ‘Yrrio 
moray@) Which stood northwest of the former, and 
was originally called CIERUS (Kiepos), and belonged 
to the territory of Heraclea, but was conquered 
by Prusias, who named it after himself. It stood 
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northwest of the former. 
other name for Cius, 

Prusias (IIpoveias). (1) I. King of Bithynia from 
about B.C. 228 to 180, though the date neither of 
his accession nor of his death is exactly known. 
He was the son of Zielas, whom he succeeded. He 
appears to have been a monarch of vigour and 
ability, and raised his kingdom of Bithynia to a 
much higher pitch of power and prosperity than 
it had previously attained. It was at his court 
that Hannibal took refuge; and when the Romans 
demanded the surrender of the Carthaginian gen- 
eral, the king basely gave his consent, and Han- 
nibal only escaped falling into the hands of his 
enemies by a voluntary death. (2) I. King of 
Bithynia, son and successor of the preceding, 
reigned from about B.c. 180 to 149. He courted 
assiduously the alliance of the Romans. He car- 
ried on war with Attalus, king of Pergamus, with 
whom, however, he was compelled by the Romans 
to conclude peace in 154. He was slain in 149 by 
order of his son Nicomedes, as is related in the life 
of the latter. (See NicoMEpDsEs II.) Prusias is de- 
scribed to us as a man in whom personal deform- 
ity was combined with a character the most vicious 
and degraded. His passion for the chase is attest- 
ed by the epithet of the “Huntsman” (Kuynyés) 
given to him (Polyb. xxiv. 1). 4 

Prymneésia or Prymnesus (pupyyoia). A city 
in the north of Phrygia, which appears, from its 
coins, to have been a chief seat of the worship of 
Midas as a hero (Ptol. v. 2, 24). 

Prytaneia (mpvutaveia). (1) Any public office 
held by rotation for given periods; e. g. in He- 
rodotus (vi. 110) the chief command for the 
day, held by each of the ten generals in turn. (2) 
The period of thirty-five or thirty-six days, i. e. 
about one-tenth of the year, during which each of 
the ten phylae presided in turn over the Boulé 
and Ecclesia. The order was determined by lot. 
The presiding tribe was represented by its epis- 
tates, who was appointed by lot to preside for 
the day, and could not hold this office more than 
once in each year (Aristot. Athen. Polit. 44). See 
BOUuLg. 

Prytanéum (rpuraveiov). In many Greek towns, 
a public building consecrated to Hestia (q. v.), and 
containing the State hearth. At Athens, it was 
here that the State offered hospitable entertain- 
ment as a public compliment to foreign ambassa- 
dors, to Athenian envoys on their return from the 
successful discharge of their mission, also to citi- 
zens who had done good service to the State, es- 
pecially to distinguished generals, and victors in 
the great Panhellenic Games, and sometimes even 
to their descendants, In the case of those who 
were Athenian citizens, this privilege was usually 
granted for life. 

Prytanis (mpvraus, “a president”). The name 
in various Greek free States for the highest offi- 
cials. In many States, especially in early times, 
one, two, or five prytaneis ruled with almost kingly 
power. At Athens prytanis was the name for the 
member of a body of officials who presided over 
that body when it had any public business to 
transact. This title was also given to the presi- 
dents of the naucrariae and Senate (who, with 
their epistates at their head, presided over the Sen- 
ate and Assembly during the fifth century B.C.). 
In the fourth century the presidential duties were 


Perhaps it is only an- 


PSALTERIUM 


transferred to the proedri and their epistates. See 
Aristot. Athen. Polit. 44, ed. Kenyon; and the arti- 
cles BoULB; EcoLesia; NAUCRARIA. 


Psalterium (wadrypuy). A stringed instru- 
ment, something between the cithara and the harpa 
(Verg. Ciris, 179). 


Psalteria. (2) From an original 


(1) From a painting at Thebes. 
in the British Museum. 


Psaltria (adrpia). A music-girl (Livy, xxxix, 
6). é 
Psammenitus (Vaypnviros). Psamthek III, the 
last king of Egypt and a member of the Saitic 
dynasty, the twenty-sixth of the royal lines that 
ruled in this country. Inulius Africanus calls him 
PSAMMECHERITES. He was the son and successor 
of Amasis, and ascended the throne at the very 
moment that Cambyses was marching against 
Egypt to dethrone the father. Psammenitus met 
Cambyses on the frontiers, near the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile, with all his forees—Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Carians—but was totally defeated in 
a bloody battle. Shutting himself up in Memphis, 
he was besieged here by Cambyses, and, accord- 
ing to Ctesias, was finally betrayed and taken 
prisoner. All Egypt thereupon fell under the 
Persian power, and the reign of Psammenitus 
ended after a duration of only six months. The 
greatest outrages were heaped upon the unfortu- 
nate monarch and his family; but the firmness 
with which he endured them all touched at last 
even the ferocious Cambyses with compassion. 
Psammenitus was thereupon retained at court, 
treated with honour, and finally sent to Susa 
along with 6000 Egyptian captives. Having been 
accused, however, subsequently, of attempting 
to stir up a revolt, he was compelled to drink 
bull’s blood, and ended his days (Herod. iii. 10 
foll.). 


Psammetichus (Vappnriyos). (1) The first king 
of Egypt who opened that country to strangers, 
and induced the Greeks to come and settle in it. 
He was the fourth in the Saitic dynasty, and the 
son of Necos or Nechao, who had been put to death 
by the Aethiopians, at that time masters of Egypt. 
Psammetichus, being quite young at the time of 
his father’s death, had been carried into Syria to 
avoid a similar fate, and, after the retreat of the 
conquerors, was recalled to his native country by 
the inhabitants of the Saitic nome. It would seem 
that the Aethiopians, on their departure, had left 
Egypt a prey to trouble and dissension, and that 
the early princes of the Saitic dynasty, also, had 
never enjoyed supreme control over the whole 
kingdom. When Psammetichus, therefore, as- 
cended the throne, he was obliged to share his 
power with eleven other monarchs, and Egypt 
was thus divided into twelve independent sover- 
eignties. This form of government was like what 
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the Greeks called a “dyodecarchy” (dvodexapyia). 
The twelve kings regulated in common, in a gen- 
eral council, all that related to the affairs of the 
kingdom considered as a whole. This state of 
things lasted for fifteen years, when it met with 
a singular termination. An oracle had declared 
that the whole kingdom would fall to the lot of 
that one of the twelve monarchs who should one 
day offer a libation with a brazen cup. It hap- 
pened, then, one day, that the kings were all sacri- 
ficing in common in the temple of Hephaestus at 
Memphis, and that the high priest, who distrib- 
uted the golden cups for libations, had brought 
with him, by some accident, only eleven. When 
it came, therefore, to the turn of Psammetichus, 
who was the last in order to pour out a libation, 
he unthinkingly employed for this purpose his 
brazen helmet. This incident occasioned great 
disquiet to his colleagues, who thought they saw 
in it the fulfilment of the oracle. Being unable, 
however, with any appearance of justice, to pun- 
ish an unpremeditated act, they contented them- 
selves with banishing him to his own kingdom, 
which lay on the coast, and with forbidding him 
to take any part thereafter in the general affairs 
of the country. Psammetichus, however, retaliat- 
ed upon them by calling to his aid some Greek 
mercenaries who had landed on the Egyptian 
shore, and eventually conquered all his colleagues, 
and made himself master of the whole of Egypt 
(B.C. 652). The monarch now recompensed his 
Greek allies not only by paying them the sums of 
money which he had promised, but also in assign- 
ing them lands on the Syrian frontier, where they 
formed, in fact, a military colony. Psammetichus 
showed a great partiality for the Greeks on all oc- 
casions ; and, in a Syrian expedition, gave them the 
place of honour on the right, while he assigned the 
left to the Egyptians. The discontent of the na- 
tional troops was so great at this that a large 
number of the military caste, amounting, it is 
said, to 240,000 men, left Egypt and retired to 
Aethiopia. So strong was the preference of Psam- 
metichus for everything Greek that he caused a 
number of children to be trained up after the 
Grecian manner, and with these he formed the 
body of interpreters, whom Herodotus found in his 
day existing in Egypt. Psammetichus also embel- 
lished his capital with several beautiful struct- 
ures, and, among others, with the southern pro- 
pylaea of the great temple of Hephaestus. He 
carried on a long war in Syria, and his forces are 
said to have remained twenty-nine years before 
the city of Azotus. It was during this period, 
probably, that he arrested by presents the victo- 
rious career of the Scythians, who had overrun 
Asia Minor, and were advancing upon Palestine 
and Egypt (B.c. 626). Psammetichus died after a 
reign of fifty-four years, leaving the crown to his 
son Necos. 

Herodotus relates a curious story of Psammeti- 
chus, who, it seems, was desirous of ascertaining 
what nation was the most ancient in the world ; 
or, in other words, what was the primitive lan- 
guage of men. In order to discover this, he took 
two newly born children, and, having caused them 
to be placed in a lonely hut, directed a shepherd 
to nourish them with the milk of goats, which an- 
imals were sent in to them at stated times, and to 
take care himself never to utter a word in their 
hearing. The object was to ascertain what words 


PSELCIS 


they would first utter of themselves. At length, 
on one occasion, when the shepherd went in to 
them as usual, both the children, running up to 
him, called out bekos. Psammetichus, on being 
informed of the circumstance, made inquiries 
about the word, and found that it was the Phry- 
gian term for bread. He therefore concluded that 
the Phrygians were the most ancient of men (He- 
rod. ii. 151 foll.). 

(2) A descendant of the preceding, who came to 
the throne about B.c. 400, as a kind of subject-king 
to Persia. 


Pselcis (Vexis). 
Cass. liv. 5). 


A city in upper Aethopia (Dio 


Psellus (¥é\Xos). (1) MICHAEL, a native of 
Andros in the ninth century a.p. He was prob- 
ably the author of some of the works which are 
ascribed to the younger Psellus. (2) MICHAEL 
CoNsTANTIUS, the younger, a far more celebrated 
person, flourished in the eleventh century of our 
era. He was born at Constantinople 1020, and 
lived at least till 1105. He taught philosophy, 
rhetoric, and dialectics at Constantinople, where 
he stood forth as almost the last upholder of the 
falling cause of learning. The emperors honoured 
him with the title of Prince of the Philosophers. 
His works are both in prose and poetry, on a vast 
variety of subjects, and distinguished by an elo- 
quence and taste which are worthy of a better 
period. They are 
too numerous to 
be mentioned here. 
Edited by Migne 
(Paris, 1863). 


Psephisma (W7- 
giopa). TheGreek, 
and especially the 
Athenian, term for 
a resolution of the 
people arrived at 
by voting. See 
BouLs&; ECCLESIA. 


Psephus (wWy7- 
gos). A pebble 
or stone ball used 
by the Athenian 
dicasts in giving 
a verdict. Hence 
WnpiferOa is the 


regular term for 


voting, etc. See 
DICASTES. 
Pseudengraph- 


es Graphé (pev- 
deyypapis ypapn)- 
An action to pun- 
ish the false entry upon the official register at 
Athens of an item in reference to the existence 
or the collection of a debt. See Platner, Klagen 
und Process, ii. 117 foll. 


(Vischer.) 


Greek Psephus. 


Pseudisodémum (wevdioddopoy ). An early 
style of masonry used by the Greeks, in which 
the stones were regularly laid but were not 
of the same size (Vitruv. ii. 8, 6; Pliny, N. H. 
xxxvi. 51). (See Isopomus.) An example is 
found in the wall of the Lion Gate at Mycenae, 
for an illustration of which see MYCENAE. 
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Pseudodiptéros (wWevdodimrepos, “falsely dip- 
teral”). An epithet describing a temple which 
is surrounded on all four 
sides by only a single row 
of columns, placed at in- 
tervals which correspond 
to the position of the outer 
row of columns in a dip- 
teral temple. See TEM- 
PLUM. 


Pseudodipteral Arrange- 
ment. 


Pseudoperiptéros (wWevdorepimrepos, “falsely 
peripteral”). Anep- 
ithet of a temple in 
which the side col- 
umns were “en- 
gaged” in the wall 
of the cella, instead 
of standing out at a 
distance from it. See 
TEMPLUM. 


Pseudothyrum (evdodupor). 
(Ammian. xiv. 1). 

Pseudo-urbana (sc. aedificia). The portions of 
a farm-house (villa) reserved for the owner and his 
family, separate from the tenements of the over- 
seers and labourers (Vitruv. vi. 5,3). In the case 
of a rich Jand-owner these portions would be as 
elegant as a house in town. See VILLA. 


Psilothrum (WidAwGpor). A depilatory made 
from arsenic and lime, and used for removing hair 
from the surface of the skin (Mart. iii. 74). 


Psophis (Yo¢is). A town in the northwest of 
Arcadia, on the river Erymanthus, is said to have 
been originally called PHmara (Pausan. viii. 24, 2). 
It sided with the Aetolians against the Achaeans, 
but was taken B.c. 219 by Philip, king of Macedonia, 
who was then in alliance with the Achaeans. 


Psyché (Wvy7), “the soul,” occurs, in the later 
times of antiquity, as a personification of the hu- 
man soul. Psyché was the youngest of the three 
daughters of a king, and excited by her beauty the 
jealousy and envy of Venus. In order to avenge 
herself, the goddess ordered Cupid or Eros to in- 
spire Psyché with a love for the most contemptible 
of all men; but Cupid was so stricken with her 
beauty that he himself fell in love with her. He 
accordingly conveyed her to a charming spot, 
where, unseen and unknown, he visited her every 
night, and left her as soon as the day began to 
dawn. Psyché might have continued to enjoy 
this state of happiness if she had attended to the 
advice of her lover, who told her never to give way 
to her curiosity, or to inquire who he was. But 
her jealous sisters made her believe that in the 
darkness of night she was embracing some hideous 
monster, and accordingly once, while Cupid was 
asleep, she drew near to him with a lamp, and, to 
her amazement, beheld the most handsome and 
lovely of the gods. In her excitement of joy and 
fear, a drop of hot oil fell from her lamp upon his 
shoulder. This awoke Cupid, who censured her 
for her mistrust, and escaped. Psyché’s happiness 
was now gone, and after attempting in vain to 
throw herself into a river, she wandered about 
from temple to temple, inquiring after her lover, 
and at length came to the palace of Venus. There 
her real sufferings began, for Venus retained her, 
treated her as a slave, and imposed upon her the 
hardest and most humiliating labours. Psyché 
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would have perished under the weight of her suf- 
ferings, had not Cupid, who still loved her in 
secret, invisibly comforted and assisted her in her 
toils. With his aid she at last succeeded in over- 
coming the jealousy and hatred of Venus: she be- 
came immortal, and was united to him forever. 
Many have tried to see in this lovely story an idea 
of which it is said to be the mythical embodiment ; 
that Psyché is the human soul, which is purified 
by passions and misfortunes, and is thus prepared 
for the enjoyment of true and pure happiness. 
The story, however, is only a variation of an Indo- 
European folk-tale found among many peoples. 
See Zingow, Psyche wnd Eros (1881). It forms an 
episode in the Metamorphoses of Apuleius (iv. 28— 
vi. 24), and is borrowed by him from a Greek origi- 
nal. This episode is separately edited by Jahn 
and Michaelis (3d ed. Leipzig, 1883). See Jahn in 
his Populdre Aufsdtze (Bonn, 1868); and the article 
APULEIUS. In works of art Psyche is represented 
as a maiden with the wings of a butterfly, along 
with Cupid in the different situations described in 
the allegory. 


Psychomanteion (yvuyoparteiov). A Greek term 
for an oracle of the dead. See ORACULA. 

Psychopompos (Vvyorourds). ‘The guider of 
souls”; another name for Hermes (q. V.). 


Psycter (uxrnp). A vessel for cooling wine or 
water. It was of various shapes, but probably in 
general resembled the calathus. (See CALATHUS.) 
The name might be given to any vessel in which 
wine was cooled, even when the process was mere- 
ly putting in snow, but the contrivance especially 
so called consisted of a smaller vessel placed with- 
in a larger one. Sometimes the wine or water to 
be iced was placed in the smaller and plunged into 
the larger vessel which contained snow; some- 
times the snow was placed in the smaller vessel 
and let down into the larger vase of wine. When 
the wine was sufficiently iced, the smaller vessel 
was no doubt removed, and the wine ladled out 
with a cyathus (Athen. xi.503): we have no reason 
to suppose that a tap was used, as seems to have 
been sometimes the case in the Awthepsa for hot 
drinks. See AUTHEPSA. 

Iced water, the gelida of Juv. v. 63 (frigida, Tac. 
Ann, xiii, 16), which, like the calida, was handed 
round to mix with the wine, or was used as a drink 
by itself (Athen. ili. p. 121 e, 122 f), was prepared in a 
Wuxrnp as above described (in Mart, xiv. 116, lagona 
nivaria), and a special term decocta belongs to it, 
because it was boiled first in order that it might 
more readily be iced afterwards (Juv. v. 50, with 
Mayor’s note). Pliny says that this decocta was 
an invention of Nero’s (cf. Suet. Ner. 48), and that 
the water, which had sometime previously been 
boiled, was placed in a glass vessel and so plunged 
into a larger vessel of snow, that it might escape 
any impurities (vitia) of the snow. 

The snow for this purpose, or for use in the colus 
or saccus nivarius, was kept through the summer 
in pits covered over with chaff and woollen cloths 
€Plut. Symp. vi. 6). Another method of Antiochus, 
whereby wdpia kepapeat Were placed on straw on the 
top of the house at night, seems to have been the 
method of freezing by evaporation which is com- 
mon in Persia at the present time. See Ussing in 
Annal. d. Inst. (1849); Beckmann, Hist. of Inven- 
tions, iii. 322; Becker-Goll, Charikles, ii, 346; Gal- 
lus, iii. 430; Marquardt, Privatleben, 333. 
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Psylli (WiAAo). A Libyan people, the earliest 
known inhabitants of the district of North Africa 
called Cyrenaica. Pliny (H. XN. vii. 2, 13) speaks 
of them as able to heal wounds caused by serpents. 
Persons of this race are said to have been brought 
to the bedside of Cleopatra after she had been bit- 
ten by the asp (Suet. Aug. 17, with Peck’s notes). 

Psyttaléa (Wurrd\eca). An island near Salamis 
(q. V.)- 

Pteleum (IIredcdy). (1) An ancient seaport 
town of Thessaly in the district Phthiotis, at the 
southwestern extremity of the Sinus Pagasaeus, 
was destroyed by the Romans. (2) A town in Elis 
Triphylia, said to have been a colony from the 
preceding. (3) A fortress of Ionia, on the coast of 
Asia Minor, belonging to Erythrae. 


PterOma (mrépopa) and Pteron (rrepdy)._ An 
architectural term denoting a colonnade on the 
flank of a temple and projecting like a wing, 
whence the name (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 4, 9). 


Ptolemaeus (IIroA\eyaios), usually called Ptol- 
emy. I. Minor HisToricaAL PERsoNs.—(1) The 
nephew of Antigonus, king of Asia. He carried 
on war in Greece on behalf of Antigonus, but in 
B.C. 310 he abandoned the cause of his uncle, and 
concluded a treaty with Cassander and Ptolemy 
the son of Lagus. He soon gave offence to the 
Egyptian king, and was, in consequence, com- 
pelled to put an end to his life by poison, B.c. 309. 
(2) The son of Lysimachus, king of Thrace. He 
was the eldest of the three sons of that monarch 
by his last wife Arsinoé, and the only one who es- 
caped falling into the hands of Ptolemy Ceraunus. 
(3) The son of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, by his 
wife Antigoné, the step-daughter of Ptolemy Lagi. 
When only fifteen years of age he was left by his 
father in charge of his hereditary dominions, when 
Pyrrhus himself set out on his expedition to Italy, 
280. Ata later time he fought under his father in 
Greece, and was slain in the course of Pyrrhus’s 
campaign in the Peloponnesus, 272. (4) Surnamead 
PHILADELPHUS, son of M. Antony, the triumvir, by 
Cleopatra. After the death of Antony, B.c. 30, his 
life was spared by Augustus at the intercession of 
Iuba and Cleopatra, and he was brought up by Oc- 
tavia with her own children, 

II. Kines or Eeypt.—(1) Surnamed Sorrr, the 
Preserver, but more commonly known as the son 
of Lagus, reigned B.C, 323-285. His father Lagus 
was a Macedonian of ignoble birth, but his mother 
Arsinoé had been a concubine of Philip of Mace- 
don, on which account it seems to have been gen- 


Coin of Ptolemy Soter, 


erally believed that Ptolemy was in reality the 
offspring of that monarch. Ptolemy is mentioned 
among the friends of the young Alexander before 
the death of Philip. He accompanied Alexander 
throughout his campaigns in Asia, and was always 
treated by the king with the greatest favour. On 
the division of the Empire which followed Alex- 
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ander’s death (323), Ptolemy obtained the goy- 
ernment of Egypt. In 321 his dominions were 
invaded by Perdiccas, the regent; but the assas- 
sination of Perdiceas by his mutinous soldiers soon 
delivered Ptolemy from this danger. In the fol- 
lowing year Ptolemy enlarged his dominions by 
seizing upon the important satrapy of Phenicia 
and Coele-Syria, It was probably during this ex- 
pedition that he made himself master of Jerusa- 
lem by attacking the city on the Sabbath. A few 
years afterwards (316) Ptolemy entered into an al- 
liance with Cassander and Lysimachus against 
Antigonus, whose growing power had excited 
their common apprehensions. In the war which 
followed, Antigonus conquered Coele-Syria and 
Pheenicia (315-314); but Ptolemy recovered these 
provinces by the defeat of Demetrius, the son of 
Antigonus, in 312. In 311 hostilities were sus- 
pended by a general peace. This peace, however, 
was of short duration, and Ptolemy appears to 
have been the first to recommence the war. He 
crossed over to Greece, where he announced him- 
self as the liberator of the Greeks, but effected lit- 
tle. In 306 Ptolemy was defeated by Demetrius 
in a great sea-fight off Salamis in Cyprus. In 
consequence of this defeat, Ptolemy lost the im- 
portant island of Cyprus, which had previously 
been subject to him. Antigonus was so much 
elated by this victory as to assume the title of 
king, an example which Ptolemy, notwithstand- 
ing his defeat, immediately followed. Antigonus 
and Demetrius followed up their success by the 
invasion of Egypt, but were compelled to return 
to Syria without effecting anything. Next year 
(305) Ptolemy rendered the most important as- 
sistauce to the Rhodians, who were besieged by 
Demetrius; aud when Demetrius was at length 
compelled to raise the siege (304), the Rhodians 
paid divine honours to the Egyptian monarch as 
their saviour and preserver (Ze@r7p), a title which 
appears to have been now bestowed upon Ptole- 
my for the first time. Ptolemy took comparative- 
ly little part in the contest, which led to the de- 
cisive battle of Ipsus, in which Antigonus was 
defeated and slain (301). The latter years of Ptol- 
emy’s reign appear to have been devoted almost 
entirely to the arts of peace, and to promoting the 
internal prosperity of his dominions. In 285 Ptol- 
emy abdicated in favour of his youngest son Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, the child of his latest and most 
beloved wife, Berenicé, excluding from the throne 
his two eldest sons Ptolemy Ceraunus and Melea- 
ger, the offspring of Eurydicé. The elder Ptolemy 
survived this event two years, and died in 283, 
His reign is variously estimated at thirty-eight 
or forty years, according as we include or not 
these two years which followed his abdication. 
The character of Ptolemy has been generally 
represented in a very favourable light by histo- 
rians, and there is no doubt that if we compare 
him with his contemporaries and rivals he ap- 
pears to deserve the praises bestowed upon his 
mildness and moderation. But it is only with 
this important qualification that they can be ad- 
mitted: for there are many evidences that he did 
not shrink from any measure that he deemed req- 
uisite in order to carry out the objects of his am- 
bition. Yet as a ruler Ptolemy certainly deserves 
the highest praise. By his able and vigorous ad- 
ministration he laid the foundations of the wealth 
and prosperity which Egypt enjoyed for a long 
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period, Under his fostering care Alexandria quick- 
ly rose to the place designed for it by its founder 
—that of the greatest commercial city of the 
world. Not less eminent were the services ren- 
dered by Ptolemy in the advancement of literature 
and science. In this department, indeed, it is not 
always easy to distinguish the portion of credit 
due to the father from that of his son: but it 
seems certain that to the elder monarch belongs 
the merit of having originated those literary in- 
stitutions which assumed a more definite and reg- 
ular form, as well as a more prominent place, un- 
der his successor. Such appears to have been the 
case with the two most celebrated of all—the 
Library and the Museum of Alexandria. The first 
suggestion of these important foundations is as- 
eribed by some writers to Demetrius of Phalerus, 
who spent all the latter years of his life at the 
court of Ptolemy. But many other men of liter- 
ary eminence were also gathered around the Egyp- 
tian king, among whom may be especially noticed 
the great geometrician Euclid, the philosophers 
Stilpo of Megara, Theodorus of Cyrené, and Dio- 
dorus surnamed Cronus, as well as the elegiac 
poet Philetas of Cos, and the grammarian Zeno- 
dotus. ‘To the last two we are told Ptolemy con- 
fided the literary education of his son Philadel- 
phus. Many anecdotes sufficiently attest the free 
intercourse which subsisted between the king and 
the men of letters by whom he was surrounded, 
and prove that the easy familiarity of his manners 
corresponded with his simple and unostentatious 
habits of life. We also find him maintaining a 
correspondence with Menander, whom he in vain 
endeavoured to attract to his court, and sending 
overtures probably of a similiar nature to Theo- 
phrastus. (See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL; BIBLIO- 
THECA.) Nor were the fine’ arts neglected: the 
rival painters Antiphilus and Apelles both exer- 
cised their talents at Alexandria, where some of 
their most celebrated pictures were produced. See 
Mahaffy, The Empire of the Ptolemies (1896). 

Ptolemy was himself an author: he composed 
a history of the wars of Alexander, which is fre- 
quently cited by later writers, and is one of the 
chief authorities which Arrian made the ground- 
work of his own history. 

(2) PHILADELPHUS (B.C. 285-247), the son of 
Ptolemy I. by his wife Berenicé, was born in the 
island of Cos, 309. His long reign was marked 
by few events of a striking character. He was 
engaged in war with his half-brother Magas, who 
had governed Cyrené as viceroy under Ptolemy 
Soter, but on the death of that monarch not only 
asserted his independence, but even attempted 
to invade Egypt. Magas was supported by An- 
tiochus II., king of Syria; and the war was at 
length terminated by a treaty, which left Magas 
in undisputed possession of the Cyrenaica, while 
his infant danghter Berenicé was betrothed to 
Ptolemy, the son of Philadelphus. Ptolemy also 
concluded a treaty with the Romans. He was 
frequently engaged in hostilities with Syria, 
which were terminated towards the close of his 
reign by a treaty of peace, by which Ptolemy 
gave his daughter Berenicé in marriage to An- 
tiochus II. Ptolemy’s chief care, however, was 
directed to the internal administration of his 
kingdom, and to the patronage of literature and 
science. The institutions of which the founda- 
tions had been laid by his father quickly rose un- 
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der his fostering care to the highest prosperity. 
The Museum of Alexandria became the resort and 
abode of all the most distinguished men of letters 
of the day, and in the library attached to it were 
accumulated all the treasures of ancient learning. 
Among the other illustrious names which adorned 
the reign of Ptolemy may be mentioned those of 
the poets Philetas and Theocritus, the philoso- 
phers Hegesias and Theodorus, the mathematician 
Euclid, and the astronomers Timocharis, Aris- 
tarchus of Samos, and Aratus. Nor was his pat- 
ronage confined to the ordinary cycle of Hellenic 
literature. By his interest in natural history he 
gave a stimulus to the pursuit of that science, 
which gave birth to many important works, while 
he himself formed collectious of rare animals 
within the precincts of the royal palace. It was 
during his reign also, and perhaps at his desire, 
that Manetho gave to the world in a Greek form 
the historical records of the Egyptians; and ac- 
cording to a well-known tradition it was by his 
express command that the Holy Scriptures of the 
Jews were translated into Greek. The new cities 
or colonies founded by Philadelphus in different 
parts of his dominions were extremely numerous. 
On the Red Sea alone we find at least two bearing 
the name of Arsinoé, one called after another of 
his sisters Philotera, and two cities named in hon- 
our of his mother Berenicé. The same names oc- 
cur also in Cilicia and Syria: and in the latter 
country he founded the important fortress of Ptol- 
emais in Palestine. All authorities concur in 
attesting the great power and wealth to which 
the Egyptian monarchy was raised under Phila- 
delphus. He possessed at the close of his reign a 
standing army of 200,000 foot and 40,000 horse, 
besides war-chariots and elephants, a fleet of 1500 
ships, and a sum of 740,000 talents in his treasury ; 
while he derived from Egypt alone an annual rey- 
enue of 14,800 talents. His dominions comprised, 


besides Egypt itself, and portions of Aethiopia, | 
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Pheenicia and Coele-Syria, together with Cyprus, | 
Lycia, Caria, and the Cyclades, and during a great | 
part at least of his reign Cilicia and Pamphylia | 


also. Before his death Cyrené was reunited to the 
monarchy by the marriage of his son Ptolemy with 
Berenicé, the daughter of Magas. The private life 
and relations of Philadelphus do not exhibit his 
character in as favourable a light as we might 
have inferred from the splendour of his adminis- 
tration. He put to death two of his brothers; and 
he banished his first wife Arsinoé, the daughter 
of Lysimachus, to Coptos in Upper Egypt on a 
charge of conspiracy. After her removal Ptol- 
emy married his own sister Arsinoé, the widow 
of Lysimachus, a flagrant violation of the relig- 
ious notions of the Greeks, but one which was fre- 
quently imitated by his successors. He evinced 
his affection for Arsinoé not only by bestowing 
her name upon many of his newly-founded colo- 
nies, but by assuming himself the surname of 
Philadelphus, a title which some writers referred 
in derision to his unnatural treatment of his two 
brothers. By this second marriage Ptolemy had 
no issue: but his first wife had borne him two 
sons—Ptolemy, who succeeded him on the throne, 
and Lysimachus; and a daughter, Berenicé, whose 
marriage to Antiochus IL., king of Syria, has been 
already mentioned. 

(3) EUERGETES (B.C. 247-222), eldest son and suc- 
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cessor of Philadelphus. Shortly after his accession 
he invaded Syria, in order to avenge the death of 
his sister Berenicé. (See BERENICH, No. 2.) He 
met with the most striking success. He advanced 
as far as Babylon and Susa, and after reducing 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Susiana, received the 
submission of all the upper provinces of Asia as 
far as the confines of Bactria and India. From 
this career of conquest he was recalled by the 
news of seditions in Egypt, and returned to that 
country, carrying with him an immense booty, 
comprising, among other objects, all the statues 
of the Egyptian deities which had been carried 
off by Cambyses to Babylon or Persia. These he 
restored to their respective temples, an act by 
which he earned the greatest popularity with his 
native Egyptian subjects, who bestowed on him 
in consequence the title of Evepyérns (“ Benefac- 
tor”), by which he is generally known. While the 
arms of the king himself were thus successful in 
the East, his fleets reduced the maritime provinces 
of Asia, including Cilicia, Pamphylia, and Ionia, 
as far as the Hellespont, together with Lysima- 
chia and other important places on the coast of 
Thrace which continued for a long period subject 
to the Egyptian rule. Concerning the events 
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which followed the return of Euergetes to his own 
dominions (probably in 243) we are almost wholly 
in the dark; but it appears that the greater part 
of the eastern provinces speedily fell again into 


possession of the maritime regions and a great 
part of Syria itself. He soon obtained a valuable 
ally in the person of Antiochus Hierax, the young- 
er brother of Seleucus, whom he supported in his 
wars against his elder brother. We find Euer- 
getes maintaining the same friendly relations as 
his father with Rome. During the latter years of 
his reign he subdued the Aethiopian tribes on his 
southern frontier, and advanced as far as Adule, a 
port on the Red Sea, where he established an em- 
porium, and set up an inseription commenorating 
the exploits of his reign. To a copy of this, acci- 
dentally preserved to us by an Egyptian monk, 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, we are indebted for much 
of the scanty information we possess concerning 
his reign. 

Ptolemy Euergetes is scarcely less celebrated 
than his father for his patronage of literature and 
science: he added so largely to the library at 
Alexandria that he has been sometimes erroneous- 
ly deemed its founder. Eratosthenes, Apollonius 
Rhodius, and Aristophanes the grammarian flour- 
ished at Alexandria during his reign—sufficient to 
prove that the literature and learning of the Alex- 
andrian school still retained their former eminence. 
By his wife Berenicé, who survived him, Euergetes 
left three children: (a) Ptolemy, his successor ; (b) 
Magas; and (c) Arsinoé, afterwards married to her 
brother Ptolemy Philopator. 
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(4) PHILOPATOR (B.C. 222-205), eldest son and 
successor of Euergetes. He was very far from in- 
heriting the virtues or abilities of his father, and 
his reign was the commencement of the decline of 
the Egyptian kingdom, which had been raised to 
such a height of power and prosperity by his three 
predecessors. Its beginning was stained with 
crimes of the darkest kind. He put to death his 
mother, Berenice, and his brother, Magas, and his 
uncle Lysimachus, the brother of Euergetes. He 
then gave himself up without restraint to a life of 
indolence and luxury, while he abandoned to his 
minister Sosibius the care of all political affairs. 
The latter seems to have been as incapable as his 
master, and the kingdom was allowed to fall into 
a state of the utmost disorder, of which Antiochus 
the Great, king of Syria, was not slow to avail 
himself. In the first two campaigns (219, 218), 
Antiochus conquered the greater part of Coele-Syria 
and Palestine, but in the third year of the war 
(217), he was completely defeated by Ptolemy in 
person at the decisive battle of Raphia, and was 
glad to conclude a peace with the Egyptian mon- 
arch. On his return from his Syrian expedition, 
Ptolemy gave himself up more and more to every 
species of vice and debauchery. His mistress 
Agathoclea, and her brother Agathocles, divided 
with Sosibius the patronage and distribution of 
all places of honour or profit. Towards the close 
of his reign Ptolemy put to death his wife Arsinoé. 


Coin of Ptolemy IV. Philopator. 


His debaucheries shortened his life. He died in 
205, leaving only one son, a child of five years old. 
We find Ptolemy following up the policy of his 
predecessors by cultivating the friendship of the 
Romans, to whom he furnished large supplies of 
corn during their struggle with Carthage. Plunged 
as he was in vice and debauchery, Philopator ap- 
pears to have still inherited something of the love 
of letters for which his predecessors were so con- 
spicuous. We find him associating on familiar 
terms with philosophers and men of letters, and 
especially patronizing the distinguished gramma- 
rian Aristarchus. 

(5) EpIpHANES (B.C. 205-181), son and successor 
of Ptolemy IV. He was a child of five years old 
at the death of his father, 205. Philip, king of 
Macedonia, and Antiochus III. of Syria determined 
to take advantage of the minority of Ptolemy, and 
entered into a league to divide his dominions be- 
tween them. In pursuance of this arrangement, 
Antiochus conquered Coele-Syria, while Philip re- 
duced the Cyclades and the cities in Thrace which 
had still remained subject to Egypt. In this 
emergency the Egyptian ministers had recourse to 
the powerful intervention of the Romans, who 
commanded both monarchs to refrain from further 
hostilities, and restore all the conquered cities. In 
order to evade this demand without openly oppos- 
ing the power of Rome, Antiochus concluded a 
treaty with Egypt, by which it was agreed that 
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the young king should marry Cleopatra, the daugh- 
ter of Antiochus, and receive back the Syrian prov- 
inces as her dower. This treaty took place in 199, 
but the marriage was not actually solemnized un- 
til six years after. The administration of Egypt 
was placed in the hands of Aristomenes, a man 
who was every way worthy of the charge. As 
early, however, as 196, the young king was declared 
of full age, and the ceremony of his anacleteria, or 
coronation, was solemnized with great magnifi- 
cence. It was on this occasion that the decree 
was issued that has been preserved to us in the cele- 
brated inscription known as the Rosetta Stone (q.v.). 
a monument of great interest in regard to the in- 
ternal history of Egypt under the Ptolemies, inde- 
pendent of its importance as having afforded the 
key to the discovery of hieroglyphics. In 193 the 
marriage of Ptolemy with the Syrian princess 
Cleopatra was solemnized at Raphia. Ptolemy, 
however, refused to assist his father-in-law in the 
war against the Romans, which was at this time 
on the eve of breaking out, and he continued stead- 
fast in his alliance with Rome. But he derived 
no advantage from the treaty which concluded it, 
and Antiochus still retained possession of Coele- 
Syria and Pheenicia. As long as Ptolemy con- 
tinued under the guidance and influence of Aris- 
tomenes, his administration was equitable and pop- 
ular. Gradually, however, he became estranged 
from his able and virtuous minister, and threw 
himself more and more into the power of flatterers 
and vicious companions, until at length he was in- 
duced to rid himself of Aristomenes, who was com- 
pelled to take poison. Towards the close of his 
reign Ptolemy conceived the project of recovering 
Coele-Syria from Seleucus, the successor of Antio- 
chus, and had assembled a large mercenary force 
for that purpose; but having, by an unguarded 
expression, excited the apprehensions of some of 
his friends, he was cut off by poison in the twenty- 
fourth year of his reign and the twenty-ninth of 
his age (181). He left two sons, both named Ptol- 
emy, who subsequently ascended the throne, under 
the names of Ptolemy Philometor and Euergetes 
II., and a daughter who bore her mother’s name 
of Cleopatra. His reign was marked by the rapid 
decline of the Egyptian monarchy, for the proy- 
inces and cities wrested from it during his minor- 
ity by Antiochus and Philip were never recovered, 
and at his death Cyprus and the Cyrenaica were 
almost the only foreign possessions still attached 
to the crown of Egypt. 

(6) PHILOMETOR (B.C. 181-146), eldest son and 
successor of Ptolemy V. He was a child at the 
death of his father in 181, and the regency was 
assumed during his minority by his mother Cleo- 
patra, who, by her able administration, maintained 
the kingdom in a state of tranquillity. But after 
her death in 173, the chief power fell into the 
hands of Eulaeus and Lenaeus, ministers as cor- 
rupt as they were incapable, who had the rashness 
to engage in war with Antiochus Epiphanes, king 
of Syria, in the vain hope of recovering the prov- 
inces of Coele-Syria and Phoenicia. But their 
army was totally defeated by Antiochus near Pelu- 
sium, and Antiochus was able to advance without 
opposition as far as Memphis, 170. The young 
king himself fell into his hands, but was treated 
with kindness and distinction, as Antiochus hoped 
by his means to make himself the master of Egypt. 
On learning the captivity of his brother, the young 
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Ptolemy, who was then at Alexandria with his sis- 
ter Cleopatra, assumed the title of king, under the 
name of Euergetes II., and prepared to defend the 
capital to the utmost. Antiochus hereupon laid 
siege to Alexandria, but he was unable to take the 
city, and withdrew into Syria, after establishing 
Philometor as king at Memphis, but retaining in 
his hands the frontier fortress of Pelusium. This 
last circumstance, together with the ravages com- 
mitted by the Syrian troops, awakened Philometor, 
who had hitherto been a mere puppet in the hands 
of the Syrian king, to a sense of his true position, 
and he hastened to make overtures of peace to his 
brother and sister at Alexandria. It was agreed 
that the two brothers should reign together, and 
that Philometor should marry his sister Cleopatra. 
But this arrangement did not suit the views of 
Antiochus, who immediately renewed hostilities. 
The two brothers were unable to offer any effectual 
opposition, and he had advanced a second time to 
the walls of Alexandria, when he was met by a 
Roman embassy, headed by M. Popilius Laenas, 
who haughtily commanded him instantly to desist 
from hostilities. Antiochus did not venture to 
disobey, and withdrew to his own dominions in 
168. Dissensions broke out between the brothers, 
and Euergetes expelled Philometor from Alexan- 
dria. Philometor repaired to Rome, and by the 
influence of the Roman Senate was reinstated in 
the sovereign power, Energetes, however, receiving 
the territory of Cyrené asa separate kingdom. To 
Cyprus also he soon laid claim, and war broke out 
once more, ending in the defeat of Energetes, who 
from that time remained content with Cyrené as 
akingdom. The attention of Philometor appears 
to have been, from this time, principally directed 
to the side of Syria. Demetrius Soter having 
sought during the dissensions between the two 
brothers to make himself master of Cyprus, Ptol- 
emy now supported the usurper Alexander Balas, 
to whom he gave his daughter Cleopatra in mar- 
riage (150). But when Ptolemy advanced with 
an army to the assistance of his son-in-law, Am- 
monius, the favourite and minister of Alexander, 
formed a plot against the life of Ptolemy; where- 
upon the latter took away his daughter Cleopatra 
from her faithless husband, and bestowed her hand 
on Demetrius Nicator, the son of Soter, whose cause 
he now espoused. In conjunction with Demetrius, 
Ptolemy carried on war against Alexander, whom 
he defeated in a decisive battle; but he died a few 
days afterwards in consequence of an injury which 
he had received from a fall from his horse in this 
battle (146). He had reigned thirty-five years from 
the period of his first accession, and eighteen from 
his restoration by the Romans. Philometor is 
praised for the mildness and humanity of his dis- 
position, Polybius even tells us that not a single 
citizen of Alexandria was put to death by him for 
any political or private offence. On the whole, if 
not one of the greatest, he was at least one of the 
best of the race of the Ptolemies. He left three 
children: (a) A son, Ptolemy, who was proclaimed 
king after his father’s death, under the name Ptol- 
emy Eupator, but was put to death almost imme- 
diately after by his uncle Euergetes. (b) A dangh- 
ter, Cleopatra, married first to Alexander Balas, 
then to Demetrius II. king of Syria; and (c) An- 
other daughter, also named Cleopatra, who was 
afterwards married to her uncle Ptolemy Euer- 
getes. 
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(7) Evercéres II. or PHyscon (bicker), “ Big- 
Belly,” reigned B.C. 146-117. His history down to 
the death of his brother has been already given. 
In order to secure undisputed possession of the 
throne, he married his sister Cleopatra, the widow 
of his brother Philometor, and put to death his 
nephew Ptolemy, who had been proclaimed king 
under the surname of Eupator. A reign thus com- 
menced in blood was continued in a similar spirit. 
Many of the leading citizens of Alexandria, who 
had taken part against him on the death of his 
brother, were put to death, while the populace 
were given up to the cruelties of his mercenary 
troops, and the streets of the city were repeatedly 
deluged with blood. Thousands of the inhabitants 
fled from the scene of such horrors, and the popu- 
lation of Alexandria was so greatly thinned that 
the king found himself compelled to invite foreign 
settlers from all quarters to re-people his deserted 
capital. At the same time that he thus incurred 
the hatred of his subjects by his cruelties, he ren- 
dered himself an object of their aversion and con- 
tempt by abandoning himself to the most degrad- 
ing vices. In consequence of these, he had become 
bloated and deformed in person, and enormously 
corpulent, whence the Alexandrians gave him the 
nickname of Physcon, by which he is more usually 
known. His union with Cleopatra was not of long 
duration. He became enamoured of his niece 
Cleopatra (the offspring of his wife by her former 
marriage with Philometor), and he did not hesitate 
to divorce the mother, and receive her daughter 
instead, as his wife and queen. By this proceed- 
ing he alienated still more the minds of his Greek 
subjects; and his vices and cruelties at length 
produced an insurrection at Alexandria. There- 
upon he fled to Cyprus, and the Alexandrians de- 
clared his sister Cleopatra queen (130). Enraged 
at this, Ptolemy put to death Memphitis, his son 
by Cleopatra, and sent his head and hands to his 
unhappy mother. But Cleopatra having been 
shortly afterwards expelled from Alexandria in 
her turn, Ptolemy found himself unexpectedly re- 
instated on the throne (127). His sister Cleopatra 
fled to the court of her elder sister Cleopatra, the 
wife of Demetrius IT., king of Syria, who espoused 
the cause of the fugitive. Ptolemy, in revenge, 
set up against him a pretender named Zabinas or 
Zebina, who assumed the title of Alexander II. 
But the usurper behaved with such haughtiness 
to Ptolemy that the latter suddenly changed his 
policy, became reconciled to his sister Cleopatra, 
whom he permitted to return to Egypt, and gave 
his daughter Tryphaena in marriage to Antiochus 
Grypus, the son of Demetrius. Ptolemy died after 
reigning twenty-nine years from the death of his 
brother Philometor; but he himself reckoned the 
years of bis reign from the date of his first assump- 
tion of the regal title in 170. Although the char- 
acter of Ptolemy Physcon was stained by the most 
infamous vices, and by the most sanguinary cruelty, 
he still retained that love of letters which appears 
to have been hereditary in the whole race of the 
Ptolemies. He had in his youth been a pupil of 
Aristarchus, and not only courted the society of 
learned men, but was himself the author of a work 
called “Yzouynuara, or memoirs, which extended to 
twenty-four books. He left two sons: Ptolemy, 
afterwards known as Soter II., and Alexander, 
both of whom subsequently ascended the throne 
of Egypt; and three daughters: (a) Cleopatra, 
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married to her brother Ptolemy Soter; (b) Try- 
phaena, the wife of Antiochus Grypus, king of 
Syria; and (c) Selené, who was unmarried at her 
father’s death. To his natural son Ptolemy, sur- 
named Apion, he bequeathed by his will the sepa- 
rate kingdom of Cyrené. 

(8) Sorer II., and also PHILOMETOR, but more 
commonly called Larayrus or Latatrus (Adéov- 
pos), reigned B.C. 117-107, and also 89-81. Although 
he was of full age at the time of his father’s death 
(117), he was obliged to reign jointly with his 
mother, Cleopatra, who had been appointed by the 
will of her late husband to succeed him on the 
throne. She was indeed desirous of associating 
with herself her younger son, Ptolemy Alexander ; 
but since Lathyrus was popular with the Alexan- 
drians, she was obliged to give way, and sent 
Alexander to Cyprus. After declaring Lathyrus 
king, she compelled him to repudiate his sister 
Cleopatra, of whose influence she was jealous, and 
to marry his younger sister Selené in her stead. 
After reigning ten years jointly with his mother, 
he was expelled from Alexandria by an insurrec- 
tion of the people which she had excited against 
him (107). His brother Alexander now assumed 
the sovereignty of Egypt, in conjunction with his 
mother, while Lathyrus was able to establish him- 
self in the possession of Cyprus. Cleopatra, in- 
deed, attempted to dispossess him of that island 
also, but without success, and Ptolemy held it as 
an independent kingdom for the eighteen years 
during which Cleopatra and Alexander reigned in 
Egypt. After the death of Cleopatra and the ex- 
pulsion of Alexander in 89, Ptolemy Lathyrus was 
recalled by the Alexandrians, and established anew 
on the throne of Egypt, which he occupied thence- 
forth without interruption till his death in 81. 
The most important event of this period was the 
revolt of Thebes, in Upper Egypt, which was still 
powerful enough to hold out for nearly three years 
against the arms of Ptolemy, but at the end of 
that time was taken and reduced to the state of 
ruin in which it has ever since remained. Lathy- 
rus reigned in all thirty-five years and a half; ten 
in conjunction with his mother (117-107), eighteen 
in Cyprus (107-89), and seven and a half as sole 
ruler of Egypt. He left only one daughter, Bere- 
nicé, called also Cleopatra, who succeeded him on 
the throne; and two sons, both named Ptolemy, 
who, though illegitimate, became severally kings 
of Egypt and Cyprus. 

(9) ALEXANDER I., youngest son of Ptolemy VII., 
reigned conjointly with his mother Cleopatra from 
the expulsion of his brother Lathyrus, B.c. 107 to 
90. In this year he assassinated his mother; but 
he had not reigned alone a year, when he was com- 
pelled by a general sedition of the populace and 
military to quit Alexandria. He, however, raised 
fresh troops, but was totally defeated in a sea-fight 
by the rebels; wherenpon Lathyrus was recalled 
by the Alexandrians to Egypt, as has been already 
related. Alexander now attempted to make him- 
self master of Cyprus, and invaded that island, but 
was defeated and slain. He left a son, Alexander, 
who afterwards ascended the throne of Egypt. 

(10) ALEXANDER II., son of the preceding, was 
at Rome at the death of Ptolemy Lathyrus in 
81. Sulla, who was then dictator, nominated the 
young Alexander (who had obtained a high place 
in his favour) king of Egypt, and sent him to take 
possession of the crown. It was, however, agreed, 
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in deference to the claims of Cleopatra Berenice, 
the daughter of Lathyrus, whom the Alexandrians 
had already placed on the throne, that Alexander 
should marry her, and admit her to share the 
sovereign power. He complied with the letter of 
this treaty by marrying Cleopatra, but only nine- 
teen days afterward caused her to be assassinated. 
The Alexandrians thereupon rose against their 
new monarch and put him to death. 

(11) Dionysus, but more commonly known by 
the appellation of AULETES, “the flute-player,” was 
an illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. When 
the assassination of Berenicé and the death of Alex- 
ander II. had completed the extinction of the legit- 
imate race of the Lagidae, Ptolemy was proclaimed 
king by the Alexandrians, B.c. 80. He was anx- 
ious to obtain from the Roman Senate their ratifi- 
cation of his title to the crown, but it was not till 
the consulship of Caesar (59) that he was able to 
purchase by vast bribes the desired privilege. He 
had expended immense sums in the pursuit of this 
object, which he was compelled to raise by the im- 
position of fresh taxes, and the discontent thus ex- 
cited combining with the contempt entertained for 
his character, led to his expulsion by the Alexan- 
drians in 58. Thereupon he proceeded in person 
to Rome to procure from the Senate his restoration. 
His first reception was promising; and he procured 
a decree from the Senate commanding his restora- 
tion, and intrusting the charge of effecting it to 
P. Lentulus Spinther, then proconsul of Cilicia. 
Meanwhile, the Alexandrians sent an embassy of 
one hundred of their leading citizens to plead their 
cause with the Roman Senate; but Ptolemy had 
the audacity to cause the deputies, on their arrival 
in Italy, to be waylaid,and the greater part of them 
murdered. The indignation excited at Rome by 
this proceeding produced a reaction: the tribunes 
took up the matter against the nobility; and an 
oracle was produced from the Sibylline Books for- 
bidding the restoration of the king by an armed 
force. The intrigues and disputes thus raised were 
protracted throughout the year 56, and at length 
Ptolemy, despairing of a favorable result, quitted 
Rome in disgust, and withdrew to Ephesus. But 
in 55, A. Gabinius, who was proconsul in Syria, 
was induced, by the influence of Pompey, aided by 
the enormous bribe of 10,000 talents from Ptolemy 
himself, to undertake his restoration. The Alex- 
andrians had in the meantime placed on the throne 
of Egypt Berenicé, the eldest daughter of Ptolemy, 
who had married Archelaiis, the son of the general 
of Mithridates, and they opposed Gabinius with an 
army on the confines of the kingdom. They were, 
however, defeated in three successive battles, Ar- 
chelaiis was slain, and Ptolemy once more estab- 
lished on the throne (55). One of his first acts was 
to put to death his daughter Berenicé, and many of 
the leading citizens of Alexandria. He survived 
his restoration only three years and a half, during 
which time he was supported by a large body of 
Roman soldiers who had been left behind by Gabi- 
nius for his protection. He died in 51, after a reign 
of twenty-nine years from the date of his first ac- 
cession. He left two sons, both named Ptolemy, 
and two daughters, Cleopatra and Arsinoé. 

(12) Eldest son of the preceding. By his father’s 
will the sovereign power was left to himself aud 
his sister Cleopatra jointly, and this arrangement 
was carried into effect without opposition (51). 
Auletes had also referred the execution of his will 
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to the Roman Senate, and the latter accepted the 
office, confirmed its provisions, and bestowed on 
Pompey the title of guardian of the young king. 
But the approach of the Civil War prevented them 
from taking any active part in the administration 
of affairs, which fell into the hands of a eunuch 
named Pothinus. It was not long before dissen- 
sions broke out between the latter and Cleopatra, 
which ended in the expulsion of the princess, after 
she had reigned in conjunction with her brother 
about three years (48). Hereupon she took refuge 
in Syria, and assembled an army, with which she 
invaded Egypt. The young king, accompanied by 
his guardians, met her at Pelusium, and it was 
while the two armies were here encamped opposite 
to one another that Pompey landed in Egypt, to 
throw himself as a suppliant on the protection of 
Ptolemy; but he was assassinated, by the orders 
of Pothinus, before he could obtain an interview 
with the king himself. Shortly after, Caesar ar- 
rived in Egypt, and took upon himself to settle the 
dispute between Ptolemy and his sister. But as 
Cleopatra’s charms gained for her the support of 
Caesar, Pothinus determined to excite an insurrec- 
tion against Caesar. Hence arose what is usually 
called the Alexandrian War. Ptolemy, who was 
at first in Caesar’s hands, managed to escape, and 
put himself at the head of the insurgents; but he 
was defeated by Caesar, and was drowned in an 
attempt to escape by the river (47). 

(13) The youngest son of Ptolemy Auletes. He 
was appointed by Caesar to reign jointly with Cleo- 
patra after the death of his elder brother Ptolemy 
XIL., 47; and although he was a mere boy, it was 
decreed that he should marry his sister, with whom 
he was thus to share the power. Both his mar- 
riage and his regal title were of course purely nom- 
inal; andin the year 43 Cleopatra put him to death. 

Ill. OrHeR Kines.— (1) Surnamed ALORiTEs, 
that is, of Alorus, regent, or, according to some au- 
thors, king of Macedonia. He obtained the supreme 
power by the assassination of Alexander II., the 
eldest son of Amyntas, B.C. 367, but was, in his 
turn, assassinated by Perdiceas IIL, 364. (2) Sur- 
named APION, king of Cyrené (117-96), was an ille- 
gitimate son of Ptolemy Physcon, king of Egypt, 
who left him by his will the kingdom of the Cyre- 
naica. At his death in 96, Apion bequeathed his 
kingdom by his will to the Roman people. The 
Senate, however, refused to accept the legacy, and 
declared the cities of the Cyrenaica free. They 
were not reduced to the condition of a province till 
near thirty years afterwards. (3) Surnamed Cr- 
RAUNUS, king of Macedonia, the son of Ptolemy 
I, king of Egypt, by his second wife Eurydicé. 
When his father in B.c. 285 set aside the claim of 
Ceraunus to the throne and appointed his younger 
son Ptolemy Philadelphus his successor, Ceraunus 
repaired to the court of Lysimachus. After Ly- 
simachus had perished in battle against Seleucus 
(281) Ptolemy Ceraunus was received by the latter 
in the most friendly manner; but shortly after- 
wards (280) he basely assassinated Seleucus, and 
took possession of the Macedonian throne, After 
reigning a few months he was defeated in battle 
by the Gauls, taken prisoner, and put to death. 
(4) Tetrarch of Chaleis in Syria, the son of Men- 
naeus. He appears to have held the cities of Heli- 
opolis and Chalcis as well as the mountain district 
of Ituraea, from whence he was in the habit of in- 
festing Damascus and the more wealthy parts of 
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Coelé-Syria with predatory incursions. He reigned 
from about 70 to 40, when be was succeeded by 
his son Lysanias. (5) King of Cyprus, the younger 
brother of Ptolemy Auletes, king of Egypt, being 
like him an illegitimate son of Ptolemy Lathyrus. 
He was acknowledged as king of Cyprus at the 
same time that his brother Auletes obtained pos- 
session of the throne of Egypt (B.c. 80). He had 
offended P. Clodius by neglecting to ransom him 
when he had fallen into the hands of the Cilician 
pirates; and accordingly Clodius, when he became 
tribune (53), brought forward a law to deprive 
Ptolemy of his kingdom, and reduce Cyprus to a 
Roman province. Cato, who had to carry into ex- 
ecution this nefarious decree, sent to Ptolemy, ad- 
vising him to submit, and offering him his personal 
safety, with the office of high-priest at Paphos, and 
a liberal maintenance. But the unhappy king re- 
fused these offers, and put an end to his own life (57). 
(6) King of Epirus, the second son of Alexander 
IL., king of Epirus, and Olympias, and grandson of 
the great Pyrrhus. He succeeded to the throne on 
the death of his elder brother, Pyrrhus IL., but 
reigned only a very short time. The date of his 
reign cannot be fixed with certainty, but as he was 
contemporary with Demetrius II., king of Mace- 
donia, it may be placed between 239 and 229. 
(7) King of Mauretania, was the son and successor 
of Iuba II. By his mother Cleopatra he was descend- 
ed from the kings of Egypt, whose name he bore. 
The period of his accession cannot be determined 
with certainty, but we know that he was on the 
throne in 4.D. 18. He continued to reign without 
interruption till a.pD. 40, when he was summoned 
to Rome by Caligula, and shortly after put to 
death, his great riches having excited the cupidity 
of the emperor. 

IV. CLaupius ProteMagrus. A famous Greek 
mathematician, astronomer, and geographer. He 
came from Ptolemais Hermeiou (ruins at modern 
Menschie), in Upper Egypt, and lived and worked 
in the second century a.D. The most important 
of his writings which have been preserved are: 
(a) Tewypadixy ‘Ypnynow (“instructions for the 
drawing of maps”), a geographical work in eight 
books, the first of which contains the principles of 
mathematical geography, the drawing of maps, 
and the calculation of the longitudes and latitudes 
of places in the then known world; books ii—vii. 
contain tables of names of places in the maps de- 
scribed, arranged according to degrees and their 
subdivisions ; and book viii. contains an astronom- 
ical table of climates. This work is one of the 
chief sources of our knowledge of ancient geogra- 
phy. It is edited by Nobbe (Leipzig, 1845); and 
Miiller (Paris, 1883). (0) MeyaAn Yvvrakis ris Ao- 
Tpovonias, usually known by its Arabic name of 
Almagest. Since the Tetrabiblus, the work on as- 
trology, was also entitled oivraéis, the Arabs, to 
distinguish the two, probably called the greater 
work peyddy, and afterwards peyiorn: the title 
Almagest (Tabrir al Magesthi) is a compound of this 
last adjective and the Arabic article. The Alma- 
gest is divided into thirteen books. It treats of 
the relations of the earth and heaven; the effect 
of position upon the earth; the theory of the 
sun and moon, without which that of the stars 
cannot be undertaken; the sphere of the fixed 
stars, and those of the five stars called planets. 
The seventh and eighth books are the most inter- 
esting to the modern astronomer, as they contain 
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a catalogue of the stars. This catalogue gives the 
longitudes and latitudes of 1022 stars, described 
by their positions in the constellations. It seems 
that this catalogue is in the main really that of 
Hipparchus, altered to Ptolemy’s own time by as- 
suming the value of the precession of the equi- 
noxes given by Hipparchus as the least which 
could be, some changes having also been made by 
Ptolemy’s own observations. Indeed, the whole 
work of Ptolemy appears to have been based upon 
the observations of Hipparchus, whom he con- 
stantly cites as his authority. Ptolemy’s system 
of the heavens, which made the earth the fixed 
centre, was not superseded till the time of Co- 
pernicus (A.D. 1473-1543). The best edition of 
the Almagest is by Halma, 2 vols. (Paris, 1813-16). 
(ce) TerpaBiBrcs Svvrakis, generally called Tetrabi- 
blos, or Quadripartitum de A potelesmatibus et Tudiciis 
Astrorum. With this goes another small work, 
called Kapzos, or Fructus Librorum Suorum, often 
called Centiloquium, from its containing a hundred 
aphorisms. Both of these works are astrological, 
and it has been doubted by some whether they 
be genuine. But the doubt merely arises from the 
feeling that the contents are unworthy of Ptolemy. 
(d) Kavay Bacitéay, a catalogue of Assyrian, Per- 
sian, Greek, and Roman sovereigns, with the length 
of their reigns, several times referred to by Syncel- 
lus. (€) @aceis awAavay aorép@v Kat ouvayoy 
éemonpaceay, De Apparentiis et Significationibus in- 
errantium, an annual list of sidereal phenomena. 
(f. 9g) De Analemmate and Planisphaerium. These 
works are obtained from the Arabic. The Ana- 
lemma is a collection of graphical processes for 
facilitating the construction of sun-dials. The 
Planisphere is a description of the stereographic 
projection, in which the eye is at the pole of the 
eirele on which the sphere is projected. (h) [epi 
trobéceay Tov TAavopéver, De Planetarum Hypothe- 
sibus. This is a brief statement of the principal 
hypotheses employed in the Almagest for the ex- 
planation of the heavenly motions. (i) ‘Appovixay 
B.BXia y., a treatise on the theory of the musical 
scale, and the most important ancient work on 
music next to that of Aristoxenus. Most of the 
works of Ptolemy are contained in the edition of 
Halma in 4 vols. (Paris, 1813-28). The principal 
MSS. are at Vienna, Venice, and Mount Athos. 
This last is photographed and published by Lang- 
lois (Paris, 1866). 


Ptolemais (Ilro\eyais). (1) Also called Ack 
(Ax) (in Old Test. Acco; Arab. Akka, Fr, St. 
Jean d’Acre, Eng. Acre), a celebrated city on the 
coast of Phenicia, south of Tyre, and north of 
(Mount Carmel, lies at the bottom of a bay sur- 
rounded by mountains, in a position marked ont 
by nature as a key of the passage between Coele- 
Syria and Palestine. It is one of the oldest 
cities of Pheenicia, being mentioned in the Book 
of Judges (i. 31). (2) (At or near El-Lahum), a 
small town of Middle Egypt, in the Nomos Arsi- 
noites. (3) P. Hermii (Menschie), a city of Upper 
Egypt, on the west bank of the Nile, below Aby- 
dos. (4) P. THERON, or EPITHERAS, a port on the 
Red Sea, on the coast of the Troglodytae. (5) 
Now Tolmeita, or Tolometa, on the northwestern 
coast of Cyrenaica, one of the five great cities of 
the Libyan Pentapolis. 


Pubes, Pubertas. 
TUTOR. 


See CuRATOR; IMPUBES; 
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Publicani. A name given by the Romans to 
those who did business with the State, by becom- 
ing coutractors for public buildings and for sup- 
plies, and to farmers of public lands (see AGER PUB- 
LICUS), especially those who farmed the public taxes 
(vectigalia) for a certain time on payment of a fixed 
sum. In Rome, as indeed throughout the ancient 
world (see TELONES), the collection of taxes was 
not made by paid officials, but by farmers of taxes, 
who belonged to the equestrian order, as the sena- 
tors were excluded from such business. The farm- 
ers of taxes, by the immense profits which they 
made, became a politically powerful class of capi- 
talists. As the various taxes in the different prov- 
inces were let out as a whole by the censors, joint- 
stock companies were formed, societates publica- 
norum, whose members received a proportionate 
return for their invested capital. (See PROVINCIA.) 
One member, the manceps, made a tender at the 
public auction, concluded the contract with the 
censors, and gave the necessary security. The 
duration of the contract was a lustrwm—i. e. the 
period between one censorship and another; in 
imperial times always five years. It began on the 
15th of March. 

The general superintendence was given to a 
magister societatis in Rome, who vacated office 
every year; the management of details was in 
the hands of numerous officials. According to 
the amount of the taxes farmed, the publicani 
received special names. The highest class, decu- 
mani, were the farmers of the decwma, the tenth 
part of the produce of the agricultural lands 
which had been taken from the old possessors. 
The pecuarti or scripturarii were the farmers of 
the scriptura, the tax levied for the use of the 
State pastures. The conductores portoriorwm were 
the farmers of the portoria, the import and export 
dues, etc. In order to make the greatest possible 
gain, the publicani were guilty of the most griev- 
ous oppression of the provincials, whose only hope 
of relief lay in the governor, who was rarely able 
to help them for fear of these influential societies. 
Under the Empire the position of the provincials 
was improved; for the emperor, as the governor- 
in-chief of all the provinces, heard the final ap- 
peal in the case of any grievances. In imperial 
times the decumani ceased to exist, and the letting 
out of taxes was intrusted to the official boards 
especially concerned with them. See VECTIGALIA, 


Publications. See EDITIO PRINCEPS; LIBER. 
Public Houses. See CAUPONA. 


Publicéla or Poplicéla, PUBLIUS VALERIUS. A 
Roman who took a prominent part in the expul- 
sion of the Tarquins, and who was therefore elected 
consul with Brutus (B.c. 509) and in three other 
years (B.C. 508, 507,504). He did much to secure 
the rights of the plebeians, and secured the pas- 
sage of a law giving to every citizen who was con- 
demned by a magistrate the right of appeal to the 
people. He died in B.c, 503, and was mourned for 
ten days by the Roman matrons (Livy, i. 58; ii. 2— 
16; Dionys. iv. 67; v.12, 40; Plut. Publ.). 

Publilia. The second wife of Cicero the orator, 
whom he married in B.c. 46, when he was sixty 
years of age and she quite young. The marriage 
caused great scandal, as it was generally believed 
that Cicero was simply in love with her fortune. 
The marriage proved unhappy, and Publilia was 
divorced by her husband in B.c. 45 (Cic. dd Att. 


PUBLILIAE LEGES . 


xii. 32; Dio Cass. xlvi. 18). See Cicero; TUL- 
LIA. 

Publiliae Leges. Three laws carried B.C. 339 
by the dictator Q. Publilius Philo: their substance 
is described by Livy (viii.12). The first of them 
seems to stand in connection with one of the leges 
Valeriae Horatiae (B.C. 449) which enacted ut quod 
tributim plebs iussisset populum teneret (Livy, iii. 
55)-—i. e. it restored the Comitia Tributa after the 
second secession of the plebs, and perhaps also pro- 
vided that plebiscita which had no constitutional 
import, or which related purely to matters of pri- 
vate law, should have the force of statute, even 
without subsequent confirmation or enactment by 
the centuries. In B.c. 339, the patricians having 
now brought themselves to take regular part in 
the business of the Comitia Tributa, confirmation 
by the centuries must have seemed a superfluity in 
any case; and accordingly the first Lex Publilia 
seems to have dispensed with it for all plebiscita 
whatsoever. They still, however, required to be 
sanctioned by the Senate before they acquired com- 
plete validity; but the necessity of this seems to 
have been abolished by the Lex Hortensia (B.c. 
287), which enacted wt eo iwre, quod plebs statuisset, 
omnes Quirites tenerentur (Gaius, i. 3; Dig. 1, 2, 2, 
8; Laelius Felix in Gell. xv, 27; Pliny, H. N. xvi. § 
37). There is, however, great difference of opinion 
as to the real import of, and the relation between, 
these three leges, which, if literally taken, seem all 
to have enacted the same thing. See Walter, Ge- 
schichte des rom. Rechts, § 65. 


Publilius Syrus. A Roman writer of mimes 
(see MiImuS), a younger contemporary and rival 
of Laberius. He flourished about B.c. 43. Prob- 
ably born at Antioch, in Syria, he came to Rome 
in early youth as a slave. On account of his wit 
he was liberated by his master, and received a 
careful education. As a writer of mimes and 
as an improviser, he was exceedingly popular, 
and, after the death of Laberius, held sole sway 
on the stage. His mimes contained, in addition 
to the farcical humour of this sort of writ- 
ing, a great number of short, witty sayings. 
These were so much admired that they were 
excerpted at an early date, and used in schoosl, 
while the pieces themselves were soon for- 
gotten. 

In the Middle Ages these sayings were popular 
under the name of Seneca. We have an alpha- 
betical collection of nearly sevén hundred of 
these single-line apophthegms, bearing the title 
Publilii: Syri Mimi Sententiae, though not all of 
them are certainly the work of their alleged author. 
Among them are many of much pungency and 
pith —e. g. Necesse est multos timeat, quem multi 
timent ; Beneficium aceipere, libertatem est vendere ; 
(the motto of the Hdinburgh Review) Iudex damnatur 
cum nocens absolvitur ; and many others that find 
their parallels in the saws and maxims of modern 
times. They are collected by Ribbeck in his edi- 
tion of the comic fragments (1873), and are sepa- 
rately edited by O. Friedrich (Berlin, 1880); and 
with English notes by Gray (1895). 


Publilius, VoLERO. A tribune of the plebs, B.c. 
472, and again 471, who effected an important 
change in the Roman constitution. In virtne of 
the laws which he proposed, the tribunes of the 
plebs and the aediles were elected by the Comitia 
Tributa, instead of by the Comitia Centuriata, as 
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had previously been the case, and the tribes ob- 
tained the power of deliberating and determining 
in all matters affecting the whole nation, and not 
such only as concerned the plebs. Some say that 
the number of the tribunes was now for the first 
time raised to five, having been only two pre- 


viously. 
Publishers. See LIBER. 
Pudicitia. The Roman goddess of modesty 


and chastity. She was at first worshipped in a 
chapel in Rome exclusively by the patrician ma- 
trons. When, in B.c. 296, the patrician Virginia 
was excluded from this worship by her marriage 
with the plebeian consul Volumnius, she erected 
in her own house a chapel to the goddess, so that 
the plebeian matrons might worship there. Af- 
terwards this cult died out with the decay of 
morals. In imperial times altars were erected to 
Pudicitia in honour of the empresses. The god- 
dess was represented as a draped matron, conceal- 
ing her right hand in her garment. Pudicitia is 
the same as the Greek Aléas, who had an altar at 
Athens. 

Pugil (wvxrns). A boxer; one who fights with 
his fists (pugni). See ATHLETAE ; CAESTUS ; GYM- 
NASIUM; PUGILATUS. 

Pugilatus (mv&, wvypn, mvypaxia, tuypoovrn). 
Boxing. The fist being the simplest and most 
natural weapon, it may be taken for granted that 
boxing was one of the earliest athletic games 
among the Greeks. Hence even gods and several 
of the earlier heroes are described either as vic- 
tors in the mvyp7 or as distinguished boxers, such 
as Apollo, Heracles, Tydeus, Polydeuces, and oth- 
ers (Theocrit. xxiv. 113; Apollod. iii.6,§4; Pausan. 
v. 8, 2). The Scholiast on Pindar (Nem. v. 89) 
says that Theseus was believed to have invented 
the art of boxing. The Homeric heroes are well 
acquainted with it (Hom. JU. xxiii. 691; ef. Od. viii. 
103 foll.). Boxing for men was introduced at the 
Olympic Games in Ol. 23, and for boys in Ol. 37 
(Pausan, v. 8, § 3). Contests in boxing for boys 
are also mentioned in the Nemea and Isthmia 
(Pausan. vi. 4, § 6). 

In the earliest times boxers (pugiles, mixrat) 
fought naked, with the exception of a (éua round 
their loins (Hom. Jl. xxiii. 688; Verg. Aen. v. 421); 
but this was not used when boxing was introduced 
at Olympia, as the contests in wrestling and racing 
had been carried on here by persons entirely naked 
eyer since O1,15. Respecting the leathern thongs 
with which pugilists surrounded their fists, see 
CarsTus, where its various forms are illustrated 
by woodeuts. 

The boxing of the ancients appears to have re- 
sembled the practice of modern times. It was a 
point of skill, we are told, not to attack the antag- 
onist, but to remain on the defensive, and thus to 
wear out the opponent, until he was obliged to ac- 
knowledge himself to be conquered (Eustath. ad 
Il, p. 1322, 29). It was considered a merit in a 
boxer to conquer without receiving any wounds, 
so that the two great points in this game were to 
inflict blows, and at the same time not to expose 
one’s self to any danger. As regards the position of 
the hands, no doubt it varied according to cireum- 
stances, then as now. In art-representations we 
see sometimes the right arm guarding and the left 
striking, sometimes the contrary: the blows were 
directed against the upper parts of the body, and 
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Pugilists, from a Tomb at Chiusi. 


(Dennis.) 


the wounds inflicted on the head were often severe 
(Hom. Od. xviii.96; Apollon. Rhod.ii.785; Theocrit. 
ii. 126; Verg. Aen. v. 469; Aelian, V. H.x.19). The 
ears especially were exposed to great danger, and 
with regular pugilists they were generally much 
mutilated and broken (Plato, Gorg. p.516; Protag. 
p. 342; Martial, vii. 33,5). Hence in works of art 
the ears of the pancratiasts always appear beaten 
flat, and, although swollen in some parts, are yet 
smaller than ears usually are. In order to protect 
the ears from severe blows, little covers, called 
audertides, were invented (Poll. ii. 82). But these 
ear-covers were undoubtedly never used in the 
great public games, but only in the gymnasia and 
palaestrae, or at most in the public contests of 
boxing for boys; for they are never seen in any 
ancient work of art. 

Two points of distinction between ancient and 
modern pugilists may be noticed: (1) that, as we 
gather from vase-pictures, the fist was not con- 
stantly doubled, as with us, but the fingers were 
often merely curved over, sometimes almost ex- 
tended; in some representations, however, the fists 
are fairly clenched: probably the differences are 
due to the caestus; (2) the inarticulate sounds 
emitted by the boxers, instead of the modern 
silence: this, according to Cicero, was to add force 
to the blow (Tuse. ii. 23, 54). 

The game of boxing, like all the other gymnas- 
tic and athletic games, was regulated by certain 
rules. Thus pugilists were not allowed to take 
hold of one another, or to use their feet for the 
purpose of making one another fall, as was the 
case in the pancratium. Cases of death, either 
during the fight itself or soon after, appear to 
have occurred rather frequently; but if a fighter 
wilfully killed his antagonist, he was severely 
punished (Pausan. vi. 9,§ 3; viii. 40,§ 3). If both 
the combatants were tired without wishing to 
give up the fight, they might pause a while to re- 
cover their strength; and in some cases they are 
described as resting on their knees (Apollon, Rhod. 
ii. 86). The contest did not end until one of the 
combatants was compelled by fatigue, wounds, or 
despair to declare himself conquered, which was 
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generally done by lifting up one hand (Plut. Ly- 
curg. 19). 

The Ionians, especially those of Samos, were at 
all times more distinguished pugilists than the 
Dorians, and at Sparta boxing is said to have been 
forbidden by the laws of Lycurgus (Pausan. vi. 2, 
§4; Plut. Lycurg. 19). But the ancients generally 
considered boxing as a useful training for military 
purposes, and a part of education no less im- 
portant than any other gymnastic exercise, 
Even from a medical point of view, boxing was 
recommended (Aretaeus, De Morb. Diut. Cur. 
i. 2). 

In Italy boxing appears likewise to have been 
practised from early times (Livy, i. 35). It con- 
tinued as a popular game during the whole period 
of the Republic as well as of the Empire (Suet. 
Aug. 45; Cic. De Leg. ii. 15,38; Suet. Calig.18). Be- 
sides the legitimi pugiles, there was a peculiarly 
Italian institution of catervarii pugiles, who fought; 
not in pairs, but in a general mélée (Suet. 1.c.). See 
Krause, Die Gymnastik und Agon. d. Hellenen, pp. 
497-534; Bliimner in Baumeister, Denkmdiler, p.523; 
Grasberger, Erziehung, p. 205. 


Pugillares. Small tablets for writing. 
TABULA; WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 

Pugio (udyarpa), dim. Pugiunciilus (¢yyepidiov). 
A dagger with two edges (Suet. Vitell. 15). 


See 


Pugiones. 


Pulcher, CLopius. See CLopIus. 


Pulcheria. The eldest daughter of the Roman 
emperor Arcadius, born A.D. 399. In 414, when she 
was only fifteen years of age, she became the guar- 
dian of her brother Theodosius, and was declared 
Augusta or empress. She had the virtual govern- 
ment in her hands during the whole lifetime of 
her brother, who died in 450. On his death she 
remained at the head of affairs, and shortly after- 
wards she married Marcian, with whom she con- 
tinued to reign in common till her death in 453. 
Pulcheria was a woman of ability, and was cele- 
brated for her piety and her public and private 
virtues. See THErovosius II. 

Pulchrum Promontorium. A promontory on 
the northern coast of the Carthaginian territory 
in North Africa, probably identical with the Apol- 
linis Promontorium, 

Pullarius. A person who had charge of the 
sacred chickens (pulli), and made predictions 
from the way in which they ate their food. See 
AUGUR, p. 167. 

Pullus, L. Iunivs. Consul B.c. 249, in the First 
Punic War. His tleet was destroyed by a storm, 
on account, it was said, of his neglecting the au- 
spices. In despair he put an end to his own life 
(Cic. N. D. ii. 3). 


PULPITUM 


Pulpitum (Ajpa). (1) The platform of a public 


speaker. (2) (Aoyetov). The stage of the Roman 
theatre. See THEATRUM. 
Puls. A sort of porridge much eaten in Italy, 


so that it was regarded as a national dish. It was 
made of spelt (far, odor), and is to be distinguished 
from the other native dish polenta, which was a 
porridge of barley-meal (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 72). 

Pulvinar. A sort of pillow or cushion used on 
large couches (Petron. 135, 5), and especially as- 
sociated with the feast of the Lectisternium, at 
which the images of the gods were laid upon cush- 
ions and had a banquet spread before them. See 
LECTISTERNIUM. 

Punctuation. See PALAEOGRAPHY. 

Punic Language. See CarTHAGO; PH@NICE. 

Punic Wars. A name given to the three wars 


fought between the Romans and the Carthaginians | 


(Poeni). 
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THE First Punic Wark (B.C. 264-241) began | 
‘its territory divided between Utica and the new 


when the Romans allied themselves with the Ma- 


mertini (q. v.) of Messana, a people of Italian stock, | 


who had appealed to Rome against the Syracusans 
under Hiero; and a little later against a Cartha- 
ginian force that had gained possession of the cita- 
del of Messana. 


\ 


The Romans prevailed against | 


Hiero, who made peace with them so that they 


could turn their whole attention to the Cartha- 
ginian armies. The principal events of this war 
are the siege and capture of Agrigentum by the 


Romans (B.C. 262), the defeat of the Roman naval | 


force at Lipara (B.C. 260), the great naval victory 
of C. Duilius over the Carthaginians near Mylae 
(see CoLuMNA RostratTa; DuILius); the still 
reater success of the Romans off Ecnomus (B.c. 


256); the Roman invasion of Africa by Regulus, | 


and his defeat and capture (B.c. 255); the Roman 0Mens were regularly sought in names. 


victory of L. Metellus at Panormus in Sicily (s.c, | this reason that we find the greatest writers sys- 


250); the Roman naval defeat at Drepanum (B.C. 


249); the decisive Roman victory off the Aegetes | 


[slands (B.c. 242) when Catulus defeated Hanno; 


and the final treaty made by Hamilcar (B.c. 241) | 


whereby the Romans secured Sicily and an indem- 
nity of 3200 talents. See CARTHAGO; HAMILCAR; 
REGULUS; SICILIA. 

THE SECOND PuNIC WaR (B.C. 218-201) began 
when Hannibal attacked the Spanish city of Sa- 
guntum, then in alliance with Rome (B.c. 219). 
The chief events were the invasion of Italy by 
Hannibal, the counter-invasion of Spain by Cn. 
Scipio, the Roman defeats on the Trebia and the 
Ticinus, near Lake Trasimenus (B.C. 217) and at 
Cannae (B.C. 216), the revolt of the Samnites, Apu- 
lians, Lucanians, and Bruttians to Hannibal, the 
war in Sicily ending in the capture of Syracuse by 
the Romans (8.c. 212), the war in Spain (Hasdru- 
bal against the Scipios), the recovery of Tarentum 
by Fabius Maximus (B.C. 209), the defeat of Has- 
drubal on the Metaurus by the Roman consul 
Nero, the expulsion of the Carthaginians from 
Spain by P. Scipio (B.c. 210-207) and his invasion 
of Africa, the recall of Hannibal to Carthage (B.c. 
203), his final defeat by Scipio at Zama (B.c. 202), 
and the submission of Carthage (B.c. 201). See 
Fasius; HANNIBAL; HAsSDRUBAL; ScIPro. 

THE Tarrp Punic War (B.C, 149-146) began 
with the demand of the Romans for the destrue- 
tion of the city of Carthage, a measure long advo- 
cated by Cato the Elder. (See Caro.) Although 
the Carthaginians had already surrendered all 
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their arms to Rome, they resolved to perish rather 
than submit to the annihilation of their ancient 
and beautiful city. They slew all the resident 
Italians, manufactured new arms and military 
equipments, collected great stores of provisions, 
and even the women are said to have cut off their 
hair for use as strings for the catapults. The first 
attacks of the Roman soldiery were repulsed with 
great slaughter, and only the genius of the younger 
Scipio, who was present as a military tribune, 
saved the attacking army from total destruction. 
In B.c. 147, Scipio, though under the legal age, was 
unanimously elected consul, and at once took com- 
mand of the forces operating against Carthage. 
He landed in Africa in the same year, restored 
both discipline and confidence to the demoralized 
troops, and, though his fleet of fifty ships was de- 
stroyed in a three days’ naval engagement, he suc- 
ceeded in carrying the city by storm after a des- 
perate and bloody resistance which lasted nearly 
a week. Carthage was razed to the ground, and 


Roman province of Africa. See Neumann, Ge- 
schichte Roms im Zeitalter der punischen Kriege 
(Breslau, 1883) and the articles CARTHAGO ; SCIPIO. 


Punicum Bellum. See NAEVIUS. 


Puns. The pun or play on words (lusus verbo- 
rum) is common in both Greek and Latin as it is 
in the Oriental literatures. It was not merely an 
amusement or a trick of speech as it is to-day, but 
was based upon the generally prevalent notion 
that there is an intimate connection between 
things and their names, and that a likeness of 


| name denotes a certain likeness of quality in the 


things named. (See PHILOLOGIA.) Hence aspecies 
of divination from names (Onomantia) existed, and 
It is for 


tematically punning even in their most serious pas- 
sages, as in the famous line of Aeschylus when he 
plays on the name of Helen (Agamem. 689): 


‘EXévn EX€vas EXavdpas ENEwTONES. 


(See also lines 1040, 1049 of the same play; and 
Prom. 718, 742, 875 ; Theocr. xxvi. 26, etc.) So the 


| Romans enrolled in their military levies the names 


of good omen, such as Felix, Faustus, Victor, etc., 
at the head of the lists, and put such auspicious 
ones as Salvius Valerius first on the roll of the 
census. On one occasion the Roman troops muti- 
nied because they were to be led into the field by 
one Atrius Umber (Livy, xxviii. 28). So Ausonius 
(Epist. XX.) says: 
Nam divinare est nomen componere, quod sit 
Fortunae, morum, vel necis iudicium. 

Changes of name were often made on the principle 
of punning, as when the enemies of the Athenians 
CA@nvaior) called them Keynvaior (Aristoph. Eq. 
1262), when the Romans gave the drink-loving 
Tiberius Claudius Nero the expressive nickname 
of Biberius Caldius Mero, suggesting bibo, calda, 
and merum (see the article NOMEN at the end), 
and when Jerome called his adversary Vigilantius, 
“Dormitantius.” Cicero was especially fond of 
puns, and a collection of these was made and pub- 
lished, which is mentioned by Quintilian (vi. 3,5; 
ef. id. vi. 3, 3; Macrobius, Sat. ii. 2,5, where some 
of them are quoted; Suet. Jul. 50; Plut. Cie. 38). 

See the chapter of Quintilian, De Risu (vi. 3, 5) ; 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie, iii. 11-17; Sturz, Opus- 
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cula, p. 78; Mervoyer, Sur U' Association des Idées | water, urine, and orchilla— 


(Paris, 1864); Farrar, Chapters on Language, pp. 
235-250 (London, 1873); and Salverte, History of 
Names, pp. 8 foll. (London, 1862). 


Pupa (xdpy). Literally, “a little girl”; and 
applied to a doll. Dolls were made by the Ro- 
mans of rags, wood, wax, ivory, and 
terra-cotta. A wax-doll was called by 
the Greeks Sdayuvov, Sayvs, and may- 
yor, and they often had movable limbs 
(Baumeister, Denkm. p. 778). At mar- 
riage the Greek girls dedicated their 
dolls to Artemis, the Roman girls to 
Venus (Anth. Pal. vi. 280; Pers. ii. 70) ; 
but if they died before marriage their 
dolls were buried with them. Dolls 
with movable limbs were called yeupo- 
maota, and were worked by strings or 
wires. Marionettes were exhibited as 
in Italy to-day (Beeq de Fouquiéres, Les 
Jeux des Anciens, pp. 27 foll.; Bliimner, 
Technologie, ii. 123). 

Pupienus Maximus, M. CLoprus. A Roman 
who was elected emperor with Balbinus, in a.D. 
238, when the Senate received intelligence of the 
death of the two Gordians in Africa; but the new 
emperors were slain by the soldiers at Rome in the 
same year. See BALBINUS. 


Roman Doll 


( Biscari, 
tav. v.) 


Pupilla. Anorphan girl; award,a minor. See 


INFANS; TUTELA. 


Puppis (zpipva). The poop or stern of a ship. 


See NavIs. 
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of Ivory. | 


| 


PUTEAL 


the bright purple dyes 
—heliotrope-blue, mauve-blue, and violet-yellow 
—were obtained. Other colours were produced by 
the combination of the different methods of dye- 
ing; first dyeing the material with violet colour, 
purple dye, and scarlet (produced from the coccus 
ilicis); then by using the Tyrian method they ob- 
tained the tyrianthinum, the Tyrian shell-purple, 
and the variety called the veywor, from voyn, a 
variety of mpivos, or quercus coccifera (Pliny, H. N. 
ix. 124-141). The native dye was apparently not 
easily distinguished from the Tyrian when newly 
applied, except by the connoisseur (Hor. Mpist. i. 
10, 26-30). For further details, see Bliimner’s Tech- 
nologie, 1, 224-240. 

Purple robes were used at an early date by the 
Greeks as a mark of dignity. Even the Athenian 
archons wore purple mantles officially. In Rome 
at one time broad, at another narrow, stripes of 
purple on the toga and tunic served as marks of 
distinction for senators, magistrates, and members 
of the equestrian order. The robes of the general 
were dyed in purple (see PALUDAMENTUM); so 
also was the gold-embroidered mantle worn by 
one who celebrated a triumph. For a long time 
home-purple was used; Tyrian purple was not 
introduced till the middle of the first century B.c., 
and from that time it became a luxury. In spite 
of repeated attempts to check by imperial decrees 
the use of real purple among private individuals, 
robes trimmed with purple, or altogether dyed 
with it, became more and more used. Only a 
complete robe of blatta, the finest kind of purple, 
of which there were five varieties, was reserved 


Purpiira (roppipa). The finest and most costly | as an imperial privilege, and any private person 
dye of the ancients, a discovery of the Pheenicians, | who wore it was punished as being guilty of 


though known to the Greeks in the Homeric Age. | high-treason (Cod. Theod. iv. 40, 1). 


From the sec- 


This may be inferred from the frequent epithet | ond century a.D. the emperors took part in this 


moppupeos applied to robes, rugs, etc. 


It was also | lucrative industry, and from the end of the fourth 


known to the Romans in the time of their kings. | century a.p. the manufacture of the blatta became 


It was obtained from two kinds of shells in the 


Mediterranean Sea: (1) from the trumpet-shell | 
(Gr. xjpv&; Lat. bucinum, murex); (2) from the | 


true purple-shell (Gr. roppipa; Lat. purpura, pe- 
lagia = murex brandaris or tribulus). These shells 


respectively contained in a diminutive bladder a | 
small quantity of (1) scarlet-coloured, (2) black-and- | 


red-coloured juice. The juice collected from a 
number of these shells was placed in salt in the 
proportion of about one pint of salt to every sev- 
enty-five pounds avoirdupois of juice, and heated 
in metal vessels by the introduction of warm va- 
pours ; then the raw material, wool and silk, was 
dyed in it. The best and dearest purple was al- 
ways the Phenician, especially that of Tyre, al- 
though it was prepared by other inhabitants of 
the Mediterranean. As the colour of the bucinwm 
was not lasting, it was not used by itself, but only 
in combination with the true purpura for produc- 
ing certain varieties of purple dye. By mixing 
bucinum with black pelagiwm, the juice of the 
true purple-shell, the fashionable violet, called 
the “amethyst” purple, was produced ; and, by a 
double process of dyeing, first in half-boiled pela- 
gium, and then in bucinum, Tyrian purple was 
produced. This had the colour of clotted blood, 
and when looked at straight appeared black, but 
when held to the light it glowed with colour. A 
pound of violet wool cost in Caesar’s time 100 de- 
narii ($20), Tyrian purple wool above 1000 denarta 
($200). By mixing pelagiwm with other matter— 


. 


an imperial monopoly. 


Purpurariae Insiilae (probably the Madeira 
|group). A group of islands in the Atlantic Ocean, 
| off the northwestern coast of Africa. 


Puteal. The Latin term for a circular stone 
enclosure, consisting of a dwarf wall, surrounding 
either (1) the mouth of a well (puteus) or (2) a spot 
struck by lightning. Italian superstition demand- 
ed that every flash of lightning which struck and 
was buried in the earth should have, as it were, a 
grave and a propitiatory offering, as in the case 
of a human being. According to the place where 
the flash fell, this offering was made, either by 
the State or by private individuals, in the earlier 
times according to the direetions of the pontifices, 
at a later date after consultation with the Etrus- 
can haruspices. The earth which was touched by 
the divine fire was carefully collected (Lucan, i. 
606), and enclosed in a coffin constructed out of 
four side-pieces and without any bottom (this was 
the burying of the lightning). Then round the 


coffin a shaft, consisting of four walls and open at 
the top, was built up to the surface of the ground. 
A place which had thus been consecrated by the 
offering which the haruspices made of a sheep fully 
teethed (bidens) was especially called a bidental, 
and was not allowed to be desecrated. According 
to the pontifical rite introduced by Numa, the 
propitiatory offering consisted of onions, hair, 
and sardels, If a human being had been struck 
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Puteal. (Pompeii.) 


by lightning, his body was not burnt, but buried 
on the spot (Pliny, H. N. ii. 145). Such a spot 


was called a bidental, and a propitiatory offering 
was made on his behalf (Fest. p. 27; Non. pp. 53, 
See BIDENTAL. 


26). 


Puteal enclosing a Tree. (From a Painting found at Her- 


culaneum.) 


The puteal, with bay wreaths, lyres, and a pair 
of pincers, may be seen on coins of the gens Scri- 
bonia. The ancient puteal in the Forum, vear the 
Arcus Fabianus, was repaired by Scribonius Libo, 
whence it was called the Puteal Libonis or Puteal 
Scribonianum. In its neighbourhood he erected a 
tribunal for the praetor, which led to its becoming 
the resort of litigants, money - lenders, etc. (Hor. 
Sat. ti. 6, 35; Hp. i. 19, 8; Cic. Pro Sestio, 18). 

Puteolanum. A country-house of Cicero, near 
Puteoli, where he wrote his Quaestiones Academicae, 
and where the emperor Hadrian was buried (Cie. 
Ad Att. xiv.7; Vit. Hadr. 25). 

Puteolanus Sinus. Now the Bay of Naples; a 


bay of the sea on the coast of Campania between 
the promontory Misenum and the promontory of 


Minerva. It was originally called Cumanus. 
Putedli. Now Pozzuoli; originally named Di- 
caearchia. <A celebrated seaport town of Cam- 


pania, situated on a promontory on the eastern 
side of the Puteolanus Sinus, and a little to the 
east of Cumae, was founded by the Greeks of 
Cumae, B.C, 521, under the name of Dicaearchia. 
It obtained the name of Puteoli either from its 
numerous wells or from the stench arising from 
the mineral springs in its neighbourhood. The 


town was indebted for its importance to its excel- 
lent harbour, which was protected by an exten- 
sive mole to which Caligula attached a floating 
bridge, which extended as far as Baiae, a dis- 
tance of two miles. Puteoli was the chief em- 
porium for the commerce with Alexandria and 
with the greater part of Spain. The town was 
colonized by the Romans in B.c. 194, and also 
anew by Augustus, Nero, and Vespasian. It was 
destroyed by Alaric in A.D. 410, by Genseric in 
455, and also by Totila in 545, but was on each 
occasion speedily rebuilt. There are still many 
ruins of the ancient town at the modern Pozzuoli. 


Puteus (d¢péap). (1) A well dug in the ground 
and supplied from its own 
spring. (2) The fountain 
in a Roman house. (See 
Domus.) (3) A pit for stor- 
ing grain (Varro, R. R.i.57). 

Putictilus and Puticiila. 
A grave-pit used in the buri- 
al of the people of the lower 
classes and of slaves (Varro, 
L.L.v.25). See SEPULCRUM. 


Pyanepsia (ra rvavéyia, 


sc.iepa). A festival celebrat- 

ed at Athens on the seventh : sai i. a % 
: a oman ell. rom the 

day of the month PYANEP- Basilita. oF Ss. Giovani 


SION, the end of October, in 
honour of the departing god 
of summer, Apollo. The festival received its name 
from the cooked beans which were offered to the god 
as firstfruits of autumn, Another firstfruit offering 
of this festival was the eiresioné (eipeaidyn), a branch 
of olive or bay, bound with purple and white wool, 
and hung about with all sorts of autumn fruits, 
pastry, and small vessels full of honey, wine, and 
oil. This branch was borne by a boy whose par- 
ents were both alive; a song, which bore the same 
name, eiresioné, was sung, while he was escorted by 
a procession to the temple of the god, where the 
wreath was deposited as a votive offering. Other 
branches were hung at the doors of the houses. In 
later times this festival was also kept as a mark 
of gratitude for the safe return of Theseus from 
Crete, which was supposed to have taken place on 
this day; and the cooking of the. beans was re- 
garded as commemorating the cooking of the 
scanty remains of the provisions of his ships. In 


Laterano, Rome.) 


PYCNOSTYLUS 


the ancient calendar of the Attic festivals built 
into the wall of the metropolitan church at Ath- 
ens, the festival of the Pyanepsia is represented 
by a youth carrying the eiresioné. Besides Apollo, 
the Horae were worshipped at the Pyanepsia with 
offerings and invocations, as the goddesses of the 
blessings of the year. 


Pycnostylus (muxvéorvaos). An architectural 
term applied to an arrangement of columns used 
only in the Ionic and Corinthian orders, and de- 
noting the placing of columns very close to one 
another (Vitruvy. iii. 2). 


Pyctes (muxrns). See Pugin. 


Pydna (Ivéva). Now Kitron. A town of Mace- 
donia in the district Pieria, was situated at a small 
distance west of the Thermaic Gulf, on which 
it had a harbour. It was originally a Greek col- 
ony, but if was subdued by the Macedonian kings, 
from whom, however, it frequently revolted. It 
was subdued by Philip, who enlarged and fortified 
the place. It is especially memorable on account 
of the victory gained under its walls by Aemilius 
Paulus over Perseus, the last king of Macedonia, 
168. Under the Romans it was also called CITRUM 
or CITRUS. 


Pygéla (MvyeAa) or Phygéla ($vyeAa). A small 
town of Ionia, on the coast of Lydia. 

Pygmaei (Uvypaio, i.e. men of the height of 
a muypn, i. e. thirteen and a half inches). A fab- 
ulous people, first mentioned by Homer (JI. iii. 5) 
as dwelling on the shores of Ocean, and attacked 
by cranes in springtime. The fable is repeated by 
numerous writers in various forms, especially as to 
the locality, some placing them at the sources of 
the Nile (Aristot. H. A. viii. 12) in Aethiopia, others 
in India (Pliny, H. N. vi. 22), and others in the ex- 
treme north of the earth (Eustath. ad Hom. p. 372). 
Philostratus represents them as fighting with Her- 
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en, and became by her the father of Paphus (Ovid, 
Met. x. 243, ete.). (2) Son of Belus and brother of 
Dido, who murdered Sichacus, Dido’s husband, 
For details, see Dino. 

Pygmé (vy). Boxing. 
GYMNASIUM; PUGILATUS. 

Pylades (lvAadns). (1) The son of Strophius 
and Anaxibia, a sisterof Agamemnon. His father 
was king of Phocis; and after the death of Aga- 
memnon, Orestes was secretly carried to his fa- 
ther’s court. Here Pylades contracted that friend- 
ship with Orestes which became proverbial. He 
assisted Orestes in murdering his mother Clytaem- 
nestra, and also accompanied him to the Tauric 
Chersonesus; and he eventually married his sister 
Electra, by whom he became the father of Hellani- 
cus, Medon, and Strophius. For details, see ORES- 
TES. (2) A pantomime dancer in the reign of Au- 
gustus, spoken of in the article BATHYLLUS. 


Pylae (IlvAa). A general name for any narrow 
pass, such as Thermopylae, Pylae, Albaniae, Cas- 
piae, ete. 

Pylagérae (IIvAaydpa) and Pylagéri (MvAayo- 
pot). See AMPHICTYONES. 

Pylené (MvAnvn). An ancient town of Aetolia 
near the coast, mentioned by Homer. The Aeoli- 
ans who took Pylené afterwards removed higher 
up into the country and founded Proschium. 


Pylos (IIvAos). The name of three towns on the 
western coast of the Peloponnesus. (1) In Elis, at 
the foot of Mount Scollis, and about seventy or 
eighty stadia from the city of Elis on the road to 
Olympia, near the confluence of the Ladon and 
the Peneus. (2) In Triphylia, about thirty stadia 
from the coast, on the river Mamaiis, west of the 
mountain Minthé, and north of Lepreum. (3) In 
the southwest of Messenia, was situated at the 
foot of Mount Aegaleos on a promontory at the 


See ATHLETAR ; 


Battle of Pygmies and Cranes. 


acles, one army of them attacking bis right hand 
and one his left (Icon. ii. 21). Aristotle did not re- 
gard the stories of the Pygmies as wholly fabulous 
(H. A. viii. 14), and recent African explorers have 
discovered in that Continent two types of dwarf- 
ish people whose existence in ancient times coming 
vaguely to the knowledge of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans doubtless gave rise to the various stories 
about them. Ctesias and Pomponius Mela also 
speak of Pygmies in Asia. See Tarver, The Pyg- 
mies (London, 1894); Quatrefages, The Pygmies, 
Eng. trans. (New York, 1895). 

Pygmalion (Ivypyadiov). (1) A king of Cyprus 
and father of Metharmé. He is said to have fallen 
in love with the ivory image of a maiden which 
he himself had made, and therefore to have prayed 
to Aphrodité to breathe life into it. When the 


request was granted, Pygmalion married the maid- | 


(Pompeian Caricature.) 


northern entrance of the basin, now called the 
Bay of Navarino, the largest and safest harbour 
in all Greece. This harbour was fronted and pro- 
tected by the small island of Sphacteria (Sphagia), 
which stretched along the coast about 14 miles, 
leaving only two narrow entrances at each end. 
Pylos became memorable in the Peloponnesian 
War, when the Athenians under Demosthenes 
built a fort on the promontory Coryphasium a 
little south of the ancient city, and just within 
the northern entrance to the harbour (B.C. 425), 
The attempts of the Spartans to dislodge the 
Athenians proved unavailing; and the capture 
by Cleon of the Spartans who had landed on the 
island of Sphacteria was one of the most impor- 
tant eventsin the whole war (Thuc.iy.3-13; 29-40), 


Pyra (rvpd). A funeral pyre. See Funus; Ro- 
GUS. 


PYRACMON 


Pyracmon. See CYCLOPES. 


Pyrémis (mvpapis). A pyramid; a form of 
structure which doubtless originated with the 
Egyptians, though it was adopted by the Etrus- 
cans and Romans, and is found in the so-called 
Cyclopean remains in Greece. (See CYCLOPES, p. 
451.) The Romans used the pyramid as a design 
for sepulchral monuments (see illustration, p. 732), 
a fine existing specimen being the tomb of C. Ces- 
tius on the Appian Way just outside of Rome. 
The tomb of Augustus, remains of which are still 
to be seen, was pyramidal, rising to the height of 
some 328 feet. (See AuGusTus.) The pyramidal 
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derived its second name from a temple of Venus 
on the promontory. 

Pyrgi ({Ivpyo). (1) The southernmost town of 
Triphylia, in Elis, near the Messenian frontier, 
said to have been founded by the Minyae. (2) 
Now Santa Severa; an ancient Pelasgic town on 
the coast of Etruria, was used as the port of Caeré 
or Agylla, and was a place of considerable impor- 
tance as a commercial emporium. 

Pyrgotéles (IIupyoréAns). A celebrated Greek 
engraver of gems who flourished in the fourth 
century B.C., in the reign of Alexander the Great, 
who admired him so much as to allow no other 


Pyramidal Tomb of Gaius Cestius. 


form is found in the Birs-Nimrfid or Tower of 
Belus (see pages 175, 176), and it oceurred in the 
famous mausoleum at Halicarnassus. See illus- 
tration, p. 1018. 


Pyramus (IIvpayos). See THISBE. 


Pyramus (IMvpayuos). Now the Jihan; a large 
river in Asia Minor, rising in the Anti-Tanrus 
range in Cappadocia, and flowing southwest 
through Cilicia until it falls into the sea near 
Mallus. It was also called Lrucosyrus from the 
Leucosyri, who lived on its banks. 


Pyréné (Ilupyvn) or Pyrenaei Montes (ra Mupy- 
vata Opn). 
extending from the Atlantic to the Mediterranean, 
and forming the boundary between Gaul and Spain. 
The length of these mountains is about 270 miles 
in a straight line; their breadth varies from about 
40 miles to 20; 
11,000 and 12,000 feet. The continuation of the 
mountains along the Maré Cantabricum was called 
Saltus Vasconum, and still farther west Mons Vin- 
dius or Vinnius. 


Pyrenes Promontorium or Promontorium Ve- 
néris. NowC. Creus; the southeastern extremity 
of the Pyrenees in Spain, on the frontiers of Gaul, 


The Pyrenees; a range of mountains | 


their greatest height is hetween | 


(From a photograph.) 


! ° : . 
| artist to engrave the royal seal-rings (Pliny, H.N, 
vil. 125; xxxvii. 8). See GEMMA. 


Pyriphlegéthon (Ilupiprcyébwv, “Haming with 


fire”). The name of one of the rivers in the lower 
world. See Haprs; PHLEGETHON. 


Pyromachus (I[lvpopayos) or Phyromachus 
(@upopayos). (1) An Athenian sculptor who made 
the bas-reliefs on the frieze of the temple of Athené 
Polias, about B.c, 408 (C. TZ. A. i. 324), (2) A Perga- 
mene sculptor who with Antigonus, Isigonus, and 
Stratonicus produced a number of groups repre- 
| senting the battle of Attalus and Eumenes of Per- 
gamum against the Gauls. The so-called “ Dying 
Gladiator” (really a dying Gaul) in the Capitol at 
Rome is a copy from one of these groups. The 
| date of Pyromachus is about B.c, 150. 


Pyrrha (Ilvppa). See Drucarion. 


Pyrrha (Ilvppa). (1) A town on the west coast 
of the island of Lesbos, on the inner part of the 
deep bay named after it, and consequently on the 
narrowest part of the island. (2) A town and prom- 
ontory of Phthiotis, in Thessaly, on the Pagasaean 
Gulf, and near the frontiers of Magnesia. Off this 
promontory there were two small islands named 
Pyrrha and Deucalion. See DrucaLion. 


PYRRHICA 
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Dying Gaul copied from Pyromachus. 


Pyrrhica (ruppiyn). A war-dance of Doric origin. 


It was danced to the sound of the flute in rapid | 


measure by men dressed in armour, and illustrated 
the various positions of attack and defence. See 
SALTATIO. 


Pyrrho (Ivppov). The founder of the Sceptical 
or Pyrrhonian School of philosophy, a native of 
Elis in the Peloponnesus. He is said to have been 
poor, and to have followed at first the profession 
ofapainter. Heis then said to have been attracted 
to philosophy by the books of Democritus, to have 
attended the lectures of Bryson, a disciple of Stil- 
pon, to have attached himself closely to Anaxar- 
chus, and with him to have joined the expedition 
of Alexander the Great. During the greater part 
of his life he lived in retirement, and endeavoured 
to render himself independent of all external cir- 
cumstances. His disciple Timon extolled with 
admiration his supreme repose of soul and his 
indifference to pleasure or pain. So highly was 
he valued by his fellow-citizenus that they made 
him their high-priest, and erected a monument to 
him after his death. The Athenians conferred upon 
him the rights of citizenship. We know little re- 
specting the principles of his sceptical philosophy, 
and the tales told about him by Diogenes Laértius 
are probably the invention of his enemies. He as- 
serted that certain knowledge on any subject was 
unattainable, and that the great object of man 
ought to be to lead a virtuous life. Pyrrho wrote 
no works, except a poem addressed to Alexander, 
which was rewarded by the latter in a-royal man- 
ner. Pyrrho’s philosophical system was first re- 
duced to writing by his disciple Timon the SiHog- 
ravher. (See TIMON.) He reached the age of ninety 
years, but his dates are uncertain. 
Mythological. 


Pyrrhus (Ilvppos). See Nurop- 


TOLEMUS. 

Pyrrhus (Ivppos). (1) I. A king of Epirus, son 
of Aeacides and Phthia, born B.c. 318. His ances- 
tors claimed descent from Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles, who was said to have settled in Epirus 
after the Trojan War, and to have become the 
founder of the race of Molossian kings. On the 
deposition of his father by the Epirots (see AEACI- 
pEs), Pyrrhus, who was then a child only two years 


(Capitoline Museum, Rome.) 


old, was saved from destruction by the faithful ad- 
herents of the king, who carried him to Glaucias, 
the king of the Taulantiaus, an Illyrian people. 
Glaucias took the child under his care and brought 
him up with his own children. He not only re- 
fused to surrender Pyrrhus to Cassander, but about 
ten years afterwards he marched into Epirus at the 
head of an army, and placed Pyrrhus on the throne, 
leaving him, however, under the care of guardians, 
as he was then only twelve years of age. In the 
course of four or five years, however, Cassander, 
who had gained his supremacy in Greece, prevailed 
upon the Epirots to expel their young king. Pyr- 
rhus, who was then only seventeen years of age, 
joined Demetrius, who had married his sister Dei- 
damia, accompanied him to Asia, and was present 
at the battle of Ipsus (301), in which he gained 
great renown for his valour, Antigonus fell in the 
battle, and Demetrius became a fugitive; but Pyr- 
rhus did not desert his brother-in-law in his mis- 
fortunes, and shortly afterwards went for him as a 
hostage into Egypt. Here he was fortunate enough 
to win the favour of Berenicé, the wife of Ptolemy, 
and received in marriage Antigoné, her daughter 
by her first husband. Ptolemy now supplied him 
with a fleet and forces, with which he returned to 
Epirus. Neoptolemus, who had reigned from the 
time that Pyrrhus had been driven from the king- 
dom, agreed to share the sovereignty with Pyr- 
rhus. But such an arrangement could not last 
long, and Pyrrhus anticipated his own destruction 
by putting his rival to death. This appears. to 
have happened in 295, in which year Pyrrhus is 
said to have begun to reign. 

He was now twenty-three years old, and he soon 
became one of the most popular princes of his time. 
His daring courage made him a favourite with his 
troops, and his affability and generosity secured 
the love of his people. He seems at an early age 
to have taken Alexander as his model, and to have 
been fired with the ambition of imitating his ex- 
ploits and treading in his footsteps. His eyes were 
first directed to the conquest of Macedonia. By 
assisting Alexander, the son of Cassander, against 
his brother Antipater, he obtained possession of 
the whole of the Macedonian dominions on the 
western side of Greece. But the Macedonian throne 
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itself fell into the hands of Demetrius, greatly to 
the disappointment of Pyrrhus. The two former 
friends now became the most deadly enemies, and 
open war broke out between them in 291. After 
the war had been carried on with great vigour and 
various vicissitudes for four years, Pyrrhus joined 
the coalition formed in 287 by Seleucus, Ptolemy, 
and Lysimachus against Demetrius. Lysimachus 
and Pyrrhus invaded Macedonia; Demetrius was 
deserted by his troops and obliged to fly in dis- 
guise, and the kingdom was divided between Ly- 
simachus and Pyrrhus. But the latter did not 
long retain his portion; the Macedonians preferred 
the rule of their old general Lysimachus, and Pyr- 
rhus was accordingly driven out of the country 
after a reign of seven months (286), 

For the next few years Pyrrhus reigned quietly 
in Epirus without embarking in any new enter- 
prise. But a life of inactivity was insupportable 
to him, and accordingly he readily accepted the 
invitation of the Tarentines to assist them in their 
war against the Romans. He crossed over to Italy 
early in 280, in the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
He took with him 20,000 foot, 3000 horse, 2000 
archers, 500 slingers, and either fifty or twenty 
elephants, having previously sent Milo, one of his 
generals, with a detachment of 3000 men. As soon 
as he arrived at Tarentum he began to make vig- 
ourous preparations for carrying on the war; and 
as the giddy and licentious inhabitants of Taren- 
tum complained of the severity of his discipline, 
he forthwith treated them as their master rather 
than as their ally, shut up the theatre and all oth- 
er public places, and compelled their young men 
to serve in his ranks. In the first campaign (280) 
the Roman consul M. Valerius Laevinus was de- 
feated by Pyrrhus near Heraclea, on the bank of 
the river Siris. The battle was long and bravely 
contested, and it was not till Pyrrhus brought for- 
ward his elephants, which bore down everything 
before them, that the Romans took to flight. The 
loss of Pyrrhus, though inferior to that of the Ro- 
mans, was still very considerable. A large propor- 
tion of his officers and best troops had fallen, and 
he said, as he viewed the field of battle, ‘“ Another 
such victory, and I must return to Epirus alone.” 
He therefore availed himself of his success to send 
his minister Cineas to Rome with proposals of 
peace, while he himself marched slowly towards 
the city. His proposals, however, were rejected 
by the Senate. He accordingly continued his 
march, ravaging the Roman territory as he went 
along. He advanced within twenty-four miles of 
Rome; but as he fonnd it impossible to compel the 
Romans to accept the peace, he retraced his steps 
and withdrew into winter-quarters at Tarentum. 
As soon as the armies were quartered for the win- 
ter, the Romans sent an embassy to Pyrrhus to en- 
deavour to obtain the ransom of the Roman pris- 
oners, The ambassadors were received by Pyrrhus 
in the most distinguished manner, and his inter- 
views with C. Fabricius, who was at the head of 
the embassy, form one of the most celebrated 
stories in Roman history. See FaBricius. 

In the second campaign (279) Pyrrhus gained 
another victory near Asculum over the Romans, 
who were commanded by the consuls P. Decius 
Mus and P. Sulpicius Saverrio. The battle, how- 
ever, was followed by no decisive results, and the 
brunt of it had again fallen, as in the previous 
year, almost exclusively on the Greek troops of the 
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king. He was therefore unwilling to hazard his 
surviving Greeks by another campaign with the 
Romans, and accordingly he lent a ready ear to 
the invitations of the Greeks in Sicily, who begged 
him to come to their assistance against the Cartha- 
ginians. The Romans were likewise anxious to 
get rid of so formidable an opponent, that they 
might complete the subjugation of Southern Italy 
without further interruption. When both parties 
had the same wishes, it was not difficult to find a 
fair pretext for bringing the war to a conclusion. 
This was afforded at the beginning of the follow- 
ing year (278) by one of the servants of Pyrrhus 
deserting to the Romans and proposing to the con- 
suls to poison his master. The consuls Fabricius 
and Aemilius sent back the deserter to the king, 
stating that they abhorred a victory gained by 
treason. Thereupon Pyrrhus, to show his grati- 
tude, sent Cineas to Rome with all the Roman 
prisoners without ransom and without conditions ; 
and the Romans granted him a truce, though not 
a formal peace, as he had not consented to evac- 
uate Italy. 

Pyrrhus now crossed over into Sicily, where he 
remained upwards of two years, from the middle 
of 278 to the latter end of 276. At first he met 
with brilliant success, defeated the Carthaginians 
and took Eryx; but having failed in an attempt 
upon Lilybaeum, he lost his popularity with the 
Greeks, who began to form cabals and plots against 
him. This led to retaliation on the part of Pyr- 
rhus, and to acts which were deemed both cruel 
and tyrannical by the Greeks. His position in Sic- 
ily at length became so uncomfortable and danger- 
ous that he soon became anxious to abandon the 
island. Accordingly, when his Italian allies again 
begged him to come to their assistance, he gladly 
complied with their request. Pyrrhus returned to 
Italy in the autumn of 276. In the following year 
(275) the war was brought to a close. Pyrrhus was 
defeated with great loss near Beneventum by the 
Roman consul Curius Dentatus, and was obliged 
to leave Italy. He brought back with him to 
Epirus only 8000 foot and 500 horse, and had not 
money to maintain even these without undertaking 
new wars. Accordingly, in 273, he invaded Mace- 
donia, of which Antigonus Gonatas, the son of 
Demetrius, was then king. His only object at first 
seems to have been plunder, but his suecess far ex- 
ceeded his expectations. Antigonus was deserted 
by his own troops, and Pyrrhus thus became king 
of Macedonia a second time. But searcely had he 
obtained possession of the kingdom before his rest- 
less spirit drove him into new enterprises. On the 
invitation of Cleonymus he turned his arms against 
Sparta, but was repulsed in an attack upon this 
city. From Sparta he marched towards Argos in 
order to support Aristeas, one of the leading citi- 
zeus at Argos, against his rival Aristippus, whose 
cause was espoused by Antigonus. In the night- 
time Aristeas admitted Pyrrhus into the city, but 
the alarm having been given, the citadel and all 
the strong places were seized by the Argives of the 
opposite faction. On the dawn of day Pyrrhus 
saw that it would be necessary for him to retreat; 
and as he was fighting his way out of the city, an 
Argive woman hurled down from the housetop a 
ponderous tile, which struck Pyrrhus on the back 
of his neck. He fell from his horse stunned with 
the blow, and being recognized by some of the 
soldiers of Antigonus, was quickly despatched. 
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His head was cut off and carried to Antigonus, who 
turned away from the sight, and ordered the body 
to be interred with becoming honours. Pyrrhus 
perished in B.C. 272, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age and in the twenty-third of his reign. 

He was the greatest warrior and one of the best 
princes of his time. With his daring courage, his 
military skill, and his kingly bearing, he might 
have become the most powerful monarch of his 
day if he had steadily pursued the immediate ob- 
ject before him. But he never rested satisfied 
with any acquisition, and was ever grasping at 
some fresh object: hence Antigonus compared him 
to a gambler, who made many good throws with 
the dice, but was unable to make the proper use 
of the game. Pyrrhus was regarded in subsequent 
times as one of the greatest generals that had ever 
lived. Hannibal said that of all generals Pyrrhus 
was the first, Scipio the second, and himself the 
third; or, according to another version of the story, 
Alexander was the first, Pyrrhus the second, and 
himself the third. Pyrrhus wrote a work on the 
art of war, which was read in the time of Cicero; 
and his commentaries are quoted both by Diony- 
sius and Plutarch. Pyrrhus married four wives: 
(a) Antigoné, the daughter of Berenicé; (b) a daugh- 
ter of Audoleon, king of the Paeonians; (c) Bircen- 
na, a daughter of Bardylis, king of the Ilyrians; 
(d) Lanassa, a daughter of Agathocles of Syracuse. 
His children were: (a) Ptolemy, born 295; killed 
in battle, 272; (b) Alexander, who succeeded his 
father as king of Epirus; (ce) Helenus; (d) Nereis, 
who married Gelon of Syracuse; (e) Olympias, who 
married her own brother Alexander; (f) Deidamia 
or Laodamia. See the Life by Plutarch. 

(2) I. A king of Epirns, son of Alexander II. and 
Olympias, and grandson of PyrrhusI., was achild at 
the time of his father’s death (between B.c. 262 and 
258). During his minority the kingdom was gov- 
erned by his mother, Olympias. According to one 
account Olympias survived Pyrrhus, who died soon 
after he had grown up to manhood; according to 
another account Olympias had poisoned a maiden 
to whom Pyrrhus was attached, and was herself 
poisoned by him in revenge. 

Pythagdras (Ivéaydpas). (1) A celebrated 
Greek philosopher, a native of Samos, and the son 
of Mnesarchus, who was either a merchant, or, ac- 
cording to others, an engraver of signets. The 
date of his birth is uncertain; but all authorities 
agree that he flourished in the times of Polycrates 
and Tarquinius Superbus (B.c. 540-510). He stud- 
ied in his own country under Creophilus, Pherecy- 
des of Syros, and others, and is said to have visited 
Egypt and many countries of the East for the pur- 
pose of acquiring knowledge. We have not much 
trustworthy evidence, either as to the kind and 
amount of knowledge which he acquired, or as to 
his definite philosophical views. It is certain, 
however, that he believed in the transmigration 
of souls; and he is said to have pretended that he 
had been Euphorbus, the son of Panthoiis, in the 
Trojan War, as well as various other characters. 
He is further said to have discovered the proposi- 
tions that the triangle inscribed in a semicircle is 
right-angled; that the square on the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of 
the squares on the sides. There is a celebrated 
story of his having discovered the arithmetical re- 
lations of the musical scale by observing acciden- 
tally the various sounds produced by hammers of 
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different weights striking upon an anvil, and sus- 
pending by strings weights equal to those of the 
different hammers. The retailers of the story of 
course never took the trouble to verify the experi- 
ment, or they would have discovered that different 
hammers do not produce different sounds from the 
same anvil, any more than different clappers do 
from the same bell. Discoveries in astronomy are 
also attributed to Pythagoras. There can be little 
doubt that he paid great attention to arithmetic, 
and its application to weights, measures, and the 
theory of music. Apart from all direct testimony, 
however, it may safely be affirmed that the very 
remarkable influence exerted by Pythagoras, and 
even the fact that he was made the hero of so 
many marvellous stories, proves him to have been 
aman both of singular capabilities and of great 
acquirements. It may also be affirmed with safety 
that the religious element was the predominant 
one in the character of Pythagoras, and that re- 
ligious ascendancy in connection with a certain 
mystic religious system was the object which he 
chiefly laboured to secure. It was this religious 
element which made the profoundest impression 
upon his contemporaries. They regarded him as 
standing in a peculiarly close connection with the 
gods. The Crotoniats even identified him with 
the Hyperborean Apollo. And, without viewing 
him as an impostor, we may easily believe that he 
himself, to some extent, shared the same views. 
He pretended to divination and prophecy ; and he 
appears as the revealer of a mode of life calculated 
to raise his disciples above the level of mankind, 
and to recommend them to the favour of the gods. 
No certainty can be arrived at as to the length of 
time spent by Pythagoras in Egypt or the East, 
or as to his residence and efforts in Samos or other 
Grecian cities, before he settled at Crotona in 
Italy. He probably removed to Crotona because 
he found it impossible to realize his schemes in his 
native country while under the tyranny of Polyc- 
rates. The reason why he selected Crotona as 
the sphere of his operations it is impossible to 
ascertain; but soon after his arrival in that city 
he attained extensive influence, and gained over 
great numhers to enter into his views. His ad- 
herents were chiefly of the noble and wealthy 
classes. Three hundred of these were formed into 
a select brotherhood or club, bound by a sort of 
vow to Pythagoras and each other, for the purpose 
of cultivating the religious and ascetic observances 
enjoined by their master, and of studying his re- 
ligious and philosophical theories. Everything 
that was done and taught among the members was 
kept a profound secret from all without its pale. 
It was an old Pythagorean maxim, that everything 
was not to be told to everybody. There were also 
gradations among the members themselves, as in 
the distinction of dkovoparixoi or “hearers” as 
contrasted with paOnuarixoi or esoteric students. 
In the admission of candidates Pythagoras is said 
to have placed great reliance on his physiognomi- 
cal discernment. If admitted, they had to pass 
through a period of probation, in which their pow- 
ers of maintaining silence were especially tested, 
as well as their general temper, disposition, and 
mental capacity. As regards the nature of the 
esoteric instruction to which only the most ap- 
proved members of the fraternity were admitted, 
some have supposed that it had reference to the 
political views of Pythagoras. Others have main- 
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tained, with greater probability, that it related 
mainly to the orgies, or secret religious doctrines 
and usages, which undoubtedly formed a promi- 
nent feature in the Pythagorean system, and were 
peculiarly connected with the worship of Apollo. 
There were some outward peculiarities of an as- 
cetic kind in the mode of life to which the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood were subjected. Some 
represent him as forbidding all animal food; but 
all the members cannot have been subjected to 
this prohibition, since the athletic Milo, for in- 
stance, could not possibly have dispensed with 
animal food. According to some ancient authori- 
ties, he allowed the use of all kinds of animal food 
except the flesh of oxen used for ploughing, and 
rams. There is a similar discrepancy as to the 
prohibition of fish and beans. But temperance of 
all kinds seems to have been strictly enjoined. It 
is also stated that they had common meals, resem- 
bling the Spartan syssitia, at which they met in 
companies of ten. Considerable importance seems 
to have been attached to music and gymnastics in 
the daily exercises of the disciples. Their whole 
discipline is represented as tending to produce a 
lofty serenity and self- possession, regarding the 
exhibition of which various anecdotes were cur- 
rent in antiquity. Among the best ascertained 
features of the brotherhood are the devoted at- 
tachment of the members to each other, and their 
sovereign contempt for those who did not belong 
to their ranks. It appears that they had some 
secret conventional symbols, by which members of 
the fraternity could recognize each other, even if 
they had never met before. Clubs similar to that 
at Crotona were established at Sybaris, Metapon- 
tum, Tarentum, and other cities of Magna Graecia. 
The institutions of Pythagoras were certainly not 
intended to withdraw those who adopted them 
from active exertion, that they might devote them- 
selves exclusively to religious and philosophical 
contemplations. He rather aimed at the produc- 
tion of a calm bearing and elevated tone of char- 
acter, through which those trained in the discipline 
of the Pythagorean life should exhibit in their per- 
sonal and social capacities a reflection of the order 
and harmony of the universe. 
any distinet political designs in the foundation of 
his brotherhood is doubtful; but it was perfectly 


natural, even without any express design on his | 
part, that a club such as the Three Hundred of | 


Crotona should gradually come to mingle political 
with other objects, and, by the facilities afforded 
by their secret and compact organization, should 
speedily gain extensive political influence. That 
this influence should be decisively on the side of 
aristocracy or oligarchy resulted naturally both 
from the nature of the Pythagorean institutions, 
and from the rank and social position of the meim- 
bers of the brotherhood. Through them, of course, 
Pythagoras himself exercised a large amount of 
indirect influence over the affairs both of Crotona 
and of other Italian cities. This Pythagorean 
brotherhood or order resembled in many respects 
the one founded by Loyola. It is easy to under- 
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while assembled either in the house of Milo, or in 
some other place of meeting. The building was 
set on fire, and many of the assembled members 
perished; only the more active escaped. Similar 
commotions ensued in the other cities of Magna 
Graecia in which Pythagorean clubs had been 
formed. As an active and organized brotherhood, 
the Pythagorean Order was everywhere sup- 
pressed; but the Pythagoreans still continued to 
exist as a sect, the members of which kept up 
among themselves their religious observances and 
scientific pursuits, while individuals, as in the case 
of Archytas, acquired now and then great political 
influence. 

Respecting the fate of Pythagoras himself, the ac- 
counts varied. Some say that he perished in the 
temple with his disciples, others that he fled first to 
Tarentum, and that, being driven thence, he escaped 
to Metapontum, and there starved himself to death. 
His tomb was shown at Metapontum in the time of 
Cicero. According to some accounts, Pythagoras 
married Theano, a lady of Crotona, and had a 


| daughter Damo, and a son Telauges, or, according 


to others, two daughters, Damo and Myia; while 
other notices seem to imply that he had a wife and 
a daughter grown up when he came to Crotona. 
When we come to inquire what were the philo- 
sophical or religious opinions held by Pythagoras 
himself, we are met at the outset by the difficulty 
that even the authors from whom we have to draw 
possessed no authentic records bearing upon the 
age of Pythagoras himself. If Pythagoras ever 
wrote anything, his writings perished with him, 
or not long after. The probability is that he wrote 
nothing. Everything current under his name in 
antiquity is spurious. If is all but certain that 


'stitution of the universe as a whole. 


Philolaiis was the first who published the Pytha- 
gorean doctrines, at any rate in a written form. 
(See Puttonats.) Still there was so marked a 
peculiarity running through the Pythagorean phi- 
losophy that there can be little question as to the 


| germs of the system, at any rate, having been de- 


rived from Pythagoras himself. Pythagoras re- 
sembled the philosophers of the Ionic school, who 
undertook to solve, by means of a single primordial 
principle, the vague problem of the origin and con- 
His predi- 
lection for mathematical studies led him to trace 
the origin of all things to number, his theory being 
suggested, or at all events confirmed, by the obser- 
vation of various numerical relations, or analogies to 
them, in the phenomena of the universe. Musical 
principles likewise played almost as important a 
/part in the Pythagorean system as mathematical 
or numerical ideas. We find running through the 
entire system the idea that order, or harmony of 
relation, is the regulating principle of the whole 
universe. The intervals between the heavenly 
_ bodies were supposed to be determined according 
to the laws and relations of musical harmony. 
_ Hence arose the celebrated doctrine of the harmony 
of the spheres; for the heavenly bodies, in their 
motion, could not but occasion a certain sound or 
note, depending on their distances and velocities ; 


stand how this aristocratical and exclusive club and as these were determined by the laws of har- 
would excite the jealousy and hostility not only | monical intervals, the notes altogether formed a 
of the democratical party in Crotona, but also of | regular musical scale or harmony. This harmony, 
a considerable number of the opposite faction. however, we do not hear, either because we have 


The hatred which they had excited speedily led to 
their destruction. The populace of Crotona rose 
against them; and an attack was made upon them 


| been accustomed to it from the first, and have 
| Berree had an opportunity of contrasting it with 
stillness, or because the sound is so powerful as to 
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exceed our capacities for hearing. The ethics of 
the Pythagoreans consisted more in ascetic prac- 
tice, and maxims for the restraint of the passions, 
especially of anger, and the cultivation of the 
power of endurance, than in scientific theory. 
What of the latter they had was, as might be ex- 
pected, intimately connected with their number- 
theory. Happiness consisted in the science of the 
perfection of the virtues of the soul, or in the per- 
fect science of numbers. Likeness to the Deity 
was to be the object of all our endeavours, man be- 
coming better as he approaches the gods, who are 
the guardians and guides of men. Great impor- 
tance was attacbed to the influence of music in 
controlling the force of the passions. Self-exami- 
nation was strongly insisted on. The transmigra- 
tion of souls was viewed apparently in the light 
of a process of purification. Souls under the do- 
minion of sensuality either passed into the bodies 
of animals, or, if incurable, were thrust down into 
Tartarus to meet with expiation or condign pun- 
ishment. The pure were exalted to higher modes 
of life, and at last attained to incorporeal exist- 
ence. As regards the fruits of this system of 
training or belief, it is interesting to remark, that 
wherever we have notices of distinguished Pytha- 
goreans, we usually hear of them as men of great 
uprightness, conscientiousness, and self-restraint, 


and as capable of devoted and enduring friendship. | 


(See ARCHYTAS; DAMON; and PHINTIAS.) Existing 
works that bear the name of Pythagoras are spuri- 
ous. See Giinther, Carmen Aureum (Breslau, 1816) ; 
Schneeberger, Die goldenen Spriiche des Pythagoras 
(Miinnerstadt, 1862). On the life of Pythagoras, 
see the Eng. version of the life by lamblichus made 
by Taylor (London, 1818); and, in general, Ritter, 
Geschichte der Pythagorischen Philosophie (Ham- 
burg, 1826); Brandis, Veber die Zahlenlehre der Pytha- 
goreer und Platoniker in the Rheinisches Museum for 
1828; Gladisch, Die Pythagoreer (Posen, 1841); 
Grote, History of Greece, vol. iv. pp.525-551; Langel, 
Pythagore, in the Rerue des Deux Mondes for 1864, 
pp. 969-989; Rathgeber, Grossgriechenland und 
Pythagoras (Gotha, 1866); Baltzer, Pythagoras der 
Weise von Samos (Nordhausen, 1868); Chaignet, Py- 
thagore et la Philosophie Pythagorienne (Paris, 1873) ; 
Gow, Short History of Mathematics (London, 1884) ; 
Zeller, The Pre-Socratic Schools (Eng. trans. 1882) ; 
and the article PHILosoPHIA. (2) Of Rhegium, one 
of the most celebrated statuaries of Greece, prob- 
ably flourished B.c. 480-430. His most important 
works appear to have been his statues of athletes. 

Pytheas (Iv6éas). 


mosthenes. He had no political principles, made 
no pretensions to honesty, and changed sides as 
often as suited his convenience or his interest. Of 
the part that he took in political affairs only two 
or three facts are recorded. He opposed the hon- 


ours which the Athenians proposed to confer upon | 


Alexander, but he afterwards espoused the inter- 
ests of the Macedonian party. He accused Demos- 
thenes of having received bribes from Harpalus. 
In the Lamian War (B.C. 322) he joined Antipater, 
and had thus the satisfaction of surviving his 
great enemy Demosthenes. He is said to have 
been the author of the well-known saying that 
the orations of Demosthenes smelt of the lamp. 
(2) Of Massilia in Gaul, a celebrated Greek navi- 
gator, who sailed to the western and northern 
parts of Europe, and wrote a book containing the 
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results of his discoveries. He probably lived in 
the time of Alexander the Great or shortly after- 
wards. He appears to have undertaken two voy- 
ages, one in which he visited Britain and Thulé, 
and of which he probably gave an account in his 
work on the Ocean; and a second, undertaken 
after his return from his first voyage, in which he 
coasted along the whole of Europe from Gadira 
(now Cadiz) to the Tanais (Don), and the descrip- 
tion of which probably formed the subject of his 
Periplus. Pytheas made Thulé a six days’ sail 
from Britain, and said that the day and the night 
were each six months long in Thulé; hence some 
modern writers have supposed that he must have 
reached Iceland, while others have maintained that 
he advanced as far as the Shetland Islands. But 
either supposition is very improbable, and neither 
is necessary ; for reports of the great length of the 
day and night in the northern parts of Europe had 
already reached the Greeks before the time of 
Pytheas. There has been likewise much dispute 
as to what river we are to understand by the Ta- 
nais. The most probable conjecture is that, upon 
reaching the Elbe, Pytheas concluded that he had 
arrived at the Tanais, separating Europe from Asia. 
See Antichan, Les Grands Voyages de Découvertes 
des Anciens (Paris, 1891). 

Pythia (ra Tlv6ia). The Pythian Games. Next 
to the Olympic Games, the most iniportant of the 
four Greek national festivals. From B.c. 586 they 
were held on the Crissaean Plain below Delphi 
(originally called Pytho). They took place once 
in four years, in the third year of each Olympiad, 
in the Delphic month Bueatius, corresponding to a 
part of our middle of August. Before this time 
(B.C. 586) there used to take place at Delphi itself, 
once in eight years, a great festival in honour of 
Apollo, the traditional founder (Athen. xv. p. 701), 
in which the minstrels vied with one another in 
singing, to the accompaniment of the cithara, a 
paean in praise of the god, under the direction of 
the Delphic priests. After the first Sacred War, 
when the Crissaean Plain became the property of 
the priesthood, the Amphictyones introduced fes- 
tivals once in four years, at which gymnastic con- 


| tests and foot-races took place, as well as the cus- 


tomary musical contest. This contest also was 
further developed. Besides minstrels who sang to 
the cithara, players on the flute, and singers to ac- 
companiment of the flute, took part in it, the last- 
named, however, for a short time only. The gym- 


_nastic and athletic contests, which were nearly the 
(1) An Athenian orator, dis- | 
tinguished by his unceasing animosity against De-_ 


same as those held at Olympia, yielded in signifi- 
cance to the musical ceremonies, and of those the 
Pythian yopos was the most important. It was a 
composition for the flute, worked out on a pre- 


scribed scheme, and celebrating the battle of 


Apollo with the dragon Python, and his triumph. 
(See Detpui.) At first the prize for the victor was 
of some substantial value, but at the second festi- 
val it took the form of a wreath from the sacred 
bay tree in the Vale of Tempé. The victor also 
received, as in the other contests, a palm-branch, 
The judges were chosen by the Amphictyones. 
The Pythian, like the Olympic, Games were prob- 
ably not discontinued till about a.p. 394, Minor 
Pythian Games were celebrated in other parts of 
the Greek world—e. g. at Ancyra in Galatia, at 
Aphrodisias in Caria, at Carthage, Delos, Miletus, 
Perinthus, Sicyon, ete. See Krause, Die Pythien, 
Nemeen und Isthmien, pp. 1-106. 
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Pythia (IIv6ia). The priestess of Apollo at Del- | ordered the army to march between them (Herod. 


phi who pronounced the oracles. See DELPHI; 


ORACULUM. 

Pythias (Mvéds). (1) The wife of Aristotle. (2) 
The daughter of Aristotle. 

Pythius (Mvdi0s). A Lydian, the son of Atys. 
He was a man of enormous wealth, which he de- 
rived from his gold mines in the neighbourhood of 
Celaenae in Phrygia. When Xerxes arrived at 
Celaenae, Pythius banqueted him and his whole 
army. His five sons accompanied Xerxes. Pyth- 
ius, alarmed by an eclipse of the sun which hap- 
pened, came to Xerxes, and begged that the eldest 
might be left behind. This request so enraged the 
king that he had the young man immediately 
killed and cut in two, and the two portions of his 
body placed on either side of the road, and then 


vii. 21). 

Python (7idov). 
mud left by the deluge of Deucalion (q. v.). 
was slain by Apollo. See APOLLO; DELPHI. 


Pyxis (rvs). A small case made of box-wood 


(riéos). It was used as a jewel-case or for the pres- 
ervation of any small object of value (Petron. 110). 


A serpent sprung from the 
He 


(Herculaneum. ) 


Pyxis. 


Pyxus (rvfois). See BUXENTUM. 


Q 


Q, as a symbol. 

In Latin.—Q = quaestiones, Quintus, quondam. 
Q:Q = quicquid, quinquennalis, Quinti duo. 
Q:A = quaestor aerarii, quotannis. 

Q:D = quaestor designatus, quondam. 

QM =qui militavit, quo minus. 

Q:P = quaestoria potestate, quadrati pedes. 
Q-V = qui vocatur. 

Q:A-V(V-A)=qui annos(-is) vixit, qui vixit annos. 
Q:C-A = quorum curam agebat. 

Q:-C-P = quinquennalis censoria potestate. 

‘C-R = quei cives Romani(erunt). 

‘E-D = quod eo die. 

‘M-:C = qui militare coeperunt. 

‘P-F = qui primi fuerunt. 

Q:B-F-F = quod bonum faustum felix(sit). 

Q:D-R-A = gua de re agitur. 

Q:E-C-F = (votum libens animo posuit) quoius 
eum compotem fecit. 

Q:1-D-P = qui iure dicundo praeerit. 

Q:P-A-P = quaestor pecuniae alimentorum pub- 
licorum. 

Q:R-C-F = quando rex comitio fugit. 

Q:-V-P-Q = quoquoversus pedes quadratos. 

Q:H-C:I-R=quo honore contentus impensam 
remisit. 

Q:‘N'S:S:S = quorum nomina supra scripta sunt. 

Q:S:P-P-S = qui sacris publicis praesto sunt. 

Q:L:S-V-T-L = (dicite) qui legitis sit vobis terra 
levis. : 

Q:V-F-S:L-0 = quod verba facta sunt in ordine. 

Q:'D-E-R-F-P-D-E-R-1-C = quid de ea re fieri pla- 
ceret, de ea re ita censuerunt. 

Quadi. A powerful German people of the Suevic 
race, who dwelt in the southeastern part of Ger- 
many, between Mount Gabreta, the Hereynian For- 
est, the Sarmatian Mountains, and the Danube. 
They were bounded on the west by the Marco- 
manni, with whom they were always closely united; 
on the north by the Gothini and Osi; on the east 
by the Iazyges Metanastae, from whom they were 
separated by the river Granuas (Gran); and on the 
south by the Pannonians, from whom they were 
divided by the Danube. In the reign of Tiberius 
the Quadi were taken under the protection of the 
Romans. In the reign of Marcus Aurelius, how- 
ever, they joined the Marcomanni and other Ger- 
man tribes in the long and bloody war against the 


| Empire, which lasted during the greater part of 


that emperor’s reign. Their name is especially 
memorable in the history of this war by the victory 
which M. Aurelius gained over them in A.D. 174 
(Dio Cass. 1xxi. 8-20). Their independence was 
recognized by Commodus in a.D.180. The Quadi 
disappear from history towards the end of the 
fourth century. 

Quadra. (1) A square dining-table (Verg. Aen. 
vii.115). See Mensa. (2) The plinth placed under 
the base of a column (Vitruv.iii. 4.5). (3) Each 
of the narrow flat bands on a column forming re- 
spectively the upper and lower division between 
the hollow scotia and the swelling torus above and 
below it (Vitruv. iii. 5.2). See CoLUMNa. 


Quadragesima. The fortieth part of imported 
goods (=24 per cent.) collected in some of the Ro- 
man provinces as a customs tax. See Wilmanns, 
Exempla Inscript. Lat. 1397, 1398; and the article 
PORTORIUM. 

Quadrans (= terwncius). -A Roman copper coin, 
a quarter of an as=3 unciae. (See AS; NUMIs- 
MATICS; Uncta.) The quadrans was the usual 
price paid for a bath. It was equivalent to about 
a quarter of a cent. The quadrans bore three balls 
to indicate the number of unciae, accompanied by 
an open hand, a dolphin, a strigil, a star, a head 
of Hercules or of Ceres, or aship. The Greek term 
is Terpas. 


Quadrans, (Actual size.) 


QUADRANTAL 


Quadrantal (also AMPHORA QUADRANTAL). A 
Roman measure of capacity, holding about twenty- 
four quarts (Fest. s. v. publica pondera, p. 24, ed. 
Miiller). Half a quadrantal was an urna; one 
eighth, a congius; and one forty-eighth, a sextarius. 

Quadratae. Now Chiavasso; a Roman military 
station between Augusta Taurinorum (Turin) and 
Eporedia (Ivrea). 

Quadratus. (1) An early defender of the Chris- 
tian religion, whose work (now lost) he dedicated 
to the emperor Hadrian in the year a.p.126. Quad- 
ratus was in early life a resident of Asia Minor, and 
afterwards a bishop of the Church at Athens, but 
of the details of his career little is known. (2) 
Astnius. An author who wrote in Greek two his- 
torical works, one a history of Rome (Xiernpis) 
in the Ionic dialect, treating of the city from its 
foundation to the year A.D. 248, in which the Ludi 
Saeculares were celebrated; and a history of Par- 
thia. Quadratus lived during the reigns of the 
emperors Philippus I. and Philippus II. (a.p. 244- 
249). (3) Lucius NINNIvs, a tribune of the plebs 
in B.c. 58, when he strongly sided with Cicero 
against his own colleague P. Clodius Pulcher (q. v.). 

Quadrifrons. A surname of Ianus (q.v.). It 
is said that after the conquest of the Faliscans an 
image of Ianus was found with four foreheads (Serv. 
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(See CurRus.) The 
driver of a quad- 
riga is called qua- 
drigarius, 

Quadrigarius, 
Q. CLaupius. A 
Roman annalist 
who flourished 
B.C. 120-78. His - 
work, which cen- 
tained at least 
twenty-three books, commenced immediately after 
the destruction of Rome by the Gauls, and must 
in all probability have come down to the death of 
Sulla, since the seventh consulship of Marius was 
commemorated in the nineteenth book. By Livy 
he is uniformly referred to simply as Claudius or 
Clodius. By other authors he is cited as Quintius, 
as Claudius, as Q. Claudius, as Claudius Quadriga- 
rius, or as Quadrigarius. From the caution evinced 
by Livy in making use of him as an authority, 
especially in matters relating to numbers, it would 
appear that he was disposed to indulge, although 
in a less degree, in the same exaggerations as 
characterize his contemporary Valerius Antias. 
He is warmly praised by Gellius (x. 13; xiii. 29; 
xy. 1). See Livius. 


Quadriga. (Rich.) 


yin 


ii 


Ianus Quadrifrons in the Forum Transitorium at Rome. 


aa Verg. Aen. vii. 607). Hence a temple of Ianus 
Quadrifrons was afterwards built in the Forum 
Transitorium, which had four gates. The fact of 
the god being represented with four heads was 
considered by the ancients to be an indication of 
his being the divinity presiding over the year with 
its four seasons. See IANUS. 

Quadriga (réOpummov dpya). A chariot drawn by 
four horses, used in battle and in athletic games. 
(See Crrcus.) The illustration represents a quad- 
riga as depicted on an ancient terra-cotta lamp. 
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Quadrigatus (sc. nwmmus). A silver denarius 
having the device of a four-horse chariot (quadriga) 
on the reverse. : 


Quadrigatus. (Actual size.) 


QUADRIREMIS 


* Quadrirémis. A warship having four banks of 
oars. See NAVIS. 

Quadrivium (rerpaddiov). (1) A place where four 
streets met (Juv. i.64). (2) See LIBERALES ARTES. 

Quadruplator. A professional accuser in those 
cases under the Roman law which involved a 
pecuniary penalty (Cic. Verr. ii. 8.22). The name 
probably owes its origin to the fact that the quad- 
ruplator professed to expose offences in which the 
fine was fixed at four times the damage, as, for 
example, a violation of the usury laws (Livy, vii. 
28), and in which, therefore, his own reward would 
be large. See Geib, Criminalprocess, 106; and the 
article DELATOR. 


Quaesitor. The Roman title of the president 
of an extraordinary or ordinary criminal court 
(quaestio extraordinaria or perpetua). According 
to Sulla’s rules of procedure, six praetors chosen 
for criminal cases presided, and when this number 
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was not sufficient additional judges, iudices quae- | 


stionis, were provided. 


Quaestio. The Latin term for a court of in- 
quiry, either extraordinaria, an extraordinary com- 
mission appointed by the Senate or people for special 
criminal cases, or perpetua, an ordinary criminal 
court for certain defined offences. The first court of 
this kind was held B.c. 149 to try a case of extortion. 

In course of time, by the laws of Gaius Gracchus 
and of Sulla, the number of these tribunals was 
increased. In Cicero’s time there were eight ordi- 
nary courts to try cases of extortion, high treason 
(maiestas), embezzlement (peculatus), unlawful can- 
vassing for an office (ambitus), violence (vis), assassi- 
nation, poisoning, and forgery. Every quaestio had 
a president (see QUAESITOR), either one of the prae- 
tors chosen by lot, or when the number of these 
was not sufficient, a iwdex quaestionis, in addition 
to a certain number of sworn judges. See IupEXx. 

It was open to any one except to women, infants, 
and those who were infames, to begin a criminal 
prosecution, even if he himself had not been the 
party injured. There was no public prosecutor; 
but the State, by means of pecuniary rewards and 
conferring of dignities, encouraged the prosecution 
of criminals. If, however, the accused party was 
found innocent, it was open to him to prosecute 
his accuser for chicanery. (See CALUMNIA.) The 
case was begun by the postulatio, a request, with a 
statement of the crime and name of the accused, 
for permission to prosecute, made to the praetor 
at an open sitting in the market-place. If several 
persons offered themselves as accusers, the choice 
was made by divinatio (q. v.). But besides the 
principal accuser, others were allowed, who signed 
the indictment, and were therefore called subserip- 
tores. When permission had been obtained, there 
followed the nominis delatio, the handing in of the 
indictment; the receptio and inscriptio, the recep- 
tion and entry of the same in the official list by 
the praetor ; the interrogatio, the examination (also 
by the praetor) of the accused, who was now reus 
(q. v.). Unless he pleaded guilty or clearly proved 
his innocence, the diei dictio, or date of hearing the 
case, was fixed at the earliest in ten days, in spe- 
cial cases not till 100 days later. It was the duty 
of the complainant to collect in the meantime the 
necessary evidence and witnesses, and for this pur- 
pose he received an official authorization. At the 
sitting of the court, which was held publicly by 
the sworn judges (cognitio), after the judges and 
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parties had been cited, the accuser delivered his 
accusation in a continuous speech, the subscriptores 
followed him, then the accused and his patront. 
The duration of these speeches (actiones) was at 
first unlimited, but afterwards, to correct the 
abuse of this privilege, a water-clock was intro- 
duced, which limited the time of each speaker ; 
the time allowed for the defence was about a third 
greater than that for the accusation. Then fol- 
lowed the proof (probatio) of the case. For this 
documents, circumstantial evidence, and declara- 
tions of witnesses were used. Next, unless the 
case was adjourned for the production of further 
proof (ampliatio), or for a new trial on the third 
day (comperendinatio), the votes of the judges on 
the question of guilt or innocence were taken. 
The voting was usually in secret. The judges re- 
ceived from the president wooden tablets covered 
with wax, on the one side inscribed with a C (con- 
demno, “I condemn”), on the other with an A (absol- 
vo, “Iacquit”). They erased one of these letters and 
threw the tablets into anurn. In cases where they 
were unable to decide respecting the guilt or inno- 
cence of the accused, they could signify the same by 
writing on the tablet the letters N. L. (non liquet). 
The result of the voting was then formally pro- 
claimed by the president; and if a fine was inflict- 
ed, the amount (litis aestimatio) was then decided 
by the president and the sworn judges. A man 
once acquitted could not be retried for the same 
offence unless his acquittal had been procured 
by collusion (see PRAEVARICATIO) of the accuser. 
There was no way of altering the verdict of the 
sworn judges, and the punishment was exacted 
immediately after the sentence had been given. 
If it was one of degradation (infamia) or exile (in- 
terdictio aquae et ignis; see EXSILIUM), the man so 
punished could be reinstated in the rights he had 
forfeited (restitutio in integrum). This was done 
by a decree of the people; in later times, by the 
emperor’s pardon. These courts of sworn judges 
lasted till the beginning of the third century A.p. 


Quaestiones Naturales. See SENECA. 
Quaestiones Romanae. See PLUTARCHUS. 


Quaestores (from quaero, quaesitor, ‘the inves- 
tigator,” “searcher”). The Latin term originally 
given to two officials chosen by the king; they 
had to do with those suspected of capital offences. 
In the time of the Republic they performed the 
same duty under the consuls, by whom they were 
chosen every year. When the administration of 
justice in criminal cases came into the hands of 
the Comitia Centuriata, the quaestors received, in 
addition to cheir old privilege of pleading by the 
mandate of the consuls, which they lost later, the 
management of the State treasury (aerarium) in 
the temple of Saturn, They became recognized 
officials when they were elected at the Comitia 
Tributa under the presidency of the consuls (prob- 
ably about B.c. 447). The quaestors had no reg- 
ular badges of office. In 421 their number was 
doubled, and the plebeians received the right of 
appointing to the office of quaestor, though they 
did not exercise it till twelve years later. The 
four quaestors shared their duties, so that two of 
them acted as masters of the treasury (quaestores 
aerarti) and remained in the city (hence their name 
quaestores urbani), while the other two accompa- 
nied the consuls on campaigns, in order to admin- 
ister the military chest. 


QUAESTORES 


It was part of the duty of the former two to 
collect the regular revenues of State (taxes and 
custom dues) and the extraordinary revenues (fines, 
levies for war, and money produced by the sale of 
booty); further, to make payments, which might 
not be made to the consuls except by special per- 
mission of the Senate; to control the accounts of 
income and expenditure, which were managed un- 
der their responsibility by a special class of officials 
(seribae); to make arrangements for public burials, 
for the erection of monuments, for the entertain- 
ment of foreign ambassadors, etc., at the expense 
of the treasury. Further, they preserved at their 
place of business—the temple of Saturn—the mil- 
itary standards, also the laws, the decrees of the Sen- 
ate, and the plebiscita, and kept a register of the 
swearing in of the officials, which took place there. 

After the subjection of Italy, four more quaestors 


were appointed in B.c. 267. They were stationed | 


in different parts of Italy, at first at Ostia and 
Ariminum, probably to supervise the building of 
fleets. Sulla increased their number to twenty, 
ten of whom were appointed, in the place of the 
previous two, to accompany the proconsuls and 
propraetors to the provinces, two to help the con- 
sul who remained in the city, and two to help the 
other two original quaestors at their work in the 
city. 
(Sicily alone had two of these, stationed at Syra- 
cuse and Lilybaeum respectively) were principally 
occupied with finance; they managed the provin- 
cial treasury, and defrayed out of it the expenses 
of the army, the governor, and his retinue; any 
surplus they had to pay in to the State treasury 
at Rome, and to furnish an exact statement of 
accounts. The governor might appoint them his 
deputies, and if he died they assumed the com- 
mand; in both of these cases they acted pro prae- 
tore—i.e.as propraetors. Caesar raised their num- 
ber to forty, in order to be able to reward a greater 
number of his adherents; for the office gave ad- 
mittance to the Senate, and the position of quaes- 
tor was looked upon as the first step in the official 
career. The age defined by law was from twenty- 
seven to thirty years. When the beginning of the 
magisterial year was fixed for January 1, the quaes- 
tors assumed office on December 5, on which day 
the quaestors in the aerarium decided by lot what 
the work of each should be. 

Even under the Empire, when the normal num- 
ber of quaestors was increased to twenty and the 
age reduced to twenty-five, the office of quaestor 
remained the first step to higher positions in the 
State. But the power of the quaestors grew more 
limited as the management of the treasury was 
intrusted to special praefecti aerarii, so that the 
city quaestors had only charge of the archives, to 
which the supervision of the paving of streets was 
added. After the division of the provinces between 
the emperor and the Senate, quaestors were only 
employed in the senatorial provinces, and were not 
abolished till the constitution of the provinces in 
general was altered by Diocletian. Four quaes- 
tors were told off for service to the consuls. The 
two quaestores principis, or Augusti, were a new 
creation: they were officers assigned to the emper- 
ors, if the latter were not consuls, in which case 
they would already be entitled to two quaestors. 
As secretaries to the emperor, they had to read his 
decrees to the Senate at its sittings. From these 
quaestors was developed, in the time of Constan- 


The quaestors employed in the provinces | 
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QUINCUPEDAL 


tine, the quaestor Sacri Palatii, the chancellor of 
the Empire. 


Quail-fights. See VeENATIONEs. 


Qualus (rd\apos). A wicker basket. See CaLa- 
THUS. 
Quariates. A people of Gallia Narbonensis on 


the river Drnuentia (Durance), below the modern 
Briangon (Pliny, H.N. iii. 35), 

Quarries. See LAUTUMIAE. 

Quartarius (réraproy). A measure of capacity, 


| one fourth of the sextarius (pint). 


Quasillus and Quasillum (raXapis). 
tives of QUALUS and QUALUM. 


Quaternio (rerpds, rerpdadiov). A quire of four 
sheets (eight leaves) of paper; the origin of our 
word ‘ quire.” 

Quattuorviri. The Roman term for an official 
body consisting of four men. See VIGINTISEXVIRI. 


Quies. The Roman goddess of rest and tran- 
quillity. She had a sanctuary on the Via Labi- ° 
cana, where travellers stopped to rest; and one 
outside the Porta Collina (Livy, iv. 41). 


Quietus, Q. Lustus. A Moorish chief who 
served with distinction under Trajan in both the 
Dacian and the Parthian Wars. Trajan made him 
governor of Iudaea, and raised him to the consul- 
ship in A.D. 116 or 117. After Trajan’s death he 
returned to his native country, but he was sus- 
pected by Hadrian of fomenting the disturbances 
which then prevailed in Mauretania, and was 
shortly afterwards put to death by order of Ha- 
drian (Dio Cass. Ixviii. 8, 22, 30, 32; Ixix. 2). 

Quilt. See STRAGULUM. 


Quinarius. A silver 
coin equal to a half-dena- 
rius, and worth about nine 
cents. See DENARIUS, 

Quinctia (or Quintia) 
Gens. A Roman patri- 
cian gens, being one of the Alban houses that came 
to Rome with Tullus Hostilius. Its most distin- 
guished branches bore the names Capitolinus, Cin- 
cinnatus, and Flaminius. See LUPERCALIA, p. 980. 


Quinctilius Varus. See VaARus. 
Quinctius Cincinnatus. See CINCINNATUS. 
Quinctius Flamininus. See FLAMININUS. 


Quincunx. (1) A copper Roman coin weighing 
five ounces (quinque unciae), whence the name. It 
was marked by five balls (ef. the illustration under 
QUADRANS), and was valued at five-twelfths of an 
as. It is extremely rare, there being no specimens 
even in the British Museum. (2) The name given 
to an arrangement of things by fives after the fash- 
ion of the points on a die, thus: 


Diminu- 


Quinarius. (Actual size.) 


fo) fo) 
fe) 
e) oO 
and to a series arranged in this way: 
fe) fo) fo) fe) fe) fe) 
1e) oO (e) ie) Oo (e) 
fe) fe) fo) fo) fe) fe) 


It was a favourite method of arranging trees (Cic. 
De Sen. 17). The French use the same word in the 
phrase en quinconce. 

Quincupédal. A Roman graduated measuring- 
rod, five feet long (Mart. xiv. 92). 


QUINDECIMVIRI 


Quindecimviri. The Roman term for an offi- 
cial body consisting of fifteen men, especially that 
appointed for the inspection of the Sibylline Books. 
See SIBYLLAE. 

Quinquagesima, se. pars. (1) A Roman tax of 
the fiftieth part, or two per cent. on the value of 
all slaves who were sold. It was instituted by 
Augustus (Dio Cass. lv. 31). (2) A similar tax at 
Athens (evrnxoorn) levied on exports and imports. 
See PENTECOSTE. 

Quinquatrus and Quinquatria (neut. pl.). A 
festival celebrated at Rome on the 19th of March, 
in honour of Mars and, in a greater degree, of Mi- 
nerva, whose temple had been founded on that day 
on the Aventine. An incorrect explanation of the 
name quinquatrus, which means the fifth day after 
the Ides (Varro, L. L. vi. 14), led to the festival 
in honour of Minerva being afterwards prolonged 
to five days. It was celebrated by all whose em- 
ployment was under the protection of the god- 
dess, such as teachers and their pupils. The latter 
obtained a holiday during the festival, and began 
a new course of study when it was over. The 
former received at this time their yearly stipend 
—the minerval. (See Lupus LirreraRrius.) The 
festival was also celebrated by women and children 
(as being spinners and weavers), by artisans and ar- 
tists of every kind, and by poets and painters. The 
first day of the festival was celebrated with sacri- 
fices by the State in honour of the founding of the 
temple. On the following days the gladiators per- 
formed, and there were social gatherings in the 
houses. On June 13th the minor Quinquatrus (Quin- 
quatrus minusculae) took place. This festival lasted 
three days. It was celebrated by the guild of the 
flute-players, an important and numerous body at 
Rome. They honoured the goddess as their special 
patroness by meeting at her temple, by masked pro- 
cessions through the city, and by a banquet in the 
temple of the Capitoline Iupiter. See Livy, lx. 30; 
Ovid, Fast. vi. 651; Juv. x. 115; and Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung, iii. 566 in the second edition. 


Quinquennales. The officials chosen every five 


years in the Italian municipalities (see MUNICIPIUM), | 


corresponding to the Roman censors. See CENSOR. 


Quinquennalia. Roman games instituted by 
Nero in a.pD. 60, in imitation of the Greek festivals 
(wevtetnpides). They included contests in music, 
gymnastics, and equestrian feats, and were also 
known from their founder as NERONIA or the AGON 
NERONEUS (Suet. Nero, 12). See Lunt. 

Quinqueremis (rerpypys). A Roman ship of 
war with five banks of oars. See NAvVIs. 

Quinquertium. A Roman athletic contest corre- 
sponding to the Greek révradXov. See PENTATHLON. 


Quinqueviri. A name given by the Romans to 
any board of five commissioners such as under 
the Republic were frequently appointed by the ex- 
traordinary magistrates to carry out any particular 
measure, as the Quimqueviri Mensarii or bankers 
authorized to manage public loans and other finan- 
cial matters, something like a modern syndicate. 
Other functions that were sometimes assigned to 
such commissioners were the repairs of the city 
walls and towers (Livy, xxv. 7), the formation of 
colonies (usnally, however, done by triumviri), ete. 
There was also a regular board of five (Quinqueviri 
cis Tiberim) to guard against fires, breaches of pub- 
lic order, ete. (Livy, xxxix. 14). 
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QUINTILIANUS 


Quintana Porta. See CaAsTRA. 


Quintia Gens. See QUINCTIA GENS. 


Quintilianus, Marcus Faxius. A celebrated 
Roman rhetorician, born about A.D. 35 at Calagur- 
ris in Spain. After he had received his training 
as an orator at Rome, he returned home about A.D. 
59, but again visited Rome in A.D. 68 in the suite 
of Galba. He there began to practise as an advo- 
cate, and also gave instruction in rhetoric. In 
this latter capacity he achieved such fame that he 
was able to open a school of rhetoric in the reign 
of Vespasian, and received a salary from the 
State. After twenty years’ work he retired from 
his public duties in A.D. 90, and after some time 
devoted himself to the education of the grand- 
children of Domitilla, Domitian’s sister, for which 
he was rewarded by the emperor with the rank of 
consul. Though materially prosperous, his happi- 
ness was disturbed by the loss of his young wife and 
his two sons. He died between a.D. 97 and 100. 

Of his works on rhetoric, composed in his later 
years, we possess the one that is more important, 
that on the training of an orator (De Institutione 
Oratoria) in twelve books. This he wrote in two 
years; but it was not until after repeated revision 
that he published it, just before the death of Do- 
mitian in the year 96. He dedicated it to his 
friend, the orator Victorius Marcellus, that he 
might use it for the education of his son Geta. 
This work gives a complete course of instruction 
in rhetoric, including all that is necessary for 
training in practical elocution, from the prelimi- 
nary education of boyhood and earliest youth to the 
time of appearance in public. It describes a per- 
fect orator, who, according to Quintilian, should be 
not only skilful in rhetoric, but also of good moral 
character, and concludes with practical advice. 
Especially interesting is the first book, which gives 
the principles of training and instruction, and the 
tenth book, for its criticisms on the Greek and 
Latin prose authors and poets recommended to the 
orator for special study. Many of these criticisms, 
however, are not original. Quintilian’s special 
model, and his main authority, is Cicero, whose 
classical style, as opposed to the style of his own 
time exemplified in Seneca, he imitates success- 
fully in his work. A collection of school exercises 
(Declamationes) which bears his name is probably 
not by him, but by one of his pupils, though Ritter 
accepts many of them as genuine. 

The most important MS. of the Institutiones is 
the Codex Ambrosianus of the eleventh century. 
Other complete MSS. are much later—of the fif- 
teenth century—and are full of interpolations. 
Karly editions of Quintilian are those of Gibson 
(Oxford, 1693), Burmann (Leyden, 1720), and Gesner 
(Géttingen, 1738). A great edition is that of Spal- 
ding, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1798-1816), to which a fifth 
volume was added by Zumpt (1829), and a sixth 
containing a lexicon and indices by Bonnell (1834). 
The chief edition is that of Halm (Leipzig, 1868), 
revised by Meister (Prague, 1886). Book X. has 
been separately edited by Herzog (3d ed., Leipzig, 
1833), Schneidewin (Helmst., 1831); Bonnell and 
Meister (3d ed., Berlin, 1882); G. 'T. Kriiger and G. 
Kriiger (Leipzig, 1888), and J. E. B. Mayor (Pt. i., 
Camb., 1892), An excellent index is that in the Le- 
maire edition (Paris, 1821). There is a good German 
translation by Bossler and Baur, revised by Meister 
(Prague, 1886); and an English version by Watson, 


QUINTILIS MENSIS 


with notes based on Spalding, and may be found in 
the Bohn Classical Library. The Declamationes 
are edited by Ritter (1884). 


Quintilis Mensis. See CALENDARIUM, 


Quintillus, M. AuRELIus. The brother of the 
emperor M. Aurelius Claudius, who was elevated 
to the throne by the troops whom he commanded 
at Aquileia, in A.D, 270. But as the army at Sir- 
mium, where Claudius died, had proclaimed Aure- 
lian emperor, Quintillus put an end to his own 
life, seeing himself deserted by his own soldiers, 
to whom the rigour of his discipline had given of- 
fence (Eutrop. ix. 12; Zos. i. 47). 
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Quintipor, i.e. Quinti puer, A slave name (Varro 
ap. Non. 448, 15). 

Quintius Capitolinus Barbatus, Titus. A 
celebrated Roman general in the early history of 
the Republic, and equally distinguished in the in- 
ternal history of the State. He frequently acted 
as mediator between the patricians and plebeians, 
with both of whom he was held in the highest 
esteem. He was six times consul—namely, in B.c. 
471, 468, 465, 446, 443, 439. Several of his descend- 
ants held the consulship, but none of these require 
mention except T. QUINTIUS PENNUS CAPITOLINUS 
, CRIsPINUS, who was consul in B.c. 208, and was 
defeated by Hannibal (Polyb. x. 32). 


Quintus. An eminent physician at Rome, in 
the former half of the second century after Christ. 
He was so much superior to his medical colleagues 
that they grew jealous of his eminence, and formed 
a sort of coalition against him, and forced him to 
quit the city by charging him with killing his pa- 
tients. He died about A.D. 148 (Galen, De Praenot). 

Quintus Curtius. See CURTIUS. 

Quintus Smyrnaeus. See CALABER, QUINTUS. 

Quirinalia. A festival celebrated on February 
17th of each year at Rome in honour of Quirinus, 
that being the date on which Romulus was said to 
have been carried up to heaven (Ovid, Fasti, ii. 457). 
The day was also called STULTORUM FERIAE or 
“Feast of Fools,” for which see FORNACALIA. 

Quirinalis Flamen. See FLAMEN. 

Quirinalis Mons. A hill at Rome, added to the 
city by Servius Tullius (Liv. i. 44), Numa, indeed, 
had a house upon this mountain, but it was not 
considered a part of the city until enclosed within 


the Tullian wall. The temple of Romulus Quiri- 
nus, from which it derived its name, was built by | 
Numa, but afterward reconstructed with greater | 


RABATHMOBA 


magnificence by Papirius Cursor, the dictator (Liv. 
x. 46). It was the centre of the district called Alta 
Semita under Augustus. See Roma. 

Quirinus. The Sabine name of Mars, as the god 
who brandished the lance (from the Sabine curis= 
Latin quiris, the lance). The Sabines worshipped 
him under this name as the father of the founder 
of their old capital, Cures, just as the Romans hon- 
oured Mars as the father of Romulus. When the 
Sabines migrated to Rome, they took the cult and 
the name of the god of their race to their new 
home on the Quirinal Hill. In this way Quirinus, 
though identical with Mars, had a distinct and 
separate worship on the slope of the Quirinal. He 
possessed a temple with priests (see FLAMEN; 
Sal) and a special festival. When, in the course 
of time, their connection was forgotten, Quirinus 
was identified with the deified Romulus, the son 
of Mars. The name is also applied to the Ianus or 
something in the Forum, which it seems to designate 
as the “Tanus of the Roman people” (Suet. Aug. 22). 

Quirinus, P.Sutricrus. A native of Lanuvium, 
of obscure origin, but raised to the highest honours 
by Augustus. He was consul B.c. 12, and subse- 
quently carried on war against some of the robber 
tribes dwelling in the mountains of Cilicia. In 
B.C. 1 Augustus appointed him to direct the coun- 
sels of his grandson C. Caesar, then in Armenia. 
About A.D. 5 he was made governor of Syria, and 
as such took a census of the Jews. He died in a.D. 
21 (Dio Cass. liv. 25; Suet. Tib. 49; Tac. Ann. iii. 48). 

Quirites. A word of uncertain derivation. 
Mommsen regards it as composed of the root of 
curis (quiris), a spear,”-+ the root of ire, and hence 
=the spearmen,” “ warriors.” It was the name of 
the oldest inhabitants of Rome, the Latin Ramnes 
and the Sabine Tities taken together. Afterwards 
it became the name of the Roman people (populus 
Romanus Quiritium or populus Romanus Quirites) 
in home affairs, while Romani was used in connec- 
tion with foreign affairs. It was the proudest of 
the designations of the Romans. Quirites was also 
used to indicate peaceable citizens, or civilians, as 
opposed to soldiers (milites) (Tac. Ann. 1. 42; Suet. 
Tul, 70; Lucan, v. 358). See Civitas. 

Quiritium Ius. See lus. 

Quiver. See ArcUS; PHARETRA. 

Quiza (Kovifa). Now Giza, near Oran; a muni- 
cipium on the coast of Mauretania Caesariensis in 


the northern part of Africa (Pliny, H. N. v. 19). 


Quoit. See Discus. 


R 


R (P), as a symbol. 


Rabanus Maurus. A distinguished medieval 


In GREEK.— Only as a numeral = 17 (old system) | scholar, born at Mainz about a.b. 776, and edu- 


p =100. p=100,000. 

In LaTin.—R = recessus, regnum, retro, revo- 
catus, rubrica. 

R-C =reficiendum curaverunt. 

R-L=recte licet. 

R-P =ratio privata. 

R-T =ripa Tiberis. 

R-P-C = rei publicae constituendae. 

R-P-N =res publica nostra. 

R-P-C-A = rei publicae causa abesse. 

R-P-S-S = res publica supra seripta. 

R-P-P-D-D = res publica Phnensium decreto de- 
curionum. 


cated at Fulda and at Tours under Alcuin. He 
taught with great success at Fulda, and in 847 
was made archbishop of Mainz. His epitome of 
the Latin grammar of Priscianus (q. v.) was much 
used throughout the Middle Ages. See the Lives 
by his pupils Rudolphus and Trithemius prefixed 
to his collected works in Migne’s Patrologiae Cursus 
Completus, vols. cvii.—cxii.; and the monographs 
by Spengler (1856), Kéhler (1870), and Richter 
(1882). See LIBERALES ARTES. 

Rabathmoba (‘PaBabpoeBa). The Rabbath-Moab 
of the Old Testament; the ancient capital of the 
Moabites, on the eastern shore of the Dead Sea. 


RABBATAMANA 


Rabbatamana (‘PaSSarayava). The Rabbath- 
Ammon of the Old Testament; the ancient capital 
of the Ammonites in Peraea. Under Ptolemy II. 
(Philadelphus) it took the name PHILADELPHIA 
(Pliny, H. NV. v.74). 

Rabirius. (1) Gaius, an aged senator, accused 
in B.C. 63, by T. Labienus, tribune of the plebs, of 
having put to death the tribune L. Appuleius 
Saturninus in 100, nearly forty years before. (See 
SATURNINUS.) The accusation was set on foot at 

_ the instigation of Caesar, who judged it necessary 

‘to deter the Senate from resorting to arms against 
the popular party. The Duumvyiri Perduellionis 
(an obsolete tribunal) appointed to try Rabirius 
were C. Caesar himself and his relative L. Caesar. 
Rabirius was condemned, but appealed to the peo- 
ple in the Comitia Centuriata. The case excited 
the greatest interest, since it was not simply the 
life or death of Rabirius, but the power and author- 
ity of the Senate, which were at stake. Rabirius 
was defended by Cicero; but the eloquence of his 
advocate was of no avail, and the people would 
have ratified the decision of the duumvirs had not 
the meeting been broken up by the praetor, Q. 
Metellus Celer, who removed the military flag 
which floated on the Ianiculum. (2) Q. RABIRIUS 
Postumus was the son of the sister of the preced- 
ing. After the restoration of Ptolemy Auletes to 
his kingdom by means of Gabinins in B.C. 55, Rabi- 
rius repaired to Alexandria, and was invested by 
the king with the office of dioecetes, or chief treas- 
urer. In this office his extortions were so terrible 
that Ptolemy had him apprehended; but Rabirius 
escaped from prison, probably through the conni- 
vance of the king, and returned to Rome. Here a 
trialawaited him. Gabinius had been sentenced to 
pay a heavy fine on account of his extortions in 
Egypt; and as he was unable to pay this fine, a suit 
was instituted against Rabirius, who was liable to 
make up the deficiency, if it could be proved 
that he had received any of the money of 
which Gabinius had illegally become pos- 
sessed. Rabirius was defended by Cicero, 
and was probably condemned. (3) A Ro- 
man poet, who lived in the last years of 
the Republic, and wrote a poem on the 
Civil Wars. A portion of this, found at 
Herculaneum, has been edited by Kreyssig 
(Schneeberg, 1814); and by Bihrens in his 
Poetae Latini Minores (1879). 


Races and Racing. See Crrcus; 
CurruUs; GYMNASIUM; HippopROMUS; 
OLYMPIA. : 


Racilius, Lucius. A friend of Cicero, 
He was tribune of the people in B.c. 56. 
He sided with Caesar in the Civil War 
and served in Spain in B.c. 48. Having 
conspired against Q. Cassius Longinus, 
the governor of that province, he was put 
to death (Bell. Alex. 52). 

Rack. See EcuLtrus; SuPPLICcIUM. 

Radagaisus. A Scythian who invaded 
Italy in the reign of the emperor Honorius, 
but was defeated by Stilicho near Florence 
(A.D. 408) and executed after his surrender, 
contrary to an express agreement (Oros. 
vu. 37). 

Radius (ja3dos). (1) A pointed rod or 
wand, employed by professors of geom- 
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etry, astronomy, or mathematics for describing 
diagrams in sand, ete. (Cie. Tuse. v.23; Verg. Eel. 
iii. 40). (2) (dkris) A ray of light, usually repre- 
sented by artists as a sharp 
pointed spike; whence coro- 
na radiis distincta (Flor. iv. 
2,91), a crown ornamented 
with metal spikes to imi- 
tate the rays of the sun. (3) 
(dkris, kynun). The spoke 
of a wheel (Verg. Georg. ii. 
444; Ovid, Met. ii. 318); so 
termed because it radiates 
from the nave, like a ray 
of light from a centre; hence rota radiata (Varro, 
R. R. iii. 5. 15), a wheel with spokes as contradistin- 
guished from the solid wheel (tympanum), which 
had none. 

Raetia. See RHAETIA. 

Raft. See Rartis. 

Ragae. See RHAGAE. 

Rags. See CENTO. 

Rake. See PECTEN; RASTRUM. 


Rallum (contracted from radulum). A scraper 
in the form of a spud, which a ploughman fixed 
on the butt end 
of his goad (stim- ey 
ulus), and used (Rich.) 
for scraping off 
the earth from the ploughshare (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 
49, 2). 

Ram. See ARIEs. 

Rameses (RAAMSES), Ramesses, and Ramses 
(Egypt. Ramessw). The name of thirteen Egyptian 
kings belonging to the Eighteenth, Nineteenth, 
and Twentieth Dynasties. (See AEGYPTUS.) Dur- 
ing their age most of the great monuments of Egypt 
were erected, and on the monumental inscriptions 


Urania with Radius. (Pom- 


peian painting.) 


Radulum. 


Rameses II. 


(Head from Tanis.) 


RAMNES 


the name is of frequent occurrence under the form 
Ramessu. The second of the name, a famous war- 
rior, is usually identified with the Pharaoh of the 
oppression, and Rameses III. with the Pharaoh of 
the Exodus, but the identification is not complete. 
Rameses III. is probably the same as Rhampsinitus 
(q. v.). In 1881 the mummy of Rameses II. was 
found at Deir-el-Bahari, and that of Rameses III, 
at Boulak in 1886. On the identification of Rame- 
ses II. with Sesostris, see Sksostris. The reader 
is also referred to Edwards, Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers, ch. iv. (N. Y. 1892). 

Ramnes or Ramnenses. One of the three old 
patrician tribes at Rome (Varro, L. L. v.55 and 81). 
See Patrici1; TRIBUS. 

Rampart. See AGGER; VALLUM. 

Ramses. See RAMESEsS. 

Ranks. See ORDO. 

Raphia (‘Padia) or Raphéa (‘Padera). Now 
Repha; a seaport town in the extreme southwest 
of Palestine, beyond Gaza, on the edge of the desert. 

Rapier. See GLADIUs. 

Rapina. See FURTUM. 

Raptus Proserpinae. See CLAUDIANUS. 

Rasénae. The Etruscans. See ETRURIA. 


Rastrum, pl. RASTRI. (1) RASTRUM BIDENS (éi- 
keAXa), a hoe or mattock. (2) RASTRUM QUADRI- 
DENS (Aiorpor ?), a rake. 

-Ratiaria. Now Arcer; an important town in 
Moesia Superior on the Danube. It was the station 
for one of the Roman fleets (Ptol. iii. 9, 4). 

Ratis (cxedia). A raft; constructed as in mod- 
ern times and used either for crossing rivers or for 
constructing pontoon-bridges (Livy, xxi. 27), or for 
short voyages from island to island (Thue. vi. 2). 
The construction of a raft is described at length 
by Homer in the fifth book of the Odyssey. 


Ratomagus or Rotomagus. Now Rouen; the 
chief town of the Vellocasses in Gallia Lugdunensis. 

Rattle. See CREPUNDIA; SISTRUM. 

Raudii Campi. See Campi Raupu. 

Rauraci. A people in Gallia Belgica, bounded 
on the south by the Helvetii, on the west by the 
Sequani, on the north by the Tribocci, and on the 
east by the Rhine. They must have been a people 
of considerable importance, as 23,000 of them are 
said to have emigrated with the Helvetii in B.c. 
58, and they possessed several towns, of which the 
most important were Augusta (August) and Basilia 
(Basel or Bale). 

Rausia or Rausium. Now Ragusa; a town on 
the coast of Dalmatia whose importance begins 
only at a late period. 

Ravenna. A town in Northern Italy, now Ra- 
yenna. An important place in Gallia Cisalpina, 
on the river Bedesis, and about a mile from the 
soa, though it is now about five miles in the in- 
terior, in consequence of the sea having receded 
all along this coast. Ravenna was situated in the 
midst of marshes, and was only accessible in one 
direction by land, probably by the road leading 
from Ariminum. It was said to have been founded 
by Thessalians (Pelasgians), and afterwards to have 
passed into the hands of the Umbrians, but it long 
remained an insignificant place, and its greatness 
does not begin till the time of the empire, when 
Augustus made it one of the two chief stations of 
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the Roman fleet. Ravenna thus suddenly became 
one of the most important places in the north of 
Italy. When the Roman Empire was threatened 
by the barbarians, the emperors of the West took 
up their residence at Ravenna, which, on account 
of its situation and fortifications, was regarded as 
impregnable. After the downfall of the Western 
Empire, Theodorice also made it the capital of his 
kingdom; and after the overthrow of the Gothic 
dominion by Narses, it became the residence of the 
exarchs, or the governors of the Byzantine Empire 
in Italy, till the Lombards took the town, A.D. 752. 
Ravenna is remarkable for its possession of many 
fine specimens of early Christian art, which may 
be studied here to great advantage. See Finsler, 
Ravenna in d. rim. Kaiserzeit (Ziirich, 1885), 
Razor. See Novacuita; Tonsor. 


Readers. See ACROAMA; RECITATIONES. 


Reaping-hook. See Fax. 

Reaté. Now Rieti; an ancient town of the 
Sabines in Central Italy, said to have been founded 
by the Aborigines or Pelasgians, was situated on 
the Lacus Velinus and the Via Salaria. It was 


the chief place of assembly for the Sabines, and 


was subsequently a praefectura or a municipium. 
The valley in which Reaté was situated was so 
beautiful that it received the name of Tempé; and 
in its neighbourhood is the celebrated waterfall, 
which is now known under the name of the Fall of 
Terni or the Cascade delle Marmore. 


Rebilus, C. Caninivus. One of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul and in the Civil War. On the last day of 
December in B.C. 45, on the sudden death of the 
consul Q. Fabius Maximus, Caesar made Rebilus 
consul for the few remaining hours of the day (Cic. 
Ad Fam. vii. 30; Suet. Zul. 76). 


Recaranus. See HERACLES. 


Recepta; Actio de Recepto. An action against 
the master of a ship, an innkeeper, or the keeper 
of a livery-stable (stabularius) for the recovery of 
property intrusted to him. These persons were 
liable for the value of such property even though 
no neglect or dolus malus could be proven against 
them (Pompon. in Dig. xiv. 1, 3, 1). 

Recinium. See RIcINIUM. 


Recitationes. At Rome books were sometimes 
read aloud before their publication—a custom in- 
troduced in the time of Augustus by Asinius Pol- 
lio. At first these readings took place only before 
friends especially invited; afterwards they were 
publicly announced, and were held before great 
assemblies, either in the theatre or at the public 
baths or in the Forum, admission being open to all. 
Introduced, in the first instance, with a view to 
obtaining the criticisms of the audience, to help 
the author in the final revision of his work, they 
soon became of such importance that they deter- 
mined the success of the work so recited. At the 
same time second-rate talent was often blinded to 
its imperfections by the exaggerated applause of 
a clique. In the time of the younger Pliny these 
recitations were so much in fashion that (in the 
April of a particular year) hardly a day passed 
without one (Hp. i. 13, § 1; ef. iii. 7, § 5; 18, § 4; v. 
17,§ 4; vii. 7; Juv. i. 3; iii. 9; vii. 70, with Mayor's 
notes). They seem to have continued until the 
sixth century A.D. 


Reckoning. See NUMERI. 


RECOGNITIO 


See EQUITES. 
Recta Tunica. See REGILLA. 


Recuperatores. The Roman term for a sworn 
committee, or board, of three to five members, con- 
vened by the praetor, Such a board had to adju- 
dicate at Rome and in the provinces in money 
cases (more especially on claims for compensation 
and damages). At first only cases between Romans 
and foreigners were heard in this way, and were 
settled within ten days. Afterwards a board of 
this kind decided on all legal points which had to 
be settled promptly. See luDEX. 


Reda (or RAEDA, a word cognate with rota, and 
wrongly spelled rheda). The Roman travelling- 
carriage with four wheels, furnished with several 
seats, so as to be adapted for the transport of a 
large party, with their luggage and necessaries 
(Juv. iii. 10; Mart. iii. 47, 5). It appears to have 
been in very general use among the Romans, 
both for town and country (Cic. Mil. 20; Ad Att. 
vi. 1; v. 17; Suet. Zul. 57); and probably resembled 
the French char-d-banc with a cover overhead, for 
the carriage itself, as well as its name, was of Gal- 
lic original (Quint. i. 5.68). The annexed illustra- 
tion is from a drawing by Ginzrot (Wagen und 


Recognitio. 


Reda, 


(Ginzrot.) 


Fahrwerke) after several models of carriages that 
appear on the columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius, 

Redarius. (1) The driver of a reda (q. v.) (Cie. 
Mil. 10). (2) The maker of a reda (Capitol. Max. 
et Balb. 5). 

Redemptor (¢€pyoddBos). A contractor; like 
our own term, of general application for one who 
undertakes to perform any description of work, 
such as the building or repairing of a house, etc., 
for a stipulated amount (Cie. Div. ii. 21; Pliny, H. 
N. xxxvi. § 55). 

Redhibitoria Actio. In Roman law an action 
to rescind a sale when the thing sold was found to 
possess a defect unknown to both buyer and seller 
(Dig. 21, 1). 

Redictlus. A Roman deity who got his name 
from the belief that he induced Hannibal, when 
near the gates of Rome after his victory at Cannae, 
to return (redire) southward. On the Appian Way 
near the second mile-stone from the city was the 
Campus Rediculi; and the god had also a temple 
near the Porta Capena. He was probably one 
of the Lares of the city of Rome. See Festus, 
p. 282. 

Redimiciilum. A long lappet, or fillet attached 
to the mitra (Isidor. Orig. xix. 31,5; Verg. Aen. ix. 
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616), or any other head-dress of similar character, 
for the purpose of fastening it under the chin; but 
the whole of which, when 
loose, would hang down 
over the shoulders and 
breast (Ovid, Met. x. 265). 
See Mirra. 


Reddnes. A people in 
the interior of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, whose chief town 
was Condaté(Rennes) (Caes. 
B. G. ii. 34; vii. 75). 

Redux. An epithet of 
the goddess Fortuna (q. v.), 
as leading the traveller 
home in safety. 

Regalianus, Regallianus, or Regillianus. A 
Dacian who served with distinction under the 
emperors Claudius and Valerian. The Moesians, 
terrified by the cruelties inflicted by Gallienus on 
those who had taken part in the rebellion of In- 
genuus, suddenly proclaimed Regalianus emperor, 
and quickly, with the consent of the soldiers, in 
a new fit of alarm, put him to death, a.D. 263. 
Hence he is enumerated among the Thirty Tyrants 
(q- V.). 

Regia (7d Bacidewr, pyyia). Originally the 
building in which the king (rex), as the head of 
the State religion, performed the usual rites; and 
later, the one set apart for the Pontifex Maximus 
and perhaps for the Rex Sacrorum. (See PONTIFEX; 
Rex Sacrorum.) The word is also the pure Latin 
equivalent of basilica. See BASILICA. 


Regifugium. A Roman festival celebrated on 
February 24th perhaps to commemorate the ex- 
pulsion of the kings (Ovid, Fast. ii. 685; Festus, 
s.h.v.). At this festival the Rex Sacrorum of- 
fered sacrifice on the Comitium, and then hastily 
fled. (See REX SacroRuM.) Probably in this case, 
as in many others, the sacrifice was originally re- 
garded as acrime. The fact that the Salii were 
present is recorded by Festus (s. v. Regifugium); and 
possibly their presence had the same significance 
as the ceremony of leaping, ete., performed by them 
in March, presumably with a view to driving evil de- 
mons away from the city. See the Classical Review, 
v.51 b; and Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii, 324. 


Redimiculum. 


(Pompeian 
painting.) 


Regilla. The garment worn 
by the Roman bride on her 
wedding-day. It was woven 
in one piece in the old-fash- 
ioned way at the upright loom, 
and wasalso called tunica recta. 
See Festus, p. 286; and the ar- 
ticle TELa. 


Regillus, AEMILIUS. (1) 
Marcus, a Roman, had been 
declared consul, with T. Ota- 
cilius, for B.C. 214, by the Cen- 
turia Pracrogativa, and would 
have been elected, had not Q. 
Fabius Maximus, who presided 
at the Comitia, pointed out 
that there was need of generals of more experience 
to cope with Hannibal. Regillus died in B.c. 205, 
at which time he is spoken of as Flamen Martialis. 
(2) Luctus, son of the preceding, was praetor in 
B.C. 190, when he received the command of the fleet 
in the war against Antiochus. 


Regilla or Tunica Recta. 


REGILLUS LACUS 


Regillus Lacus. A lake in Latium, memorable 
for the victory gained on its banks by the Romans 
over the Latins, B.c. 498 (Livy, ii.19). It was east 
of Rome, in the territory of Tusculum, and between 


Lavicum and Gabii; but it cannot be identified | 
with certainty with any modern lake, though it | 


was probably the same as the Lago di Cornufelle. 
Macaulay’s stirring ballad on the battle is well 
known to English readers. 


Regimen. See LEGIO; TurMa. 


Regio (yoipa). A district or division of a country 
or city. See Iraria; Roma. 


Register. See ALBUM (in Appendix); TABULA. 


Regium Flumen. The Roman name for the 
canal Naarmalcha (q. v.). 


Regium Lepidi, Regium Lepidum, or simply 


Regium, also Forum Lepidi. Now Reggio; a. 


town of the Boii in Gallia Cisalpina, between 
Mutina and Tarentum. 

Regni. A people on the southern coast of Brit- 
ain in what is now Sussex. 

Regiila (kavey). A ruler for drawing straight 
lines on plane surfaces; as the perpendiculum 
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(ora@pny) was used for a vertical direction (Vitruv. | 


Vii. 3, 5). 
thread of the screw (Bliimner, Technologie, iv. 124). 

Regiilus, M. Aquitius. An informer under Nero 
and Domitian. He acquired an immense fortune, 


The name regula is also applied to the | 


and was flattered by the poet Martial in his usual | 


fulsome strain (Mart. i. 13, 83, 112). 


Regiilus, AtTitius. (1) M., consul B.c. 335, car- 
ried on war against the Sidicini. (2) M., consul 
294, carried on war against the Samnites. (3) M., 
consul 267, conquered the Sallentini, took the town 
of Brundusium, and obtained in consequence the 
honour of a triumph. In 256 he was consul a sec- 
ond time with L. Manlius Vulso Longus. The two 
consuls defeated the Carthaginian fleet, and after- 
wards landed in Africa with a large force. They 
met with great and striking success; and after 
Manlius returned to Rome with half of the army, 
Regulus remained in Africa with the other half 
and prosecuted the war with the utmost vigour. 
The Carthaginian generals Hasdrubal, Bostar, and 
Hamilcar avoided the plains, where their cavalry 
and elephants would have given them an advan- 
tage over the Roman army, and withdrew into the 
mountains. There they were attacked by Regulus, 
and defeated with great loss; 15,000 men are said 
to have been killed in battle, and 5000 men with 
18 elephants to have been taken. The Carthagin- 
ian troops retired within the walls of the city, and 
Regulus now overran the country without opposi- 
tion. Numerous towns fell into the power of the 
Romans, and among others Tunis, at the distance 
of only twenty miles from the capital. The Car- 
thaginians, in despair, sent a herald to Regulus to 


solicit peace; but the Roman general would only | 
grant it on such intolerable terms that the Car-— 


thaginians resolved to continue the war, and hold 
out to the last. 
alarm, success came to them from an unexpected 
quarter. Among the Greek mercenaries who had 
lately arrived at Carthage was a Lacedaemonian 
of the name of Xanthippus. He pointed out to 
the Carthaginians that their defeat was owing to 
the incompetency of their generals, and not to the 
superiority of the Roman arms; and he inspired 
such confidence in the people that he was forth- 


In the midst of their distress and | 


REGULUS 


with placed at the head of their troops. Relying 
on his 4000 cavalry and 100 elephants, Xanthippus 
boldly marched into the open country to meet the 
enemy, In the battle which ensued Regulus was 
totally defeated; 30,000 of his men were slain ; 
scarcely 2000 escaped to Clypea; and Regulus him- 
self was taken prisoner with 500 more (B.C. 255). 
Regulus remained in captivity for the next five 
years, till 250, when the Carthaginians, after their 
defeat by the proconsul Metellus, sent an embassy 
to Rome to solicit peace, or at least an exchange 
of prisoners. They allowed Regulus to accompany 


| the ambassadors on the promise that he would 


return to Rome if their proposals were declined, 
thinking that he would persuade his countrymen 
to agree to an exchange of prisoners in order to 
obtain his own liberty. This mission of Regulus 
is one of the most celebrated stories in Roman his- 
tory. The orators and poets related how Regulus 
at first refused to enter the city as a slave of the 
Carthaginians; how afterwards he would not give 


his opinion in the Senate, as he had ceased by his 
captivity to be a member of that illustrious body ; 


how, at length, when he was allowed by the Ro- 
mans to speak, he endeavoured to dissuade the 
Senate from assenting to a peace, or even to an 
exchange of prisoners, and when he saw them 
wavering, from their desire of redeeming him from 
captivity, how he told them that the Carthaginians 
had given him a slow poison, which would soon 
terminate his life; and how, finally, when the Sen- 
ate through his influence refused the offers of the 
Carthaginians, he firmly resisted all the persuasions 
of his friends to remain in Rome, and returned to 
Carthage, where a martyr’s death awaited him. 
On his arrival at Carthage he is said to have been 
put to death with the most excruciating tortures, 


Coin of a Livineius, with Head of Regulus. 


It was related that he was placed in a chest cov- 
ered over in the inside with iron nails, and thus 
perished; and other writers stated in addition 


| that after his eyelids had been cut off he was first 


thrown into a dark dungeon, and then suddenly 
exposed to the full rays of a burning sun. When 
the news of the barbarous death of Regulus reach- 
ed Rome, the Senate is said to have given Hamilcar 
and Bostar, two of the noblest Carthaginian pris- 
oners, to the family of Regulus, who revenged them- 
selves by putting them to death with cruel torments, 

This celebrated tale, however, has not been al- 
lowed to pass without question in modern times. 
Many writers supposed that if was invented in 
order to excuse the cruelties perpetrated by the 
family of Regulus on the Carthaginian prisoners 
committed to their custody. Regulus was one of 
the favourite characters of early Roman story. 
Not only was he celebrated on account of his hero- 
ism in giving the Senate advice which secured him 
a martyr’s death, but also on account of his frugal- 
ity and simplicity of life. Like Fabricius and 
Curius he lived on his hereditary farm, which he 
cultivated with his own hands; and subsequent 


REIL APOLLINARES 


ages loved to tell how he petitioned the Senate for 
his recall from Africa when he was in the full 
career of victory, as his farm was going to ruin in 
his absence and his family was suffering from want. 
See Wolff, M. Atilii Reguli Vita (1846); and Jager, 
M. Atilius Regulus (1878). 

(4) Gatus, surnamed SERRANUS, consul B.C. 257, 
when he defeated the Carthaginian fleet off the 
Liparaean Islands, and obtained possession of the 
islands of Lipara and Melite. He was consul a 
second time in 250, with L. Manlius Vulso. The 
two consuls undertook the siege of Lilybaeum ; 
but they were foiled in their attempts to carry the 
place by storm, and after losing a great number 
of men, were obliged to turn the siege into a block- 
ade. This Regulus is the first Atilius who bears 
the surname Serranus. See SERRANUS. 

Reii Apollinares. Now Riez; a Roman colony 
in Gallia Narbonensis, east of the Druentia (Du- 
rance). 

Reins. See HAaBENa. 


Reiske, JOHANN JAKOB. 
pendix. 


Relatio. 


See article in Ap- 


See SENATUS. 
Relationes. See SYMMACHUS. 


Relegatio. Banishment from Rome; in impe- 
rial times a milder form of exile, which did not 
affect the rights as a citizen of the man sentenced 
to it. See DEPoRTATIO; EXSILIUM. 


Religio (RELLIGIO. The etymology of the word 
is doubtful. Cicero derived it from relegere [N. D. 
ii. 28,72], which is supported by a passage in Gel- 
lius [iv. 9,1]; but the probable base is that of the 
verb ligare [Serv. ad Verg. Aen. viii. 349; Lactant. 
iv.28; Augustin. Retract.i.13]; and the notion of 
binding seems to have been in the mind of Lucre- 
tius in using such expressions as religionum nodis 
animos exsolvere [i. 931; iv. 7]. See Munro on 
Lucret. i. 109; Mayor on Cie. J. c.; Corssen, Aws- 
sprache, i. 444 foll.; and for the spelling, Bram- 
bach, 131). The gods of the Greeks were orig- 
inally personifications of the powers of nature, 
limited in their activity to that province of nature 
from the phenomena of which they are derived. 
As these phenomena were regarded as acts or suf- 
ferings of the gods in question, a cycle of myths 
was thus developed. In the minds of the people, 
the special significance of these myths necessarily 
vanished in proportion as the original connection 
of the gods with the phenomena of nature receded 
to the background, while greater prominence was 
given to the conception of the gods as personal 
beings holding sway, primarily in their own provy- 
ince of nature, and then beyond those limits, and 
no longer exclusively in connection with the pow- 
ers of nature. In the oldest records of the intel- 
lectual life of Greece—the Homeric poems—this 
transition has already been carried out. The Ho- 
meric deities are exclusively occupied with the 
governing of mortals, whose whole life is repre- 
sented as being under their influence; while traces 
of the old connection with the phenomena of nat- 
ure are rarely found, and the old myths had long 
since become unintelligible tales, in which the 
actions of the gods appeared unreasonable and im- 
moral, since their meaning was no longer clear, 
In regard to religion, as in other matters, the Ho- 
meric poems are of the utmost importance; for if 
in historieal times a certain uniformity prevails in 
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the representation of the deities, this may be traced 
in no small degree to the influence of Homer and 
of other poets (especially Hesiod) who were under 
his influence, and who gave distinct form to the 
vague representations of an earlier time. Never- 
theless this uniformity only existed in a general 
way; in detail there was the greatest confusion, 
for the Greeks never attained to a uniform relig- 
ious system and to fixed religious dogma. They 
possessed only a contradictory and ambiguous my- 
thology. The only thing which was comparatively 
established was the traditional worship; but in this 
there was great diversity of place and time. 

The common belief was that the gods were super- 
human, though they were like mortals in form and 
in the ordinary necessities of life (food, drink, sleep); 
that they had power over nature and human be- 
ings; that all good and evil came from them; that 
their favour could be obtained by behaviour which 
was pleasing to them, and lost by that which dis- 
pleased them. Among the Greek gods there was 
no representative of evil, neither in popular belief 
was there one of absolute perfection and holiness ; 
and the deities were represented as being subject 
to moral weakness and deviation from right—a 
belief which was fostered by the traditional my- 
thology. The gods possessed immortality, but did 
not exist from the beginning of all things. 

I. In the opinion of the GREEKS, the ruling race 
of gods, the Olympians—so called from their abode, 
Olympus—were the third race of gods. The first 
ruler was Uranus (Heaven), who, by his mother 
Gaea (Earth), who bore him spontaneously, himself 
became the father of the Titans. He was expelled 
by his son Cronus, whose daughters, by his sister 
Rhea, were Hestia, Demeter, and Heré, and his 
sons, Hades (Pluto), Poseidon, and Zeus. He was 
himself expelled by his last-named son. When 
Zeus, by the aid of his brothers and sisters, had 
overcome the Titans, who rebelled against the new 
order of things, he divided the world with his 
brothers. The earth and Olympus remained com- 
mon property; Hades obtained the nether world ; 
Poseidon, the sea; Zeus, the heavens, and, as being 
the strongest and wisest, he also had authority 
over all the other gods, who worked his will, re- 
ceived from him their offices and spheres of action, 
and served him as helpers in the government of 
the universe. According to this division of prov- 
ince, the gods are divided into the divinities of 
heaven and earth and sea. 

As in all religions founded on nature, so with 
the Greeks, the gods of heaven take the first place. 
They are specially called Olympians; and, in con- 
trast to the gods of the earth and sea, are called 
the gods above, or the upper gods. The principal 
deities after Zeus are Heré, Athené, Apollo, Arte- 
mis, Aphrodité, Hephaestus, Ares, Hermes, and 
Hestia. Round them are grouped a number of 
minor deities, who either escort and serve the up- 
per gods (as, for instance, Themis, and the Horae, 
the Graces, the Muses, Eros, Niké, Iris, Hebé, Gany- 
mede), or else represent distinct phenomena of the 
heavens, as Helios (the sun), Selené (the moon), 
Kos (the dawn); or execute special services in the 
heaven-ordained government of the universe, as 
the goddess of birth, Eileithyia, the healing god 
Asclepius, and the goddesses of destiny (Moerae, 
Nemesis, Tyché). The gods of the sea, besides 
Poseidon and his spouse Amphitrité and his son 
Triton, are Oceanus and his offspring, Nereus and 
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the Nereids, Proteus, Ino (Leucothea), Melicertes 
(Palaemon), Glaucus (Pontius). The gods of the 
earth are Gaea herself, Rhea (Cybelé), Dionysus, 
Priapus, Pan, the Nymphs and Satyrs, Demeter 
and her daughter Persephoné, with her spouse 
Hades (Pluto). The last two are the rulers of the 
nether world, to which Hecaté and the Erinyes 
also belong. 

The number of beings regarded as deities was 
never clearly defined. From the earliest times in 
Greece we find deities worshipped in one place who 
were not known in another. But some of these, 
as Dionysus and Pan, became common property in 
course of time; and the more lasting and more ex- 
tensive the intercourse became with other peoples, 
more especially in the colonies, the introduction 
of foreign deities became greater. Some of these 
were identified with the gods already worshipped, 
while others preserved their original attributes, 


subject, of course, to modifications to suit the spirit | 


of the Greeks. This aptitude for naturalizing for- 
eign religions declined more and more as Greece 
ceased to flourish. On the other hand, some orig- 
inal deities lost their independence, and were 
merged into others, such as Helios and Apollo, Se- 
lené and Artemis. In the popular belief of the 
post- Homeric time, another numerous class of 
superhuman beings sprang up, which were regard- 
ed as being between gods and men, the demons 
(Saiuoves) and Heroes. See HEROs. 

As to their nature and their number, there was 
less uniformity than in the case of the real gods. 
The Heroes had only local importance. Even in 
the case of the gods universally worshipped, it 


was by no means all (not even the most important) | 
that had a place everywhere in the public wor-| 


ship. In the case of certain gods, their worship 
was only exceptional; and those gods who by or- 
der of the State were worshipped in any particular 
place did not necessarily enjoy forever the position 
to which they were entitled. Even Zeus, who was 
universally regarded as the highest of the gods, 


and figured in the cult of most of the different | 


States, was not himself worshipped as supreme; 
but those gods who had always had the first place 
in the cult of the respective States took precedence 
over him, and these were not always divinities of 
preéminent importance. In Athens, Pallas Athené 
was worshipped as the principal deity, Heré in 
Argos; among the Dorians, especially at Delphi, 
Apollo; among the Ionians, Poseidon; at Rhodes, 
Helios; at Naxos, Dionysus; at Thespiae, Eros; at 
Orchomenus, the Charites (or Graces). Even in 
the case of the same deities, the local customs often 
differed considerably in respect of the names that 
were given to them, their attributes, and the form 
of worship. These differences were due partly to 
local causes and local opinions, partly to foreign 
influence, and were occasionally so considerable 
that doubts arose whether different deities were 
not really represented under the same name, as, 
for instance, Aphrodité. 

The deities were supposed to be specially grati- 
fied by the careful observance of the traditional 
ritual. This continued to be carried on according 
to ancient custom, so that the details of these an- 
cient cults were often curious, and their connection 
with the religious ideas on which they rested was 
often unintelligible. However, with the develop- 
ment of morality the view began to prevail that 
the observance of duties towards the State and 
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fellow-men was also favoured by the gods as 
guardians of the providential order of the world; 
but, in the eyes of the multitude, the principal 
meaning of evoéBera (piety) was the performance 
of the ordained worship of the gods. Again, the 
cure of the State was confined to the outward 
forms of religion and to the maintenance of the 
traditional legal ritual. Alterations in this ritual 
and the introduction of new cults were only made 
by authority of the legislative power, usually after 
an oracle had been consulted to determine the di- 
vine will. Besides the worship of the deities rec- 
ognized by the State, private objects of devotion 
were found everywhere. For instance, in the case 
of foreign deities at Athens, where there were 
many strangers either passing through or perma- 
nently resident, foreign religions were tolerated 
so long as they did not endanger the traditional 
worship or excite public disturbance by their out- 
ward ritual. Many such cults were naturalized 
in this way, and became, in course of time, part. 
of the State religion. Conquest, again, contrib- 
uted largely towards the introduction of novel- 
ties, for the acquisition of new territory involved 
that of the religious rites held therein. And, last- 
ly, old religions, which had been looked upon as 
supremely holy, even if they were not absolutely 
superseded in the course of time, became less im- 
portant in comparison with others of later origin. 

Shrines, and the statues of the gods preserved 
in them, were the central points of the worship of 
the different deities. As long as the gods were not 
represented as having human form, stones, espe- 
cially those fallen from heaven, or blocks of wood, 
were the objects of worship. By various stages of 
progress the gods were at length represented by 
actual images. At first they were made of wood, 
then of stone and metal. Clay, and even wax, 
were generally used for private objects of devo- 
tion. Though the real purpose of these symbols 
and images was to represent the divinity to the 
worshippers by means of a visible sign, neverthe- 
less, in the popular belief, it was generally pre- 
sumed that the divinity was actively present in 
them. Accordingly, the welfare of the State was 
often supposed to be bound up with the possession 
of certain symbols and images of the gods. 

The decline of the Greek religion began with 
the decline of the State after the Peloponnesian 
War. Although the philosophers had already di- 
rected their assault against the belief of the people, 
which, with its anthropomorphism and its incon- 
sistency, exposed itself in many ways to the attacks 
of the critical spirit, yet the faith of the multitude 
in the old gods remained unshaken, for it had long 
attributed the deliverance from the perils of the 
Persian Wars to their mighty and merciful influ- 
ence. But after the Peloponnesian War the no- 
tions of the philosophers gained ground among 
the people and undermined the old belief, without, 
however, supplying any alternative to the religious 
feeling, which could no longer be satisfied with the 
outward forms of worship which still survived. 
With unbelief superstition came in, which was fos- 
tered (especially after the Macedonian epoch) by 
the foreign and barbarous cults, and the degener- 
ate forms of mysticism which were imported from 
Asia and Egypt. 

II. The Italian tribes, from which the RoMAN 
people sprang, had a common origin with the 
Greeks and a common foundation of religious 
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ideas; but on Italian soil these religious ideas re- 
ceived an essentially different direction. Like the 
Greeks, the Italians regarded the deities as per- 
sons separated as to sex and united in couples; 
but while the imaginative Greeks saw in their gods 
ideal forms full of individual life, the more sober 
mind of the Italian tribes, especially of the Ro- 
mans, got no further than the abstract. Holding 
to the fundamental idea, they worshipped in the 
gods the abstract powers of nature, under whose 
influence man believed himself to be at every mo- 
ment. The original Italian gods were grave and 
venerable, and, in a certain sense, more moral than 
those of the Greeks; but they lacked plastic form 
and poetic beauty. Accordingly, it is only with 
certain reservations that we can speak of a Roman 
mythology in a sense corresponding to that of the 
Greeks. The Romans lacked an Olympus and a 
Hades, and knew nothing of stories about the race 
and relationship and the love affairs of their dei- 
ties. In this abstract nature of the Roman gods, 
it is intelligible that the Romans, during the first 
two hundred years from the foundation of Rome, 
possessed no images of their gods, but represented 
them by symbols—e. g. Iupiter by a flint-stone, 
Mars by a spear, Vesta by fire, which, even in later 
times, remained the symbol of the goddess. In 
the earliest Roman religion the deities of two Ital- 
ian races, the Latins and the Sabines, were united, 
Rome having been originally peopled by the union 
of these tribes. The most important gods were 
the god of light and the god of all beginning, 
Ianus; the god of heaven, Iupiter, the greatest 
protector of the nation, with whom was joined the | 
feminine element in Iuno, just as Iana (Diana) was | 
connected with Ianus; Mars, originally the pro- | 
tector of agriculture, the ancestral god of the 
Latin race; Quirinus, originally the corresponding | 
god of the Sabines; and Vesta, the goddess of the, 
hearth of the State. Besides these principal dei- | 
ties, others were worshipped as patrons of the 
farmers and shepherds. Their activity extended | 
over the earth, the fields, and the woods; they 
blessed the fruits of the field and garden, and gave 
prosperity to the cattle. Such were Tellus, Ceres, 
Saturnus and Ops, Liber and Libera, Faunus, Sil- 
vanus, Flora, Vertumnus, Pomona. The gods of 
the sea, however, who had such an important posi- 
tion in the Grecian mythology, had not nearly the 
same importance in Roman ideas as the gods of 
heaven and earth, for in the earliest times the sea 
was little regarded by the Romans. Another ob- 
ject of religious worship was the gods of the house 
and family, the Lares and Penates. But, besides 
these, there was an unlimited number of divine 
beings; for the Romans assumed that there were 
divine representatives of every inanimate or ani- 
mate object, of every action and every event. Not 
only did every human being possess a special pro- 
tector (genius, q. v.), but a number of deities | 
watched over his development from conception to 
birth, and his further growth, mentally and bodily, 
See INDIGITAMENTA. 

Again, there were manifold protecting gods for 
the different events of life, as Tutanus and Tuti- 
lina, who were invoked in times of trouble ; Orbo- 
na, invoked by childless couples; and Febris, the 
goddess of fever. There were also separate gods 
for separate employments, and for the places where 
they were carried on. In this way the different 
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institutions and phases of agriculture possessed 
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special deities such as Robigus and Robigo, pro- 
tectors of the crops against blight. So, also, with 
the different branches of cattle-breeding (Bubona, 
goddess of the breeding of horned cattle ; Epona, 
goddess of the breeding of horses; Pales, of the 
breeding of sheep). Similarly with the separate 
parts of a house: Foreulus, god of the door ; Cardea, 
goddess of the hinge; Limentinus and Limentina, 
deities of the threshold. To these divine beings 
fresh ones were continually added, as the inclina- 
tion of the Romans to recognize and trace divine 
influence in every single event led to the establish- 
ment of new cults after every new revelation of 
divine power. In this way the introduction of 
bronze coinage led to a deus Aesculanus, and later 
that of silver coinage to a deus Argentinus. His- 
torical events gave an impulse to the personifica- 
tion of intellectual and moral qualities, such as 
Concordia, Honos, Virtus, Mens, ete. The same 
principle which recognized that there were some 
gods unknown, or, at any rate, not worshipped at 
Rome, led to the tolerance of private performance 
of foreign cults. Hence, also, it came about that 
the gods of conquered countries found a place in 


‘the Roman state religion, and occasionally were 


even introduced into the actual worship of Rome. 
In the latter case, however, the home deities pre- 
served their rights in so far as the shrines of the 


/newly imported deities were outside the limits of 


what was called the Pomerium (q. v.). 

The religion of the Romans was gradually but 
completely altered by the influence of that of the 
Greeks. This influence made itself felt as early 
as the time of the latest kings. Shrines of the 
gods were first introduced under the elder Tar- 
quin, and under the last Tarquin three supreme 
gods of the State were established—lIupiter, the 
representative of supreme power; Iuno, of supreme 
womanhood; Minerva, of supreme wisdom. These 
three deities received, as a token of their insep- 
arability, a common temple on the Capitol, and 
were therefore called the Capitoline gods. This 
Greek intluence was firmly established at the end 
of the time of the kings by the Sibylline Books, 
which originated among the Greeks of Asia Minor. 
By means of these a number of 


troduced into the Roman cult, partly as new dei- 
ties, such as Apollo, Cybelé (Magna Mater), Aes- 
culapius; partly under the names of native gods, 
with whom they were often identified in a very 
superficial way, as Demeter with Ceres, Dionysus 
with Liber, Persephoné with Libera, Aphrodité 
with Venus; and with them were introduced many 
innovations in the old established worship of the 
gods, especially the Lectisternium (q. v.). When, 
after the Second Punic War, Greek ideas irresisti- 
bly made their way in Rome, it became more and 
more common to identify the gods of Rome with 
those of Greece ; and thus the original significance 
of many Roman deities was either obscured or 
even entirely lost. Divinities highly venerated 
of old were put into the background, and those of 
less importance came to be regarded as supreme, 
owing to their supposed analogy to Greek gods. 
In this way the following twelve were established 
by analogy to the Greek form of religion: Iupiter 
(Zeus), uno (Heré), Neptunus (Poseidon), Minerva 
(Athené), Mars (Ares), Venus (Aphrodité), Apollo, 
Diana (Artemis), Vuleanus (Hephaestus), Vesta 
(Hestia), Mercurius (Hermes), and Ceres (Demeter). 
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The Roman religion was from the beginning an 
affair of State. Religious, as well as political, in- 
stitutions emanated from the kings, who, as high 
priests, organized the worship by law and laid the 
foundation of a law of ritual. The second king, 
Numa, was regarded as the real founder of the 
Roman cult, and of the priesthood charged with 
the carrying out of the same. After the kings had 
been abolished, religion was still controlled by the 
State, and the priests continued to be State offi- 
cials, who were empowered by the State, on the 
one hand, to superintend the performance of the 
different cults, and, on the other (and this was the 
more important office), to give judgment in all 
matters of religion. They thus exercised consid- 
erable influence. Under the Republic, the royal 
prerogative of formulating decrees in all matters 
of religion was transferred to the Senate. As the 
Roman State in early times was exclusively com- 
posed of patricians, the public religion was origi- 
nally their exclusive property ; the plebs were not 
allowed to participate in that religion, and were 
only allowed to worship the Roman gods in pri- 
vate. Therefore, in the long struggle in which 
the plebs, with their ever-increasing power, en- 
deavoured to secure their rights (a struggle that 
ended in B.C. 300), if was a question of religion as 
well as of politics. As regards the worship of the 
gods, according to Roman ideas, a pure and moral 
life was pleasing to them and gained their favour. 
This was, however, conditional on the exact per- 
formance of the outward ritual which the system 
of religion ordained for their cult. It consisted in 
a very prolonged ceremonial, performed according 
to the strictest injunctions and with painful mi- 
nuteness of detail. This ceremonial was performed 
in publie and private life, so that no community 
lacked its special shrines and sacrifices (see SACRA), 


and nothing of any importance was undertaken. 


without religious sanction, which involved in par- 
ticular the discovery of the divine will by means 
of certain signs (see AUGUR). The forms of out- 
ward worship were retained long after the decay 
of belief in the gods had set in. This decay was 
caused by the preponderance of the Greek element, 
and the contemporary introduction of Greek en- 
lightenment; and it soon spread to the forms of 
worship. During the greater part of the republi- 
can period, the priests allowed religion to take a 
secondary place to politics, and, either from indif- 
ference or ignorance, neglected their official duties. 
Under the Empire, when the deification of de- 
ceased emperors was introduced (see APOTHEOSIS), 
an attempt was made to give an artificial life to 
the ancient forms of worship; but religious feel- 
ing could not be rekindled by forms which had 
long lost their meaning. When this feeling re- 
vived, it preferred, as in Greece, to find refuge in 
strange Oriental rites, especially those of Mithras 
and of Isis and Serapis, which, by means of their 
mysteries and their expiatory ceremonies, offered 
a certain degree of satisfaction, though, at the 
same time, they led the way to every conceivable 
kind of superstition. 

The suppression of paganism began in the fourth 
century, from the time when Constantine decided 
in favour of Christianity, in a.D. 324, It com- 
menced in the eastern half of the Roman Empire, 
while in the western half, and at Rome in particu- 
Jar, the Roman form of worship remained essen- 
tially undisturbed until the reign of Theodosius 
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the Great (379-395), the resolute exterminator of 
paganism. In a.p. 394 the Olympic Games were 
held for the last time ; in Rome the endowment of 
all public forms of worship out of the funds of the 
State was withdrawn, the priests were driven 
from the temples, and the temples closed. Never- 
theless certain heathen customs long survived, 
such as the auguries of the consuls and some few 
festivals that admitted of being celebrated without 
offering sacrifice or entering a temple. Thus the 
Luperealia were not abolished until 494, when 
they were transformed into a Christian festival. 
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Religiosi Dies. See Dins. 

Relish. See Cena ; VICTUS. 
Remancipatio. See EMANCIPATIO. 
Remedia AmGris. See OvIDIUS. 


Remi. One of the most powerful people in 
Gallia Belgica, inhabited the country through 
which the Axona flowed, and were bounded on the 
south by the Nervii, on the southeast by the Vero- 
mandui, on the east by the Suessiones and Bello- 
vaci, and on the west by the Nervii. They formed 
an alliance with Caesar, when the rest of the Bel- 
gae made war against him, B.c. 57. Their chief 
town was Durocortorum, afterwards called Remi 
(Rheims) (Ptol. ii. 9, 12). 

Remigium. A term used collectively of the 
oars of a ship; and also of the whole body of row- 
ers (eipecia). 

Remmius Palaemon, Quintus. A Roman gram- 
marian of the first century a.D., a native of Vicen- 
tia (Vicenza), and originally a slave. After re- 
ceiving his freedom, he opened a school at Rome, 
where he taught with such success as to become 
the most noted grammarian of his age. His per- 
sonal character is described as infamous (Juv. vi. 
451; vii. 215; Sueton. Gramm. 23). He is said to 
have been the first to introduce the study of Ver- 
gil into the Roman schools as a text-book. The 
satirist Persius was one of his pupils. Several ex- 
isting treatises are sometimes ascribed to him, but 
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with no good reason. See Marschall, De Remmii 
Palaemonis Libris Grammaticis (Leipzig, 1887). 
Remulcum (pipa). A rope for towing a ship. 
Remuria. See LEMURIA. 
Remus (eperpos). An oar. 
Remus. See ROMULUS. 
Renaissance. A name given to the great intel- 
lectual movement in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries—a period which saw the transition from 
the Middle Ages to modern times. It began in the 
revolt of men of culture against the intellectual 
sterility and narrowness of the mediaeval spirit, 
and especially against scholasticism, whose pedan- 
tic and dogmatic narrowness had reached the ex- 
treme point of its development. The Renaissance 
began in Italy, and its first period (1300 to 1375) 
was marked by a universal revival of interest in 
classic literature and the classic ideals. It was a 
great revolt against bigotry and in favor of mental 
freedom, and its first sign was a passion for the 
largeness and richness of the pagan world. Traces 
of this feeling can be seen in Dante (1265-1321), 
who, although thoroughly mediaeval in his sym- 
pathies, chose Vergil as his model, and who, in the 
vigour and magnificence of his own verse, was a 
striking contrast to the dull formalists who had be- 
fore his time written for the men of the Middle Age. 
Petrarch (1304-1374) is the first true son of the 
Renaissance. In his poem written in Latin hex- 
ameter on the subject of the Second Punic War 
and entitled Africa, he boldly followed the classic 
models, as he suggested the ancient Roman grace 
and freedom in his Italian Rime. He travelled in 
foreign countries and thus knew a larger world 
than his predecessors; and he may be said to have 
rediscovered Greek, which for some six centu- 
ries had been lost to the western world. His 
friend and disciple Boccaccio studied that language, 
and by his master’s advice made a translation of 
Homer into Latin. Greeks were now encouraged 
to come from Constantinople to Italy, and in 1396 
the learned Manuel Chysoloras began to teach in 
the chair of Greek founded at the instance of 
Salutato and Palla degli Strozzi at Florence. A 
Platonic academy was opened in the same city 
under the patronage of Cosimo de’ Medici. Greek 
texts were brought from Constantinople, Europe 
was ransacked for copies of the long unused Latin 
classics, copyists multiplied them, libraries were 
founded, and schools for the study of both Greek 
and Latin in their classic forms were opened at 
Rome, Mantua, Verona, and many other towns. 
Pope Nicholas V. earnestly fostered the new moye- 
ment, and laid the foundation of the great Vatican 
collection ; Cardinal Bessarion greatly aided in the 
formation of the Library of St. Mark at Venice. 
Tndividual scholars went about looking for manu- 
scripts of lost authors, for coins, medals, bronzes— 
anything that could give a better knowledge of 
classical antiquity. Among these men, the most 
famous were Poggio Bracciolini, who brought to 
light once more Quintilian, Lucretius, part of 
Cicero, Columella, Vitruvius, Silius Italieus and As- 
conius; and Cyriacus of Ancona, who sounded the 
key-note of the new movement in his famous say- 
ing, “I go to awake the dead.” See BRACCIOLINI. 
The second period of the Renaissance begins 
about 1375, and is marked by a continued zeal for 
classical study, and by the development of a broad 
learning and the new view of the intellectual life 


See NAVIS. 
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which is known as Humanism. By this time the 
movement had spread to Germany and France and 
the northern countries generally, where it devel- 
oped into the wide scholarship and sound learning 
of men like Erasmus (q. v.), Melanchthon, Reuchlin 
(q. v.), the Scaligers, Muretus, and Casaubon. The 
movement had now gone far beyond the mere re- 
vival of classical studies, and was felt in every 
department of life. In philosophy it gradually 
replaced the purely formal methods of thought 
that scholasticism had fostered; in science it led 
to the great discoveries of Galileo and Copernicus ; 
in architecture it brought about the revival of the 
classic style; in art it developed the new school 
of painting of which Michael Angelo and Raphael 
in Italy were the great names, and still another 
school in the Netherlands and Flanders; in relig- 
ion its influence is seen in the revolt of Luther; 
and it indirectly inspired the passion for explora- 
tion that led to the discovery of the New World. 

See Burckhardt, Civilization of the Period of the 
Renaissance in Italy (Eng. trans. last ed. 1890); Sy- 
monds, The Renaissance in Italy, 7 vols. (1875-86), 
especially vol.ii.; Pater, The Renaissance (last ed. 
1888); Geiger, Renaissance und Humanismus (1881) ; 
Miintz, La Renaissance en Italie et en France (1886) ; 
Michelet, Histoire de France, vol. ix.; Voigt, Die 
Wiederbelebung des klassischen Alterthums (2d ed. 
1881); and Villari, Machiavelli (Eng. trans. 1890), 
and Savonarola (Eng. trans. 1889). See also Nisard, 
Les Gladiateurs de la République de Lettres (Paris, 
1854); and the articles BRACCIOLINI; SCALIGER; 
VALLA. 

Rent. See VECTIGALIA. 


Renuntiatio. The Roman term for the solemn 
and formal announcement of the names of the 
magistrates elected at the Comitia(q. vy.) by the votes 
of the people. The announcement was made by 
the returning ofticer who presided at the election, 
and was necessary to give validity to the election. 


Repagiila. The bolt of a door. 
Repast. See CENA. 


Repetundarum Crimen (from repetundae pecu- 
niae, “money which is ordered to be restored ais 
The name given by the Romans to the charge 
brought against officials for extorting money from 
Roman subjects or allies. Such charges were at 
first brought before the Senate, which heard the 
case itself, or else passed it on to a commission, or, 
again, caused it to be brought before the Comitia 
by the tribunes. At last, in B.c. 149, a standing 
court of justice (see QUAESTIO PERPETUA), in fact, 
the first in Rome, was instituted by the Lex Cal- 
purnia, containing more precise definitions of acts 
liable to punishment, with forms of legal proced- 
ure, and determining the amount of the penalty. 
The increasing inclination of the officials to use 
the administration of the provinces as means of 
enriching themselves at the expense of the pro- 
vincials led to repeated legislation with a view to 
increasing the penalty. The last law on the sub- 


See Ianua. 


| ject was Caesar’s Lex Iulia, which was the basis 


of the procedure in such eases under the Empire. 
During that period, in consequence of the improved 


condition of provincial government, extortion on 


the part of officials became much rarer. Such 
extortion was generally punished by a fine of 
four times the amount extorted. It was also at- 
tended with a certain degree of disgrace (infamia), 
even if a still more severe punishment were not 


REPOSITORIUM 


added for other offences committed at the same 
time and included in the indictment, e.g. the of- 
fence of laesa maiestas. 


Repositorium.. A piece of furniture employed 
by the Romans for bringing upon table the vari- 
ous dishes comprised in a course (Plin. H. N. xviii. 
§ 90), and which was placed with its contents upon 
a table in the dining-room (Petron. 60,4). It con- 
sisted of a large covered box or case (whence theca 
repositorti, Petron. 39, 3), either round or square, 
and sometimes made of choice woods inlaid with 
tortoise-shell, and enriched by ornaments of silver 
(Fenestella ap. Plin. H. N. xxxiii. § 52; Petron. 35, 
2). The whole case was moreover divided into a 
number of stories, one above the other, each of 
which held a separate tray (ferculum) furnished 
with dishes like the dinner-baskets in which a 
French restaurateur sends out a dinner to his cus- 
tomers. This is clear from Petronius 36, 1 and 2. 
Compare also 35, 1 and 2, where a repositoriwm is 
placed upon the table, and, after the first division 
has been removed, another tray containing a dif- 
ferent course of entrées is exposed to view—superi- 
orem partem repositorii abstulerunt. Quo facto, vide- 
mus infra, scilicet in altero ferculo, altilia, ete.— 
which passage distinctly points out the difference 
between a repositorium and a ferculum. 


Repotia. See MATRIMONIUM, p. 1016. 

Repudium. See DIvorTium. 

Res. See DomMINIUM. 

Resaina (“Pécawa), Resaena, Resina (‘Pécwa). 
Now Ras-el-Ain. A city of Mesopotamia, near the 
sources of the Chaboras, on the road from Carrae 
to Nisibis. After its restoration and fortification 
by Theodosius, it was called THEODOSIOPOLIS. 


Rescriptum. See CONSTITUTIONES. 
Reservoir. See AQUAE DUCTUS; Fons; Lacus. 


Responsa. A name given to the official opin- 
ions given by those jurists who received from the 
Roman emperor the ius respondendi. See lus. 

Restitutio (“reinstating”). A term applied by 
the Romans to the cancelling of a legal decision, 
especially to the restoration of rights of citizenship 
forfeited by condemnation in a criminal court. 
Under the Republic this restoration could be legal- 
ly obtained only by a vote of the people. Under 
the Empire, the emperor alone possessed the privi- 
lege of granting it. 

Reté and Retis; dim. Retictilum (d/krvoyv), a 
net. Nets were made most commonly of flax or 
hemp, whence they are sometimes called lina (Awa). 
The meshes (maculae, Bpoxor, dim. Bpoxides) were 
great or small according to the purposes intended. 
By far the most important application of network 
was to the three kindred arts of fowling, hunting, 
and fishing. In fowling the use of nets was com- 
paratively limited. In hunting it was usual to 
extend nets in a curved line of considerable length, 
so as in part to surround a space into which the 
beasts of chase, such as the hare, the boar, the deer, 
the lion, and the bear, were driven throngb the 
opening left on one side. This range of nets was 
flanked by cords, to which feathers dyed scarlet 
and of other bright colors were tied, so as to flare 
and flutter in the wind. The hunters then sallied 
forth with their dogs, dislodged the animals from 
their coverts, and by shouts and barking drove 
them first within the formido, as the apparatus of 
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string and feathers was called, and then, as they 
were scared with this appearance, within the cir- 
cuit of the nets. In the drawing below three ser- 
vants with staves carry on their shoulders a large 


Hunting-nets. 


(Ince-Blundell Marbles.) 


net, which is intended to be set up as already de- 
scribed. In the lower figure the net is set up. At 
each end of it stands a watchman holding a staff. 
Being intended to take such large quadrupeds as 
boars and deer (which are seen within it), the 
meshes are very wide (retia rara). The net is sup- 
ported by three stakes (craduxes, ancones, vari). To 
dispose the nets in this manner was called retia 
ponere, or retia tendere. The upper border of the 
net consists of a strong rope, which was called 
capd@y. Fishing- nets (dd\vevrica Sikrva) were of 
different kinds. Of these the most common were 
the dupiBrAnorpor, or casting-net (funda, iaculum, 
retinaculum) and the caynvyn—i. e. the drag-net, or 
seine (tragum, tragula, verriculum). 

Retiarius. See GLADIATORES, p. 7382. 

Retractationes. See AUGUSTINUS. 


Reuchlin, JOHANN, also known by his Graecized 
name of Capnio. A distinguished scholar, born at 
Pforzheim, December 28, 1455. He was educated 
at Schlettstadt and at Paris, where he studied 
Greek under Hermonymus, a Spartan, and became 
exceedingly proficient in writing Latin. These 
pursuits he continued at Basel, where he wrote his 
Latin dictionary, entitled Vocabularius Brevilioquus 
in 1476. (See Lexicon.) After further travels he 
began lecturing at Tiibingen (1481), whence he 
went to Heidelberg (1496). Reuchlin did much 
for the promotion of Greek studies in Germany, 
and himself edited a number of Greek texts (e. g. 
of Xenophon, Aeschines, Demosthenes), besides 
writing a Greek grammar. He became professor 
at Ingolstadt in 1520. His later years were given 
to the study of Hebrew and to semi-theological 
controversy. He died at Liebenzell, June 30, 1522. 
See the lives by Barham (London, 1843); Geiger 
(1871), and Horawitz (1877), and the critical mono- 
graph by Holstein (1888). 

Reudigni. A people in the north of Germany, 
on the right bank of the Albis, north of the Lan- 
gobardi (Tac. Germ. 40). 

Reus. The term used by the Romans for the 
person accused, especially in a criminal trial. In 
such a case custom required the accused to appear 
in public in the garb of mourning, with beard and 
hair in an unkempt condition, in neglected attire, 
and stripped of every sign of rank. The mere ac- 
cusation involved some suspension of legal rights, 
preventing the reus from standing for any office 
and from exercising the functions of a judge. The 
higher officials were exempt from criminal accusa- 
tion while in office and when engaged in the dis- 


REVENUES 


charge of public business. Lastly, lawsuits be- 
tween two persons connected by ties of family or 
office, such as parents and children, patrons and 
clients, were regarded as inadmissible. 


Revenues. See DecuMa; EISPHORA; PENTA- 
cosTk; PORTORIUM; VECTIGALIA. 


Rex (Bacvrevs, dvaé). A king. I. Greex.—In 
the Heroic Age, as depicted in the poems of Homer, 
the kingly form of government was universal. The 
authority of these kings and its limitations were 
derived not from any definite scheme or written 
code, but from the force of traditionary usage and 
the natural influence of the circumstances in which 
the kings were placed, surrounded as they were by 
a body of chiefs and nobles, whose power was but 
little inferior to that of the kings themselves. Even 
the title BaciAjes is applied to them as well as to 
the king. The maintenance of regal authority 
doubtless depended greatly on the possession of 
personal superiority in bravery, military prowess, 
wisdom in council, and eloquence in debate. When 
old age had blunted his powers and activity, a 
king ran a great chance of losing his influence. 
There was, however, an undefined notion of a sort 
of divine right connected with the kingly office, 
whence the epithet dSvorpedys, so commonly applied 
to kings in Homer. The characteristic emblem of 
the kingly office was the oxynmrpov. (See SCEP- 
TRUM.) Our information respecting the Grecian 
kings in the more historical age is not ample or 
minute enough to enable us to draw out a detailed 
scheme of their functions. Respecting the kings 
of Sparta the reader is referred to the article 
Ernori. As an illustration of the gradual limita- 
tion of the prerogatives of the king or chief mag- 
istrate, the reader may consult the article ARCHON. 
The title basileus was sometimes applied to an 
officer who discharged the priestly functions of the 
more ancient kings, as in Athens. See ARCHON. 

II. Roman.—Rome was originally governed by 
kings. All the ancient writers agree in represent- 
ing the king as elected by the people for life, and 
as voluntarily intrusted by them with the supreme 
power in the State. No reference is made to the 
hereditary principle in the election of the first four 
kings; and it is not until the fifth king, Tarquin- 
ius Priscus, obtained the sovereignty that anything 
is said about the children of the deceased king. 
Since the people had conferred the regal power, it 
returned to them upon the death of the king. But 
as a new king could not be immediately appointed, 
an Interrex forthwith stepped into his.place. (See 
INTERREGES.) The necessity for an immediate suc- 
cessor to the king arose from the circumstance that 
he alone had had the power of taking the auspicia 
on behalf of the State; and as the auspicia de- 
volved upon the people at his death, it was im- 
perative upon them to create a magistrate to whom 
they could delegate the auspicia, and who would 
thus possess the power of mediating between the 
gods and the State. Originally the peoples con- 
sisted only of the patres or patricii; and according- 
ly, on the death of the king, we read res ad patres 
redit, or, what is nearly the same thing, auspicia 
ad patres redeunt. The Interrex was elected by the 
whole body of the patricians, and he appointed 
(prodebat) his successor, as it was a rule that the 
first Interrex could not hold the Comitia for the 
election ; but it frequently happened that the sec- 
ond Interrex appointed a third, the third a fourth, 
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and so on, till the election took place. The Inter- 
rex presided over the Comitia Curiata, which were 
assembled for the election of the king. The person 
whom the Senate had selected was proposed by 
the Interrex to the people in a regular rogatio, 
which the people could only accept or reject, for 
they had not the initiative and could not them- 
selves propose any name. If the people voted in 
favour of the rogation, they were said creare regem, 
and their acceptance of him was called iussus 
populi. But the king did not immediately enter 
upon his office. Two other acts had still to take 
place before he was invested with the full regal 
authority and power, First his inauguratio had 
to be performed, as it was necessary to obtain the 
divine will respecting his appointment by means 
of the auspices, since he was the high-priest of the 
people. The ceremony was performed by an augur, 
who conducted the newly-elected king to the Arx, 
or citadel, and there placed him on a stone seat 
with his face turned to the south, while the people 
waited below in anxious suspense until the augur 
announced that the gods had sent the favourable 
tokens confirming the king in his priestly charac- 
ter. The inauguratio did not confer upon him the 
auspicia, for these he obtained by his election to 
the royal office, as the Comitia were held auspicato. 
The second act which had to be performed was 
the conferring of the imperium upon the king. The 
curiae had only determined by their previous vote 
who was to be king, and had not by that act be- 
stowed the necessary power upon him; they had, 
therefore, to grant him the imperium by a distinct 
vote. Accordingly the king himself proposed to 


| the curiae a lex curiata de imperio, and the curiae 


by voting in favor of it gave him the imperium. 
Livy in his first book makes no mention of the lex 
curiata de imperio, but he uses the expressions pa- 
tres auctores fierunt, patres auctores facti; and these 


| expressions are equivalent to the lex curiata de im- 


perio in the kingly period. The king possessed 
the supreme power in the earliest times, and the 
Senate and the Comitia Curiata were very slight 
checks upon its exercise. In the first place, the 
king alone possessed the right of taking the auspices 
on behalf of the State; and as no public business 
of any kind could be performed without the appro- 
bation of the gods expressed by the auspices, the 
king stood as mediator between the gods and the 
people, and in an early stage of society must nec- 
essarily have been regarded with religious awe. 
(See AUGUR.) Secondly, the people surrendered to 
the king the supreme military and judicial author- 
ity by conferring the imperium upon him. The 
king was not only the commander in war, but the 
supreme judge in peace. Seated on his throne in 
the Comitium, he administered justice to all comers, 
and decided in all cases which were brought before 
him, civil as well as criminal, Again, all the mag- 
istrates in the kingly period appear to have been 
appointed by the king and not elected by the 
curiae. Further, the king was not dependent upon 
the people for his support; but a large portion of 
the public land belonged to him, which was culti- 
vated at the expense of the State on his behalf. 


He had also the absolute disposal of the booty 


taken in war and of the conquered lands. It must 
not, however, be supposed that the authority of 
the king was absolute. The Senate and the assem- 
bly of the people must have formed some check 
upon his power. But these were not independent 


REX NEMORENSIS 


bodies possessing the right of meeting at certain 
times and discussing questions of State. They 
could only be called together when the king chose, 
and, further, could only determine upon matters 
which the king submitted to them. The only 
public matter in which the king could not dis- 
pense with the codperation of the Senate and the 
curiae was in declarations of war. There is no 
trace of the people having had anything to do 
with the conclusion of treaties of peace. The in- 
signia of the king were the fasces with the axes 
(secures), which twelve lictors carried before him 
as often as he appeared in public, the trabea, the 
sella curulis, and the toga praetexta and picta. The 
trabea appears to have been the most ancient offi- 
cial dress, and is assigned especially to Romulus: 
it was of Latin origin, and is therefore represented 
by Vergil as worn by the Latin kings. The toga 
praetexta and picta were borrowed, together with 
the sella curulis, from the Etruscans, and their in- 
troduction is variously ascribed to Tullus Hostilius 
or Tarquinius Priseus. 

See Mommsen, Staatsrecht, ii. pp. 1-17; id. His- 
tory of Rome, i. ch. iv. pp. 66-70; Walter, Geschichte 
des rém. Rechts, § 17; and Seeley’s introduction to 
his edition of the first book of Livy. 


Rex Nemorensis. See ARICIA. 


Rex Sacrorum (or REx SAcRIFICULUS), “the 
king of sacrifices.” ‘The name given by the Ro- 
mans to a priest who, after the abolition of the 
royal power, had to perform certain religious rites 
connected with the name of king. He resembles 
the King Archon of the Athenian constitution. 
He was always a patrician, was chosen for life by 
the Pontifex Maximus with the assistance of the 
whole pontifical college (of which he became a 
member), and was inaugurated by the augurs. Al- 
though he was externally of high rank and, like 
the Pontifex Maximus, had an official residence in 
the Regia, the royal abode of Numa, and took the 
chair at the feasts and other festivities of the pon- 
tifices, yet in his religious authority he ranked be- 
low the Pontifex Maximus, and was not allowed to 
hold any publie office, or even to address the peo- 
ple in public. His wife (like the wives of the fla- 
mens) participated in the priesthood. Our infor- 
mation as to the details of the office is imperfect. 
Before the knowledge of the calendar became pub- 
lic property, it was the duty of the Rex Sacrorum 
to summon the people to the Capitol on the Calends 
and Nones of each month, and to announce the fes- 
tivals for the month. On the Calends he and the 
regina sacrificed, and at the same time invoked 
Ianus. Of the other sacrifices known to us we 
may mention the Regifngium on Feb. 24th, when 
the Rex Sacrorum sacrificed at the Comitinm, and 
then fled in haste. This has been erroneously ex- 
plained as a commemoration of the flight of Tar- 
quinius Superbus, the last of the Roman kings; 
but it is much more probably one of the customs 
handed down from the time of the kings them- 
selves, and perhaps connected with the purificatory 
sacrifice from which the month of February de- 
rived its name. At the end of the Republic the 
office, owing to the political disability attaching 
to the holder, proved unattractive, and was some- 
times left unfilled; but under Augustus it appears 
to have been restored to fresh dignity, and in im- 
perial times it continued to exist, at any rate, as 
jate as the third century. See Mommsen, Kém. 
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Staatsrecht, ii. 13-15 (3d ed.); Marquardt, Staats- 
verwaltung, iii, 321-324 (2d ed.). 


Rex, Marcius, (1) Quinrus, Roman praetor B.C. 
144, built the aqueduct called Aqua Marcia. (2) 
QuINTUS, Roman consul in B.C. 118, founded in this 
year the colony of Narbo Martius in Gaul. (3) 
QUINTUS, Roman consul in 68, and proconsul in 
Cilicia in the following year. Being refused a 
triumph on his return to Rome, he remained out- 
side the city till the Catilinarian conspiracy broke 
out in 63, when the Senate sent him to Faesulae to 
watch the movements of C. Mallius or Manlius, 
Catiline’s general (Sulla, Cat. 32). 


Rha (‘Pa). Now the Volga; a great river of 
Asia, first mentioned by Ptolemy, who describes it 
as rising in the north of Sarmatia, in two branches, 
Rha Occidentalis and Rha Orientalis (the Volga 
and the Kama), after the junction of which it 
flowed southwest, forming the boundary between 
Sarmatia Asiatica and Scythia, till near the Tanais 
(Don), where it suddenly turns to the southeast, and 
falls into the northwestern part of the Caspian 
(Ptol. v.9; vi. 14). 


Rhadamanthus (‘PaddajavOos) and Rhadaman- 
thys (‘PaddyavOus). The son of Zeus and Europa, 
and brother of King Minos of Crete. From fear 
of his brother he fled to Ocalea in Boeotia, and 
there married Alemené (Pausan. viii. 53,2). In con- 
sequence of his justice throughout life, he became, 
after his death, one of the judges in the lower 
world (Plato, Min. p. 320) or in the Islands of the 
Blessed (Pind. Ol. ii. 75), where he has for his asso- 
ciates Aeacus and Minos. The name points to an 
Egyptian origin of the myth. 


Rhaetia and Raetia (the latter is preferable). 
A Roman province south of the Danube, was origi- 
nally distinct from Vindelicia, and was bounded 
on the west by the Helvetii, on the east by Nori- 
cum, on the north by Vindelicia, and on the south 
by Cisalpine Gaul, thus corresponding to the Gri- 
sons in Switzerland, and to the greater part of the 
Tyrol. Towards the end of the first century, how- 
ever, Vindelicia was added to the province of 
Rhaetia, whence Tacitus speaks of Augusta Vin- 
delicorum as situated in Rhaetia. At a later time 
Rhaetia was subdivided into two provinces, Rhae- 
tia Prima and Rhaetia Secunda, the former of 
which answered to the old province of Rhaetia, 
and the latter to Vindelicia. (See VINDELICIA.) 
Through Rhaetia runs the principal chain of 
the Alps called the Alpes Rhaeticae. In it rise 
some of the great rivers of Northern Italy—the 
Athesis (Adige) and the Addua (Adda)—besides the 
Oenus (Irn) The early inhabitants of Rhaetia 
were said to be Etruscans, and down to a late date 
a dialect of Etruscan was spoken in parts of the 
country. (See Strabo, pp. 204, 292, 313; Pliny, H. 
N. iii. 133; and Polybius, xxxiv. 10—the last being 
the earliest mention of the Rhaeti.) In the Ro- 
man period, the preponderant race were the Kelts, 
who were not subdued until the reign of Augustus. 
The chief towns were Tridentinum (Trent) and 
Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg ). See Planta, 
Die alte Riitien (1872); and Oberziner, I Reti (1890). 


Rhagae. An important city of ancient Media 
whose remains, mod. Persian Rai, are still pointed 
out about five miles southeast of Teheran. The 
city appears as ‘Payac in Arrian’s Anab. iii. 20,2. It 
is probable, moreover, that on the site of the origi- 
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nal city destroyed by earthquake, Seleucos Nicator 
founded ‘Pdyeca or ‘Paya, called also Etpords (Stra- 
bo, pp. 514, 524; see also Ptolemy, 6, 5,4). In the 
Old Persian Inscriptions (bk. ii. 72; iii. 2) RaGaA is 
the name of a province; compare ‘Pay.av7) Mndia of 
Jsidor of Charax. As a city, Ragha is twice men- 
tioned in the Avesta, Vd.i. 16; Ys. xix. 18; and 
also several times by later Persian and Mohamme- 
dan writers, being specially connected with the 
name of Zoroaster (q. v.), apparently as his birth- 
place. There are a number of allusions to Rages 
in the Apocryphal Scriptures (Judith, i.5,15; To- 
bit, i.14; v.5; vi.10). The fate of this once pros- 
perous city, which was destroyed in the Parthian 
wars, rebuilt anew as Assacia under the Arsacid 
rulers, flourishing later as Rai, but finally in the 
twelfth century destroyed by the Tartars, and now 
lying in interesting ruins, affords an instructive 
lesson taught by the records of the past. 


Rhamnus (Papvovs). Now Obrio Kastro; a de- 
mus in Attica, belonging to the tribe Aeantis, 
which derived its name from the papvos, a kind of 
prickly shrub. Rhamnus was situated on a small 
rocky peninsula on the east coast of Attica, sixty 
stadia from Marathon. It possessed a celebrated 
temple of Nemesis, who is hence called by the 
Latin poets Rhamnusia dea or virgo (Catull. Ixvi. 71; 
Ovid, Trist. v. 819). A colossal statue of the god- 
dess in this temple was the work of Agoracritus, 
the pupil of Phidias (Strabo, p. 396), or possibly by 
Phidias himself (Pausan. i. 33, 2). Remains of the 
temple still exist. 


Rhampsinitus (Payyiiros). Rameses or Ram- 
ses III., one of the ancient kings of Egypt, who 
succeeded Proteus, and was himself succeeded by 
Cheops. Rhampsinitus belongs to the Twentieth 
Dynasty, and is known in inscriptions by the name 
of Ramessu-pa-neter. He is said to have stored 
up immense wealth in a stone treasury with a 
secret entrance, regarding the robbery of which 
Herodotus tells a very entertaining story (bk. ii. 
121 foll.), resembling a similar tale narrated of the 
treasury built by Agamedes and Trophonins at 
Orchomenus, for which see TROPHONIUS. Rhamp- 
sinitus is said by Herodotus to have descended 
alive into Hades and to have won at dice from 
Persephoné (or Demeter) a golden napkin. 

Rhapsodus (payewdos). A Greek term derived 
from pa8do, originally designating the man who 
adapted the words to the epic song—i. e. the epic 
poet himself, who in the earlier time recited his 
own poetry. Afterwards the term especially de- 
noted one who made the poems of others a subject 
of recitation. 

At first such rhapsodists were generally poets 
themselves; but, with the gradual dying out of 
epic poetry, they came to hold the same position 
as was afterwards held by the actors, profession- 
ally declaiming the lays of the epie poets. Epic 
verses were originally sung to musical aceompani- 
ment, but after the time of Terpander, as lyric po- 
etry became more independently cultivated, the 
accompaniment of stringed instruments fell into 
disuse; and then gradually, instead of a song-like 
recitation, a simple declamation, in which the 
rhapsodist held a branch of bay in his hand, came 
to be generally adopted. This had happened even 
before the time of Plato and Aristotle (see especial- 
ly Plato’s Jon). As in earlier times the singers 
moved from place to place, in order to get a hear- 
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ing at the courts of princes or before festive gath- 
erings, so the rhapsodists also led an unsettled and 
wandering life. At Athens (Lycurg. Leocr. § 102) 
and many other towns, as at Sicyon, before the 
time of the tyrant Clisthenes (Herod. v. 67), pub- 
lic recitations of the Homeric poems were appoint- 
ed, at which the rhapsodists competed with one 
another for definite prizes, and thus found oppor- 
tunity to display their art. It is true that other 
epic poems, and even the iambic poetry of Archilo- 
chus and Simonides of Amorgus, were also recited 
by rhapsodists; still at all times the labours of 
such reciters continued to be devoted in the first 
place to Homeric poetry (Pindar, Nem. ii. 2; Plato, 
Ion, 530 D; Rep. 599 E; Phaedr. 252 B). Hence 
they were also called Homeridae and Homeristae 
(Aristot. in Athenaeus, 620 B). It was to the older 
rhapsodists that the Homeric poems primarily 
owed their wide diffusion among the Greeks. In 
the course of time the high esteem in which the 
rhapsodists originally stood began to decline, be- 
cause many practised their art as a matter of busi- 
ness and in a purely mechanical fashion. Still 
their employment survived long beyond the clas- 
sical time, and not only did the public competition 
continue to exist, but it was also the custom to in- 
troduce rhapsodists at banquets and on other oc- 
casions. See Epos; HOMERUS. 


Rhapta (ra ‘Panra). A port on the eastern coast 
of Africa, the capital of Barbaria or Azania. It 
was the southernmost seaport known to the an- 
cients, and was situated on the river RHAPTUS 
(Pitol. i. 9, 1). 


Rhea (‘Péa, Ep. and Ion. ‘Peta, “Pein, ‘Pén). A 
goddess whom the Greek legends identify as a 
representation of the fruitfulness of nature. She 
was the daughter of Uranus and Gaea, wife of her 
brother, the Titan Cronus, by whom she gave 
birth to the Olympian gods, Zeus, Hades, Poseidon, 
Heré, Hestia, Demeter. For this reason she was 
generally called the “ mother of the gods.” One of 
her oldest places of worship was Crete, where in 
a cave, near the town of Lyetus or else on Mounts 
Dircé or Ida, she was said to have given birth to 
Zeus (q.v.), and to have hidden him from the 
wiles of Cronus. The task of watching and nursing 
the new-born child she had intrusted to her devoted 
servants the Curetes, earth-born demons, armed 
with weapons of bronze, who drowned the cry of 
the child by the noise which they made by beating 
their spears against their shields. The name of 
Curetes was accordingly given to the priests of the 
Cretan Rhea and of the Idaean Zeus, who executed 
noisy war-dances at the festivals of those gods. In 
early times the Cretan Rhea was identified with 
the Asiatic CyYBrLE 
or CYBEBRh, “the 
Great Mother,” a god- 
dess of the powers of 
nature and the arts 
of cultivation, who 
was worshipped upon 
mountains in Mysia, 
Lydia, and Phrygia. 

In the former char- 
acter she was a sym- 
bol of the procreative 
power of nature; in 
the latter, she origi- 
nated the cultivation 
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of the vine and agriculture, together with all forms 
of social progress and civilization, which depend 
upon these. Thus she was regarded as the founder 
of towns and cities, and therefore it is that art rep- 
resents her as crowned with a diadem of towers. 
The true home of this religion was the Phrygian 
Pessinus, on the river Sangarius, in the district 
afterwards known as Galatia, where the goddess 
was called Agdistis (Strabo, p. 567) or Angdistis, 
from a holy rock named Agdus upon Mount Dindy- 
mus above the town. Upon this mountain, after 
which the goddess derived her name of Dindymené, 
stood her earliest sanctuary as well as her oldest 
effigy (a stone that had fallen from heaven), and 
the grave of her beloved Attis (q.v.). Her priests, 
the emasculated Galli, here enjoyed almost royal 


Rhea, or Cybelé. (From a Roman Lamp.) 


honour. In Lydia she was worshipped, principally 
on Mount Tmolus, as the mother of Zeus and the 
foster-mother of Dionysus. There was also a tem- 
ple of Cybelé at Sardis. Her mythical train was 
formed by the Corybantes, answering to the Curetes 
of the Cretan Rhea; these were said to accompany 
her over the wooded hills, with lighted torches and 
with wild dances, amid the resounding music of 
flutes and horns and drums and cymbals. After 
these the priests of Cybelé were also called Cory- 
bantes, and the festivals of the goddess were cele- 
brated with similar orgies, in the frenzy of which 
the participators wounded each other or, like Attis, 
mutilated themselves. Besides these there were 
begging priests, called Metragyrtae and Cybebi, 
who roamed from place to place as inspired ser- 
yants and prophets of the Great Mother. On the 
Hellespont and on the Propontis, Rhea-Cybelé was 
likewise the chief goddess; in particular in the 
Troad, where she was worshipped upon Mount Ida 
as “the Idaean Mother,’ and where the Idaean 
Dactyli (q. v.) formed her train. From Asia this 
religion advanced into Greece. After the Persian 
Wars it reached Athens, where in the Metroum, 
the temple of the Great Mother, which was used 
as a State record-office, there stood the ideal image 
of the goddess fashioned by Phidias (Pausan. i. 3, 
§5). The worship of Cybelé did not, however, 
obtain public recognition here, any more than in 
the rest of Greece, on account of its orgiastic ex- 
cesses and the offensive habits of its begging 
priests. It was cultivated only by particular asso- 
ciations and by the lower ranks of the people. 

In Roms the worship of the Great Mother (Magna 
Mater) was introduced for political reasons in B.C. 
204, at the command of a Sibylline Oracle, and 
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for the purpose of driving Hannibal out of Italy. 
An embassy was sent to bring the holy stone from 
Pessinus; a festival was founded in honour of the 
goddess, to be held on April 2-4 (the Megalesia, 
from the Greek Meydn Myjrnp=magna mater); and 
in 217 a temple on the Palatine was dedicated to 
her. The service was performed by a Phrygian 
priest, a Phrygian priestess, and a number of Galli 
(emasculated priests of Cybelé), who were allowed 
to pass in procession through the city in accord- 
ance with their native rites. Roman citizens were 
forbidden to participate in this service, though the 
praetor on the Palatine and private persons among 
the patricians celebrated the feast by entertaining 
one another, the new cult being attached to that 
of Maia or Ops. The worship of Cybelé gained by 
degrees an ever-wider extension, so that under the 
early Empire a fresh festival was instituted, from 
March 15-27, with the observance of mourning, 
followed by the most extravagant joy. In this 
festival associations of women and men and the 
religious board of the Quindecimviri (q. v.) took 
part. In the first half of the second century A.D. 
the Taurobolia and Criobolia were added. In these 
ceremonies the person concerned went through a 
form of baptism with the blood of bulls and rams 
killed in sacrifice, with the object of cleansing him 
from pollutions and bringing about a new birth. 
The oak and pine were sacred to Rhea-Cybelé (see 
ATTIS), as also the lion. She was supposed to trav- 
erse the mountains riding on a lion, or in a chariot 
drawn by lions. In artshe was usually represented 
enthroned between two lions, with the mural crown 
on her head and a small drum in her hand. 

Rhea Silvia or Ilia. See Romutus. 

Rhedénes. See REDONES. 

Rhegium (‘Pryyiov). Now Reggio; a celebrated 
Greek town on the coast of Bruttium, in the south 
of Italy, was situated on the Fretum Siculum, or 
the strait which separates Italy and Sicily. Rhe- 
gium was founded about the beginning of the first 
Messenian War, B.c. 743, by Aeolian Chalcidians 
from Euboea and by Doric Messenians, who had 
quitted their native country on the commencement 
of hostilities between Sparta and Messenia. Even 
before the Persian Wars Rhegium was sufficiently 
powerful to send 3000 of its citizens to the assist- 
ance of the Tarentines, and in the time of the elder 
Dionysius it possessed a fleet of eighty ships of 
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war. This monarch, having been offended by the 
inhabitants, took the city and treated it with the 
greatest severity. Rhegium never recovered its 
former greatness, though it still continued to be a 
place of considerable importance. The Rhegians 
having applied to Rome for assistance when Pyr- 
rhus was in the south of Italy, the Romans placed 
in the town a garrison of 4000 soldiers, who had 
been levied among the Latin colonies in Campania. 
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These troops seized the town in B.C. 279, killed or 
expelled the male inhabitants, and took possession 
of their wives and children. The Romans were 
too much engaged at the time with their war 
against Pyrrhus to take notice of this outrage; 
but when Pyrrhus was driven out of Italy they 
took signal vengeance upon these Campanians, 
and restored the surviving Rhegians to their city. 
Rhegium was the place from which persons usual- 
ly crossed over to Sicily, but the spot at which 
they embarked was called Columna Rhegina (Torre 
di Cavallo), and was 100 stadia north of the town 
See Axt, Zur Topographie von Rhegion und Messana 
(Grimma, 1887). 

Rhenéa (‘Pyyeia), also René (Pyyn). Anciently 
called Ortygia and Celadussa, an island in the 
Aegaean Sea and one of the Cyclades, west of 
Delos, from which it was divided by a narrow 
strait only four stadia in width (Strabo, p. 486). 


Rhenus (Rhein in German, Rhine in English). 
(1) One of the great rivers in Europe, forming in 
ancient times the boundary between Gaul and 
Germany, rises in Mount Adulas (St. Gothard), not 
far from the sources of the Rhone, and flows first 
in a westerly direction, passing through the Lacus 
Brigantinus (Lake of Constance) till it reaches Ba- 
silia (Basle), where it takes a northerly direction, 
and eventually flows into the ocean by several 
mouths. The ancients spoke of two main arms 
into which the Rhine was divided on entering the 
territory of the Batavi, of which the one on the 
east continued to bear the name of Rhenus, while 
that on the west, into which the Mosa (Maas or 
Meuse) flowed, was called Vahalis (Waal). After 
Drusus, in B.C. 12, had connected the Flevo Lacus 
(Zuyder-Zee) with the Rhine by means of a canal 
(in making which he probably made use of the 
bed of the Yssel), we find mention of three mouths 
of the Rhine. Of these the names, as given by 
Pliny, are: on the west, Helium (the Vahalis of 
other writers); in the centre, Rhenus; and on the 
east, Flevum; but at a later time we again find 
mention of only two mouths. The Rhine is de- 
scribed by the ancients as a broad, rapid, and deep 
river. It receives many tributaries, of which the 
most important are the Mosella (Moselle) and Mosa 
(Maas or Meuse) on the left, and the Nicer (Neckar), 
Moenus (Main), and Luppia (Lippe) on the right. 
Its whole course amounts to about 950 miles. The 
inundations of the Rhine near its mouth are men- 
tioned by the ancients. Caesar was the first Ro- 
man general who crossed the Rhine, He threw ¢ 
bridge of boats across the river, probably in the 
neighbourhood of Cologne. (See Pons.) There is 
a history of the river Rhine from Keltic to mod- 
ern times by Meblis, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1876-79). (2) 
Reno, a tributary of the Padus (Po) in Gallia Cisal- 
pina, near Bononia, on a small island in which 
Octavianus, Antony, and Lepidus formed the cel- 
ebrated Second Triumvirate. 


Rhesus (Pyoos). (1) A river-god in Bithynia, 
one of the sons of Oceanus and Tethys. (2) Son of 
king Eioneus in Thrace. He marched to the as- 
sistance of the Trojans in their war with the 
Greeks. An oracle had declared that Troy would 
never be taken if the snow-white horses of Rhe- 
sus should once drink the water of the Xanthus 
and feed upon the grass of the Trojan plain. But 
as soon as Rhesus had reached the Trojan terri- 
tory, and had pitched his tents late at night, 
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Odysseus and Diomedes penetrated into his camp, 
slew Rhesus himself, and carried off his horses. 
The story is the subject of a play ascribed to 
Euripides, but regarded by many as not genuine. 

Rhetorica. I. Greek. Among the Greeks py- 
ropikn (se. réxyn) comprised the practical as well as 
the theoretical art of speaking, and rhetor denoted 
an orator no less than a teacher of oratory. Among 
the Romans it denoted only the latter, the actual 
speaker being called orator. The first men who 
reduced oratory to a system capable of being 
taught appeared among the Sicilian Greeks, who, 
according to the testimony of the ancients, were 
distinguished for the keenness of their under- 
standing and their love of disputation (Cic. Brut. 
46). The Syracusan Corax (circ. B.C. 500) is said 
to have been the first who elaborated systematic 
rules for forensic speeches, and laid them down in 
writing in a manual on the art of rhetoric (réyv7). 
His pupil Tisias (born circ. 480), and after him the 
Leontine Gorgias, further cultivated the art, and 
from about 427 carried it to Greeee itself, and in 
particular to Athens, whither he went to ask for 
an alliance against Syracuse. So far as existing 
evidence shows, his rhetorical rules were of a high- 
ly artificial character, involving the use of studied 
antitheses and a multitude of tropes. He may, in 
fact, be regarded as the founder of the so-called 
Asiatic style of eloquence. In the judicial proceed- 
ings and the assemblies of the people the practice 
of oratory had long been familiar at Athens, though 
it had not been reduced to technical rules, and 
oratory had had a conspicuous representative in 
Pericles. At Athens the theory of oratory was 
further cultivated by the Sophists (codicrai, 
“men who professed knowledge or wisdom”). 
Their instruction in style and rhetoric was en- 
joyed by numerous Athenians, who desired, by 
the aid of study and practice, to attain to expert- 
ness in speaking. See SOPHISTAER. 

The first Athenian who, besides imparting in- 
struction in the new art, applied it practically to 
speaking in the assemblies of the people and be- 
fore courts, and who published speeches as pat- 
terns for study, was Antiphon (died B.c. 411), the 
earliest of the so-called Ten Attic Orators. In his 
extant speeches the oratorical art is shown still 
in its beginnings. These, with the speeches inter- 
woven in the historical work of his great pupil 
Thucydides, give an idea of the crude and harsh 
style of the technical oratory of the time; while 
the speeches of Andocides (who died about 399 ), 
the second of the Ten Orators, display a style that 
is still uninfluenced by the rhetorical teaching of 
the age. The first really classical orator is Lysias 
(died about 360), who, while in possession of all 
the technical rules of the time, handles with per- 
fect mastery the common language of every-day 
life. Isoerates (436-338) is reckoned as the father 
of artistic oratory properly so called; he is a mas- 
ter in the careful choice of words, in the round- 
ing off and rhythmical formation of periods, in 
the apt employment of figures of speech, and in 
everything which lends charm to language. By 
his mastery of style he has exercised the most 
far-reaching influence upon the oratorical diction 
of all succeeding time. Of the three kinds of 
speeches which were distinguished by the ancients 
—POLITICAL (Or DELIBERATIVE ), FORENSIC, and 
SHOW-SPEECHES (or DECLAMATIONS)—he specially 
cultivated the last. Among his numerous pupils 
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is Isaeus (about 400-350), who, in his general meth- 
od of oratory, closely follows Lysias, though he 
shows a more matured skill in the controversial 
use of oratorical resources. The highest point 
was attained by his pupil Demosthenes (q. v.), the 
greatest orator of antiquity (384-322); next to 
him comes his political opponent Aeschines (389- 
314). The number of the Ten Orators is complet- 
ed by their contemporaries Hyperides, Lycurgus, 
and Dinarchus. In the last of these the begin- 
ning of the decline of oratorical art is already 
clearly apparent. , 

To the time of Demosthenes belongs the oldest 
manual of rhetoric which has been preserved to 
us—that of Anaximenes of Lampsacus. This is 
founded on the practice of oratory, and, being in- 
tended for immediate practical use, shows no trace 
of any philosophical groundwork or philosophical 
research. It is edited by Spengel (Ziirich, 1844). 
Greek rhetoric owes to Aristotle its proper reduc- 
tion into a scientific system. In contrast to Isoc- 
rates, who aims at perfection of form and style, 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, lays special stress on 
subject-matter, and mainly devotes himself to set- 
ting forth the means of producing conviction. In 
fact, Aristotle regards rhetoric as the counterpart 
of logie and closely allied with it. See the fine 
introduction and analysis by Cope in Cope and 
Sandys’ edition of the treatise (3 vols. 1877). When 
Athens had lost her liberty, practical oratory was 
more and more reduced to silence; the productions 
of the last orators, such as Demetrius of Phalerum, 
were only a feeble echo of the past. Demetrius is 
said to have been the first to give to oratorical ex- 
pression a tendency towards an elegant luxuriance. 
He was also the first to introduce the custom of 
making speeches upon imaginary subjects by way 
of practice for deliberative and forensic speaking. 

In later times the home of oratory was trans- 
ferred to the free Hellenic or hellenized communi- 
ties of the coasts and islands of Asia Minor, espe- 
cially Rhodes. On the soil of Asia a new style was 
developed, called the Asiatic. Its Asiatic orig- 
inator is said to have been Hegesias of Magnesia 
near Mount Sipylus. He flourished in the latter 
half of the third century. In avowed opposition to 
the method of Demosthenes, who spoke in artisti- 
cally formed periods, Hegesias not only went back 
to the simpler constructions of Lysias, but even 
endeavoured to outvie the latter in simplicity, 
breaking up all that he had to say into short 
sentences, and carefully avoiding periods of any 
length (Cie. Orat. 226). On the other hand, he 
sought to give a certain vividness to his speeches 
by an elaborately arranged order of words and by 
a far-fetched and often turgid phraseology. This 
was the prevailing fashion until the middle of the 
first century B.c. Even in Rome it had numerous 
followers, especially Hortensius, until by the in- 
fluence of Cicero it was so utterly crushed out 
thut Hegesias was soon forgotten, even among the 
Greeks. A peculiar kind of oratory (the so-called 
Rhodian) prevailed in Rhodes, where a closer ap- 
proach was again made to the Attic models, and 
particularly to the representatives of the simple 
style, such as Hyperides. Conspicuous orators of 
this school were Apollonius and Molon, both of 
Alabanda in Caria, in the first half of the first 
century B.c. These two orators are expressly dis- 
tinguished from one another by Strabo, p. 655; but 
they are confounded even by Quintilian, who erro- 
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neously speaks of Apollonius Molon (iii. 1, 16; xii. 
Gae)e 

The theory of oratory remained until about the 
end of the second century B.c. exclusively in the 
hands of the philosophers, and was little regarded 
by the Asiatic orators. After that time the ora- 
tors and practical teachers of the art again ap- 
plied themselves with eagerness to theoretical 
studies ; the theorists adopted an eclectical meth- 
od, seeking to combine the philosophical and more 
scientific proceeding of Aristotle with that of Isoc- 
rates, which addressed itself rather to the turns 
of phrase and the outward forms of oratory. The 
most noteworthy system was introduced by Her- 
magoras of Temnos (about B.c. 120), whose writ- 
ings, which are no longer extant, supplied the 
chief foundation for the theoretical studies of the 
Romans at the beginning of the first century B.c. 
The system of rhetoric elaborated by him was af- 
terwards further worked out and improved in de- 
tail. In the time of the Empire the rhetorical 
schools in general flourished, and we possess an 
extensive rhetorical literature of that age reach- 
ing as far as the fifth century a.p. It includes 
the works of authors who mainly treated of the 
literary and aesthetic side of rhetoric, especially 
those of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, the champion 
of Atticism and of refined taste, and the unknown 
author of the able treatise, Hepi “Yous (see Lon- 
GINUS); also those of technical writers, such as 
Hermogenes, the most noteworthy representative 
of the scholastic rhetoric of the age, Apsines, Me- 
nander, Theon, Aphthonius, and others. On the 
revival of Greek oratory after the end of the first 
century, and particularly in the second century, 
see SOPHISTAE, and the works mentioned at the 
end of this article. 

II. Roman. As among the Athenians, so also 
among the Romans, the institutions of the State 
early gave occasion for the practice of political 
and forensic oratory. Until the end of the third 
century B.c. this oratory was wholly spontaneous. 
The speech of the aged Appins Claudius Caecus, 
delivered in 280 against the peace with Pyrrhus, 
and afterwards published, was long preserved as 
the earliest written monument of Roman oratory. 
Numerous political speeches were published by 
the well-known Marcus Porcius Cato, the most 
noteworthy orator during the first half of the 
second century. After the Second Punic War, in 
spite of all the opposition of Cato and of those 
who thought with him, Greek culture forced its 
way irresistibly into Rome, and the Romans be- 
came eager to conform to the Greek theory of ora- 
tory also. Servius Sulpicius Galba (cire. B.c. 144) 
is spoken of as the first man who composed his 
speeches in accordance with the rules of Greek art, 
and not long afterwards the younger Gracchus, who 
died in 121, proved himself a consummate orator 
through the combination of natural gifts and art. 
Even at this time the publication of orations 
after delivery was a general custom, and men 
were already to be met with who actually wrote 
speeches for others. At the beginning of the first 
century B.c. the most noteworthy orators were 
Marcus Antonius and Lucius Licinius Crassus. 

Rhetorical instruction was originally imparted 
by Greeks. In the first decade of the first cen- 
tury the freedman Plotius Gallus came forward as 
a teacher of rhetoric, and other Latin teachers fol- 
lowed him. ‘These found a large number of hear- 
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ers, but the censors interfered to stop the practice, 
as an innovation on the custom of their forefa- 
thers. It is true that this attempt to oppose the 
current, which had already set in, was in vain. 
Still it was only by freedmen that rhetorical in- 
struction in Latin was given until the time of 
Augustus, when the Roman knight Blandus was 
the first free-born man who came forward as a 
public teacher of rhetoric. Even the Latin rhet- 
oricians derived their theory exclusively from 
Greek sources, especially from Hermagoras, to 
whose influence the two earliest extant rhetorical 
writings of the Roman schoo] are to be referred ; 
these are the work of the pseudo-Cornificius, and 
the production of Cicero, De Inventione. Cicero 
(q. v.), the greatest orator of Rome and the only 
orator of the Republic of whom any complete 
speeches are extant, composed in his later years 
several other valuable writings upon rhetorical 
subjects, founded on bis practice as an orator— 
viz. the De Oratore, the Brutus, and the Orator. 
Besides Cicero, the last age of the Republic 
possessed a series of other conspicuous orators, 
such as Hortensius (q. v.), Caelius, Brutus, and, 
above all, Caesar. A few more representatives 
of the oratory of the Republic survived to the 
time of Augustus. The most important of these 
is Asinius Pollio. But, with the old constitu- 
tion, the occasions and materials for oratory 
also disappeared under the Monarchy, and the 
hindrances and limitations to its public exercise 
increased in the same proportion. Practice was 
gradually superseded by theory, orators by rheto- 
ricians, speeches by declamations. The exercises 
of the rhetorical schools, which now became one 
of the chief centres of intellectual life, paid al- 
most exclusive attention to the form, and dealt 
with imaginary subjects of political and forensic 
oratory, called swasoriae and controversiae, which 
were as far as possible removed from the practice 
of life. A vivid picture of these exercises is pre- 
served in the reminiscences of the rhetorician 
Seneca, the father of the well-known philosopher. 
The manner of speaking contracted in the schools 
was adopted on the few occasions on which prac- 
tical oratory could still be exercised, and these oc- 
casions were accordingly turned into exhibitions 
of theatrical declamation. It was in vain that 
men like Quintilian, in his work on the training 
of an orator (Institutio Oratoria), and Tacitus, in 
his Dialogus, pointed to the true classical pat- 
terns, and combated the fashion of their time, 
from which even they were not entirely free. 
Like these, the younger Pliny belongs to the end 
of the first century A.D.; his Panegyricus, addressed 
to Trajan, the only monument of Roman oratory 
after Cicero preserved in a complete form, became 
the model for the later panegyrists. In the see- 
ond century A.D. Fronto, and the school named 
after him, sought to revive the old Roman spirit 
by a tasteless imitation of archaic expressions and 
forms of speech. The same style is practised, 
though with more ability, by the African Apu- 
leius. After the end of the third century the ora- 
torical art had its chief seat in the towns of Gaul, 
especially in Tréves (Treviri) and Bordeaux (Bur- 
digala), Here a style of oratory was matured 
which possessed a certain smoothness and copi- 
ousness in words, but showed great lack of ideas, 
-Upon the representatives of this style, the “ Pane- 
gyrists,” see PANEGYRICUS. 
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Berger and Cucheval, Histoire de V Bloquence Latine, 
2 vols. (1872); Westermann, Geschichte der rom. Be- 
redsamkeit (1835); Demarteau, L’ Eloquence Républi- 
caine de Rome (1870); Tivier, De Arte Declamandi 
apud Romanos (1868); Poiret, L’ Eloquence Judiciaire 
& Rome (1887); Ritter, Die Quintilianische Declama- 
tionen (1881); and Sears, The History of Oratory 
(Chicago, 1896). The Greek rhetorical writers are 
edited by Spengel (Stuttgart, 1828); and the minor 
Latin writers by Halm (Leipzig, 1863). 


Rhetrae (pyrpa:). Specially the name of the 
ordinances of Lycurgus. The word pyrpa means 
a solemn compact, either originally emanating 
from or subsequently sanctioned by the gods, who 
are always parties to such agreements. The rhetrae 
of Lycurgus emanated from the Delphian god; but 
the kings, senators, and people all bound them- 
selves, both to each other and to the gods, to obey 
them. Plutarch mentions four rbhetrae (Lye. 6 and 
13), and describes them as relating to (a) the build- 
ing of a temple to Zeus and Athené; (0) the division 
of the people into @vAai and @Bai; (ce) the estab- 
lishment of the Senate (yepovoia); and (d) the as- 
semblage of the people at the time of the full moon. 


Rhianus (‘Piavos) of Crete. A distinguished 
Alexandrian poet and grammarian, who flourished 
in B.c. 222. Some of his epigrams are present in 
the Greek Anthology. His remains are edited by 
Saal (Bonn, 1831). 

Rhinocolira (ra ‘PwoxodAovpa) or Rhinocorira 
(ra ‘Pwoxdpovpa). Now Kasr-el-Arish. The fron- 
tier town of Egypt and Palestine, lying in the 
midst of the desert, at the mouth of the brook (El- 
Arish) which was the boundary between the coun- 
tries, and which is called in Scripture the River 
of Egypt. The name of it hence signifies “ Cut- 
off-Noses,” and is said to have been given it because 
it was the place to which criminals thus mutilated 
were banished under the Aethiopian dynasty of 
kings of Egypt (Strabo, p. 759), 

Rhinthon (‘Piyéwy). A Greek comic poet, son 
of a potter of Tarentum, who lived about B.c. 300, 
and invented a style of composition of his own, 
which was much diffused in Magna Graecia, and 
is said to have been imitated even by the Romans. 
It was called the Hilarotragoedia (‘Taporpay@dia) 
—i. e. cheerful tragedy. It was a travesty of 
tragic myths by the intermixture of comic scenes. 
The scanty fragments of the thirty-eight plays of 
Rhinthon do not give us any adequate idea of this 
kind of composition. See Paropta. 


Rhinthonica Fabila. See RHINTHON. 


Rhipaei Montes (ra ‘Puraia dpn). The name 
of a lofty range of mountains in the northern part 
of the earth, respecting which there are diverse 
statements in the ancient writers. The name 
seems to have been given by the Greek poets quite: 
indefinitely to all the mountains in the northern 
parts of Europe and Asia. Thus the Rhipaei Mon- 
tes are sometimes called the Hyperborei Montes.. 


RHIUM 


(See HYPERBOREI.) The later geographical writers 
place the Rhipaean Mountains northeast of Mount 
Alaunus on the frontiers of Asiatic Sarmatia, and 
state that the Tanais rises in these mountains. 
According to this account the Rhipaean Mountains 
may be regarded as a western branch of the Ural 
Mountains (Mela, i. 19,18; Pliny, H.N. iv. 78). 


Rhium (‘Piov). Now Castello di Morea. <A 
promontory in Achaia, opposite to the promontory 
of Antirrhium (Castello di Romelia), on the borders 
of Aetolia and Loeris, with which it formed the 
narrow entrance to the Corinthian Gulf, which 
strait is now called the Little Dardanelles. 


Rhizon (‘Pi¢wy) or Rhizinium. A town of 


Dalmatia. It was a stronghold of Queen Teuta 
(q. V.). 

Rhizus (‘Pifouvs). A town of Magnesia in Thes- 
saly. 


Rhoda (‘Pody) or Rhodus (‘Pédos). Now Rozas. 
A Greek emporium on the coast of the Indigetae 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, founded by the Rho- 
dians, and subsequently occupied by the inhab- 
itants of Massilia (Livy, xxxiv. 8). 


Rhodanus. Nowthe Rhéne. One of the chief 
rivers of Gaul, which rises in Mount Adulas, on 
the Pennine Alps, not far from the sources of the 
Rhine, flows first in a westerly direction, and, after 
passing through the Lacus Lemanus, turns to the 
south, passes by the towns of Lugdunum, Vienna, 
Avenio, and Arelaté, receives several tributaries, 
and finally falls by several mouths into the Sinus 
Gallicus in the Mediterranean. The Rhdéne is a 
very rapid river, and its upward navigation is 
therefore difficult, though it is navigable for large 
vessels as high as Lugdunum (Lyons), and by means 
of the Arar still farther north. 


Rhodé (‘Poédn). See RHovoOs. 


Rhodius (‘Pddi0s). Probably the Brook of the 
Dardanelles. A small river of the Troad, men- 
tioned both by Homer and Hesiod. It rose on the 
lower slopes of Mount Ida, and flowed northwest 
into the Hellespont, between Abydus and Darda- 
nus, after receiving the Selleis from the west. 


Rhoddpé (‘Poddé7n). One of the highest mountain 
ranges in Thrace. It extends from Mount Scomius, 
east of the river Nestus and the boundaries of Mace- 
donia, towards the coast, in a southeasterly direc- 
tion. The river was sacred to Dionysus (Hor. Carm. 
iii. 25, 12). 

RhodoOpis (‘Poddmis). A celebrated Greek cour- 
tesan, of Thracian origin. She was a fellow-slave 
with the poet Aesop, both of them belonging to the 
Samian Iadmon. She afterwards became the prop- 


erty of Xanthus, another Samian, who carried her 


to Naucratis in Egypt, in the reign of Amasis, and 
at this great seaport she carried on the trade of an 
hetaera for the benefit of her master. While thus 
employed, Charaxus, the brother of the poetess 
Sappho, who had come to Naucratis as a merchant, 
fell in love with her, and ransomed her from slay- 
ery for a large sum of money. She was in conse- 
quence attacked by Sappho in a poem. She con- 
tinued to live at Naucratis, and with the tenth 
part of her gains she dedicated at Delphi ten iron 
spits, which were seen by Herodotus. She is called 
Rhodopis by Herodotus, but Sappho in her poem 
spoke of her under the name of Doricha. It is 
therefore probable that Doricha was her real name, 
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and that she received that of Rhodopis, which sig- 
nifies the “rosy-cheeked,” on account of her beauty. 
Cf. Herod. ii. 134, 135; Athen. p. 596; Suid. s. v. 


Rhodos (‘Pidos), sometimes called Rhodé (‘Pé6n). 
A daughter of Poseidon and Helia, or of Helios and 
Amphitrité, or of Poseidon and Aphrodité, or lastly 
of Oceanus. From her the island of Rhodes is said 
to have derived its name, and in this island she 
bore to Helios seven sons. (Pind. Ol. vii. 72.) 


Rhodus (‘Pddos). Now Rhodos, Rhodes; the 
most easterly island of the Aegaean, or, more specif- 
ically, of the Carpathian Sea, lying off the southern 
coast of Caria, due south of the promontory of 
Cynossema (Cape Aloupo), at the distance of about 
twelve geographical miles. Its length, from north- 
east to southwest, is about forty-five miles; its 
greatest breadth about twenty to twenty-five. In 
early times it was called Aethraea and Ophiussa, 
and several other names. There are various my- 
thological stories about its origin and peopling. 
Its Hellenic colonization is ascribed to Tlepolemns, 
the son of Heracles, before the Trojan War, and 
after that war to Althaemenes. Homer mentions 
the three Dorian settlements in Rhodes—namely, 
Lindus, Ialysus, and Camirus; and these cities, 
with Cos, Cnidus, and Halicarnassus, formed the 
Dorian Hexapolis, which was established, from a 
period of unknown antiquity, in the southwest 
corner of Asia Minor. Rhodes soon became a great 
maritime State, or rather confederacy, the island 
being parcelled out between the three cities above 
mentioned. The Rhodians made distant voyages 
and founded numerous colonies. 


Coin of Rhodes. 


At the beginning of the Peloponnesian War, 
Rhodes was one of those Dorian maritime States 
which were subject to Athens; but in the twentieth 
year of the war, B.C. 412, it joined the Spartan alli- 
ance, and the oligarchical party, which had been 
depressed, and their leaders, the Eratidae, expelled, 
recovered their former power under Dorieus. In 
408 the new capital, called RHopus, was built, and 
peopled from the three ancient cities of Ialysus, Lin- 
dus, and Camirus. At the Macedonian conquest the 
Rhodians submitted to Alexander, but upon his 
death expelled the Macedonian garrison. In the 
ensuing wars they formed an alliance with Ptolemy, 
the son of Lagus, and their city, Rhodes, success- 
fully endured a most famous siege by the forces of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who at length, in admira- 
tion of the valour of the besieged, presented them 
with the engines he had used against the city, 
from the sale of which they defrayed the cost of 
the celebrated Colossus (q.v.). At length they came 
into connection with the Romans, whose alliance 
they joined, with Attalns, king of Pergamus, in the 
war against Philip III. of Macedon. In the ensuing 
war with Antiochus the Rhodians gave the Romans 
great aid with their fleet; and in the subsequent 
partition of the Syrian possessions of Asia Minor, 


RHOECUS 


they were rewarded by the supremacy of South- 
ern Caria, where they had had settlements from 
an early period. A temporary interruption of their 
alliance with Rome was caused by their espousing 
the cause of Perseus, for which they were severely 
punished (B.c. 168); but they recovered the favour 
of Rome by the important naval aid they rendered 
in the Mithridatic War. In the Civil Wars they 
took part with Caesar, and suffered in consequence 
from Cassius (42), but were afterwards compensated 
for their losses by the favour of Antonius. They 
were at length deprived of their independence by 
Claudius; and their prosperity received its final 
blow from an earthquake, which laid the city of 
Rhodes in ruins, in the reign of Antoninus Pius, 
A.D.155. See Biliotti and Cottret, L’Lle de Rhodes 
(1881); and Torr, Rhodes in Ancient Times (1885), 
which gives a good bibliography. 

Rhoecus (‘Potkos). (1) A Centaur, who, in con- 
junction with Hylaens, pursued Atalanta in Arca- 
dia, but was killed by her with an arrow. The 
Roman poets call him Rhoetus, and relate that he 
was wounded at the nuptials of Pirithoitis. (2) 
The son of Phileas or Philaeus, of Samos, an archi- 
tect and statuary, who flourished about B.c. 640. 
He is said to have invented the art of casting stat- 
ues in bronze and iron (Pansan. viii. 14.5; x. 38. 3), 
and was the architect of the beautiful temple of 
Heré in his native island (Herod. iii. 60). It is 
known, however, that the casting of bronze had 
been known to the Pheenicians before his time, so 
that he merely introduced the art into Greece. See 
STATUARIA ARS. 

Rhoetéum (76 “Poiretoy axpov). Now Cape Inte- 
peh or Barbieri; a promontory, or a strip of rocky 
coast, breaking into several promontories, in Mysia, 
on the Hellespont, near Aeantinm, with a town of 
the same name. 

Rhoetus (‘Poiros). (1) A Centaur. See RHOn- 
cus. (2) One of the giants who were slain by Dio- 
nysus; he is usually called Eurytus. 

Rhombus. See TURBO. 

Rhompaea, Romphaea (foydaia), and Rumpia., 
A military weapon peculiar to the Thracians (Gell. 
x.25); but whether belonging to the class of swords 
or of spears is a matter of doubt, though the latter 
seems the more probable. At all events, it was 
characterized by prodigious length (Livy, xxxi. 
29), and by having, like the Roman pilum, a wooden 
shaft of the same dimensions as the iron head af- 
fixed to it (Val. Flace. vi. 98). 

Rhotacism. A technical term of scientific gram- 
mar, applied to the change of a voiced s (z) to ” be- 
tween two vowels. In Greek this change is rare, 
as in that language the intervocalic s regularly 
passed into h and then disappeared, leaving no 
trace of its existence, while in Latin it is regular- 
ly changed to r, (Cf. the Gk. pds, pu-ds, Lat. mus, 
mu-rv-is: Gk. vuds, Lat. nu-r-us.) In the dialect of 
Greek spoken in Elis, rhotacism occurred instead 
of loss of s, and so in some late Laconian words 
influenced by the usage of the neighbouring Elis. 
In Latin rhotacism is a regular law, for though 
there are many apparent exceptions to it, examina- 
tion shows that in most of these cases the s was 
not originally intervocalic or else that the word is 
of (a) foreign or (b) late origin. For instance, in 
causa the 8 is not changed to 7 because it repre- 
sents probably ss, Cicero having written it caussa. 
In many compounds s is not changed to r be- 
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cause it is to be regarded as an initial rather 
than as an intervocalic consonant—e. g. desilio, 
positura. In many other words the apparently 
intervocalic s represents a substitution for another 
original letter —e. g. eswries (x/ed of edo), prosa 
(provorsa), rosa (cf. pddov), casa (+/ skad, hence cadta). 
Such words as basiwm, casiwm, gaesum, siser, and 
probably asinus are non-Latin in their origin. The 
real exceptions to the operation of the regular 
change to r do not amount to more than a half 
dozen, such as vasa, nasus, agaso, caseus; and the 
exceptions are the basis of a special law known as 
Conway’s Law, first set forth by Mr. R.S. Conway, 
in 1887, as a sort of corollary to Verner’s Law. (See 
VERNER’S Law.) Conway’s Law is as follows: 
Medial s between words after an unaccented syl- 
lable became 7, but after an accented syllable it 
was retained except when followed by i or wu and 
preceded by i or uw or a long vowel or diphthong ; 
while medial s before nasals after an unaccented 
syllable was lost without compensation; after an 
accented syllable if arising before the period of 
rbotacism it was lost with compensatory lengthen- 
ing of the preceding vowel (e. g. aenus, primus); if 
arising during the period of rhotacism it became 
r (e. g. carmen, verna). 

Rhotacism in Latin is said to have been effected 
in the fourth century B. C., as Cicero says (Ad Fam. 
ix. 21) that L. Papirius, who was consul in B.C. 336, 
was the first of his family to give up the older 
spelling Papisius. But the change in general was 
probably effected earlier, for proper names are no- 
toriously the last to suffer alterations of form. 

Rhotacism occurs also in the Teutonie branches 
of the Indo-Germanic group of languages. (Cf. 
Germ. eisen, Engl. iron; Germ. blasen, Engl. blare; 
Engl. sing. was, plur. were.) The unvoiced s first 
passes into the voiced s (2) and thence to lingual 
r, for the position of the vocal organs in pronoune- 
ing zis substantially the same as that required for 7. 

See V. Henry, Comparative Grammar of Greek 
and Latin, pp. 74-76 (Engl. trans. New York, 1890); 
Roby, Latin Grammar, vol. i. pp. 98 foll.; Joret, De 
Rhotacismo (1875); Walter, Rhotacism in the Italic 
Languages (1877); and Conway, Verner’s Law in 
Italy (London, 1887). 


Rhoxolani or Roxolani. A warlike people in 
European Sarmatia, on the coast of the Palus 
Maeotis, and between the Borysthenes and the 
Tanais, usually supposed to be the ancestors of 
the modern Russians (Tac. Hist. i. 79). 


Rhyme. The recurrence of similar sounds at 
the end of successive linés of verse was not for- 
mally recognized by the Greeks and Romans of 
classical times as a legitimate feature of poetical 
composition; and having a definite metrical sys- 
tem based upon the laws of syllabic quantity, the 
need was not especially felt of the added pleasure 
which the ear receives from rhyme. Nevertheless, 
rhyme is found in both Greek and Latin verse— 
in Greek probably as a sort of accident of compo- 
sition which did, however, heighten the enjoyment 
of the listener, and in Latin sometimes as a con- 
sciously sought device. The two languages, there- 
fore, stand on a different footing in this respect. 
(See Jahn’s Jahrbuch for 1830, p. 256; Casaubon, ad 
Pers. i. 93,94.) When the rhyme oceurs in Homer, 
as in the following (JI. i. 225, 226), 


*Atpetdny mpocéerte Kai ovrw Nie XbNoLO 
. 5 hat ; 
OwoBapés, kuvds Supar’ Exwv, Kpadinv 3 ehaporo, 
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it has no especial significance, and simply occurs 
with probably no design on the poet’s part. In 
Latin the function of rhyme is more important. 
The early (native) verse being accented like our 
own and rough in its structure, did undoubtedly 
introduce the element of rhyme to please the ear, 
so that when Ennius transplanted the metrical 
system of the Greeks and forced the Latin lan- 
guage to conform to its general requirements, he 
still retained some of the native peculiarities in 
his lines—especially alliteration and rhyme. (See 
ALLITERATION.) The following is a striking ex- 
ample of the conscious use of the latter: 


Haec omnia vidi inflammari, 
Priamo vi vitam evitari, 
Iovis aram sanguine turpari. 
And so in another of the older poets quoted by 
Cicero (Tuse. i. 28): 
Caelum nitescere, arbores frondescere, 
Vites laetificae pampinis pubescere, 
Rami bacarum ubertate incurvescere. 
As the system based on quantity became more and 
more definitely established, however, rhyme occurs 
less frequently, until in Vergil it appears to be 
almost studiously avoided except in rare instances 
where it heightens the effect by giving a sonorous 
swell to an impressive utterance, as is the case 
in the following (£ecl. iv. 50-51): 
Aspice convexo nutantem pondere mundum 
Terrasque tractusque maris caelique profundum! 
See also Georg. ii.500, 501; Aen. i. 319, 320; iii. 656, 
657 ; iv. 256, 257; v. 385, 386; viii. 620, 621. 

Ovid, partly because of his indolence and partly 
because his less severe taste probably enjoyed the 
richness of the melodic effect, uses rhyme with 
much greater frequency than Vergil; and he also 
admits the so-called Leonine rhyme, as in the fol- 
lowing: 

Quem mare carpentem, substrictaque crura gerentem, 
and 
Quot caelum stellas, tot habet tua Roma puellas, 
and in the pentameter intentionally frequent: 
Quaerebant fiavos per nemus omne favos. 


These Leonine rhymes became more and more 
frequent in the Silver Age of the language, and 
render easy the transitional reversion from the 
classic system to the popular one, as men’s 
knowledge of the laws of quantity grew uncertain 
owing to the influx of foreign writers and a less 
careful training in the schools. See LEONINI 
VERSUS. 

Ovid often uses the rhyme to point a climax 
precisely as Shakspeare does in many of the solil- 
oquies and studied declamatory passages of his 
plays—e. g. at the end of Macbeth’s famous solil- 
oqny : ; 

Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 

That summons thee to heaven or to hell! 
and in the spirited address of Henry V. to his 
troops: 

Cheerly to sea; the signs of war advance! 

No king in England if not king in France! 

The summing up of the whole matter is briefly 
as follows: rhyme was a subordinate element in 
the early popular poetry ; if was suppressed during 
the Golden Age of literature, but as learning waned 
it again came to the front and resumed its place 
in the compositions of poets, so that in the Christian 
hymns it has practically supplanted the quantita- 
tive system, and appears as fully as in modern 


poetry. 
44 
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The toleration and even fondness of the Romans 
for assonances may be seen even in their prose, as 
when they bring together such similar words— 
e.g. florem et colorem (Cic. Brut. 87), veram et meram 
(Pliny). Fora full list of examples, see Nike in the 
Rheinisches Museum for 1829, pp. 392-401. When 
precisely the same syllables are repeated in suc- 
cessive words it is called PARECHESIS (mapnxnous)— 
e.g. vt vitam (in the first passages given above); 
pleniore ore (Cic. De Offic. i. 18); pares res (Hor. Sat. 
i, 3,121). When successive words have the same 
ending, it is called HOMOKOTELEUTON (épovoréAev- 
Tov). 

See Bihr, Geschichte der rim. Lit. ii. p. 681; 
Schuch, De Poésis Latinae Rhythmis et Rimis (1856); 
Poggel, Grundziige einer Theorie des Reims (1836); 
Grimm, Zur Geschichte des Reims (1855); two papers 
in Gebaveri Anthologia Dissertatiorum, pp. 265 foll. 
and 299 foll. (Leipzig, 1733); the introduction to 
Trench’s Sacred Latin Poetry, 3d ed. (London, 1874) ; 
and the articles HyMNUS; LEONINI VERSUS. 


Rhyndacus (‘Puvdaxos). Now Edrenos; a con- 
siderable river of Asia Minor. Rising in Mount 
Dindymené, opposite to the sources of the Hermus, 
it flows north through Phrygia, then turns north- 
west, then west, and then north through Lake 
Apolloniatis, into the Propontis. From the point 
where it left Phrygia, it formed the boundary of 
Mysia and Bithynia. 

Rhyparographus (furapoypagdos). A painter of 
low, coarse, obscene, and trivial subjects, among 
which are enumerated scenes of ordinary life, in- 
teriors of barbers’ shops, cobblers’ stalls, animals, 
and objects of still-life (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 37), such 
as those for which the Dutch and Flemish schools 
have become celebrated. It is clear from the ad- 
jective which gives the governing sense to the 
term (pumapés, “foul,” “dirty ”), that works of this 
description were held in low estimation by the tal- 
ented and accomplished people of Greece; but the 
coarser-minded and more material Romans, whose 
love of art and taste was far less pure, being ac- 
quired or affected, not innate, set the highest value 
upon them, and bought them at prices oftentimes 
extravagant. See PICTURA. 

Rhypes (‘Pizes). One of the twelve cities of 
Achaia, situated between Aegium and Patrae. “It 
was destroyed by Augustus, and its inhabitants 
removed to Patrae (Pausan. vii. 18. 7). 

Rhytium (‘Piriov). A town in Crete, mentioned 
by Homer. 

Rhyton (fury) and Rhytium. A kind of drink- 


ing-horn. Originally it was probably made of an 
ox-horn (xépas). Later, it oa Sates 
had an opeving at the WA) 


bottom from which the 
person drank (Athen. xi. 
p. 497 e). 

Ribbons. See Fascia; 
InFULA; Lemniscus; VIT- 
TA. 

Ricimer. The Roman 
“King- maker,” was the 
son of a Snevian chief, 
and was brought up at 
the court of Valentinian III. He served with dis- 
tinction under Aétius, in the reign of Valentinian 
II. In a.p. 456 he commanded the fleet of the 
emperor Avitus, with which he gained a great vic- 


Rhyton from Pompeii. (Mu- 
seo Borbonico.) 


RICINA 


tory over the Vandals, and in the same year he de- 
posed Avitus; but as he was a barbarian by birth, 
he would not assume the title of emperor, but gave 
it to Majorian, intending to keep the real power in 
his own hands. But as Majorian proved more able 
and energetic than Ricimer had expected, he was 
put to death in 461 by order of Ricimer, who now 
raised Libius Severus to the throne. On the death 
of Severus in 465, Ricimer kept the government in 
his own hands for the next eighteen months; but 
in 467 Anthemius was appointed emperor of the 
West by Leo, emperor of the East. Ricimer ac- 
quiesced in the appointment, and received the 
daughter of Anthemius in marriage; but in 472 
he made war against his father-in-law, and took 
Rome by storm. Anthemius perished in the as- 
sault, and Olybrius was proclaimed emperor by 
Ricimer, who died, however, forty days after the 
sack of Rome (Procop. Vand. i. 7, 57). 


Ricina. One of the Ebudae Insulae (Hebrides). 
See Ptol. ii. 2, 11. 

Ricinium and Recinus. A covering for the 
head worn by the Roman women; probably a sort 
of mantle with a hood or cowl attached to it. It 
was worn by mime-players (Fest. 8. v. Rica), by 
women before funerals, and by camilli at sac- 
rifices. 

Riddles. See AENIGMA. 

Rings. See ANULUS. 


Riscus (p/cxos). A wardrobe for feminine attire 
(Ter. Eun. iv. 6. 15). 


Ritschl, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. See article in 
the Appendix. 


Roads. See VIA. 

Robbery. See FurtumM; Latro. 
Robigalia. See RoBicus. 
Robigo. See ROBIGUS. 


Robigus, the male, Robigo, the female deity 
among the Romans (Tertull. Spect. 5), who protect- 
ed the corn from blight (robigo) (Varro, L. L. vi. 16). 
On April 25th a festival called the Robigalia, sup- 
posed to have been instituted by Numa, was held 
in their honour in their grove, distant nearly five 
mniles from Rome. The citizens marched to the 
spot in white festal attire, under the conduct of 
the flamen Quirinalis, Robigus having at first ap- 
parently represented only a particular function of 
Mars (or Quirinus), as protector of the arable land. 
After a prayer, accompanied by offerings of incense 
and wine, for the preservation of the ripening seed, 
the flamen offered sacrifice with the entrails of a 
young sorrel dog and a sheep. Certain races were 
also beld. 


Robur. See CaRcer, p. 277. 


Rogatio. A law proposed by the Roman mag- 
istrates. See Lex, p. 940; MAGISTRATUS. 


Rogatores. Officers appointed to act at the 
Roman Comitia (q. v.), whose duty it was to stand 
at the nearest end of the bridge (pons suffragiorum), 
which each citizen ascended in order to record his 
Yote upon coming out from the enclosure (ovile) 
in which he had been previously mustered with 
the other members of his century, and to present 
a balloting token (tabella) to every one of them in 
turn, by whom it was taken and thrown into the 
box (cista) placed at the opposite extremity of the 
bridge. The illustration, from a coin, explains 
the entire process, showing at bottom the railing 
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which enclosed the ovile, a voter ascending the 
bridge and receiving his ballot from the rogator, 
while another one at the opposite end is engaged 
in depositing his in the box. 
The term, however, origi- 
nated before the practice 
of secret voting had ob- 
tained, when the poll-clerk 
had only to ask (rogare) the 
citizens how they intended 
to vote, and to register the 
result upon a waxed tablet 
containing a list of the can- 
didates by making a mark or point (punctum) 
against the name of each one as a sufirage was re- 
corded in his favour (Cic. N. D. ii. 4; id. Div. ii. 35; 
id.i.17; id. Sen. 11; id. Pis. 15). 


See FUNUS. 


VOR 


Y, 


KEES 
Rogator at the Ovilé. 


Rogus. A funeral pyre. 


Roma (‘Popun). Rome. Rome lies on the river 
Tiber, about fourteen miles, in a straight line, from 
thesea. Its latitude (41° 53’ N.) is the same as that 
of Chicago; its longitude (12° 29’ E.) corresponds 
very nearly with that of Venice and of Leipzig. 
Its site forms a part of the gently rolling volcanic 
plain which lies between the sea and the Sabine 
and Alban Mountains, extending from Cape Linaro, 
on the north, as far south as Astura and the Pon- 
tine Marshes. The earlier city was confined to 
the left bank of the river, which here pursues a 
very winding course and, dividing, surrounds a 
small, flat island; but before the end of the Re- 
public a considerable suburb had sprung up on 
the right bank, which became the fourteenth Re- 
gio in the division of the city under Augustus. 

The oft-mentioned hills of Rome are low, and 
now, with some exceptions, of gentle slope. In 
ancient times they were more steep ; for the inter- 
vening depressions (and to a Jess extent the lower 
parts of the hills themselves) have been covered, to 
the depth of nine, twelve, and in places even thirty 
feet, by the accumulation of débris. They are part- 
ly spurs, or irregular projections, from the line of 
bluffs which marks the descent from the general 
altitude of the Campagna into the valley of the 
Tiber, partly isolated masses nearer the river-bed. 
To the former class belong the Quirinal and Vimi- 
nal hills, whose highest elevation above the sur- 
face of the Tiber (this being reckoned at 21.98 feet 
above sea-level) is about 158 feet; the Esquiline, 
with its two spurs Cispius (151 feet) and Oppius 
(161 feet); and the Caelian (141 feet), which is sep- 
arated from both the Esquiline and the Aventine 
by valleys. The hills standing by themselyes are 
the Capitoline (the two summits 141 feet, the de- 
pression between them 98 feet above the Tiber), 
which was originally connected with the Quirinal 
by a ridge ; the Palatine (141 feet); and the Aven- 
tine (128 feet). To the north of the Quirinal, but 
not counted as one of the Seven Hills, was the 
Collis Hortorum, now the Pincio (164 feet). The 
small elevation southwest of the Aventine (Mons 
Testaceus, now Monte Testaccio, 115 feet) is entire- 
ly artificial, being composed chiefly of fragments 
of pottery. Along the right bank stretched the 
high ridge of the Ianiculum (253 feet), with its con- 
tinuation, Mons Vaticanus. 

Between the Quirinal and the Tiber was the 
level Campus Martius, at first a training-field 
outside the walls, in later times built upon and 
included within the city limits. The cattle-mart 
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Plan of Rome. vii 9 


(Forum Boarium) lay between the Palatine and 
the Tiber, the Circus Maximus between the Pala- 
tine and the Aventine. On the low ground north 
ef the Palatine, stretching towards the Capitoline, 
was the Forum (often called Forum Romanum, or 
Forum Magnum, to distinguish it from the impe- 
rial forums), the spot in which the life of Rome 
eentred; as it became too small for the conges- 
tion of business, relief was sought by building 
a series of extensions (Fora Caesarum) on the 
north side. The Colosseum (Amphitheatrum Fla- 
vium), the greatest monument of Roman archi- 
tecture, stands in the depression between the 
Palatine, Esquiline, and Caelian Hills. See Am- 
PHITHEATRUM. 

In its development as a city Rome passed 
through several stages, some of which are clearly 
defined. Numerous indications point to the Pala- 
tine Hill as the seat of earliest settlement. At a 
remote period it was fortified by a strong wall of 
well-squared tufa blocks, laid without mortar ; 
fragments of this wall have been discovered on 
the south and west sides. At least three gates 
gave access to the hill-top thus enclosed: the 
Porta Mugonia (vetus porta Palatii, ef. fig. 7) on 
the north side, the River-gate (Porta Romanula) 
on the west side, and a third, of which the name 
is uncertain, on the south side. To the latest 
times the Romans regarded the Palatine with 
especial reverence, and there cherished certain 
memorials associated with their oldest legends, 
sach as the Hut of Romulus (Casa Romuli), 
which, though no doubt built of wood, and straw- 


thatched, was kept in repair, and was still stand- 
ing in the fourth century a.D. See Domus, p. 536: 

How long the Palatine city sufficéd' for the 
needs of the population cannot even be’ conjéct- 
ured. After a time the limits seem to'have been 
extended so as to inelude the Cispius, the Op- 
pius, and the depression between theni (Fagutal), 
together with the valley lying betwedn these and 
the Palatine (Subura), as well as the 'small spur 
which the Palatine throws out towatds the north- 
east (Velia), and a portion of its slopé’on the 
northwest side (Cermalus). To the city thus 
formed of seven parts (the original Palatine city 
being counted as one) the name Septimontinm 
appears to have been given; but evidence re- 
garding it is both meagre and unsatisfactory. 
More is known about the boundaries of Rome in 
the next stage of development, when enlarged by 
the addition of the Quirinal, Viminal, and Caelian 
Hills. It was now divided into four wards (re- 
giones; ef. Varro, L. L. v. 45), the first’ (Regio Su- 
burana) comprising the Caelian Hill and the Su- 
bura; the second (Esquilina), the Cispius, Oppins, 
and Fagutal ; the third (Collina), the Quirinal and 
Viminal Hills; the fourth (Palatina) included the 
Palatine, Cermalus, and Velia. The Capitoline 
Hill was made a part of the city, but not set off 
as a separate ward ; it was retained as'a common 
sanctuary and fortress. Of the fortifications, by 
which this city of the four wards must have been 
protected, no trace has yet been found. 

The bounds of Rome in the period with which 
the name of Servius Tullius is connected can be 
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made out, for a large portion of the circuit, with 
exactness; for they were unchanged during the 
whole time of the Republic, and were marked by 
a line of imposing fortifications (agger Servit Tul- 
lii), remains of which have been discovered at 
many points. The Aventine Hill was now in- 
cluded within the limits, which were extended also 
further to the east on the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline Hills. The wall of Servius was pierced 
by a number of gates, of which those most fre- 
quently mentioned are the Porta Carmentalis, at 
the foot of the Capitoline; the Porta Collina and 
Porta Esquilina, on the east side; and especially 
the Porta Capena, which opened into the Appian 
Way. The area bounded by the wall was about 
two square miles. 

By the time of Augustus, Rome had extended 
beyond the Servian wall on every side. In B.c.8 
he divided the whole city, including the parts be- 
yond the Servian limits, into fourteen wards (in- 
dicated on the Plan by Roman numerals). In each 
ward was afterwards placed a watch-house (excu- 
bitorium) for the vigiles, of whom there were seven 
cohorts (=about 7000 men), so distributed that 
each cohort looked after two wards; the duties of 
the vigiles were those of our policemen and firemen 
combined. The wards were subdivided into pre- 
cincts (vict; the vicus as a subdivision is much 
older than the time of Augustus), each comprising 
a group, or block, of buildings; over the precincts 
were the precinct-masters (magistri vicorwm), whose 
duties included not only the general oversight of 
other matters, but especially provision for the wor- 
ship of the Lares Compitales (q. v.), to which the 
worship of the Genius of Augustus was added. 

This larger Rome was finally fortified by a mas- 
sive wall, commenced by Aurelian in A.D, 271, but 
not finished till the reign of Probus (4.D. 276-282). 
The Aurelian wall, as it is generally called (on the 
Plan, Murus Aureliani et Probi), was about 54 feet 
high on the outside, faced with brick, and strength- 
ened (at any rate after the first restoration) by 381 
square towers. It was repaired by Arcadius and 
Honorius in a.p. 403, afterwards by other rulers, 
and by several Popes; the greater part is still 
standing. It was constructed in great haste, as is 
shown by the large use of materials taken from 
other structures, and by the fact that walls pre- 
viously erected for different purposes (e. g. see Plan, 
Castra Praetoria and Amphitheatrum Castrense), 
whose aggregate length amounted to about one 
sixth of the entire circuit, were incorporated in it 
as they stood. There were originally fourteen 
gates, vaulted, and flanked with round towers, be- 
sides the posterns, or small passages used for pur- 
poses of traffic in time of peace; the number was 
raised to fifteen by the enlargement of the Porta 
Pinciana from a postern to a gate of full size, prob- 
ably by Honorius (Bull. Com. Arch. 1892, p. 102). 
The whole length of the wall was 11.7 miles 
(18837.50 m.); the area enclosed by it was 5.019 
square miles, less than one-eighth the area of New 
York City. 

The religious boundary of Rome, the Pomerium 
(q. v.), Was not moved forward at the same time 
with the civil and military limits. The Pomerium 
of the city in the period when it comprised four 
wards and the Capitoline remained unchanged till 
the time of Sulla, who caused an extension to be 
made, but for some reason did not include the 
Aventine; this was outside the Pomerium till the 
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reign of Claudius. Only he who had extended the 
territorial limits of Rome was entitled to the dis- 
tinction of enlarging the Pomerium. After Sulla, 
at least Claudius, Nero, Vespasian, and Titus availed 
themselves of the privilege; and the line of Aure- 
lian’s wall for considerable distances seems to have 
coincided with a Pomerium previously fixed, per- 
haps also with an earlier limit of taxation for pro- 
visions brought into the city. ; 

The population of Rome in the different periods 
cannot be estimated, even approximately ; but, to 
judge from the area within the Aurelian wall, it 
can hardly at any time have exceeded 1,800,000. 

The Tiber within the Aurelian wall was spanned 
by several bridges. The earliest was the Pons Sub- 
licius, which was constructed of wood so that it 
could be cut down easily on the approach of an 
enemy; it was kept in repair, on religious grounds, 
even after bridges of stone stood above and below 
it. Next came the bridges connecting the island 
with the two banks, Pons Fabricius and Pons Ces- 
tius, both originally of wood, but renewed in stone 
in the first century B.c. The first stone bridge was 
the Pons Aemilius, also called Lapideus, dating 
from B.c. 142. The others were Pons Agrippae 
(reign of Augustus), Pons Aurelius (probably dat- 
ing from the reign of Caracalla), and Pons Probi 
(reign of Probus). Frequently reckoned with these 
are two bridges outside the walls—the famous 
Mulvian Bridge (Pons Mulvius or Milvius, B.c. 109), 
two miles north on the Via Flaminia; and the 
Pons Aelius by the Campus Martius, built by Ha- 
drian. Nero’s bridge (Pons Neronis) was broken 
down, perhaps as early as the time of Hadrian. 
See Pons. 

Along the Tiber were wharfs. The river-bed 
was skilfully adjusted—far more skilfully than 
under the system adopted some years ago and put 
into effect at enormous expense by the Italian en- 
gineers—to the great variation in the volume of 
water carried down, which at flood-height has 
been known to measure fourteen times the amount 
flowing when the river is at its ordinary level. 
The channel was graded at three elevations, so as 
to make three stages. Thus at the Pons Aelius 
the bottom division, for low water, was 218.2 feet 
wide; the middle division, for ordinary height, 
319.9 feet wide; while to the upper division, de- 
signed to carry off the water in time of flood, a 
width of 442.9 feet was given (Bull. Com. Arch. 
1893, p. 15). A complicated system of drains led 
into the Tiber through several large main sewers. 
Of the latter the Cloaca Maxima is justly cele- 
brated as one of the best examples of early hydrau- 
lic construction, According to tradition it was 
built in the time of the Tarquins. Starting in the 
Subura, it followed a very irregular course, which 
was perhaps determined by the channel of a prim- 
itive brook (Mitth. 1891, p. 86). It passed beneath 
the Forum at the lowest point, under the east end 
of the Basilica Iulia, and emptied into the Tiber 
by the Forum Boarium. The channel of the Cloaca 
Maxima was paved with polygonal blocks of lava, 
and vaulted with large voussoirs of a hard kind 
of tufa (lapis Gabinus) laid without mortar; to give 
greater solidity at the mouth, the vaulting there 
for some distance was composed of voussoirs of 
peperino (lapis Albanus) arranged in three rings, 
The dimensions of the channel vary; where it is 
largest, at the opening into the Tiber, it is 14.75 
feet wide and 18.96 feet high, measured from the 
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pavement to the middle of the vault (Ant. Demkm. 
1889, Taf. 37). See CLoaca. 

The architecture of Rome in the early days was 
unpretentious. Even the temples, built after Etrus- 
can patterns, were low and of common materials 
covered with stueco. The streets were narrow and 
crooked ; as a large amount of wood was used in 
construction, it is not surprising that between the 
years B.C. 215 and 50 seven terrible conflagrations 
swept over the parts of the city along the Tiber 
and about the Forum; inundations of the river 
also at times caused great destruction. Not till 
near the end of the Republic did ambitious citi- 
zens direct their energies towards the erection of 
fine public buildings, such as Pompey’s theatre ; * 
some, in the same period, as Lucullus and Aemilius 
Scaurnus, lavished money upon palatial residences, 
which they ornamented with costly marbles. Cic- 
ero, patriot that he was, found Rome inferior to 
Capua not only in general appearance, but partic- 
ularly in the matter of streets; and he speaks con- 
temptuously of the building mate- 
rials—in latere aut in caemento, ex qui- 
bus urbs effecta est (Div. II. xlvii. 99; 
Leg. Agr. Il. xxxv. 96). He himself 
had a house on the north slope of the 
Palatine which cost him 3,500,000 
sesterces (about $144,000) ; the house 
of Aemilius Scaurus is said to have 
been sold to the infamous Clodius for 
the enormous sum of nearly 15,000,000 
sesterces (about $615,000). 

Tulius Caesar formed large plans 
for the beautifying of Rome, but in 
the midst of their accomplishment 
his life was cut short. Augustus com- 
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they relied, for effect, more upon massiveness than 
upon symmetry, and indulged in greater richness 
of decoration than Greek taste would have allowed. 
Under the Empire they ransacked the known world 
for the choicest marbles, as well as for the hard 
Stones, the granites, and porphyries; these they 
turned to account in every conceivable way, larger 
masses being used for columns and other archi- 
tectural members, thin slabs for inerustation, and 
small fragments for mosaics. (See Mustvum Opus.) 
Surfaces finished in stucco were decorated in brill- 
iant colours, frequently with complicated designs, 
sometimes with paintings of high merit (see P1c- 
TURA); bas-reliefs also were painted. In their 
adaptation of the Greek orders of architecture the 
Romans made changes affecting alike the shaft, 
capital, and architrave. (See CoLuMNA,) Bor- 
rowing also from the Greeks the plan of the 
oblong temple and that of the hill-side theatre, 
they altered both; at the same time, contrary to 
Greek practice, they raised their temples upon 


pleted the edifices which his adop- 
tive father had left unfinished, and 
inaugurated a new epoch in the ex- 
tent to which he carried not only 
the erection of buildings, but also 
the restoration of earlier structures 
(the temples restored by him num- 
bered eighty-two) and the use of fine 


materials, especially marble and trav- 
ertine (lapis Tiburtinus); his saying 
that he “found the city of brick and 
left it of marble” was no idle boast 
(Suet. Aug. 23; cf. Mommsen, Res 
Gestae Divi Aug. 19-21). His exam- 
ple was followed by other emperors, 
among whom the greatest builders were Vespasian, 
Titus, Trajan, and Hadrian; of lower rank than 
these as regards the architectural style, though 
not the size, of their buildings (chiefly Thermae), 
were Caracalla, Diocletian, and Constantine. Ro- 
man architecture was at its best in the period from 
Augustus to Hadrian. 

The contributions of the Romans to the progress 
of the arts were greater in the field of architecture 
tnan in any other. From the time of Sulla they 
freely adopted the architectural forms of the Greeks; 
but with these they combined the extensive use 
of the round arch, and gradually worked out a 
system which enabled them to erect immense 
structures, such as lay within the range of neither 
the Greek nor the Etruscan architecture. Lack- 
ing the Greek sensitiveness to perfect proportion, 


* Very little is known of the architectural character of the 
early basilicas about the Forum. 
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Temple of Vesta. (Restoration.) 

high foundations, and gave to their theatres a full 
elevation on the exterior. (See AEDES; THEA- 
TRUM.) But apart from these, they so developed 
several architectural types as to make them dis- 
tinctively Roman; such were the circus (q. v.), the 
amphitheatre (see AMPHITHEATRUM), the basilica 
(q.v.), baths (see THERMAE), the triumphal arch (see 
Arcus), the commemorative column (see COLUMNA 
CocuHLis), the round tomb (see MAUSOLEUM; SE- 
PULCRUM), and the aqueduct, so far as this was 
constructed above ground on the principle of the 
arcade, The Roman roads also, though in the 
modern view belonging rather to the domain of 
engineering than to that of architecture, were 
equally characteristic (see VIA); and certain of 
their bridges, as that at Aleantara in Spain, com- 
mand universal admiration. No other city has 
been able to boast of so great a number and va- 
riety of beautiful or impressive structures as Rome 
in the first half of the fourth century a.D. Accord- 
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ing to a Catalogue dating from that period, the 
city contained 2 circuses, 2 amphitheatres, 3 the- 
atres, 10 basilicas, 11 thermae, 36 arches of marble, 
2 commemorative columns, 6 obelisks (imported 
from Egypt),.423 temples, 1790 domus—that is, 
extensive private residences, or palaces, of the 
wealthy — besides which there were reckoned 
46,602 tenements (insulae); the open places were 
adorned with 2 colossi (probably those of Nero and 
Augustus), 22 “great horses” (presumably count- 
ing not merely the large equestrian statues, as that 
of Marcus Aurelius, now in the square of the Cap- 
itol, but also groups of which horses formed a part, 
as those of the Dioscuri on the Capitoline and the 
Quirinal), to which are added 80 gilded and 77 
ivory statues of the gods, no mention being made 
of the countless lesser statues on every side. 

‘The number of obelisks in Rome is known to 
have been about twice that given in the Catalogue. 
Of the 19 aqueducts by which, according to the 
Catalogue, the city was supplied with water, part 
were branches. The principal aqueducts were: 
Aqua Appia, built in B.c. 312; Anio Vetus, for the 
Esquiline Hill, B.c.272; Aqua Marcia (B.c. 144) and 
Aqua Tepula (B.C. 125), extending to the Capito- 
line; three constructed in the reign of Augustus: 
Aqua Iulia (B.c. 33), in the line of the Marcia and 
Tepula; Aqua Virgo (B.c. 19), for the Campus Mar- 
tius; and Aqua Alsietina (B.C. 2), for his nawmachia 
on the right bank of the Tiber; Anio Novus, built 
by Caligula; Aqua Claudia, by Claudius; Aqua 
Traiana, by Trajan, the last on the right bank; 
Aqua Severiana and Aqua Alexandrina, constructed 
to supply baths, the former by Septimius, the latter 
by Alexander, Severus. According to Lanciani’s 
calculations, the amount of water brought in daily 
by the aqueducts in the time of Nerva (before 
the last three named in the list were built) was 
about 23,839,793 cu. ft. (cu. m. 675,092; see his I 
Comentarti di Frontino, p. 362). Three of the aque- 
ducts have been repaired and are in use—the Aqua 
Marcia, Aqua Virgo, and Aqua Traiana. See 
AQUAEDUCTUS. 

The names and dates of the more noteworthy 
buildings will now be given in connection with a 
rapid survey of the City according to its main 
divisions, commencing with the Capitoline Hill. 

On the northern summit of the Capitoline was 
the Stronghold (Arx) of the earlier city. Within 
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\its walls were the Auguraculum, an open place 
where auspices were taken; the Temple of Iuno 
Moneta, with which the Mint was connected; and 
a Temple of Concord, built in B.c. 217; but their 
location is uncertain. On the southern summit 
was the most magnificent of all Roman temples, 
that of Iupiter Optimus Maximus, called the Capi- 
tolium. It stood in an area, on a high platform, 
and was nearly square, being Etruscan in plan and 
style; the sum of the four sides measured perhaps 
760 feet. The front part was a triple colonnade ; 
behind this were the three large cellae, the middle 
one for Iupiter, the other two for Minerva and 
Iuno. The original edifice is ascribed to the Tar- 
quins, but it was not dedicated till the first year 
of the Republic, B.c. 509. It became a repository 
of the richest booty and votive offerings. In B.c. 
83 it was burned to the ground; it was rebuilt, 
with richer adornment, the second temple being 
dedicated in B.c. 69. Again filled with treasures, 
it fell a prey to flames in a.p. 69. It was rebuilt 
a third time on the same plan, but as a Corin- 
thian hexastyle, only to be burned again in A.D. 
80. It was restored with great splendour, the 
fourth temple being dedicated by Domitian in 
A.D. 82. It was not again destroyed by fire, but 
remained to be dismantled by plunderers. 

The Capitol was reached from the Forum by a 
graded road (Clivus Capitolinus, paved in B.c. 174), 
from which a branch led to the Arx. Of the open 
places, shrines, and private buildings on the Capi- 
toline outside the Capitol and the Arx very little 
is known. The Tarpeian Rock was on the south- 
east side. On the slope of the Capitoline over- 
looking the Forum was the Tabularium, a deposi- 
tory for archives, erected in B.C. 78. 

The northeast and southwest sides of the Forum 
in early times were lined with small shops (taber- 
nae), Which eventually were removed to make 
room for public buildings. The very ancient 
shrine of Ianus stood somewhere near the middle 
of the northwest side; the round Temple of Vesta 
at the southeast corner. The Palace of the Vestals 
(Atrium Vestae), southeast of the temple, was great- 
ly changed by enlargements and restorations ; near 
it was the official residence of the Pontifex Maxi- 
mus (Regia). In the vaults of the Temple of Saturn 
(dedicated B.c. 497) the public treasure was kept 
(see AERARIUM); the eight Ionic columns remaining 
belong to a later restoration. The three beautiful 
Corinthian columns still standing on the founda- 
tion of the Temple of Castor (dedicated B.c. 484) 
date from a restoration in B.c. 6. The Temple 
of Concord was likewise of early date (dedicated 
B,C. 366); bt the existing plan and fragments date 
from a remodelling of the edifice in B.c.7. Under 
the Empire temples were erected in honour of Iu- 
lius Caesar (Templum Divi Iulii, marking the spot 
where his body was burned, dedicated B.c. 29); 
of Vespasian (three Corinthian columns remain) ; 
of Faustina, wife of Antoninus Pius, dedicated to 
him also after his death in a.p. 161 (now the Church 
of S. Lorenzo in Miranda); and of Romulus, the 
small son of Maxentius, who died in a.p. 309; this 
last building, of circular form (now incorporated 
in the Church of SS. Cosmas and Damian), lies just 
beyond the Temple of Faustina, northeast of the 
Forum. In A.p.367 a series of twelve chapels, con- 
taining gilded statues of the Olympian divinities, 
was erected in the southwest corner (Porticus Deo- 
rum Consentium). 
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The oldest of the basilicas was the Basilica 
Porcia, built by the elder Cato in B.c. 184; this 
and the Basilica Opimia (B.c. 121) were removed, 
as the ground was needed for the extensions of the 
Forum. The Basilica Fulvia et Aemilia, built in 
B.C. 179, north of the shops, was extended after- 
wards to the edge of the Forum; as this side has 


not been excavated, its foundations cannot be. 


traced. The Basilica Sempronia (B.c, 170) was 
erected on the site of the house of Scipio Africa- 
nus Maior, and was itself replaced by the magnif- 
icent Basilica Iulia, which was begun by Iulius 
Caesar in B.C. 54 and completed by Augustus. See 
BASILICA. 

The open space of the Forum was paved with 
large blocks of stone. Along the south side passed 
the Holy Way (Via Sacra), the course of which va- 
ried somewhat in different periods. Across this, 
at the point where it entered the Forum (north of 
the Regia), was the Arch of the Fabii (Fornix Fabi- 
anus), erected in B.C. 121; south of the Temple of 
Tulius Caesar was the Arch of Augustus (B.c. 19), 
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_who commenced the.erection of a new Senate-house 
(Curia Tulia, finished by Augustus) and the rebuild- 
ing of the Rostra at the upper end of the Forum; 
when the Rostra began to be used in the new loca- 
tion is amatter of doubt. The Platform in its final 
form was about 78 feet long, 33 feet wide, and 10 
feet high; the top was adorned with statues. A 
second Speakers’ Platform (Rostra Iulia) was 
erected in front of the Temple of Iulius Caesar, 
forming part of the fagade, and was ornamented 
with the beaks of ships taken at the battle of Ac- 
tium. Near the southwest corner of the Rostra 
was the Golden Milestone (Milliarium Awreum),erect- 
ed by Augustus, from which distances were caleu- 
lated on the Roman roads; at the northwest corner 
Constantine set up the Umbilieus Romae, in the 
form of a cone, as the ideal centre of the city and 
the Roman world. There is much uncertainty in 
regard to the plan and location of several other 
structures about the Forum, as the Secretarium 
Senatus and Graecostasis. Somewhere near the 
middle of the open space was the Lacus Curtius, 
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and at the upper end of the Basilica Iulia, the Arch 
of Tiberius (A.D. 16)—all these commemorating 
famous victories. The Arch of Septimius Severus 
(A.D. 203) is in a good state of preservation, though 
the six horses and the chariot which stood upon it, 
with Victory placing a crown upon the head of 
Severus, have long since disappeared. Several col- 
umns surmounted by statues stood in the Forum; 
the latest of them, the tasteless Column of Phocas 
(A.D. 608), is still in place, without the image. 
Near the northwest corner of the Forum was 
the only prison in Rome (carcer), comprising a 
large upper and smaller lower dungeon, the latter 
of very ancient construction. East of the prison 
was the open space of the Comitium (q. v.). Here 
were the ancient Senate-house (Curia Hostilia) and 
the Speakers’ Platform, called Rostra, because orna- 
mented with the beaks of the ships taken from the 
Antiates in B.c.338. Both were removed by Caesar, 


which appears to have become a dry puteal by the 
time of Augustus; near the Temple of Castor was 
the Lacus Iuturnae, which was still known in the 
Middle Ages. 

The first extension of the Forum, made by Iu- 
lius Caesar (Forum Caesaris or Forum Iulium, see 
Map of Rome), was east of the Arx; in the centre 
was a Temple of Venus Genetrix, in front of which 
stood a bronze statue of Caesar’s war-horse (Suet. 
Caes. 61). On the east side of this Augustus built 
a second extension (Forum Augusti), in which was 
the splendid Temple of Mars Ultor (dedicated 
B.C, 2), adorned with costly works of art. Nearer 
the Forum Romanum Vespasian laid off a similar 
area, and erected in it the magnificent Temple of 
Peace (Templum Pacis). This was connected with 
the forums of Caesar and Augustus by the Forum 
of Nerva, which was planned and almost finished 
by his predecessor Domitian; the boundary-wall 
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Restoration of the Forum. 


was richly ornamented with Corinthian columns 
and reliefs, and in it was a prostyle hexastyle Tem- 
ple of Minerva, also of the Corinthian order, The 
last and finest of the imperial forums was that of 
Trajan, who cut away the ridge between the Capi- 
toline and Quirinal to make room for it. It was 
entered from the Forum of Augustus through a 
high triumphal arch. From this the visitor passed 
into an area with colonnades on either side, which 
opened ont into two semicircular extensions; at 
the upper end of the latter was the great Basilica 
Ulpia. Beyond the Basilica was a small area in 
which rose the immense column of Trajan (without 
the base 97 feet, — 100 Roman feet, high), adorned 
with reliefs celebrating his campaigns against De- 
cebalus. On either side of this were two build- 
ings in which a large library was stored (Biblio- 
theca Ulpia); just beyond them Hadrian erected 
a temple in honour of Trajan and Plotina. 

The greater part of the Palatine Hill in the Re- 
publican period was given up to the residences of 
wealthy citizens. There were, however, several 


temples the location of which, even now that a 
considerable portion of the hill has been exca- 
vated, has not been determined with exactness. 
Somewhere on the northern side was the very an- 
cient Temple of Victory; farther down towards 
the Via Sacra lay the Temple of Inpiter Stator. 
Of later date were the Temple of the Magna Mater 
(dedicated B.c. 191), and the Temple of Iupiter 
Victor (see Plan), which seems to have been 
changed into a temple of the Sun by Elagabalus. 
But these temples were eclipsed in splendour by 
the Temple of Apollo, dedicated B.c. 28; the site 
of this, and of the library connected with it, has 
not yet been cieared. 

Augustus, who was born on the Palatine, made 
it a place of imperial residence. His palace, en- 
larged by the additions of his successors (Domus 
Augustana), became the nucleus of a complex of 
palatial edifices to the magnificence of which the 
world has elsewhere afforded no parallel. (The 
arrangement in general, so far as the excavations 
have gone, may be made out from the Plan.) Ti- 
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Restoration of Hadrian’s Mausoleum, 
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berius seems to have had a separate palace before 
his father’s death (Domus Tiberiana). Caligula 
added to this; and, utilizing the roofs of interme- 
diate buildings, he made a bridge from the Pala- 
tine to the Capitoline. Nero, after the nine-days 
fire in July, a.D. 64, extended his Golden House 
(Domus Aurea) over the Velia and even to the Es- 
quiline ; together with the Palace on the Palatine 
it must have covered about a square mile, but the 
parts beyond the Palatine were removed by the 
following emperors. The Stadium was probably 
built by Hadrian. Septimius Severus extended 
the palace beyond the Stadium; at the southeast 
corner, overlooking the Via Appia, he erected the 
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in the church of S. Francesca Romana). Further 
towards the Forum was the Basilica of Constan- 
tine, the main part of which was erected by Max- 
entius before B.C, 312; its remains are among the 
most impressive in Rome. At the end of the Via 
Sacra the triumphal Arch of Constantine is still 
standing, not far from the Colosseum. See ARGUS. 

The Colosseum (probably so named from the 
colossus of Nero, more than 100 feet high, which 
stood near it) was commenced by Vespasian, and 
dedicated by Titus in A.pD. 80, but it seems not to 
have been entirely finished till later. It is in the 
form of an ellipse, the circuit of which measures 
nearly one-third of a mile (1728 feet), the major axis 
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of the Palatine. 


615 feet, the minor axis 510 feet ; the area is about 


Septizonium, a beautiful marble balcony in at least 
three stories. On the slope of the Palatine at the 
middle of the south side was the Paedagogium, a 
school for the pages of the imperial honsebold. 
North of the Palatine ran the Via Sacra, con- 
necting at the east end with a street that skirted 
the southeast side and led into the Via Appia near 
the Porta Capena. Across the Via Sacra at the 
highest point of the Velia was the Arch of Titus, 
commemorating his victories over the Jews in A.D. 
70 (dedicated in A.D. 81 by Domitian). Near this 
was the magnificent Temple of Venus and Rome, 
built by Hadrian, with two great apsidal niches 
facing in opposite directions (partly incorporated 
* 


5.7 acres. ‘The four stories furnished seats for 87,- 
000 spectators. More ample still was the Circus 
Maximus, which was first provided with a perma- 
nent structure by Caesar; his building was in 
three stories, the first of stone, the other two of 
wood, and was about 2130 feet long, seating 150,- 
000 spectators. This Circus was several times 
burned, rebuilt, and enlarged; before a.p. 79 it 
accommodated 250,000 spectators, and at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century its capacity is said 
to have reached the incredible number of 485,000, 


See AMPHITHEATRUM. 
The other great buildings in the eastern part of 
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Rome were the Thermae of Titus (Reg. II.), erect- 
ed in A.D. 80 on a part of the site of the Golden 
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also belonged the completion of the new Saepta, 
commenced by Iulius Caesar; this, originally an 


House. The Thermae of Caracalla (Thermae An-| open space marked off to facilitate voting by cen- 
toninianae, Reg. XII.) could accommodate at one | turies, was now surrounded by marble porticos, 
time 1600 bathers, and were of unparalleled mag-| and provided with elaborate barriers of division. 


nificence. The quadrangular enclosure (see Map 
of Rome) measures more than a fifth of a mile (1081 
feet) on each side, and the ruins now have some- 
thing of the appearance of a great fortress. On 
the Quirinal (Reg. VI.) were the immense Ther- 
mae of Diocletian (dedicated in A.D. 305), part of 
the remains of which have been turned to use in 
modern edifices, and the Thermae of Constantine, 
which, though restored as late as A.D. 443, have 
left few traces. See THERMAR. 

The public edifices in the Campus Martius were 
numerous and important. Here was the Theatre 
of Pompey (erected B.C. 55); with this was connect- 
ed the Porticus Pompei, together with the Exedra, 
in which stood the statue of Pompey mentioned 
in the narratives of the death of Caesar. Nearer 
the Capitoline and the Tiber were the Theatre of 


The Stadium, built by the emperor Domitian for 
Greek games, had seats for 30,000 spectators; the 
Circus of Flaminius (B.c. 221) was probably still 
larger. In the Campus Martius were many tem- 
ples, early and late, as those of Hope (Templum 
Spei), of Neptune (eleven columns remain), and of 
the Egyptian Isis. The Column of Marcus Aure- 
lius, similar to that of Trajan, is well preserved ; 
the triumphal arches across the Via Lata have 
disappeared. 

The famous Temple of Aesculapius, founded in 
B.C. 291, was on the island in the Tiber. On the 
right bank of the river was a Circus, built for 
the most part by Caligula, but named after Nero. 
East of this Hadrian erected his massive Mauso- 
leum (now Castello di S. Angelo), in the form of a 
drum of masonry, 240 feet in diameter, resting on 


The Palatine Hill as seen 


Marcellus, of which an imposing section of exte- 
rior wall is still to be seen, and the Theatre of Bal- 
bus, both dedicated in B.c. 11; among other build- 
ings erected during the reign of Augustus were 
the Porticus of Octavia and Porticus of Philippus, 
both named after relatives of the emperor, the 
Thermae of Agrippa, and the original Pantheon. 
The Pantheon in its present form, dating from the 
reign of Hadrian (though the inscription of Agrip- 
pa is still on the front of the Portico), is not only 
in a better state of preservation than any other 
Roman edifice, but ranks high among remarkable 
buildings. Its plan has the form of a circle 140 
feet in diameter on the inside, with a rectangular 
portico sustained by sixteen Corinthian columns 
of granite 39 feet high. Over the round structure, 
which is of brick, is a massive dome 140 feet at its 
highest point above the paved floor; the building 
is lighted by an aperture, 30 feet in diameter, at 
the centre of the dome. Near the Tiber, in the 
northern part of the Campus Martius, was the 
huge Mausoleum of Augustus, the chambers of 
which were used as burial-places for members of 
the imperial family down to Nerva. To his reign 


from the Capitoline (1893). 


a square base measuring 341 feet on the sides; the 
whole structure was about 165 feet high, and on 
the top was a gilded statue of the emperor. Near 
by he built a Circus. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — Indispensable for more than 
superficial study of the subject are the publications 
devoted to the presentation and discussion of new 
discoveries and the results of investigation: No- 
tizie degli Scavi, a monthly report of all excavations 
and “finds” in Italian territory (from 1876); Bul- 
lettino della Commissione Archeologica comunale di 
Roma (from 1873); Monumenti antichi pubblicati 
per cura della R. Accademia dei Lincei (from 1891; 
vol. i., e. g., contains L’Itinerario di FEinsiedeln e 
VOrdine di Benedetto Canonico, by Lanciani, and 
Mommsen’s Commentarium Ludorum Saecularium 
Quintorum). Of especial value are the publica- 
tions of the German Archaeological Institute: 
Mittheilungen des Kaiserlich Deutschen Archéologisch- 
en Instituts, Rémische Abtheilung (from 1886; follow- 
ing the Annali and Bulletino, 1829-85); Jahrbuch 
des K. D. Arch. Inst. (from 1886), with the Archdo- 
logische Anzeiger (from 1886; following the Archio- 
logische Zeitung, 1843-85) ; and the Antike Denkmdler 
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(from 1886; following the Monwmenti Inediti, 1829- 
1885). The contributions of the French School at 
Rome appear in the Mélanges @ Archéologie et d His- 
toire (from 1881). 

Middleton’s Remains of Ancient Rome (2 vols. 
London, 1892; enlarged edition of Ancient Rome 
im 1885) and Burn’s Rome and the Campagna (Lon- 
don, 1876; small edition, with the title Ancient 
Rome and its Neighbourhood, London, 1895) are at- 
tractive in appearance, but untrustworthy in re- 
gard to details; of greater merit, so far as they 
go, are The Roman Forum (London, 1877) and The 
Marvels of Rome (edition of the Mirabilia Urbis Ro- 
mae, London, 1889), by F. M. Nichols; Hiilsen’s Fo- 
rum Romanum (English edition, Rome, 1893) contains 
two admirable reconstructions; worthy of recom- 
mendation also are the panorama by Biihlmann 
and Wagner, Rom mit dem Triumphzug des Kaisers 
Constantin im Jahre 312, with descriptive text by 
F. von Reber (Munich, 1890), and the reconstruc- 
tion of the Baths of Diocletian by Paulin, Les 
Thermes de Dioclétien (Paris, 1890). There is a 
succinct but clear description of the ruins at 
Rome in Baedeker’s Central Italy and Rome (11th 
edition, Leipzig, 1893). An interesting account of 
late discoveries is given by 
Lanciani in Ancient Rome in 
the Light of Recent Discoveries 
(Boston, 1888) and Pagan and 
Christian Rome (Boston, 1893). 
Prot. Lanciani is publishing 
a detail map of Rome, scale 
1.1000; the 48 sheets appear 
in & fasciculi (Milan; fase. 
1-3, 1893-95). An excellent 
brief handbook is Otto Rich- 
ter’s Topographie der Stadt Rom 
(Nérdlingen, 1889; reprinted 
from Miiller’s Handbuch der 
klass. Alterthumswissenschaft). 


Jordan’s Topographie der Stadt 6 
Rom im Alterthum (Berlin, vol. = CsA ‘ ——s ane & 


i. pt. i. 1878, pt. ii. 1885, vol. ii. 

1871) is of much value; Gil- 

bert’s Geschichte und Topo- 

graphie der Stadt Rom im Alterthum (Leipzig, 3 pts. 
1883, 1885, 1890) is less satisfactory. Among later 
works on Réman architecture, Choisy, L’ Art de Batir 
chez les Romains (Paris, 1873), and Durm, Die Bau- 
kunst der Rémer (in his Handbuch der Architektur, vol. 
ii. Darmstadt, 1885), are worthy of special mention. 
The inscriptions of the city of Rome are collected 
in vol, vi. of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 
For the other ancient sources, and for fuller refer- 
ence to modern works (including collections of 
engravings), the bibliographies at the beginning 
of the works by Richter, Burn, and Middleton, cited 
above, may be consulted; and a review of the lit- 
erature since 1887 by Hiilsen will be found in the 
Mittheilungen, vols. iv., vi., vii., and viii. 

Romanae Quaestiones. See PLUTARCHUS. 
Romances. See NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


Romulea. An ancient town of the Hirpini in 
Samnium, on the road from Beneventum to Taren- 
tum. 

Romulidae. A patronymic given to the Roman 
people from Romulus, their first king, and the 
founder of the city (Verg. Aen. viii. 638). 

Romiilus. The name of the mythical founder 
of Rome. According to the popular Roman tradi- 
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tion, recorded in the first book of Livy, he was the 
son of Mars and Ilia or Rhea Silvia, daughter of 
Numitor, and was born at the same birth with 
Remus. Amulius, who had usurped the throne of 
Alba, in defiance of the right of his elder brother 
Numitor, ordered the infants to be thrown into the 
Tiber, and their mother to be buried alive, the doom 
of a vestal virgin who violated her vow of chas- 
tity. The river happened at that time to have over- 
flowed its banks, so that the two infants were not 
carried into the middle of the stream, but drifted 
along the margin, till the basket which contained 
them became entangled in the roots of a wild vine 
at the foot of the Palatine Hill. At this time a 
she-wolf, coming down to the river to drink, suckled 
the infants, and carried them to her den among the 
thickets hard by. Here they were found by Faus- 
tulus, the king’s herdsman, who took them home 
to his wife Laurentia, by whom they were carefully 
nursed, and named Romulus and Remus. The two 
youths grew up, employed in the labours, the sports, 
and the perils of the pastoral occupation of their 
foster-father. But their royal blood could not be 
quite concealed. Their superior mien, courage, and 
abilities soon acquired for them a decided superior- 
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ity over their young compeers, and they became 
leaders of the youthful herdsmen in their contests 
with robbers or with rivals. Having quarrelled 
with the herdsmen of Numitor, whose flocks were 
accustomed to graze on the neighbouring hill 
Aventinus, Remus fell into an ambuscade, and was 
dragged before Numitor to be punished. While 
Numitor, struck with the noble bearing of the 
youth, and influenced by the secret stirrings of 
nature within, was hesitating what punishment to 
inflict, Romulus, accompanied by Faustulus, hast- 
ened to the rescue of Remus. On their arrival at 
Alba, the secret of their origin was discovered, and 
a plan was speedily organized for the expulsion of 
Amulius and the restoration of their grandfather 
Numitor to his throne. This was soon accomplish- 
ed; but the twin-brothers felt little disposition to 
remain in a subordinate position at Alba, after the 
enjoyment of the rude liberty and power to which 
they had been accustomed among their native hills, 
They therefore requested from their grandfather 
permission to build a city on the banks of the 
Tiber, where their lives had been so miraculous- 
ly preserved. Scarcely had this permission been 
granted, when a contest arose between the two 
brothers respecting the site, the name, and the 
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sovereignty of the city which they were about to 
found. Romulus wished it to be built on the Pala- 
tine Hill, and to be called by his name; Remus 
preferred the Aventine, and his own name. To 
terminate their dispute amicably, they agreed to 
refer it to the decision of the gods by angury. 
Romulus took bis station on the Palatine Hill, 
Remus on the Aventine. At sunrise Remus saw 
six vultures, and immediately after Romulus saw 
twelve. The superiority was adjudged to Rom- 
ulus, because he had seen the greater number ; 
against which decision Remus remonstrated indig- 
nantly, on the ground that he had first received 
an omen. Romulus then proceeded to mark out 
the boundaries for the wall of the intended city. 
This was done by a plough with a brazen plough- 
share, drawn by a bull and a heifer, and so directed 
that the furrow should fall inward. The plough 
was lifted and carried over the spaces intended to 
be left for gates; and in this manner a square 
space was marked out, including the Palatine Hill, 
and a small portion of the land at its base, termed 
Roma Quadrata. This took place on the 21st of 
April, on the day of the festival of Pales, the god- 
dess of shepherds. While the wall was beginning 
to rise above the surface, Remus, whose mind was 
still rankling with his discomfiture, leaped over 
it, scornfully saying, “Shall such a wall as that 
keep your city?” Immediately Romulus, or, as 
others say, Celer, who had charge of erecting that 
part of the wall, struck him dead to the ground 
with the implement which he held in his hand, 
exclaiming, ‘‘So perish whosoever shall hereafter 
overleap these ramparts.” 

By this event Romulus was left the sole sover- 
eign of the city; yet he felt deep remorse at his 
brother’s fate, buried him honourably, and, when 
he sat to administer justice, placed an empty seat 
by his side, with a sceptre and crown, as if acknowl- 
edging the right of his brother to the possession 
of equal power. To augment as speedily as possi- 
ble the number of his subjects, Romulus set apart, 
in his new city, a place of refuge, to which any 
man might flee, and be there protected from his 
pursuers. By this device the population increased 
rapidly in males, but there was a great deficiency 
in women; for the adjoining States, regarding the 
followers of Romulus as little better than a horde 
of brigands, refused to sanction intermarriages. 
But the schemes of Romulus were not to be so frus- 
trated. In honour of the god Consus, he proclaimed 
games, to which he invited the neighbouring States. 
Great numbers came, accompanied hy their fami- 
lies, and, at an appointed signal, the Roman youth, 
rushing suddenly into the midst of the spectators, 
snatched up the unmarried women in their arms, 
and carried them off by force. The outrage was 
immediately resented, and Romulus found himself 
involved in a war with all the neighbouring States. 
Fortunately for Rome, though those States had 
sustained a common injury, they did not unite their 
forces in the common cause. They fought singly, 
and were each in turn defeated; Caenina, Crustu- 
merium, and Antemnae fell successively before the 
Roman arms. Romulus slew with his own hands 
Acron, king of Caenina, and bore off his spoils, dedi- 
cating them, as spolia opima, to Iupiter Feretrius. 
The third part of the lands of the conquered towns 
was seized by the victors, and such of the people 
of these towns as were willing to remove to Rome 
were received as free citizens. In the meantime, 
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the Sabines, to avenge the insult which they had 
sustained, had collected together forces under Titus 
Tatius, king of the Quirites. The Romans were un- 
able to meet so strong an army in the field, and 
withdrew within their walls. They had previous- 
ly placed their flocks in what they thought a place 
of safety, on the Capitoline Hill, which, strong as 
it was by nature, they had still further secured by 
additional fortifications. Tarpeia, the daughter of 
the commander of that fortress, having fallen into 
the hands of the Sabines, agreed to betray the ac- 
cess to the hill for the ornaments they wore upon 
their arms. At their approach she opened the gate, 
and, as they entered, they crushed her to death 
beneath their shields. From her the cliff of the 
Capitoline Hill was called the Tarpeian Rock. The 
attempt of the Romans to regain this place of 
strength brought on a general engagement. The 
combat was long and doubtful. At one time the 
Romans were almost driven into the city, which 
the Sabines were on the point of entering along 
with them, when fresh courage was infused into 
the fugitives in consequence of Romulus vowing a 
temple to Iupiter Stator, and by a stream of water 
which rushed ont of the Temple of Ianus and 
swept away the Sabines from the gate. The strug- 
gle was renewed during several successive days 
with various fortune and great mutual slaughter. 
At length the Sabine women who had been ear- 
ried away, and who were now reconciled to their 
fate, rushed with loud outcries between the com- 
batants, imploring their husbands and their fathers 
to spare on each side those who were now equally 
dear. Both parties paused; a conference began, 
a peace was concluded, and a treaty framed, by 
which the two nations were united into one, and 
Romulus and Tatius became the joint sovereigus 
of the united people. But, though united, each 
nation continued to be governed by its own king 
and Senate. During the double rule of Romulus 
and Tatius a war was undertaken against the 
Latin town of Cameria, which was reduced and 
made a Roman colony, and its people were admit- 
ted into the Roman State, as had been done with 
those whom Romulus previously subdued. Tatius 
was soon afterwards slain by the people of Lauren- 
tum, because he had refused to do them justice 
against his kinsmen, who had violated the laws 
of nations by insulting their ambassadors. 

The death of Tatins left Romulus sole monarch 
of Rome. He was soon engaged in a war with 
Fidenae, a Tuscan settlement on the banks of the 
Tiber. This people he likewise overcame, and 
placed in the city a Roman colony. This war, ex- 
tending the Roman frontier, led to a hostile col- 
lision with Veii, in which he was also successful, 
and deprived Veii, at that time one of the most 
powerful cities of Etruria, of a large portion of its 
territories, though he found that the city itself 
was too strong to be taken. The reign of Romulus 
now drew near its close. One day, while holding 
a review of his army, on a plain near Lake Capra, 
the sky was suddenly overcast with gloom and a 
tempest of thunder and lightning arose. The peo- 
ple fled in dismay; and when the storm abated, 
Romulus, over whose head it had raged most 
fiercely, was nowhere to be seen. A rumour was 
circulated that during the tempest he had been 
carried to heaven by his father, the god Mars. 
This opinion was speedily confirmed by the report 
of Iulius Proculus, who declared that, as he was 
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returning by night from Alba to Rome, Romulus 
appeared before him in a form of more than mortal 
majesty, and bade him go and tell the Romans 
that Rome was destined by the gods to be the 
chief city of the earth; that human power should 
never be able to withstand her people; and that 
he himself would be their guardian god Quirinus 
(Plut. Romulus; Livy,i.4). The traditional date 
of the translation of Romulus to heaven is B.c. 
716. For a criticism of the legend and its relation 
to Roman history, see Lewis, An Inquiry into the 
Credibility of Ancient Roman History (1855); Ihne, 
Early Rome, Eng). trans. (N. Y. 1878); and Nie- 
buhr’s History of Rome, vol. i. Engl. edition (1859), 
In defence of the historical value of the legend, 
see Ampére, Histoire Romaine a Rome (Paris, 1871). 

Romilus Augustiilus. See AUGUSTULUS. 

Romiilus Silvius. See SILVIUs. 

Rorarii. The name given in the old Roman 
legion to the citizens of the lowest property-class, 
who were armed only with a dart and a sling. 
These had to open the fighting in the capacity of 
skirmishers, and, when the close combat began, to 
withdraw behind the line. In later times their 
place was taken by the velites (q. v.). See EXER- 
citus; LEGIO. 

Roscianum. Now Rossano; a fortress on the 
east coast of Bruttium between Thurii and Pater- 
num. 

Roscillus. A chief of the Allobroges who served 
Caesar in his Gallic campaigns, but sided with Pom- 
pey in the Civil War (B.c. 48). 

Roscius. (1) Lucius,a Romau ambassador sent 
to Fidenae in B.c. 438. (2) SExTIUs, of Ameria, a 
town in Umbria, accused of the murder of his father, 
and defended by Cicero (B.c. 80) in an oration which 
is still extant. (3) QUINTUS, the most celebrated 
comic actor at Rome, was a native of Solonium, a 
small place in the neighbourhood of Lanuvium. 
His histrionic powers procured him the favour of 
many of the Roman nobles, and, among others, of 
the dictator Sulla, who presented him with a gold 
ring, the symbol of equestrian rank, Roscius en- 
joyed the friendship of Cicero, who constantly 
speaks of him in terms both of admiration and 
affection. Roscius was considered by the Romans 
to have reached such perfection in his profession 
that it became the fashion to call every one who 
became particularly distinguished in the histrionic 
art by the name of Roscius. He realized an im- 
mense fortune by his profession, and died in B.c. 
62. See Histrio. (4) OTHO. See OTHO. 


Rosetta Stone. See HIEROGLYPHICS. 

Rostra (properly “the ships’ prows,” from ros- 
trum, the iron-bound prow [literally, “beak”] of a 
ship). The orators’ platform in the Forum at Rome, 
so called because it was embellished with the bronze 
prows of the ships of the Latin fleet captured at 
Antium in B.C. 338 (Livy, viii. 14). Besides these 
it was also decorated with other monuments of the 
greatness of Rome, such as the Laws of the Twelve 
Tables, the Columna Rostrata (q. v.) of Duilius, 
and numerous statues of men of mark, Originally 
it stood between the part of the Forum called the 
Comitinm and the Forum proper, opposite the Cu- 
ria; but in B.c. 44 Caesar moved it to the north 
end of the Forum under the Capitol (Cic. Phil. ix. 
2), and here built up part of it by the employment 
of the old materials. It was not completed until 
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after his death, by Antonius. This new platform, 
which was afterwards repeatedly restored, appears 
by the existing remains to have consisted of an 
erection eleven feet higher than the pavement of 
the Forum, about seventy-eight feet in length, 
and thirty-three feet in depth. The front was 
decorated with two rows of ships’ prows. The 
way up to the platform was at the back. This 
platform also was used down to the latest times 
of the Empire as a place for setting up honorary 
statues, The Rostra Iulia, so called to distinguish 
it from the other rostra, was the projecting podium 
of the Heroiim of Iulius Caesar, built by Augus- 
tus. Affixed to this were the prows of the vessels 
captured at Actium (Dio Cass. li. 19; Middleton, 
Ancient Rome, p. 179). See Forum. 

Rostrata Columna. See COLUMNA ROSTRATA. 


Rostrata Corona. See Corona. 


Rostrum. The beak of a ship. See Navis, 
p. 1078. 

Rota. A wheel. See ANTLIA; CuRRUS; Mora; 
TYMPANUM. 

Rotomagus. See RATOMAGUS. 


Roxana (‘Pofdavn). Daughter of Oxyartes the 
Bactrian. She fell into the hands of Alexander the 
Great on his capture of the hill-fort in Sogdiana 
named ‘the Rock,” B.c. 327. Alexander was so 
captivated by her charms that he married her. 
Soon after Alexander’s death (233) she gave birth 
to a son (Alexander Aegus), who was admitted to 
share the nominal sovereignty with Arrhidaeus, 
under the regency of Perdiccas. Roxana after- 
wards crossed over to Europe with her son, 
placed herself under the protection of Olympias, 
and threw herself into Pydna along with the lat- 
ter. In 316 Pydna was taken by Cassander; 
Olympias was put to death; and Roxana and her 
son were placed in confinement in Amphipolis, 
where they were murdered by Cassander’s orders 
in 311 (Plut. Alex.; Arrian, Anab. vii. 27; Diod. 
bks. xviii. and xix.). 

Roxolani. See RHOXOLANI. 

Rubi. Now Ruvo; a town in Apulia, on the 
road from Canusium to Brundusium. Many vases 
have been found in the tombs on its site. 

Rubico and Rubicon. A small river in Italy, 
falling into the Adriatic a little north of Ariminum, 
forming the boundary in the republican period be- 
tween the province of Gallia Cisalpina and Italia 
proper. It is celebrated in history on account of 
Caesar’s passage across it at the head of his army, 
by which act he declared war against the Senate. 
See Suet. Zul. 31; and the article CAESAR. 

Rubra Saxa, called RUBRAE BREVES (sc. pe- 
trae) by Martial. A small place in Etruria, only 
a few miles from Rome, near the river Cremera, 
and on the Via Flaminia. Near this place Con- 
stantine won his great victory over Maxentius in 
A.D. 312. 

Rubrésus Lacus. A lake near Narbo in Gaul. 

Rubrica. Red ochre. The word is used of a 
law, because the titles of these were engrossed in 
red (Pers. v. 90). 

Rubrum Maré. See ERYTHRAEUM Mark. 

Ruby. See GEMMA. 

Rudder. See GUBERNACULUM. 

Rudens. “TheCable.” A play of Plautus. See 
PLAUTUS. 


RUDIAE 


Rudiae. Now Rotigliano or Rugge; a town of 
the Peucetii in Apulia, on the road from Brundu- 
sium to Venusia, was originally a Greek colony, 
and afterwards a Roman municipium. Rudiae is 
celebrated as the birthplace of Ennius (Sil. Ital. 
xii. 393). 

Rudiarius. See GLADIATORES. 

Rudictila (kixnOpov). Diminutive of rudis (q. v.). 
A wooden spoon (Columell. xii. 46, 3) for beating 
_ up, stirring, or mixing together different ingredi- 
ents while boiling, stewing, or making decoctions 


Rudicula, 


(Pompeian painting.) 


(Cato, R. R. 95,1). The example, from a picture 
of still life at Pompeii, exhibits a plate of eggs, 
together with the vessel and spoon for beating 
them up. 


Rudis. The wooden foil of the gladiators. On 
the discharge of a gladiator from further service, 
he was presented with a rudis marked with the 
letters SP (i. e. spectatus). Cf. Hor. Epist. i. 1, 2, 
with the commentators. See GLADIATORES. 


Rufinus. (1) P. CorneLius Rurinus. A Ro- 
man who was consul in B.c. 290 with M’. Curius 
Dentatus, and in conjunction with his colleague 
brought the Samnite War to a conclusion, and ob- 
tained a triumph in consequence. He was consul 
a second time in 277, and carried on the war against 
the Samnites and the Greeks in Southern Italy. 
The chief event of his second consulship was the 
capture of the important town of Croton. In 275 
Rufinus was expelled from the Senate by the cen- 
sors C. Fabricius and Q. Aemilius Papus, on account 
of his possessing ten pounds of silver plate. The 
dictator Sulla was descended from this Rufinus. 
His grandson was the first of the family who as- 
sumed the surname of Sulla. (2) Lictnius Ruri- 
nus. A jurist who lived under Alexander Severus, 
There are in the Digest seventeen excerpts from 
twelve books of Regulae by Rufinus. (3) The chief 
minister of state under Theodosius the Great, and 
an able but at the same time a treacherous and 
dangerous man. He instigated Theodosius to those 
crue] measures which brought ruin upon Antioch, 
A.D. 390. After the death of Theodosius in 395, 
Rufinus exercised paramount influence over the 
weak Arcadius; but towards the end of the year a 
conspiracy was formed against him by Eutropius 
and Stilicho, who induced Gainas, the Gothic ally 
of Areadius, to join in the plot. Rufinus was in 
consequence slain by the troops of Gainas. (4) 
Surnamed TyRANNIUS or TURRANIUS, or TORANUS. 
A celebrated ecclesiastical writer, born probably 
about A.D, 345 in Italy. He was at first an inmate 
of the monastery at Aquileia, and he afterwards 
resided many years at a monastery in Palestine, 
where he became very intimate with St. Jerome. 
The two friends afterwards quarrelled, and Jerome 
attacked Rufinus with the utmost vehemence on 
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account of his supporting the tenets of Origen. 
After remaining in the East for about twenty-six 
years, Rufinus returned to Italy in 397, where he 
published a Latin translation of the Apology for 
Origen by Pamphilus, and of the books of Origen, 
De Principiis, together with an original tract, De 
Adulteratione Librorum Origenis. In the preface 
to the De Principiis he quoted a panegyric which 
Jerome had at an earlier period pronounced upon 
Origen. This led to a bitter correspondence be- 
tween the two former friends, which was crowned 
by the Apologia of the one adversus Hieronymum, 
and the Apologia of the other adversus Rufinum. 
Rufinus died in Sicily in 410, to which island he 
had fled upon the invasion of Italy by Alaric. Sey- 
eral of his works are extant, the chief edition being 
that of Vallarsi (Verona, 1745). (5) The author of a 
little poem in twenty-two lines, Pasiphaés Fabula 
ez Omnibus Metris Horatianis, which, as the name 
imports, contains an example of each of the differ- 
ent metres employed by Horace. His date is quite 
uncertain, but he may be the same person with 
the following. Edited by Bahrens in the Poet. 
Lat. Min. vol. v. (6) A grammarian of Antioch, 
whose treatise De Metris Comicis, or rather extracts 
from it, is contained in the Grammatici Latini of 
Keil, vi. 569. (7) The author of thirty-eight epi- 
grams in the Greek Anthology. His date is un- 
certain, but there can be no doubt that he was a 
Byzantine. His verses are of the same light ama- 
tory character as those of Agathias, Paulus, Mace- 
donius, and others. 


Rufius or Rufus Festus Avienus. 
ENUS. 


See AvI- 


Rufus, L. Carcizius. The brother of P. Sulla 
by the same mother, but not by the same father. 
He was tribune of the plebs B.c. 63, when he ren- 
dered warm support to Cicero, and in particular 
opposed the agrarian law of Rullus. In his prae- 
torship, B.C. 57, he joined most of the other magis- 
trates in proposing the recall of Cicero from ban- 
ishment. 


Rufus, M. Caetius. A young Roman noble 
distinguished as an elegant writer and eloquent 
speaker, but equally conspicuous for his profligacy 
and extravagance. Notwithstanding his vices he 
lived on intimate terms with Cicero, who defended 
him in B.C. 56 in an oration still extant. The ac- 
cusation was brought against him by Sempronius 
Atratinus, at the instigation of Clodia Quadran- 
taria, whom he had lately deserted. Clodia charged 
him with having borrowed money from her in order 
to murder Dion, the head of the embassy sent by 
Ptolemy Auietes to Rome, and with having made 
an attempt to poison her. In 52 Caelius was trib- 
une of the plebs and in 50 aedile. During the years 
51 and 50 he carried on an active correspondence 
with Cicero, who was then in Cilicia, and many 
of the letters which he wrote to Cicero at that 
time are preserved in the collection of Cicero’s 
Letters. On the breaking out of the Civil War in 
49 he espoused Caesar's side, and was rewarded for 
his services by the praetorship in 48, Being at 
this time overwhelmed with debt, he availed him- 
self of Caesar’s absence from Italy to bring forward 
a law for the abolition of debts. He was, however, 
resisted by the other magistrates and deprived of 
his office; whereupon he went into the south of 
Italy to join Milo (q. v.), whom he had secretly sent 
for from Massilia. Milo was killed near Thurii be- 
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fore Caelius could join him, and Caelius himself 
was put to death shortly afterwards at Thurii. 


Rufus Ephesius. So called from Ephesus, the 
place of his birth. A celebrated Greek physician, 
who lived in the reign of Trajan (a.p. 98-117), and 
wrote several medical works, some of which are 
still extant. 

Rufus, M. Minvcius. The colleague of Q. Fabius 
(B.C. 217) in the Second Punic War. See Fasrus. 

Rufus, Q. CurtTrus. See Curtius. 

Rufus, Sextus. See Sexrus Rurus. 

Rufus, Vateius. See VALGIUS. 

Ruga (puris). Literally, a wrinkle; whence, 
the worm of a screw (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 74; and 
CocHLKA), and a small, irregular crease or fold in 
a piece of drapery, contradistinguished from si- 
nus, a deep and loose one, and from contabulatio, 
a straight and regular one (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 34; 
Macrob. Sat. ii. 9). 

Rugii. An important people in Germany, who 
originally dwelt on the coast of the Baltic between 
the Viadus (Oder) and the Vistula. After disap- 
pearing a long time from history, they are found 
at a later time in Attila’s army; and after Attila’s 
death they founded a new kingdom on the north- 
ern bank of the Danube, in Austria and Hungary, 
the name of which is still preserved in the modern 
Rugiland. They have left traces of their name in 
the country which they originally inhabited, in 
the modern Riigen, Riigenwalde, Rega, Regen- 
walde (Tac. Germ. 43; Prop. B. G. ii. 14). 

Rullus, P. Servitius. Tribune of the plebs 
B.c.63. He proposed an agrarian law, which Cicero 
attacked in three orations, which have come down 
to us. The law was in reality aimed against the 
power of the Senate and was instigated by Caesar, 
but it was presently withdrawn by Rullus himself. 


Rumina and Ruminus (from rumis or ruma, “a 
teat”). Ancient Italian pastoral deities, who pro- 
tected the suckling cattle and received offerings 
of milk (Varro, R. R. ii. 2,5; ii.11,15). In Rome 
their sanctuary stood at the foot of the Palatine 
Hill, in the neighbourhood of the Lupercal; in the 
same place was the Ruminal fig-tree (probably a 
primitive emblem of the nurturing goddess; the 
Rumina ficeus of Ovid, Fasti, ii. 412), under which 
Romulus and Remus were said to have been suckled 
by the wolf. (See Romutus.) The name Rumi- 
nus was also applied to Iupiter as the nourisher 
of all things (St. August. De Civ. Dei, vii. 11). 

Runcina (fvxavy). A carpenter’s plane, for 
smoothing and levelling surfaces in wood (Pliny, 
H. N. xvi. § 82), of which an ex- 
ample is afforded by a sepulchral 
marble at Rastadt, which is fur- 
nished with a handle, and shows | 
the holes through which the shav- 
ings (ramenta) turned up. 

Rupilius, Pustius. A Roman, consul in B.c. 132, 
who prosecuted with the utmost vehemence all the 
adherents of Tib. Gracchus, who had been slain in 
the preceding year. As proconsul in Sicily in the 
following year he made various regulations for the 
government of the province, which were known 
by the name of Leges Rupiliae. Rupilius was con- 
demned in the tribunate of C. Gracchus, B.C. 123, 
on account of his illegal and cruel acts in the pros- 
ecution of the friends of Tib. Gracchus. 


(Rich.) 


Runcina. 
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Ruscino. A town of the Sordones or Sordi, in 
the southeastern part of Gallia Narbonensis, at 
the foot of the Pyrenees. It is now Rousillon. 


Rusellae. Now Grosseto; one of the most an- 
cient cities of Etruria, situated on an eminence 
east of Lake Prelius and on the Via Aurelia. The 
walls of Rusellae still remain, and are some of the 
most ancient in Italy, being fine specimens of the 
so-called Cyclopean architecture. See CycLops; 
Murus. 


Russatus. Literally “clothed in red”; a word 
especially applied to a charioteer (awriga) in the 
chariot races of the Circus who belonged to the 
Reds (factio russata). See Pliny, H. N. vii. § 54, 
and the article Circus. 

Rusticus, L. Iunrus ARuLENUs. A friend and 
pupil of Paetus Thrasea, and an ardent admirer 
of the Stoic philosophy. He was put to death by 
Domitian because he had written a panegyric 
upon Thrasea (Tac. Ann. xvi. 25; Hist. iii.90). See 
THRASEA. 


Rutabtlum. (1) A fire-shovel, employed by 
bakers and smiths for throwing up the embers 
and ignitable matter in their ovens and forges 
(Festus, s. v.; Isidor. Orig. xx. 8, 6); whence it is 
commonly mentioned in conjunction with the 
tongs (forceps) (Suet. Aug. 75). The word is an- 
other form of rutrum (q.v.). (2) A wooden shovel, 
used for stirring together and amalgamating the 


|/new-made wine (mustum) with that which was 


boiled down (defrutum) and other ingredients in- 
fused into it. 


Ruteni. A people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the 
frontiers of Gallia Narbonensis, in the modern Ro- 
vergne. Their chief town was Segodunum, later 
Civitas Rutenorum, now Rodez. 


Rutilius Lupus. See Lupus. 


Rutilius Namatianus, CLaupius. A Latin poet 
of Gallic birth who in the fifth century of our era 
wrote an elegiac poem in several books, of which 
the first (644 lines) and a fragment of the second 
are extant. It describes his return from Rome to 
Gaul (De Reditu, also called Itinerariwm). Rutilius 
was a pagan and attacked both the Jews and the 
Christian priests. Edited by L. Miiller (Leipzig, 
1870). 

Rutilius Rufus, Pusiius. A Roman statesman 
and orator. He was military tribune under Scipio 
in the Numantine War, praetor B.c. 111, consul in 
105, and Jegatus in 95 under Q. Mucius Scaevola, 
proconsul of Asia. While acting in this capacity 
he displayed so much honesty and firmness in re- 
pressing the extortions of the publicani that he 
became an object of fear and hatred to the whole 
body Accordingly, on his return to Rome, he was 
impeached of malversation (de repetundis), found 
guilty, and compelled to withdraw into banish- 
ment, B.c. 92. He is said to have written a history 
of Rome in Greek (Livy, xxxix. 52; Gell. vi. 14). 

Rutrum avd dim. Rutellum. A sort of hoe 
which differed from the rastrwm in having the 
handle fixed perpendicularly into the middle of 
the blade. It was used in breaking clods (Verg. 
Georg. i. 105). 

Rutiiba. Now Roya; a river on the coast of 
Liguria, which flows into the sea near Album 
Intemelinm, 


Ruttli. An ancient people in Italy, inhabiting 


RUTUPAE 


a narrow strip of country on the coast of Latium, 
a little to the south of the Tiber. Their chief town 
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Rutiipae or Rutupiae. Now Richborough 3 a 
port of the Cantii, in the southeast of Britain, 


was Ardea, which was the residence of Turnus| where there are still several Roman remains. The 


(q. v.). They were subdued at an early period by 


place was famous for the excellent oysters exported 


the Romans, and disappear from history (Livy, i. | thence to Rome (Juv. iv. 141). 


56). See TURNUS. 


S, as a symbol. 

GREEK.—3 = 3éros, Sépamis, oeBaotr@. As a 
numeral = 18 (old system). o =200, o =200,000. 

Roman.—S = Saeculum, salve, Saturnus, scriba, 
scripsit, secundae, Semis, sententia, sepultura, Ser- 
vius, servus, sestertium, Severus, Sextus, si, Sicilia, 
Silvanus, singuli, situs, solvit, Spurius, stipendia, 
studiosus, suppurationes. 

S:‘S=sancto sacrum, semper scriptus, senatus 
sententia, siti sunt, subscriptus, sumptu suo, sus- 
ceptum solvit. 

S-S:S =sicut (summa) supra scripti, supra scripti 
sunt. 

S:-A = Severiana Alexandrina (legio), Silvanus 
Augustus, somnus aeternalis. 

S:C=sacra cognoscens, singularis consularis, 
scribendum curaverunt, sub cura. 

S:-D=sancta dea, Silvanus (Sol) deus, sinistra 
decumanum. 

S-F =sacris faciundis. 

S:-H =semihora, summa honoraria. 

S-I=stlitibus indicandis. 

S-M=sanctae memoriae, secundum municipium, 
Sol Mithras, solvit merito, submedicus. 

S-N =sestertii nummi. 

S-P =servus publicus, sub praefectus. 

S:V =se vivo, spectavit victor. 

§-C-C =senatus consulto curavit. 

S:-D-M =sacrum diis manibus, sine dolo malo. 

S-F-S = sine frande sua, 

S-L-P = sibi liberis posterisque. 

S:-M-D = sacrum matri Deum. 

SS:-DD-NN =salvis dominis nostris (duobus). 

S-V-Q =sine ulla querella. 

8-C-F-C =senatus consulto faciendum curavit. 

S-C-D-D = socii cultores domus divinae. 

8:C-D-T = senatus consulto de thesauro. 

8-L-L:M = solvit laetus libens merito. 

S-P-Q:-R =senatus populusque Romanus, 

S-P-S:P =sibi posterisque suis posuit. 

S:T(V)-T-L =sit tibi (vobis) terra lévis. 

S-D-L-S-D = sacerdos dei Liberi, sacerdos deae. 

S-P-D-D-D =sua pecunia dono dedit dedicavit. 

8:P-P-L:D-D-D =sua pecunia posuit loco dato 
decreto decurionum. 

S-L-R-L-C:Q:0:0-R-E =siremps lex res ius caus- 
saque omnibus omnium rerum esto. 

§:Q:H-A-P-E'S:8:A:V-D:F =si quis hane arcam 
post excessum suprascriptorum aperire voluerit, 
dabit fisco. 


Saba (O.T. Sheba). (1) The capital of the Sa- 
baei (q. v.), in Arabia Felix, lay on a high woody 


mountain, and was pointed out by an Arabian | 


tradition as the residence of the “ Queen of Sheba,” 
who visited King Solomon, (2) There was another 
city of the same name in the interior of Arabia 
Felix, where a place Sabea is still found, nearly in 
the centre of El-Yemen. (3) A seaport town of 


Rye Bread. See PIsTor. 


Ss 


Aethiopia, on the Red Sea, south of Ptolemais 
Theron. 

Sabdcon (SaBakév, Shabaka). A king of Aethi- 
opia, who invaded Egypt in the reign of the blind 
king Anysis, whom he dethroned and drove into the 
marshes. The Aethiopian conqueror then reigned 
over Egypt for fifty years, but at length quitted 
the country in consequence of a dream, whereupon 
Anysis regained his kingdom This is the account 
which Herodotus received from the priests (ii. 137— 
140); but it appears from Manetho that there were 
three Aethiopian kings who reigned over Egypt, 
named Sabacon, Sebichus, and Taracus, whose col- 
lective reigns amount to forty or fifty years (B.c. 
700-666), and who form the twenty-fifth dynasty 
of that writer. The account of Manetho is to be 
preferred to that of Herodotus. 


Sabaei (Sa8aio.) or Sabae (SaB8ac) (O. T. She- 
baiim). One of the chief peoples of Arabia, dwelt 
in the southwest corner of the peninsula, in the 
most beautifal part of Arabia Felix, the north and 
centre of the province of El-Yemen. So at least 
Ptolemy places them (vi. 7, 23); but the fact seems 
to be that they are the chief representatives of a 
race which, at an early period, was widely spread 
on both sides of the southern part of the Red Sea, 
where Arabia and Aethiopia all but joined at the 
narrow strait of Bab-el-Mandeb; and hence, prob- 
ably, the confusion often made between the Sheba 
and Seba of Scripture, or between the Shebaiim 
of Arabia and the Sebaiim of Aethiopia. Their 
country produced all the most precious spices and 
perfumes of Arabia. Their capital was Saba (Dio 


Cass. liii. 29). 
Sabaria or Savaria. The modern Stein on the 
Auger. A town in Pannonia, where Severus was 


proclaimed emperor (Aurel. Vict. Ep. 19). 

Sabaté. Now Trevignano; a town of Etruria 
on the lake called Lacus SaBaTINus, now Lago di 
Bracciano. 

Sabatini. A people in Campania, who derived 
their name from the river Sabatus (Sabbato), a 
tributary of the Calor, which flows into the Vul- 
turnus (Livy, xxvi. 33), 

Sabazius (ZaBaios). A Thracian and Phrygian 
deity, whom the Greeks usually identified with 
Dionysus (Diod. iv. 4), and sometimes also with 
Zeus. His orgiastic worship was very closely con- 
nected with that of the Phrygian mother of the 
gods, Rhea-Cybelé, and of Attis. Along with this 
it was introduced into Athens in the fifth century 
B.C. (Aristoph. Vespae, 9; Lysistr. 388; Demos. De 
Cor. § 260). In later times it was widely spread in 
Rome and Italy, especially in the latter days of 
paganism. Like many of the Oriental deities, he 
represented the flourishing life of nature, which 
sinks in death, always to rise again. As an em- 


SABBATH 


blem of the yearly renovation of nature, the sym- 
bol specially appropriated to him was the snake. 
Accordingly, at the celebration of his mysteries, a 
golden snake was passed under the clothes and 
drawn over the bosom of the initiated (Clemens 
Alexandr. Protrept. p. 6). In the Characteres of 
Theophrastus, when the superstitious man “sees 
a serpent in his house, if it be the red snake, he 
will invoke Sabazius” (ch. 28, ed. Jebb). 


Sabbath. See IUDAEI. 
Sabelli. See SABINI. 


Sabima. The grand-niece of the Roman emperor 
Trajan. By the influence of Plotina, Trajan’s wife, 
Sabina was married to Hadrian (A.D. 100), but the 
marriage proved to be an unhappy one, and she 
took her own life (about A.D. 138). It was reported 
that her husband had poisoned her, but this is un- 
worthy of belief (Spart. Hadr. 1, 2, 11, 23; Oros. 
vii. 13). 

Sabina, Poppara. A woman of surpassing 
beauty, but licentious morals. She was the 
daughter of T. Ollius, but assumed the name of 
her maternal grandfather, Poppaeus Sabinus, who 
had been consul a.p.9. She was first married to 
Rufius Crispinus, and afterwards to Otho, who was 
one of the boon companions of Nero. The latter 
soon became enamoured 
of her; and in order to 
get Otho out of the way, 
Nero sent him to govern ie 
the province of Lusita- qy~3 
nia(58). Poppaeanowbe- “\ 
came the acknowledged 
mistress of Nero, over 
whom she exercised ab- 
solute sway. Anxious 
to become the wife of the 
emperor, she persuaded 
Nero first to murder his 
mother Agrippina (59), 
who was opposed to such 
a disgraceful union, and 


Poppaea Sabina. 


next to divorce and shortly afterwards put to death | 


his innocent and virtuous wife Octavia (62). She 
then became the wife of Nero. In 65 Poppaea, be- 
ing pregnant, was killed by a kick from her brutal 
husband (Suet. Nero, 35). 
Sabini. See ITaLia; Oscr; 
Sabiniani. See SaBINUs. 
Sabinus, Masurius. One of the most celebrated 
Roman jurists, a pupil of Ateins Capito in the time 


RomMaA; SAMNIUM. 


of Tiberius, and founder of the school of jurists | 


ealled after him, that of the Sabiniani. See ATEIUS 


Capito; [URISPRUDENTIA. 

Sabis. (1) NowtheSambre. A broad and deep 
river in Gallia Belgica and in the territory of the 
Ambiani, falling into the river Mosa. (2) A small 
river on the coast of Carmania. (3) See SaPIs. 

Sabrata. Another name for Abrotonum (q. v,). 

Sabre. See ACINACES. 

Sabrina, also called Sabriana. Now the Sev- 
ern. Ariver in the west of Britain, which flowed 
by Venta Silurum into the ocean (Tac. Ann. xii. 31). 

Sacddas (Saxddas). An eminent musician of 
Argos. He established at Sparta the second great 
school of Greek music, of which Thaletas was the 
real founder. See Musica. 

Sacae (Sdka). One of the most numerous and 
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most powerful of the Scythian nomadic tribes, who 
had their abodes east and northeast of the Massa- 
getae, as far as Serica, in the steppes of Central 
Asia, which are now peopled by the Kirghiz 
Khasaks, i in whose name that of their ancestors 
is traced by some geographers. They were very 
warlike, and excelled especially as cavalry and as 
archers both on horse and foot. The name of the 
Sacae is often used loosely for other Scythian 
tribes, and sometimes for the Seythians in gen- 
eral (Herod. iv.6; v.113). See Scyrura. 


Saccus lrdeeaey Any kind of sack or bag. 
(1) A purse for holding money, especially a beggar’s 
wallet. (2) A net for the hair. (See Coma.) (3) 
A sieve for straining wine (saccus vinarius); also 
called simply linum (Mart. xiv. 103) or lintea (id. 
xiv. 104). 

Sacellum. The Latin name for a small sanct- 
uary, which was a mere altar, or an enclosed un- 
covered place with an altar, or a little temple with 
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Sacellum at Pompeii. 


either an altar or an image for purposes of wor- 
ship. In Rome the greater part of these sanct- 
uaries were among the oldest and holiest places of 
worship. 

Sacerdos (iepevs). A priest; a person whose 
duty it was to perform certain rites associated with 
the relations existing between the State, or some 
organized body within the State, and the gods. 

In GREECE, the word iepevs (fem. iépeca) is found 
as early as Homer, and denotes a person charged 
with definite and permanent religious duties— 
prayer, sacrifice, purification, or prophecy, or all 
of these combined. He was regularly associated 
with some special place of worship, as a temple or 
shrine, and was the minister of the god to whom 
the temple or shrine was dedicated (Pollux, i. 14), 
Priests, however, were not the only persons who 
exercised these functions, for we find them also 
performed by kings and magistrates, and also by 
heads of families and clans; so that it is evident 
that the priestly office had no exclusive right to 
the exercise of liturgical observances. They were, 


however, even in Homer’s time, held in honour (J1. 
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v.78), and even regarded as possessed of a species 
of divinity. Besides the name iepevs, Homer also 
uses the terms dpyrnp and 6udcxKoos. 

In historic times, the priest was required to be a 
citizen of the State, so that in Athens no pérockos 
eould act as such; and if the worship were one 
peculiar to a family or clan, he must be a full 
member of it. Priestesses enjoyed some of the 
rights granted to male citizens—e. g. the right of 
pleading before the council, and of signing docu- 
ments. They were usually women of rank and 
family. For both priests and priestesses, bodily 
purity was a requisite, and this not only a moral 
but a physical purity. The priest must not touch 
a dead body, and a death in the family of the 
priest sometimes served to forfeit the office, and al- 
ways acted as a temporary disqualification. Some 
priesthoods could only be filled by virgins (Pausan. 
ii. 33, 3), while the priests of the Ephesian Artemis 
were eunuchs, and boy priests are also mentioned 
( C.I. G. 6206). There was, however, no general 
regulation as to age, nor was marriage prohibited 
by any general law. Priests were appointed some- 
times by hereditary descent, as in the case of the 
Eumolpidae at Athens (C. J. A. ii. 410), sometimes 
by election (C. I. G. 2270, 18), and sometimes by 
purchase (C. I. G. 2656). 

The duties of a priest were partly administra- 
tive and partly liturgical. The first class of du- 
ties comprised the care of the temple, the regula- 
tion of the worshippers, and the management of 
the revenues. In keeping order he was assisted 
by officers like the modern vergers (paSdoddpor, 
KAevdodyou, Cakopot, vewkdpor). (For the chief litur- 
gic duties, see SACRIFICIUM.) The privileges of a 
priest were special precedence, the use of a house, 
and a share of the perquisites arising from the 
sacrifices—e. g. specific portions of the victims C. 
I, A. 610, 631), and fees, and also presents given by 
the worshippers (Aristoph. Plut. 676). The dress 
of a priest was not, in general, especially distinc- 
tive, except for the wreath worn on the head while 
sacrificing. The hair was also, in some cases, worn 
long. In some special rites, however, an orna- 
mental dress was worn, as at the Eleusinia and in 
the cult of the dead (Aesh. Lumen. 982). See ELEu- 
sinIA. On the frieze of the Parthenon, the priests 
appear in a long chiton. 

For various classes of Greek priests, see the arti- 
cles ELEUSINIA; EUMOLPIDAE; HIfROPOEI; Sac- 
RIFICIUM; and compare the articles MysTERIA; 
ORACULA; RELIGIO. 

At Romg, in comparison with the civil magis- 
trates, all priests were regarded as homines privati ; 
though all of them, as priests, were sacerdotes 
publici, in so far as their office (sacerdotiwm) was 

_connected with any worship recognized by the 
State. The appellation of sacerdos publicus was, 
however, given principally to the chief pontiff and 
the Flamen Dialis, who were at the same time the 
only priests who were members of the Senate by 
virtue of their office. All priestly offices or sacer- 
dotia were held for life, without responsibility to 
any civil magistrate. A priest was generally al- 
lowed to hold any other civil or military office be- 
sides his priestly dignity. Some priests, however, 
formed an exception, for the Duumviri, the Rex 
Sacrorum, and the Flamen Dialis were not allowed 
to hold any State office, and were also exempt from 
service in the armies. Their priestly character 
was, generally speaking, inseparable from their 
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person as long as they lived; hence the augurs 
and Fratres Arvales retained their priestly char- 
acter even when sent into exile, or when they were 
taken prisoners. It also occurs that one and the 
same person held two or three priestly offices at 
the same time. Thus we find the three dignities 
of Pontifex Maximus, augur, and Decemvir Sacro- 
rum united in one individual. Bodily defects in- 
capacitated a person at Rome, as among all ancient 
nations, from holding any priestly office. All 
priests were originally patricians, but from the 
year B.C. 367 the plebeians also began to take part 
in the sacerdotia (see PLEBES); and those priestly 
offices which down to the latest times remained in 
the hands of the patricians alone, such as that of 
the Rex Sacrorum, the Flamines, Salii, and others, 
had no influence upon the affairs of the State. 

As regards the appointment of priests, the an- 
cient writers unanimously state that at first they 
were appointed by the kings, but after the sacer- 
dotia were once instituted, each college of priests 
—for nearly all priests constituted certain corpo- 
rations called collegia—had the right of filling up, 
by codptatio, the vacancies which occurred. (See 
PoNTIFEX.) Other priests, on the contrary, such 
as the Vestal Virgins and the Flamines, were ap- 
pointed (capiebantur) by the Pontifex Maximus, a 
rule which appears to have been observed down to 
the latest times; others again, such as the Duum- 
viri Sacrorum, were elected by the people, or by 
the curiae, as, for example, the curiones. But in 
whatever manner they were appointed, all priests 
after their appointment required to be inaugurated 
by the pontiffs and the augurs, or by the latter 
alone. Those priests who formed colleges had 
originally, as we have already observed, the right 
of codptatio; but in the course of time they were 
deprived of this right, or at least the codptatio was 
reduced to a mere form, by several laws, called 
leges de sacerdotiis, such as the Lex Domitia, Lex 
Cornelia, and Lex Iulia; their nature is described 
in the article PONTIFEX, and what is there said 
in regard to the appointment of pontiffs applies 
equally to all the other colleges. All priests had 
some external distinction, as the apex, tutulus, or 
galerus, the toga praetexta, as well as honorary 
seats in the theatre, circus, and amphitheatre. 
Most of the priestly colleges possessed landed 
property, and some priests had also a regular an- 
nual salary (stipendium), which was paid to them 
from the public treasury. This is expressly stated 
in regard to the Vestal Virgins, the augurs, and 
the curiones, and may therefore be supposed to 
have been the case with other priests also. The 
Pontifex Maximus, the Rex Sacrorum, and the 
Vestal Virgins had moreover a domus publica as 
their place of residence. 

See Martha, Les Sacerdoces Athéniens; Boissier, 
La Religion Romaine; and the articles AUGUR; 
AUGUSTALES; EPULONES; EXTISPEX; FLAMEN ; 
HARUSPEX; PONTIFEX; SacrIFICIUM; SALI; SI- 
BYLLINI LipR1; TEMPLUM; VESTALES. 


Sacerdos, Marius Prorius. A Latin gram- 
marian, perhaps of the end of the third century 
A.D., who wrote in Rome an ars grammatica in three 
books. The third treats of metre. See Keil, 
Grammatici Latini, vi. 417. 


Sacer Mons. (1) An isolated hill in the coun- 
try of the Sabines, on the right bank of the Anio. 
and west of the Via Nomentana, three miles from 


SACRA 


Rome, to which the plebeians repaired in their 
celebrated secessions (Livy, ii. 32; Dionys. vi. 45). 
(2) A mountain in Hispania Tarraconensis near the 
Minius. 


Sacra. The Latin term for all transactions re- 
lating to the worship of the gods, especially sacri- 
fice and prayer. They are either sacra privata or 
publica. The former were undertaken on behalf 
of the individual by himself, on behalf of the fam- 
ly by the pater familias, or on behalf of the gens 
by the whole body of the gentiles. The centre of 
the domestic service of the gods is formed by the 
worship of the Penates and Lares. In particular 
cases recourse was also had to certain specified 
deities. Besides this, private sacra were attached 
to particular families; these passed to the heir 
with the succession’ and became a burden on him. 
Hence an inheritance without sacra (hereditas sine 
sacris) proverbially signified an unimpaired piece 
of good fortune (Plaut. Capt. 775; Trin. 483). As 
the family had sacra, so also had the gens (q. v.), 
which had arisen out of the family by expansion, 


These were performed by a sacrificial priest (/lamen) | 
appointed from among the gentiles, the celebration | 


taking place in his own house or in a special sacel- 
lum in the presence of the assembled gentiles. The 
sacra publica were undertaken pro populo collec- 
tively (1) by the curiae, pagi, or vici, into which 
the community was divided, whence such sacri- 
fices were called sacra popularia; or (2) by the in- 
dividual gentes and societies (see SODALITAS), to 
which the superintendence of a particular cult 
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had been committed by the State; or (3) by the| 


magistrates and priests of the Roman State. The 
sacra of the gentes were with few exceptions 
performed in public, though the multitude present 


remained silent spectators; only in a few cases) 


did they take part in the procession to the place 


of worship or in the sacrificial feast. See RELIGIO. | 


Sacramentum. The Roman term for the mili- | 


tary oath of allegiance, originally the preliminary 
engagement entered upon with the general by 
newly enlisted troops (Cic. De Off. i. 11, § 36; Livy, 
xxii. 38, § 2). The oath was taken first by the 
legates and tribunes. These officers then admin- 
istered it to the soldiers in the following manner: 
one soldier in each legion recited the formula of 
the oath, and the rest were called up by name, 
and, coming forward one by one, swore to the 


same oath with the words idem in me—i.e. “the | 
The oath remained in | 


same (holds good) for me.” 
force only till the next campaign, and whenever 
there was a new general a new oath was taken. 
After the introduction of the twenty years’ service 
by Marius (about B.c. 100), the men raised for ser- 
vice took the oath, not one by one, but all together 
and for the whole time of service, in the name of 
the State, afterwards in that of the emperor. 
Sacramentum in the oldest and most general 
form of civil lawsuit, named after it legis actio per 
sacramentum, is a deposit made beforehand by the 
parties in the suit. It was originally five sheep 
or five oxen, according to the value of the object 
in dispute, afterwards a sum of money at the rate 
of ten asses for each sheep and one hundred for 
each ox. The deposit was given back to the suc- 
cessful party, while that of the loser was originally 
applied to religious purposes ; afterwards it went 
to the aerarium, or public treasury. See Jus Ivu- 


RANDUM. 


| Amphictyonic Council was concerned. 
| waged at the behest of the Amphictyons against 
‘the Phocian city of Cirrha (B.C. 595-585), the aceu- 


/on their return from the temple at Delphi. 
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Sacrarium. A place in which sacred things 
were kept (Suet. Tib. 51). In temples it probably 


Sacrarium. 


(Pompeii. ) F 


stood directly behind the wall of the cella. See 


Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 168. — 
Sacra Via. The principal street in Rome. It 


‘ran from the valley between the Caelian and 


Esquiline Hills, through the arch of Titus, and 
p he Forum Romanum, to the Capitol. See 
A; VIAE. 


Sacred Chickens. See AuGurR. 


Sacred Wars. A name given to three great 
struggles in the history of Greece in which the 
(1) The war 


sation being that the Cirrhaeans had levied exces- 
sive tolls on pilgrims .and had maltreated women 
As 
the result of the war, the city was razed to the 
ground (Aesch. ¢ Ctes. p. 68; Strabo, ix. p. 418; 
Athen. xiii. p. 560). (2) and (3) See PHILIPPUS. 


Sacrificium (dvcaia). Sacrifices among the an- 
cients formed the chief part of every religious act. 
According to the kind of sacrifice offered, they 
were divided into (1) bloodless gfferings and (2) 
blood - offerings. The former consisted in first- 
fruits, viands, and cakes of various shape and 
make, which were some of them burned and some 
of them laid on the altars and sacrificial tables, 
and removed after a time; libations of wine, milk, 
water with honey or milk, and frankincense, for 
which in early times native products (wood and 
the berries of cedars, junipers, bay-trees, etc.) were 
used. Asiatic spices, such as incense and myrrh, 
scarcely came into use before the seventh century 
in Greece or until towards the end of the Republic 
at Rome. A 

For blood-offerings cattle, goats, sheep, and 
swine were used by preference. Other animals 
were only employed in special cults. Thus horses 
were offered in certain Greek regions to Poseidon 
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and Helios, aud at Rome on the occasion of the 
October feast to Mars; dogs to Hecaté and Robi- 
gus, asses to Priapus, cocks to Asclepius, and geese 
to Isis. Sheep and cattle, apparently, could be of- 
fered to any gods among the 
Greeks. As regards swine and 
goats, the regulations varied ac- 
cording to the different regions. 
Swine were sacrificed especially 
to Demeter and Dionysus, goats 
to the last-named divinity and 
to Apollo and Artemis as well as 
to Aphrodité, while they were 
excluded from the service of 
Athené, and it was only at 
Sparta that they were present- 
ed to Heré. At Epidaurus they 
might not be sacrificed to Ascle- 
pius, though elsewhere this was 
done without secruple, Part of 
the spoils of the chase—such as 
the antlers or fell of the stag, or 
the head and feet of the boar 
or the bear—was offered to Artemis Agrotera. 

As regards the sex and colour of the victims, 
the Romans agreed in general with the Greeks 
in following the rule of sacrificing male creatures 
to gods, female to goddesses, and those of dark 
hue to the infernal powers. At Rome, however, 
there were special regulations respecting the vic- 
tims appropriate to the different divinities. Thus 
the appropriate offering for Iupiter was a young 
steer of a white colour, or at least with a white 
spot on its forehead; for Mars, in the case of ex- 
piatory saerifices, two bucks or a steer; the latter 
also for Neptune and Apollo; for Vulcan, a red calf 
and a boar; for Liber and Mercury, a he-goat; for 
Iuno, Minerva, and Diana, a heifer; for Inno, as 
Lucina, a ewe lamb or (as also for Ceres and the 
Bona Dea) a sow; for Tellus, a pregnant, and for 
Proserpina a barren, heifer; and so on. 

The regulations as regards the condition of the 
victims were not the same everywhere in Greece. 
Still, in general with them, as invariably with the 
Romans, the rule held good that only beasts which 


Sacrificial Attendant 
(Roman relief.) 


were without blemish, and had not yet been used for | 


labour, should be employed. Similarly, there were 
definite rules, which were, however, not the same 
everywhere, concerning the age of the victims. 
Thus, by Athenian law, lambs could not be offered 
at all before their first shearing, and sheep only 
when they had borne lambs. The Romans distin- 
guished victims by their ages as lactantes, suck- 
lings, and matores, full grown. The sacrifice of 
sucklings was subject to certain limitations: 
young pigs had to be five days old, lambs seven, 
and calves thirty. Animals were reckoned maiores 
if they were bidentes—i. e. if their upper and lower 
rows of teeth were complete. There were exact 
requirements for all cases as regards their sex and 
condition, and to transgress these was an offence 
that demanded expiation. If the victims could 
not be obtained as the regulations required, the 
pontifical law allowed their place to be taken 
by a representation in wax or dough, or by a 
different animal in substitution for the sort re- 
quired. In many cults different creatures were 
combined for sacrifice—e. g. a bull, a sheep, and 
a pig (see SUOVETAURILIA), or a pig, a buck, and 
a ram, and the like. In State sacrifices vic- 
tims wore sometimes sacrificed in great num- 
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bers; e. g. at the Athenian festival in commemo- 
ration of the victory at Marathon 500 goats were 
slain, (See HecaromBs.) Human sacrifices as a 
ineans of expiation were not unknown to the ear- 
liest Greek and Roman worship, and continued in 
certain cases (e. g. at the feast of the Lycaean 
Zeus and of Iupiter Latiaris) until the imperial 
period. Where, however, they continued to exist, 
criminals who were in any case doomed to death 
were selected, and in many places opportunity was 
further given them for escape. As a rule, these 
human sacrifices gave way to symbolical exercises 
in which the rite either merely suggested the orig- 
inal form, or else for human victims effigies or 
puppets were substituted. Of the former kind 
was the symbolical whipping of the Spartan boys 
at the altar of Artemis Orthia till blood was drawn 
(see DIAMASTIGOsSIS); of the latter was the casting 
of puppets made of rushes into the Tiber in May 
(see ARGEI), and the use of oscilla. See Pausan. 
ix. 8,1; vii. 19, 2; Macrob. i. 7, 34; and Manuhardt, 
Wald- und Feldkiilte, pp. 265 foll. 

In general, it was considered that purity in soul 
and body was an indispensable requirement for a 
sacrifice that was to be acceptable to a divinity. 
Accordingly, the celebrant washed at least his hands 
and feet, and appeared in clean (for the most part, 
white) robes. One who had incurred bloodguilti- 
ness could not offer sacrifice at all; he who had 
polluted himself by touching anything unclean, 
particularly a corpse, needed special purification 
by fumigation. Precautions were also taken to 
insure the withdrawal of all persons who might 
be otherwise unpleasing to the divinity; from 
many sacrifices women were excluded; from others, 
men; from many, slaves and freedmen. At Rome, 
in early times, all plebeians were excluded by the 
patricians. 

The victims were generally decked out with rib- 
bons and wreaths (infulae, vittae), and sometimes the 
cattle had their horns gilded. If the creature vol- 
untarily followed to the altar or even bowed its 
head, this was considered as a favourable sign ; 
it was an unfavourable sign if it offered resist- 
ance or tried to escape. In that case, with the 
Romans, the object of the sacrifice was deemed 
to be frustrated. Among the Greeks those who 
took part in the sacrifice wore wreaths; a fire- 
brand from the altar was dipped in water, and 
with the water thus consecrated they sprinkled 
themselves and the altar. They then strewed the 
head of the victim with baked barley-grains, and 
cast some hairs cut from its head into the sacrifi- 
cial fire. After those present had been called 
upon to observe a devout silence, and avoid evy- 
erything that might mar the solemnity of the 
occasion, the gods were invited, amid the sound 
of flutes or hymns sung to the lyre and dancing, 
to accept the sacrifice propitiously. The hands 
of the worshippers were raised, or extended, or 
pointed downwards, according as the prayer was 
made to a god of heaven, of the sea, or of the 
lower world respectively. The victim was then 
felled to the ground with a mace or a hatehet, and 
its throat cut with the sacrificial knife. During 
this operation the animal’s head was held up if 
the sacrifice belonged to the upper gods, and 
bowed down if it belonged to those of the lower 
world or the dead. The blood canght from it 
was, in the former case, poured round the altar; 
in the latter, into a ditch. In the case just men- 
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tioned the sacrifice was entirely burned (and this 
was also the rule with animals that were not 
edible), and the ashes were poured into the ditch. 
In sacrifices to the gods of the upper world, only 
certain portions were burned to the gods, such as 
thigh-bones or chine-bones cut off the victim, 
some of the entrails, or some pieces of flesh with a 
layer of fat, rolled round the whole, together with 
libations of wine and oil, frankincense, and sacri- 
ficial cakes. The remainder, after removing the 
god’s portion, as it was called, for the priests en- 
gaged in the sacrifice, was either roasted at once 
for the sacrificial banquet and so consumed, or 
taken home. Festal sacrifices at the public ex- 
pense were often combined with a public meal. 
Sacrifice was made to the gods of the upper air 
in the morning ; to those of the lower world in the 
evening. 

Among the Romans, as among the Greeks, rev- 
erent silence prevailed during the sacrificial op- 
erations in case a careless word should become 
an evil omen, and to prevent any disturbance by 
external surroundings a flute-player played and 
the offerer of the sacrifice himself veiled his head 
during the rite. The prayer, formulated by the 
pontifices, and unintelligible to the priests them- 
selves from its archaic language (Quint. i. 6, 40), 
was repeated by the votary after the priest, who 
read it from a written form, as any deviation from 
the exact words made the whole sacrifice of no 
avail. As a rule, the worshipper turned his face 
to the east, or, if the ceremony took place before 
the temple, to the image of the divinity, grasping 
the altar with his hands; and, when the prayer was 
ended, laid his hands on his lips, and turned him- 
self from left to right (in many cults from right to 
left), or, again, walked round the altar and then 
seated himself. Then the victim (victima if a large 
one, hostia if a small one), selected as being with- 
out blemish, was consecrated, the priest sprink- 
ling salted grains of dried and pounded spelt 
(mola salsa) aud pouring wine from a cup upon its 
head, and also in certain sacrifices cutting some 
of the hairs off its head, and finally making a 
stroke with his knife along the back of the creat- 
ure from its head to its tail. Cattle were killed 
with the mace, calves with the hammer, small 
avimals with the knife, by the priest’s attendants 
appointed for the purpose, to whom also the dis- 
section of the victims was assigned. If the in- 
spectors of sacrifice (see HARUSPEX) declared that 
the entrails (exta), cut out with the knife, were 
not normal, this was a sign that the offering was 
not pleasing to the divinity; and if it was a male 
animal which had been previously slaughtered, a 
female was now killed. If the entrails again 
proved unfavourable, the sacrifice was regarded 
as of no avail. On the other hand, in the case of 
prodigies, sacrifices were offered until favourable 
signs appeared. In other sin-offerings there was 
no inspection of entrails. Sin-offerings were either 
entirely burned or given to the priests. Other- 
wise the flesh was eaten by the offerers, and only 
the entrails, which were roasted on spits, or boiled, 
were offered up, together with particular portions 
of the meat, in the proper way, and placed in a 
dish upon the altar, after being sprinkled with 
mola salsa and wine. ‘The slaughter of the vic- 
tim took place in the morning, while the exta 
were offered at evening, the intervening time be- 
ing taken up by the process of preparation. See 
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A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, 2 vols, (1887) ; 
Tylor, Primitive Culture, 2 vols. (1871) ; Frazer, 
Totemism (1887); Hartung, Die Religion der Romer 
(1836); the excellent accounts in Marquardt’s Pri- 
vatleben der Romer, pp. 183 foll., and in Gardner 
and Jevons, Greek Antiquities, Dk. iii. ch. 6 (1895), 
and ef. the article RELIGIO. 

Sacrilegium (sacra+-lego, ef. Hor, Sat. i. 3, 117). 
The Roman name for the crime of stealing objects 
consecrated to some god or deposited in a conse- 
crated place (Sen. De Ben. 7,7). In Cicero’s time the 
word was extended to cover also any damage or in- 
sult to sacred things (Cic. N. D. iii, 40, 94), and later 
still, to want of respect to the emperor. (See Ma- 
IrstTas.) A Lex Iulia punished sacrilege with in- 
lerdictio aqua et igni, but for this deportatio was 
ultimately substituted; and under the Empire the 
heavier penalties of burning alive and damnatio ad 
bestias were inflicted (Dig. xlviii. 18, 6), Cf. Hin- 
ROSYLIAS GRAPHS, 

Sacriportus. A small place in Latium, of un- 
certain site, memorable for the victory of Sulta 
over the younger Marius in B.c. 82. 


Sacristan. See AEDITUUS. 


Sacrum Promontorium. (1) Now Cape St. Vin- 
cent, on the western coast of Spain. (2) Cape Cor- 
sa, the northeastern point of Corsica, (3) Cape 
Iria, also Makri, Efta Kavi or Jedi Burum—i. e. 
“seven points,” the extreme point of Mount Cra- 
gus, in Lycia, between Xanthus and Telmissus. (4) 
Cape Khelidoni, another promontory in Lycia, near 
the confines of Pamphylia, and opposite the Cheli- 
donian islands, whence it is also called PROMON- 
TORIUM CHELIDONIUM. 

Saddle. See EPHIPPIUM; SAGMa. 

Sadyattes (Sadvarrns). A king of Lydia, suc- 
ceeded his father Ardys, and reigned B.c. 629-617. 
He carried on war with the Milesians for six years, 
and at his death bequeathed the war to his son 
and successor, Alyattes. See ALYATTES, 

Saeculares Ludi. See LuDI, p. 972. 

Saectilum. See LuDI, p. 972. 

Saepinum or Sepinum. Now Sepino; a muni- 
cipium in Samnium, on the road from Allifae to 
Beneventum. 

Saetabis. (1) Now Alcoy; a river on the south- 
ern coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, west of the 
Sucro. (2) Or Serasis (Jativa), an important 
town of the Contestani, in Hispania Tarraconensis, 
and a Roman municipium, was situated on a hill 
south of the Sucro, and was celebrated for its man- 
ufacture of linen. 

Saga (‘‘a wise wom- 
an,” cognate with sa- 
gax), A sorceress or 
fortune - teller, one 
deeply versed in oc- 
cult lore (Hor. Carm. 
i. 27, 21), and with no 
malignity of disposi- 
tion necessarily im- 
plied. Forthe ancient 
belief in witches, see 
the article STRIGA. 


Sagalassus (2aya- 
Aacads Or SeAynooos). 
Now Allahsun; a large 
fortified city of Pisi- 


(Pom- 


Roman Fortune-teller. 
peian painting.) 


SAGARII 1398 SAILS 


i i i "3 j Sagma (caypa). 
dia, near the Phrygian border, a day’s Journey 
Bas teat of Apamea Cibotus. It lay, as its large | A pack-saddle used 
ruins still show, in the form of an amphitheatre | on beasts of burden 
on the side of a hill, and had a citadel on a rock | for loading goods, 
thirty feet high. and opposed to the 
ii 3, SAaGuUM riding -saddle, for 
eet . | which see EPHIP- 
Sagaris. A river of European Sarmatia, nas ee 
into a bay in the northwest of the Euxine, w ic ; — Attys 
aa called after it SAGARYcUS Sinus, and which| Sagmarius. A pack-animal. See , 
also received the river Axiaces. mere ead ee A eee 
artii t . According to Herodotus, | (verbenae) given by the cons 
a ase eas Afterwards they are | Fetiales whenever they went forth to en i ie 
Pound on the authority of Ptolemy, in Media and | aration of a foreign people or to make a trea y. 
tl : s of Mount Zacros (Herod. i. 25). They were torn by the roots from the enclosure 0 
ee = the Capitol and carried by a person known as the 
Sagéna (caynyy). A seine or drag-net for tak- 


rbenarius. For particulars, see FETIALES. 
ing fish. One end of it was floated by corks (cor- verbenariu i a mn a 
tices), and the other was sunk and extended by Sagra. A small river in Magna Graecia, on : 
leaden weights. See Alciphron, Hpist. i.17; Manil. | southeastern coast of Bruttium, falling into the 
Astron. v. 678. sea between Caulonia and Locri. : 


Sages, THE SEVEN. See SEVEN SAGES. Sagrus. Now Sangro; a river of Samnium, 

i Be aan rk . | flowing into the Adriatic (Ptol., iii. 1, 19). 

Sagitta (diords, ids, ro€evpa). Anarrow. An g sn 
cient arrows like those of modern times were} g§aeum. (1) A Keltic word. The military cloak 
feathered and tipped with metal (Hes. Scut. Her. | of the Roman soldiers, which consisted of a four- 
130-134). The point was called dpéis (Herod. i. | cornered piece of cloth worn over the armour and 
215). Flint arrow-heads have been found in Italy; 
and the Aethiopians in the army of Xerxes used 


Sagma. (Pompeian painting.) 


Greek Arrow-heads from Attica. 


arrows tipped with a sharp stone (Herod. vii. 69) ; ; : ate 
but Greek arrows were generally pointed with Lictor with Sagum. (Bas-relief in the Museum at Verona.) 
bronze, and this as early as Homer, who uses the ay age . 
epithet yadkhpns of one (Il. xiii. 650, 662). The fastened upon the shoulder by a clasp. It was a 
Homeric arrow-head, however, was three-tongued, | SY mibolyof war, *e the, toga asides Dee ives ie 
and had barbs (éyxou, Il. lv. 151). The Romans  Jpreeeesk that Sag Es St Opposed Sa sages, 
called barbed arrows hamatae and adunecae ; and civilians.” (2) A saddieoloth placed. noder sa 
did not poison the ends (venenatae sagittae), as did | SAddle of any sort (Veget. Vet. iii. 59, 2). 
the Getae, Scythae, and Mauri. Arrows were used| Saguntum, more rarely Saguntus. Now Mur- 
viedro, said to have 
been founded by the 
Zacynthians: a town 
of the Edetani or Sede- 
tani, in Spain, south of 
the Iberus, on the river 
Palantias, about three 
Ivory Arrow-head, (Schliemann,) miles from the coast. 
Although south of the 
in warfare to carry fire. By this means Xerxes set | Iberus, it had formed an alliance with the Ro- 
the Athenian acropolis on fire (Herod. viii. 52), and! mans; and its siege by Hannibal, B.c. 219, was 
Caesar used fire-arrows to set fire to Antony’s ships | the immediate cause of the Second Punic War 
(Pollux, i. 37). Archers were called sagittarit by (Livy, xxi. 14 foll.). The ruins of a theatre and a 
the Romans, but in earlier times arquites. See | temple of Bacchus are extant at Murviedro, which 
ARCUS. vis a corruption of muri veteres. The town was 
Sagittarii. The bowmen of the Roman armies. celebrated for its manufacture of beautiful cups. 
These were generally raised by levy or furnished The name Saguntum is a phonetic corruption of 
by the allies. The Cretan, Balearic, and Asiatic | ZaxurOos. 
bowmen were especially celebrated. Sails. See Navis. 


SAIS 


Sais (Sais). Now Sa-el-Hajjar ; a great city of 
Egypt, in the Delta, on the eastern side of the Cano- 
pic branch of the Nile. It-was the ancient capital 
of Lower Egypt, and contained the palace and 
burial-place of the Pharaohs as well as the tomb 
of Osiris. The city gave its name to the Saites 
Nomos. Here was the chief seat of the worship 
of Nit, who had a great temple, where every year 
a ‘Feast of Lamps” was celebrated by multitudes 
from all parts of Egypt. The place was also a 
famous centre of Egyptian learning, and to it 
many Greeks resorted for instruction. The story 
of the mysterious veiled statue at Sais, of which 
Schiller has written a ballad, and which is the 
subject of a romance by Novalis, appears to be 
only a creation of Greek fancy. 


Saitis (Sairis). A surname of Athené, under 
which she had a sanctuary on Mount Pontinus, 
near Lerna, in Argolis. The name was traced by 
the Greeks to the Egyptians, among whom Athené 
was said to have been called Sais (Herod, ii. 75). 


Sala. (1) Now the Saale; a river of Germany, 
between which and the Rhine Drusus died. It 
was a tributary of the Albis. (2) Now the Saale; 
also a river of Germany, and a tributary of the 
Moenus (Main ), which formed the boundary be- 
tween the Hermunduri and Chatti, with great salt 
springs in its neighbourhood. 


Salacia. A Roman goddess of the salt water. 
She was identified with the Greek Amphitrité, and 
regarded as the wife of Neptune. See NEPTUNUS; 
POSEIDON. 

Salamis (Sadapis). (1) Now Koluri; an island 
off the west coast of Attica, and forming the south- 
ern boundary of the Bay of Eleusis. It is best 
known from the great naval victory of the Greeks 
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Salapia. Now Salpi. An ancient town of 
Apulia, in the district Dannia, was situated south 
of Sipontum, on a lake named after it. It is not 
mentioned till the Second Punic War, when it re- 
volted to Hannibal after the battle of Cannae; but 
it subsequently surrendered to the Romans, and 
delivered to the latter the Carthaginian garrison 
stationed in the town. 

Salapina Palus. Now the Lago di Salpi; a 
lake of Apulia, between the mouths of the Cerba- 
lus and Aufidus, 

Salaria. A town of the Bastetani, in Hispania 
Tarraconensis, and a Roman colony. 

Salaria Via. A Roman road which ran from 
the Porta Salaria through Fidenae, Reate, and 
Asculum Picenum, to Castrum Truentinum, and 
thence along the coast to Ancona. 


Salarium. A Roman term signifying properly 
the allowance of salt which the governor furnished 
for the magistrates and officers who formed his ret- 
inue; then the gratification in money which took 
the place of the salt. Under the Empire it was the 
pay (stipendiwm) of the imperial magistrates, as well 
as of the physicians and professors in the service 
of the State, though still used also in the early 
sense (Pliny, H. N. xxxi. 89; Hist. Aug. Ant. P. 11). 


Salassi. A brave and warlike people in Gallia 
Transpadana, in the valley of the Duria (Val 
d’Aosta), at the foot of the Graian and Pennine 
Alps, whom some regarded as a branch of the 
Salyes or Salluvii,in Gaul. Their chief town was 
Augusta Praetoria (Aosta). 

Saldae. Now Bougie; a large town of Northern 
Africa, originally belonging to the kingdom of 
Mauretania, and later to Mauretania Caesariensis. 
See Boissier, L? Afrique Romaine (1894). 
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Salamis. 


over the Persian fleet of Xerxes in B.c. 480. See 
Xerxes. (2) A city in Cyprus said to have been 
founded by Teucer, son of Telamon. See TEUCER. 


Salentini or Sallentini. A people in the south- 
ern part of Calabria, who dwelt around the prom- 
ontory Iapygium, which is hence called Salenti- 
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SALERNUM 


num or Salentina. They laid claim to a Greek 
origin, and pretended to have come from Crete into 
Italy under the guidance of Idomeneus (Verg. Aen. 
iii. 400). They were subdued by the Romans at 
the conclusion of their war with Pyrrhus, and hav- 
ing revolted in the Second Punic War were again 
easily reduced to subjection (Livy, pit. 15). 

Salernum. Now Salerno. An ancient town in 
Campania, at the innermost corner of the Sinus 
Paestanus, situated on a hill near the coast. It 
was made a Roman colony B.c. 194; but it attain- 
ed its greatest prosperity in the Middle Ages, after 
it had been fortified by the Lombards. 


Salgima (rd dppaia). Pickles. Roots, herbs, 
or fruits preserved in brine (Columell. x. 117; 
xii. 4). 

Salganeus or Salganea. A small town of 
Boeotia, on the Euripus, and on the road from 
Anthedon to Chalcis. 

Salientes. See Fons. 

Salii (Sadio., “dancers,” from salio). An old 
Italian collegiwm of priests of Mars, said to have 
been introduced at Rome by Numa and doubled 
by Tullus Hostilius. The earlier college was called 
the Sai PALATINI and the later the Satm AGo- 
NALES or COLLINI. The former derived their name 
from their curia on the Palatine Hill; the latter, 
from the Colline Gate, near which stood their 
sanctuary on the Quirinal. Both colleges consist- 
ed of twelve life-members of patrician family, and 
recruited their numbers from young men, whose 
parents were required to be still living; at their 
head was a magister, a praesul (leader in the dance), 
and a vates (leader in the song). The cult of the 
Palatine Salii had to do with Mars, that of the 
Colline with Quirinus; but the chief connection 
of both was with the sacred shields, ancilia. (See 
illustration.) The chief ceremonial of the Salii was 
in March, the beginning of the campaigning season. 
On March Ist, they began a procession through 
the city, each of them dressed in an embroidered 
tunic, a bronze breastplate, and a peaked helmet, 
girt about with a sword, with one of the holy 
shields on the left arm, and in the right hand a 
staff, while trumpeters walked in front of them. 


Salii with Ancilia. 


(Gruter. ) 


At all the altars and temples they made a halt, 
and, under the conduct of the two leaders, danced 
the war-dance in three measures, from which they 
take their name of Salii or “dancers,” accompany- 
ing it by singing certain lays, beating their shields 
meanwhile with the staves. Every day the pro- 
cession came to an end at certain appointed sta- 
tions, where the shields were kept over the night 
in special houses, and the Salii themselves partook 
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of a meal proverbial for its magnificence (Hor. 
Carm. i. 37,2). Until March 24th the ancilia were 
in motion; within this time some special festivi- 
ties were also held, in which the Salii took part. 
On March 11th there was a chariot-race in honour 
of Mars (£quirvia) and a sacrificial feast in honour 
of the supposed fabricator of the shields, Mamurius 
Veturius; on the 19th was the ceremony of the 
cleansing of the shields, and on the 23d the cleans- 
ing of the holy trumpets (tubae) of the priests, © 
called the tubilustrium. The days on which the 
ancilia were in motion were accounted solemn (re- 
ligiosi), and on these days men avoided marching 
out to war, offering battle, and concluding a mar- 
riage. In October, the close of the campaigning 
season, the ancilia were once more brought out, in 
order to be cleansed in the Campus Martius. The 
lays of the Salii, called axamenta (from azare, “to 
repeat,” a word found in Festus), were referred to 
Numa Pompilius, and were written in the arcliaic 
Saturnian verse, and in such primitive language, 
that they were scarcely intelligible even to the 
priests themselves, and as early as the beginning 
of the first century B.c. were the object of learned 
interpretation (Quint. i. 6,40). Two or three con- 
nected bits of these lays have come down to us. 
The most intelligible is the following, reconstructed 
by Bergk, in a rnde Saturnian measure: 
|| Cumé tonds, Leucésie, | prée tét tremonti, || 
Quom tiber ciuner | déxtumim tondront ; || 

i. e. Cum tonas, Lucetie (thou god of light), prae 
te tremunt, cum tibi cunei (bolts of lightning) a 
dextra tonuerunt. (See Wordsworth, Fragments and 
Specimens of Early Latin, 564-566; Allen, Early 
Latin, p. 74). Besides Mars, other deities, such 
as Ianus, Iupiter, and Minerva, were invoked in 
them; the invocation of Mamurius Veturius formed 
the close (Ovid, Fasti, iii. 260 foll.). After the time 
of Augustus the names of individual emperors were 
also inserted in the lays. 


Salinae. Salt- works; the name of several 
towns which possessed salt-works in their vicin- 
ity. (1) A town in Britain, on the eastern coast, 
in the southern part of Lincolnshire. (2) A town 
of the Suetrii, in the Maritime Alps, in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, east of Reii. (3) Torre delle Saline, a 
place on the coast of Apulia, near Salapia. (4) A 
place in Picenum, on the river Sannus (Salino). 
(5) Torda, a place in Dacia. (6) SaLinaE HERcU- 
LEAE, near Herculaneum, in Campania, 

Salinator, Livius. (1) Marcus, consul B.c. 219, 
with L. Aemilius Paulus, carried on war along with 
his colleague against the Illyrians. On their re- 
turn to Rome, both consuls were brought to trial 
on the charge of having unfairly divided the booty 
among the soldiers. Paulus escaped with diffi- 
culty, but Livins was condemned. The sentence 
seems to have been an unjust one, and Livius took 
his disgrace so much to heart that he left the city 
and retired to his estate in the country, where he 
lived some years without taking any part in pub- 
lic affairs (Livy, xxii. 35). In 210 the consuls com- 
pelled him to return to the city, and in 207 he was 
elected consul a second time with C. Claudius 
Nero. He shared with his colleague in the glory 
of defeating Hasdrubal on the Metaurus, (For de- 
tails, see CLaupi1us NERO.) Next year (206) Livius 
was stationed in Etruria, as proconsul, with an 
army, and his imperium was prolonged for two 
successive years. In 204 he was censor with his 
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former colleague in the consulship, Claudius Nero. 
The two censors had long been enemies; and their 
long-smothered resentment now burst forth, and 
occasioned a great scandal. Livius, in his censor- 
ship, imposed a tax upon salt, in consequence of 
which he received the surname of Salinator, which 
seems to have been given him in derision, but 
which became, notwithstanding, hereditary in his 
family (Livy, xxix. 37; Val. Max. ii. 9,6; vii. 2,6). 
(2) Garus, curule aedile B.c. 203, and praetor 202, 
in which year he obtained Bruttii as his province. 
In 193 he fought under the consul against the Boii, 
and in the same year was an unsuccessful candi- 
date for the consulship. (3) Ga1us, praetor B.C. 
191, when he had the command of the fleet in 
the war against Antiochus. He was consul 188, 
and obtained Gaul as his province (Livy, xxxvii. 
9-25). 

Salinum, dim. Salillum. A salt-cellar; usual- 
ly of silver, but among the poorer classes merely a 
shell (Hor. Sat. i. 3,14). It was probably set in the 
middle of the table and had a sort of sanctity, inas- 
much as salted meal (mola salsa) was offered to the 
Lares. 

Sallentini. See SALENTINI. 


Sallustius or Salustius (LaXovarios). (1) The 
Praefectus Praetorio under the emperor Julian, 
with whom he was on terms of friendship. Sal- 
lustius was a heathen, but dissuaded the emperor 
from persecuting the Christians. He was perhaps 
the author of a treatise Hepi @e@v kat kdopov, Which 
is still extant. If so, he was attached to the doc- 
trines of the Neo-Platonists. The best edition of 
this treatise is by Orelli (Zitirich, 1821). (2) A 
Cynic philosopher of some note, who lived in the 
latter part of the fifth century after Christ. He 
was a native of Emesa in Syria, and studied suc- 
cessively at Emesa, Alexandria, and Athens. Sal- 
lustius was suspected of holding somewhat impious 
opinions regarding the gods. He seems at least to 
have been unsparing in his attacks upon the fanat- 
ical theology of the Neo-Platonists. 


Sallustius Crispus, Gaius. (1) A famous Ro- 
man historian, belonging to a plebeian family. He 
was born B.C. 86, at Amiternum, in the country of 
the Sabines. He was quaestor about 59, and trib- 
une of the plebs in 52, the year in which Clodius 
was killed by Milo. In his tribunate he joined 
the popular party, and took an active part in op- 
posing Milo. It is said that he had been canght 
by Milo in the act of adultery with his wife Fausta, 
the daughter of the dictator Sulla; that he had 
received a beating from the husband; and that he 
had been only let off on payment of a sum of mon- 
ey. In 50 Sallust was expelled from the Senate by 
the censors, probably because he belonged to Cae- 
sar’s party, though some give as the ground of 
his ejection from the Senate the act of adultery al- 
ready mentioned. In the Civil War he followed 
Caesar’s fortunes. In 47 we find him praetor elect, 
by obtaining which dignity he was restored to his 
rank. He nearly lost his life in a mutiny of some 
of Caesar’s troops in Campania, who had been led 
thither to pass over into Africa. He accompanied 
Caesar in his African war (46), and was left by 
Caesar as governor of Numidia, in which capacity 
he is charged with having oppressed the people, 
and enriched himself by unjust means. He was 
accused of maladministration before Caesar, but it 
does not appear that he was brought to trial. The 
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charge is somewhat confirmed by the fact of his 
becoming immensely rich, as was shown by the 
expensive gardens which he formed (horti Sallusti- 
ani) on the Quirinalis. He retired into privacy 
after he returned from Africa, and he passed quiet- 
ly through the troublesome period after Caesar’s 
death. He died in the year 34, about four years 
before the battle of Actium. The story of his 
marrying Cicero’s wife, Terentia, ought to be re- 
jected. 

It was probably not till after his return from 
Africa that Sallust wrote his historical works. (a) 
The Catilina, or Bellum Catilinarium, is a history of 
the conspiracy of Catiline during the consulship 
of Cicero, 63. The introduction to this history, 
which some critics admire, is only a feeble and 
rhetorical attempt to act the philosopher and mor- 
alist. The history, however, is valuable. Sallust 
was a living spectator of the events which he de- 
scribes, and considering that he was not a friend 
of Cicero, and was a partisan of Caesar, he wrote 
with fairness. The speeches which he has inserted 


Bust of Sallust. 


(St. Petersburg.) 


in his history are certainly his own composition ; 
but we may assume that Caesar’s speech was ex- 
tant, and that he gave the substance of it. (0) 
The Iugurtha, or Bellum Iugurthinum, contains the 
history of the war of the Romans against Iugurtha, 
king of Numidia, which began in 111, and con- 
tinued until 106. It is probable that Sallust was 
led to write this work from having resided in 
Africa, and that he collected some materials there. 
He cites the Punic Books of King Hiempsal, as 
authority for his general geographical description 
(Iug.17). The Jugurthine War has a philosophical 
introduction of the same stamp as that to the Cati- 
lina. As a history of the campaign, the Jugurthine 
War is of no value: there is a total neglect of geo- 
graphical precision, and apparently not a very 
strict regard to chronology. (c) Sallustius also 
wrote Historiarum Libri Quinque, which were dedi- 
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cated to Lucullus, a son of L. Licinius Lucullus. 
The work is supposed to have comprised the period 
from the consulship of M. Aemilius Lepidus and 
Q. Lutatius Catulus (78), the year of Sulla’s death, 
to the consulship of L, Vuleatius Tullus and M. 
Aemilius Lepidus (66), the year in which Cicero 
was praetor. This work is lost, with the excep- 
tion of fragments which have been collected and 
arranged. They contain, among other things, sev- 
eral orations and letters. Some fragments belong- 
ing to the third book, and relating to the war with 
Spartacus, have been published from a Vatican 
MS. in the present century, and a number of others 
were found in 1886 by Hauler in an Orleans pal- 
impsest. » (d) Duae Epistolae de Re Publica Ordi- 
nanda, which appear to be addressed to Caesar at 
the time when he was engaged in his Spanish cam- 
paign (49) against Petreius and Afranius, and are 
attributed to Sallust; but the opinions of critics 
on their authenticity are divided. (e) The Decla- 
matio in Sallustium, which is attributed to Cicero, 
is generally admitted to be the work of some rhet- 
orician, the matter of which is the well-known 
hostility between the orator’ and the historian. 
The same opinion is generally maintained as to 
the Declamatio in Ciceronem, which is attributed to 
Sallust. 

Some of the Roman writers considered that Sal- 
lustius imitated the style of Thucydides (Quint. x. 
1), and he has himself greatly influenced the style 
of Tacitus. His language is generally concise and 
perspicuous: perhaps his love of brevity may have 
caused the ambiguity that is sometimes found in 
his sentences. He also affected archaic words. 
Though he has considerable merit as a writer, his 
art is always apparent. He had no pretensions to 
great research or precision about facts. His re- 
flections have often something of the same arti- | 
ficial and constrained character as his expressions. | 
One may judge that his object was to obtain dis- 
tinction as a writer; that style was what he} 
thought of more than matter. He has, however, 
probably the merit of being the first Roman who 
wrote what is usually called history. He was not | 
above his contemporaries as a politician; he was a 
party man, and there are no indications of any 
comprehensive views, which had a whole nation 
for their object. He hated the nobility, and de- 
picted their vices in a spirit of bitter exaggeration. 

There are many MSS. of Sallust, especially at 
Paris. These Codices Parisini, of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries (P, P’, P?), are the best, all be- 
ing distinguished by a lengthy lacuna after Zug. 
103, supplied from a second “ family ” of MSS. writ- 
ten later, and represented by several codices at 
Munich. Remains of the orations and letters of 
Sallust are preserved in two MSS. of the tenth 
century—one at Berne, and one in the Vatican. 
These give also annotations by an unknown gram- 
marian. 

There are separate editions of the Catilina by 
Cook (1884); Turner (1887); Eussner (1887), and 
Herbermann (New York, 1890) ; of the Iugurtha by 
Herzog (Leipzig, 1840); Schmalz (Gotha, 1866), 
and Brook (London, 1885). The fragments of his 
Historiae are given in Jordan’s edition of the Sal- 
lust (1887); and separately edited by Mauren- 
brecher (fase. i. and ii., Leipzig, 1891-93). Complete 
editions of Sallust are those of Gerlach ( Basel, 
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1832), Kritz (1828, 1856), Dietsch (1859, 1864), Jor- 
dan (Berlin, 1876, 1887), and with English notes by 
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Merivale (1852), Long (1860, revised by Frazer, 
1890), and Capes (1884). There are lexicons to 
Sallust by Eichert (Hanover, 1864) and Mollweide 
(Strassburg, 1887). A good English translation is 
that of Pollard (1882). On the style, see Con- 
stans, De Sermone Sallustiano (Paris, 1880); and 
in general the monographs by Vogel (Mainz, 1857), 
Jiiger (Salzburg, 1884), and Rambeau (Burg, 
1879). 

eS The grandson of the historian’s sister, adopt- 
ed by Sallust and made his heir. He was the 
principal adviser of Augustus Caesar after the re- 
tirement of Maecenas. He died in a.p. 20 (Hor. 
Carm. ii. 2; Tac. Ann.i.6; ii. 40; iti. 30). 

Salmacis. See HERMAPHRODITUS. 


Salmantica. Now Salamanca, called HELMAN- 
Tica or HERMANDICA by Livy and ELMANTicA by 
Polybius (iii. 14). An important town of the 
Vettones in Lusitania, south of the Durius, on 
the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta (Sara- 
gossa). 

Salmasius, CLAupIuS (Claude de Saumaise). A 
classical scholar, born at Semur in Burgundy, 
April 15th, 1588. His father, Bénigne de Saumaise, 
himself an accomplished scholar, gave him his first 
instruction, and at the age of ten the boy trans- 
lated Pindar and wrote both Greek and Latin 
verse. He studied philosophy at Paris under the 
direction of Casaubon (q. v.), and later (1606) went 
to Heidelberg, where he took a course in jurispru- 
dence, and studied so hard as greatly to injure his 
health, sitting at his desk through the whole of 
two nights out of every three, and adding to his 
linguistic resources a knowledge of Hebrew, Ara- 
bic, Coptic, and other languages. In 1631 he was 
called to Leyden to succeed Scaliger. He spent a 
year in Sweden (1650) at the solicitation of Queer 
Christina, but returned to Holland at the end of 
that time. In 1606 he discovered the Greek an- 
thology of Kephalas at Heidelberg. (See ANTHOL- 
oGy.) He died at Spa, September 6th, 1658. 

Salmasius enjoyed a wide reputation for his 
great learning, which has been equalled by few. 


| He was styled “the miracle of the world,” “the 


most learned of all living men,” but he lacked 
critical insight and system, so that he left nothing 
of lasting value to the world of learning. He is 
best remembered to-day for his abusive controversy 
with Milton over the question of the death of 
Charles I., and Milton’s blindness was the result 
of excessive labour in the production of his answer 
to Salmasius. 

Salmasius published Plinianae Evxercitationes 
(1629); an edition of the Augusta Historia (1620) ; 
Florus (1629); De Lingua Hellenistica (1643); De Re 
Militari Romanorum (1657). See the eulogistic life 
of Salmasius prefixed to the collection of his let- 
ters (Leyden, 1656) ; L. Miiller, Geschichte der class. 
Philogie in den Niederlanden (Leipzig, 1869); and for 
his controversy with Milton, Masson’s Life of Mil- 
ton (1876-79). 

Salmona (Sa\p@vn) or Salmonia. A town of 
Elis, in the district Pisatis, on the river Enipeus, 
said to have been founded by Salmoneus. 

Salmoneus (Sadpovevs). Son of Aeolus and 
Enareté and brother of Sisyphus. He originally 
lived in Thessaly, but emigrated to Elis, where he 
built the town of Salmoné. His presumption and 
arrogance were so great that he deemed himself 
equal to Zeus, and ordered sacrifices to be offered 
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to himself; nay, he even imitated the thunder and | 
lightning of Zeus, but the father of the gods killed | 
him with his thunderbolt, destroyed his town, and | 
punished him in the lower world (Verg. Aen. vi. | 
585). His daughter Tyro bore the patronymic 
Salmonis, 

Salmydessus (SaA\pvdynoods), called HALMYDES- 
SUS (‘AX\pvdnoods), also in later times Midja or 
Midjeh. A town of Thrace, on the coast of the | 
Euxine, south of the promontory Thynias. The | 
name was originally applied to the whole coast | 
from this promontory to the entrance of the Bos- 
porus; and it was from this coast that the Black 
Sea obtained the name of Pontus Axinos, or inhos- 
pitable. 


Salo. Now the Xalon; atributary of the Iberus, 
in Celtiberia, which flowed by Bilbilis, the birth- 
place of Martial, who frequently mentions it in his 
poems (i. 49; x. 20). 

Salona, Salonae, or Salon. Now Salona; an 
important town of Illyria, and the capital of Dal- 
matia, was situated on a small bay of the sea. 
The emperor Diocletian was born at the small vil- 
lage of Dioclea, near Salona; and after his abdica- 
tion he retired to the neighbourhood of this town, | 


| 
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employed in religious ceremonies, 
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Salpinx (cdAmy£&). The Greek name for the 
long trumpet, like the Roman tuba, with which 


Salpinx. 


It was also 
See TuBa. 


Dancing. The 


the signals were given in the army. 


Saltatio (dpynows, yxopevots ). 


| dancing of the Greeks and Romans had little in 


common with the exercise which goes by that name 
in modern times. It may be divided into two 
kinds, gymnastic and mimetic; that is, it was in- 
tended either to represent bodily activity, or to 
express by gestures, movements, and attitudes cer- 
tain ideas or feelings, and also single events or a 
series of events, as in the modern ballet. All these 


n 
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Court of the Palace of Diocletian at Spalatro. 


and here spent the rest of his days. The remains 
of his magnificent palace are still to be seen at the 
village of Spalatro, the ancient Spolatum, three 
miles south of Salona. 


Saloninus, P, Licinrus CORNELIUS VALERIANUS,. | 
The son of the Roman emperor Gallienus, and | 
grandson of the emperor Valerian. He was put to 
death in Greece when Postumus captured Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne) in A.D. 259, at which time Sa- 
loninus was about seventeen years of age (Trebell. 
Poll. Salonin.). 


Salpensa. A Latin colony in Hispania Baetica, | 
between Hispalis (Seville) and Gades (Cadiz). In | 
1851, an important inscription was discovered here | 
containing part of a code of laws given to the place 


in the reign of Domitian (about a.p. 81-84). See 
the C. I. L. ii. 1963-64; Bruns, Font. 136. 


| movements, however, were accompanied by music; 


but the terms dépynovs and saltatio were used in so 
much wider a sense than our word dancing that 
they were applied to designate gestures even when 


'the body did not move at all (saltare solis oculis, 
|Apul. Met. x. p. 251). 


We find dancing prevalent among the Greeks 
from the earliest times. It is frequently mentioned 


‘in the Homeric poems: the suitors of Penelopé de- 


light themselves with music and dancing (Odyss. i. 
152); and Odysseus is entertained at the court of 
Alcinoiis with the exhibitions of very skilful danc- 


ers, the rapid movements of whose feet excite his 


admiration (Odyss. viii. 265), Skilful dancers were 
at all times highly prized by the Greeks: we read 


| of some who were presented with golden crowns, 


and had statues erected to their honour, and their 
memory celebrated by inscriptions. 
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The lively imagination and mimetic powers of the 
Greeks found abundant subjects for various kinds 
of dances, and, accordingly, the names of no less 
than two hundred different dances have come down 
to us. It would be inconsistent with the nature 
of this work to give a description of all that are 
known: only the most important can be mentioned, 
and such as will give a general idea of the dancing 
of the ancients. 

Dancing was originally closely connected with 
religion. Plato thought all dancing should be 
based on religion, as it was, he says, among the 
Egyptians. It has been shown under CHorus that 
the chorus in the oldest times consisted of the 
whole population of a city, who met in a public 
place to offer up thanksgivings to the god of their 
country by singing hymns and performing dances. 
These dances, which, like all others, were accom- 
panied by music, were therefore of a strictly relig- 
ious nature ; and in all the public festivals, which 
were sO numerous among the Greeks, dancing 
formed a very prominent part. We find, from the 
earliest times, that the worship of Apollo was con- 
nected with a religious dance called Hyporchema 
(q. v.). All the religious dances, with the excep- 
tion of the Bacchic and the Corybantian, were very 
simple, and consisted of gentle movements of the 
body, with various turnings and windings around 
the altar; such a dance was the yépavos, which 
Theseus is said to have performed at Delos on his 
return from Crete. The Dionysiac or Bacchic and 
the Corybantian were of a very different nature. 
In the former, the life and adventures of the god 
were represented by mimetic dancing (see Dro- 
NYsIA); the dance called Baxyikn was a satyric 
dance, and chiefly prevailed in Ionia and Pontus ; 
the most illustrious men in the State danced in 
it, representing Titans, Corybantians, satyrs, and 
husbandmen, and the spectators were so delighted 
with the exhibition that they remained sitting the 
whole day to witness it, forgetful of everything 
else. The Corybantian was of a very wild char- 
acter: it was chiefly danced in Phrygia and in 
Crete: the dancers were armed, struck their swords 
against their shields, and displayed the most ex- 
travagant fury; it was accompanied chiefly by the 
flute. The following wood-cut, from the Museo 
Pio-Clementino, is supposed to represent a Cory- 
bantian dance. Respecting the dances in the 
theatre, see CHORUS. 


Corybantian Dancers, 


(Krause. ) 


Dancing was applied to gymnastic purposes and 
to training for war, especially in the Doric States, 
and was believed to have contributed very much 
to the success of the Dorians in war, as it enabled 
them to perform their evolutions simultaneously 
and in order. 

There were various dances in early times which 
served as a preparation for war; hence Homer 
calls the hoplitae mpvdées, & War-dance having been 
called mpvArs by the Cretans. Of such dances the 
most celebrated was the Pyrrhic (% Tluppiyn ), 
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of which the mpvArs was probably only another 
name. 

The invention of this dance is placed in the 
mythical age, and is usually assigned to one 
Pyrrhicos; but most of the accounts agree in as- 
signing it a Cretan or Spartan origin, though 
others refer it to Pyrrhus or Neoptolemus, the son 
of Achilles, apparently misled by the name, for it 
was undoubtedly of Doric origin. It was danced 
to the sound of the flute, and its time was very 


quick and light, as is shown by the name of the 


Pyrrhic foot (~~), which must be connected with 
this dance: and from the same source came also 
the Proceleusmatic (“~~~”), or challenging foot. 
The Pyrrhic dance was performed in different ways 
at various times and in various countries, for it 
was by no means confined to the Doric States. 
Plato describes it as representing, by rapid move- 
ments of the body, the way in which missiles and 
blows from weapons were avoided, and also~ the 
mode in which the enemy was attacked. In the 
non-Doric States it was probably not practised as 
a training for war, but only as a mimetic dance: 
thus we read of its being danced by women to en- 
tertain a company. It was also performed at 
Athens at the greater and lesser Panathenaea by 
Ephebi, who were called Pyrrhichists (IIvpptyiorai), 
and were trained at the expense of the choragus. 

The following illustration, taken from Sir W. 
Hamilton’s vases, represents three Pyrrhichists, two 
of whom, with sword and shield, are engaged in the 
dance, while the third is standing with a sword. 
Above them is a female balancing herself on the 


Pyrrhic Dancers. 


| head of one, and apparently in the act of perform- 


ing a somersault ; she, no doubt, is taking part in 
the dance, and performing a very artistic kind of 
kuBiornors, or tumbling, for the Greek performances 
of this kind surpass anything we can imagine in 
modern times. A woman spectator, sitting, looks 
on at the exhibition. 

The Pyrrhic dance was introduced into the pub- 
lic games at Rome by Iulius Casar, when it was 
danced by the children of the leading men in Asia 
and Bithynia. It seems to have been much liked 
by the Romans; it was exhibited both by Caligula 
and Nero, and also frequently by Hadrian. Athe- 
neus says that the Pyrrhic dance was still prac- 
tised in his time (the third century A.D.) at Sparta. 

Other kinds of dances were frequently performed 
at entertainments, in Rome as well as in Greece, 
by courtesans, many of which were of a very inde- 
cent and lascivious nature (Macrob. Sat. ii. 10; 
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Dancing-girl. (Pompeian painting.) 

Plant. Stich. v. 2, 11), resembling the tango of the 
modern Spaniards, and the danse du ventre of the 
Egyptian and Hindu dancing-girls. The dancers 
seem to have frequently represented Bacchanals ; 
many such dancers appear in the paintings found at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii in a variety of graceful 
attitudes. (Museo Borbonico, vol. vii. tav. 34-40; 
vol. ix. tav. 17; vol. x. tav. 5, 6, 54.) 

Among the dances performed without arms one 
of the most important was the éppyos, which was 
danced at Sparta by youths and maidens together: 
the youth danced first some movements suited to his 
age, and of a military nature; the maiden followed 
in measured steps and with feminine gestures. An- 
other common dance at Sparta was the Bibasis (Bi- 
Baars), Which was much practised both by men and 
women. The dance consisted in springing rapidly 
from the ground, and striking the feet behind; a 
feat of which a Spartan woman in Aristophanes 
(Lysistr. 28) prides herself. The number of suc- 
cessful strokes was counted, and the most skilful 
received prizes. We are told by a verse which 
has been preserved by Pollux (iv. 102), that a La- 
conian girl had danced the bibasis a thousand 


Acrobatic Dancer 


(Museo Borbonico.) 
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times, which was more than had ever been done 
before. 

In many of the Greek States the art of dancing 
was carried to great perfection by females, who 
were frequently engaged to add to the pleasures 
and enjoyment of men at their symposia. These 
dancers always belonged to the courtesans. Xen- 
ophon (Symp. ix. 2-7) describes a mimetic dance 
which was represented at a symposium where Soc- 
rates was present. It was performed by a maiden 
and a youth, belonging to a Syracusan, who is 
called the dpynorodiwackados, and represented the 
loves of Dionysus and Ariadné, 

Dancing was common among the Romans in 
ancient times in connection with religious festivals 
and rites, and was practised, according to Servius 
(ad Verg. Eel. v. 73), because the ancients thought 
that no part of the body should be free from the 
influence of religion. The dances of the Salii, 
which were performed by men of patrician fami- 
lies, are spoken of elsewhere. (See SALu.) There 
was another old Roman dance of a military nature, 
called bellicrepa saltatio, which is said to have 
been instituted by Romulus, after he had carried 
off the Sabine women, in order that a like mis- 
fortune might not befall his State (Festus, s. v.). 
Dancing, however, was not performed by any Ro- 
man citizen except in connection with religion; 
and it is only in reference to such dancing that we 
are to understand the statements that the ancient 
Romans did not consider dancing disgraceful, and 
that not only freemen but the sons of senators and 
noble matrons practised it (Quintil. Inst. Orat.i. 11, 
18). In the later times of the Republic we know 
that it was considered highly disgraceful for a free- 
man to dance: Cicero reproaches Cato for calling 
Murena a dancer (saltator), and adds, “‘ Nemo fere 
saltat sobrius, nisi forte insanit” (Pro Muren. 6, 13; 
In Pison. 10, 22). The professional dancing-girls 
at Rome came from foreign countries, oftenest 
from Spain; and those of Gades (Cadiz) were espe- 
cially noted for the indecent suggestiveness of their 
performances. 

The mimetic dances of the Romans, which were 
carried to such perfection under the Empire, are 
described under PANTOMIMUS. Respecting the 
dancers on the tight-rope, see FUNAMBULUS. 

See Meursius, Orchestra; Burette, De la Danse 
des Anciens ; Kranse, Gymnastik und Agon. d. Hell. 
p. 807; Schémann, Antig. p. 58; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, i. 166; Bliimner, Privatleben, p. 505; 
Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 109; Czerwinski, Ge- 
schichte der Tanz- Kunst (1862); and Voss, Der 
Tanz und seine Geschichte (1868). 


Salticae Fabtilae. See PANTOMIMUS. 


Salus. A Roman goddess, the personification 
of health, prosperity, and the public welfare. In 
the first of these three senses she answers closely 
to the Greek Hygeia (q. v.), and was accordingly 
represented in works of art with the same attri- 
butes as the Greek goddess. In the second sense 
she represents prosperity in general. In the third 
sense she is the goddess of the public welfare (Sa- 
lus publica or Romana). In this capacity a temple 
was vowed to her in the year B.c. 307 by the cen- 
sor C. Iunius Bubuleus, on the Quirinal Hill, which 
was afterwards decorated with paintings by C. 
Fabius Pictor. She was worshipped publicly on 
the 30th of April, in conjunction with Pax, Con- 
cordia, and Janus. Salus was represented, like 
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Fortuna, with a rudder, a globe at her feet, and 
sometimes in a sitting posture, pouring from a 
patera a libation upon an altar, round which a ser- 
pent is winding. The goddess Strenia among the 
Sabines is the counterpart of the Roman Salus. 


Salutatio. The morning greeting which Ro- 
mans of rank were in the habit of receiving from 
clients, friends, and admirers in the atrium during 
the first two hours of the day; for this purpose 
the callers gathered in the vestibule even before 
sunrise (Mart. iv.8; Pliny, Ep. iii. 12). 

Salve. See CoLLyRIUM; UNGUENTUM. 


Salvianus. A native of Colonia Agrippina (Co- 
logne), one of the early fathers of the Christian 
Church. He led a religious life at Massilia dur- 
ing the greater part of the fifth century, and died 
in that city. Salvianus was the author of several 
works on devotional subjects, of which there are 
yet extant a treatise ‘on the Providence of God” 
(De Gubernatione Dei, etc.), in eight books; another 
in four books, written against avarice (Adversus 
Avaritiam), and nine pastoral letters, His works 
are edited by Halm (Berlin, 1877), and Panlly (Vi- 
enna, 1883). 

Salvius Iulianus. See IULIANUS. 

Salvius Otho. See OTHO. 


Salyes or Salluvii. The most powerful and 
most celebrated of all the Ligurian tribes, inhab- 
ited the southern coast of Gaul from the Rhone to 
the Maritime Alps. They were troublesome neigh- 
bours to Massilia, with which city they frequently 
earried on war. They were subdued by the Ro- 
mans, in B.C. 123, after a long and obstinate strug- 
gle, and the colony of Aquae Sextiae was founded 
in their territory by the consul Sextius. 

Samara. See SAMAROBRIVA. 

Samaria (Sayudpera; Hebr. Shomron). (1) A dis- 
trict of Palestine extending along the coast from 
near Caesarea to Joppa on the south. (See PaLzEs- 
TINA.) (2) An important city of Palestine on a 
line west of the Jordan River. It was founded by 
Omri, King of Israel, in the tenth century B.c., and 
was the capital of the Israelites until taken by 
Shalmaneser of Assyria, about B.c. 720. When 
the Jews returned from the Babylonian captivity, 
those of the Samaritans who worshipped Jehovah 
offered to assist them in rebuilding the temple at 
Jerusalem; but their aid was refused, and hence 
arose the lasting hatred between the Jews and the 
Samaritans. This religious animosity reached its 
height when, in the reign of Darius Nothus, the 
son of the Jewish high-priest, having married the 
daughter of Sanballat, governor of Samaria, went 
over to the Samaritans and became high-priest of 
a temple which his father-in-law built for him, on 
Mount Gerizim, near Sichem. The erection of this 
temple had also the effect of diminishing the im- 
portance of the city of Samaria. Under the Syrian 
kings and the Maccabean princes, we find the name 
of Samaria used distinctly as that of a province, 
which consisted of the district between Galilee on 
the north and Judaea on the south. Samaria 
was taken by Alexander the Great, by Ptolemy I. 
(B.C. 312), and by Demetrius Poliorcetes (B.C. 276). 
In the persecution of Antiochus Epiphanes, the 
Samaritans escaped by conforming to the king’s 
edicts and dedicating the temple on Mount Gerizim 
to Zeus Hellenius (B.c. 167). As the power of 
the Asmonean princes increased, they attacked 
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the Samaritans; and, about B.c. 110, the Jewish 
leader John Hyrcanus took and destroyed the tem- 
ple on Mount Gerizim and the city of Samaria. 
The latter seems to have been soon rebuilt. Pom- 
pey assigned the district to the province of Syria, 
and Gabinius fortified the city anew. Augustus 
gave the district to Herod, who greatly reno- 
vated the city of Samaria, which he called Sebasté 
in honour of his patron. By the fourth century 
A.D. Samaria had ceased to be a place of any im- 
portance. There still exist remains of a basilica 
of the time of Herod, and of a Roman temple. 
See Appel, De Reb. Samar. sub Imperio Romanorum 
(1874). 

Samarobriva, afterwards AMBIANI. Now Ami- 
ens; the chief town of the Ambiani in Gallia Bel- 
gica, on the river Samara, whence its name, which 
signifies Samara Bridge. 

Sambtica (capSv«n and cavdvcy). A triangu- 
lar, stringed instrument resembling a harp, having 


Egyptian Sambuca. 


(Wilkinson. ) 


a piercing tone (Pers. v. 95). 
pointed end stood downwards. 


Samé (Sadun) or Samos (Sdyos). The ancient 
name of Cephallenia. (See CEPHALLENIA.) It was 
also the name of one of the four towns of Cephal- 
lenia. The town Samé or Samos was situated on 
the eastern coast, opposite Ithaca, and was taken 
and destroyed by the Romans, B.c. 189 (Livy, 
XXXViii. 28), 

Samnites. See GLADIATORES. 


Samnium (Sabnium qs. Sabinium). A country 
in the centre of Italy, bounded on the north by the 
Marsi, Peligni, and Marrucini, on the west by La- 
tium and Campania, on the south by Lucania, and 
on the east by the Frentani and Apulia. The 
Samnites were an offshoot of the Sabines, who 
emigrated from their country between the Nar, 
the Tiber, and the Anio, before the foundation of 
Rome, and settled in the country afterwards called 
Samnium. This country was at the time of their 
migration inhabited by Opicans, whom the Sam- 
nites conquered, and whose language they adopted ; 
for we find at a later time that the Samnites spoke 
Opican or Osean. See Osct. 

Samninm is a country marked by striking phys- 
ical features, The greater part of it is occupied 
by a huge mass of mountains, called at the present 
day the Matese, which stands out from the central 
line of the Apennines. The circumference of the 
Matese is between seventy and eighty miles, and 
its greatest height is 6000 feet. The most impor- 
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tant tribes of the Samnites were the Caudini and 
Pentri, of whom the former occupied the south 
side and the latter the north side of the Matese, 
To the Caudini belonged the towns of Allifae, Te- 
lesia, and Beneventum; to the Pentri, those of 
Aesernia, Bovianum, and Sepinum. Besides these 
chief tribes, we find mention of the Caraceni, who 
dwelt north of the Pentri, and to whom the town 
of Aufidena belonged; and of the Hirpini, who 
dwelt southeast of the Candini, but who are some- 
times mentioned as distinct from the Samnites. 

The Samnites were distinguished for their bra- 
very and love of freedom. Issuing from their moun- 
tain fastnesses, they overran a great part of Campa- 
nia; and it was in consequence of Capua applying 
to the Romans for assistance against the Samnites 
that war broke out between the two peoples in 
B.C. 343. The Romans found the Samnites the 
most warlike and formidable enemies whom they 
had yet encountered in Italy; and the war, which 
commenced in B.C. 343, was continued with few 
interruptions for the space of fifty-three years. 
Tt was not till B.c. 290, when all their bravest 
troops had fallen, and their country had been re- 
peatedly ravaged in every direction by the Roman 
legions, that the Samnites sued for peace and sub- 
mitted to the supremacy of Rome. They never, 
howeryer, lost their love of freedom; and accord- 
ingly they not only joined the other Italian allies 
in the war against Rome in B.c. 90, but, even after 
the other allies had submitted, they continued in 
arms. The Civil War between Marius and Sulla 
gave them hopes of recovering their independence ; 
but they were defeated by Sulla before the gates 
of Rome (82) the greater part of their troops fell 
in battle, and the remainder were put to death. 
Their towns were laid waste, the inhabitants sold 
as slaves, and their place supplied by Roman col- 
onists. See Iraria;-Oscit; UMBRIA. 

Samos (Zayos). Now Samo, Turk. Susam Adassi ; 
one of the principal islands of the Aegaean Sea, ly- 
ing in that portion of it called the Icarian Sea, off 
the coast of Ionia, from which it is separated only 
by a narrow strait formed by the overlapping of 
its eastern promontory Posidium (now Cape Colon- 
na) with the westernmost spur of Mount Mycalé, 
Promontorium Trogilium (now Cape S. Maria). 
This strait, which is little more than three-fourths 
of a mile wide, was the scene of the battle of My- 
ealé. The island is formed by a range of moun- 
tains extending from east to west, whence it de- 
rived its name; for Yduos was an old Greek word 
signifying a mountain: and the same root is seen 
in Samé, the old name of Cephallenia, and Samo- 
thracé—i. e. the Thracian Samos. The circumfer- 
ence of the island is about eighty miles. It was 
and is very fertile; and some of its products are 
indicated by its ancient names, Dryusa, Anthe- 
mura, Melamphyllus, and Cyparissia. According 
to the earliest traditions, it was a chief seat of the 
Carians and Leleges, and the residence of their 
first king, Ancaeus; and was afterwards colonized 
by Aeolians from Lesbos, and by Ionians from Epi- 
daurus. 

In the earliest historical records, we find Samos 
decidedly Ionian, and a powerful member of the 
Ionic Confederacy. Thucydides tells us that the 
Samians were the first of the Greeks, after the 
Corinthians, who paid great attention to naval 
affairs. They early acquired such power at sea, 
that, besides obtaining possession of parts of the 
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opposite coast of Asia, they founded many colonies; 
among which were Bisanthé and Perinthus, in 
Thrace; Celenderis and Nagidus, in Cilicia; Cy- 
donia, in Crete; Dicaearchia (Puteoli), in Italy ; and 
Zanclé (Messana), in Sicily. After a transition from 
the state of a monarchy, through an aristocracy, 
to a democracy, the island became subject to the 
most famous of the so-called “ tyrants,” Polycrates 
(B.C. 532), under whom its power and splendour 
reached their highest pitch, and Samos would 
probably have become the mistress of the Aegaean 
but for the murder of Polycrates. At this period 
the Samians had extensive commercial relations 
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with Egypt, and they obtained from Amasis the 
privilege of a separate temple at Naucratis. Their 
commerce extended into the interior of Africa, 
partly through their relations with Cyrené, and 
also by means of a settlement which they effected in 
one of the Oases, seven days’ journey from Thebes. 
The Samians now became subject to the Persian 
Empire, under which they were governed by ty- 
rants, with a brief interval at the time of the 
Ionian revolt, until the battle of Mycalé, which 
made them independent, B.c. 479. They now 
joined the Athenian Confederacy, of which they 
continued independent members until B.c. 440, 
when an opportunity arose for reducing them to 
entire subjection and depriving them of their fleet, 
which was effected by Pericles after an obstinate 
resistance of nine months’ duration. In the Pelo- 
ponnesian War (q. v.), Samos held firm to Athens 
to the last; and in the history of the latter part 
of that war, the island becomes extremely impor- 
tant as the headquarters of the exiled democrati- 
cal party of the Athenians. Transferred to Sparta 
after the battle of Aegospotami (405), it was soon 
restored to Athens by that of Cnidus (394), but 
went over to Sparta again in 390. Soon after, it 
fell into the hands of the Persians, being conquered 
by the satrap Tigranes; but it was recovered by 
Timotheus for Athens. In the Social War, the 
Athenians successfully defended it against the at- 
tacks of the confederated Chians, Rhodians, and 
Byzantines, and placed in it a body of two thousand 
cleruchi (B.C. 352). After Alexander’s death, it was 
taken from the Athenians by Perdiccas (323), but 
restored to them by Polysperchon (319). In the 
subsequent period, it seems to have been rather 
nominally than really a part of the Graeco-Syrian 
kingdom: we find it engaged in a long contest 
with Priené on a question of boundary, which was 
referred to Antiochus II., and afterwards to the 
Roman Senate. In the Macedonian War, Samos 
was taken by the Rhodians again, B.c. 200. In the 
Syrian War, the Samians took part with Antiochus 
the Great against Rome. n 

Little further mention is made of Samos till the 
time of Mithridates, with whom it took part in his 
first war against Rome, on the conclusion of which 
it was finally united to the province of Asia, B.C. 
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84. Meanwhile it had greatly declined, and dur- 
ing the war it had been wasted by the incursions 
of pirates. Its prosperity was partially restored 
under the propraetorship of Q. Cicero, B.C. 62, but 
still more by the residence in it of Antony and 
Cleopatra (32), and afterwards of Octavianus, who 
made Samos a free State. It was favoured by Ca- 
ligula, but was deprived of its freedom by Vespa- 
sian, and it sank into insignificance as early as the 
second century, although its departed glory is 
found still recorded, under the emperor Decius, 
by the inscription on its coins, Lapioy mporev 
lwvias. 

Samos may be regarded as almost the chief cen- 
tre of Ionian manners, energies, luxury, science, 
and art. In very early times there was a native 
school of statuary, at the head of which was Rhoe- 
cus, to whom tradition ascribed the invention of 
casting in metal. (See Sraruarra Ars.) In the 
hands of the same school architecture flourished 
greatly; the Heraeum, one of the finest of Greek 
temples, was erected in a marsh, on the western 
side of the city of Samos; and the city itself, es- 
pecially under the government of Polycrates, was 
furnished with other splendid works, among which 
was an aqueduct pierced through a mountain. Sa- 
mian architects became famous also beyond their 
own island; as, for example, Mandrocles, who con- 
structed Darius’s bridge over the Bosporus. Sa- 
mian pottery was well known, and was in vogue 
in Greece and Italy in the second century B.c., and 
was imitated by the potters of Gaul and Britain. 
It was of a reddish colour, with reliefs, The isl- 
and was the birthplace of Pythagoras (Herod. iv. 
95), and of several minor poets and historians. 

The capital of the island was the city SAMOs, on 
the southeastern coast. It had a magnificent har- 
bour, and was adorned with many fine buildings, 
especially a temple of Heré (Heraeum), which in 
the time of Herodotus was the largest temple in 
existence (Herod. iii. 60; Pausan. vii. 4). It was of 
the Ionic order. Excavations made in 1880 show 
that its fagade was one of some 150 feet. 

See Guérin, Patmos et Samos (Paris, 1856) ; Tozer, 
Islands of the Aegean (1890); Curtius, Geschichte von 
Samos (1877); Biirchner, Das Ionische Samos (1892). 


Samosata (ra Saudcara). Now Samisat, the 
capital of the province, and afterwards kingdom, 
of Commagené, in the north of Syria, stood on the 
right bank of the Euphrates, northwest of Edessa. 
It is celebrated in literary history as the birth- 
place of Lucian, and in church history as that of 
the heretic Paul, bishop of Antioch, in the third 
century. Nothing remains of it but a heap of 
ruins. 


Samothracé (Sayodpakn), Samothraca, and 
Samothracia (SayoOpaxia). A small island in the 
north of the Aegaean Sea, opposite the mouth of 
the Hebrus in Thrace. It was the chief seat of 
the mysterious worship of the Cabiri. (See Ca- 
BEIRIA.) The political history of Samothrace is of 
little importance. The Samothracians fought on 
the side of Xerxes at the battle of Salamis; and at 
this time they possessed on the Thracian mainland 
a few places, such as Salé, Serrhion, Mesambria, 
and Tempyra. In the time of the Macedonian 
kings, Samothracé appears to have been regarded 
as a kind of asylum, and Perseus accordingly fled 
thither after his defeat by the Romans at the bat- 
tle of Pydna. 
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Sampsiceramus. The name of a petty prince 
of Emesa in Syria; a nickname given by Cicero to 
Cn. Pompeius (4d Att. ii. 14, 16, 17, 23). 

Sanchuniathon (Sayyoundor). Said to have 
been an ancient Phoenician writer, whose works 
were translated into Greek by Philo Byblius, who 
lived in the latter half of the first century of the 
Christian era. A considerable fragment of the 
translation of Philo is preserved by Eusebius in 
the first book of his Praeparatio Evangelica; but 
it is now generally agreed among modern scholars 
that the work was a forgery of Philo. The frag- 
ments are published separately by Orelli (Leipzig, 
1823). In 1835 a MS. purporting to be the entire 
version by Philo was said to have been found in 
the Portuguese convent of Sta. Maria de Merinhao. 
The Greek text of this was edited by Wagenfeld 
(Bremen, 1837) and trauslated into German (Lii- 
beck, 1837). It was soon found to be a forgery, 
and the story of its discovery to be a falsehood. 
See Renan, Mémoire sur Sanchoniathon (1858). 


Sancus. Usually called S—emo Sancus. (See 
SEMONES.) A genius worshipped by the Sabines, 
Umbrians, and Romans, representing holiness and 
good faith in human life. In Rome he was princi- 
pally worshipped under the name Derus Fipius 
(from fides, “faith”) as god of oaths, god of the 
public laws of hospitality and of nations, also of 
international intercourse and of the safety of the 
roads, which were placed under his protection. 
An oath in his name could be taken only under 
the open sky; therefore even his temple had a hole 
in the roof, and, when an oath by him was taken 
at home, the man swearing went into the uncov- 
ered court. On account of many points of resem- 
blance he was identified with Hercules. He had 
a temple on the Quirinal (the foundation of which 
was celebrated June 5th), and another on the island 
in the Tiber (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 213-218). 

Sandalium (cavdadiov and cavSatw), A Greek 
covering for the foot, worn principally by women, 
consisting of a thick sole of wood, cork, or leather, 
with a strap carried over the foot in front of the 
socket of the great toe, passed between this and 
the second toe, and tied to the other bands fasten- 
ed to the edge of the sole before and behind. The 
back was supported by strap-work, which was 
often very neatly intertwined above the ankles. 

Soles of the more simple kind were bound under- 
neath the foot by a strap running crosswise over 
the instep, or by two straps fastened 
to the side-edges and tied together 
ina knot or by aclasp. Soles were 
also worn, which were provided 
with a close-fitting piece of leather 
at the heel and with a piece of leath- 
er, sometimes broad, at the sides. 
These last were so laced together by straps round 
the ankles that the toes and the flat of the foot re- 
mained uncovered. See Soma. 

_ Sandrocottus (Savdpdéxorros). An Indian king 
in the time of Seleucus Nicator, who ruled over the 
powerful nation of the Gangaridae and Prasii on 
the banks of the Ganges (Plut. Alea. 62; Arr, Anab 
v. 6, 2). 
Sangallenses Sortes. A book of oracles found 
ina fragmentary condition at St. Gallen in Switzer- 
land in a MS. of Merobaudes. They are derived 
from a Greek source and are written in popular 
Latin. Edited by Winnefeld (Bonn, 1887). 


Woman's Sandal. 
(Museo Borbo- 
nico, vii. 39.) 


SANGARIUS 


Sangarius (Sayydpws), Sangaris (Sdyyapis), or 
Sagaris (Sayapis). Now Sakariyeh. The largest 
river of Asia Minor after the Halys; it had its source 
in a mountain called Adoreus, near the little town 
of Sangia, on the borders of Galatia and Phrygia, 
whence it flowed first north through Galatia, then | 
west and northwest through the northeastern part | 
of Phrygia, and then north through Bithynia, of | 
which it originally formed the eastern boundary. | 
It fell at last into the Euxine, about half way be- 
tween the Bosporus and Heraclea (Strabo, p. 543). 

Sangia. See SANGARIUS. 

Sanguictilus. A sort of blood-pudding made 


by the Romans from the blood of a kid (Pliny, 
H. N. xxviii. 58). 


Sannio. A name of the buffoon 
in the Roman mimes, derived from 
sanna (“a grimace”), whence come 
the Italian Zanni and our Zany (Cic. 
De Orat. ii. 61). 

Sannyrion (Savvupiwy). An Athe- 
nian comic poet who flourished about 
B.c.407. His excessive leanness was 
ridiculed by Strattis and Aristoph- 
anes (Athen. p. 551). 


Santénes or Santdéni. A pow- 
erful people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
dwelling on the coast of the ocean, emeared gent} 
north of the Garumna (Garonne). 

Under the Romans they were a free people. Their 
chief town was Mediolanum, afterwards Santones 
(Saintes) (Caes. B. G. i. 10). 

Santra. A Roman writer on grammar and lit- 
erature of the first century B.c. (Suet. Gramm. 14). 
Mercklin (Phil. iii. 344) thinks him an African. 

Saocdras (Sadxopas). A river of Mesopotamia 
emptying into the Euphrates (Ptol. v.18). It has | 
not been satisfactorily identified. 

Sapa (4pyua). The must ofnew wine, boiled down | 
and used for strengthening other wine. See VINUM. 

Sapaei (Sazaio). A people in Thrace, dwelling 
on Mount Pangaeus, between Lake Bistonis and | 


Sannio. (From an 
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Sappho. 
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SAPPHO 


Sapaudia. A district in Gaul south of Lake 
Geneva (Ammian. Mare. xv. 11). Its name is the 
origin of the modern Savoy. 

Saphar (Sadap), Sapphar (Sampap), and Taphar 
(Tadpapov). Now Dhafar; a city of Arabia on the 
southern coast of Arabia Felix. It was the capi- 
tal of the Homeritae to whom the Sapharitae be- 
longed (Ptol. vi. 6, 25). 

Sapis. Now the Savio. A small river in Gallia 
Cisalpina, rising in the Apennines, and flowing 
into the Adriatic south of Ravenna, between the 


| Po and the Aternus (Lucan, ii, 406). 


Sapo (carer). A Keltic word, the original of our 
“soap,” though it denoted not a detergent, but a 
sort of pomade used for colouring the bair a light 
brown. It was made with goat’s tallow and 
ashes, and was sold in balls, in which form it was 
imported by the Romans from Germany and Gaul, 
and used to bleach the hair (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 
191; Mart. viii. 33, 20; xiv. 26); Beckmann, His- 
tory of Inventions, ii. p. 92 (London, 1846); and 
Bliimner, Technologie, i. 161. 

Sapor. See PERSIA. 

Sapphire. See GEMMA. 

Sappho (Sarda; Aeolic, Vamrda). One of the 
two great leaders of the Aeolian school of lyric 
poetry, Aleaeus being the other. She was a native 
of Mitylené, or, as some said, of Eresos in Lesbos, 
and flourished towards the end of the seventh cen- 
tury B.c. Her father’s name was Scamandronymus, 
who died when she was only six years old. She 
had three brothers, Charaxus, Larichus, and Eu- 
rigius. Charaxus was violently upbraided by his 
sister in a poem, because he became so enamoured 
of the courtesan Rhodopis at Naucratis in Egypt 
as to ransom her from slavery at an immense price. 
Sappho was contemporary with Alcaeus, Stesich- 
orus, and Pittacus. That she was not only con- 
temporary, but lived in friendly intercourse, with 
Alcaeus is shown by existing fragments of the 
poetry of both. Of the events of her life we have 
no other information than an obscure allusion in 
the Parian Marble and in Ovid (Her. xv. 51) to her 
flight from Mitylené to Sicily to escape some un- 
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known danger, between B.C. 604 and 592; and the 
common story that being in love with Phaon, and 
finding her love unrequited, she leaped down from 
the Leucadian Rock. This story, however, seems 
to have been an invention of later times. The 
name of Phaon does not occur in one of Sappho’s 
fragments, and there is no evidence that he was 
mentioned in her poems. As for the leap from the 
Leucadian Rock, it is a mere metaphor, taken from 
an expiatory rite connected with the worship of 
Apollo, which seems to have been a frequent poet- 
ical image. At Mitylené Sappho appears to have 
been the leader of a feminine literary set, most of 
the members of which were her pupils in poetry, 
fashion, and gallantry, so that from this association 
later writers have attempted to prove that the moral 
character of Sappho was not free from all reproach ; 
and it is difficult to read the fragments which re- 
main of her verse without being forced to come 
to the conclusion that a woman who could write 
such poetry could not be the pure woman that her 
modern apologists would have her. (See the de- 
fence of Sappho by Welcker [1816] and the various 
papers in the Rheinisches Museum for 1857-58.) Of 
her poetical genius, however, there cannot be a 
question. .The ancient writers agree in expressing 
the most unbounded admiration for the passion, 
sincerity, and grace of her poetry. Already in her 
own age the recitation of one of her poems so af- 
fected Solon that he expressed an earnest desire to 
learn it before he died. Her lyric poems formed 
nine books, but of these only fragments have come 
down to us. The most important is a splendid 
ode to Aphrodité, of which we perhaps possess the 
whole. The best editions of the fragments is by 
Neue (Berlin, 1827), and that in Bergk’s Poet. Lyrici 
Graeci, vol. iii. (4th ed. 1882). The fragments are all 
collected and translated into English by Wharton 
with a full bibliography in his Sappho (Chicago, 
1895). See Arnold, Sappho (Berlin, 1871); Schéne, 
Untersuchungen tiber das Leben der Sappho (Leipzig, 
1867); and Poestion, Griechische Dichterinnen (Vien- 
na, 1876). There is a metrical translation of the 
fragments by Gasby-Smith (Washington, 1891). 


Saraballa (ZapaBaddka) and Sarabara (Sapa- 
Bapa). A name given to the loose trousers worn 
by the Asiatics and also by the Northern peoples. 
See BRACAR. 


Sarancae, Sarangae (Sapdyyai). 
Sogdiana (Herod. iii. 93). 


Sarapis. See SmRAPIs. 


Sarapis (cdpams). A tunic whose use was re- 
stricted to the kings of Persia. It was of a pur- 
plish colour with a stripe of white down the front 
(Plaut. Poen. v. 5, 33). 


} Saravus. Now the Saar; a river of Gaul flow- 
ing into the Mosella on the right (Auson. Mosell. 
367). 

Sarcina. A pack or bundle, especially the 
“kit” of a Roman soldier carried by him on the 
march and comprising his arms, clothing, and 
rations (Caes. B. G. i. 24). 

Sarcinator. See SARTor. 


Sarcinatrix (dxéorpia). 
nator. See SARTOR. 


Barcophagus (capkopdyos). Literally, “ flesh- 
. y . . aie 
devouring. A name given to a kind of limestone 
quarried at Assos in Troas, and remarkable for 
possessing the peculiar power of consuming or 
ond 


A people of 


The feminine of sarci- 
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eating away the flesh and bones, with the excep- 
tion of the teeth, of a body enclosed within it, in 
the short period of forty days (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 
27). ¢ On account of this property it was exten- 
sively employed for making coffins, when the 
corpse was buried entire without burning; and 


Sarcophagus. 


thence the term came to be used in a general 
sense for any kind of coffin or tomb, without re- 
gard to the materials of which it was made (Juv. 
x. 172). See SEPULCRUM. 


Sarciilum and Sarciilus (cxaXis). A light hoe, 
smaller than the ligo (q. v.), used in weeding gar- 
dens, etc. (Pliny, H. N. xix. 33). 


Sarculum. 


(Roman bas-relief.) 


Sardanapalus (Sapdavarados). The last king 
who reigned over the Assyrian Empire of Nineveh. 
The account given of him by Ctesias asserts that 
he passed his time in his palace unseen by any of 
his subjects, dressed in woman’s apparel, and sur- 
rounded by concubines. At length Arbaces, satrap 
of Media, and Beletys, the noblest of the Chaldaean 
priests, resolved to renounce allegiance to such a 
mouarch, and advanced at the head of a formida- 
ble army against Nineveh. But all of a sudden 
the effeminate prince threw off his luxurious hab- 
its and appeared an undaunted warrior. Placing 
himself at the head of his troops, he twice defeated 
the rebels, but was at length worsted and obliged 
to shut himself up in Nineveh. Here he sustained 
a siege for two years, until at length, finding it im- 
possible to hold out any longer, he collected all his 
treasures, wives, and concubines, and placing them 
on an immense pile which he had constructed, set 
it on fire, and thus destroyed both himself and 
them. The enemies then obtained possession of 
the city. This is the account of Ctesias, which has 
been preserved by Diodorus Siculus and which has 
been followed by most subsequent writers and 
chronologists (see Diod. ii. 21; Syncell. p. 359; 
August. C. D. xviii. 21), and has been taken as the 
subject of a very spirited dramatic fragment by 
Lord Byron entitled Sardanapalus, The death of 
Sardanapalus and the fall of the Assyrian Empire 
were placed B.c. 876. Modern writers however 
have shown that the whole narrative of Ctesias is 
mythical, and must not be received as genuine his- 
tory. It is contradicted by the statements in He- 
rodotus and the Christian writers. Sardanapalus 
is to be identified with the King Ashurbanipal, of 
whom many cuneiform records survive, and who 
made two successful expeditions against Egypt 


SARDEMISUS 


(B.c. 670-650) ; but was defeated in B.c, 646, when 
Cyaxares, King of Media, and the governor of Baby- 
lon took Nineveh and destroyed it, Sardanapalus 
perishing in the flames. See Bezold’s Catalogue 
of the Cuneiform Tablets in the Kouyunjik Collection 
in the British Museum, 3 vols. (1889-93) ; and the 
article ASSYRIA. 


Sardemisus. A branch of Mount Taurus on 
the borders of Pisidia and Pamphylia, as far as 
Phaselis in Lycia (Pliny, H.N. v. 96). 


Sardes. See Sarpis. 
Sardi. See SarpDINIA. 


Sardinia () Sapdo or Sapday ; later Sapdavia or 


Zapdyvia). Sardinia, a large island in the Medi- 
terranean, is in the shape of a parallelogram, up- 
wards of 140 miles in length from north to south, 
with an average breadth of 60. 
by the ancients as the largest of the Mediterranean 
islands, and this opinion, though usually consid- 
ered an error, is now found to be correct; since it 
appears by actual measurement that Sardinia is 
a little larger than Sicily. Sardinia lies in almost 


a central position between Spain, Gaul, Italy, and | 
A chain of mountains runs along the) 


Africa. 
whole of the eastern side of the island from north 
to south, occupying about one third of its surface. 
These mountains were called by the ancients In- 
sani Montes, a name which they probably derived 
from their wild and savage appearance, and from 
their being the haunt of numerous robbers. Sar- 
dinia was very fertile, but was not extensively 
cultivated, in consequence of the uncivilized char- 
acter of its inhabitants. Still the plains in the 
western and southern parts of tne island produced 
a great quantity of corn, of which much was ex- 
ported to Rome every year. 
of the island one of the most celebrated was the 
Sardonica herba, a poisonous plant, which was said 
to produce fatal convulsions in the person who ate 
of it. These convulsions agitated and distorted 
the mouth so that the person appeared to laugh, 
though in excruciating pain; hence the well- 
known risus Sardonicus (ZapSavios yédas, see Sui- 
das,s.h.v.). Sardinia contained a large quantity 
of the precious metals, especially silver, the mines 
of which were worked in antiquity to a great 
extent. There were likewise numerous mineral 


It was regarded | 


Among the products | 
| mous cities of Asia Minor, and. the capital of the 
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springs; and large quantities of salt were manu- 
factured on the western and southern coasts. The 
Greeks called the island IcHNtsA (Iyvodca), from 
its shape, which suggested a footprint, and SaNn-' 
DALIOTIS as resembling a sandal (Pausan. x. 17,2; 
Sil. Ital. xii. 358; Pliny, H. N. iii. 85). 

The population of Sardinia was of a very mixed 
kind. To what race the original inhabitants be- 
longed we are not informed; but it appears that 
Pheenicians, Tyrrhenians, and Carthaginians set- 
tled in the island at different periods. The Greeks 
are also said to have planted colonies in the island, 
but this account is very suspicious. Sardinia was 
known to the Greeks as early as B.C. 500, since we 
find that Histiaeus of Miletus promised Darius 
that he would render the island of Sardo tributary 
to his power. It was conquered by the Cartha- 
ginians at an early period, and continued in their 
possession until the end of the First Punic War. 


| Shortly after this event the Romans availed them- 


selves of the dangerous war which the Carthagin- 
ians were carrying on against their mercenaries in 
Africa to take possession of Sardinia, B.c. 238. It 
was now formed into a Roman province under the 
government of a praetor; but a large portion of 
it was only nominally subject to the Romans; and 
it was not till after many years and numerous re- 
volts that the inhabitants submitted to the Roman 
dominion. Sardinia continued to belong to the 
Roman Empire till the fifth century, when it was 
taken possession of by the Vandals. See La Mar- 
mora, Voyage en Sardaigne, 5 vols. (2d ed. Paris, 


| 1837-57); Edwardes, Sardinia and the Sardes (Lon- 
don, 1889); and the history by Manno, 4 vols. (Tu- 


rin, 1825, and Florence, 1858). 


Sardis or Sardes (ai Sdpders, Ion. Sdpdtes, con- 
tracted Zapdis). One of the most ancient and fa- 


great Lydian monarchy, stood on the southern edge 
of the rich valley of the Hermus, at the northern 
foot of Mount Tmolus, on the little river Pactolus, 
30 stadia (three geographical miles) south of the 
junction of that river with the Hermus (Herod. v. 
101). On a lofty precipitous rock, forming an out- 
post of the range of Tmolus, was the almost im- 
pregnable citadel, which some suppose to be the 
Hydé of Homer, who, though he never mentions 
the Lydians or Sardis by name, speaks of Mount 


Valley of the Hermus with Acropolis of Sardis. 


SARDOUM MARE 


Tmolus and the Lake of Gyges (Jl. xx. 385). The 
erection of this citadel was ascribed to Meles, an 
ancient king of Lydia. It was surrounded by a 
triple wall, and contained the palace and treasury 
of the Lydian kings. At the downfall of the Lyd- 
ian Empire, it resisted all the attacks of Cyrus, 
and was only taken by surprise. The story is told 
by Herodotus, who relates other legends of the 
fortress. The rest of the city, which stood in the 
plain on both sides of the Pactolus, was very slight- 
ly built, and was repeatedly burned down, first by 


Coin of Sardis. 


the Cimmerian Gauls in the seventh century B.C., 
then by the Greeks in the great Ionic revolt, and 
again, in part at least, by Antiochus the Great (B.C. 
215); but on each occasion it was restored. Under 
the Persian and Greco-Syrian Empires, it was the 
residence of the satrap of Lydia. The rise of Per- 
gamum greatly diminished its importance; but 
under the Romanus it was still a considerable city, 
and the seat of a conventus iwridicus (Pliny, H. N. 
v.111). In the reign of Tiberius, it was almost 
entirely destroyed by an earthquake, but was re- 
stored by the aid of that emperor (Tac. Ann. ii. 47). 
It was one of the seven Christian Churches of the 
province of Asia. In 1402 it was totally demolished 
by Tamerlane; but the triple wall of its acropolis 
can still be traced, and there are remains of the 
temple of Cybelé, a theatre, the stadium, and other 
structures, together with some vestiges of the ne- 
cropolis, four miles distant from the city across the 
river Hermus. ‘The site of the city is still called 
Sart. See Lypya. 


Sardoum Maré or Sardonicum Maré (76d LYap- 
daov wédayos). That part of the Mediterranean 
Sea which lies to the west and south of the island 
of Sardinia (Herod. i. 166; Pliny, H..N. iii. 75). 


Sarissa (cdpicca). A long lance used by the 
Macedonian hoplites for thrusting, and by the 
light cavalry. In the time of PhiJip and Alex- 


Alexander with Sarissa. 


ander the Great it was eighteen feet in length, but 
was afterwards reduced to fourteen feet. Because 
of this weapon, the light cavalry were called 
capiroopdpot. See Livy, ix. 19; xxxviii.7; Polyb. 
xvill. 12; and the articles ARMA} EXERCITUS; 
PHALANX. 
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SARMIZEGETHUSA 


Sarmitae (Sappdra) or Sauromatae (Savpopa- 
ra). A people of Asia, dwelling on the northeast 
of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov), east of the riv- 
er Tanais (Don), which separated them from the 
Scythians of Europe. See SARMATIA, 


Sarmatia (Sapparia). The eastern part of Po- 
land and southern part of Russia in Europe. A 
name first used by Mela for the part of northern 
Europe and Asia extending from the Vistula (Wis- 
la) and the SaRMaTicr MonTES on the west, which 
divided it from Germany, to the Rha (Volga) on 
the east, which divided it from Scythia; bounded 
on the southwest and south by the rivers Ister 
(Danube), Tibiscus (Theiss), and Tyras (Dniester), 
which divided it from Pannonia and Dacia, and, 
farther, by the Euxine, and beyond it by Mount 
Caucasus, which divided it from Colchis, Iberia, 
and Albania; and extending on the north as far 


| as the Baltic and the unknown regions of northern 


Europe. The people from whom the name of Sar- 


| matia was derived inhabited only a small portion 


of the country. The greater part of it was peo- 
pled by Scythian tribes; but some of the inhabi- 
tants of its western part seem to have been of 
German origin, as the Venedi on the Baltic, and 
Iazyges, Rhoxolani, and Hamaxobii in southern 
Russia; the chief of the other tribes west of the 
Tanais were the Alauni or Alani Scythae, a Scyth- 
ian people who came out of Asia and settled in the 
central part of Russia. The whole country was 
divided by the river Tanais (Don) into two parts, 
called respectively SARMATIA EUROPAEA and SaR- 
MATIA ASIATICA; but it should be observed that, 
according to the modern division of the continent, 
the whole of Sarmatia belongs to Europe. It 
should also be noticed that the Chersonesus Tau- 
rica (Crimea), though falling within the specified 
limits, was not considered as a part of Sarmatia, 
but as a separate country. 

In a general way the name Sarmatia is often 
used very indefinitely of the whole of northeast- 
ern Europe. The historical sources of our knowl- 
edge of Sarmatia in ancient times are collected 
and discussed by Kalina, De Fontibus, ete. (1872). 


Sarmaticae Portae (Sapparixai HvAa). The 
pass of Dariel. The central pass of the Cauca- 
sus, leading from Iberia to Sarmatia. It was also 
called Caucasiae Portae. See CAUCASUS, 


Sarmatici Montes (ra Sapparixa dpyn). A range 
of mountains in Central Europe, extending from 
the sources of the Vistula to the Danube, between 
Germany on the west and Sar- 
matia on the east. They form 
a part of the Carpathian range. 


Sarmaticus Oced&nus (ap- 
patios Qkeavds) and Pontus, 
SARMATICUM MarR. The Bal- 
tic. A great sea, washing the 
northern coast of European Sar- 
matia. The same name is some- 
times given by the Roman poets 
to the Black Sea (Ovid, Pont. 
iv. 10, 38). 

Sarmizegethusa. The chief town of Dacia, 
near the modern Vachely or Gradischte, on the 
river Sargetia (Stral). It was the residence of the 
Dacian kings, and after Trajan’s conquest of the 


ees was made a Roman colony (Dio Cass. lv. 
3). 


SARNUS 


Sarnus. Now the Sarno; a river in Campania, 
flowing by Nuceria, and falling into the Sinus Pu- 
teolanus near Pompeii (Strabo, p. 247). 

Saron (Sdpev). The Sharon of the Old Testa- 
ment; a plain in Palestine extending along the 
coast of Joppa towards Caesarea. 

Saronicus Sinus (Sap@vixds KoAros). The Gulf 
of Aegina. A bay of the Aegaean Sea lying be- 
tween Attica and Argolis, and commencing be- 


tween the promontory of Sunium in Attica and | 


that of Scyllaeum in Argolis. 
ands of Aegina and Salamis. 


Sarpedon (Sapm7dev). (1) The son of Zeus and 
Europa, and brother of Minos and Rhadamanthus. 
Being involved in a quarrel with Minos about 
Miletus, he took refuge with Cilix, whom he as- 
sisted against the Lycians. 
king of the Lycians, and Zeus granted him the 
privilege of living three generations (Herod. i. 173; 
Apollod. iii. 1,2). (2) Son of Zeus and Laodamia, 
or, according to others, of Evander and Deidamia, 
and a brother of Clarus and Themon. He was a 


It contains the isl- 


Lycian prince, and a grandson of the preceding. | 


In the Trojan War he was an ally of the Trojans, 


and distinguished himself by his valour, but was | 


slain by Patroclus (JI. v. 475; xii. 292; xvi. 480). 
Apollo, by the command of Zeus, cleansed Sarpe- 
don’s body from blood and dust, covered it with am- 
brosia, and gave it to Sleep and Death to carry into 
Lycia, there to be honourably buried (IJ. xvi. 667). 

Sarpedonium Promontorium (7 Sapm7dovin 
axpa). A promontory of Thrace, between the 
mouths of the rivers Melus and Erginus, opposite 
the island of Imbros (Herod. vii. 58). 

Sarracum. A wagon or cart used in ancient 
Italy, and resembling the plaustrum (q. v.). It 


Supposed form of Sarracum. (Herculanean painting.) 


was used for heavy carting, especially by farmers 
(Cic. ap. Quint. viii. 3. 21). 

Sars. The Sar; a river on the western coast of 
Spain (Mela, iii. 1). 

Sarsina. Now Sarsina; an ancient town of Um- 
bria, on the river Sapis, southwest of Ariminum, and 
subsequently a Roman municipium, celebrated as 
the birthplace of the comic poet Plautus. 

Sarta (Zdprn). Now Sykia; a town on the 
eastern coast of the Sithonian promontory of 
Chalcidicé (Herod. vii. 122). 

Sartago (ryyavov). The name of 
a kitchen utensil, usually translated 
“frying-pan” (Juv. x. 64). 

Sartor and Sarcinator (dxeor7s). 
A tailor; but not in the modern 
sense of the word, as ancient gar- 
ments did not need to be cut out 


Sartago. (Naples 
Mnseum.) 


He afterwards became | 
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and fitted. The word, therefore, means one who 
patches and repairs clothes (Alciphr. Hpist. iii. 27; 
Plaut. Awl. iii, 5, 41). 

Sarus (Sdpos). Now Seihan; a considerable 
river in the southeast of Asia Minor, Rising in 
the Anti-Taurus, in the centre of Cappadocia, it 
flows south past Comana to the borders of Cilicia, 
where it receives a western branch that has run 
nearly parallel to it; and thence, flowing through 
Cilicia Campestris in a winding course, it falls into 
the sea a little east of the mouth of the Cydnus 
and southeast of Tarsus (Xen. Anab. i. 4, 1). 


Saso or Sasonis Insiila. Now Saseno, Sassono, 
Sassa. A small rocky island off the coast of Ily- 
ria, north of the Acroceraunian promontory, much 
frequented by pirates (Pliny, H. N, iil. 152). 

Saspires or Sapires (Sdoreipes, Sdmeupes), A 
Scythian people in Asia, south of Colchis and north 
of Media, according to Herodotus (i. 104; iv. 37); 
but placed by Apollonius Rhodius (ii, 397) on the 
shores of the Euxine. 

Sassanidae. The name of a Persian dynasty 
that reigned from A.D. 226 to 651. See PERSIA. 


Sasstila. A town in Latium, belonging to the 
territory of Tibur (Livy, vii. 19). 

Satala (ra Sdrada and 7 Sdrada). (1) A town in 
the northeast of Armenia Minor, important as the 
key of the mountain passes into Pontus. It stood 
at the junction of four roads leading to places on 
the Euxine, a little north of the Euphrates, in a 
valley surrounded by mountains, 325 Roman miles 
from Caesarea in Cappadocia, and 135 from Tra- 


pezus. (2) A town in Lydia near the Hermus. 
Satchel. See BuLGA; PmRa. 
Satictila. A town of Samninm, sitnated upon 


a mountain on the frontiers of Campania (Livy, ix. 
21, 22). 

‘Satira (earlier form satura, from satur), A name 
which the Romans applied to a species of litera- 
ture which they believed peculiarly their own 
(Graecis intacti carminis, Hor. 8. i. 10, 66; satura 
quidem tota nostra est, Quint. x: 1, 93). The names 
of all other kinds of poetry indicate their Greek 
origin. It is probable that satura originally ex- 
pressed the idea of fulness, abundance, which by 
special application was extended to mean variety, 
miscellany, promiscuity, without order. This sec- 
ondary meaning occurs occasionally in all periods 
of the literature in the phrase per saturam or in 
saturam ; Sei quid in saturam feretur (Lex Repetund. 
72, CL. L. i. p. 62); per saturam aedilem factum (Lu- 
cil. 1,18 M); non secundum edicti perpetui ordina- 
tionem, sed passim et quasi per saturam collectum, et 
utile cum inutilibus miatum (Justin. Praef. Dig. p. 
xv.), The term satura was applied to a statute 
with separate provisions, a bill with “riders” (Fest. 
314 M; Gloss. Philox.); to a kind of poetry treat- 
ing of various subjects (Paulus, Hxcerpt. 315 M); 
to an intermingling of prose and verse (Quint. x. 1, 
95); to a mixture of dried grapes, pearled barley 
and nuts, sprinkled with a preparation of wine 
(mulsum); to a kind of sausage (Varro ap. Diom. p. 
486 K); and to a dish of various kinds of fruit 
offered to Ceres (Acro, on Hor. 8. 1,1). It is also 
mentioned by the grammarians as coming from 
satyri (Diom. 485 K), The idea of medley pervades 
the entire use of the word in the literature, and 
fittingly describes one of the chief characteristics 
of the satura in the various stages of development. 


SATIRA 


Keller and others ignore this, and meet with many 
difficulties in attempting to connect the dramatic 
satura with odrupou, satyrs, and the literary satura 
with odrupo, the works of a certain Timon of 
Phlius. Mommsen and Ribbeck would derive sa- 
tura from satur, but explain the latter as coming 
from carupot in a very roundabout way. 
According to Livy’s condensed and somewhat 
confused account of the old dramatic satura (vii. 
2), it would seem that the Romans were indebted to 
Etruria for certain of its elements. At the celebra- 
tion of the harvest-home and other rural festivals, 
the light-hearted, merry people of Latium had long 
been accustomed to the jovial banter of the Fes- 
cennine verses, an entertainment consisting of 
dialogues of coarse jokes and personal abuse in 


metrical form, perhaps enlivened by the exhila- | 


rating tones of the pipe, or by the beating of time 
with the feet. In B.c, 364 the magistrates invited 
a band of Etrurian actors to Rome in the hope of 
staying the ravages of a terrible pestilence. These 
actors danced a sort of pantomime to the accom- 
paviment of regularly composed music, and so 
pleased the people with their performance that 
the Roman youths—the same ones, no doubt, 
whose quick wit and dramatic power had made 
them the leaders in the merriment of their native 
entertainments — began to imitate the Etruscan 


actors and to combine the elements of the musical | 
pantomime with the metrical dialogues of the Fes- | 


cennine raillery, to which they applied the name 
satura, “medley,” from its composite nature. (Cf. 
Ital. farsa, Fr. farce, Arabic Quasside as applied to 
poetry, and Juvenal’s term farrago for his Satires.) 
As the satura developed under the control of the 
Roman youths and the acting became more and 
more an art, it finally passed into the hands of pro- 
fessional actors, and the young Romans contented 
themselves with the less exacting performances of 
afterplays (exodia), to which the Atellanae also 
were reduced after the introduction of the regular 
drama. Livy’s account covers a wide sweep in 
the development of the native drama. 

If, as Mommsen and Wilamowitz (Hermes, ix. 
331) maintain, the fabula Atellana, with its stock 
characters and rudimentary plot, developed in La- 
tium long before the introduction of the regular 
drama under Greek influence, then the old dramatic 
satura was the intermediate step in the growth 
of the native Italian drama. As the Versus Fescen- 
nint were superseded by the satura as a dramatic 
entertainment, but lived on in the scurrilous verses 
of the marriage celebration and triumphal songs; 
so the satura, supplanted by the fabula Atellana 
and the regular drama, passed into that branch of 
poetry known as the literary satire. 

Not a few recent scholars have questioned the 
very existence of an early dramatic satura, and, 
with Leo and Hendrickson, haye regarded it a 
mere fiction of Livy in his attempt to construct 
for Roman literature what he learned from Aris- 
totle (Poet. 4-5) to have existed in Greece. Leo 
attempts to prove it a fictitious parallel to the 
Greek satyr-drama, and Hendrickson to the old 
Attic comedy. To agree with them, one must be- 
lieve that the Roman genius was unequal to the 
task of perfecting the native drama beyond the 
stage of the rude Fescennine verses, though we 
know that it sprang up and thrived independently 
in various parts of Greece and under various con- 
ditions. The chief reason for questioning the ac- 
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count of Livy—repeated with slight additions by 
Valerius Maximus (xi. 4, 4)—is the resemblance to 
Aristotle’s description of the origin of comedy. 
The obscure reference in Euanthius, De Com. (ante 
med.) to satire as aliud genus fabulae and quod ge- 
nus comoediae shows that the dramatic satura was 
in his time a mere name, and its place in the 
growth of literature forgotten. 

It is a fair inference from Livy (vii. 2, 8), that 
Andronicus, qui ab saturis ausus est primus argu- 
mento fabulum serere, had been in the habit of 
writing saturae before he turned to the regular 
drama; and in all probability the satura of Nae- 
vius, mentioned by Festus, 257 (M), is one of the 
last examples of the old dramatic satura rather 
than the beginning of the new literary satire. 
The conservative spirit of Naevius, his plebeian 
sympathies, and his adherence to the old Saturnian 
verse, in which the early saturae were probably 
written (the verse from Naevius’s satura is appar- 
ently Saturnian), render this all the more probable. 

With Ennius, an originator in so many lines, 
satura took on a new form. The success of the 
new drama with regular plot killed the demand 
for the old dramatic medley. The new plays, 
however, were moulded on the type of the New 
Attic Comedy, the comedy of manners, and gave 
little opportunity for the display of satire and 
ridicule which were so characteristic a part of the 
Roman genius, and which formerly found free play 
in the old-time burlesques. Ennius, therefore, re- 
modelled the old satura, retaining the name, the 
spirit, and the essential features. The whole body 
of literary satire exhibits in varying degrees cer- 
tain definite characteristics. The language does 
not rise to the height of the other styles of poetry ; 
Horace speaks of his Satires as sermones, “ conver- 
sations,” and his muse as pedestris. It exhibits 
every where the peculiarities of the sermo familiaris. 
There is a strong tendency to dramatic form, Dia- 
logue is an important feature in all satura down 
to Juvenal, and traces occur even in his bold de- 
clamatory style. Unusual laxity in structural 
arrangement, easy change of topic, and variety of 
metres are noticeable in the early writers. In 
some authors—e. g. Varro, Petronius, and Seneca— 
a mixture of prose and verse appears; and in all 
there is a great deal of obscenity, characteristic of 
its peculiar origin. The satirical spirit, in the 
modern sense of the word, varies in different au- 
thors according to their natural disposition, and 
to their political, social, and moral environment. 
The Romans recognized two kinds of satire: Satira 
dicitur carmen apud Romanos nunc quidem maledictum 
et ad carpenda hominum vitia archeae comoediae cha- 
ractere compositum, quale scripserunt Lucilius et 
Horatius et Persius, et olim carmen quod ex variis 
poematibus constabat satira vocabatur, quale scripse- 
runt Pacuvius et Ennius, Diom. (Suet.), i.485 (K). 
This classification has been accepted too literally 
by modern scholars. Ennius was preéminently an 
epic poet, tragedian, and scholar, but the subjects 
of some of his saturae, the Greek writers who in- 
fluenced him (the Sillographi, ete. ), and his own 
known rationalistic tendencies, assure us that 
there was at least subtle satire lurking in many 
of his poems, if there were not also open ridicule. 
He was more influential perhaps than any other 
writer in moulding Roman thought on Greek lines, 
in introducing Greek culture, in awakening scepti- 
cism in religion, and in dispelling superstition. It 
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is more than probable that this was accomplished 
somewhat by the spirit of satire and ridicule in 
his poem EHpicharmus, which apparently reduced 
the gods of mythology to the elements of nature, 
and in the rationalistic poem, Euhemerus, or Sacra 
Historia. The indecencies of Sotades were, no 
doubt, ridiculed in the Sota; and the only reason 
for supposing that the Heduphagetica was not a 
parody of epic grandeur on the subject of high liv- 
ing was that Ennius is said to have died of the 
gout. The Scipio can be shown to be a part of his 
saturae, and it is probable that the Ambracia cele- 
brated the deeds of his patron Fulvius Nobilior in 
the east, as the Scipio did those of Africanus in 
Africa. All the minor poems were perhaps col- 
lected under the title Saturae, and formed four and 
perhaps six or more books. See ENNIvs. 
Lucilius, a Roman knight of influence, living at 
a time of great social and political unrest, that 
of the Gracchi, narrowed the scope of satire and 
stamped it so deeply with the spirit of invective 
that he was sometimes spoken of as its very found- 
er (Hor. S. i. 10, 48). His criticism of men and 
affairs, instead of being vindictive and personal, 
like the lampoons of the Greek iambic writers, 
was ethical and partisan in tone, and animated by 
the spirit of the Old Attic Comedy (Hor. S. i. 4, 6), 
or of the editorial page of the modern newspaper. 
His “ Miscellanies” included the greatest variety 
of subjects : avarice, gluttony, literature, grammar, 
friendship, philosophy, religion, superstition, pub- 
lic men, a journey to Sicily, a country dinner, his 
mistress, contentment with his own lot, his fame, 
etc., and gave, no doubt, a faithful picture of his 
times. He employed fables, tales, and dialogue, 
as did Ennius before him, and spoke either in his 
own person or in the words of another, as best 
suited his purpose. We have but fragments of 
his thirty books, some 1100 in number, too brief to 
discover the “keen wit and great versatility,” the 
“wonderful learning and freedom” attributed to 
him by ancient critics. He began writing in 
trochaic septenarii, essayed other metres, and final- 
ly decided upon hexameters, which comprised 
twenty-one out of the thirty books, and became 
the usual form for later satire. See LUCILIUS. 
The next important writer of saturae was Mar- 
cus Terentius Varro, a man of good social stand- 
ing, prominent in affairs of state, a prolific writer, 
and the greatest of Roman scholars (Quintil. x. 1, 
95). He wrote 150 books of satire like those of 
Ennius in form, except that prose was intermingled 
with a great variety of metres—more than twenty 
different kinds of verse occur in the 591 fragments. 
He was an old-fashioned man, with a strong sense 
of humour and real poetic genius. Thoroughly 
familiar with the spirit of the good old times and 
conscious of the rapid degeneration about him, he 
attempted to attract and instruct the young and 
unlearned with his mass of wise and good-hu- 
moured sketches, which treat of almost every con- 
ceivable subject, from philosophy down to the 
«common-places of daily life (Cic. Acad. i. 2,8). He 
imitated Menippus, the Cynic philosopher and sat- 
irist, whose style and manner may be seen in the 
works of Lucian; and no doubt the same gentle 
irony. and mild satire pervaded the Saturae Menip- 
peae. See VARRO. ; 
Horace admired the rough vigour and caustic 
wit of Lucilius’s satires, and made them the mod- 
els of his own; but his humble social position and 
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his former republican alliance prevented him from 
attacking, in a direct personal way, the evils of 
society and the State. The less personal subjects of 
Lucilius’s verse—avarice, luxury, philosophy, su- 
perstition, the follies of men, ete.—he reviewed in 
a spirit of gentle irony or mild satire. It would 
appear from some of his satires—so close is the 
resemblance, even in details—that the only merit 
he claimed in his earlier poems was to reproduce 
his master’s thoughts in a more polished and re- 
fined style. See Horarrus. 

Persius, a young Stoic of noble birth and high 
ideals, wrote six satires in strained and obscure 
language. On every page there are reminiscences 
of Horace, though there was little in common be- 
tween the circumspect man of society and the cal- 
low, unsophisticated philosopher. In form and 
spirit his satires conform to the standard type. 
See PERSIUS. 

The Satira of Petronius resembles Varro’s in the 
medley of prose and various kinds of verse, but 
it is in reality a sort of satirical romance writ- 
ten in a masterly manner. Only about 100 pages 
from the fifteenth and sixteenth books remain, full 
of realistic pictures of society, literary criticism, 
ghost stories, anecdotes, adventures, all rich in wit 
and humour, but exceedingly obscene. The fine 
biographical details are, of course, all fiction. See 
PETRONIUS. 

Juvenal is the last of the well-known satirists 
whose works are extant, and his writings exhibit 
in a more limited degree than any others the char- 
acteristic features of the literary satire. Dialogue 
has almost vanished; the dramatic element is 
nearly supplanted by the rhetorical; fables, tales, 
and anecdotes are lacking; the personal, autobio- 
graphical feature is not to be found; the peculiari- 
ties of the sermo familiaris are chiefly limited to 
the choice of words; the thought often rises to the 
heights of true poetry; the structure of the indi- 
vidual satires shows an advance in the more artis- 
tic relation of unity and variety ; hexameter is the 
only metre. On the other hand, the remaining 
characteristics are unusually intensified. The 
spirit of raillery and mild satire of the preceding 
poets has become bitter invective. The inordinate 
amount of obscenity is somewhat mitigated in ef- 
fect by the tone of denunciation, but he so parades 
this in some satires that we question whether he 
was not really infatuated by it. His pictures of 
later Rome are drawn in the terribly realistic man-~ 
ner of Hogarth. See IUVENALIS. 

The history of satire presents a regular and or- 
ganic structural development, while the spirit va- 
ries with the character of the author and his en- 
vironment. Its scope is narrowed in its descent 
from writer to writer, but broadened when its 
growth is considered by periods. At all times it 
was one of the most effective instruments of re- 
form; and our knowledge of Roman civilization 
would be vastly enriched if we had the works of 
all the twenty-eight or thirty writers who we know 
cultivated this branch of literature. 

Some of the more important articles on the gen- 
eral subject of satire are: Casaubon, De Satyr. 
Graec. Poesi et Rom. Sat. (Paris, 1605, and Halle, 
1774); Scheibe, De Sat. Rom. Orig. et Progressu 
(Zittau, 1849); O. Jahn, Satura, in Hermes, 2, p. 225 5 
Nettleship, The Roman Satura (Oxford, 1878, re- 
printed in his Lectures and Essays, ii.); Grubel, De 
Sat. Rom. Orig. et Progressu (Posen, 1883); Keller, 
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Ueber d. Wort Satura, in Philol. 45, p. 389; Funck, 
Satur u. die davon abgeleiteten Worter (Kiel, 1888) ; 
ibid., Wolfflin’s Archiv, v. p. 32; Leo, Varro und die 
Satira, in Hermes, 24, p.67; Hendrickson, The Dra- 
matic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome, in the 
American Journal of Philology, xv. 1, p. 1. 
Satisdatio. See AcTio in the Appendix. 


Satnidis (Sarviets). Now Tuzla; a river in the 
southern part of the Troad, flowing into the Aegaean 
Sea (1. vi. 34). 


Satrae (Sdrpa). A Thracian people on the 
Strymon (Herod. vii. 110). 

Satricum. Now Casale di Conca; a town in 
Latium, near Antium (Livy, ii. 39). 


Satiira. See SATIRA. 


Satiirae Palus. Now Lago di Paola; a lake 
or marsh in Latium, formed by the river Nym- 
phaeus, and near the promontory Circeium, See 
POMPTINAE PALUDES. 


Saturium or Satureium. Now Saturo; a town 
in the south of Italy, near Tarentum, celebrated 
for its horses (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 59). 


Saturnalia. A Roman festival in honour of 
Saturnus (q. v.). It was held late in December 
at the end of the vintage and harvesting, and was 
in early times the prototype of the English Har- 
vest Home and the American Thanksgiving Day. 
At all periods it was a season of absolute relaxa- 
tion, of merriment, and even license. While it 
continued, no business could be transacted, the 
law courts were closed, the schools kept holiday, 
to commence a war was impious, and even to pun- 
ish a malefactor involved pollution (Macrob. Sat. 
1.10,16; Pliny, Epist. viii. 7). Special indulgences 
were granted to the slaves of each domestic estab- 
lishment; they were relieved from all ordinary 


toils, were permitted to wear the pilleus, the badge | 


of freedom, received full license of speech, and par- 
took of a banquet attired in the clothes of their 
masters, and were waited upon by them at table 
(Macrob. Sat.i.7; Dio Cass. Ix.19; Athen. xiv. 44). 
All classes devoted themselves to feasting and 
mirth, presents were interchanged among friends, 
wax tapers (cerei) being the common offering of 
the more humble to their superiors, and crowds 
thronged the streets, shouting Io Saturnalia! 
(hence clamare Saturnalia), while sacrifices were 
offered with uncovered head, from a conviction 
that no ill-omened sight should interrupt the rites 
of such a happy day. Many of the peculiar cus- 
toms of this festival exhibit a remarkable resem- 
blance to the sports of our own Christmas and of 
the Italian Carnival. Thus on the Saturnalia 
public gambling was allowed by the aediles, just 
as in the days of our ancestors the most rigid were 
wont to countenance card-playing on Christmas- 
eve; the whole population threw off the toga, wore 
a loose gown, called synthesis (q. v.), and walked 
about with the pillews on their heads, which re- 
minds us of the dominos, the peaked caps, and 
other disguises worn by masques and mummers; 
the ceret were probably employed as the moccoli 
now are on the last night of the Carnival; and 
lastly, one of the amusements in private society 
was the election of a mock king (Tac. Ann. xiii. 15; 
Lucian, Saturn. 4), which at once calls to recollec- 
tion the characteristic ceremony of Twelfth Night. 

During the Republic, although the whole month 
of December was considered as dedicated to Sat- 
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urn, only one day, the XIV. Kal. Ian., was set 
apart for the sacred rites of the divinity. When 
the month was lengthened by the addition of two 
days upon the adoption of the Julian Calendar, 
the Saturnalia fell on the XVI. Kal. Ian., which 
gave rise to confusion and mistakes among the 
more ignorant portion of the people. To obviate 
this inconvenience, and allay all religious scruples, 
Augustus enacted that three whole days, the 17th, 
18th, and 19th of December, should in all time com- 
ing be hallowed, thus embracing both the old and 
new style (Macrob. i. 10). Under the Empire the 
merry-making lasted for seven days, and three dif- 
ferent festivals were celebrated during this period. 
First came the Saturnalia proper, commencing on 
XVI. Kal. Dec., followed by the Opalia (from Ops, 
the wife of Saturnus), anciently coincident with 
the Saturnalia, on XIV. Kal. Ian.; these two to- 
gether lasted for five days, and the sixth and-sey- 
enth were occupied with the Sigillaria (Sen. Epist. 
xii. 3), so called from the little earthenware figures 
(sigilla, oscilla) exposed for sale at this season, and 
given as toys to children. See Marquardt, Staats- 
verwaltung, iii. 586 foll.; Preller, Rom. Myth. p. 413. 


Saturnia. (1) An ancient name of Italy. (See 
Tratia; SATURNUS.) (2) Now Saturnia, formerly 
called Aurinia; an ancient town of Etruria, said 
to have been founded by the Pelasgians, was situ- 
ated in the territory of Caletra, on the road from 
Rome to Cosa, about twenty miles from the sea 
(Pliny, H. N. iii. 52). (3) See SaTURNIUS. 

Saturnii Versus. See SaTuURNIUS VERSUS. 

Saturninus. (1) One of the Thirty Tyrants (q. 
v.) He was a general of Valerian, by whom he 
was much beloved. Disgusted by the debauchery 
of Gallienus, he accepted from the soldiers the ti- 
tle of emperor, but was put to death by the troops, 
who could not endure the sternness of his disci- 
pline (Trebell. Poll. Trig. Tyr. 22). (2) A native 
of Gaul and an able officer, appointed by Aurelian 
commander of the Eastern frontier, and proclaimed 
emperor at Alexandria during the reign of Probus, 
by whose soldiers he was eventually slain (Vopise. 
Saturn.). 

Saturninus. (1) L. APULEIUS, a Roman who 
was quaestor in B.C. 104 and tribune of the peo- 
ple in B.c. 102. He was closely allied with Marius 
and his party, and was very popular with the 
commons. He became a candidate for the trib- 
uneship for the second time in B.c. 100. At the 
same time Glaucia, who next to Saturninus was the 
greatest demagogue of the day, offered himself as 
a candidate for the praetorship, and Marius for the 
consulship. Marius and Glaucia carried their elec- 
tions; but A. Nonius, a partisan of the aristocracy, 
was chosen tribune instead of Saturninus. Nonius, 
however, was murdered on the same evening by 
the emissaries of Glaucia and Saturninus; and 
early the following morning Saturninus was 
chosen to fill the vacancy. As soon as he had 
entered upon his tribunate, he brought forward an 
agrarian law, which led to the banishment of Me- 
tellus Numidicus, as is related elsewhere. (See 
METELLUS, 10.) Saturninus proposed other popular 
measures, such as a lex frumentaria, and a law for 
founding new colonies in Sicily, Achaia, and Mace- 
donia. In the Comitia for the election of the mag- 
istrates for the following year, Saturninus obtained 
the tribunate for the third time, and along with 
him there was chosen a certain Equitius, a run- 
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away slave, who pretended to be a son of Tiberius 
Gracchus. Glaucia was at the same time a candi- 
date for the consulship; the two other candidates 
were M. Antonius and C.Memmius. The election 
of M. Antonius was certain, and the struggle lay 
between Glancia and Memmius. As the latter 
seemed likely to carry his election, Saturninus and 
Glaucia hired some ruftians who murdered him 
openly in the comitia. This last act produced a 
complete reaction against Saturninus and his as- 
sociates. The Senate declared them public ene- 
mies, and ordered the consuls to put them down 
by force. Marius was unwilling to act against 
his friends, but he had no alternative, and his 
backwardness was compensated by the zeal of 
others. Driven out of the Forum, Saturninus, 
Glaucia, and the quaestor Saufeius took refuge in 
the Capitol, but the partisans of the Senate cut off 
the pipes which supplied the Capitol with water. 
Unable to hold out any longer, they surrendered 
to Marius. The latter did all he could to save 
their lives: as soon as they descended from the 
Capitol, he placed them for security in the Curia 
Hostilia, but the mob pulled off the tiles of the 
Senate-House, and pelted them with the tiles till 
they died. The Senate gave their sanction to 
these proceedings by rewarding with the citizen- 
ship a slave of the name of Scaeva, who claimed 
the honour of having killed Saturninus. Nearly 
forty years after these events, the tribune T. Labie- 
nus accused an aged senator, Rabirius, of having 
been the murderer of Saturninus. See RABIRIUS. 

(2) CLauprius, a jurist from whose Liber Singu- 
laris de Poenis Paganorum there is a single excerpt 
in the Digest. 
Pius. (3) POMPEIUS, a contemporary of the young- 
er Pliny, is praised by the latter as a distinguished 
orator, historian, and poet. Several of Pliny’s let- 
ters are addressed to him. (4) C. SENTIUS, one of 
the persons of distingnished rank who deserted 
Sex. Pompeius in B.C. 35, and passed over to Octa- 
vian. He was consul in 19, and was afterwards 
appointed to the government of Syria. Three sons 
of Saturninus accompanied him as legati to Syria, 
and were present with their father at the trial of 
Herod’s sons at Berytus in B.c.6. (5) VENULEIUS, 
a Roman jurist, is said to have been a pupil of Pa- 
pinianus, and a consiliarius of Alexander Severus. 
There are seventy-one excerpts from his writings 
in the Digest. 

Saturnius. That is, “‘son of Saturnus,” a term 
used as a surname of Iupiter, Neptune, and Pluto. 
For the same reason the name of Saturnia is given 
both to Iuno and Vesta. 

Saturnius Versus. “Saturnian verse.” The 
earliest (native) verse of the ancient Itahans, of 
which at the present time only fragments exist in 
the shape of religious songs and ritualistic for- 
mulas, is accentual rather than quantitative in its 
metrical character, and is hardly to be reduced to 
a definite system. The verse, however, in general 
(numerus Italicus) seems to be based upon a series 
of four theses, sometimes separate but usually com- 
bined in twos and threes. The following prayer 
to Mars (Cato, R. R. 141) is an example: 

Mars pAter té précor | quéesdque ati sies | voélens prépititis. 

Of these early rhythms, the so-called “ Saturnian 
verse” is the most regular, as it is the one of which 
we have the greatest number of existing examples. 
It consists of two parts, each containing three 


45* 


He was praetor under Antoninus | 
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theses. As to its exact character there are three 
theories: (a) the Accentual Theory; (b) the Quan- 
titative Theory; and (c) the Modified Accentual 
Theory. 

(a) AccENTUAL THEORY.—This regards the Sa- 
turnian line as divided into two halves, the first 
having three theses and the second either three 
or two. If only two, the second half of the line 
usually has an introductory unaccented syllable 
(Anacrusis). The quantity of the syllables plays 
no part in the scansion of the verse. Examples 
are the following: 


Quéius forma virtitei || parisuma fait 
and 
Débunt mélum Metélli || Naévié poétae. 


(b) QUANTITATIVE THEORY.—This regards the 
Saturnian as a trochaic senarius with Anacrusis 
and a caesura after the third arsis or (rarely) after 
the third thesis. Short syllables may be length- 
ened by the ictus or metrical accent, and hiatus 
is allowed everywhere, being most common in the 


caesura. Examples are the following: 
Eoram sectém sequéntur || multi mértéles 
and 
Cornéliis Lucius || Scipié Barbatus 
and 


Quoius forma virtutei || parisumé fuit. 


Scholars differ greatly in their explanation of 
the verse in applying the quantitative theory, 
some using protraction freely, others rejecting the 
diastolé or lengthening of short vowels. The former 


regard the normal number of feet in each hemistich 


as four, e. g. 
Dabunt malim Metélli || Naévid poétae— 


thus assimilating this scheme to that of the nu- 
merus Italicus in general as described above. 

(c) MopIFIeED ACCENTUAL THEORY.—This re- 
gards the number of theses in the first hemistich 
as three, and that in the second hemistich as two, 
with the accent falling at the beginning of each 
line. The number of syllables in the first hemi- 
stich is normally seven, in the second six, admit- 
ting, however, an extra short syllable where the 
ordinary pronunciation would suppress or slur it. 
A final short vowel is elided; otherwise partial 
(semi-) hiatus is allowed, and at the caesura a full 
hiatus. After the first two feet there is an alterna- 
tion between words accented on the first and those 
accented on the second syllable. Examples are: 


DAbunt m4élum Metélli | Naévio poétae 
and 
Prima ineédit Céreris | Prosérpina puter. 

The name ‘“Saturnian” is applied to the verse 
either because much used in the early harvest 
songs in honour of Saturn or from the general 
meaning of “ancient” attached to the adjective 
Saturnius. (Cf. Verg. Eel. iv. 6; and Nettleship, 
Lectures and Essays, i. pp. 55-57). Bentley regarded 
the verse as Greek in its origin, but the general 
opinion now held makes it indigenous to Italy; 
Hermann viewing it as Etruscan rather than 
Italian, but with no good reason, It is, in fact, a 
measure that finds its counterpart in the early 
literature of other Indo-European peoples, in the 
Spanish epic of the Cid, and in the Nibelungenlied ; 
while every one is familiar with Macaulay’s identi- 
fication of it with the nursery line—- 


The queen was in her parlour || eating bread and honey. 
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The Saturnian verse was used by the poet Naevius 
in writing his epic on the Punic War (Bellum Pu- 
nicum), and by Livius Andronicus in his Latin ver- 
sion of the Odyssey. See Livius; NAEVIUS. 

Reference may be made to the following works: 
Hermann, Doctrina Metr. iii. 9; Bernhardy, Rom. 
Lit. pp. 70 foll.; Klotz, Altromische Metrik (1890) ; 
Lindsay, The Latin Language, pp. 128 (note), 182, 
159 (1894); id. in the American Journal of Philology, 
vol. xiv.; Teuffel in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, lxvii. pp. 
281 foll.; Westphal, Allgemeine Metrik, pp. 251-256 
(1865); Spengel in Philologus, xxiii. pp. 81-113; 
Biicheler in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, xxvii. p. 61; Streu- 
ber, De Inscriptionibus Quae ad Numerum Saturnium 
Referuntur (Ziirich, 1845); Ritschl, Saturniae Poeseos 
Reliquiae (Bonn, 1854); Allen, Harly Latin, pp. 12, 
13 (1880); and Gildersleeve and Lodge, Lat. Gram- 
mar, pp. 462, 463 (1894). Weise in a treatise pub- 
lished at Quedlinburg (1839) tries to show traces 
of the Saturnian in Plautus. For the identity be- 
tween the Saturnian and the Old German epic line, 
see the monograph by Bartsch (Leipzig, 1867). 

Saturnus. A mythical king of Italy, to whom 
was ascribed the introduction of agriculture and 
the habits of civilized life in general. The name) 
is connected with the verb sero, sup. satum. The 
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Bust of Saturnus. (Vatican.) 


Romans invariably identified Saturnus with the 
Greek Cronos, and hence made the former the 
father of Iupiter, Neptune, Pluto, Tuno, ete. (see 
CRONOS); but there is, in reality, no resemblance 
between the attributes of the two deities, except 
that both were regarded as the most ancient di- 
vinities in their respective countries. The resem- 
blance is much stronger between Demeter and 
Saturn, for all that the Greeks ascribe to their 
Demeter is ascribed by the Italians to Saturn. 
Saturnus, then, deriving his name from sowing, 
is called the introducer of civilization and social 
order, both of which are inseparably connected 
with agriculture. His reign is conceived for the 
Same reason to have been the Golden Age of Italy, 
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(Varro, R. RK. iii. 1,5). As agricultural industry is 
the source of wealth and plenty, his wife was Ops, 
the representative of plenty (Varro, L. L. v. 57). 
By a confusion of Saturn with Cronos and this 
with the word Xpdvos, he is also spoken of as the 
god of time (Cic. N. D. ii. 25, 64); and Curtius 
identifies him with the Sun god of the Pheenicians, 
i. e. Baal (iv. 3, 15). 

The legend ran that the god came to Italy in the 
reign of Ianus, by whom he was hospitably re- 
ceived, and that he formed a settlement on the 
Capitoline Hill, which was hence called the Sa- 
turnian Hill. At the foot of that hill, on the road 
leading up to the Capitol, there stood in after- 
times the temple of Saturn. Saturn then tanght 
the people agriculture, suppressed their savage 
mode of life, and introduced among them civiliza- 
tion and morality. The result was that the whole 
country was called Saturnia, or the land of plenty. 
Saturn was suddenly removed from earth to the 
abodes of the gods, whereupon Ianus erected an 
altar to him in the Forum. It is further related 
that Latium received its name (from lateo) from 
this disappearance of Saturn, who for the same 
reason was regarded by some as a divinity of the 
nether world. The statue of Saturnus was hollow 
and filled with oil, probably to denote the fertility 
of Latium in olives; in his hand he held a crooked 
pruning-knife, and his feet were surrounded with 
a woollen ribbon. In the pediment of the temple 
of Saturn were seen two figures resembling Tritons 
with horns, and whose lower extremities grew out 
of the ground; the temple itself was used as the 
treasury of the State, and many records also were 
deposited in it. On the Saturnalia or feast held 
in honour of Saturn at Rome, see SATURNALIA. 

SatyYri (Sarvpo.) and Dorie Tit¥ri (Titupo.). The 
name of a class of beings in Greek mythology, who 
are inseparably connected with the worship of 
Dionysus, and represent the luxuriant vital pow- 
ers of Nature. They are commonly said to be the 
sons of Hermes and Iphthima, or of the Naiades. 
The Satyrs are represented with bristly hair, the 
nose blunt and somewhat turned upward, the ears 
pointed at the top, like those of animals, with two 
small horns growing out of the top of the fore- 
head, with a tail like that of a horse or goat, and 
with teat-like protuberances (gjpea) on the neck, 
In works of art they are represented at different 
stages of life ; the older ones were commonly called 


Satyr’s Head. 


(Glyptothek, Munich.) 
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Sileni, and the younger ones are termed Satyrisci. 
The Satyrs are always described as fond of wine 
(whence they often appear either with a cup or a 
thyrsus in their hand), and of every kind of sensual 
pleasure, whence they are seen sleeping, playing 
musical instruments, or engaged in voluptuous 
dances with nymphs. Vase-painters represent 
them as resembling also the Bacchantes and (rare- 
ly) Iris. They are dressed with the skins of ani- 
mals, and wear wreaths of vine, ivy, or fir. Like 
all the gods dwelling in forests and fields, they 
were greatly dreaded by mortals. Later writers, 
especially the Roman poets, confound the Satyrs 
with the Italian Fauni, and accordingly represent 
them with larger horns and goats’ feet, although 
originally they were quite distinct kinds of beings. 
They are also incorrectly identified with the Panes. 
See Faunus; Pan; SILENUs. 


Satyric Drama. One of the three varieties of 
the Attic drama. Its origin may be traced back 
to Pratinas of Phlius (about B.c. 500). It is prob- 
able that, after settling in Athens, he adapted the 
old dithyramb with its chorus of Satyrs, which 
was customary in his native place, to the form of 
tragedy which had been recently invented in Ath- 
ens. This new kind of drama met with so much 
approval and was so much developed by Pratinas 
himself as well as by his son Aristeas, by Choeri- 
lus, by Aeschylus, and the dramatists who succeed- 
ed him, that it became the custom to act a satyric 
drama after a set of three tragedies. The inten- 
sity of the preceding plays was thus relieved, 
while the chorus of Satyrs and Sileni, the com- 
panions of Dionysus, served to indicate the origi- 
nal connection between that divinity and_ the 
drama. The material for a satyric drama, like 
that for a tragedy, was taken from an epic or leg- 
endary story, and the action, which took place un- 
der an open sky, in a lonely wood, the haunt of 
the Satyrs, had generally an element of tragedy ; 
but the characteristic solemnity and stateliness 
of tragedies was somewhat diminished, without 
in any way impairing the splendour of the tragic | 
costume and the dignity of the heroes introduced. 
The amusing effect of the play did not depend so 
much on the action itself, as was the case in com- 
edy, but rather on the relation of the chorus to 
that action. That relation was in keeping with 
the wanton, saucy, and insolent, and at the same 
time cowardly, nature of the Satyrs. The num- 
ber of persons in the chorus is not known; proba- 
bly there were either twelve or fifteen, as in trag- 
edy. In accordance with the popular notions about 
the Satyrs, their costume consisted of the skin of 
a goat, deer, or panther, thrown over the naked 
body, and besides this a hideous mask and bris- 
tling hair. The dance of the chorus in the satyric 
drama was called gixwvyis or cikwvvoy, and consist- 
ed of a fantastic kind of skipping and jumping. 
The only satyric play now extant is the Cyclops 
of Euripides (translated into English by Shelley), 
though the Alcestis of the same poet has some 
satyric features. The Romans did not imitate 
this kind of drama in their literature (Marius Vic- 
tor, in Gram. Lat. vi. 82), although, like the Greeks, 
they composed amusing afterpieces following their 
serious plays. See Welcker, Griech. Tragédie, 1361 ; 
and EXODIUM. 


Satyricon or (better) Satiricon. 


See PETRO- 
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Satyrus (Sdrvpos). (1) A king of Bosporus, son 
of Spartacus I. He reigned 8.0. 407 or 406-393. 
He maintained friendly relations with Athens. He 
was slain at the siege of Theudosia in 393, and was 
succeeded by his son Leucon. (2) A king of Bos- 
porus, who was the eldest of the sons of Paerisades 
I., whom he succeeded in B.c. 311, but reigned only 
nine months. (8) A distinguished comic actor at 
Athens, who is said to have given instructions to 
Demosthenes in the art of giving full effect to his 
speeches by appropriate action. (See DEMOsTHE- 
Ns.) (4) A distinguished Peripatetic philosopher 
and historian, who lived in the time of Ptolemy 
Philopator, if not later. He wrote a collection of 
biographies, among which were lives of Philip and 
Demosthenes, and which is frequently cited by an- 
cient writers. 


Sauconna. A late name of the Gallic river 
Arar, whence comes its modern name Saéne (Amm. 
Marcel. xv. 11). 


Saufeius. (1) Gaius, a Roman quaestor, B.c. 
100. He was a follower of L. Saturninus (q. v.), 
and, taking refuge with him in the Capitol, was 
slain with his leader (Cic. Pro Rab.7). (2) Luctus, 
a Roman knight who was a friend of Atticus. His 
valuable property in Italy was confiscated by the 
triumvirs, but restored to him at the intercession 
of Atticus (Nepos, Att. 12). 


Saurocténos (cavpokrovos, “lizard slayer”). A 


|Special name of Apollo (q. v.) as represented in a 


famous statue by Praxiteles (Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 19). 

Sauromatae. See SARMATAE. 

Sauromates (Savpouarns). The name of several 
kings of Bosporus who are known for the most part 
only from their coins, which are of the period from 
Augustus to Constantine. 


Saverrio, P. Suutpicius. (1) A Roman consul 


| (B.C. 304) who waged war with the Samnites, and 


in whose consulship (B.C. 229) two new tribes— 
the Aniensis and Terentina—were formed (Livy, 
ix. 49; x.9). (2) A son of the preceding, consul in 
B.C. 279 with P. Decius Mus in the war against 
Pyrrhus (Val. Max. ix. 1). 


Savo. Now the Savone; a river in Campania, 
which flows into the sea south of Sinuessa. 


Savus. Now the Save or Sau; a navigable 
tributary of the Danube, which rises in the Carnic 
Alps, forms first the boundary between Noricum 
and Italy, afterwards between Pannonia and II- 
lyria, and falls into the Danube near Singidunum 
(Pliny, H. N. iii. 139). 

Saxa, Deciprus. A native of Celtiberia, and 
originally one of Caesar’s common soldiers (Caes. 
B. C.i. 66). He eventually accompanied Antony 
to the East, and was made by him governor of 
Syria. Here he was defeated by the younger La- 
bienus and the Parthians, and was slain in the 
flight after the battle (B.c. 40) (Dio Cass. xlvii. 35; 
xl viii. 24). 

Saxa, Q. VOCONIUS. 
B.C. 169, who proposed the lex Voconia. 
CONIA LEX. 

Saxa Rubra. See RuBRA Sax. 

Saxénes. A German people originally dwell- 
ing in the southern part of the Cimbria Chersone- 
sus between the rivers Albis (Elbe) and Chalusus 
(Trave), in what is now Holstein. They are not 
mentioned in history before a.D, 282, when they 


A tribune of the plebs, 
See Vo- 
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are described as bold and skilful sailors, engaging 
in piratical raids upon the coast of Gaul (Eutrop. 
vii.13). They afterwards headed a powerful league 
which took their name, and at last occupied the 
country between the Elbe, the Rhine, the Lippe, 
and the German Ocean (Ptol. ii. 11,11) With the 
Jutes and Angles they invaded Britain in the fifth 
century A.D. 

Saxum Quadratum. A rock of volcanic forma- 
tion, so called from the rectangular masses into 
which its native fissures divide themselves. The 
earlier buildings at Rome are made of this mate- 
rial—e. g. the so-called Mamertine Prison, the 
Cloaca Maxima, and the substructure of the Cap- 
itol (Livy, vi. 4, 12). 

Saxum Sacrum. The rock on the Aventine 
Hill at Rome, near which Remus took the auspices. 
See Cic. Dom. 58, 186; and RomuLus. 


Scabbard. See VAGINA. 


Scabellum. A small square stool with a single 
step or a single height. The word is a diminutive 
of scamnum (q.v.). Cf. Quint. i. 4, 12. 


Scaeva, Cassius. A centurion in Caesar’s army, 
who distinguished himself by his extraordinary 
feats of valor at the battle of Dyrrhachium (Suet. 
Tul. 68; Val. Max. iii. 2, 23). 

Scaevéla. The name of a distinguished family 
of the Mucian gens. (1) Garus Mucius SCAEVOLA. 
When King Porsena was besieging Rome, G. 
Mucius went out of the city with the intention of 
killing him, but by mistake stabbed the king’s 
secretary instead of Porsena himself. The king 
in his passion and alarm ordered him to be burned 
alive, upon which Mucius thrust bis right hand 
into a fire which was already lighted for a sacrifice, 
and held it there without flinching. The king, 
amazed at his firmness, ordered him to be removed 
from the altar, and bade him go away free and 
uninjured. To make some return for his generous 
behaviour, Mucius told him that there were three 
hundred of the first youths of Rome who had 
agreed with one another to kill the king; that the 
lot fell on him to make the first attempt, and that 
the rest would do the same when their turn came. 
Porsena being alarmed for his life, which he could 
not secure against s0 many desperate men, made 
proposals of peace to the Romans, and evacuated 
the territory. Mucius received the name of Scaev- 
ola, or “Jeft-handed,” from the loss of his right 
hand (Livy, ii. 12 and 13). (2) P. Mucrus Scarvo.a, 
tribune of the plebs in B.c. 141, praetor in 136, and 
consul in 133, the year in which Tib. Gracchus lost 
his life. In 131 he succeeded his brother Mucia- 
nus as Pontifex Maximus. Secaevola was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of the ius pontificium. 
His fame as a lawyer is recorded by Cicero in sev- 
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eral passages. (3) Q. Muctus Scanvora, the augur, | 


married the daughter of C. Laclius, the friend of 
Scipio Africanus the younger. He was tribune of 
the plebs in B.¢. 128, plebeian aedile in 125, and as 
praetor was governor of the province of Asia in 
121, the year in which C. Gracchus lost his life. 
He was prosecuted after his return from his proy- 
ince for the offence of repetundae, in 120, by T. 
Albucius, but was acquitted. He was consul in 
117. He lived at least to the tribunate of P. Sulpi- 
cius Rufus, 88. Cicero, who was born in 106, in- 
forms us that after he had put on the toga virilis, 
his father took him to Scaevola, who was then an 
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old man, and that he kept as close to him as he 
could, in order to profit by his remarks. After his 
death Cicero became a hearer of Q. Mucius Scaev- 
ola, the Pontifex. The augur was distinguished 
for his knowledge of the law; but none of his 
writings are recorded. He is one of the speakers 
in the treatise De Oratore, in the Laelius, and in 
the De Republica (i. 12). (4) Q. Muctus ScaEv- 
oLA, Pontifex Maximus, was tribune of the plebs 
in B.c. 106, curule aedile in 104, and consul in 
95, with Licinius Crassus, the orator, as his col- 
league. After his consulship Scaevola was procon- 
sul of Asia, in which capacity he gained the esteem 
of the people under his government. Subsequent- 
ly he was made Pontifex Maximus. He lost his 
life in the consulship of C. Marius the younger and 
Cn. Papirius Carbo (82), having been proscribed by 
the Marian party. The virtues of Scaevola are re- 
corded by Cicero, who, after the death of the angur, 
became an attendant (auditor) of the Pontifex. The 
purity of his moral character, his exalted notions 
of equity and fair dealing, his abilities as an admin- 
istrator, an orator, and a jurist, place him among 
the first of the illustrious men of all ages and 
countries. He is the first Roman to whom we can 
attribute a scientific and systematic handling of 
the ius civile, which he accomplished in a work in 
eighteen books. He also wrote a book on legal 
definitions, which is the oldest work quoted in the 
Digest. 

Scaffolding. See ScANso- 
RIA MACHINA. 

Scalae (xkNipaé). (1) A 
ladder or any contrivance 
for making an ascent. The 
usual form of ancient ladder 
was identical with our own, 
as shown in the annexed il- 
lustration. (2) A ship’s lad- 
der, let down the side of a 
vessel, as shown below. (3) 
The staircase in a_ house, 
usually constructed like our 
own (Livy, xxxix. 14). Some- * 
times they were enclosed by 
side-walls, so that the person 
using the stair was concealed. These were called 
“Greek stairs” (scalae Graecae, Vitruv. ix. Praef. 
7), and were often 
used as hiding- 
places (Cic. Mil.15; 
Hor. Epist. iii. 15). 
(4) In very late 
Latin, the word is 
used of stirrups. 

Scaldis. Now 
the Scheldt. An 
important river in 
the north of Gallia 
Belgica, flowing 
into the ocean, but which Caesar erroneously makes 
a tributary of the Mosa (B. G. vi. 33). 

Scale. See Lipra; TRUTINA. 

Scaliger. The Latinized form of a family name 
originally Italian (della Scala) and afterwards 
French (de lEscale), made famous as that of two 
great classical scholars. (1) Iutius CaArsaR ScaL- 
YeER, born in 1484 and claiming descent from an 
illustrious family of Verona, but by his enemies 
said to be the son of a sign-painter. After serv- 


Scalae. (Column of Trajan.) 


~~ 


Scala, (Roman fresco painting.) 
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ing in the army under the emperor Maximilian, he 
entered the University of Bologna, where he re- 
mained a short time, and then took service in the 
French armies in Italy, winning the approval of 
King Francis for gallantry and remarkable feats 
of strength. He became naturalized as a French 
subject in 1528, when he settled at Agen and began 
practice as a physician. He had learned some 
Greek and prided himself on his Latin style, so 
that he felt called upon to attack Erasmus with 
bitter invectives for his satire on the stylists of 
Italy entitled Ciceronianus, a satire which Scaliger 
interpreted as an attack on Cicero himself. Seal- 
iger died in 1558. His chief works were a grammar, 
De Causis Linguae Latinae, in thirteen books and 
of much value; a commentary on Theophrastus; 
an edition of Aristotle, De Animalibus, with notes ; 
eommentaries on Hippocrates, De Insomniis; and 
some Latin poems of considerable merit. Scaliger 
was a man of fine natural gifts but of a coarse and 
jealous nature, and with an education too un- 
systematic to enable his powers to appear in their 
true greatness. See Nisard, Les Gladiateurs de la 
République des Lettres (Paris, 1860); Bourousse de 
Laffore, Jules César de V Escale (Agen, 1860); Magen, 
Documents sur Julius Caesar Scaliger et sa Famille 
(Agen, 1873). 

(2) JosePpH Justus ScCALIGER. The tenth child 
of Julius Caesar Scaliger, born at Agen in 1540. 
He studied as a boy at the Collége de Guyenne in 
Bordeaux, and was also trained by his father, who 
made him copy from eighty to two hundred lines 
of Latin verse every day, besides writing an orig- 
inal Latin theme. After his father’s death, the 
young man went to Paris, where he studied at the 
University nnder Adrian Turnebus, from whom he 
learned Greek, reading all Homer in twenty-one 
days and the whole body of Greek poetry in four 
months, His linguistic studies advanced, until at 
last he boasted of being able to speak thirteen 
languages, ancient and modern. After travelling 
in Italy, England, and even Scotland, he settled 
at Valence in France (1570), and pursued a course 
of study under the jurist Cujacius; and from 1572 
to 1574 was professor in the academy at Geneva 
founded by Calvin. About this time he began pro- 
ducing the great works that secured him the pri- 
macy among the classical scholars of Europe. 
Among these productions are to be mentioned his 
Coniectanea to Varro’s Lingua Latina (1565); his 
Catalecta Vergilii, etc. (1572); his editions of Fes- 
tus (1575), Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius (1577) ; 
Manilius (1579); and especially a remarkable trea- 
tise on the Eusebian chronology, De Emendatione 
Temporum (1583); a Thesaurus Temporum (1606) ; 
twenty-four indices to Gruter’s Thesaurus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum (1601); a numismatical treatise, 
De Re Nummaria (1616); besides Opuscula (1610), 
and De Arte Critica (1619). 

In 1583 Scaliger was called to Leyden to succeed 
Justus Lipsius (q. v.), and at this university he 
spent the rest of his life. To his influence and 
example Holland owes the long line of illustrious 
scholars that follow one another so closely in the 
seventeenth century and whose memory is still 


cherished. His later years were made unhappy? 


by the numerous controversies in which he be- 
came engaged, and whose motives sprang largely 
from the odium theologicum. An outrageous but im- 
mensely able attack made upon him by the Jesuit 
scholar Gaspar Scioppius is believed to have act- 
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ually hastened Scaliger’s death. This attack was 
contained in a treatise styled Scaliger Hypobo- 
limaeus, and ridiculed Scaliger’s pretensions to 
aristocratic descent, holding him up to the scorn 
of all Europe as a base-born impostor and an 
atheist. Scaliger died in 1609, His great learn- 
ing, keen critical faculty, and rare achievements 
have led men to regard him as, on the whole, the 
first scholar of all time. Niebuhr spoke of him 
as standing “on the summit of real and universal 
knowledge, as no one after him has done.” Patti- 
son calls his “the most richly stored intellect that 
ever spent itself in acquiring knowledge.” 

See Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaliger (Berlin, 1855) ; 
Nisard, Les Gladiateurs de la République des Lettres 
(Paris, 1860); id. Juste Lipse, Joseph Scaliger, et 
Isaac Casaubon (Paris, 1852); and Pattison, Hssays, 
vol. i. (Oxford, 1889). A bibliography of the writ- 
ings of Sealiger in their different editions is given 
by Bernays. 

Scalmus (cxadyos). The thole—a strong wood- 
en stay on the inside of a vessel to which the oar 
was attached by means of a strip (strwppus) in 
order to hold it firmly in place (Cie. Brut. 53). 


Scalpellum (cyiAloy). A scalpel; a small sur- 
geon’s knife used in cutting away flesh or in open- 
ing a vein (Cie. Pro Sest. 65; Celsus, ii. 10). 

Scalprum (cpidy, kodamrnp). A sharp instru- 
ment for cutting, varying in form and use from 
a common chisel (scalprum fabrile) driven by a 
mallet ( Livy, xxvii. 49), to a penknife. The word 
is also applied to a pruning-hook (see FALX), to 
a cobbler’s knife (Pollux, vil. 83), and a surgical in- 
strument (see SCALPELLUM). 


Scalptor. See SCALPTURA. 


Scalptorium. An instrument in the shape of a 
human hand used for scratching parts of the body 
that were not otherwise easily accessible (Mart. 
xiv. 83). 

Scalptura or Sculptura, originally signified 
cutting figures out of a solid material, but was 
more particularly applied to (1) the art of cutting 
figures into the material (intaglios), which was 
chiefly applied to producing seals and matrices for 
the mints; and (2) the art of producing raised 
figures (cameos), which served for the most part as 
ornaments. Sculpture in our sense of the word 
was usually designated by the term statuaria (ars). 
The first artist who is mentioned as an engraver 
(scalptor) of stones is Theodorus, the son of Tele- 
cles, the Samian, who engraved the stone in the 
ring of Polycrates (q. v.). The most celebrated 
among them was Pyrgoteles, who engraved the 
seal-rings for Alexander the Great. Several of 
the successors of Alexander and other wealthy 
persons adopted the custom of adorning their gold 
and silver vessels, crateres, candelabra, and the 
like, with precious stones on which raised figures 
(cameos) were worked. The art was in a particu- 
larly flourishing state at Rome under Augustus 
and his suecessors, in the hands of Dioscurides and 
other artists, many of whose works are still pre- 
served, Numerous specimens of intaglios and 
cameos are still preserved in the various museums 
of Europe. See GEMMA. 

Scamander (Skdpavdpos). (1) A river in the 
western part of the north coast of Sicily, falling 
into the sea near Segesta. (2) The celebrated river 
of the Troad. (See Troas.) As a mythological 
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personage, the river-god was called Xanthus by 
the gods. His contest with Achilles is described 
by Homer (Zl. xxi. 136 foll.). 

Scamandrius. Son of Hector and Andromaché, 
whom the people of Troy called Astyanax, because 
his father was the protector of the city of Troy. 
See ASTYANAX. 

Scambonidae (SkapBovida). A demus in Atti- 
ca, between Athens and Eleusis, belonging to the 
tribe Leontis. 

Scamnum. A stool or step placed by the side 
It was larger than the scabellum and 
smaller than the gradus (q. v.). The word is also 
applied to any small footstool, especially to one 
with a double step. 


Scandéa (Skavdeca). 
See CYTHERA. 

Scandia, Scandinavia, or Scatinavia. The 
name given vaguely by the ancients to Norway, 
Sweden, and the surrounding islands, such as Fii- 
nen, Zealand, and Laaland. The Scandinavian 
peninsula was very imperfectly known even to the 
later Romans, who regarded it as an island or 
rather as a collection of islands which Ptolemy 
calls SCANDIAE. The geographers speak of a lofty 
mountain which they call Sevo, and of a Sinus 
Codanus, which is possibly the Cattegat. (See 
Ptol. ii. 11,33; Pliny, H. N. iv. 96; and Mela, iii. 3, 
6). The people inhabiting the country were called 
by Pliny and Tacitus, Hilleviones (Tac. Germ. 44). 


Scandila. Now Scandole. A small island in 
the northeast of the Aegaean Sea, between Pepa- 
rethos and Seyros. 

Scandiila (cyidaé). A shingle, used in early 
times for covering houses in place of the tiles (see 
TEGULA) that were afterward commonly employed. 
Shingles were used in Rome until about the third 
century B.C. (Pliny, H. N. xvi. 15). 


Scansoria Machina (dxpoBarix) pnxavn). A 
scaffolding for working on plans at an elevation 
from the ground (Vitruv. x. 1, 1). 


Scantia Silva. A wood in Campania (Pliny, 
HT, N, ii. 240). 

Scapha (cxady). 
A skiff or cutter car- 
ried on large vessels 
to be lowered for use 
as required (Caes. B. 
C.iii.24), They were 
rowed with from one 
to three pairs of oars. 


Scapté Hylé (Skamr1 “YAn). Also called, but 
less correctly, SCAPTESYLH, a small town on the 
coast of Thrace, opposite the island of Thasos. It 
contained celebrated gold mines, which were origi- 
nally worked by the Thracians. Thucydides here 
arranged the materials for his history (Plut. Cim. 
4; Marcell. Thucyd. 19). 


Scaptia. A town in Latium from which one 
of the Roman tribes derived its name (Livy, viii. 
17). 

Scaptius, PUBLIUS. 


The harbour of Cythera. 


Scapha. (Pompeian painting.) 


A Roman who traded in 
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Scapiila. (1) P. Osrorrus. A Roman governor 
of Britain about a.D. 50, who defeated the power- 
ful tribe of the Silures, took prisoner their king, 
Caractacus, and sent him in chains to Rome (Tac. 
Ann. xii. 31-39). (2) A son of the preceding, con- 
demned for treason by Nero. 


Scapus (ckazos). (1) The shaft of a column; 
that which supports the capital, and rests upon 
the base (Vitruy. iii.5). (2) The shaft of a pillar 
which supports one end of a stair in a staircase. 
(3) (kavAds). The shaft or stem of a lamp-stand 
(candelabrum). (4) The “ yarn-beam” of a weaver’s 
loom (Lucret. v. 1352). 


Scarbantia or Scarabantia. Now Oedenburg. 
A town in Pannonia Superior (Pliny, H. XN. iii. 
146). 

Scardus or Scordus Mons (70 Sxdpdov dpos). A 
range of lofty mountains, forming the boundary 
between Illyria and Dardania. : 

Scarphé (Skapdn), Scarphéa (Sxapdeca) or Scar- 
phia (Skapdia). A town of the Epicnemidii Locri, 
at which the roads leading through Thermopylae 
united (Livy, xxxiii. 3). 

Scarpona or Scarponna. 
town in Gallia Belgica. 


Scato or Cato, VetTius. An Italian general in 
the Marsie War (B.c. 90) who defeated the Roman 
consuls in two successive battles. Being taken 
prisoner, he was stabbed to death by his own slave, 
to escape the disgrace of being punished by his 
captors (App. B. C. i. 40-43). 


Scaurus, AEMILIUs. (1) Marcus, a Roman who 
raised his family from obscurity to the highest 
rank among the Roman nobles. He was born in 
B.C. 163. His father, notwithstanding his patrician 
descent, had been obliged, through poverty, to 
carry on the trade of a coal merchant, and left his 
son a very slender patrimony. The latter had 
thought at first of carrying on the trade of a mon- 
ey-lender; but he finally resolved to devote him- 
self to the study of eloquence, with the hope of 
rising to the honors of the State. He likewise 
served in the army, where he appears to have 
gained some distinction. He was curule aedile in 
123, and obtained the consulship in 115, when he 
carried on war with success against several of the 
Alpine tribes. In 112 he was sent at the head of 
an embassy to Ingurtha; and in 111 he accom- 
panied the consul, L. Calpurnius Bestia, as one of 
his legates, in the war against Iugurtha. The 
Numidian king bestowed large sums of money 
upon both Bestia and Scaurus, in consequence of 
which the consul granted the king most favourable 
terms of peace. This disgraceful transaction ex- 
cited the greatest indignation at Rome; and C. 
Mamilius, the tribune of the people (110) brought 
forward a bill by which an inquiry was to be in- 
stituted against all those who had received bribes 
from Iugurtha, Although Scaurus had been one 
of the most guilty, such was his influence in the 
State that he contrived to be appointed one of the 
three quaesitores who were elected under the bill 
for the purpose of prosecuting the criminals. But, 


Now Charpeigne ; a 


Cilicia, lending money to the people of Salamis ing though he thus secured himself, he was unable to 


Cyprus, and using the troops of Appius Claudius 
to enforce his usurious terms. Cicero deprived 
him of the prefecture of Salamis which Claudius 
had given him, and refused him any further mili- 
tary aid (Cie. Ad Att. v. 21; vi.1-3; xv. 13). 


save any of his accomplices. Bestia and many 
others were condemned. In 109, Scaurus was cen- 
sor with M. Livius Drusus. In his consulship he 
restored the Milvian Bridge, and constructed the 
Aemilian Way, which ran by Pisae and Luna as 
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far as Dertona. In 107 he was elected consul a 
second time, in place of L. Cassius Longinus, who 
had fallen in battle against the Tigurini. In the 
struggles between the aristocratical and popular 
parties, Scaurus was always a warm supporter of 
the former. He was several times accused of dif- 
ferent offences, chiefly by his private enemies; but 
such was his influence in the State, that he was al- 
ways acquitted. He died about B.c. 89. By his 
wife Caecilia Scaurus had three children, two sons 
mentioned below, and a daughter Aemilia, first 
married to M’. Glabrio, and next to Cn. Pompey, 
subsequently the triumvir. (2) Marcus, eldest 
son of the preceding, and stepson of the dictator 
Sulla, whom his mother Caecilia married after the 
death of his father. In the Third Mithridatic 
War he served under Pompey as quaestor. The 
latter sent him to Damascus with an army, and 
from thence he marched into Iudaea, to settle the 
disputes between the brothers Hyrcanus and Aris- 
tobulus. Scaurus was left by Pompey in the com- 
mand of Syria with two legions. During his gov- 
ernment of Syria he made a predatory incursion 
into Arabia Petraea, but withdrew on the payment 
of 300 talents by Aretas, the king of the country. 
He was curule aedile in B.c. 58, when he celebrated 
the public games with extraordinary splendour. 
The temporary theatre which he built accommo- 
dated 80,000 spectators, and was adorned in the 
most magnificent manner. Three hundred and 
sixty pillars decorated the stage, arranged in three 
stories, of which the lowest was made of white 
marble, the middle one of glass, and the highest 
of gilt wood. The combats of wild beasts were 
equally astonishing. One hundred and fifty pan- 
thers were exhibited in the circus, and five croco- 
diles and a hippopotamus were seen for the first 
time at Rome. In the year 56 he was praetor, and 
in the following year governed the province of 
Sardinia, which he plundered without mercy. On 
his return to Rome he was accused of the crime of 
repetundae. He was defended by Cicero, Horten- 
sius, and others, and was acquitted, notwithstand- 
ing his guilt. He was accused again in 52, under 
Pompey’s new law against bribery, and was con- 
demned. He married Mucia, who had been pre- 
viously the wife of Pompey, and by her he had 
one son. (3) Younger son of No. 1, fought under 
the proconsul, Q. Catulus, against the Cimbri at 
the Athesis, and having fled from the field, was in- 
dignantly commanded by his father not to come 
into his presence; whereupon the youth put an 
end to his life. (4) Marcus, son of No. 2, and Mu- 
cia, the former wife of Pompey the triumvir, and 
consequently the half-brother of Sex. Pompey. He 
accompanied the latter into Asia, after the defeat 
of his fleet in Sicily, but betrayed him into the 
hands of the generals of M. Antonius, in 35. After 
the battle of Actium, he fell into the power of Oc- 
tavian, and escaped death, to which he had been 
sertenced, only through the intercession of his 
mother, Mucia. (5) MamMERcus, son of No. 5, was 
a distinguished orator and poet, but of a dissolute 
character. He was a member of the Senate at 
the time of the accession of Tiberius, A.D. 14, 
when he offended that suspicious emperor by 
some remarks which he made in the Senate. Be- 
ing accused of maiestas in 34, he put an end to his 
own life. 

Scaurus, M. AURELIUS, consul suffectus B.C. 103, 
yas three years afterwards consular legate in Gaul, 
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where he was defeated by the Cimbri, taken pris- 
oner, and put to death (Vell. Pat. ii. 12). 


Scaurus, Q. TeRENTIUS. A well-known Roman 
grammarian who lived in the reign of Hadrian 
(Gell. xi. 15,3). His son was lictor to the emperor 
Verus. Scaurus wrote a work on grammar (Ars 
Grammatica), besides commentaries on Plautus, 
Vergil, and the Ars Poetica of Horace. There still 
exists an abridgment of a treatise by him, De Or- 
thographia, of some importance for the history of 
the Latin language; and another of a treatise on 
adverbs, prepositions, ete. Scaurus draws largely 
from Varro, and takes some account of the early 
Latin. The abridgments are given by Keil in his 
Grammatici Latini (vii. 11, 1-29; vii. 29, 3-33). See 
Biicheler in the Rheinisches Museum, xxxiv. 384. 

Sceleratus Campus. A place in Rome, close 
to the Porta Collina, where Vestals who had 
broken their vows were entombed alive. See 
VESTALES. 

Scena. The old Latin name for a hatchet with 
two edges (Fest. s. h. v.). 


Scena. See THEATRUM. 


Scenae (Sknvai). ‘‘The tents”; a town of Mes- 
opotamia near the border of Babylonia. Here 
dwelt the Scenitae. 


Scenitae (Sknvira, “dwellers in tents”). The 
general name used by the Greeks for the Bedawee 
(Bedouin) tribes of Arabia Deserta. 

Scepsis (Skn\s, probably Eski-Upshi, or Eski- 
Shupshe). An ancient city in the interior of the 
Troad, southeast of Alexandria, in the mountains 
of Ida. Here the manuscripts of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus were buried to prevent their trans- 
ference to Pergamum. (See Strabo, p. 608, and the 
article ARISTOTELES.) At Scepsis, Metrodorus, the 
philosopher, and Demetrius, the grammarian, were 
born. 

Scepticism. A philosophical school founded 
by Pyrrho of Elis (about B.c. 365-275), which re- 
fused to acknowledge that truth was obtainable 
by the perception of the senses and the cognizance 
of the mind. In existing literature it is chiefly rep- 
resented by the physician Sextus Empiricus. See 
PHILOSOPHIA. 

Sceptrum (cxyjrrpov). Originally a long staff 
like the shaft of a spear (Justin. xliii. 3) used as a 
support in walking and to give dignity to the 
bearer. Later it became a badge of royal office. 
See BACULUM. 


Scerdilaidas (XxepdiAaidas) or Scerdilaedus 
(Zkepdirados). A king of Ilyria, who was in all 
probability a son of Pleuratus, and younger broth- 
er of Agron, both of them kings of that country. 
After the defeat and abdication of Teuta (B.C. 229), 
he probably succeeded to a portion of her domin- 
ions, but did not assume the title of king till after 
the death of his nephew Pinnes. He carried on 
war for some years against Philip, king of Mace- 
donia, and thus appears as an ally of the Romans, 
He probably died about 205, and was succeeded by 
his son Pleuratus. 

Scheda and Schida (cyidn). See PAPYRUS. 

Schedia (Syedua). A town of Lower Egypt 
(Strabo, p. 800). 

Schema Alcmanicum (cyjpa “AAKpavixoy). A 
name given to the use of a verb in the plural (or 
dual) number with a noun in the singular when 
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there follows another noun to which the verb has 
also reference—e. g. in Homer (II. v. 774): 

1X6 pods Syucers suuPddAdetov dé Ekauavdpos. 
So also Od. xi. 513; Il. xx. 138. The grammarians 
say that the construction was frequent in the 
poems of Aleman, whence the name. 


Schema Pindaricum (cynpa Iwdapixcy) or 
Schema Boeoticum (cyjpa Bovwrikov). A name 
given to the use of a masculine or feminine sub- 
ject in the plural joined with a verb in the singular 
—e. g. in Pindar (Olymp. xi. [x.]): 

buvor tatépwv apxat Aoywv TéEAETAEL. 


Other instances (the construction is a rare one) are 
found in Herod. vi. 86 (in an oracle); Hom. Hymn. 
in Cer. 279; Pind. Pyth. x. 71; Hesiod, Theog. 321; 
and with the noun in the dual number in J1. xxiii. 
477. In Attic writers the construction is usually 
limited to éoru and jy placed at the beginning of 
the sentence, so that the subject follows the verb 
and the expression is somewhat impersonal in its 
form, as in the French JI est des hommes, ete. Cf. 
Soph. Trach. 520; Eurip. Jon, 1146; Plato, Huthyd. 
p. 302 C; and for further instances, see Jelf, Greek 
Grammar, 386. 


Scheria. See PHAEACES. 

Schoenobates (cyowwoBarns ). 
See FUNAMBULUS. 

Schoenus (Zyoivos). A town of Boeotia on a 
river of the same name (Strabo, p. 408). 


Schoentis (Syowovs). A harbour of Corinth at 
the narrowest part of the Isthmus (Strabo, pp. 369, 
380). 

Scholium (cyddvov). A note or comment. The 
name is especially applied to the short marginal 
notes made upon the MSS. of the Greek and Latin 
classics by grammarians and others, who are hence 
called Scholiasts. See GLossa. 


Schools. See Epucation; Lupus LirrrERa- 
RIUS. , 

Schools of Medicine. See MEDICINA. 

Schools of Philology. See PHILOLOGIA. 

Schools of Philosophy. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

Sciadephoria (cxiadnpopia). A service per- 
formed at Athens by the daughters of the resident 
aliens (érotxor), Who at the Panathenaea carried 
the parasols of the Athenian maidens (Pollux, vii. 
134). The wives of the metoeci on the same occa- 
sion carried a water-vessel (see HYDRIAPHORIA), 
and the aliens themselves vessels full of cakes and 
other offerings (cxadnpopia) to the goddess. The 
duties thus imposed upon the resident aliens and 
their families were intended to mark them out as 
a class inferior in dignity to the citizens. See 
Schémann, Ant. Turis Publici, p. 190; Hermann, 
Staatsalterth., § 115, n. 10. 

Sciathus (Skiafos). Now Skiatho; a small isl- 
and in the Aegaean Sea, north of Euboea and east 
of the Magnesian coast of Thessaly, with a town 
of the same name upon it. Near it both the Greek 
and the Persian fleets were stationed at the time 
of the invasion by Xerxes (Herod. vii. 176; viii. 7). 

Scillus (Sk:AAovs). A town of Elis in the district 
Triphylia, on the river Selinus, twenty stadia south 
of Olympia. Here Xenophon, when banished from 
Athens, lived for more than twenty years, and built 
a sanctuary to Artemis (Xen. Anab. v. 3,7; Pausan. 
v. 6,5; Strabo, p. 344). 


A rope - dancer. 
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Scimpodium (cximdd.ov). A couch or sofa, re- 
sembling a modern invalid’s chair (Gell. xix. 10, 1). 


Scidné (Skidvy). The chief town in the Mace- 
donian peninsula of Pallené, on the western coast. 
It revolted from Athens in the Peloponnesian War, 
and being taken by Cleon, the male inhabitants 
were put to death and the women and children 
sold as slaves (Thue. iv. 120, 133). 


Scioppius, KAsPAR (KASPAR SCHOPPE). A clas- 
sical scholar and famous controversialist, who was 
born at Neumark, May 27, 1576. He studied at 
Heidelberg, Altorf, and Ingolstadt, and after visit- 
ing Rome in 1598 and being converted to Roman 
Catholicism, became widely known as the able 
and unsparing critic of the great Protestant schol- 
ars, publishing many pamphlets and controversial 
tracts. He was a man of great learning and pos- 
sessed a style of unusual power and precision, and 
all of these qualities are exhibited in the well- 
known diatribe which he launched against Joseph 
Scaliger and which hastened the death of that great 
scholar. (See SCALIGER.) Scioppius died at Padua, 
November 19, 1649. His principal works are a 
grammar (Grammatica Philosophica), published in 
1628; Verisimilium Libri Quatuor (1596); Suspectae 
Lectiones (1597); De Arte Critica (1597); Paradoxa 
Litteraria (1628); and a treatise De Scholarum et 
Studiorum Ratione (1636). See Nisard, Les Gladia- 
tewrs de la République des Lettres (Paris, 1860). 

Scipio (cxirov). A staff or sceptre, etymolog- 
ically the same as sceptrum (q. V.). 


Scipio. The name of an illustrious patrician 
family of the Cornelian gens. This name, which 
signifies a stick or staff, is said to have been given 
to the founder of the family, because he served as 
a staff in directing his blind father. This family 
produced some of the greatest men in Rome, and 
to them she was more indebted than to any others 
for the empire of the world. The family tomb 
of the Scipios was discovered in 1780, on the left 
of the Appia Via, about four hundred paces within 
the modern Porta 8. Sebastiano. The inscriptions 
and other curiosities are now deposited in the 
Museo Pio-Clementino at Rome. 

(1) P. CoRNELIUS SCIPIO, magister equitum B.C. 
396, and consular tribune 395 and 394. (2) L. Cor- 
NELIUS ScIPIo, consul 350. (3) P. CorNELIUS 
Scipio BaRBATUS, consul 328, and dictator 306. 
He was also Pontifex Maximus. (4) L. CorNELIUS 
Scipio BARBATUS, consul 298, when he carried on 
war against the Etruscans, and defeated them near 
Volaterrae. He also served under the consuls in 
297, 295, and 293 against the Samnites. This Scipio 
was the great-grandfather of the conqueror of 
Hannibal. The genealogy of the family can be 
traced with more certainty from this time. (5) 
Cn. CornELIUS Scrpro Asina, son of No. 4, was 
consul 260, in the First Punie War. In an attempt 
upon the Liparaean Islands, he was taken prisoner 
with seventeen ships. He probably recovered his 
liberty when Regulus invaded Africa, for he was 
consul a second time in 254. In this year he and 
his colleague, A. Atilins Calatinus, crossed over 
into Sicily and took the town of Panormus. (6) 
L. CORNELIUS ScIPIo, also son of No. 4, was consul 
259. He drove the Carthaginians out of Sardinia 
and Corsica, defeating Hanno, the Carthaginian 
commander, He was censor in 258, (7) P. Cor- 
NELIUS Scrpro Asina, son of No. 5, was consul 221, 
and carried on war, with his colleague M. Minucius 
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Annib. 5-8; Hisp. 14-16). (9) ON. 
CoRNELIUS Scirro CaLvus, son of 
No. 6, and brother of No. 8, was con- 
sul 222, with M. Claudius Marcellus, 


In conjunction with his colleague 
he carried on war against the Insu- 
brians. In 218 he carried on war as 
the legate of his brother Publius for 


eight years in Spain, as has been 
related above (Polyb. ii. 34; Plut. 
Marcell. 6, 7). 

(10) P. CoRNELIUS Scipro ArrRIcA- 
Nus Mator, son of No. 8, was born 


Sarcophagus of L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus. 


Rufus, against the Istri, who were subdued by the 
consuls, He is mentioned again in 211, when he 
recommended that the Senate should recall all the 
generals and armies from Italy for the defence of 
the capital, because Hannibal was marching upon 
the city. (8) P. Cornetius ScrPi0, son of No. 6, 
was consul, with Ti. Sempronius Longus, in 218, 
the first year of the Second Punic War. He sailed 
with an army to Gaul, in order to encounter Han- 
nibal before crossing the Alps; but, finding that 
Hannibal had crossed the Rhéne, and had got the 
start of him by a three days’ march, he resolved 
to sail back to Italy and await Hannibal’s arrival 
in Cisalpine Gaul. But as the Romans had an 
army of twenty-five thousand men in Cisalpine 
Gaul, under the command of two praetors, Scipio 
sent into Spain the army which he had brought 
with him, under the command of his brother, Cn. 
Scipio. On his return to Italy, Scipio took the 
command of the army in Cisalpine Gaul, and has- 
tened to meet Hannibal. An engagement took 
place between the cavalry and light-armed troops 
of the two armies. The Romans were defeated ; 


the consul himself received a severe wound, and | 


was only saved from death by the courage of his 
young son Publius, the future conqueror of Han- 
nibal. Scipio now retreated across the Ticinus, 
crossed the Po also, first took up his quarters at 
Placentia, and subsequently withdrew to the hills 
on the left bank of the Trebia, where he was joined 
by the other consul, Sempronius Longus. The lat- 
ter resolyed upon a battle, in opposition to the 
advice of his colleague. The result was the com- 
plete defeat of the Roman army, which was obliged 
to take refuge within the walls of Placentia. In 


the following year (217), Scipio, whose imperium | 
it under the command of a proconsul. 


had been prolonged, crossed over into Spain. He 
and his brother Gneius continued in Spain until 
their death in 211, and did the most important 
service for their country by preventing reinforce- 
ments being sent to Hannibal from Spain, In 215 
they transferred the war from the Ebro to the 
Guadalquivir and won two great victories at Illi- 
turgis and Intibilis. They fortified an important 
harbour at Tarraco and regained Saguntum, and 
by adroit policy induced Syphax to turn against 
the Carthaginians in Africa; but in 212, having 
to confront three armies under Hasdrubal Barca, 
Hasdrubal Gisgo, and Mago, they enlisted 20,000 
Celtiberians and divided their armies. This was 
a fatal step. The Spaniards were untrustworthy, 
and the armies of the Scipios were defeated sep- 
arately and both the brothers were slain by the 
Carthaginians (Polyb. iii.; Livy, xii—xxv.; App. 


in B.C. 237. (According to Livy, xxvi. 
18, and Val. Max. iii. 7, 1, he was born 
in 234, but the authority of Polybius 
should be followed, who says that he 
was twenty-seven when he went to Spain.) He 
was unquestionably one of the greatest men of 
Rome, and he acquired at an early age the con- 
fidence and admiration of his countrymen. His 


‘enthusiastic mind led him to believe that he 


was a special favourite of the gods; and he never 
engaged in any public or private business with- 
out first going to the Capitol, where he sat some 
time alone, enjoying communication with the 
gods. For all he proposed or executed he al- 
leged the divine approval; and the Roman peo- 


| ple gave credit to his assertions and regarded him 


as a being almost superior to the common race 
of men (Livy, xxvi. 19). There can be no doubt 
that Scipio himself believed in the divine revela- 
tions which he asserted to have been vouchsafed 
to him; and the extraordinary success which at- 
tended all his enterprises must have deepened this 
belief. He is first mentioned in 218 at the battle 
of the Ticinus, when he saved the life of his father 
as has been already related. He fought at Cannae 
two years afterwards (216), when he was already a 
tribune of the soldiers, and was one of the few 
Roman officers who survived that fatal day. He 
was chosen along with Appius Claudius to com- 
mand the remains of the army, which had taken 
refuge at Canusium; and it was owing to his 
youthful heroism and presence of mind that the 
Roman nobles, who had thought of leaving Italy 
in despair, were prevented from carrying their 
rash project into effect. He had already gained 
the favour of the people to such an extent that he 
was elected aedile in 212, although he had not yet 
reached the legal age. In 210, after the death of 


| his father and uncle in Spain, the Romans resolved 


to increase their army in that country, and to place 
But when 
the people assembled to elect a proconsul, none of 
the generals of experience ventured to sue for so 
dangerous acommand. At length Scipio, who was 
then barely twenty-four, offered himself as a can- 


| didate, and was chosen with enthusiasm to take 


the command. His success in Spain was striking 
and rapid. In the first campaign (210) he took the 
important city of Carthago Nova, and in the course 
of the next three years he drove the Carthaginians 
entirely out of Spain, and became master of that 
country. He returned to Rome in 206, and was 
elected consul for the following year (205), although 
he had not yet filled the office of praetor, and was 
only thirty years of age. He was anxious to cross 
over at once to Africa, and bring the contest to an 
end at the gates of Carthage; but the oldest mem- 
bers of the Senate, and among them Q. Fabius Max- 
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imus, opposed his project, partly through timidity 
and partly through jealousy of the youthful con- 
gueror. All that Scipio could obtain was the prov- 
ince of Sicily, with permission to cross over to 
Africa; but the Senate refused him an army, thus 
making the permission of no practical use. But 
the allies had a truer view of the interests of Italy 
than the Roman Senate, and from all the towns 
of Italy volunteers flocked to join the standard of 
the youthful hero. The Senate could not refuse 
to allow him to enlist volunteers; and such was 
the enthusiasm in his favour that he was able to 
cross over to Sicily with an army and a fleet con- 
trary to the expectations and even the wishes of 
the Senate. After spending the winter in Sicily, 
and completing all his preparations for the inva- 
sion of Africa, he crossed over to the latter country 
in the course of the following year. Success again 
attended his arms. The Carthaginians and their 
ally Syphax were defeated with great slaughter, 
and the former were compelled to recall Hannibal 
from Italy as the only hope of saving their country. 
The long struggle between the two peoples was 
at length brought to a close by the battle fought 
near the city of Zama on the 19th of October, 202, 
in which Scipio gained a decisive and brilliant 
victory over Hannibal. Carthage had no alterna- 
tive but submission, but the final treaty was not 
concluded till the following year (201). Scipio 
returned to Italy in 201, and entered Rome in 
triumph. He was received with universal enthu- 
siasm, and the surname of Africanus was conferred 
upon him. The people wished to make him consul 
and dictator for life, and to erect his statue in the 
Comitia, the Rostra, the Curia, and even in the 
Capitol, but he prudently declined all these in- 
vidious distinctions. As he did not choose to 
usurp the supreme power, and as he was an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the majority of the 
Senate, he took no prominent part in public affairs 
during the next few years. He was censor in 199 
with P. Aelius Paetus, and consul a second time 
in 194 with Ti. Sempronius Longus. In 193 he was 
one of the three commissioners who were sent to 
Africa to mediate between Masinissa and the Car- 
thaginians; and in the same year he was one of 
the ambassadors sent to Antiochus at Ephesus, at 
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history of the affair, or the year in which it oc- 
curred. It appears, however, that there were two 
distinct prosecutions, and the following is perhaps 
the most probable history of the transaction. In 
187, two tribunes of the people of the name of Pe- 
tillii, instigated by Cato and the other enemies of 
the Scipios, required L. Scipio to render an account 
of all the sums of money which he had received 
from Antiochus. L. Scipio accordingly prepared 
his accounts, but as he was in the act of delivering 
them up, the proud conqueror of Hannibal indig- 
nantly snatched them out of his hands, and tore 
them into pieces before the Senate. But this 
haughty conduct appears to have produced an 
unfavourable impression, and his brother, when 
brought to trial in the course of the same year, 
was declared guilty, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. The tribune C. Minucius Augurinus ordered 
him to be dragged to prison and there detained 
till the money was paid; whereupon Africanus res- 
cued his brother from 
the hands of the trib- 
une’s officer. The con- 
test would probably 
have been attended 
with fatal results had 
not Tiberius Gracchus, 
the father of the cele- 
brated tribune, and 
then tribune himself, 
had the prudence to 
release Lucius from the 
sentence of imprison- 
ment. The successful 
issue of the prosecu- 
tion of Lucius embold- 
ened his enemies to 
bring the great Afri- 
canus himself before 
the people. His ac- 
cuser was M. Naevius, 
the tribune of the peo- 
ple, and the accusation 
was brought in 185. 
When the trial came 
on, and Africanus was 
summoned, he proudly 


whose court Hannibal was then residing. The 
tale runs that he had there an interview with the | 
great Carthaginian, who declared him the greatest | 
general that ever lived. The compliment was | 
paid in a manner the most flattering to Scipio. | 
The latter had asked, “Who was the greatest 
general?” “Alexander the Great,’ was Hanni- 
bal’s reply. “Who was the second?” “Pyr- 
rhus.” “Who the third?” “Myself,” replied 
the Carthaginian. ‘What would you have said, 
then, if you had conquered me?” asked Scipio, 
in astonishment. ‘TI should then have placed 
myself before Alexander, before Pyrrhus, and 
before all other generals.” In 190 Africanus 
served as legate under his brother Lucius in the 
war against Antiochus the Great. Shortly after 
his return, he and his brother Lucius were accused 
of having received bribes from Antiochus to let 
the monarch off too leniently, and of having appro- 
priated to their own use part of the money which 


Scipio Africanus Maior. (Capitol.) reminded the people 

that this was the anni- 
versary of the day on which he had defeated Hanni- 
bal at Zama, and called upon them to follow him to 
the Capitol, in order there to return thanks to the 
immortal gods, and to pray that they would grant 
the Roman State other citizens like himself. Scipio 
struck a chord which vibrated in every heart, and 
he was immediately followed by crowds to the 
Capitol. Having thus set all the laws at defiance, 
Scipio immediately quitted Rome, and retired to 
his country seat at Liternum. The _ tribunes 
wished to renew the prosecution, but Gracchus 
wisely persuaded them to let it drop. Scipio never 
returned to Rome. He passed his remaining days 
in the cultivation of his estate at Liternnum; and 
at his death is said to have requested that his body 
might be buried there, and not in his ungrateful 
country. The year of his death is equally uncer- 
tain; but he probably died in 183. Scipio married 


had been paid by Antiochus to the Roman State. 
The details of the accusation are related with such 
discrepancies by the ancient authorities that it is 
impossible to determine with certainty the true 


Aemilia, the daughter of L. Aemilius Paulus, who 
fell at the battle of Cannae, and by her he had four 
children, two sons (Nos. 12, 13), and two daughters, 
the elder of whom married P. Scipio Nasica Coreu- 
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lum (No. 17), and the younger Tiberius Gracchus, 
and thus became the mother of the two celebrated 
tribunes. (See CorNELIA.) (11) L. CorNELIUS 
Screro Asraricus, also called ASIAGENES or ASI- 
AGENUS, was the son of No. 8, and the brother of the 
great Africanus. He served under his brother in 
Spain; was praetor in B.c. 193, when he obtained 
the province of Sicily ; and consul in 190, with C. 
Laelius. The Senate had not much confidence in 
his abilities, and it was only through the offer of 
his brother Africanus to accompany him as a leg- 
ate that he obtained the province of Greece and 
the conduct of the war against Antiochus. He de- 
feated Antiochus at Mount Sipylus, in 190, entered 
Rome in triumph in the following year, and as- 
sumed the surname of Asiaticus. The history of 
his accusation and condemnation has been already 
related in the life of his brother. He was a candi- 
date for the censorship in 184, but was defeated by 
the old enemy of his family, M. Porcius Cato, who 
deprived Asiaticus of his horse at the review of 
the equites. It appears, therefore, that even as late 
as this time an eques did not forfeit his horse by 
becoming a senator. (12) P. CoRNELIUS SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS, elder son of the great Africanus, was 
prevented by his weak health from taking any part 
in public affairs. Cicero praises his oratiunculae 
and his Greek history, and remarks that, with the 
greatness of his father’s mind he possessed a larger 
amount of learning. He had no son of his own, 
but adopted the son of L. Aemilius Paulus (see be- 
low, No. 15). (13) L. or Cn. CorNELIUS SCIPIO 
AFRICANUS, younger son of the great Africanus. 
He accompanied his father into Asia in B.c. 190, 
and was taken prisoner by Antiochus. This Scipio 
was a degenerate son of an illustrious father, and 
only obtained the praetorship, in B.c. 174, through 
Cicereius, who had been a secretary of his father, 
giving way to him. In the same year he was ex- 
pelled from the Senate by the censors. (14) L. 
CoORNELIus Scipio ASIATICUS, a descendant of No. 
11, belonged to the Marian party, and was consul 
B.c. 83 with C. Norbanus. In this year Suila re- 
turned to Italy: Scipio was deserted by his troops, 
and taken prisoner in his camp along with his son 
Lucius, but was dismissed by Sulla uninjured. He 
was, however, included in the proscription in the 
following year (82), whereupon he fled to Massilia, 
and passed there the remainder of his life. His 
daughter was married to P. Sestius. 

(15) P. CornEtius Scrp1o AEMILIANUS AFRICA- 
nus MINOR, was the younger son of L. Aemilius 
Paulus, the conqueror of Macedonia, and was 
adopted by P. Scipio (No. 12), the son of the con- 
queror of Hannibal. He was born about B.c. 185. 
In his seventeenth year he accompanied his father 
Paulus to Greece, and fought under him at the 
battle of Pydna, 168. Scipio devoted himself with 
ardour to the study of literature, and formed an 
intimate friendship with Polybius, when the latter 
came to Rome along with the other Achaean ex- 
iles in 167. (See PoLysius.) At a later period he 
also cultivated the acquaintance of the philosopher 
Panaetius, and he likewise admitted the poets Lu- 
cilius and Terence to his intimacy, and is said to 
have assisted the latter in the composition of his 
comedies. (See TERENTIUS.) His friendship with 
Laelius, whose tastes and pursuits were so con- 
genial to his own, has been immortalized by Cice- 
ro’s celebrated treatise entitled Laelius sive de 
Amicitia, Although thus devoted to the study of 
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polite literature, Scipio is said to have cultivated 
the virtues which distinguished the older Romans, 
and to have made Cato the model of his conduct. 
If we may believe his panegyrists, he possessed all 
the simple virtues of an old Roman, mellowed by- 
the refining influences of Greek civilization, Scipio 
first served in Spain with great distinction as mili- 
tary tribune under the consul L. Lucullus in 151. 
On the breaking out of the Third Punic War in 
149 he accompanied the Roman army to Africa, 
again with the rank of military tribune. Here he 
gained still more renown. By his personal bray- 
ery and military skill he repaired, to a great ex- 
tent, the mistakes of the consul Manilius, whose 
army on one occasion he saved from destruction. 
He returned to Rome in 148, and had already 
gained such popularity that when he became a 
candidate for the aedileship for the following year 
(147) he was elected consul, although he was only 
thirty-seven, and had not therefore attained the 
legal age. The Senate assigned to him Africa as 
his province, to which he forthwith sailed, accom- 
panicd by his friends Polybius and Laelius. He 
prosecuted the siege of Carthage with the utmost 
vigour. The Carthaginians defended themselves 
with the courage of despair, and the Romans were 
unable to force their way into the city till the 
spring of the following year (146). The inhabi- 
tants fought from street to street, and from house 
to house, and the work of destruction and butchery 
went on for days. The fate of this once magnif- 
icent city moved Scipio to tears, and anticipating 
that a similar catastrophe might one day befall 
Rome, he repeated the lines of the Iliad (vi. 448), 
in which Hector bewails the approaching fall of 
Troy. After reducing Africa to the form of a Ro- 
man province, Scipio returned to Rome in the same 
year, and celebrated a splendid triumph on account 
of his victory. The surname of Africanus, which 
he had inherited by adoption from the conqueror 
of Hannibal, had been now acquired by him by his 
own exploits. In 142 Scipio was censor, and in 
the administration of the duties of his office he at- 
tempted to repress the growing luxury and immo- 
rality of his contemporaries. His efforts, however, 
were thwarted by his colleague Mummius, who 
had himself acquired a love for Greek and Asiatic 
Inxuries. In 139 Scipio was accused by Ti. Clau- 
dius Asellus of maiestas. Asellus attacked him 
out of private animosity, because he had been de- 
prived of his horse, and reduced to the conditiom 
of an aerarius by Scipio in his censorship. Scipio 
was acquitted, and the speeches which he delivered 
on the occasion obtained great celebrity. It ap- 
pears to have been after this event that Scipio 
was sent on an embassy to Egypt and Asia to at- 
tend to the Roman interests in those countries. The 
long continuance of the war in Spain again called 
Scipio to the consulship. Ilo was appointed consul 
in his absence, and had the province of Spain as- 
signed to him in 134. His operations were attend- 
ed with success; and in 133 he brought the war to 
a conclusion by the capture of the city of Numan- 
tia after a long siege. He now received the sur- 
name of NUMANTINUS in addition to that of Africa- 
nus. During his absence in Spain Tiberius Grac- 
chus had been put to death. Scipio was married 
to Sempronia, the sister of the fallen tribune, but 
he had no sympathy with his reforms, and no sor- 
row for his fate. Upon his return to Rome in 132, 
he did not disguise his sentiments, and when asked 
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in the assembly of the tribes by C. Papirius Carbo, 
the tribune, what he thought of the death of Ti- 
berius Gracchus, he boldly replied that he was 
justly slain (wre caesum). The people loudly ex- 
pressed their disapprobation; whereupon Scipio 
proudly bade them to be silent. He now took the 
lead in opposing the popular party, and endeay- 
oured to prevent the agrarian law of Tiberius 
Graechus from being carried into effect. In order 
to accomplish this object, he proposed in the Sen- 
ate (129) that all disputes respecting the lands of 
the allies should be taken ont of the hands of the 
commissioners appointed under the law of Tiberius 
Gracchus, and should be committed to other per- 
sons, This would have been equivalent to an 
abrogation of the law; and accordingly Fulvius 
Flaccus, Papirius Carbo, and C. Gracchus, the three 
commissioners, offered the most vehement opposi- 
tion to his proposal. In the Forum he was accused 
by Carbo with the bitterest invectives as the ene- 
my of the people, and upon his again expressing 
his approval of the death of Tiberius Gracchus, the 
people shouted out, “Down with the tyrant!” In 
the evening he went home with the intention of 
composing a speech for the following day; but 
next day he was found dead in his room. The 
most contradictory rumours were circulated re- 
specting his death, but it was generally believed 
that he was murdered. Suspicion fell upon vari- 
ous persons; his wife Sempronia and her mother 
Cornelia were suspected by some; Carbo, Fulvius, 
and C. Gracchus by others. Of all these, Carbo 
was most generally believed to have been guilty, 
and is expressly mentioned as the murderer by 
Cicero. The general opinion entertained by the 
Romans of a subsequent age respecting Scipio is 
given by Cicero in his work on the Republic, in 
which Scipio is introduced as the principal speaker. 
(16) P. CorneLius Screr1o Nasica, that is, ‘ Scipio 
with the pointed nose,” was the son of Cn. Scipio 
Calvus, who fell in Spain in B.c. 211. He is first 
mentioned in 204 as 1 young man who was judged 
by the Senate to be the best citizen in the State, 
and was therefore sent to Ostia along with the 
Roman matrons to receive the statue of the Idaean 
Mother, which had been brought from Pessinus. 
He was curule aedile in 196; praetor in 194, when 
he fought with success in Further Spain; and con- 
sul 191, when he defeated the Boii, and triumphed 
over them on his return to Rome. Scipio Nasica 
was a celebrated jurist, and a house was given him 
by the state in the Via Sacra, in order that he 
might be more easily consulted.- (17) P. CoRNE- 
Ltus Scrwero Nastca CorctLuM, son of No. 16, in- 
herited from his father a love of jurisprudence, 
and became so celebrated for his discernment and 
for his knowledge of the pontifical and civil law, 
that he received his surname of Corenlum, He 
married a daughter of Scipio Africanus the elder, 
He was consul for the first time in 162, but abdi- 
cated, together with his colleague, almost immedi- 
ately after they had entered upon their office, on 
account of some fault in the auspices. He was 
censor in 159 with M, Popilius Laenas, and was 
consul a second time in 155, when he subdued the 
Dalmatians. He was a firm upholder of the old 
Roman habits and manners, and in his second con- 
sulship he induced the Senate to order the demo- 
lition of a theatre, which was near completion, as 
injurious to public morals. When Cato repeated- 
ly expressed his desire for the destruction of Car- 
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thage, Scipio, on the other hand, declared that he 
wished for its preservation, since the existence of 
such arival would prove a useful check upon the 
licentiousness of the multitude. He was elected 
Pontifex Maximus in 150. (18) P. CORNELIUS 
Scrpro NasIca SERAPIO, son of No. 17, is chiefly 
known as the leader of the Senate in the murder 
of Tiberius Gracchus. He was consul in 138, and 
in consequence of the severity with which he and 
his colleague conducted the levy of troops, they 
were thrown into prison by C. Curiatins, the trib- 
une of the plebs. It was this Curiatins who gave 
Nasica the nickname of Serapio, from his resem- 
blance to a person of low rank of this name; but, 
though given him in derision, it afterward became 
his distinguishing surname. In 133, when the 
tribes met to re-elect Tiberius Gracchus to the 
tribunate, and the utmost confusion prevailed in 
the Forum, Nasica called upon the consuls to save 
the Republic; but as they refused to have recourse 
to violence, he exclaimed, ‘‘ As the consul betrays 
the State, do you who wish to obey the laws fol- 
low me;” and, so saying, he rushed forth from the 
temple of Fides, where the Senate was sitting, fol- 
lowed by the greater number of the senators. The 
people gave way before them, and Gracchus was 
assassinated as he attempted to escape. In conse- 
quence of his conduct on this occasion, Nasica be- 
came an object of such detestation to the people, 
that the Senate found it advisable to send him on 
a pretended mission to Asia, although he was Pon- 
tifex Maximus, and ought not, therefore, to have 
quitted Italy. He did not venture to return to 
Rome, and after wandering about from place to 
place, died soon afterwards at Pergamum. (19) P. 
CORNELIUS Scipio Nasica, son of No. 18, was con- 
sul 111, and died during his consulship. (20) P. 
CORNELIUS Scipio Nasica, son of No. 19, praetor in 
94, is mentioned by Cicero as one of the advocates 
of Sextus Roscius of Ameria. He married Licinia, 
the second danghter of L. Crassus, the orator. He 
had two sons, both of whom were adopted, one by 
his maternal grandfather, L. Crassus, in his testa- 
ment, and is therefore called L. Licinius Crassus 
Scipio, and the other by Q. Caecilius Metellus Pius, 
consul 80, and is therefore called Q. Caecilius Me- 
tellus Pius Scipio. This Scipio became the father-in- 
law of Cn. Pompey the triumvir, and fell in Africa 
in46, Hislife is given under METELLUS, No. 15. (21) 
Cn. CORNELIUS ScrP10 HISPALLUS, son ot L. Scipio, 
who is only known as a brother of the two Scip- 
ios who fell in Spain. Hispallus was praetor 179, 
and consul 171. (22) CN. CoRNELIUS Screr1o His- 
PALLUS, son of No, 21, was praetor 139, when he 
published an edict that all Chaldaeans (i. e. as- 
trologers ) should leave Rome and Italy within ten 
days. 
See Capellmann, De Scipionibus (1841). 


Sciras or Sclerias. A follower and imitator 
of Rhinthon. See RHINTHON. 


Sciras (Skipas). A surname of Athené given 
from a temple in the Attic port of Phalerum, built 
by a soothsayer, Scirus, of Dodona (Pausan. i. Hey a 
ii. 36, 3). 

Sciritae. A body of light infantry in the Spar- 
tan army, consisting of the qepiocxoe (q. v.) of the 
district Sciritis. 

Sciritis (Skipiris). A wild and mountainous 
district in the north of Laconia, on the borders of 
Arcadia, with a town called Scrrus. 


SCIRON 


Sciron (Skipwv, also Skeipwr). A famous rob- 
ber who infested the frontier between Attica and 
Megaris. He not only robbed the travellers who 
passed through the country, but compelled them 
on the Scironian Rock to wash his feet, and then 
kicked them into the sea while they were thus 
employed. At the foot of the rock there was a 
tortoise, which devoured the bodies of the robber’s 
victims. He was slain by Theseus (Plut. Thes. 10). 
See THESEUS. 

Scironia Saxa (Skipwvides rérpa). Now Der- 
veni Bouno. Large rocks on the eastern coast 
of Megaris, between which and the sea there was 
only a narrow, dangerous pass, called the Scironian 
Road. The name of the rocks was derived from that 
of the celebrated robber Sciron. 

Scironides (Skipevidns). An Athenian general 
who served at the siege of Miletus and against 
Chios in B.c. 412-411 (Thue. viii. 25, 30, 54). 

Scirophoria (ra Sxipopdpra). An Athenian fes- 
tival celebrated on the 12th of the month Sciro- 
phorion (June-July), called after it. It was in 
honour of Athené (or, according to some, Demeter 
and Koré), who was worshipped under the name 
of Sciras near Sciron, a spot on the Sacred Way 
leading trom Athens to Eleusis. It had its name 
from the large white sunshade (cxipoy) beneath 
which the priestess of Athené (the patron goddess 
of the city), the priest of Erechtheus, and the priest 
of Helios went to Sciron to sacrifice. The sun- 
shade was a symbol of heavenly protection against 
the rays of the sun, which began to burn more in- 
tensely during the month of the festival. This 
protection was invoked with special reason, for 
the dry limestone rock was thinly covered by a 
meagre surface of soil in the neighbourhood of 
Athens, and particularly near Sciron itself. In 
this, as in other festivals of invocation, there were 
also expiatory offerings; and hence they carried in 
the procession the hide of a ram that had been 
sacrificed to Zeus as the mild and gracious deity. 
See A. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 440 foll. 

Scirpea. A wagon-body of basket-work. See 
PLAUSTRUM. 

Scirpicitilus. A sort of wicker basket. 
CALATHUS. 

Scirri or Sciri. A people variously described 
as Sarmatian (Pliny, H. N. iv. 97) and Scythian 
(lornand. R. G. 49), To them belonged Odoacer 


See 


(q. V.). 
Scissor. A carver. See CENA, p. 313. 
Scissors. See FORFEX. 
Scobina. A rasp for scraping wood (Pliny, H. 
N. xi. 68). 


Scobis. Sawdust, which was used by the Ro- 
mans for spriukling upon the floor of rooms, es- 
pecially of dining- rooms, as on the terrasses ot 
modern French cafés and the floors of bar-rooms 
(Hor. Sat. ii. 4,81; Juv. xiv. 67). In the houses of 
the wealthy, this sawdust was often coloured red 
or a bright yellow (Petron. 68). Elagabalus used 
gold-dust for the same purpose (Lamprid. Elagab. 
31). The name is also used of filings of metals (cf. 
Bliimner, Technologie, iv. 256). 

Scodra. Now Scodar or Scutari; one of the most 
important towns in Illyricum, on the left bank of 
the river Barbava, at the southeast corner of the 
Lacus Labeatis, and about seventeen miles from 


the coast. 
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Scodrus. See Scarpus. 


Scolion (oxddvov, se. pédos). A short lyrical 
poem, usually consisting of a single strophe, and 
intended to be sung after dinner over the wine. 
The ancients ascribed its invention to Terpander, 
and it received its first development among the 
Lesbians, and was written by such masters of 
song as Alcaeus, Sappho, Praxilla, 'Timocreon, Si- 
monides, and Pindar. The last mentioned, how- 
ever, gave if a more artistic form, with several 
strophes, in accordance with the rules of Dorian 
lyric verse. This class of poetry found a congenial 
home in the brilliant and lively city of Athens, 
where, to the very end of the Peloponnesian War, 
it was the regular custom at banquets, after all 
had joined in the paean, to pass round a lyre with 
a twig of myrtle, and to request all guests who 
had the requisite skill to sing such a song on the 
spur of the moment. To judge from the specimens 
that have been preserved, their contents were ex- 
tremely varied: invocations of the gods, gnomie 
sayings, frequently with allusions to common prov- 
erbs and fables, and the praises of the blessings 
and pleasures of life. The most famous scolion 
was that by a certain Callistratus on Harmodius 
and Aristogiton, who had killed the tyrant Hip- 
parchus, son of Pisistratus. It consists of four 
strophes, but the last three are only variations of 
the first. See HarMopIvs. 


Scoléti. See Scy7Tura. 


Scolus (=k@Nos). (1) A town in Boeotia, on the 
north slope of Mount Cithaeron (Herod. ix. 15). (2) 
A hamlet in Macedonia near Olynthus (Thue. v, 18). 


Scombraria. Now Islote; an island on the 
southeastern coast of Spain off Carthago Nova 
(Carthagena). It got its name from the mackerel 
(scombri) caught near by, from which the Romans 
prepared a sort of fish sauce (garwm) resembling 
caviare (Strabo, p. 159). 

Scomius Mons (76 Skopoy opos). A mountain 
in Macedonia, which runs east of Mount Scardus, 
in the direction of north to south towards Mount 
Haemus. 

Scopae (xa\Avytpov). A broom; usually mace 
of twigs or rushes bound together (scopae virgeae, 
Cato, R. R. 156), and also of butcher’s-broom (rus- 
cus), palms, tamarisks, and myrtle. See Becker- 
G6ll, Gallus, i. 35. 

Scopas (Skémas). (1) An Aetolian, who held a 
leading position among his countrymen at the 
period of the outbreak of the war with Philip and 
the Achaeans (B.C. 220). He commanded the Aeto- 
lian army in the first year of the war; and he is 
mentioned again as general of the Aetolians, when 
the latter people concluded an alliance with the 
Romans to assist them against Philip (211) (Livy, 
xxxvi. 24). After the close of the war with Philip, 
Scopas and Dorimachus were appointed to reform 
the Aetolian constitution (204). Scopas had only 
undertaken the charge from motives of personal 
ambition; on finding himself disappointed in this 
object, he withdrew to Alexandria, Here he was 
received with the utmost favour by the ministers 
of the young king, Ptolemy V., and appointed to 
the chief command of the army against Antiochus 
the Great. At first he was suecessful, but was 
afterwards defeated by Antiochus at Panium, and 
reduced to shut himself up within the walls of 
Sidon, where he was ultimately compelled by fam- 
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ine to surrender (Joseph. Ant. xii. 3, 3). Notwith- 
standing this ill success he continued in high 
favour at the Egyptian court; but having formed 
a plot in 296 to obtain by force the chief adminis- 
tration of the kingdom, he was arrested and put 
to death (Polyb. xiii. 1; xvi. 18, 39). 

(2) A distinguished sculptor, a native of Paros, 
who appears to have belonged to a family of artists 
in that island. He flourished from B.c. 395 to 350. 
He was probably somewhat older than Praxiteles, 
with whom he stands at the head of that second 
period of perfected art which is called the Later 
Attic School (in contradistinction to the Earlier 
Attic School of Phidias), and which arose at Athens 
after the Peloponnesian War. Scopas was an ar- 
chitect and a statuary as well as a sculptor. He 
was the architect of the Temple of Athené Alea 
at Tegea, in Arcadia, which was commenced soon 
after B.c. 394. He was one of the artists employed 
in executing the bas-reliefs that decorated the 
frieze of the Mausoleum at Halicarnassus in Caria. 
A portion of these bas-reliefs are now deposited 
in the British Museum. Among the single statues 
and groups of Scopas, the best known in modern 
times is his group of figures representing the de- 
struction of the sons and daughters of Niobé. In 
Pliny’s time the statues stood in the Temple of 
Apollo Sosianus (Pliny, xxxvi. 28). The remain- 
ing statues of this group, or copies of them, are all 


in the Florence Gallery, with the exception of the | 
|of cheese and flour and eaten hot from the oven, 


so-called Ilioneus at Munich, which some suppose 
to have belonged to the group. There is a head 


of Niobé in the collection of Lord Yarborough, | 


which has some claim to be considered as the 
original. 
of Scopas, in antiquity, was his group which stood 


in the shrine of Cn. Domitius in the Flaminian | 
Circus, representing Achilles conducted to the isl- | 


and of Leucé by the divinities of the sea. It con- 
sisted of figures of Poseidon, Thetis, and Achilles, 
surrounded by Nereids, and attended by Tritons, 
and by an assemblage of sea monsters. See the 
monograph by Urlichs (1863); Perry, Greek and 
Roman Sculpture, pp. 378 foll. (1882); and the arti- 
cle STATUARIA ARS, 


Scopas (Skémas). Now the Aladan; a river of 
Galatia, falling into the Sangarius, from the east, 
at Iuliopolis. 


Scopiila. A wisp-broom or hand-broom, used 
for cleaning the inside of jars (Cato, R. R. 26). 


Scordisci. A people in Pannonia Superior, 


are sometimes classed among the Lllyrians, but | 


were the remains of an ancient and powerful 
Celtic tribe. They dwelt between the Savus and 


Dravus. 
Scordiscus. A saddle. See EpHipprum. 
Scorpio. A kind of engine for projectiles, in 


earlier times identical with the catapult, and in 
later times with the onager. See TORMENTUM. 


Scoti. A people mentioned, together with the 
Picti, by the later Roman writers as one of the 
chief tribes of the ancient Caledonians (Oros. i. 2; 
Amm. Mare. xxvii. 8,4; Isid. Orig. xiv. 6). They 
dwelt in the south of Scotland and in Ireland ; 
and from them the former country has derived its 
name. See Innes, Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland 
(1729); Skene, Celtic Scotland (last ed. 1886); and 
CALEDONIA. 


But the most esteemed of all the works | 
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Scotitas (Skoriras). A district in the north of 
Laconia (Paus. iii. 10, 6). 
Scotland. See BRITANNIA; CALEDONIA; SCOTI. 


Scotussa (Skdrovcca). Avery ancient town of 
Thessaly, in the district Pelasgiotis, near the source 
of the Onchestus. ; 


Scourge. See FLAGELLUM. 


Screw. See COCHLEA. 

Scribae (“ writers,” from scribere). The highest 
class among the inferior pid officials at Rome. 
(See APPARITOR.) They did not perform ordinary 
writers’ services, which were usually assigned to 
slaves, but oceupied the position of clerks, regis- 
trars, accountants, and secretaries. Of special im- 
portance were the scribae quaestorii attached to the 
tribuni aerarii. They formed three commissions of 
ten members each, and kept the accounts of the 
treasury. Two of their number were also attached 
to each provincial quaestor as accountants. The 
scribae also of the different aediles and tribunes 
appear to have formed a commission of ten mem- 
bers, while those taken from among them by the 
consuls, praetors, and censors seem to have been 
employed only during their term of office. The 
pontifices also had their scribae. See Mommsen, 
Rom. Staatsrecht, i. 331-339 (3d ed.); and for the 
Greek scribes, see GRAMMATEUS; NOTAE. 


Scribilita or Scriblita. A sort of cake made 


with honey poured over the top (Cato, R. R. 78; 
Petron. 35; Mart. iii. 17). 


Scribonia. Wife of Octavianus, afterwards the 
emperor Augustus, had been married twice before. 
By one of her former husbands, P. Scipio, she had 
two children—P. Scipio, who was consul in B.c. 
16, and a daughter, Cornelia, who was married to 
Paulus Aemilius Lepidus, censor in B.c. 22. Seribo- 


| nia was the sister of L. Scribonius Libo, who was 


the father-in-law of Sex. Pompey. Augustus mar- 
ried her in B.c, 40, on the advice of Maecenas, be- 
cause he was then afraid that Sex. Pompey would 
form an alliance with Antony to crush him; but 
having renewed his alliance with Antony, Octavian 


| divorced her in the following year (8.c. 39), on the 


very day on which she had borne him a daughter, 
Iulia, in order to marry Livia. Scribonia long sur- 
vived her separation from Octavian. In A.D. 2 she 
accompanied, of her own accord, her daughter Iulia 
into exile to the island of Pandataria. 


Scribonius Curio. See Curto. 


Scribonius Largus. A Roman physician who 
accompanied the emperor Claudius to Britain in 
A.D. 43. Between that year and a.p. 48 he com- 
piled a treatise on medical prescriptions (Com- 
positiones Medicamentorwm), which we possess in a 
somewhat imperfect form. It contains 271 pre- 
scriptions tested by himself, and arranged ac- 
cording to the parts of the body, from the head 
downwards. The editio princeps is that of Ruellius 
(Paris, 1528), and it was subsequently edited by 
Rhodius (with a lexicon, Padua, 1655), and Bern- 
hold (Strassburg, 1786). The standard edition is 
now that of Helmreich (Leipzig, 1887). 


Scribonius Libo. See Lipo. 
Scribonius Prociilus. See ProcuLus. 


Scrinium. A circular box or case for holding 
books, papers, etc. It must have closely resembled 
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the capsa, yet Pliny (H. N. xvi. 84) distinguishes be- 
tween them; whence it has been surmised that the 
scrinium was a capsa divided into compartments. 
See Capsa. 

Scriptores Historiae Augustae. 
TAE HISTORIAE SCRIPTORES. 


Scriptura. A part of the revenue of the Roman 
Republic derived from the lease of such parts of 
the ager publicus as could be used for pasture 
(pascua publica), They were let by the censors 
to the publicans. (See PUBLICANI.) Those who 
grazed cattle on these lands were called pecuarii 
and paid for their use. Such cattle were registered 
(scripti), whence the name scriptura. When the 
pasture-lands were assigned to individual owners 
this tax disappeared. Cf. Pliny, H. N. xviii. 11; 
Cic. Pro Flacco, 8, 18. 

Scruptilum. The smallest gold coin of the Ro- 
mans, now very rare. It was in weight one-third 
of the denarius. 

Sculponea. The wooden shoe of the 
Roman peasants and slaves. It was 
really little more than a thick sole of 
wood bound to the foot, as in the ac- 
companying illustration. 


Sculptor. One who works in marble 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxvi.5). See ScaLprura; A 
STATUARIA ARS. 

Sculptira. See STaTuaRia ARS. 


Scultenna. Now the Panaro. A river in Gallia 
Cispadana, rising in the Apennines, and flowing 
to the east of Mutina into the Padus (Po). 

Scurra. A buffoon; a hanger-on of rich men. 
See PARASITUS. 


Scutica. A whip with a thong of leather (Mart. 
x. 62). See FLAGELLUM. 

Scutum (4upeds). The large oblong shield gen- 
erally adopted by the Roman infantry instead of 
the round buckler (clipeus), at the period when 
the military ceased to serve without pay. It was 
about four feet long by two and a half wide ; formed 
out of boards, like a door (whence the Greek terms 
Oipa and 6upecs), firmly joined together and cov- 
ered over with coarse cloth, under an outer coat- 
ing of raw-hide, attached and strengthened round 


See AuGus- 


(Bartoli.) 


Roman Soldiers with Shields. 


the edges by a metal rim. The men of each legion 
had their shields painted of a different colour and 
charged with distinctive symbols (Livy, 1.43; viii. 
8; Pliny, H. N. xvi. 77; Verg. Aen viii. 662; Veg. 
Mil. ii. 18; Polyb. ii. 30, 3; vi. 23, 2). See ARMa ; 
CLIPEUS. 
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Scylacé (SkvAaxn) or Scylaceion. An ancient 
city on the coast of Mysia Minor, at the foot of 
Mount Olympus, said to have been founded by the 
Pelasgians; and Herodotus (i. 57) speaks of the 
peculiar dialect spoken here in his time as “ Pelas- 
gian.” See PELASGI. 


Scylacium (xcvAdkioy), also Scylacéum (Skvda- 
ketov), or Scyletium (SkvdAAnriov). Now Squillace. 
A Greek town on the east coast of Bruttium, sit- 
uated on the two adjoining hills at a short distance 
from the Coast, between the rivers Caecinus and 
Carcines. From this town the ScyLactus or ScyL- 
LETICUS SINUS (SKvAAnTiKds KdAros) derived its 
name, It was at one time a dependency of Croto- 
na, but was colonized by the Romans in B.c. 124, 
and again under Nerva. 


Scylax (SkiAa&). (1) A native of Caryanda, in 
Caria, who was sent by Darius Hystaspis on a 
voyage of discovery down the Indus. Setting out 
from the city of Caspatyrus and the Pactyican dis- 
trict, Seylax reached the sea, and then sailed west 
through the Indian Ocean to the Red Sea, perform- 
ing the whole voyage in thirty months (Herod. iv. 
44), There is still extant a Periplus bearing the 
name of Scylax, but which could not have been 
written by the subject either of this or of the fol- 
lowing article. The work is edited by C. Miller 
in the Geographi Graeci Minores (1861); and by 
Fabricius (1878). See Antichan, Les Grands Voy- 
ages de Découvertes des Anciens (Paris, 1890). (2) Of 
Halicarnassus, a friend of Panaetius, distinguished 
for his knowledge of the stars, and for his political 
influence in his own State (Cic. Div. ii. 42). 


Scylax (kv\aé). 
into the vis. 

Scylitzes or Scylitza, IoANNES. A Byzantine 
historian who flourished a.D. 1081. His works cover 
the period from a. D.811 to 1801: Edited with Ce- 
drenus by Bekker (Bonn, 1838). 

Scylla (SxvAAa) and Charybdis (XapuBdis). The 
names of two rocks between Italy and Sicily. In 
the one nearest to Italy was a cave, in which dwelt 
Scylla, a daughter of Crataeis, a fearful monster, 
barking like a dog, with twelve feet, and six long 
necks and heads, each of which contained three 
rows of sharp teeth. The opposite rock, which 
was much lower, contained an immense fig-tree, 
under which dwelt Charybdis, who thrice every 
day swallowed down the waters of the sea, and 
thrice threw them up again (Hom. Od. xii. 73-110; 
235-259; 430-444). This is the Homeric account ; 
but later traditions give different accounts of 
Scylla’s parentage. ~ Heracles is said to have killed 
her, because she stole some of the oxen of Geryon ; 
but Phorcys is said to have restored her to life. 
Vergil (Aen. vi. 286) speaks of several Scyllae, and 
places them in the lower world. Charybdis is de- 


A river of Pontus emptying 


(From a coin of Agrigentum.) 


Scylla. 
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scribed as a daughter of Poseidon and Gaea, and 
as a voracious woman, who stole oxen from Her- 
acles, and was hurled by the thunderbolt of Zeus 
into the sea. See Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 650; Eustath. 
p. 1719; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. iii. 420. 


Scylla. See NIsus. 


Scyllaeum (SkiAdawoy). (1) Now Sciglio. A 
promontory on the coast of Bruttium, at the 
northern entrance to the Sicilian Strait, where 
the monster Scylla was supposed to live. See 
Scyitia. (2) Now Scilla or Sciglio, A town in 
Bruttium, on the above-named promontory. There 
are still remains of the ancient citadel. (3) A 
promontory in Argolis, on the coast of Troezen, 
forming, with the promontory of Sunium in Attica, 
the entrance to the Saronic Gulf. 


Scylleticus Sinus. See SCYLACIUM. 


Scylletium. See SCYLACIUM. 


Scyllis. See DIPOENUS. 


Scymnus (Skipvos). A native of Chios, who 
wrote a Periegesis, or description of the earth, in 
prose, aud which is therefore different from a Pe- 
riegesis in iambic trimeter which has come down 
to us, and which describes the coast of Europe 
from the Pillars of Hercules to Apollonia in Pon- 
tus. This latter work is dedicated to King Ni- 
comedes, probably Nicomedes III. (B.c. 91-96) of 
Bithynia. It is edited by Meineke (Berlin, 1846); 
and by C. Miiller in the Geographi Graeci Minores 
(Paris, 1841). 


Scyphus (cxv¢os). A bowl-shaped cup. 


Scyros (Skipos). Now Scyro. An island in the 
Aegaean Sea, east of Euboea, and one of the Spo- 
trades. Here Thetis concealed her son Achilles in 
woman’s attire among the daughters of Lycomedes, 
and here also Pyrrhus, the son of Achilles by Dei- 
damia, was brought up. According to another 
tradition the island was conquered by Achilles, in 
order to revenge the death of Theseus, who is said 
to have been treacherously destroyed in Seyros by 
Lycomedes. The bones of Theseus were discov- 
ered by Cimon in Scyros, after his conquest of the 
island, B.C. 476, and were conveyed to Athens, 
where they were preserved in the Theseum (Thue. 
1,98; Diod. Sic. xi. 60). From this time Seyros 
continued subject to Athens till the period of the 
Macedonian supremacy; but the Romans com- 
pelled the last Philip to restore it to Athens, B.c. 
196 (Livy, xxxiii. 30). 


Scytalé (cxvrddy). A staft, used especially in 
Sparta by the ephors for their secret despatches 
to officials, particularly to commanders, in foreign 
countries (Plut. Lysand. 19; Gell. xvii. 9,3; Suid. 
8. h. v.). A narrow strip of white leather was 
wound about a round staff so that the edges came 
exactly together; it was then written on cross- 
wise, and sent to its destination after being un- 
rolled again. What had been written could only 
be read when the strip was again wound round 
an exactly similar staff, such as was given to every 
official when going abroad on public service. See 
Novag, 


Scythae (Skida). A corps of archers among 
the Athenians, formed of State slaves, who per- 
formed the duties of police and were also employed 
in war. See Demos. 


Scythe. See Farx. 
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Scythia (Skvdid, and SkvOK7y sc. v7). A name 
variously used by the ancients at different periods 
of history. The Scythia of Herodotus comprises, 
to speak generally, the southeastern parts of Eu- 
rope, between the Carpathian Mountains and the 
river Tanais (Don). The Greeks became acquaint- 
ed with this country through their settlements on 
the Euxine; and Herodotus, who had himself 
visited the coasts of the Euxine, collected all the 
information he could obtain about the Scythians 
and their country, and embodied the results in a 
most interesting digression, which forms the first 
part of his fourth book. He describes the country 
as a square of 4000 stadia (400 geographical miles) 
each way, the western boundary being the Ister 
(Danube) and the mountains of the Agathyrsi ; the 
southern the shores of the Euxine and Palus Maeo- 
tis, from the mouth of the Ister to that of the Ta- 
nais, this side being divided into two equal parts, 
of 2000 stadia each, by the mouth of the Borysthenes 
(Dnieper); the eastern boundary was the Tanais, 
and on the north Scythia was divided by deserts 
from the Melanchlaeni, Androphagi, and Budini. 
It corresponded to the southern part of Russia in 
Europe. The people who inhabited this region 
were called by the Greeks Sxv@a, a word of doubt- 
ful origin, which first occurs in Hesiod; but, in 
their own language, YxdAoro, i. e. Slavonians. 
They were believed by Herodotus to be of Asiatic 
origin; and his account of them, taken in connec- 
tion with the description given by Hippocrates of 
their physical peculiarities, has been regarded as 
proof that they were a part of the great Mongol 
race, who wandered, from unknown antiquity, over 
the steppes of Central Asia; yet the general drift 
of opinion at the present time is toward assigning 
to them Aryan affinities. Herodotus says further 
that they were driven out of their abodes in Asia, 
north of the Araxes, by the Massagetae; and that, 
migrating into Europe, they drove out the Cimme- 
rians. If this account be true, it can hardly but 
have some connection with the irruption of the 
Cimmerians into Asia Minor, in the reign of the 
Lydian king Ardys, about B.c. 640. 

The Scythians were a nomadic people, that is, 
shepherds or herdsmen, who had no fixed habita- 
tions, but roamed over a vast tract of country at 
their pleasure, and according to the wants of their 
cattle. They lived in a kind of covered wagons, 
which Aeschylus describes as “lofty houses of 
wicker- work, on well- wheeled chariots” (Prom. 
Vine. 710). They were filthy in their habits, never 
washing, fought on horseback, scalped their ene- 
mies, and drank out of their skulls when slain. 
They kept large troops of horses, and were most 
expert in cavalry exercises and archery; and hence, 
as the Persian king Darius found, when he invaded 
their country (B.C. 507), it was almost impossible 
for an invading army to act against them. They 
simply retreated, wagons and all, before the enemy, 
harassing him with their light cavalry, and leav- 
ing famine and exposure, in their bare steppes, to 
do the rest. Like all nomadic races, they were 
divided into several hordes, the chief of whom were 
called the Royal Seythians; and to these all the 
rest owned some degree of allegiance. Their gov- 
ernment was a sort of patriarchal monarchy or 
chieftainship. An important modification of their 
habits had, however, taken place, to a certain ex- 
tent, before Herodotus described them. The fer- 
tility of the plains on the north of the Euxine, and 
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the influence of the Greek settlements at the 
mouth of the Borysthenes and along the coast, had 
led the inhabitants of this part of Scythia to settle 
down as cultivators of the soil, and had brought 
them into commercial and other relations with the 
Greeks. Accordingly, Herodotus mentions two 
classes or hordes of Seythians who had thus aban- 
doned their nomad life; first, on the west of the 
Borysthenes, two tribes of Hellenized Scythians, 
called Callipidae and Alazones; then, beyond 
these, “the Scythians who are ploughers (Sxvdac 
apornpes), Who do not grow their corn for food, but 
for sale”; these dwelt about the river Hypanis 
(Boug), in the region now called the Ukraine, 
which is still, as it was to the Greeks, a great corn- 
exporting country. Again, on the east of the 
Borysthenes were “the Scythians who are hus- 
bandmen ” (Svat yewpyoi), i. e. who grew corn for 
their own consumption: these were called Borys- 
thenitae by the Greeks; their country extended 


(Sculptures at Kertch). 


Scythian Horseman. 


three days’ journey east of the Borysthenes to the 
river Panticapes. Beyond these, to the east, dwelt 
“the nomad Scythians (voyades YxvGar), who nei- 
ther sow nor plough at all.” Herodotus expressly 
states that the tribes east of the Borysthenes were 
not Scythian. Of the history of these Scythian 
tribes there is little to state, beyond the tradition 
already mentioned, that they migrated from Asia 
and expelled the Cimmerians; their invasion of 
Media, in the reign of Cyaxares, when they held 
the supremacy of Western Asia for twenty-eight 
years, and the disastrous expedition of Darius into 
their country. In later times they were gradually 
overpowered by the neighbouring people, especially 
the Sarmatians, who gave their name to the whole 
country. (See SARMATIA.) Meanwhile, the con- 
quests of Alexander and his successors in Central 
Asia had made the Greeks acquainted with tribes 
beyond the Oxus and the Iaxartes, who resembled 
the Scythians, and belonged, in fact, to the same 
race, and to whom, accordingly, the same name 
was applied. Hence, in writers of the time of the 
Roman Empire, the name of Scythia denotes the 
whole of Northern Asia, from the river Rha (Volga) 
on the west, which divided it from Asiatic Sarma- 
tia, to Serica on the east, extending to India on 
the south. It was divided by Mount Imaiis into 
two parts, called respectively SCYTHIA INTRA 
Imai, i. e. on the northwestern side of the range, 
and ScYTHIA EXTRA ImMatM, on its southeastern 
side. The later Scythians overran Parthia (B.C. 
128), and also invaded Northern India, where they 
maintained themselves for several centuries. The 


Jats and Rajputs of modern India have by some | the acces 
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scholars been regarded as the descendants of these 
Seythian invaders. 

See the editions of Herodotus by Rawlinson and 
Sayce; Neumann, Die Hellenen im Skythenland 
(1855); Miillenhoff and Kuno, Die Skythen (1871); 
Fress], Skytho - Saken (1886); and Krause, Tuisko- 
Land (1891). 

Scythini (SkvAiwoi). A people on the western 
border of Armenia, through whose. country the 
Greeks under Xenophon marched four days’ jour- 
ney (Anab. iv. 7, 18). 

Scythinus (kvdivos). A native of Teos. He 
versified the philosophic treatise of Heraclitus 
(q. v.), of which a fragment is preserved in Sto- 
baeus. Edited by Miiller in his Frag. Hist. Graee. 

ScythopGlis (Skv@d7oXus). The Old Test. Beth- 
shan, now Beisan. An important city of Palestine, 
in the southeast of Galilee, according to the usual 
division, but sometimes also reckoned to Samaria, 
sometimes to Decapolis, and sometimes to Coele- 
Syria. It is often mentioned in Old Testament 
history, in the time of the Maccabees, and under 
the Romans. It had a mixed population of Ca- 
naanites, Philistines, and Assyrian settlers (Pliny, 
H. N.v.74). Under the late Roman Empire it be- 
came the seat of the archbishop of Palestina Se- 
cunda, and it continued a flourishing city to the 
time of the first Crusade. 

Scythotauri, Tauri Scythae, or Tauroscy¥thae. 
A people of European Sarmatia near the Crimea 
(Pliny, H. N. iv. 85). 

Sea-captain. See NAVARCHUS. 

Sealing-wax. See CERA. 

Seals. See SIGILLUM. 

Seats. See SELLA. 

Sebasté; in Latin, AugusTa. (1) Now Ayash, 
a city on the coast of Cilicia Aspera. (2) Now Se- 
gikler, a city of Phrygia, northwest of Eumenia. 
(3) A city in Pontus, also called Cabira. (See Ca- 
BIRA.) (4) See SAMARIA. 

Sebennytus (S«8évvutos). Now Semennout. A 
considerable city of Lower Egypt, in the Delta, on 
the western side of the branch of the Nile, called 
after it the Sebennytic Mouth. It was the capital 
of the Nomos Sebennytes or Sebennyticus (Ptol. iv. 
5, 50). 

Sebéthus. Now the Maddalena. A small river 
in Campania, flowing around Vesuvius, and falling 
into the Sinus Puteolanus at the eastern side of 
Neapolis (Naples). See NEAPOLIs. 

Sebinus Lacus. Now the Lago Seo; a lake in 
Gallia Cisalpina (Pliny, H. N. ii. 224). 

Secespita. A sort of sacrificial knife, made of 
iron, with an ivory handle (Fest. s. h. v.). 


Secespita. (From a frieze at Rome.) 


Secretary. See GRAMMATEUS; SCRIBAE, 
Secret writing. See Noran; ScyTaLh. 
Secular Games. See Lunt, p. 974. 

Secundus, P. Pomponius. (1) A distinguished 
Roman poet, who lived in the reigns of Tiberius, 
Caligula, and Claudius. He was one of the friends 
of Seianus, and on the fall of that minister in A.D. 
31, was thrown into prison, where he remained till 
sion of Caligula in 37, by whom he was 
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released. He was consul in 41, and in the reign of 
Claudius commanded in Germany, when he de- 
feated the Chatti (Tac. Ann. v. 8; xi. 13; xii. 28). 
Secundus was an intimate friend of the elder 
Pliny, who wrote his life in two books (Quint. x. 1, 
98). His tragedies were the most celebrated of 
his literary compositions. (2) IuL1us, a Roman 
orator, and a friend of Quintilian, is one of the 
speakers in the Dialogus de Oratoribus of Tacitus. 


Sectris (7éAexvs). An axe.or hatchet used for 
a variety of purposes, as for a weapon (Curt. iii. 4) ; 
for sacrificing victims (Hor. Carm. iii. 23, 12); or for 
felling trees (Ovid, Trist. iv. 2,5). When it had a 
small second edge projecting at the back of the 
regular blade it was called securis dolabrata (see 
DoLaBRA), and securis simplex to distinguish it 
from the two-edged axe (bipennis; cf. Pallad. Rf. 
R.i. 43). The name is also given to the symbolical 
axe carried by the lictor in the fasces (see FASCEs), 
and indicating the power of death which the State 
possessed. A pickaxe is also sometimes called se- 
curis (Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 87). 

Secutor. See GLADIATORES, p. 734. 

Sedan-chair. See LECTICA. 

Sedeciila (Sifpickos). A low seat or stool; a 
settee (Cic, Ad Att. iv. 10). 

Sedes (éSpa). The generic term for any seat. 
For special kinds of chairs, benches, etc., see Ca- 
THEDRA; SEDECULA; SEDILE; SELLA. 

Sedetani. See EDETANI. 

Sedigitus, Votcatius. A Roman writer, from 
whose work De Poétis Gellius (xv. 24) has preserved 
thirteen iambic senarii, in which the principal 
Latin comic dramatists are enumerated in the 
order of merit. In this “Canon,” as it has been 
termed, the first place is assigned to Caecilius Sta- 


tius, the second to Plautus, the third to Naevius, | 


the fourth to Licinius, the fifth to Attilius, the 
sixth to Terentius, the seventh to Turpilius, the 
eighth to Trabea, the ninth to Luscius, the tenth, 
antiquitatis causa, to Ennius. 

Sedilé. In the singular, a general name for a 
seat. In the plural (sedilia), a row of seats in the 
theatre (Pliny, Hpist. v. 6). 

Sedulius, CaELius. A Christian poet of the 
second half of the fifth century; he died when 
still young., At first he wrote secular poetry, but 
afterwards composed a poem in five books on the 
miracles of Christ (Carmen Paschale), a simple nar- 
rative following the gospels, in many points imi- 
tating Vergil. This was followed by a prose ver- 
sion (Opus Paschale), laboured and bombastic in 
style; also by an elaborate comparison of the Old 
and New Testaments in fifty-five couplets, and a 
hymn to Christ in twenty-three quatrains of iam- 
bic dimeters, remarkable for the partial employ- 
ment of rhyme as a musical element. The verses 
commence with the successive letters of the alpha- 
bet. Portions of this hymn have always been in 
use in the Church of Rome. We quote the first 
two stanzas: 


A solis ortus cardine 
Ad usque terrae limitem, 
Christum canamus Principem, 
Ortum Maria Virgine. 


Beatus Auctor saeculi 
Servile corpus induit; 
Ut carne carnem liberans 
Ne perderet quos condidit. 


Edited by Arevalus ( Rome, 1794); and Hulmer 
(Vienna, 1885). See Hymnus. 
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Sedaini. An Alpine people in Gallia Belgica, 
east of the Lake of Geneva, in the valley of the 
Rhone, in the modern Vallais (Caes. B. G. iii. 1, 7). 


Sedusii. A German people, ferming part of the 
army of Ariovistus, when he invaded Gaul in B.C. 
58. Their site can not be determined (Caes. B. G. 
i. 51). 

Segesta. One of the Dii Indigetes; a god of 
sowing. See INDIGETES. 


Segesta. Now Alcamo; the later Roman form 
of the town called by the Greeks Eaesta ("Eyeorta) 
or AEGESTA (Atyeora), in Vergil ACESTA; situated 
in the northwest of Sicily, near the coast between 
Panormus and Drepanum. It is said to have been 
founded by the Trojans on two small rivers, to 
which they gave the names of Simois and Sca- 
mander; hence the Romans called it a colony of 
Aeneas (Thucyd. vi. 2; Dionys. i. 52). Its ruins 
are still very beautiful, and include the remains of 
a Dorie temple of the sixth century B.c. 


Segestes. A Cheruscan chieftain, the opponent 
of Arminius. He warned the Roman general, Va- 
rus, of the movements of Arminius, but the warn- 
ing was disregarded. (See ARMINIUS; VARUS.) In 
B.C. 14, Segestes was forced by his followers into a 
war with the Romans, but afterwards made peace 
with them and was allowed to live at Narbonne 
for the rest of his life (Tac. Ann. 1. 55-59; Flor. iv. 
12). 

Segestré or Segestrium (créyacrpoy). A cov- 
ering or wrapper of any material, as straw (Varro, 
L. L. v. 166), or fur (Fest. s. h. v.). 


Segmentum. An ornament attached to wom- 
en’s dresses, in the shape of strips of gold tissue or 


| other rich material, sewed upon the skirts in par- 


allel lines and running around it like tucks (Isidor. 
Orig. xix. 22, 18). 

Segni. A German people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Treveri and Eburones, the name of whom 
is still preserved in the town of Sinei or Signei 
(Caes. B. G. vi. 32). 

Segobriga. The chief town of the Celtiberi, 
in Hispania Tarraconensis, southwest of Caesar- 
augusta (Saragossa), near the modern Priego. 

Segontia or Seguntia. A town of the Celti- 
beri, in Hispania Tarraconensis, sixteen miles from 
Caesaraugusta (Saragossa). 

Segovia. (1) Now Segovia; a town of the Are- 
vaci, on the road from Emerita to Caesaraugusta. 
A magnificent Roman aqueduct is still extant at 
Segovia. (2) A town in Hispania Baetica on the 
Flumen Silicensé, near Sacili. 

Segusiani. One of the most important peoples 
in Gallia Lugdunensis, bounded by the Allobroges 
on the south, by the Sequani on the east, by the 
Aedui on the north, and by the Arverni on the 
west. In their territory was the town of Lugdu- 
num (q.v.), the capital of the modern province (Caes. 
B. G.i. 10; vii. 64). 

Segusio. Now Susa; the capital of Segusini 
and the residence of King Cottius, was situated 
in Gallia Transpadana, at the foot of the Cottian 
Alps. The triumphal arch erected at this place 
by the Gallic leader Cottius in honour of Augus- 
tus is still extant, 


Seianus, Artius. A Roman statesman, born at 
Vulsinii in Etruria. He was the son of Seius Strabo, 
who was commander of the praetorian troops at 
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the close of the reign of Augustus, a.D. 14 (Tac. 
Ann. iv. 1). In the same year Seianus was made 
the colleague of his father in the command of the 
praetorian bands; and upon his father being sent 
as governor to Egypt, he obtained the sole com- 
mand of these troops. He ultimately gained such 
influence over Tiberius that this suspicious man, 
who was close and reserved to all mankind, opened 
his bosom to Seianus, and made him his confidant. 
For many years he governed Tiberius; but, not 
content with this high position, he formed the de- 
sign of obtaining the imperial power. With this 
view he sought to make himself popular with the 
soldiers, and gave posts of honour and emolument 
to his creatures and favourites. With the same 
object he resolved to get rid of all the members 
of the imperial family. He debauched Livia, the 
wife of Drusus, the son of Tiberius; and by prom- 
ising her marriage and a participation in the im- 
perial power, he was enabled to poison Drusus 
with her connivance and assistance (A.D. 23). An 
accident increased the credit of Seianus, and con- 
firmed the confidence of Tiberius. The emperor, 
with Seianus and others, was feasting in a natural 
cave, between Amyclae, which was on the sea- 
coast, and the hills of Fundi. The entrance of the 
cave suddenly fell in and crushed some of the 
slaves; and all the guests, in alarm, tried to make 
their escape. Seianus, resting his knees on the 
couch of Tiberius, and placing his shoulders under 
the falling rock, protected his master, and was 
discovered in this posture by the soldiers who 
came to their relief. After Tiberius had shut him- 
self up in the island of Capreae, Seianus had full 
scope for his machinations; and the death of Livia, 
the mother of Tiberius (4.D. 29), was followed by 
the banishment of Agrippina and her sons Nero 
and Drusus. Tiberius at last began to suspect 
the designs of Seianus, and felt that it was time 
to rid himself of a man who was almost more than 
arival. To cover his schemes and remove Seianus 
from about him, Tiberius made him joint consul 
with himself in a.p. 31. He then sent Sertorius 
Macro to Rome with a commission to take the 
command of the praetorian cohorts. Macro, after 
assuring himself of the troops, and depriving Seia- 
nus of his usual guard, produced a letter from 
Tiberius to the Senate, in which the emperor ex- 
pressed his apprehensions of Seianus. The consul 
Regulus conducted him to prison, and the people 
loaded him with insult and outrage. The Senate 
on the same day decreed his death, and he was 
immediately executed. His body was dragged 
about the streets and finally thrown into the 
Tiber. Many of the friends of Seianus perished 
at the same time, and his son and daughter shared 
his fate (Tac. Ann. iv. 41-59,74; v.6-9; Suet. Tib.; 
Dio Cass. lvii., lviii.; Juv. x. 65-86). The story 
of Seianus is the subject of a play by Ben Jonson, 
entitled Sejanus, produced in 1603. See TIBERIUS. 


Seisachtheia (ceicayOeva, “a shaking off of 
burdens”). A term used for the removal of the 
burden of debt effected by Solon. All debts were 
cancelled, and the securing of debts upon the per- 
son of the debtor was made illegal, as in the Ro- 
man tabulae novae. See Aristot. Polit. Ath.6; and 
SOLON. 

Seiiigis. A chariot drawn by six horses har- 
nessed abreast of one another (Livy, xxxvili. 35). 


Seius Strabo. See SEIANUS. 
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Selené (SeAnyn). The Greek goddess of the 
moon, daughter of the Titan Hyperion and Theia, 
sister of Helios and Eos. She was described as a 
beautiful woman with long wings and golden dia- 
dem, from which she shed a mild light (Homer, 
Hymns, xxxii, 7), riding in a car drawn by two 
white horses or mules or cows. The horns of the 
latter symbolized the crescent moon. In later 
times she was identified with Artemis (or else with 
Hecaté and Persephoné), as was Helios with Phoe- 
bus Apollo, and therefore was herself called Phoe- 
bé. After this she was also regarded as a huntress 
and archer, recognizable by her crescent as the 
goddess of the moon. She was worshipped on 
the days of the new and full moon. She bore to 
Zeus a daughter, Pandia, worshipped at Athens 
with her father at the festival of Pandia (Demosth. 
Or. 21, § 9). On her love for Endymion, see EN- 
DYMION. The Romans called her Luna, and had 
two temples to her at Rome—one on the Aventine 
and one on the Palatine. 

Seleucia, and rarely Seleucéa (SeNevera). The 
name of several cities in Asia, built by Seleucus L., 
king of Syria. (1) SeLEUcIA AD TIGRIN (7 émi rod 
Tiypyntos morapnov, mpds Trypet, amd Tiypios), also 
called SELEUCIA BABYLONIA (3. 7 ev BaBvAGy), 
SELEUCIA ASSYRIAE, and SELEUCIA PARTHORUM. 
A great city on the confines of Assyria and Babylo- 
nia, and for a long time the capital of Western 
Asia, until it was eclipsed by Ctesiphon. Its exact 
site has been disputed; but the most probable 
opinion is that it stood on the western bank of the 
Tigris, north of its junction with the Royal Canal, 
opposite to the mouth of the river Delas or Silla 
(Diala), and to the spot where Ctesiphon was after- 
wards built by the Parthians. It was a little to 
the south of the modern city of Bagdad. Perhaps 
a better site could not be found in Western Asia. 
It commanded the navigation of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, and the whole plain of those two rivers; 
and it stood at the junction of all the chief cara- 
van roads by which the traffic between Eastern 
and Western Asia was carried on. In addition to 
these advantages, its people had, by the gift of 
Seleucus, the government of their own affairs. It 
was built in the form of an eagle with expanded 
wings, and was peopled by settlers from Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Syria, and Iudaea, It 
rapidly rose, and eclipsed Babylon in wealth and 
splendour. Even after the Parthian kings had be- 
come masters of the banks of the Tigris, and had 
fixed their residence at Ctesiphon, Seleucia, though 
deprived of much of its importance, remained a 
very considerable city. In the reign of Titus, it 
had, according to Pliny, 600,000 inhabitants. It 
was burned by Trajan in his Parthian expedition, 
and again by L. Verus, the colleague of M. Aurelius 
Antoninus, when its population is given by differ- 
ent authorities as 300,000 or 400,000. It was again 
taken by Severus, and from this blow it never re- 
covered. In Julian’s expedition it was found en- 
tirely deserted. See Fabian, De Seleucia Babylo- 
nia (1869); and Schneiderwirth, Seleucia am Tigris 
(1874), (2) SpLeucrA Prerta (2. Teepia, 7 ev Tleepia, 
1) mpos Avtioxela, 7) mpos Oadooa, 7) emOadAacaia, 
called Seleukeh or Kepse, near Suadeiah). A great 
city and fortress of Syria, founded by Seleucus in 
April, B.c. 300, one month before the foundation 
of Antioch. It stood on the site of an ancient 
fortress, on the rocks overhanging the sea, at the 
| foot of Mount Pieria, about four miles north of the 
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Orontes, and twelve miles west of Antioch. Its 
natural strength was improved by every known 
art of fortification, to which were added all the 
works of architecture and engineering required to 
make it a splendid city and a great seaport, while 
it obtained abundant supplies from the fertile 
plain between the city and Antioch. The remains 
of Seleucus I. were interred at Seleucia, in a mau- 
soleum surrounded by a grove. In the war with 
Egypt, which ensued upon the murder of Antio- 
chus II., Seleucia surrendered to Ptolemy III. 
Enuergetes (B.c. 246). It was afterwards recovered 
by Antiochus the Great (219). In the war between 
Antiochus VIII. and IX. the people of Seleucia 
made themselves independent (109 or 108). After- 
wards, having successfully resisted the attacks of 
Tigranes for fourteen years (84-70), they were con- 
firmed in their freedom by Pompey. The city had 
fallen entirely into decay by the sixth century of 
our era. There are considerable ruins of the har- 
bour and mole, of the walls of the city, and of its 
necropolis. The surrounding district was called 
Seleucis. 

(3) SELEUCIA AD BELUM, a city of Syria, in the 
valley of the Orontes, near Apamea. Its site is 
doubtful. (4) SeLEUcIA TRACHEOTIS (Selefkeh), 
an important city of Cilicia Aspera, built by Se- 
leucus I. on the western bank of the river Caly- 
cadnus, about four miles from its mouth, and 
peopled with the inhabitants of several neigh- 
bouring cities. It had an oracle of Apollo, and 
annual games in honour of Zeus Olympius. It 
vied with Tarsus in power and splendour, and was 
a free city under the Romans. It has remarkable 
elaims to renown both in political and literary 
history—in the former as the place where Trajan | 
and Frederick Barbarossa died; in the latter as | 
the birthplace of the philosophers Athenaeus and | 
Xenarchus, of the sophist Alexander, the secretary 
of M. Aurelius Antoninus, and of other learned 
men. On its site are still seen the ruins of tem- 
ples, porticoes, aqueducts, and tombs. (5) SELEU- 
CIA IN MrsoporamMia (Bir), on the left bank of the 
Euphrates, opposite to the ford of Zeugma, was a 
fortress of considerable importance in ancient mil- 
itary history. (6) A considerable city of Margiana, 
built by Alexander the Great, in a beautiful situa- 
tion, and called Alexandria. It was destroyed by 
the barbarians and rebuilt by Antiochus I., who 
named it Seleucia after his father Seleucus I. The 
Roman prisoners taken at the defeat of Crassus 
by the Parthians were settled here by king Orodes. 
(7) SeLEUCIA IN Carta. See TRALLES. 

There were other cities of the name of less 
importance in Pisidia, Pamphylia, Palestine, and 
Elymuis. 

Seleucidae. See SELEUCUS. 


Seleucis (SeAevxis). The most beautiful and 
fertile district of Syria, containing the northwest- 
ern part of the country between Mount Amanus 
on the north, the Mediterranean on the west, the 
districts of Cyrrhesticé and Chalybonitis on the 
northeast, the desert on the east, and Coele-Syria 
and the mountains of Lebanon on the south. 


Seleucus (ZéAevxos). The name of several kings 
of Syria. (1) Surnamed Nicaror, the founder of 
the Syrian monarchy, reigned B.c. 312-280. He 
was the son of Antiochus, a Macedonian of distine- 
tion among the officers of Philip IL, and was born 
about B.c. 358. He accompanied Alexander on his 
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expedition to Asia, and distinguished himself par- 
ticularly in the Indian campaigns. After the 
death of Alexander (323) he espoused the side of 
Perdiccas, whom he accompanied on his expedition 
against Egypt; but he took a leading part in the 
mutiny of the soldiers, which ended in the death 
of Perdiccas (321). In the second partition of the 
provinces which followed, Seleucus obtained the 
wealthy and important satrapy of Babylonia. In 
the war between Antigonus and Eumenes, Selen- 
cus afforded efficient support to the former; but 
after the death of Eumenes (316), Antigonus began 
to treat the other satraps as his subjects. There- 
upon Seleucus fled to*Egypt, where he induced 
Ptolemy to unite with Lysimachus and Cassander 
in a league against their common enemy. In the 
war that ensued Seleucus took an active part. At 
length, in 312, he recovered Babylon; and it is 
from this period that the Syrian monarchy is com- 
monly reckoned to commence. This era of the 
Seleucidae, as it is termed, has been determined by 
chronologists to the 1st of October, 312. Soon 
afterwards Seleucus defeated Nicanor, the satrap 
of Media, and followed up his victory by the con- 
quest of Susiana, Media, and some adjacent dis- 
tricts. For the next few years he gradually ex- 


tended his power over all the eastern provinces 


which had formed part of the empire of Alexander, 
from the Euphrates to the banks of the Oxus and 


Coin of Seleucus Nicator. 


the Indus. In 306 Seleucus followed the example 
of Antigonus and Ptolemy, by formally assuming 
the royal title and diadem. In 302 he joined the 
league formed for the second time by Ptolemy, 
Lysimachus, and Cassander, against their common 
enemy Antigonus. The united forces of Seleneus 
and Lysimachus gained a decisive victory over 
Antigonus at Ipsus (301), in which Antigonus him- 
self was slain. In the division of the spoil, Seleu- 
cus obtained the largest share, being rewarded for 
his services with a great part of Asia Minor (which 
was divided between him and Lysimachus) as well 
as with the whole of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Mediterranean. 

The empire of Seleucus was now by far the most 
extensive and powerful of those which had been 
formed out of the dominions of Alexander. It 
comprised the whole of Asia, from the remote 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana to the coasts of 
Pheenicia, and from the Paropamisus to the central 
plains of Phrygia, where the boundary which sep- 
arated him from Lysimachus is not clearly defined. 
Seleucus appears to have felt the difficulty of ex- 
ercising a vigilant control over so extensive an 
empire, and accordingly, in 293, he consigned the 
government of all the provinces beyond the Eu- 
phrates to his son Antiochus, upon whom he be- 
stowed the title of king, as well as the hand of 
his own youthful wife, Stratonicé, for whom the 
prince had conceived a violent attachment. In 
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288, the ambitious designs of Demetrius (now be- 
come king of Macedonia) once more aroused the 
common jealousy of his old adversaries, and led 
Seleucus again to unite in a league with Ptolemy 
and Lysimachus against him. After Demetrius 
had been driven from his kingdom by Lysimachus, 
he transported the seat of war into Asia Minor, 
but he was conrpelled to surrender to Seleucus in 
286. The Syrian king kept Demetrius in confine- 
ment till three years afterwards, but during the 
whole of that time treated him in a friendly and 
liberal manner. For some time jealousies had ex- 
isted between Seleucus and Lysimachus; but the 
immediate cause of the war between the two mon- 
archs, which terminated in the defeat and death 
of Lysimachus (281), is related in the life of the 
latter. Seleucus now crossed the Hellespont in 
order to take possession of the throne of Mace- 
donia, which had been left vacant by the death of 
Lysimachus; but he had advanced no farther than 


Lysimachia, when he was assassinated by Ptolemy | 


Ceraunus, to whom, as the son of his old friend and 
ally, he had extended a friendly protection. His 
death took place in the beginning of 280, only 
seven months after that of Lysimachus, and in the 
thirty-second year of his reign. He was in his 
seventy-eighth year. Seleucus appears to have 
carried out, with great energy and perseverance, 
the projects originally formed by Alexander him- 
self for the Hellenization of his Asiatic empire; 
and we find him founding, in almost every prov- 
ince, Greek or Macedonian colonies, which became 
so many centres of civilization and refinement. 
Of these no less than sixteen are mentioned as 
bearing the name of Antiochia, after his father; 
five that of Laodicea, from his mother; seven were 
called after himself Seleucia; three from the name 
of his first wife, Apamea; and one Stratonicea, 
from his second wife, the daughter of Demetrius. 
Numerons other cities, whose names attest their 
Macedonian origin—Beroea, Edessa, Pella, etce.— 
likewise owed their first foundation to Seleucus. 
(2) Surnamed CaLuinicus (246-226), the eldest 
son of Antiochus II. by his first wife Laodicé. The 
first measure of his administration, or rather that 
of his mother, was to put to death his stepmother 
Berenicé, together with her infant son. This act 
of ernelty produced the most disastrous effects. 
In order to avenge his sister, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
king of Egypt, invaded the dominions of Seleucus, 
and not only made himself master of Antioch and 
the whole of Syria, but carried his arms unopposed 
beyond the Euphrates and the Tigris. During 
these operations Seleucus kept wholly aloof; but 
when Ptolemy had been recalled to his own do- 
minions by domestic disturbances, he recovered 
possession of the greater part of the provinces 
which he had lost. Soon afterward Seleucus be- 
came involved in a dangerous war with his brother 
Antiochus Hierax, who attempted to obtain Asia 
Minor as an independent kingdom for himself. 
This war lasted several years, but was at length 
terminated by the decisive defeat of Antiochus, 
who was obliged to abandon Asia Minor and take 
refuge in Egypt. Seleucus undertook an expedi- 
tion to the East, with the view of reducing the re- 
volted provinces of Parthia and Bactria, which had 
availed themselves of the disordered state of the 
Syrian Empire to throw off its yoke. He was, 
however, defeated by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in 
a great battle, which was long after celebrated by | 
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the Parthians as the foundation of their indepen- 
dence. After the expulsion of Antiochus, Attalus, 
king of Pergamus, extended his dominions over 
the greater part of Asia Minor; and Seleucus ap- 
pears to have been engaged in an expedition for 
the recovery of these provinces, when he was acci- 
dentally killed by a fall from his horse, in the 
twenty-first year of his reign, 226. He left two 
sons, who successively ascended the throne, Seleu- 
cus Ceraunus and Antiochus, afterward surnamed 
the Great. His own surname of Callinicus was 
probably assumed after his recovery of the prov- 
inces that had been overrun by Ptolemy. 

(3) Surnamed CERAUNUS (226-223), eldest son 
and successor of Seleucus If, The surname of Ce- 
raunus (“Thunderbolt”) was given him by the 
soldiery, apparently in derision, as he appears to 
have been feeble both in mind and body. He was 
assassinated by two of his officers, after a reign of 
only three years, and was succeeded by his brother, 
Antiochus the Great. (4) Surnamed PHILOPATOR 
| (187-175), was the son and successor of Antiochus 
the Great. The defeat of his father by the Ro- 
mans, and the ignominious peace which followed 
it, had greatly diminished the power of the Syrian 
monarchy, and the reign of Seleucus was, in conse- 
| quence, feeble and inglorious, and was marked by 
no striking events. He was assassinated in 175 
by one of his own ministers. He left two chil- 
dren: Demetrius, who subsequently ascended the 
throne; and Laodicé, married to Perseus, king of 
Macedonia, (5) Eldest son of Demetrius II., as- 
sumed the royal diadem on learning the death of 
his father, 125; but his mother, Cleopatra, who had 
herself put Demetrius to death, was indignant at 
hearing that her son had ventured to take such a 
step without her authority, and cansed Seleucus 
also to be assassinated. (6) Surnamed EPIPHANES, 
and also NICATOR (95-93), was the eldest of the five 
/sons of Antiochus VIII. (Grypus). His uncle, who 
laid claim to the kingdom, was defeated and slain 
by him. Preseutly, however, Seleucus was him- 
self expelled from Syria by Antiochus Eusebus. 
He retired to Cilicia, where he made himself mas- 
ter of the city of Mopsuestia, whose citizens pres- 
ently revolted against him and burned the palace, 
in whose flames Seleucus himself perished. 


Selgé (SéAyn). One of the chief of the inde- 
pendent mountain cities of Pisidia, stood on the 
south side of Mount Taurus, on the Eurymedon, 
just where the river breaks through the mountain 
chain. Its people were the most warlike of all 
| the Pisidians, and claimed descent from the Lace- 
demonians, even inscribing the name Aakedaiper 
on their coins (Strabo, p. 570). Ruins of the an- 
cient city still exist. 


Seliniis (SeAwods). (1) A small river on the 
southwestern coast of Sicily, flowing by the town 
of the same name. (2) Now Crestena, a river of 
Elis, in the district Triphylia, near Scillus, flow- 
ing into the Alpheus west of Olympia. (3) Now 
Vostitza, a river of Achaia, rising in Mount Ery- 
manthus. (4) A tributary of the Caicus, in Mysia, 
flowing by the town of Pergamum. (5) Now Cas- 
tel Vetrano, one of the most important towns in 
Sicily, situated upon a hill on the southwestern 
coast and upon a river of the same name. It was 
founded by the Dorians from Megara Hyblaea, on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, B.c. 628. It soon at- 
tained great prosperity ; but it was taken by the 
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Carthaginians in 409, when most of its inhabitants 
were slain or sold as slaves and the greater part 
of the city destroyed. The ruins of the ancient 
city are of great extent and magnificence, the 
temple of Zeus being one of the largest of which 
remains still exist. (6) Now Selenti, a town in 
Cilicia, situated on the coast. 


Sella (Si@pos). The generic term for a seat. 
Chairs of every variety of shape were used by the 
ancients. (See CATHEDRA; LECTICA; SEDECULA ; 
Sotium; THRONUS; TRIPUS.) A camp-chair was 


Sellae. (The first from a Pompeian painting; the second from 


a bronze original in the Vatican.) 


called sella castrensis (Nero, Galba, 18). A night- 
stool was called sella familiarica (Varro, R. R.i. 13,4). 


Sella Curulis. The Latin term for the chair 
of office belonging to the curule magistrates (con- 
suls, praetors, curule aediles, dictator, magister equi- 
tum, and flamen Dialis), and also to the emperors. 
It was of ivory, without a back, and with curved 
legs, like those of a camp-stool, so arranged that 


Forms of Sella Curulis. 


(Naples, and the Vatican.) 


it could be folded up. The seat was of plaited 
leather straps. The curule magistrates sat on this 
seat while engaged in all official business, and also 
took it with them in war. ’ 

Sella Equestris. A saddle. See EpHIPPIUM. 


Sellaria. A room furnished with benches or 
chairs (sellae). Cf. Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 8, 19. 


Sellasia (SeAAacia). A town in Laconia, north 
of Sparta, near the river Oenus. Here was fought 
a great battle between Cleomenes III. and Antigo- 
nus Doson in B.C. 221, resulting in the defeat of 
the former (Polyb. ii. 65-70). 

Selleis (SedAnevs). (1) A river in Elis, on which 
the Homeric Ephyra stood, rising in Mount Pholoé, 
and falling into the sea south of the Peneus. (2) 
A river near Sicyon. (3) A river in Troas, near 
Arisbé, and a tributary of the Rhodius. 

Selli or Helli. See Dopona. 


Sellisternium. A religious celebration offered 
to the Roman female deities, resembling the lecti- 
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sternium (q. v.), the main difference being that their 
images were ranged on seats or benches (sellae), 
and not on couches (lecti). See Val. Max. ii. 1, 2; 
Tac. Ann. xv. 44. 

Selymbria (7AvpSpia) or Selybria (SnAvSpia, 
Dorie, SadauBpia). Now Selivria. An important 
town in Thrace situated on the Propontis. It was 
a colony of the Megarians, and was founded earlier 
than Byzantium. 


Sembella. A Roman coin equal to half of a 
libella or the twentieth part of a denarius (Varro, 
L. L. v.174). No specimen is now preserved. 


Semélé. See DIONYSUS. 


Sementivae Feriae. A festival of seed-time, 
celebrated in honour of Tellus (q. v.). See FERIAB. 


Semiobdlus (7uBodros). Half an obol; the 
Attic =nearly two cents, and the Aeginetan = 
nearly three cents. fc 


Semiramis (Seyipayis) and Ninus (Nivos). The 
mythical founders of the Assyrian Empire of Ninus 
or Nineveh. Ninus (the Greek name for Rimmon 
Mirari) was a great warrior, who built the town 
of Ninus or Nineveh about B.c. 2182, and subdued 
the greater part of Asia. Semiramis was the 
daughter of the fish-goddess Derceto of Ascalon in 
Syria by a Syrian youth; but, being ashamed of 
her frailty, she made away with the youth, and 
exposed her infant daughter. But the child was 
miraculously preserved by doves, who fed her till 
she was discovered by the shepherds of the neigh- 
bourhood. She was then brought up by the chief 
shepherd of the royal herds, whose name was Sim- 
mas, and from whom she derived the name of 
Semiramis. Her surpassing beauty attracted the 
notice of Onnes, one of the king’s friends and gen- 
erals, who married her. He subsequently sent for 
his wife to the army, where the Assyrians were 
engaged in the siege of Bactra, which they had 
long endeavoured in vain to take. Upon her arri- 
val in the camp she planned an attack upon the 
citadel of the town, mounted the walls with a few 
brave followers, and obtained possession of the 
place. Ninus was so charmed by her bravery and 
beauty that he resolved to make her his wife, 
whereupon her unfortunate husband put an end 
to his life. By Ninus Semiramis had a son, Ninyas, 
and on the death of Ninus she succeeded him on 
the throne. According to another account, Semir- 
amis had obtained from her husband permission 
to rule over Asia for five days, and availed herself 
of this opportunity to cast the king into a dun- 
geon, or, as is also related, to put him to death, 
and thus obtained the sovereign power. Her fame 
threw into the shade that of Ninus; and later ages 
loved to tell of her marvellous deeds and her he- 
roic achievements. She built numerous cities, 
and erected many wonderful buildings; and sey- 
eral of the most extraordinary works in the East, 
which were extant in a later age, and the authors 
of which were unknown, were ascribed by popular 
tradition to this queen. In Nineveh she erected a 
tomb for her husband, nine stadia high and ten 
wide; she built the city of Babylon, with all its 
wonders; and she constructed the hanging gar- 
dens of Media, of which later writers give us such 
strange accounts (cf. Herod. i. 184). Besides con- 
quering many nations of Asia, she subdued Egypt 
and a great part of Aethiopia, but was unsuccess- 
ful in an attack which she made upon India. After 
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a reign of forty-two years she resigned the sover- 
eiguty to her son Ninyas, and disappeared from the 
earth, taking her flight to heaven in the form of a 
dove. The fabulous nature of this narrative is 
apparent. It is probable that Semiramis was orig- 
inally a Syrian goddess, perhaps the same who was 
worshipped at Ascalon under the name of Astarté, 
or the Oriental Aphrodité, to whom the dove was 
sacred. Hence the stories of her voluptuousness, 
‘which were current even in the time of Augustus 
(Ov. Am. i. 5,11). The stories that were current 
about Semiramis and Ninus are told by Diodorus 
Siculus, who drew largely upon Ctesias (q. v.). 
See Diod. bk. ii.; Ael. Var. Hist. vii. 1; and Le- 
normant, La Légende de Sémiramis (Brussels, 1873). 
See Nrnus. 
Semissis. Halfanas. It bore the same device 
as the as, but with the letter S. See As. 


Semnae (cepvai, “the dread ones”), 
of the Erinyes (q. v.). 


A name 


Semnones, more rarely Senndénes. A German 
people, described by Tacitus as the most powerful 
tribe of the Suevie race, dwelt between the rivers 
Viadus (Oder) and Albis (Elbe), from the Riesenge- 
birge in the south as far as the country around 
Frankfort on the Oder and Potsdam in the north 
(Tac. Germ. 39; Ptol. ii. 11, 15). 


Semones. The Latin name for certain super- 
natural beings. They appear to have been, like 
the Lares, a kind of Genii, or demigods, and guar- 
dian deities of the State. The word has often been 
connected with se-, to sow (cf. se-men); and would 
thus mean “sowers.” Others would make it se- 
homones, demigods. On the Semones and Semo 
Sancus, see SANCUS. 


Semo Sancus. See SANCUS. 


Sempronia. (1) The daughter of Tib. Gracchus, | 


censor in B.C. 169, and sister of the two celebrated 
tribunes, married Scipio Africanus Minor. (2) Wife 
of D. Iunius Brutus, consul in B.C. 77, was a woman 
of great personal attractions and literary accom- 
plishments, but of a profligate character. She took 
part in Catiline’s conspiracy, though her husband 
was not privy to it (Sall. Cat. 25, 40). 

Sempronia Gens. A Roman gens of great an- 
tiquity, one of whose members was consul in B.C. 
497, only twelve years after the expulsion of the 
kings. Of the many families in this gens, the 
Atratini were patricians, and the Aselliones, Blaesi, 
Gracchi, Sophi, Tuditani, and others, plebeians. 

Sempronius Gracchus. See GRACCHUS. 

Semuncia. See UNCIA. 

Sena. (1) Now Senigaglia, styled GaLLica, and 
sometimes called SENOGALLIA ; a town on the coast 
of Umbria, at the mouth of the small river Sena, 
founded by the Senones. (2) Now Siena, a town 
in Etruria, and a Roman colony, on the road from 
Clusium to Florentia (Tac. Hist. iv. 45). 

Sena Insitla. An island off the western part of 
Brittany, where there was an oracle of a Keltic 
goddess in charge of nine maidens, who professed 
to raise or lull the sea by their songs (Mela, iii. 6). 


Senatus. The Roman Senate, or council of 
elders (senes), seems to have been, originally, an as- 
sembly of the chiefs of the different clans or houses 
(gentes), such as we find among nearly all Aryan 
peoples. Before the independent powers of these 
clans had been seriously diminished by the devel- 
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opment of the royal prerogative, this assembly 
was probably the highest authority in the com- 
munity. In the earliest Roman tradition, how- 
ever, its normal function is to advise the king, 
and, in certain cases, to approve or disapprove his 
propositions, Its members, the “fathers,” were 
chosen (lecti) by the reigning king; but the latter 
was bound by custom to choose them from the 
gentes, one representative of ripe age (maior natu) 
from each gens. The number of Senators there- 
fore corresponded with the number of gentes, and 
it was only by the creation of new gentes that new 
elements could be introduced into the Senate (pa- 
tres minorum gentium). 'Tarquin the Elder is said 
to have brought the Senate in this way to the 
strength which was subsequently regarded as nor- 
mal—viz. three hundred. Upon the death of the 
king, and until his suecessor was chosen, the Sen- 
ate assumed (or resumed) the government of the 
city, which it conducted through a series of sena- 
torial interreges. See INTERREGES. 

With the establishment of the Republic the Sen- 
ate became the council of the chief magistrates. 
Its members were selected at first by the consuls, 
later by the censors. For a century and a half it 
remained, essentially at least, a patrician body, 
and served as the chief bulwark of the patrician 
power. The tradition that plebeians were sum- 
moned to the Senate by the later kings is scarcely 
credible; the statement that the earlier consuls 
admitted them is almost equally questionable.* 
It seems certain, at all events, that they were not 
regularly admitted, or admitted in any considera- 
ble number, until the middle or latter part of the 
fourth century B.C., when it was provided by a 
lex Ovinia that the censors should select ex omni 
ordine optimum quemque. The “best men” were 
interpreted, by usage, to be those who had been 
elected by the people to the higher magistracies ; 
and ultimately the fact of election seems to have 
given the magistrate-elect seat and voice in the 
Senate. It was only when the list of ex-magis- 
trates had been exhausted that others were ap- 
pointed, preference being then given to citizens 
who had distinguished themselves in war. It was 
customary, at each census, to reappoint all sur- 
viving members of the Senate. The censors might 
indeed pass over (praeterire) the name of a sena- 
tor, and thus exclude him, but only for cause 
stated. The Senate of the later Republic was ac- 
cordingly a body of ex-magistrates, with what 
amounted to a life tenure. 

ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURE.—AS an advi- 
sory body, the Senate met only when its advice 
was required—i. e. upon the call of a magistrate. 
Meetings were usually (but not necessarily) held 
in the Curia Hostilia, and on the Kalends or the 
Ides. <A lex Pupia forbade meetings of the Senate 
at times when the Comitia were assembled, and a 
lec Gabinia ordered daily meetings through the 


#It is stated that there were but 136 gentes in existence when 
the Republic was established, and that the Senate was brought 
up to its normal strength (300) by the free selection of the bal- 
ance. It is also stated that all, or at least a portion, of the sena- 
tors thus selected were plebeians ; but this seems merely an in- 
ference from the other statement, and is, of course, in no sense 
a necessary inference. Among modern writers the dispute turns 
largely on the interpretation of the phrase patres conscriptt. 
Many hold that the patres were patricians, the conscripti ple- 
beians. Others assert that the patres were those who sat as rep- 
resentatives of the gentes, and that the rest, whether patricians 
or plebeians, were conscripti. Others again deny that there was 
any distinction between patres and conscripti, and translate the 
phrase, ‘‘ enrolled senators,”’ 
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mouth of February for the transaction of foreign 
and diplomatic business. The quorum required 
seems to have varied with the nature of the busi- 
ness before the house; for dispensation from a law 
it was fixed at 200. Penalties were imposed for 
unexcused failure to attend. 

The magistrate who seeks the advice of the Sen- 
ate (senatum consulit) acts as its chairman. He 
may lay before its members a distinctly formulated 
proposition which they are to approve or disap- 
prove, or may submit (referre) a question on which 
their several opinions (singulae sententiae) are de- 
sired. In the latter case he calls upon the senators 
nominatim, in the order of their official rank—the 
princeps or dean of the Senate first, then the ex- 
censors, then the consulares, and so on down to 
the quaestorii, observing within each rank the or- 
der of seniority. Each senator sets forth his opin- 
ion at such length as he sees fit. The speeches 
may be interrupted by questions or corrections, 
and these may give rise to a running debate (alter- 
catio). If the opinion of the Senate is clear, no 
yote need be taken; if not, the magistrate formu- 
lates the question (verba facit) and takes the sense 
of the Senate by a division (discessio). Senators 
who had held no elective office had the right of 
voting only, not the right of speech; hence they 
were termed “foot-senators” (pedarii). A num- 
ber of questions might, of course, be submitted to 
the Senate at a single session. The order of busi- 
ness depended upon the pleasure of the magistrate, 
with one exception—vres divinae took precedence 
of res publicae. 

The Senate had neither secretaries nor, until 
the time of Iulius Caesar, records. The decision 
reached was written out by the presiding magis- 
trate with the aid of a committee of senators. Ex- 
cept during the struggle between the orders, when 
the senatus consulta were kept in the temple of 
Ceres, the place of deposit was the aerarium. 

Powers.—The advice of the Senate had to be 
obtained on certain matters of especial gravity, 
and might be obtained whenever it was desired. 
In theory, the advice that it gave was not bind- 
ing, either upon the king or the republican magis- 
trates. In fact, however, a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, if less than a command, was much more than 
a counsel. Under the kings the Senate represented 
organizations older than the monarchy or the State 
itself. In its later republican form it included all 
the political experience and nearly all the political 
influence of the commonwealth. In the royal and 
early republican periods if was-the guardian of 
the sacred traditions of the people. In the later 
Republic it represented, as against the magistrates 
with their brief terms and division of functions, as 
against the people with their varying impulses, 
the permanency and the unity of the policy of the 
State. In those matters in which custom accorded 
to its opinion the highest authority—in matters 
of religion, for example, and in questions of war 
and peace—it was practically a revolutionary act 
for the king or the magistrates to proceed in a 
course which the Senate discountenanced. Both 
in the royal period, therefore, and under the Re- 
public, the Senate exercised an important restrain- 
ing influence. In the later republican period its 
influence became more positive. It had, indeed, 
no organs for the enforcement of its will except 
the magistrates in office; but these seldom dared 
to refuse their aid. Most of them were members 
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of senatorial families and had obtained office 
through family influence. To cross the will of 
the Senate was to imperil their own careers and 
those of their sons. During the conflict between 
the orders, the Senate had lost much of its author- 
ity; but when, at the close of this conflict, it was 
so reorganized as to include the leading represent- 
atives of all the great families, plebeian as well 
as patrician, it became more powerful than ever 
before. In the last two centuries of the Republic, 
in donsequence of the increasing importance of 
Rome’s foreign relations, which it had always di- 
rected, and the multiplication of subject-provinces 
which were under its special supervision, the Sen- 
ate became the supreme power in the State. The 
selfish use of this power provoked the democratic 
reaction which established the Empire. 

Among the rights attributed to the Senate, at 
one time or another, were the preliminary discus- 
sion of bills (rogationes) before their submission to 
the people; the examination and approval of the 
list of candidates for election; the quashing of 
popular resolves and of elections because the 
proper forms (particularly those required by relig- 
ion) had not been observed; dispensation from 
laws in special cases, and the granting of privi- 
leges (especially corporate privileges); and, finally, 
the suspension of the ordinary laws in periods of 
stress and peril. In the early Republican period, 
the Senate claimed the right of ultimate approval 
or disapproval of laws and elections, but these 
claims were negatived by the lex Publia (B.c. 339) 
and the lex Maenia (B.C. 287). As regarded the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome, senatus consulta had the 
force of laws. 

For a time the Senate exercised a sort of crim- 
inal jurisdiction, especially in the case of religious 
and political offences, through investigating com- 
mittees (quaestiones); but these “ questions” were 
ultimately transformed into permanent courts and 
made independent of the Senate. 

In the field of administration the Senate exer- 
cised full control over the public finances. It 
fixed the taxes to be collected and the manner of 
their collection, voted appropriations, examined 
and verified the accounts of the treasury officials. 
It controlled the entire provincial administration. 
In the field of foreign relations nothing was done 
without its authorization. It sent and received 
ambassadors (legati), and conducted or controlled 
all diplomatic negotiations. It heard and acted 
upon the complaints of the allied cities and ad- 
justed their differences. In the later Republican 
period wars were declared and treaties of peace 
and of alliance were ratified by the Comitia; but 
it was regarded as unconstitutional to bring these 
matters before the people without the previous 
authorization of the Senate. 

In the republican, as in the royal, period the 
Senate carried on the government in case of inter- 
regnum. An interregnum existed, according to the 
republican theory, when both consuls died or re- 
signed, 

Finally, the Senate claimed an indefinite right 
of watching over and providing for the weal of 
the State (salus rei publicae), and it exercised an 
undisputed supremacy in strictly religious matters, 
except where these fell within the competence of 
the special priestly colleges. 

THE SENATE OF THE EMPIRE.—With the estab- 
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peace and the control of Rome’s foreign relations 
passed from the Senate to the emperor, Half of 
the provinces were ruled by the emperor's legates, 
and over the government of the rest he exercised 
an effective control. An imperial jfiscus and an 
imperial war-treasury (aerarium militare) were es- 
tablished, and under Nero imperial praefects took 
the place of the senatorial quaestors in the old 
aerarium. On the other hand, the Senate gained 
new powers at the cost of the popular assembly : 
it passed laws and elected the magistrates. It 
also obtained a criminal jurisdiction concurrent 
with that of the ordinary courts. Some of these 
powers were afterwards withdrawn; but the be- 
stowal and the withdrawal were alike matters of 
form. The substance of power was with the em- 
peror: the magistrates from whom the Senate was 
still recruited were his nominees, and their elec- 
tion by the Senate was simply a ratification of the 
imperial choice. By virtue of his censorial pow- 
ers, moreover, he could purge and reconstruct the 
Senate as he pleased. Senators were appointed 
more and more frequently without the form of 
election to any magistracy, and the number of 
provincials in the Senate steadily increased. The 
title princeps senatus, which the emperor assumed, 
obtained a new meaning: it indicated that he was 
the permanent president of the Senate. 

The transfer of legislative power to the Senate 
earried with it one prerogative of great apparent 
importance—that of appointing the new emperor 
when the office became vacant, or at least of cloth- 
ing him with imperial power. This right also 
proved unsubstantial: the succession was regular- 
ly determined either by the will of the deceased 
emperor or by the will of the army. The passing 
of the lex de imperio became as purely formal as 
the other acts of the Senate. 

Sulla had raised the number of senators to 400; 
Iulius Caesar to 900. Augustus fixed it at 600. 
Regular meetings were held on the Kalends and 
Ides of each month. At first an attendance of 400 
was required. It soon became necessary to in- 
crease the penalty of unexcused absence and also 
to reduce the legal quorum. 

Orpo SeNnatorius.—The fact that the Senate 
was regularly recruited from a limited number of 
families had given to these families, even in the 
republican period, something of the character of a 
class. The formal distinctions accorded to the sen- 
ators themselves (latus clavus, reserved seats at 
spectacles, etc.); their exclusion, not only from 
revenue-farming and other contracts with the 
government, but also from trade, and the exten- 
sion of these prohibitions to the sons of senators, 
were steps towards the legal recognition of a sen- 
atorial order. In the imperial period this move- 
ment was completed. The senatorial census or 
property qualification was fixed at one million 
sesterces. The formal and ceremonial distinc- 
tions of the senators were multiplied, and were 
extended to their families. Class privileges were 
accorded them. Marriages between children of 
senators and persons of servile origin (libertini), 
previously regarded as unsuitable, were made ille- 
gal. E 4 

MunIcIPpAL SENATES.—In the self-governing cit- 
ies of Italy and of the provinces, the whole munici- 
pal government was modelled on that of Rome, and 
the constitutions and functions of their city sen- 
ates, or municipal councils in particular (decuriones, 
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curiae), were closely analogous to those of the Ro- 
man Senate. 

See P. Willems, Le Sénat de la République Ro- 
maine (1883); Hoffmann, Der rémische Senat ; 
Mommsen, Rémisches Staatsrecht (3d ed. 1887); 
Karlowa, Rémische Rechtsgeschichte, §§ 4, 50-52, 68. 


Senatus Consultum. See SENATUS. 


Senatus Consultum de Bacchanalibus. 
BACCHANALIA. 


Senéca. (1) Marcus or Lucius ANNatus (the 
praenomen being uncertain), usually called Seneca 
Rhetor to distinguish him from his more celebrat- 
ed son, was a native of Corduba in Spain. His 
birth may be placed about B.c. 60 and his death 
shortly after that of Tiberius (4.D. 37). His family 
was of equestrian rank and in good circumstances: 
his character, as revealed in his writings and de- 
scribed by his son, was marked by sobriety, indus- 
try, and sternness. We know little of his life, ex- 
cept that he resided on two occasions at least and 
for several years at Rome, where he is usually 
supposed, though on insufficient evidence, to have 
practised as a speaker and professor of rhetoric, 
without, however, attaining any very high dis- 
tinction. He informs us that, except Cicero, he 
had listened to all the great masters of Roman 
eloquence; and Cicero he might have heard had 
he been willing to brave the risks of a visit to 
Rome while the Civil Wars were raging. But 
then, as for the greater part of his long life, he 
preferred the quiet dignity of his estate in Spain ; 
and it was there that, when well advanced in niid- 
dle age, he married Helvia, a lady of good lineage 
and ancient virtue, by whom he had three sons, 
all of whom attained distinction—Novatus, better 
known as the Gallio of the Acts of the Apostles; 
Seneca the philosopher; and Mela, father of the 
brilliant poet Lucan. F 

Seneca was the author of a Roman history ex- 
tending from the commencement of the Civil 
Wars to the close of the reign of Tiberius. To 
this work two allusions—one in Lactantius (Inst. 
vii. 15, § 14) and one in Suetonius ( Zid. 73)— 
must be referred. From the former we gather 
that, like Tacitus, he commenced his history by a 
brief generalizing retrospect of Rome’s entire past, 
in which he compared the various epochs of her 
development to those of a human life. Lucius 
Seneca, in a fragment of a lost biography of his 
father, claims for it a place among the literary 
monuments of the age; but with some diffidence, 
as if conscious that his filial piety overpowered his 
critical judgment. At all events, we hear nothing 
of it from any other source. His other work, a 
series of reminiscences of contemporary rhetori- 
cians, written in his old age, has, to a great ex- 
tent, survived. It consists of ten books of Contro- 
versiae, or discussions of legal cases, and one book 
of Suasoriae, or themes for rhetorical declamation. 
The Suasoriae were written last, but come first in 
order of publication from grounds of educational 
convenience. The commencement is lost. The 
first, second, ninth, and tenth books of Controver- 
siae, with their prefaces, are almost perfect. The 
gaps in the other books are partially filled up by 
an abridgment (excerpta) of the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury, the prefaces to books v., vi., and viii., how- 
ever, being lost. These prefaces are by far the 
most interesting portion of the work. They are 
written by Seneca in his own person, and con- 
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tain, besides pleasant commonplaces and sallies 
of genial humour, many valuable criticisms of the 
different speakers quoted, expressed in a pure and 
classical Latin. The Controversiae, which are al- 
most entirely made up of quotations, are for the 
most part treated under three heads: first, the 
Sententiae, or opinions of the rhetoricians as to 
the applicability of the law to the question pro- 
posed; second, the Divisio, or distribution of the 
legal argument into its various points or subdivi- 
sions, each of which is considered separately ; and 
thirdly, the Colores, or pleas for consideration, 
which, while admitting the fact, extenuate its 
gravity or alter its legal complexion. 

It is evident that a considerable proportion of 
the rhetorical quotations was in Greek, declama- 
tory exercises being indifferently undertaken in 
either language; but as the book was used ex- 
clusively in the Western Empire, the Greek por- 
tions were to a great extent discarded, and but 
few are now preserved. 
Seneca himself displays a purer taste and literary 
style than any of the rhetoricians he quotes, in 
most of whom the characteristics of the Silver Age 
are already prominent. 

The subjects of the Suasoriae are of the kind 
ridiculed by Juvenal: “Shall Alexander cross the 
ocean to find a new world to conquer?” ‘Shall 
Cicero plead with Antony for his life?” ‘Shall 
Leonidas withdraw from Thermopylae?” etc. They 
are mere school exercises, and, though ingenious 
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It is remarkable that | 


and often eloquent, can hardly be called profitable | 


reading. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. — In the earliest editions the | 


above writings are mixed up with those of Seneca 
the philosopher, and were not separated before 
the editions of N. Faber (Paris, 1587-98) and A. 
Schott (Heidelberg, 1603-4; Paris, 1607-13). An 
edition was issued by Gronovius (Leiden, 1649; 
Amsterdam, 1672). 


Modern critical editions are | 


those of C. Bursian (Leipzig, 1857); A. Kiessling | 


(Leipzig, 1872); H. J. Miiller (Prague, 1887). 
following critical notices are mostly from Teuffel : 
H. Hofig, De Sen. Rhet. IV. Codd. MSS. Schottianis 
(Gorlitz, 1858); J. Vahlen, Rhein. Mus. 18,546; A. 


des Rh. S. (Hamburg, 1871); Cl. Konitzer, Quaest. 


The | 


in Sen. Crit. (Breslau, 1864); Beitr. 2. Krit. des Rh. | 


Sen. (Breslau, 1866); R. Wachsmuth, Qwaest. in Sen. 
(Posen, 1867); O. Rebling, Obss. Crit. in Sen. Patrem. 
(Gottingen, 1868); C. Bursian, Spicilegium Crit. in 
Sen. (Zitirich, 1869); H. T. Karsten, Spicil. Crit. 33 
(Leiden, 1881); Hlocutio Rhetorica Sen. Rhet. (Rot- 
terdam, 1881). Also J. Kérber, Ueber den Rhetor 
Sen. (pp. 1-23, 58-66) wnd die rém. Rhet. seiner Zeit 
(pp. 23-58) (Marburg, 1864); O. Gruppe, Quaestiones 
Annaeanae (pp. 24-47) (Stetitin, 1873); M. Sander, 
Quaest. Syntacticae in Sen. Rhet. (Greifswald, 1872) ; 
D. Sprachgebrauch des Rhet. Sen. (Waren, 1877-80) ; 
A. Ahlheim, De Sen, Rhet. usu Dicendi (Giessen, 1886) ; 
L. A. Senecae Oratorum et Rhetorum Sententiae Di- 
visiones Colores, ed. H. J. Miiller (Bibl. Script. Gr. 
et Rom. ed. Carl Schenk]) (Vienna, 1887), 

(2) L, ANNAEUS, second son of the preceding, was 
born at Corduba about B.c.3. He was from in- 
fancy of a delicate constitution, and liable to seri- 
ous illnesses, in one of which he owed his life to 
the devoted care of his maternal aunt, in whose 
company, he tells us, he was brought to Rome. 
His instructors there were the eminent philoso- 


| of imperial splendours. 
Kiessling, ib. 16, 50; Beitr. z. Krit. lat. Prosaiker, | 
32 (Basle and Geneva, 1864); Neue Beitr. zur Kr. | 
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phers Fabianus, Attalus, and Sotion, under whom 
he studied with unremitting ardour, carrying his 
zeal for their precepts so far as to cultivate a some- 
what ostentatious asceticism. His prudent father, 
alive to the jealousy of the court, recommended 
less perilous forms of virtue. Caligula, who af- 
fected to be a severe critic of Seneca’s style, un- 
questionably envied his talent, and had marked 
him out for destruction, but was induced to spare 
his feeble health, which seemed to threaten an 
early grave. Under Claudius, Seneca rapidly rose 
to eminence. As quaestor he had the promise of 
a political career opened to him. He was also 
a successful pleader, a skilful professor of elo- 
quence, and a leader in the world of fashion. 
But he had made powerful enemies. An _ inti- 
macy was known to exist between him and Iulia 
Livilla, youngest daughter of Germanicus, which 
was liable to an unfavourable construction; so 
that when Messalina by her intrigues effected the 
exile of the princess, she was able to involve 
Seneca in a similar fate (A.D. 41). He was ban- 
ished to Corsica, where he spent eight years, a 
fretful and helpless spectator of events. With 
the downfall of Messalina his fortunes revived. 
Agrippina, wishing to use him as the instrument 
of her ambitious projects, and perhaps, as Dio in- 
sinuates, captivated by his engaging person, con- 
trived to secure his appointment as tutor to her 
son, the young Nero, then eleven years of age, and 
already destined for the throne. This was a posi- 
tion exactly suited to Seneca’s genius. There is 


|every reason to believe that he endeavoured to 


imbue his pupil’s mind with maxims of wisdom 
and clemency; and the early part of Nero’s reign, 
the “golden quinguennium” of justice and mercy, 
was long remembered as due to the influence of 
Seneca and Durrnus, who jointly administered the 
State. It soon became evident, however, that 
Nero could not be controlled. The tutor tried to 
retain his influence by dangerous and unworthy 
concessions to the vices of the pupil, but without 
success. It was Nero who held Seneca bound by 
the magnetism of fear, of a more violent will, and 
The minister was com- 
pelled to follow the downward course of Nero’s 
policy, giving such colour as his practised rhet- 
orice afforded to its odious features till Agrippina’s 
murder—the motive of which he was called upon 
to embody in a state-paper—brought the climax to 
a long series of inconsistencies between profession 
and practice, and showed him at once the moral 
hollowness and the actual insecurity of his posi- 
tion. From this time Nero seems to have turned 
against him ; and although the long-foreseen blow 
did not descend until a.p. 65, when Piso’s conspir- 
acy gave a decent pretext for accusing him, yet for 
several years Seneca had been prepared for death, 
and had made generous, but ineffectual, attempts 
to disarm the emperor’s malice. Bidden to effect 
his own death, the philosopher, with his high-born 
and beautiful wife Paulina, who insisted on dying 
with him, opened his veins. Paulina was restored 
by her friends to life, though with difficulty: he, 
after suffering excruciating agony, which he en- 
dured with cheerfulness, discoursing to his friends 
on the glorious realities to which he was about to 
pass, was at length suffocated by the vapour of a 
stove. 

Seneca is undoubtedly the most brilliant figure 
of his time, and, except Tacitus, the most impor- 
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So-called Bust of Seneca the Philosopher. (Naples Museum.) 


tant thinker and writer of the post-Augustan Em- 
pire. He embodied all the leading characteristics 
of the age, with which, unlike the majority of Ro- 
man citizens, he was in thorough harmony; and 
consequently he has been judged with more preju- 
dice even by posterity than might have been ex- 
pected. 

That he was a truly great or good man can 
scarcely be maintained ; that he was even a great 
thinker is open to question; but the inconsisten- 
cies of a life passed amid such overpowering temp- 
tations must not blind us to his real earnestness 
of purpose, or to the merit of exercising, under 
constant risk, a restraining influence on perhaps 
the vilest character known to history. It is im- 
possible to doubt Seneca’s love for virtue. Amid 
exaggerations, conceits, paradoxes, follies, the 
moral end is always held out as the only one 
worthy of being consistently followed, to which 
every kind of speculative knowledge is subordi- 
nate. His death, though not without a conscious 
study of effect, was a truly noble one; and we 
must believe him sincere when, on comparing 


himself with others and reconsidering his actions | 


and omissions, he declares that he can look back 
with satisfaction upon his life. 
thrice expressed, to the effect that true wisdom 
will not seek for an impracticable standard of 
purity in a hopelessly corrupt age, must be re- 
ferred to the lower level of moral excellence, 
which Stoicism considered alone compatible with 
public life, and not to the ideal of the unencum- 
bered, untempted sage. 

Of: Seneca’s poetical writings, some few epi- 
grams are preserved in the Anthologia Latina. We 
possess also nine tragedies correctly ascribed to 
him, viz.: Hercules Furens, Troades (or Hecuba), 
Phoenissae (not all genuine), Medea, Phaedra (or 
Hippolytus), Oedipus, Agamemnon, Thyestes, and 
Hercules Oetaeus, and one praetexta, the Octavia, 
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incorrectly ascribed. Doubts have been thrown 
on the identity of the tragedian with the philoso- 
pher, but they are quite unfonnded. The trage- 
dies no doubt belong to his earlier life, and proba- 
bly were written, partly during his exile, partly 
after his return to Rome, to assist the poetic pro- 
clivities of Nero. They are free imitations of 
Greek originals, which have in most cases sur- 
vived so as to admit of a comparison. Both in 
dramatic power and loftiness of tragic feeling 
the Latin plays are immeasurably inferior. They 
abound, however, in brilliant declamation, philo- 
sophie contemplation, and witty aphorisms. They 
can hardly have been intended for ‘the stage, to 
which they are wholly unsuited; but they are 
admirably fitted for declamatory reading, though 
even for this purpose overloaded with rhetoric. — ; 

Seneca’s prose works were numerous and im- 
portant ; a considerable portion are lost, but the 
larger and more valuable part remains. Among 
the former are his speeches, written to be deliv- 
ered by Nero, a treatise De Situ Indiae, another 
De Situ et Sacris Aegypti, another De Motu Terra- 
rum ; several treatises on moral philosophy, viz. : 
Exhortationes, De Officiis, De Immatura Morte, De 
Superstitione, De Matrimonio, Quo Modo Amicitia 
Continenda Sit, De Paupertate, De Misericordia, De 
Remediis Fortuitorum, and De Verborum Copia; a 
biography of his father, a panegyric on Messalina, 
and several books of letters. His extant works 
comprise (a) the twelve so-called dialogues, viz. : 
Ad Lucilium de Providentia, Ad Serenum de Animi 
Tranquillitate, Ad S. de Otio, Ad S. de Constantia 
Sapientis, Ad Novatum de Ira Libri ITI., Consolatio 
ad Marciam, Consolatio ad Polybium, Consolatio ad 
Helviam Matrem, De Vita Beata ad Gallionem, De 
Brevitate Vitae ad Paulinum ; (b) three books, Ad 
Neronem de Clementia ; (e) seven books, De Beneficiis 
ad Aebutium Liberalem ; (d) twenty books of moral 
letters, Ad Luciliwm (but the collection is incom- 
plete); (e) seven books, Naturales Quaestiones, ad- 
dressed to Lucilius; (f) a political satire on the 
death and apotheosis of Claudius, called by Dio 
aroxoAokvvt@ots, Which is of interest as the only 
remaining example of the Satura Menippea; (q) 
fourteen spurious letters of a correspondence with 
St. Paul, which seem to have imposed upon St. 
Jerome (De Vir. Illust.12). See EPIsToLa. 

From this catalogue it will be seen how wide 
was the field embraced by Seneca’s genius. Lit- 
tle need be said about his scientific works, except 
that they show no mean acuteness of conjecture 
and considerable knowledge of physical theories, 
though these are often subordinated to an ethical 
purpose. His views. of nature are in the main 
Stoic, and his examples are probably drawn from 
Greek sources. 

It is on his moral treatises that Seneca’s fame 
In the particular department that he se- 
lected, viz., the application of certain leading 
principles to practical life, he excels all other 
writers of antiquity. Nominally a Stoic, he be- 


|longed really to the Eclectic School, culling pre- 


cepts from every form of doctrine with impartial 
appreciation. “The remedies of the soul,” he 
says, “have been discovered long ago: it is for 
us to learn how to apply them.” On this text his 
system is a comment. It requires, above all else, 
a thorough knowledge of the human heart, and in 
this Seneca is preéminent. In that dark and per- 
ilous period, when universal mistrust prevailed, 
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the moralist must be able to dive into the secret 
recesses of the soul, drawing to light its hidden dis- 
quiet, and fortifying it against the blows of circum- 
stance or the deeper thrusts of human turpitude. 
No writer, ancient or modern, shows a more com- 
plete mastery of the pathology of mind. Many of 
his letters are of the nature of sermons; others 
are spiritual meditations; others, brilliant attacks 
on the falsehood and vice of the time. In all these 
is the same incisiveness of style, the same fertility 
of illustration, the same varied experience, the 
same emphatic and reiterated pressing home of 
his point. This last feature is apt to weary the 
reader; and Seneca, well aware of the danger, en- 
deavours, by every artifice of rhetorical ingenuity, 
to maintain the interest of bis theme. “To im- 
press the dull conscience, reiteration is a necessi- 
ty: to knock once at the door when night is come 
is never enough: you must knock frequently and 
hard.” This leads him to use a tone of exaggera- 
tion which, by its seeming insincerity, does in- 
justice to the writer’s heart, and has caused him 
to be too severely judged. His religious and mor- 
al maxims so often approximate to those of Chris- 
tianity that the fathers of the church adopted the 
view that he had adopted their faith, to which the 
fictitious correspondence with St. Paul seemed to 
lend support. The coincidences, however, though 
sufficiently remarkable, are accidental only, and 
arise from the character of his mind, which was 
essentially that of a “seeker after God.” 
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(Leipzig, 1872); and Leo, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1878-79). 
(2) Editions of Complete Prose Works: Erasmus 
(Basle, 1515-20); Muretus (Rome, 1585); Gruter 
(Heidelberg, 1593); Lipsius (Antwerp, 1605); Va- 
riorum edition with Gronovius’s notes in 2 vols. 
(Leiden, 1649; Amsterdam, 1672), enlarged and 
illustrated by Rubkopf (Leipzig, 1797-1811); F. 
Haase in the Teubner series, 3 vols. (1852, 1872- 
1874); Holtze in Tauchnitz series in 5 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1832, 1873-78); Guvres Completes de Séneque, 
avec la traduction frangaise de la collection Panc- 
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koucke par Charpentier et I’. Lemaistre, précédes dune | 


notice sur Séneque et dune préface par Charpentier, 
4 vols. (Paris, 1860-61, 1867-73) (Garnier); Guvres 
completes de Séndque, avec traduction en Frangais, 
being part of Nisard’s collection of Latin authors 
in Didot’s Latin classies (Paris, 1877). The Workes 
of L. A, Seneca, both Morall and Naturall, translated 
by Thos. Lodge, D. in Physicke (London, 1614), con- 
tains all but the Apocolocyntosis and the (spurious) 
epistles to St. Paul. 

(3) Editions of Separate Works: De Providentia, 
by Nauta (Leiden, 1825); 4d Marciam, by Michaelis 
(Haarlem, 1840); Lib. de Beneficiis et Clementia, by 
M. C. Gertz (Berlin, 1876); Dialogorum Lib. XIT, ex 
Recensione et cum Apparatu Critico, H. A. Koch, re- 
vised by Vahlen (Jena, 1879). These dialogues are 
also edited by Gertz (Copenhagen, 1886); the Epis- 
tolae Morales, by Schweighiiuser (Strassburg, 1809) ; 
Selectae Hpist., with arguments and French trans- 
lation by Sommer (Paris, 1872); Epistolae Aliquot, 
by Biicheler (Bonn, 1879); Nat. Quaestiones, by 
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Kéler (Gottingen, 1819); the Apocolocyntosis, by 
Schusler (Utrecht, 1844), and by Biicheler in the 
Symbola Philol. p. 31 (Bonn) and in his smaller 
edition of Petronius (Berlin, 1882). 

(4) General Criticism. A full list of the authori- 
ties for Seneca will be found in Tenffel’s History 
of Roman Literature, vol. ii., translated by Warr 
(London, 1892). Biographical notices in Merivale, 
Romans under the Empire, chs. 52-54. On his phil- 
osophical and religious ideas, see Zeller, Gk. Phil., 
English translation under “Eclecticism.” Also 
his Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics, translated by 
Reichel; Farrar, Seekers after God (London, 1869); 
Martha, Les Moralistes sous Empire Romain (Paris, 
1872); Dérgens, Senecae Disciplinae Moralis cum An- 
toniniana Comparatio (Leipzig, 1857); Gelpke, De 
Senecae Vita et Moribus (Berne, 1848). 

Senia. Now Segna; a Roman colony in Libur- 
nia in [llyricum. - ; 


Senio. The six-spot in dice. 
SERA. 


Sendnes. A powerful people in Gallia Lugdu- 
nensis, dwelling along the upper course of the Se- 
quana (Seine). Their chief town was Agendicum, 
afterwards called Senones (Sens) (Caes. B. G. ii. 2). 
A portion of this people crossed the Alps about 
B.c. 400, in order to settle in Italy, and took up 
their abode on the Adriatic Sea between the rivers 
Utis and Aesis (between Ravenna and Ancona), 
after expelling the Umbrians. In this country 
they founded the town of Sena. They not only 
extended their ravages into Etruria, but marched 
against Rome and took the city, B.c. 390. From 
this time we find them engaged in constant hos- 
tilities with the Romans, till they were at length 
completely subdued, and the greater part of them 
destroyed by the consnl Dolabella in B.c. 283. See 
GALLIA. 


Sentinel. See EXCUBIAE; VIGILES. 


Sentinum. Now Sassoferrato; a fortified town 
in Umbria, not far from the river Aesis. In the 
third Samnite War (8.c. 295), Quintus Fabius here 


See TaLus; TEs- 


defeated the Gauls and Samnites (Livy, x. 27). See 
DEcIvs. 
Sentius Saturninus. See SATURNINUS. 
Sepias (Symas). Now St.George. A promon- 


| tory in the southeast of Thessaly, in the district 


Magnesia, on which a great part of the fleet of 
Xerxes was wrecked. 


Seplasia. One of the principal streets in Capua, 
where perfumes and luxuries of a similar kind were 
sold (Cic. In Pis. 11, 24). See UNGUENTUM. 

Sepphoris (Serpwpis). Now Sefurieh; a city 
of Palestine, in the middle of Galilee. It was an 
insignificant place until Herod Antipas fortified 
it, and made it the capital of Galilee, under the 
name of DIOCAESAREA. 


Septem Aquae. A place in the territory of the 
Sabini, near Reaté. 


Septem Fratres (“Enra ’Adedoi). A mountain 
on the north coast of Mauretania Tingitana at the 
Fretum Gaditanum (Strait of Gibraltar). 


Septem Maria. 
the river Padus (Po). 


Septempéda. 


The lagoons at the mouth of 
See Pliny, H. N. iii. 120. 


Now San Severino; a munici- 


| pium in the interior of Picenum, on the road from 


Auximum to Urbs Salvia (Pliny, H. N. iii. 111). 


SEPTERION 


Septerion (Semrnpiov). <A festival celebrated 
every nine years at Delphi, in memory of the 
slaying of the serpent Python by Apollo. See 
Plut. Quaestiones Gr. 12, and Def. Orac. 15, 

Septimius Geta. See Grra. 

Septimius Serenus. See SERENUS. 

Septimius Sevérus. See SEVERUS. 

Septizonium. See the Appendix. 


Sepulcrum. Atomb. Sepulchres cut 
in the rock were in common use among 
both the Greeks and the Romans, and in 
many places, especially in Lycia and in 
Asia Minor, they are found in vast num- 
bers, some of them being highly ornate 
and elaborate. In Lycia they are gener- 
ally built in imitation of a wooden build- 
ing, and reproduce in stone the minutest 
details of wood-construction. The inte- 
rior consists of a low chamber with stone 
couches, upon which the bodies were 
placed. Tombs in form like a sarcopha- 
gus (see SARCOPHAGUS) are also found, 
some of them with an arch as in the an- 
nexed example. Others are in the shape 
of a high square column or pedestal with 
@ projecting cornice, as iu the so-called 
Harpy Monument now in the British 
Museum. Temple-tombs or heroa (jp@a) 
also occur in Asia Minor, these having a central 
chamber on a high base (podiwm ), surrounded by 
a colonnade. The highest development of this 
sepulchral type is seen in the famous Mauso- 
leum at Halicarnassus in Caria, a restoration of 
which is shown in the illustration on p. 1018. 
For elaborate rock-cut tombs, see the illustra- 
tion in the article Myra, p. 1069. An early form 
of tomb apparently much favored in Greece was 
the domed or ‘“ bee-hive” tomb, in which a large 
chamber is built in a circular form of courses 
of stone which gradually overlap so as to form a 
dome-shaped building, though not a true dome. 
The space for this chamber is excavated in the 
side of a hill and is approached by a stone-lined 
passage (Spdpos) cut into the slope of the hill. The 
best example of such a tomb is the so-called Treas- 
ury of Atreus at Mycenae, shown on p. 452, 


(Fellows. ) 


Lycian Tomb. 
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The tombs of the Etruscans were nearly always 
subterranean, consisting of chambers hewn out of 
the rock either below the surface of the earth or 
projecting horizontally into a cliff, The earliest 
Etruscan tombs date from the sixth century B.C. 
Temple-tombs also occur of which the following 
illustration gives an example. 

The Etruscan tombs generally imitated the 


Etruscan Temple-tomb at Norchia. 


abode of the living; they are frequently adorned 
with paintings, and the bodies recline upon stone 
couches accompanied by vases and other objects, 
as shown in the illustration on the following page. 

The Roman tombs were usually placed by the 
side of the roads leading out of the city, many of 
which are still preserved, among them the py- 
ramidal tomb of C. Cestins, near the Porta Ostien- 
sis (see illustration, p. 1346), the tomb of Caecilia 
Metella (see illustration, p. 1037) on the Appian 
Way, and the tomb of the Scipios, also on the Ap- 
pian Way. The most splendid of the Roman se- 
pulchral edifices that still remain is the Mausoleum 
of Hadrian, shown in the illustration on p, 1018, 

Another style of Roman tomb built to contain a 
large number of bodies was the columbarium, con- 
sisting of a building containing a large number of 
niches, flat at the bottom and arched at the top, 
each niche as a rule being intended to hold two 
urns (ollae). The columbariwm used for the burial 
of the servants and freedmen of the emperor Au- 
gustus, and especially of the empress Livia, on the 
Appian Way, contained room for upwards of 3000 
ollae. See Lanciani, Ancient Rome, pp. 129, 130; 
and the article COLUMBARIUM, 

Bodies were also interred in graves. The normal 
form of the Greek graye was that familiar to us— 
a hole or trench dug in the ground, In Attica in 
early times the dead were buried in their own 
houses (Plut. Minos, 315 D), but the later rule was 
for the interment to take place outside of the city 
walls, frequently by the side of the roads as at 
Rome. The Roman laws of the Twelve Tables 
forbade burial within the city, though exceptions 
were made in the case of distinguished persons— 
e.g. C. Fabricius (Cic. De Leg. ii. 23, 53). The Ves- 
tal Virgins and the emperors were also buried 
within thecity. The Romans used besides trenches 
deep pits like wells (hence the name puticuli, from 
puteus, a well). Htruscan graves were frequently 
lined with stone. Gravestones were of various 
sorts both in Greece and Italy: (a) kdyioKo, or 
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Interior of Etruscan Tomb at Veii. 


round columns with a moulding at the top, be- 
neath which was the inscription; (b) wAdkes, rec- 
tangular slabs lying upon the ground; (¢) ornAac 
(see STELA); (d) aediculae or shrine-shaped stones, 
the top being supported by pilasters; (e) mensae, 
large rectangular blocks of stone; (f) hydriae or 
vases of marble; (g) @jKa, round or square stone 
receptacles which held the ashes; (h) sarcophagi 
(see SARCOPHAGUS). 


Suasea 


COSSVTIAE 
PRI MAE 
MATRI 
PIFNTISSIME 
BENEMEREN | 
FECIL 


a. 


CS 


pain) 


Roman Mortuary Inscription. (British Museum.) 


The following illustration shows the plan of the 
street at Pompeii usually called the Street of 
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The bodies, if burned, 
were placed in urns or 
in earthenware coffins, 
such as are shown in the 
following illustration. 
Within the tombs were 
always placed objects of 
all kinds, often of con- 
siderable value, and these 
are an extremely imper- 


tant source of knowl- 
£ edge regarding ancient 
mul arts, such as _ pottery, 
vase - painting, jewelry, 
gem - engraving, terra- 
cotta work, ete. The 
contents of tombs have 
also included _ strigils, 


swords, perfume - bottles, 
lamps, needles, pins, mir- 
rors, rings, brooches, 
wreaths, diadems, and 
vessels for food, in some 
of which bits of food are still actually pre- 
served. 


Earthenware Coffins. (Stackelberg. ) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. — See Baumeister, Denkméler, 
s. v.  Griiber”; Dennis, Cit- 
ies and Cemeteries of Etruria 
(1878); Stackelberg, Die 
Grdber der Hellenen; Becker- 
GOH, Charicles, iii. 114-167 ; 
Hermann-Bliimner, Privat- 
alt. pp. 373-387 ; Marquardt, 
Privatleben, pp. 340-885; 
Becker-G6ll, Gallus, iii. 481— 
547; Overback-Mau, Pom- 
peti, pp. 396-422; and the 
articles CATACUMBAE; CIP- 
PUS; COLUMBARIUM; Fv- 
NUS; OLLA; SARCOPHAGUS} Urn for Ashes of the Dead. 
URNA. (Pompeii.) 


Sequana (Sykoavas). Now the Seine; one of the 
principal rivers of Gaul, rising in the central parts 
of that country, and flowing through the province 
of Gallia Lugdunensis into the ocean opposite 
Britain. It is 346 miles in length. Its principal 
affluents are the Matrona (Marne), Esia (Oise), with 
its tributary the Axona (Aisne), and Incaunus 
(Yonne). This river has a slow current, and is 
navigable beyond Lutetia Parisiorum (Paris) (Caes, 
B. G.1i.1; Ptol. ii. 8, 2). 


Sequani. A powerful Celtic people in Gallia Bel- 
gica, inhabiting the country since called Franche 
Comté and Burgundy. In the later division of 


Tombs. See POMPEL. 


{the provinces of the Empire the country of the 


Street of Tombs. 


(Pompeii.) 


SEQUESTER 


Sequani formed a special province under the name 
of Maxima Sequanorum. They derived their name 
from the river Sequana, which had its source in 
the northwestern frontiers of their territory. Their 
chief town was Vesontio (Besangon) (Caes. B. G. i. 
1, 3, 10-12; Lucan, i. 425). : 


Sequester, Visius. The name attached to a 
glossary which professes to give an account of the 
geographical names contained in the Roman poets. 
It is in seven sections, to which in some MSS. is 
added a chapter giving an account of the seven 
wonders of the world. It has been edited by Bur- 
sian (Ztirich, 1867). 

A bolt or bar. 
See SERICA. 


Sera. See IANuA. 
Sera. 
Serapeum. See ALEXANDRIA; SERAPIS. 


Serapio. A surname of P. Cornelius Scipio Na- 
sica (B.c. 138). See Screio. 


Serapion (Sepamiwy). A physician of Alexan- 


dria, who lived in the third century B.c., and be- | 


longed to the Empirical school of medicine. He 
Was an opponent of the teachings of Hippocrates, 
but none of his works is now extant. 


Serapis or Sarapis (Sdapamis; Egyptian, Asar- 
hapi = Osiris- Apis). The Egyptian god Osiris 
(q. v.), in the character of god of the lower world ; 
his corresponding incarnation as the god of the 
upper world was the bull Apis. (See Apis.) His 
worship was first independently developed in the 
time of the Ptolemies in Alexandria, the most 
beautiful ornament of which city was the magnif- 


i 


by 


Serapis. (Vatican.) 

icent temple of Serapis, the Serapeum. By the 
elimination of foreign elements, the conception of 
the god was so widely extended as to include the 
Egyptian Osiris, the Greek Pluto, the Greek god 
of healing, Asclepius, and Zens-Iupiter. This new 
worship (together with the cult of Isis) rapidly 
spread from Egypt over the Asiatic coast, the Greek 
islands, and Greece itself, and found a firm footing 
even in Rome and Italy, in spite of repeated in- 
terference on the part of the State. Under the 
Empire, particularly in the time of Hadrian, it 
extended throughout the Roman world. ( See 
Isis.) There was a fine temple to Serapis at Pu- 
teoli, of which remains still exist. 
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Serapis was especially worshipped as a god of 
healing, and with his temples were connected 
dream-oracles that were much resorted to. He 
was represented, like Pluto, with an animal by his 
side, having the head of a dog, lion, or wolf, and a 
serpent coiled round its body. As Zeus-Serapis he 
is to be seen in the colossal bust in the Vatican, 
with a modius, or corn-measure, the symbol of the 
lower world, upon his head. 


Serbonis Lacus. See SmrBonis LAcus. 


Serdica or Sardica. Now Sofia; an important 
town in Upper Moesia, and the capital of Dacia 
Interior, derived its name from the Thracian peo- 
ple Serdi. It bore in the Middle Ages the name of 
Triaditza (Eutrop. ix. 14,22; Amm. Mare. xxx. 16). 


Serenus Annaeus. A friend of the philosopher 
Seneca, who dedicated to him his treatises De Tran- 
quillitate and De Constantia (Sen. Epist. 63). 


Serenus, AuLUS SEpTimius. A Roman lyric 
poet of the time of Hadrian, who wrote of the 
country and of rural scenes in artificial style. 
Only fragments of his works remain, and those 
are edited by Bahrens in his Frag. Poét. Rom. 384 


| (1888). 


Serenus Sammonicus. A Roman physician 
and author who lived in the time of Severus and 
Caracalla. The latter caused him to be put to 
death in a.p. 212. To him, or more probably to 
his son Quintus Serenus, the instructor of the sec- 
ond Gordianus, must be attributed a didactic poem 
on medicine (De Medicina Praecepta), in 115 well- 
written hexameters, a collection of domestic pre- 
scriptions much used in the Middle Ages. It most- 
ly follows Pliny. It is edited by Bihrens in his 
Poetae Lat. Min. (Leipzig, 1886). On the diction 
and prosody, see Baur, Quaestiones Sammoniceae 
(Giessen, 1886). 

Seres. See SERICA. 

Serf. See SERVUS. 

Sergia Gens. A patrician gens tracing its de- 
scent from the Trojan Sergestus (Verg. den. v. 121). 
Catiline was a member of this gens. 


Sergius. (1) See CaTiLina. (2) A Roman gram- 
marian of uncertain date, though later than the 
fourth century A.D. Two small treatises of his 
are printed in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, iv. 486— 
565. 

Seria. A kind of cask used by the Romans. 


Serica (7) 2npixy). A country in the extreme 
east of Asia, famous as the native region of the 
silkworm, which was also called op; and hence 
the adjective sericus for “silken.” The name was 
known to the Western nations at a very early pe- 
riod, through the use of silk, first in Western Asia, 
and afterwards in Greece. It is clear, however, 
that until some time after the commencement of 
our era the name had no distinct geographical sig- 
nification. The Serica of Ptolemy corresponds to 
the northwestern part of China and the adjacent 
portions of Thibet and Chinese Tartary. The cap- 
ital, SERA, is supposed by most to be Singan, on 
the Hoang-ho, but by some Peking. The Great 
Wall of China is mentioned by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus (xxiii. 6, 64) under the name of Aggeres Se- 
rium. See SERICUM. 

Serica Vestis. See SERICUM. 

Sericum (onpikoy, BouBvkia). Silk. Silk was 
known to the Greeks and Romans, who generally 


SERIPHUS 


supposed that it grew upon leaves and was scraped 
off them (Strabo, xv. p. 693), It was imported over- 
land from China through Samarcand and the Per- 
sian Gulf, and thence to Pheenicia (or Egypt) and 
Rome (Procop. Anecd. 25), probably in woven pieces. 
Silk soon became popular, and was worn even by 
men (Tac. Ann. ii. 33), so that its use became the 
subject of legislative enactment, as by Tiberius, 
who discouraged it, and Caligula, who approved 
of it (Suet. Cal.52). It was always very expensive, 
and at one time, at least, sold for its weight in gold 
(Vopisc. Aurel. 45). It was frequently mixed with 
flax or wool (subserica and tramoserica), from which 
a garment of pure silk was distinguished by the 
name holoserica. Raw silk began to be produced 
in Europe in the reign of Justinian (A.D. 530), silk- 
worms having then been brought to Constantinople 
by monks, and the production of silk was long a 
flourishing industry, though it was a government 
monopoly. See Pariset, Histoire de la Soie, i. pp. 1- 
90; Wardle, Silk (1888); and Bliimner, Technologie, 
Te, IAS 

Seriphus (Sépidos). Now Serpho; an island in 
the Aegaean Sea, and one of the Cyclades. It is 
celebrated in mythology as the island where Danaé 
and Perseus landed after they had been exposed 
by Acrisius, where Perseus was brought up, and 
where he afterwards turned the inhabitants into 
stone with the Gorgon’s head. Seriphus was col- 
onized by Ionians from Athens, and it was one of 
the few islands which refused submission to Xerxes. 
The island was employed by the Roman emperors 
as a place of banishment for State criminals (Tac. 
Ann. ii. 85; iv. 21; Juv. x. 170). 


Sermo Plebeéius. A term used, in contradis- 
tinction to the classic Latinity of Cicero or Caesar, 
to designate the speech of the common people, at 
Rome and in the provinces, which later became 
the basis of the modern Romance languages. Its 
relation to literary Latin has been subject to fre- 
quent misconception: thus, the two are not sepa- 
rate languages, although too often erroneously so 
termed; nor, on the other hand, is the Sermo Ple- 
beius in any sense either the parent or the offspring 
of the classic speech. They are rather two kin- 
‘dred dialects, which, while steadily diverging, trace 
their origin to a common source in the speech of 
early Rome, the prisca Latinitas. 

The differentiation between the popular and 
cultured speech begins properly with the early 
Roman poets; for, prior to the birth of a national 
literature, the language lacked the stability essen- 
tial to a linguistic standard. It is noteworthy that 
Livius Andronicus, Naevius, and Ennius were all of 
them natives of Magua Graecia, and that accord- 
ingly Rome owes her first impulse in literature, as 
in the other arts, to external sources. These liter- 
ary pioneers naturally regarded their native Greek 
as the highest criterion of excellence, and strove 
successively to impart something of its ease and 
grace to the rather unwieldy forms and heavy 
quantities of archaic Latin. The process of refin- 
ing and polishing the language in accordance with 
Greek rules was continued by the famous literary 
circle which centred in the younger Scipio, to an 
extent best realized by a comparison of the plays 
of Terence, whose style is all but Ciceronian, with 
those of Plautus, which remain the best surviving 
specimens of early plebeian Latin. 

Classic Latin, thus carefully fostered, culminated 
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at length in the cadenced prose of Cicero and the 
harmonious rhythm of the Augustan poets — a 
proud achievement for the grammarians, but gained 
at the expense of the vitality of the language. Its 
growth had been checked before its natural re- 
sources were developed. Its vocabulary remained 
deficient; its rules for accent aud quantity were 
borrowed; its later development was so largely 
artificial as to be necessarily unstable. Even in 
Livy and Tacitus there are seen the beginnings of 
the decadence which was destined to blight the 
later literature, and which was hastened by the 
steady encroachment of the Sermo Plebeius. 

The latter, rnde and untrammelled, was free to 
enlarge its vocabulary and modify its construc- 
tions to meet the needs of the people’s slowly 
broadening horizon. It was essentially the lan- 
guage of the shops and streets, of the soldier and 
camp-follower, the slave and rustic—in short, of 
all but the privileged literary class. In the early 
period, the reciprocal influence exerted by the two 
diverging branches of the language was slight, for 
the literary circle was strictly limited, while the 
great mass of the people lived and died untouched 
by the new culture. Gradually, however, as 
knowledge became more general, and facilities for 
learning increased, the influence of the cultured 
language filtered slowly downward through the 
different grades of society, until all except the re- 
moter rural districts must have felt the leaven of 
itsinfluence. Conversely, the Sermo Plebeius, with 
its expressive slang phrases and hardy neologisms, 
became a more and more convenient source to draw 
upon, so that with each generation a larger pro- 
portion of plebeian forms and coustructions found 
their way upward into the cultured speech. Hence 
arose a compromise, in the shape of the sermo coti- 
dianus, the free-and-easy medium of every-day life, 
which facilitated communication between the 
classes, and into which the most cultured speakers 
were apt to relapse when conversing with their 
family and friends. Below this, down to the lin- 
gua rustica, the rudest form of the country districts, 
the language shaded off through numerous grada- 
tions, all possessing the same essential character- 
istics, and differing only in degree. The furthest 
division of the language which, with our present 
knowledge, it is safe to make is threefold—into 
sermo urbanus, sermo cotidianus, and sermo plebeius. 

I. Provincia Latin.—The history of the Sermo 
Plebeius in the provinces presents certain peculiar 
features, which are noteworthy because they go 
far towards explaining the origin of those dialec- 
tic differonces which resulted in the separate Ro- 
mance languages. It was always the policy of 
Rome to force her speech, as well as ber customs, 
upon the nations that she subjugated, and to that 
end Latin was made the official language of the 
provinces. The standard of Latinity, however, 
was not so easily regulated, the conquered people 
naturally acquiring it from the Romans with whom 
they earliest came in immediate contact—the com- 
mon soldiers, petty officials, itinerant merchants, 
the rank and file that followed in the track of 
the successful armies. Accordingly, while provin- 
cial Latin is far from being synonymous with the 
Sermo Plebeius, and while many of the leading 
families must have spoken as pure a Latin as any 
heard at Rome, yet the plebeian element was more 
marked, more universal, extending higher in the 
social ranks, and even giving a distinctive local 
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colour to provincial literature. The important 
point, however, is that, while the different prov- 
inces were acquired at long intervals, the Sermo 
Plebeius, which thus formed successively the basis 
of African, Spanish, and Gallic Latin, was itself 
undergoing a slow but constant evolution, and the 
form which Caesar’s legions introduced into Gaul 
was very different from the speech of the soldiers 
who, a century earlier, had followed the younger 
Scipio to Carthage. It would be absurd to claim 
that the language, once established in a province, 
became crystallized, never to change again. On 
the contrary, and notably in the case of the African 
Latin, the later development is most striking; but, 
owing to its comparative isolation from the influ- 
ence of the classic speech, plebeian Latin in the 
provinces tended to preserve certain archaic feat- 
ures much longer than at Rome, a condition quite 
analogous to that observed in the French of Que- 
bec, or the English of the New England colonies. 
Accordingly, the Latin of the several provinces 
represents a varying degree of archaism, in the 
order of their dates of conquest; and one may 
search in vain in the Gallic writer Marcellus Em- 
piricus for many of the archaisms prevalent in the 
works of the Africans Tertullian, Arnobius, and 
Caelius Aurelianus. The dialectic differences thus 
established played a far larger part than did any 
of the rapidly supplanted native tongues, in the 
ultimate separation of the Romance languages. 
Thus, Spanish, Portuguese, Catalonian, Provengal, 


. . . | 
French, and Roumanian show, in the order given, 


successive stages of the Sermo Plebeius, while Ital- 
ian, representing the vulgar speech in its native 
land, where its ultimate development was reached, 
is the most advanced of all, excepting in the dia- 
lectic forms spoken in the island of Sardinia, 
Rome’s earliest external conquest, which retain to 
this day many characteristics, such as accented i 
and ti, and the k-sound after e and i, which must 
have been lost from the plebeian Latin at an early 
date, as they are wanting in the other Romance 
languages. 

II. Sources.—The sources for our knowledge 
of the Sermo Plebeius are fairly abundant, but 
of very diverse degrees of importance. No one 
deliberately wrote in vulgar Latin, but only when, 
through carelessness or ignorance, he failed to at- 
tain the classic standard. Even the language of 
Plautus’s slaves, and the realistic dialogue of Tri- 
malchio and his colliberti in the Satira of Petronius, 
are softened to meet the exigencies of literature. 
Accordingly, the characteristics of plebeian speech 
must be gleaned from isolated statements of Ro- 
man grammarians, errors of orthography and syn- 
tax found in inscriptions, or in writers of inferior 
Latinity, and lastly from the corroborative evi- 
dence of the Romance languages. The testimony 
of Roman writers, however, although of the first 
importance, is extremely meagre, dealing largely 
with anomalies of vocabulary and style. The only 
ancient work bearing directly upon the subject, of 
which we have knowledge, that of T. Lavinius De 
Verbis Sordidis, has unfortunately perished. The 
most important existing document of this class is 
the curious grammatical fragment, the Appendix 
Probi (contained in the Grammatici Latini, ed. Keil), 
but whether of general, or merely local, authority 
is uncertain, for although some authorities regard 
it as an African production, its source is still prob- 
lematic. 
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Among inscriptions the most important are the 
Pompeian wall inscriptions (in the Corpus Inserip- 
tionum Latinarum, vol. iv.), comprising the care- 
less scribblings of schoolboys, slaves, etc., on 
houses and public buildings, and containing many 
important clues to popular Latin in Southern Italy. 
The inscriptions from Gaul, Spain, and Africa are 
also useful in tracing dialectic changes. But the 
chief value of inscriptions, wherever found, is for 
the light they throw upon plebeian pronunciation, 
since the ignorant stone - cutters often spelled as 
they pronounced, and, unlike the equally ignorant 
scribes, left their errors recorded in an enduring 
form. 

Turning to literature, we find a mass of material, 
which needs, however, careful discrimination. The 
scanty remnants of the early writers are all valu- 
able, for plebeian Latin preserved many features 
of the prisca Latinitas long after they had been 
discarded by the classic speech; and in the Augus- 
tan age archaism was to a large extent synony- 
mous with vulgarism. Plautus and the other early 
comic poets are of especial value, since their works 
were intended for the people and are accordingly 
written down to their level. Even Terence con- 
tains a certain plebeian element which had prob- 
ably become traditional on the comic stage. Cato, 
famous as the opponent of Greek culture, naturally 
favoured the earlier and ruder form of speech, and 
his De Agricultura forms our unique source for the 
early sermo rusticus. 

For the classic and Silver Latin period, material 
is more abundant. The Bellum Hispaniense and 
other supplements to Caesar’s Commentarii are 
probably mild specimens of the sermo militaris. 
Cicero, elsewhere the standard of Latinity, assumes 
in his letters, as he himself confesses, a more collo- 
quial tone: Quid tibi ego in epistolis wideor? Nonne 
plebeio sermone agere tecum? (Ad Fam. ix. 21); and 
they remain our best example of the sermo cotidia- 
nus of the upper classes. Satire, from its very nat- 
ure and origin, required a less elevated style than 
other forms of poetry, and the satires of Horace, 
Persius, and Juvenal all afford a fruitful source for 
vulgarisms, There are also numerous writers on 
technical subjects, skilful in their several prov- 
inces, but weak in point of grammar: thus the 
architect Vitruvius, who would write correctly if 
he could, apologizes for his ignorance and begs 
that si quid parum ad regulam artis grammaticae 
fuerit explicatum ignoscatur (i. 1,17). The elder 
Pliny, whose Historia Naturalis is confessedly a lit- 
erary mosaic, is a treasure-house of plebeian vo- 
cabulary. The chief source, however, in ante- 
Hadrian Latin is and must remain the Cena Tri- 
malchionis of Petronius, the narrative of which is 
told in the easy colloquial language of the upper 
classes, while the conversation of Trimalchio’s cir- 
cle is fairly redolent with vulgarisms, popular 
proverbs, and the current slang of the streets. See 
PETRONIUS. 

For post-classical Latin the entire range of lit- 
erature is useful: for although departures from the 
classic norm must not be indiscriminately stigma- 
tized as plebeian, few writers of the decadence es- 
caped some taint of popular Latin. Of especial 
interest are Fronto, Gellius, and Apuleius, whose 
numerous archaisms are due as much to the sermo 
Africus as to the retrogressive movement begun 
under the emperor Hadrian. The later African 
writers are also of great importance, notably Ter- 
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tullian, Arnobius, Commodian, and Augustine ; for 
although African Latin has left no modern repre- 
sentative, it was the great vitality of that idiom 
which imprinted upon ecclesiastical Latin its dis- 
tinctive character, and thus indirectly imparted a 
tinge, especially in vocabulary and syntax, to the 
modern Romance languages. 

As specimens of very late Latin, where the lan- 
guage is on the verge of disintegration, Authimus, 
the historians Fredegarius and Gregory of Tours, 
and the Regula Monachorum of St. Benedict, re- 
cently edited by W6Olfflin (Leipzig, 1895), are very 
instructive. 

III. CHARACTERISTICS OF PLEBEIAN LATIN.—(d) 
Phonetics —The main changes occur in the vowel- 
system. Latin originally possessed five vowels— 
a, €, i, 0, u—which might be long or short. Plebe- 
ian Latin, however, gives early proof of a growing 
qualitative difference, long vowels tending to be- 
come close, short vowels open. That all qualita- 
tive difference was eventually lost appears from 
the Romance languages, and is further evidenced 
by the growing frequency of false quantities in 
Christian poets after the third century (Commo- 
dian, Ausonius, Dracontius, ete.), and by the sub- 
stitution of stress accent for metrical accent in late 
popular songs. Owing to such changes, 7 tended 
early to merge in é, and % in 6 soon after: see Varr. 
R. R.1, 2,14, rustici viam veham appellant, and the 
admonitions of Prob. App. 197, 25, columna, non 
“colomna”; id. 198, 23, puella, non “ poella” (com- 
pare the Italian, penna, pera; pollo, torre = Latin 
pinna, pira, pullus, turris). Similarly the diph- 
thongs ae, au, tended to weaken to e, 0: see Varro, 
L. L. v.97, in Latio rure “edus”; qui in urbe, ut in 
multis, a addito, aedus; Fest. 202, 13, orata, genus 
piscis, appellatur a colore auri quod rustici “ orum” 
dicebant, wt auriculas “ oriculas” (compare the Ital. 
povero, toro; Span. pobre, toro— Lat. pauper, taurus). 
Unaccented au, closely followed by u, weakened to 
a: see Caper, 108, 6, ausculta, non “ asculta” (com- 
pare the Ital. Agosto, Fr. Aotit—=Lat. Augustus). A 
result of the stress accent was frequent syncope 
of unaccented vowels, notably between liquids and 
mutes: see Prob. App. 198, 3, calida, non “ calda,” 
frigida, non “ frigda” (compare domnus = dominus 
[Plaut.], mattus = maditus [Petr.], and Ital. caldo, 
freddo, Fr. chaud, froid). From the second century, 
a prosthetic 7 became frequent before st, sc, sp, ete., 
mainly in inscriptions, and has survived to some 
extent in the Romance languages (compare Fr. 
étude, écrire = Lat. studium, scribere). 

The majority of Latin consonants have passed 
unaltered into the Romance language and exhibit 
few distinctly plebeian features. The most impor- 
tant changes, the assibilation of ti before a vowel 
and of ¢ and g before e and i, belong to the latest 
period of Latinity. In post-Hadrian Latin b be- 
came confounded with v (comp. forms like Berecun- 
dus, inbicto, berbeces, from the second- century in- 
scriptions; Prob. App. 198, 7, alveus, non “ albeus” ; 
Ital. avere, inverno; Fr. avoir, hiver—=Lat. habere, 
hibernum). The aspirate was frequently misapplied, 
as to-day in Cockney English: Catullus (Carm. 84) 
ridicules forms like chommoda, hinsidias as a vulgar 
affectation (cf. Nigid. ap. Gell. xiii. 6, 3, rusticus Jit 
sermo 8i aspires perperam; Caper, vii. 102, 12, alica, 
non “halica”). Final consonants were often neg- 
lected. Thus final m, lightly sounded even in 
classic Latin, was disregarded in the popular speech 
(cf. Prob. App. 199, 14, passim, non “passi”s num- 
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quam, non “numqua” ; pridem, non “pride”; olim, 
non oli”). The failure of final s to make position, 
a usage common in early poetry, had become ‘ sub- 
rusticum” in Cicero’s day (Orator, 48, 161): its omis- 
sion becomes frequent in the second-century in- 
scriptions. In Pompeian wall inscriptions final ¢ 
is sometimes wanting (comp. forms like ama, valia, 
peria). The Sermo Plebeius carried assimilation 
much further than the classic speech: nn for nd 
was probably due to Osco- Umbrian influence. 
Comp. Prob. App. 197, 24, “ candela,” non “ can- 
nela,” and forms like dispennite (Plaut.), verecunnus 
(Inserr. Pomp.), with Oscan upsannam= Lat. ope- 
randum. Such forms are now common in the Nea- 
politan dialect. tt for ct is found in the fourth 
century inscriptions—e. g. lattucae, ottobris (cf. 
Prob. App. 198, 30: auctor, non “ auttor,” and Ital. 
notte, ottavo, pittore Lat. noctem, octavus, pictor. 
tt for pt is seen in inscriptional forms, such as 
Settembris, scritus (ef. Ital. Settembre, scritto); ss for 
sp, or ps. Comp. also the vulgar form issa for ipsa 
in Martial (i.1 [9]): seriserunt (Inser.); Ital. serissi. 

(b) Word- Formation.—The contrast between 
the Romance languages and classic Latin is no- 
where sharper than in vocabulary. Many familiar 
classic words have vanished, plebeian forms sur- 
viving in their place; so the vulgar bucca, caballus, 
have replaced os (gen. oris), equus (ef. the French 
bouche, cheval; Ital. bocca, cavallo). Still oftener 
the simple Latin word has survived only in a de- 
rivative form, a condition dune to the plebeian fond- 
ness for ponderous derivatives and compounds. 
The popular language was burdened with substan- 
tives in -bulum, -mentum, and -monium, and adjec- 
tives in -bundus, -lentus, and -osus; frequentative, 
inchoative, and desiderative verbs, diminutives, 
and prepositional compounds all abounded. LEy- 
erywhere the effort was apparent to compensate 
by volume of sound for native poverty of thought. 
Such derivatives often differed but slightly, if at 
all, in meaning from the simple word, as the Ro- 
mance languages testify (cf. the French abeille, 
corbeille, from Lat. diminutives apicula, corbicula ; 
chanter, jeter, from frequentatives cantare, iactare). 
Through such misuse, words tended to wear out 
quickly, and it became necessary to reinforce them. 
Hence arose double diminutives, like homullulus, 
lapillulus ; double frequentatives, like cantitare, 
ductitare ; verbs with reduplicated prepositions, as 
con-colligere, per-per-ire, etc. The same fondness 
for lengthened forms is seen in the numerous com- 
pound suffixes resulting from secondary derivation, 
such as -bili-tas, -osi-tas, -tor-ius, -ill-are, or by de- 
liberate compounding of separate endings, as -ast- 
ellus, -ul-aster, -idini-tas, -eli-tas. Furthermore, the 
two processes of composition and derivation are 
used in combination; a growing proportion of de- 
rivative verbs are compounded with prepositions, 
while the growing tendency to derive substantives 
and adjectives from compound verbs by preference 
gave rise to such forms as stultiloquentia, vanilo- 
quentia (Plaut.), circumspicientia (Gell.), disconveni- 
entia, impraescientia, subtililoquentia (Tert.), suffumi- 
gatorius, superinunctorius (Cass. Fel.); and such were 
often further compounded, notably with in- priva- 
tive. Comp. inrecogitatio (Tert.), incoinquinabilitas 
(Fulg. Rusp.). 

(c) Inflection.—The radical process by which 
case-forms and tense-endings were largely replaced 
in the Romance languages by prepositions and 
periphrastic conjugations belongs under the head 
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of syntax. The following are the principal anom- 
alies of plebeian inflection: transfers from the 
fourth declension to the second, and from the fifth 
to the first, even in Plautine Latin, thus antici- 
pating the loss of the fourth and fifth in Romance 
languages. Comp. senatus, -i, tumultus, -i, ecfigia 
for effigies (Plaut.); transfers from the third de- 
clension to second: ef. raswm, osswm (Plaut.), pa uper, 
a, wm (Plaut., Petr.), and Ital. vaso, osso, povero. 
Substitutions of nominal endings in pronominal 
declension: ipsus, istus; gen. sing. isti, ulli; dat. 
sing. fem. aliae, totae (all in Plaut.). Numerous 
irregular comparatives and superlatives, made from 
superlative forms, as postremior, extremior (Apul.), 
extremissimus (Tert.), minissimus (Arnob.), or from 
other words not usually compared in classic Latin, 
as ipsissimus, geminissimus, patruissimus (Plaut.), 
pathicissimus (Mart.), caenidior (Catull.). Adverbs 
in -ter, formed irregularly from adjectives in -us: 
avariter, firmiter, largiter (Plaut.), improbiter (Petr.). 
The use of active forms, in place of deponent verbs: 
cf. laeto, opitulo (Liv. Andr.), ioco, nicto (Plaut.), 
aemulo (Apul.), carnifico, vesco (Tert.). Transfers 
from the third to the fourth conjugation (so fre- | 
quent in the Romance languages): cf. aggrediri, 
moriri (Plaut.), Ital. morire. The formation of the | 
fourth declension future in -ibo, by analogy with | 
-abo, -ebo: cf. nescibo, audibis, scibimus (Plaut.). The | 
unusual formation of certain perfects with the nor- | 
mal ending -ivi: ef. posivi, institivi, potivi,etc. Sim- 
ilarly the use of the normal imperatives face, duce, 
ete., for usual fac, duc. 

(d) Syntax.—Neuter nouns tended to become 
masculine, more rarely feminine: cf. caelus, fatus, 
vinus, triclinia (Petr.), and the loss of the neuter in 
Ttal., Span.,etc. From the Romance standpoint, 
great importance attaches to the tendency to de- 
velop syntax at the expense of inflectional forms. 
Thus case-constructions were gradually replaced 
by prepositions: the partitive genitive by de, the 
dative of indirect object by ad, the instrumental 
ablative by cum. From early times the accusative 
tended to assume the functions of other cases 
e. g. of the ablative after utor, fruor, fungor, etc., | 
or of the dative after verbs of pleasing, trusting, 
etc. Gradually a confusion arose between the 
cases, and we find in construed indifferently with 
accusative or ablative; later cum, de, ex occur with | 
the accusative; ante, per, etc., with the ablative. 
Adjectives were compared with the help of adverbs, 
such as bene, magis, plus: cf. Fr. bien joli, Span. 
mas grande, Ital. piu forte. There was a tendency 
to use the verbs esse, habere as auxiliaries to form 
periphrastic tenses. The uses of the subjunctive | 
mood were gradually curtailed: from the time of 
Plautus the indicative occurs in indirect questions, 
and in later Latin purpose is often expressed by 
the infinitive. Conversely, the infinitive with’ 
verba sentiendi et declarandi is constantly replaced 
by the indicative (more rarely the subjunctive) 
with quod, quia, quoniam in post-classic Latin : ef. 
dixi quod mustella comedit (Petr.), Fr. jai dit que... 
Finally, plebeian Latin is partial to double nega- 
tives: nemini nihil satis est (Petr.); cf. Ital. non 
fa niente, Fr. je wai point. , 

TV. BrstiocrapHy.—Most of the literature con- 
cerning the Sermo Plebeius is embodied in mono- 
graphs, dealing either with special grammatical 
points or with the style of the individual writers. 
‘There exists as yet no comprehensive treatise cov- 


ering the subject as a whole, although the results 
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of modern scholarship have been to some ex- 
tent embodied in such recent works as Stolz and 
Schmalz’s Lateinische Grammatik, in Miiller’s Hand- 
buch der klassischen Alterthumswissenschaft, vol. ii. 
(2d ed. Munich, 1890); Lindsay’s The Latin Lan- 
guage (Oxford, 1894); and the new Historische 
Grammatik der lateinischen Sprache, of which only 
the first volume, by Prof. Stolz (Hinleitung, Laut- 
lehre, Stammbildungslehre), has yet appeared (Leip- 
zig, 1894-95). ‘The following list includes the more 
important works bearing upon this subject: Wdlft- 
lin, Zum Vulgdrlatein, in the Philologus, vol. xxxiv. 
pp. 187-165; O. Rebling, Versuch einer Charakter- 
istik der rémischen Umgangssprache (2d ed. Kiel, 
1882) ; Herm. Roénsch, [tala und Vulgata (Marburg 
and Leipzig, 1869); A. von Guericke, De Linguae 
Vulgaris Reliquiis apud Petronium et in Inscriptio- 
nibus Parietariis Pompeianis (Gumbinnen, 1875); E. 
Ludwig, Bericht tiber die in den Jahren 1873-76 
erschienenen Schriften tiber Vulgdrlatein und spiitere 
Latinitét, in Bursian’s Jahresbericht, vol. vi. pp. 238 
foll., and the same author’s De Petronii Sermone 
Plebeio (Marburg, 1869); G. Koffmane, Geschichte 
des Kirchenlateins, pts. i. and ii. (Breslau, 1879-81) ; 
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Latein, in the Newe Jahrbuch fiir Philologie (1874), 
pp. 757-792, 833-867; Storm, Romance Languages, 
in the Encyclopaedia Britannica (9th ed.), vol. xx. 
pp. 661-668; Paul Monceanx, Le Latin Vulgaire 
Wapres les Derniéres Publications, in the Revue des 
Dewsx Mondes (July 15, 1891), pp.429-448; Budinsky, 
Die Ausbreitung der lateinischen Sprache (Berlin, 
1881); A. Koehler, De Auctoris Belli Africani et Belli 
hispaniensis Latinitate (Erlangen, 1877); Kraut, 
Ueber das vulgare Element in der Sprache des Salus- 
tius (Blaubeuren, 1881); Stinner, De eo quo Cicero 
in Epistolis Usus est Sermone (Oppeln, 1879); Cooper, 
Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius (Bos- 
ton, 1895); and the list of authorities there cited. 
See also the list given by Schmalz in Miiller’s Hand- 
buch, and many articles contained in the Archiv 
fiir lateinische Lexicographie, vols. i.-viii. (Leipzig, 
1884-94). The following treatises are important 
for African Latin: Sittl, Die lokalen Verschieden- 
heiten der lateinischen Sprache (Erlangen, 1882); H. 
Kretschmann, De Latinitate L. Apulei Madaurensis 
(Kénigsberg, 1865); W6lfflin, Ueber die Latinitat 
des Afrikaners Cassius Ielix, in Sittungsber. d. k. b. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften z. Munchen, Philos.- 


| Histos. Cl. (1880), pp. 381-432; three important ar- 


ticles in the eighth volume of the Archiv f. Lat. 
Lex.: Kiibler, Die lateinische Sprache auf afrika- 
nischen Inschriften, pp. 161-202 ; and Thielmann, Die 
Lateinische Uebersetzung des Buches der Weisheit, and 
Die Lateinische Uebersetzung des Buches Sirach, pp. 
235-277, 501-561; Paul Monceaux, Les Africains 
(Paris, 1894); and Gaston Boissier, L’ Afrique Ko- 
maine (Paris, 1895). 

SermYla (SepytAn). A town in Macedonia on 
the peninsula Sithonia or its isthmus (Herod. vii, 
122). 

Serpentini Versus. 

Serra (mpiov). Asaw. The ancient forms of the 
saw were identical with those found in our own 
time, as the accompanying representations show, 
taken from a Pompeian painting, Gruter, and an 
Egyptian source respectively. The blade of the 
saw was called lamina. St. Jerome (In Is. xxviii. 
27) is thought to refer to the circular saw; and 
Pliny (H. N. xxxvi. 9) speaks of a saw for cutting 
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stone, but toothless, the place of teeth being sup- 
plied by emery or very fine sand. The word serra- 
vius denotes a saw-maker, while prista is used of 
a person who saws. 


Serrae. 


Serranus, Atilius. Serranus was originally an 
agnomen of C. Atilius Regulus, consul B.C. 257 (see 
REGULUS), but afterwards became the name of a 
distinct family of the Atilia gens. Most of the 
ancient writers derive the name from serere, and 
relate that Regulus received the surname of Serra- 
nus because he was engaged in sowing when the 
news was brought him of his elevation to the con- 
sulship (Verg. Aen. vi. 845). It appears, however, 
from coins that Saranus is the proper form of the 
name, and some modern writers think that it is 
derived from Saranum, a town of Umbria. (1) 
Gatlus, consul B.c. 106 with Q. Servilius Caepio, 
the year in which Cicero and Pompey were 
born. Although'a stultissimus homo, according to 
Cicero, he was elected in preference to Q. Catulus. 
He was one of the senators who took up arms 
against Saturninus in 100. (2) SExTIUS, surnamed 
GAVIANUS, because he originally belonged to the 
Gavia gens. He was quaestor in 63 in the consul- 
ship of Cicero, who treated him with distinguished 
favour; but in his tribunate of the plebs (57) he 
took an active part in opposing Cicero’s recall 
from banishment. After Cicero’s return to Rome 
he put his veto upon the decree of the Senate re- 
storing to Cicero the site on which his house had 
stood, but found it advisable to withdraw his op- 
position (Cic. Pro Sest. 33-43; Post Red.5; Ad Att. 
iv. 2). 

Serratus. A Roman denarius having a serrated 
edge, struck under the Republic (Tac. Germ. 5; ef. 
Mommsen, Rom. Miinzwesen, p. 771). 


Serta. A wreath or garland. See Corona. 


Sertorius, QUINTUS. One of the most extraor- 
dinary men in the later times of the Roman Re- 
public. He was a native of Nursia, a Sabine 
village, and was born of obscure but respectable 
parents. He served under Marius in the war 
against the Teutones; and before the battle of 
Aquae Sextiae (Aix), in B.c. 102, he entered the 
camp of the Teutones in disguise as a spy, for 
which hazardous undertaking his intrepid char- 
acter and some knowledge of the Keltic language 
well qualified him. He also served as tribunus 
militum in Spain under T. Didius (97). He was 
quaestor in 91, and had before this time lost an 
eye in battle. On the outbreak of the Civil War 
in 88 he declared himself against the party of the 
nobles, and commanded one of the four armies 
which besieged Rome under Marius and Cinna 
(App. B. C. i. 67). 
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the bloody massacre which ensued after Marius 
and Cinna entered Rome. 

In 83 Sertorius was praetor, and either in this 
year or the following he went into Spain, whence 
he crossed over to Mauretania, and gained a vic- 
tory over Paccianus, one of Sulla’s generals. After 
this, at the request of the Lusitanians, he became 
their leader, and for some years successfully re- 
sisted all the power of Rome. He availed himself 
of the superstitious character of that people to 
strengthen his authority over them. A fawn was 
brought to him by one of the natives as a present, 
which soon became so tame as to accompany him 
in his walks and attend him on all occasions. Af- 
ter Sulla had become master of Italy, Sertorius 
was joined by many Romans, and among the rest 
by M. Perperna, with fifty-three cohorts. (See 
PERPERNA.) To give some show of form to his 
formidable power, Sertorius established a Senate 
of 300, into which no provincial was admitted. 
The continued want of success on the part of Me- 
tellus, who had been sent against Sertorius in 79, 
induced the Romans to send Pompey to his assist- 
ance, but with an independent command. Pom- 
pey arrived in Spain in 76 with a large force (30,- 
000 infantry and 1000 cavalry), but was unable to 
gain any decisive advantages. For the next five 
years Sertorius kept both Metellus and Pompey 
at bay, and cut to pieces a large number of their 
forces. Sertorius was at length assassinated at a 
banquet in 72 by Perperna and some other Roman 
officers, who had long been jealous of his author- 
ity. See his life by Plutarch and the dissertation 
by Smits, De Quinto Sertorio (1867). 

Servilia. (1) The daughter of Q. Servilius Cae- 
pio and the daughter of Livia, the sister of the 
celebrated M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the plebs 
in B.c. 91. Servilia was married twice: first to 
M. Tunius Brutus, by whom she became the moth- 
er of the murderer of Caesar, and secondly to D. 
Iunius Silanus, consul in 62. (2) Sister of the pre- 
ceding, was the second wife of L. Lucullus, consul 
in 74. 

Servilia Gens. One of the Alban houses re- 
moved to Rome by Tullius Hostilius. Its more 
important families bore the names of AHALA, CAE- 
PIO, Casca, GLAUCIA, RULLUS, VATIA. 


Servilius Ahala. See AHALA, 
Servilius Caepio. See CaEPIO. 
Servilius Casca. See Casca. 
Servilius Rullus. See RuLLUs. 
Servitus. See SERVUS. 


Servitutes. Where one person has a right over 
property of another, which he can assert by legal 
remedy against any one who interferes with its 
exercise, and not merely against the owner of the 
property, he is said to have a ius in re aliena, and 
his right belongs to those which are “real” or in 
rem. By the existence of such a right the legal 
position of the owner is diminished in value: his 
ownership, which otherwise would be unrestricted, 
is curtailed, not in duration, but in extension. 
The presumption of law was in favour of the free- 
dom of property, and the burden of proving his 
right over it lay on the other party: hence, when 
a thing was sold as optima maxima, this was legally 
understood to mean that it was warranted free 
from any real rights in persons other than the 


He was, however, opposed to | owner (Dig. 50, 16, 90, and 169). Two classes of such 
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rights are known to Roman law: one recognized 
by the old Ius Civile, and termed servitutes; the 
other of praetorian origin, and known by specific 
names—viz. Emphyteusis, Pignus, and Superficies. 
See the articles under these heads. Servitutes are 
either personal or praedial. Of the first class are 
habitatio or the right of living in another person’s 
house; and operae servorum or animalium, the right 
of using his slaves or animals. Among praedial 
servitutes are that oneris ferendi, the right to use 
a wall or edifice of his neighbour as a support for 
his own; proiciendi, the right to allow one’s bal- 
cony to project over his neighbour's land; cloacae 
immitendae, the right of running a drain through a 
neighbour’s premises, etc. The modern term for 
servitutes is “easements.” See Schonemann, Die 
Servituten (1866); Molitor, La Possession et les Ser- 
vitutes en Droit Romain (1851). 


Servius Marius (or Maurus) Honoratus. A 
Roman grammarian, who lived towards the end 
of the fourth century a.p. He taught grammar 
and rhetoric at Rome, and composed, besides a 
commentary on the grammar of Donatus and some 
short treatises on grammar, a commentary on Ver- 
gil remarkable for its copious historical, mytho- 
logical, and antiquarian notes, most of which are 
probably derived from the writings of much ear- 
lier scholars. It has not, however, reached us in 
its original form. Servius appears as one of the 
characters in the Saturnalia of Macrobius (q. v.). 
The commentary on Vergil is edited by Thilo and 
Hagen (Leipzig, 1878). ; 

Servius Tullius. See TULLIUS. 


Servus (dovAos). I. In GREECE, besides a class 
of serfs like the Penestae of Thessaly and the He- 
lots of Sparta, who had come to this condition 
through being conquered in war, we find, even in 
Homeric times, actual slaves not differing greatly 
from freemen. They seem to have been possessed 
in large numbers only by princes and chieftains, 
who either obtained them as booty on expeditions 
(SopidA@ror), or bought them from such predatory 
adventurers as the Phenicians ( Odyss. xv. 483). 
In historic times the institution of slavery was 
very much developed, so that there is scarcely a 
State in which even the poorer citizens did not own 
a male or female slave to do the rough work con- 
sidered unworthy of a free man (Aristoph. Plut. 
init.). In Attica, when the State was in its most 
fidurishing condition, there were some 400,000 
slaves, or about four times the number of the free 
citizens (Ctesicles ap. Athen. vi. p. 272 ¢). The 
Greeks justified slavery, much as did our ante- 
bellum teachers, by alleging that there were cer- 
tain barbarians who had been intended by nature 
to be slaves. As a matter of fact, the slaves in 
Greece were for the most part barbarians by race. 
In exceptional cases, Greeks also were captured in 
war, and were thus reduced to permanent slavery ; 
but, as a rule, they were exchanged or freed on 
the payment of a ransom. The countries of Asia 
Minor, Thrace, and the northern regions compre- 
hended under the name of Scythia sent the great- 
est numbers to the slave-markets, of which the 
most important were at Delos, Chios, and Byzan- 
tium. Athens also had a slave-market, especially 
used by citizens who wished to expose undesirable 
slaves for sale. Most of the slaves in Attica were 
such as had been born from female slaves. The 
wealthy sometimes possessed several hundreds of 
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them, of whom, naturally, only a part would be 
kept in the house. Some of the remainder worked 
on farms in the country, while others served on the 
merchantmen as rowers or sailors, others in the 
mines at Laurium, while others again, either singly 
or in numbers in a manufactory and under a super- 
intendent, were engaged in some trade on their 
master’s account. The owners also sometimes let 
out slaves to others, as in our Southern States be- 
fore the war. Domestic slaves were employed in 
every conceivable kind of occupation in the house, 
and were also intrusted with the education of the 
boys, whom they had to accompany everywhere, 
especially to the school and to the palaestra; such 
slaves were called raidaywyoi. Indeed, as a rule, 
even the commonest Greek, if he could possibly 
manage it, never went out unescorted by a slave; 
while, if he was rich, a number of slaves followed 
him. At the same time, no Greek seems to have 
had the vast collection of slaves that many Ro- 
mans had under the Empire. Fifty was regarded 
as a large namber, though Nicias owned as many 
as 1000 or more (Xen. De Vect.4). The chief dif- 
ference, however, between the Greek and Roman 
view of slavery is that the Greeks regarded the 
slave as a labourer and an industrial necessity, 
while the Romans used him chiefly as a minister 
to their personal pleasures. See the remarks at 
the end of the present article, and cf. Athen. vi. p. 
272 e. 

Their treatment differed according to the char- 
acter and the pecuniary position of the owner, and 
also depended upon their own good qualities and 
usefulness. In general, the Athenians were noted 
for showing more kindness to their slaves than did 
the rest of the Greeks. There were laws also that 
referred to them, and protected them against ex- 
cessive caprice and harshness. But they had no 
legal rights; they could neithér bring a charge 
nor appear as witnesses. It was only when they 
were put to the torture (Bacavi¢ew) that their evi- 
dence had any weight attached to it. But the 
master could not kill a slave unless the latter had 
been condemned in a law-court; otherwise he had 
to pay a penalty to some divinity. If cruelly 
treated, a slave could seek protection, usually in 
the temple of Theseus, and claim to be sold to an- 
other master. In case of maltreatment by a stran- 
ger, the master could bring a legal action, and ob- 
tain heavy damages. Slaves had no particular 
dress prescribed for them by law; but they were 
not allowed to let their hair grow long. They 
were not prohibited from entering temples and 
sanctuaries or from taking part in the public re- 
ligious festivals; but they were excluded from the 
use of the gymnasia and from the assemblies of 
the people. Manumissions were not rare, especial- 
ly such as were made by a clause in the owner's 
will, or if slaves bought their freedom with the 
savings made by permission of the master. Some- 
times manumission was a reward for giving infor- 
mation about grave crimes, or for distinguished 
service in war; for slaves were not unfrequently 
employed in military service, especially in the fleet 
as rowers and sailors, or as marines. (See NAVIS.) 
(For the position of the liberated slaves, see LIBER- 
tus.) At Athens there was also aspecial class of pub- 
lic slaves (Snudow). Chief among them were those 
called Scythae or archers, at first 300, then 600, and 
finally as many as 1200; the name Speusinii was 
also given them from a certain Speusinus, who is 
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said to have established this institution (Pollux, 
viii. 132, and the Btymologicum Magnum). They 
served as police, and their duties were at first con- 
fined to the market-place, but afterwards were ex- 
tended to the Areopagus. They were further em- 
ployed for military purposes, like the similar corps, 
also consisting of public slaves, of 200 mounted 
archers (immoroééra). The lower servants of the 
State officials, such as criers, scribes, jail-keepers, 
and hangmen, were mostly (the last-mentioned al- 
ways) public slaves, and so were the workmen at the 
mint. Their position was one of much greater free- 
dom than that of the private slaves, and did not dif- 
fer greatly from that of the pérocckor. See DemMosu. 

II. The Romans, like the Greeks, possessed 
slaves from the earliest times; but their number 
was at first trifling, on account of the small house- 


holds of the old Romans and their simple manner | 


of life. But great estates gradually became fre- 
quent, and slaves were used by preference for agri- 
cultural work, because they were not subject to 
levy for military service. Luxury became more 
general, and a number of wants, previously un- 
known, were created by it; and in course of time 
the custom of employing slaves for industrial pur- 
poses was borrowed from the Greeks. All this 
caused a continual increase in the number of slaves, 


until in some cases they were collected in several | 


thousands. Some of these were born in the house, 
and were called vernae; they were regarded as 
particularly faithful and trustworthy, and enjoyed 
certain liberties accordingly. The remainder were 
for the most part acquired among the spoils of war, 
or were introduced from other countries where 
slaves were kept. 


at the nearest market-place, or, according to the 


technical terms, either swb hasta (“ under the lance”) | 
or sub corona (“under the wreath,” which was | 


placed on the head of captives in war to show that 
they were for sale). For this purpose slave-deal- 
ers (mangones), whose profitable trade was regard- 


ed with contempt, were always represented in the | 
They also bought slaves | 
in great numbers at the principal slave-marts, as | 
At Rome, the aediles super- | 


train of Roman armies. 


at Rome and Delos. 
intended this kind of business, on which the goy- 


ernment levied a tax for import and a further tax | 
The slave was placed on a platform | 
(catasta), with his feet whitened with chalk or) 


on the sale. 


gypsum, if he had just come across the sea (Juv, i. 
111), and with a label (titulus) round his neck, 
showing his home, age, abilities, and bodily de- 
fects, if any, the vendor being responsible for the 


bind himself in any such way, this was shown by 
placing a cap (pillews) on the slave’s head. (See 
Pitteus.) Slaves distinguished for their beauty, 
their skill, or their literary or musical accomplish- 
ments, were not exhibited publicly, but in special 
places, and to such as were able to pay the prices 
for them, which frequently ran very high. Those 
born in the house were also sold by private agree- 
ment, without being exposed. There were slaves 
of every nationality, and on this depended in gen- 
eral the names by which they were called and the 
work which was assigned them. The familia (a 
designation including all the slaves, or famuli, be- 
longing to the same master) was generally divided 
into that of the country ( familia rustica) and that 
of the town (familia urbana). 


Those taken in war were sold | 
by the quaestor either on the spot immediately or | 
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The work done by the slaves was of the most 
varied character, and the great diversity of their 
occupations is partly explained by the fact that 
almost every kind of work required a special slave, 
and it was considered not consistent with good 
breeding, and a sign of poverty, if the same slave 
was intrusted with several different duties. Thus 
there were in the country special slaves for the 
various branches of agriculture, horticulture, and 
the tending of cattle, the cultivation of olives and 
vines, the keeping of bees and of poultry, and for 
the preserves and fishponds. These slaves were 
under the supervision of the vilicus (farm-bailiff) 
or actor (steward), who had to render the accounts 
to the master or his representative. 

The number of town-slayes was not due to act- 
ual requirements, but depended upon the luxurious 
fashions which became more and more prevalent 
in the last two centuries of the Republic. In older 
times the house and everything belonging to it 
was in charge of the aedituus (“major domo,” 
“steward”), who managed all household affairs, 
received and spent money, negotiated sales and 
purchases, and disposed of the stores. When the 
extension of the household made it necessary to 
keep a special person to control the expenditure, 
the steward’s functions were limited to seeing that 
the house and furniture were properly cleaned and 
in a good state. Besides him there were subordi- 
nate servants for the various dwellings, the spare 
rooms for visitors, the shrine of the household gods, 
the images of the ancestors, the various kinds of 
furniture, the art collections, and the wardrobe; 
and there was also a porter (ianitor or ostiarius), 
who, according to an old custom, was chained like 
a dog (Suet. De Rhet. 3; Columel. 1 pr. § 10; Ovid, 
Amores, i. 6, 1). 

The kitchen was in charge of a special slave, an 
even more expensive one than the vilicus; and 
under him were a host of assistants, wood-carriers, 
market-men, pastry-cooks, ete. The service at 
table also necessitated a numerous attendance of 
dressers, servers, carvers, fore-tasters, cup-bearers, 
table-clearers and others, who similarly were un- 
der a special foreman, the tricliniarcha, who saw 
to the general arrangements and to the lighting. 
The master and mistress of the house were served 
by special valets (cubicularii), who also had to 
announce visitors (nomenclatores ), and pages and 
chambermaids and special servants for the bath 
and the toilet. It was considered of especial im- 
portance that, when the master or mistress of the 
house left it on foot or in a litter, the slaves follow- 


|ing them should be numerous and richly attired. 
correetness of these statements; if he would not | 


Some slaves went before their master (anteambu- 
lones), especially the nomenclator, who informed 
his master of the names of the persons they met; 
others followed (pedisequi); others, again, were 
told off for attending their master with torches 
and lanterns on leaving parties in the evening. 
The litter of each member of the family was car- 
ried by from six to eight lecticarii, particularly 
strong men, and by preference Cappadocians. For 
travelling across country there was always a large 
escort, consisting of crowds of equerries, outriders, 
grooms, ete. The most important position among 
the servants was occupied by those whom the 
master himself chose to assist him in his business 
or his recreations, as, for instance, those who at- 
tended to money matters and to the supervision 
of the slaves, secretaries, physicians, readers at 
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meals or during the bath or before going to sleep, 
literary men (litterati), librarians, and transcribers 
of books. For other kinds of recreation there were 
also slaves who had received a musical training, 
pantomimi, fools, and jesters. See NANUS. 

The various classes of slaves had each its special 
foreman, with a substitute whom he either received 
from his master or bought with his savings (pecu- 
lium). These formed the class of the ordinarii, who 
enjoyed the special confidence of their master; 
this class included such servants as looked after 
the food, clothing, and medical attendance of the 
slaves, the maintenance and watching of the va- 
rious buildings, the accounts of the household (cel- 
larius), and the expenses of the master (dispensator). 
Young slaves were trained for the various require- 
ments of the household; according to their abili- 
ties, they were taught some trade or art, or had 
practice given them either in keeping accounts or 
in learned studies. Under the Empire, those who 
were destined to be pages received their education 
in special paedagogia or establishments, kept not 
only by the emperor, but also by private citizens. 
As in Greece, trained slaves were established in 
some trade by themselves, or let out on hire; such 
was the case even with slaves who were artists or 
men of learning. Even posts of independence, such 
as the administration of an estate in the country, 
or of a bank, or the command of a ship, were in- 
trusted to slaves, who received a share in the prof- 
its, or paid interest on the capital invested, or a 
fixed sum of money when the capital was their 
own. For the slaves were allowed to acquire a 
private fortune (peculium ) from what they saved 
on their allowances and from the regular profits 
of their service. The masters regarded this ar- 
rangement with favour, especially as it represented 
a kind of caution money in case any damage was 
done. See PECULIUM. 

The Roman slave was, in the eyes of the law, a 
mere chattel (Varro even styles him ‘a speaking 
tool” [instrumentum vocale]), and hence absolutely 
without any rights and completely exposed to the 
caprice of his master. The latter could compel 
him to do the meanest and most shameful things, 
could torture or kill him, or cast him out when he 


was old or weakly; and as this treatment was) 


legally permitted, it was carried out in practice 
when occasion offered. Especial cruelty was ex- 
perienced by the country-slaves, who worked in 
chains in the greater part of Italy, and were kept 
in a guarded work-house (ergastulum) at night; 
some of them were branded, or had half of their 
heads shaven. It was therefore a severe punish- 
ment for a town-slave to be sent into the country. 

When the slaves were less numerous and were 
restricted to the drudgery of farm life, and when 
the consul himself had but one or two personal 
attendants, their treatment was, as has been said, 
the treatment accorded to animals. ‘Let the 
slave sleep or work,” says Cato in his terse book 
of rules, implying that his working hours rust all 
be devoted to toil. “Speak to slaves in monosyl- 
lables,” says another writer (Seneca). “Treat 
them like wild beasts and subdue them by lash- 
ing. You will have as many enemies as you have 
slaves.” And throughout the whole period of Ro- 
man history, the mere labourers fared as might 
have been expected among a people who followed 
out these harsh measures. A slave’s life was long 


a matter of no concern to the State. It belonged 
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wholly to his master. The elder Cato used not 
infrequently to put one of his slaves to death in 
the presence of his fellows to cow them into abso- 
lute subservience, There was no feeling of bu- 
manity visible in the treatment accorded to them. 
Pollio, the friend of Augustus, used a slave to feed 
the eels in his artificial lake. Augustus himself 
crucified a slave for killing a favourite quail. For 
worse offences worse punishments were devised. 
Men were lashed to death, crushed between two 
millstones; had their hands, feet, nose, lips, and 
eyes cut out and were then flung upon the bare 
ground to die; or they were suspended by hooks — 
of iron to be devoured by the birds of prey. If a 
slave killed his master, not only he but all his com- 
panions were tortured and put to death; yet the 
killing of masters was not infrequent. Pliny in 
one of his letters gives one instance (iii. 14): “Lar- 
gius Macedo, a man of praetorian rank, has suf- 
fered a dreadful fate at the hands of his slaves; a 
harsh master he was, too. While he was taking 
a bath at his Formian villa his slaves of a sudden 
surrounded him. One seized him by the throat, 
another struck him in the face; another bruised 
his breast and stomach, and when they thought 
him dead flung him on the heated marble to see 
whether he still lived.” So Tacitus (Amn. xiv. 42) de- 
seribes the murder of the city praefect, Pedianus 
Secundus, by his slaves, on which occasion four 
hundred innocent slaves were put to death with 
the guilty. Often the slaves, driven to desperation 
by their masters, banded together in a frantic 
struggle for vengeance. On one occasion several 
hundred broke out into the city, and rushing 
through the streets slew without discrimination 
every one they met, until they were themselves 
cut to pieces by a detachment of the Guards. 

It was not until the influence of Christianity 
began to be felt that the Roman conception of hu- 
manity became sufficiently enlarged to embrace 
the slave as well as the freeman. Gradually the 
way to emancipation was made more and more 
easy. Gradually, too, the law began to throw 
some safeguards around the person of the slave, 
forbidding excessive cruelty on the master’s part. 
At last, under Justinian, any slave could gain his 
freedom by becoming a monk or “spiritual per- 
son” (Nov. v. 2,15 exxiii. 7, 35). 

The usual mode of killing slaves was crucifixion 
(see Crux), which was put down by the Christian 
emperors. If a slave dared to wreak vengeance 
on his master, every slave who was under the 
same roof at the time was put to death with him. 
This cruelty of treatment, which grew continually 
in the last centuries of the Republic, brought on 
repeated and terrible insurrections of the slaves. 
Under the Empire they received some legal pro- 
tection ; in its very beginning, the master’s right 
to condemn his slaves to fight with wild beasts 
was taken away from him and transferred to a 
regular judge—the praefect of the city at Rome 
and the procurator in the provinces. These offi- 
cials were also empowered by Antoninus Pius to 
receive the complaints of slaves about cruel treat- 
ment, and to sell the slaves to another master, in 
case their complaints were found to rest on truth. 
Hadrian deprived the owners of the right of kill- 
ing and torturing slaves at their pleasure, or of 
selling them to keepers of gladiatorial schools or 
to procurers: and, finally, Constantine placed the 
intentional killing of a slave on a level with mur- 
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der. A kind of married relation between slaves, 
called contubernium, was permitted at an early 
time. Under the Empire, it became a rule to re- 
‘gard it as lasting and indissoluble, and even to 
celebrate the marriage of slaves by wedding festiv- 
ities. Having no legal rights, the slave could not 
give evidence in a law court, and, as in Greece, 
only what he said when under torture was deemed 
worthy of credit. The Roman, like the Athenian, 
government had public slaves (servi publici), who, 
on the whole, had the same legal position as the 
private slaves. They lived in public buildings 
assigned to them by the censors, and received 
from the public chest a yearly sum to pay for 
their board (cibaria). They were partly employed 
as custodians of temples and public buildings 
(aeditui), partly as servants to the various priest- 
hoods and to those magistrates who had duties 
relating to the police—namely, the censors and 
aediles who under Augustus had under their con- 
trol a body of 600 servi publici for the prevention 
of fires (see VIGILES), the overseers of the water 
supply and of the prisons, and those who had to 
see capital offences carried out. The slaves of the 
latter included the hangman (carnifex), who was 
intrusted with the special duty of executing slaves, 
and who had to live outside the Esquiline Gate, 

There was no distinctive dress for Roman slaves. 
It was once proposed in the Senate to give them 
a distinctive costume, but it was rejected since it 
was considered dangerous to show them how nu- 
merous they were (Sen. De Clem. i. 24). Male 
slaves were not allowed to wear the toga or bulla, 
nor females the stola; but otherwise they were 
dressed in nearly the same way as the poorer people, 
in tunics and cloaks of a dark colour (pullati) and 
slippers (crepidae), or in the country sculponeae or 
clogs (vestis servilis, Cic. In Pis. 38, 93). 

The prices of ordinary slaves was low by reason 
of the great number of them on sale at Rome. 
The struggles of Rome with Pyrrhus, with Perseus, 
with Hannibal, with the Sicilians, with the Gauls, 
the Cimbri, and the Germans, all ending in the 
success of the Roman arms, turned the metropolis 
into a great slave-market whither the prisoners 
fresh from the field of battle, and representing 
every country, civilized and barbarian, poured in 
one continuous throng. Scipio Aemilianus is said 
to have sold nearly 60,000 Carthaginians into slav- 
ery. Marius made serfs of 140,000 Cimbri. Aemi- 
linus Paullus handed over 150,000 men, women, and 
children to the military quaestors who accom- 
panied his army, and who acted as'the fiscal agents 
of the government. Cicero received a sum of 
money equivalent to $500,000 from the sale of his 
prisoners of war. Gracchus is said to have en- 
slaved so many Sardinians that the very name 
Sardus became a synonym for “slave.” Popilius 
Laenas carried off 20,000 Statielli (Liguria) at once. 
Pompey and Caesar are roughly estimated to have 
sold at various times a million of human beings 
into slavery. The whole world was laid under 
contribution to supply the market for human chat- 
tels. “Long lines of chained prisoners from Ger- 
many, Gaul, and even Britain,” says Duruy, “ were 
led to Rome. Utica and Egypt furnished blacks; 
Numidia, swift runners ; Alexandria, grammarians; 
Sidoné and Cyprus, those intelligent, docile, and 
corrupt Asiatics so highly prized as house servants ; 
Greece, her handsome boys and girls; Epirus and 
Illyria, the most experienced shepherds ; Germany, 
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Gaul, and Thrace, the most savage gladiators ; Cap- 
padocia, the most patient labourers. Slave-dealers 
(mangones) accompanied every army, and the clash 
of arms had hardly ceased when the battle-field 
resounded with the sharp cries and sordid bustle 
of an auction-room.” 

How cheaply these newly- made slaves were 
rated is seen from the fact that Lucullus once sold 
a large number of prisoners at an average price of 
four drachmae—eighty cents—apiece. At Rome, 
the slave-market, as already stated, was under the 
supervision of the aediles ; and the sales were usual- 
ly at public auction, though slaves of great beauty 
or remarkable accomplishments were sometimes 
reserved for private sale, as we learn from Martial 
(ix.60). The chief points of inquiry regarding an 
ordinary male slave were as to whether he was given 
to thievery, subject to epilepsy, of a suicidal ten- 
dency, and whether he had ever tried to escape. 
The slaves when on exhibition were often obliged 
to strip naked, and to jump, run, and move about 
to show their paces for the information of the in- 
tending purchasers. Medical experts were some- 
times called in to give their opinion of the sound- 
ness of the slave. 

In certain cases the law allowed a free person to 
be sold as a slave—e. g. those who attempted to 
evade public burdens by not having their names 
entered on the census (incensi), or who shirked mili- 
tary service, and the insolvent debtor under the 
old law of execution by manus iniectio. According 
to the old law, a thief caught in the act (fur mani- 
Ffestus) was adjudged (addictus) to the person whose 
property he had stolen. A free man over twenty 
years of age who collusively allowed himself to be 
sold as a slave in order to secretly share the pur- 
chase-money with the vendor was as early as the 
time of Mucius Scaevola refused his proclamatio in 
libertatem by the praetor, and so in effect adjudged 
asiave. By an enactment of Claudius also (Suet. 
Claud. 25), a freedman who had miscondueted him- 
self towards his patron might be again enslaved. 
Under the emperors it was established that a free 
man who was condemned to death, to penal servi- 
tude in the mines, or to fight with gladiators or 
wild beasts, became and died a slave. 

The prices at which slaves sold at Rome varied, 
of course, very much with the time, the characteris- 
tics of the slave, and the requirements of the pur- 
chaser. In the time of Horace, an ordinary male 
slave cost about $90; somewhat later, $125. This 
was the price of a day labourer. More valuable 
were those who possessed some special accomplish- 
ment, who had a knowledge of medicine, or who 
were literary men. 

Thus M. Scaurus bought a grammarian named 
Natius for 700,000 sesterces, or $28,000; boys sold 
for 100,000 sesterces ($4000) to 200,000 sesterces 
($8000). A fool (morio) brought an average of 
20,000 sesterces ($800) (Mart. viii. 13). 

Good-looking girls were sold for immoral pur- 
poses for an average price of $1000; but if they 
were known to have already lost their virtue $25 
was considered a fair price. Of all slaves, negroes 
and eunuchs were the most costly, the latter being 
largely sold for immoral purposes; so that Pliny 
records that Seianus, the minister of Tiberius, sold 
a eunuch named Paezon to Lutorius for the extraor- 
dinary sum of 50,000,000 sesterces, or $2,000,000. 


In later times some attempt was made to pass 


a sumptuary law regulating the prices of slaves. 


SESOSTRIS 


Justinian fixed a regular tariff, eanuchs 
running from $150 to $350. 

It is obvious that between the ordinary 
slave and his master there existed no ties 
of affection, and no feelings of gratitude 
that could lead to closer intimacy. This, 
however, was not true of the class of slaves 
who were sold as honse-slaves, as personal 
attendants, as paedagogi, actors, teachers, 
and artists. These, coming often from the 
most polished communities of Greece, or 
often from the luxurious cities of Asia 
Minor, were infinitely the superiors of the 
Romans in intellectual training and accom- 
plishments; and they could not fail to make 
themselves influential, and if not respect- 
ed, at least felt. We can scarcely conceive 
of the ascendency which they attained at 
Rome. Everything was in their hands. 
They managed the estates, they kept the 
accounts, they arranged their masters’ pleas- 
ures and kept them amused; they wrote 
their books, they painted their pictures, 
they controlled their fashions, they taught 
them music—and, more potent than all, they 
reared and trained their children. They 
swarmed in every household, and being 
keen-witted, intelligent, pliable, plausible, 
utterly shameless, and morally corrupt, 
they became a great plague spot in the 
heart of a community that had once been 
self-respecting, pure-minded, and devout. 
It is quite impossible to conceive of anything 
more demoralizing than such an influence, so 
widely exerted and so powerful for evil. It is 
not surprising to find a single century convert- 
ing the Romans into a semi- Asiatic people liv- 
ing like Eastern voluptuaries, their houses glitter- 
ing with gold and silver and jewels; their tables 
loaded with luxuries and crowded with syco- 
phants; their halls swarming with human beings 
who won favour only by pandering to the most 
revolting vice and by stimulating jaded desire: 
their lives given over to gluttony and lust; their 
old ambition, their once strong intellects, their na- 
tional pride, and their personal honour all flung 
away and turned to rottenness by the taint of that 
system which degrades and blights its victim by 
forcing him to be the unwilling instrument for the 
ruin of his fellow-men. 

See Becker-G6ll, Gallus, ii. 99-154; Charikles, iii. 
pp. 1-47; Lehmaun, De Publica Romanorum Servi- 
tute (Leipzig, 1889); Wallon, Histoire de V Esclavage, 
3 vols. (2d ed. Paris, 1879); Gurowski, Slavery in 
History (New York, 1860); Lecky, Hist. of Ewro- 
pean Morals, i. 102 (note), 235, 262, 300-306 (Amer. 
ed. New York, 1884) ; Ingram, Hist. of Slavery (Lon- 
don, 1895); and the articles LIBERTUS; MANCIPIUM; 
MANUMISSIO; MEDIASTINUS. 

Sesostris (Sécwo7pis). The name given by the 
Greeks to the great king of Egypt who is called 
in Manetho Ramses or Ramesses. Ramses (Egypt. 
Ra-messu Meri-Amen) is a name common to sey- 
eral kings of the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth dynasties; but Sesostris may perhaps 
be identified with Ramses, the third king of the 
nineteenth dynasty, the son of Seti and the father 
of Menephthah II. (about B.c. 1333). Sesostris was 
a great conqueror. He is said to have subdued 
Ethiopia, the greater part of Asia, and the Thra- 
cians in Europe (Herod. ii. 102-111; Diod. i. 53- 
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Sesostris or Ramses II. 


(Tanis.) 


59). He returned to Egypt after an absence of 
nine years, and the countless captives whom he 
brought back with him were employed in the 
erection of numerous public works, such as those 
of which ruins still exist at Karnak, Luxor, Abu- 
Simbel, Memphis, and Thebes. Memorials of 
Ramses-Sesostris still exist throughout the whole 
of Egypt, from the mouth of the Nile to the south 
of Nubia, as also in the rock-tablets at Beyrut. 
An epic poem of one Pentaur, found on the mon- 
uments, celebrates his victories over the Kheta 
(i. e. Hittites). By some he has been identified 
with the Pharaoh of Exodus, but Lepsius thinks 
that the accounts of him confuse reminiscences of 
Sethos I. and Rameses II. See AEGYPTUS. 
Sestertius (contracted from semis tertius—i. e. 
24, expressed by the Roman symbol usually print- 
ed HS—i. e. II+S(emis), two units and a half). 
A coin, during the Republic, of silver; under the 
Empire, of copper, or more usually brass=4 denari- 
us, originally 24 asses (whence the name); later, 
i. e. after B.C. 217, six asses. It was then worth 
$0.04. Under the early Empire it was worth about 
$0.05. After B.c. 209, when the Romans institut- 
ed a silver coinage, the copper as was suddenly re- 
duced to 4 oz., and the sestertius (244 0z.) became 
equivalent to one old as of 10 oz., instead ot the 
original pound of 12 oz. It long continued to be 
used as the ordinary monetary unit. During the 
Republic and the first 300 years of the Empire 
amounts were reckoned in sesterces. Owing to 
the common use of milia sestertitim (for milia sester- 
tiorum), it became customary to treat sestertium as 
a neuter singnlar, and to omit milia. Sestertiwm 
thus denotes a sum of 1000 sesterces=(at $0.05 
per sesterce) $50. A million sesterces ($50,000) was 
called originally decies centena (lit. “ten times one 
hundred thousand”) sestertiwm, which was short- 
ened to decies sestertium. 100,000 sesterces had thus 


SESTIANAE ARAE 


, 
; 
i 


ne 


Sestertius of Nero in Brass. 


become a customary unit for reckoning large sums 
of money. See NUMISMATICS, p. 1112. 


Sestianae Arae. The most westerly promon- 
tory of the northern coast of Hispania Tarraco- 
nensis, now Cape Villano. It had three altars 
dedicated to Augustus. 


Sestinum. Now Sestino; a town in Umbria on 
the Apennines, near the sources of the Pisaurus. 


Sestius. See SEXTIUS. 


Sestus(S7ords). Now Ialova; a town in Thrace, 
situated at the narrowest part of the Hellespont, 
opposite Abydos in Asia, from which it was only 
seven stadia distant. It was founded by the Aeo- 
lians (Herod. vii. 33). It was celebrated in Gre- 
cian poetry on account of the loves of Leander and 
Hero (see LEANDER), and in history on account of 
the bridge of boats which Xerxes here built across 
the Hellespont. It was taken by the Romans in 
B.C. 190. 

Set. An Egyptian god, identified by the Greeks 
with Typhon. See AEGYPTUS, p. 27; Ostris; Ty- 
PHON. 

Setabis. See SAETABIS. 

Sethon (Sedov). A priest of Hephaestus (Ptah), 
who made himself master of Egypt after the expul- 
sion of Sabacon, king of the Ethiopians, and was 
succeeded by the Dodecarchia, or government of 
the twelve chiefs, which ended in the sole sover- 
eignty of Psammetichus. Herodotus relates (ii. 
141) that in Sethon’s reign Sanacharibus, king 
of the Arabians and Assyrians, advanced against 
Egypt, at which Sethon was in great alarm, as he 
had insulted the warrior class, and deprived them 
of their lands, and they now refused to follow him 
to the war. But the god Hephaestus came to his 
assistance; for while the two armies were en- 
camped near Pelusium, the field-mice in the night 
gnawed to pieces the bow-strings, the quivers, and 
the shield-handles of the Assyrians, who fled on the 
following day with great loss. The recollection 
of this miracle was perpetuated by a statue of the 
king in the temple of Hephaestus, holding a mouse 
in his hand, and saying, ‘‘ Let every one look at me 
and be pious.” This Sanacharibus is the Sennach- 
erib of the Scriptures, and the destruction of the 
Assyrians at Pelusium is evidently only another 
version of the miraculous destruction of the Assyr- 
ians by the angel of the Lord, when they had ad- 
vanced against Jerusalem in the reign of Hezekiah. 
According to the Jewish records, this event hap- 
pened in B.c, 711. 


Setia. Now Sezza or Sesse; an ancient town 
of Latium in the east of the Pomtine Marshes. It 
was celebrated for the excellent wine grown in 
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its neighbourhood, which was reck- 
oned in the time of Augustus the 
finest wine in Italy (Mart. x. 36; Juv. 
x. 27), and was called vinwm Setinum. 
See VINUM. 

Seven against Thebes, THE. 
Oedipus, king of Thebes, had pro- 
nounced a curse upon his sons Ete- 
ocles and Polynices that they should 
die at one another’s hand. (See OED- 
rus.) In order to make the fulfil- 
ment of the curse impossible by 
separating himself from his brother, 
Polynices left Thebes while his father 
was still alive, and at Argos mar- 
ried Argea, the daughter of Adrastus (q.v.). On 
the death of his father he was recalled, and given 
by Eteocles, who was the elder of the two (Eurip. 
Phoen. 71), the choice between the kingdom and 
the treasures of Oedipus; but, on account of a 
quarrel that arose over the division, he departed a 
second time, and induced his father-in-law to un- 
dertake a war against his native city. According 
to another legend, the brothers deprived their fa- 
ther of the kingdom, and agreed to rule alter- 
nately, and to quit the city for a year at a time. 
Polynices, as the younger, first went into volun- 
tary banishment; but when, after the expiration 
of a year, Eteocles denied him his right, and drove 
him ont by violence, he fled to Argos, where Adras- 
tus made him his son-in-law, and undertook to re- 
store him with an armed force. Adrastus was the 


| leader of the army; besides Polynices and Tydeus 


of Calydon, the other son-in-law of the king, there 
also took part in the expedition the king’s brothers 
Hippomedon and Parthenopaeus (q. v.), Capanens, 
a descendant of Proetus, and Amphiaraiis (q. v.), 
the latter against his will, and foreseeing his own 
death. The Atridae were invited to join in the 


| expedition, but were withheld by evil omens from 


Zeus. 

When the Seven reached Nemea on their march, 
a fresh warning befell them. Hypsipylé, the nurse 
of Opheltes, the son of King Lycurgus, laid her 


| charge down on the grass in order to lead the 


thirsty warriors to a spring; during her absence 
the child was killed by a snake. They gave him 
solemn burial, and instituted the Nemean Games 
in his honour; but Amphiaraiis interpreted the 
occurrence as an omen of his own fate, and ac- 
cordingly gave the boy the name of Archemorus 
(i. e. “leader to death”). When they arrived at 
the river Asopus in Boeotia, they sent Tydeus 
(q. v.) to Thebes in the hope of coming to terms. 
He was refused a hearing, and the Thebans laid 
an ambush for him on his return. The Seven 
now advanced to the walls of the city, and posted 
themselves with their troops one at each of its 
seven gates. Against them were posted seven 
chosen Thebans, among them Melanippus and 
Periclymenus. Menoeceus (q. v.) devoted him- 
self to death to insure the victory for the The- 
bans. In the battle at the sanctuary of the Isine- 
nian Apollo they were driven right back to their 
gates; the giant Capaneus had already climbed 
the wall by a scaling-ladder, and was presumptu- 
ously boasting that even the lightning of Zeus 
should not drive him back, when the flaming bolt 
of the god smote him down, and dashed him to 
atoms. The beautiful Parthenopaeus also fell, 


with his skull shattered by a rock that was hurled 
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at him. Adrastus desisted from the assault, and 
the armies, which had suffered severely, agreed 
that the originators of the quarrel, Eteocles and 
Polynices, should fight out their difference in 
single combat. Both brothers fell, and a fresh 
battle arose over their bodies. In this all of the 
assailants met their death, except Adrastus, who 
was saved by the speed of his black-maned charg- 
er. According to the older legends, his eloquence 
persuaded the Thebans to give the fallen due bur- 
ial. When the bodies of the hostile brothers were 
placed on the pyre, the flames, which were meant 
to destroy them together, parted into two por- 
tions. According to the version of the story 
invented by the Attic tragedians, the Thebans 
refused to bury their foes, but at the prayer of 
Adrastus were compelled to do so by Theseus; ac- 
cording to another version, he conquered the The- 
bans and buried the dead bodies at Eleusis in At- 
tica. For the burial of Polynices, see ANTIGONE ; 
and also EpiGonr. The story forms the subject 
of one of the extant plays of Aeschylus. ‘See 
AESCHYLUS. 


Seven Sages, THE. Under this name were in- 
cluded in antiquity seven men living in the period 
from B.C. 620-550. They were distinguished for 
practical wisdom, and conducted the affairs of 
their country as rulers, lawgivers, and councillors, 
and were reputed to be the authors of certain short 
maxims in common use, which were variously as- 
signed among them; the names also of the seven 
were differently given. Those usually mentioned 
are: CLEOBULUS, tyrant of Lindus in Rhodes 
(“Moderation is the chief good”); PERIANDER, 
tyrant of Corinth, 668-584 (‘‘Forethought in all 
things”); Prrracus of Mitylené, born about 650, 
deliverer and aesymnetes of his native city (‘‘ Know 
thine opportunity”); Bras of Priené in Caria, 
about B.c. 570 (‘Too many workers spoil the 
work”); THALES of Miletus, 639-536 (“ To be surety 
brings ruin”); CHILON of Sparta (“ Know thyself”); 
Soton of Athens (“‘ Nothing in excess,” i. e. observe 
moderation). 


Seven Sleepers of Ephésus, Tur. Seven 
Christians of Ephesus who, according to the story 
related by Gregory of Tours (Mirac. Lib. ch. 92), 
fled to a cave at the time of the persecution under 
the emperor Decius in the third century, and there 
fell into a sleep that lasted for nearly two hundred 
years. Returning to the city, they experienced the 
surprise that Rip Van Winkle felt on his famous 
return, and at last discovered the truth regarding 
their sleep. Having had an interview with the 
emperor and convinced him of the life beyond the 
grave, they sank into a second sleep that is to last 
until the Resurrection. Their names as usually 
given are Maximianus, Malchus, Martinianus, Di- 
onysius, Johannes, Serapion, and Constantius. 
Gregory states that the story is of Syrian origin. 
The Seven are commemorated by the Roman Cath- 
olic Church on June 27th. See Koch, Die Sieben- 
schléfer-Legende (Leipzig, 1882). 

Seven Wonders of the World, Tur. Seven 
ancient buildings or works of art, distinguished 
either for size or splendour, viz.: (1) the Egyptian 
pyramids; (2) the hanging gardens of Semiramis 
at Babylon; (3) the temple of Artemis, at Ephesus ; 
(4) the statue of Zeus by Phidias (q. v.); at Olym- 
pia; (5) the Mausoleum (q.v.) at Halicarnassus ; 
(6) the Colossus of Rhodes (see CoLossus); and (7) 
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the lighthouse on the island of Pharos, off Alex- 
andria in Egypt. (See PHAROS.) These wonders 
were thus classified and celebrated by one of the 
Alexandrian scholars, Philo of Byzantium, in a 
work entitled [epi ray ‘Exrd Ocaudrwv, which is 
edited by Orelli (Leipzig, 1816). 

Severus, A. CARCINA. 


Severus, ARCH OF. 


See CARCINA. 
See ARcuS TRIUMPHALIS. 


Severus, Cassius. A celebrated orator and sa- 
tirical writer in the time of Augustus and Tiberius, 
was born about B,c. 50 at Longula, in Latium. He 
was a man of low origin and dissolute character, 
but was much feared for the severity of his attacks 
upon the Roman nobles. He must have com- 
menced his career as a public slanderer very early, 
if he is the person against whom the sixth Epode 
of Horace is directed, as is supposed by many an- 
cient and modern commentators. Towards the 
latter end of the reign of Augustus, Severus was 
banished by Augustus to the island of Crete on 
account of his libellous verses; but as he still con- 
tinued to write libels, he was removed by Tiberius 
in A.D. 24 to the desert island of Seriphus, where 
he died in great poverty in the twenty-fifth year 
of his exile, A.D. 33. 


Severus, CORNELIUS, the author of a poem en- 
titled Bellum Siculum. He was contemporary with 
Ovid, by whom he is addressed in one of the Epis- 
tles written from Pontus. 


Severus, FLavius VaLerius. A Roman em- 
peror (A.D. 306-307). He was proclaimed Caesar 
by Galerius in 306, and was soon afterwards sent 
against Maxentius, who had assumed the imperial 
title at Rome. The expedition, however, was un- 
successful; and Severus, having surrendered at 
Ravenna, was taken as a prisoner to Rome, and 
compelled to put an end to his_life. See MAXEN- 
TIUS. 

Severus, Lizius. A Roman emperor (A.D. 461— 
465). He was a Lucanian by birth,and owed his 
accession to Ricimer, who placed him on the throne 
after the assassination of Majorian. During his 
reign the real government was in the hands of 
Ricimer. Severus died a natural death (Iornand, 
De Rebus Goth. 45). 


Severus, Lucius Septimius. A Roman emper- 
or (A.D, 193-211), who was born 146, near Leptis in 
Africa. After holding various important military 
commands under M, Aurelius and Commodus, he 
was at length appointed commander-in-chief of 
the army in Pannonia and Illyria. By this army 
he was proclaimed emperor after the death of Per- 
tinax (193). He forthwith marched upon Rome, 
where Iulianus had been made emperor by the 
Praetorian troops. Iulianus was put to death 
upon his arrival before the city. (See TULIANUS.) 
Severus then turned his arms against Pescennius 
Niger, who had been saluted emperor by the East- 
ern legions. The struggle was brought to a close 
by a decisive battle near Issus, in which Niger was 
defeated by Severus, and, having been shortly 
afterwards taken prisoner, was put to death by 
order of the latter (194). Severus then laid siege 
to Byzantium, which refused to submit to him 
even after the death of Niger, and which was not 
taken till 196. The city was treated with great 
severity by Severus. Its walls were levelled with 
the earth, its soldiers and magistrates put to death, 
and the town itself, deprived of all its political 
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privileges, made over to the Perinthians. During 
the continuance of this siege, Severus had crossed 
the Euphrates (195) and subdued the Mesopotamian 
Arabians. He returned to Italy in 196, and in the 
same year proceeded to Gaul to oppose Albinus, 
who had been proclaimed emperor by the troops 
in that country. Albinus was defeated and slain 
in a terrible battle fought near Lyons on the 19th 
of February, 197, Severus returned to Rome in 
the same year; but after remaining a short time 
in the capital, he set out for the East in order to 
repel the invasion of the Parthians, who were ray- 
aging Mesopotamia. He crossed the Euphrates 
early in 198, and commenced a series of operations 
which were attended with brilliant results. Se- 
leucia and Babylon were evacuated by the enemy, 
and Ctesiphon was taken and plundered after a 
short siege. After spending three years in the 
East, and visiting Arabia, Palestine, and Egypt, 
Severus returned to Rome in 202. For the next 
seven years he remained tranquilly at Rome, but 
in 208 he went to Britain with his sons Caracalla 
and Geta. Here he carried on war against the 


lL. Septimius Severus. (Bust in the Capitoline Museum.) 
Caledonians, and erected the celebrated wall, 
which bore his name, from the Solway to the 
mouth of the Tyne. After remaining two years in 
Britain, he died at Eboracum (York) on the 4th of 
February, 211, in the sixty-fifth year of his age and 
the eighteenth of his reign. His life is written by 
Spartianus. See Duruy, Septime - Sévére (Paris, 
1878); and Hassebrank, Kaiser Septimius Severus, 2 
pts. (1890-91), 

Severus, Marcus AURELIUS ALEXANDER, usual- 
ly called Alexander Severus. A Roman emperor 
(A.D. 222-235), the son of Gessius Marcianus and 
Iulia Mamaea, and first cousin of Elagabalus. He 
was born at Arcé, in Phoenicia, in the temple of 
Alexander the Great, to which his parents had re- 
paired for the celebration of a festival, on the 1st 
of October, A.D. 205. His original name appears to 
have been ALEXIANUS BassIANUS, the latter appel- 
lation having been derived from his maternal 
grandfather. Upon the elevation of Elagabalus, 
he accompanied his mother and the court to Rome, 
a report having been spread abroad that he also, 
as well as the emperor, was the son of Caracalla. 
In 221 he was adopted by Elagabalus and created 
Caesar. The names Alexianus and Bassianus were 
laid aside, and those of M. Aurelius Alexander sub- 
stituted; M. Aurelius in virtue of his adoption ; 
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Alexander in consequence, 
as was asserted, of a direct 
revelation on the part of the 
Syrian god. On the death 
of Elagabalus, on the 11th 
of March, A.D. 222, Alex- 
ander ascended the throne, 
adding Severus to his other 
designations, in order to 
mark more explicitly the 
descent which he claimed 
from the father of Caracalla. 
After reigning in peace some 
years, during which he re- 
formed many abuses in the 
State, he was involved in a 
war with Artaxerxes, king of Persia, who had 
lately founded the new Empire of the Sassanidae 
on the ruins of the Parthian monarchy. Alex- 
ander gained a great victory over Artaxerxes 
in 232; but he was unable to prosecute his ad- 
vantage in consequence of intelligence having 
reached him of a great movement among the 
German tribes. He celebrated a triumph at Rome 
in 233, and in the following year (234) set out for 
Gaul, which the Germans were devastating; but 
before he had made any progress in the campaign, 
he was waylaid by a small band of mutinous sol- 
diers, instigated, it is said, by Maximinus, and 
slain, along with his mother, in the early part of 
235, in the thirtieth year of his age and the four- 
teenth of his reign. Alexander Severus was dis- 
tinguished by justice, wisdom, and clemency in all 
public transactions, and by the simplicity and pur- 
ity of his private life. His life is written by Lam- 
pridius. See Porrath, Der Kaiser Alexander Seve- 
rus (1876). 

Severus, SuLPicius. A writer chiefly celebrat- 
ed as an ecclesiastical historian. He was a native 
of Aquitania, and flourished towards the close of 
the fourth century under Arcadius and Honorius. 
He was descended from a noble family, and was 
originally an advocate; but he eventually became 
a presbyter of the church, and attached himself 
closely to St. Martin of Tours. The extant works 
of Severus are: (a) Historia Sacra, an epitome of 
sacred history, extending from the creation of the 
world to the consulship of Stilicho and Aurelianus, 
A.D. 400; (b) Vita S. Martini Turonensis; (c) Tres 
Epistolae; (ad) Dialogi duo, containing a review of 
the dissensions which had arisen among ecclesias- 
tics in the East regarding the works of Origen; (e) 
Epistolae Sex. The best edition of the complete 
works of Severus is by Hahn (Vienna, 1886). 

Sewers. See CLoaca. 

Sextans. A Roman 
copper coin weighing two 
ounces (wnreiae), and equal 
to the sixth part of the 
as. It bore the effigy of 
a caduceus and a strigil. 

Sextarius. A Roman 
measure, both liquid and 
dry, = 4 congius or 4 mo- 
dius or about an English 
pint (Columell. ii. 9). See 
MENSURA. 


Sextiae Aquae. See AQUA. 


Sextia Gens. A plebeian gens at: Rome, one 
of whose members, L. Sextius Sextinus Lateranus, 


Alexander Severus. 
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Sextans, actual size, 
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was the first plebeian to obtain the consulship 
(B.C. 366). 

Sextius or Sestius. (1) Pusrius. A Roman 
who was quaestor in B.C. 63, and tribune of the 
plebs in 57. Like Milo, he kept a band of armed 
retainers to oppose P. Clodius and his partisans; 
and in the following year (56) he was accused of 
vis on account of his violent acts during his tribu- 
nate. He was defended by Cicero in an oration 
still extant, and was acquitted on the 14th of 
March, chiefly in consequence of the powerful in- 
fluence of Pompey. On the breaking out of the 
Civil War in 49, Sextius first espoused Pompey’s 
party, but he afterwards joined Caesar. See Cie. 
Pro Sext.; Ad Att. iii. 19, 20, 22; iv.3, etc. (2) Tr- 
rus. One of Caesar’s legati in Gaul, and after- 
wards the governor of the province of Numidia at 
the time of Caesar’s death (B.c. 44). Here he waged 
war against Q. Cornificius, whom he defeated and 
slew in battle (Caes. B. G. vi. 1; App. B. C. iv. 53, 
75). 

Sextius Calvinus. See CALvVINus. 

Sextius Niger, Quintus. A Roman who lived 
during the last years of the Republic and under 
Augustus. He was the founder of a philosophical 
system, which aimed at the improvement of morals 
on the principles of the Stoics and Pythagoreans. 
Like his son, who bore the same name, he wrote in 
Greek. He is the author of a collection of Greek 
maxims of a monotheistic and ascetic character, a 
Christianized Latin translation of which, written 
in the second half of the fourth century by the 
presbyter Rufinus, is still extant. 

Sextila. The smallest denomination found in 
the Roman monetary system. It was equal to one 
sixth of an ounce (uncia) (Varro, L. L. v. 171). 

Sextus Empiricus. A physician who was a 
contemporary of Galen, and lived in the first half 
of the third century of the Christian era. Two of 
his works are extant —Tvpporat ‘YrontuTacets, 
dealing with the skeptical learning of Pyrrho 
(q. v.), in three books; and Ipés rovs Ma@nparkxovs 
*Avtippntikoi, in eleven books, against all positive 
philosophy. The first six books strive to show the 
falsity of the sciences of grammar, rhetoric, geom- 
etry, arithmetic, astrology, and music; the last five 
attack logic, physics, and ethics. Edited by Fa- 
bricius (Leipzig, 1718), See Haas, Leben des Sextus 
Emp. (1882); id. Ueber die Schriften des Sextus Emp. 
(1883); and the monographs by Jourdain (1858) and 
Pappenheim (1878). 

Sextus Rufus (or Rufius) Festus. (1) The name 
prefixed to a work entitled De Kegionibus Urbis Ro- 
mae. (2) SExTUS RUFUS is also the name prefixed 
to an abridgment of Roman history in twenty-eight 
short chapters, entitled Breviarium de Victoriis et 
Provinciis Populi Romani, and executed by com- 
mand of the emperor Valens, to whom it is dedi- 
cated. 

Shackles. See CATENA; COMPES; MANICAE; 
PEDICAE; VINCULA. 

Shaving. See TONSOR. 

Shields. See ARMA; CLIPEUS; SCUTUM. 

Ships AND Shipping. See NAvIs. 

Shirt. See SUBUCULA. 

Shoes. See CALCEUS. 

Shop. See TABERNA. 


Shorthand. See NOTAE. 
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Shovel. See Barinrtum; Pata. 


Sibae (3i8ac) or Sibi (3/80r). An Indian people 
in the Punjab (Arrian, Ind. y.). 

Sibina or Sibyna_ (oiBivn). 
(Athen, ii, 5). 

Sibyllae (in the sing., Lat. Sibylla; Gr. S/BudXa, 
from Doric o1o-B6Aka = Beod Bovadn, “the will of 
God”), The name given in antiquity to inspired 
prophetesses of some deity, in particular Apollo. 
They were usually regarded as maidens dwelling 
in lonely caves or by inspiring springs, who were 
possessed with a spirit of divination, and gave 
forth prophetic utterances while under the influ- 
ence of enthusiastic frenzy. They were described 
sometimes as priestesses of Apollo, sometimes as 
his favourite wives or daughters, We have no 
certain information as to their number, names, 
country, or date. Though Plato (Phaedr. 294 B) 
knew of only one, others mention two, three, four 
(the Erythraean, the Samian, the Egyptian, and 
the Sardian), and even ten or twelve: the Babylo- 
nian, the Libyan, the (elder and younger) Delphian, 
the Cimmerian, the (elder and younger) Erythraean, 
the Samian, the Cumaean, the Hellespontine, the 
Phrygian, and the Tiburtine. 

In the earliest times they are mentioned as 
dwelling in the neighbourhood of the Trojan Ida 
in Asia Minor, later at Erythrae in Ionia, in Samos, 
at Delphi, and at Cumae in Italy. The most fa- 
mous was the Erythraean Sibyl, Herophilé, who is 
usually considered identical with the Cumaean, as 
she is represented as journeying by manifold wan- 
derings from her home to Cumae. Here she is said 
to have lived for many generations in the crypts 
beneath the temple of Apollo, where she had even 
prophesied to Aeneas. In later times the desig- 
nation of Sibyl was also given to the prophetic 
nymph Albunea near Tibur (Lactant. i. 6, 12), 

The SIBYLLINE BOOKS, so often met with in Ro- 
man history, had their origin in a collection of 
oracular utterances in Greek hexameters, composed 
in the time of Solon and Cyrus at Gergis on Mount 
Ida, and ascribed to the Hellespontic Sibyl, buried 
in the temple of Apollo at Gergis. This collection 
was brought by way of Erythrae to Cumae, and 
finally, in the time of the last king, to Rome. Ac- 
cording to the legend, the Cumaean Sibyl] offered 
to Tarquinius Superbus nine books of prophecies ; 
and as the king declined to purchase them, owing 
to the exorbitant price she demanded, she burned 
all but three of them, which the king purchased for 
the original price, and had them preserved in a 
vault beneath the Capitoline temple of Iupiter 
(Varro, ap. Lactant. Inst. Div. i. 6; Dionys. iv. 62; 
Isid. Orig. viii. 815). When they were destroyed 
in the burning of the Capitol in B.c. 83, the Senate 
sent envoys to make a collection of similar orac- 
ular sayings distributed over various places, in 
particular lium, Erythrae, and Samos. This new 
collection was deposited in the restored temple, 
together with similar sayings of native origin— 
e. g. those of the Sibyl at Tibur, of the brothers 
Marcius, and others. From the Capitol they were 
transferred by Augustus as pontifex, in B.C. 12, to 
the temple of Apollo on the Palatine, after they 
had been examined and copied; here they remained 
until about A.D. 405. They are said to have been 
burned by Stilicho. The use of these oracles was 
from the outset reserved for the State, and they 
were not consulted for the foretelling of future 


A boar - spear 


SIBYLLINI LIBRI 


events, but on the occasion of remarkable calami- 
ties, such as pestilence, earthquake, and as a means 
of expiating portents. It was only the rites of 
expiation prescribed by the Sibylline Books that 
were communicated to the public, and not the ora- 
cles themselves. As these books recognized the 
gods worshipped and the rites observed in the 
neighbourhood of Troy, they were the principal 


cause of the introduction of a series of foreign | 


ities and religious rites into the Roman State) p 
a 3 from Italy by the narrow channel called FRETUM 


worship, of the amalgamation of national deities 
with the corresponding deities of Greece, and a 


general modification of the Roman religion after 


the Greek type. 
Tarquinius is said to have intrusted the care of 
the books to a special collegium of two men of pa- 


trician rank. After B.C. 367 their number was in- | 
creased to ten, half patrician and half plebeian ; 
| side has a length of 115 miles. 


and in the first century B.c., probably in the time 
of Sulla, five more were added, These officials 


were entitled respectively duwmviri, decemviri, and | 


quindecimviri sacris faciundis. They were usually 
ex-consuls or ex-praetors. 


life, and were exempt from all other public duties. 


They had the responsibility of keeping the books | 
in safety and secrecy, of consulting them at the | 
order of the Senate, of interpreting the utterances | 


they found therein, and of causing the measures 
thus enjoined to be carried out; in particular they 
had the superintendence of the worship of Apollo, 
the Magna Mater, and Ceres, which had been in- 
troduced by the Sibylline Books. See Marquardt, 


iii. 358 foll.; and Bouché-Leclereq, Hist. de la Di- | 
/mense quantity of wheat, on which the population 


vination, ii. pp. 133 foll. 

These Sibylline Books have no connection with 
a collection of SIBYLLINE ORACLES in 
books, written in Greek hexameters, which have 
come down tous. The latter contain a medley of 


pretended prophecies by various aathors and of | 


very various dates, from the middle of the second 
century B.c. to the fifth century A.D. They were 
composed partly by Alexandrian Jews, partly by 
Christians, in the interests of their respective re- 


later Empire. They are edited by Alexandre (Paris, 
1841-56) ; Friedlieb (Leipzig, 1852); Rzach (Vien- 
na, 1891); and Diels (Berlin, 1891). See Dechent 
in the Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte (1878); and 
an article in the Hdinburgh Review for July, 1877. 

Sibyllini Libri. See SIBYLLAR. 

Sica. 
of a wild boar (Pliny, H. N. xviii. 1). 


reaper 7 


Sica, 


It was 


Thracians (Val. Max, iii. 2, 
12), and was used by the 


ces (Suet. Calig. 32). 
Rome it was carried by the 
lower classes, criminals, ruf- 
fians, and bullies, and was regarded as fit for such 
persons only (Cie. Cat. ii. 10; Quint. Decl. 321). 


Sicambri. See SUGAMBRI. 

Sicani, Sicéli, Sicelidtae. See Sica. 

Sicarius. (1) An assassin, ruffian. See Sica, 
(2) A gladiator of the class called Thraeces who 
were armed with the sica (Cie. Rose. Amer. Se 

Sicca Veneria. A considerable city of North 
Africa, on the frontier of Numidia and Zeugitana, 
built on a hill near the river Bagradas (Sall. Zug. 56). 


(Column of Anto- 
ninus.) 


They held office for | 


twelve | 


A knife or dagger shaped like the tusk | 


the national weapon of the | 
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Sichaeus, also called Acerbas. See Divo. 

Sicilia (Sixedia). Sicily; a large island in the 
Mediterranean Sea, off the southern coast of Italy. 
It was anciently identified with the Thrinacia 
(Gpwakia) of Homer, and is styled TRINACRIA and 
TRINACRIS, names supposed to mean “ three-cor- 
nered,” whence the Romans likewise styled the 
island Trrquerra (cf. Lucret. i. 717). The names 
Sicilia and Sicania come from that of its early in- 
habitants—tbe Srckxi or SICANI. It is separated 


SictLum or simply FRETUM ([op@y0s), also SCYL- 
LAEUM FRETUM, now the Strait of Messina. The 
part of the Mediterranean lying to the east and 
south of the island was called Maré SicULuM. 
Sicily is in the shape of a triangle, the north and 
south sides of which are about 175 miles long ex- 
clusive of the windings of the coast; the eastern 
The northwestern 
point was the Promontorium Lilybaeum; the north- 
eastern point, Promontorium Pelorus, and the south- 
eastern point, Promontorium Pachynus. Sicily 
was originally a part of Italy, and was torn from 
it by some great convulsion of nature. A moun- 
tain range (Nebrodi Montes) extends through it as 
a continuation of the Apennines. Of this range 
the most important offshoots are Mount Aetna on 
the east of the island, Mount Eryx (S. Giuliano) on 
the west, and the Heraei Montes (Monti Sori) in 


'the south. A number of small rivers have their 


sources in the mountains, but most of them are 
dry, or nearly so, in the summer. The soil of Sicily 
was very fertile, and produced in antiquity an im- 


of Rome relied to a great extent for their subsist- 
ence. So celebrated was it even in early times on 
account of its corn that it was represented as sa- 
cred to Demeter, and as the favourite abode of this 
goddess. Hence it was in this island that her 
daughter Persephoné was carried away by Pluto. 
Besides corn, the island produced excellent wine, 
saffron, honey, almonds, and the other Southern 


fruits. 
ligions; and in part they refer to events of the | 


The earliest inhabitants of Sicily are said to 
have been the savage Cyclopes and Laestrygones; 
but these are fabulous beings, and the first inhabi- 
tants mentioned in history are the Sicani (Sc«cavoi) 
or Siculi (ScceAo/), who crossed over into the island 
from Italy. Some writers, indeed, regard the Si- 
cani and Siculi as two distinct tribes, supposing 
the latter only to have migrated from Italy, and 
the former to have been the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country; but there is no good reason for 
making any distinction between them. They ap- 
pear to have been a Keltic people. According to 


: | Thueydides, their original settlement was o 
gladiators known as Thrae- | ‘ * % Renn dhe 


In | 


river Sicanus in Iberia; but as Thucydides extends 
Iberia as far as the Rhéne, it is probable that Si- 
canus was a river of Gaul, and it may have been 
the Sequana, as some modern writers suppose. 
The ancient writers relate that these Sicani, being 
hard pressed by the Ligyes (Ligures), crossed the 


Alps and settled in Latium; that, being driven out 
of this country by the Aborigines with the help of 
Pelasgians, they migrated to the south of the pen- 


insula, where they lived for a considerable time 
along with the Oenotrians, but finally crossed over 
into Sicily, to which they gave their name. They 
soon spread over the greater part of the island, but 
in later times were found chiefly in the interior 
and in the northern part; some of the most impor- 
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tant towns belonging to them were Herbita, Agyr- 
ium, Adranum, and Enna. The next immigrants 
into the island were Cretans, who are said to have 
come to Sicily under their king, Minos, in pursuit 
of Daedalus, and to have settled on the southern 
coast in the neighbourhood of Agrigentum, where 
they founded Minoa (afterwards Heraclea Minoa), 
Then came the Elymaei, a small band of fugitive 
Trojans, who are said to have built Entella, Eryx, 
and Egesta. These Cretans and Elymaei, however, 
if indeed they ever visited Sicily, soon became in- 
corporated with the Sieuli. The Pheenicians like- 
wise at an early period formed settlements, for the 
purposes of commerce, on all the coasts of Sicily, 
but more especially on the northern and north- 
western parts. They were subsequently obliged 
to retire from the greater part of their settlements 
before the increasing power of the Greeks, and to 


Siceliote Coin. 


(Third century B.c.) 


confine themselves to Motya, Solis, and Panormus. 
But the most important of all the immigrants into 
Sicily were the Greeks. The first body of Greeks 
who landed in the island were Chalcidians from 
Euboea, and Megarians led by the Athenian 
Thucles. These Greek colonists built the town of 
Naxos, B.c. 735. They were soon followed by other 
Greeks, who founded a number of very flourishing 
cities, such as Syracuse in 734, Leontini and Catana 
in 730, Megara Hybla in 726, Gela in 690, Selinus 
in 626, Agrigentum in 579, etc. The Greeks soon 
became the ruling race in the island, and received 
the name of SICELIOTAE (3ixeAc@rac) to distinguish 
them from the earlier inhabitants. 

At a later time the Carthaginians obtained a 
firm footing in Sicily. Their first attempt was 
made in 480; but they were defeated by Gelon of 
Syracuse, and obliged to retire with great loss. 
Their second invasion in 409 was more successful. 
They took Selinus in this year, and four years 
afterwards (405) the powerful city of Agrigentum. 
They now became the permanent masters of the 
western part of the island, and were engaged in 
frequent wars with Syracuse and the other Greek 
cities. (For the Athenian invasion of Sicily, see 
SyracusaE.) The struggle between the Cartha- 
ginians and Greeks continued, with a few in- 
terruptions, down to the First Punic War; at 
the close of which (241) the Carthaginians were 
obliged to evacuate the island, the western part of 
which now passed into the hands of the Romans, 
and was made a Roman province. The eastern 
part still continued under the rule of Hieron of 
Syracuse as an ally of Rome; but after the revolt 
of Syracuse in the Second Punic War, and the con- 
quest of that city by Marcellus, the whole island 
was made a Roman province, and was administered 
by a praetor. Under the Roman dominion more 
attention was paid to agriculture than to com- 
merce; and consequently the Greek cities on the 
coast gradually declined in prosperity and wealth. 
The inhabitants of the province received the ius 
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Latii from Tulius Caesar; and Antony conferred 
upon them, in accordance, as it was said, with 
Caesar’s will, the full Roman franchise. Augustus, 
after his conquest of Sextus Pompey, who had held 
the island for several years, founded colonies at 
Messana, Tauromenium, Catana, Syracuse, Ther- 
mae, and Panormus, On the downfall of the Ro- 
man Empire, Sicily formed part of the kingdom of 
the Ostrogoths; but it was taken from them by 
Belisarius in a.p, 536, and annexed to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. It continued a province of this Em- 
pire till 828, when it was conquered by the Sara- 
cens, 

Literature and the arts were cultivated with 
great success in the Greek cities of Sicily, especial- 
ly at the time of the first Hiero (q. v.) of Syracuse 
(B.C. 478-467), and of Dionysius the elder, the friend 
of Plato. Sicily was the birthplace of the philoso- 
phers Empedocles, Epicharmus, and Dicaearchus ; 
of the mathematician Archimedes; of the physi- 
cians Herodicus and Acron; of the historians Dio- 
dorus, Antiochus, Philistus, and Timaeus; of the 
rhetorician Gorgias; and of the poets Stesichorus, 
Theocritus, and Moschus. 

Good histories of ancient Sicily are those of 
Holm, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1870-74); Lloyd (1872); 
Freeman, vols. i—iii. (1891-92); id. a short history 
in the “Story of the Nations Series” (1892). On the 
earliest inhabitants of Sicily, see the monograph 
by Costanzi, De Siciliae Gentibus Antiquissimis 
(1893); and on the Greek colonies that of Frémter 
(1886), and of Brunet de Presle, Les Etablissements 
des Grecs en Sicile (Paris, 1845). See also Hoffwei- 
ler, Sicilien in Wort und Bild (Leipzig, 1870), and 
the articles AGRIGENTUM; CARTHAGO; DIONYSIUS; 
GELON; LEONTINI; PUNIC WARS; SELINUS; Sy- 
RACUSAE. For a map of Sicily, see Ivara. 


Sicilian Expedition. See PELOPONNESIAN WAR; 
SYRACUSAE. 


Sicilicus. A mark of the form 9, placed in Ro- 
man inscriptions over consonants to denote doub- 
ling, like the Arabic tashdid. The character is of 
rare occurrence in existing inscriptions, being most 
frequently found in those of the early Augustan 
period (C. I. L. v. 1361; x. 3743). It is mentioned 
by the grammarians Marius Victorinus (p. 2456) and 
Isidorus (Orig. i. 26). 


Sicilis. A spear-head (Pliny, H. N. vi. 15). 
Sicima. See NEAPouis (5), p. 1084. 
Sicinius. (1) L. Stcinius BELLUTUS, the leader 


of the plebeians in their secession to the Sacred 
Mount in B.c. 494, He was chosen one of the first 
tribunes. (2) L. Srcrintus DENTATUS, called by 
some writers the Roman Achilles, from his per- 
sonal prowess. He was tribune of the plebs in 
454. He was put to death by the decemvirs in 
450, because he endeavoured to persuade the ple- 
beians to secede to the Sacred Mount. The per- 
sons, nearly a hundred in number, sent to assas- 
sinate him fell upon him in a lonely spot, but 
he killed most of them before they succeeded in 
despatching him. Valerius Maximus (iii. 2, 24) 
enumerates the military honours won by Sicinius 
during the forty years of his service in the army. 
He had seen 120 battles, received 14 civic crowns, 
3 mural crowns, 8 gold crowns, 180 gold chains 
(torques), 160 bracelets (armillae), 18 spears (hastae 
purae), 25 sets of horse-trappings, and bore the 
scars of 40 wounds on his breast. 


SICINNIS 
Sicinnis. See SaTykic DRAMA. 
Sicinnium. A Greek dance. See SATyYRIC 
DRAMA. 


Sicinus (Sikwos). Now Sikino; a small island 
in the Aegaean Sea, one of the Sporades, between 
Pholegandrus and Ios, with a town of the same 


name. It was originally called Oenoé (Apoll. Rh. 
i. 623). 
Sicdris. Now Segre; a river in Hispania Tar- 


raconensis, which had its source in the territory 
of the Cerretani, and fell into the Iberus near Oc- 
togesa (Caes. B. C. i. 40, 48). 


Sicili. See SIcILIA. 
Sictlum Fretum, Sictlum Maré. See SICIZIA. 
Sictilus Flaccus. See FLAcoUuS, SICULUS. 


Sicyonia (Sixvwvia). A small district in the 
northeast of the Peloponnesus, whose area was 
probably somewhat less than one hundred square 
miles. It consisted of a plain near the sea with 
mountains in the interior. Its rivers, which ran 
in a northeasterly direction, were Sythas on the 
frontier of Achaia, Helisson, Selleis, and Asopus in 
the interior, and Nemea on the frontier of the ter- 
ritory of Corinth. The land was fertile, and pro- 
duced excellent oil. Its almonds and its fish were 
also much prized. 

Its chief town was SICYON (Sixvey, ‘ cucumber- 
town”), which was situated a little to the west of 
the river Asopus. The ancient city, which was sit- 
uated in the plain, was destroyed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes, and a new city, which bore for a short 
time the name of Demetrius, was built by him on 
the high ground close to the Acropolis. The har- 
bour, which, according to some, was connected 
with the city by means of long walls, was well 
fortified, and formed a town of itself. Sicyon was 
one of the most ancient cities of Greece. It is said 
to have been originally called AEGIALEA or AEGIALI 
(Aiy:dXeva, Atytadoi), after an ancient king, Aegia- 
leus; to have been subsequently named MEcONh 
(Mnkavn, “ poppy-town”), and to have been finally 
called Sicyon from an Athenian of that name. Sic- 
yon is represented by Homer as forming part of 
the empire of Agamemnon; but on the invasion of 
Peloponnesus it became subject to Phalces, the son 
of Temenus, and was henceforward a Dorian State. 
The ancient inhabitants, however, were formed into 
a fourth tribe called Aegialeis, which possessed 
equal rights with the three tribes of the Hylleis, 
Pamphyli, and Dymanatae, into which the Dorian 
conquerors were divided. (See Doris.) Sicyon, 
on account of the small extent of its territory, 
never attained much political importance, and was 
generally dependent either on Argos or Sparta. At 
the time of the Second Messenian War it became 
subject to a succession of tyrants, who adminis- 
tered their power with moderation and justice for 
a hundred years. The first of these tyrants was 
Andreas, who began to rule B.c. 676. He was fol- 
lowed in succession by Myron, Aristonymus, and 
Clisthenes, on whose death, about 576, a republican 
form of government was established. Clisthenes 
had no male children, but only a daughter, Agaristé, 
who was married to the Athenian Megacles. In 
the Persian Wars the Sicyonians sent fifteen ships 
to the battle of Salamis, and three hundred hoplites 
to the battle of Plataea. In the interval between 
the Persian and the Peloponnesian Wars the Sicy- 
onlans were twice defeated and their country laid 
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waste by the Athenians, first under Tolmides 1a 
456, and again under Pericles in 454. In the Pelo- 
pounesian War they took part with the Spartans. 
From this time till the Macedonian supremacy 
their history requires no special mention; but in 
the middle of the third century Sicyon took an 
active part in public affairs in consequence of its 
being the native town of Aratus, who united it to 
the Achaean League in 251. Under the Romans 
it gradually declined; and in the time of Pausa- 
nias, in the second century of the Christian era, 
many of its public buildings were in ruins. These 
ruins have been of late carefully studied by the 
members of the American School at Athens, who 
have excavated the tiers of seats and supports of 
the stage of a theatre. The position of the Acrop- 
olis, the temple of the Dioscuri, and the Stadinm 
can also still be traced. (See the reports of the 
American School in Papers of the American School 
at Athens, vol. v. 

Sicyon was for a long time the chief seat of 
Grecian art. It gave its name to one of the great 
schools of painting, which was founded by Eupom- 
pus, and which produced Pamphilus and Apelles. 
It is also said to have been the earliest school 
of statuary in Greece, which was introduced into 
Sicyon by Dipoenus and Scyllis from Crete about 
560; bnt its earliest native artist of celebrity was 
Canachus, Lysippus was also a native of Sicyon. 


Sida, Sidé (3ién). (1) Now Eski Adalia; a city 
of Pamphylia, on the coast, a little west of the 
river Melas. It was an Aeolian colony from Cyme 
in Aeolis, and was a chief seat of the worship of 
Athené, who is represented on its coins holding a 
pomegranate (oié7) as the emblem of the city. (2) 
The old name of Polemonium (q. v.). 


Sidareus (ciddpeos). A small iron coin current 
at Byzantium (Poll. ix. 78). No specimens are 
known to exist. 


Sidenus. See POLEMONIUM. 


Sidicini. An Ausonian people in the northwest 
of Campania and on the borders of Samnium, who, 
being hard pressed by the Samnites, united them- 
selves to the Campanians (Livy, vii. 29). Their 
chief town was Teanum. 


Sidon (Sidr, Old Test. Zidon). Now Saida; a 
city of Pheenicia, long the most powerful of that 
country’s towns. It stood in a plain about a mile 
from the Mediterranean Sea, and some twenty 
miles north of Tyre, and with a double harbour of 
considerable extent, now filled with sand. ~ Until 
Tyre wrested from it the maritime supremacy, it 
was the greatest commercial city of the Pheni- 
cians. When Xerxes invaded Greece, the people of 
Sidon furnished his expedition with the best ships 
in the whole fleet, so that the king of Sidon had 
the chief place in the council of the Persian king. 
The city was burned at the time of its revolt 
against Artaxerxes III. (B.c. 351), but was rebuilt, 
and later fell with the whole of Pheenicia under 
the control of the Romans. See PHanich, 


Sidonius Apollinaris, Garus Sottius Mopss- 
Tus. An orator born at Lugdunum (Lyons) about 
A.D. 431. He was raised to the senatorial dignity 
by the emperor Avitus, whose daughter he had 
married, After the downfall of Avitus he lived 
some time in retirement, but in 467 appeared again 
in Rome as ambassador from the Arverni to An- 
themius. He gained the favour of that prince by 
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@ panegyric; was made a patrician, and praefect 
of the city; and soon afterwards, though not a 
priest, bishop of Clermont in Auvergne. His ex- 
tant works are some poems (Carmina) and nine 
books of letters (147 in number) in imitation of 
Pliny and Symmachns. These are edited by Liit- 
johann (Berlin, 1887). 


Sidus (Sidovs). A fortified place in the territory 
of Corinth (Xen. Hellen. iv. 4,13; iv.5, 19). 

Sidyma (ra SiSvua). A town in Lycia, north 
of the mouth of the Xanthus. Remains of it still 
exist, with interesting inscriptions. 


Siga (S/ya). A considerable seaport town of 
Mauretania Caesariensis (Ptol. iv. 2, 2). 


Sigeum. Now Yenisheri; the northwest prom- 
ontory of the Troad, and the southern headland at 
the entrance of the Hellespont. It is here that 
Homer places the Grecian fleet and camp during 
the Trojan War. Near it was a seaport town of 
the same name (Herod. v. 95). 

Sigillaria. See SATURNALIA. 

Sigillum. (1) A small statue, figure, or image 
embossed in metal or cast in terra-cotta for archi- 
tectural decoration (Ovid, A. 4. i. 407; Cic. Verr. ii. 
4,22; Pliny, H.N. xxxvi.59). (2) The impression 
made by a signet-ring (Cic. Acad. iv. 26). (3) A 
figure worked in embroidery (Ovid, Met. vi. 86). 

Sigma. A couch made in a semicircular form 
for use at a round dining-table (orbis). Its name 
was given it from the old form of the Greek letter 
sigma, which was C (Mart. ix. 60). 

Signa Militaria. See SIGNUM. 

Signia. NowSegni. A town in Latium on the 
east side of the Volscian Mountains, founded by 
Tarquinius Priscus. It was celebrated for its tem- 
ple of Iupiter Urius, for its astringent wine (Mart. 
xiii. 116), for its pears, and for a particular kind of 
tessellated pavement for the floors of houses, called 
opus Signinum. There still remains a gate of cy- 
clopean structure, besides parts of the polygonal 
walls of the ancient city. 

Signinum Opus. A flooring made of tiles bro- 
ken up into very small pieces, mixed with mortar, 
and then beaten down with a rammer (Pliny, . N. 
xxxv. 46). See PAVIMENTUM; SIGNIA. 

Signum (cnpeiov). The Roman name for a mil- 
itary standard, usually consisting of a badge (in- 
signe) on a staff, carried by legions, maniples, and 
cohorts, as distinct from the vexillum (q. v.). The 


Roman Standards. 
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latter was a square flag fastened on a cross-bar 
carried by the cavalry and allied infantry detach- 
ments. The earliest Roman standard is said to have 
been a bundle of hay (manipulus) on a staff (Plut. 
Rom.8). In the time of the manipular arrangement 
(see LEGIO; MANIPULUS), each maniple had its pe- 
culiar insigne, the eagle (the sign of the first mani- 
pulus), the wolf, the Minotaur, the horse, or the 
boar. After Marius had made the eagle (q. v.) the 
standard representing the signum of the whole 
legion, the forms of other animals were no longer 
employed. Instead of them the maniples had a 
spear with an outstretched hand upon the point. 
Afterwards the signa were also furnished with a 
vexillum and with various ornaments on the pole, 
especially round plates, often with representations 
of gods, emperors, and generals. The cohorts, 
probably as early as the time of Caesar, had par- 
ticular signa; after Trajan they borrowed from the 
Parthians the draco. This was the image of a large 
dragon fixed upon a lance, with gaping jaws of 
silver, and with the rest of its body formed of 
coloured silk. When the wind blew down the open 
jaws, the body was inflated (Veget. De Re Militari, 
ii.13; Ammian. Marcell. xvi.10,7). This last is to 
be seen on monuments among the standards of 
foreign nations, who also had a standard resem- 
bling a medieval banner. On the march and in 
an attack with close columns, the signa were car- 
ried in the first line; in a pitched battle, behind 
the front rank. See Domazewski, Die Fahnen im 
rémischen Heere (1885). 

The Greeks carried no regular standard, but a 
scarlet flag (powrkis) was sometimes raised as a 
signal for joining battle both on land and sea 
(Polyaen. iii. 9,27; Thucyd.i.49). The Persians car- 
ried a golden eagle as a royal standard (Xen. Anab. 
i. 10, 12), and the Parthians had banners of silk. 
See VEXILLUM. 


Silanion (SiAaviov). An Athenian, a distin- 
guished statuary in bronze, was a contemporary 
of Lysippus, and flourished B.c. 324. His statue 
of Sappho, which stood in the prytaneum at Syra- 
cuse in the time of Verres, is alluded to by Cicero 
in terms of the highest praise (Cic. Verr. iv. 57, 
125). 

Sildrus. Now Silaro; a river in Lower Italy, 
forming the boundary between Lucania and Cam- 
pania, which rises in the Apennines, and falls into 
the Sinus Paestanus a little to the north of Paes- 
tum. 


(Guhl and Koner.) 


SILA SILVA 


Sila Silva. Now Aspromonte; a large forest 
in Bruttium on the Apennines, extending south 
of Consentia to the Sicilian Strait. 

Silenus (ZeAnvés). A sort of Satyr who in 
mythic legends accompanies the god Bacchus, and 
who is said to have brought up and instructed 
him. Like the other Satyrs, he is called a son of 
Hermes; but others make him a son of Pan by a 
nymph, or of Gaea. Being the constant compan- 
ion of Bacchus, he is said, like the god, to have 
been born at Nysa. Moreover, he took part in the 
contest with the Giants, and slew Enceladus. He 
is described as a jovial old man, with a bald head, 
a blunt nose, fat and round like the wine bag that 
he always carried with him, and generally intox- 


Silenus Astride of a Wine-skin. 
neum.) 


(Bronze found at Hercula- 


icated. As he could not trust his own legs, he is 
generally represented riding on an ass or support- 
ed by other Satyrs (Ovid, 4. A. i. 543). In every 
other respect he is described as resembling his 
brethren in their love of sleep, wine, and music. 
He is mentioned, along with Marsyas and Olym- 
pus, as the inventor of the flute, which he is often 
seen playing; and a special kind of dance was 
called after him “Silenus,” while be himself is des- 
ignated as the dancer. But it is a peculiar feature 
in his character that he was conceived also as an 
inspired prophet, who knew all the past and the 
most distant future, and as a sage who despised 
all the gifts of fortune. When he was drunk and 
asleep, he was in the power of mortals, who might 
compel him to prophesy and sing by surrounding 
him with chains of flowers. Silenus was probably 
at first a deity presiding over springs and running 
streams, and so the wine-skin with which he is 
frequently represented was doubtless originally a 
water-skin (Lucian, Deor. Cone. 4). 

Silicernium. See Funus, p. 699. 

Siliqua (kepariov). The smallest Roman weight, 
the sixth part of a scruple (seripulum) or the 74> 
part of an ounce. It was also the name of a small 
coin (siliqua auri), oh which see Mommsen, Rém. 
Miinzwesen, p. 791. 

Silius Italicus, Gaius Carius (for the name, see 
C. 1. L. vi. 1984). A Roman poet, born about A.D. 
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25. He acquired great reputation as an advocate, 
and was afterwards one of the centumviri. He 
was consul in 68, the year in which Nero perished ; 
he was admitted to familiar intercourse with Vi- 
tellius, and was subsequently proconsul of Asia. 
In his seventy - fifth year, in consequence of the 
pain caused by an incurable disease, he starved 
himself to death in the house once occupied by 
Vergil (Pliny, Hpist. iii. 7). The great work of 
Silius Italicus was a heroic poem in seventeen 
books, entitled Punica, which has descended to us 
entire, having been discovered by Poggio Braccio- 
lini (q. v.) in 1416. The poem contains about 
14,000 lines. Its opposing heroes are Scipio and 
Hannibal, and it deals with the Second Punic War 
in a spirit slavishly imitative of Vergil, to whom, 
by the way, he owed his estate at Naples. He 
also draws many ideas from the Homeric poems. 
The editio princeps appeared in 1471.  Silius is 
edited by Ernesti (Leipzig, 1791); Ruperti, re- 
printed by Lemaire (Paris, 1823); and Bauer (Leip- 
zig, 1890). See Heynacher, Die Quellen des Silius, 
2 pts. (Ilfeld, 1874-77); Franke, De Silii Punicorum 
Tropis (Miinster, 1889); Occioni, Silio Italico e il 
suo Poema (2d ed. Florence, 1871); and Groesst, 
Quatenus Silius [talicus a Vergilio Pendere Videatur 
(Halle, 1887), Silius is now regarded as also the 
author of the metrical abridgment of the Jliad, 
usually cited under the name of ‘‘ Homerus Lati- 
nus” or “Pindarus Thebanus.” See PINDARUS, 
in the Appendix. 
Silk. See SERICUM. 


Silli (aiAo.). A peculiar kind of Greek lam- 
poons in an epic form, such as Xenophanes of 
Colophon was the first to level against poets and 
philosophers. The principal representative of this 
class was Timon of Phlius. See Paropia; TIMon. 

Sillographers. See PARODIA. 


Silo (2A). The Old Test. Shiloh; a city of 
Palestine in the mountains of Ephraim. 


Silo, Q. PomMparpius. The leader of the Marsi 
in the Social War. He fell in battle against Q. 
Metellus Pius (B.c. 88), and his death led to the 
end of the war (App. B. C. i. 40-53; Vell. Paterc. 
ii. 16). 

Silsilis (SAcuArs). A fortified port in Upper 
Egypt on the west bank of the Nile. 

Siltres (SAvpes). A powerful people in Britain, 
inhabiting South Wales, who long offered a for- 
midable resistance to the Romans, and afterwards 
to the Saxons (Tac. Ann, xii. 32). Caractacus (q. v.) 
was of this nation. 

Silvae. See STaTIUs. 


Silvanus. A Latin divinity of the fields and for- 
ests, suggesting somewhat the early Italian concep- 
tion of the agricultural Mars and also Faunus. He 
is likewise called the protector of the boundaries of 
fields (Hor. Epod, 2,22). In connection with woods 
(silvestris deus), he especially presided over planta- 
tions, and delighted in trees growing wild, whence 
he is represented as carrying the trunk of a cy- 
press. Silvanus is further described as the divin- 
ity protecting herds of cattle, promoting their fer- 
tility and driving away wolves. Later writers 
identified Silvanus with Pan, Faunus, Inuus, and 
Aegipan. In the Latin poets, as well as in works 
of art, he always appears as an old man, but cheer- 
ful and in love with Pomona. The sacrifices of- 
fered to him consisted of grapes, ears of corn, milk, 


SILVER 


) 


Silvanus. (Statue in Berlin Museum.) 

meat, wine, and pigs. He was associated with the 
cypress (Serv. ad Verg. Georg. i. 20) and the pine, 
whence he is styled Silvanus Dendrophorus (C.J. L. 
vi. 241). 

Silver. See ARGENTUM; NUMISMATICS. 

Silver Shields, Bearers or. A corps of guards 
in the army of Alexander the Great. See ARGy- 
RASPIDES. 

Silvium. A town of the Peucetii in Apulia, on 
the borders of Lucania, twenty miles southeast of 
Venusia (Diod. xx. 80). 

Silvius. The son of Ascanius. He is said to 
have been so called because he was born in a wood 
(silva). All the succeeding kings of Alba bore the 
cognomen Silvius. See Livy, i.3. 


Sima (kiya). A “sima” or “ogee.” 


tectural term denoting a mould- 


ing shaped like the nose of a goat 
Sima. 


An archi- 


(simus =“ snub - nosed”), used for 
the uppermost part of a cornice 
(Vitruv. iii. 5, 12). 

Simmias (Sippias). (1) Of Thebes, first the dis- 
ciple of the Pythagorean philosopher Philolaiis, 
and afterwards the friend and disciple of Socrates, 
at whose death he was present. Simmias wrote 
twenty-three dialogues on philosophical subjects, 
all of which are lost. (2) Of Rhodes. A poet and 
grammarian of the Alexandrian School, who flour- 
ished about B.c. 300. The Greek Anthology con- 
tains six epigrams ascribed to Simmias, besides 
three short poems of that fantastic species called 
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griphi ov carmina figurata—that is, pieces in which 
the lines are so arranged as to make the whole 
poem resemble the form of some object; those of 
Simmias are entitled, from their forms, the Wings 
(wrépuyes), the Hgg (dv), and the Hatchet (éXekvs). 


Simois. A river near Troy. (See Troras.) As 
a mythological personage, the river-god Simois is 
the son of Oceanus and Tethys, and the father of 
Astyochus and Hieromnemé (Hes. Theog. 342). 


Simon (ivr). (1) One of the disciples of Soc- 
rates, and by trade a leather-cutter. Socrates used 
to visit his shop and chat with him on various 
subjects, and these conversations were afterwards 
written down and published, making in all thirty- 
three dialogues. They are now wholly lost (Diog. 
Laért. ii. 122). (2) An artist of Aegina, famous for 
his works in bronze. He flourished in the fifth 
century B.C. 

Simonides (Sievidys). (1) Of Amorgos, the 
second, both in time and in reputation, of the 
three principal iambic poets of the early period of 
Greek literature—namely, Archilochus, Simonides, 
and Hipponax. He was a native of Samos, whence 
he led a colony to the neighbouring island of 
Amorgos, where he founded three cities—Minoa, 
Aegialus, and Arcesiné—in the first of which he 
fixed his own abode. He flourished about B.c. 664. 
Simonides was most celebrated for his iambic 
poems, which were of two species, gnomic and sa- 
tirical. The most important of his extant frag- 
ments is a satire upon women, in which he derives 
the various, though generally bad, qualities of 
women from the variety of their origin: thus, the 
uncleanly woman is formed from the swine; the 
cunning woman, from the fox; the talkative wom- 
an, from the dog, and so on. ~The best editions of 
the fragments of Simonides of Amorgos are by 
Welcker (Bonn, 1835) and Bergk (1878). 

(2) Of Ceos, one of the most celebrated lyric 
poets of Greece. He was the perfecter of the 
Elegy and Epigram, and the rival of Lasus and 
Pindar in the Dithyramb and the Epinician Ode. 
He was born at Iulis, in Ceos, B.c. 556, and was 
the son of Leoprepes. He appears to have been 
brought up to music and poetry as a profession. 
From his native island he proceeded to Athens, 
probably on the invitation of Hipparchus, who at- 
tached him to his society by great rewards. After 
remaining at Athens some time, probably even 
after the expulsion of Hippias, he went to Thes- 
saly, where he lived under the patronage of the 
Aleuads and Scopads. He afterwards returned to 
Athens, and soon had the noblest opportunity of 
employing his poetic powers in the celebration of 
the great events of the Persian Wars. In 489 he 
conquered Aeschylus in the contest for the prize 
which the Athenians offered for an elegy ou those 
who fell at Marathon. Ten years later he com- 
posed the epigrams which were inscribed upon the 
tomb of the Spartans who fell at Thermopylae, as 
well as an encomium on the same heroes; and he 
also celebrated the battles of Artemisium and Sala- 
mis, and the great men who commanded in them 
(Pausan. iii, 8, 2; Thucyd. i. 132). He had com- 
pleted his eightieth year, when his long poetical 
career at Athens was crowned by the victory which 
he gained with the dithyrambie chorus (477), be- 
ing the fifty-sixth prize which he had carried off. 
Shortly after this he was invited to Syracuse by 
Hiero, at whose court he lived till his death in 467. 


SIMPLICIUS 


Simonides was a great favourite with Hiero, and 
was treated by the tyrant with the greatest mu- 
nificence. He still continued, when at Syracuse, 
to employ his talents occasionally in the service 
of other Grecian States. Simonides is said to have 
been the inventor of the mnemonic art and of the 
long vowels and double letters in the Greek alpha- 
bet (Cic. De Orat. ii. 86, 352). He made literature 
a profession, and is said to have been the first who 
took money for his poems; and the reproach of 
avarice is too often brought against him by his 
contemporary and rival, Pindar, as well as by sub- 
sequent writers, to be altogether discredited. The 
chief characteristics of the poetry of Simonides 
were sweetness (whence his surname of Melicertes) 
and elaborate finish, combined with the truest 
poetic conception and perfect power of expression ; 
though in originality and fervour he was far in- 
ferior, not only to the early lyric poets, such as 
Sappho and Alcaeus, but also to his contemporary 
Pindar. He was probably both the most prolific 
and the most universally popular of all the Grecian 
lyric poets. The general character of his dialect 
is the Epic, mingled with Doric and Aeolic forms. 
Editions of his fragments are those by Sehn+idewin 
(Brunswick, 1835); and Bergk, Poét. Lyr. Graec. 
(1878). On his language, see Schaumburg, De Dia- 
lecto Simonidis (1878); and Mucke, De Dialecto Si- 
monidis cum Pind. Comparata (1879). 
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Simplicius. A Peripatetic philosopher of the 
sixth century after Christ, and a native of Cilicia. | 
When Justinian in A.D. 529 closed the school of 
philosophy in which he taught at Athens, he and | 
six other philosophers emigrated to the court of | 
the Persian king Chosroés. When he made peace | 
with Justinian in 533, and obtained from him leave | 
for the philosophers to return unmolested, Sim- | 
plicius went to Alexandria, where he died in 549. 
We still possess some excellent commentaries of 
his on several writings of Aristotle (Categories, 
Physics, De Caelo, De Anima), edited by Karsten 
(1865), and on the Enchiridion of Epictetus, edited 
by Enk (Vienna, 1866), His complete works are 
edited by Schweighauser (Leipzig, 1800). 


Simpilum and Simpuvium. A ladle-shaped 


vessel like a cyathus, but of 
\- 


more primitive form (Var- 


both at table and in the sac- 
rifices. It was made of earth- 
enware (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 
158). See CYATHUS. 


Sinae (Ziva) (a name 
probably derived from the 
Chinese district or king- 
dom of Tsin), The eastern- 
most people of Asia. Ptol- 
emy describes their country as bounded on the 
north by Serica, and on the south and west by 
India extra Gangem. It corresponded to the 
southern part of China and the eastern part of 
the Burmese peninsula. 


ro, L. L. V.124). It was used 


Simpulum and Malleus. 


Sinai or Sina (Xwa). Now Jebel-et-Tur. A clus- 
ter of dark, lofty, rocky mountains in the southern 
angle of the triangular peninsula enclosed between 
the two heads of the Red Sea, and bounded on the 
north by the deserts on the borders of Egypt and 
Palestine. The name, which signifies “a region 


of broken and cleft rocks,” is used in a wider sense 


SINON 


for the whole peninsula, which formed a part of 
Arabia Petraea, and was peopled, at the time of 
the Exodus, by the Amalekites and Midianites, 
and afterwards by the Nabathaean Arabs. Sinai 
and Horeb in the Old Testament are both general 
names for the whole group, the former being used 
in the first four books of Moses, and the latter in 
Deuteronomy. The summit on which the Law was 
given was probably that on the north, or the one 
usually called Horeb. There are a good many Na- 
bathaean inscriptions dating from the early centu- 
ries of our era carved on the rocks of Sinai. See 
Hull, Mount Seir, Sinai, and West Palestine (London, 
1885); and Euting, Sinaitische Inschriften (1892). 

Sindi (Swéoi). (1) A people of Asiatic Sarmatia, 
on the eastern coast of the Euxine, and at the foot 
of the Caucasus (Herod. iv. 28). They are also 
mentioned by the names of SINDONES and SINDIANI. 
(2) A people on the eastern coast of India extra 
Gangem (in Cochin China), also called SriNDAE, 
and with a capital city, SINDA. 

Sindiana. See SINDI. 

Sindicé. The land of the Sindi (q. v.). 


Sindon (cwderv). A fine linen or muslin made 
in India and Egypt, and used in Greece and Italy 
for summer clothing (Mart. ii.6; Diog. Laért. vi. 
90). 

Singara (ra Siyyapa). Now Sinjar(?). A strong- 


| ly fortified city and Roman colony in the interior 


of Mesopotamia, eighty-four Roman miles south of 
Nisibis. Here Constantius was defeated by Sapor 
(Dio Cass. xviii. 22; Ammian. Mare. xviii. 5). 

Singidunum. Now Belgrade; a town in Moesia 
Superior at the union of the Savus (Save) and the 
Danubius. It was strongly fortified and was the 
headquarters of a legion (Ptol. iii. 9,3; Procop. 
Aed. iv. 6). 

Singing. See Musica. 

Singiticus Sinus. See SINGUs. 


Singus (Siyyos). A town in Macedonia on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula Sithonia, which gave 
its name to the Sinus Singiticus (Thucyd. v. 18). 

Sinis (Zins) or Sinnis (Sivvs). Son of Polype- 
mon, Pemon, or Poseidon, by Sylea, the daughter 
of Corinthus. He was a robber, who frequented 
the Isthmus of Corinth, and killed the travellers 
whom he captured by fastening them to the top 
of a fir-tree, which he bent, and then let spring up 
again. He himself was killed in this manner by 
Theseus. See Apollod. iii. 16, 2; Pausan. ii. 1, 3; 
and THESZUS. 

Sinon (Zivoy). A Greek, who accompanied his 
countrymen to the Trojan War. When the Greeks 
had fabricated the famous wooden horse, Sinon 
went to Troy, at the instigation of Odysseus, with 
his hands bound behind his back, and by the most 
solemn protestations assured Priam that the Greeks 
were gone from Asia, and that they had been or- 
dered to sacrifice one of their soldiers to render 
the wind favourable to their return ; and that, be- 
cause the lot had fallen upon him, he had fled 
away from their camp, not to be cruelly sacrificed. 
These false assertions were immediately credited 
by the Trojans, and Sinon advised Priam to bring 
into his city the wooden horse which the Greeks 
had left behind them, and to consecrate it to 
Athené. His advice was followed, and Sinon, in 
the night, to complete his perfidy, opened the side 


SINOPE 


of the horse, from which issued a number of armed 
Greeks, who surprised the Trojans and pillaged 
their city (Hom. Od. viii. 492; Verg. Aen. ii. 79, 
etc. ; Pausan, x. 20). See TroyAN War. 


Sinopé (Swan). Now Sinope, Sinoub ; the most 
important of all the Greek colonies on the shores 
of the Euxine, stood on the northern coast of Asia 
Minor, on the western headland of the great bay 
of which the delta of the river Halys forms the 
eastern headland, and a little east of the northern- 
most promontory of Asia Minor, It appears in 


Coin of Sinopé. 


history as a very early colony of the Milesians. 
Having been destroyed in the invasion of Asia by 
the Cimmerians, it was restored by a new colony 
from Miletus in B.c. 632, and soon became the 
greatest commercial city on the Euxine. Its ter- 
ritory, called Sinopis, extended to the banks of the 
Halys. It was the birthplace and residence of 
Mithridates the Great, who enlarged and beauti- 
fied it. Shortly before the murder of Iulius Caesar 
it was colonized by the name of Iulia Caesarea 
Felix Sinopé, and remained a flourishing city, 
though it never recovered its former importance. 
At the time of Constantine it had declined so 
much as to be ranked second to Amasia. It was 
the native city of the renowned cynic philosopher 
Diogenes, of the comic poet Diphilus, and of the 
historian Baton. 


Sintica. A district in Macedonia, inhabited by 
the Thracian people Sinti, extended east of Cres- 
tonia and north of Bisaltia as far as the Strymon 
and the lake Prasias. Its chief town was Heraclea 
Sintica (Thuc. ii. 98). 

Sinuessa. Now Rocca di Mandragone; the 
last city of Latium on the confines of Campania, 
to which it originally belonged, was situated on 
the sea-coast and on the Via Appia. It was 
colonized by the Romans, together with the 
neighbouring town of Minturnae, in B.C. 296. 
It possessed a good harbour, and was a place 
of considerable commercial importance. In its 
neighbourhood were celebrated warm baths, called 
Aquae Sinuessanae (Tac. Ann. xii. 66). 


Sinum or Sinus (divos). “A bowl used for wine 
or milk. It was large and deep and round in 
shape (Varro, L. L. v. 123; Verg. Eel. vii. 33). 

Sinus («déAzos). Literally any surface bent into a 
hollow or semicircular form. Hence (1) a loose fold 
in a garment, usually made so as to lie across the 
breast (hence sinus, also meaning the breast), and 
used as a pocket for carrying any small object, as 
a letter, a purse, ete. (Cic. Verr. i. 5, 57); (2) the 
bosom of a sail; (3) a bay or gulf on a coast; (4) 
a round vessel for wine or milk. See SINUM. 


Sion. See HIEROSOLYMA. 


Siparium. The smaller curtain on the Roman 
stage about half-way between the front and the 
back. It was drawn up between the scenes. See 
AULAEUM ; THEATRUM. 
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Siphnus (Sidvos), Now Siphno; an island in 
the Aegaean Sea, forming one of the Cyclades, 
southeast of Seriphus. It is of an oblong form, 
and about forty miles in circumference. Its orig- 
inal name was Meropé, and it was colonized by 
Ionians from Athens. In consequence of their 
gold and silver mines, of which the remains are 
still visible, the Siphnians attained great pros- 
perity, and were regarded in the time of Herodo- 
tus as the wealthiest of the islanders. Siphnus 
was one of the few islands which refused tribute 
to Xerxes ; and one of its ships fought on the side 
of the Greeks at Salamis. The moral character of 
the Siphnians stood low, and hence to act like a 
Siphnian (Qupydgew) became a term of reproach 
(Aristoph. ap. Suid. s. h. v.). 

Sipho or Sipo (cidwy). (1) A siphon; a pipe 
through which the water is made to rise by its 
own pressure. The principle of the siphon was 
used for fountains and for drawing liquids from 
casks (Pliny, H. N. ii. 66; Pollux, vi. 2). The 
siphon is of great antiquity, having been used 
by the ancient Egyptians, as is seen by paintings 
onthe monuments. (See illustration under AEGYP- 
TUS, p. 26.) (2) The name was also applied to a 
sort of fire-engine constructed on the principle of 
the siphon, as elaborated by Ctesibius of Alexan- 
dria, and which is described and illustrated in the 
article CTEsIBIcCA MAcHINA. See also Pliny, Epist. 
x. 355 Isidor. Orig. xx. 6; Ulp. Dig. 32,7, 12: 

Siphonarii or Siponarii. ‘“ Squirts.” The slang 
name given at Rome to such of the vigiles as acted 
in the capacity of firemen. See SIPHO; VIGILEs. 


Sipo. See SiPHo. 


Sipontum or Sipuntum. Now Siponto, called 
by the Greeks Srpus (Surovs). An ancient town in 
Apulia, in the district of Daunia, on the southern 
slope of Mount Garganus, and on the coast. It is 
said to have been founded by Diomedes, and was 
of Greek origin. It was colonized by the Ro- 
mans, under whom it became a place of some com- 
mercial importance (Livy, xxxiv. 25). 


Sipylus (Simvdos). A mountain of Lydia in 
Asia Minor, a branch of the Tmolus (Hom. Il. 
xxiv. 16). - Here were a number of rich mines 
(Pausan. vii. 24, 7). 

Sirbonis Lacus (ZipBavidos Aiuyy). A large and 
deep lake on the coast of Lower Egypt, east of 
Mount Casius. Its circuit was 1000 stadia. It 
was strongly impregnated with asphalt. 


Sirénes (Lerpyves). The daughters of Phorcys, 
according to later legend of Achelotis, and one 
of the Muses. In Homer there are two, in later 
writers, three, called Ligea, Leucosia, and Par- 
thenopé, or Aglaophemé, Molpé, and Thelxiepea. 
Homer describes them as dwelling between Circé’s 
isle and Scylla, on an island, where they sit in a 
flowery meadow, surrounded by the mouldering 
bones of men, and with their sweet song allure 
and infatuate those that sail by. Whoever lis- 
tens to their song and draws near them never 
again beholds wife and child. They know every- 
thing that happens on earth. When Odysseus 
sailed past, he had stopped up the ears of his com- 
panions with wax, while he had made them bind 
him to the mast, that he might hear their song 
without danger (Od. xii. 41-54; 153-300). Orpheus 
protected the Argonauts from their spell by his 
own singing (Apollon, Rh. iv. 903). As they were 


SIRENUSAE 


only to live till some one had sailed past unmoved 
by their song, they cast themselves into the sea, 
on account either of Odysseus or of Orpheus, and 
were changed to sunken rocks. When the ad- 
ventures of Odysseus came to be localized on the 
Italian and Sicilian shore, the seat of the Sirens was 
transferred to the neighbourhood of Naples and 
Sorrento, to the three rocky and uninhabited islets 
called the SIRENUSAE, the Sirenwm scopuli of Vergil 
(Aen. v. 864; ef. Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 1), or to Capri, or to 
the Sicilian promontory of Pelorum, There they 
were said to have settled, after vainly searching 
the whole earth for the lost Persephoné, their 
former playmate in the meadows by the Acheloiis ; 
and later legend also assigned this at the time 
when they in part assumed a winged shape. 
They were represented as great birds with the 
heads of women, or with the upper part of the 
body like that of a woman, with the legs of birds, 
and with or without wings. At a later period 
they were sometimes regarded as retaining their 
original character of fair and cruel tempters and 
deceivers. But they are more generally represent- 


ed as singers of the dirge for the dead, and they | 
were hence frequently placed as an ornament on | 


tombs; or as symbols of the magic of beauty, elo- 
quence, and song, on which account their sculpt- 
ured forms were seen on the funeral monuments of 
fair women and girls, and of orators and poets— 
for instance, on those of Isocrates and Sophocles. 
The National Museum at Athens contains several 
examples of stone Sirens, not as reliefs, but as sep- 
arate figures; and a funeral monument of this 
type may be noticed on a vase in the British Mu- 
seum, where the Siren is standing on a pillar and 
playing the lyre. Cf. Eurip, Hel. 169; the Antho- 
logia Palatina, vii. 710, 481; with Miss Harrison’s 
Myths of the Odyssey, pp. 146-182, and Mythology 
and Monuments of Athens, pp. 582-5. 


Sirenusae. Called by Vergil (Aen. v. 864) SrrB- 
NUM ScopuLi. Three small uninhabited and rocky 
islands near the south side of the Promontory Mi- 
senum, off the coast of Campania, which were, ac- 
cording to tradition, the abode of the Sirens. See 
SIRENES. 


Siris. (1) Now Sinno; a river in Lucania flow- 
ing into the Tarentine Gulf. (2) Now Torre di Sen- 
na, an ancient Greek town in Lucania at the mouth 
of the preceding river. 

Sirius (Zeipios). The dog-star (Hes. Op. et D. 417). 
See CanrcuLost Digs. 


Sirmio. Now Sirmione; a beautiful promontory 
on the southern shore of the Lacus Benacus (Lago 
di Garda), on which Catullus had an estate. 


Sirmium. Now Mitrovitz; an important city 
in Pannonia Inferior, situated on the left bank 
of the Savus. It was founded by the Taurisci, and 
under the Romans became the capital of Pannonia, 
and the headquarters of all their operations in their 
wars against the Dacians and the neighbouring bar- 
barians (Aim. Mare. xvii. 13; xix. 11). 


Sirocco. See AUSTER. 


Sisapon. Now Almaden ; a town in Hispania 
Baetica famous for its silver mines and cinnabar 
(Strabo, p. 142). 


Siscia. Now Sissek, called SeGusta by Appian. 
An important town in Pannonia Superior, situated 
upon an island formed by the rivers Savus, Colapis, 
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SISYPHUS 


and Odra, and on the road from Aemona to Sir- 
mium (Dio Cass. xlix. 37). 


Sisenna, L. CoRNELIUS. A Roman annalist who 
was praetor in the year when Sulla died (B.c, 78), 
and probably obtained Sicily for his province in 77. 
From the local knowledge thus acquired he was 
enabled to render good service to Verres, whose 
cause he espoused. During the war against the 
pirates (67) he acted as the legate of Pompey, and, 
having been despatched to Crete in command of an 
army, died in that island at the age of about 52. 
His great work, entitled Historiae, extended to at 
least fourteen or nineteen books, which contained 
the history of his own time (Gell. xii. 15, 2). Cicero 
pronounces Sisenna superior as an historian to any 
of his predecessors (Brut. 64, 228). The fragments 
are given in Peter’s Hist. Relig. 297. In addition to 
his Historiae, Sisenna translated the Milesian tales 
of Aristides (printed by Biicheler in his small_edi- 
tion of Petronius [Berlin, 1882]), but is probably 
not the person of the same name who composed a 
commentary upon Plautus. See Schneider, De Si- 
sennae Historiae Reliquiis (Jena, 1882). 

Sistrum (ceiorpov). A kind of rattle used in 
the mystical worship of Isis, and borrowed, at the 
same time with it, from the Egyptians. It con- 
sisted of a thin oval band of metal (bronze, silver, 


Sistra. 


or gold) fastened to a handle, and crossed by a 


number of little metal rods, bent at either end, and 
| loosely inserted in the band. 
| hand and shaken (Tibull. i. 3, 24). 


It was held in the 
I The same word 
is sometimes applied to a child’s rattle (Mart. xiv. 
See Isis. 

Sisygambis (XiviyauSis). The mother of Darius 
Codomannus, the last king of Persia, fell into the 
hands of Alexander after the battle of Issus, B.c. 
333, together with the wife and daughter of Darius. 
Alexander treated these captives with the greatest 
generosity and kindness, and displayed towards 
Sisygambis, in particular, a reverence and delicacy 
of conduct which is one of the brighest ornaments 
of his character. After his death she put an end 
to her life by voluntary starvation (Plut. Alex. 21 ; 
Q. Curt. x. 5, 19). 


Sis¥phus (Sicvgos). The son of Aeolus and 
Enareté, whence he is called AROLIDES. He was 
married to Meropé, a daughter of Atlas or a Pleiad, 
and became by her the father of Glaucus, Ornytion 
(or Porphyrion), Thersander, and Halmus. In later 
accounts he is also called a son of Autolycus, and 


SITACE 


the father of Odysseus by Anticlea (see ANTICLEA) ; 
whence we find Odysseus sometimes called Sisy- 
phides (Soph. Philoct. 417). He is said to have built 
the town of Ephyra, afterwards Corinth. As king 
of Corinth he promoted navigation and commerce, 
but he was fraudulent, avaricious, and deceitful. 
His wickedness during life was severely punished 
in the lower world, where he had to roll up hill a 
huge marble block, which as soon as it reached the 
top always rolled down again. The special reasons 
for this punishment are not the same in all authors: 
some relate that it was because he had betrayed 
the designs of the gods; others because he at- 
tacked travellers, and killed them with a huge 
block of stone; and others again because he had 
betrayed to Asopus that Zeus had carried off Aegi- 
na, the daughter of the latter. The more usual tra- 
dition related that Sisyphus requested his wife not 
to bury him, and that, when she complied with his 
request, Sisyphus in the lower world complained 
of this seeming neglect, and obtained from Pluto 
or Persephoné permission to return to the upper 
world to punish his wife. He then refused to re- 
turn to the lower world, until Hermes carried him 
oft by force ; and this piece of treachery is said to 
have been the cause of his punishment (Theog. 
703; Eustath. ad Hom. pp. 631, 1702). 


Sitacé (Sirdxn) or Sittacé (Sitraky). A great 
and populous city of Babylonia, near bnt not on 
the Tigris, and eight parasangs within the Median 
Wall. Its probable site is marked by aruin called 
the Tower of Nimrod. It gaye the name of S1rra- 
CENE to the district on the lower course of the 
Tigris, east of Babylonia and northwest of Susiana. 


Sitalces (SiraAxns). A king of the Thracian 
tribe of the Odrysians. He was the son of Teres, 
whom he succeeded on the throne. He increased 
his dominions by successful wars, so that they 
ultimately comprised the whole territory from Ab- 
dera to the mouths of the Danube, and from Byzan- 
tium to the sources of the Strymon (Thue. ii. 29, 97). 
At the commencement of the Peloponnesian War 
he entered into an alliance with the Athenians, 
and in B.c. 429 he invaded Macedonia with a vast 
army, but was obliged to retire through failure of 
provisions, and was killed in B.c. 424 by the Tri- 
balli (Thue. iv. 101). 

'Sitella. See SITULA. 

Sithonia (S:wvia). The central one of the three 
peninsulas running out from Chalcidicé in Mace- 
donia, between the Toronaic and Singitic gulfs. 
The Thracians were originally spread over the 
greater part of Macedonia; and the ancients de- 
rived the name of Sithonia from a Thracian king, 
Sithon. We also find mention of a Thracian peo- 
ple, Sithonii, on the shores of the Pontus Euxinns ; 
and the poets frequently use Sithonis and Sithonius 
in the general sense of Thracicus (Herod. vii. 123). 


Siticen (rupBavAns). A musician who performed 
at funerals upon a kind of horn or trumpet (tuba). 
See Capito ap. Gell. xx. 2. 

Sitifis (Zirupa). Now Setif; a town in Maureta- 
nia on the borders of Numidia. It was a colony 
under the Romans, and when Mauretania Caesari- 
ensis was divided, Sitifis became the capital of the 
eastern province which was called after it Maureta- 
nia Sitifensis (Ptol. iv. 2, 34). 

Sitdnes. A German tribe in Scandinavia, be- 
longing to the race of the Suevi (Tac. Germ. 45). 
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Sitophylaces (ciropvAaxes). At Athens, a board 
originally consisting of ten members, five in the 
city itself and five in the Piraeus, which superin- 
tended the trade in grain (ciros), and prevented 
prices becoming exorbitant. See Aristot. Ath. Pol. 
51, and the article CommmErcn, p. 395. 


Sitopolae (ciromé\a). Middlemen at Athens 
who sold grain and who were carefully watched by 
the citizens as well as by the importers lest they 
should “corner the market” (cuv@vetieOat) and put 
up the price of cereals (cumordvat tas rids), an of- 
fence legally punishable with death; nor was any 
bail allowed to them before trial. This law, how- 
ever, was systematically evaded (Lys. Or. 22). See 
SITOPHYLACES. 

Sitos (ciros). See SITOPHYLACES; SITOPOLAE, 


Sittius or Sitius, PuBLIus. A native of Nuceria 
in Campania, who was connected with Catiline, and 
went to Spain in B.o. 64, from which country he 
crossed over into Mauretania in the following year. 
He joined Caesar when the latter came to Africa, 
in 46, to prosecute the war against the Pompeian 
party. He was of great service to Caesar in this 
war, and at its conclusion was rewarded by him 
with the western part of Numidia, where he set- 
tled, distributing the land among his soldiers. After 
the death of Caesar, Arabio, the son of Masinissa, 
returned to Africa, and killed Sittius by stratagem 
(Sall. Cat. 21; Bell. Afr. 25, 93-96; App. B. C. iv. 54). 

Sittila, dim. Sitella (sdpia). A bucket for draw- 
ing water from a well, or for carrying it (Plaut. 
Amph. ii. 2,30). It was sometimes of pottery and 
sometimes of bronze (Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 
656). The word isalso applied to a voting-urn (Plaut. 
Cas, ii. 6,11), and to an urn for drawing lots (Plant. 
l.c.). See Crista. 

Skepticism. See PHILOSOPHIA; PYRRHO. 

Skiff. See CymBa; SCAPHA. 

Skirmisher. See VELITEs. 

Slate. See TABULA. 

Slave. See SERVUS. 

Slaver. See SERVUS. 

Slavi. A Sarmatian tribe dwelling between the 
Borysthenes (Dniester) and the Tanais (Don), and 
also called ANTES. 

Sleep, Gop or. See SOMNUS. 

Sleeve. See MANICA. 

Sling. See FUNDA. 

Slipper. See Crepmpa; Soccus; Soma. 

Slug. See GLANS. 

Smaragdus Mons (Spdpaydov dpos). Now Jebel 
Zaburah; a mountain of Upper Egypt, near the 
coast of the Red Sea, north of Berenicé. It ob- 
tained its name from its extensive mines for emer- 
alds (smaragdi) (Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 65). 

Smerdis (Zpépdis). The son of the Cyrus who 
was murdered by order of his brother Cambyses. 
(See CamByseS.) His real name was BarDES. The 
death of Smerdis was kept a profound secret ; and 
accordingly, when the Persians became weary of the 
tyranny of Cambyses, one of the Magians, called by 
Herodotus Patizithes, who had been left by Camby- 
ses in charge of his palace and treasures, availed him- 
self of the likeness of his brother Gaumates to the 
deceased Smerdis to proclaim this brother as king, 
representing him asthe youngerson ofCyrus. Cam- 
byses heard of the revolt in Syria, but he died of 


SMILIS 


an accidental wound in the thigh as he was mount- 
ing his horse to march against the usurper. The 
false Smerdis was acknowledged as king by the 
Persians, and reigned for seven months without 
opposition. The leading Persian nobles, however, 
were not quite free from suspicion ; and this sus- 
picion was increased by the king never inviting 
any of them to the palace, and never appearing in 
public. Among the nobles who entertained these 
suspicions was Otanes, whose daughter Phaedima 
had been one of the wives of Cambyses, and had 
been transferred to his successor. The new king 
had some years before been deprived of his ears 
by Cyrus for some offence ; and Otanes persuaded 
his daughter to ascertain whether her master had 
really lost his ears. Phaedima found out that such 
was the fact, and communicated the decisive in- 
formation to her father. Otanes thereupon formed 
a conspiracy, and, in conjunction with six other 
noble Persians, succeeded in forcing his way into 
the palace, where they slew the false Smerdis and 
his brother Patizithes in the eighth month of their 
reign, B.C. 521 (Herod. iii. 30, 61-79). The usurpa- 
tion of the false Smerdis was an attempt on the 
part of the Medes, to whom the Magiaus belonged, 
to obtain the supremacy, of which they had been 
deprived by Cyrus. The assassination of Gauma- 
tes and the accession of Darius Hystaspis again 
gave the ascendency to the Persians; and the an- 
niversary of the day on which the Magians were 
massacred was commemorated among the Persians 
by a festival, called Magophonia, on which no Ma- 
gian was allowed to show himself in public. The 
real nature of the transaction is also shown by the 
revolt of the Medes after the accession of Darius. 
See Hutecker, Ueber d. falschen Smerdis (1885); and 
the article PERSIA. 


Smilis (Spidus). The son of Euclides, of Aegina, 
a sculptor of the legendary period in Greece, whose 
name appears to be derived from cpidn, a knife for 
carving wood, and afterwards a sculptor’s chisel. 
Smilis is the legendary head of the Aeginetan School 
of sculpture, just as Daedalus is the legendary head 
of the Attic and Cretan Schools (Pausan. vii. 4, 4). 

Smintheus (Sywdedis). A surname of Apollo, 
which is derived by some from opiv6os, “a mouse,” 
and by others from the town of Sminthé in Troas. 
The mouse was regarded by the ancients as in- 
spired by the vapours arising from the earth, and 
as the symbol of prophetic power. This festival, 
which was celebrated at Rhodes, was called Smin- 
THIA (ra SpiyOia). On the origin and significance 
of the name, see A. Lang, Custom and Myth, pp. 103 
foll. (2d ed. London, 1885). 

Smiths. See Fapmr. 

Smugglers. See PoRTORIUM. 

Smyrna (Spvpyva) or Myrrha. The mother of 
Adonis by her own father, Cinyras. See ADONIS. 

Smyrna (Syvpya), and in some manuscripts 
Zmyrma. Now Smyrna (Turkish, Izmir); an an- 
cient city of Asia Minor, the only one of the great 
cities on the coast that still remains of importance 
as a commercial port. It lay on the river Meles 
at the eastern end of the Sinus Smyrnaeus, whose 
depth allowed the largest ships to anchor at the 
very walls of the city. From it stretched back the 
great valley of the Hermus, in which lay the rich 
city of Sardis (q. v.), of which Smyrna served as 
the principal seaport. It was probably Aeolian in 
its origin, founded by colonists from Cymeé (Herod. 
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i. 150; Pausan. vii. 5, 1), but became a possession 
of the Ionians of Colophon, and from that time 
was politically classed with the Ionian cities. As 
to the time when it became a member of the Pan- 
ionic Confederacy, we have only a very untrust- 
worthy account, which refers its admission to the 
reign of Attalus, king of Pergamum. Its early 
history is also very obscure. There is an account 
in Strabo (p. 645) that it was destroyed by the 
Lydian king Sadyattes, and that its inhabitants 
were compelled to live in scattered villages until 
after the Macedonian conquest, when the city was 
rebuilt, twenty stadia from its former site, by An- 
tigonus; but this is inconsistent with Pindar’s 
mention of Smyrna as a beautiful city (fr. 155). 
Thus much is clear, however, that at some period 
the old tity of Smyrna, which stood on the north- 
eastern side of the Hermaean Gulf, was abandoned, 
and that it was succeeded by a new city on the 
southeastern side of the same gulf (the present 
site), which is said to have been built by Antigo- 
nus, and which was enlarged and beautified by 
Lysimachus. This new city stood partly on the 
sea-shore and partly on a hillcalled Mastusia. The 
streets were paved with stone, and crossed one 
another at right angles. The city soon became one 
of the greatest and most prosperous in the world. 
It was especially favoured by the Romans on ac- 
count of the aid it rendered them in the Syrian 
and Mithridatic Wars. It was the seat of a con- 
ventus iwridicus. In the Civil Wars it was taken 


Coin of Smyrna. 


(Second century B.c.) 


and partly destroyed by Dolabella, but it soon re- 
covered, It occupies a distinguished place in the 
early history of Christianity, as one of the only 
two among the Seven Churches of Asia which St. 
John addresses in the Apocalypse without any ad- 
mixture of rebuke, and as the scene of the labours 
and martyrdom of Polycarp. In the years A.p, 178- 
180 a succession of earthquakes, to which the city 
has always been much exposed, reduced it almost 
to ruins; but it was restored by the emperor M. 
Antoninus. In the successive wars under the 
Eastern Empire it was frequently much injured, 
but always recovered ; and, under the Turks, who 
took it in A.D. 1424, it has survived repeated at- 
tacks of earthquake, fire, and plague, and still re- 
mains the great commercial city of the Levant. 
There are but few ruins of the ancient city. In 
addition to her other sources of renown, Smyrna 
stood at the head of the seven cities which claimed 
the birth of Homer. The poet was worshipped as 
a hero in a magnificent building called the Home- 
reum (‘Ounpeiov). Near the sea-shore there stood 
a magnificent temple of Cybelé, whose head deco- 
rated the coins of the city. 


Smyma Trachea. An early name of Ephesus 
(q. V.). 

Smyrnaeus Sinus (Suvpvaixds xoAmos). Now the 
Gulf of Izmir or Smyrna. The great gulf on the 
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western coast of Asia Minor, at the bottom of which 
Smyrna stands. See SMYRNA. 


Soaemias. See SOEMIS. 


Soccus. A loose slipper, or light, low shoe, 
fitting either foot, which the Romans adopted 
from the Greeks, among 
whom it was worn by 
both sexes. It was the 
characteristic of comedy, 
as the cothwrnus (q. v.) was 
of tragedy (Hor. 4. P. 80). 
To wear the soceus off the 
stage was regarded as un- 
Roman (Pliny, H. N.xxxvii. 
6). 

Social War. (1) In 
Greek history a name giv- 
en to the war between 
Athens and her allies (B.c. 
357-355), which was caused 
by the exactions imposed 
by the Athenian generals 
upon the allied States. Ar- 
taxerxes, the Persian king, 
threatened to support the 
allied forces with a fleet 
of three hundred ships, so that Athens was obliged 
to consent to a peace by which her most important 
allies became practically independent of her. It 
was this war that forced Athens to remain quiet 
while Philip of Macedon was initiating some of 
his far-reaching measures of aggrandizement. 

(2) In Roman history'a name given to the war 
between Rome and the eight Sabellian nations 
(B.c. 90-89)—the Marsi, Paeligni, Marrucini, and 
Vestiniani, with the Picentines, Samnites, Apu- 
lians, and Lneanians. The war is also known as 
the Marsic War. After several defeats, the Ro- 


Comic Actor with Socci. (De 
lPAulnaye, Salt. Theatr. pl. 
iv.) 


Coin of the Eight Sabellian Nations. 


mans under Pompeius Strabo and L. Porcius Cato 
defeated the allies, whose general was Papius Mu- 
tilus, and the war ended with the surrender of the 
Sabellian forces; but Rome by a Lex Plantia Pa- 
piria granted nearly everything that the allies had 
demanded, especially an easy access to the Roman 
franchise. In this war 300,000 men are said to 
have perished. 

Socii. Among the Romans the socii, as distin- 
guished in constitutional law from Roman subjects, 
were the allies who, while their independence was 
recognized, stood in a more or less dependent rela- 
tion to the Roman State. Under the Republic, up 
to the time when the right of citizenship was con- 
ferred on all the free inhabitants of Italy (B.c. 89), 
the Latins, and the Italian communities on the 
same footing with them, enjoyed a privileged posi- 
tion among the other allies. In the military or- 
ganization of the Roman Republic the contingents 
which they furnished were called socii in contra- 
distinction to the legions and the non-Italian aux- 
jliaries. (See ExERciTus; and cf. LeGio.) Soci 
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NAVALES are the crews, furnished by the allied 
towns, of the ships of war. See Mommsen, Staats- 
recht, iil. pp. 645-718; and the article FoRDERATAE 
CIVITATES. 

Socrates (Swxparns). (1) An Athenian philoso- 
pher, whose teaching revolutionized the whole drift 
of subsequent philosophical speculation. He was 
born in the deme Alopecé, near Athens, B.c. 469, 
His father, Sophroniscus, was a sculptor, and his 
mother, Phaenareté, was a midwife. In his youth 
Socrates for a time followed his father’s oceupa- 
tion, and a group of sculptured Graces, preserved 
in the Acropolis, was exhibited as his work down 
to the time of Pausanias; but there is reason to 
believe that this arose from a confusion of names. 
It is thought by some that the relief of draped 
Graces in the Museo Chiaramonte in Rome repre- 
sents the Athenian group, in which case it must 
have belonged to an earlier period of art than the 
century in which Socrates lived. 

The personal qualities of Socrates were marked, 
and such as would readily attract attention. He 
enjoyed vigorous health, and was so robust as to 
be capable of enduring fatigue and hardship to a 
degree that astonished all who knew him. He 
went barefooted at all seasons of the year; and 
this not merely at Athens, but when serving as a 
soldier in the much colder climate of Thrace ; and 
he wore the same clothing in winter as in sum- 
mer. His features were of remarkable ugliness; 
and his flat nose, thick lips, and bulging eyes led 
to his being compared to a satyr. 

As to the particulars of his life, there is no con- 
nected account. It is known that he served as a 
heavy-armed soldier at Potidaea, Delium, and Am- 
phipolis; but he seems not to have filled any pub- 
lic office until B.c. 406, when he was a member of 
the Senate of Five Hundred, and as such refused, 
in spite of all personal risk, to put an unconstitu- 
tional question to vote. He displayed the same 
moral courage in refusing to obey the order of | 
the Thirty Tyrants for the arrest of Leon of Sala- 
mis. 

From the period of his middle life, at any rate, 
he devoted his time wholly to the self-imposed 
task of teaching, giving up all other business, both 
public and private, and neglecting all means of 
acquiring a fortune. It was probably his remiss- 
ness in this respect which was responsible for the 
ill-temper and fretfulness of his wife Xanthippé, 
whose name has passed into all modern tongues 
as the type of a shrew. Socrates never opened a 
school and never lectured publicly, nor did he re- 
ceive any money for his teaching, but went about 
in the most public parts of the city, such as the 
market-place, the gymna- 
sia, and the work-shops, 
seeking opportunities for 
awakening in the young 
and old alike moral con- 
sciousness and an impulse 
towards self-knowledge 
with respect to the end 
and value of human action. 
His object, however, was 
only to aid those with 
whom he talked in devel- 
oping such germs of knowl- 
edge as were already pres- 
ent in them, and not to 
communicate to them dog- 
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So-called Prison of Socrates at Athens. 


matically any knowledge of his own. He was 
especially severe upon false pretences and intel- 
lectual conceit; and, consequently, to many per- 
sons he became exceedingly obnoxious, and was 
the object of much dislike and misrepresentation. 
This is probably the reason why Aristophanes, in 
The Clouds, selected Socrates as the type of men 
engaged in philosophical and rhetorical teaching ; 
the more so, as his grotesque physiognomy ad- 
mitted so well of being imitated in the mask 
which the actor wore. The audience at the the- 
atre would more readily recognize the peculiar 
figure which they were accustomed to see every 
day in the market-place than if Prodicus or Pro- 
tagoras, whom most of them did not know by sight, 
had been brought on the stage; nor was it of 
much importance either to them or to Aristopha- 
nes whether Socrates was represented as teaching 
what he did really teach, or something utterly dif- 
ferent. 

Attached to none of the prevailing parties, Soc- 
rates found in each of them his friends and his 
enemies. Hated and persecuted by Critias, Chari- 
cles, and others among the Thirty Tyrants, who had 
a special reference to him in the decree which they 
issued, forbidding the teaching of the art of oratory, 
he was impeached after their banishment and by 
their opponents. An orator named Lycon, and a 
poet (a friend of Thrasybulus) named Meletus, had 
united in the impeachment with the powerful dem- 
agogue Anytus, an embittered antagonist of the 
Sophists and their system, and one of the leaders 
of the band which, setting out from Phylé, forced 
their way into the Piraeus, and drove out the Thir- 
ty Tyrants. ‘The judges also are described as per- 
sons who had been banished, and who had re- 
turned with Thrasybulus. The chief articles of 
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impeachment were that Socrates was guilty of 
corrupting the youth and of despising the tutelary 
deities of the State, putting in their place other 
new divinities. At the same time it had been 
made a matter of accusation against him that 
Critias, the most ruthless of the Tyrants, had 
come forth from his school. Some expressions of 
his, in which he had found fault with the demo- 
cratic mode of electing by lot, had also been 
brought up against him; and there can be little 
doubt that use was made of his friendly relations 
with Theramenes, one of the most influential of 
the Thirty, with Plato’s uncle Charmides, who fell 
by the side of Critias in the struggle with the pop- 
ular party, and with other aristocrats, in order to 
irritate against him the party which at that time 
was dominant. The substance of the speech which 
Socrates delivered in his defence is probably pre- 
served by Plato in the discourse which goes under 
the name of the “Apology of Socrates.” Being 
condemned by a majority of only six votes, he ex- 
presses the conviction that he deserved to be main- 
tained at the public cost in the Prytaneum, and 
refuses to acquiesce in the adjudication of impris- 
onment or a large fine or banishment. He will as- 
sent to nothing more than a fine of sixty minae, 
on the security of Plato, Crito, and other friends. 
Condemned to death by the judges, who were in- 
censed by this speech, by a majority of eighty 
votes, he departs from them with the protestation 
that he would rather die after such a defence than 
live after one in which he should have endeav- 
oured to excite their pity. The sentence of death 
could not be carried into execution until after the 
return of the vessel which had been sent to Delos 
on the periodical Theoric mission. The thirty days 
which intervened between its return and the con- 
demnation of Socrates were devoted by him in 
prison to poetic attempts (the first he had made in 
his life) and to his usual conversation with his 
friends. One of these conversations, on the duty 
of obedience to the laws, Plato has reported in 
the Crito, so called after the faithful follower of 
Socrates, who had endeavoured without success to 
persuade him to make his escape. In another, 
imitated or worked up by Plato in the Phaedo, 
Socrates immediately before he drank the cup of 
hemlock developed the grounds of his immovable 
conviction of the immortality of the soul. He died 
with composure and cheerfulness in his seventieth 
year, B.C, 399, 

Three peculiarities distinguished Socrates: (a) 
His long life passed in contented poverty and in 
public dialectics, of which we have already spo- 
ken. (b) His persuasion of a special religious 
mission. He had been accustomed constantly to 
hear, even from his childhood, a divine voice— 
interfering, at moments when he was about to 
act, in the way of restraint, but never in the 
way of instigation. Such prohibitory warning 
was wont to come upon him very frequently, not 
merely on great but even on small occasions, in- 
tercepting what he was about to do or to say. 
Though later writers speak of this as the Daemon 
or Genius of Socrates, he himself did not person- 
ify it, but treated it merely as a “divine sign, a 
prophetic or supernatural voice.” He was accus- 
tomed not only to obey it implicitly, but to speak 
of it publicly and familiarly to others, so that the 
fact was well known both to his friends and to 
his enemies. See a paper by H. Jackson in the 
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English Journal of Philology, vol. v., and Frey- 
miiller, De Socratis Daemonio (1864). (ce) His great 
intellectual originality, both of subject and of 
method, and his power of stirring and forcing the 
germ of inquiry and ratiocination in others. He 
was the first who turned his thoughts and discus- 
sions distinctly to the subject of ethics, and was 
the first to proclaim that “the proper study of 
mankind is man.” With the philosophers who 
preceded him, the subject of examination had been 
Nature, or the Cosmos as one undistinguishable 
whole, blending together cosmogony, astronomy, 
geometry, physics, metaphysics, ete. In discuss- 
ing ethical subjects Socrates employed the dialec- 
tic method, and thus laid the foundation of formal 
logic, which was afterwards expanded by Plato and 
systematized by Aristotle. 

The originality of Socrates is shown by the re- 
sults he achieved. Out of his intellectual school 
sprang not merely Plato, himself a host, but all 
the other leaders of Grecian speculation for the 
next half century, and all those who continued 
the great line of speculative philosophy down to 
later times. Euclid and the Megaric School of 
philosophers—Aristippus and the Cyrenaic Antis- 
thenes and Diogenes, the first of those called the 
Cynics—all emanated more or less directly from 
the stimulus imparted by Socrates, and so, for that 
matter, did the Stoics and Epicureans, though each 
followed a different vein of thought. Ethics con- 
tinued to be what Socrates had first made them 
—a distinct branch of philosophy—alongside of 
which polities, rhetoric, logic, and other specula- 
tions relating to man and society gradually ar- 
ranged themselves; all of them more popular, as 
well as more keenly controverted, than physics, 
which at that time presented coniparatively little 
charm, and still less of attainable certainty. 
There can be no doubt that the individual influ- 
ence of Socrates permanently enlarged the hori- 
zon, improved the method, and multiplied the as- 
cendant minds, of the Grecian speculative world, 
in a manner never since paralleled. Subsequent 
philosophers had a more elaborate doctrine and 
a larger number of disciples who imbibed their 
ideas; but none of them applied the same stimu- 
lating method with the same efficacy, and none of 
them so struck out of other minds that fire which 
sets light to original thought. 

See Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, Engl. 
trans. (1877); Alberti, Sokrates (1869); Bertram, Der 
Sokrates d. Xenoph. und Aristoph. (1865); Carran, 
La Sophistique de Socrate (1886); Guttmann, Ueber 
den wissenschaftlichen Standpunkt des Sokrates (1881). 
The best ancient sources are Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia and Symposium, with Plato’s Crito, Symposium, 
Apologia, and Phaedo. See PHILOSOPHIA. 

(2) An ecclesiastical historian, born at Constan- 
tinople about a.D. 379. He was a pupil of Ammo- 
nivs and Helladius, and followed the profession of 
an advocate in his native city, whence he is sur- 
named Scholasticus. The Leclesiastical History 
(CExkAnowaotikn ‘Ioropia) of Socrates extends from 
the reign of Constantine the Great, 306, to that of 
the younger Theodosius, 439. He appears to have 
been a man of less bigotry than most of his con- 
temporaries, and the very difficulty of determin- 
ing from internal evidence some points of his re- 
ligious belief may be considered as arguing his 
comparative liberality. His history is divided 
into seven books. His work is edited by Hussey 
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(1853) and Bright, with an introduction (1878); and 
1s translated into English in Schaft’s Library of 
Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, 2d series, vol. ii. 
(New York, 1891). 


Sodalitas. The word properly means an asso- 
ciation or club, and was especially applied to the 
religious brotherhoods among the Romans. By 
order of the State, they attended to the cult of 
some particular object of worship by jointly 
celebrating certain sacrifices and feasts, espe- 
cially on the anniversary of the foundation of that 
cult. 

The members, called sodales, stood in a legally 
recognized position of mutual obligation, which did 
not allow any one of them to appear against an- 
other as a prosecutor in a criminal case, or to be- 
come patronus of the prosecutor of a sodalis, or to 
officiate as judge upon a sodalis. Such a brother- 
hood were the Sodales Augustales, appointed a.p. 14 
by the Senate for the cult of the deified Augustus, 
a college of twenty-one, and afterwards of twen- 
ty-eight members of senatorial rank, which also 
took upon itself the cult of Clandius after his 
deification, and bore, after that, the official title 
Sodales Augustales Clandiales. Besides these, there 
were the Sodales Flaviales Titiales for the cult of 
Vespasian and Titus, the Hadrianales for that of 
Hadrian, Antoniniani for that of Antoninus Pius 
and of the successively deified emperors (cp. Col- 
legium). 

The secular clubs, sodalitates or collegia sodalicia, 
were, in the later Republican age, much turned to 
account for political objects, and their organiza- 
tion used for purposes of bribery. (See Cicero’s 
speech Pro Plancio.) 


Sodalitium and Sodalicium. See AMBITUS. 


Sod6éma (ra Sddoua). A very ancient city of 
Canaan, in the beautiful valley of Siddim, closely 
connected with Gomorrha, over which and the 
other three “cities of the plain” the king of 
Sodom seems to have had a sort of supremacy. In 
the book of Genesis we find these cities as subject, 
in the time of Abraham, to the king of Elam and 
his allies (an indication of the early supremacy in 
western Asia of the masters of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates Valley), and their attempt to cast off the 
yoke was the occasion of the first war recorded 
in history (Gen. xiv). 


Soemis or Soaemias, Iutia. The daughter of 
Tulia Maesa, and mother of Elagabalus, became the 
chosen counsellor of her son, and encouraged and 
shared his follies and enormities. She took a seat 
in the Roman Senate, into which a woman then for 
the first time entered, and also established a sort 
of Senate of Women in which she presided and pro- 
mulgated edicts for regulating all matters con- 
nected with the morals, etiquette, and dress of 
Roman ladies. She was slain by the Praetorians 
on the 11th of March, a.p. 222 (Lamprid. Elagab. 
2; Dio Cass. Ixxviii. 30, 38). 

Sogdiana (Zoydvavy: Persian, Sogd). Compris- 
ing parts of Turkestan and Bokhara. The north- 
east province of the ancient Persian Empire, sepa- 
rated on the south from Bactriana and Margiana 
by the upper course of the Oxus (Jihoun); on the 
east and north from Scythia by the Sogdii Come- 
darum and Oscii Mountains (Kara-Dagh, Alatan, 
and Ak Tagh) and by the upper course of the Iax- 
artes (Sihoun), and bounded on the northwest by 
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the great deserts east of the Sea of Aral. The na- 
tives of the country were of the Aryan race, resem- 
bling the Bactrians in their customs (Arrian, Anab. 
iii. 30; iv. 16, 18). 


Sogdianus (Soyé:avos). One of the illegitimate 
sons of Artaxerxes I. Longimanus. He acquired 
the throne on the death of his father (B.c. 425) by 
the murder of his legitimate brother Xerxes II. 
Sogdianus, however, was murdered in his turn, 
after a reign of seven months, by his brother 
Ochus. See PERSIA. 

Sogdii Montes. See SOGDIANA. 
Sol. 


Solarium (cxaOnpov). A sundial (see GNOMON); 
also the flat roof of the Roman dwelling-house. See 
Domus, p. 546. 


The sun. See HELIOS. 


Soldurii (evyoAipaior). A Gallic word denoting 
the armed retainers of a military chief (Caes. B. G. 
iii. 22). 

Solea. (1) A sandal, consisting of a sole bound 
by a strap across the instep (Festus, s. h. v.). (2) 
SoLEA SPARTEA, a shoe or boot of Spanish brown 
(sparta) used for protecting the diseased feet of cat- 
tle (Columell, vi. 12,3). (3) SoLEA FERREA, a shoe 
for horses and mules made of metal (Sueton. Nero, 
30; Vesp. 23), but bound on the hoof and not fast- 
ened with nails. 


Soli or Soloe (S0Ao). (1) A city on the coast 
of Cilicia, between the rivers Lamus and Cydnus, 
said to have been colonized by Argives and Lydians 
from Rhodes. Pompey restored the city, which 
had been destroyed by Tigranes, and peopled it 
with the survivors of the defeated bands of pirates; 
and from this time forth it was called POMPEIOPO- 
us. It was celebrated in literary history as the 
birthplace of the Stoic philosopher Chrysippus, of 
the comic poet Philemon, and of the astronomer 
and poet Aratus. Its name survives in the lin- 
guistic term “ solecism ” (soloecismus), which is said 
to have been first used because of the bad Greek 
spoken by the people of this city. (See Diog. Laért. 
i. 2,4; Strabo, p. 683; Suid. s.v. Sodo.; Gell. i. 7, 
3). (2) Now Aligora, in the valley of Solea, a con- 
siderable seaport town in the western part of the 
north coast of Cyprus. Here were temples of Isis 
and Aphrodite, 


Solidus (vopicpa). A Roman gold coin, introduced 
by the emperor Constantine about A.D, 312, which 
remained in use until the downfall of the Byzan- 
tine Empire; its weight was 7, 1b., its value about 
$3. The word is preserved in the modern Italian 
soldo and the French sow. See NUMISMATICS, page 
1115. 


Solinus, Gartus Ivuntius. A Roman writer who 
composed, probably in the second half of the third 
century A.D.,a collection of Memorabilia (Collectanea 
Rerum Memorabilium, better known by its later ti- 
tle, in the sixth century, Polyhistor). The most im- 
portant portion (the geographical) is an abstract of 
a treatise on geography compiled from Pliny’s Nat- 
ural History. There is acritical edition by Momm- 
sen (Berlin, 1864), ; 

Solis Fons. See Oasis. 
Solis Mons. See Soxois. 


Solitaurilia. See SuovmrauRItia. 
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Solium (pévos). (1) Any high- 
backed chair with closed sides for 
arms (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. i. 506). 
(2) A chair of state, or throne, 
cushioned, and with the back cov- 
ered with drapery (Verg. Aen. x. 
116). (38) A seat at the bottom 
of a circular bath on which the 
bathers sat while washing (Suet. 
Aug. 82; Festus, s. h. v.). 


Soloe. See SOLI. 


Solois (Zodders). Now C. Cantin. A promon 
tory running far out into the sea, in the southern 
part of the west coast of Mauretania. Upon it was 
a Phenician temple to the god of the sea, The 
Romans called it SoLis Mons. 


Solon (SdAor). A celebrated Athenian legisla- 
tor, born about B.c. 688. His father Execestides 
was a descendant of Codrus, and his mother was a 
cousin of the mother of Pisistratus. Execestides 
had seriously crippled his resources by a too prod- 
igal expenditure; and Solon consequently found 
it either necessary or convenient in his youth to 
betake himself to the life of a foreign trader. It 
is likely enough that while necessity compelled 
him to seek a livelihood in some mode or other, 
his active and inquiring spirit led him to select 
that pursuit which would furnish the amplest 
means for its gratification. Solon early distin- 
guished himself by his poetical abilities. His first 
effusions were in a somewhat light and amatory 
strain, which afterwards gave way to the more 
dignified and earnest purpose of inculecating pro- 
found reflections or sage advice. So widely in- 
deed did his reputation spread that he was ranked 
as one of the famous Seven Sages (q. v.), and his 
name appears in all the lists of the seven. The 
occasion which first brought Solon prominently 
forward as an actor on the political stage was the 
contest between Athens and Megara respecting the 
possession of Salamis. The ill success of the at- 
tempts of the Athenians to make themselves mas- 
ters of the island had led to the enactment of a 
law forbidding the writing or saying anything to 
urge the Athenians to renew the attempt. Soon 
after these events (about 595) Solon took a leading 
part in promoting hostilities on behalf of Delphi 
against Cirrha, and was the mover of the decree 
of the Amphictyons by which war was declared. 
It does not appear, however, what active part he 
took in the war. According to a common story, 
which, however, rests only on the authority of a 
late writer, Solon hastened the surrender of the 
town by causing the waters of the Plistus to be 
poisoned. It was about the time of the outbreak 
of this war that, in consequence of the distracted 
condition of Attica, which was rent by civil com- 
motions, Solon was called upon by all parties to 
mediate between them, and alleviate the miseries 
that prevailed. He was chosen archon in 594, and 
under that legal title was invested with unlimited 
power for adopting such measures as the exigen- 
cies of the State demanded. 

In fulfilment of the task intrusted to him, Solon 
addressed himself to the relief of the existing dis- 
tress. This he effected with the greatest discre- 
tion and success by his celebrated “disburdening 
ordinance” (cevradyGera), A Measure consisting of 
various distinct provisions, caleulated to relieve 
the debtors with as little infringement as possible 
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on the claims of the wealthy creditors. He also 
changed the standard of the monetary system 
from the Phidonian to the Euboic, which was the 
one generally in use in the great centres of com- 
merce, Chalcis and Eretria, so that Athenian trade 
might be simplified in its exchanges (Aristotle, Ath. 
Pol.10). A limit was also set to the rate of inter- 
est and to the accumulation of land (Aristotle, Ath. 
Pol.6). The success of the Seisachtheia procured 
for Solon such confidence and popularity that he 
was further charged with the task of entirely re- 
modelling the constitution. Asa preliminary step, 
he repealed all the laws of Draco (q. v.), except 
those relating to bloodshed. The principal feat- 
ures of the Solonian Constitution may be briefly 
summarized for the benefit of the reader. The 
State as he left it was a timocracy (rioxparia), 
that is to say, a form of oligarchy (éAvyapyia) in 
which the possession of a certain amount of prop- 
erty is requisite for admission to the ruling class. 
(See OLiGaRcHIA.) Solon established a sort of 
timocratic scale, so that those who did not belong 
to the nobility received the rights of citizens in a 
proportion determined partly by their property 
and their corresponding services to the State. For 
this purpose he divided the population into four 
classes, founded on the possession of land. (1) 
Pentacosiomedimni (Hevraxociopedivor), who had 
at least 500 medimni (750 bushels) of corn or metre- 
tae of wine or oil as yearly income. (2) Hippeis 
(Inmmeis, ‘Inmjs), or knights, with at least 300 me- 
dimni. (3) Zeugitae (Zevyirac) (possessors of a yoke 
of oxen), vith at least 150 medimni. (4) Thetes 
(@nres) (workers for wages), with less than 150 
medimni of yearly income. Solon’s legislation only 
granted to the first three of these four classes a 
vote in the election of responsible officers, and only 
to the first class the power of election to the high- 
est offices; as, for instance, that of archon. The 
fourth class was excluded from all official posi- 
tions, but possessed the right of voting in the gen- 
eral public assemblies which chose officials and 
passed laws. They had also the right of taking 
part in the trials by jury which Solon had insti- 
tuted. The first three classes were bound to serve 
as hoplites; the cavalry was raised out of the first 
two, while the fourth class was only employed as 
light-armed troops or on the fleet, aud apparently 
for pay. The others served without pay. The 
first three classes alone were subject to direct tax- 
ation. The holders of office in the State were also 
unpaid. Solon established as the chief consulta- 
tive body the Council of the Four Hundred (see 
BouLf), in which only the first three classes took 
part, and as chief administrative body the Areopa- 
gus (q. v.), which was to be filled up by those who 
had been archons. A Council of 401 members 
is said to have been part of Draco’s constitution 
(about B.c. 621), the members being selected by lot 
from the whole body of citizens. Solon reduced 
the Council to 400, one hundred from each of the 
four tribes; and extended in some particulars the 
powers already possessed by the Areopagus (Aris- 
totle, Ath. Pol. 4,8). Besides this, he promulgated 
a code of laws embracing the whole of public and 
private life, the salutary effects of which lasted 
long after the end of his constitution. He also 
rectified the calendar, and regulated the system of 
weights and measures. He forbade the exporta- 
tion of Attic products, except olive oil. Among 
his other regulations were those giving to child- 
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less persons the power of disposing of their prop- 
erty by will, punishing idleness, inflicting ariia 
on those citizens who in the time of any sedition 
remained neutral, and giving great rewards to the 
victors in the Olympian and Isthmian Games. 

The laws of Solon were inscribed on wooden 
cylinders (doves) and triangular tablets (kipBes), 
and set up in the Acropolis, and later in the Pryt- 
aneum. Solon himself spoke of them as being not 
the best laws conceivable, but the best that the 
Athenians could be induced to accept. His Con- 
stitution was, in fact,a compromise between de- 
mocracy proper and oligarchy, and it gives to Solon 
a title to rank with the great constructive states- 
men of all time. 

The great lawgiver’s later history must be re- 
garded as more legendary than authentic. After 
completing his task of legislation he left Athens 
for ten years, after exacting from the people a 
promise that they would leave his laws unaltered 
for that space of time (Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 11; 
Herod. i. 29; Plut. Sol. 25). After visiting Egypt, 
he is said to have gone to Cyprus, where he was 
received by the king of the little town of Aepea. 
Solon persuaded the king, Philocyprus, to remove 
from the old site and build a new town on the 
plain. The new settlement was called Soli, in 
honour of the illustrious visitor (Herod. v. 113). 
He is further said to have visited Lydia; and his 
interview with Croesus was one of the most cele- 
brated stories in antiquity. ‘Who is the happiest 
man you have ever seen?” asked the magnificent 
king, fishing for a compliment. “I can speak of 
no one as happy until I have seen how his life has 
ended,” replied the philosopher, thus giving deep 
offence to the monarch (Herod. i. 32). See CROE- 
SUS. 

During the absence of Solon the old dissensions 
were renewed, and shortly after his arrival at 
Athens the supreme power was seized by Pisistra- 
tus. The tyrant, after his usurpation, is said to 
have paid considerable court to Solon, and on vari- 
ous occasions to have solicited his advice, which 
Solon did not withhold. Solon probably died 
about 558, two years after the overthrow of the 
Constitution, at the age of eighty. There was a 
story current in antiquity that, by his own direc- 
tions, his ashes were collected and scattered round 
the island of Salamis. Of the poems of Solon sev- 
eral fragments remain. They do not indicate any 
great degree of imaginative power, but their style 
is vigorous and simple; and those that were called 
forth by special emergencies appear to have been 
marked by no small degree of energy. 

See the histories of Greece by Thirlwall, Grote, 
Curtius, Cox, and Abbot; and the editions of Aris- 
totle’s Constitution of Athens by Kenyon (1891), 
Kaibel and Wilamowitz-Moellendorf (1891), with 
the translation by Poste (1891). See also Jonas, 
De Solone Atheniensi (1884). The remains of So- 
lon’s poetry are collected by Bergk in his Poetae 
Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 1878) and discussed by Met- 
tauer in his Solon als Dichter (1884) and Laeger, 
De Veterum Bpicorum Studio in Solonis Reliquiis 
(1885). His life was written by Plutarch. 


Solonian Constitution. See SOLON. 


Solis (Zodods), also called Soluntum by the 
Romans. Av ancient town on the northern coast 
of Sicily, between Panormus and Thermae. It was 
first colonized by the Phenicians (Thucyd. vi. 2). , 
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Solyma (ra YoAvpa). (1) The mountain range 
which runs parallel to the east coast of Lycia, and 
is a southern continuation of Mount Climax. (2) 
Another name for HTEROSOLYMA (q. V-). 

Solymi. See Lycta. 

Somnium Scipionis. “ Scipio’s Dream”; the 
title given to a portion of the sixth book of Cice- 
ro’s treatise De Republica. The greater part of the 
treatise itself is lost, but the episode of Scipio’s 
dream is preserved in the commentary of Macro- 
bius (Commentariorum in Somniwm Scipionis Libri 
Duo). It tells how the younger Scipio while in 
Africa was visited by the spirit of the great Afri- 
canus, who revealed to him in part his future 
career, and taught him that there is in the life to 
come a reward reserved for those who serve their 
country loyally and well. 


Somnus ("Yzvos). The god of sleep; the son 
of Nyx (q. v.) and twin-brother of Thanatos or 
Mors (Jl. xiv. 231; xvi. 672). With his brother, | 
according to Hesiod, he dwelt in the eternal dark- 
ness of the farthest West (Theog. 759). Thence 
he swept over land and sea, bringing sleep to men 
and gods, since he had power over all alike, and | 
could lull to sleep even Zeus himself. On the 
chest of Cypselus at Olympia, both brothers were 
depicted as boys sleeping in the arms of their) 
mother, Death being painted in black and Sleep | 
in white (Pausan. v.18, 1). Sleep was represented 
in art in various forms and situations, and fre- 
quently with the wings of an eagle or a butter- 
fly on his forehead, and a poppy-stalk and a horn, | 
from which he dropped slumber upon those whom 
he lulled to rest. The earlier conception made 
Dreams the sisters of Sleep, but in later times the 
dream-god figures as his son. Hermes was also a 
god of sleep. 


* Sontius. Now the Isonzo; a river in Venetia, 


in the north of Italy, rising in the Carnic Alps, and 
falling into the Sinus Tergestinus, east of Aquileia. 


Sopater (Zemarpos). (1) Of Paphos, a writer 
of parody and burlesque (pAvapoypados), who flour- 
ished from B.C. 323 to 283. (2) Of Apamea, a dis- 
tinguished Sophist, the head for some time of the 
school of Plotinus. He was a disciple of Iambli- 
chus, after whose death (before A.D. 330) he went 
to Constantinople. Here he enjoyed the favour 
and personal friendship of Constantine, who after- 
wards, however, put him to death (between a.pD. 
330 and 337) from the motive, as was alleged, of 
giving a proof of the sincerity of his own conver- 
sion to Christianity. There are several grammati- 
cal and rhetorical works extant under the name 
of Sopater, but the best critics ascribe these to a 
younger Sopater, mentioned below. (3) The young- 
er Sophist, of Apamea, or of Alexandria, is supposed 
to have lived about two hundred years later than 
the former. Besides his extant works already al- 
luded to, Photius has preserved an extract of a 
work, entitled the Historical Selections (éxdoyn ), 
which contained a vast variety of facts and fig- 
ments, collected from a great number of authors. 
The remains of his rhetorical works are contained 
in Walz’s Rhetores Graeci. 

Sophéné (Lodnv7y). A district of Armenia 
Maior, lying between the ranges of Antitaurus 
and Masius; separated from Melitené, in Armenia 
Minor, by the Euphrates, from Mesopotamia by 
the Antitaurus, and from the eastern part of Ar- 
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menia Maior by the river Nymphius. It fell to 
the Romans in the time of Pompey (cf. Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 7). 

Sophistae (coqgicrai). Strictly a name given 
by the Greeks to all those who professed knowl- 
edge, or a particular knowledge or a particular art. 
Hence the Seven Sages are often thus called; but 
the name was especially applied to the educated 
men of ready speech, who, from about the year 
B.C. 450, used to travel through Greece from place 
to place, and impart what they knew for money. 
These were the University Extension lecturers of 
antiquity, and they have the merit of having pop- 
ularized the interest in knowledge which had up 
to that time been confined within narrow circles, 
and especially of having contributed to the forma- 
tion of eloquence ; for they were the first to make 
style an object of study, and to institute serious 
investigations into the art of rhetorical expression. 
Their teaching was chiefly intended to give their 
pupils versatility in the use of speech, and thus to 
fit them for taking part in public life. As the 
subject of their discourses, they chose by preference 
questions of public interest to persons of general 
education. The expression, however, always re- 
mained the important thing, while positive knowl- 
edge fell more and more into the background. 
Some of them even started from the position that 
virtue and knowledge were only subjective no- 
tions. Protagoras of Abdera, who appeared about 
B.C. 445, is named as the first Sophist; after him 
the most important is Gorgias of Leontini; Prodi- 
cus of Ceos and Hippias of Elis are contemporaries 
of the other two. Wherever they appeared, es- 
pecially in Athens, they were received with the 
greatest enthusiasm, and many flocked to hear 
them. Even such men as Pericles, Euripides, and 


| Socrates sought their society ; and Socrates owed 


to them much that was suggestive in his own pur- 
suit of practical philosophy, though, on the other 
hand, he persistently attacked the principles under- 
ying their public teaching. These principles be- 
came further exaggerated under their successors, 
who did not think they needed even knowledge 
of fact to talk as they pleased about everything. 
Accordingly the skill of the Sophists degenerated 
into mere technicalities and complete absence of 
reason, aud became absolutely contemptible. (See 
Grote, History of Greece, ch. Ixvii., and Sidgwick’s 
essay in the (English) Journal of Philology, iv. 
288.) 

With the revival of Greek eloquetce, from about 
the beginning of the second century a.D., the name 
of Sophist attained a new distinction. At that 
time the name was given to the professional ora- 
tors, who appeared in public with great pomp and 
delivered declamations either prepared beforehand 
or improvised on the spot. Like the earlier Soph- 
ists, they went generally from piace to place, and 
were overwhelmed with applause and with marks 
of distinction by their contemporaries, including 
even the Roman emperors. Dion Chrysostom, 
Herodes Atticus, Aristides, Lucian, and Philostra- 
tus the Elder belong to the flourishing period of 
this second school of Sophists, a period which ex- 
tends over the whole of the second century, They 
appear afresh about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, devoting their philosophic culture to the 
zealous but unavailing defence of paganism. 
Among them was the emperor Julian and his con- 


temporaries Libanius, Himerius, and Themistius. 
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Synesius may be considered as the last Sophist of 
importance. See A. W. Benn, Greek Philosophers, 
ch. ii. (London, 1883). 

Sophocles (SodoxAjs). (1) The second of the 
three great Greek tragedians, son of Sophilus or 
Sophillus, the wealthy owner of a manufactory of 
arms. He was born about B.c. 495 in the deme 
Colonus near Athens. He received a careful edu- 
cation in music, gymnastics, and dancing, and as 
a boy of fifteen was chosen to lead the paean sung 
by the chorus of boys after the victory of Salamis 
(Athen, p. 20). He afterwards showed his musical 
skill in public, when he represented the blind 
singer Thamyris in his drama of the same name, 
and played the cithara with such success that he 
was painted as Thamyris with the cithara in the 
Stoa Poicilé. Again, in the play called the Nau- 
sicaa, he won for himself general admiration in 
acting the part of the Phaeacian princess, by the 
dexterity and grace with which he struck the ball 
(Athen. p.20 E). In 
all things his exter- 
nal appearance and 
demeanour were the 
reflex ofa lofty mind. 
At his very first ap- 
pearance as a tragic 
poet in 468, when 
twenty-seven years 
old, at the Great Dio- 
nysia, he gained a 
victory over Aeschy- 
lus, who was thirty 
years older,and from 
that time to extreme 
old age he kept the 
first place in tragedy. 
Unlike Aeschylus 
and Euripides, he 
never accepted the 
invitations of foreign 
princes. Though 
possessing no special 
inclination or fitness 
for political affairs, 
as his friend, the 
poet Ion of Chios, de- 
clares, he yet took 
his place in public 
life. Thus, in B.C., 
440, he was one of 
theten generals who, 
with Pericles, were 
in command of the 
fleet sent against Samos. Owing to his practical 
skill he was also employed in negotiations with the 
allies of Chios and Samos. During the Pelopon- 
nesian War he was again one of the generals, to- 
gether with Nicias. In 435, as Hellenotamias, he 
was at the head of the management of the treasure 
of the allies, which was kept on the Acropolis; and, 
when the question arose in 413, of giving to the State 
an oligarchical constitution, he was on the commis- 
sion of preliminary investigation (C, I. A. i. 237). 

The charm and refinement of his character seem 
tc have won him many friends. Among them was 
the historian Herodotus, who much resembled him 
in taste and temperament. He was also deemed by 
the ancients a man specially beloved by the gods, 
especially by Asclepius, whose priest he probably 
was, and who was said to have granted him health 


Sophocles. (Lateran Museum, Rome.) 
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and vigour of mind to extreme old age. By the 
Athenian Nicostraté he had a son, Iophon, who won 
some repute as a tragic poet, and by Theoris of Sic- 
yon another son, Ariston, father of the Sophocles 
who gained fame for himself by tragedies of his 
own, and afterwards by the production of his grand- 
father’s dramas. ‘There was a story that a quarrel 
arose between Sophocles and his son Iophon, on 
account of his preference for this grandson, and 
that, when summoned by Iophon before the court 
as weak in mind and unable to manage his affairs, 
he obtained his own absolute acquittal by reading 
the parodos on his native place in the Oedipus Co- 
loneus, just written, but not yet produced (Plutarch, 
Moral. p.775 B). But this appears to be a legend 
founded on a misunderstood pleasantry of a comic 
poet. The tales of his death, which happened in 
B.C, 405, are also mythical. According to one ac- 
count, he was choked by a grape; according to 
others, he died either when publicly reciting the 
Antigoné, or from excessive joy at some dramatic 
victory. The only fact unanimously attested by 
his contemporaries is, that his death was as digni- 
fied as his life. A singular story is connected even 
with his funeral. We are told that Dionysus, by 
repeated apparitions in dreams, prompted the gen- 
eral of the Spartans, who were then investing Ath- 
ens, to grant a truce for the burial of the poet in 
the family grave outside the city. Ou his tomb 
stood a Siren as a symbol of the charm of poetry. 
After his death the Athenians worshipped him as 
a hero and offered an annual sacrifice in his mem- 
ory. In later times, on the proposal of the orator 
Lycurgus, a bronze statue was erected to him, to- 
gether with Aeschylus and Euripides, in the thea- 
tre; and of his dramas, as of theirs, an authorized 
and standard copy was made, in order to protect 
them against arbitrary alterations. 

Sophocles was a very prolific poet. The num- 
ber of his plays is given as between 123 and 130, 
of which above 100 are known to us by their titles 
and by fragments; but only seven have been pre- 
served complete: the Trachiniae (so named from 
the chorus, and treating of the death of Heracles), 
the Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Electra, the Oedipus 
Tyrannus, the Oedipus at Colonus, and the Antigo- 
né. The last-mentioned play was produced in the 
spring of 440; the Philoctetes in 410; the Oedipus 
at Colonus was not put on the stage until 401, 
after his death, by his grandson Sophocles. Be- 
sides tragedies, Sophocles composed paeans, ele- 
gies, epigrams, and a work in prose on the chorus. 
With his tragedies he gained the first prize more 
than twenty times, and still more often the second, 
but never the third. Even in his lifetime, and in- 
deed through the whole of antiquity, he was held 
to be the most perfect of tragedians; one of the 
ancient writers calls him the “ pupil of Homer.” 

If Aeschylus is the creator of Greek tragedy, it 
was Sophocles who brought it to perfection. He 
extended the dramatic action (1) by the introduc- 
tion of a third actor, while in his last pieces he 
even added a fourth; and (2) by a due subordina- 
tion of the chorus, to which, however, he gave a 
more artistic development, while he increased its 
numbers from twelve to fifteen persons, (See 
Reissenmayer, De Choro Sophocleo [1878]). He also 
perfected the costumes and decoration, Rejecting 
the plan of Aeschylus, by which one story was car- 
ried through three successive plays, he made every 
tragedy into a complete work of art, with a sepa- 
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rate and complete action, the motives for every 
detail being most skilfully devised. His art was 
especially shown in the way in which the action 
is developed from the character of the dramatis 
personae. Sophocles’ great mastery of his art ap- 
pears, above all, in the clearness with which he 
portrays his characters, which are developed with 
a scrupulous attention to details, and in which he 
does not content himself, like Aeschylus, with mere 
outlines, nor, as Euripides often did, with copies 
from common life. His heroes, too, are ideal fig- 
ures, like those of Aeschylus (Aristot. Poét. 25). 
While they lack the superhuman loftiness of the 
earlier poet’s creations, they have a certain ideal 
truth of their own. Sophocles succeeded in doing 
what was impossible for Aeschylus and Euripides 
with their peculiar temperaments, in expressing 
the nobility of the female character, in its gentle- 
ness as well as in its heroic courage. In contrast 
to Euripides, Sophocles, like Aeschylus, is pro- 
foundly religious; and the attitude which he adopts 
towards the popular religion is marked by an in- 
stinetive reverence. The grace peculiar to Sopho- 
cles’ nature makes itself felt even in his language, 
the charm of which was universally praised by the 
ancients. With his noble simplicity he takes in 
this respect also a middle place between the weight- 
iness and boldness of the language of Aeschylus 
and the smoothness and rhetorical embellishment 
which distinguish that of Euripides. 

The seven existing plays of Sophocles are all 
found in the same Codex Laurentianns in Florence 
that contains the plays of Aeschylus. Cobet re- 
gards all the other extant MSS. of the plays as de- 
rived from this. Few of them have the whole seven. 
Of these, two (a Codex Parisinus of the thirteenth 
century and a Codex Venetus of the fourteenth) are 
the best. See Meifert, De Sophoclis Codicibus (1891). 

The editio princeps of Sophocles appeared at Ven- 
ice in 1502. The chief editions of the entire seven 
plays are those of Brunck, 4 vols. (1786-89); G. 
Herrmann (1830-41); Wunder (1847-1878); Din- 
dorf (Leipzig, 1825); Schneidewin, rev. by Nauck 
(Berlin, 1877-82); and Wolff (Leipzig, 1858-65 ). 
Annotated English editions are those of Blaydes 
and Paley, 2 vols. (1859-80); L. Campbell, 2 vols. 
(1871-81); and Jebb, vols. i—v. (Cambridge, 1884— 
95). There are editions of separate plays with 
English notes by various scholars, among them the 
Oedipus Tyrannus by Jebb (1884), and by White 
(1890); the Oedipus Coloneus by Paley (1881), the 
Antigoné by Paley (1881), and by D*Ooge (1890); of 
the Philoctetes by Graves (1893); of the Blectra by 
Jebb (1870); of the Ajax by Jebb (1869); and of the 
Trachiniae by Pretor (1877). 

There is a lexicon to Sophocles by Ellendt (2d 
ed. revised by Genthe, Berlin, 1867-72), with a sup- 
plementary Index Commentationum (1874). There is 
a good translation of Sophocles into English verse 
by Plumptre (1871), and one by Campbell (1873). 
For general criticism, etc., see Hense, Studien zu 
Sophocles (1880); Patin, tudes sur les Tragiques 
Grees, Vol. ii. (last ed. 1877); Campbell, Sophocles 
(1879); id. A Guide to Greek Tragedy (1891); Schle- 
gel’s Lectures ; Kennedy’s Studia Sophoclea (1874) ; 
and Ribbeck, Sophokles und Seine Tragédien (1869). 
On his language, style, ete., see the following mon- 
ographs: Altum, Similitudines Homeri cum Sopho- 
clis (1855); Borschke, deschylus wnd Sophocles 
(1872); Lichtenstein, Shakspeare and Sophocles 
(1850); Fleischmann, Kunst der Characteristik bei 
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Sophokles (1875); Harmsen, De Collocatione Verbo- 
rum apud Sophoclem (1880); Hartz, De Anacoluthis 
apud Sophoclem (1856); Jacobi, De Usu Alliteratio- 
nis apud Sophoclem (1872); Juris, De Sophoclis Verbis 
Singularibus (1876); Maenss, Die Prédpositionen bei 
Sophokles (1883); Schindler, De Sophocle Verborum 
Inventore (1877); Struve, De Dictione Sophoclis (1854) ; 
Schlegel, Die tragische Ironie bei Sophokles (1869) ; 
Fittbogen, De Sophoclis Sententiis Lthicis (1842) ; and 
Koch, De Proverbiis apud Sophoclem (1892). 

(2) Son of Ariston and grandson of the elder 
Sophocles, was also an Athenian tragic poet. The 
love of his grandfather towards him has been al- 
ready mentioned. In B.c. 401 he had brought out 
the Oedipus at Colonus of his grandfather; but he 
did not begin to exhibit his own dramas till 396. 


Sophonisba (SoddvicBa). The daughter of the 
Carthaginian general Hasdrubal, the son of Gisco. 
She had been betrothed by her father, at a very 
early age, to the Numidian prince Masinissa, but 
at a subsequent period Hasdrubal, being desirous 
to gain over Syphax, the rival ruler of Numidia, 
to the Carthaginian alliance, gave her in marriage 
to that prince. After the defeat of Syphax, and 
the capture of his capital city of Cirta by Masi- 
nissa, Sophonisba fell into the hands of the con- 
queror, upon whom her beauty exercised so power- 
ful an influence that he determined to marry her 
himself. Their wedding was accordingly celebrated 
without delay; but Scipio (who was apprehensive 
lest she should exercise the same influence over 
Masinissa which she had previously done over Sy- 
phax) refused to ratify this arrangement, and, up- 
braiding Masinissa with his weakness, insisted on 
the immediate surrender of the princess. Unable 
to resist this command, the Numidian king spared 
her the humiliation of captivity by sending her a 
bowl of poison, which she drank without hesita- 
tion, and thus put an end to her own life (Livy, 
Xxix. 23; xxx. 3-15; Polyb. xiv. 1, 7; Zonar. ix. 
11-13). The story of Sophonisba is the subject of 
a drama in English by Thomson, produced in 1729. 


Sophron (Se@pev). A native of Syracuse. He 
was a writer in Greek of mimes, and an elder contem- 
porary of Euripides (about B.c. 460-420), He com- 
posed in the Dorian dialect prose dialogues, partly 
serious, partly comic, which faithfully represented 
scenes of actual life, mostly in the lower classes, 
interspersed with numerous proverbs and collo- 
quial forms of speech. In spite of their prose 
form, Sophron’s mimes were regarded as poems by 
the ancients. In Athens they are said to have 
become kuown through Plato, who thought very 
highly of them, and made use of them for the 
dramatic form of his dialogues (Quint. i. 10, 17; 
Diog. Laért. iii. 13). After his death it is said that 
they were found under his pillow, together with 
the comedies of Aristophanes. In the Alexandrian 
Age, Theocritus took them for a pattern in his 
idylls (especially in the Adoniazusae, Idyl. 15). The 
Greek grammarians also paid particular attention 
to them on account of the popular idioms they 
contained. The fragments preserved are so scanty 
that they give no notion of the contents and form 
of the pieces; in any case they cannot have been 
intended for public representation. Sophron’s son, 
Xenarchus, who lived during the reign of Dionysius 
I, also wrote mimes. See Mimus. 

Sophroniscus. See SocraTss. 


Sophronistae. See GyMNasIUuM. 


SOPIANAE 


Sopianae. Now Fiinfkirchen; a town in Pan- 
nonia Inferior, the birthplace of the emperor Max- 
iminus (Amm. Marc. xxviii. 1), 

Sora. (1) Now Sora; a town in Latium, on the 
right bank of the river Liris and north of Arpi- 
num, with a strongly fortified citadel. (2) A town 
in Paphlagonia, now Zora. 

Soracté. Now Monte diS. Oreste; a celebrated 
mountain in Etruria, in the territory ofthe Falisci, 
near the Tiber, about twenty-four miles from Rome, 
but the summit of which, frequently covered with 
snow, was clearly visible from the city (Hor, Carm. 
i. 9); whence some have assumed that the climate 
of Italy was more rigorous in classical times than 
now. The whole mountain was sacred to Apollo 
Soranus, and on its summit wasa temple of this god. 


Soranus. A Sabine deity worshipped on Mount 
Soracté, and in later times identified with Apollo 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 785-790; Pliny, H. N. vii. 19). 

Soranus. A Greek physician from Ephesus, 
who lived in the first half of the second century 
A.D., under Trajan and Hadrian. His writings are 
now represented by a work of considerable extent 
on the diseases of women, and a surgical treatise 
on fractures. The writings of Caelius Aurelianus 
(q. V.) on acute and chronic diseases are translated 
from him. See Scheele, De Sorano Medico (1884). 


Soranus, BAREA. A Roman of great integrity, 
consul suffectus in s.D. 52. He was accused of 
treason under Nero, and his daughter Servilia was 
charged with magic. Both were put to death, the 
chief witness against Soranus being his former 
teacher P. Egnatius Celer (Tac. Ann. xvi. 30; Juv. 
iii. 16). 

Sortes (properly “lots”). Small tablets used 
for augury in different parts of Italy, especially in 
the temple of Fortuna at Praenesté (Cicero, De Div. 
ii. 41, 86). They were of oak or bronze, with’some 
saying engraved upon them, and were shuffled and 
drawn by a boy. Seventeen such sayings (four in 
the original bronze, and the rest copies) are still 
preserved (C. I. L. i. pp. 268-270). They are known 
as the SORTES PRAENESTINAE, but they appear to 
have really belonged to the oracle of Geryon at 
Patavium (Padua). SORTES CONVIVIALES were 
sealed tablets sold at entertainments. When 
opened they entitled the holder to a prize of greater 
or less value (Sueton. Aug. 75; Lamprid. Elagab. 22). 

The name sortes was given (1) to passages of some 
book used to foretell events, the method being to 
open the book at random, for which purpose Chris- 
tians used the Bible; or (2) to lines of poetry, 
especially of Vergil, written on leaves, and drawn 
at haphazard. SoORTES VERGILIANAE are men- 
tioned in Spartianus (Hadrian 2), and alluded to 
by Lampridius (Alex. Severus 14). This use of Ver- 
gil continued to modern times. An historic in- 
stance of it is found in the life of Charles I. of Eng- 
land, who experimented once in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, and opened at the passage of the 
Aeneid (iv. 615-620) where Dido’s imprecations 
against Aeneas foretold rebellion, defeat, and death. 
The story is told by Wellwood. See ORACULA. 

Sortes Sangallenses. Fragments of a book of 
oracles found in a MS. at St. Gallen in Switzerland. 
Edited by Winnefeld (Bonn, 1887). 

Sosibius (SwaiBios). A Lacedaemonian gram- 
marian who flourished at Alexandria under Ptole- 
my IT. (Athen. p. 493). 

AT* 
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Sosigénes (Sworyévys). The Peripatetic philoso- 
pher, was the astronomer employed by Iulius Caesar 
to superintend the correction of the calendar (B.C. 
46). See CALENDARIUM, 

Sosiphanes (eo.pavys). Of Syracuse; a Greek 
tragedian of the Alexandrian Pleiad, who lived 
about B.C, 300. Of his plays only a few lines have 
been preserved (Suidas, s.v.). See PLEras. 


Sositheus (Swoideos). A native of Alexandria 
in the Troad; a Greek tragedian, one of the Alex- 
andrian Pleiad. He lived in the first half of the 
third century B.c. in Athens and in Alexandria in 
Egypt. In an epigram of the Greek Anthology 
(vii. 707) he is celebrated as the restorer of the sa- 
tyric drama. We still possess an interesting frag- 
ment of his satyric plays, the Daphnis (twenty-one 
lines in Nauck’s Tragicorum Gr. Fragm. 822, ed. 
1889). 

Sosius. (1) Gaius, a Roman quaestor B.c. 66, 
and praetor in 49. He was afterwards one of An- 
tony’s principal lieutenants in the East, and in 37 
placed Herod upon the throne of Jerusalem. (2) 
The name of two brothers (Sosii), booksellers at 
Rome in the time of Horace (Hpist. i. 20,2; A. P. 


345). 


Sospita, that is, “the saving goddess.” A sur- 
name of Iuno at Lanuvium and at Rome, in both 
of which places she had a temple. See Iuno. 


Sosthénes (Seadévns). A Macedonian soldier 
who defeated the Gauls at the time of their inva- 
sion of Greece in B.C. 280 (Just. xxiv. 5, 6). See 
GALLIA. 

Sostratus (Seorparos). The son of Dexiphanes, 
of Cnidus. He was one of the great architects 
who flourished during and after the life of Alexan- 
der the Great. He built for Ptolemy I. of Egypt the 
great Pharos or light-house at. Alexandria, which 
was one of the Seven Wonders of the World, and 
also erected at Cnidus a portico supporting a ter- 
race (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 83). 

Sosus(Séao0s). A celebrated artist in mosaic, who 
was working apparently at the time of the Attali- 
dae in Pergamon. It was there that he executed 
his famous work, “‘ The Unswept House” (dodpwros 
oikos), 80 called because remnants of food, and all 
that is usually swept away, were represented as 
strewn about in the most careless way upon the 
floor. ‘Much to be admired in this work” (says 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 184) “is a dove drinking, and 
darkening the water by the shadow of its head; 
while other doves are sunning and pluming them- 
selves on the rim of the vessel.” This is copied in 
the mosaic (found in Hadrian’s Villa at ‘Tivoli), 
now in the Capitoline Museum at Rome. See illus- 
tration under Mustvum Opus, p. 1065; and Pic- 
TURA. 

Sotadéan Verse. See SOTADES. 

Sotaddes (Swrddns). A Greek poet from Maro- 
neia in Thrace, who lived at Alexandria under Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus about B.C. 276. He is said to have 
been drowned in the sea in a leaden chest for some 
sarcastic remark about the marriage of the king 
with his own sister Arsinoé. He composed in Ionic 
dialect and in a peculiar metre named after him 
(Sotadeus or Sotadicus versus, Swrddeva dopara) poems 
called xivaidou or pAvakes, malicious satires partly 
on indelicate subjects, which were intended for 
recitation accompanied by a mimic dance, and also 
travesties of mythological subjects, such as the 
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Iliad of Homer. He found numerous imitators 
(Athen. p. 620; Plut. Op. Moral. p. 11). 

Soter (Swrnp, i.e. ‘the saviour”; Lat. SERVa- 
ror or Sospss). A title, occurs as the surname of 
several divinities, especially of Zeus. It was also 
a surname of Ptolemaeus I., king of Egypt, as well 
as of several of the other later Greek kings. See 
PTOLEMAEUS. 

Sotion (Seriwv). (1) An Alexandrian philoso- 
pher of the third century B.c., who wrote a work 
called Avadoyai on the different teachers of the 
schools of philosophy (Diog. Laért. v. 86). (2) The 
teacher of the Roman philosopher Seneca ( Sen. 
Epist. 108). 

Sottiates or Sotiates. A powerful and war- 
like people in Gallia Aquitanica, on the frontiers 
of Gallia Narbonensis, who were subdued by P. 
Crassus, Caesar’s legate (Caes. B. G. ili. 120). 

Sozoménus (Zw opevos), usually called Sozo- 
MEN in English, was a Greek ecclesiastical histo- 
rian of the fifth century. He was probably a na- 
tive of Bethelia or Bethel, a village near Gaza in 
Palestine. His parents were Christians. He prac- 
tised as an advocate at Constantinople, whence he 
is styled Scholasticus ; and he was still engaged in 
his profession when he wrote his history. This ec- 
clesiastical history, which is extant, is in nine 
books, and is dedicated to the emperor Theodosius 
II. It commences with the reign of Constantine, 
and comes down a little later than the death of 
Honorius, A.D. 423. The work is incomplete, and 
breaks off in the middle of a chapter. The author, 
we know, had proposed to bring it down to 439, 
the year in which the history of Socrates ends. 
See SOCRATES (2). 

Sparta (2mapry, Dor. Srapra), also called Lace- 
daemon (Aakedaipwv). The capital of Laconica and 
the chief city of the Peloponnesus, was situated on 
the right bank of the Eurotas (Iri), about twenty 
mniles from the sea. It stood on a plain which con- 
tained within it several rising grounds and hills. 
It was bounded on the east by the Eurotas, on the 
northwest by the small river Oenus (Kelesina), and 
on the southeast by the small river Tisia (Magula), 
both of which streams fell into the Eurotas. The 
plain in which Sparta stood was shut in on the 
east by Mount Menelaienm, and on the west by 
Mount Taygetus; whence the city is called by 
Homer ‘the hollow Lacedaemon.” It was of a 
circular form, about six miles in circumference, 
and consisted of several distinct quarters, which 
were originally separate villages, and which were 
never united into one regular town. Its site is 
occupied by the modern villages of Magula and 
Psykhiko; and the principal modern town in the 
neighbourhood is Mistra, which lies about two 
miles to the west on Mount Taygetus. 

During the flourishing times of Greek indepen- 
dence, Sparta was never surrounded by walls, since 
the bravery of its citizens, and the difficulty of ac- 
cess to it, were supposed to render such defences 
needless. It was first fortified by the tyrant Nabis; 
but it did not possess regular walls until the time 
of the Romans. Sparta, unlike most Greek cities, 
had no proper Acropolis, but this name was given 
to one of the steepest hills of the town, on the sum- 
mit of which stood the Temple of Athené Poliuchus, 
or Chalcioecus. 

Five distinct quarters of the city are mentioned : 
(1) PITAN® (Ilirayn), which appears to have been the 
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most important part of the city, and in which was 
situated the Agora, containing the council-house 
of the Senate, and the offices of the public magis- 
trates. It was also surrounded by various temples 
and other public buildings. Of these, the most 
splendid was the Persian Stoa or portico, originally 
built of the spoils taken in the Persian War, and 
enlarged and adorned at later times. A part of 
the Agora was called the Chorus or dancing-place, 
in which the Spartan youths performed dances in 
honour of Apollo. (2) LIMNAE (Aiuvac), a suburb 
of the city, on the banks of the Eurotas, northeast 
of Pitané, was originally a hollow spot covered 
with water. (3) Mpsoa or Messoa (Meoda, Meoaoa), 
also by the side of the Eurotas, southeast of the 
preceding, containivg the Dromus and the Plata- 
nistas, which was a spot nearly surrounded with 
water, and so called from the plane-trees growing 
there. (4) CynosuRA (Kuvécovupa), in the southwest 
of the city, and south of Pitané. (5) AEGIDAE (Ai- 
yei6a.), in the northwest of the city, and west of 
Pitané. 

The two principal streets of Sparta ran from the 
Agora to the extreme end of the city: these were, 
(1) Aphetae or Aphetais (Agéra, Aderais sc. 660s), 
extending in a southeasterly direction, past the 
temple of Dictynna and the tombs of the Eury- 
pontidae; and (2) Skias (Sx«cds), running nearly par- 
allel to the preceding one, but farther to the east, 
and which derived its name from an ancient place 
of assembly, of a circular form, called Skias. The 
most important remains of ancient Sparta are the 
ruins of the theatre, which was near the Agora. 
On the topography of Sparta see a paper by N. E. 
Crosby in the American Journal of Archaeology for 
1893 (pp. 335 foll.) ; and Stein, Topographie des alten 
Sparta (1890). 

Sparta is said to have been founded by Lacedae- 
mon, a son of Zeus and Taygeté, who married 
Sparta, the daughter of Eurotas, and called the 
city after the name of his wife. His son Amyclas 
is said to have been the founder of Amyclae, which 
was for a long time a more important town than 
Sparta itself. In the mythical period, Argos was 
the chief city in Peloponnesus, and Sparta is repre- 
sented as subject to it. Here reigned Menelaiis, 
the younger brother of Agamemnon; and by the 
marriage of Orestes, the son of Agamemnon, with 
Hermioné, the daughter of Menelaiis, the two king- 
doms of Argos and Sparta became united. The 
Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus, which, ac- 
cording to tradition, took place thirty years after 
the Trojan War, made Sparta the capital of the 
country. Laconica fell to the share of the two 
sons of Aristodemus, Eurysthenes and Procles, who 
took up their residence at Sparta, and ruled over 
the kingdom conjointly. The old inhabitants of 
the country maintained themselves at Amyclae, 
which was not conquered for along time. After 
the complete subjugation of the country we find 
three distinct classes in the population: the Dorian 
conquerors, who resided in the capital, and who 
were called Spartiatae or Spartans (see SPaRTI- 
ATAE); the Perioeci or old Achaean inhabitants, 
who became tributary to the Spartans, and pos- 
sessed no political rights; and the Helots, who 
were also a portion of the old Achaean inhabitants, 
but were reduced to a state of slavery. (See Hr- 
LOTAE.) From various causes the Spartans be- 
came distracted by intestine quarrels, till at length 
Lycurgus, who belonged to the royal family, was 
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selected by all parties to give a new constitution 
to the State. The date of Lycurgus is uncertain ; 
but it is impossible to place it later than B.c. 825. 
The constitution of Lyecurgus laid the founda- 
tion of Sparta’s greatness; yet this constitution, 
traditionally ascribed to Lycurgus, is not to be 
regarded as wholly due to him. It represents 
the union of three distinct principles: the mo- 
narchical principle was represented by the kings, 
the aristocracy by the Senate, and the demo- 
cratical element by the assembly of the people, and 
subsequently by their representatives, the ephors. 
The kings had originally to perform the common 
functions of the kings of the Heroic Age. They 


were high-priests, judges, and leaders in war; but | 


in all of these departments they were in course of 
time superseded more or less. As judges they re- 
tained only a particular branch of jurisdiction, that 
referring to the succession of property. As mili- 
tary commanders they were to some extent re- 
stricted and watched by commissioners sent by 
the Senate; the functions of high-priest were cur- 
tailed least, perhaps because least obnoxious. In 
compensation for the loss of power, the kings en- 
joyed great honours, both during their life and 
after their death. The Senate (yepovaia) consisted 
of thirty members, one from each obé (@Ba), all 
elected except the two kings, who were ex officio 
members, and represented each his own obé. In 
their functions they replaced the old council of 
the nobles as awert of privy council to the kings, 
but their pow as greater, since the votes of the 
kings were of no greater weight than those of 
other senators; they had the right of originating 
and discussing all measures before they could be 
submitted to the decision of the popular assembly ; 
they had, in conjunction (later) with the ephors, 
+o watch over the due observance of the laws and 
institutions; and they were judges in all criminal 
cases, without being bound by any written code. 
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For all this they were not responsible, holding 
their office for life. 
| But with all these powers the elders formed no 
real aristocracy. They were not chosen either for 
property qualification or for noble birth. The 
| Senate was open to the poorest citizen, who during 
| sixty years had been obedient to the laws and zeal- 
ous in the performance of his duties. The mass 
of the people—that is, the Spartans of pure Doric 
| descent (see SPARTIATAE)—formed the sovereign 
‘power of the State. The popular assembly con- 
_ sisted of every Spartan of thirty years of age, and 
of unblemished character; only those were ex- 
cluded who had not the means of contributing 
their portion to the syssitia (q. v.). They met at 
stated times to decide on all important questions 
brought before them, after a previous discussion in 
the Senate. They had no right of amendment, but 
_only that of simple approval or rejection, which 
| was given in the rudest form possible, by shout- 
ing. The popular assembly, however, had neither 
frequent nor very important occasions for directly 
exerting their sovereign power. Their chief activ- 
| ity consisted in delegating it; hence arose the im- 
| portance of the ephors, who were the representa- 
tives of the popular element of the constitution. 
|The five ephors answer in many points to the 
Roman tribunes of the people. Their appointment 
is included by Herodotus among the institutions 
of Lycurgus, but it is probable that Aristotle is 
| right in dating these later, from the reign of The- 
opompus. (See Epnori.) Their appointment was 
perhaps a concession to the people, at first as over- 
seers of the markets and as magistrates who might 
check illegal oppression by kings or great men. 
Subsequently they absorbed most of the power 
‘in the State. To Lycurgus was ascribed also 
|a prohibition to use written laws, or to have 
|any coinage but iron: but these traditions must 
‘refer to later customs, since there were neither 
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coins nor written laws in Greece as early as Ly- 
eurgus. 

With reference to their subjects, the few Spar- 
tans formed a most decided aristocracy. On the 
conquest of Peloponnesus by the Dorians, part of 
the ancient inhabitants of the country, under name 
of the Perioeci (Ilepiovxor), were allowed indeed to 
retain their personal Itberty, but lost all civil 
rights, and were obliged to pay to the State a rent 
for the land that was left them. Buta great part of 
the old inhabitants were reduced to a state of perfect 
slavery, different from that of the slaves of Athens 
and Rome, and more similar to the villanage of the 
feudal ages. These were called Helots (eiA@rav). 
They were allotted, with patches of land, to indi- 
vidual members of the ruling class, They tilled 
the land, and paid a fixed rent to their masters, 
not, as Perioeci, to the State. The Spartans 
formed, as it were, an army of inyaders in an ene- 
my’s country; their city was a camp, and every 
man a soldier. At Sparta the citizen only existed 
for the State; he had no interest but the State’s, 
and no property but what belonged to the State. 
It was a fundamental principle of the constitution 
that all citizens were entitled to the enjoyment of 
an equal portion of the common property. This 
was done in order to secure to the commonwealth 
a large number of citizens and soldiers free from 
labour for their sustenance, and able to devote 
their ‘whole time to warlike exercises, in order 
thus to keep up the ascendency of Sparta over her 
Perioeci and Helots. (See HeLorar.) The Spar- 
tans were to be warriors, and nothing but warriors. 
Therefore, not only all mechanical labour was 
thought to degrade them; not only was husban- 
dry despised and neglected, and commerce pre- 
vented, or at least impeded, by prohibitive laws 
and by the use of iron money; but also the nobler 
arts and sciences were so effectually stifled that 
Sparta is a blank in the history of the arts and 
literature of Greece. The State took care of a 
Spartan from his cradle to his grave, and superin- 
tended his education in the minutest points; and 
this was not confined to his youth, but extended 
throughout his whole life. The syssitia, or, as 
they were called at Sparta, phiditia, the common 
meals, may be regarded as an educational institu- 
tion; for at these meals subjects of general inter- 
est were discussed and political questions debated. 
The youths and boys used to eat separately from 
the men, in their own divisions. See Jannet, Les 
Institutions Sociales et le Droit Civil a Sparte 2d 
ed. Paris, 1880). 

Sparta gradually extended her sway over the 
greater part of the Peloponnesus. In 8.c. 743 the 
Spartans attacked Messenia, and after a war of 
twenty years subdued this country, 723. In 685 
the Messenians again took up arms, but at the end 
of seventeen years were again completely subdued ; 
and their country from this time forward became 
an integral portion of Laconia. (See MrEssEnta.) 
After the close of the Second Messenian War the 
Spartans continued their conquests in Peloponne- 
sus, They defeated the Tegeans, and wrested the 
district of Thyreae from the Argives. At the time 
of the Persian invasion they were confessedly the 
first people in Greece, and to them was granted by 
unanimous consent the chief command in the war. 
But after the final defeat of the Persians the 
haughtiness of Pausanias disgusted most of the 
Greek States, particularly the Tonians, and led 
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them to transfer the supremacy to Athens (477). 
From this time the power of Athens steadily in- 
creased, and Sparta possessed little influence out- 
side of the Pelopounesus. The Spartans, however, 
made several attempts to check the rising greatness 
of Athens, and their jealousy of the latter led at 
length to the Peloponnesian War (431). (See PELO- 
PONNESIAN WaR.) This war ended in the over- 
throw of Athens, and the restoration of the suprem- 
acy of Sparta over the rest of Greece (404). But 
the Spartans did not retain this supremacy more 
than thirty years. Their decisive defeat by the 
Thebans under Epaminondas at the battle of Leuc- 
tra (371) gave the Spartan power a shock from 
which it never recovered; and the restoration of 
the Messenians to their country two years after- 
wards completed the humiliation of Sparta. Thrice 
was the Spartan territory invaded by the Thebans, 
and the Spartan women saw for the first time the 
watch-fires of an enemy’s camp. The Spartans 
now finally lost their supremacy over Greece, but 
no other Greek state succeeded to their power; and 
about thirty years afterwards the greater part of 
Greece was obliged to yield to Philip of Macedon. 
The Spartans, however, kept aloof from the Mace- 
donian conqueror, and refused to take part in the 
Asiatic expedition of his son, Alexander the Great. 

Under this later Macedonian king the power of 
Sparta declined still further. The simple institu- 
tions of Lycurgus were abandoned, and little by 
little luxury crept into the State. The number of 
citizens diminished, and the landed property be- 
came vested in a few families. Agis endeavoured 
to restore the ancient institutions of Lycurgus, but 
he perished in the attempt (240). Cleomenes IIL., 
who began to reign 236, was more successful. He 
succeeded in putting the ephors to death, and over- 
throwing the existing government (225); and he 
then made a redistribution of the landed property, 
and augmented the number of the Spartan citizens 
by admitting some of the Perioeci to this honour. 
His reforms infused new blood into the State, and 
for a short time he carried on war with success 
against the Achaeans. But Aratus, the general of 
the Achaeans, called in the assistance of Antigo- 
nus Doson, the king of Macedonia, who defeated 
Cleomenes at the decisive battle of Sellasia (221), 
and followed up his success by the capture of 
Sparta, Sparta now sank into insignificance, and 
was ruled by a succession of native tyrants, till at 
length it was compelled to abolish its peculiar in- 
stitutions, and to join the Achaean League (q. v.). 
Shortly afterwards it fell, with the rest of Greece, 
under the Roman power. 

See Miller, The History and Antiquities of the 
Dorie Race, Eng. trans. 2 vols. (Oxford, 1830); Cox, 
The Greeks and the Persians, (New York, 1876); 
Jowett’s translation of Thucydides (on the Pelo- 
ponnesian War), with introduction, notes, and anal- 
ysis, 2 vols. (New York, 1881); and the standard 
histories of Greece. 

Spartacus. The name of several kings of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus. (1) Succeeded the dynasty 
of the Archeanactidae in B.c. 438, and reigned until 
431. He was succeeded by his son Seleucus. (2) 
Began to reign in B.C. 427, and reigned twenty 
years. He was succeeded in 407 by his son Saty- 
rus. (3) Succeeded his father, Leucon, in B.c. 353, 
and died, leaving his kingdom to his son Parysades 
in 348. (4) Son of Eumelus, began to reign in B.c, 
304, and reigned twenty years. : 
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Spartacus. A famous fighter, by birth a Thra- 
cian, and successively a shepherd, a soldier, and a 
chief of banditti. On one of his predatory expedi- 
tions he was taken prisoner, and sold to a trainer 
of gladiators. In B.c.73 he was a member of the 
gladiatorial company of Lentulus, and was de- 
tained in his school at Capua, in readiness for the 
games at Rome. He persuaded his fellow-prison- 
ers to make an attempt to gain their freedom. 
About seventy of them broke out of the training- 
schoo] of Lentulus, and took refuge in the crater 
of Vesuvius. Spartacus was chosen leader, and 
Was soon joined by a number of runaway slaves. 
These were blockaded by C. Claudius Pulcher at 
the head of three thousand men, but Spartacus at- 
tacked the besiegers and put them to flight. His 
numbers rapidly increased, and for two years (B.C. 
73-71) he defeated one Roman army after another, 
and laid waste Italy, from the foot of the Alps to 
the southernmost corner of the peninsula. After 
both the consuls of the year 72 had been defeated 
by Spartacus, M. Licinius Crassus, the praetor, was 
appointed to the command of the war. Crassus 
carried on the contest with vigour and success; 
and, after gaining several advantages over the 
enemy, at length defeated them on the River Sila- 
rus in a decisive battle, in which Spartacus was 
slain. 
ligned by the Roman writers. Cicero compares 
the vilest of his contemporaries to him: Horace 
speaks of him (Carm. iii. 14, 19) as a common rob- 
ber; none recognize his greatness, but the terror 
of his name survived to a late period of the Em- 
pire. Accident made Spartacus a shepherd, a free- 
booter, and a gladiator; nature formed him a hero. 
The excesses of his followers he could not always 
repress, and his efforts to restrain them often cost 
him his popularity. But he was in himself not 
less mild and just than he was able and valiant. 


Spartea. See SoLrEa (2). 


Sparti (o7aproi, “the men sown”). The men in 
full armour who sprang up from the teeth of the 
dragon of Ares when sown by Cadmus. On their 
birth they immediately fought with one another, 
till only five remained. The survivors helped 
Cadmus to found Thebes, and were the ancestors 
of the Theban nobility. See CapMus ; THEBAE. 

Spartianus, Aelius. One of the Scriptores His- 
toriae Augustae, lived in the time of Diocletian and 
Constantine, and wrote the biographies of several 
emperors. See AUGUSTAE HISTORIAE SCRIPTORES. 


Spartiatae (omapridra). In Sparta the ruling 
class of those who had the full rights of citizens, 
as distinguished from the subject Perioeci (see Pr- 
RIOECI) and Helots (see HELOTAE). They were the 
descendants of the Dorians, who had formerly con- 
quered the land under the leadership of Aristode- 
mus. As to the manner in which they were di- 
vided, see PHyL&. Their number is said never to 
have exceeded 10,000, and, as they were utterly 
opposed to the admission of foreign elements, it 
was constantly decreasing. At the time of the 
Persian Wars it still amounted to 8000, about B.c. 
320 to little more than 1000. 

They were called doo (men sharing equal 
rights), with reference to the equality established 
among them by the legislation, of Lycurgus, (a) in 
their education, which was exclusively directed 
towards fitting them for service in war; () in their 
way of living, especially in the meals which they 
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had in common (see SyssiTtA); (c) in their proper- 
ty; @ and in their political rights. 

To every family of Spartiatae an equal portion 
of land was assigned by Lycurgus, with a number 
of Helots who had settled upon it, who had to cul- 
tivate the property and deliver the produce to its 
possessor, The Spartiatae themselves were not 
allowed to engage in a handicraft, or in trade, or in 
agriculture ; their whole life had to be devoted to 
the service of the State, and therefore they had 
their abode in Sparta itself. The allotted land 
and the Helots were accounted State property, and 
the possessors had no kind of right to dispose of 
them. Families which were dying out were pre- 
served by adopting sons of families related to them, 
and similarly heiresses were married to men with- 
out inheritance of their own. If a family con- 
sisted of several male members, then the eldest 
was considered as head of the family, and had to 
support his brothers. The original equality of 
property came to an end, partly through the ex- 
tinction of many families and the transference of 
their lot of ground, partly by the silent abrogation 
of the old law, which did not allow the Spartiatae 
to possess silver or gold, but ¢hiefly after the law 
of Epitadeus, by which the free disposal of land 
was allowed, if not by sale, at least by gift during 
lifetime and by will. But the principle of aristo- 
cratic equality long continued in form; and only 
those who did not fulfil the conditions attached to 
the equality of rights, or who did not obey the 
injunctions of Lycurgus as to the education of 
the young, and as to the life of adult citizens, or 
who did not contribute to the common meals, 
suffered a diminution of their political rights. 
This involved exclusion from the government and 
administration of the State, as well as from the 
right of electing or being elected to office; but 
the punishment affected the individual only, and 
not his children, nor his position in personal law. 
See SPARTA. 

Sparum. A spear used by the peasants as a 
weapon (Verg. den. xi. 682) and for hunting. 

Speciila. See article in the Appendix. 


Speculator. A scout or spy, of whom a special 
division was attached to each legion in the Roman 
army (Tac. Hist. i. 25). Under the Empire the 
speculatores were a body-guard or corps of adju- 
tants attached to the person of the emperor (Tac. 
Hist. ii. 73; Sueton. Calig. 44). 

Speciilum (évortpov, ka- 
rontpov). For mirrors the 
ancients used round or oval, 
also square, plates of polished 
metal, generally of copper, 
mixed with tin, zinc, and 
other materials, and often 
silvered and gilded. In later 
times they were also made 
of massive silver, the finest 
being the work of Praxiteles 
in B.C. 328. They were often 
provided with a decorated 
handle and ornamented on 
the back with engravings, 
mostly of mythological ob- 
jects. To keep them bright, 
a sponge with powdered 
pumice-stone was usually 
fastened to them (Plato, Tim. 


(Caylus, 
Recueil dAntiq. v. pl. 
62.) 
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72 C). The best metallic mirrors were produced 
at Brundisium. 

Glass mirrors were probably known in antiquity, 
consisting of a glass plate covered with a thin leaf 
of metal at the back (Pliny, H. NV. xxxvi. 26). As 
thus prepared, however, they were not so good as 
the others, the modern backing of tinfoil and quick- 
silver being yet unknown. 

The Etruscan mirrors are in some respects remark- 
ably fine, the finest of all being represented below. 
Besides these hand-mirrors, there were also in the 
time of the emperors mirrors as high as a man 
(Sen. Q. N. i. 17; ef. 
Quintil. xi. 3, 68), 
which were either 
permanently fixed in 
the wall or (as in 
Vitruv. ix. 8, 2) let 
up and down like a 
sash. 

Greek mirrors were 
unknown to archae- 
ologists until 1867, 
when the first speci- 
men was discovered 
at Corinth. In de- 
sign they are even 
more beautiful than 
those of Etruria. 
They are of two 
kinds: (a) dise mir- 
rors, like the Etrus- 
can mirrors, and gen- 
erally round, consisting of a single disc with a pol- 
ished convex front, to reflect the face, and a con- 
cave back, ornamented with figures traced with 
the engraver’s burin. This variety had a handle 
in the. form of a statuette resting on a pedestal. 
(6) Another variety (‘“‘box-mirrors”), especially fre- 
quent in Greece, consists of two metallic discs, one 
enclosed within the other, and sometimes held to- 
gether by ahinge. The cover was externally orna- 
mented with figures in low-relief, and was inter- 
nally polished and silvered to reflect the face. The 
second disc, forming the body of the case, was deco- 
rated internally with figures engraved with a sharp 
point. In the British Museum is a mirror from 
Corinth, representing Pan playing at the game of 
“Five Stones” with a Nymph attended by Eros. 
There is no mention of mirrors in Homer; and the 
oldest Greek mirrors now extant do not antedate 
the sixth century B.c. See Bliimner, Technologie, 
iv. pp. 192, 194, 265 foll., 403; E. Gerhard, Etrus- 
kische Spiegel (Berlin, 1843); and De Witte, Les 
Miroirs chez les Anciens (Brussels, 1873). 


Speos Artemidos. See Pros ARTEMIDOS. 


Back of Etruscan Mirror. 
Museum.) 
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Spercheus (S7repyeis). Now Elladha; a river 
in the south of Thessaly, which rises in Mount 
Tymphrestus, runs in an easterly direction through 
the territory of the Aenianes and through the dis- 
trict Malis, and falls into the innermost corner of 
the Sinus Maliacus. As a river-god, Spercheus is 
a son of Oceanus and Gaea, and the father of Me- 
nesthius by Polydora, the daughter of Peleus (J1. 
Xvi. 174; xxiii. 142; Pausan. i. 37, 2). 

Spes. The Roman personification of hope, espe- 
cially of hope for a good harvest, and (in later 
times) for the blessing of children. There were 
several temples to Spes in Rome, the oldest dating 
from B.C. 354 (Livy, xxiv. 47). She was repre- 
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sented as a youthful figure, moving along lightly 
in a long robe, which was raised a little in her left 
hand, while her right bore a bud, either closed or 
just about to open, denoting especially her tute- 
lage of gardens. In the course of time she came 
to be usually considered as a goddess of the future, 
invoked at births and marriages, and on similar 
occasions. On the legend of the Greek goddess of 
Hope (’EAmis), see PANDORA. 


Speusippus (27evornmos). An Athenian phi- 
losopher, son of Eurymedon and Potoné, a sister 
of Plato. He accompanied his uncle, Plato, on 
his third journey to Syracuse, where he displayed 
considerable ability and prudence. He succeeded 
Plato as president of the Academy, but was at the 
head of the School for only eight years (B.C. 347-339). 
He wrote several works, all of which are lost, in 
which he developed the doctrines of his great 
master. 2 

Sphacteria. See PyYLos. 

Sphaera (ogaipa). A ball. See Pina. 

Sphaeria (Sdaipia). Now Poros; an island off 
the coast of Troezen, in Argolis, and between it 
and the island of Calanria (Pausan. ii. 33, 1). 


Sphaeristerium (cqaipiornpioy). A court for 
the game of ball in the gymnasia and thermae. 
Sdaipiorixyn was the name of the art of playing at 
ball. See Pina. 

Sphaeromachia (cdaipouayia). See Prva. 

Sphaerus (¢aipos). A Stoic philosopher, who 
studied first under Zeno of Citium, and afterwards 
under Cleanthes. He lived at Alexandria during 
the reigns of the first two Ptolemies. He also 
taught at Lacedaemon, and was believed to have 
had considerable influence in moulding the char- 
acter of Cleomenes. He was in repute among the 
Stoics for the accuracy of his definitions. He was 
the author of several works, all of which are lost. 


Sphendalé (Zqdevdarn). A deme of Attica be- 
longing to the tribe Hippothodntis. It was on 
the frontier of Boeotia. 

Sphend6né (cdevdorn). 
hair of the Greek women. 

Sphettus (Xdyrros). 
silver-mines of Sunium. 
Acamantis. 

Sphinx (2iy€, “the throttler”). Amonster bor- 
rowed from Egyptian religion and symbolism, orig- 
inally represent- 
ed with the body 
of a winged lion 
and the breastand 
head -of a human 
being, and subse- 
quently in still 
more wonderful 
forms, aS a man 
or woman with 
the breast, feet, 
and claws of a 
lion, the tail of a 
serpent, and the 
wings ofa bird; or 
as a lion in front 
and a human being behind, with vulture’s claws 
and eagle’s wings. The Egyptian sphinxes are 
oftener male rather than female, and the Great 
Sphinx was intended to represent the god Hor-em- 


A fastening for the 
See Coma, p. 388. 
A deme of Attica near the 
It belonged to the tribe 


Winged Sphinx of Greek Art. 


(From a 
fragment of pottery found at Daphnae. 
Drawing by Petrie.) 
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The Great Egyptian Sphinx. 


khu or Horus. It is older than the Fourth Dynas- 
ty, which began about B.c. 3700. 

According to Hesiod, Sphinx was the daughter 
of the Chimaera and Orthrus ; according to others, 
of Echidna and Typhon. Heré (or, according to 
others, Ares or Dionysus), in anger at the crimes 
of Laius, sent her to Thebes from Ethiopia. She 
took up her abode on a rock near the city and 
gave every passer-by the well-known riddle, 
“ What walks on four legs in the morning, on two 
at noon, and on three in the evening?” She flung 
from the rock all who could not answer it. When 
Oedipus explained the riddle rightly, as referring 
to man in the successive stages of infancy, the 
prime of life, and old age, she flung herself down 
from the rock. See OEDIPUS. 

Spike. See CLavus. 

Spina. (1) Now Spinazzino; a town in Gallia 
Cispadana, in the territory of the Lingones, on 
the most southerly of the mouths of the Padus 
(Po), which was called after it Ostium Spineti- 
cum. (2) Now Spino; a town in Gallia Transpa- 
dana, on the river Addua. 

Spinning. See TELA. 

Spinther (cdryxrnp). 
women on the left arm (Festus, s.h.v.). 
made of gold (Plant. Men. iii. 3, 7). 

Spira (c7retpa), dim. SPIRULA. (1) The base of a 
column, a member not existing in the Doric order, 


A coil bracelet worn by 
It was 


Spirae of Two Columns. (Left-hand figure from the Temple of 


Panops [Ionic] on the Ilissus ; 
Temple of Athené Polias at Athens.) 
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(From a photograph by Flinders Petrie.) 
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but always present in the Ionic and 
Corinthian. A special kind of base 
was called the Attic (Arrixoupyés), it 
being really a variety of the Ionic. (2) 
A kind of cracker or cake made in a 
spiral form, like a sort of cruller (Cato, 
Fie Posie Jk 

Spit. See Vreru. 

Spithamé (oméayn). A span; in 
Greek measurement, three quarters of 
a foot. 

Splenium (o7Anvov). A sort of 
court-plaster made of white linen or 
leather, and worn in patches on the 
faee to conceal any defect or scar; and 
perhaps, as in modern times, to height- 
en the fairness of the complexion (Mart. 
11.29, 10; viii. 33). 

Spoils of War. See Spor. 

Spolatum. See SaLona. 


Spoletium or Spolétum. Now Spo- 
leto; a town in Umbria, on the Via 
Flaminia, colonized by the Romans B.c. 
242. It suffered severely in the wars 
between Marius and Sulla. 


| Spolia. The Roman term for the arms taken 
from an enemy defeated in single combat, and 
also for those portions of the captured armour 
| which were promised by the general to soldiers 
who distinguished themselves. The word is not 
greatly different in meaning from exuviae, while 
| praeda covers all kinds of booty, and manubiae is 
properly the part that falls to the commanding 
general. They were hung up in a temple, with a 
_dedicatory inscription (Verg. Aen. iii, 288), or in 
the vestibule of the house, where they remained, 
|even if the house passed into other hands. Spo- 
| LIA OPIMA were the arms taken from the hostile 
general by a Roman leader commanding under his 
| own auspices, and were consecrated to Iupiter Fe- 
|retrius on the Capitol. This is said to have 
been first done by Romulus, who is the tra- 
ditional founder of the sanctuary of Feretrius 
(Livy,i.10). They were legitimately won on only 
‘two subsequent occasions by Aulus Cornelius 
| Cossus from the king of Veii, and by M. Claudius 
| Marcellus from the king of the Gaesatae (Plut. 
Mare. 8). 


Sponda (é€yjAarov). Any one of the four bars 
of the frame of a bedstead (lectus) to which the 
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Lectus, showing Spondae. 


cords supporting the mattress were affixed (Petron. 
Sat. 97). 


Sponsa, Sponsus, and Sponsalia. See MaTri- 
MONIUM. 


Spoons. 


See COCLEAR. 


Sporades (Sropddes). A group of scattered isl- 
ands in the Aegaean Sea, off the island of Crete 
and the western coast of Asia Minor, so called in 
opposition to the Cyclades, which lay in a circle 
around Delos. See Tozer, Islands of the Aegean 
(1890). 


SPORT 


Sport. See Lup1; VENATIONES. 

Sporta (crvpis). A basket, plaited, and with 
a small flat bottom. See Spor- 
TULA. 

Sportella (crvpidioy), dim. of 
sporta. A small basket in which 
cakes and other dainties were 
passed at table (Suet. Domit. 4). 

Sportila, dim. of sporta, “a 
basket.” Originally the portion 
of food given in a basket by the 
Roman patron to his clients who paid a cere- 
monial call (salutatio) in the morning. This was 
the equivalent of the invitation to a regular dinner 
(cena recta), which, under the Republic, the clients 
used from time to time to receive. Later, instead 
of giving food, a sum of money was substituted, 
generally a hundred quadrantes (about a dollar). 
Hence the word sportula ultimately came to mean 
this dole of money. For a lively picture of the 
scene at one of these distributions, see Juv. ili. 
294 foll., with Mayor’s note; ef. also the articles 
CLIENTES ; SALUTATIO. 


Spuma. A sort of pomade used by the Germans 
and Gauls, and imported into Rome. It was made 
of goat’s tallow and beech- wood ashes, and was 
supposed to give a brownish tinge to the hair 
(Mart. xiv. 26; viii. 33, 20). See Sapo. 


Spur. See CALcar. 


Spurinna VesTriTIus. The haruspex who on 
the day of Caesar’s assassination warned him to 
beware of the Ides of March (Sueton. Jul. 81). See 
CAESAR. 

Spurinus, Q. PETILLIUS. A Roman who was 
Praetor Urbanus in B.C. 181, in which year the 
books of King Numa Pompilius are said to have 
been discovered upon the estate of one L. Petil- 
lius. Spurinus obtained possession of the books, 
and upon his representation to the Senate that 
they ought not to be read and preserved, the 
Senate ordered them to be burned. (See Numa.) 
Spurinus was consul in B.C, 176, and fell in battle 
against the Ligurians. 

Spy. See SPECULATOR. 

Squib. See LIBELLUS. , 

Stabiae. Now Castellamare di Stabia; an an- 
cient town in Campania, between Pompeii and 
Surrentum, which was destroyed by Sulla in the 
Social War, but which continued to exist down to 
the great eruption of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, when it 
was overwhelmed along with Pompeii and Hercu- 


(Naples 
Museum. ) 


Sporta. 


laneum. It was at Stabiae that the elder Pliny 
perished. See POMPEI. 
Stable. See STABULUM. 


Stabtlum (craOuds). (1) A halting-place or 
posting-station. (2) A stable for horses, whence 
stabularius is a livery-stable keeper (Apul. Met. i. 
p. 13). (3) A pen for sheep or goats. (4) An aviary. 
(5) A stock-pond for fish (Columell. viii. 17,7). See 
PISCINA. (6) =zavdoxetov. A low inn (Petron. 6), 
See CAUPONA. 

Stadium (cradiov). The course for foot-races 
among the Greeks; the usual length of it was 
600 Greek feet (625 Roman feet or 606 ft. 9 in, Eng- 
lish), a measure which Heracles, according to the 
myth, had appointed for the course at Olympia (see 
OLYMPIA). Subsequently this became the standard 
unit for measuring distances; and when doubled 
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formed the diavAos, when quadrupled the immuxoy, 
and when multiplied by 6, 7, 8, 12, 20, or 24, the 
ddAtxos. On both of the longer sides of the course 
were natural or artificial elevations with terraced 
seats for the spectators. At one end there was 
generally a semicircular space especially intended 
for wrestling, and this was the place for the um- 
pires. Near this was the pillar which marked the 
goal. The starting-point was also sometimes indi- 
cated by a pillar at the other end, which was origi- 
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Stadium at Ephesus. (Krause.) 


A, boundary wall; BC, the sides; F F, the area; 64, pieces of + 
(Ay the entrances; from o to pis the length of an Circle stadinm.) ?? ste 


nally straight, and in later times curved like the 
end near the goal. For the different kind of races, 
see Circus; HIPPODROMUS, 

Staff. See BACULUM; SCEPTRUM; ScIPIo. 

Stage. See THEATRUM. 

Stagirus (Zrayewpos), subsequently Stagira (ra 
Lrayeipa). Now Stavro; a town of Macedonia, in 
Chalcidicé, on the Strymonic Gulf, and a little north 
of the isthmus which unites the promontory of 
Athos to Chaleidicé. It was a colony of Andros, 
was founded B.C. 656, and was originally called 
Orthagoria. It is celebrated as the birthplace of 
Aristotle, who in English literature is often spoken 
of as “the Stagirite.” 


Stair. See Grapus; SCALAR. 


Stalagmium. An ear-ring with one or more 
drops (oradypara) of gold, beads, or precious stones 
(Festus, s.h. v.). See INAuRIs. 


STALL 


Stall. See STaBULUM. 
Stamen (ornuwy). Aspun thread. See TELA. 


Standards, Minirary. See LABARUM; SIGNUM; 
VEXILLUM. 


Stannum. See METALLUM. 


Stasinus ( Yracivos). Of Cyprus; an epic poet, 
to whom some of the ancient writers attributed 
the poem of the Epic Cycle, entitled Cypria, and 
embracing the period antecedent to the Iliad. See 
Cycuici PorTar; HoMERvs. 


Stata Mater. An Italian goddess who gave pro- 
tection in cases of fires and conflagrations (see 
Vuutcanus; Cicero, De Leg. ii. 28; C. I. L. vi. 763- 
766) ; she is sometimes identified with Vesta. 


Stater (crarnp, from form, lit. “a standard” 
coin). (1) The principal gold coin of Greece. The 
Attic stater of gold, a gold piece of two gold 
drachmae =twenty silver drachmae = $3.25 in in- 
trinsic value of 
silver. To the 
same standard of 
currency belonged 
the Macedonian 
gold stater first 
struck by Philip 
IIl.and Alexander Macedonian Stater. 
the Great. (2) 

The silver stater is a term applied in later times 
to the Athenian tetradrachm, of four silver drach- 


(British Museum.) 


mae (= $0.60 in intrinsic value). See Numis- 
MATICS. 
Statera. A steelyard, an instrument of later 


invention than the balance (libra). Its parts were 
the yard (scapus), divided into fractional parts by 
points (puncta), and suspended by a hook or chain 
(ansa). The sliding weight was called aequipon- 
dium. See Vitruv. x.3,4; and LaNcuLa; Lrpra. 

Statielli, Statiellates, or Statiellenses. A 
small tribe in Liguria, south of the Padus (Po), 
whose chief town was Statiellae Aquae (Acqui) on 
the road from Genua to Placentia. 


Statilia Messalina. See MESSALINA. 
Statilius Taurus. See Taurus. 


Stationery. See CHARTA; PALAEOGRAPHY; Pa- 
PYRUS; WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS. 


Stationes. See CASTRA. 


Statira (2rdreipa). (1) The wife of Artaxerxes 
Il., king of Persia. She was poisoned by Parysa- 
tis, the mother of the king. (2) The sister and wife 
of Darius III., celebrated as the most beautiful 
woman of her time. She was taken prisoner by 
Alexander, together with her mother-in-law Sisy- 
gambis, and her daughters, after the battle of Issus, 
B.C. 333. They were all treated with the utmost 
respect by the conqueror; but Statira died shortly 
before the battle of Arbela, B.c. 331. (3) Also called 
Barsiné, elder daughter of Darius III. See Bar- 
SINE. 

Statius Murcus. 


Statius, P. Papsnius. A Roman poet born at 
Neapolis about A.D. 61. He was the son of a dis- 
tinguished grammarian, and accompanied his father 
to Rome, where the latter acted as the preceptor of 
Domitian, who held him in high honour. Under 
the skilful tuition of his father, the young Statius 
speedily rose to fame, and became peculiarly re- 
nowned for the brilliancy of his extemporaneous 


See Murcus. 
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effusions, so that he gained the prize three times 
in the Alban contests; but having, after a long 
career of popularity, been vanquished in the quin- 
quennial games, he retired to Neapolis, the place 
of his nativity, along with his wife Claudia, whose 
virtues he frequently commemorates. He died 
about A.D. 96. His chief work is the Thebais, an 
heroic poem, in twelve books, on the expedition 
of the Seven against Thebes. On the composition 
of this poem Statius spent twelve years. There is 
also extant a collection of his miscellaneous poems 
(thirty-two in number, mostly in hexameters) in 
five books, under the title of Silvae; and an unfin- 
ished poem called the Achilleis. Statius may justly 
claim the praise of standing in the foremost rank 
among the heroic poets of the Silver Age; and in 
the Middle Ages he was much read (ef. Dante, Purg. 
xxi.). The editio princeps of the epics appeared in 
1470; that of the Silvae in 1472. The best editions 
of the Thebais are those of Kohlmann (1844) and O. 
Miiller (bks. i—vi., 1870); of the Achilleis by Kohl- 
mann (Leipzig, 1884); of the Siluae by Markland 
(1728), Hand (Leipzig, 1817), and Bihrens (Leipzig, 
1876). 

Statonia. A town in Etruria, and a Roman 
praefectura, on the river Albinia, and on the Lacus 
Statoniensis. 

Stator. A public official who attended the Ro- 
Inan magistrates in the provinces. They seem to 
have been employed chiefly as messengers (Cic. 
Ad Fam. ii.17; x. 21). 

Stator (from stare). A Roman surname of Iupi- 
ter, describing him as staying the Romans in their 
flight from an enemy, and generally as preserving 
the existing order of things. 

Statua (avdpids). A statue of a man, as distin- 
guished from signwm, the statue of a deity (Plaut. 
Bacch. iv.3,1; Cic. In Pis. 38). ” 

Statuaria Ars; Sculptura. The origin of 
painting as an art in Greece is connected with 
definite historical personages ; but that of sculpt- 
ure is lost in the mists of legend. Its authentic 
history does not begin until about the year B.c. 
600. It was regarded as an art imparted to men 
by the gods; for such is the thought expressed in 
the assertion that the earliest statues fell from 
heaven. Some early application of taste and skill 
to plastic art may be indicated in the mythical 
stories respecting the Idaei Dactyli (q. v.) and the 
Telchines of Rhodes (Ovid, Met. vii. 365), who were 
reported to have worked in iron and bronze. (See 
TELCHINES.) The first artist spoken of by name, 
Daedalus (q. v.), who is mentioned as early as Ho- 
mer, is merely a personification of the most ancient 
variety of art, that which was employed solely in 
the construction of wooden images of the gods. 
(See DaEDALA; Dokana.) This is clearly proved 
by his name (= daidados, “the cunning artificer”). 
To him were attributed a series of inventions cer- 
tainly separated far from each other in respect of 
time and place, and embracing important steps in 
the development of wood-carving and in the rep- 
resentation of the human form. Thus he is said 
to have invented the saw, the axe, the plummet, 
the gimlet, and glue (Pliny, H. N. vii. 198), to 
have been the first to open the eyes in the statues 
of the gods, to separate the legs, and to give freer 
motion to the arms, which before had hung close 
to the body (Diod. iv. 76). After him the early 
school of sculptors at Athens, his reputed native 
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city, is sometimes called the school of Daedalus 
(Pausan. v. 25, 13). During a long residence in 
Crete he is said to have instructed the Cretans in 
the art of making wooden images (&dava) of the 
gods (ib. viii. 53, 8). 

~ The invention of modelling figures in clay, from 
which sculpture in bronze originated, is assigned 
to the Sieyonian 
potter Butades at 
Corinth (Pliny, H. 
N.xxxy.151). The 
art of working in 
metals must have 
been known early 
in Greece, as ap- 
pears from the Ho- 
meric poems (Ee. g. 
Il. xviii. 468-608). 
An important step 
in this direction 
was due to Glaucus 
of Chios, who, in 
the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., invented 
the soldering of 
iron (atOnpov KoA- 
Anots, Herod. i. 25; 
Pausan. x. 16, 1) and the softening and hardening 
of metal by fire and water (Plut. De Def. Or. 47). 
The discovery of bronze-founding is attributed to 
Rhoecus and Theodorus of Samos about 580 (Pan- 


Archaic Relief from Sparta. 
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from the acropolis of Xanthus in Lycia. These 
works, in spite of their archaic stiffness, show 
an effort after individual and natural expression, 
‘though the position of the foot in striding, with 
‘the sole completely touching the ground, and the 
-unemotional and stony smile on the mask-like 
face, are common to all. Even after Greek sculpt- 
/ure had mastered the representation of the human 
body, not only at rest, but also in the most violent 
| movement, it still continued unable to overcome 
the lifeless rigidity of facial expression. This is 
seen in the Trojan battle-scenes (about B.c. 480) 
/on the Aeginetan pediments. Here the figures are 
| represented in every variety of position in the fight, 
/and depicted, not indeed with any ideality, but 
| with perfect mastery, even to the smallest detail ; 
| whereas the faces are entirely destitute of any ex- 
| pression appropriate to their situation. The ath- 
| letie forms in which the Aeginetan heroes are rep- 
| resented indicate another important extension of 
| the sphere of artistic representation. From about 
B.C. 544 it had become usual to erect statues of the 
| victors in the athletic contests, Olympia especially 
abounding in these (Pausan. vi. 18, 7); the statues 
| there mentioned are of wood. By this innovation 
| the art was freed from the narrow limits to which 
it had been confined by the traditions of religion, 
and led on to a truer imitation of nature. In this 
department the school of Aegina was specially 
‘active, attaining its highest perfection in the 
bronze statuary of Glaucias, Callon, and, above 


san. viii. 14,8). The high antiquity of Greek sculpt- | all, Onatas (B.c. 500-460). 


ure in stone may be inferred 
from a work of the very ear- 
liest period of Greek civiliza- 
tion—the powerful relief of 
two upright lions over the 
gate of the castle at Myce- 
nae. See MYCENAE, p. 1068. 

Sculpture in marble, as 
well as in gold and ivory, 
was much advanced by two 
famous pupils of Daedalus, 
Dipoenus and Scyllis of 
Crete, who were working in 
Argos and Sicyon about B.c, 
550 (Pliny, H..N. xxxvi.9, 14; 
Pausan. ii. 15,22), and found- 
ed an influential school of art 
in the Peloponnesus, which 
included Hegylus and The- 
ocles, Dontas and Dorycli- 
das, Clearchus of Rhegium, 
Tectaeus and Angelion. 
Among their works are re- 
corded not only statues of 
gods, but also of heroes, 
often united in large groups. 
Some conception of the ar- 
tistic productions of this 
period may be formed from 
scattered monuments still 
extant, originating in dif- 
ferent parts of the Greek 
world: e. g. the rude and 
more primitive metopes of 
Selinus in Sicily; the statues 
of Apollo from the island of 
Thera and from Tenea, near 
Corinth; and the reliefs on 
the Harpy Monument (q. v.) 


Metope Relief from the Acropolis at Selinus. 
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Sculpture in bronze flourished simultaneously in 
the Peloponnesus at Sicyon under Canachus (for a 
supposed copy of his Apollo, see Canacuus) and 
his brother, Aristocles, the founder of a school 
which lasted long after, and at Argos under Age- 
ladas, the teacher of Phidias, Myron, and Polyecli- 
tus. The transition to the period of the finest art 
is represented by Calamis of Athens, Pythagoras 
of Rhegium, and especially Myron, another Athe- 
nian, in whom the art attained the highest truth 
to nature, with perfect freedom in the representa- 
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stein, The Art of Pheidias (1880); and the articles 
ATHENS ; PARTHENON ; Purpras; ZEvs. 

Of the pupils of Phidias the two who worked 
most nearly in the same spirit were Agoracritus 
and Alcamenes, the author of the sculpture of the 
western pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olym- 
The perfection 
of Attic art at this time can be realized when we 
consider that, with all their beauty of execution, 
the extant marble sculptures of the Parthenon, 
Theseum, Erechtheum, and the Temple of Niké 
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Central Figures of the West Gable, Aegina. 


tion of the human body, and was thus prepared 
for the development of ideal forms. 
This last step was taken at Athens, in the time 
of Pericles, by Phidias. In his creations, particu- 
larly in his statues of the gods, whether in bronze 
or in ivory and gold, he succeeded in combining 
perfect beauty of form with the most profound 
ideality, fixing forever the ideal type for Zeus and 
Athené, the two deities who were pre-eminently 
characterized by intellectual dignity. See Wald- 


Apteros must be regarded as mere productions 
of the ordinary workshop when compared with 
the lost masterpieces of Phidias. The school of 
Phidias had rivals in the naturalistic school 
which followed Myron, including his son, Lycius, 
and Cresilas of Cydonia. Independent of both 
schools stood Paeonius of Mendé, whose Niké, 
as well as part of his sculptures on the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia, is 
still extant (see OLYMPIA), and Callimachus, the 
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Copy of the Athené Parthenos. (Marble statuette at Athens.) 


so-called inventor of the Corinthian order of arehi- 
tecture (Vitruy. iv. 1, 10) and of the application 
of the auger to working in marble (Pausan. i. 26, 
6). Another school of sculpture in opposition to 
that of Athens was founded at Argos by Phidias’s 
younger contemporary, Polyclitus, whose colossal 
gold and ivory statue of the Argive Heré directly 
challenged comparison with the works of Phidias 
in its materials, its ideality, and its artistic form, 
and established the ideal type of that goddess. 
He mainly devoted himself, however, to work in 
bronze, the department in which Argos had long 
been pre-eminent ; and made it his aim to exhibit 
the perfection of beauty in the youthful form. He 
also established a kavoy or scheme of the normal 
proportions of the body. Of his pupils the chief 
was Naucydes of Argos. See PoLtycritrus, 

As in the first period of Greek sculpture, rep- 
resented by Myron, Phidias, and Polyclitus, the 
schools of Athens and Argos held the first rank be- 
yond dispute, so it was also in the second period, 
which embraces the fourth century down to the 
death of Alexander the Great. Athens, moreover, 
during this period remained true to the traditions 
of Phidias, and still oceupied itself mainly with 
the ideal forms of gods and heroes, though in a 
spirit essentially altered. The more powerful emo- 
tions, the more deeply stirred passions of the pe- 
riod after the Peloponnesian War, were not with- 
out their influence on art. The sculptors of the 
time abandoned the representation of the dignified 
divinities of the earlier school, and turned to the 
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forms of those deities whose nature gave room 
for softer or more emotional expression, especially 
Aphrodité and Dionysus and the circle of gods and 
dzemons who surrounded them. The highest aim 
of their art was to portray the profound pathos 
of the soul, to give expression to the play of the 
emotions. With this is connected the preference 
of this school for marble over bronze, as more suited 
for rendering the softer and finer shades of form 
or expression. The art of executing work in gold 
and ivory was almost lost, the resources of the 
States no longer sufficing, as a rule, for this pur- 
pose. The most eminent of the New Attic School 
were Scopas of Paros and Praxiteles of Athens. 
Scopas, also famous as an architect, was a master 
of the most elevated pathos. Praxiteles was no 
less masterly in regard to the softer graces in fe- 
male or youthful forms, and in the representation 
of sweet moods of dreamy reverie. In his statues 
of Aphrodité at Cnidus and Eros at Thespiae he es- 
tablished ideal types for those divinities. The 
Hermes with the infant Dionysns, found at Olym- 
pia, remains as a memorial of his art. Of the pro- 
ductions of this school (in which the names of 
Bryaeus, Leochares, and Timotheus, who was joined 
with Scopas in his work on the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus, ought also to be mentioned) an opinion 
may be formed from the spirited reliefs on the 
Choragic Monument of Lysicrates (q. v.) at Athens. 
We have also extant, in a copy, the Nicbid group 
(see NIOBH), concerning the original of which it 
was much disputed, even in ancient times, whether 
the author were Scopas or Praxiteles (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxvi. 28). In contrast to the ideal aims of Attic 
art, the Sicyonian School still remained true to its 
early naturalistic tendencies and to the art of 
sculpture in bronze, of which Argos had so long 
At the head of the school stood 
one of the most influential and prolifie artists of 
antiquity, Lysippus of Sicyon. His efforts were 
directed to represent beauty and powerful develop- 
ment in the human body. Hence Heracles, as the 
impersonation of human physical strength, was 
portrayed by him oftener, and with more success, 
than any other deity, and his type fully estab- 
lished. Lysippus was most prolific as a portrait 
sculptor, a branch of art which had been much ad- 
vanced in the invention by his brother Lysistratus 
of the method of taking plaster casts of the feat- 
ures (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 153). 

After Alexander the Great the practice of the art, 
which had thus developed to perfect mastery of 
technique, began to deteriorate with the general 
decay of the countries of Greece proper, and to give 
place to the flourishing artistic schools of Asia 
Minor and the neighbouring islands. The charac- 
teristic of this period is the rise of a method of 
treatment which strives after effect. Instead of 
the simplicity of earlier times we get a certain de- 
liberate calculation of a theatrical type, a tendency 
to make the exhibition of technical skill an end in 
itself. The most productive school was that of 
Rhodes, at the head of which stood a pupil of Ly- 
sippus, Chares of Lindus, who designed the famous 
Colossus of Rhodes, the largest statue of ancient 
times. Two well-known extant works in marble 
proceeded from this school, the group of Laocoén 


| (q. v.) and his sons, by Agesander, Athenodorus, 


and Polydorus, found at Rome in 1506, now one of 
the chief treasures of the Vatican Museum, and 
the Farnese Bull at Naples. This last group, by 
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Apollcnius and Tauriscus of Tralles, represents the 
revenge of Zethus and Amphion on Direé (see illus- 
tration, p. 86), and is the largest extant antique 
work which consists of a single block of marble. 
Both these are admirable in skill and technique, 
embodying with the greatest vividness the wild 
passions of a moment of horror; but the theatrical 


effect and the exhibition of technical skill are un- | 


duly exaggerated. To the Rhodian School is con- 
jecturally assigned the fine group representing 
Menelaiis bearing the body of Patroclus, several 
imperfect copies of 
which are still ex- 
tant. It is some- 
times, however, re- 
garded as one of the 
later products of the 


Hermes of Praxiteles. (From the 
Heraeum at Olympia.) 


same school as the group of 
Niobé, and assigned to the early 
part of the third century B.c. 
The second in rank of the 
schools of this period was that at 
Pergamum, where the sculptors 
Isogonus, Phyromachus, Stratonicus, and Antigonus 
celebrated in a series of bronze statues the victo- 
ries of the kings Eumenes I. (263-241) and Attalus 
I. (241-197) over the Gauls. There are still extant, 
at Venice, Rome, and Naples, single figures from a 
magnificent offering of Attalus, which stood on the 
Acropolis at Athens, and consisted of groups of 
figures illustrating the conflict between the gods 
and the Giants, the battle of the Athenians and 
Amazons, the fight at Marathon, and the destruc- 
tion of the Gauls by Attalus. Other masterpieces 
of the school are the work popularly called the 
“ Dying Gladiator,” now identified as a Gallic war- 
rior, who has just stabbed himself after a defeat, and 
the group in the Villa Ludovisi, called “ Patus and 
Aria,” which really represents a Gaul killing his 
wife and himself. But the most brilliant proof of 
their powers is furnished by the reliefs of the bat- 
tle of the Giants from the acropolis at Pergamum. 
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Ancient Sculptor Modelling a Bust. (From a gem.) 
This work, brought to light by Humann in 1878, 
and now at Berlin, is among the most important 
artistic products of antiquity. (See PERGAMENE 
ScULPTURES.) To this period may also be referred 
with certainty the original of the celebrated Bel- 
vedere Apollo, which probably had reference to 
the rescue of the Temple of Delphi from the Gallic 
army in B.C. 280, which was supposed to be the 
work of the god (see illustration, p. 99). 

To Greek art in Egypt belong the types of Isis 
and Harpocrates, and the fine reclining figure of 
the river-god Nilus, with sixteen boys playing 
round him (see illustration, p. 1098). 

The artistic activity of the kingdom of the Se- 
leucidae in Syria is represented by Eutychides, a 
pupil of Lysippus, and his famous “ Tyché,” a work 
in bronze representing the presiding destiny of the 
city of Antioch on the Orontes (Pausan. vi. 2, 6). 

After the subjugation of Greece by the Romans 
in the middle of the second century, Rome became 
the headquarters of Greek artists, whose work, 
though without novelty in invention, had many 
excellences, especially in perfect mastery of tech- 
nique. Of the artists of the first century B.c. and 
the early imperial times the following are worthy 
of mention: Apollonius of Athens (Belvedere torso 
of Hercules at Rome), Glycon (Farnese Hercules at 
Naples [see illustration, p. 793]), and Cleomenes 
(the “ Venus de’ Medici” at Florence [see p. 367)), 
though the works of all these are more or less free 
reproductions of the creations of earlier masters ; 
also Agasias of Ephesus, sculptor of the so-called 
“Borghese Gladiator” (really an athlete) in the 
Louvre at Paris, a very fine work in the spirit of 
the Pergamene School. (See illustration, p. 734.) 

In the same period Pasiteles, an Italian Greek 
of great versatility, attempted a regeneration of 
art on the basis of careful study of nature and of 
earlier productions. This movement in favour of 
an academic eclecticism was continued by Pasite- 
les’ pupil, Stephanus, who has left us a youthful 
figure (in the Villa Albani), and Stephanus’s pupil, 
Menelaiis, the artist of the fine group called “ Ores- 
tes and Electra.” There was a revival of Greek 
art in the first half of the second century A.D. un- 
der Hadrian, when a new ideal type of youthful 
beauty was created in the numerous representa- 
tions of the imperial favourite Antinotis. 

The artistic work of the Romans before the in- 
troduction of Greek culture was under Etruscan 
influence. The art of that people was chiefly dis- 
played in pottery and the closely connected cratt 
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Antinous. (Bust in the British Museum.) 


of bronze-founding, which they developed with 
great technical skill and for which they had a 
special predilection. They not only filled their 
towns with quantities of bronze statues, Volsinii 
alonecontaining about 
2000 at the time of its 
conquest by the Ro- 
mans inB.c. 265 (Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiv. 34), but 
provided Rome also 
for a long time with 
works of the kind. 
Judging from the ex- 
tant monuments, such 
as the “ Mars of Todi” 
in the Vatican, the 
“ Boy with a Goose un- 
der his Arm” at Ley- 
den, and the ‘ Robed 
Statue of Aulus Metel- 
lus” at Florence, the 
character of their art 
seems wanting in free- 
dom of treatment and 
in genuine inspiration. 
After the conquest of 
Greece, Greek art took 
the place of Etruscan 
at Rome; and, thanks 
to the continually in- 
creasing love of mag- 
nificence among the 
Romans, which was 
not content with the 
adornment of public 
buildings and squares, 
butsought artistic dec- 
oration for private 
dwellings, a great ac- 
tivity in art was devel- 
oped, whereof number- 
less extant works give 
evidence. Besides the 
Greek influence, to 
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which we owe many copies of the masterpieces of 
Greek art gradually accumulated in Rome, a pe- 
culiarly Roman art arose. This was especially ac~- 
tive in portrait sculpture. 

Portrait statues were divided, according as they 
were in civil or military costume, into togatae and 
loricatae or thoracatae (lorica = Owpag, a coat of 
mail). To these were added in later times the so- 
called Achilleae, idealized in costume and pose 
(Pliny, H. N.xxxiv.8,118). It was customary to de- 
pict emperors in the form of Iupiter or other gods, 
and their wives with the attributes of Iuno or 
Venus. Of the innumerable monuments of this 
description special mention is due to the statue 
of Augustus in the Vatican (see illustration, p. 170); 
the marble equestrian statues of Balbus and his 
son at Naples, found at Herculaneum; the bronze 
equestrian statue of M. Aurelius on the square of 
the Capitol at Rome; the seated statues of Agrip- 
pina the Elder in the Capitoline Museum, and the 
younger Agrippina at Naples. 

Hand in hand with portrait sculpture went the 
art of historical reliefs. In accordance with the 
realistic spirit of Rome, as opposed to the Greek 
custom of idealizing persons and events, this de- 
partment strove to secure the greatest possible 
accuracy and truth. The most important works 
of the kind are the reliefs on the Arch of Titus; 
those on the Arch of Constantine, taken from the 
Arch of Trajan (see ARCUS TRIUMPHALIS); and 
those on the columns of Trajan and M. Aurelius. 


Marble Equestrian Statue of the Younger Balbus. (Naples Museum.) 
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(See illustration under ARCHITECTURA,) Roman 
historical sculpture is seen already on its decline 
in the reliefs of the Arch of Septimius Severus (A.D. 
203), and the decline is complete in those of the 
Arch of Constantine. A subordinate branch of re- 
lief sculpture was employed on the sarcophagi com- 
mon from the second century a.v. The subjects 
of these reliefs are rarely taken from events in the 
man’s actual life; they are most usually scenes from 
legends of Greek gods or heroes, often after com- 
positions of an earlier period, and accordingly 
showing a Greek character in their treatment. 

White marble was the material 
chiefly employed in statuary: in the 
earlier times of Greek art, the local 
kinds, in Attica particularly the Pen- 
telic, which is “fine in grain and 
of a pure white.” From the fourth 
century on that of Paros was pre- 
ferred. This is a very beautiful mar- 
ble, though of a strongly crystalline 
grain; it is slightly translucent. It 
was used in Roman times in prefer- 
ence to the similar marble of Luna 
(Carrara), a ‘marble of many quali- 
ties, from the purest white and a fine 
sparkling grain, like loaf-sugar, to 
the coarser sorts disfigured with 
bluish-gray streaks.” It was some- 
times used for columns in Rome. 
The marble of Hymettus “appears 
to have been the first foreign marble 
introduced into Rome. It resembles 
the inferior kind of Luna marble, 
being rather coarse in grain and fre- 
quently stained with gray striations.” Coloured 
marble first became popular under the emperors— 
e. g. black for Egyptian subjects (statues of Isis), 
red for Dionysus, Satyrs, and others in his train. 
To the same period belongs the use of striped and 
spotted kinds of marble, coloured alabaster, por- 
phyry, and granite. Different colours of stone 
were also combined—e. g. the drapery of black 
marble or porphyry. 

A noteworthy peculiarity of ancient sculpture, 
as also of architecture, is the habit of embellishing 
all kinds of marble work by the application of 
colours (Polychromy), which is known from refer- 
ences in ancient writers. Plato (Rep. 420 C) speaks 
of “painting statues.” Plutarch (De Gloria Athen. 
348 F) mentions “dyers” of statues side by side 
with gilders and encaustic painters. Lastly, Pliny 
(H. N. xxxv. 133) states that Praxiteles owned he 
was much indebted to the cireumlitio, or touching- 
up, of his works by the painter Nicias. It is also 
attested by traces still present on many works. 
Thus the statues at Pompeii, especially those of 
late date, are in many cases coloured, especially 
certain parts of the drapery. A painting found 
at Pompeii introduces us into the studio of a fe- 
male artist engaged in embellishing with paint a 
terminal statue of Hermes. 


to examine her work, which is also watched with 
interest by two bystanders. 
were always painted. Even sculptures intended 
for the adornment of buildings—e. g. metopes and 
friezes—not only had painted backgrounds (gen- 


erally blue or red), but were themselves richly | 


adorned with colouring. It is also held that orig- 


inally even the bare parts of stone figures were zig, 1875-87). 


The original sketch | 
in colours lies on the ground, and she is pausing | 


Wood and pottery 
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painted; afterwards a coating of wax was thought 
enough (Vitruv. vii. 9). In particular statues, 
many artists coloured only the characteristic parts, 
fringes of garments, sandals, armour, weapons, 
snoods or head wrappings, and of the parts of 
the body, the lips, eyes, hair, beard, and nipples. 
Probably the cheeks, too, received a light reddish 
tinge; but all was done with discretion, The col- 
ours chiefly used were red, blue, and yellow, or 
gilding. The employment of different materials 
for the extremities and for the drapery also pro- 
duced the effect of colouring. 


Relief from Column ot Trajan. 


sculpture secured variety of colour by the applica- 
tion of gold, silver, and copper to the bronze. The 
sparkle of the eyes was often represented by inlaid 
precious stones or enamel. Particular parts in 
marble statues, such as attributes, weapons, im- 
plements, were also made of metal. There are ex- 
amples of this in the pediments of Aegina and in 
the frieze of the Parthenon. Under the Empire 
metal was sometimes used for the drapery. Thus 
the Braschi Antinoiis in the Vatican was formerly 
draped in bronze. On ancient stone-cutting, see 
GEMMA ; on terra-cottas, see FICTILE; on working 
in metal, see CAELATURA. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—See, for the general history of 
ancient sculpture, Liibke, History of Sculpture, 
Eng. trans. vol. i. (London, 1872); Upcott, An In- 
troduction to Greek Sculpture (Oxford, 1887); Perry, 
Greek and Roman Sculpture (London, 1882); Mitch- 
ell, A History of Ancient Sculpture (New York, 1883) ; 
Overbeck, Geschichte der griechischen Plastik (Leip- 
zig, 1882); Murray, History of Greek Sculpture 
(London, 1884); Brunn, Geschichte der griechischen 
Kiinstler (2d ed. Stuttgart, 1889); Collignon, Greek 
Archaeology (Eng. trans. 1886); Paris, La Sculpture 
Antique (Paris, 1888; Eng. trans. London, 1890) ; 
Loewy, Inschriften griechischen Bildhauer (Leipzig, 
1885); Detlefsen, De Arte Romana Antiquissima 
(Gliickst. 1888); St. Lami, Dictionnaire des Sculp- 
teurs de VAntiquité (Paris, 1884); Treu, Sollen Wir 
unsre Statuen bemalen? (Berlin, 1884); Béckel, Die 
Polychromie in d. Antiken Sculptur (1882); and Gard- 


' ner, Handbook of Greek Sculpture (New York, 1896). 


The technical part of sculpture is described in 
Bliimner’s Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe 
und Kiinste bei Griechen und Rémern, 4 vols. (Leip- 
Beautiful reproductions of ancient 
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plastic works are given in Furtwang- 
ler’s Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture 
(N. Y. 1895); and in Brunn’s Denkméiler 
griechischer und rémischer Sculptur, 
published in parts. For the ancient 
sources of our information regarding 
Greek sculpture, ete., see Overbeck’s 
Schriftquellen zur Geschichte der bil- 
. denden Kiinste (Leipzig, 1868); and 
H. 8. Jones, Ancient Writers on Greek 
Sculpture (London, 1895). 


Statute. See LEx. 
Steam-Engine. See HERO. 
Steel. See CHALYBES; METAL- 
LUM. 


Stega (créyn). Properly a Greek 
word signifying the deck of a ship, 
which the Romans called constratum 
navis (Plaut. Bacch. ii. 3, 44). 


Stelé (ord). An upright tablet 
or slab of stone. At Athens such 
tablets were set up in a public place, 
especially on the Acropolis. Laws, 
decrees, treaties, etc., as well as sen- 
tences of punishment against de- 
faulters were engraved upon them, 
and thus made publicly known. The 
use of stelae for funeral monuments 
was common in all Greek countries. 
In earlier times they are narrow and 
thin slabs of stone, slightly tapering 
towards the top, which is crowned 
either with anthemia (decorations of 
flowers and leaves), or with a small 
triangular pediment ornamented with 
rosettes. The shorter but broader 
stelé, crowned with a pediment, is 
later than the other kind. Many 
such stelae resemble small shrines 
ov chapels. Besides the inscription  {_ 
referring to the dead, they often bear 
representations of them in relief, as 
in the famous monument to Dexileos, B.c. 390, near 
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Stelé from the Acropolis of Mycenae. (Reber. ) 
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(Street of the Dead, Athens.) 


Stelé. 


the Dipylum at Athens. From the stelae, many 
important Greek inscriptions have been recovered, 
on which see EPIGRAPHY, 


Stemma (oréupa). (1) Properly a garland or 
wreath bound with fillets of wool and worn as a 
chaplet. (See Corona; InruLta.) (2) A long 
scroll decorated with garlands and bearing a list 
of the family names. It was hung upon the an- 
cestral busts that stood in their cases or niches 
( aediculae) in the atrium of the Roman house. 
(See Imaqines.) Whence (3) a pedigree or family 
tree (Juv. viii. 1). 


Stenography. See Norar. 


Stentor (Xrévrwp). A herald of the Greeks in 
the Trojan War, whose voice was as loud as that 
of fifty other men together, so that his name has 
become proverbial for any loud-voiced person U1. 
v. 783; Juv. xiii. 112), 


Stentdris Lacus. See HEeBRus. 


Stenyclarus (LrevixAnpos). A town in the 
north of Messenia, which was the residence of the 
Dorian kings of the country (Herod, ix. 64). 


Step. See Grapus. 


Stephanos (oréavos). (1) A garland. (See 
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Corona). (2) A metal band for the forehead, like 
adiadem. See Coma. 

Stephanus, the Latinized form of EsTrENNE, in 
English sometimes absurdly called STEPHENS. 
The name of a celebrated family of printers, pub- 
lishers, and classical scholars (descended from a 
noble Provengal family), found settled at Paris 
towards 1500 in the person of HENRY, who is sup- 
posed to have been born about 1470, and died in 
1520. In Paris Henry carried on the business 
of printer and bookseller for upwards of twenty 
years. In 1526 RoBERT, his second son, born 1503, 
is found in possession of the business. Every year 
of Robert’s life is marked by the issue from his 
printing- press of several volumes, many of them 
masterpieces of art, and all of them surpassing 
anything of the kind previously seen in France. 
He was at once printer, publisher, commentator, 
and author. In 1532 he published a Latin diction- 
ary ( Thesaurus Linguae Latinae) which for two 
centuries remained the standard work. He also 
published editions of several classical authors and 
numerous Latin grammars. His Bible of 1545, 
and his Greek Testament of 1549, each drew down 
upon him a religious prosecution; and though the 
prosecutions failed legally, they were disastrous to 
his private fortune. Having first sent his family 
to Geneva, he followed them there in 1549. Rob- 
ert, his second son, shortly afterwards returned to 
Paris, where he resumed his father’s business. 

The second HENRY, born at Paris in 1528, suc- 
ceeded his father, Robert, on his death in 1559. 
Though Henry possessed the same literary indus- 
try and ability as his father, he was unfortunately 
deficient in his father’s practical turn of mind. 
Devoted to his art and to his calling, he seems to 
have been utterly wanting in worldly prudence. 
In two years we find that he had revised and pub- 
lished more than 4000 pages of Greek text, includ- 
ing some twenty editiones principes ; while at the 
same time he was writing his Apologia pro Herodoto 
(1566)—a work of formidable length and learning. 
Rendered nervons and irritable by an overworked 
brain, and by pecuniary difficulties, travelling, 
originally undertaken from literary curiosity, grew 
into a necessity of his life, and he visited England, 
the Netherlands, and Italy, examining classical 
manuscripts and making the acquaintance of dis- 
tinguished scholars. In 1572 appeared his great 
Greek lexicon (Thesaurus Linguae Graecae), in five 
folio volumes, on which he spent nearly his whole 
fortune (last reprint by Didot, 9 vols. [Paris, 1831— 
65]). In 1578 he visited Paris, where for several 
years he became a hanger-on of the court of Henry 
III., who bestowed upon him a pension, which the 
state of the royal exchequer rendered merely nomi- 
nal. Quitting Paris, he wandered in poverty over 
Europe, his own family often ignorant of where he 
was to be found. He died at Lyons in 1598. Great 
as a publisher and commentator, Henry Estienne 
does not seem to have possessed much power as an 
original thinker, but his mastery of Greek seems to 
have been almost complete, and as a critic of the 
French language he is still esteemed in France. 
The traditions of the family were kept up by Paus 
{1566-1627) and ANTOINE (1592-1674). See Feu gere, 
Caractéres et Portraits Littéraires du XVI. Siécle 
(Paris, 1864); also article in Quarterly Review (Lon- 
don, April, 1865); Bernard, Les Estiennes (Paris, 1856); 
Renouard, L’ Imprimerie des Etiennes (Paris, 1843) ; 
and the paper in Pattison’s Essays (Oxford, 1889). 
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Stephanus (Srépavos). (1) An Athenian comic 
poet of the New Comedy, probably the son of An- 
tiphanes, some of whose plays he is said to have 
exhibited. (2) Of Byzantium, the author of the 
geographical lexicon entitled Ethnica (EOyixd), of 
which unfortunately we only possess an epitome, 
Stephanus was a grammarian at Constantinople, 
and lived after the time of Arcadius and Honorius, 
and before that of Justinian II. His work was 
reduced to an epitome by a certain Hermolaiis, who 
dedicated his abridgment to the emperor Justinian 
II. According to the title, the chief object of the 
work was to specify the gentile names derived 
from the several names of places and countries in 
the ancient world. But, while this is done in 
every article, the amount of information given 
went far beyond this. Nearly every article in the 
epitome contains a reference to some ancient 
writer, as an authority for the name of the place; 
but in the original, as we see from the extant frag- 
ments, there were considerable quotations from 
the ancient authors, besides a number of very 
interesting particulars, topographical, historical, 
mythological, and others. Thus the work was not 
merely what it professed to be, a lexicon of a 
special branch of technical grammar, but a valu- 
able dictionary of geography. How great would 
have been its value to us, if it had come down to 
us unmutilated, may be seen by any one who com- 
pares the extant fragments of the original with 
the corresponding articles in the epitome. These 
fragments, however, are unfortunately very scanty. 
The best editions of the epitome of Stephanus are 
by Dindorf, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1825); Westermann 


(Leipzig, 1839); and Meineke (Berlin, 1849). See 
Geficken, De Stephano Byzantio (1886). 
Sterculius, Stercutius, or Sterquilinus. A 


Roman deity presiding over the manuring of fields. 
(See INDIGITAMENTA ). He is by some identified 
with Picumnus (Serv. ad Verg. Aen. ix. 4; Isidor. 
Orig. iv. 11). 

Sterm ofa Ship. See Puppis. 


Sterdpé (Zrepdmy). One of the Pleiads, wife of 
Oenomaiis and daughter of Hippodamia. See 
PLEIAS. 

Sterdpes. See CYCLOPES. 

Stesichérus (Srycixopos). A celebrated Greek 
poet of Himera in Sicily, contemporary with Sap- 
pho, Aleaeus, Pittacus, and Phalaris, He is said 
to have been born B.C. 632, to have flourished about 
608, and to have died in 552 at the age of eighty. 
Of the events of his life we have only a few ob- 
scure accounts. As with other great poets, his 
birth is fabled to have been attended by an omen; 
a nightingale sat upon the babe’s lips, and sang a 
sweet strain. He is said to have been carefully 
educated at Catana, and afterwards to have en- 
joyed the friendship of Phalaris, the tyrant of 
Agrigentum. Many writers relate the fable of his 
being miraculously struck with blindness after 
writing an attack upon Helen, and recovering his 
sight when he had composed a Palinodia or recan- 
tation. He is said to have been buried at Catana 
by a gate of the city, which was called after him 
the Stesichorean Gate. Stesichorus was one of 
the nine chiefs of lyric poetry recognized by the 
ancients. He stands, with Aleman, at the head of 
one branch of the lyric art, the choral poetry of 
the Dorians. He was the first to break the mo- 
notony of the strophe and antistrophe by the in- 
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troduction of the epode, and his metres were much 
more varied, and the structure of his strophes 
more elaborate, than those of Aleman. His odes 
contained all the essential elements of the perfect 
choral poetry of Pindar and the tragedians. The 
subjects of his poems were chiefly heroic; and he 
transferred the subjects of the old epic poetry to 
the lyric form, dropping, of course, the continuous 
narrative, and dwelling on isolated adventures of 
his heroes. He also composed poems on other 
subjects, and fables, among the latter the well- 
known one of the horse, the stag, and the man 
(Arist. Rhet. ii. 20). His extant remains may be 
classified under the following heads: (1) mythical 
poems; (2) hymns, encomia, epithalamia, paeans ; 
(3) erotic poems, and scolia; (4) a pastoral poem, 
entitled Daphnis ; (5) fables; (6) elegies. The dia- 
lect of Stesichorus was Dorian, with an intermix- 
ture of the epic. The best editions of his frag- 
ments are those by Kleine (Berlin, 1828), and by 
Bergk in his Poetae Lyrici Graeci (4th ed. 1878). 
On the dialect, see Holsten, De Stesichori Dialecto 
(1884); and Mucke, De Dialecto Stesichori cum Pin- 
dar. Comparata (1879). 


Stesimbrotus (ZryvipBporos), of Thasos, a rhap- 
sodist and historian in the time of Cimon and 
Pericles, who is mentioned with praise by Plato 
and Xenophon (Plato, Jon, p. 550; Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 
10). He wrote a work on Homer, the character 
of which is not known. See Heuer, De Stesimbroto 
Thasio (1863). 

Steward. 
VILICUS. 

Stheneboea (SGevéBora), called Antea by many 
writers, was a daughter of the Lycian king Iobates, 
and the wife of Proetus. See BELLEROPHONTES. 


Sthenélus (Zévedos). (1) The son of Perseus 
and Andromeda, king of Mycenae, and husband of 
Nicippe, by whom he became the father of Alci- 
noé, Medusa, and Eurystheus. (2) The son of 
Androgeos, and grandson of Minos. He accom- 
panied Heracles from Paros on his expedition 
against the Amazons, and, together with his broth- 
er Alcaeus, he was appointed by Heracles ruler of 
Thasos. (8) The son of Actor, likewise a compan- 
ion of Heracles in his expedition against the Ama- 
zons, (4) The son of Capaneus and Evadné, was 
one of the Epigoni, by whom Thebes was taken, 
and commanded the Argives under Diomedes in 
the Trojan War, being the faithful friend and com- 
panion of Diomedes. (5) The father of Cycnus, 
who was metamorphosed into a swan. Hence we 
find the swan called by Ovid Stheneleia volucris 
and Stheneleia proles. (6) A tragic poet, contem- 
porary with Aristophanes, who attacked him in 
the Wasps. 


Stheno. See GORGONEsS. 


Stibadium. A circular dining-couch adapted 
to a round table (orbis). The same as the sigma 
(q. v.). (See Mart. xiv. 87.) 

Stigma (oriyua). Literally a mark made by 
puncturing (from ori¢w). In general a brand or 
mark pricked or stamped upon an object, as on the 
forehead of a slave (Petron. 103). For theft-the 
letter F (fur) was the usual brand, but sometimes 
the whole word was branded on, or even a sen- 
tence descriptive of the offence (Petron. 1. c.). The 
hame was also given to a mark pricked into the 
arm of conscripts for the army (Veget. Mil. i. Sis i. 


See DISPENSATOR; PROCURATOR; 
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5) after they had been received and passed, the 
object being identification. The same thing was 
doue to labourers employed in the State’s factories 
(Imp. Zeno, Cod. xlii. 10). 

Stigma. An old character of the Greek alpha- 
bet. See ALPHABET. 


Stilicho. The son of a Vandal leader, who be- 
came one of the most distinguished generals of 
Theodosius I., on whose death (A.D. 395) he became 
the real ruler of the West under the emperor Ho- 
norius. It was he who defeated Alaric at the 
battle of Pollentia (403) and thus saved the West- 
ern Empire from the Visigoths. In 405 he won a 
great victory over Radagaisus, who had led a host 
of barbarians into Italy. His importance as a sol- 
dier is seen in the fact that only three months after 
his death, Alaric and his hosts were thundering at 
the gates of Rome. He was put to death at Ra- 
venna in 408 (Zosim. bks. iv., v.). 

Stillicidium. One of the SERVITUTES (q. V.). 


Stilo, Luctus AELIUS PRAECONINUS. A cele- 
brated Roman grammarian, one of the teachers of 
Varro and Cicero. He was one of the aristocratic 
party, and accompanied Q. Metellus Numidius into 
exile in B.c. 100. He was the author of com- 
mentaries on the 4ramenta or songs of the Salian 
priests (see SALI), on the Twelve Tables, and of a 
work called De Proloquiis. To him has also by 
some been ascribed the pseudo-Ciceronian treatise 
Ad Herennium. From his eminence as a gram- 
marian he was styled philologus. See PHILO- 
LOGIA. 


Stilpo (friAvev). A celebrated philosopher, who 
was a native of Megara, and taught philosophy in 
his native town. He is said to have surpassed his 
contemporaries in inventive power and dialectic 
art, and to have inspired almost all Greece with a 
devotion to the ethical Megarian philosophy, dwell- 
ing especially upon the conception of virtue and 
its consideration (Diog. Laért. ii. 113-118; Sen. 
Epist. 9). . 

Stilts. See GRALLAE. 


Stilus and (incorrectly) Stylus (ypadis, ypa- 
detov). (1) An iron, bronze, bone, or ivory instru- 
ment, the shape and size of a modern pencil, used 
by the ancients for writing upon wax tablets. One 
end was made sharp for this purpose, while the 
other was blunt and round for obliterating what 
had been written. Hence vertere stilum means “to 
erase” and “to correct.” Another name for the 
stilus was graphium, and the case in which it was 
carried was called graphiarium. See illustration 
under GRAPHIUM. (2) A sharp stake or spike 
placed in pitfalls in front of an intrenchment 
to embarrass the approach of an enemy. See 
MuREX. 


Stimitla. The Latin name of Semelé, according 
to the pronunciation of the Romans; but probably 
also a native deity, one of the Indigetes, presiding 
over the incitements to love and passion (August. 
De Civ. Dei, iv. 11). 

Stimiilus (kévrpov). A goad or prick used in 
driving cattle, etc. It consisted of a stick with a 
sharp iron point in one end (Columell. ii. 2, 26). 


Stipendiarii. See STIPENDIUM. 

Stipendium (from stips and pendo). The pay of 
a Roman soldier. Originally each tribe had to con- 
tribute the necessary means to provide for its con- 
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tingent. It was only at the beginning of the war 
against Veii in B.c, 404 that payment of a sum by 
the State was introduced. This was given to the 
soldiers, either before or after the campaign, as 
compensation for the cost of their living during its 
continuance. When this had gradually become a 
regular payment, it grew customary, in making it, 
to deduct everything which the State had provided 
for the army in the way of clothing, arms, and 
food; but under the Empire maintenance was 
given free. In the time of Polybius the pay of 
legionaries was 120 denarii ($20); of centurions 
twice, and of knights three times that amount. 
Caesar increased it to 225 denarii ($37.50) for a le- 
gionary, Domitian to 300 ($50). The praetorians 
received under Tiberius 720 denarii ($120). 
EXERCITUS; PRAETORIANI. 

Stipendiwm is also the name of the fixed normal 
tax imposed on conquered provinces, which might. 
consist of money, or produce, or both (see PROVIN- | 
cia). During the Republic, when a country was” 
conquered, this was usually fixed according to the 
amount of the existing taxes, and the country di- | 
vided into fiscal districts, and the officials of the | 
chief places in each compelled to pay in the por- 
tion which fell to them. Under Augustus the | 
taxes were for the first time fixed upon the basis | 
of a measurement of the ground occupied, and of a 
computation of property (census). The stipendium | 
was either a ground-tax (fributwm soli) or a personal | 
tax (tributum capitis), which was partly a poll-tax, 
partly a property-tax, partly a tax on the trade 
carried on by the individual. In exceptional cases 
special taxes were also imposed. Those bound to 
pay the stipendium were called stipendiarii. 

See Mommsen, Staatsverwaltung, v. pp. 90 foll. ; 
Dureau de la Malle, Economie Politique des Romains, 
i. pp. 134 foll.; and Mommsen, Die rémische Tribus, 
pp. 131 foll. 


Stipes (crivos). A round stake driven into the 
ground as a landmark (Ovid, Fast. ii. 642), or as a 
convenient place for hanging things upon, as the 
helmets of soldiers, etc., in camp (Suet. Nero, 29). 
The word was also used as a term of reproach, 
like our “ blockhead.” 


Stiva (éyérA7). 
ARATRUM. 

Stoa (crod). The Greek term for a colonnade, 
such as those built outside or inside temples, 
around dwelling - houses, gymnasia, and market- 
places. They were also set up separately as orna- 
ments of the streets and open places. The simplest 
form is that of a roofed colonnade, with a wall on 
one side, which was often decorated with paintings. 
Thus in the market-place at Athens the oroa rrot- 
xiAn (Painted Colonnade) was decorated with Polyg- 
notus’s representations of the destruction of Troy, 
the fight of the Athenians with the Amazons, and 
the battles of Marathon and Oenoe. The orod 
Bacirews, also in the market-place, in which the 
Archon Basileus sat as judge, was probably divided 
longitudinally into three parts by two rows of 
columns, and was the pattern for the Roman basili- 
ca (q. v.). Zeno of Citium taught in the oroa mo- 
xin, and his adherents accordingly obtained the 
name of Stoics. See STorct. 


{ 
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See 


The handle of a plough. See 
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Among the Romans similar colonnades attached 
to other buildings, or built out in the open, were 
called porticus. They were named from the neigh- 
bouring edifices (e.g. portieus Concordiae, close to 


STOLA 


the Temple of Concord); from their builders (e.g. 
porticus Pompeia); also from the pictures set up in 
them (e.g. porticus Argonautarum); and from the 
business chiefly carried on in them, as porticus Ar- 
gentaria, the hall of the money-changers. These 
halls were the chief places for public intercourse 
among the ancients. See Porricus. 


Stobaeus, IOANNES (I@dvyns 6 YroBaios). A 
Greek writer of uncertain date (probably about 
A.D. 500), who derived his surname apparently from 
being a native of Stobi in Macedonia. Of his per- 
sonal history we know nothing. Stobaeus was a 
man of extensive reading, in the course of which 
he noted down the most interesting passages; and 
to him we are indebted for a large proportion of 
the fragments that remain of the lost works of the 
early Greek poets and prose-writers to the number 
of 500. His work, which was a sort of anthology, 
was originally a single one, but in course of time 
was divided into two, each having two subdivi- 
sions—Lclogae Physicae et Ethicae, which is edited 
by Gaisford (1850) and Meineke (1860-64); and the 
Anthologion or Florilegium, edited by Gaisford 
(1822-25), Meineke (1856-57), and Wachsmuth and 
Hense, 3 vols. (Berlin, 1884-94). 


Stobi (270801). A town of Macedonia, and the 
most important place in the district Paeonia, was 
probably situated on the river Erigon, north of 
Thessalonica, and northeast of Heraclea. It was 
made a Roman colony and a municipium, and un- 
der the later emperors was the capital of the prov- 
ince Macedonia II. or Salutaris. 


Stockade. See VALLUM. 
Stocking. See FAScIAR. 


. Stoechades Insulae (Sroyddes Nyoor). Now 
Iles d’Hyéres. A group of five small islands in the 
Mediterranean, off the coast of Gallia Narbonensis, 


| and east of Massilia, 


Stoeni. A Ligurian people, in the Maritime 
Alps, conquered by Q. Marcius Rex in B.c. 118. 

Stoici (rocco). The adherents of a school of 
philosophy (Stoicism) founded by Zeno of Citium 
about A.D. 310. They derived their name from the 
Painted Stoa (orod moxidn) in Athens, in which 
Zeno lectured. The Stoic teaching was one of 
stern morality, the principle being “a life in ac- 
cordance with nature and controlled by virtue.” 
It was an ascetic system, teaching perfect indiffer- 
ence (dmd@e.a) to everything external, for nothing 
external could be either good or evil. Hence to 
the Stoics both pain and pleasure, poverty and 
riches, sickness and health, were supposed to be 
equally unimportant (see Sroa). For further de- 
tails, see Zeller, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, and Skeptics (London, 
1869); Ravisson, Essai sur le 
Stoicisme (Paris, 1852); Capes, 
Stoicism (London, 1880); and 
the articles PHILOSOPHIA; 
ZENO. 


Stola. The outer garment 
worn by Roman matrons above 
the tunica intima or chemise 
(Petron. 81). It was longer 
than the body, slit open at 
the top on either side and 
fastened together by clasps, 
while below it was provided 
with a border (instita) woven 


Stola. (From a paint- 
ing in the Thermae 
of Titus.) 
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on to it, aud was gathered up below the breast by 
a girdle so as to form broad falling folds (rugae). 
It had either no sleeves or half-sleeves, according 
as the under-tunic had or had not half-sleeves. 
For the garb of women unmarried or in disgrace, 
see ToGA. Under the Empire the stola fell grad- 
ually out of use. After the fourth century A.D. 
there appears in its stead the dalmatica (q. v-), worn 
by men and women, which was a kind of tunic 
with sleeves. In Greek, the corresponding term 
aroAn is used as a general word for any kind of 
robe, whether for men or for women. 


Stool. See SCABELLUM. 
Stores. See TABERNA. 


Storia and Storea. A mat made of rushes, 
used for a covering (Caes. B. C. ii. 9). 


Stove. See CaMINUS; FOCUS. 


Strabo. A cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signifying a person who squinted, and accordingly 
classed with the name Paetus (q.v.), though the lat- 
ter word did not indicate such a complete distor- 
tion of vision as Strabo. 

Strabo (SrpaBev). A celebrated geographer, a 
native of Amasia in Pontus. The date of his birth 
is unknown, but may perhaps be placed about B.c. 
63. He lived during the whole of the reign of 
Augustus, and during the early part, at least, of 
the reign of Tiberius. He is supposed to have 
died after A.D. 21. He received a careful educa- 
tion. He studied grammar under Aristodemus at 
Nysa in Caria, and philosophy under Xenarchus 
of Seleucia in Cilicia and Boethus of Sidon. He 
lived some years at Rome, and also travelled much 
in various countries. We learn from his own work 
that he was with his friend #lius Gallus in Egypt 
in B.c. 24. He wrote an historical work (‘TIoropixa 
‘Yropynpata) in forty-three books, which is lost. 
It began where the history of Polybius ended, and 
was probably continued to the battle of Actium. 
He also wrote the work on Geography (Tewypaduxa), 
in seventeen books, which has come down to us 
entire, with the exception of the seventh, of which 
we have only a meagre epitome. 

Strabo’s work, according to his own expression, 
was not intended for the use of all persons. It 
was designed for all who had had a good educa- 
tion, and particularly for those who were engaged 
in the higher departments of administration. Con- 
sistently with this view, his plan does not com- 
prehend minute description, except when the place 
or the object is of great interest or importance ; 
nor is his description limited to the physical char- 
acteristics of each country; it comprehends the 
important political events of which each country 
has been the theatre, a notice of the chief cities 
and the great men who made them illustrious; 
in short, whatever was most characteristic and in- 
teresting in every country. His work forms a 
striking contrast with the geography of Ptolemy, 
and the dry list of names, occasionally relieved by 
something added to them, in the geographical por- 
tion of the Historia Naturalis of Pliny. It is, in 
short, a book intended for reading, and it may be 
read; a kind of historical geography. Strabo’s 
language is generally clear, except in very techni- 
cal passages and in those where the text has been 
corrupted ; it is appropriate to the matter, simple, 
and without affectation. The first two books of 
Strabo are an introduction to his Geography, and 
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contain his views on the form and magnitude of 
the earth, and other subjects connected with math- 
ematical geography. In the third book he begins 
his description: he devotes eight books to Europe, 
six to Asia, and the seventeenth and last to Egypt 
and Libya. : ; 

The editio princeps appeared at Venice in 1616. 
The best editions of Strabo are by Casaubon (Ge- 
neva, 1587), reprinted by Falconer (Oxford, 1807); 
by Koray (Paris, 1815); by Kramer, 3 vols. (Ber- 
lin, 1844-52); by Miiller and Diibner (1853-56) ; aud 
by Meineke (1866-77). There is a fine translation 
inte French in 5 vols. made by command of Napo- 
leon I. (Paris, 1805-19), with valuable notes. An 
English version is that of Hamilton and Falconer, 
3 vols. (1854-57). Tozer’s English edition of selec- 
tions from Strabo (Oxford, 1893) has an excellent 
introduction. See also Bunbury’s History of An- 
cient Geography, ii. pp. 209 foll., and Dubois, Ex- 
amen de la Géographie de Strabo (Paris, 1891). 

Strabo, Fannius. (1) Garus, consul B.c. 161 
with M. Valerius Messala. In their consulship the 
rhetoricians were expelled from Rome. (2) GAtus, 
son of the preceding, consul 122. He owed his 
election to the consulship chiefly to the influence 
of C. Gracchus, who was anxious to prevent his 
enemy Opimius from obtaining the office. But in 
his consulship Fannius supported the aristocracy, 
and took an active part in opposing the measures 
of Gracchus. He spoke against the proposal of 
Gracchus, who wished to give the Roman franchise 
to the Latins, in a speech which was regarded as a 
masterpiece in the time of Cicero. (3) GAIUS, son- 
in-law of Laelius, and frequently confounded with 
the preceding. He served in Africa, under Scipio 
Africanus, in B.c. 146, and in Spain under Fabius 
Maximus in 142. He is introduced by Cicero as 
one of the speakers both in his work De Republica 
and in his treatise De Amicitia. He owed his 
celebrity in literature to his History, which was 
written in Latin, and of which Brutus made an 
abridgment. 

Strabo, Srrus. See SEIANUS. 


Stragtilum (orpopa). A general term for a coy- 
ering; but usually a blanket or coverlet for a bed 
(Cie. Tuse. v.21). The word also means the horse- 
blanket or saddle-cloth on a horse or pack-animal 


| (Mart. xiv. 86). 


Strategus (crparnyds). A general; an office 
and title most common in the democratic States of 
Greece, such as Athens, Tarentum, Syracuse, Argos, 
and Thurii. When the tyrants of the Ionic cities 
in Asia Minor were deposed by Aristagoras, he es- 
tablished orparnyoi in their places as chief magis- 
trates. At Athens they were instituted by Clis- 
thenes when he remodelled the constitution (see 
CLISTHENES), and they assumed the duties previ- 
ously discharged by the king or the Archon Po- 
lemarechus. They were ten in number, and were 
chosen by the vote (yeiporovia) of the people, one 
from each tribe. Before entering on their duties 
they passed an examination (Soxuacia) as to their 
character; and no one was eligible for the office 
unless he had legitimate children and landed prop- 
erty in Attica. They had command of military ex- 
peditions and in general the direction of all that 
related to the conduct of wars, including the 
equipment of the forces. In levying the troops 
they were aided by the taxiarchs. (See TAXIAR- 
CHI.) They even collected the taxes levied for 
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warlike purposes and managed the funds set apart 
for such objects. In lawsuits arising from these 
questions the strategi presided. They appointed 
each year the persons who were to serve as trier- 
archs (see TRIERARCHIA); and in cases of emergen- 
cy they could summon special assemblies of the 
whole people. In the field it was usual for only 
three of them to be sent out at one time, but at 
Marathon all ten of them held command in turn. 
With them was associated the Archon Polemar- 
chus (see ARCHON), and in the council of war his 
vote was equal to that of any of the strategi. 

The name orparnyds was also given to the chief 
of the Achaean League (see ACHAEAN LEAGUE), 
and to those of the Aetolian League (see AETOLI- 
CUM FOEDUS). 

See Gilbert, Greek Constitutional Antiquities, pp. 
230 foll., Eng. trans. (1895); a paper by Droysen in 
Hermes, vol. ix. (1875); K. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch 
der griechischen Antiquitéten, i. §§ 128, 129, 148, 152, 
166; and the article Exrrcirus, p. 649. 

Stratdcles (ZrparoxAjs). An Athenian orator, 
and a friend of the orator Lycurgus. He was a 
virulent opponent of Demosthenes, whom he 
charged with having accepted bribes from Har- 
palus. Stratocles especially distinguished himself 
by his extravagant flattery of Demetrius. 


Straton (=rparev). The son of Arcesilatis of 
Lampsacus. He was a distinguished Peripatetic 
philosopher, and the tutor of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus. He succeeded Theophrastus as head of the 
school in B.c. 288, and, after presiding over it 
eighteen years, was succeeded by Lycon. He de- 
voted himself especially to the study of natural 
science, whence he obtained the appellation of 
Physicus (Diog. Laért. v. 58). 

Stratonicé (rparovixn). The daughter of De- 
metrius Poliorcetes and Phila, the daughter of An- 
tipater. In B.c. 300,at which time she could not 
have been more than seventeen years of age, she 
was married to Seleucus, king of Syria. Notwith- 
standing the disparity of their ages, she lived in 
harmony with the old king for some years, when 
it was discovered that her stepson Antiochus was 
deeply enamoured of her, and Seleucus, in order to 
save the life of his son, which was endangered by 
the violence of his passion, gave up Stratonicé in 
marriage to the young prince (Plut. Demetr. 31, 32, 
38). 

Stratonicéa (Zrparovixera). Now Eski- Hisar; 
one of the chief inland cities of Caria, built by 
Antiochus I. Soter, who fortified it strongly, and 
named it in honour of his wife Stratonicé. It 
stood east of Mylasa and south of Alabanda, near 
the river Marsyas, a southern tributary of the Mae- 
ander. Under the Romans it was a free city. 

Stratonis Turris. See CAESAREA. 

Strator (dvaBoNevs). An equerry who attended 
the consul or praetor in time of war, and under 
the Empire was attached to the person of the em- 
peror. The office is the historical original of the 
position of Master of Horse in modern courts (Ulp. 
Dig. i. 16, 4). 

Stratus (=rparos). Now Lepenu or Lepanon, 
the chief town in Acarnania, ten stadia west of the 


Acheloiis. Its territory was called Srraticn. 
Streets. See PLaTea; VIA. 
Strenae. Gifts which it was customary for the 


Romans to make at the new year with accompany- 
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ing good wishes, The word is connected with the 
name of a Sabine tutelary goddess, Strenia, who 
corresponds to the Roman Salus, and from whose 
precinct beside the Via Sacra at Rome consecrated 
branches were carried up to the Capitoline at the 
new year. The strenae consisted of branches of 
bay and of palm, sweetmeats made of honey, and 
figs or dates, as a good omen that the year might 
bring only joy and happiness (Ovid, Fasti, i. 185— 
190). The fruits were gilded (Martial, viii. 33, 11) 
as they are now in Germany; and the word, as 
well as the custom, survives in the French étrennes. 
Pieces of money, especially the ancient as, with 
the image of Ianus, who was especially honoured on 
this day, were also sent as presents, as well as 
small lamps of terra-cotta or bronze stamped with 
a motto and with minute representations of the 
usual gifts. Clients in particular were in the hab- 
it of complimenting their patrons with such pres- 
ents; and, during and after the time of Augustus, 
the emperors benefited considerably by this cus- 
tom, which lasted till the fifth century, although 
abolished several times by special edict (Sueton. 
Aug. 57 and 91; Calig. 42). It was discouraged by 
the Christian Fathers as being connected with the 
worship of a heathen goddess. 


Striga (orpiy\a). A witch; a sorceress. The 
word is derived from stria (orpi€), “a screech-owl,” 
a creature believed by the ancients to suck the 
blood of young children (Plaut. Pseud. iii. 2, 31; 
Pliny, H. N. xi. 39, 95). There are many passages in 
classical literature that show the belief in witches 
to have been widespread. The most famous of an- 
cient witch-stories are those in Petronius 63, where 
night-hags carry off a young boy and leave a mani- 
kin in his place; and in the Metamorphoses of Apu- 
leius (bk. i. ad init.), where is an extremely grue- 
some tale, of considerable length, put into the 
mouth of a commercial traveller whose friend Soc- 
rates had been bled to death by witches. Horace 
(Sat. i. 8) relates the incantations of a number of 
sorceresses who dig up the bones of the dead in the 
cemetery on the Esquiline, and recall by their weird 
rites the famous scene in Macbeth. In the Fifth 
Epode is a still longer and very dramatic picture 
of witches burying a boy alive, so as to use his 
heart and liver in the preparation of magic po- 
tions. Cf. also Tibullus, i. 5; Ovid, Fast. vi. 133 
foll.; and Fest. p. 314 Mill. The word Venerica 
(yovn pappakis) is also used of a witch; SaGa (q. v.) 
means a fortune-teller, not necessarily malignant. 


Strigil. A flesh-scraper. See BALNEAR, pp. 193, 
194. 


Stringed Instruments. 
SAMBUCA. 


Stroma. 


See CirHara; LYRA; 


See STRAGULUM. 

Stromata. See CLEMENS ALEXANDRINUS, 

Strombichides (ZrpoySrxidns). An Athenian 
admiral in the Peloponnesian War (Thucyd. viii. 
15, 30-40, 60-79). 

Strongyle. See Naxos. 

Strongylion (ZrpoyyvAloy). A distinguished 
Greek statuary who flourished during the last 
thirty or forty years: of the fifth century B.C. and 
was famous for his statues of horses and oxen 
(Pausan. ix. 30, 1). 

Strophades (Zrpopades) Insiilae, formerly called 
PLoraE. Now Strofadia and Strivali. Two isl- 
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i i off the coast of Messenia|solemn oaths were sworn. When one of the gods 
See ne pre The Harpies were pur- | had to take an oath by Styx, Iris brought a a ss 
sued to these islands by the sons of Boreas; and it | of water from the Styx, and the god, while taking 
was from the circumstance of the latter returning | the oath, poured out the water. 
from these islands after the pursuit that mythology| Syuada. The Roman personification of persua- 
derived the name (o7pépa, “ to turn”). sion, the Greek Pitho (Ile6a), also called by the 
Strophium (rawia, rawidioy, drddecpos). (1) A) diminutive name SUADELA. 
wreath of flowers (Verg. Copa, 31). (See CORONA.)| Suasoriae. See SENECA (1). 
(2) (orpéguov). A sash or scarf worn across the Soaniinis oe Gavillom. A sqeet enemas 
breast by ye with honey, flour, eggs, and cheese (Cato, R. R. 84). 
Strophius (Srpdquos). A king of Phocis, son of Sabernainaedaa sue dari aes 
Crissus and Antiphatia, and husband of Cydragora, | ¢,.) the burial of children who died before cutting 
Anaxibia, or Astyochia, by whom he became the ‘their teeth; for such children were not cremated. 
father of Astydamia and Pylades. See ORESTES. ¢-. Fuigent, sh. v.; and cf. Pliny, H. N. vii. 15. 


Structor (rpameCorows), A servant whose duty  gupjaqueum. Now Subiaco, a small town of 
1) Was tOuairange ie sees ge ee Coe eee | the Aequi in Latium, on the Anio, near its source. 
the tray (ferculum) and place them in proper a ; 
order. He sometimes carved, though that was eee Pons. ns Pons. 
properly the function of the scissor (Mart. x.48;| Subligactlum (mepi(wpa). The linen bandage 
Lamprid. Elag. 27). See Cena; TRICLINIUM. worn by the Roman ee gM ie 

; i i the waist an 
‘s), (1) A leathern thong used in their exercises. It was passed round a 
pening inehaee i How yin 3, 6). between the legs. It was originally a loin-cloth 


imiti icles of attire; 
: albeit lex -es) of | and one of the most primitive artic re; 
Seiler eee ae ola Dee e2) and afterwards had different forms corresponding 


with our belt, apron, and drawers respectively. It 
Strymon (=rpupov). Now Struma, called by the ord (HON. Bele? 11. 18t 
Turks Karasu tee important river in Macedonia, Mee sees tee a 4 ie a f the eee 
forming the boundary between that country and Subscriptio. In the later day i: cad res 
Thrace down to the time of Philip. It rose in Empire the regs em rr ee “ib on 
Mount Scomius, flowed first south and then south- Selves largely to editing the Latin classics, as : 
east, passed through the lake Prasias, and, imme- | Alexandrian grammarians edited the great classi- 
=) ra 7 

diately south of Amphipolis, fell into a bay of the cal works of Greek literature. In the fourth and 


: y . ‘fifth centuries many men of eminence were num- 

alled after it SrRYMONICUS SINUS. : n 

Puget ak |bered among these editors, who attached their 
Stuprum. See ADULTERIUM. 


|names to their work. A signature of this sort is 
Stylobata (crvAoBarns). A stylobate or pedes- called subscriptio, and subsequent copyists careful- 
tal on which a column or row of columns rests to jy repeated the names at the head of the works 
give them an additional elevation (Vitruv. iv. 3.3). which they copied side by side with those of sub- 
Stylus. See STILUS. bcaiieats revisers. Among the subscriptiones are 
Stymphalides. See STYMPHALUS. | found those of men like Symmachus (q. v.), Asterius 
Stymphalis. See SrYMPHALUS. (consul 494 a.D.), Mavortius (consul 527 a.p.), and 


* F : |many other important personages. These attesta- 

Stymphalus (ZrvzPados). A town in the north- | sions are collected and discussed by Jahn in a mon- 
east of Arcadia, the territory of which was bounded | 5 sa nhithat is published in the Abheer alone Ges 
on the north by Achaia, on the east by Sicyonia | sellschaft ad. Wissensch. for 1851. 
and Philiasia, on the south by the territory of Man- | Subselli bos ] a etks 
tinea, and on the west by that of Orchomenus and et oe soo eS Ha a egs and without 
Pheneus. The town itself was situated on a moun- ®2Y back (Varro, L. L. v. 128). 
tain of the same name, and on the north side of | Subsignani. Soldiers who under the Empire 
Lake StyMPHALIs (Zaraka),on which dwelt, accord- | had special privileges, and fought under a special 
ing to tradition, the celebrated birds, called Srym- | Standard instead of forming part of the legion, 
PHALIDES, destroyed by Heracles. See HERACLES. | They are probably to be identified with the vevil- 

Styra (Ta Yripa). Now Stura; a town in Eu- ae i. VS. é : 
boea on the southwest coast, not far from Carystus,, Subuctila. A shirt; worn next to the skin, and 
and nearly opposite Marathon in Attica. made of wool (Sueton. Aug. 82). It had long sleeves 

Styx (27rvé). A name connected with the verb = as Bp care tot ace wr 
orvyéa, to hate or abhor, and applied to the prin-|__ Subura and Suburra. The Bowery of ancient 
cipal river in the nether world, around which it) Rome, comprehending the valley between the Es- 
flows seven times, (JI. ii. 755; Verg. den. vi. 439.) Qiline, Quirinal, and Viminal, densely populated 
Styx is described as a daughter of Oceanus and and rather disreputable in its character. Martial 
Tethys. As anymphshe dwelt at the entrance of Speaks of its noise (clamosa Subura, xii. 18, 2), and 
Hades, in a lofty grotto which was supported by both Persius (v. 32) and Martial (xi. 78, 11) men- 
silver columns. As a river, Styx is described as a tion it as the resort of prostitutes. See Roma. 
branch of Oceanus, flowing from its tenth source ; _. Sucro. (1) Now Xucar; a river in Hispania Tar- 
and the river Cocytus again is a branch of the Styx. _raconensis, rising in a southern branch of Mount 
By Pallas, Styx became the mother of Zelus, Niké, Idubeda in the territory of the Celtiberi, and fall- 
Bia, and Cratos. She was the first of all the im- ing south of Valentia into a gulf of the Mediter- 
mortals who took her children to Zeus, to assist him ranean called after it Sinus Sucronensis (Gulf of 
against the Titans; and, in return for this, her chil- Valencia). (2) Now Cullera; a town of the Ede- 
dren were allowed forever to live with Zeus, and | tani in Hispania Tarraconensis, on the preceding 
Styx herself became the divinity by whom the most river, and between the Iberus and Carthago Nova. 
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Suctlae. See Hyapss. 


Sudarium (kayidperiov). A handkerchief for 
wiping away the perspiration from the face (Quint. 
vi. 3.60). See Mucinum. 

Sudatorium. See BALNEAR. 

Suebi. See Surv. 


Suessa Aurunca. Now Sessa; a town of the 
Aurunci in Latium, east of the Via Appia, between 
Minturnae and Teanum, on the western slope of 
Mount Massicus. It was the birthplace of the poet 
Lucilius, hence called by Juvenal (i. 20) alumnus 
Auruncae. 


Suessa Pometia, also called Pometia simply. 
An ancient and important town of the Volsci in 
Latium, south of Forum Appii, taken by Tarquin- 
ius Priscus. It was one of the twenty-three cities 
situated in the plain afterwards covered by the 
Pomptine Marshes, which are said indeed to have 
derived their name from this town. 


Suessetani. A people in Hispania Tarraconen- 
sis, mentioned in connection with the Edetani. 


Suessiones or Suessones. A powerful people 
in Gallia Belgica, who were reckoned the bravest 
of all the Belgic Gauls after the Bellovaci, and who 
could bring 50,000 men into the field in Caesar’s 
time. The Suessiones dwelt in an extensive and 
fertile country east of the Bellovaci, south of the 
Veromandui, and west of the Remi. They pos- 
sessed twelve towns, of which the capital was No- 
viodunum, subsequently Augusta Suessonum or 
Suessones (Soissons) (Caes. B. G. ii. 3, 12; vii. 75). 


Suessiila. Now Torre di Sessola; a town in 
Samnium, on the southern slope of Mount Tifata. 


Suetonius Paulinus. See PAULINUS. 


Suetonius Tranquillus, Gaius. A Roman his- 
torian and scholar, who was born about the begin- 
ning of the reign of Vespasian, and practised as 
an advocate at Rome in the reign of Trajan. He 
lived on intimate terms with the younger Pliny, 
several of whose letters are addressed to him. At 
the request of Pliny, Trajan granted to Suetonius 
the ius trium liberorum ; for, though he was mar- 
ried, he had not three children, which number was 
necessary to relieve him from various legal disabil- 
ities. Suetonius was afterwards appointed private 
secretary (magister epistolarwm) to Hadrian, but 
was deprived of this office by the emperor, along 
with Septicius Clarus, the praefect of the Praeto- 
rians, on the ground of his offensive familiarity 
with Sabina, the emperor’s wife. His chief work 
is his lives of the first twelve emperors of Rome 
(Vitae Duodecim Caesarum) from Iulius to Domi- 
tian. Suetonius does not follow the chronological 
order in his Lives, but groups together his facts 
according to their nature. His language is very 
brief and precise, sometimes obscure, without any 
affectation of ornament; and his works abound in 
scandalous anecdotes. The existing treatise De II- 
lustribus Grammaticis et de Claris Rhetoribus is per- 
haps only part of a larger work, the Pratwm, which 
seems to have been a sort of encyclopaedia, as nany 
fragments show, dealing with a great number of 
subjects. (See Schanz, Rom. Litt. iii. 42-54.) The 
oniy other productions of Suetonius still extant 
are a few lives of Roman authors. 

The standard text of Suetonius is that of Roth 
(Leipzig, 1886), and of the fragments that of Reif- 
ferscheid (2d ed. Leipzig, 1890). A good annotated 
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edition (Latin notes) is that of Baumgarten-Crusius 
and Hase in the Lemaire collection, 2 vols. (Paris, 
1828). The first two books (Iulius and Augustus) 
are edited with an introduction and English notes 
by H. T. Peck (2d ed. New York, 1893). The Lives 
and the remains of the Viri IJlustres are translated 
by Thomson and Forester (London, 1881). See Re- 
gent, De Suetonii Vita et Scriptis (Breslau, 1856) ; 
Thimm, De Usu atque Elocutione CO, Suetonii Tran- 
quil. (Kénigsberg, 1867) ; and Bagge, De Elocutione 
Suetonti (Upsala, 1875). 

Suevi and Suébi. One of the greatest and 
most powerful peoples of Germany ; or, more prop- 
erly speaking, the collective name of a great num- 
ber of German tribes, who were grouped together 
on account of their migratory mode of life, and 
spoken of in opposition to the more settled tribes, 
who went under the general name of Ingaevones. 
The Suevi are described by all the ancient writers 
as occupying the greater half of all Germany ; but 
the accounts vary respecting the part of the coun- 
try which they inhabited. The name survives in 
the modern Suabia (Schwaben). See Lehmann, 
Das Volk d. Sueben (1883); and article GeRMANIA. 


Sufes and Suffes (Phosn. shdfeth, “ajudge”), pl. 
SUFFETES. The name of the higher magistrates 
among the Carthaginians. See CarTHaao, p. 285. 


Suffectus. A word applied to a Roman magis- 
trate elected in place of one who vacated office 
before the end of the year for which he was elected. 
The substitute continued in office for the rest of 
the year. See CONSUL. 


Sufflamen (eroyevs). A drag-chain used as a 
brake upon a wheel (Juv. viii. 148), and employed 
to relieve the pressure upon the horses when go- 
ing down hill. 

Suffragia Sex. The six patrician centuries of 
Roman equites in the kingly period. See EQuirss. 


Suffragium. A vote. At Athens the popular 
vote in the assemblies was taken by a show of 
hands ( xetporovia) or by ballot (fydos). For the 
Roman usages in voting, see COMITIA ; and LEGEs 
TABELLARIAE. 

Sugambri, Sygambri, Sigambri, Sycambri, or 
Sicambri. One of the most powerful peoples of 
Germany at an early time, belonging to the Istae- 
vones, and dwelling originally north of the Ubii 
on the Rhine, whence they spread towards the 
north as far as the Lippe. They were conquered 
by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. Shortly 
afterwards they disappear from history, and are 
not mentioned again till the time of Ptolemy, who 
places them much farther north, close to the Bruc- 
teri and the Langobardi, somewhere between the 
Vecht and the Yssel. At a still later period we 
find them forming an important part of the con- 
federacy known under the name of Franci. 


Suggestus. A Latin word denoting any ele- 
vated place made by heaping up materials (sug- 
gero): (1) the platform from which orators ad- 
dressed the people at the Comitia; (2) the place 
from which a general harangued his troops (see 
ConT10); and (3) the seat (also called cubiculum) 
from which the emperor beheld the public games. 

Suggrundarium., See SUBGRUNDARIUM, 

Suidas (Sovidas). A Greek lexicographer, of 
whose personality nothing is known, but who 
lived about a.p. 970, and compiled, from the lexi- 
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cographical, grammatical, and explanatory works 
of his predecessors, a lexicon which contains ex- 
planations of words, and accounts, mainly bio- 
graphical, of earlier writers. The work is put 
together in alphabetical order hastily, and with- 
out skill or discrimination. It is also marred by 
numerous mistakes. Nevertheless, it is very val- 
uable, owing to the wealth of information on lit- 
erary history contained in it, much of this not be- 
ing found elsewhere. The first edition appeared 
at Milan in 1499. The best editions are those of 
Kiister, 3 vols. (1705); Gaisford, 3 vols. (Oxford, 
1834); Bernhardy, 2 vols. (Halle, 1834) ; and Bek- 
ker (Berlin, 1854). See LEXxIcon. 


Suidnes. The general name of all the German 
tribes inhabiting Scandinavia (Tac. Germ. 44). See 
SCANDIA. 


Sulla, CorneLIus. The name of a patrician 
family; in many very old-fashioned texts incor- 
rectly written Sylla. This family was originally 
called Rufinus (see Rurinus), and the first mem- 
ber of it who obtained the name of Sulla was P. 
Cornelius Sulla, mentioned below (No. 1). The 
origin of the name is uncertain, 

(1) Pusiius, great- grandfather of the dictator 
Sulla, and grandson of P. Cornelius Rufinus, who 
was twice consul in the Samnite Wars. His fa- 
ther is not mentioned. He was Flamen Dialis, and 
likewise Praetor Urbanus and Praetor Peregrinus 
in B.C. 212, when he presided over the first cele- 
bration of the Ludi Apollinares. 

(2) Lucius, surnamed FELIX, the dictator, was 
born in B.c, 138. Although his father left him 
only a small property, his means were sufficient 
to secure for him a good education. He studied 
Greek and Roman literature with diligence and 
success, and appears early to have imbibed that 
love for literature and art by which he was dis- 
tinguished throughout life. At the same time he 
prosecuted pleasure with equal ardour, and his 
youth as well as his manhood was disgraced by 
the most sensual vices. Still his love of pleasure 
did not absorb all his time, nor did it emasculate 
his mind; for no Roman during the latter days of 
the Republic, with the exception of Iulius Caesar, 
had a clearer judgment, a keener discrimination 
of character, or a firmer will. The slender prop- 
erty of Sulla was increased by the liberality of his 
step-mother and of a courtesan named Nicopolis, 
both of whom left him all their fortune. His 
means, though still scanty for a Roman noble, 
now enabled him to aspire to the honours of the 
State. He was quaestor in 107, when he served 
under Marius in Africa, Hitherto he had only 
been known for his profligacy; but he displayed 
both zeal and ability in the discharge of his du- 
ties, and soon gained the approbation of his com- 
mander and the affections of the soldiers. It was 
to Sulla that Iugurtha was delivered by Bocchus ; 
and the quaestor thus shared with the consul the 
glory of bringing this war to a conclusion. Sulla 
himself was so proud of his share in the success 
that he had a seal ring engraved, representing the 
surrender of Ingurtha, which he continued to wear 
till the day of his death. Sulla continued to serve 
under Marius with great distinction in the cam- 
paigns against the Cimbri and Teutones; but 
Marius becoming jealous of the rising fame of his 
officer, Sulla left Marius in 102, and took a com- 
mand under the colleague of Marius, Q. Catulus, 
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who intrusted the chief management of the war 
to Sulla. Sulla now returned to Rome, where he 
appears to have lived quietly for some years. He 
was praetor in 93, and in the following year (92) 
was sent as propraetor into Cilicia, with special 
orders from the Senate to restore Ariobarzanes to 
his kingdom of Cappadocia, from which he had 
been expelled by Mithridates. Sulla met with 
complete success. He defeated Gordius, the gen- 
eral of Mithridates, in Cappadocia, and placed 
Ariobarzanes on the throne. 

The enmity between Marius and Sulla now as- 
sumed a more deadly form. Sulla’s ability and 
increasing reputation had already led the aristo- 
cratic party to look up to him as one of their 
leaders; and thus political animosity was added 
to private hatred. In addition to this, Marinus 
and Sulla were both anxious to obtain the com- 
mand of the impending war against Mithridates ; 
and the success which attended Sulla’s recent op- 
erations in the East had increased his popularity, 
and pointed him out as the most suitable person 
for this important command. About this time 
Bocchus erected in the Capitol gilded figures, rep- 
resenting the surrender of Iugurtha to Sulla, at 
which Marius was so enraged that he could scarce- 
ly be prevented from removing them by force. 
The exasperation of both parties became so vio- 
lent that they nearly had recourse to arms against 
each other; but the breaking out of the Social 
War hushed all private quarrels for the time. 
Marius and Sulla both took an active part in the 
war against the common foe. But Marius was 
now advanced in years; and he had the deep mor- 
tification of finding that his achievements were 
thrown into the shade by the superior energy 
of his rival. Sulla gained some brilliant vic- 
tories over the enemy, and took Bovianum, the 
chief town of the Samnites. He was elected con- 
sul for 88, and received from the Senate the com- 
mand of the Mithridatic War. The events which 
followed—his expulsion from Rome by Marius, his 
return to the city at the head of his legions, and 
the proscription of Marius and his leading adher- 
ents—are related in the article MARIUs. 

Sulla remained at Rome till the end of the year, 
and set out for Greece at the beginning of 87, in 
order to carry on the war against Mithridates. He 
landed at Dyrrhachium, and forthwith marched 
against Athens, which had become the headquar- 
ters of the Mithridatic cause in Greece. After a 
long and obstinate siege, Athens was taken by 
storm on the first of March in 86, and was given 
up to rapine and plunder. Sulla then marched 
against Archelatis, the general of Mithridates, 
whom he defeated in the neighbourhood of Chae- 
ronea in Boeotia; and in the following year he 
again gained a decisive victory over the same 
general near Orchomenus. But while Sulla was 
carrying on the war with such success in Greece, 
his enemies had obtained the upper hand in Italy. 
The consul Cinna, who had been driven out of 
Rome by his colleague Octavius soon after Sulla’s 
departure from Italy, had entered it again with 
Marius at the close of the year. Both Cinna and 
Marius were appointed consuls 86, and all the reg- 
ulations of Sulla were swept away. Sulla, how- 
ever, would not return to Italy till he had brought 
the war against Mithridates to a conclusion, Af- 
ter driving the generals of Mithridates out of 
Greece, Sulla crossed the Hellespont, and early in 
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84 concluded a peace with the king of Pontus. 
He now turned his arms against Fimbria, who had 
been appointed by the Marian party as his succes- 
sor in the command. But the troops of Fimbria 
eee their general, who put an end to his own 
ife. 

Sulla now prepared to return to Italy. After 
leaving his legate, L. Licinius Murena, in com- 
mand of the proy- 
ince of Asia, with 
two legions, he set 
sail with his own: 
army to Athens. | 
While preparing /), , 
forhisdeadly strug- i $ 
gle in Italy, he did ( 
not lose his inter- \ 
est in literature. 
He carried with 
him from Athens 
to Rome the valu- 
ablelibrary of Apel- 
licon of Teos, 
which contained 
most of the works 
of Aristotle and 
Theophrastus. (See 
APELLICON.) He 
landed at Brundi- 
sium in the spring 
of 83. The Marian 
party far outnum- 
bered him in troops, 
and had every pros- 
pect of victory. By 
bribery and prom- 
ises, however, Sulla 
gained over a large 
number of the Ma- 
rian soldiers, and 
he persuaded many 
of the Italian towns to espouse his cause. In the 
field his efforts were crowned with equal success ; 
and he was ably supported by several of the Roman 
nobles, who espoused his cause in different parts 
of Italy. Of these one of the most distinguished 
was the young Cn. Pompey, who was at the time 
only twenty-three years of age. (See POMPEIUS, 
No. 10.) In the following year (82) the struggle 
was brought to a close by the decisive battle 
gained by Sulla over the Samnites and Lucanians 
under Pontius Telesinus before the Colline Gate of 
Rome. This victory was followed by the surren- 
der of Praenesté and the death of the younger Ma- 
rius, who had taken refuge in this town. 

Sulla was now master of Rome and Italy; and 
he resolved to take the most ample vengeance upon 
his enemies, and to extirpate the popular party. 
One of his first acts was to draw up a list of his en- 
emies who were to be put to death, called a proscrip- 
tio. It was the first instance of the kind in Ro- 
man history. All persons in this list were outlaws 
who might be killed by any one with impunity, 
even by slaves; their property was confiscated to 
the State, and was to be sold by public auction ; 
their children and grandchildren lost their votes 
in the Comitia, and were excluded from all public 
offices. Further, all who killed a proscribed per- 
son received two talents as a reward, and whoever 
sheltered such a person was punished with death. 
Terror now reigned not only at Rome, but throngh- 

48 . 


Sulla. (Bust in the Capitoline 
Museum.) 
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out Italy. Fresh lists of the proscribed constant- 
ly appeared. No one was safe; for Sulla gratified 
his friends by placing in the fatal lists their per- 
sonal enemies, or persons whose property was cov- 
eted by his adherents. The confiscated property, 
it is true, belonged to the State, and had to be 
sold by public auction; but the friends and de- 
pendants of Sulla purchased it at a nominal price, 
as no one dared to bid against them. The num- 
ber of persons who perished by the proscriptions 
is stated differently, but it appears to have 
amounted to many thousands. At the commence- 
ment of these horrors Sulla had been appointed 
dictator for as long a time as he judged it to be 
necessary. This was towards the close of 81. 
Sulla’s chief object in being invested with the 
dictatorship was to carry into execution, in a le- 
gal manner, the great changes which he meditat- 
ed in the constitution and the administration of 
justice. He had no intention of abolishing the 
Republic; and, consequently, he caused consuls 
to be elected for the following year, and was 
elected to the office himself in 80, while he con- 
tinued to hold the dictatorship. The general ob- 
ject of Sulla’s reforms was to, restore, as far as 
possible, the ancient Roman constitution, and to 
give back to the Senate and the aristocracy the 
power which they had lost. Thus he deprived 
the tribunes of the plebs of all real power, and 
abolished altogether the legislative and judicial 
functions of the Comitia Tributa. At the begin- 
ning of 81 he celebrated a splendid triumph on 
account of his victory over Mithridates. In a 
speech which he delivered to the people at the 
close of the ceremony, he claimed for himself the 
surname of Felix, as he attributed his success in 
life to the favour of the gods. In order to 
strengthen his power, Sulla established military 
colonies throughout Italy. The inhabitants of 
the Italian towns which had fought against Sul- 
la were deprived of the full Roman franchise, and 
were only allowed to retain the commercium : their 
land was confiscated and given to the soldiers who 
had fought under him. Twenty-three legions, or, 
according to another statement, forty-seven le- 
gions, received grants of land in various parts of 
Italy. A great number of these colonies was set- 
tled in Etruria, the population of which was thus 
almost entirely changed. These colonies had the 
strongest interest in upholding the institutions of 
Sulla, since any attempt to invalidate the latter 
would have endangered their newly acquired pos- 
sessious. Sulla likewise created at Rome a kind 
of body-guard for his protection by giving the cit- 
izenship to a great number of slaves who had be- 
longed to persons proscribed by him. The slaves 
thus rewarded are said to have been as many as 
ten thousand, and were called Cornelii after him 
as their patron. 

After holding the dictatorship till the beginning 
of 79, Sulla resigned this office, to the surprise of 
all classes. He retired to his estate at Puteoli, 
and there, surrounded by the beauties of nature 
and art, he passed the remainder of his life in 
those literary and sensual enjoyments in which 
he had always taken so much pleasure. His dis- 
solute mode of life hastened his death, but the 
immediate cause was the rupture of a blood-ves- 
sel; though some time before he had been suffer- 
ing from the disgusting disease which is known 
in modern times by the name of morbus pediculo- 
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sus, or phthiriasis. He died in 78, in the sixtieth 
year of his age. He was honoured with a pub- 
lic funeral, and a monument was erected to him 
in the Campus Martius, the inscription on which 
had been composed by himself. It stated that 
none of his friends ever did him a kindness, and 
none of his enemies a wrong, without being fully 
repaid. Sulla was married five times: (a) To Ilia 
or Iulia, who bore him a daughter, married to Q. 
Pompeius Rufus, the son of Sulla’s colleague in 
the consulship in 88; (b) to Aelia; (c) to Caelia; 
(d) to Caecilia Metella, who bore him a son, who 
died before Sulla, and likewise twins, a son and a 
daughter ; (e) to Valeria, who bore him a daugh- 
ter after his death. 

Sulla wrote a history of his own life and times, 
called Memorabilia (‘Yrouynjpara). It was dedi- 
cated to L. Lucullus, and extended to twenty- 
two books, the last of which was finished by Sul- 
la a few days before his death. He also wrote 
Fabulae Atellanae, and the Greek Anthology con- 
tains a short epigram which is ascribed to him. 
See Gerlach, Marius und Sulla (1856); and Beesly, 
The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla (New York, 1878). 

(3) Faustrus, son of the dictator by his fourth 
wife, Caecilia Metella, and a twin brother of 
Fausta, was born not long before B.C. 88, the year 
in which his father obtained the first consulship. 
He and his sister received the names of Faustus 
and Fausta respectively on account of the good 
fortune of their father. At the death of his fa- 
ther in 78 Faustus and his sister were left under 
the guardianship of L. Lucullus. Faustus accom- 
panied Pompey into Asia, and was the first who 
mounted the walls of the Temple of Jerusalem in 
63. In 60 he exhibited the gladiatorial games 
which his father, in his last will, had enjoined 
upon him. In 54 he was quaestor. In 52 he re- 
ceived from the Senate the commission to rebuild 
the Curia Hostilia, which had been burned down 
in the tumults following the murder of Clodius, 
and which was henceforward called the Curia 
Cornelia, in honour of Faustus and his father. 
He married Pompey’s daughter, and sided with 
his father-in-law in the Civil War. He was pres- 
ent at the battle of Pharsalia, and subsequently 
joined the leaders of his party in Africa. After 
the battle of Thapsus in 46 he attempted to es- 
cape into Mauretania, but was taken prisoner by 
P. Sittius, and carried to Caesar. Upon his ar- 
rival in Caesar’s camp he was murdered by the 
soldiers in a tumult. Faustus seems to have re- 
sembled his father only in his extravagance, for we 
know from Cicero that he was overwhelmed with 
debt at the breaking out of the Civil War. 

(4) PUBLIUS, nephew of the dictator, elected con- 
sul along with P. Autronius Paetus for the year 
B.C. 65; but neither he nor his colleague entered 
upon the office, as they were accused of bribery 
by L. Torquatus the younger, and were con- 
demned. It was currently believed that Sulla 
was privy to both of Catiline’s conspiracies, and 
he was accordingly charged with this crime by his 
former accuser, L. Torquatus, and by C. Cornelius, 


He was defended by Hortensius and Cicero, and | 


the speech of the latter on his behalf is still extant. 
He was acquitted ; but, independent of the testi- 
mony of Sallust (Cat. 17), his gnilt may almost be 
inferred from the embarrassment of his advocate. 
In the Civil War, Sufla espoused Caesar’s cause. 
He served under him as legate in Greece, and com- 
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manded with Caesar himself the right wing at the 
battle of Pharsalia (48). He died in 45. 

(5) SERVIUS, brother of the preceding, took part 
in both of Catiline’s conspiracies. His guilt was 
so evident that no one was willing to defend him; 
but we do not read that he was put to death along 
with the other conspirators (Sall. Cat. 17, 47). 


Sulmo. (1) Now Sulmona; a town of the Pe- 
ligni in the country of the Sabines, celebrated as 
the birthplace of Ovid. (2) Now Sermoneta; an 
ancient town of the Volsci in Latium, on the 
Ufens. 

Sulphur Matches. See IGNIARIA. 


Sulpicia. A Roman poetess who flourished 
towards the close of the first century A.D. She is 
celebrated for sundry amatory effusions, addressed 
to her husband Calenus. There is extant a satiri- 
cal poem, in seventy hexameters, on the edict of 
Domitian by which philosophers were banished 
from Rome and from Italy, which is ascribed to 
Sulpicia by many modern critics, but is undoubt- 
edly of very late origin, and perhaps is merely the 
elaboration of a school theme. It was found in 
the monastery at Bobbio in Italy in 1493. See 
Ellis in the (English) Journal of Philology, v. 265; 
id. in the Academy, i. 87; and Babrens, De Sulpicia 
Quae Vocatur Satira (Jena, 1873). It is generally 
appended to the editions of Juvenal and Persius. 


Sulpicia Gens. One of the most ancient Ro- 
man gentes, producing a succession of distin- 
guished men, from the foundation of the Republic 
to the imperial period. The chief families of the 
Sulpicii during the republican period bore the 
names of CAMERINUS, GALBA, GALLUS, RUFUws, and 
SAVERRIO. 


Sulpicius Apollinaris. A contemporary of A. 
Gellius, and a learned grammarian. There are two 
poems in the Latin Anthology purporting to be 
written by Sulpicius of Carthage, whom some 
identify with the above-named Sulpicius Apolli- 
naris. One of these poems consists of seventy-two 
lines, giving the argument of the twelve books of 
Vergil’s Aeneid, six lines being devoted to each 
book. Sulpicius also wrote the metrical argu- 
ments prefixed to the plays of Plautus (?) and Ter- 
ence. (See PERIocHa.) His arguments to the 
Aeneid are printed in the Poét. Lat. Min. of Bih- 
rens, iv. 169. See Beck, De Sulpicio Apollinari 
(Groningen, 1884). 


Sulpicius Galba. See GALBA. 


Sulpicius Rufus. (1) PuBLIvs, one of the most 
distinguished orators of his time, born B.c. 124. 
He commenced public life as a supporter of the 
aristocratic party, and acquired great influence in 
the State by his splendid talents, while he was 
still young. In 93 he was quaestor, and in 89 he 
served as legate of the consul Cn. Pompeius Strabo 
in the Marsic War. In &8, he was elected to the 
tribunate; but he deserted the aristocratic party, 
and joined Marius. The causes of this sudden 
change are not expressly stated; but we are told 
that he was overwhelmed with debt; and there 
can be little doubt that he was bought by Marius. 
When Sulla marched upon Rome at the head of 
his army, Marius and Sulpicius took to flight. 
Marius succeeded in making his escape to Africa, 
but Sulpicius was discovered in a villa, and put to 
death. (2) PUBLIUS, probably son or grandson of 
the last, was one of Caesar’s legates in Gaul and in 
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the Civil War. He was praetor in B.c, 48. Cicero 
addresses him in 45 as imperator. It appears that 
he was at that time in Ilyricum, along with Va- 
tinius. (3) SERVIUs, with the surname LEMONIA, 
indicating the tribe to which he belonged, was a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero, and of about 
the same age. He first devoted himself to oratory, 
and he studied this art with Cicero in his youth. 
He afterwards studied law; and he became one of 
the best jurists as well as most eloquent orators of 
his age. He was quaestor of the district of Ostia 
in B.c.74; curule aedile, 69; praetor, 65; and con- 
sul 51 with M. Claudius Marcellus. He appears to 
have espoused Caesar’s side in the Civil War, and 
was appointed by Caesar proconsul of Achaia (46 
or 45). He died in 43 in the camp of M. Antony, 


having been sent by the Senate on a mission to | 


Antony, who was besieging Dec. Brutus in Mutina. 
Sulpicius wrote a great number of legal works. 
He is often cited by the jurists whose writings are 
excerpted in the Digest; but there is no excerpt 
directly from him in the Digest. He had numer- 
ous pupils, the most distinguished of whom were 
A. Ofilius and Alfenus Varus. There are extant in 
the collection of Cicero’s Epistles (Ad Fam. iv.) 
two letters from Sulpicius to Cicero, one of which 
is the well-known letter of consolation on the 
death of Tullia, the daughter of the orator. The 
same book contains several letters from Cicero to 
Sulpicius. He is also said to have written some 
erotic poetry. Sulpicius left a son Servius, who is 
frequently mentioned in Caesar’s correspondence. 


Sulpurata (sc. ramenta). See IGNIARIA. 


Sumen. The udder of a sow, which was re- 
garded as a great dainty by Roman gourmets, 
especially when taken from an animal that had 
just littered and before the teats had been sucked 
(Pliny, H. N. xi. 84; Mart. xiii. 44). 

Summanus. An ancient Etruscan deity of the 
nocturnal heavens, to whom was ascribed thunder 
by night, as that by day was ascribed to Iupiter. 
He had a chapel on the Capitol, and his image in 
terra-cotta stood on the pediment of the great 
temple. Besides this, he had a temple near the 
Cireus Maximus, where on the 20th of June an 
annual sacrifice was offered to him. His true sig- 
nificance became in later times so obscure that his 
name was falsely explained as meaning the high- 
est of the Manes (summus Manium) and equivalent 


to Dis pater, or the Greek Pluto (Varro, L. L. v. 74; | 


Cie. De Div.i.10; Pliny, H. N. xxix. 57). 

Sumptuariae Leges. Laws intended to limit 
and control the expenditure of the individual citi- 
zen. 

The sumptuary legislation of GREECE was con- 
tained for the most part in the codes of the great 
lawgivers. A rhetra of Lycurgus is said to have 
forbidden the Spartans to have their houses made 
by any more elaborate implements than the axe 
and the saw; simplicity of food and clothing was 
enjoined on the male members of the population ; 
iron money was originally the only coinage in use 
(Plut. Apophth. Lac. Lys. 3), and private possession 
of gold and silver was forbidden even after these 
metals were employed for public purposes (Plut. 
Lys.17). By the laws of Zaleucus of Locri, we are 
told, the citizens of that State were forbidden to 
drink undiluted wine, except on the order of a 
physician, under pain of death (Athen. p. 429); 
while simplicity of dress and a limitation of the 
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| penses of funerals (Cie. De Leg. ii. 23). 
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number of personal attendants were also enjoined. 
The Solonian legislation at Athens contained en- 
actments against expensive feminine apparel and 
ornaments, particularly those given in the dowry 
(pepyy) of a bride, and against expensive funerals; 
there were also laws in force at Athens which 
limited the number of guests at entertainments 
(Athen. p. 245), Funeral regulations similar to 
those of Solon, we are told by Plutarch, existed in 
his native town of Chaeronea (Plut. Sol. 21). 

ROMAN sumptuary legislation was progressive ; 
it did not originate until a comparatively late 
period in the history of the State, and each law 
aimed at eradicating some definite and growing 
evil. The inefficiency of these laws and the ex- 
treme difficulty of enforcing them are amply at- 
tested (Tac. Ann. ii.55; Gell. ii. 24,3; Tertull. Apol. 
6), but, even when recognized, were not sufficient 
to check further attempts in this direction. The 
fact that most of these laws dealt with the same 
subject—namely, the expenses of the table—and 
enjoined very similar restrictions, shows how 
quickly each of them must have sunk into desue- 
tude. 

The earliest sumptuary regulations were those 
contained in the Twelve Tables limiting the ex- 
They were 
possibly copied from the similar regulations of So- 
lon. 

The Lex OppPlia, passed in B.c. 215, provided that 
no woman should possess more than half an ounce 
of gold, or wear a dress of different colours, or ride 
in a carriage in the city or within a mile of it ex- 
cept during public religious ceremonies. This law, 
which was dictated by the necessities of the Sec- 
ond Punic War, was repealed twenty years later, 
in B.c. 195 (Livy, xxxiv. 1-8). _ 

The Lex Orcuta, passed three years after Cato’s 
censorship, and therefore in B.c. 181, was the first 
law that restricted the expenses of the table. It 
prescribed a limit to the number of guests that 
might be invited to entertainments. Cato is said 
to have opposed its introduction. 

Next followed the Lex FANNIA, whose date is 
fixed by Pliny (H. N. x. 71) as B.c. 161. It grew 
out of a senatusconsultum, which enjoined that 
the principes civitatis should swear before the con- 
suls that they would not exceed a certain limit of 
expense in the banquets given at the Ludi Mega- 
lenses. Afterwards a consular law was promul- 
gated, which went further than the Lex Orchia, in 
that it prescribed the nature and value of the eat- 
ables which were allowed to be consumed, It 
permitted the expenditure of 100 asses on the Ludi 


| Romani, the Ludi Plebeii, and the Saturnalia, and 


of thirty on some other festival occasions; but on 
all other days of the year it allowed only ten asses 
to be spent. It further forbade the serving of any 
fowl bnt a single hen, and that not fattened. One 
of its clauses was of a protective character, since 
it enjoined that only native wines should be con- 


sumed (Gell. ii. 24; Macrob. iii. 17; Plin. H. N. x. 


§ 71; Tertull. Apol. vi.). 

The Lex Diva was passed eighteen years later, 
in B.c. 143. It was practically a re-enactment of 
the Lex Fannia. 

The Lex LicrntA, of uncertain date, marks the 
next attempt at sumptuary legislation. It allowed 
100 asses to be spent on the table on certain days, 
200 on marriage feasts, and on certain otber festi- 
vals (such as the Kalends, Nones, and Nundinae) 
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thirty asses; it fixed a limit to the amount of meat 
and fish that was to be consumed on ordinary 
days, and encouraged the consumption of garden- 
produce. 

The general neglect of the preceding laws 
caused the LEGES CORNELIAE of the dictator Sulla 
to be passed in B.C. 81, restricting the expenses on 
sepulchral monuments, and regulating the cost of 
funerals, which he himself violated on the death 
of his wife Metella (Plut. Sulla, 35). Another law 
restricted the luxury of the table, allowing thirty 
sesterces to be spent on the Kalends, Ides, Nones, 
the dies ludorum, and certain feriae, and three on 
all other days. 

A Lex AEMILIA, which probably belongs to B.C. 
78, did not fix a fresh limit to expenses, but laid 
down regulations as to the kinds and quantities 
of food. 

The Lex ANTIA, which was subsequent to the 
last-named law but cannot be dated precisely, be- 
sides limiting the expenditure on banquets, also 
limited the class of persons with whom a magis- 
trate might dine ont during his time of office. 

Next came the Lecrs Iutiaz. The dictator 
Caesar enforced the former sumptuary laws re- 
specting entertainments, which had fallen into 
disuse (Dio Cass. xliii. 25). They were not attended 
to during his absence, but during his presence in 
Rome the enforcement of them was rigorous; 
guards were placed round the market to seize 
forbidden luxuries, and sometimes dishes were 
taken from the tables of private individuals (Suet, 
Tul. 43). He also passed a law prohibiting the use 
of litters, of purple garments, and of pearls, except 
in the case of persons of a certain rank or age, or 
on certain days (Suet. 1. ¢.). 

The emperor Augustus, in B.C, 22, passed laws 
regulating the expenses to be incurred on ordinary 
and festal days (Suet. dug. 34). On the former an 
expenditure of 200 sesterces was permitted, on the 
latter an expenditure of 300, and on marriage fes- 
tivals of 1000 sesterces; an edict of Augustus or 
Tiberius allowed expenses on various festivals to 
range from 300 to 2000 sesterces, the increase in 
the permitted expenditure being allowed in the 
hope that this concession would secure obedience 
to the law. 

Tiberius, in spite of his distrust of the efficacy 
of sumptuary legislation (Tac. Ann. iii. 58, 54), was 
forced into making regulations to check the in- 
ordinate expenses on banquets (Suet. Tib. 34). To 
his reign also belongs a senatusconsultum prohibit- 
ing the use of gold plate except in sacred rites, 
and preventing men from wearing silk. Further 
sumptuary regulations checking the expenditure 
on food were made by Nero; among later emperors 


Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius regulated the | 


expenses of gladiatorial shows; and the emperor 
Tacitus again prohibited men from wearing silk, 
and forbade the wearing of gold-embroidered gar- 
ments. It was during the later Republic and the 
early Empire that luxury especially flourished, al- 
though the studied simplicity of the courts of 
Augustus and Tiberius must have had some influ- 
ence in restraining it. After Galba,began a new 
era of moderation, an effect which Tacitus traces 
to the decline of private fortunes, to the dangers 
attending the display of wealth, to the introduc- 
tion of novi homines into the Senate and into the 
best society of Rome, but principally to the influ- 
ence of Vespasian, a prince antiquo cultu victuque 
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(Tac. Ann, iii. 55). Other emperors whose simplic- 
ity of life exercised an influence on the society of 
their times were Alexander Severus and Aurelian. 

See Platner, De Legibus Sumptuariis Romanis 
(Leipzig, 1752); and Bandrillart, Histoire du Luxe 
Privé et Public, 4 vols. (Paris, 1878-80). 

Sun-god. See HELIOS. 

Sunium (Zovvoy). Now C. Colonni; a cele- 
brated promontory forming the southern extrem- 
ity of Attica, with a town of the same name upon 
it. Here was a splendid temple of Athené, ele- 
vated 300 feet above the sea, the columns of which 
are still extant, and have given the modern name 
to the promontory. 

Suovetaurilia. A Roman sacrifice, consisting 
of a boar (sus), a ram (ovis), and a bullock (taurus), 
which was offered in nearly all cases of lustration. 


Suovetaurilia. (Bartoli.) 
For female deities the female animal, and on cer- 
tain occasions young animals, were selected. See 
LusTRATIO; LusTRUM; SACRIFICIUM. 

Superbus, Tarquinius. See TARQUINIUS. 

Superstitio (Secodayiovia). A word used by the 
ancients in a somewhat different sense from that 
in which we employ it, inasmuch as it denoted an 
excessive, unreasonable fear (timor inanis) of the 
gods as opposed to a proper and becoming reverence 
(religio). See Cicero, N. D. i. 42, 117, with Mayor's 
note; and the paper by Dr. Ernest Riess in the 
Transactions of the American Philological Assoc. 
(1895). For the ancient beliefs regarding sorcery, 
ghosts, ete., see AMULETUM; ASTROLOGIA; DAE- 
MON; FascinuM; LamMIA; UMBRA; VERSIPELLIs ; 
and the article OcULUS Matus in the Appendix. 


Supérum Maré. See Hapriaticum Mark. 

Supparum. An Oscan word (in Greek ¢igapos) 
denoting a small topsail of a vessel (Lucan, v. 428), 

Supper. See Crna. 

Supplicatio. The Roman fast day, or day of 
humiliation, celebrated originally in times of great 
distress, after the Sibylline Books had been duly 
consulted. The whole population, both of the 


| towns and surrounding country, free-born and 


emancipated, men, women, and children, took part 
in the solemnity. The whole ceremony had a 
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Greek rather than a Roman colour. From the 
Temple of Apollo, priests and laymen, crowned 
with wreaths of bay, marched in procession to the 
sound of singing and the notes of the lyre, visiting 
all the holy places, especially those where lectister- 
nia were held. According to the rite introduced 
from the Oriental Greeks of Asia Minor, the Ro- 
mans touched with their faces the threshold of the 
sanctuaries, prostrated themselves before the stat- 
ues of the gods, clasping their knees and kissing 
their hands and feet. While the prayers were 
being said, incense and wine were offered, the 
prayers being rehearsed by the members of the 
collegium intrusted with the care of the Sibylline 
Books (see SIBYLLAE), and the performance of the 
holy rites prescribed by them. On such days the 
temples ordinarily closed to the public, or only 
accessible under certain restrictions, were, so far 
as practicable, thrown open to all. The thanks- 
givings decreed by the Senate after great victories 
were celebrated in a similar manner. These orig- 
inally lasted only one day, but in the course of 
time were lengthened (e. g. for Pompey’s victory 
over Mithridates, one of ten days; for Caesar’s 
conquest of the Belgae, one of fifteen days; and 


for his defeat of Vercingetorix, one of twenty days), | 


until, at the end of the Republic, they sometimes 
extended over forty or fifty days, and were often 
united with a public feasting of the people. 

Supplicium. See Crux; ECULEUS; TORMEN- 
TUM (2). 

Suppositicii. Gladiators substituted in place 
of those who had been defeated or killed (Mart. v. 
24). 

Sura (Sovpa). (1) Now Surie; a town of Syria, in 
the district Chalybonitis, on the Euphrates, a little 
west of Thapsacus. (2) Now Sour; a branch of the 
Mosella, above Treyes (Auson, Mosell. 354). 

Sura, Lentiilus. See LENTULUS (1). 

Sura, L. Licinius. An intimate friend of Tra- 
jan, and three times consul, in A.D. 98, 102, and 
107. On the death of Sura, Trajan honoured him 
with a public funeral, and erected baths to perpet- 
uate his memory. Two of Pliny’s letters are ad- 
dressed to him (Dio Cass. xviii. 9,15; Pliny, Zpist. 
iv. 30; vii. 27). 

Surénas. The general of the Parthians, who 
defeated Crassus in B.c.54. The word is probably 
not a proper name, but a title like “ Vizier.” See 
Crassus. 

Surgeons and Surgery. 
Mepicina ; MEDICUs. 

Surnames. See NOMEN. 

Surrentum. Now Sorrento; an ancient town 
of Campania, opposite Capreae, and situated on 
the promontory (Prom. Minervae) separating the 
Sinus Paestanus from the Sinus Puteolanus. It 
was subsequently a Roman colony; and on the 
hills (Surrentini Colles) in its neighbourhood was 
grown one of the best wines in Italy, which was 
strongly recommended to convalescents, on ac- 
count of its thinness and wholesomeness. 


Susa (rd Sotca; Old Test. Shushan ; Pers. Shus). 
The winter residence of the Persian kings. It 
stood in the district Cissia of the province Susiana, 
on the eastern bank of the river Choaspes. Its 
name in old Persian signifies ‘“ Lily,” and that 
flower is said to abound in the plain in which the 
city stood. Susa was of a quadrangular form, 120 


See CHIRURGIA ; 
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(or, according to others, 200) stadia in circuit, and 
without fortifications ; but it had a strongly forti- 
fied citadel, containing the palace and treasury of 
the Persian kings. The Greek name of this cit- 
adel, Memnonicé or Memnonium, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of the Aramaic Maaninon, “a fortress ;” 
and this easy confusion of terms gave rise to the 
fable that the city was founded by Tithonus, the 
father of Memnon. An historical tradition ascribes 
its erection to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, but it 
existed already in the time of Daniel (Dan. viii. 2), 
There is, however, a difficulty as to the identifica- 
tion of the Shushan of Daniel with the Susa of the 
Greeks. The climate of Susa was very hot, and 
hence the choice of it for the winter palace. It 
was here that Alexander and his generals cele- 
brated their marriage with the Persian princesses 
in B.C, 325, but the city declined after Babylon be- 
came the capital of Alexander and his successors. 
In B.c. 315 it was taken by Antiochus, who found 
in it a vast amount of treasure. The site of Susa 
is now marked by extensive mounds, on which are 
found fragments of bricks and broken pottery, 
with cuneiform inscriptions. The ruins of the 
ancient city cover a space of nearly three square 
miles, and they have been carefully explored by 
Loftus, Churchill, Dieulafoy, and others. The 
principal remains that still exist are four vast 
platforms like those at Persepolis (q. v.), with 
traces of a gigantic colonnade with a frontage of 
over 340 feet and a depth of 240 feet. The palace 
of Darius Hystaspis has also been excavated, and 
from it many artistic treasures taken to the Louvre. 
See Jane Dieulafoy, La Perse, la Chaldée, et la Su- 
siane (Paris, 1887); id. 4 Suse (Paris, 1888); Marcel 
Dieulafoy, L’ Acropole de Suse (Paris, 1890-92). 


Susarion (Zovcapiwv). A Greek to whom the 
origin of the Attic Comedy is ascribed. He was 
a native of Megara, whence he removed into Attica 
to the village of Icaria, a place celebrated as a seat 
of the worship of Dionysus. The Megaric Comedy 
appears to have flourished, in its full development, 
about B.c. 600 and onwards, and it was introduced 
by Susarion into Attica between 580-564. See 
COMOEDIA. 


Susiana (Sovoray7) or Susis (Sovais) (nearly cor- 
responding to Khuzistan). One of the chief prov- 
inces of the ancient Persian Empire, lay between 
Babylonia and Persis, and between Mount Para- 
choatras and the head of the Persian Gulf. In 
this last direction its coast extended from the 
junction of the Euphrates with the Tigris to about 
the mouth of the river Oroatis (Tab). It was di- 
vided from Persis on the southeast and east by 
a mountainous tract, inhabited by independent 
tribes, who made even the kings of Persia pay 
them for a safe passage. On the north it was sep- 
arated from Great Media by Mount Charbanus ; on 
the west from Assyria by an imaginary line drawn 
south from near the Median pass in Mount Zagros 
to the Tigris;and from Babylonia by the Tigris 
itself. See the works cited under Susa. 

Sutilis Corona. See CORONA. 

Sutor (fdmrns). A cobbler. The ancient cob- 
bler sewed leather with ar awl (subula) and a 
bristle (seta). His shop was called sutrina (okv- 
reiov). See Pliny, H. N. x. 60. 

Sutrium. Now Sutri; an ancient town of Etru- 
ria on the east side of the Saltus Ciminius, and on 
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the road from Vulsinii to Rome, made a Roman | and Alyattes, the kings respectively of Media and 


colony in B.C. 383. 

Swaddling-clothes. See FASCIAE. 

Swing. See AgorRA; OSCILLATIO. 

Sybaris (2vBapis). (1) Now Coscile or Sibari; 
a river in Lucania, flowing by the city of the same 
name, and falling into the Crathis. (2) A cele- 
brated Greek town in Lucania, situated between 
the rivers Sybaris and Crathis, at a short distance 
from the Tarentine Gulf, and near the confines of 
Bruttium. It was founded B.c.720 by Achaeans and 
Troezenians, and soon attained an extraordinary 
degree of prosperity and wealth. Its inhabitants 
became so notorious for their love of luxury and 
pleasure that their name was employed to indicate 
any voluptuary. At the time of their highest pros- 
perity their city was fifty stadia, or upwards of 
six miles, in circumference, and they exercised do- 
minion over twenty-five towns, so that we are told 
they were able to bring into the field 300,000 men, 
a number, however, which appears incredible. But 
their prosperity was of short duration. The Achae- 
ans having expelled the Troezenian part of the 
population, the latter took refuge at the neigh- 
bouring city of Croton, the inhabitants of which 
espoused their cause. In the war which ensued 
between the two States, the Sybarites were com- 
pletely conquered by the Crotoniates, who fol- 
lowed up their victory by the capture of Sybaris, 
which they destroyed by turning the waters of 
the river Crathis against the town (B.C. 510) (Herod. 
v.44; Diod. xii. 9; Athen. p. 521). The greater 
number of the surviving Sybarites took refuge in 
other Greek cities in Italy; but a few remained 
near their ancient town, and their descendants 
formed part of the town of Thurii founded in B.c. 
443 near Sybaris. See THuRII. 


Syb6ota (ra SvBora). Now Syvota; a number of 
small islands off the coast of Epirus, and opposite 
the promontory Leucimné in Corcyra, with a har- 
bor of the same name on the mainland. 

Sychaeus. See Dipo; SIcHAEUS. 

Sychar, Sychem. See NEAPOLIS. 

Sycophantes (cuxopayvrns). A word which orig- 
inally signified, according to the popular deriva- 
tion, one who brought into notice cases of the pro- 
hibited export of figs from Attica, The term was 
afterwards applied to a professional informer and 
accuser. There were many such persons who ¢ar- 
ried on a lucrative business in Athens at the time 
of the decay of the democracy, in spite of the fact 
that the authors of false accusations were pun- 
ished most severely. In later times the word de- 
noted a person whose character combined the traits 
of a busybody, scandalmonger, sharper, and buf- 
foon, and in this sense it is used in the Latin plays 
of Plautus. See Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und Erwerb, 
pp. 568 foll. 

Syené (Suny). Now Assonan; a city of Upper 
Egypt on the east bank of the Nile, just below the 
First Cataract. It was an important point in the 
astronomy and geography of the ancients, as it lay 
just under the tropic of Cancer, and was therefore 
chosen as the place through which they drew their 
chief parallel of latitude. 


Syennésis (Svévyecis). A common name of the 
kings of Cilicia. Of these the most important are: 
(1) A king of Cilicia, who joined with Labynetus 
(Nebuchadnezzar) in mediating between Cyaxares 


Lydia, probably in B.c. 610. (2) Contemporary 
with Darius Hystaspis, to whom he was tributary. 
His daughter was married to Pixodorus. (3) Con- 
temporary with Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), ruled 
over Cilicia when the younger Cyrus marched 
through his country in his expedition against his 
brother Artaxerxes (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21). 


Sygambri. See SUGAMBRI. 


Sylae (cidAa). The Greek equivalent of the 
modern “letters of marque and reprisal.” When 
a Greek State had been insulted or injured by 
citizens of some other State, yet was unable or un- 
willing formally to declare war, it often gave a 
sort of license or commission to individuals to 
make reprisals upon the property and citizens of 
the offending nation. This was called ovAas or 
ovAa didovat. 


Sylla. See SuLua. 


Syllogeis (cvAXoyeis). Also cvAdoyeis Tod Shou, 
“the people’s collectors”; special commissioners 
at Athens who made out a list of the property of 
the oligarchs prior to its confiscation. 


Sylvanus. See SILVANUS. 
Sylvius. See SILVIUs. 


Symaethus (Svpados). Now Giaretta; a river 
on the east coast of Sicily and at the foot of Mount 
Aetna, forming the boundary between Leontini 
and Catana. 


Symb6la (cvupB8o0rAn). The Greek term for a 
treaty between two States, determining the pro- 
cedure in the event of lawsuits taking place be- 
tween their respective subjects. A common pro- 
vision of these contracts was that a party who lost 
his cause, when tried by the laws of the foreign 
State, could appeal to those of his own; and simi- 
larly the party who had been worsted in his own 
State was allowed to appeal to the law in his op- 
ponent’s State. Such treaties were made chiefly 
to facilitate commercial communications between 
different States. 


Symbolaeon (cup8oAaov), Synallagma (cuvad- 
Aayuwa) and Syntheké (cuvGyxn). Words all de- 
noting a contract, but with different ideas attached 
to each. The first denotes bargains between pri- 
vate persons; the second denotes any matter ar- 
ranged between two individuals, whether it is a 
contract or not; the third means a solemn and 
important engagement, such as treaties and agree- 
ments between kings and States. 


Symé (2vp7). A small island off the southwest 
coast of Caria, lay in the mouth of the Sinus Doir- 
dis to the west of the promontory of Cynos- 
sema. 

Symmachus, Q. AURELIUS. A distinguished 
scholar, statesman, and orator in the latter half of 
the fourth century of the Christian era, remarkable 
for his zeal in upholding the ancient pagan re- 
ligion of Rome. He was educated in Gaul, and 
was proconsul of Africa in 373; and in 391 Theo- 
dosius raised him to the consulship. He died 
about 402. Of his works there are still extant ten 
books of epistles, three panegyrics on Valentinian 
I. and Gratian, a number of relationes or official re- 
ports of Symmachus as praefectus wrbi to the em- 
peror (A.D, 384-385), and fragments of six senatorial 
orations. These last were discovered in a palimp- 
sest, part of which was in the Vatican Library and 
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part at Milan (1815-1825). The complete works 
of Symmachus are edited by Seeck (Berlin, 1884). 
See the Etude by Morin (Paris, 1847). 

Symmoria (cuppopia). A copartnership, or com- 
pany. (1) A term used at Athens to denote a 
company formed to raise the property tax insti- 
tuted in the year B.C. 428, to defray war expenses. 
(See EtspHora.) Each of the ten phylae appointed 
120 of its wealthier citizens, and these were divid- 
ed into two symmoriae of sixty members each, so 
that the number of members in the twenty sym- 
moriae amounted to 1200 (called cuppopira). Out 
of each of the twenty symmoriae, fifteen of the 
wealthier citizens were chosen, making 300 in all, 
whose duty it was to pay the taxes in advance on 
behalf of the rest. This sum had to be refunded 
to them by the rest in conjunction with the poorer 
taxable citizens, who were likewise apportioned 
off to various symmoriae, but without becoming 
actual members of them, and were drawn upon by 
the real symmoritae to an extent proportional to 
their means. (2) After 358, this method was ap- 
plied to the duty of equipping the war vessels, 
known as the trierarchia. (See Lirurera.) Each 
of the twenty symmoriae had a certain number of 
ships assigned to it; the real symmoritae (not in- 
eluding the poorer citizens) divided the expense 
among themselves, and a varying number (at the 
most sixteen) of the richest had to raise the money 
advanced for a ship. To man- 
age its affairs, each symmoria 
had its superintendents, cura- 
tors, and assessors. The mag- 
isterial coutrol was in both 
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pany at dinner (Cic. Pro Mil. 21). 
NIA. 

Symposium (cvuroowv). A Greek term for a 
drinking-party. The symposium must be distin- 
guished from the deipnon (S¢eimvov); for though 
drinking almost always followed a dinner-party, 
yet the former was regarded as entirely distinct 
from the latter, was regulated by different cus- 
toms, and frequently received the addition of many 
guests who were not present at the dinner. For 
the Greeks did not usually drink at their dinner, 
and it was not till the conclusion of the meal that 
wine was introduced. Symposia were very fre- 
quent at Athens. Their enjoyment was height- 
ened by agreeable conversation, by the introduc- 
tion of music and dancing, and by games and 
amusements of various kinds; sometimes, too, 
philosophical subjects were discussed at them. 
The Symposia of Plato and Xenophon give us a 
lively idea of such entertainments at Athens. The 
name itself shows that the enjoyment of drinking 
was the main object of the symposia: wine from 
the juice of the grape (olvos dyméAwvos) was the 
only drink partaken of by the Greeks, with the 
exception of water. The wine was almost in- 
variably mixed with water, and to drink it un- 
mixed (dakparoy) was considered a characteristic 
of barbarians. The mixture was made in a large 
vessel called the crater (q. v.), from which it was 
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cases in the hands of the stra- 

tegi, being connected with the # 
military supplies. Though, by i gf 
arrangement, the raising of ae 
taxes and fitting out of the \ 
ships were accelerated, yet it tn 
was open to abuse if the sym- “y 
moritae unduly burdened the H| 
poor by an unjust distribution. Wa 
In the disputes which thus 

arose, the decision rested with 

the strategi. If any one thought 

that another ought to have 

been taxed instead of himself, he could avail him- 
self of antidosis (q. v.). Even the metoeci, who (like 
the citizens) had to pay war taxes, were divided 
into symmoriae. Aristotle (Athen. Pol. 61) describes 
one of the strategi as individually responsible for 
supérintending the symmoriae for building tri- 
remes. See Thumser, De Civium Atheniensium Mu- 
neribus (Vienna, 1880). 


Symphonia (cvpdovia). A species of musical 
entertainment at Greek and Roman banquets, but 
of a character not clearly defined in the existing 
passages in which the word occurs. In most cases 
the expressions used apply equally well to either 
vocal or instrumental music, and in no case is it 
possible to accept the reference as applicable to 
only one of them to the necessary exclusion of the 
other. An individual member of the band or chorus 
who rendered the music was called symphoniacus 
(Cie. Pro Mil. 21, 55) and choraules (Mart. ix. 77). 
Cf. Gell. xix. 3; Livy, xxxix. 6; and Marquardt, 
Privatleben, 181. 


Symphoniaci. Musicians who played or sang 
together, usually for the entertainment of a com- 
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(From the painting by Alma-Tadema. ) 


conveyed into the drinking-cups. The guests at a 
symposium reclined on couches, and were crowned 
with garlands of flowers. A master of the revels 
(dpyov THs TOTEMs, TUpTOTlapxos, OY Bacevs) Was 
usually chosen to conduct the symposium, whose 
commands the whole company had to obey, and 
who regulated the whole order of the entertain- 
ment and proposed the amusements. The same 
practice prevailed among the Romans, and their 
symposiarch was called magister, or rex convivit, or 
arbiter bibendi. The choice was generally deter- 
mined by the throwing of astragali or tali. (See 
Tauus.) The proportion in which the wine and 
water were mixed was fixed by him, and also how 
much each of the company was to drink, for it was 
not usually left to the option of each person pres- 
ent to drink as much or as little as he pleased. 
The cups were always carried around from right 
to left (émt Se&ca), and the same order was observed 
in the conversation and in everything that took 
place in the entertainment. The company fre- 
quently drank to the health of one another (spomi- 
vel, propinare), and each did it especially to the 
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one to whom he handed the same cup. Respect- 
ing the games and amusements by which the sym- 
posia were enlivened, it is unnecessary to say much 
here, as most of them are described in separate 
articles in this work. Enigmas or riddles (aivty- 
para or ypipor) were among the most usual and 
favourite modes of diversion. Each of the com- 
pany proposed one in turn to his right-hand neigh- 
bour; if he solved it, he was rewarded with a 
crown, a garland, a cake, or something of a similar 
kind, and sometimes with a kiss; if he failed, he 
had to drink a cup of unmixed wine, or of wine 
mixed with salt water, at one draught. The cot- 
tabos was also another favourite game at symposia, 
and was played at in various ways. (See Corra- 
BOS.) Representations of symposia are very com- 
mon on ancient vases. Two guests usually re- 
clined on each couch (kAivn), as is explained under 
CENA; TRICLINIUM; but sometimes there were five 
persons on one couch. A drinking-party among 
the»Romans was sometimes called convivium, but 
the word comissatio (cognate with kwpa¢w) more 
nearly corresponds to the Greek symposium. The 
Romans, however, usually drank during their din- 
ner (cena), which they frequently prolonged during 
many hours, in the later tines of the Republic and 
under the Empire. Their customs connected with 
drinking differed little from those of the Greeks, 
and have been incidentally noticed above. 

See Becker-G6l], Charikles, ii. 335 foll. ; Mahafty, 
Social Life in Greece, ch. xi.; Becker-G6ll, Gallus, 
i. 203-211; Marquardt, Privatleben der Rdmer, pp. 
331-340; Valpy, History of Toasting (1881); Mew 
and Astion, The Drinks of the World (1892); and 
the articles CALDA; CERVESIA; PSYCTER; VINUM. 


Syndicus (cvvéicos). A term meaning liter- 
ally an advocate, but used in Athens to describe 
various magistrates. Thus the name is applied 
(1) to the five men who were appointed to 
defend, before the nomothetae, any law which it 
was proposed to abrogate (Dem. Adv. Lept. 501, 
Timocr. 707); (2) to men chosen to speak for the 
people in cases where the djuos was the complain- 
ant (Dem. Adv. Lept. 503, Hermann, Lehrb. griech. 
Staatsalt, 133); (3) to orators appointed to plead the 
cause of Athens before courts or councils abroad 
(Dem. De Cor. 271) ; (4) after the overthrow of the 
Thirty Tyrants, special officers called ovydicoe were 
appointed to deal with cases involving confiscated 
property (Lys. De Bon. Aristoph. 32; Harpoer. s. v.). 


Synédri (cvvedpor). A general name given by 
the Greeks to the members of any council or de- 
liberative body (cvyedproy), as the congress of the 
Greeks at Salamis and the court of the Areopagus, 
Synedrion also denotes the council-room in which 
the synedri regularly met. 

Synegérus (cuvyyopos). Literally “an advo- 
cate,” but applied to Athenian officers of various 
functions, Litigants were theoretically required 
to conduct their cases in person, but the practice 
early arose of employing a friend, or later a hired 
expert, to act as ouynyopos. Such an advocate, 
after a short speech by his principal, would assume 
the leading part in the trial, An example of this 
is the defence of Ctesiphon by Demosthenes, against 
the accusation of Aeschines, though in this case De- 
mosthenes was himself indirectly involved. The 
terms curjyopos and ovvducos seem to have been 
used indiscriminately in many cases. Thus the 
officers referred to under Synprcus (1, 2, 3) were 
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known also as cvyjyopo. The term was also ap- 
plied to magistrates chosen by lot to assist the 
Aoytorai in the scrutiny of the accounts of a retir- 
ing magistrate \ Arist. Pol. Ath. 54; Schol. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 689). 


Synesius (Suvécuos). A native of Cyrené. He 
was one of the most remarkable of the literary 
men of the fifth century. He was born A.D. 378, 
of a distinguished family, and studied at Alexan- 
dria under Hypatia and other celebrated instruc- 
tors. So rapid was the progress he made, that, at 
the age of nineteen years, he was chosen by the 
inhabitants of Cyrené to present to the Emperor 
Areadius a golden crown which had been voted 
him. The oration which he delivered on this oc- 
casion, and which is still preserved, has been much 
admired. At this period he was still a pagan; 
subsequently, however, he was persuaded by The- 
ophilus, Bishop of Alexandria, to embrace Chris- 
tianity. He was fora long time, however, very un- 
settled in his theological notions,and it was this very 
uncertainty which induced him for a considerable 
time to withstand the solicitations of Theophilus 
and not accept a bishopric. He yielded, however, 
in A.D. 410, and, separating from a wife for whom 
he cherished a deep affection, he was consecrated 
bishop of Ptolemais in Cyrenaica. He died about 
430. The works of Synesius are rather philosophi- 
cal and literary than theological. They are writ- 
ten with elegance. When the subject admits, his 
diction is elevated, and sometimes even sublime. 
He possesses the art of rendering abstract subjects 
agreeable, by intermingling with them mythologi- 
cal and historical or else poetical passages. His 
letters, which are 154 in number, afford varied, 
amusing, and instructive reading. His hymns, iu 
iambics of four or five feet, present a singular mixt- 
ure of poetic images, Christian truths, and Platon- 
ic reveries, for it was to the school of Plato that 
he always continued to be more or less attached. 
The most complete edition of his works is that of 
Petau or Petavius (Paris, 1612; reprinted 1631-40), 
with additions by Morel. See Volkmann, Synesius 
von Cyrene (Berlin, 1869). 


Syngraphé (cvyypagn). A written contract as 
distinguished from cuvOyxn and cupBdraov, which 
may be verbal, and from opodoyia, which is regu- 
larly verbal in its nature. At Athens all impor- 
tant contracts were made in writing (e. g. leases, 
loans, and agreements involving specific condi- 
tions), and the tablet containing them (8.8Xiov, 
ypappmareioy, or if double, dimrvyov) was deposited 
with a third person mutually agreed upon as its 
custodian. 

Synnada (7a Svvvada), also Synnas. A city in 
the north of Phrygia Salutaris, at first inconsidera- 
ble, but afterwards a place of much importance, 
and from the time of Constantine the capital of 
Phrygia Salutaris. 


Synoecia (ra cuvoikia) or Synoecesia (rd cuvoi- 
kégia). The eve of the Athenian festival of the 
Panathenaea (q. v.). 


Synoecia (cvvoixia). The Greek name for a 
lodging - house which held several families, and 
therefore corresponding to the Latin insula. See 
Domus. 

Syntax. See GRAMMATICA. 

Syntaxis (ctvrakis). The tribute paid by the 
allies of Athens into the treasury of the League was 
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originally called @dpos (see DELOs). But after the 
downfall of the Athenian supremacy, and the es- 
tablishment of the second confederacy in B.c. 378-7, 
the old name was dropped, as it had grown hate- 
ful to the allies with the general unpopularity of 
the rule of Athens, and the new assessment was 
known as ovytaéis (Harpocer. s. v. 169; Dem. De 
Cor. 305; De Pace, 60). See TELOs. 

Synthésis. The Romans found the toga an 
inconvenient garment to wear while reclining at 
meals, and as the tunic alone was not considered 
suitable, they devised the synthesis, or vestis cena- 
toria, for use at such times. We know nothing of its 
form or appearance, except that it was a short and 
easy garment, of various colors, and was changed 
often during a feast by men of fashion (Mart. v. 79, 2). 
The same garment was usually worn at the Satur- 
nalia (Mart. xiv. 11). The word is also applied to 
a collection of similar articles of dress of any kind, 
as a synthesis tunicarum (Mart. iv. 46). See Cena. 

Syphax (Si@aé). Aking ofthe Massaesylians, the 
westernmost tribe of the Numidians. His history 
is related in the life of his contemporary and rival, 
Masinissa. Syphax was taken prisoner by Masinis- 
sa, B.C. 203, and was sent by Scipio, under the charge 
of Laelius, to Rome, where he died shortly after. 


Syraco. See SYRACUSAE. 


Syracusae (Supaxovo'a or Svpdxog at, Ion. Supy- 
koveat, also Lupaxodaat, Suvpaxoven). Now Siracusa 
in Italian; Syracuse in English: the wealthiest and 
most populous town in Sicily. It was situated on 
the south part of the east coast, 400 stadia north 
of the promontory Plemmyrium, and ten stadia 


northeast of the mouth of the river Anapus, near | 
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the lake or marsh called Syraco (Zupaké), from 
which it derived its name. It was founded B.c. 
734, one year after the foundation of Naxos, by a 
colony of Corinthians and other Dorians, led by Ar- 
chias the Corinthian. The town was originally 
confined to the island Ortygia lying immediately 
off the coast; but it afterwards spread over the 
neighbouring mainland, and at the time of its 
greatest extension under the elder Dionysius it 
consisted of five distinet towns, each surrounded 
by separate walls. Some writers indeed describe 
Syracuse as consisting of four towns, but this sim- 
ply arises from the fact that Epipolae was fre- 
quently not reckoned a portion of the city. These 
five towns were: (1) ORTYGIA (‘Oprvyia), frequently 
called simply the ISLAND (Nacos or Nios), an 
island of an oblong shape, about two miles in cir- 
cumference, lying between the Great Harbour on 
the west and the Little Harbour on the east. It 
was, as has been already remarked, the portion of 
the city first built, and it contained the citadel.or 
Acropolis, surrounded by double walls, which Timo- 
leon caused to be destroyed. In this island also 
was the celebrated fountain of Arethusa. It was 
originally separated from the mainland by a nar- 
row channel, which was subsequently filled up by a 
causeway; but this causeway must at a still later 
time have been swept away, since we find in the 
Roman period that the island was connected with 
the mainland by means of a bridge. (2) ACHRADI- 
NA (Aypadivn) occupied originally the high ground 
of the peninsula north of Ortygia, and was surround- 
ed on the north and east by the sea. The lower 
ground between Achradina and Ortygia was at first 
not included in the fortifications of either, but was 
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employed partly for religious processions and part- 
ly for the burial of the dead. At the time of the 
siege of Syracuse by the Athenians in the Pelopon- 
nesian War (415), the city consisted only of the two 
parts already mentioned, Ortygia forming the in- 
ner and Achradina the outer city, but separated, 
as explained above, by the low ground between 
the two. (3) Tycut (Tvxn), named after the tem- 
ple of Tyché or Fortune, and situated northwest of 
Achradina, in the direction of the port called Tro- 
rilus. At the time of the Athenian siege of Syra- 
cuse it was only an unfortified suburb, but it after- 
wards became the most populous part of the city. 
In this quarter stood the Gymnasium. (4) NEA- 
POLIS (Néa 7éAts), nearly southwest of Achradina, 
was also, at the time of the Athenian siege of Syra- 
cuse, merely a suburb, and called TEMENITES, from 
having within it the statue and consecrated ground 
of Apollo Temenites. Neapolis contained the chief 
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Syracuse had two harbours. The Great Harbour, 
still called Porto Maggiore, is a splendid bay about 
five miles in circumference, formed by the island 
Ortygia and the promontory Plemmyrium. The 
Small Harbour, also called Laccius (Adxkvos), lying 
between Ortygia and Achradina, was capacious 
enough to receive a large fleet of ships of war. 
There were several stone quarries (lautwmiae) in 
Syracuse, which are frequently mentioned by an- 
cient writers,and in which the unfortunate Athe- 
nian prisoners were confined. These quarries were 
partly in Achradina, on the descent from the higher 
ground to the lower level towards Ortygia, and part- 
ly in Neapolis, under the southern cliff of Epipolae. 
From these was taken the stone of which the city 
was built (Thucyd. vii. 86). The so-called “ Ear of 
Dionysius,” in which the tyrant was supposed to 
overhear the conversation of his captives,is prob- 
ably an invention of a medieval writer. The 
city was supplied with 
water from an aque- 
duct, which was con- 
structed by Gelon and 
improved by Hieron. It 
was brought through 
Epipolae and Neapolis 
to Achradina and Or- 
tygia. The modern city 
of Syracuse is confined 
to the island. The re- 
maining quarters of the 
ancient city are now 
uninhabited, and their 
position marked only 
by afew ruins. Of these 
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Plan of Ancient Syracuse. (After Freeman.) 


theatre of Syracuse, which was the largest in all 
Sicily, and many temples. (5) EpmOLae (ai ’Em 
modal), a space of ground rising above the three 
quarters of Achradina, Tyché, and Neapolis, which 
gradually diminished in breadth as it rose higher, 
until it ended in a small conical mound. This 
rising ground was surrounded with strong walls 
by the elder Dionysius, and was thus included in 
Syracuse, which now became one of the most 
strongly fortified cities of the ancient world. The 
highest point of Epipolae was called Euryélus 
(EvpinAos), on which stood the fort Labdalum 
(AaBdadov). After Epipolae had been added to the 
city, the circumference of Syracuse was one hun- 
dred and eighty stadia, or upward of twenty-two 
English miles; and the entire population of the 
city is supposed to have amounted to five hundred 
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political power was in 
the hands of the landed 
proprietors, called Geo- 
mori or Gamori. In 


Wall of Dionysius. Oo mi ac 
English Miles sss course of time the peo- 


ple, having increased in 
numbers and wealth, ex- 
pelled the Geomori and 
established a democra- 
cy. But this form of government did not last long. 
Gelon espoused the cause of the aristocratic party, 
and proceeded to restore them by force of arms; but 
on his approach the people opened the gates to him, 
and he wasacknowledged without opposition tyrant 
or sovereign of Syracuse, B.c. 485. Under his rule 
and that of his brother Hieron, Syracuse was raised 
to an unexampled degree of wealth and prosperity. 
Hieron died in 467, and was succeeded by his brother 
Thrasybulus; but the rapacity and cruelty of the 
latter soon provoked a revolt among his subjects, 
which led to his deposition and the establishment 
of a democratic form of government. The next 
most important event in the history of Syracuse 
was the siege of the city by the Athenians, which 
ended in the total destruction of the great Athe- 
nian armament in 413. This affair, known in his- 


thousand souls at the time of its greatest prosperity. | tory as the Sicilian Expedition, was the turning- 


SYRACUSANUS PORTUS 


point in the Peloponnesian War (q. v.). The ex- 
pedition set out from Athens in B.c. 415 under 
Alcibiades (q. v.), Nicias (q. v.), and Lamachus, and 
at first won a number of successes, so that Nicias, 
in 414, had seized Epipolae and begun the complete 
investment of Syracuse. The arrival of Gylippus, 
the Spartan general, turned the tide. The Syra- 
cusans defeated the Athenians, annihilated the in- 
vading army, and took Nicias and his later col- 
league Demosthenes prisoners. See GYLIPPUS. 

The democracy continued to exist in Syracuse 
till B.c. 406, when the elder Dionysius made himself 
tyrant of the city. After a long and prosperous 
reign, he was succeeded in 367 by his son, the 
younger Dionysius, who was finally expelled by 
Timoleon in 343. A republican form of govern- 
ment was again established; but it did not last 
long; and in 317 Syracuse fell under the sway 
of Agathocles. This tyrant died in 289; and the 
city being distracted by factions, the Syracusans 
voluntarily conferred the supreme power upon Hie- 
ron IT., with the title of king, in 270. Hieron culti- 
vated friendly relations with the Romans; but on 
his death in 216, at the advanced age of ninety- 
two, his grandson Hieronymus, who succeeded him, 
espoused the side of the Carthaginians. A Roman 
army under Marcellus was sent against Syracuse ; 
and after a siege of two years, during which Ar- 
chimedes assisted his fellow-citizens by the con- 
struction of various engines of war (see ARCHIME- 
DES), the city was taken by Marcellus iu 212. From 
this time Syracuse became a town of the Roman 
province of Sicily. See Lupus, Die Stadt Syrakus 
im Alterthum (Strassburg, 1887), and the works 
cited under SIcria. 


Syracusanus Portus (Supaxkdotos Aiuny). Now 
Porto Vecchio; a harbour on the eastern coast of 
Corsica, where the Syracusans had probably estab- 
lished a factory for their trade: according to Dio- 
dorus, it was the best harbour in the island. 


Syria (7 Svpia, in Aramaean Surja; now Soris- 
tan, Arab. Esh-Sham, i. e. “the land on the left,” 
Syria), a country of western Asia, lying along the | 
eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea, between | 
Asia Minor and Egypt. In a wider sense 
the word was used for the whole tract of 
country bounded by the Tigris on the east, 
the mountains of Armenia and Cilicia on 
the north, the Mediterranean on the west, 
and the Arabian Desert on the south; the 
whole of which was peopled by the Ara- 
maean branch of the great Semitic (or Syro- 
Arabian) race, and is included in the Old 
Testament under the name of Aram. The 
people were of the same races, and those of 
the north of the Taurus in Cappadocia and 
Pontus are called White Syrians (Aevkdav- 
pot), in contradistinction to the people of 
darker complexion in Syria Proper, who are 
sometimes even called Black Syrians (Svpoe 
péXaves). Even when the name of Syria 
is used in its ordinary narrower sense, it is 
often confounded with Assyria, which only 
differs from Syria by having the definite 
article prefixed. Again, in the narrower 
sense of the name, Syria still includes two 
districts which are often considered as not 
belonging to it, namely, PHOENICE and 
PALAESTINA, and a third which is likewise 
often considered separate, namely, COELE- 
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Typical Syrian of Egyptian Art. 


SYRIA 


SYRIA; but this last is generally reckoned a part of 
Syria. In this narrower sense, then, Syria was 
bounded on the west (beginning from the south) 
by Mount Hermon, at the southern end of Antilib- 
anus, which separated it from Palestine, by the 
range of Libanus, dividing it from Phoenicé, by 
the Mediterranean, and by Mount Amanus, which 
divided it from Cilicia; on the north (where it 
bordered on Cappadocia) by the main chain of 
Mount Taurus, and striking the Euphrates just be- 
low Iuliopolis, and considerably above Samosata ; 
hence the Euphrates forms the eastern boundary. 
The western part of the country was intersected 
by a series of mountains, running south from the 
Taurus, under the names of Amanus, Pieria, Casius, 
Bargylus, and Libanus and Antilibanus; and the 
northern part, between the Amanus and the Eu- 
phrates, was also mountainous. The chief river of 
Syria was the Orontes, and the smaller rivers Cha- 
lus and Chrysorrhoas were also of importance. 
The valleys among the mountains were fertile, 
especially in the northern part; even the east, 
which is now merged in the great desert of Arabia, 
appears to have had more numerous and more 
extensive spaces capable of cultivation, and sup- 
ported great cities, the ruins of which now stand 
in the midst of sandy wastes. 

In the earliest historical period Syria contained 
a number of independent kingdoms, of which Da- 
mascus was the most powerful. These were sub- 
dued by David, but became again independent at 
the end of Solomon’s reign; from which time we 
find the kings of Damascus sometimes at war with 
the kings of Israel, and sometimes in alliance with 
them against the kings of Judah, till the reign of 
Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, who, having been 
invited by Ahaz, king of Judah, to assist him 
against the united forces of Rezin, king of Syria, 


|and Pekah, king of Israel, took Damascus, and 


probably conquered all Syria, about B.c. 740. 
Having been a part successively of the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Persian, and Macedonian Empires, it 


fell, after the battle of Ipsus (B.c. 301), to the share 


of Seleucus Nicator, and formed a part of the great 
kingdom of the Seleucidae, whose history is given 


(Photograph by Flinders Petrie.) 
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in the articles ANTIOCHUS; DEMETRIUS; SELEUCUS. 
In this partition, however, Coelesyria and Pales- 
tine went, not to Syria, but to Egypt, and the pos- 
session of those provinces became the great source 
of contention between the Ptolemies and the Se- 
lencids. By the irruptions of the Parthians on the 
east, and the unsuccessful war of Antiochus the 
Great with the Romans on the west, the Greek- 
Syrian kingdom was reduced to the limits of Syria 
itself, and became weaker and weaker, until it was 
overthrown by Tigranes, king of Armenia, B.C. 79. 
Soon afterwards, when the Romans had conquered 
Tigranes as well as Mithridates, Syria was quietly 
added by Pompey to the empire of the Republic, 
and was constituted a province B.C. 54; but its 
northern district, COMMAGENE, was not included 
in this arrangement. As the eastern province of 
the Roman Empire, and with its great desert fron- 
tier, Syria was constantly exposed to the irrup- 
tions of the Parthians, and, after them, of the Per- 
sians; but it long remained one of the most flour- 
ishing of the provinces. The attempt of Zenobia 
to make it the seat of empire is noticed under ZE- 
NOBIA. While the Roman emperors defended this 
precious possession against the attacks of the Per- 
sian kings with various success, a new danger 
arose, as early as the fourth century, from the Ara- 
bians of the Desert, who began to be known under 
the name of Saracens; and, when the rise of Mo- 
hammed had given to the Arabs that great relig- 
ious impulse which revolutionized the Eastern 
world, Syria was the first great conquest that they 
made from the Eastern Empire, A.D. 632-638. In 
the time immediately succeeding the Macedonian 
conquest, Syria was regarded as consisting of two 
parts—the north, including the whole country 
down to the beginning of the Lebanon range, and 
the south, consisting of Coelesyria in its more 
extended sense. The former, which was called 
Syria Proper, or Upper Syria (7 ave Svupta, Syria 
Superior), was divided into four districts or tetrar- 
chies, which were named after their respective 
capitals, Seleucis, Antiochené, Laodicené, and Ap- 
amené. 

The Ronan province of Syria, as originally con- 
stituted by Pompey in B.c. 64, was by no means a 
single homogeneous region. Owing to the differ- 
ent nationalities and interests which Syria prop- 
erly so called comprised, it was at first parcelled 
out between the Roman jurisdiction and a number 
of independent territories which were allowed to 
remain within it. Under the Roman proconsnul 
of Syria were at first Upper Syria (with the chief 
towns Antioch, Seleucia, Apamea, Laodicea, Cyr- 
rhus, Hieropolis, and Beroea), and the land of 
Phoenicia, including Tripolis, Byblus, Tyre, and Si- 
don; but Iudea was left for a time nominally inde- 
pendent, except for a short time when Gabinius 
broke it up into five districts. Caesar made Iudea 
a client State under its own princes, and it did not 
become a Roman province (of the second rank, 
under a procurator) until A.D. 6. Similarly Com- 
magené was left under its own princes until A.p. 
17, and again from 38 till 72, when it was finally 
joined to the province of Syria; Chalcis retained 
its own princes till 92, when Domitian added it to 
the province; Abilené till 49; Arethusa and Emesa 
till 78; Damascus was not included in the prov- 
ince of Syria till 106. The province of Syria under 
the Empire was governed by an imperial legate 
residing at Antioch: it was eventually divided 
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into ten districts, named (mostly after their capital 
cities) Commagené, Cyrrhesticé, Pieria, Seleucis, 
Chalcidicé, Chalybonitis, Palmyrené, Apamené, Cas- 
siotis, and Laodicené; but the last is sometimes 
included under Cassiotis. (See the several arti- 
cles.) From A.D. 66 Iudea or Syria Palaestina was 
recognized as a separate province, and at the end 
of the second century Syria was divided into two 
provinces, Syria Magna or Coelesyria, and Syria 
Phoenicé. Constantine the Great separated the 
two northern districts—namely, Commagené and 
Cyrrhesticé —and erected them into a distinct 
province, called EUPHRATENSIS or EUPHRATESIA ; 
and the rest of Syria was afterwards divided by 
Theodosius II. into the two provinces of SYRIA 
PRIMA, including the sea-coast and the country 
north of Antioch, and having that city for its cap- 
ital; and Syria SecunpDaA, the district along the 
Orontes, with Apamea for its capital; while the 
eastern districts were now a part of Persia. 

Syria Dea (1 Supin Geds). A deity of generation 
and fecundity worshipped in Syrian Hierapolis 
under the name Arapyaris, whom the later Greeks 
and the Romans simply called ‘the Syrian god- 
dess.” From the time of the sovereignty of the 
Seleucidae, when the ancient paganism was highly 
honoured in Hierapolis, the worship of this god- 
dess spread among the Greeks, and from them 
found its way to Rome, where she had a temple in 
the days of the Empire, and to other parts of Italy, 
and still farther west. The old idea of her attri- 
butes had so widened in the course of time that 
she shared those of Inno, Venus, Rhea, Cybelé, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, the Parcae, and other goddesses. She 
is represented on Roman monuments, seated on a 
throne between two lions. Her priests were gen- 
erally eunuchs. They were in the habit of making 
excursions into Greece and Italy to extend the 
worship of the goddess by means of eestatic dances 
and prophecies, and to collect pious alms for her 
sanctuary. See Apul. Met. viii. 24; Lucian, De 
Dea Syria; and the C. I. ZL, vi. 115, 116. 

Syriae Portae (ai Svpiai Hvar). Now the Pass 
of Beilan; a most important pass between Cilicia 
and Syria, lying between the shore of the Gulf of 
Issus on the west and Mount Amanus on the east. 

Syrianus (Svpiavos). A Greek philosopher of 
the Neo-Platonic School, He was a native of 
Alexandria, and studied at Athens under Plu- 
tarchus, whom he succeeded as head of the Neo- 
Platonic School in the early part of the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. The most distinguished of his disciples 
was Proclus, who regarded him with the greatest 
veneration, and gave directions that at his death 
he should be buried in the same tomb with Syria- 
nus. Syrianus wrote several works, some of which 
are extant. Of these the most valuable are the 
commentaries on the Metaphysics of Aristotle. 

Syrinx (cipry§). A Pan’s pipe, called by the 
Romans harundo or fistula. 

Syrinx (Svpvyé). A powerful city of Hyreania, 
the capital of that province under the Greek kings 
of Syria. 

Syrinx (vpryé). An Arcadian nymph, who, be- 
ing pursued by Pan, fled into the river Ladon, and 
at her own prayer was metamorphosed into a reed, 
of which Pan then made his flute. See Pan. 

Syrma (cvpya). A long robe worn by tragic 
actors on the stage (Juv. viii. 229), 

Syros (Zvpos) or Syrus. Now Syra; an island 


SYRTES 


in the Aegaean Sea, and one of the Cyclades, lying 
between Rhenea and Cythnus. 

Syrtes. See SyrRrTIis. 

Syrtica Regio (7) Yuprixy). Now the western 
part of Tripoli; the special name of that part of 
the northern coast of Africa which lay between 
the two Syrtes, from the river Triton, at the bot- 
tom of the Syrtis Minor, on the west, to the Philae- 
norum Arae, at the bottom of the Syrtis Maior, on 
the east. It was for the most part a very narrow 
strip of sand, interspersed with salt marshes, be- 
tween the sea and a range of mountains forming 
the edge of the Great Desert (Sahara), with only 
here and there a few spots capable of cultivation, 
especially about the river Cinyps. It was peopled 
by Libyan tribes. Under the Romans it formed a 
part of the province of Africa. It was often called 
TRIPOLITANA, from its three chief cities, Abroto- 
nun, Oea, and Leptis Magna; and this became its 
usual name under the Later Empire, and has been 
handed down to our own time in the modern name 
of the regency of Tripoli. 

Syrtis (Svpris) and Syrtes. The two great gulfs 
in the eastern half of the northern coast of Africa. 
The name is derived by the ancients from civpo, 
“to draw” or “‘to suck,” but is possibly cognate 
with the Arabic sert, ‘a desert,” a term at present 
applied to the whole coast as bordering upon the 
Great Desert. Both gulfs were proverbially dan- 
gerous, the Greater Syrtis from its sandbanks and 
quicksands, and its unbroken exposure to the north 
winds, the Less from its shelving rocky shores, its 
exposure to the northeast winds, and the conse- 
quent variableness of the tides in it. (1) Syrtis 
Maior (7) peydAn Svpris, Gulf of Sidra), the eastern- 
most of the two, a wide and deep gulf on the shores 
of Tripolitana and Cyrenaica,exactly opposite to the 
Tonic Sea. 
its shores, forming a sandy coast, called by the an- 
cients SyrTica Reaio. The terror of being driven 
on shore in it is referred to in the narrative of St. 
Paul’s voyage to Italy (Acts, xxvii. 17, “fearing 
lest they should fall into the Syrtis”); and the 
dangers of a march through the loose sand on its 
shores, sometimes of a burning heat, and sometimes 
saturated with sea-water, were scarcely less for- 
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The Great Desert comes down close to | 
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midable, (2) Syrtis Minor (7) pukpa Svpris, Gulf 
of Khabs) lies in the southwestern angle of the 
great bend formed by the northern coast of Africa 
as it drops down to the south from the neighbour- 
hood of Carthage, and then bears again to the east; 
in other words, in the angle between the eastern 
coast of Zeugitana and Byzacena (Tunis) and the 
northern coast of Tripolitana (Tripoli). In its 
mouth, near the northern extremity, lie the islands 
of Cercina and Cercinitis. In Herodotus, the word 
Syrtis occurs in a few passages, without any dis- 
tinction between the Greater and the Less. It 
seems most probable that he means to denote by 
this term the Greater Syrtis, and that he included 
the Less in the lake Tritonis. 

Syrus, Pusiitius. See PUBLILIUS SyRUS. 

Syssitia (ra ovociria). The meals taken in 
public and in common among the Dorians in 
Sparta and Crete, and confined to men and youths 
only. In Sparta all the Spartiatae, or citizens over 
twenty years of age, were obliged to attend these 
meals, which were there called @ewdirta. No one 
was allowed to absent himself except for some 
satisfactory reason. The table was provided for 
by fixed monthly contributions of barley, wine, 
cheese, figs, and money to buy meat; the State only 
paid for the maintenance of the two kings, each of 
whom received a double portion. The places where 
the syssitia were held were called tents, and the 
guests were divided into messes ofabout fifteen mem- 
bers, vacancies in which were filled up by ballot, 
unanimous consent being necessary for election. 
The principal dish at the syssitia was a black broth 
(wéAas Copds) with pork, served with mixed wine. 
The tables were superintended by a woman of free 
birth, who had several men to assist her. She gave 
the best fare to those present who were most eminent 
in the service of the State. See Hoeck, Kreta, iii. 
120-139; Bielchowsky, De Spartanorum Syssitiis 
(Breslau, 1869); and Gilbert, Gk. Const. Ant. p. 67 
(1895). 

Systylus (cvcrvdos). Close-columned. A word 
denoting an intercolumniation of only two diame- 
ters apart (Vitruv. iii. 2). See TEMPLUM. 

Sythas (Sv6as). A river on the frontiers of 
Achaia and Sicyonia. 
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T, as a symbol. 

In GREEK.—T=r7s, Tov, ete. Tiros, TiBépios. As 
a numeral=19 (old system). 7’=300, r=300,000. 

In Latin.—T= tabula, te, tergum, terra, tessera- 
rius, tiro, Titus, tribunus, tumulus, teruncius (75 
of a sestertius). 

T-B-Q=tu bene quiescas. 

T-C=titulum curavit. 

T-F-C(R)=testamento faciendum (fieri) curavit 
(rogavit). 

T-K=tabularium castrense. 

T-L-H-F-C = testamento legavit; heres faciun- 
dum curavit. 

T-O0-B-Q =tibi ossa bene quiescant. 

T-P=tanta pecunia, tribunicia potestate. 

T-P-I(M)=testamentum (titulo) poni iussit (po- 
suit memoriae). 

T-R-P-D:S-T-T-L=te rogo praeteriens dicas sit 
tibi terra levis. 

T-S-T-L(1-T-L:S) = terra sit tibi levis (tibi terra 
levis sit). 

T-V-F=ture vino fecerunt. 


Tabella. A tablet used as a ballot in voting 
either at the elections of the Comitia or in the 
courts of justice. See Comitia; IupEX; JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE; TABELLARIAE LEGES. 


Tabellariae Leges. Laws by which, for the 
purpose of weakening the power of the Optimates, 
the practice of voting by secret ballot was intro- 
duced at Rome. There were four of these laws: 
(1) the Lex GaBINIA (B.C. 139), prescribing the use 
of the ballot in the election of magistrates ; (2) the 
Lex Cassia (B.C. 137), prescribing the ballot in the 
indicium populi except in cases of treason (perduel- 
lio); (3) the Lex Papiria (B.C. 131), introducing the 
ballot in voting on the enactment and repeal of 
laws; and (4) the Lex Car. (B.C, 107), extending 
the use of the ballot to questions even of perduellio. 
All these laws are mentioned by Cicero (De Leg. iii. 
16,35). See Comitia. 

Tabellarius. A letter-carrier or courier, em- 


ployed by private persons to carry letters and 
messages (Cic. dd Fam, xii. 12; xiv. 22). Ship 


TABELLIO 


captains often carried foreign letters and the ta- 
bellarii of the provincial governors and of the pub- 
licani (q. v-); also, as a favour, they often served 
private individuals (Cic. 4d Att. v.15; id. 19). See 
also CURSUS PUBLICUS ; EPISTOLA. 


Tabellio. A sort of notary in the Imperial Age 
employed in drawing up legal documents. They 
bad stands in the market-places (Capitol. Macrin. 
4). See SCRIBAE. 


Taberna (cxnvai, yéppa). (1) A shop. It was 
so named because in Rome the shops consisted for 
. the most part of boarded stalls projecting from the 
houses or raised under the colonnades which sur- 
rounded the market-places. Subsequently, howev- 
er, as wealth and commerce increased, the ground- 
story of the rows of houses, and even palaces, in a 
street were appropriated for shops and let out to 
separate tradesmen, as in many of the great man- 
sions in Continental towns. In the majority of 
cases the shop had no communication with the 
rest of the house, the tenant merely occupying it 
for the purpose of his business and dwelling him- 
self elsewhere; but some few houses of a respect- | 
able class have been discovered at Pompeii in 
which the shop has an entrance from its back into 
the habitable parts of the mansion, and these are 
reasonably believed to have been in the occupancy 
of the persons who dwelt on the premises, and who 
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Shop-fronts at Pompeii. (Restoration.) 
fronts at Pompeii. Various signs on the fronts 
of shops denoted the especial business carried on. 
Thus a wooden goat indicated a milk-dealer’s; an 
amphora, a wine-shop ; 
a snake (the symbol of 
Aesculapius), an apoth- 
ecary’s; a row of hams, 
an eating-house, ete. (See 
Domus, pp. 548, 549.) (2) 
Atavern. See CAUPONA. 
Tabernacitlum, Ten- 
torium (KAioin, oKnv7 ). 
(1) A tent. The first of 
these words was original- 
ly a hut made of boards 
(tabulae). Tents were reg- 
ularly made of skins stretched on wooden supports, 
like our canvas tents ; whence the name tentorium. 
In summer the soldiers slept in tents (sub pellibus 
durare, Livy, v. 2), but in winter they were lodged 
either in towns or, if in camp, in huts of stone or 
turf. To give them only tents in winter was re- 
garded as very severe (Tac. Ann. xiii. 35). The 
KkAcoiae of Homer were not really tents 
at all, but only wooden or walled huts. 


Sign from Baker’s Shop. 
(Pompeii.) 


See Buchholz, Hom. Realien, ii. 340. (2) 
See AUGURES; DivrnaTIO; TEMPLUM. 


Tabernae. See TRES TABERNAE. 


Tables, THE TWELVE. 
TABLES. 


Tablinum. A room in a Roman dwell- 
ing-house. See Domus, p. 545. 


Tabtila Bantina. A bronze tablet 
found near Bantia, on the borders of 
Lucania and Apulia, in 1793, and now in 
the Naples Museum. It contains on one 
side thirty-three lines in Oscan, more 
or less complete, and on the other an 
inscription in Latin. The Osean portion 
relates to the local affairs of Bantia (as 
to fines, oaths, penalties, etc.), and the 
Latin portion gives part of a local law. 
It is the most important source in exist- 


See TWELVE 


ence for knowledge of the Oscan lan- 


Hy 


Roman Shop. (Pompeian painting.) 


are, in consequence, supposed to have been wealthy 
tradesmen. The general appearance of a Roman 
shop, as uniformly exhibited by the numerous ex- 
amples remaining at Pompeii, resembled those of 
our butchers and fish-dealers, being entirely open 
in front with the exception of a low wall forming 
the counter, and were closed by wooden shutters 
at night. They are mostly comprised in a single 
room, without any other convenience; though in 
some instances a small back parlour and other 
appurtenances are added. The annexed illustra- 
tion represents an elevation restored of six shop- 


guage. The Latin text will be found 
in Allen’s Early Latin (Boston, 1880); the 
Oscan is printed in Mommsen’s Oskische 
Studien (Berlin, 1845) and in Zyetaieft’s 
Sylloge Inscriptionum Oscarum (St. Pe- 
tersburg, 1878). See also the article Osct. 


Tabila Cebétis. 


Tabiila Tliaca. A marble slab covered with 
figures in low-relief and inscriptions, ten inches 
high and eleven and a half inches wide, now in 
the Capitoline Museum at Rome. It was found 
in 1683 near the site of the ancient Bovillae, and 
gives scenes from the "IAiov Hépors of Stesichorns, 
the Iliad of Homer, the Aethiopis of Arctinus of 
Miletus, and the Little Iliad (TAtds Muxpa) of 
Lesches of Pyrrha. Jahn supposes it to have been 
intended for use in schools, but it was more prob- 
ably an ornamental panel forming part of a recep- 


See CEBEs. 


tacle for books. It is reproduced in its actual state 


TABULA LUSORIA 


and also in a restoration in Schreiber’s Atlas of 
Classical Antiquities (Engl. edition by Anderson), 
plates xcii. A and xciii., with a full description 
(London, 1895). 


Tabtila Lusoria (rivaé). <A board for playing 
games. See DuopEcim Scripta ; LATRUNCULI. 


Tabila Peutingeriana. See ITINERARIA. 


Tabiilae or Pugillares (mivaxes, déXrot, wwakia). 
Tablets for writing. See WRITING AND WRITING 
MATERIALS. 

Tabtilae Duodécim. See TwEeLvr TABLES. 


Tabtilae Iguvinae and Eugubinae. See Um- 
BRIA. 


Tabiilae Publicae. See TABULARIUM. 


Tabularii. Notaries or accountants either pub- 
lic or private (see ScrrBA ; TABELLIO). Public tab- 
ularii had the custody of public documents (Cod. 
Theod. viii. 2). 

Tabularium. The place in Rome where the pub- 
lic archives (tabulae publicae) were preserved. These 
archives comprised the rogations, the senatus con- 
sulta and plebiscita, financial records, publie con- 
tracts, censorial registers (tabulae censoriae), the 
records of the courts, registers of vital statistics, 
jury lists, and election returns. These were kept 
in different places, as in the Temple of Saturn, the 
Aerarium, and the Temple of Ceres. The officers 
charged with the care of public documents were 
the quaestors, the plebeian aediles, the tribunes, the 
praetors, and (under Tiberius) special curatores tabu- 
lariorum publici (Dio Cass. Ixxvi.16). See Momm- 
sen, Rém. Staatsrecht, ii. 557-560. At Athens the 
public archives were kept in the Metroum (unrp@or). 

Taburnus. Now Taburno; a mountain belong- 
ing half to Campania and half to Samniom. It 
shut in the Caudine Pass on its southern side. 

Tacadpé (Taxamy). Now Khabs or Gabes; a city 
of North Africa, in the Regio Syrtica, at the inner- 
most angle of the Syrtis Minor, to which the mod- 
ern town gives its name. 

Tacfarinas. A Numidian, and Roman auxiliary, 
who deserted, and became the leader of the Musu- 
lamii,a people bordering on Mauretania. He was 
at length defeated and slain in battle by Dolabel- 
la, A.D. 24 (Tac. Ann. ii. 52; iii. 73; iv. 24). 

Tachompso (Taxyouo), also Tacompsos and 
Metacompso (Meraxouo). A city in the Dodeca- 
schoenus—that is, the part of Aethiopia immedi- 
ately above Egypt. 

Tachos (Tax#s). A king of Egypt who succeeded 
Acoris, and maintained the independence of his 
country for a short time during the latter end of 
the reign of Artaxerxes II. (B.c. 364-361). He was, 
however, overthrown by Nectanabis, who succeed- 
ed him as king of Egypt (Diod. xv. 92; Nep. 
Chabr. 2). 

Tacitus. (1) Pustius Cornewius. (The prae- 
nomen, Publius, is given in the best MS. [Med. L.]; 
and in an inscription.) One of the greatest of 
the Roman writers of history. The time and place 
of his birth are unkndwn. He was a little older 
than the younger Pliny, who was born a.D. 61. 
His father was probably Cornelius Tacitus, a Ro- 
man eques, who is mentioned as a procurator in 
Gallia Belgica, and who died in 79 (Pliny, Epist. 
vii. 76). Tacitus was first promoted by the em- 
peror Vespasian, and he received other favours 
from both Titus and Domitian (Hist.i.1). The 
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most probable account is that Tacitus was ap- 
pointed tribunus militum laticlavius by Vespasian, 
quaestor by Titus, and praetor by Domitian. In 
78 he married the daughter of the famous general, 
C. Tulius Agricola, to whom he had been betrothed 
in the preceding year, while Agricola was consul. 
In the reign of Domitian, and in 88, Tacitus was 
praetor, and he assisted as one of the quindecim- 
viri at the Ludi Saeculares which were celebrated 
in that year (dnn. xi. 11), Agricola died at Rome in 
93, but neither Tacitus nor the daughter of Agric- 
ola was then with him. It is not known where 
Tacitus was during the last illness of Agricola. In 
the reign of Nerva, 97, Tacitus was appointed con- 
sul suffectus, in the place of T. Virginius Rufus, 
who had died in that year, and whose funeral ora- 
tion he delivered. We know that Tacitus had at- 
tained oratorical distinction when the younger 
Pliny was commencing his career. He and Taci- 
tus were appointed in the reign of Nerva (99) to 
conduct the prosecution of Marius, proconsul of 
Africa. Tacitus and Pliny were most intimate 
friends. In the collection of the letters of Pliny 
there are eleven letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
time of the death of Tacitus is unknown, but he 
appears to have survived Trajan, who died 117. 
Nothing is recorded of any children of his, though 
the Emperor Tacitus claimed a descent from the 
historian, and ordered his works to be placed in all 
public libraries. The following are the extant 
works of Tacitus: (a) Vita Agricolae, the life of 
Agricola, which was written after the death of Do- 
mitian (96), as we may probably conclude from the 
introduction, which was certainly written after 
Trajan’s accession. This life is justly admired as 
a specimen of biography. It is a monument to 
the memory of a noble man and an able com- 
mander and administrator, by an affectionate son- 
in-law, who has portrayed, in his peculiar manner 
and with many masterly touches, the virtues of 
one of the most illustrious of the Romans. (6) 
Historiae, which were written after the death of 
Nerva (98) and before the Annales. They compre- 
hended the period from the second consulship of 
Galba (68) to the death of Domitian (96), and the 
author designed to add the reigns of Nerva and 
Trajan. The first four books alone are extant in 
a complete form, and they comprehend only the 
events of about one year. The fifth book is im- 
perfect, and goes no further than the commence- 
ment of the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, and the 
war of Civilis in Germany. It is not known how 
many books of the Historiae there were, but it 
must have been a large work if it was all written 
on the same scale as the first five books. (c) An. 
nales, which commence with the death of Augus- 
tus (14), hence ab excessu divi Augusti, and comprise 
the period to the death of Nero (68)—a space of 
fifty-four years. The greater part of the fifth book 
is lost, and also the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 
the beginning of the cleventh, and the end of the 
sixteenth, which is the last book. These lost parts 
comprised the whole of Caligula’s reign, the first 
five years of Claudius, and the last two of Nero. 
(d) De Moribus et Populis Germaniae, usually called 
the Germania, a treatise describing the Germanic 
nations. It is of little value as a geographical de- 
scription ; the first few chapters contain as much 
of the geography of Germany as Tacitus knew. 
The main subject is the description of the political 
institutions, the religion, and the habits of the 
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various tribes included under the name Germani. 
The value of the information contained in this 
treatise has often been discussed, and its credibil- 
ity attacked; but we may estimate its true char- 
acter by observing the precision of the writer as to 
those Germans who were best known to the Ro- 
mans from being near the Rhine. That the hear- 
say accounts of more remote tribes must partake 
of the defects of all such evidence is obvious; and 
we cannot easily tell whether Tacitus embellished 
that which he had heard obscurely told. But to con- 
sider the Germany as a fiction, or as a purely polit- 
ical tract, is one of those absurdities which need 
only be recorded, not refuted. (e) Dialogus de Ora- 
toribus. If this dialogue is the work of Tacitus, 
and it probably is, it must be his earliest work, for 
it was written in the sixth year of Vespasian. The 
style is more easy than that of the 4nnales—more 
diffuse, less condensed; but there is an obvious 
difference between the style of the Dialogus and 
the Historiae—nothing so striking as to make us 
contend for a different authorship. Besides this, 
it is nothing unusual for works of the same author, 
which are written at different times, to vary great- 
ly in style, especially if they treat of different mat- 
ters. The oldest MSS. also attribute the Dialogus 
to Tacitus. (See Gudeman’s introduction to his 
edition of the work.) The treatise is an essay, in 
the form of a dialogue, giving an account of the 
decay of oratory under the Empire. 

The Annales of Tacitus, the work of a mature 
age, contain the chief events of the period which 
they embrace, arranged under their several years, 
There seems no peculiar propriety in giving the 
name of Annales to this work, simply because the 
events are arranged in the order of time. In the 
Annales of Tacitus, the Princeps or Emperor is the 
centre about which events are grouped. Yet the 
most important public events, both in Italy and 
the provinces, are not omitted, though everything 
is treated as subordinate to the exhibition of im- 
perial power, The Historiae, which were written 
before the Annales, are in a more diffuse style, and 
the treatment of the extant part is different from 
that of the Annales. Tacitus wrote the Historiae 
as a contemporary; the Annales as not a contem- 
porary. They are two distinct works, not parts 
of one, which is clearly shown by the very differ- 
ent proportions of the two works: the first four 
books of the Historiae comprise about a year, and 
the first four books of the Annales comprise four- 
teen years. : 

The moral dignity of Tacitus is impressed upon 
his works; the consciousness of a love of truth, of 
the integrity of his purpose. His great power is 
in the knowledge of the human mind, his insight 
into the motives of human conduct; and he found 
materials for its exercise in the history of the em- 
perors, and particularly Tiberius, whose strange 
career and enigmatical personality fascinated him. 
The Annales are filled with dramatic scenes and 
striking catastrophes. He laboured to produce 
effect by the exhibition of great personages on the 
stage; but as to the mass of the people we learn 
little from Tacitus. The style of Tacitus is pecul- 
iar, though it bears some resemblance to Sallust. 
In the Annales it is concise, vigorous, and pregnant 
with meaning; laboured, but elaborated with art, 
and stripped of every superfluity. A single word 
sometimes gives effect to a sentence; and if the 
meaning of the word is missed, the sense of the 
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writer is not reached. Such a work is probably 
the result of many transcriptions by the author. 
Tacitus is generally brief and rapid in his sketches; 
but he is sometimes almost too minute when he 
comes to work out a dramatic scene; and he dis- 
plays all the conscious rhetoric of his age. The ‘ 
condensed style of Tacitus sometimes makes him 
obscure, but it is a kind of obscurity that is dis- 
pelled by careful reading. Yet a man must read 
carefully and often, in order to understand him; 
and it cannot be supposed that Tacitus was ever a 
popular writer. He is often intensely epigram- 
matic, and exhibits the qualities of style that are 
found in the typical writers of the Silver Age. . 
Many of his pregnant phrases have passed into the 
world’s anthology of quotations, such as Omne igno- 
tum pro magnifico and Solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. In his view of the condition of Roman 
society he is thoroughly pessimistic, and by con- 
templating only one section of it he is led into an 
unconscious exaggeration which the reader should 
correct by the reading of the contemporary and 
friend of Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, whose more 
pleasing picture of the time is a wholesome check 
upon any too sweeping condemnation of the im- 
perial period of Rome’s social history. 

The manuscripts of Tacitus are few and unsatis- 
factory. For the first six books of the Annales 
only one source exists—the Codex Mediceus (I.) of 
the ninth century, and found about 1520. From 
this bks. vii.—ix. are lost, as are Historiae v.—xiv. 
For what remains of these, a second Codex Medi- 
ceus (II.) of the eleventh or twelfth century is the 
only authority. The Germania and Dialogus are 
found in two manuscripts—one at Leyden (Codex 
Leidensis [Perizonianus]), and the other in the 
Vatican. The Agricola is found in two transcrip- 
tions of an earlier MS. Both of these are in the 
Vatican. On the codices of Tacitus, see the intro- 
duction to the edition of the Dialogus by Michaelis 
(1868), and Gudeman (1894), and in Ritter’s edition 
(1864). 

Editions of the complete works of Tacitus are 
the editio princeps by Puteolanus (Milan, ec. 1476); 
Lipsius (Antwerp, 1574); Gronovius (Amsterdam, 
1672); Bekker, with variorum notes, 2 vols. (Leip- 
zig, 1831); Ritter (last ed. Bonn, 1864); Déderlein, 
2 vols. (Halle, 1841-47) ; Orelli, 2 vols. (Ziirich, 1846, 
variously revised and republished, 1859, 1877); and 
texts by Halm (1884); and Miiller (Prague, 1885). 

Separate editions with English notes are those 
of the Annales by Furneaux, 2 vols. (Oxford, 1891— 
92); Allen (Boston, 1890) ; of the Historiae by Sim- 
cox (Leudon, 1876), Godley (London, 1887-90), and 
Spooner (London, 1891); of the Agricola and Ger- 
mania by Frost (London, 1861), Church and Brod- 
ribb (London, 1889), by Haverfield (announced), 
and by Hopkins (New York and Boston, 1893); of 
the Dialogus by Peterson (Oxford, 1893), and es- 
pecially by Gudeman (New York and Boston, 1894), 
a most exhaustive and elaborate work, with ex- 
tremely valuable prolegomena; also a compact and 
convenient edition by Bennett (New York and Bos- 
ton, 1894). There are English translations of Taci- 
tus by Gordon (London, 1728-31), Murphy (London, 
1793), and by Church and Brodribb (London, 1876— 
77). There is a fine lexicon to Tacitus by Gerber 
and Greef, still appearing in parts. An older lexi- 
con (complete) is that of Boetticher (1832). 

On Tacitus, see Urlichs, De Taciti Vita (Wiirz- 
burg, 1879); J. Miiller, Philos. und relig. Anschau- 
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ungen des Tacitus (Feldkirch, 1874); and Schiller, 
Geschichte d.rém. Kaiserzeit, i. 586 (Gotha, 1883). On 
his diction, ete., see Driiger, Ueber Syntax und Stil 
des Tacitus (3d ed. Leipzig, 1882); Wolff, Die Sprache 
des Tacitus (Frankfurt, 1879); Gericke, De Abun- 
danti Dicendi Genere Tacitino (Berlin, 1882), and the 
humerous monographs cited in Teuffel-Schwabe- 
Warr, ii. § 333,16. See also the short studies by 
Donne (1873) and Chureh and Brodribb (1881). 

(2) M. CLauprus. A Roman emperor, who ruled 
from the 25th September, a.D. 275, until April, a.v. 
276. He was elected by the Senate after the death 
of Aurelian, the army having requested the Senate 
to nominate a successor to the imperial throne. 
Tacitus was at the time seventy years of age, and 
was with difficulty persuaded to accept the purple. 
The high character which he had borne before his 
elevation to the throne he amply sustained during 
his brief reign. He endeavoured to repress the 
luxury and licentiousuess of the age by various 
sumptuary laws, and he himself set an example to 
all around by the abstemiousness, simplicity, and 
frugality of his own habits. The only military 
achievement of this reign was the defeat and ex- 
pulsion from Asia Minor of a party of Goths who 
had carried their devastation across the peninsula 
to the confines of Cilicia. He died either at Tar- 
sus or at Tyana, about the 9th of April, 276. His 
life is given in the Historia Augusta. 


Taeda (dais, das, dim. dadiov). A torch of fir- 
wood. See CANDELA; Fax; FuNaL#; LUCERNA. 


Taenarum (Taivapoy). Now Cape Matapan; a 
promontory in Laconia, forming the southerly 
point of the Peloponnesus, on which stood a cele- 
brated temple of Poseidon, possessing an inviolable 
asylum. A little to the north of the temple and the 
harbour of Achilleus was a town also called Taz- 
NARUM or TAENARUS, and at a later time CAENEP- 
outs. On the promontory was a cave, through 
which Heracles is said to have dragged Cerberus to 
the upper world. Here also was a statue of Arion 
seated on a dolphin, since he is said to have landed 
at this spot after his miraculous preservation by a 
dolphin (Herod. i. 23; Thue. i. 128, 133; Pausan. iii. 
25,4). In the time of the Romans there were cele- 
brated marble quarries on the promontory. 


Taenia (rawwia). 
ViITTA. 

Tagasté. Now Tagilt; a city of Numidia, the 
birthplace of St. Augustine. 

Tages. The son of a Genius lovialis, and grand- 
son of Iupiter, said to be a boy with the wisdom of 
an old man, who, at Tarquinii, in Etruria, suddenly 
rose out of a freshly ploughed field. He taught the 
chiefs (lucumones) of the twelve Etruscan tribes, 
who were summoned by the ploughman Tarchon, 
how to interpret the sacrifices, together with the 
lore of thunder and lightning and other kinds of 
divination which in later times were practised by 
the haruspices. Having done this, he disappeared 
again as suddenly as he had appeared. The lore 
of Tages was at first transmitted orally from gen- 
eration to generation in the chief families, but was 
afterwards handed down in a comprehensive litera- 
ture (Cicero, De Div. ii. 50, 51; Ovid, Met. xv. 558 
foll.; Lucan, i. 637). 

Tagus (rayds). In general the commander of a 


See INFULA; STROPHIUM; 


district, but more especially the chief magistrate | monly “ knuckle-bone.” 


of Thessaly, or of any Thessalian town. 
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Tagus (Spanish Tajo, Portuguese Tejo, English 
Tagus). One of the chief rivers in Spain, rising in 
the land of the Celtiberians, between the mountains 
Orospeda and Idubeda, and, after flowing in a 
westerly direction, falling into the Atlantic. At 
its mouth stood Olisipo (Lisbon) (Pliny, H..N. iv. 
115). 

Talaria (mrepo- 
evra médtAa). San- 
dals with small 
wings attached. 
They usually ap- 
pear on statues of 
Hermes, as in the 
annexed illustra- 
tion. 


Talassio, Talas- 
sius, Thalassius, A 
primitive Sabine 
deity invoked in the priestly books (indigitamenta) 
as the god of marriage. Varro regarded the noun 
as derived from raXapos, a wool-basket, as symbol- 
izing the household work most typical of the Ro- 
man matron (Plut. Quaest. Rom. 31). See Matrr- 
MONIUM, p. 1016. 


Talaiis (Ta\aos). The son of Bias and Pero, 
and king of Argos. He was married to Lysimaché 
(Eurynomé, or Lysianassa), and was father of 
Adrastus, Parthenopaéus, Pronax, Mecisteus, Aris- 
tomachus, and Eriphylé. The patronymic TYala- 
ionides is given to his sons Adrastus and Mecisteus 
(11. ii. 566). 

Talentum (ra\avroy; literally “a balance,” and 
“the thing weighed”). The Greek term for (1) 
the heaviest unit of weight; (2) the designation 
of a sum of money consisting of a number of coins 
originally equal to it in legal weight and value. 
It was divided into 60 minae or 6000 drachmae. 
Among the different talents in use in Greece the 
most widely spread was the Attic, of which 45 
part (drachma) weighed 574 Ibs. The intrinsic 
value of the metal contained in this sum of money 
was about $1180, The Aeginetan talent was worth 
about $1515. See MensurRA; NUMISMATICS. 


Talna, IUVENTIUS. See THALNA. 


Talos (Tatas). (1) (See PerDrx.) (2) A brazen 
man, the work of Hephaestus, and given by Zeus 
to Minos, king of Crete, to watch that island, which 
he did by walking about it three times every day. 
When strangers approached he heated himself red 
hot and then embraced them, or, according to an- 
other version, threw showers of stones upon them. 
He had one vein in his body through which his 
blood ran and was stopped by a nail or plug in his 
foot. This plug Medea drew out by magic, and he 
bled to death (Apotlod, i. 9, 26; Ap. Rh. iv. 1638 ; 
Schol. ad Plat, Rep. 425). 


Talthybius (Tad6vBios). The herald of Aga- 
memnon at Troy. He was worshipped as a hero 
at Sparta and Argos, where sacrifices also were 
offered to him, 

Talus (dorpdyados). A die used in gambling. 
The name of a bone in the hind-leg of cloven-footed 
animals which articulates with the tibia and helps 
to form the ankle-joint. In the language of anat- 
omists it is still called astragalus; the English 
name is sometimes ‘ huckle-bone,” but more com- 
The astragali of sheep 
and goats, from their peculiar squareness and 


Talarium. 


(Naples Museum. ) 
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smoothness, have been used as playthings from the 
earliest times, and have often been found in Greek 
and Roman tombs, both natural and imitated in 
ivory, bronze, glass, and agate (Propert. iil. 24, 13; 
Mart. xiv.14). They were used to play with, prin- 
cipally by women and 
children (Plu. Alcib. 
2), occasionally by old 
men (Cic. de Sen. 16, 
§ 58). 

To play at this game 
was sometimes called 
mevteAOifew, because 
five bones or other 
objects of a similar 
kind were employed 
(Hermipp. Fr. 33 M.); 
and this number is 
retained among our- 
selves. This game 
was entirely one of 
skill; and in ancient 


Girl Playing with Tali. 
lanean painting.) 


(Hercu- 


no less than in modern times it consisted not | 


merely in catching the five bones on the back of 
the hand, as shown in the woodcut, but in a great 
variety of exercises requiring quickness, agility, 
and accuracy of sight. 

The name was also given to dice (cf. our slang 
term “the bones”) for playing games of chance 
(see ALEA). The length was greater than the 
breadth, so that they had four long sides and two 
pointed ends, one of them called xepaia, the other 
without a name. Of the four long sides, which 
alone were marked, two were broader, the others 
narrower. One of the broad sides was convex 
(mpnvns or mpavns, the other concave {irria); while 
of the narrow sides one was flat and called yioy, 
the other indented. This was called k@oy, and, as 
the rarest was also the luckiest throw, 
marked 6: the yioyv was marked 1, the 
broader sides 3 and 4, so that the num- 
bers 2 and 5 were wanting. From the 
difference of their shapes they did not 
absolutely require to be marked, and 
sometimes the pips were dispensed | 
with. It was the under side of the die, 
not the upper, that counted, as must 
be inferred from the fact of the narrow- 
est side giving the highest throw (Marquardt, 
Privatl. 828). 


Roman Dice- 
box. (Rich. ) 


The Greek and Latin names of the numbers were | 


as follows :—1. Movds, ets, kvwv,-Xtos: Unio, Vol- 
turius, canis; 3. Tpras: Ternio ; 4. Terpas: Qua- 
ternio ; 6. “Béds, €Eitns, Kéos: Senio. 

A_ the bone is broader in one direction than in 
the other, it was said to fall upright or prone 
(6940s 7 mpnyns, rectus aut pronus), according as it 
rested on a narrow or a broad side. 

Two persons played together at this game, using 
four bones, which they threw up into the air, or 
emptied out of a dice-box (piuds, fritillus). The 
numbers on the four sides of the four bones ad- 
mitted of thirty-five different combinations. The 
lowest throw of all was four aces. But the value 
of a throw (860s, iactus) was not in all cases the 
sum of the four numbers turned up. The highest 
in value was that called Venus, or iactus Venereus, 
in which the numbers cast up were all difterent 
(Mart. xiv. 14), the sum of them being only four- 
teen. It was by obtaining this throw that the 
master of revels (arbiter bibendi) was chosen at 
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the drinking-bouts. See Becq de Fouquiéres, Les 
Jeux des Anciens, 325 foll., and the article SympPo- 
stumM. Cf. also TESSERA. 


Tamassus (Tapacods) or Tamasus (Tdyuacos), 
probably the same as the Homeric Temésé. A 
town in the middle of Cyprus, northwest of Olym- 
pus, and twenty-nine miles southeast of Soloé (Ptol. 
v. 14, 6). 

Tambrax (TapSpa€). 
(Polyb. x. 31). 

Tamésis or Tamésa. Now the Thames; ariver 
in Britain, on which stood Londinium, flowing into 
the sea on the eastern coast. Caesar crossed the 
Thames at the distance of eighty-six Roman miles 
from the sea, probably at Cowey Stakes, near Oat- 
lands and the confluence of the Wey (Caes. B. G. v. 
11; Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Tamias (rapias). In general, a person in charge 
of money, stock, or property, as a butler, steward, 
housekeeper, or treasurer. In the latter sense it 
was a title borne by several officials in Athens. 
(1) The most important of these was the treasurer 
(€mieAntns) of the revenue, elected by show of 
hands every four years. He received from the 
arodéxraor general collectors all the money which 
was to be disbursed for public expenses, and he 
paid away into the treasuries of the several author- 
ities what was necessary for purposes of adminis- 
tration in their respective departments. He also 
provided the funds voted by the people for ex- 
traordinary purposes. (2) The same name was 
also borne by the ten treasurers of the goddess 
Athené, who had the care of the treasure of the 
goddess which was kept in the inner chamber of 
the Parthenon, besides the State treasure which 
(according to the ordinary account) was kept in 
the same place. They were elected annually by 
lot, one from each of the phylae. (3) Similarly, we 
have a board of ten regularly constituted treas- 
urers to the rest of the gods. Their duty was to 
manage the sacred treasures, which in earlier 
times were kept in the separate temples, but in 
B.C. 418 were transferred to the Parthenon. (4) 
Under the title of rayias rév orpatiwtixay, we 
read of a financial officer of the war department. 
He was probably appointed after the Pelopon- 
nesian War in place of the Hellenotamiae (q. v.). 
Besides his duties in connection with the war de- 
partment, he had a share in the management of 
the Panathenaic festival (Aristot. Pol. Ath. 49). 


Tamna (Tayva) or Thomna. A mercantile city 
of Arabia Felix, where caravans dealt in spices 
and other Arabian products (Pliny, H. N. xvi. 
153). 

Tamos (Tapas). A native of Memphis in Egypt. 
He was lieutenant-governor of Ionia under Tissa- 
phernes, and afterwards attached himself to the 
service of the younger Cyrus. When Cyrus died, 
he sailed to Egypt with a number of ships and a 
great treasure, and sought refuge with King Psam- 
metichus, who treacherously put him to death in 
order to get possession of the ships and money 
(Xen. Anab. i. 2, 21; id. Hellen. iii. 1,1; Diod. xiv. 
19, 35). 

Tamynae (Tapiva). Now Aliveri; a city of 
Eubola with a temple of Apollo said to have been 
built by Admetus. Here the Athenians under Pho- 
cion gained a great victory over Callias of Chalcis 
in B.C, 354 (Plut. Phoc. 12). 


A large city of Hyrcania 


TANAGER 


Tanager. Now the Negro or Tanagro; ariver of 
Lucania, rising in the Apennines, which, after flow- 
ing in a northeasterly direction, loses itself under 
the earth near Polla for a space of about two miles, 
and finally falls into the Silarus near Forum Popilii. 

Tanagra (Tavaypa). Now Grimadha or Grimala; 
a celebrated town of Boeotia, situated on a steep 
ascent on the left bank of the Asopus, thirteen 
stadia from Oropus, and 200 stadia from Plataeae, 
in the district Tanagraea, which was also called 
Poemandris. Tanagra was supposed to be the 
same town as the Homeric Graea. Being near the 
frontiers of Attica, it was frequently exposed to 
the attacks of the Athenians; and near it the 
Athenians sustained a celebrated defeat, B.c. 457. 
Here was a temple to Dionysus, and minor temples 
erected to Themis, Aphrodité, Hermes Criophorus, 
and Hermes Promachus. Recent excavations at 
Tanagra have discovered the line of the walls, the 
site of many of the towers, and of the theatre. In 
1873 the Necropolis was explored and yielded many 
terra-cotta statuettes and “figurines.” See Kekulé, 
Griechische Thonfiguren aus Tanagra (Stuttgart, 
1877); Murray’s Greek Archaeol. (London, 1890) ; 
and the article TERRA-COTTAS. 

Tanais (Tavais). (1) Now the Don,i-.e. “ water”; 
a great river, which rises in the north of Sarmatia 
Europaea (about the centre of Russia), and flows 
to the southeast till it comes near the Volga, when 
it turns to the southwest, and falls into the north- 
east angle of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azof). It 
was usually considered the boundary between Eu- 
rope and Asia. (2) A city of Sarmatia Asiatica, on 
the north side of the southern mouth of the Tanais, 
at a little distance from the sea. 

Tanaquil. See TARQUINIUS. 

Tandrus. Now the Tanaro; a river of Liguria 
emptying into the Po near Forum Fulvii (Valenza). 

Tanétum. Now Taneto; a town of the Boii, in 
Gallia Cispadana, between Mutina and Parma. 

Tanis (Tavs; Egypt. Ta-an; O. T. Zoan). A 
very ancient city of Lower Egypt, in the eastern 
part of the Delta, on the right bank of the arm of 
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the Nile, which was called after it the Tanitic, and 
on the southwest side of the great lake between 
this and the Pelusiac branch of the Nile, which was 
also called, after the city, Tanis (Lake of Menzaleh). 
It was one of the capitals of Lower Egypt under 
the Hyksos kings (B.C. 2100), and the chief city of 
the Tanites Nomos. In 1883-84 its ruins were ex- 
plored by Flinders Petrie, whose monograph (1885) 
gives an account of his discoveries. See also Ed- 
wards, Pharaohs, Fellahs, and Explorers (New York, 
1892), which is lavishly supplied with illustrations 
from photographs taken by Mr. Petrie. 

Tantalus (Tayrados). (1) The son of Zeus and 
Pluto. His wife is called by some Euryanassa, by 
others Taygeté or Dioné, and by others Clytia or 
Eupryto. He was the father of Pelops, Broteas, 
and Niobé. All traditions agree in stating that 
he was a wealthy king, but while some call him 
king of Lydia, others describe him as king of Argos 
or Corinth. Tantalus is particularly celebrated 
in ancient story for the terrible punishment in- 
flicted upon him after his death in the lower world, 
the causes of which are differently stated by the 
ancient writers. According to the common ac- 
count Zeus invited him to his table, and com- 
municated his divine counsels to him. Tantalus 
divulged the secrets thus intrusted to him; and 
he was punished in the lower world by being 
afflicted with a raging thirst, and at the same time 
placed in the midst of a lake, the waters of which 
always receded from him as soon as he attempted 
to drink them. Over his head, moreover, hung 
branches of fruit, which receded in like manner 
when he stretched out his hand to reach them. 
(Ovid. Met. iv. 457; Hor. Sat.i.1,68; Hygin. Fab. 82). 
Another account says that there was suspended 
over his head a huge rock, ever threatening to 
crush him (Pind. Olymp. i. 56). Another tradition 
relates that, wishing to test the gods, he cut his 
son Pelops in pieces, boiled them and set them be- 
fore the gods at arepast. (See PELops.) A third 
account states that Tantalus stole nectar and am- 
brosia from the table of the gods and gave them to 
his friends (Pind. Olymp. i. 60); and a fourth re- 
lates the following story: Rhea 
caused the infant Zeus and his 
nurse to be guarded in Crete 
by a golden dog, whom Zeus 
afterwards appointed guardian 
of his temple in Crete. Pan- 
dareus stole this dog, and, carry- 
ing him to Mount Sipylus im 
Lydia, gave him to Tantalus to 
take care of. But when Panda- 
reus demanded the dog back, 
Tantalus took an oath that he 
had never received it. Zeus 
thereupon changed Pandareus 
into a stone, and threw Tanta- 
lus down from Mount Sipylus. 
Others, again, relate that Her- 
mes demanded the dog of Tan- 
talus, and that the perjury was 
committed before Hermes. Zeus 
buried Tantalus under Mount 
Sipylus as a punishment; and 
there his tomb was shown in 
later times. The punishment 
of Tantalus was proverbial in 
ancient times, and from it the 


oa 


Shrine of Rameses II. at Tanis, 


(Photograph by Flinders Petrie.) 


English language has borrowed 


TAOCHI 


the verb “to tantalize,” that is, to hold out hopes 
or prospects which cannot be realized. The pat- 
ronymic Tantalides is frequently given to the de- 
scendants of Tantalus. Hence we find not only 
his son Pelops, but also Atreus, Thyestes, Agamem- 
non, Menelaiis, and Orestes called by this name. (2) 
Son of Thyestes, who was killed by Atreus. Oth- 
ers call him a son of Broteas. He was married to 
Clytaemnestra before Agamemnon, and is said by 
some to haye been killed by Agamemnon. (3) Son 
of Amphion and Niobé. 


Tadchi (Tdoyo.). A people of Pontus, on the 
borders of Armenia (Xen. Anab. iv. 4, 18). 


Tapeté (tds, rams). Tapestry; a carpet. 
Tapestry was known to the Greeks as early as 
Homer’s time, being used for coverlets and pillows, 
and was also spread, in later ages, upon thrones, 
chairs, couches, ete. Carpets were made especial- 
ly at Babylon, Tyre, Sardes, Carthage, and Alex- 
andria. The most expensive kinds (4a\A@rol) were 
like our baize or drugget, and had sometimes a 
nap on both sides (a4udiramo:) or on only one side 
(€érepopaddor). They were beautifully dyed and 
often worked in figures of hunting scenes, ete, 
The Roman toral (q. v.) was a sort of tapestry. 


Taphiae Insiilae. A number of small islands in 
the Ionian Sea, lying between the coasts of Leuca- 
dia and Acarnania. They were also called the 
islands of the Teleboae, and their inhabitants were 
in like manner named Tapani (Tadduor) or TELE- 
BOAE (TnAcBoa). The largest of these islands is 
called TapHus by Homer, but TAPHIUS (Taduods) 
or TAPHIUSA (Tagduovea) by later writers. 

Taphus. See TAPHIAE. 


Tapptila Lex. A sort of drinking formulary 
drawn up as a burlesque of legal forms, written 
by a Roman humourist named Valerius Valentinus 
(Fest. 363; Val. Max. vili.1,8). A similar pot-house 
formula was found at Vercelli in 1882 on a bronze 
tablet (a fragment only). It is given in fac-simile 
in the Bull. Arch. for 1882 (186). Cf. Mommsen 
in the Arch. Zeit. xl. 176. Still another lex con- 
vivialis will be found printed in Biichelevr’s edition 
of Petronius, p. 239 (Berlin, 1882). 

Taprobané (TarpoBay). Now Ceylon; a great 
island of the Indian Ocean, opposite to the southern 
extremity of India intra Gangem. The Gauls got 
their first knowledge of it from the explorations of 
Megasthenes and Onesicritus in the time of Alex- 
ander the Great. In the time. of the emperor 
Claudius an embassy from Rome actually visited 
it (Ptol. vi. 10,2; Curt. vi.4,24; Pliny, H. N. vi. 81). 

Taras. See TARENTUM. 


Taraxippus (Tapdaéimmos), A demon who caused 
horses to shy. See HipPpopROMUS, p. 825. 

Tarbelli. One of the most important people in 
Gallia Aquitanica between the ocean and the Pyr- 
enees. Their chief town was Aquae Tarbellicae 
or Augustae (Dacqs) on the Aturus (Adour). 

Tarchon. The son of Tyrrhenus, who is said to 
have built the town of Tarquinii. (See TARQUINIT.) 
Vergil represents him as coming to the assistance 
of Aeneas against Turnus (4en. iii. 506). 

Tarentini Ludi. See Lupt SAECULARES, p. 974. 


Tarentinus Sinus (Tapevrivos kdAros). Now the 
Gulf of Tarentum; a great gulf in the south of 
Italy, between Bruttium, Lucania, and Calabria, 
beginning west near the Promontorium Lacinium 
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and ending east near the Promontorium Iapygium, 
and named after the town of Tarentum. 

Tarentum (Tdpas). Now Taranto ; a Greek city 
on the western coast of Calabria in Italy with 
an excellent harbour, which formed a part of the 
Sinus Tarentinus. The surrounding country was 
both fertile and picturesque. Tarentum was tra- 
ditionally said to have been built by the Iapyg- 
ians, mingled with colonists from Crete, and to 
have derived its name from Taras, a son of Posei- 
don (Pansan. x. 10, 6). Its importance dates from 
the year B.c. 708, when it was captured by a body 
of Lacedaemonians under Phalantbus (see the 
article PARTHENIAE), after which it became a 
flourishing place, holding a sort of suzerainty 
over the rest of the cities of Magna Graecia. Its 
commerce was extensive; it had a powerful fleet ; 
and could bring into the field an army of 30,000 
infantry and 3000 cavalry, including the forces of 
its allies; its own troops numbered 22,000 men. 


Coin of Tarentum (third century B.C.). 


Its government was different at different pe- 
riods of its history. At the time of Darius Hys- 
taspis it was ruled by kings; but later it became 
a democracy. Its later law-code was the work of 
Archytas, who flourished about B.c. 400. As its 
wealth increased, its people became luxurious and 
effeminate ; and being attacked by the neighbour- 
ing Lueanians, it appealed to Sparta for help. In 
answer to this appeal Archidamus, son of Agesi- 
laiis, came to their assistance in B.C. 338; and he 
fell in battle fighting on their behalf. The next 
prince whom they invited to suecour them was 
Ajexander, king of Epirus, and uncle to Alexander 
the Great. At first he met with considerable suc- 
cess, but was eventually defeated and slain by the 
Bruttii in 326 near Pandosia on the banks of the 
Acheron. Shortly afterwards the Tarentines had 
to encounter a still more formidable enemy. Hay- 
ing attacked some Roman ships, and then grossly 
insulted the Roman ambassadors who had been 
sent to demand reparation, war was declared 
against the city by the powerful Republic. The 
Tarentines were saved for a time by Pyrrbus, king 
of Epirus (see PyrrHUS), who came to their help 
in 281; but two years after the defeat of this mon- 
arch and his withdrawal from Italy, the city was 
taken by the Romans (272). In the Second Punie 
War Tarentum revolted from Rome to Hannibal 
(212); but if was retaken by the Romans in 207. 
and was treated by them with great severity, 
From this time Tarentum declined in prosperity 
and wealth. It was subsequently made a Roman 
colony, and it still continued to be a place of con- 
siderable importance in the time of Augustus 
(Tac. Ann. i. 10). Its inhabitants retained their 
love of luxury and ease; and it is described by 
Horace as molle Tarentum and imbelle Tarentum. 
Even after the downfall of the Western Empire 
the Greek language was still spoken at Tarentum ; 
and it was long one of the chief strongholds of the 
Byzantine Empire in the south of Italy. 


TARICHEA 


The town of Tarentum consisted of two parts, 
viz.: a peninsula or island at the entrance of the 
harbour, and a town on the mainland, which was 
connected with the island by means of a bridge. 
Ou the northwest corner of the island, close to 
the entrance of the harbour, was the citadel: the 
principal part of the town was situated southwest 
of the isthmus. The modern town is confined to 
the island or peninsula on which the citadel stood. 
The neighbourhood of Tarentum produced the best 
wool in all Italy, and was also celebrated for its 
excellent wine, figs, pears, and other fruits. Its 
purple dye was also much valued in antiquity. 
On the history of the place, see the works by 
Dohle (1877) and De Vincentis (1878 foll.); and on 
the topography, that by Gagliardo (Taranto, 1886). 

Tarichéa (Tapiyeia). Now El-Kereh; a town of 
Galilee at the southern end of the Lake of Ti- 
berias. 


Tariff. See PENTECOSTE; PORTORIUM. 


Tarné (Tapyn). A city of Lydia, on Mount Tmo- 
lus, mentioued by Homer (JI. v. 44). 


Tarpa, Sp. Maecius. A Roman of literary taste, 
who selected the plays given at the celebration of 
Pompey’s games in B.C. 55; and who afterwards 
was made censor over the public readings of the 
poets in the Collegium Poetarum under Augustus 
(Cie. Ad Fam. vii.1; Hor. A. P. 287). 


Tarpéia. Daughter of Sp. Tarpeius, the gov- 
ernor of the Roman citadel on the Saturnian Hill, 
afterwards called the Capitoline. She was tempt- 
ed by the gold on the Sabine bracelets and collars 
to open a gate of the fortress to T. Tatius and his 
Sabines. As they entered, they threw upon her 
their shields, and thus crushed her to death. She 
was buried on the hill, and her memory was pre- 
served by the name of the Tarpeian Rock, which 
was given to a part of the Capitoline (Livy, i. 11). 
A legend still exists at Rome to the effect that 
Tarpeia still sits in the heart of the hill covered 
with gold and jewels, and bound by a spell. 


Tarpeian Rock. A rock on the Capitoline 
Hill in Rome, from which in early times State 
criminals were hurled. See Roma; TARPEIA. 


Tarquinia. See TARQUINIUS. 


Tarquinii (Etruse Turchina). Now Corneto; a 
city of Etruria, situated on the river Marta. It 
was one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
League (see ETRURIA, p. 625), and was said to have 
been founded by one Tarchon, the brother of Tyr- 
rbenus, who led the Lydian colony from Asia to 
Italy (Strabo, p. 219; Serv. ad Verg. Aen. x. 179, 
198). Near this place the seer Tages (q. v.) first 
appeared. After Tarquinius Superbus was driven 
from Rome the people of Tarquinii gave him aid 
against the Romans, but were defeated by them 
(Livy, ii. 6; Dionys. v. 14). Some very interest- 
ing Etruscan paintings exist in the numerous 
caves on the hill at Corneto, which was the ceme- 
tery of the ancient city. 


Tarquinius (Etrusc. Tarcho). The name of a 
family in early Roman tradition to which the fifth 
and seventh kings of Rome belonged. The legend 
of the Tarquins ran as follows: Demaratus, their 
ancestor, belonged to the noble family of the Bac- 
chiadae at Corinth, and fled from his native city 
when the power of his order was overthrown by 
Cypselus. He settled at Tarquinii in Etruria, 
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where he had mercantile connections. He mar- 
ried an Etruscan wife, by whom he had two sons, 
Lucumo and Aruns. The latter died in the life- 
time of his father, leaving his wife pregnant; but 
as Demaratus was ignorant of this circumstance, 
he beqneathed all his property to Lucumo, and 
died himself shortly afterwards. But, although 
Lucumo was thus one of the most wealthy per- 
sons at Tarquinii, and had married Tanaquil, who 
belonged to a family of the highest rank, he was 
excluded, as a stranger, from all power and influ- 
ence in the State. Discontented with this infe- 
rior position, and urged on by his wife, he re- 
solved to leave Tarquinii and remove to Rome. 
He accordingly set out for Rome, riding in a char- 
iot with his wife, and accompanied by a large 
train of followers. When they had reached the 
Taniculum, an eagle seized his cap, and after car- 
rying it away to a great height placed it again 
upon his head. Tanaquil, who was skilled in the 
Etruscan science of augury, bade her husband 
hope for the highest honour from this omen. Her 
predictions were soon verified. The stranger was 
received with welcome, and he and his followers 
were admitted to the rights of Roman citizens. 
He took the name of L. Tarqurnius, to which 
Livy adds Priscus. His wealth, his courage, and 
his wisdom gained him the love both of Ancus 
Marcius and of the people. The former appointed 
him guardian of his children ; and, when he died, 
the Senate and the people unanimously elected 
Tarquinius to the vacant throne. The reign of 
Tarquinius was distinguished by great exploits in 
war and by great works in peace. He defeated 
the Latins and Sabines; and the latter people 
ceded to him the town of Collatia, where he 
placed a garrison under the command of Egerius, 
the son of his deceased brother Aruns, who took 
the surname of Collatinus. Some traditions re- 
late that Tarquinius defeated the Etruscans also. 
Among the important works which Tarquinius 
executed in peace, the most celebrated are the 
vast sewers by which the lower parts of the city 
were drained, and which still remain, with not 
a stone displaced, to bear witness to his power 
and wealth. He is also said in some traditions to 
have laid out the Circus Maximus in the valley 
which had been redeemed from water by the sew- 
ers, and also to have instituted the Great or Ro- 
man Games, which were henceforth performec in 
the Circus. The Forum, with its porticoes and 
rows of shops, was also his work, and he likewise 
began to surround the city with a stone wall, a 
work which was finished by his successor, Servius 
Tullius. The building of the Capitoline Temple 
is, moreover, attributed to the elder Tarquinius, 
though most traditions ascribe this work to his 
son, and only the vow to the father. Tarquin- 
ius also made some changes in the constitution 
of the State. He added one hundred new mem- 
bers to the Senate, who were called patres mino- 
rum gentium, to distinguish them from the old 
senators, who were now called patres maiorum gen- 
tium. He wished to add to the three centuries 
of equites established by Romulus three new cen- 
turies, and to call them after himself and two of 
his friends. His plan was opposed by the augur 
Attus Navius, who gave a convincing proof that 
the gods were opposed to his purpose. (See Na- 
vius.) Accordingly, he gave up his design of es- 
tablishing new centuries, but to each of the for- 
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Gabii, one of the Latin cities, which re- 
fused to enter into theleague. Unable 
to take the city by force of arms, Tar- 
quinius had recourse to stratagem. His 
son, Sextus, pretending to be ill-treat- 
ed by his father, and covered with the 
bloody marks of stripes, fled to Gabii. 
The infatuated inhabitants intrusted 
him with the command of their troops; 
whereupon he sent a messenger to his 
father to inquire how he should deliver 
the city into hishands. The king, who 
was walking in his garden when the 
messenger arrived, made no reply, but 
kept striking off the heads of the tall- 


est poppies with hisstick. Sextus took 


the hint. He put to death or banished 


Tomb of the Tarquins. 


mer centuries he associated another under the 
same name, so that henceforth there were the first 
and second Ramnes, Tities, and Luceres. He in- 
creased the number of Vestal Virgins from four to 
six. Tarquinius was murdered, after a teign of 
thirty-eight years, at the instigation of the sons of 
Ancus Marcius. But the latter did not secure the 
reward of their crime, for Servius Tullius, with the 
assistance of Tanaquil, succeeded to the vacant 
throne (Livy, i. 34-41). Tarquinius left two sons 
and two daughters. His two sons, L. Tarquinius 
and Aruns, were subsequently married to the two 
daughters of Servius Tullius. One of his daugh- 
ters was married to Servius Tullius, and the other 
to M. Brutus, by whom she becamé the mother of 
the celebrated L. Brutus, the first consul at Rome. 
Servius Tullius, whose life is given under TULLIUS, 
was murdered, after a reign of forty-four years, by 
his son-in-law, L. Tarquinius, who ascended the 
vacant throne. 

L. TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS commenced his reign 
without any of the forms of election. One of the 
first acts of his reign was to abolish the rights 
which had been conferred upon the plebeians 
by Servius; and at the same time all the sena- 
tors and patricians whom he mistrusted or whose 
wealth he coveted were put to death or driven into 
exile. He surrounded himself by a body-guard, by 
means of which he was enabled to do what he liked. 
His cruelty and tyranny obtained for him the sur- 
name of Superbus. But although a tyrant at home, 
he raised Rome to great influence and power among 
the surrounding nations. He gave his daughter in 
marriage to Octavius Mamilius of Tusculum, the 
most powerful of the Latin chiefs; and under his 
sway Rome became the head of the Latin Confed- 
eracy. He defeated the Volscians, and took the 
wealthy town of Snessa Pometia, with the spoils 
of which he commenced the erection of the Capitol 
which his father had vowed. In the vaults of this 
temple he deposited the Sibylline Books, which 
the king purchased from a Sibyl or prophetess. 
She had offered to sell him nine books for 300 
pieces of gold. . The king refused the offer with 
scorn. Therefore she went away and burned three, 
and then demanded the same price for the six. 
The king still refused. She again went away and 
burned three more, and still demanded the same 
price for the remaining three. The king now pur- 


chased the three books, and the Sibyl disappeared. 
(See SIBYLLA.) 


He next engaged in war with | 


all the leading men of the place, and 
then had no difficulty in compelling it 
to submit to his father. 

In the midst of his prosperity, Tarquinins fell 
through a shameful outrage committed by one of 
his sons. Tarquinius and his sons were engaged 
in besieging Ardea, a city of the Rutulians. Here, 
as the king’s sons, and their cousin, Tarquinius Col- 
latinus, the son of Egerius, were feasting together, 
a dispute arose about the virtue of their wives. 
As nothing was doing in the field, they mounted 
their horses to visit their homes by surprise. They 
first went to Rome, where they surprised the king’s 
daughters at a splendid banquet. They then has- 
tened to Collatia, and there, though it was late in 
the night, they found Lucretia, the wife of Colla- 
tinus, spinning amid her handmaids. The beauty 
and virtue of Lucretia had fired the evil passions 
of Sextus. <A few days afterwards he returned to 
Collatia, where he was hospitably received by Lu- 
cretia as her husband’s kinsman. In the dead of 
night he entered the chamber with a drawn sword: 
by threatening to lay a slave with his throat cut 
beside her, whom he would pretend to have killed 
in order to avenge her husband’s honour, he forced 
her to yield to his wishes. As soon as Sextus had 
departed, Lucretia sent for her husband and father. 
Collatinus came, accompanied by L. Brutus; Lu- 
cretius, with P. Valerius, who afterwards gained 
the surname of Publicola. They found her in an 
agony of sorrow. She told them what had hap- 
pened, enjoined them to avenge her dishonour, and 
then stabbed herself to death. They all swore to 
avenge her. Brutus threw off his assumed stupid- 
ity, and placed himself at their head. They carried 
the corpse to Rome. Brutus, who was tribunus 
celerum, sammoned the people, and related the deed 
of shame. Ali classes were inflamed with the same 
indignation. A decree was passed deposing the 
king, and banishing him and his family from the 
city. The army, encamped before Ardea, likewise 
renounced their allegiance to the tyrant. Tar- 
quinius, with his two sons, Titus and Aruns, took 
refuge at Caeré in Etruria. Sextus repaired to 
Gabii, his own principality, where he was shortly 
after murdered by the friends of those whom he 
had put to death. Tarquinius reigned twenty-four 
years. He was banished B.c. 510. The people of 
Tarquinii and Veii espoused the cause of the exiled 
tyrant, and marched against Rome. The two con- 
suls advanced to meet them. A bloody battle was 
fought, in which Brutus and Aruns, the son of Tar- 
quinius, slew each other. Tarquinius next repaired 
to Lars Porsena, the powerful king of Clusium, 
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who marched against Rome at the head of a vast 
army. The history of this expedition is related 
under PorRSENA. After Porsena quitted Rome, Tar- 
quinius took refuge with his son-in-law, Mamilius 
Octavius of Tusculum. Under the guidance of the 
latter, the Latin States espoused the cause of the 
exiled king, and declared war against Rome. The 
contest was decided by the celebrated battle of 
Lake Regillus, in which the Romans gained the 
victory by the help of Castor and Pollux. Tar- 
quinius himself was wounded, but escaped with 
his life; his son Sextus is said to have fallen in 
this battle, though, according to another tradition, 
as we have already seen, he was slain by the in- 
habitants of Gabii. Tarquinius Superbus had now 
no other State to whom he could apply for assist- 
ance. He had already survived all his family; 
and he now fled to Aristobulus at Cumae, where 
he died a wretched and remorseful old man (Livy, 
li. 121). 

Such is the story of the Tarquins according to 
the ancient writers; but this story must not be 
received as a real history. It is the attempt to 
assign a definite origin to certain Roman institu- 
tions, to some features in the military organization, 
and to some ancient public works in the city, of 
which the history had been obscured by lapse of 
time. There can be no real doubt that it indi- 
cates as the time when these things were carried 
out a period during which a family of Etruscan 
origin held the chief power at Rome; and there is 
at least much probability (though this is denied by 
some writers of great authority) that this rule was 
imposed upon Rome by the dominant power of 
the Etruscans. See Mommsen, History of Rome 
(Amer. ed.), i. pp. 174, 321 foll., 590; Ihne, Zarly 
Rome (New York, 1878). 


Tarracina. Now Terracina, more anciently 
called Anxur, an ancient town of Latium, situated 
fifty-eight miles southeast of Rome, on the Via 
Appia and upon the coast, with a strongly fortified 


Tarracina. 


citadel upon a high hill, on which stood the Temple 
of Iupiter Anxurus. Remains of the ancient cita- 
de] are still visible. 

Tarraco. Now Tarragona; an ancient town on 
the eastern coast of Spain, situated on a rock 760 
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feet high, between the river Iberus and the Pyre- 
nees, on the river Tulcis. It was founded by the 
Massilians, and was made the headquarters of the 
two brothers P. and Cn. Scipio in their campaigns 
against the Carthaginians in the Second Punic 
War. It subsequently became a populous and 
flourishing town; and Augustus, who wintered 
here (B.C, 26) after his Cantabrian campaign, made 
it the capital of one of the three Spanish provinces 
(Hispania Tarraconensis), and also a Roman col- 
ony. See HISPANIA. 

Tarruténus Paternus. See PATERNUS. 

Tarsius (Tapovos). Now the Tarza or Karadere ; 
a river of Mysia, rising in Mount Temnus, and 
flowing northeast, through the Miletopolites Lacus, 
into the Macestus. 

Tarsus, Tarsos (Tapoos). Now Terso; the chief 
city of Cilicia, standing near the centre of Cilicia 
Campestris, on the river Cydnus, about twelve 
miles above its mouth. All that can be deter- 
mined with certainty as to its origin seems to be 
that it was a very ancient city of the Syrians, who 
were the earliest known inhabitants of this part 
of Asia Minor, and that it received Greek settlers 
at an early period. At the time of the Macedonian 
invasion it was held by the Persian troops, who 
were about to burn it, when they were prevented 
by Alexander’s arrival. After playing an impor- 
tant part as a military post in the wars of the suc- 
cessors of Alexander, and under the Syrian kings, 
it became, by the peace between the Romans and 
Antiochus the Great, the frontier city of the Syrian 
kingdom on the northwest, and still flourishes, 
having a population estimated at 100,000. As the 
power of the Seleucidae declined it suffered much 
from the oppression of its governors, and from the 
wars between the members of the royal family. 
At the time of the Mithridatie War, it suffered, on 
the one hand, from Tigranes, who overran Cilicia, 
and, on the other, from the pirates, who had their 
strongholds in the mountains of Cilicia Aspera, 
and made frequent incursions 
into the level country. From 
both these enemies it was res- 
cued by Pompey, who made it 
the capital of the new Roman 
province of Cilicia, B.c.66. Un- 
der Augustus, the city obtained 
immunity from taxes, through 
the influence of the emperor’s 
tutor, the Stoic Athenodorus, 
who was a native of the place. 
It enjoyed the favour and was 
called by the names of several 
of the later emperors. It was 
the scene of important events 
in the wars with the Persians, 
the Arabs, and the Turks, and 
also in the Crusades. Tarsus 
was the birthplace of many dis- 
tinguished men, among them the 
Apostle Paul. 

Tartadrus (Tdprapos). Son of 
Aether and Gaea, and by his 
mother Gaea the father of the 
Gigantes, Typhoeus, and Echidna. In the Iliad, 
Tartarus is a place beneath the earth, as far below 
Hades as Heaven is above the earth, and closed 
by iron gates. Later poets use the name as synon- 
ymous with Hades. See HaDEs. 


TARTESSUS 


Tartessus (Tapryoods ). An ancient town in 
Spain, and one of the chief settlements of the Phe- 
nicians, probably the same as the Tarshish of 
Scripture. The whole country west of Gibraltar 
was called TARTESSIS. 

Taruscon or Tarascon. Now Tarascon. A 
town of the Salyes in Gaul, on the eastern bank of 
the Rhone, north of Arelaté (Arles) and east of 
Nemausus (Nimes). 

Tarvisium. Now Treviso; a town of Venetia 
in the north of Italy, on the river Silis, which be- 
came the seat of a bishopric, and a place of im- 
portance in the Middle Ages. 


Task. See PENSUM. 
Tatius, ACHILLES. See ACHILLES, p. 11. 


Tatius, Tirus. A king of the Sabines. 
ROMULUS. 

Tatta (Tarra). Now Tuz-Gol; a great salt lake 
in the centre of Asia Minor. 

Tauchira or Teuchira (Tavyeipa, Tevyeipa). A 
colony of Cyrené, on the northwestern coast of 
Cyrenaica, in Northern Africa. Under the Ptol- 
emies it was called ArsINo#. It was a chief seat 
of the worship of Cybelé, who had here a great 
temple and an annual festival (Herod. iv. 171; 
Procop. De Aed. vi. 3). 


Taulantii (TavAdv7io). A people of Illyria, in 
the neighbourhood of Epidamnus (Thue. i. 24). 


Taunus. Now Taunus; a range of mountains 
in Germany, at no great distance from the conflu- 
ence of the Moenus (Main) and the Rhine. 


Taurasia. (1) See T'AURINI. (2) A city of Sam- 
nium on the river Calor. 

Taurentum and Taurois. A fortress belonging 
to Massilia, and near the latter city. 

Tauri (Tavpo.). A wild and savage people in 
European Sarmatia, who sacrificed all strangers to 
a goddess whom the Greeks identified with Arte- 
mis. The Tauri dwelt in the peninsula which was 
ealled after them Chersonesus Taurica (Crimea). 
See IPHIGENIA. 


Taurii Ludi. See Lunt, p. 975. 


Taurini. <A people of Liguria dwelling on the 
upper course of the Po, at the foot of the Alps. 
Their chief town was Taurasia, afterwards colo- 
nized by Augustus, and called Augusta Taurinorum 
(Turin). 

Taurisci. A Keltic people in Noricum, and 
probably the old Keltic name of thé entire popula- 
tion of the country. 


Tauriscus (Tavpickos). A Greek artist of Tral- 
les, belonging to the school of Rhodes. He and 
his fellow-countryman Apollonius were the seulp- 
tors of the celebrated group of Direé, known as 
“the Farnese Bull,” which is shown in the illus- 
tration under Drrcn. 


Taurobolium. A rite celebrated at Rome after 
the Syrian cults began to be in vogue. (See Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, ii. 265.) The ceremony was 
a sort of baptism in blood, and is described as fol- 
lows by Prudentius (Peristeph. x, 1011-1050): The 
persons who were to be consecrated to regenera- 
tion, wearing the mitra with a golden cirelet and 
the cinctus Gabinus, were placed beneath a plat- 
form upon which a bull or ram decked with gar- 
lands and having gilded horns was slain: the 
blood flowing through the chinks in the platform 


See 
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streamed over those beneath, each of whom was 
supposed to return home tawrobolio in aeternum 
renatus (C. I, L. vi. 510). Cf. AEGOBOLIUM. 

Taurois. A colony of the people of Massilia 
(Marseilles). 

Tauromenium (Tavpopévioy ). Now Taormina; 
a city on the eastern coast of Sicily, situated on 
Mount Taurus, from which it derived its name, 


Coin of Tauromenium, 


and founded B.c. 358 by Andromachus with the re- 
mains of the inhabitants of Naxos. For the re- 
mains of the great stone theatre at this place, see 
THEATRUM. 


Tauroscythae. See SCYTHOTAURI. 


Taurus (from the Aramaean Tur, “a high moun- 
tain”). Now Taurus, Ala-Dagh, and other special 
names. A great mountain-chain of Asia. In its 
widest extent, the name was applied, by the later 
geographers, to the whole of the great chain which 
runs through Asia from west to east; but in its 
usual signification it denotes the mountain-chain 
in the south of Asia Minor, which begins at the 
Sacrum or Chelidonium Promontory at the south- 
east angle of Lycia, surrounds the Gulf of Pam- 
phylia, passing through the middle of Pisidia; then 
along the southern frontier of Lycaonia and Cap- 
padocia, which it divides from Cilicia and Comma- 
gené; thence, after being broken through by the 
Euphrates, it proceeds almost due east through 
the south of Armenia, forming the water-shed be- 
tween the sources of the Tigris on the south and 
the streams which feed the upper Euphrates and 
the Araxes on the north; thus it continues as far 
as the southern margin of the lake Arsissa, where 
it ceases to bear the name of Taurns, and is con- 
tinued in the chain which, under the names of Ni- 
phates, Zagros, ete., forms the northeast margin of 
the Tigris and Euphrates valley. Of this main 
range the branches Antitaurus and Amanus are 
important chains. 


Taurus, Sratiuius. A distinguished general of 
Octavianus (Augustus) commanding his land forces 
at the battle of Actium (B.c. 31). Two years later 
he routed the Cantabri, Astures, and Vaceaei in 
Spain. He was consul in B.c. 26, and praefectus 
urbi in 16, during the absence of Augustus from 
Rome. An amphitheatre of stone was built by 
him in the year 30. (See App. B. C. v. 97-118; Tae. 
Ann. vi. 11; Dio Cass. xlix. 14; li. 20; liv. 19.) 


Tavern. See CAUPONA. 


Tavium (Taoviov). The capital of the Trocmi, 
in Galatia, stood on the eastern side of the river 
Halys, but at some distance from the river, and 
formed the centre of meeting for roads leading to 
all parts of Asia Minor. a 


Tax. See EIspHoRA; PorToRIUM; TELOs; 
TRIBUTUM; VECTIGALIA. 


Taxiarchi (rafiapyo.). The Greek term for the 
commanders of raevs, Which contained a variable 
number of men, In Athens the ten commanders 


TAXILA 


‘of the ten rdéeus were so called. They were elected 
annually by show of hands, one for each tribe. 
They also had to look after the levying and distri- 
bution of recruits, and they were thus concerned 
in the drawing up of the register of those citizens 
who were liable to serve. On the Macedonian 
Tda&is, see PHALANX. 


Taxila (ra Ta€c\a) or Taxiala (Tagé/ada). An im- 
portant city of India intra Gangem, stood in a 
large and fertile plain between the Indus and the 
Hydaspes, and was the capital of the Indian king 
Taxiles. 

Taxiles (TaéiAns). (1) An Indian prince or king, 
who reigned over the tract between the Indus and 
the Hydaspes at the period of the expedition of 
Alexander, B.C. 327. His real name was Mophis or 
Omphis, and the Greeks appear to have called him 
Taxiles or Taxilas, from the name of his capital 
city of Taxila. (2) A general in the service of 
Mithridates the Great (Plut. Sulla, 15). 

Taxis (rags). The principal division of the 
hoplites in the Athenian army, each of the ten 
tribes (@uAn) forming a ra&is. Among the other 
Greeks the word denotes a smaller division of 
troops. See PHALANX. 

Taygété (Tatvyern). The daughter of Atlas and 
Pleioné, one of the Pleiades, from whom Mount 
Taygetus in Laconia is said to have derived its 
name. By Zeus she became the mother of Lace- 
daemon and of Eurotas (Pausan, iii. 1, 2). 

Taygétus (Tavyeros) or Taygétum (Tavyerov) or 
Taygéta (ra Tavyera). A lofty range of moun- 
tains, of a wild and savage character, separating 
Laconia and Messenia, and extending from the 


frontiers of Arcadia dowu to the Promontorium | 


Taenarum. 

Teanum. (1) APULUM (now Ponte Rotto). <A 
town of Apulia, on the river Frento and the con- 
fines of the Frentani, eighteen miles from Larinum. 
(2) StprcINuM (now Teano), an important town of 
Campania, and the capital of the Sidicini, situated 
on the northern slope of Mount Massicus and on 
the Via Praenestina, six miles west of Cales. 


Tearus (Téapos). Now Teara, Deara, or Dere; a 
brook in Thrace, the waters of which were useful 
in curing cutaneous diseases (Herod. iv. 90). 


Teaté. 
and on the road from Aternum to Corfinium. 


Tecmessa (Téxuyooa). The daughter of the 
Phrygian king Teleutas, whose territory was ray- 
aged by the Greeks during a predatory excursion 
from Troy. Tecmessa was taken prisoner, and was 
given to Aiax, the son of Telamon, by whom she 
had a son, Eurysaces. 

Tectaeus (Texraios) and Angelion (’Ayyediwr). 
Two early Greek sculptors before B.c. 550. They 
were the instructors of Callon of Aegina, A statue 


5; ix. 35, 3). 


Tectosages. (1) In Gallia. See VOLCAE. (2) 


In Asia Minor. See GALATIA. 

Tegea (Teyéa). (1) Now Piali; an important 
city of Arcadia, the capital of the district TEGEA- 
TIS, which was bounded on the east by Argolis and 
Laconica, on the south by Laconia, on the west by 
Maenalia, and on the north by the territory of 
Mantinea. It was one of the most ancient towns 


Now Chieti; the capital of the Marrv- | 
cini, situated on a steep hill on the river Aternus, | 
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of Arcadia, and is said to have been founded by 
Tegeates, the son of Lycaon. The Tegeatae sent 
3000 men to the battle of Plataea, in which they 
were distinguished for their bravery (Herod. ix. 
26). They remained faithful to Sparta in the Pel- 
oponnesian War; but after the battle of Leuctra 
they joined the rest of the Arcadians in establish- 
ing their independence. During the wars of the 
Achaean League, Tegea was taken both by Cleom- 
enes, king of Sparta, and Antigonus Doson, king 
of Macedonia, and the ally of the Achaeans. (2) 
A town in Crete, said to have been founded by 
Agamemnon (Vell. Patere. i. 1). 


Tegillum. A coarse hood or cowl worn by Ro- 
man fishermen, peasants, etc., in wet weather 
(Plaut. Rud. ii. 7, 18). 

Tegitila (képapos, kepapis). A tile of baked clay. 
The name is applied as a generic term to (a) testae 
or wall-tiles; (b) tubi, tegulae mammatae, flue-tiles ; 
and (c) tiles for roofing. In early Rome shingles 
(scandulae) were generally used for covering houses, 
but from the third century on tiles replaced them 
(Pliny, H. N. xvi. 36). Tiles were originally flat, 
but afterwards were made with a rustic flange on 
each side, as shown below. See more fully under 
FICTILh. 


Ancient Tiles. 


(1) Seetion of tiles from Pompeii. (2) Ornamental fronts of tiles. (3) Frontons 
of tiled roofs, 


Teichopoei (retyorowoi). Public officials at Ath- 
ens whose duty it was to build and keep in repair 
the public walls. They were probably ten in num- 
ber, elected for the term of a year (Aeschin. c. Ctes. 


14, 17, 24). 


Tela (icrds), 1 loom. Although weaving was 
among the Greeks and Romans a distinct trade, 
carried on by a separate class of persons (vdavrat, 
textores, and teaxtrices, linteones), yet every considera- 
ble domestic establishment, especially in the coun- 
try, contained a loom (Cato, R. R. 10, 14) together 
with the whole apparatus necessary for the working 
of wool (radacia, rakacwoupyia, lanificium). (See 
CaLaTHus.) These occupations were all supposed 
to be carried on under the protection of Athené or 
Minerva, specially denominated Ergané (Epyavn). 
When the farm or the palace was sufficiently large 
to admit of it, a portion of it called the histon 


e | (tare rro, R. R. i. 2) or textrinum was devoted 
of Apollo at Delos was their work (Pausan. ii. 32, | (lor@y) (Varro, CIN i 


to this purpose. The work was there principally 
carried on by female slaves (épidou, quasillariae), 
under the superintendence of the mistress of the 
house (Theoer. xv. 80). Everything woven con- 
sists of two essential parts, the warp and the woof, 
called in Latin stamen and subtegmen, subtemen, or 
trama; in Greek ornpov and kpoxn. The warp was 
called stamen in Latin (from stare) on account of 
its erect posture in the loom. The correspond- 
ing Greek term ornuoy, and likewise iords, have 
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evidently the same derivation. For the same rea- 
son, the very first operation in weaving was to set 
up the loom (icrdy ornoacOat); and the web or 
cloth, before it was cut down or “descended” from 
the loom, was called pendens or pendula tela, be- 
cause it hung from the transverse beam, or iugum. 
These particulars are all clearly exhibited in the 
picture of Cireé’s loom given in the annexed illus- 
tration. We observe there, at about the middle 
of the apparatus, a transverse 

hnceces.v!l rod passing through the warp. 

A straight cane was well adapt- 

| | ed to be so used, and its appli- 

iii cation is clearly expressed by 

| Ovid in the words stamen se- 
i cernitharundo. In plain weay- 

ing it was inserted between 
the threads of the warp so as to 
divide them into two portions, 
Recon loon. the threads on one side of the 
Vergil.) rod alternating with those 

on the other side through- 
out the whole breadth of the warp. In avery an- 
cient form of the loom there was aroller underneath 
the iugum, turned by a handle, and on which the web 
was wound as the work advanced. The threads of 
the warp, besides being separated by a transverse 
rod or plank, were divided into thirty or forty par- 
cels, to each of which a stone was suspended for the 
purpose of keeping the warp in a perpendicular posi- 
tion, and allowing the necessary play to the strokes 
of the spatha. While the comparatively coarse, 
strong, and much-twisted thread designed for the 
warp was thus arranged in parallel lines, the woof 
remained upon the spindle (fusus), forming a spool, 
bobbin, or pen (avn). This was either conveyed 
through the warp without any additional con- 
trivance, or it was made to revolve in a shuttle 
(radius), This was made of box-wood, brought 
from the shores of the Euxine, and was pointed at 
its extremities that it might easily force its way 
through the warp. All that is effected by the shut- 
tle is the conveyance of the woof across the warp. 
To keep every thread of the woof in its proper place 
it is necessary that the threads of the warp should 
be decussated. This was done by the leashes, called 
in Latin licia, in Greek pitrou. By a leash we are 
to understand a thread having at one end a loop, 
through which a thread of the warp was passed, 
the other end being fastened to a straight rod called 
liciatoriwm, and in Greek xavoy. The warp, having 
been divided by the harundo, as already mentioned, 
into two sets of threads, all those of the same set 
were passed through the loops of the corresponding 
set of leashes, and all these leashes were fastened 
at their other end to the same wooden rod. At 
least one set of leashes was necessary to decussate 
the warp, even in the plainest and simplest weay- 
ing. The number of sets was increased according 
to the complexity of the pattern, which was called 
bilix or trilia (Siucros, rpipiros Or modvpuros) accord- 
ing as the number was two, three, or more. The 
process of annexing the leashes to the warp was 
called ordiri telam, also licia telae addere, or ad- 
nectere. It occupied two women at the sani time, 
one of whom took in regular succession each sep- 
arate thread of the warp and handed it over to the 
other (rapaépew, mapadidova, rporpwpeic bat); the 
other, as she received each thread, passed it through 
the loop in proper order; an act which is now called 
“entering,” in Greek did¢erOa. Supposing the 


! 
i 
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warp to have been thus adjusted, and the pen or 
the shuttle to have been carried through it, it was 
then decussated by drawing forwards the proper 
rod so as to carry one set of the threads of the warp 
across the rest, after which the woof was shot back 
again, and by the continual repetition of this proc- 
ess the warp and woof were interlaced. Two 
staves were occasionally used to fix the rods in 
such a position as was most convenient to assist 
the weaver in drawing her woof across her warp. 
After the woof had been conveyed by the shuttle 
through the warp, it was driven sometimes down- 
wards, as is represented in the woodcut, but more 
commonly upwards. Two different instruments 
were used in this part of the process. The sim- 
plest, and probably the most ancient, was in the 
form of a large wooden sword (spatha, ora6n). The 
spatha was, however, in a great degree superseded 
by the comb (pecten, xexpis), the teeth of which 
were inserted between the threads of the warp, 
and thus made by a forcible impulse to drive the 
threads of the woof close together. 

The lyre, the favorite musical instrument of the 
Greeks, was only known to the Romans as a for- 
eign invention. Hence they appear to have de- 
scribed its parts by a comparison with the loom, 
with which they were familiar. The terms iugum 
and stamina were transferred by an obvious resem- 
blance from the latter to the former object; and 
although they adopted into their own language 
the Greek word plectrum (wAnkrpov) they used the 
Latin pecten to denote the same thing, not because 
the instrument used in striking the lyre was at all 
like a comb in shape and appearance, but because 
it was held in the right hand and inserted between 
the stamina of the lyre, as the comb was between 
the stamina of the loom. See Bliimner, Technologie, 
i, pp. 120-157; Marquardt, Privatleben der Rémer, 
519-527; and a paper by Ahrens in Philologus, 
XXXV. pp. 385 foll. 


Tel4mon. Now Telamone; a town and har- 
bour of Etruria, a few miles south of the river 
Umbro, said to have been founded by Telamon on 
his return from the Argonautic expedition (Diod. 
iv.56). Here the Romans defeated the Greeks in 
B.C. 225 (Polyb. i. 27-31). 

Telamon (TeAaquov). The son of Aeacus and 
Endeis, and brother of Peleus, Having assisted 
Peleus in slaying their half-brother Phocus (see 
PELEUS), Telamon was expelled from Aegina, and 
came to Salamis. Here he was first married to 
Glaucé, daughter of Cychreus, king of the island, 
on whose death Telamon became king of Salamis. 
He afterwards married Periboea or Eriboea, daugh- 
ter of Alcathoiis, by whom he became the father 
of Aiax, who is hence frequently called Telamonia- 
des and Telamonius heros. Telamon himself was 
one of the Calydonian hunters and one of the 
Argonauts. He was also a warm friend of Her- 
acles, whom he joined in his expedition against 
Laomedon of Troy, which city he was the first to 
enter, and also against the Amazons (Pind. Nem. 
iii. 65). Heracles, in return, gave to him Theanira 
or Hesioné, a daughter of Laomedon, by whom he 
became the father of Teucer and Trambelus. 


Telamones. See ATLANTES. 

Telchines (TeAyives). A family or a tribe said 
to have been descended from Thalassa or Poseidon, 
whence Eustathius gives them fins instead of feet 
(ad Hom. p. 771). They are represented in three 
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different aspects: (1) As cultivators of the soil and 
ministers of the gods, in which capacity they came 
from Crete to Cyprus, and from thence to Rhodes, 
where they founded Camirus, Ialysus, and Lindus. 
Rhodes, which was named after them Telchinis, 
was abandoned by them because they foresaw that 
the island would be inundated. Poseidon was in- 
trusted to them by Rhea, and they brought him 
up in conjunction with Caphira, a daughter of 
Oceanus. Rhea, Apollo, and Zeus, however, are 
also described as hostile to the Telchines. Apollo 
is said to have assumed the shape of a wolf, and 
to have thus destroyed the Telchines, and Zeus to 
have overwhelmed them by an inundation (Ovid, 
Met. vii. 367). (2) As sorcerers and envious dae- 
mons, their very eyes and aspect are said to have 
been destructive. They had it in their power to 
bring on hail, rain, and snow, and to assume any 
form they pleased; they, further, mixed Stygian 
water with sulphur, in order thereby to destroy 
animals and plants. (3) As artists they are said 
to have invented useful arts and institutions, and 
to have made images of the gods. They worked 
in brass and iron, and made the sickle of Cronos 
and the trident of Poseidon (Diod. v.55; Pausan. 
ix. 19,1; Strabo, pp. 472,653; Tzetz. Chil. vii. 124). 
They seem in general to suggest the gnomes of the 
Northern mythology and the genii of Oriental folk- 
lore. They may be compared also with the Idaei 
Dactyli. See Dacry i. 

Teleboae. See TAPHIAE. 

Teleclides (TyAexXeidns). A Greek poet of the 
Old Comedy, a violent opponent of Pericles and 
supporter of Nicias (Plut. Per. 3,16; Nic. 4). He 
is said to have written only six pieces, of which 
a few fragments are still extant, printed in Mei- 
neke’s collection. 

Telegénus (TnAéyovos). The son of Odysseus 
and Cireé. At his mother’s command he set out 
to find his father. Landing on the coast of Ithaca, 
he began to plunder the fields, and Odysseus came 
out armed against him. Telegonus did not recog- 
nize his father, and mortally wounded him with 
the spine of a sting-ray which Circé had given 
him to serve as the barb of his lance. When he 
learned that the wounded man was his father, he 
took the body home with him, accompanied by 
Telemachus and Penelopé, and subsequently mar- 
ried the latter. He was supposed to be the founder 
of Tuseulum (Hor. Carm. iii. 29,8) and Praenesté, 
near Rome (Plut. Parall. Min. 41; Propert. ii. 32, 
4). The legend of Telegonus was the theme of the 
Telegonea by the Cyclic poet Eugammon of Cyrené. 
The strange manner in which Odysseus met his 
death is also mentioned in Oppian (Halieut. ii. 497). 
Roman tradition ascribed to Telegonus a daughter 
Mamilia, the legendary ancestor of the Mamilii. 


Telema&chus (Ty\éuaxos). The son of Odysseus 
and Penelopé. He was still an infant when the 
Trojan War began, and when his father had been 
absent from home nearly twenty years, Telemachus 
went to Pylos and Sparta to gather information 
concerning him. He was hospitably received by 
Nestor, who sent his own son to conduct Telem- 
achus to Sparta. Menelaiis also received him 
kindly, and communicated to him the prophecy of 
Proteus concerning Odysseus. From Sparta Telem- 
achus returned home; and on his arrival there 
he found his father, whom he assisted in slaying 
the suitors. (See Opysseus.) According to some 
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accounts, Telemachus became the father of Persep- 
tolis either by Polycasté, the daughter of Nestor, 
or by Nausicaa, the daughter of Alcinoiis (Eustath. 
ad Hom. p. 1796; Dict. Cret. vi. 6). Others relate 
that he was induced by Athené to marry Cireé, 
and became by her the father of Latinus (see 
Circ); or that he married Cassiphoné, a daughter 
of Cireé, but in a quarrel with his mother-in-law 
slew her, for which he was in his turn killed by 
Cassiphoné (Tzetz. ad Lye. 808). The story of Te- 
lemachus was taken as a basis for a famous ro- 
mance by the great French Archbishop Fénelon, 
entitled Télémaque, which Louis XIV. regarded as 
a satire on his court, but which was long popular 
in France as a school-book. 


Telémus. The son of Eurymus, and celebrated 
as a soothsayer (Odyss. ix. 509). 


Teléphus (I7edos). The son of Heracles and 
Augé, the daughter of King Aleus of Tegea, and 
priestess of Athené. As soon as he was born he 
was exposed by his grandfather, who was angry 
because his daughter had broken the vows of her 
office. In some accounts she was set adrift, like 
Danaé, with her child and cast on the Mysian 
coast. In other versions of the story Telephus 
was reared by a hind (€Aados), and educated by 
King Corythus in Arcadia. On reaching manhood, 
he consulted the Delphic Oracle to learn his pa- 
rentage, and was ordered to go to King Teuthras 
in Mysia (Apollod. iii. 9,1; Diod. iv. 33; Hyg. Fab. 
100). He there found his mother, and succeeded 
Teuthras on the throne of Mysia. He married 
Laodicé or Astyoché, a daughter of Priam; and he 
attempted to prevent the Greeks from landing on 
the coast of Mysia. Dionysus, however, caused 
him to stumble over a vine, whereupon he was 
wounded by Achilles (Pind. Ol. ix. 112; Isth. v.52; 
vili. 109; Pausan. x. 28; Dict. Cret. ii. 3). Being 
informed by an oracle that the wound could only 
be cured by “the wounder,” Telephus repaired to 
the Grecian camp; and as the Greeks had likewise 
learned from an oracle that without the aid of 
Telephus they could not reach Troy, Achilles cured 
Telephus by means of the rust of the spear by 
which he had been wounded (Dict. Cret. ii. 10; 
Hor. Epod. xvii. 8; Ov. Met. xii. 112; Rem. Am. 47). 
Telephus, in return, pointed out to the Greeks the 
road which they ought to take. According to one 
story, Telephus, in order to induce the Greeks to 
help him, went to Argos, and snatching Orestes 
from his eradle threatened to kill him unless Aga- 
memnon would persuade Achilles to heal the 
wound. 

Telesia. Now Telese; a town in Samnium, on 
the road from Allifae to Beneventum. 

Telesilla (TeAéouhAa). A celebrated Argive lyric 
poetess and heroine, who flourished about B.c. 510. 
She led a band of her countrywomen in the war 
with the Spartans and took part in their victory, 
so that her statue was erected in the Temple of 
Aphrodité at Argos (Pausan. ii. 20,7). Some frag- 
ments of her verse are printed in Bergk’s Poet. 
Lyr. Graeci (1878). See Neue, De Telesillae Reli- 
quiis (1843). 

Telesinus, Pontius. See PoNrTIUus. 


Telétae (redérar). See MYSTERIA. 

Tellénae. A town in Latium, between the later 
Via Ostiensis and the Via Appia. 

Tellus. See GAEA. 


TELO MARTIUS 


Now Toulon; a port-town of 
It was 


Telo Martius. 
Gallia Narbonensis on the Mediterranean. 
of little account until the later Empire. 


Telones, Telonae (reA@vat, from réAos, “a tax”). 
Among the Athenians, the name telonae was given 
to the farmers of the taxes and imposts, which were 
not collected by State officers, but were sold at cer- 
tain times by auction tothe highest bidder, Smaller 
taxes were taken up by single persons who col- 
lected the money themselves. For larger taxes 
demanding a large capital, companies were often 
formed, represented by one person called the reAwy- 
dpxns, Who concluded the contract with the State. 
Sureties had also to be produced on this occasion. 
Such companies employed subordinate officers to 
collect the taxes. The payments were made by 
the farmers at certain periods at the senate-house, 
or BovAeutnptov, and one payment was usually made 
in advance when the contract was made. In de- 
fault of payment, the farmer became drios, and in 
certain circumstances might be imprisoned. If 
the debt was not paid by the expiration of the 
ninth prytaneia, it was doubled, and the property 
of the debtor and his sureties confiscated. The 
aria descended to the children until the debt was 
paid. On the other hand, the farmer was protected 
by the State against fraud by severe laws. He 
was also exempt from military service, so that he 
might not be hindered in performing his duties. 
For the similar institution among the Romans, see 
PUBLICANI. 


Telos (Tj\os). A small island of the Carpathian 
Sea, one of the Sporades. 


Telos (ré\os). A tax. The taxes imposed by the 
Athenians and collected at home were either ordi- 
nary or extraordinary. The former constituted a 
regular or permanent source of income; the latter 
were only raised in time of war or other emergency. 
The ordinary taxes were held mostly upon prop- 
erty, and upon citizens indirectly, in the shape of 
toll or customs; though the resident aliens paid a 
poll-tax (called peroixuoy) for the liberty of resid- 
ing at Athens under the protection of the State. 
There was a duty of two per cent. (revtnKooTn) 
levied upon all exports and imports. An excise 
was paid on all sales in the market (called ézvia), 
though it is not known what the amount was. 
Slave-owners paid a duty of three oboli for every 
slave they kept; and slaves who had been emanci- 
pated paid the same. This was for a long time a 
very productive tax before the fortification of De- 
celea by the Lacedaemonians. The justice fees 
(mpuraveia, Tapaoracts) were a lucrative tax in 
time of peace. The extraordinary taxes were the 
property-tax, and the compulsory services called 
“liturgies” (Aecroupyia). Some of these last were 
regular, and recurred annually; the most impor- 
tant, the trierarchia, was a war-service, and per- 
formed as occasion required. As these services 
were all performed, wholly or partly, at the ex- 
pense of the individual, they may be regarded 
as a species of tax, (See ErsPHoRA; LITURGIA; 
TRIERARCHIA.) The tribute (pdpos) paid by the 
allied States to the Athenians formed, in the flour- 
ishing period of the Republic, a regular and most 
Important source of revenue. In Olymp. 91-2, the 
Athenians substituted for the tribute a duty of five 
per cent. (eikoory) on all commodities exported or 
imported by the subject States, thinking to raise 
by this means a larger income than by direct tax- 
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ation. This was terminated by the issue of the 
Peloponnesian War, though the tribute was after- 
wards revived, on more equitable principles, under 
the name of avvraéis. Other sources of revenue 
were derived by the Athenians from their mines 
(uéradXa), and public lands, fines, and confiscations. 
The public demesne lands, whether pasture or ara- 
ble, houses or other buildings, were usually let by 
auction to private persons. The conditions of the 
lease were engraved on stone. The rent was pay- 
able by prytaneias. These various sources of rey- 
enue produced, according to Aristophanes, an an- 
nual income of two thousand talents in the most 
flourishing period of Athenian hegemony. Though 
rédos may signify any payment in the nature of 
a tax or duty, it is more commonly used of the 
ordinary taxes, as customs, ete. “IocoréAeca signifies 
the right of being taxed on the same footing and 
having other privileges the same as citizens—a 
right sometimes granted to resident aliens; azé- 
Reva Signifies an exemption from taxes, or other 
duties and services—an honour very rarely granted 
by the Athenians. As to the farming of taxes, see 
TELONES. See also Gilbert, Greek Constitutional 
Antiquities, pp. 351 foll., Eng. trans. (1895). 


Telphussa. See THELPUSA. 
Temenidae. See TEMENUS. 
Temenites. See SYRACUSAE. 


Teménus (Typyevos). The son of Aristomachus. 
He was one of the Heraclidae who invaded the 
Peloponnesus. (See HERACLIDAE.) After the con- 
quest of the peninsula, he received Argos as his 
share. His descendants, the Temenidae, being ex- 


| pelled from Argos, are said to have founded the 


kingdom of Macedonia, whence the kings of Mace- 
donia called themselves Temenidae (Herod. viii. 
138; Thucyd. ii. 99). 

Temésa or Tempsa. Now Torre del Piano del 
Casale; a town in Brnttium on the Sinus Teri- 
naeus, was one of the most ancient Ausonian towns 
in the south of Italy ; famous for its copper mines 
(Ov. Met. xv. 707 ; Stat. Silv. i. 1, 42). 


Temnus. (1) (rd Tnpvoy dpos). Now Demirdji- 
Dagh; a mountain of Mysia, extending eastward 
from Ida to the borders of Phrygia, and dividing 
Mysia into two parts. It contains the sources of 
the Macestus, Mysius, Caicus, and Evenus (Strabo, 
p. 616). (2) Now Kayajik; a city of Aeolis, in the 
northwest of Lydia, thirty miles south of Cymé. 
It was nearly destroyed by an earthquake in the 
reign of Tiberius, and is not noticed by Pliny. 
Under the Byzantine Empire it was called ARCH- 
ANGELUS (Strabo, p. 621; Xen. Hell. iv. 8,5; Herod. 
i. 149; Pol. v.77; Tac. Ann. ii. 47). 


Tempé (Téu7n, contr. of Téurea). A beautiful 
and romantic valley in the north of Thessaly, be- 
tween Mounts Olympus and Ossa, through which 
the Peneus escapes into the sea. The scenery of 
this glen is frequently praised by poets; and it 
was also celebrated as one of the favourite haunts 
of Apollo, who had transplanted his laurel from 
this spot to Delphi. The whole valley is rather 
less than five miles in length, and opens gradually 
to the east into a wide plain. Tempé is also of 
great importance in history, as it is the only pass 
through which an army can invade Thessaly from 
the north. In some parts the rocks on each side 
of the Peneus approach so close to each other as 
only to leave room between them for the stream, 
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and the road is cut out of the rock in the narrow- 
est point. Tempé is the only channel through 
which the waters of the Thessalian plain descend 
into the sea; and it was the common opinion in 
antiquity that these waters had once covered the 
country with a vast lake, till an outlet was formed 
for them by some great convulsion in nature which 
rent the rocks of Tempé asunder (Herod. vii. 129; 
Strabo, p.430; Caesar, B. C. iii. 34; Catull. xiv. 285 ; 
Ovid, Met. i. 568; Verg. Georg. ii. 469 ; Hor. Od. iii. 1, 
24). So celebrated was the scenery of Tempé that 
its name was given to any beautiful valley. Cice- 
ro so calls a valley in the land of the Sabines near 
Reaté, through which the river Velinus flowed 
(Cie. Ad Ait. iv. 15); and there was a Tempé in 
Sicily, through which the river Helorus flowed, 
hence called by Ovid Tempe Heloria (Fast. iv. 477). 


Templum (the Greek réuevos). Originally a 
space marked out with the litwus (q.v.) by the 
augur (see AUGURES) according to a certain fixed 
procedure when he pitched his tent (tabernaculum 
capere). It was then regarded as separate from 
any other land (locus liberatus et effatus). Its 
ground-plan was a square or rectangle, having its 
four sides turned to the different points of the 
compass; its front, however, according to strict 


Roman custom, faced towards the west, so that | 


any one entering the temple had his face turned 
towards the east. It was not until later that the 
front was frequently made to face the east. The 
building erected on this space, and corresponding 
to it in plan, did not become a fanum, or sanctuary 
of the gods, until it had been consecrated by the 
pontifices. See DEDICATIO. 

As, however, there were fana which were not 
templa—e. g., all circular buildings—so there were 
templa which were not fana. Of this sort were 
the places where public affairs were transacted, 
such as the Rostra in the Forum, the places where 
the Comitia met or the Senate assembled, and even 


the city of Rome itself. The sanctuaries of the | 


gods were designed as templa if they were in- 
tended to serve for meetings of the Senate, and if 
the form of worship prescribed for such sanctuaries 
were appropriate to the definition of a templum. 
For the word as used to designate a building, see 
the next article. 


Templum (vads, Att. veas: tepoy). A temple, 
the word containing the root of the Greek répevos. 
(See the preceding article.) In ancient times tem- 
ples were regarded as the dwelling-places and 
treasuries of the gods to whom they were dedi- 
cated. They might contain an image or not, but 
the latter case was exceptional. As they were not 
houses of worship intended for the devotion of a 
great multitude, they were usually of very limited 
extent. There were, however, temples of consid- 
erable size, among which was that of Artemis in 
Epbesus (see Epuesus), 438 feet long by 226 
broad; that of Heré in Samos; that begun by 
Pisistratus and finished by Hadrian, and dedi- 
cated to Zeus Olympiusin Athens (see ATHENAE ; 
OLYMPIEUM); and the temple of Zeus at Agrigen- 
tum, which was never wholly completed. All of 
these were nearly as large as the first mentioned. 
Only temples like that at Eleusis, in which the 
celebration of the Mysteries took place, were in- 
tended to accommodate a larger number of people. 
(See MysrertA.) The great sacrifices and banquets 
shared by all the people were celebrated in the 
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court of the temple (mepiBodos), which included 
the altars for sacrifice, and was itself surrounded 
by a wall with only one place of entrance, It was 
a feature common to all temples that they were 
not built directly on the surface of the ground, 
but were raised on a substructure which was 
mounted by means of an uneven number of steps, 
so that people were able as a good omen to put 
their right foot on the first and last step (Vitruy. 
lii. 4, 8; cf. Petron. 30). 

The usual shape of GREEK temples was an oblong 
about twice as long as wide, at the front and back 
of which was a pediment or gable-roof (derés, déra- 
pa, fastigium). Round temples with dome-shaped 
roofs were the exception. The principal part of 
the temple was the chamber containing the image 
of the god. This stood upon a pedestal which 
was often placed in a small niche (aedicula) and 
usually stood facing the east, opposite folding- 
doors which always opened outwards. Before the 
image stood an altar used for bloodless sacrifices. 
This chamber, called in Greek vads, and in Latin 
cella, generally received its light through the open 
door alone, but sometimes there was also an open- 
ing in the roof. There were also temples desig- 
nated hypaethral (from vmacOpos, “in the open air”) ; 
in these there was no roof to the middle chamber 
of the cella, which was separated from the lateral 
portions by one or more rows of pillars on each side. 

Generally each temple belonged to only one 


'god; but sometimes a temple was regarded as the 


dwelling-place of several deities, either those who 
were worshipped in groups, as the Muses, or those 
who were supposed to stand in close alliance or 
other relationship to each other, such as the twins 
Apollo and Artemis, and Apollo, as leader of the 
Muses, together with the Muses themselves. Tre- 
quently only one god had an image and altar in 
the chief cella, while others were worshipped in 
adjoining chapels. Lastly, there were double tem- 
ples, with two cellae built in opposite directions. 
Many temples had, besides the cella, a kind of Holy 
of Holies (aévrov, péyapov) which was entered only 
by the priests, and by them only at certain times, 
and which was sometimes under the ground. Usual- 
ly an open porch or vestibule (apovaos), with pillars 
in front, stood before the cella, and in it were ex- 
posed the dedicatory offerings. There was often also 
an inner chamber behind the image (6mv0O6dop0s) 
which served for various purposes, the valuables 
and money belonging to the temple being often 
kept there. It was surrounded by a wall, and the 
door was well secured by locks. 

The various kinds of temples are usually distin- 
guished according to the number and arrangement 
of the pillars. Thus: 

(1) A temple in antis (€v mapaoract) is one in 
which the pronaos (sometimes also the opistho- 
domos) was formed by the prolongation of the side 
walls of the temple (mapaarades, antae) and by two 
columns placed between the termi- 
nal pilasters of the antae (q.v.). 

(2) Prostylos (arpdarvaos), with the 
columns in front (fig. 1), is an epithet 
descriptive of a temple, the front 
of whose pronaos was formed in 
all its breadth by a row of columns 
quite separate from the walls, and 
with the columns at the extremities 
standing in front of the antae. 

(3) Amphiprostylos (dauurpdoru- 
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hos) describes a temple (fig. 2) with the columns 
arranged at the back as well as in the front. 

(4) Peripteros (mepintepos) describes a temple 
(fig. 3) surrounded on all sides by a colonnade sup- 


Fig. 2, Fig. 3. 
porting the architrave. This is the type most fre- 
quently employed by the Greeks. 

(5) Pseudoperipteros (wyevdorepinrepos, ‘falsely 
peripteros”) is an 
epithet of a temple 
in which the archi- 
trave appears to be 
carried by pilasters 
or by “engaged” 
columns in the walls 
of the cella. This 
form is seldom used 
by the Greeks, but often by the Romans. 

(6) Dipteros (Simrepos) describes a temple (fig. 5) 
surrounded by two ranges of columns. 

(7) Pseudodipteros (\revdodimrepos, “falsely dipte- 
ros,” fig. 6). A temple surrounded with only a sin- 


Fig. 4. 
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Fig. 6. 


gle range of columns, but at such a distance that 
they correspond in position to the exterior range 
of the dipteral temple. 

According to the number of columns in front, 
which must always be an even number, since the 
entrance was in the middle, it is usual to distin- 
guish temples as tetra-, hexa-, octa-, deca-, or dodeca- 
stylos (with four, six, eight, ten, or twelve columns). 
The number of columns along each side was usual- 
ly one more than twice the number along the front, 
but this was not the invariable rule. (For the 
architrave and for the columns of the different 
orders, see ARCHITECTURA ; COLUMNA.) The frieze 
resting on the architrave, and (in the Doric order) 
the metopes (wéroma) in particular (q. v.), as well 
as the two pediments (ripmava), were decorated 
with sculptures, and these sculptures, as well as 
the walls of the temple, often had more life-like 
and more varied appearance given to them by ap- 
propriate colouring. 
well as the angles of the pediment, was ornament- 
ed by axpornpia, which consisted of statues, vases, 
or avOéua, groups of flowers and leaves. 

In the plan of their temples’ the ROMANS orig- 
inally followed the Etruscans. The ground-plan 
of the Etruscan temple was nearly a square, the 
ratio of the depth to frontage being as six to five. 
Half of the space was taken up by the cella and 
the rest by the columns. The architrave was of 
wood, and without any special frieze. The great 
temple with three cellae on the Roman Capitol 
was built in the Etruscan style, the middle and 
largest cella being sacred to Iupiter, and the smaller 
ones on either side to Minerva and Iuno. Under 
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Greek influence the different forms of the Greek 
temple began to be imitated at Rome, the most 
prevalent type being that described as prosty- 
lés, which lent itself most easily to the require- 
ments of a templum in the strict sense of the 
term. An important alteration in the Greek form 
of temple was brought about by the introduc- 
tion of vaulted arches or groined ceilings, which 
were seldom used by the Greeks, and never on a 
large scale, but were brought to great perfection 
by the Romans. They took the form of a cylin- 
drical vaulting in the case of a quadrangular cella 
and a dome in the case of the round temples, which 
were frequent with the Romans. The two princi- 
pal forms of the latter are (1) the monopteros, which 
consisted of a single circle of columns standing on 
a platform mounted by steps and supporting the 
columns which bore a dome on a cireular archi- 
trave. (2) The peripteros, with the same arrange- 
ment of columns, but with a circular cella in the 
middle which was covered by a dome rising from 
the surrounding colonnade. In a third variety, of 
which we have an example in the Pantheon (q. v.), 
the circular body of the building is not surrounded 
by columns externally, but only provided on one 
side with an advanced portico. 

The following are the principal Greek temples 
of which some remains still exist: 


A. Doric. 


| Syracuse, island of Ortygia, Temple of Artemis, 


hexastyle, very archaic, scanty remains. 
enth century B.C., or even earlier. 

Selinus, Sicily, three temples on the Acropolis, all 
hexastyle, with nineteen, fourteen, and thirteen 
columns respectively on the flanks, of local lime- 
stone, very early in style. Seventh century. 

Syracuse, Ortygia, Temple of Athené, hexastyle, 
now built into the cathedral. Late seventh 
century. 

Selinus, great Temple of Zeus in the Agora, octa- 
style, with seventeen columns on the flanks: 
never finished. Seventh century. 

Corinth, hexastyle, with fifteen columns on the 
flanks; only seven columns now remain. Late 
seventh century. 

Segesta, Sicily, hexastyle, the peristyle perfect, but 
the cella wholly gone, probably unfinished. Sixth 
century. 

Agrigentum, Sicily, the great Temple of Zeus, hepta- 
style, with fourteen columns on the flanks, pseudo- 
peripteral, slight remains. Sixth century. 

Aegina, hexastyle, with twelve columns on the 
flanks; very perfect. Sixth century. 

Paestum (Lucania), the so-called Temple of Posei- 
don, hexastyle, with fourteen columns on the 
flanks; very perfect. Sixth century. See illus- 
tration under PArsTuM. 

Delphi, Temple of the Pythian Apollo, hexastyle, 
peripteral; designed by Spintharus of Corinth 
soon after the burning of the previous temple 
(the fourth on that site) in the year B.c. 548. 
Second half of the sixth century. 

Agrigentum, Sicily, three hexastyle temples, two of 
them very perfect. Late sixth or early fifth 
century. 

Selinus, the middle temple on the Agora. About 
B.C. 500. 

Assos, Asia Minor, hexastyle, with sculpture on the 


architrave, very rude in style, scanty remains. 
About B.c. 480. 


Sev- 
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Temple at Agrigentum. 


Athens, so-called Temple of Theseus, hexastyle, 
with thirteen columns on the flanks, very per- 
fect. About B.c.465. See illustration on p. 151. 

Olympia, Temple of Zeus, built by Libon of Elis, 
hexastyle, with thirteen columns on the flanks; 
slight remains standing. B.c. 469-457. 

Olympia, the Heraeum, a mixture of many dates, 
mostly destroyed, hexastyle, with sixteen col- 
umns on the flanks. 

Athens, the Parthenon, octastyle, with seventeen 
columns on the flanks, still fairly perfect, built 
by Ictinus. B.c. 450-438. See PARTHENON. 
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(From a photograph.) 


Selinus, hexastyle temple in the Agora. 
of fifth century. 

Sunium, Attica, hexastyle, a few columns only re- 
maining. Middle of fifth century. 

Bassae, Temple of Apollo Epicurius, hexastyle, 
with fifteen columns on the flanks, built by Icti- 
nus, still fairly perfect. About B.c. 440. 

Rhamnus, Attica, Temple of Nemesis, hexastyle, 
peripteral; and Temple of Themis, cella with 
portico in antis, and walls of polygonal masonry, 
a late survival of this early method of building. 
Middle of the fifth century. 


Middle 


View of the Athenian Acropolis 


and Parthenon from the Rear. 
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Eleusis, the Hall of the Mysteries, with a dodeca- 
style portico, which is a later addition. About 
B.C. 440-220. 

Tegea, Temple of Athené Alea, built by Scopas, 
hexastyle, with thirteen columns on the flanks ; 
date soon after B.C. 393. 

Paestum, enneastyle temple, and a small hexastyle 
temple, probably built by native Lucanian archi- 
tects in the fourth century B.C. 


B. IONIC. 


Athens, the temple of Niké Apteros and the Erech- 
theum on the Acropolis. 


Temple of Niké Apteros. (Athens.) 


Olympia, the circular Philippeum with eighteen 
Ionic columns outside, and, inside the cella, en- 
gaged columns of the Corinthian order: similar 
in plan to the Roman Temple of Vesta. See 
Roma, p. 1381. 


In Asia Minor. 


Sardis, Temple of Cybelé, octastyle, with columns 
sixty feet high, of which only three remain, date 
about B.c. 500. 

Xanthus in Lycia, Heroon of unknown dedication, 
a small tetrastyle, peripteral building on a lofty 
podium. Its sculpture is now in the British 
Museum, The date is doubtful, but it is prob- 
ably not earlier than about B.c. 400, 

The Troad, Temple of Apollo Smintheus, octastyle, 
pseudo-dipteral, with very close (pycnostyle) in- 
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tercolumniation. Most of the existing building 
seems to date from a period probably about B.c. 
400 to 350. 

Samos, Temple of Heré, decastyle, dipteral. The 
existing temple is of the fourth century B.C. An 
earlier temple on the same site was built in the 
seventh century B.C. by Rhoecus of Samos. 

Magnesia ad Maeandrum, Temple of Artemis Leu- 
cophryne, hexastyle, pseudo - dipteral, built by 
Hermogenes about B.C. 350. 

Teos, Temple of Dionysus, hexastyle, also built by 
Hermogenes about B.C. 350. 

Priené, Temple of Athené Polias, hexastyle, very 
similar to the temple at 
Teos; it was built in the 
second half of the fourth 
century B.C.and was ded- 
icated by Alexander the 
Great. 2 

Branchidae near Miletus, 
Temple of Apollo Didy- 
maeus; decastyle, dipte- 
ral, This and the temple 
at Samos were the only 
two Greek decastyletem- 
ples. 

Ephesus, Temple of Artemis 
(Artemision ), octastyle, 
dipteral, built during the 
reign of Alexander the 
Great, B.C. 356-323. In 
many respects the most 
celebrated and magnifi- 
cent temple ofall Greece. 
See EPHESUS. 


The following are the 
principal temples at ROME 
of which some remains 
still exist: 

The Temple of Vesta, at the 
south of the Forum. 
Part of the very early 
tufa foundations and 
some fallen fragments 
of columns and entab- 
latures remain, See 
Roma, p. 1381. 

The Pantheon, the most per- 
feetly preserved of all. 
See PANTHEON, 

The Temple of Castor, at the 
south angle of the Fo- 
rum. A fine octastyle, 
peripteral building of the Corinthian order, 
Built in the reign of Augustus on the site of an 
older structure. 

The Temple of Divus Iulius, near that of Castor, 
built by Augustus. Very scanty remains 
exist. 

The Temple of Concord, near the Tabularium of the 
Capitol. Rebuilt by Augustus. Little but the 
podium remains. 

The Temple of Vespasian, near that of Concord. A 
prostyle, hexastyle building of the Corinthian 
order. Built by Titus and Domitian. Three 
marble columns remain. 

Lhe Temple of Faustina, at the eastern angle of the 
Forum. A prostyle, hexastyle building of the 
Corinthian order, built by Antoninus Pius in 
memory of his wife Faustina. Except for the 
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back wall of the cella, the temple is still fairly 
well preserved. ’ 

The Temple of Mars Ultor, in the Forum of Augus- 
tus, built by him to commemorate the vengeance 
inflicted on the murderers of Iulius Caesar. A 
good part of it still exists. 

Temple of Roma Aeterna and Venus Felix, built by 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. It was a deca- 
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was used by Xerxes as a naval station (Herod. vi. 
31). It afterwards became a tributary ally of Ath- 
ens, and adhered to her during the whole of the 
Peloponnesian War, and down to the peace of An- 
talcidas, by which it was surrendered to the Per- 
sians. At the Macedonian conquest the Tenedi- 
ans regained their liberty. The women of the 
island were noted for their beauty (Athen. p. 609). 


ase Minuet 


Pe 


Tenes or Tennes (Tyyyns). Son 
of Cycnus and Proclea, and brother 
of Hemithea. Cycnus was king of 
Colonae in Troas. His second wife 
was Philonomé, who fell in love with 
her step-son; but as he repulsed her 
advances she accused him to his father, 
who put both his son and daughter 
into a chest and threw them into the 
sea. But the chest was driven on the 
coast of the island of Leucophrys, of 
which the inhabitants elected Tenes 
king, and which he called Tenedos, 
after his own name (Pausan. x. 14, 2; 
Diod. v. 83). 

Tennis. See Pita 

Tenos (Tyvos). Now Tino; asmall 
island in the Aegaean Sea, southeast 
of Andros and north of Delos. Here 


was a celebrated temple of Poseidon 
(Herod. viii. 82). 


Ruins of the Temple of Roma and Venus. 


style dipteral temple of the Coriuthian order, 

aud remains of its concrete podium exist to-day 

on the north side of the Via Sacra. 

There are well-preserved ruins of Roman tem- 
ples at Ancyra in Galatia and elsewhere in Asia 
Minor, in Northern Africa, at Nimes in France (see 
NEMAUSUS), and in England. 

See Nissen, Das Templum (Berlin, 1869); Mi- 
chaelis, Der Parthenon (1875); Fergusson, History 
of Architecture, 4 vols. (London and New York, 
1865-1876; new ed. 1891); Falkener, Ephesus and 
the Temple of Diana (London, 1862); Fergusson, 
The Parthenon (on the lighting of temples) (Lon- 
don, 1883); Norton, The Temple of Zeus at Olympia 
(Philadelphia, 1877); and the article ARCHITECTURA. 


Ten Attic Orators. The ten orators included 
in the Alexandrian Canon. (See CANON ALEXAN- 
DRINUS.) They were Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgus, Demosthe- 
nes, Hyperides, and Dinarchnus. See Quintil. x. 
1,76; Sears, History of Oratory, pp.51 foll. (Boston, 
1896); and Blass, Attische Beredsamkeit. 

Tenctéri or Tenchtéri. A people of Germany 
dwelling on the Rhine between the Ruhr and the 
Sieg, sonth of the Usipetes, in conjunction with 
whom their name usually occurs (Caes. B. G. iv. 1, 
4-16; Tac. Germ. 32). 


Tenédos or Tenédus (Tévedos). A small island 
of the Aegaean Sea, off the coast of Troas, of an 
importance very disproportionate to its size, on 
account of its position near the mouth of the Hel- 
lespont, from which it is about twelve miles dis- 
tant. It appears in the legend of the Trojan War 
as the station to which the Greeks withdrew their 
fleet, in order to induce the Trojans to think that 
they had departed, and to receive the wooden 
horse (Verg. Aen. ii. 21). In the Persian War it 
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Tensa and Thensa. The chariot 
used for processions, or for the gods 
at the Circensian Games at Rome 
(Cie. Verr. ii. 7, 72). The thensa was highly orna- 
mented and drawn usually by horses. The chief 
senators in their official robes escorted it with 
the pueri patrimi (see PaTRIMt), all laying hold 
of the bridles and traces or perhaps thongs at- 
tached to the vehicle. When the thensa was 
used for carrying the statues of the emperors it 
was sometimes drawn by elephants, as is seen from 
an existing medal of Nero. 

Tent. See CONTUBERNALES; PAPILIO; PRAETO=- 
RIUM; TENTORIUM. 


Tentorium (oxy). A tent stretched upon 
cords and distinguished from tabernaculum, which 
was formed on a framework of wood. But the 
distinction is not strictly observed (Hirt. B. G. viii. 
5; Suet. Tib.18; Verg. Aen. i. 472). 


Tent¥ra (ra Tévtupa). Now Denderah; a city 
of Upper Egypt, on the western bank of the Nile, 
between Abydos and Coptos, with celebrated tem- 
ples of Hathor (the Egyptian Aphrodité), Isis, and 
Typhon (Ptol.iv.5,6). There are still magniticent 
remains of the temples of Hathor and of Isis: in 
the latter was found the celebrated Zodiac, which 
is now preserved at Paris. 

Teos (Téws). Now Sighajik; one of the Ionian 
cities on the coast of Asia Minor, renowned as the 
birthplace of the lyric poet Anacreon. It stood at 
the end of the bay, between the promontories of 
Coryceum and Myonnesus. Here was acelebrated 
temple of Dionysus and a theatre, of which remains 
still exist. 

Tepidarium. 

Terébra, (1) (rpvmavov). Any instrument used 
for boring holes in wood, stone, or metal. Of these 
there were several varieties —e.g., the terebra 
antiqua, a drill-borer; terebra gallica, a large gim- 
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let, ete. See Bliimner, Technologie, ii. pp. 223-226. 
(2) A military engine for boring into the walls of 
a besieged town. See ARIES. 


Terentia. (1) The first wife of M. Cicero, the 
orator, to whom she bore two children, a son (Mar- 
cus) and a daughter (Tullia). She was a woman 
of sound sense and great resolution; and her firm- 
ness of character was of no small service to her 
weak and vacillating husband in some important 
periods of his life. During the Civil War, however, 
Cicero was offended with her extravagance (Ad Att. 
xi. 16, 24; Plut. Cic. 41), and divorced her in B.c. 
46. (See Pusiitia.) Terentia is said to have at- 
tained the age of 103. (2) Also called TERENTILLA, 
the wife of Maecenas, and said to have been one of 
the mistresses of Augustus. See Suet. Aug. 69, with 
Peck’s note; and the article MAECENAS. 


Terentianus Maurus. <A Roman writer on 
metres who probably lived in the second century 
A.D. <A poem of his, entitled De Litteris, Syllabis, 
Pedibus, Metris, is extant. It shows considerable 
skill in handling the various metres, and regards 
all metres as based originally upon the hexameter 
and the iambic trimeter. It is in three parts or 
books, and is printed in Keil’s Grammatici Latini, 
vi. 313; and separately by Santen and Van Lennep, 
with a commentary (Utrecht, 1828), Lachmann (Ber- 
lin, 1836), and Gaisford (Oxford, 1855). 


Terentini Ludi. See Lunt, p. 975, 


Terentius Afer, PUBLIUS, usually called in Eng- 
lish TERENCE. Our principal source of informa- 
tion regarding the life of P. Terentius Afer is an 
extract from Suetonius’s work De Viris Illustribus, 
preserved by Donatus in the introduction to his 
commentary on Terence (see Suet. p. 291, Roth), 
Some of the statements contained in this life are 
confirmed by later writers, and light is thrown on 
the literary and personal relations of the poet by 
the prologues to the different plays. From these 
sources, chiefly, the facts of his life, so far as they 
are known, have been gleaned, and are in brief as 
follows: Terence was a native of Carthage (though 
his cognomen, Afer, suggests that he was of Afri- 
can [Libyan], not Phenician, parentage). He came 
to Rome as a slave, where he became the property 
of the senator Terentius Lucanus, who, impressed 
by the natural gifts of the young African, had him 
educated, and afterwards gave him his freedom. 
How he came to Rome is uncertain. The sugges- 
tion that he was a captive taken in war is dis- 
credited by the fact that he lived within the period 
beginning with the close of the Second Punie War 
(B.C. 201), and ending with the commencement of 
the Third (B.c. 149)—a fact noted by Fenestella 
(Suet. p. 292, Roth). It is possible, however, that 
he was purchased by Lucanus from a slave-dealer 
who either caught him or bought him in Africa 
(see Teuffel-Schwabe, Rom. Lit. § 102,3). Acecord- 
ing to the custom of the day he took the nomen of 
his former master; but his praenomen may have 
been received from another patron, who, it has 
been thought, was Scipio Africanus the Younger. 
He is described as of medium stature, graceful in 
person, and of dark complexion (Suet. p. 294, Roth). 
His personal attractions and the fact of his Afri- 
can birth won for him the esteem and confidence 
of Scipio Aemilianus, through whom and the comic 
poet: Caecilius he beeame intimate with Gaius 
Laelius, Furius Philus, and other members of the 
younger circle of literary men at Rome—men who 
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loved Greek literature for its own sake and lent 
the weight of their influence against the senti- 
ment, prevalent at Rome since the days of Cato, 
that the pursuit of Greek culture and learning 
tended to luxury and the corruption of morals. 
Sulpicius Gallus, Quintus Fabius Labeo, and Mar- 
cus Popilius, men of consular rank, and distin- 
guished for their literary attainments, were also 
among his friends and admirers. 

A pretty but 
apocryphal story 
is told by Sueto- 
nius (p. 292, Roth) 
in reference to his 
first play, the An- 
dria, or “ Maid of 
Andros.” On pre- 
senting it to the 
aediles for accept- 
ance he was bidden 
by them to take it 
for judgment to 
Caecilius, then an 
oldman. Terence 
entered the pres- 
ence of Caecilius 
when the latter 
was at dinner, and 
being in mean at- 
tire was not re- 
ceived with very 
marked demon- 
strations of respect. 
Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to read his 
play, seated on a subsellium or stool placed at 
the foot of the festal couch, but had not gone 
far with his recitation when he was invited by 
the literary veteran to “recline” with him at 
table. The reading continued until the play was 
finished, when Caecilius again expressed his ap- 
proval and delight. As Caecilius died in 168, and 
the Andria was first exhibited in 166, this story 
is regarded by some critics as doubtful; but the 
substance of it is given in the Eusebian Chron- 
icle, and it may easily have happened that the 
Andria was ready for representation two years be- 
fore its actual appearance on the stage. Now it 
was more particularly to please such men as Cae- 
cilius and Scipio, and others already named, who 
favoured a strict adherence to Greek models, that 
Terence wrote his comedies, and it would have 
been natural that before publishing his composi- 
tions Le should read them in the presence of his 
noble friends and avail himself of their observa- 
tions and suggestions. Such a practice would ac- 
count in part for the genuine Roman character of 
Terence’s style and language. But that his plays 
were actually written for him by Scipio and Lae- 
lius—a charge brought against him by his rivals— 
is not fully sustained by anything that we know. 
The charge was asserted by one Lusecius Lanuvi- 
nus, who is referred to in Terence’s prologues as 
malivolus vetus poeta. This “malignant old poet” 
was at the head of the opposite party, which con- 
tended vigorously for a close imitation of the ear- 
lier Latin comedians, and resented the innovations 
of what may be called the Greek school. His en- 
mity, however, was largely ignored by Terence, 
who refused either to confirm or deny the charge 
of plagiarism (see Pro]. to Adel. 15 foll.). This ret- 
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icence has had the effect of lending an air of prob- 
ability to the charge. It was no doubt owing, 
however, to a disinclination openly to avow that 
which might give offence to men whose good will 
he could not afford to lose; or else to an unwilling- 
_ness to make public denial of what he considered 
to be unworthy of serious notice. Another sin laid 
at the door of our poet by his enemies was the 
practice of contaminatio. “Contamination” was 
the process of combining parts of two or more 
plays in one. It afforded opportunity to work up 
a more elaborate plot, and to introduce greater 
variety of incident and character, than a strict ad- 
herence to a single original would have done; but 
the practice was a dangerous one, as it often led to 
accidental contradictions and inconsistencies in 
the plot. Terence readily admits the charge, and 
defends it in his prologues. 

After producing six comedies, between B.c. 166 
and 160, Terence went to Greece, in order, we are 
told, to escape suspicion of plagiarism, or, as is 
more credible, to study Greek life and institutions, 
with the object of representing them more accu- 
rately on the Roman stage (see Suet. pp. 293-294, 
Roth). The best manuscripts state that he set out 
in his twenty-fifth year; inferior manuscripts say 
in his thirty-fifth. If the former are to be relied 
on, Terence must have been born in B.c. 185, which 
was also the year of Scipio’s birth. This would 
make Terence only nineteen years old iu B.c. 166, 
the year in which his first play was brought out. 
Now it is highly improbable that a composition so 
finished in style, and so true in its delineation of 
human character, as the Andria should have been 
the work of so youthful a writer. It is extremely 
natural, on the other hand, that his well-known in- 
timacy with Scipio should have led to the supposi- 
tion that the two men were contemporaries, and 
Suetonius quotes Cornelius Nepos as affirming that 
Terence, Scipio, and Laelius were of the same age 
(Suet. p. 292, Roth). On the contrary, Fenestella 
(an antiquarian of the Augustan period) is also 
cited by Suetonius as contending that the poet 
was older than his two friends. Everything con- 
sidered, we are inclined to place the year of Ter- 
ence’s birth considerably earlier than B.c. 185, and 
it is not unlikely that the number XXXV, already 
alluded to as possibly representing his age at the 
time of the journey to Greece, gives the real clue 
to the situation, in spite of the fact that it occurs 
only in interpolated manuscripts. Terence never 
returned to Italy, but died abroad in B.c, 159. Ac- 
counts vary as to the place and manner of his 
death. Quintus Cosconius is authority for the 
statement that he perished at sea on his way back 
from Greece, and that his translations of one hun- 
dred and eight of Menander’s comedies perished 
with him. This isin part confirmed by Vulcatius, 
whose lines on the death of Terence are given by 
Suetonius. Another account relates that he died 
at Stymphalus in Arcadia (or at Leucadia) from an 
illness induced by grief at the loss of his baggage 
and MSS., which he had sent on before him to 
the ship in which he was to sail for Italy. He 
died possessed, says Suetonius, of twenty iugera 
of cultivated land on the Appian Way, and his 
daughter subsequently was married to a Ro- 
man knight; but according to Porcius, whom 
also our biographer cites, he had not even a 
hired house whither a slave might report the 
news of his master’s death; of so little profit to 
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him had been his intimacy with Furius, Laelius, 
and Scipio. 

The six comedies written and exhibited at Rome 
by Terence have been transmitted to us. The fol- 
lowing enumeration gives them in the supposed 
order of their composition according to the Codex 
Bembinus: 

I. The Andria, or Maid of Andros, based on the 
‘AvOpia and HepwOia of Menander; first exhibited 
at the Ludi Megalenses, in B.c. 166. 

Il. The HLunuchus, based on the Evvovxos and 
KoAa& of Menander; first performed at the Ludi 
Megalenses, in B.C. 161. 

Ill. The Heauton Timorumenos, or Self-torment- 
or, based on the “Eavrdy Tipopovpevos of Menander; 
first performed at the Ludi Megalenses, in B.c. 163. 

IV. The Phormio (name of the parasite in the 
play), based on the ’Emdica¢duevos of Apollodorus ; 
first performed at the Ludi Romani, in B.c. 161. 

V. The Hecyra, or Mother-in-law, based on the 
‘Exupa of Apollodorus, and (possibly) the ’Emurpé- 
movtes Of Menander; first brought out at the Ludi 
Megalenses, in B.C. 165. 

VI. The Adelphoe, or Brothers, taken from the 
*AdeAdoi of Menander, with one scene added from 
the Svvarobynckovres of Diphilus; first performed 
at the funeral games of Aemilius Paulus, in B.c. 
160. 

The first performance of the Hecyra was inter- 
rupted by the greater attractions of a rope-dancer, 
as we learn from the prologues to the play (1. 4 
and 2.26). A second attempt at exhibition was 
made, but without success, at the funeral games 
of Lucius Aemilius Panlus—the occasion on which 
the Adelphoe was presented; but it was not until 
it had been brought before the public for the third 
time—at the Ludi Romani of the same year—that 
the Hecyra met with the desired recognition. (See 
Dziatzko, Rhein. Mus. 20, 576; 21, 72; Ritschl, Op. 
ii. 237; Teuffel, 110, 5, 3.) 

The external history, so to speak, of the several 
plays was given in the didascaliae (ddacKaXiat). 
These were prefatory notices inserted in the MSS., 
probably by Roman grammarians of the Augustan 
age, and when complete were indicative of the fol- 
lowing particulars: (1) The name of the play and 
of the Latin poet; (2) the name of the public 
games or festival at which the play was first 
brought out; (3) the names of the managers or 
directors of the games; (4) the name of the chief 
actor and director of the troop or grex; (5) the 
name of the musical composer; (6) the species of 
flute employed; (7) the title of the Greek original, 
and the name of its author; (8) the number indi- 
cating the place of the play in the order of compo- 
sition of the works of the poet; (9) the names of 
the consuls for the year in which the play was 
first exhibited. In examining the didascaliae of 
Terence we notice particularly that the principal 
actor and director of the troop for all the plays is 
Lucius Ambivius Turpio; that the composer of 
the flute- music is in every instance Flaccus, the 
slave of Claudius, and that two Greek poets only, 
Menander and Apollodorus, have been selected by 
Terence for imitation—if we except the small part 
played by Diphilus in contributing to the Adelphoe. 

It is evident that Terence selected as his models 
the most refined of the writers of the New Comedy 
of Athens. A comparison of the plays with the 
fragments of the Greek comic poets (ed. Meineke) 
sustains this view; and his efforts at refinement 
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of speech and manners, together with his fondness 

in general for things Greek, are especially notice- 

able in reference to certain peculiarities of treat- 

ment. Of all the titles of his plays not one is a 

purely Latin name; and the same may be said of 

his dramatis personae—of those at least who speak 

on the stage. His allusions to Roman customs 

and institutions are rare as compared with those 

in Plautus; and his personages, whether rich or 

poor, slaves or free, speak much alike, their style 

being that in vogue in the cultivated circles at 

Athens. Where Plautus uses the language of the 

street Terence continues to employ that of the 

salon and the drawing-room. Exaggerated puns 

and plays on words, newly made forms and forced 

expressions, coarse humour and obscene talk— 

which abounded in the plays of Plautus and ren- 

dered them highly acceptable to the Roman popu- 

lace, whom Plautus wrote to please—these found 

slight favour with Terence, whose most appreciative | 
audience, as has been already remarked, was of a 

different stamp. All six comedies are remarkable 
for their smoothness and moderate tone, as well as | 
for the art with which the plot is unfolded, through 
the natural sequence of incidents and play of mo- 
tives. Striking effects, sharp contrasts and incon- 
eruities, extravagance of speech and even creative 
fancy, which characterize the writings of the elder 
poet, are almost wholly absent. Terence did not 
aim at originality. His purpose was to present a 
true picture of Greek life and manners in the pur- 
est Latin at his command; and although the at- 
tempt was made with a loss to himself of the pop- 
ularity enjoyed by Plantus, yet if the judgment of 
succeeding generations is a fair criterion he must 
be credited with having fully attained his object. 
The language which he received from Plautus he 
improved and rendered more artistic by shaping it 
carefully to the graceful rhythm and diction of the 
Greek dramatists, notably Menander. This is his 
great gift to Roman literature—a gift not wholly 
appreciated until the cultivation of letters, and in 
particular the study of Terence, had become fash- 
ionable in the time of Cicero. 

Yet Terence had the faults of his qualities, and 
his defects are noticed by the literary ecrities of 
the century succeeding his own. He is called by 
Caesar a Menander eut-in-two (O dimidiate Menan- 
der, Suet. p. 294, Roth), since he reflects the refine- 
ment and finish of the Greek poet, but lacks his 
force and comic vigour; and Cicero in similar 
fashion credits him with having given Menander 
to the Romans, but in subdued tones (sedatis voci- 
bus, Suet. p. 294, Roth). And in accordance with 
these criticisms we find the manners, habits, and 
customs of men correctly portrayed in his come- 
dies, but their passions and desires suppressed and 
moderated. There is much 760s, but little maéos. 
The lyrical element is much thrust into the back- 
ground, and the whole metrical structure of the 
drama is less complex than in the comedies of 
Plautus. In short, while Plautus wrote always 
for the people, Terence never failed to keep in view 
the cirele of noblemen and literati, whose encour- 
agement and patronage were his mainstay, and 
whose culture and learning and breadth of view 
afforded him a standard and a guide. 

While the comedies of Terence were occasional- 
ly exhibited after his death (see Dziatzko, Ueber 
die Terenz. Didaskalien in the Rh. Mus. xx. 570; 
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study with the learned. Suetonius’s Life has 
transmitted to us the names of not a few historians, 
biographers, and antiquarians, who busied them- 
selves with his writings. Such were Fenestella, 
Cornelius Nepos, Porcius Licinus, Voleacius Sedi- 
gitus, Varro, Santra, Q. Cosconius, Cicero, and Cae-_ 
sar. In the so-called Auctorium Aeli Donati also 
are the names of the critic Maecius (Tarpa) and the 
poet Vallegius or Vagellius. The first is reported 
as saying that there were two poets bearing the 
name of Terence, the other being a native of Fre- 
gellae and distinguished as Terentius Libo. The 
second is of interest to us as repeating the charge 
that Terence merely “brought out the plays of 
Scipio.” Cicero quotes Terence in his letters and 
orations (ef. dd Fam. i. 9,19; Phil. ii. 6, 15), and 
Horace in his Satires and Epistles exhibits decided 
traces of the comic poet’s influence and happy ex- 
pression. This influence was not confined, how- 
ever, to literature, but extended to the thought 
and speech of everyday life. Many of Terence’s 
sayings became proverbs, and the oft-quoted verse 
homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto (Heaut. 
i. 1,77) voices a spirit of tolerance and sympathy 
with human nature which was foreign to the old 
Roman austerity of character, and may be set down 
as the lesson taught the Romans by the comedy of 
Menander. 

In later times also the writings of Terence have 
been pointed to as models of good style and poetic 
finish. Petrarch speaks of both him and Plautus 
in terms of unlimited eulogy. The great Latin 
writers of the Renaissance, such as Erasmus and 
Melanchthon, made a careful study of his works; 
and in modern literature the French especially 
have been his ardent admirers and most frequent 
imitators. He is described by Montaigne (in the 
words of Horace) as liquidus puroque simillimus 
amni, and the same writer adds, “he does so pos- 
sess the soul with his graces that we forget those 
of his fable” (Essays of Montaigne, trans. by Ch. 
Cotton, chap. Ixvii.). He is praised by Fénelon 
above Moliére, while Sainte-Beuve accords him 
unstinted eulogy in his Nouveaux Lundis ; and M. 
Joubert says of Terence: “Le miel attique est sur 
ses lévres; on croirait aisément quw’il naquit sur le 
mont Hymette.” (See Histoire de la Littérature 
Latine, by E. Neqrette; and Sellar, Roman Poets of 
the Republic, p. 220.) Michael Baron’s L’ Andrienne 
is a reflection of the Andria; Bruey’s Le Muet and 
La Fontaine’s L’ Hunuque are based on the Eunuchus, 
and Moliére’s Le Mariage Forcé and Les Fourberies 
de Scapin remind us of the Phormio. Baron’s 
L’ Ecole des Peres, and Fagan’s La Pupille are more 
than suggested by the Adelphoe, which has also 
contributed largely to the Ecole des Maris of Mo- 
litre. In England the Andria has been imitated in 
Steele’s Conscious Lovers, the Adelphoe in Garrick’s 
Guardian, and the Hunuchus in Sir Charles Sedley’s 
Bellamira; and the Adelphoe has furnished the 
leading characters in Cumberland’s Choleric Man, 
and Shadwell’s Squire of Alsatia. Indeed, dramatic 
literature in general owes much to Terence, and 
his influence upon the literary style of later ages 
has been both marked and extensive. 

The farther the language of Terence became re- 
moved through time from the speech of everyday 
life the greater became the demand for exegetical 
commentaries on the text. Among the names of 
early commentators is that of M. Valerius Probus 
of Berytus, who is known to haye revised and an- 
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notated editions of Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, Per- 
sius, and Terence in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The commentary of Aelius Donatus, who 
taught at Rome about the middle of the fourth 
century A.D., relates to all the plays except the 
Heauton Timorwmenos, and consists in reality of his 
own work united with that of an elder contempo- 
rary named Euanthius. 
to the Heauton Timorumenos has been lost, but its 
place is indifferently supplied by J. Calphurnius, 
who wrote in the fifteenth century. The com- 
mentary of Eugraphius, who is believed to have 
lived in the sixth century 4.D., is of less value to 
us than that of Donatus. Its main purpose was 
to lay down for school children the laws of rheto- 
ric as they applied to the study of Terence. The 
grammarians Servius (who wrote at Rome in the 
fourth century A.D.) and Priscianus (who wrote in 
Latin at Constantinople in the latter part of the 
fifth or the beginning of the sixth century) furnish 
important information. Other commentators were 
Aemilius Asper, Helenius Acro, and perhaps Arrun- 
tius Celsus the grammarian. Under the head of 
commentary should fall also the periochae of Sul- 
picius Apollinaris of the second century A.D., one 
of which is prefixed to each play and consists of 
twelve verses—each verse being an iambic sena- 
rius. The periochae contain brief summaries of 
the plots, and, like the didascaliae and the praefa- 
tiones of Donatus (or Euanthius) connected with 
them, are of value in determining the meaning of 
the text. 

To our list of early commentaries should be 
added the scholia of the Codex Bembinus. These 
are accessible in the special articles of Umpfen- 
bach in Hermes, ii., and Studemund in Neue Jahrb. 
97. The scholia of the other manuscripts were 
thought by Umpfenbach to be unworthy of particu- 
lar study, but their importance has been demon- 
strated by Frid. Schlee, whose edition of the 
“Scholia Terentiana existing in MSS. other than 
the Bembine” was published at Leipzig in 1893. 
See an analysis of the same by S. G. Ashmore in 
the Class. Rev. vol. viii. No. 8. 

The manuscripts of Terence have been separated 
into three classes. The Codex Bembinus (A) con- 
stitutes in itself Class I. The remaining codices 
have been divided by Umpfenbach into two 
groups, according to their supposed merit. To the 
first group, or Class II., belong the Victoriauus (D), 
the Decurtatus (G), and Fragmentum Vindobonense 
(V). This is the D family. The second group, or 
Class III., contains the Parisinus (P), Vaticanus 
(C), Basilicanus (B), Ambrosianus (F), and Riccar- 
dianus (E). These are known as the P family. 
These nine codices are all that were considered by 
Umpfenbach to be worthy of collation. The most 
ancient of them is the Bembinus, so called from its 
owner, Cardinal Pietro Bembo, who lived from 4.p. 
1470 to 1547. It is also the most trustworthy, be- 
cause it is the only MS. certainly free from the 
arbitrary alterations of the unknown grammarian 
Calliopius, who made an effort to settle the text 
of Terence in the fourth or fifth century A.D. The 
MSS. of Class III. contain marginal paintings or 
miniatures illustrating the scenes in the different 
plays. Those of the Codex Vaticanus are especial- 
ly notable (see Frid. Leo, Rh, Mus. xxviii. 335 ). 
Twenty-six of them, comprising the complete set 
for the Phormio, have been reproduced in this 
country from photographs taken in the Vatican 
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library expressly for the Classical Department of 
Harvard University, and with the permission of 
the Cardinal Librarian and the Pope. They are 
said never before (1893) to have been accurately 
reproduced. The illustrations in the Codex Pari- 
sinus are also very fine, and for this reason the 
MS. is kept on exhibition in the Salle @ Exposition 
des Imprimés et des Manuscrits in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale at Paris. A description of it is given 
by Umpfenbach in his preface. As to which of 
the two groups, Class II. or Class III,, is the more 
authoritative, there is much dispute. For a dis- 
cussion of the question see Ashmore’s review of 
Schlee’s work on the scholia, cited above, and an 
article by Professor E. M. Pease in the Transactions 
of the American Philological Association for 1887, vol. 
Xvill. (See also Ashmore’s edition of the Adelphoe, 
pp. li. and lii., Macmillan & Co.) On the whole, 
it is most probable that the Parisinus (P) and 
Vaticanus (C) have suffered less from errors creep- 
ing into the individual MSS. than the Victorianus 
(D) and the Decurtatus (G), and that more changes 
have been made in the archetype of the D family 
than in the archetype of the P family. 

For references to special monographs and arti- 
cles on the Terentian MSS. see Teuffel-Schwabe, 
Rom. Lit. § 109, 2. 

Among modern editors of Terence, Gabriel Faer- 
nus (Florence, 1565) is well known for his careful 
examination of the Bembine Codex, and Guyet 
(Strassburg, 1657) for his scholarship and readiness 
to condemn as spurious difficult passages in the 
text. Richard Bentley is famous for the excellence 
of his critical commentary, and for the attention he 
gave to the metres. His editions (London, 1726; 
Amsterdam, 1727) mark an era in Terentian criti- 
cism. Bentley’s English manuscripts of Terence 
are discussed by Umpfenbach (Phil. xxxii. 442), 
and by Minton Warren ( Amer. Jour. of Philol. iii. 
59). For more than a century after Bentley no 
edition of Terence appeared which could be men- 
tioned as presenting a decided improvement of the 
text. That by E. St. John Parry (London, 1857) is 
lacking in critical discernment. That of Fleck- 
eisen ( Leipzig, 1857) presents a text which is in 
advance of that of Parry, for Fleckeisen made good 
use of a collation of the Bembine Codex by Petrus 
Victorius, now in the Royal Library at Munich. 
The critical value of Wagner’s edition (London, 
1869) is somewhat impaired by carelessness ; but 
the text contains some improvements upon that of 
Fleckeisen. The edition of Umpfenbach (Berlin, 
1870) was far in advance of all that had gone be- 
fore it, and is based almost exclusively on the text 
of the Codex Bembinus. But the latest and most 
trustworthy text of the six plays is that of Dzia- 
tzko (Leipzig, 1884). In this the editor makes 
full recognition of the labours of Umpfenbach, and 
attaches due importance to the readings of the 
Bembine manuscript. Separate annotated editions 
of the Phormio (1874, revised 1884) and the Adelphoe 
(1881) have been published by the same scholar; 
and A. Spengel has edited the Adelphoe and Andria 
(Berlin, 1879 and 1888 respectively) with consider- 
able critical acumen, Other (collective) editions 
are the editio princeps (Strassburg, 1470), and those 
of Muretus (Venice, 1555), F. Lindenbrog (ec. Donati 
et Eugraphii Comm., Paris, 1602; Frankfort, 1623), 
Pareus (Neap. 1619), Boecler (Strassburg, 1657), 
Westerhovius (Haag. 1732; reprint by G. Stall- 
baum, Leipzig, 1830), Lemaire (Paris, 1827), Klotz 
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(c. Schol. Donati et Eugraphii, Leipzig, 1838). 
The editions of Westerhovius and Stallbaum con- 
tain also the commentaries of Donatus and Cal- 
phurnius. 

See Hayley, The Metres of Terence (New York 
and Boston, 1895); and for references to works on 
Terentian metres, see Bond and Walpole’s ed. of 
the Phormio, p. xxx., and Ashmore’s Adelphoe, p. 
lvi., besides Teuftel-Schwabe, § 111, 7. 


Terentius Varro. See VARRO. 


Terentum or Tarentum (from terere, “to bore”). 
A voleanic cleft in the Campus Martius which 
gives the name to the Ludi Tarentini, then pass- 
ing afterwards into the Ludi Saeculares. See 
LupI, p. 974. 

Teres (Typns). King of the Odrysae and father 
of Sitalees. He was the founder of the great 
Odrysian monarchy (Herod, iv. 80; vii. 137; Thue. 
ii. 29), See ODRYSAE; SITALCES. 

Tereus (Typevs). A son of Ares and king of the 
Thracians in Daulis. He afterwards reigned in 
Phocis (Thue. ii. 29). Pandion, king of Attica, who 
had two daughters, Philomela and Procné, called 
in the assistance of Tereus against some enemy, 
and gave him his daughter Procné in marriage. 
Tereus became by her the father of Itys, and then 
concealed her in the country, that he might dis- 
honour her sister Philomela, whom he deceived by 
saying that Procné was dead. At the same time 
he deprived Philomela of her tongue. (For a dif- 
ferent version of the story, cf. Ovid, Met. vi. 565.) 
Philomela, however, soon learned the truth, and 
made it known to her sister by a few words which 
she wove into a peplus. Procné thereupon killed 
her own son Itys, and served up the flesh of the 
child in a dish before Tereus. She then fled with 
her sister. Tereus pursued them with an axe, and 
when the sisters were overtaken they prayed to 
the gods to change them into birds. Proené, ac- 
cordingly, became a nightingale, Philomela a swal- 
low, and Tereus a hoopoe (Apollod. iii. 14, 8; Tzetz. 
Chil. vii. 142, 459; Ovid, Met. vi. 424-675; Serv. ad 
cl. vi.78). According to some, Procné became a 
swallow, Philomela a nightingale, and Tereus a 
hawk (Hyg. Fab. 45). It is clear that this story is 
a development of the older myth about Aedon (q. 
v.), daughter of Pandareus (Od, xix. 58), and that 
the plaintive song of the nightingale had much to 
do with its origin. 

Tergesté. Now Trieste; a town of Istria, on a 
bay in the northeast of the Adriatic Gulf, called 
after it Tergestinus Sinus. It was made a Roman 
colony by Vespasian (Pliny, H. .N. iii. 127). For its 
use in a proverbial saying, see THEVESTH. 

Terginum. A thong used in flogging slaves 
(Plaut. Pseud. i. 2, 22). 

Tergiversatio. The Roman term for the derelic- 
tion of duty involved in a legal prosecution being 
dropped by the prosecutor. Under Nero this of- 
fence was punished by fines and disgrace (infamia). 

Teridates. See TIRIDATES. 

Terina. Now S. Eufemia; a town on the west 
coast of Bruttium, from which the Sinus Terinaeus 
derived its name (Pliny, H. N. iii. 72), 

Teridlis or Teriéla Castra. A fortress in Rhae- 
tia, which has given its name to the country of the 
Tyrol. 

Termessus (Tepunoods). A city of Pisidia, high 
up on the Taurus in the pass through which the 
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river Catarrhactes flowed, and regarded as so im- 
pregnable that even Alexander the Great made no 
attempt to take it (Polyb. xxii. 18). 


Terminalia. See TERMINUS. 


Terminus. The Roman god of boundaries and 
frontiers, under whose special protection were the 
stones (termini) which marked territorial limits. 
The regulations respecting these stones and the 
religious customs and institutions connected with 
them went back to the time of Numa Pompilius. 
At the setting of such a stone all those living near 
the boundary assembled, and in their presence the 
hole prepared for the reception of the stone was 
watered with the blood of a sacrificial animal; in- 
cense, field-produce, honey, and wine were sprinkled 
over it,and a victim sacrificed. The stone, anointed 
and decked with garlands and ribbons, was then 
placed upon the smouldering bones and pressed 
into the earth. Whoever pulled up the stone was 
cursed, together with his draught-cattle, and any 
one might kill him with impunity and without be- 
ing defiled by his blood. In later times the pun- 
ishment of fines was instituted instead. 

The festival of the TERMINALIA was celebrated 
in Rome and in the country on the 23d of February 
(Dionys. ii. 74). The neighbours on either side of 
any boundary gathered round the landmark, with 
their wives, children, and servants, and crowned 
it, each on his own side, with garlands, and offered 
cakes and bloodless sacrifices. In later times, how- 
ever, a lamb or sucking-pig was sometimes slain, 
and the stone sprinkled with the blood. Lastly, 


| the whole neighbourhood joined in a general feast. 


A lamb was also sacrificed in the grove of Ter- 
minus, which was six Roman miles from Rome, 
near the ancient border of the town of Laurentum 
(Ovid, Fasti, 11. 639; Hor. Epod. ii. 59). On the Cap- 
itol there was a stone dedicated to Terminus, which 
had originally stood in the open air, but when the 
Temple of Iupiter was founded by the last king, 
Tarquinius Superbus, it was enclosed witbin the 
building, as the augurs would not allow it to be 
removed (Livy, i.55; Warro, L. L. v.74). 

Terpander (Tépravdpos). The father of Greek 
music, and through it of lyric poetry. He was a 
native of Antissa in Lesbos, and flourished between 
B.C. 700 and 650 (Plut. De Mus. 30, p.1141). He es- 
tablished the first musical school or system that 
existed in Greece, and added three strings to the 
lyre, which before his time had only four. The few 
remains of his verse are printed by Bergk in his 
lyrical collections, See Musica. 

Terpsichéré (Tepyydpa). One of the nine 
Muses, who presided over the choral song and 


dancing. See Musar. 
Terra. See Gaba. 
Terracina. See TARRACINA, 


Terra-cottas (aya\pata drris yas, signa fictilia), 
Apart from its use for vases, the Greeks first em- 
ployed terra-cotta for the roofs and cornices of 
temples (see ANTEFIXA; ECTYPUS), an junovation 
ascribed to the Corinthian Butades of uncertain 
date; and the Etruscans and the Romans made 
the same use of it. These decorations consist of 
masks or reliefs. Later, statuary was made of the 
same material. Thus the statue of lupiter, which 
one of the Tarquins set in the Capitol, was of 
terra-cotta (Pliny, H. N. xxxvy. 157),and in the 
front pediment of the same temple was a quadriga 
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Figurine from Tanagra. 


(Drawn by Gudin.) 


of terra-cotta. The greater part of the ancient 
terra-cottas now remaining consist of “figurines” 
or statuettes representing domestic deities, and | 
also a great variety of models in various colours— 
white, green, and brown. Great quantities of 
these have been found in tombs and elsewhere, as 
at Tanagra, Pompeii, Camirus, Gela, Athens, and 
Corinth. See Rohden, Terracotten von Pompeii 
(1880 ); Henzy, Catalogues des Figures en Terre- 
Cuite du Louvre (1883); Kekulé, Griech. Terracotten 
aus Tanagra (1878); Martha, Catalogues des Figu- 
rines des Museés d’Athénes (1880); and the ar- 
ticle FicTiLeé. 

Tertullianus, Q. SEPTIMIUS FLORENS, usually 
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merous works is his Apologeticum, or defence of 
Christianity. It was written at Carthage, prob- 
ably about a.p, 200. Other treatises of his that 
are of especial value as throwing light on the his- 
tory of his times and upon questions of antiqui- 
ties are the dd Nationes, the De Idololatria, the De 
Spectaculis, and the Adversus Tudaeos. 

Tertullian is an interesting figure—a Puritan of 
the early Church — stern, uncompromising, and 
filled with a passionate religious fervour which 
makes some of his declamatory passages read like 
the exhortations of a Mucklewrath or a Macbriar. 
His Latinity is also worthy of careful study, as 
being a good specimen of the literary African, 
strongly tinged with an Hebraic colouring. It is 
he who first coined the Latin ecclesiastical termi- 
nology to which St. Augustine gave currency a little 
later. He quotes the Bible freely from a current 
translation into Latin now lost, and known as the 
Itala, See Hieronymus; IraLa; SERMO PLEBEIUS. 

The best complete edition of his works is that 
of Oehler in 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1853-55); but a more 
critical edition is now in course of publication in 
the Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiast. Lat. (pt. i. Vienna, 
1890). See Harnack, Dogmengeschichte, 2d ed. in 3 
vols. (Freiburg, 1888-90). The contents of the 
separate treatises are summarized by Fuller in 
Smith and Wace’s Dictionary of Christian Biogra- 
phy, vol. iv. (London, 1887). There is an edition 
with English notes of the De Spectaculis, De Idolola- 
tria, and De Corona Militis by Currey (Cambridge, 
1883). For an English translation of Tertullian, 
see Clark’s Ante-Nicene Christian Library. 


Teruncius, sc. nummus. A silver coin (Varro, 
L. L. v. 174), or perhaps only a convenient designa- 
tion for a sum equal to one-fourth of the Roman 
as, and hence the same as the copper quadrans. 
See AS; QUADRANS. ; 


Tesséra. A square or cube; a die; a token. 
(1) For the tessera used in making pavements, see 
PAVIMENTUM. (2) As dice the tesserae were used 
in gambling. (See ALEA.) These were of the same 
form, and were commonly made of ivory, bone, or 
some close-grained wood. They were numbered 
on all the six sides like the dice now in use (Ovid, 
Trist. ii. 473 foll.); and in this respect as well as in 
their form they differed from the tali, which are 
often distinguished from tesserae by classical writ- 
ers. (See Taxus.) Whilst four tali were used in 
playing, only three tesserae were anciently em- 


called TERTULLIAN, the most ancient of the Latingployed. Hence arose the proverb, 


Christian Fathers now extant. Notwithstanding 
the celebrity which he has always enjoyed, our 
knowledge of his personal history is extremely 
limited, and is derived almost exclusively from a 
succinct notice by St. Jerome. From this we learn 
that Tertullian was a native of Carthage, the son 
of a proconsular centurion (a sort of aide-de-camp 
to provincial governors); that he wrote chiefly 
during the reigns of Septimius Severus and of Car- 
acalla; that he became a presbyter, and remained 


orthodox until he had reached the term of middle 
life, when, in consequence of the envy and ill- 
treatment which he experienced on the part of the 
Roman clergy, he went over to the sect of the 
Montanists (see MonraNnus), and wrote several 
books in defence of these heretics; that he lived 
to a great age, and was the author of many works. 
His birth may be placed about a.D. 160, and his 
death about 240. The most interesting of his nu- 


i tpis €&, } rpeis KtBou, i.e. “either 
three sixes or three aces,” meaning 
all or none (Plat. Legg. xii. 968 E). 
Three sixes are mentioned as the 
highest throw in the Agamemnon of 
Aeschylus (33). The die used for 


Tessera Lusoria. 
(From Hercu- 


gambling was called tessera lu-  laneum.) 
soria. 
(3) Tessera hospitalis (avpBodov). A token of 


mutual hospitality and friendship ; consisting of a 


small die, which was given by a host to his guest 
at the time 


of departure, 
when it was 
broken into 
two parts, 
each party re- 
taining one-half, in order that if either of them or 
their descendants should again meet, they might 


Tessera Hospitalis. 
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recognize each other, and renew or repay their an- 
cient family obligations (Plaut. Poen. v. 2, 86-93). 

(4) Tessera frumentaria and nummaria. A vouch- 
er or ticket given upon certain occasions by the 
magistrates to the poor, in exchange for which 
they received 
the quantities 
of bread, corn, 
wine, and oil, or 
sums of money 
inscribed upon 
it (Suet. Nero, 
11; Aug. 40, 41); 
or sometimes scattered in a bounty (congiariwm) 
amongst the crowd by the emperors, or wealthy 
personages, for the purpose of courting popular 
favour (Suet. Dom, 4). See FRUMENTARIAE LEGES, 

(5) Tessera theatralis. A ticket of admission to the 
theatre, or other place of public amusement (Mart. 
viii. 78), distributed by the duumvir and entitling 
the holder to a place at the representation. On it 
were inscribed the number of the seat, the division 
and row in which it was situate, and in some cases 
the title of the play performed. See THEATRUM. 

(6) Tessera militaris (ovvOnpa). A billet or 
wooden tablet (Polyb. vi. 34) with the watchword 
inscribed upon it, which was given out by the offi- 
cers to their soldiers, in order that they might have 
a test for distinguishing friends from foes; it was 
also employed as a means by which the orders of 
the commander were distributed through the dif- 
ferent divisions of an army (Livy, vii. 35; xxvii. 
46; Veg. Mil. ii.7; Verg. Aen. vii. 637). 


A ship with forty banks of 


Sr 


OOO® 
8988 
Tesserae Frumentariae. 


(Rich.) 


Tesseraconteres. 
oars. See NAVIS. 


Testa, C. TReBatius. A Roman jurist, and a 
contemporary and friend of Cicero. Trebatius en- 
joyed considerable reputation under Augustus as 
alawyer. Horace addressed to him the First Sat- 
ire of the Second Book; and Cicero’s Topica is 
dedicated to him. 


Testamentum. A will. In order to be able to 
make a valid Roman will, the testator had to have 
the testamentifactio, a term expressing the legal 
capacity to make a valid will. The testamentifactio 
was the privilege only of Roman citizens who were 
patresfamilias. The following persons consequent- 
ly had not the testamentifactio: those who were in 
the potestas or manus of another, or in mancipii 
causa, as sons and daughters, wives in manu, and 
slaves; Latini Iuniani and Dediticii; Peregrinie 
who could not dispose of their property according 
to the form of a Roman will; and an impubes or 
minor could not dispose of his property by will 
even with the consent of his tutor. When a male 
was fourteen years of age, he obtained the testa- 
mentifactio, and a female obtained the power, sub- 
ject to certain restraints, on the completion of her 
twelfth year: deaf and dumb persons and lunatics 
(muti, surdi, furiosi, and prodigi) had not the testa- 
mentifactio. In order to constitute a valid will, it 
was necessary that an heir (heres) should be in- 
stituted, which might be done in such terms as 
follows: Titius heres esto; Titiwm heredem esse iubeo. 
Originally there were two modes of making wills; 
either at the Comitia Calata, which were appointed 
twice a year for that purpose, or in procinctu—that 
is, when a man was going to battle. A third mode 
of making wills was introduced which was effected 
per aes et libram, whence the name of testamentum 
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per aes et libram. If a man had neither made his 
will at the Comitia Calata nor in procinctu, and 
was in imminent danger of death, he would man- 
cipate (mancipio dabat) his familia—that is, his 
patrimonium—to a friend, and would tell him 
what he wished to be given to each person after 
his death. There seems to have been no rule of 
law that a testament must be written. The heir 
might either be made by oral declaration (nuncu- 
patio) or by writing. Written wills, however, were 
the common form among the Romans, at least in 
the later republican and in the imperial periods. 
They were written on tablets of wood or wax, 
whence the word cera is often used as equivalent 
to tabella; and the expressions prima, secunda cera 
are equivalent to prima, secunda pagina. The will 
must have been in some way so marked as to be 
recognized, and the practice of the witnesses (testes) 
sealing and signing the will at last became com- 
mon. It was necessary for the witnesses both to 
seal (signare)—that is, to make a mark with a ring 
(anulus) or something else on the wax —and to 
add their names (adscribere). Wills were to be tied 
with a triple thread (linwm) on the upper part of 
the margin, which was to be perforated at the 
middle part, and the wax was to be put over the 
thread and sealed. Tablets which were produced 
in any other way had no validity. A man might 
make several copies of his will, which was often 
done for the sake of caution. When sealed, it was 
deposited with some friend, or in a temple, or with 
the Vestal Virgins; and after the testator’s death 
it was opened (resignare) in due form. The wit- 
nesses or the major part were present, and after 
they had acknowledged their seals, the thread 
(linum) was broken and the will was opened and 
read, and a copy was made; the original was then 
sealed with the public seal and placed in the 
archium, whence a fresh copy might be had, if the 
first copy should ever be lost. See Gans, Das Erb- 
recht ; and the articles HERES; LEGATUM. 


Testamentum Porcelli. ‘The last will of a 
little pig.” The title of a jew @esprit in Latin 
written before the fourth century a.p. and found 
in a MS. of the ninth century. It purports to be 
the will of a young pig who is about to be killed 
by the cook and who formally bequeathes the parts 
of his body to his friends and relatives. The doc- 
ument is attested in due form by seven pigs. It 
is evidently intended for children, for it has the 
real nursery ring, though some have supposed it 
to be written as a burlesque of legal forms. St. 
Jerome (Comment. in Is, xii. init.) says that it was 
repeated by boys at school exhibitions as an amus- 
ing bit of fun. It is edited with Latin notes by 
Moritz Haupt in his Opuscula (ii. 178 foll.), and 
with English notes by H. T. Peck in Peck and 
Arrowsmith’s Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse 
(New York, 1894). Biicheler prints the text in his 
smaller edition of Petronius (Berlin, 1882). 

Testis. A witness. See Dik; IustURANDUM; 
JUDICIAL PROCEDURE; MARTYRIA, : 


Testudo (yeAovn). Literally “a tortoise (shell)”. 
(1) The general designation for different kinds of 
sheds for the protection of soldiers engaged in a 
siege. (2) The name testudo was also applied to 
the covering made by a close body of soldiers, who 
placed their shields over their heads to secure 
themselves against the darts of the enemy. The 
shields fitted so closely together as to present one 
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Testudo made of Shields. (Antonine Column.) 
unbroken surface without any interstices between 
them, and were also so firm that men could walk 
upon them, and even horses and chariots be driven 
over them. A testudo was formed (testudinem fa- 
cere) either in battle to ward off the arrows and 
other missiles of the enemy, or, which was more 
frequently the case, to form a protection to the 
soldiers when they advanced to the walls or gates 
of a town for the purpose of attacking them. 
Sometimes the shields were disposed in such a way 
as to make the testudo slope. The soldiers in the 
first line stood upright, those in the second stooped 
a little, and each line successively was a little lower 
than the preceding down to the last, where the 
soldiers rested on one knee. Such a disposition of 
the shields was called fastigata testudo, on account 
of their sloping like the roof of a building. The 
advantages of this plan were obvious: the stones 
and missiles thrown upon the shields rolled off 
them like water from a roof; besides which, other 
soldiers frequently advanced upon them to attack 
the enemy upon the walls. The Romans were ac- 
customed to form this kind of testudo, as an exer- 
cise, in the games of the Circus (Livy, xliv. 9). 


Tethys (Tjdvs). The daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea, and wife of Oceanus, by whom she became 
the mother of the Oceanides and of the numerous 
river-gods (Hes. Theog. 136, 337). 

Tetrachordon (rerpdyopdov). A word meaning 
literally “four-stringed,” and hence “ having four 
notes.” A scale comprising two tones and a half, 
which formed the old Greek musical system. The 
word does not mean any special instrument of 
music. Vitruvius applies the term to a water- 
organ (hydraulus) when it had only four barrels 
(x. 8,2). See HyDRAULUS. 

Tetradrachmon (rerpddpaypor). A Greek silver 
coin equivalent to four drachmae. See NUMISMAT- 
cs, p. 1114. 

Tetralogia (rerpadoyia). A Greek term given to 
the group of four plays which the poets produced 
in rivalry with each other at the dramatic contests 
held at the feast of Dionysus. After the introduc- 
tion of the Satyric Drama (q. v.), this, or a drama 
of a comparatively cheerful character (such as the 
Alcestis of Euripides), formed the fourth piece of 
three tragedies or of a trilogy. By a tetralogy is 
more particularly meant such a group of four 
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dramas as had belonged to the same cycle of 
myths, and had thus formed a connected whole. 
Of such a kind were the tetralogies of Aeschylus. 
It is doubtful, however, whether he found this type 
of connected tetralogy already in use or was the 
first to introduce it. Sophocles abolished the con- 
nection between the several pieces, and Euripides 
followed his example. A complete tetralogy is not 
extant, although a trilogy exists in the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus, consisting of the tragedies Agamem- 
non, Choéphorae, and Eumenides; the satyric play 
appended to it was the Proteus. See Drama; 
TRILOGIA. 

Tetrarches (rerpdpyns). Properly the ruler of 
one of the four parts of a district divided into four 
governments. Also the title of any petty prince, 
such as the rulers in those provinces of Asia which 
were allowed by Rome to retain a certain inde- 
pendence (Marquardt, Staatsverw. i. 401). 


Tetrastylus. See TrEMPLUM. 


Tetrica. A mountain on the frontiers of Pise- 
num and the land of the Sabines, belonging to the 
great chain of the Apennines (Varro, R. R. ii. 1, 5). 

Tetricus, C. Pesuvius. One of the Thirty Ty- 
rants, and the last of the pretenders who ruled 
Gaul during its separation from the Empire under 
Gallienus and his successor, A.D. 267-274. He was 
defeated by Aurelian at the battle of Chaélons (274), 
and was treated by his conqueror with so much 
consideration as to give rise to the report that he 
|had himself connived at the result (Eutrop. ix. 9; 
Trebell. Poll. Tr. Tyr. 23). 

Tettarakonta (oi rertapdkovra). “The Forty.” 
Certain officers chosen by lot, who made regular 
circuits through the demes of Attica, whence they 
are called dikagrat kara Sypovs, to decide all cases 
of aixia and ra rept ray Biaiwy; and also all other 
private causes where the matter in dispute was 
not above the value of ten drachmae. Their num- 
ber was originally thirty, but was increased to 
forty after the expulsion of the Thirty Tyrants and 
the restoration of the democracy by Thrasybulus, 
in consequence, it is said, of the hatred of the 
Athenians to the number of thirty (Pollux, viii. 
100). See Schémann, Ant. Jur. Publ. p. 267; and 
Att. Process, pp. 88-93 (ed. Lipsius). 


Teucer (Teixpos). (1) The son of the river-god 
Scamander by the nymph Idaea. He was the first . 
king of Troy, whence the Trojans are sometimes 
called Teueri. (2) Son of Telamon and Hesioné, 
was a step-brother of Aiax, and the best archer 
among the Greeks at Troy. He founded the town 
of Salamis in Cyprus, and married Euné, the daugh- 
ter of Cyprus, by whom he became the father of 
Asteria. See AIAX; SALAMIS. 

Teucri. See Mysia; TEUCER; TROIA. 


Teumessus (Tevpyoods). A mountain in Boeo- 


tia, near Hypatus, and close to Thebes, on the road 


from the latter place to Chalcis (Pausan. ix. 9, 1). 


Teuta (Teira). The wife of Agron, king of the 
Illyrians. She assumed the sovereign power on 
the death of her husband, B.C. 231. In consequence 
of the injuries inflicted by the piratical expeditions 
of her subjects upon the Italian merchants, the 
Romans sent two ambassadors to demand satisfac- 
tion, but she not only refused to comply with their 
demands, but caused the younger of the two broth- 
ers to be assassinated on his way home. War was 
now declared against her by the Romans. The 
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greater part of her territory was soon conquered, 
and she was obliged to sue for peace, which was 
granted to her (B.C. 228), on condition of her giv- 
ing up the greater part of her dominions (Polyb. 
ii. 9-12). 

Teuthrania. See MysIa. 

Teuthras (TevOpas). A mountain in the Mysian 
district of Teuthrania, a southwestern branch of 
Temunus. 

Teuthras (Tevdpas). An ancient king of Mysia. 
He was succeeded in the kingdom of Mysia by Tel- 
ephus. (See TELEPHUS.) The fifty daughters of 
Teuthras, given as a reward to Heracles, are called 
by Ovid TLeuthrantia turba. 

Teutoburgiensis Saltus. A range of hills in 
Germany, extending from Osnabriick to Paderborn 
(the Teutoburger Wald or Lippische Wald). It is 
celebrated on account of the defeat and destruc- 
tion there of Varus and three Roman legions by the 
Germans under Arminius, A.D. 9. See ARMINIUS; 
GERMANIA; VARUS. 

Teutdénes or Teutdéni. A powerful people in 
Germany, who invaded Gaul and the Roman do- 
minions along with the Cimbri, at the latter end 
of the second century B.c. The name Teutones is 
not a collective name of the whole people of Ger- 
many, as some writers have supposed, but only of 
one particular tribe, who probably dwelt on the 
coast of the Baltic, near the Cimbri. See CIMBRI; 
GERMANIA. 

Textile Fabrics. See TELA. 

Textor, fem. Textrix (tdartns, vpavrpia). A 
weaver. (See TELA.) The weavers at Rome were 
proverbial for their bad language, like the London 
fishwives, so that Petronius (ch. 32) uses textorum 
dicta in the sense of our “ Billingsgate.” 


Textual Criticism. The criticism of a classical 
author with a view to establish a sound and de- 
fensible text is of two kinds, each of which sup- 
plements and aids the other. The first is DrPLo- 
MATIC CRITICISM, which has to do with the age, 
authenticity, and value of the existing manuscripts 
(diplomata); and the second is VERBAL or GRAM- 
MATICAL CRITICISM, which alters the text in order 
to make it conform to good sense or to the laws of 
the language, or to the critic’s conception of what 
_the author meant to say. The former is based 
upon Palaeography; the second in part upon the 
science of Philology and in part upon esthetic 
principles. Wolff and Boeckh classified the former 
as “Superior” criticism, and the latter as ‘“In- 
ferior,” but this terminology is not generally ac- 
cepted. The best text-critic is he who can bring 
to bear upon his task a minute palaeographical 
knowledge and at the same time linguistic train- 
ing and a sound literary sense. 

Textual criticism in Greece originated in the 
necessity that was felt of a unification and colla- 
tion of the various versions of the Homeric poems. 
Homer was to the Greeks much more than a poet; 
he was long regarded as a great teacher of practi- 
cal and also of ethical wisdom, and he was read 
and studied in the schools in much the same spirit 
as a Christian would study the Bible, or a Moham- 
medan the Koran. Owing to the fact that the 
Homeric poems were largely transmitted orally 
and to the additional fact that the rhapsodists who 
recited them in public frequently altered the text 
to suit the special occasion or their own notion of 
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an effective arrangement, there were many versions 
current even in very early times. It has been in- 
ferred that Solon took some steps toward the es- 
tablishing of an Homeric canon (Plato, Hippareh. 
228 B; Diog. Laért. i. 57), and Pisistratus and his 
son Hipparchus are said to have intrusted a recen- 
sion of the text to a commission of four scholars 
who were to edit and unify the poems. (See 
Flach, Pisistratos und seine litterarische Thiitigkeit 
[Tiibingen, 1885], and the article HomErRus.) This 
recension is thought to have formed the basis of 
the famous “ City Editions” (q. v.) which in turn 
were worked over by the Alexandrian scholars. 
Other special texts were made by Theagenes of 
Rhegium, Stesimbrotus of Thasos (c. 450 B.C.), and 
by Aristotle, who prepared a version for the use of 
his pupil Alexander the Great, usually called 7 €x 
vapOnkos from the case in which it was kept (Plut. 
Alex. 8; ef. Cope’s introduction to Aristotle’s-Rhet- 
oric). Demetrius Phalereus also edited the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, while the Sophists spent consider- 
able time in the critical study of Homer. (See 
Friedel, De Sophistarum Studiis Homericis (Halle, 
1873]). At about this time criticism was also ap- 
plied to the texts of other great writers—to those 
of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides—of whom 
an authentic text was promulgated by the orator 
and statesman Lycurgus, about B.c. 350, which was 
the only one allowed to be used by the actors. 
(See Korn, De Aeschyli, Sophoclis, Buripidis Fabula- 
rum Exemplari Lycurgo Auctore Confecto [ Bonn, 
1863].) Commentaries were also written on special 
points by the Stoics and by the Cynics. 

A more definite and scientific criticism was that 
undertaken by the philological section of the School 
at Alexandria (see ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL), and in 
connection with the great Alexandrian Library 
(see BIBLIOTHECA), for which great quantities of 
manuscripts were purchased by King Ptolemy at 
the advice of Demetrius Phalereus. All of the 
early heads of the School worked at text-recension. 
Zenodotus of Ephesus (B.C. 325-260) published a 
collection of Homeric glosses (see GLOssa ), and 
about B.C. 274 put forth a diup@wors or recension 
of both the Jliad and the Odyssey, also called the 
éxdoots ‘Ounpov. In this, four kinds of corrections 
appear: (a) Elimination or the omission of lines 
known to be spurious; (b) Query or the indication 
of doubtful lines; (¢) Transposition or a change 
in the order of the lines; and (d@) Emendation or 
the substitution of new readings for the old. See 
Diintzer, De Zenodoti Studiis Homericis (Gottingen, 
1848). 

The existing texts were classified and character- 
ized in the Mwaxes of Callimachus, the first great 
bibliographical work ever written; and Eratos- 
thenes of Cyrené (c. 276-196 B.c.) wrote a critical 
treatise on the poets of the Old Comedy. He was 
succeeded by Aristophanes of Byzantium (ce. 257- 
180 B.C.), perhaps the greatest philologist of an- 
tiquity. His criticism was partly diplomatic and 
partly verbal; and was guided always by the sen- 
timent critique. He did much for both text-criti- 
cism and for language-study in general. To him 
is ascribed the invention of diacritical marks and 
symbols (onpeta kperixa), all of great palaeographic 
importance. Ten of these are known as the déxa 
mpor@dia: (a) the rough breathing (rvedpa Saat); 
(b) the smooth breathing (mveipa Wirov); (ec) the 
grave accent (Sapeia); (d) the acute accent (déeia); 
(e) the circumflex accent (révos 6€vB8apeia or Tept- 
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orepéem); (f and g) the long and short marks 
(xpovot); (kh) the divacrody or comma (virgule); (i) 
the hyphen (i@év); (j) the apostrophe (dréarpodos). 
The Greek marks of punctuation are also ascribed 
to Aristophanes. His critical work included an 
edition of Homer (a second dipbacis), and also 
editions of Hesiod (the Theogony), Aleaeus, Anac- 
reon, Pindar, Euripides, Aristophanes, and perhaps 
Simonides and Menander. The famous Alexan- 
drian Canon was in part his work. See Canon 
ALEXANDRINUS. 

His great pupil Aristarchus of Samothrace (ec. 
217-143 B.c.) did much for the study of formal 
grammar (see GRAMMATICA), and also edited Archil- 
ochus, Aleaeus, Hesiod, Pindar, Aeschylus, Soph- 
ocles, Aristophanes, and especially the Homeric 
poems, of which he put forth two separate recen- 
sions, writing cvyypdaupara or special monographs, 
besides the exddcers (texts) and trouynpara (com- 
mentaries). Aristarchus approached his task in a 
skeptical spirit, and employed five processes: (a) 
dipOwors or arrangement of the text; (b) dvdyvo- 
ovs or determination of accents; (c) réyyn, determi- 
nation of forms and questions of syntax; (d) é&- 
ynots or explanation of words, allusions, ete.; and 
(e) kpiows, the determination of all questions re- 
specting authenticity or integrity of the text, and 
the final judgment of the author as a whole. Aris- 
tarehus used a number of critical symbols in his 
work. Among them were the d8edos or spit (—) 
to mark a spurious line; the durAn (&) to call at- 
tention to some special point; the dotted dimA7n ( &) 
to denote a variant from the reading of Zenodo- 
tus; and the aorépicxos (*) to denote a “ formu- 
laic” line. Of the 15,600 lines of the Jliad and 
Odyssey, Aristarchus ‘ athetized,” 1. e. struck out 
as spurious, 1160. See Gardthausen, Palaeographie, 
pp. 288 foll. (Leipzig, 1879); and on Aristarchns in 
general Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis Homericis 
(KGnigsberg, 1833; 2d ed. 1882); Ludwich, Aris- 
tarch’s homer. Textkritik (1884-85); and Jebb, Ho- 
mer (Glasgow, 1887). Cf. also Mahaffy’s Gk. Lit. i. 
pp. 35-39 (New York, 1880). 

The later Alexandrians did also much careful 
work in the recension of texts, and so did the rival 
School of Pergamus, headed by Crates of Mallos, 
the “ Anomalist” (see CRATES; PHILOLOGIA), who 
flourished in B.c.168. (See Wagener, De Aula At- 
talica [1836].) Didymus Chalcenteros (B.c. 65— 
A.D. 10) is the last of the important Greek text 
critics. See DIDYMUS. 

From the Greeks the Romans received the prin- 
ciples of textual criticism, and early began to 
apply these principles to the study of Latin works. 
Lucius Aelius Stilo investigated the text of the 
Carmina Saliaria ; M. Antonius Griphus wrote com- 
mentaries on the Annales of Ennius. 
said to have prepared an edition of Lucretius. 
(See Lucretius.) To Varro we owe the establish- 
ment of a Plautine Canon. (See PLAUTUS; VARRO.) 
The greatest of the Roman text-critics was M. Va- 
lerius Probus Berytus (c. 80 a.D.), who edited, with 
critical signs, Vergil, Horace, Lucretius, and Ter- 
ence, and wrote a treatise on the onpeia xpitikd. 
(See Suet. Relig. p. 138, Reifferscheid ; and the in- 
troduction to Conington’s Vergil, i. pp. lxv. foll.) 
Glossography also flourished greatly among the 
Romans. See GLossa; SCHOLIA; SUBSCRIPTIO. 

In the first period of the Renaissance in Italy 
the study of texts revived during the corruption 
of existing manuscripts. (See RENAISSANCE. ) 
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Among these early critics are Laurentius Valla 
(q.v.) and Politianus (q.v.). The critical acumen 
of scholars was much sharpened by the immense 
number of forged texts that began to appear. A 
single forger, Annius of Viterbo, alone put forth 
seventeen volumes of spurious works ascribed by 
him to the classical writers. (See Wachler in Ersch 
and Gruber’s Encyclopédie.) Gradually a scientific 
basis for textual criticism was established, the 
great names in this process being those belonging 
to the so-called French or Polyhistorical School, 
the Scaligers, Lambinus, Salmasins, and Casaubon ; 
and to the Anglo-Dutch or Critical School, Grono- 
vius, Burmann, Hemsterhuys, and especially Rich- 
ard Bentley. In more recent times, the important 
names are those of A. I. Bekker, Boeckh, Lachmann, 
Ritschl, Madvig, Cobet, Porson, Munro, Wilamo- 
witz-Moellendorf, and Vahlen. See especially the 
articles BENTLEY; LACHMANN; SCALIGER. 

Text-critics are generally to be classified accord- 
ing to the relative importance which they give to 
the subjective element in their criticism. Bentley, 
who is the father of the subjective method, in his 
later work largely disregarded the evidence of 
manuscripts in his determination of the proper 
lections, depending largely upon his own instine- 
tive feeling as to what an author must have said. 
He has expressed this principle in a formal phrase 
—Nobis et ratio et res ipsa centum codicibus poti- 
ores sunt—and in following this out he did much 
that was rash and indefensible as well as much 
that is brilliant and convincing. The reductio ad 
absurdum of this subjective method will be found 
in Bentley’s edition of Milton’s Paradise Lost, in 
which he rewrote whole passages, because of rea- 
sons based on his own conception of what Milton 
must in reality have said. See Jebb’s Bentley (New 
York, 1882). ; 

The school that represents the antithesis of the 
Bentleian principle is that of which the Jesuit, 
scholars of France stand as a type. These held to 
what they called la tradition classique, and studied 
to avoid any radical changes in a text whatever, 
going so far as to force an explanation of passages 
that evidently violate the laws of the ancient lan- 
guages, history, and good sense. The Bentleians 
rewrite everything ; the other school explains ey- 
erything; and each set must be regarded as often 
equally unreasonable. 

For an explanation of the methods and princi- 
ples of modern text-criticism, the reader is referred 
to Cobet, De Arte Interpretandi (Leyden, 1847); 
Madvig, Adversaria Critica, especially vol. i. (1870) ; 
Tournier, Exercices Critiques de V Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes (Paris, 1875); and the Prolegomena to Lach- 
mann’s Lucretius (1850, last ed. 1866); Munro’s 
Lucretius (last ed. 1886); Ellis’s Catullus (last ed. 
1889); and for a simple and interesting statement 
of more obvious matters, Gow’s Companion to 
School Classics, pp. 47-66 (London and New York, 
1888). 

Thabor, Tabor, or Atabyrium (’AraBvpuor ). 
Now an isolated mountain at the eastern end of 
the plain of Esdraelon in Galilee. 

Thabraca (QdSpaka) or Tabraca (TaBpaka). A 
city of Numidia at the mouth of the river Tusca 
(Ptol. vi. 3, 5). 

Thais (Gais). Acelebrated Athenian courtesan, 
who accompanied Alexander the Great on his ex- 
pedition into Asia. After the death of Alexander, 
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Thais attached herself to Ptolemy Lagi, by whom 
she became the mother of two sons, Leontiscus and 
Lagus, and of a daughter, Irené. She is said to 
have urged Alexander on to firing the palace of 
Darius during a revel—a story which suggested 
the most striking lines of Dryden’s Ode on St. 
Cecilia’s Day. The tradition is probably false 
(Athen. p. 576; Diod. xvii. 72; Plut. Alex. 38; Q. 
Curt. v. 7, 3). 

Thala (Odda). A great city of Numidia, men- 
tioned by Sallust and other writers, and probably 
identical with TELEPTH or THELEPTE, a city in the 
south of Numidia, seventy-one Roman miles north- 
west of Capsa. 

Thalamégus (Gadaunyos). A sort of barge used 
by the kings and princes of Egypt for their trips 
on the Nile. Cleopatra’s famous barge was a thala- 
megus (Suet. Zul.52). The craft was fitted up with 
much luxury, and was named from the fact that it 
had cabins (thalami) for a numerous company. The 
pure Latin name is navis cubiculata (Sen, De Ben. 
vii. 70). 

Thalamus (@a\apos). The Greek term for a 
commodious room in a house, and especially the 
nuptial chamber, See Domus. 

Thalassius, Talassius, or Talassio. 
TRIMONIUM, p. 1016; TALAssIo. 

Thales (@adjs). An Ionian, the founder of 
Greek philosophy. He was a contemporary of 
Solon and Croesus, and one of the Seven Sages, 
and was born at Miletus about B.c. 636, and died 
about 546, at the age of ninety, though the exact 
dates of his birth and death are not known. He 
is said to have predicted the eclipse of the sun 
which happened in the reign of the Lydian king 
Alyattes ; to have diverted the course of the Halys 
in the time of Croesus; and later, in order to unite 
the Ionians when threatened by the Persians, to 
have instituted a federal council in Teos. Aris- 
totle preserves a story of his knowledge of meteo- 
rology which was turned to a practical use (Polyb. 
i. 11, p. 1259). In the lists of the Seven Sages his 
name seems to have stood at the head, and he dis- 
played his wisdom both by political sagacity and 
by prudence in acquiring wealth. In mathemat- 
ics we find attributed to him only proofs of propo- 
sitions which belong to.the first elements of geom- 
etry, and which could not possibly have enabled 
him to calculate the eclipses of the sun and the 
course of the heavenly bodies. He may, however, 
have obtained a knowledge of the higher branches 
of mathematics from Egypt, which country be is 
said to have visited. In the annals of Greek phi- 
losophy he was probably the first who looked for 
a physical origin of the world instead of resting 
upon mythology. Thales maintained that water 
is the origin (dpyn) of things, meaning thereby that 
it is water out of which everything arises and into 
which everything resolves itself, and that the earth 
floated upon the water. Thales left no works be- 
hind him (Herod. i. 74,170; Diog. Laért.i.25; Aris- 
tot. Metaph. i. 3, p. 983). See IonNIAN SCHOOL OF 
PHILOSOPHY ; PHILOSOPHIA. 

Thales (Oadjs) or Thalétas (Oadyras). A cele- 
brated musician and lyric poet. He was a native 
of Gortyna in Crete, and probably flourished short- 
ly after Terpander (Pausan. i. 14,4; Plut. De Mus. 
9, p. 1135). 

Thalia (Gadia and @adela). (1) One of the nine 
Muses, and, at least in later times, the Muse of 


See Ma- 
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Comedy. (See Musax.) (2) One of the Nereides. 
(3) One of the Charites or Graces. 


Thallo. See HORA. 
ThallophGri (@add\opdpor). See PANATHENAEA. 


Thamyris (Oduvpis) or Thamyras. An ancient 
Thracian bard, son of Philammon and the nymph 
Argiopé. In his presumption he challenged the 
Muses to a trial of skill, and, being overcome in 
the contest, was deprived by them of his sight and 
of the power of singing. He was represented with 
a broken lyre in his hand (Pausan. iv. 33, 4; ix. 30, 
5] Xobd ie)s 

Thandtos (QOdyvaros). The Greek god of death 
identified by the Romans with Mors. Homer de- 
scribes him as the brother of Sleep, and Hesiod 
calls him the son of Night (Hes. Theog. 211, 756) 
and says that he dwells in the lower world. In 
the best period of Greek art, both Death and Sleep 
were represented as youths either asleep or with 
inverted torches (Verg. Aen, vi. 224). See SoMNUs. 


Thapsdcus (OawWakos). Old Test. Thipsach. An 
Aramean word, signified “a ford”; now Dibsi. A 
city of Syria, in the province of Chalybonitis, on 
the left bank of the Euphrates, 2000 stadia south 
of Zengma, and fifteen parasangs from the mouth 
of the river Chaboras, the Araxes of Xenophon. 


Thapsus (Gayos). (1) A city on the eastern 
coast of Sicily, on a peninsula of the same name 
(Isola degli Magnisi). (2) A city on the eastern 
coast of Byzacena, in Africa Propria. Here Caesar 
finally defeated the army of Pompey and ended 
the Civil War. See CaEsar; POMPEIUS. 


Thargelia (@apyndia). The principal feast of 
Apollo in Athens, held on the seventh day of the 
month Thargelion (May—June), the birthday of the 
god. Originally it was connected with the ripen- 
ing of the field-produce. A procession was formed, 
and the first-fruits of the year were offered to 
Apollo, together with Artemis and the Horae. It 
was at the same time an expiatory feast, at which 
a peculiar propitiatory sacrifice was offered, which 
was to purify the State from all guilt, and avert 
the wrath of the god, lest he should exercise his 
avenging and destroying power in burning up the 
harvest with parching heat, and in visiting the 
people with pestilence. Two persons, condemned 
to death, a man and a woman, as representatives 
of the male and female population, were led about 
with a garland of figs round their necks to the 
sound of flutes and singing, and scourged with sea- 
weed and with the branches of a fig-tree, They 
were then sacrificed at a certain spot on the sea- 
shore, their bodies burned, and the ashes east into 
the sea, In later times they seem to have been 
contented with throwing the victims (pappaxoi) 
from a height into the sea, catching them as they 
fell, and banishing them from the country. Be- 
sides these sacrifices, festal processions and choral 
contests between men and boys took place. At 
the same time the great feast of Apollo was prob- 
ably held at Delos, to which the Athenians sent a 
sacred embassy in the ancient ship in which The- 
seus is said to have sailed to Crete, and which was 
always kept in repair. See Preller, Griechische 
Mythologie, i. 209; and A. Mommsen, Heortologie, 
50, 53, 414425, : 

Thargelion (Gapyn\.wv). The eleventh month 
in the Attic calendar, corresponding roughly to 
our May-June. See CALENDARIUM. ; 
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Thasos (Odcos) or Thasus. Now Thaso or 
Tasso. An island in the north of the Aegaean 
Sea, off the coast of Thrace, and opposite the mouth 
of the river Nestus. It was at a very early period 
taken possession of by the Phenicians, on account 
of its valuable gold-mines. According to tradi- 
tion the Phenicians were led by Thasus, son of 
Poseidon or Agenor, who came from the East in 
search of Europa, and from whom the island de- 
rived its name. Thasos was afterwards colonized 
by the Parians, B.c. 708, and among the colonists 
was the poet Archilochus. The Thracians once 
possessed a considerable territory on the coast of 
Thrace, and were one of the richest and most pow- 
erful peoples in the north of the Aegaean. They 
were subdued by the Persians under Mardonius, 
and subsequently became part of the Athenian 
maritime empire. They revolted, however, from 
Athens in B.C. 465, and, after sustaining a siege of 
three years, were subdued by Cimon in 463. They 
again revolted from Athens in 411, and called in 
the Spartans; but the island was again restored 
to the Athenians by Thrasybulus in 407. Some re- 
mains of the ancient town still exist, among them 
the Agora and a triumphal arch. See Hasselbach, 
De Insula Thaso (1838). 

Thaumas (Savas). 
and, by the Oceanid Electra, the father of Iris and 
the Harpies (Hes. Theog. 237). Hence Iris is called 
Thaumantias, Thaumantis, and Thaumantea virgo. 
See Iris. 

Theaetetus (Geaitnros). An Athenian, the son 
of Euphronius of Sunium, introduced as one of the 
speakers in Plato’s Theaetetus and Sophistes, in 
whieh he is spoken of as a noble youth, ardent in 
the pursuit of knowledge, and especially in the 
study of geometry- 

Theagénes (Geayévys). (1) A tyrant of Megara, 
who obtained his power about B.c. 630, having 
espoused the part of the commonalty against the 
nobles. He was driven out before his death. He 


A Thasian, the son of Timosthenes, renowned for 
his extraordinary strength and swiftness. He 
gained numerous victories at the Olympian, Pyth- 
ian, Nemean, and Isthmian Games, and is said to 
have won 1400 crowns. He lived about B.c. 480 
(Pausan. vi. 6,5: id. 11, 2). 

Theano (Geava). (1) The daughter of Cisseus, 
wife of Antenor, and priestess of Athené at Ilium. 
(2) A celebrated female philosopher of the Pytha- 
gorean School, appears to have been the wife of 
Pythagoras, and the mother by him of Telauges, 
Mnesarchns, Myia, and Arignoté; but the accounts 
respecting her were various (Diog. Laért. viii. 42; 
Suidas, s. h.v.). Letters ascribed to her, but not 
genuine, exist, and are edited by Hercher (1873). 


Theatrum (Géarpoy). The architectural form of 
the Greek theatre was developed from the circular 
dancing-place, the dpxnotpa, used by the Bacchic 
dancers. At first there was no Chorus distinct from 
the general body of worshippers, all of whom were 
free to join in the dance. As soon, however, as a 
regular Chorus was instituted, it became necessary 
to reserve a circular space of ground for it. A ring 
of stones sufficed to mark off this circle. The altar 
of Dionysus was placed at its centre. The specta- 
tors stood around it and watched the dance. So 
long as the dramatic element was limited to a 
dialogue between the Chorus and one actor, that 
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person could stand on a raised place in the middle 
of the Chorus and address himself to various points 
of the circle in turn; but when Aeschylus added 
a second actor, it became necessary that the actors 
should play towards some one side. It was then 
no longer possible that the spectators should form 
a complete circle, but they were now arranged in 
a semicircle, or something like it, though the whole 
circle of the dancing-place was still, as of old, kept 
clear for the Chorus. The actors stood facing the 
spectators, not within the circle of the dancing- 
place, but on the farther side of it. Behind them 
was the tent or booth (oxnvn) in which they dressed. 
It was an easy improvement to conceal this tent 
from the spectators by a modern screen which 
could represent the front of a house or anything 
else that suited the requirements of the play. This 
screen was the proscaeniwm (mpooxnvioy), i. e. that 
which masked the oxnvn. The term was retained 
in the later history of the theatre, though its primi- 
tive sense was lost. The proscaeniwm was the back- 
ground visible to the spectators, whether it was a 
temporary screen or a permanent wall. Then oxnvn 
came to denote that part of the theatre which be- 
longed to the actors, as distinguished from dpy7- 
orpa, the place of the Chorus. Aristotle (Poet. 24) 
uses the phrase el oxyyjs where we should say 
“on the stage.” 

The oldest theatre of which we have any knowl- 
edge is the Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. It has 
generally been supposed that a permanent stone 
theatre existed in the Anvaor, or precinct of Diony- 
sus, from the early years of the fifth century B.c., 
a belief resting on a passage in Suidas (s. v. Ipari- 
vas). But the history of the Dionysiac Theatre 
bas been placed in a new light by the recent re- 
searches of the German Archaeological Institute 
at Athens. Its excavations, begun in 1886, have 
yielded the following results; (1) In the fifth cen- 
tury B.c., and down to about B.c. 330, the precinct 
contained no permanent building for scenic pur- 
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gave his daughter in marriage to Cylon (q. v.). (2), poses, but there was near it a circular opynotpa 


about seventy-eight feet in diameter, of which 
traces have been found under the buildings erected 
by Lycurgus. This dpynorpa was then the only 
permanent provision for drama. Allscenery, there- 
fore, was temporary, and the spectators sat on 
wooden benches. (2) The first permanent building 
for the drama in the Anvaoy was that completed 
by Lycurgus, about B.c. 330. It consisted of a 
stone wall with two small wings, like towers, pro- 
jecting from it on right and left (a, 4); the length 
of the wall between them was about sixty-five feet 
seven inches. The temporary decorations (of wood, 
with linen hangings) were erected in front of this 
wall, and supported by the wings. Behind the 
wall was an oblong room, extending somewhat 
beyond the wings, and serving tor the use of the 
actors. A portico (C,C), opening on the precinct 
ot Dionysus, ran along the south side of it. The 
new orchestra was to the north of this building, 
Dr. Dérpfeld supposes that it formed, like the older 
one, a complete circle, and that there was no raised 
stage; the actors stood on the same level with the 
Chorus. Rows of stone seats for the spectators 
were now constructed. After the time of Lycur- 
gus no change, except of detail, took place in the 
auditorium, (3) At some later date, which cannot 
be fixed, a permanent stone proscenium (B), adorned 
with columns, and about ten or twelve feet high, 
was built in front of the wall with projecting wings 
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Dionysiac Theatre at Athens. 


which Lycurgus had erected. As the wings no 
longer served a practical purpose (in supporting 
the temporary scenery), they were annexed to the 
new proscenium, a part being cut off the front of 
each, so as to bring them more nearly into line 
with it. (4) An architrave-inscription found in 
the theatre shows that it was modified and embel- 
lished in the reign of “Claudius,” by whom Nero 
seems to be meant. It was probably at this time 
that the orchestra received its present pavement 
of Pentelic and Hymettus marble. To this period 
also is referred the erection of a raised stage, sup- 
ported in front by a sculptured wall. (5) The latest 
recorded changes in the Dionysiac Theatre are as- 
sociated with the name of a certain Phaedrus, and 
took place probably in the third century (C. I. A. iii. 
239). To these belong the existing front wall of the 
stage, adorned with sculpture of an earlier period ; 
also the balustrade which now separates the audi- 
torium trom the orchestra, and the partial cover- 
ing of the orchestra-canal with marble flags. 

It is maintained by Dr. Dérpfeld that, not only 
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in the Dionysiac Theatre, but m ay 
theatres of the Greek type, the actors 
stood on the same level with the Chorus; 
a stage raised above the orchestra was 
a Roman invention; and where such a 
stage occurs in a theatre of Greek ori- 
gin, it is a later addition, made under 
Roman influence. The Roman raised 
stage, he thinks, was developed, when 
a Chorus was no longer used, by de- 
pressing the level of the circular orches- 
tra in that part of it—the part farthest 
from the actors—where the Chorus for- 
merly stood. This startling theory is 
based chiefly on the nature of the pro- 
scenium as it appears in the remains of 
some Greek theatres. The theatre of 
Epidaurus, built about the middle of 
the fourth century B.C., is the best-pre- 
served example of the Greek type; ex- 
cavations were made in it by the Greek 
Archaeological Society in 1883. 

The orchestra forms a complete cir- 
cle, defined by a ring of flat stones. 
Beyond this circle, on the side farthest 
from the audience, are remains of a 
wall, about twelve feet high, adorned 
with Ionic half-columns, and flanked 
by slightly projecting wings; there was 
one door in it, at the middle point. 
This wall must have been either the 
background of the scene, or the front 
of a raised stage. It is argued that it 
must have been the background, be- 
cause (a) twelve feet would be too great 
a height for a stage; (b) the width of 
the stage — about eight feet — would 
have been too small; (c) there is no 
trace of steps leading from the top of the wall to 
the orchestra. A similar wall occurs in the the- 
atre at Oropus, and is identified as the proscenium 
by an inscription which it bears. The theatre in 
the Piraeus affords another example. 

On the other hand, several considerations tell in 
favour of the received view, that Greek actors, at 
every period, had a raised stage. (1) The state- 
ment of the architect Vitruvius, who wrote about 
A.D, 20, is decisive, so far as the Roman period is 
concerned. He states that the Greek theatre had 
a raised stage, about ten or twelve feet high, but 
narrower than the Roman; the Greeks, he says, 
called it Aoyetov. Vitruvius uses the word proscae- 
nium to describe this stage; and the same use of 
the termi occurs in other writers, both Roman and 
Greek. Dr. Dérpfeld is therefore reduced to as- 
suming that Vitruvius has made a mistake—con- 
fusing the background of the scene in a Greek 
theatre with the front of a raised stage. But it is 
absurd to suppose that Vitruvius should have made 
such a blunder about the Greek theatres of his 
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own day; and that, having accurately described a 
raised stage which did not exist, he should also 
have invented a name for it, Aoyeiov. (2) The 
theatre at Megalopolis in Arcadia has lately been 
excavated by members of the British School at 
Athens (see the report of the School for 1890). The 
date of this theatre may be placed in the second 
half of the fourth century B.c. Here there is a 
raised stage, of which the height was originally 
about six feet, and the width about eighteen feet. 
A flight of steps, extending from end to end of it, 
led down to the orchestra. That it was a stage, 
and not a background, is proved (a) by these steps, 
(b) by the fact that access was given to it by three 
doors in the wall behind it. There is no reason to 
doubt that this stage is of the same date as the 
auditorium. A later Roman stage has been found 
in front of it. By this example, then, the exist- 
ence of a raised stage in a Greek theatre of the 
fourth century B.c. is placed beyond doubt. (3) 
With regard to the fifth century B.c., it was not to 
be expected that any remains of a raised stage 
should be found; temporary wooden structures 
would leave no trace. The Greek plays do not 
supply any literary evidence which can be deemed 
conclusive. There are some passages which indi- 
cate that the place where the actors stood was ac- 
cessible to the Chorus (e.g. Soph. Oed. Col. 836 
foll.); as would be the case if we supposed a stage 
with steps leading up to it, as at Megalopolis. 
Among the passages which seem to 
imply a raised stage, we may notice 
Aristoph. Vesp. 1514, where Philo- 
cleon says, arap kataBatéov y é7 
atrovs. This may, indeed, be ren- 
dered, “ I must enter the lists against 
them”; but it also implies some 
change of position, more marked 
than such as would consist in moy- 
ing merely from one spot in the 
orchestra to another, and would be 
most naturally explained by a de- 
scent into the orchestra from the 
stage. Some vases of Lower Italy, 
referable to the period B.c. 300-100, 
depict scenes from the Old Attic 
Comedy acted on a raised Aoyeioy 
(cf. Baumeister, Denkmdler, pp. 1750 
foll.). Plato (Symp. p. 194 A) speaks 
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dle part of the lowest row. But those were the 
seats assigned to the most distinguished persons, 
This argument cannot he met by saying, as Dr. 
Dérpfeld does, that the Chorus was “usually ” di- 
vided into jurxydpta (leaving the actors visible be- 
tween the two groups). Such an arrangement was 
not usual, but very exceptional. It may be allowed 
that, when the stage came to be as high as twelve 
feet, permanent means of communication between 
stage and orchestra cannot have existed, though 
temporary wooden steps might be employed at 
need. But before stages of that height came into 
use, such communication had ceased to be requi- 
site, since the Chorus had no longer an active part 
in drama. 

Vitruvius gives the ground-plan of a Greek the- 
atre as follows: describe a circle for the orchestra, 
and in it inscribe three squares. One side of one 
of these squares will represent the front line of the 
stage (a b). <A parallel tangent to the circle will 
be the back wall of the stage (c¢ d). The stage 
(pulpitum, Noyetov) must be not less than ten or 
more than twelve feet high. Next, parallel with 
ab, draw a diameter of the circle, ef. It will be 
seen in the diagram that at e and f the semicircle 
is so continued as to make a horseshoe, ending at 
gh. The curves which thus continue it are seg- 
ments of circles described from e and f as respec- 
tive centres, with e f as radius. This is known 
as “the construction from three centres,” viz., e, f, 


of the tragic poet Agathon as daya- 
Baivoytos emi oxpiBavra peta TOY UTo0- 
xpirav. This shows that the idea of 
placing actors on a raised platform 
was familiar to Athenians of the fifth century B.c. 
Even in the days before Thespis, when one member 
of the Chorus held a dialogue with the rest, he was 
mounted, we are told, on a kind of table (eAeds). 
A recent writer suggests that the source of this 
story may haye been a Comedy in which the be- 
gipnings of Tragedy were burlesqued (Hiller, Rhein. 
Museum, xxxix. p. 329). If this were so, it would 
only show that some sort of raised stage was con- 
ceived as necessary for even the most primitive 
form of drama. Lastly, there is a strong a priori 
objection to the theory that actors and Chorus 
stood on the same level. The Chorus was usually 
drawn up in ranks facing the actors. With his 
cothurnus and mask, a tragic actor would still not 
overtop the Chorus by more than a head. Hence, 
a view of the actors would have almost been wholly 
denied to spectators whose seats were in the mid- 


Greek Theatre, after Vitruvius. 


and the centre of the orchestra. The auditorium 
is shut in by lines which bisect the right angles at 
i and k. The space between g h and ¢ d is a 
raised stage. 

The fourth century B.C. was the period at which 
stone theatres became usual in Greece. We may 
now proceed to consider their characteristics more 
in detail. 

THE ORCHESTRA.—It has been seen that, even 
in the matured theatre, the “ dancing-place” was 
still a complete circle, as in the old days of the 
Cyclic Choruses. Its central point was sometimes 
marked, either by a small pit (as at the Piraeus), 
or by a stone (as at Epidaurus). Such marks prob- 
ably indicate the spot on which the altar of Dio- 
nysus was to be placed. The word @OvupéAn, “a 
place of sacrifice,” means in classical poetry either 
‘a shrine,” or, more specifically, “an altar.” The 
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most probable conclusion is that the Oupédn was 
the altar of Dionysus, in the centre of the orches- 
tra. Another view is that the name OupéAn was 
transferred from the altar to a platform in the or- 
chestra on which the altar was placed, and that 
this platform was the station of the Chorus—con- 
nected by steps with the lower level of the orches- 
tra (kovicrpa) and with the higher level of the 
stage (Aoyeiov). It is true that the use of Oupern 
to denote a kind of stage was current in later 
times, when thymelici, “music-hall artists,” were 
distinguished from actors proper (Isidore, Orig. 
xviii. 47). But this use arose under Roman influ- 
ences, and cannot be assumed for the Greece of the 
fifth or fourth century B.c. A channel, to carry 
off rain-water, often surrounded the orchestra, be- 
ing bridged by stones at the points from which the 
stairways led up to the seats. 

Tue AUDITORIUM.—In default of a special term 
like cavea, this is sometimes called @éarpoy : though 
that word, when it does not mean the whole build- 
ing, more often denotes the spectators, as we speak 
of “the house.” In the older Greek theatres the 
public entered by the side-passages (zapodo) be- 
tween the proscenium and the orchestra—the same 
which the Chorus used. Sometimes, indeed, we 
find an alternative mode of access, viz. by a path 
traversing high ground, and leading directly to one 
of the upper tiers: this was the case at Athens. 
but it was exceptional. A crowd entering by the 
mapodot would find the pressure greatest at the 
mouths of the semicircular passage between the 
orchestra and the lowest row of seats—before the 
spectators had distributed themselves to the sev- 
eral parts of the house. This fact helps to explain 
a peculiarity of construction. The lowest row of 
seats is not, as a rule, completely concentric with 
the orchestra, but is usually so contrived as to leave 
a wider space at the points just mentioned. A 
further advantage of this arrangement was: that it 
afforded a better view to those who sat at each end 
of the semicircle. 

Flights of steps ascending from the orchestra to 
the highest tier of seats divided the auditorium 
into wedge-like segments. The Greek word for 
such a segment was kepxis, which properly meant 
“radius”; the Latin term was cuneus. A further 
division into upper and lower zones was effected by 
passages called dia{apara, “ girdles” (praecinctio- 
nes), Which ran completely round the semicirele. 
The word dcd¢@pa can denote, not only the passage 
itself, but the zone which it marks off (0. J. G. 
4283). Above the highest tier, another open pas- 
sage ran round the house. The term ikpia properly 
denoted the wooden benches on which, in the 
earlier times, the spectators sat. When stone seats 
were introduced (cir. B.c. 330), such seats were 
founded, where it was possible, on the natural rock 
of the slope. At Athens, as at Megalopolis, arti- 
ficial substructions were required in several parts, 
and this must almost everywhere have been the 
case, more or less. The material used for the seats 
varied much. Sometimes it is marble, as at Iassus 
in Caria and Pergain Pamphylia; at Athens and in 
the Piraeus, it is a white limestone, finely wrought; 
while the smaller provincial theatres were often con- 
tent with coarser stone and workmanship. The tiers 
of seats were called Baépa or dvaBabyot. At Athens 
the space allotted to one person was indicated mere- 
ly by a line engraved on the stone: it is described 
as Spa, Toros, Xopa, xwpiov, or simply éa. 
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The privilege of free seats (mpoedpia) in the the 
atre was given chiefly to four classes of persons: 
(1) certain priests and priestesses, among whom the 
priest of Dionysus was foremost; (2) certain mag- 
istrates ; (3) foreigners who were honoured in an 
official character, as mpéaBets or Gewpot: (4) citizens 
or foreigners who were honoured in their personal 
capacity, as benefactors of the State. For such 
persons special seats were provided, like arm- 
chairs, called @pdvo: or kabédpa. At Athens these 
chairs, made of Pentelic marble, occupy the whole 
of the lowest row, while others are placed in dif- 
ferent parts of the house, though in no case higher 
up than the twenty-fourth row; those assigned to 
priests or officials bear their titles. At Epidaurus 
several rows of seats with backs and arms were as- 
signed to those who enjoyed mpoedpia. 

The acoustic properties of a Greek theatre would 
be naturally good, since the actors had a high wall 
behind them and a rising slope in front. Vitru- 
vius, indeed, says that artificial aid was sought 
from “brazen vessels,” ‘which the Greeks call 
nxeta,” so placed in the auditorium as to reverberate 
the voices of the actors. He even speaks of these 
“resonators” as being nicely adapted to the re- 
quired musical pitch (ii. 1, 9). The theatre at 
Aizani in Cilicia has a series of niches above the 
diafwpa: and similar niches exist elsewhere. Ac- 
cording to one view, these niches held the nyeta, 
while another connects them merely with the sub- 
structions of seats. 

The outer wall enclosing the auditorium ordi- 
narily followed the curve of the semicircle, unless 
the nature of the ground caused some deviation. 
At Athens the auditorium was partly bounded on 
the north by the steep rock of the Acropolis, while 
the rest of its boundary was formed by strong walls 
of conglomerate. Where the external appearance 
of these walls became important, viz., in the south 
and southwestern portions, they were cased with 
finely wrought limestone. Examples oceur in 
which the walls enclosing the auditorium were 
rectangular, as at Cnidus, and in the smaller the- 
atre at Pompeii. The walls flanking the seats at 
each end of the semicircle were either carried in a 
single sloping line from the topmost tier to the 
orchestra, or built in a series of steps correspond- 
ing with the tiers. In the best Greek period such 
walls were not exactly parallel with the line of the 
proscenium, but started inwards a little, towards 
the centre of the orchestra. This was the case at 
Athens and Epidanrus. 

Scenic DEcORATION.—The testimonies on this 
subject are of two classes. (1) Notices in writers 
chiefly belonging to the Roman age, especially lex- 
icographers and scholiasts. Among these the most 
important is the grammarian Iulius Pollux (flour. 
A.D. 170), in his Onomasticon, book iv, §§ 128-132. 
As has lately been shown by Rohde, the source 
principally used by Pollux was a work by Iuba, 
a writer of the later Alexandrian Age, entitled 
Ocarpixy ‘Ioropia, in at least seventeen books; while 
Tuba, in his turn, had sources going back to Aris- 
tophanes of Byzantium (B.c. 200), but not further. 
The besetting fault of Pollux, in abridging from 
this ample material, seems to have been an omis- 
sion to distinguish between the normal and the 
occasional resources of the stage. (2) The second 
kind of evidence is that derived from the Greek 
dramatic texts themselves. This source, scanty 
as it is, is the principal one on which we have to 
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rely in regard to the practice of the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.C. 


treat the notices in Pollux and the other late au- 
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Not long ago it was the custom to | 


thorities as if they could be applied without re- | 


serve to the great age of Athenian Tragedy and 
Comedy, but a more critical study has shown the 
need of greater caution in this respect. 

In the extant plays of Aeschylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, and Aristophanes, the action most often 


cottage, a tent, a cave, or a rock. Painted linen 
hangings, ereeted on a wooden frame, would have 
sufficed for such a background. Aristotle, in 
sketching the growth of Tragedy, says that Aes- 
chylus added the second actor, and made the dia- 
logue predominate over the choral part, while 


Sophocles introduced the third actor and the use | 


Remains of Greek Theatre at Tauromenium. 


of scene-painting (oxnvoypapia). 
fact must have stood out clearly in Athenian tra- 
dition, which Aristotle had every means of know- 
ing, when he thus coupled it with the other nov- 
elty as an invention distinctive of Sophocles. 
is usually assumed, even by recent writers, that 
Aristotle is here irreconcilable with Vitruvius, who 
ascribes the introduction of scene-painting to Aes- 
chylus. t 
essary. The words of Vitruvius (vii. praef. 11) are: 
“ primum Agatharchus Athenis, Aeschylo docente 
tragoediam, scaenam fecit et de ea commentarinm 
reliquit”; and he then goes on to say how the 
stimulus given by Agatharchus led Democritus 
and Anaxagoras to develop principles of perspec- 
tive. The phrase “ while Aeschylus was exhibit- 
ing tragedy” merely describes Aeschylus as con- 
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Such an assumption is not, we think, nec- | 
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temporary with the innovation. Sophocles first 
exhibited in B.C. 468, twelve years before the death 
of Aeschylus. Aristotle and Vitruvius are recon- 
ciled if we suppose that Sophocles introduced 
oknvoypapia in the early days of his career; a fact 
which will also help us to understand why that 
improvement was peculiarly associated with his 
name. Even before Agatharchus had made a be- 


ginning of artistic oxnvoypapia, some ruder kind 
takes place in front of a house with a “practi-| of drawing may have been used. Thus in the Persae 
cable” door; sometimes in front of a temple, a| 


of Aeschylus (B.C. 472) the palace was probably in- 
dicated. In the Jon of Euripides (cir. B.c. 421), 
where the scene is laid at Delphi, the Chorus of 


Athenian maidens point with admiration to the 


Now, this last| statues of gods or heroes, rocks, and seats. 


sculptures which adorn the front of the temple. 
With regard to ‘ massive” decoration, as dis- 

tinguished from a painted background, the objects 

required by the texts are simple, such as altars, 


(From a photograph.) 


But 
the texts further prove that certain mechanical 
appliances were available at need. (1) The exkv- 
kAnua was a small movable stage on wheels, which 
could be rolled forward through the door in the 
There was room on it for three or 
four persons, and it was low enough to allow of an 
actor stepping off it with ease. The most frequent 
use of the éxxvxAnja was when the corpse of a person 
slain within the house was to be shown to the audi- 
ence—sometimes with the murderer standing beside 
it. The moment at which the exxvkAnpa was pushed 
forward is often, though not always, marked in the 
text by a reference to the opening of the door. 
But this was uot the only case in which the appli- 
ance was used: it could also be employed for any 
tableau in the interior of a house. Thus in Aesch. 
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Eumen. the Pythia speaks the prologue in front 
of the temple, and then the éxxvxAnya is used to 
show Orestes at the omphalos within. Similarly in 
Soph. Aiax, when Tecmessa opens the tent, this ma- 
chine serves to display Aiax prostrate amidst the 
slaughtered cattle. As appears from some passages, 
the éexkvkAnua could be pushed far enough forward 
to admit of an actor entering, or making his exit, 
at the door behind it. It should be noted that the 


use of the éxxvxAnua is not merely an inference from. 


later writers and from hints in Tragedy, but is 
proved by the two parodies in Aristophanes, where 
Euripides and Agathon are wheeled out, and are 
thence once more withdrawn from view (Ach. 408 
foll., éxxukAnOnr . . . exkukAnoopar: Thesm. 265, 
écxuxAnodrw). The exact nature of the eoorpa 
is uncertain, but it was evidently akin to the 
exkvxAnua, differing from it, possibly, only in the 
mode of propulsion. (2) Machinery for showing 


persons in the air was required by the appearances | 
of the gods, and in some other cases—as when | 
Medea is seen above the palace in the chariot given | 


to her by the Sun (Eur. Med. 1319), or when Try- 
gaeus soars aloft on his beetle (Aristoph. Paz, 80). 
Two different contrivances seem to have been used : 
both were, of course, concealed by the prosceni- 


um. One was an apparatus worked by a wheel | 


(zpoxés) and ropes (ai@pa), and called aiwpnya, 
which was used when the person was to be seen 
gradually rising into the air, or descending from 
above. The other device was a sort of platform, 
projecting from the wings at the back of the pro- 
scenium, close to its upper edge. This was the so- 
called Geodoyetov, used when the apparition of a 
god or hero was to be sudden. The xpeyaépa in 
which Socrates is suspended (Aristoph. Nub. 218) 
is a bnrlesque of the tragic appliances. (3) Akin 


to the @codoyetoy must have been the contrivance | 
used when a person is to appear on the roof of a 


palace (as the watcher in Aesch. 4g.; Antigoné and 
the paedagogus in Eur. Phoen. etc.). A wooden 
platform, high up behind the proscenium, would 
have sufficed: according to Pollux, it was called a 
duoreyia. 

These seem to be the only forms of decoration 
or mechanism which can certainly be inferred from 
the texts of the tragedians and of Aristophanes. 
They are all compatible with a temporary wooden 
structure and with a comparatively simple phase 
of scenic art. When, in the course of the fourth 
century B.C., permanent stone theatres became 
usual in Greek lands, the general character of 
scenic decoration was perhaps not at first affected 
thereby. Behind the proscenium there was now 
a permanent wall, forming the front of the build- 
ing assigned to the actors. But the proscenium 
itself probably continued, for a time, to be tempo- 
rary—a wooden structure, with painted hangings. 

It may have been at this period that mepiaxrox 
were first introduced. These were triangular 
wooden prisms, revolving on a pivot (whence the 
name), with scenery painted on each of their three 
faces. One mepiaxros was placed at the left wing 
and another at the right. They took the place of 
modern side-scenes, and also served to indicate 
changes of scene, according to a regular conven- 
tional method. The zepiaxros on the spectator’s 
right hand represented the locality in which the 
action was taking place. The zepiaxros on his left 
hand represented a region outside of that locality. 
If, for instance, the scene of the play was laid at 
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Delphi, the right-hand mepiaxros would illustrate 
that place, while the other might represent the 
road leading to Athens. The same rule governed 
entrances and exits: a Delphian would come on 
from the right, a stranger from the left. If the 
scene was to be changed from one spot near Delphi 
to another in the same vicinity, the left-hand ze- 
piaxros would be turned so as to present a new 
face, but the right-hand one would be left un- 
altered. If the scene was shifted from Delphi to 
Athens, both wepiaxro: would be turned. 

There are only two Greek plays in which it is 
necessary to assume a change of scene. In the 
Eumenides the action is transferred from Delphi to 
Athens; in the Aiaz, from the front of the hero’s 
tent to a lonely place on the sea-shore. It is prob- 
able that in the first of these examples the change 
was merely symbolized by substituting the Bpéras 
of Athené for a statue of Apollo, while the build- 
ing painted on the background was identified, 
first with the Delphian temple, and then with the 
Erechtheum. In the second example, if the back- 
ground was a landscape, nothing was required but 
to remove the hangings which represented the 
tent. The use of repiaxror in the fifth century B.C. 
cannot be proved from the dramatic literature. 
On the other hand, they would have been found 
peculiarly convenient when the old wooden pro- 
scenia, with painted hangings, were replaced by 
stone proscenia adorned with sculpture. There 
is no evidence that, in addition to revolving scen- 
ery, the Greek theatre had scenes which could be 
shifted on grooves; though the Roman stage, as 
Servius tells us, had both (ad Verg. Georg. iii. 24). 

ENTRANCES FOR THE ACTORS.— Pollux speaks 
of three doors in the proscenium, the central one 
being called 6%pa Baciievos, because the chief per- 
sons of the play used it. Vitruvius confirms this 
statement. Ruins of the Hellenistic or Roman 
Age show sometimes three doors, sometimes five. 
In the latter case, the two extreme doors may have 
opened, not on the stage, but on spaces at either 
side of it (rapackyyia), used by actors waiting for 
their turns, or by officials. In the theatre at Me- 
galopolis (fourth century B.c.) there were three 
entrances to the stage. Only one entrance is 
traceable in the remains at Epidaurus, Zea, and 
Oropus respectively. It is on a level with the or- 
chestra; hence those who disbelieve in a raised 
stage regard it as the entrance for the actors. But 


it may have passed beneath a raised stage, serving — - 


to give the employés of the theatre a direct access 
to the orchestra. How many doors there may have 
been in the painted hangings of the old wooden 
proscenia, we cannot tell. The fifth-century texts 
show that, besides the door or doors in the pro- 
scenium, there were also entrances for the actors 
from the sides, right and left. 

Pollux says that when ghosts appeared on the 
scene they came up either by avamécuara (our 
“trap-doors”) or by the yap@yiot kXiwakes. It has 
generally been supposed that these xdiwaxes led 
from the orchestra to the stage. This is the case 
at Megalopolis. Another theory is that they con- 
nected the stage with a passage beneath it, invisi- 
ble to the spectators, 

No curtain was used in the Greek theatre. 
When a play opened with a group in position (such 
as the suppliants in the Oed. Tyr.), the actors must 
have simply walked on to the scene and assumed 
that position. When one play followed another 
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and the background had to be changed, that 
change took place before the eyes of the specta- 
tors. In such matters we cannot judge the feel- 
ings of Athenians assembled at the Dionysia by 
the requirements of modern playgoers. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE THEATRE. — A 
Greek theatre was the property of the State, and 
the performances in it were acts of public worship 
under State control. At Athens, in the fifth and 
and fourth centuries B.c., drama accompanied two 
Dionysiac festivals—the Lenaea, in January, and 
the Great Dionysia, in March. At each festival 
both Tragedy and Comedy were produced; but 
the Lenaea were peculiarly associated with Com- 
edy, and the Great Dionysia with Tragedy. The 
cost of the performances at each festival was de- 
frayed from three sources: (1) The theatre was let 
by the State to a lessee, who received the money 
paid for admission, and in return undertook cer- 
tain charges. One of these, as appears from an 
extant document (C. J. A. ii. 573), was the mainte- 
nance of the building in good repair. Hence the 
classical name for the lessee, dpyiréxrav. He was 
also bound to provide a certain number of free 
seats (as for the persons entitled to zpoedpia); but 
for these he was probably reimbursed by the treas- 
ury. The provision of scenery and of costume for 
the actors (excepting the choreutae) appears also 
to have devolved upon the lessee. He was cer- 
tainly charged with the custody of the scenery 
and of all the theatrical dresses and properties. 
He also paid the cashiers, the persons who showed 
spectators to their places, and all other employés 
of the theatre. (2) The second source of contribu- 
tion was the choregia. For each festival the Ar- 
chon Eponymus appointed as many choregi as there 
were competing poets; at the Great Dionysia the 
number was usually three for Tragedy and three 
for Comedy. The choregi were chosen from men 
nominated by the ten Attic tribes in rotation. The 
duty of the choregus was to furnish one Chorus of 
fifteen persons for Tragedy, or of twenty-four for 
Comedy. He provided a suitable place for their 
training (yopnyetov), and maintained them till the 
festival was over. If the poet did not train them 
himself, the choregus had to find a yopodidackados. 
He had also to supply the flute-player (avAnris) 
who preceded the Chorus on entering or quitting 
the orchestra and played the occasional music. 
He purchased the costumes, masks, etc., for the 
Chorus. But his task was not finished when the 
Chorus was trained and equipped. He had also 
to supply any mute persons (kopa mpdcema) that 
might be required for the piece. (3) The third con- 
tributor was the State. When a poet had applied 
to the archon for a Chorus and his application had 
been granted, the archon next assigned to him 
three actors, who were paid by the State. It did 
not rest with the poet to decide which of these 
three should be zpwraywnorns, etc.: he received 
them from the State already classified according 
to merit, as actors of first, second, and third parts. 
This classification rested ultimately on special 
dyaves in which actors were directly tried against 
each other, and which were distinct from the per- 
formances at the festivals. If a poet ever required 
a fourth actor (probably a very rare case), he could 
only go to the choregus, who might make an a extra 
grant” (rapaxopnynpa). The State also paid the 
marshals (paBdovxor) who kept order in the thea- 
tre, and who were stationed in the orchestra. Last- 
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ly, a certain honorarium, distinct from the festival- 
prizes, was paid by the Treasury to each of the 
competing poets, according to the order in which 
they were placed by the judges. 

The character of the dramatic contests as so- 
lemnities conducted by the State was strongly 
marked in the forms of procedure. A few days 
before the Great Dionysia, the ceremony called the 
mpoaywy (“prelude”) was held in the old Odeion 
near the Enneacrunos. The competing poets, 
with their respective choregi, were then formally 
presented to the public; the actors and choruses 
were also present, in festal, but not in scenic, at- 
tire; and the titles of the plays to be produced at 
the approaching festival were officially announced. 
When the first day of the Great Dionysia arrived, 
the dramatic contests were preceded by the trans- 
action of some public business in the theatre. It 
was then that crowns of honour were awarded for 
public services, and that the orphans of Athenians 
slain in war were presented to the citizens. In 
due course a public herald summoned the first on 
the list of competing poets. He entered the or- 
chestra, attended by the choregus and Chorus, and 
poured a libation at the thymelé to Dionysus. His 
procession then withdrew ; the orchestra was once 
more empty, and the play began. One prize for 
Tragedy and one for Comedy were awarded by ten 
judges, taken by lot from a large number of per- 
sons whom the Senate (with the choregi) had chos- 
en from the tribes. At the close of the contests, 
five judges (taken from the ten by a second ballot) 
announced the awards. The successful poets were 
then crowned, before the audience, by the archon. 
Shortly after the festival, a public meeting, for 
business connected with it, was held in the thea- 
tre. 

THE AUDIENCE.—According to a recent estimate, 
the Dionysiac Theatre was once capable of seating 
about 27,500 persons. It must be remembered that 
all the upper tiers have been destroyed, and that 
the ancient capacity was enormously greater than 
it would appear from the seats which still exist. 
Plato was using round numbers when he spoke of 
“more than 30,000 Greeks” as present in the Di- 
onysiac Theatre at the tragic contests ( Symp. 
175 E), but it is quite conceivable that the number 
was sometimes nearer to 30,000 than to 20,000. 
The vast theatre at Megalopolis could hold, ac- 
cording to one modern computation, no fewer than 
44,000 persons. Such numbers become intelligible 
when we consider that the Greek drama was essen- 
tially a popular festival, in which the entire civic 
body was invited to take part. Even young boys 
were present both at Comedy and at Tragedy. 
Women were certainly present at Tragedy ; and a 
fragment of Alexis shows that, in the fourth cen- 
tury B.C., they were admitted to the performances 
of Comedy also. This, however, was the Middle 
Comedy—very different, in some respects, from the 
Old Comedy of Aristophanes. It would be a natu- 
ral inference from the seclusion in which Athenian 
women lived that they were not admitted to the 
Old Comedy. But against this a priort argument 
may be set another—viz., that, at the Dionysia, 
Tragedy and Comedy were merely different sides 
of one dywv: those who could participate in one 
were entitled to share in the other. A line drawn 
on grounds of decorum would dissever elements 
which, in the Dionysiac idea, were inseparable. 
There is no conclusive literary evidence. At Ath- 
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Theatre at Segesta. 


ens the pérouko. were admitted to the theatre. 
Foreigners were also admitted, whether officials or 
private persons. 

In the earliest days of Athenian drama, admis- 
sion was doubtless free of charge; payment may 
have been introduced after the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidae, when the city began to find the cost 
too heavy. In the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
the price of admission for one day was two obols, 
or not quite $0.08. Pericles introduced the system 
by which the State paid two obols to each citizen 
for each day of the Dionysiac festivals, in order 
that he might attend the theatre. This Qewpixoy 
was partly defrayed from the tribute of the allies, 
and probably began about B.c. 454, It was dis- 
tributed by the demarchs in the several demes; 
and, though it was first devised in the interests of 


to have been enrollment on the register of the 
deme. The number of persons receiving the deo- 
pixoy in B.C. 431 has been computed at 18,000. All 


for persons who had the right of rpoedpia, and who 
paid nothing. (Cf. Dem, De Cor. § 28.) The places 
of payment were probably in the wapodo: leading 
to the orchestra, Specimens of ordinary Greek 
theatre-tickets are extant. 
coins, bearing on one side some emblem of the 
theatre, such as a Dionysus with a tripod, or an 
actor’s mask; and on the obverse, the name of an 
Attic tribe, or a numeral. Many examples have 
been published by Benndorf (Zeitschr. f. d. dsterr. 


Theatre-tickets. 


These are small leaden | 


SPUTUM LNAI ARE LLLTLE 


(Restoration. ) 


Gymn. xxvi.). Another kind of theatre-ticket also 
occurs. This is a small round mark of bone or 
ivory, bearing on one side some artistic device 
(such as the head of a deity), and on the other a 
number (never higher than 15), in both Greek and 
Roman figures. These were tickets, of the Im- 
perial Age, for persons who had gpoedpia. The 
numbers probably indicate divisions of the house. 
How far such division was carried is uncertain. 
The members of the Senate sat together in a defi- 
nite part of the Dionysiac Theatre (rd BouAeutixoy). 
For youths between the ages of eighteen and 
twenty-one, a space was similarly reserved (76 
ednBikov). 


The performances began in the morning, and 


lasted till evening; but it is attested by the comic 
| poet Pherecrates—who gained his first prize in 
the poor, the only condition of obtaining it seems | 


B.C. 438—that the spectators had usually taken the 


/morning meal (dpiorov) before they came (Athen. 


x. 464 e). In the next century, however, we hear 


of performances beginning at daybreak (Aesch. in 
seats were of the same class, except those reserved | 


Ctes.§ 76). The older Athenian custom was for 
all the spectators to wear wreaths (as at a sacri- 
fice); but this had perhaps gone out before B.c, 
350. As the whole day was spent in the theatre, 
the visitors brought light refreshments (rpayjyara) 
with them. Choregi sometimes courted popularity 
by a distribution of cakes and wine: and Aris- 
tophanes has pilloried those rival poets who em- 
ployed slaves to throw nuts about the house. An 
Athenian audience was closely attentive—detect- 
ing the slightest fault of speech—and highly de- 
monstrative. Loud clap- 
ping of hands and shouts 
of applause expressed 
theirdelight; disapproval 
found vent in stamping 
with the feet, hissing, and 
hooting (kAw¢ew). Never, 
probably, has the ordeal 
for an actor been more se- 
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vere than it was at Athens. Persons of note who 
entered the house were recognized with frank 
favour, or the reverse. Indeed, the whole de- 
meanour of Athenians at the Dionysia appears 
to have been marked by a certain sense of do- 
mestic ease, as if ali the holiday-makers were 
members of one family. 

From the latter part of the fourth century B.c. 
onwards, it became usual to produce drama, not 
merely at the Dionysia, but on any occasion of 
special rejoicing; a result partly due to the per- 
sonal taste of Alexander the Great for theatrical 
shows of every kind. Hence the theatres gradu- 
ally lost that sacred character which had been 
theirs so long as they were set apart for the wor- 
ship of Dionysus. A further consequence was that 
they began to be used for various entertainments 
which had nothing to do with drama, such as the 
exhibitions of conjurers or acrobats, and, in the 
Roman age, gladiatorial shows, or combats with 
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Dionysiac Theatre, so, at every period of Greek 
antiquity, such places were adorned with monu- 
ments of statesmen and soldiers, no less than of 
poets, musicians, and actors. This was in accord 
with the true idea of the Greek theatre, which was 
not merely the home of an art, but also a centre of 
civie reunion, 

Rome possessed no theatre of stone till B.c. 55. 
Just a century earlier such an edifice had been in 
progress, when P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica procured 
a decree of the Senate for its destruction (Livy, 
Epit, 48). The spirit of the Roman veto on per- 
manent theatres was one which refused to regard 
the drama except as a passing frivolity. Wooden 
theatres were erected, and pulled down when the 
occasion was over.. But before the middle of the 
first century B.C. these temporary structures had 
already begun to show a high elaboration. The 
building put up by the aedile M. Aemilius Scaurns 
in B.C, 58 contained 80,000 seats; the proscenium 


Remains of Greek Theatre at Syracuse. 


wild beasts. Even in the fifth century B.C., in- 
deed, cock-fighting had been held on one day of 
the year in the Dionysiac Theatre. 

Mention has been made of the meetings for pub- 
lic business held in the Dionysiae Theatre just be- 
fore and after the Great Dionysia. In the latter 
part of the fifth century we hear of the citizens 
convening the ecclesia in the theatre at Munychia, 
and in the Dionysiac Theatre itself, when the Pnyx 
was not available (Thue. viii. 93 foll.). By B.c. 250 
it had become usual to hold ordinary meetings of 
the ecclesia in the Dionysiac Theatre; though the 
élections of magistrates (dpyaipeoia) continued to 
pe held on the Pnyx. From the fifth century B.c, 
the theatre had been the regular place for the be- 
stowal of public honours, such as crowns. In 
later times a theatre was often also the scene of 
an exemplary punishment (Plut. Timol. 34). As 
statues of Themistocles and Miltiades stood in the 


was adorned with pillars of marble and statues of 
bronze; and the whole work seems to have pos- 
sessed every element of grandeur except perma- 
pence. The old interdict had already lost its 
meaning; and three years later Pompeius was al- 
lowed to erect, near the Campus Martius, the first 
theatre of stone. The model is said to have been 
the theatre of Mitylené, and the number of seats 
40,000. The theatre of Marcellus, built by Augus- 
tus, and named after his nephew, was also of stone, 
and could hold 20,500 persons. A third such build- 
ing, with a capacity of 11,510, was completed in 
B.C. 13 by L. Cornelius Balbus. These are the trina 
theatra of Suetonius (Aug. 45). Meanwhile many 
provincial towns in Italy and elsewhere had long 
possessed stone theatres, built or altered under 
Roman influence. 

The Roman type of theatre is simply the Greek 
type modified in certain particulars. The ground- 
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Roman Theatre, after Vitruvius 


plan is thus described by Vitruvius: 
of the same diameter which the orchestra is to 
have, inscribe three equilateral triangles. 
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In the Roman theatre the side- 
walls of the scene-building were 
carried forward till they met the 
side-walls of the auditorium. By 
this organic union of the two 
main parts the whole theatre was 
made a single compact building. 

These two main differences ex- 
plain the other points in which 
the Roman theatre varied from 
its Greek original. Thus: (a) 
Having closed the openings af- 
forded. by the mapodo, the Ro- 
mans needed some other access 
to their semicireular orchestra. 
Here the arch served them. By 
cutting off a few seats in the 
lower rows at the angles right 
and left of the stage, they ob- 
tained height enough for vaulted 
passages, which ran under the 
auditorium into the orchestra. (5) 
The solid unity of the Roman 


In a circle | theatres lent itself to the Roman taste for dec- 
| oration of a monumental character. The perma- 
Take | nent Greek proscenia, thongh usually adorned 


one side of any triangle, and let this be the back | with columns, had been simple. But the richest 


wall of the stage, scaenae frons (A B). 


A diameter embellishments of architecture and sculpture were 


of the circle, drawn parallel with a B, will repre-| lavished on the Roman proscenia, in which two 
sent the line dividing the stage from the orchestra | or more stories were usually distinguished by care- 
(cD). The seats for the spectators are arranged | fully harmonized modes of treatment. (c) A sim- 
round the orchestra in semicircles concentric with | ilar magnificence was shown in the external 


it. The five points above the line c D, where the | fagades. 


angles touch the circumference, 
are the points from which five 
flights of steps lead up to the 
seats, dividing them into six 
cunei, Above the first zone, or 
semicircular passage (praecinctio), 
the seats are divided into twelve 
cunei by eleven stairways. Just 
above the points C and D, access 
is given to the orchestra by two 
vaulted passages which pass un- 
der the upper rows of seats (&, F). 
The platform of the stage is pro- 
longed right and left, so that its 
total length (GH) is equal to twice 
the diameter of the orchestra. In 
the back wall of the stage there 
are to be three doors, the posi- 


tions of which are marked by . 


the points 1, Kk, L. Thus the dis- 
tinctive features of the Roman 
theatre are these two: (1) The 
orchestra is not, as in the Greek 
theatre, a circle (or the greater 
part of it), but only a semicircle. 
The diameter of the orchestra is 
now the front line of a raised 
Stage, Consequently the audito- 
rium, also, forms only a half-cir- 
cle. The primary cause of this 
change was that the old Dionysiac 
Chorus had disappeared; the or- 
chestra, therefore, had no longer 
a dramatic use. (2) In the Greek 
theatre the auditorium and the 
scene-buildings were not archi- 
tecturally linked. The mdpoSou 
were open passages between them. 


Greek theatres had usually been erected 


Small Theatre at Pompeii, (Overbeck. ) 


‘ 
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on natural slopes. A Roman theatre was more 
often built on level ground. The auditorium 
rested on massive substructions, of which the 
walls were connected by arches. From the open 
spaces thus afforded, numerous wide staircases 
ascended, beneath the auditorium, to the sev- 
eral rows of seats. Corridors, opening on these 
staircases, ran along the inner side of the semi- 
circular wall which enclosed the auditorium. The 
exterior of this wall was adorned with columns, 
having arcades between them, and rising in three 
or more successive stories, divided by architrave 
and cornice. Thus while the architectural signifi- 
cance of a Greek theatre depended wholly on the 
interior, a Roman theatre had also the external 
aspect of a stately public building. 

With regard to the internal arrangements of the 
Roman theatre, the following points claim notice. 
(1) The raised stage (pulpitum, Noyeiov) is in some 
instances on a level with the lowest row of seats 
behind the orchestra. Sometimes, again, the stage 
is rather higher, but the (originally) lowest row 
of seats has been abolished, leaving the stage still 
level with those seats which are actually lowest. 
In a third class of examples, the stage is higher 
than the lowest row of seats—as it is at Orange in 
France. The Roman stage in the Dionysiac Thea- 
tre at Athens is of this class. (2) Awnings were 
spread over the theatre to protect the spectators 
from sun orrain. These were usually called vela: 
the term velaria occurs only in Juv. iv. 122. Pliny, 
who describes them as carbasina vela (of linen), 
says that they were introduced by Q. Catulus, in 
B.C. 78 (xix. 23). They were supported by masts 
(mali), fixed to the outer walls of the theatre by 
massive rings or sockets, which can still be seen 
at Orange and Pompeii. Between the masts were 
cross-beams (trabes), for greater convenience in un- 
furling the vela. Such awnings were of various 
colours, as yellow, red, dark-blue (Lucr. iv. 75 foll.). 
(3) Until the play began, the stage was concealed 
by a curtain, which was then lowered. The place 
into which it sank, just inside of the front line of 
the stage, can be seen in the larger theatre at 
Pompeii. At the end of the piece the curtain was 
drawn up. Hence, where we say “the curtain 
rises,” the Romans said aulaeum mittitur or subdu- 
citur ; “the curtain is up,” aulaeum premitur ; “ the 
curtain falls,” aulaewm tollitur. The word sipa- 
rium (from the base of oidapos, topsail, supparum) 
meant a folding screen. Apuleius (A.D. 150) de- 
scribes a kind of ballet as beginning “ when the 
curtain had been lowered, and the screens folded 
up” (sipariis complicitis [ Met. 10, p. 232]). If these 
screens were within the curtain, the reason for us- 
ing them along with it may have been to heighten 
the effect of a tableau by disclosing it gradually. 
In the later parts of the piece, they may have 
served to conceal scene-shifting. Another use is 
also possible. Theatres of the Macedonian and 
Roman period sometimes had two stages, the 
higher being used by the regular actors, the lower 
by mimes or dancers; and the latter may have 
been concealed by the sipariwm, as the other by 
the aulaewm. The word siparium is regularly as- 
sociated with comedy or mimes (Seneca, De Tranq. 
An. 11, § 8; Juv. viii. 186). (4) Assignment of seats. 
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called cavea. The Lex Roscia, proposed by the 
tribune L. Roscius Otho in B.c. 67, provided that 
the fourteen rows of seats in the cavea nearest to 
the orchestra should be reserved for the equites— 
excluding any who should have become bankrupt 
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The orchestra was reserved for senators. As a|(Cic. Phil. ii. § 44). Owing to the large number 
special mark of distinction, foreigners (usually am- | of equites who had been ruined by the Civil Wars, 
bassadors) were occasionally admitted to it (see | Augustus decreed that the privilege given; by the 
Tac, Ann. xiii. 54), The rest of the auditorium was | Lex Roscia should be enjoyed by any eques who 
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had at any time possessed, or whose father had 
possessed, the amount of the equester census—Vv1Z. , 
400,000 sesterces (Suet. dug. 40). This is probably 
the Lex Iulia Theatralis meant by Pliny (7. N. 
xxxiii. § 8). Augustus further assigned special 
portions of the cavea to (a) women; (b) praetextati 
—i. e. boys who had not yet assumed the toga 
virilis, and their paedagogi; (c) soldiers; (d) mar- 
ried men belonging to the plebs. This was a 
premium on marriage, like others provided in the 
Lex Inlia et Papia Poppaea. In some provincial 
theatres the town-councillors (decuriones) had seats 
of honour (bisellia) on the rows next the orchestra. 
Corresponding to the “royal box” in a European 
theatre was the tribunal, immediately over the 
stage on the spectator’s left. This was occupied 
by the emperor, or by the president of the perform- 
ance. A corresponding tribunal on the left side 
was assigned to the Vestals, among whom the em- 
press sat. 
the contrast between a Greek and a Roman theatre 
was extended to the arrangements for the audience. 
Instead of the simple Greek distinction between 
those who had or had not mpoedpia, the Roman 
auditorium exhibited an elaborate classification by 
sex, age, profession, and rank. 

THE OpEuM.—The term @deiov, denoting a spe- 
cies of theatre appropriated to musical perform- 
ances, occurs first in a fragment of the comic poet 


Cratinus (cir. B.c. 450), with reference to the) 
Odeum of Pericles, but it may have been in use | 


from a much earlier time. The oldest recorded 
example is the Sxids at Sparta, which is said to 
have been round, and to have been named from 
the resemblance of its top to a sunshade (oxcds or 
oxiddecov: Etym. Magn.). Athens possessed three 
dea: (1) that near the fountain Enneacrunus by 
the Ilissus, conjecturally referred to Pisistratus or 
Solon; (2) the Odeum of Pericles, a little to the 
northeast of the Dionysiac Theatre ; (3) the Odeum 
built by Herodes Atticus in memory of his wife, 
on the south slope of the Acropolis. 
built later than a.p. 161. Considerable remains 
of it still exist. The Odeum may best be regarded 
as the supplement to the Greek theatre. 
BrIBLioGRAPHY.— Wieseler, Theatergebdude (Got- 
tingen, 1881); Oemichen, Griechischer Theaterbau 
( Berlin, 1886); Hépken, De Theatro Attico, ete. 
( Berlin, 1884); Donaldson, The Greek Theatre 
(largely antiquated), 7th ed. (London, 1875); Haigh, 
The Attic Theatre (Cambridge, 1889); Miiller, Lehr- 
buch der griechischen Biihnenalterthiimer (Freiburg, 
1886); Capps, Vitruvius and the Gk. Stage (Chicago, 
1893); Marquardt, Rdm. Staatsalterthiimer, vol. iii. 
(2d ed. 1885); and papers by Wilamowitz-Méllen- 
dorf in Hermes, xxi, pp. 579 foll.; and by Kawerau 
and Arnold in Baumeister’s Denkmdiler, s. v. “ Thea- 
tergebinde” and “ Theatervorstellungen ” 
CHorus; CoMOEDIA; DRAMA; TRAGOEDIA, 


Thus, from the Augustan Age onwards, | 


This was | 
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who named it after his mother, and others to Bu- 
siris. It appears to have been at the height of its 
splendour, as the capital of Egypt, and as a chief 
seat of worship of Ammon, about B.c. 13830 under 
the Nineteenth Dynasty. The fame of its grand- 
eur had reached the Greeks as early as the time 
of Homer, who describes it, with poetical exagger- 
ation, as having a hundred gates, from each of 
which it could send out 200 war chariots fully 
armed (1. ix. 381). Homer’s epithet of “ Hundred- 
Gated” (éxardpmvdot) is repeatedly applied to the 
city by later writers. Its real extent was caleu- 
lated by the Greek writers at 140 stadia (fourteen 
geographical miles) in circuit; andin Strabo’s time, 
when the long transference of the seat of power to 
Lower Egypt had caused it to decline greatly, it 
still had a circuit of eighty stadia (Diod. i. 50; xv. 
45; Strabo, pp. 805, 815). That these computations 
are not exaggerated is proved by the existing 
ruins, which extend from side to side of the valley 
of the Nile, here about six miles wide; while the 
rocks which bound the valley are perforated with 
tombs. These ruins, which are perhaps the most 
magnificent in the world, enclose within their site 
the four modern villages of Karnak, Luxor (El 
Uksur), Medinet Habou, and Kurna—the two for- 
mer ov the eastern and the two latter on the west- 
ern side of the river. They consist of temples, 
colossi, sphinxes, and obelisks, and, on the western 
side, of tombs, many of which are cut in the rock 
and adorned with paintings, which are still as 
fresh as if just finished. These ruins are remark- 
able alike for their great antiquity and for the 
purity of their style. It is most probable that the 
great buildings were all erected before the Persian 
invasion, when Thebes was taken by Cambyses, 
who secured treasure to the amount of some $10,- 
000,000, and burned the wooden habitations, after 
which time it never regained the rank of a capital 
city; and thus its architectural monuments es- 
caped that Greek influence which is so marked in 
the edifices of Lower Egypt. Among its chief 
buildings, the ancient writers mention the Mem- 
nonium, with the two colossi in front of it, the 
temple of Ammon, in which one of the three chief 
colleges of priests was established, and the tombs 
of the kings. See Memnon. 

To describe the ruins in detail, and to discuss 
their identification, would far exceed the possible 
limits of this article. Suffice it to mention among 
the monuments on the western (Libyan) side the 


three temples of Seti I., Rameses II., and Rameses 


III. Near the second is the fallen colossus of Ra- 
meses Ii., the largest statue in Egypt. (See Ra- 
MESES.) Beyond is the terraced temple of Queen 


_Hatasu of the Eighteenth Dynasty, near which a 


Thebae (678ar), in the poets sometimes Thebé | 


(8nBn; Dor. OnBa), later Diospdlis Magna ( Aio- 
modus MeydAn, i. e. “Great City of Zeus”), in 
Egyptian Tuabu, in Scripture No or No Ammon. 
The capital of Thebais, or Upper Egypt, and, for 
a long time, of the whole country. 
puted the oldest city of the world. It stood in 
about the centre of the Thebaid, on both banks of 
the Nile, above Coptos, and in the Nomos Coptites. 
It is said to have been founded under the first dy- 
nasty by Menes; but this is unsupported by any 
. evidence. Others ascribed its foundation to Osiris, 


It was re-| 


remarkable series of mummies and papyri were 
; also 


found by Brugsch in 1881. At Medinet Habou is 
a great temple of Rameses III., with interesting 
sculptures describing his victories over the Philis- 
tines, and also a calendar. Northwest of this are 
the cemeteries of the sacred apes and the Valley 
of the Tombs of the Queens (seventeen sepulchres), 
On the eastern bank at Luxor is the beautiful tem- 
ple of Amenoph III., with an obelisk whose fellow 
now stands in the Place de la Concorde at Paris. 
At Karnak is a splendid group of temples built 
under the Twelfth Dynasty. The finest portion 
of this maze of architectural magnificence is the 
Great Hall, 170 by 329 feet, with twelve imposing 
columns 62 feet in height and 12 feet in diameter, 
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Terraced Temple of Queen Hatasu. (Restoration 


and 122 minor columns, and two obelisks, of which 
one is the tallest in Egypt, being 108 feet in height. 
On the walls are fine sculptures depicting the bat- 
tles of Seti L and Rameses II. against the Hittites, 
Arabs, Syrians, and Armenians. In one of the por- 
ticos is recorded the expedition of Shishak I. 
against Jerusalem in B.c. 971. 

In classical times Thebes was a great show- 
place, and was visited by beth Greek and Roman 
tourists, among the latter being the emperor Ha- 
drian. 

Thebae. (1) O7n8a, in poetry Thebé (6787, 
Dor. @78a). Now Thion; the chief city in Boeotia. 
It was situated in a plain southeast of Lake Helicé 
and northeast of Plataeae. Its acropolis, which 
was an oval eminence of no great height, was 
called Cadmea (Kadpeia), because it was said to 
have been founded by Cadmus, the leader of a 
Pheenician colony. On each side of this acropolis 
is a small valley, rnnning up from the Theban 
plain into the low ridge of hills by which it is sep- 
arated from that of Plataeae. Of these valleys, 
the one to the west is watered by the Dircé, and 
the one to the east by the Ismenus, both of which, 
however, are insignificant little streams, though so 
celebrated in ancient story. The greater part of 
the city stood in these valleys, and was built some 
time after the acropolis. It is said that the forti- 
fications of the city were constructed by Amphion 
and his brother Zethus; and that, when Amphion 
played his lyre, the stones moved of their own ac- 
cord and formed the wall. The territory of Thebes 
was called THEBAIS (O7Bais), and extended east- 
ward as far as the Euboean Sea. No city is more 
celebrated in the mythical ages of Greece than 
Theves. It was here that the use of letters was 
first introduced from Pheenicia into western Eu- 
rope. It was the reputed birthplace of the two 
great divinities, Dionysus and Heracles. It was } 
also the native city of the great seer Tiresias, as 
well as of the great musician Amphion. It was 
the scene of the tragic fate of Oedipus, and of one 
of the most celebrated wars in the mythical annals 
of Greece. Polynices, who had been expelled from 
Thebes by his brother Eteocles, induced six other 
heroes to espouse his cause, and marched against | 
the city; but they were all defeated and slain by 
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the Thebans, with the excep- 
tion of Adrastus, Polynices, 
and Eteocles falling by each 
other’s hands, This is usual- 
ly called the war of the Seven 
against Thebes. A few years 
afterwards the Epigoni, or 
descendants of the seven he- 
roes, marched against Thebes 
toavenge their fathers’ death; 
they took the city and razed 
it to the ground. Thebes is 
not mentioned by Homer in 
the catalogue of the Greek 
cities which fought against 
Troy, as it was probably sup- 
posed not yet to have recov- 
ered from its devastation by 
the Epigoni. (See SrvEN 
AGAINST THEBES.) It ap- 
pears, however, at the ear- 
liest historical period as a 
large and flourishing city; 
and it is represented as pos- 
sessing seven gates (émramvdos), the number as- 
signed to it in the ancient legends. Its govern- 
ment, after the abolition of monarchy, was an 
aristocracy, or rather an oligarchy, which contin- 
ued to be the prevailing form of government for 
a long time, although occasionally exchanged for 
that of a democracy. Towards the end of the 
Peloponnesian War, however, the oligarchy finally 
disappears; and Thebes appears under a democrat- 
ical form of government from this time, till it be- 
came with the rest of Greece subject to the Ro- 
mans. 

The Thebans were from an early period inveter- 
ate enemies of their neighbours, the Athenians. 
Their hatred of the latter people was probably one 


by Brune.) 


Coin of the Boeotian Thebes. 


of the reasons which induced them to desert the 
cause of Grecian liberty in the great struggle 
against the Persian power. In the Peloponnesian 
War the Thebans naturally espoused the Spartan 
side, and contributed not a little to the downfall 
of Athens. But, in common with the other Greek 
States, they soon became disgusted with the Spar- 
tan supremacy, and joined the confederacy formed 
against Sparta in B.c. 394. The peace of Antalei- 
das in 387 put an end to hostilities in Greece; but 
the treacherous seizure of the Cadmea by the Lace- 
daemonian general Phoebidas in 382, and its re- 
covery by the Theban exiles in 379, led to a war 
between Thebes and Sparta, in which the former 
not only recovered its independence, but forever 
destroyed the Lacedaemonian supremacy, This 
was the most glorious period in the Theban an- 
nals; and the decisive defeat of the Spartans at 
the battle of Leuctra in 371 made Thebes the first 
power in Greece. Her greatness, however, was 
mainly due to the preéminent abilities of her citi- 
zens, Epaminondas and Pelopidas; and with the 
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death of the former at the battle of Mantinea in 
362, she lost the supremacy which she had so re- 
cently gained. Soon afterwards Philip of Mace- 
don began to exercise a paramount influence over 
the greater part of Greece. The Thebans were in- 
duced, by the eloquence of Demosthenes, to forget 
their old animosities against the Athenians, and 
to join the latter in protecting the liberties of 
Greece; but their united forces were defeated by 
Philip, at the battle of Chaeronea, in 338. Soon 
after the death of Philip and the accession of Alex- 
ander, the Thebans made a last attempt to recover 
their liberty, but were cruelly, punished by the 
young king. The city was taken by Alexander 
in 336, and was entirely destroyed, with the ex- 
ception of the temples, and the house of the poet 
Pindar; 6000 inhabitants were slain, and 30,000 
sold as slaves. In 316 the city was rebuilt by 
Cassander, with the assistance of the Athenians. 
In 290 it was taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, and 
again suffered greatly. Dicaearchus, who flour- 
ished about this time, has left us an interesting 
account of the city. He describes it as about sey- 
enty stadia (nearly nine miles) in circumference, in 
form nearly circular, and in appearance somewhat 
gloomy. He says that it is plentifully provided 
with water, and contains better gardens than any 
other city in Greece; that it is most agreeable in 
summer, on account of its plentiful supply of cool 
and fresh water, and its large gardens; but that 
in winter it is very unpleasant, being destitute of 
fuel, exposed to floods and cold winds, and fre- 
quently visited by heavy falls of snow. He fur- 
ther represents the people as proud and insolent, 
and always ready to settle disputes by fighting, 
rather than by the ordinary course of justice. It 
is supposed that the population of the city at this 


time may have been between 50,000 and 60,000 souls. 
See Sankey, Spartan and Theban Supremacies (1877). 


After the Macedonian period Thebes rapidly de- 
clined in importance; and it received its last blow 
from Sulla, who gave half of its territory to the 
Delphians. Strabo describes it as only a village 
in his time; and Pausanias, who visited it in the 
second century of the Christian era, says that the 
Cadmea alone was then inhabited. The modern 
town is: also confined to this spot, and the sur- 
rounding country is covered with a confused heap 
of ruins. See E. Fabricius, Theben (Heidelberg, 
1891); and the articles EPAMINONDAS; PELOPIDAS. 

(2) Called PHTHIOTICAH (ai bOi@ries), an impor- 
tant city of Thessaly in the district Phthiotis, at a 
short distance from the coast, and with a good 
harbour (Polyb. v. 99). (3) A town in Lucania, 
rarely mentioned. 


Thebais. (1) See AnGyrtus. (2) See THEBAE. 

Thebais. See Statrus. 

Thebanus, Pinparus. See article in the Ap- 
pendix. 


Thebé (678n ‘Yrom\akin). <A city of Mysia, on 
the wooded slope of Mount Placus, destroyed by 
Achilles. It was said to have been the birthplace 
of Andromaché and Chryseis (J1. i. 366; vi. 397). 

Thebes, SEVEN AGAINST. 
THEBES. 


Thelepté. See THanLa. 
Thelpusa (©€¢\7ovea) and Telphussa (TéAdove- 


a). Now Vanena; a town in Arcadia on the 
river Ladon. It was a famous seat of the worship 


See SEVEN AGAINST 
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of Demeter-Erinnys, Persephoné, and Dionysus 
(Pausan. viii. 25, 2). 

Themis (G¢uis). The daughter of Uranus and 
Gé. She was married to Zeus, by whom she be- 
came the mother of the Horae, Eunomia, Diké 
(Astraea), Irené, and of the Moerae. In the Ho- 
meric poems, Themis is the personification of the 
order of things established by law, custom, and 
equity, whence she is described as reigning in the 
assemblies of men, and as convening, by the com- 
mand of Zeus, the assembly of the gods. She 
dwells in Olympus, and is on friendly terms with 
Hera. She is also described as a prophetic divin- 
ity, and is said to have been in possession of the 
Delphic Oracle as the successor of Gé, and prede- 
cessor of Apollo. Nymphs, believed to be daugh- 
ters of Zeus and Themis, lived in a cave on the 
river Eridanus, and the Hesperides also are called 
daughters of Zeus and Themis. On coins she often 
bears a resemblance to the figure of Athené, and 
holds a cornucopia and a pair of scales. 


Themiscyra (Qeuicxvpa). A plain on the coast 
of Pontus, extending east of the river Iris, beyond 
the Thermodon, celebrated from very ancient times 
as the country of the Amazons (Herod. iv. 86). 


Themison (Geyicwyv). A Greek physician, the 
founder of the school of the Methodici. 

Themistius (Qeuicrios). A Greek rhetorician 
of Paphlagonia, who lived in the second half of 
the fourth century A.D., as teacher of philosophy 
and oratory at Constantinople. He was much 
honoured by his contemporaries for his noble dis- 
position and his learning and eloquence, which 
gained for him the name of EUPHRADES, or eloquent 
speaker. He was honoured with various marks 
of distinction of the emperors. Constantius made 
him a senator; Julian described him as the first 
philosopher of his age ; Theodosius selected him as 
tutor to his son Arcadius, and in 384 nominated 
him to the prefecture. He died about 388. 

Thirty-four of his speeches (7oXcrikot Adyou) have 
been preserved, one of them in a Latin translation 
only. They are partly philosophical and political, 
but principally eulogistie orations, either in com- 
pliment to or in memory of various emperors. com- 
posed in a clear, pleasant style, and valuable for 
the information they contain respecting contem- 
porary history. Besides these, we possess four 
paraphrases by him of parts of Aristotle. The 
orations are edited by Dindorf (Leipzig, 1832). 


Themisto (Geuioro). The third wife of Athamas 
(q.v.), who married her under the impression that his 
wife Ino was dead. When he heard, however, that 
Ino was living as a yotary of Dionysus, in the ra- 
vines of Parnassus, he secretly set for her. The- 
misto, on hearing this, determined, in revenge, to 
kill Ino’s children, and ordered a slaye, who had 
lately come to the house, to dress her children in 
white and Ino’s in black, so that she might be able 
to distinguish them in the night. But the slave, 
who was Ino herself, suspecting the evil intention, 
exchanged the clothes. Themisto, in consequence, 
killed her own children, and, on becoming aware 
of her mistake, slew herself also. 


Themistdcles (@eyicrokAjs). A celebrated 
Athenian, the son of Neocles and Abrotonon, a 
Thracian woman, and born about B.c.514. In his 
youth he had an impetuous character, and dis- 
played great intellectual power combined with a 
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lofty ambition and a desire for political distine- 
tion. He began his career by setting himself in 
opposition to those who had most power, among 
whom Aristides was the chief. The fame which 
Miltiades acquired by his generalship at Marathon 
made a deep impression on Themistocles; and he 
said that the trophy of Miltiades would not let 
him sleep. His rival Aristides was ostracized in 
B.C. 483, te which event Themistocles contributed; 
and from this time he was the political leader in 
Athens. In 481 he was Archon Eponymus. It 
was about this time that he persuaded the Athe- 
nians to employ the produce of the silver mines of 
Laurium in building ships, instead of distributing 
it among the Athenian citizens. His great object 
was to draw the Athenians to the sea, as he was 
convinced that it was only by their fleet that 
Athens could repel the Persians and obtain the 
supremacy in Greece. Upon the invasion of Greece 
by Xerxes, Themistocles was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Athenian fleet; and to his energy, 
prudence, foresight, and courage the Greeks main- 
ly owed their salvation from the Persian dominion. 
Upon the approach 
of Xerxes, the 
Athenians, on the 
adviceot Themisto- 
cles, deserted their 
city, and removed 
their women, chil- 
dren, and infirm 
persons to Salamis, 
Aegina, and Troe- 
zen; but as soon as 
the Persians took 
possession of Ath- 
ens, the Peloponne- 
sians were anxious 
to retire to the Co- 
rinthian isthmus. 
Themistocles used 
all his influence 
in inducing the 
Greeks to remain 
and fight with the 
Persians at Sala- 
mis, and with the 
greatest difficulty 
persuaded the Spartan commander Eurybiades to 
stay at Salamis. But as soon as the fleet of 
Xerxes made its appearance, the Peloponnesians 
were again anxious to sail away; and when The- 
mistocles saw that he should be unable to per- 
suade them to remain, he sent a faithful slave to 
the Persian commanders, informing them that 
the Greeks intended to make their escape, and 
that the Persians had now the opportunity of ac- 
complishing a noble enterprise, if they would only 
cut off the retreat of the Greeks. The Persians 
believed what they were told, and in the night 
their fleet occupied the whole of the channel be- 
tween Salamis and the mainland. The Greeks 
were thus compelled to fight; and the result was 
the great and glorious victory, in which the greater 
part of the fleet of Xerxes was destroyed. This 
victory, which was due to Themistocles, estab- 
lished his reputation among the Greeks. On his 
visiting Sparta, he was received with extraordi- 
nary honours by the Spartans, who gave ury- 
biades the palm of bravery and Themistocles the 
palm of wisdom and skill (Herod. viii. 124). The 
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Athenians now began to restore their ruined city, 
and Themistocles urged them to rebuild the walls 
and make them stronger than before. The Spar- 
tans sent an embassy to Athens to dissuade them 
from fortifying their city, for which it is hard to 
assign any motive except national jealousy. The- 
mistocles, who was at that time Tpoorarns Tov 
Snpov (i. &, one of the leaders of the popular party), 
went on an embassy to Sparta, where he amused 
the Spartans with lies, till the walls were far enough 
advanced to be in a state of defence. It was upon 
his advice also that the Athenians fortified the port 
of Piraeus. The influence of Themistocles does 
not appear to have survived the expulsion of the 
Persians from Greece and the fortification of the 
ports. He was probably justly accused of enrich- 
ing himself by unfair means, for he had no scruples 
about the way of accomplishing an end. A story 
is told that, after the retreat of the fleet of Xerxes, 
when the Greek fleet was wintering at Pagasae, 
Themistocles told the Athenians in the public as- 
sembly that he had a scheme to propose which was 
beneficial to the State, but could not be divulged. 
Aristides was named to receive the secret, and to 
report upon it. His report was that nothing could 
be more profitable than the scheme of Themistocles, 
but nothing more unjust: the Athenians were 
guided by the report of Aristides. It is difficult, 
if not impossible, to reconcile the statement in 
Arist. Ath. Pol. 25, that Themistocles intrigued for 
the overthow of the Areopagus, with the date of 
his exile from Athens. The attack upon the Are- 
opagus was in 463; but in 471, in consequence of 
the political strife between Themistocles and Aris- 
tides, the former was ostracized from Athens, and 
retired to Argos. 

After the discovery of the treasonable corre- 
spondence of Pausanias with the Persian king, the 
Lacedaemonians sent to Athens to accuse Themis- 
tocles of being privy to the design of Pausanias. 
Thereupon the Athenians sent off persons with the 
Lacedaemonians with instructions to arrest The- 
mistocles (466). Themistocles, hearing of what was 
designed against him, first fled from Argos to Cor- 
cyra, and then to Epirus, where he took refuge in 
the house of Admetus, king of the Molossi, who 
happened to be from home. Admetus was no friend 
to Themistocles, but his wife told the fugitive that 
he would be protected if he would take their child 
in his arms and sit on the hearth. The king soon 
came in, and, respecting his suppliant attitude, 
raised him up, and refused to surrender him to the 
Lacedaemonian and Athenian agents. Themisto- 
cles finally reached the coast of Asia in safety. 
Xerxes was now dead (465), and Artaxerxes was on 
the throne (Thucyd. i. 235; Plut. Them. 23; Nep. 
Them. 4). Themistocles went up to visit the king 
at his royal residence; and on his arrival he sent 
the king a letter, in which he promised to do the 
king a good service, and prayed that he might be 
allowed to wait a year and then to explain person- 
ally what brought him there. In a year he made 
himself master of the Persian language and the 
Persian usages, and, being presented to the king, 
he obtained the greatest influence over him, and 
such as no Greek ever before enjoyed—partly ow- 
ing to his high reputation and the hopes that he 
gave to the king of subjecting the Greeks to the 
Persians. The king gave him a handsome allow- 
ance, after the Persian fashion; Magnesia supplied 
him with bread nominally, but paid him annually 
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fifty talents. Lampsacus supplied wine, and Myus 
the other provisions. Before he could accomplish 
anything he died; some say that he poisoned him- 
self, finding that he could not perform his promise 
to the king. A monument was erected to his mem- 
ory in the Agora of Magnesia, which place was 
within his government. It is said that his bones 
were secretly taken to Attica by his relations, and 
privately interred there. 

Themistocles undoubtedly possessed great tal- 
ents as a statesman, great political sagacity, a 
ready wit, and excellent judgment; but he was 
not an honest man, and, like many other clever 
men with little morality, he ended his career un- 
happily and ingloriously. Twenty-one letters at- 
tributed to Themistocles are spurious. 

See Wolff, De Vita Themistoclis (1871); and Weck- 
lein, Ueber Themistokles, etc. (1892). 


Themistogénes (Oepicroyévns). A native of 
Syracuse, supposed (on inadequate grounds) to be 
the author of the Anabasis, which has come down 
to us under the name of Xenophon (q. v.). 


Theoclyménus (GcokAvpevos). Son of the sooth- 
sayer Polyphides, grandson of Melampus. When 
a fugitive from Argos, for a murder which he had 
committed, he met with Telemachus in Pylus, who 
succoured him and brought him to Ithaca. By 
means of his inherited gift of prophecy, he here 
made known to Penelope the presence of Odys- 
seus in the island, and warued the suitors of their 
fate. 

Theocritus (Gedxpitos). The most famous of 
the Greek bucolic poets was a native of Syracuse, 
the son of Praxagoras and Philinna. He visited 


Alexandria towards the end of the reign of Ptolemy | 


Soter, where he received the instruction of Philetas 


as a poet, 
Cos, which would bring him more directly into 
connection with Philetas (Suidas, s. v. Gedxpiros). 


His first efforts obtained for him the patronage of | 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, who was associated in the | 


kingdom with his father, Ptolemy Soter, in B.c, 
285, and in whose praise, therefore, the poet wrote 
the fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth Idyls. 
At Alexandria he became acquainted with the poet 
Aratus, to whom he addressed his sixth Idyl. 
Theocritus afterwards returned to Syracuse, and 
lived there under Hiero II. It appears from the 


sixteenth Idyl that Theocritus was dissatisfied, | 


both with the want of liberality on the part of 
Hiero in rewarding him for his poems, and with 
the political state of his native country. It may 
therefore be supposed that he devoted the latter 
part of his life almost entirely to the contemplation 
of those scenes of nature and of country life on his 
representations of which his fame chiefly rests. 
Theocritus was the creator of bucolic poetry in 
Greek, and, through imitators, such as Vergil, in 
Roman literature. (See VERGILIUS.) The bucolic 
Idyls of Theocritus are of a dramatic and mimetic 
character. They are pictures of the ordinary life 
of the common people of Sicily; whence their 
name eidn, efdvAAca. The pastoral poems and ro- 
mances of later times are a totally different sort 
of composition from the bucolics of Theocritus, 
who knows nothing of the affected sentiment 
which has been ascribed to the imaginary shep- 
herds of a fictitious Arcadia, He merely exhibits 
simple and faithful pictures of the common life of 
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the Sicilian people, in a thoroughly objective, at- 
though truly poetical, spirit. Dramatic simplicity, 
and truth are impressed upon the scenes exhibited 
in his poems, into the colouring of which he has 
thrown much of the natural comedy which is al- 
ways seen in the common life of a free people. In 
his dramatic dialogue he is influenced by the mimes 
of Sophron (q. v.), as may be seen especially in the 
fifteenth Idy] (Adoniazusae). The poems of Theoc- 
ritus of this class may be compared with those of 
Herondas, who belonged, like Theocritus, to the 
literary school of Philetas of Cos. In genius, how- 
ever, Theocritus was greatly the superior. The 
collection which has come down to us under the 
name of Theocritus consists of thirty poems, called 
by the general title of Jdyls, a fragment of a few 
lines from a poem entitled Berenicé, and twenty- 
two epigrams in the Greek Anthology. But these 
Idyls are not all bucolic, and were not all-written 
by Theocritus. Those of which the genuineness 
is the most doubtful are the twelfth, twenty-third, 
twenty-sixth, twenty-seventh, and twenty-ninth; 
and Idyls xiii., xvi., xvii., xxii., Xxiv., and xxvi. 


| are in Epic style, and have more of Epic dialect, 


especially Idyl xvi. It is likely that these poems 
on Epic subjects were written early in the poet’s 
life, and, as court poems, had some of the artificial 
and imitative character of the Alexandrians. In 
general the dialect of Theocritus is Doric, but two 
of the Idyls (xxviii. and xxix.) are in the Aeolic. 
There are numerous manuscripts of Theocritus, 
especially in the Laurentian Library at Florence, 
in the Vatican, and at Paris; but none antedate 
the thirteenth century. Theocritus is edited by 
Valckenaer (1810); Wiistemann (Gotha, 1830); 
Meineke (1856); Fritzsche (Leipzig, 1869); Paley 


| (London, 1863); Wordsworth (1877), and Kynaston 
and Asclepiades, and began to distinguish himself | 
Other accounts make him a native of | 


(1873). There are translations into English verse 
by Chapman (1866) and Calverley (1869); and 
into English prose by Lang (1889), the last with 
an introduction. See Knapp, Theokrit und die 
Idyllen- Dichtung (1882); Bachelin, JInterprétation 
Littéraire et Philologique de la Premiére Idylle de 
Théocrite (Paris, 1886); and Fritzsche, Zu Theokrit 
und Virgil (1860). There is a lexicon to Theocri- 
tus by Rumpel (1879). 


Theodectes (Geodéxrns). Of Phaselis, in Lycia, 
a Greek rhetorician and tragic poet. He carried 
off the prize eight times, and in B.c. 351 his tragedy 
of Mausolus was victorious in the tragic contest 
instituted by Queen Artemisia in honour of her 
deceased husband Mausolus. In the rhetorical 
contest, held at the same time, he was defeated by 
Theopompus. Only unimportant fragments of his 
fifty tragedies are extant. 


Theodora (Geodepa). The wife of the emperor 
Justinian I. Procopius, in his scandalous chronicle 
of the Byzantine court, describes her as the daugh- 
ter of one Acacius, a showman, and as having been 
by turns an actress, a dancer, and a harlot of ex- 
traordinary shamelessness. She was at first Justin- 
ian’s mistress, and in A.D. 527 became his wife, the 
emperor having secured the repeal of a law which 
forbade the marriage of a member of the Senate 
with an actress. From the time of her wedding, 
however, she lived a life of exemplary purity, and 
was to her husband a wise and trusty counsellor, 
and one whose courage saved the throne at the 
time of the riots that took place in 5382. She was 
especially famous for her charity towards unfortu- 
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nate women. She died at the age of forty in 548, 
The disgusting stories contained in the AvéxSora of 
Procopius (q. v.) and repeated by Gibbon and Dahn 
are discredited by the fact that neither Evagrius 
nor Zouaras mentions them, and also by the self- 
confessed mendacity of Procopius himself. See 
Débedour, L’Impératrice Théodora (Paris, 1885); 
Dahn, Prokopius (Berlin, 1865); a paper by Mal- 
let in the English Historical Review, vol. ii. (1887); 
and the article Iustrntanus. The story of The- 
odora is made the basis of a well-known drama by 
Victorien Sardou (1884). 


Theodoricus or Theodericus. (1) King of the 
Visigoths from a.p. 418 to 451. He was the successor 
of Wallia, but appears to have been the son of the 
great Alaric. He fell fighting on the side of Aétius 
and the Romans at the great battle of Chalons, in 
which Attila was defeated, 451. (2) A king of the 
Visigoths a.p. 452-466, second son of Theodorie I. 
He succeeded to the throne by the murder of his 
brother Thorismond. He ruled over the greater 
part of Gaul and Spain. He was assassinated in 
466 by his brother Euric, who succeeded him on 
the throne. Theodoric II. was a patron of letters 
and learned men. The poet Sidonius Apollinaris 
resided for some time at his court. (3) Surnamed 
THE GREAT, king of the Ostrogoths, succeeding his 
father Theodemir in 475. He was at first an ally 
of Zeno, the emperor of Constantinople, but was 
after wards involved in hostilities with the emperor. 
In order to get rid of Theodoric, Zeno gave him 
permission to invade Italy, and expel the usurper 
Odoacer from the country. Theodoric entered Italy 
in 489, and, after defeating Odoacer in three great 
battles, laid siege to Ravenna, in which Odoacer 
took refuge. After a siege of three years Odoacer 
capitulated on condition that he and Theodoric 
should rule jointly over Italy; but Odoacer was 
soon afterwards murdered by his more fortunate 
rival (493). Theodoric thus became master of Italy, 
which he ruled for thirty-three years, till his death 
in 526. His long reign was prosperous and benefi- 
cent, and under his sway Italy recovered from the 
ravages to which it had been exposed for so many 
years. Theodoric was also a patron of literature: 
and among his ministers were Cassiodorus and 
Boéthius, the two last writers who can claim a 
place in the literature of ancient Rome. But pros- 
perous as had been the reign of Theodoric, his last 
days were darkened by disputes with the Catholics, 
and by the condemnation and execution of Boé- 
thius and Symmachus, whom he accused of a con- 
spiracy to overthrow the Gothic dominion in Italy. 
His death is said to have been hastened by re- 
morse. It his related that one evening, when a 
large fish was served on the table, he fancied that 
he beheld the head of Symmachus, and was so ter- 
rified that he took to his bed, and died three days 
afterwards. Theodoric was buried at Ravenna, 
and a monument was erected to his memory by 
his daughter Amalasuntha. His ashes were de- 
posited in a porphyry vase, which is still to be 
seen at Ravenna. See Hodgkin, Theodoric the Goth 
(1891). 

Theodorus (Ccddwpos). (1) Of Byzantium, a 
rhetorician, and a contemporary of Plato. (2) A 
philosopher of the Cyrenaic School, usually desig- 
nated by ancient writers “the Atheist.” He Te- 
sided for some time at Athens; and being banished 
thence, went to Alexandria, where he entered the 
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| begun by his father (Vitruv. vii. pref. 12). 
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service of Ptolemy, son of Lagns. (3) An eminent 
rhetorician of the age of Augustus, was a native 
of Gadara. He settled at Rhodes, where Tiberius, 
afterwards emperor, during his retirement (B.C. 6- 
A.D. 2) to that island, was one of his hearers (Sueton. 
Tib. 57). He also taught at Rome. Theodorus 
was the founder of a school of rhetoricians called 
“Theodorei.” (4) Of Samos, son of Rhoecus. In 
conjunction with his father, he erected the laby- 
rinth of Lemnos (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 90), and ad- 
vised the laying down of a layer of charcoal as 
part of the foundation of the Temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus (Diog. Laért. ii. 108). He is said to have 
lived for a long time in Egypt, where he and his 
brother Telecles learned the Egyptian canon of 
proportion for the human figure. He was consid- 
ered by the Greeks as one of the inventors of the art 
of casting in bronze (Pausan. viii. 14,8). He wrote 
a work on the Temple of Heré at Samos, which was 
(5) Son 
of Telecles, and nephew of the preceding. He 
flonrished in the time of Croesus and Polycrates, 
whose ring he made (Herod. i. 51; iii. 41). 


Theodosianus Codex. See CopEx THEODO- 


SIANUS; THEODOSIUS. 


Theodosius (Oco0ddcv0s). (1) Surnamed THE 
GREAT, Roman emperor of the East, A.D. 378-395. 
He was the son of the general Theodosius who re- 
stored Britain to the Empire, and was beheaded at 
Carthage in the reign of Valens (A.D. 376). The 
future emperor was born in Spain about A.D. 346. 
He received a good education; and he learned the 
art of war under his own father, whom he accom- 
panied in his British campaigns. During his fa- 
ther’s lifetime he was raised to the rank of Duke 
(dux) of Moesia, where he defeated the Sarmatians 
(874) and saved the province. On the death of 
his father he retired before court intrigues to his 
native country. He acquired a considerable mili- 
tary reputation in the lifetime of his father; and 
after the death of Valens, who fell in battle against 
the Goths, he was proclaimed emperor of the East 
by Gratian, who felt himself unable to sustain the 
burden of the Empire. The Roman Empire in the 
East was then in a critical position; for the Ro- 
mans were disheartened by the bloody defeat 
which they had sustained, and the Goths were in- 
solent in their victory. Theodosius, however, 
showed himself equal to the difficult position in 
which he was placed; he gained two signal victo- 
ries over the Goths, and concluded a peace with 
the barbarians in 382. 

In the following year (383) Maximus assumed 
the imperial purple in Britain, and invaded Gaul 
with a powerful army. In the war which fol- 
lowed Gratian was slain; and Theodosius, who did 
not consider it prudent to enter into a contest with 
Maximus, acknowledged the latter emperor of the 
countries of Spain, Gaul, and Britain, but he se- 
cured to Valentinian, the brother of Gratian, Italy, 
Africa, and western Illyricum. But when Maxi- 
mus expelled Valentinian from Italy in 387, Theo- 
dosius espoused the cause of the latter, and marched 
into the West at the head of a powerful army. 
After defeating Maximus in Pannonia, Theodosius 
pursued him across the Alps to Aquileia. Here 
Maximus was surrendered by his own soldiers to 
Theodosius and was put to death. Theodosius 
spent the winter at Milan, and in the following 
year (389) he entered Rome in triampb, accom- 
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panied by Valentinian and his own son Honorius. 
Two events in the life of Theodosius about this 
time may be mentioned as evidence of his uncer- 
tain character and his savage temper. In 387 a 
riot took place at Antioch, in which the statues of 
the emperor, of his father, and of his wife were 
thrown down; but these idle demonstrations were 
quickly suppressed by au armed force. When 
Theodosius heard of these riots, he degraded Anti- 
och from the rank of a city, stripped it of its pos- 
sessions and privileges, and reduced it to the con- 
dition of a village dependent on Laodicea. But in 
consequence of the intercession of Antioch and the 
Senate of Constantinople, he pardoned the city, 
and all who had taken part in the riot. The other 
event is an eternal brand of infamy on the name 
of Theodosius. In 390, while the emperor was at 
Milan, a serious riot broke out at Thessalonica, in 
which the imperial officer and several of his troops 
were murdered. Theodosius resolved to take the 
most signal vengeance upon the whole city. An 
army of barbarians was sent to Thessalonica; the 
people were invited to the games of the Circus; 
and as soon as the place was full, the soldiers re- 
ceived the signal for massacre. For three hours 
the spectators were indiscriminately exposed to 
the fury of the soldiers, and 7000 of them, or, as 
some accounts say, more than twice that number, 
paid the penalty of the insurrection. St. Ambrose, 
Archbishop of Milan, represented to Theodosius his 
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erime in a letter, and told him that penitence alone | 


could efface his guilt. Accordingly, when the em- 
peror proceeded to perform his devotions in the 
usual manner in the great church of Milan, the 


archbishop stopped him at the door, and demand- | 


ed an acknowledgment of his guilt. The con- 
science-struck Theodosius humbled himself before 


the church, which has recorded his penance as one | 


of its greatest victories. He laid aside the insig- 
nia of imperial power; in the posture of a suppli- 
ant in the church of Milan he asked pardon for his 
great sin before all the congregation; and, after 
eight months, the emperor was restored to com- 
munion with the Church. 

Theodosius spent three years in Italy, during 
which he established Valentinian II. on the throne 
of the West. He returned to Constantinople tow- 
ards the latter end of 391. Valentinian was slain 
in 392 by Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius to the 
Empire of the West. This involved Theodosius in 
anew war; but it ended in the defeat and death 
both of Eugenius and Arbogastes in 394. Theo- 
dosius died at Milan, four months after the defeat 
of Eugenius, on the 17th of January, 395. His two 
sons, Arcadius and Honorius, had already been ele- 
vated to the rank of Augusti, and it was arranged 
that the Empire should be divided between them, 
Arcadius having the East, and Honorius the West. 
Theodosius was a firm Catholic, and a fierce oppo- 
nent and persecutor of the Arians and all heretics. 
It was in his reign also that the formal destruction 
of paganism took place; and we still possess a 
large number of the laws of Theodosius, prohibit- 
ing the exercise of the pagan religion, and forbid- 
ding the heathen worship under severe penalties, 
in some cases extending to death. (2) A Roman 
emperor of the East, 4.D. 408-450. He was born in 
401, and was only seven years of age at the death 
of his father Arcadius, whom he succeeded. Theo- 
dosius was a weak ruler; and his sister Pulcheria, 
who became his guardian in 414, possessed the vir- 
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tual government of the Empire during the re- 
mainder of his long reign. The principal external 
events in the reign of Theodosius were the war 
with the Persians, which only lasted a short time 
(421-422), and was terminated by a peace for a 
hundred years; and the war with the Huns, who 
repeatedly defeated the armies of the emperor, and 
compelled him at length to conclude a disgraceful 
peace with them in 447 or 448. Theodosius died 
in 450, and was succeeded by his sister Pulcheria, 
who prudently took for her colleague in the Em- 
pire the senator Marcian, and made him her hus- 
band. Theodosius had been married in 421 to the 
accomplished Athenais, the daughter of the sophist 
Leontius, who received at her baptism the name 
of Eudocia. Their daughter Eudoxia was married 
to Valentinian III., the emperor of the West. In 
the reign of Theodosius, and that of Valentinian 
III., was made the compilation called the Codex 
Theodosianus. It was published in 4.p. 438. It 
consists of sixteen books, which are divided into 
titles, with appropriate rubricae or headings; and 
the constitutions belonging to each title are ar- 
ranged under it in chronological order. The first 
five books comprise the greater part of the consti- 
tution which relates to ius privatum; the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books contain the law that re- 
lates to the constitution and administration; the 
ninth book treats of criminal law; the tenth and 
eleventh treat of the public revenue and some 
matters relating to procedure; the twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth books treat of the 
constitution and the administration of towns and 
other corporations; and the sixteenth contains the 
law relating to ecclesiastical matters. 
LireRARY.—(1) Of Bithynia, a mathematician, 
mentioned by Strabo and by Vitruvius, the latter 
of whom speaks of him as the inventor of a uni- 
versal sun-dial. (2) Of Tripolis, a mathematician 
and astronomer of some distinction, who appears 
to have flourished later than the reign of Trajan. 
He wrote several works, of which the three fol- 
lowing are extant, and have been published: (a) 
Yaipixa, a treatise on the properties of the sphere, 
and of the circles described on its surface ; (6) Hepi 
‘Huepoy kai Nuxr@y; and (c) Hepi Oiknoeav. 


Theoddta (Geodd7y). An Athenian courtesan, 
and one of the most celebrated persons of that 
class in Greece. She is introduced as a speaker in 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia (iii. 11). She at last at- 
tached herself to Alcibiades, and, after his murder, 
she performed his funeral rites (Athen. pp. 220, 
574). See ALCIBIADES, 


Theognis (Géoyvis). Of Megara, an ancient 
elegiac and gnomic poet, said to have flourished 
B.C. 548 or 544. He may have been born about 
570, and would therefore have been eighty at the 
commencement of the Persian Wars, 490, at which 
time we know from his own writings that he was 
alive. Theognis belonged to the oligarchical party 
in his native city, and in its fates he shared. He 
was a noble by birth, and all his sympathies were 
with the nobles. They are, in his poems, the dya- 
Goi and éc@Aoi, and the commons the xaxoi and 
deAoi, terms which, in fact, at that period, were 
regularly used in this political signification, and 
not in their later ethical meaning. He was ban- 
ished with the leaders of the oligarchical party, 
having previously been deprived of all his prop- 
erty; and most of his poems were composed while 
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he was an exile. Most of his political verses are 
addressed to a certain Cyrnus, the son of Polypas. 
The other fragments of his poetry are of a social, 
most of them of a festive, character. They place 
us in the midst of a circle of friends who formed a 
kind of convivial society ; all the members of this 
society belonged to the class whom the poet calls 
“the good.” The collection of gnomic poetry 
which has come down to us under the name of 
Theognis contains, however, many additions from 
later poets. The genuine fragments of Theognis, 
with some passages which are poetical in thought, 
have much that helps us to understand his times. 

The best editions are by Welcker (1826); Bekker 
(Leipzig, 1815 and 1827); Orelli ( Ziirich, 1840); 
Bergk (1878); Ziegler (2d ed. 1880); and Sitzler 
(1880). See Frere’s Theognis Restitutus (Malta, 
1842); Miiller, De Scriptis Theognidis (1877); Sitz- 
ler, Studien zum Elegiker Theognis (1885); and Sittl, 
Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, i. pp. 261 foll. 

Theogonia (@eoyovia). A theogony, or genealog- 
ical account of the gods. The earliest of these is 
said to have been written by Musaeus (q. v.); but 
the most famous is that of Hesiod, which is still 
extant. See HEsSIODUS. 


Theon (G¢g@v). (1) Of Samos. A Greek painter 
who flourished in the second half of the fourth 
century B.c. His pictures were celebrated for 
their powerful effect on the imagination, which 
eansed those who looked at them to forget that 
they were only counterfeits of reality. The pict- 
ure of a young hoplite charging the enemy was 
especially celebrated for this effect of illusion 
(Aelian, V. H. ii. 44). 

(2) Of Smyrna. A Platonist living in the first 
half of the second century A.D. He was the author 
of a work of great value in connection with an- 
cient Greek arithmetic: on the principles of math- 
ematics, music, and astronomy required for the 
study of Plato. It is edited by Hiller (Leipzig, 
1878). 

(3) Of Alexandria. One of the last students at 
the Alexandrian Museum, born about a.D. 365. He 
is the author of a commentary on Euclid and on 
the astronomical tables of Ptolemaeus. He was 
the father of the celebrated Hypatia (q.v.). His 
works are edited by Halma (Paris, 1822). 

(4) Agtius. A rhetorician of Alexandria, who 
wrote, in the fifth century A.D., a book on rhetoric, 
to which were appended exercises on style, called 
Tpoyupvacpara, deserving of commendation both 
for their conciseness and lucidity of exposition, 
and for their criticisms on the style of the Attic 
orators. Edited by Finckh (Stuttgart, 1834). 

Theonoé (Gcovdn). Daughter of Proetus and 
Psammathe, also called Idothea. See IpoTHEA. 

Theophanes (Geopav7s). (1) CN. PoMPEIUS, of 
Mitylené in Lesbos. A learned Greek, who was 
one of the most intimate friends of Pompey, and 
wrote the history of his campaigns (Caes. B. G. lii. 
18). (2) A Byzantine historian, who flourished 
most probably in the latter part of the sixth cen- 
tury of our era. He wrote, in ten books, the his- 
tory of the Eastern Empire during the Persian 
war under Justin II., from a.D. 567 to 581. The 
work itself is lost, but some extracts from it are 
preserved by Photius. (3) Also a Byzantine his- 
torian, lived during the second half of the eighth 
century A.D. and the early part of the ninth, In 
consequence of his supporting the cause of image- 
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worship, he was banished by Leo the Armenian to 
the island of Samothracé, where he died, in 818. 
Theophanes wrote a Chronicon, which is still ex- 
tant, beginning at the accession of Diocletian, in 
277, and coming down to 811. It consists, like the 
Chronica of Eusebius and of Syncellus, of two parts, 
a history arranged according to years, and a chron- 
ological table, of which the former is very superior 
to the latter. It is edited by De Boor (Leipzig, 
1883). 

Theophania (6eodavia). A Delphic festival 
celebrated in February on the alleged birthday of 
Apollo (Plut. Quaest. Graec. 9). In the Christian 
Greek writers, the name is used of Christmas Day. 


Theophrastus (Gcodpacros). The Greek philos- 
opher. He was a native of Eresus in Lesbos, and 
studied philosophy at Athens, first under Plato 
and afterwards under Aristotle. He became the 
favourite pupil of Aristotle, who named Theo- 
phrastus his successor in the presidency of the 
Lyceum, and in his will bequeathed to him his 
library and the originals of his own writings. 
Theophrastus was a worthy successor of his great 
master, and nobly sustained the character of the 
school. He is said to have had two thousand dis- 
ciples, and among them such men as the comic 
poet Menander. He was highly esteemed by the 
kings Philippus, Cassander, and Ptolemy, and was 
not the less the object of the regard of the Athe- 
nian people, as was decisively shown when he was 
impeached of impiety ; for he was not only acquit- 
ted, but his accuser would have fallen a victim to 
his calumny had not Theophrastus generously in- 
terfered to save him. He died in B.c. 287, having 
presided over the Academy about thirty-five years. 
His age is variously stated. According to some 
accounts he lived 85 years, according to others 107 
years. He is said to have closéd his life with the 
complaint respecting the short duration of human 
existence, that it ended just when the insight into 
its problems was beginning. He wrote a great 
number of works, the great object of which was 
the development of the Aristotelian philosophy. 
His ’H@koi Xapaxrypes, in thirty chapters; his 
work on plants (Ilept uray Ioropias), in ten books; 
his account of the causes of plants (Ilept uray 
Airtav); and his treatise on stones (Ilepi Aldor), 
are extant. These are edited together by Wimmer 
(Breslau, 1842-62). A separate edition of the Char- 
acteres is that of Jebb (London, 1870). 


Theophylactus (GcodpvAdkros), surnamed Simo- 
catta. A Byzantine historian, who lived at Con- 
stantinople, where he held some public offices 
under Heraclius, about a.D. 610-629. His chief 
work is a history of the reign of the emperor 
Maurice, in eight books, from the death of Tibe- 
rius II. and the accession of Maurice, in 582, down 
to the murder of Maurice and his children by Pho- 
cas in 602. (Edited by Bekker [ Bonn, 1834 ].) 
There is also extant another work of Theophylac- 
tus, entitled Quaestiones Physicae, edited by Bois- 
sonade (Paris, 1835); and De Boor (1886). He was 
likewise the author of a collection of fictitious let- 
ters divided as Morales (twenty-eight), Rusticae 
(twenty-eight), and Amatoriae (twenty-eight). 

Theopompus (Gedzopmos). (1) A Greek poet of 
the Old Comedy, a younger contemporary of Aris- 
tophanes; he is known to have been engaged in 
composition as late as B.c. 370. Only fragments re- 
main of his twenty-four dramas, which prepared 
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the way for the transition to the Middle Comedy. 
See COMOEDIA. 

(2) A Greek historian, born at Chios about B.C. 
378. He left home, probably abont 361, with his 
father, who was banished by the democratic party 
on account of his predilection for the Spartans, 
and, having been trained in oratory by Isocrates, 
spoke with great success in all the larger towns of 
Greece. He distinguished himself so greatly in 
the rhetorical contest instituted (351) by Queen Ar- 
temisia, wife of Mausolus, in honour of her deceased 
husband, that he obtained a brilliant victory over 
all competitors. He afterwards travelled, with 
the object of acquiring material for his historical 
works. The favour shown him by Alexander the 
Great induced him to return to Chios at the age of 
forty-five; but on the death of his patron he found 
himself again obliged to flee from his opponents, 
whose hatred he had incurred by his vehement 
adoption of the sentiments of the aristocracy. He 
took refuge with Ptolemy I., at Alexandria, about 
305. Here he did not, however, meet with a fa- 
vourable reception, and was compelled to with- 
draw, as his life was in danger. Of his subsequent 
career nothing is known. 

Besides numerous orations (principally panegyr- 
ics) he composed two large histories, founded on 
the most careful and minute research: (a) Hellenica 
(EdAnvikai ‘Toropia:), in twelve books, a continua- 
tion of Thucydides, covering the period from 411- 
394; and (b) Philippica (®iAurm«a), in fifty-eight 
books, treating of the life and times of Philip of 
Macedon. Of these works only fragments remain. 
The charge of malignity, which was brought 
against him by the ancients, seems to have origi- 
nated in the reckless manner in which, on the 
testimony of Dionysius of Halicarnassus (Zp. ad 
Cn. Pompeium), he exposed the pettiness and base- 
ness of the politics of those times, especially those 
of the Macedonian party. There seems to be bet- 
ter foundation for the charge brought against him 
of being too fond of digressions; for when, in later 
times, the digressions in the Philippica were 
omitted, the work was thereby reduced to sixteen 
books. Theopompus was the first Greek writer 
to make any definite mention of Rome, speaking 
of its capture by the Gauls (Pliny, H. N. iii. 57). 
His fragments are edited by C. and Th. Miiller in 
the Frag. Hist. Graec. (Paris, 1841). See Stern, 
Diodor und Theopompos (1891). 

(3) A king of Sparta who is said to have estab- 
lished the ephoralty (Pausan. iii. 7, 5). 

Theori (Gewpoi). Persons sent by the Greek 
States on any special mission (@e@pia) associated 
with religion, such as the offering of sacrifice or 
the consultation of an oracle. Among some of the 
Doric States, such as the Messenians, Mantineans, 
and Troezenians, there were special officers called 
Theori, who consulted the oracles and interpreted 
their responses, 


Theoria (Gewpia). See THEORI. 


Theoricon (rd Oewpixdy, se. ypnua, “ theatre- 
money”). Money devoted by the State to the 
public shows and festivals, or given to the people 
as legacies. A distribution of two obols (about 
$0.08) a head, granted from the time of Pericles to 
the poorer Athenian citizens, from the common 
war-chest (see HELLENOTAMIAE), enabled them 
to attend the representations at the theatre, two 
obols being the entrance fee levied by the lessees 
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of the theatre. By degrees this grant was distrib- 
uted to citizens who laid claim to it in the case of 
other entertainments, such as festivals and sacri- 
fices. For the contests and games at the Pana- 
thenaea, Dionysia, Eleusinia, Thargelia, money was 
set apart by the State, while some of the expense 
was borne by individuals. (See Lirureia.) The 
public treasury also defrayed a portion of the cost 
of the Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian 
Games. It was abolished towards the end of the 
Poloponnesian War, but again introduced after the 
restoration of the democracy ; and a special fund, 
to which, by a decree of the people, the whole sur- 
plus of the revenue was to be devoted, was set 
apart for this purpose, with a special treasurer, 
who had even for a time the management of the 
finances of the State. Demosthenes first suc- 
ceeded, shortly before the battle of Chaeronea (B.C. 
338), in putting an end to this system, which so 
severely taxed the resources of the State in time 
of war. See Fickelscherer, De Theoricis Athenien- 
sium Pecuniis (Leipzig, 1877). 


Theoris (Gewpis). A trireme kept for sacred 
embassies. Three of these were kept at Athens. 
(Schémann, Antiqg. Eng. trans. p. 441.) See THE- 
ORI. 


Theoxenia (dceof&évia, also Geodaicra, “ entertain- 
ments given to the gods”). <A festival celebrated 
in many parts of Greece in honour, not ouly of the 
principal local divinity, but of many others who 
were considered as his guests. Such was the feast 
held at Delphi in honour of Apollo in the month 
hence called Theoxenius (August). Of the man- 
ner of its celebration nothing is known.  Distin- 
guished men, such as Pindar and his descendants, 
were also invited to the sacrificial feast. Else- 
where other gods appeared as hosts at the feast, 
as the Dioscuri, the patrons of hospitality, in Paros 
and Agrigentum. From these god-feasts the Ro- 
mans probably derived the custom of their lecti- 
sternia. See LECTISTERNIUM. 


Thera (Gnpa). Now Santorin; an island in the 
Aegaean Sea, and the chief of the Sporades, dis- 
tant from Crete 700 stadia, and 25 Roman miles 
south of the Island of Ios. See Voswinckel, De 
Theraeorum Insulis (1856). 


Theraménes (Onpayevns). An Athenian, son of 
Hagnon. He was a leading member of the oli- 
garchical government of the Four Hundred at 
Athens, in B.c. 411. Subsequently, however, he 
not only took a prominent part in the deposition 
of the Four Hundred, but came forward as the ac- 
cuser of Antiphon and Archeptolemus, who had 
been his intimate friends, but whose death he was 
now the mean and cowardly instrument in pro- 
curing. After the capture of Athens by Lysander, 
Theramenes was chosen one of the Thirty Tyrants 
(404). But as from policy he endeavoured to check 
the tyrannical proceedings of his colleagues, Critias 
accused him before the council as a traitor, and 
procured his condemnation by violence. When 
he had drunk the hemlock, he dashed out the last 
drop from the cup, exclaiming, “ This to the health 
of the handsome Critias!” (Xen. Hell. ii. 3,2; Diod. 
xiv. 5). See Péhlig, Der Athener Theramenes (Leip- 
zig, 1877); and Wilamowitz, Aristoteles und Athen. 

Therapeutics. See Mepicrina; MeEpicus. 

Therapnae (Gepdmva). (1) A town in Laconia, 
on the left bank of the Eurotas and a little above 
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Sparta, celebrated in mythology as the birthplace| Thermae (G€ppac). A town in Sicily, built by 
of Castor and Pollux. Menelaiis and Helen were the inhabitants of Himera after the destruction of 
said to be buried here (Pausan. iii. 19,9). (2) A| the latter city by the Carthaginians. See Hmmra 
town in Boeotia. | Thermay Si S 5 
; aicus Sinus. ae T : 

Theras (Onpas). A Spartan who colonized and | = : " ‘ anaes ‘ 
gave name to the island of Thera (q. v.). | Be Havre Gi eed oe He me oe 
: : he j : ' ontus, In the district of Themiscyra, the re- 
Therasia (Oypacia). Asmallisland west of Thera. puted country of the Amazons, rises in a mountain 


Thericles ( Onpixdys ). A Corinthian potter, | called Amazonius Mountain, near Phanaroea, and 
whose works obtained such celebrity that they | falls into the sea about thirty miles east of the 
became known throughout Greece by the name of | mouth of the Iris. At its mouth was the city of 
Onpikde.a (se. ToTnpta) or KtvAkes Onpix\eiat (or -o1), Themiscyra ; and there is still, on the west side 
and these names were applied not only to cups of | of the mouth of the Thermeh, a place of the same 
earthenware, but also to those of wood, glass, gold, | name, Thermeh. 
and silver (Athen. pp. 470-472; Pliny. H. N. xvi. 205), Thermopolium (Gepuorddiov). A shop where 

Theritas (‘‘the savage one”). A name given at | hot drink (calda) was sold. (Plaut. Trin. iv. 3, 6.) 
Sparta to Ares (q. v.). See CALDA; VINUM. 

Therma (G¢pun). A town in Macedonia, after- Thermopylae (GepyortvAa), or simply Pylae 
wards called Thessalonica (see THESSALONICA), sit- | (Iva). “The Hot Gates,” or “The Gates.” A 
uated at the northeastern extremity of a great gulf | celebrated pass leading from Thessaly into Locris. 
of the Aegaean Sea, called THERMaIcUsS or THER-| It lay between Mount Oeta and an inaccessible 
MAEUS Sinus from the town at its head. This morass, forming the edge of the Malic Gulf. At 
gulf was also called Macedonicus Sinus ; its mod-| one end of the pass, close to Anthela, the moun- 
ern name is the Gulf of Salonica. tain approaches so close to the morass as to leave 

Thermae (@€puaz, literally “ hot-springs”). The | room for only a single carriage between; this nar- 
name given by the Romans to the public build-| row entrance formed the western gate of Thermopy- 
ings, founded in and after the time of Agrippa, |lae. About a mile to the east the mountain again 
which combined, with warm baths, the arrange-| approached close to the sea, near the Locrian town 
ments of a Greek gymnasium. These included} of Alpeni, thus forming the eastern gate of Ther- 
open and coyered colonnades for conversation, in- | mopylae. The space between these two gates was 
struction, and different exercises, especially the| wider and more open, and was distinguished by its 
game of ball. The most extensive and splendid | abundant flow of hot springs, which were sacred 
establishments of the sort were to be found in| to Heracles: hence the name of the place. Ther- 
Rome, and are still to be seen, though, for the | mopylae was the only pass by which an enemy could 
greater part, in ruins. Of the existing remains) penetrate from northern into southern Greece ; 
the most important are those of the Thermae of | whence its great importance in Grecian history. 
Caracalla. These accommodated some 1600 bathers | It is especially celebrated on account of the he- 
roic defence of Leonidas and the 300 Spartans 
against the mighty host of Xerxes in B.c. 480; 
and they only fell through the Persians having 
discovered a path over the mountains, and thus 
being enabled to attack the Greeks in the rear. 
This mountain path commenced from the neigh- 
bourhood of Trachis, ascended the gorge of the 
river Asopus and the hill called Anopaea, then 
crossed the crest of Oeta, and descended in the 
rear of Thermopylae near the town of Alpeni 
(Herod. vii. 207-228; Pausan. iv. 35,9; x. 19-22). 
See Schliemann, Untersuch. d. Thermopylen (1883) ; 
and the article XERXES, 

Thermum (O¢ppyov) or Therma (76 Cégppa). A 
town of the Aetolians near Stratus, with warm 
mineral springs, and regarded for some time as 
the capital of the country. 

Theron (Ojpoy). Atyrant of Agrigentum, in 
Sicily, who reigned from about B.C. 488 till his 
death in 472. He shared with Gelon in the great 
victory gained over the Carthaginians in 480. 
See Diod. xi. 20-25, 48, 53; Herod. vii. 165; and 
the article GELO. 

Thersander (Gé¢paavdpos). The son of Polyni- 
ces and Argia, and one of the Epigoni (q. v.). He 
went with Agamemnon to Troy, and was slain 
in that expedition by Telephus (Herod. iv. 147; 
at once, but were inferior in size to the Thermae of | Verg. den. i. 261). é ws : 
Diocletian on the Quirinal Hill, which were built | Thersites (Ocpoirns ). The son of Agrius. 
for the use of 3200 bathers. Of these there are ex- He was the most deformed man and ra pudons 
tensive remains, including part of a theatre. The | talker among the Greeks at Troy aves a: 
Thermae of Diocletian were dedicated in A.D. 350, | According to the later poets he was killed by 
See BALNEAE. | Achilles, because he had ridiculed him for lament- 
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Remains of the Thermae of Caracalla. (From a photograph.) 
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ing the death of Penthesilea, queen of the Amazons 
(Tzetz. ad Lycophr. 999; Quint. Smyrn. i. 800). 


Thesaurus (6jcavpés). The Greek term for a 
room in which all kinds of objects, provisions, 
jewels, etc., were stored ; hence a treasury or treas- 
ure-house. In ordinary life the underground store- 
chambers, circular vaulted rooms with an opening 
above, similar to our cellars, were thus named. 
The same name was given to treasure-houses which 
each State maintained within the precincts of 
Panhellenic sanctuaries, as repositories for their 
offerings to the gods. Such were those at Olym- 
pia and Delphi. The subterranean tombs, shaped 
like beehives, and of a construction dating from 
remote Greek antiquity, which have been found in 
various places, have been wrongly described as 
“ treasure-houses.” The most celebrated of these 
are the so-called thesaurus of Atreus at Mycenae 
(see CycLopEs; MyYcENAg), and that of Minyas 
at Orchomenus (see TROPHONIUS). The latter is 
only partly, the former wholly, preserved. The 
ground-plan of these structures is circular, and 
consists of one enclosed room with a domed roof, 
constructed of horizontal layers of massive stone 
blocks, projecting one over the other. This cir- 
cular chamber was used probably for service in 
honour of the dead. The actual resting-place of 
the body was a square room adjoining. 
room at Mycenae is fifty feet in diameter, and 
about the same in height. It consists of thirteen 
courses, the uppermost of which was only a single 
stone. It was decorated with hundreds of bronze 
plates, the holes for the nails being still visible. 


Theseia (Oncea). A festival in honour of The- 
seus (q. V.), lasting for several days at Athens in 
the month Pyanepsion. See A. Mommsen, Heorto- 
logie, pp. 269-287. 

Theseus (Oncevs). The great national hero of 
Attic legend. He was the son of Aegeus, king of 
Athens, and of Aethra, the daughter of Pittheus, 
king of Troezen. This, however, was the Attic 
tradition, which aimed at making Theseus a prince 
of Athenian descent. The older legend of Troezen 
itself made Theseus the son of Poseidon (Pausan. i. 
17,3; Diod. iv. 59; Plut. Thes. 6; Eur. Hipp. 887). 
Plutarch in his Theseus has gathered into a con- 
nected story various legends, some of Athenian 
origin, some from other countries: (1) his journey 
from Troezen to Athens, an Attic glorification of 
their hero; (2) the Cretan story of the Minotaur 
adapted to the Attic legends; (8) his later advent- 
ures, some of which are of Spartan origin. But 
the story may be related consecutively as Plutarch 
has given if, 

Theseus was brought up at Troezen, and when 
he reached maturity he took, by his mother’s di- 
rections, the sword and sandals, the tokens which 
had been left by Aegeus, and proceeded to Athens. 
Eager to emulate Heracles, he went by land, dis- 
playing his prowess by destroying the robbers and 
monsters that infested the country. Periphetes, 
Sinis, Phaea the Crommyonian sow, Sciron, Cerey- 
on, and Procrustes fell before him. At Athens he 
was immediately recognized by Medea, who laid a 
plot for poisoning him at a banquet to which he 
was invited. By means of the sword which he 
carried, Theseus was recognized by Aegeus, ac- 
knowledged as his son, and declared his successor. 
The sons of Pallas, thus disappointed in their hopes 
of succeeding to the throne, attempted to secure 


The large | | : 2 
|ished, threw himself into the sea. 
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| by the Minotanr. 


| carrying off Ariadné. 
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the succession by violence, and declared war, but, 
being betrayed by the herald Leos, were destroyed. 
The capture of the Marathonian bul], which had 
long laid waste the surrounding country, was the 
next exploit of Theseus. After this Theseus went 
of his own accord as one of the seven youths 
whom the Athenians were obliged to send every 
year, with seven maidens, to Crete, to be devoured 
When they arrived at Crete, 
Ariadné, the daughter of Minos, became enamoured 
of Theseus, and provided him with a sword with 
which he slew the Minotaur, and a clue of thread 
by which he found his way out of the labyrinth. 
Having effected his object, Theseus sailed away, 
There were various legends 
about Ariadné; but according to the general ac- 


|count Theseus abandoned her in the island cf 


Naxos on his way home. (See ARIADNE.) He was 
generally believed to have had by her two sons, 
Oenopion and Staphylus; yet this does not agree 
with the account in the Odyssey, which represents 
her as dying before her wedding with Theseus was 
brought about, and apparently after her union 
with Dionysus (Od. xi. 320). As the vessel in 
which Theseus sailed approached Attica, he neg- 
lected to hoist the white sail which was to have 
been the signal of the success of the expedition ; 
whereupon Aegeus, thinking that his son had per- 
(See AEGEUS.) 
Theseus thus became king of Athens. Other ad- 


| ventures followed, again repeating those of Hera- 


cles. Theseus is said to have assailed the Ama- 
zous before they had recovered from the attack of 
Heracles, and to have carried off their queen Anti- 
opé. The Amazons in their turn invaded Attica, 
and penetrated into Athens itself; and the final 
battle in which Theseus overcame them was fought 
in the very midst of the city. (See AMAZONEs.) 
By Antiopé Theseus was said to have had a son 
named Hippolytus or Demophodn, and after her 
death to have married Phaedra. (See HippoLy- 
TUS; PHAEDRA.) 

Theseus figures in almost all the great heroic 
expeditions. He was one of the Argonauts (the 
anachronism of the attempt of Medea to poison 
him does not seem to have been noticed); he joined 
in the Calydonian hunt, and aided Adrastus in re- 
covering the bodies of those slain before Thebes. 
He contracted a close friendship with Pirithoiis, 
and aided him and the Lapithae against the Cen- 
taurs. With the assistance of Pirithoiis he carried 
off Helen from Sparta while she was quite a girl, 
and placed her at Aphidnae, under the care of 
Aethra. In return he assisted Pirithoiis in his at- 
tempt to carry off Persephoné from the lower 
world. Pirithoiis perished in the enterprise, and 
Theseus was kept in hard durance until he was 
delivered by Heracles. Meantime Castor and 
Pollux invaded Attica, and carried off Helen and 
Aethra, Academus having informed the brothers 
where they were to be found. (See ACADEMUS.) 
Menestheus also endeavoured to incite the people 
against Theseus, who on his return found himself 
unable to re-establish his authority, and retired to 
Seyros, where he met with a treacherous death at 
the hands of Lycomedes. The departed hero was 
believed to have appeared to aid the Athenians at 
the battle of Marathon. In 469 the bones of The- 
seus were discovered by Cimon in Scyros, and 
brought to Athens, where they were deposited in 
a temple (the Theseum) erected in honour of the 
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hero, A considerable part of this temple still re- 
mains, forming one of the most interesting monu- 
ments of Athens. A festival in honour of Theseus 
was celebrated on the eighth day of each month, 
especially in Pyanepsion. See p. 151. 

There can be no doubt that Theseus is a purely 
legendary personage. Nevertheless, in later times 
the Athenians came to regard him as the author 
of a very important political revolution in Attica. 
Before his time Attica had been broken up into 
twelve petty independent States or townships, 
acknowledging no head, and connected only by a 
federal union. Theseus abolished the separate 
governments, and erected Athens into the capital 
of a single commonwealth. The festival of the 
Panathenaea (q. v.) was instituted to commemorate 
this important revolution. Theseus is said to have 
established a constitutional government, retaining 
in his own hands only certain definite powers and 
functions. He is further said to have distributed 
the Athenian citizens into the three classes of En- 
patridae, Geomori, and Demiurgi. It would be a 
vain task to attempt to decide whether there is 
any historical basis for the legends about Theseus, 
and still more so to endeavour to separate the his- 
torical from the legendary in what has been pre- 
served. The Theseus of the Athenians was a hero 
who fought the Amazons, and slew the Minotaur, 
and carried off Helen. A personage who should 
be nothing more than a wise king, consolidating 
the Athenian commonwealth, however possible his 
existence might be, would have no historical real- 
ity. The connection of Theseus with Poseidon, 
the national deity of the lonic tribes, his coming 
from the Ionic town Troezen, forcing his way 
through the Isthmus into Attica, and establishing 
the Isthmia as an Ionic Panegyris, rather suggest 
that Theseus is, at least in part, the mythological 
representative of an Ionian immigration into Atti- 
ea, which, adding perhaps to the strength and im- 
portance of Ionian settlers already in the country, 
might easily have led to that political aggregation 
of the disjointed elements of the State which is 
assigned to Theseus. ; 

Thesmophoria (fecpodpopia). A festival to 
Demeter, as the founder of agriculture and of the 
civic rite of marriage, celebrated in many parts of 
Greece, but especially at Athens. It was held at 
Athens from the ninth to the thirteenth of the month 
Pyanepsion (the beginning of November), and only 
by married women of genuine Attic birth and of 
blameless reputation. Two of the wealthiest and 
most distinguished women were chosen out of 
every district to preside over the festivals 5 their 
duty was to perform the sacred functions In the 
name of the others, and to prepare the festal meal 
for the women of their own district. Even the 

riestess 
eet: "had to be a married woman. On the 
Stenia, the first day of the feast (Srna), the women 
went in procession, amid wanton jests and gibes, 
to the deme of Halimus, on the promontory of 
Colias, where nightly celebrations were held in 
the Temple of Demeter and her daughter Coré. 
After their return (dyodos) in the early morning of 
the third day, a festival lasting for three days was 
held in Athens. No sacrifices were offered on the 
last day but one, which was spent amid fasting 
and mourning. On the last day, on which Deme- 
ter was invoked under the name of er aa bar 
“ goddess of fair children,” a feast ((nuia) was he 
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who had the chief conduct of the whole | 
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amid mimic dances and games, 
referred to the mythical stories 
and her daughter. 
sephoné, pp. 335-365 ; 
287-302. 

Thesmothétae (Oecpodéra). The six junior 
archons at Athens, on whom devolved, specially, 
the administration of certain branches of the law. 
For further details see ARCHON. 


which probably 
of the goddess 
See Preller, Demeter und Per- 
A. Mommsen, Heortologie, pp. 


Thespiae (Ocomevai and Ccomai), or Thespia 
(Georeia, Gearia). Now Eremo or Rimokastro ; 
an ancient town in Boeotia on the southeastern 


slope of Mount Helicon, at no great distance from 


the Crissaean Gulf. It was burned to the ground 
by the Persians, but Subsequently rebuilt. At 
Thespiae was preserved the celebrated marble 
statue of Eros by Praxiteles, who had given it to 
Phryné, by whom it was presented to her native 
town. (See PraxiTELEs.) From the vicinity of 
Thespiae to Mount Helicon the Muses are called 
Thespiades, and Helicon itself is named the Thes- 
pia rupes. (Varro, L. L. vii. 2.) 


Thespis (Ogoms). The father of Greek Tragedy. 
He was a contemporary of Pisistratus, and a native 
of Icarus, one of the demes in Attica, where the 
worship of Dionysus had long prevailed. The al- 
teration made by Thespis, which gave to the old 
Tragedy a new and dramatic character, was very 
simple but very important. Before his time the 
leader of the Chorus had recited the adventures of 
Dionysus and had been answered by the Chorus. 
Thespis introduced an actor (t7oxpirns, or “an- 
swerer”) to reply to the leader of the Chorus. It 
is clear that, though the performance still remained, 
as far as can be gathered, chiefly lyrical, and the 
dialogue was of comparatively small account, yet 
a decided step towards the drama had been made. 
Some modern scholars have credited Horace’s state- 
ment that Thespis went about in a wagon asa stroll- 
ing player (A. P.276). It is suggested that the ex- 
pressions for the freedom of jesting at the festival 
of the Lenaea (ra e& dpatdv, e& apatns UBpicew) 
may have given rise to the story. See TRAGOEDIA. 

Thespius (G¢o710s). Son of Erechtheus, who, 
according to some, founded the town of Thespiae 
in Boeotia (Pausan. ix. 26, 4). His descendants are 
called Thespiadae. 

Thesproti (Geomparoi). A people of Epirus, in- 
habiting the district called after them THrsPRo- 
TIA or THESPROVIS (Gcomparia), which extended 
along the coast from the Ambracian Gulf north- 
wards as far as the river Thyamis, and inland as 
far as the territory of the Molossi, The Thesproti 
were the most ancient inhabitants of Epirus, and 
are said to have derived their name from Thespro- 
tus, the son of Lycaon. They were Pelasgians, 
and in their country was the oracle of Dodona, the 
great centre of the Pelasgic worship. (See Dopo- 
NA; ORACULA; PELAsGI.) From Thesprotia is- 
sued the Thessalians, who took possession of the 
country afterwards called Thessaly. 

Thessalia (GcccaXia). The largest division of 
Greece. It was bounded on the north by the Cam- 
bunian Mountains, which separated it from Mace- 
donia; on the west by Mount Pindus, which sepa- 
rated it from Epirus; on the east by the Aegaean 
Sea; and on the south by the Maliae Gulf and 
Mount Oeta, which separated it from Locris, Pho- 
cis, and Aetolia. Thessaly proper is a vast plain, 
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shut in on every side by mountain barriers, broken 
only at the northeastern corner by the valley and 
defile of Tempé, which separates Ossa from Olym- 
pus. This plain is drained by the river Peneus 
and its affluents, and is said to have been originally 
a vast lake, the waters of which were afterwards 
carried off through the vale of Tempé by some 
sudden convulsion which rent the rocks of this 
valley asunder. In addition to the plain already 
described, there were two other districts included 
under the general name of Thessaly: one called 
Magnesia, being a long, narrow strip of country 
extending along the coast of the Aegaean Sea from 
Tempé to the Pagasaean Gulf, and bounded on the 
west by Mounts Ossa and Olympus; and the other 
being a long, narrow vale at the extreme south of 
the country, lying between Mounts Othrys and 
Oeta, and drained by the river Spercheus. Thes- 
saly proper was divided in very early times into 
four districts or tetrarchies—a division which 
we still find existing in the Poloponnesian War. 
These districts were: (a) HESTIABOTIS (Eoriad- 
tus), the northwestern part of Thessaly, bounded on 
the north by Macedonia, on the west by Epirus, 
on the east by Pelasgiotis, and on the south by 
Thessaliotis; the Peneus may be said in general 
to have formed its southern limit. (b) PELASGIO- 
TIS (HeAacyi@ris), the eastern part of the Thessa- 
lian plain, bounded on the north by Macedonia, 
on the west by Hestiaeotis, on the east by Mag- 
nesia, and on the south by the Sinus Pagasaeus 
and Phthiotis. (¢) THESSALIOTIS (Geacadtatis), 
the southwestern part of the Thessalian plain, 
bounded on the north by Hestiaeotis, on the west 
by Epirus, on the east by Pelasgiotis, and on the 
south by Dolopia and Phthiotis. (d) PHTHidTis 
(®@.671s), the southeast of Thessaly, bounded on 
the north by Thessaliotis, on the west by Dolopia, 
on the south by the Sinus Maliacus, and on the east 
by the Pagasaean Gulf. It is in this district that 
Homer places Phthia and Hellas proper, and the 
dominions of Achilles. Besides these there were 
four other districts, viz.: (e) MAGNESIA. (See 
MAGNESIA.) (jf) DOoLopIa (Aodozia), a small dis- 
trict bounded on the east by Phthiotis, on the 
north by Thessaliotis, on the west by Athamania, 
and on the south by Oetaea. The Dolopes were an 
ancient people, for they are not only mentioned by 
Homer as fighting before Troy, but they also sent 
deputies to the Amphictyonic assembly. (g) Or- 
TAPA (Oiraia), a district in the upper valley of the 
Spercheus, lying between Mounts-Othrys and Oeta, 
and bounded on the north by Dolopia, on the 


Thessalian Coin, 


south by Phocis, and on the east by Malis.  (h) 
Matis. (See MALIs.) 

The Thessalians were a Thesprotian tribe, and, 
under the guidance of leaders who are said to have 
been descendants of Heracles, invaded the western 
part of the country, afterwards called Thessaliotis, 
whence they subsequently spread over the other 
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parts of the country. For some time after the con- 
quest, Thessaly was governed by kings of the race 
of Heracles; but the kingly power seems to have 
been abolished in early times, and the government 
in the separate cities became oligarchical, the 
power being chiefly in the hands of a few great 
families descended from the ancient kings. Of 
these, two of the most powerful were the Aleuadae 
and the Scopadae, the former of whom ruled at La- 
rissa, and the latter at Cranon (or Crannon). Atan 
early period the Thessalians were united into a 
confederate body. Each of the four districts into 
which the country was divided probably regulated 
its affairs by some kind of provincial council; and 
in case of war a chief magistrate was elected, 
under the name of Tagus (Tayos), whose commands 
were obeyed by all the four districts. This con- 
federacy, however, was not of much practical ben- 
efit to the Thessalian people, and appears to_have 
been only used by the Thessalian nobles as a means 
of cementing and maintaining their power. The 
Thessalians never became of much importance in 
Grecian history. In B.c. 344 Philip completely 
subjected Thessaly to Macedonia, by placing at the 
head of the four divisions of the country governors 
devoted to his interests. The victory of T. Fla- 
mininus at Cynoscephalae, in 197, again gave the 
Thessalians a semblance of independence under the 
protection of the Romans. 


Thessalonica (Geccadovikn). Now Saloniki; 
more anciently THERMA (8¢pun). An ancient city 
in Macedonia, situated at the northeastern extrem- 
ity of the Sinus Thermaicus. Under the name of 
Therma it was not a place of much importance. It 
was taken and oceupied by the Athenians a short 
time before the commencement of the Peloponne- 
sian War (B.C. 432), but was soon after restored by 
them to Perdiccas. It was made an important 
city by Cassander, who collected in this place the 
inhabitants of several adjacent towns (about B.C. 
315), and who gave it the name of Thessalonica in 
honour of his wife, the danghter of Philip and 
sister of Alexander the Great. From this time it 
became a large and flourishing city. It was visited 
by the Apostle Paul about A.p. 53, and about two 
years afterwards he addressed from Corinth two 
epistles to his converts in the city. 


Thessalus (Geccados). (1) A Greek physician, 
son of Hippocrates. He passed some of his time 
at the court of Archelaiis, king of Macedonia, who 
reigned B.c. 413-399. He was one of the founders 
of the sect of the Dogmatici, and is several times 
highly praised by Galen, who calls him the most 
eminent of the sons of Hippocrates. He was sup- 
posed by some of the ancient writers to be the 
author of several of the works that form part of 
the Hippocratic Collection, which he might have 
compiled from notes left by his father. (2) Also a 
Greek physician, a native of Tralles in Lydia, and 
one of the founders of the medical sect of the 
Methodici. He lived at Rome in the reign of the 
emperor Nero, A.D. 54-68, to whom he addressed 
one of his works; and he died and was buried, 
and his tomb was to be seen in Pliny’s time,on the 
Via Appia. He considered himself superior to all 
his predecessors. He is frequently mentioned by 
Galen, but always in terms of contempt and ridi- 
cule. None of his works are extant. 


Thestius (Oégcrios). The son of Ares and De- 
monicé or Androdicé, or, according to others, a son 
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of Agenor and grandson of Pleuron, the king of 
Aetolia. He was the father of Iphiclus, Euippus 
Plexippus, Eurypylus, Leda, Althaea, and Hyperm- 
nestra. The patronymic THESTIADES is given to his 
grandson Meleager, as well as to his sons; and the 
female patronymic THEsTIAs to his daughter Al- 
thaea, the mother of Meleager. x 


Thestor (G¢orwp). The son of Idmon and Lao- 
thoé, and father of Calchas, Theoclymenus, Leu- 
cippé, and Theonoé. The patronymic THEsTory- 
DES is frequently given to his son Calchas. 


Thetes (O7res). The lowest of the four property- 
classes instituted by Solon. See ErspHoraA; SOLON. 


Thetis (G¢rs). A daughter of Nereus and Doris. 
She was the wife of Peleus, by whom she became 
the mother of Achilles (JI. i. 588, xviii. 35; Hes. 
Theog. 244). As a goddess of the sea she dwelt, like 
her sisters the Nereids, below the waves with her 
father, Nereus. She there received Dionysus on 
his flight from Lycurgus, and the god, in his grati- 
tude, presented her with a golden urn (JU. vi. 135; 
Od. xxiv. 75). When Hephaestus was thrown 
down from heaven, he was likewise received by 
Thetis. She had been brought up by Heré, and 
when she reached the age of maturity, Zeus and 
Here gave her, against her will, in marriage to 
Peleus. Such was the Homeric story (JI. xviii. 
85, 432); but later accounts add that Poseidon 
and Zeus himself first sued for her hand; but 
when Themis declared that the son of Thetis would 
be stronger than his father, both gods desisted 
from their suit, and desired her marriage with a 
mortal (Pind. Jsthm. viii. 58). Chiron informed 
his friend Pelens how he might gain possession of 
her, even if she should metamorphose herself: for 
Thetis, like Proteus, had the power of assuming 
any form she pleased; and she had recourse to 
this means of escaping from Peleus, who, instructed 
by Chiron, held the goddess fast till she again as- 
sumed her proper form, and promised to marry 
him (Pind. Nem. iii. 60). This story, which ap- 
pears first in Pindar, was a favourite subject in vase- 
painting of an early date. The wedding of Peleus 
was honoured with the presence of all the gods, 
with the exception of Eris or Discord, who was 
not invited, and who avenged herself by throwing 
among the assembled gods the apple which was 
the source of so much misery. (See Paris.) For 
the action of Thetis in the story of her son, see 
ACHILLES. 

Thevesté (Gcovécrn). Now Tebessa. A city of 
North Africa on the frontier of Numidia. A fine 
triumphal arch and the ruins of the ancient walls 
still exist. See Boissier, L’ Afrique Romaine (1895). 
The Romans had a phrase De Tebeste ( Theveste ) 
usque ad Tergeste, like the Scripture “Prom Dan 
to Beersheba” (Test. Porcell.). 


Thia (Gcia). A daughter of Uranus and Gé, one 
of the female Titans, became by Hyperion the 
mother of Helios, Eos (Aurora), and Selené (Luna) 
—that is, she was regarded as the deity from whom 
all light proceeded (Hes. Theog. 135, 171). 


Thidsus (Giacos). The Greek designation of a 
society which had selected some god for its patron, 
and held sacrifices, festal processions, and banquets 
at stated times in his hononr. Frequently the 


members of such societies, which took their 1iame | 


either from their divine patron or else from the 
days of festal celebration, pursued other common 
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ends, sometimes of business, sometimes of social 
life. The name thiasus was especially applied to 
the festivals in honour of Dionysus, and, in the 
representations of poetry and art, to the mythical 
retinue of the god, which consisted of Sileni, Sa- 
tyrs, Nymphs, and Maenads. ~ 

Thinis. See Tus, 


_Thirlwall, Connor. An English scholar and 
historian, born at Stepney in 1797. He was edu- 
cated at Charterhouse and Cambridge, where he 
took honours, and later studied law. In 1828 he 
began the publication of an English version of 
Niebuhr’s History of Rome, and was one of the 
editors of the Philological Museum (1831-33). In 
1835 he undertook a History of Greece, which was 
finished in eight volumes in 1847, and re-issued, 
with extensive revision, in 1847-52. In 1840 he 
was made Bishop of St. David’s. He died July 27, 
1875. His History has been called a Tory history 
of Greece, as Grote’s has been styled a Whig his- 
tory; and Thirlwall’s sympathies are everywhere 
with aristocracy as against democracy; but his 
learning, sagacity, and candour are worthy of high 
commendation, and he is superior to Grote as a 
writer of English, A paper by Thirlwall, ‘On the 
Irony of Sophocles,” which appeared in the Phil- 
ological Museum, is a valuable contribution ta 
Sophoclean study. See an article in the Zdin. 
burgh Review for April, 1876. 


Thirty Tyrants. (1) The name usually given 
to the committee of thirty aristocrats who at the 
close of the Peloponnesian War (B.c. 404), and 
under the protection of the victorious Spartans, 
undertook the administration of the Athenian 
government. The chiefs of this body were Critias 
(q.v.) and Theramenes (q.v.). They secured a 
new Senate, put to death their chief political op- 
ponents, and installed a Spartan garrison in the 
Acropolis. A reign of terror ensued which led to 
a reaction; and presently a body of exiled citizens 
headed by Thrasybulus (q.v.) marched upon Athens, 
defeated the troops of the Thirty, and slew Critias. 
After some delay the Spartan government recog- 
nized the status quo and thus permitted the resump- 
tion of a democratic government (B.C. 403). See 
PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 

(2) A name used to designate the crowd of 
usurpers who, in the reign of the Roman emperor 
Gallienus (253-268 a.D.), attempted to secure the 
imperial power. The name is hardly accurate, as 
there were in reality only some nineteen or twenty 
of those petty revolutionists. See GALLIENUS. 

This (G/s). A great city of Upper Egypt, capital 
of the Thinites Nomos, and the seat of the first two 
dynasties (B.c. 4400-4000). It is also called Tints. 

Thisbé (Oicfy), afterwards Thisbae (O/cBav). 
Now Kakosia. A town of Boeotia, on the borders 
of Phocis, and between Mount Helicon and the 
Corinthian Gulf. 

Thisbé (OicBn). A beautiful Babylonian maid- 
en, beloved by Pyramus, The lovers, living in 
adjoining houses, often secretly conversed with 


each other through an opening in the wall, as their 


parents woald not sanction their marriage. Once 
they agreed upon a rendezvous at the tomb of Ni- 
nus. Thisbé arrived first, and, while she was wait- 
ing for Pyramus, she perceived a lioness, which 
had just torn to pieces an ox, and took to flight. 
While running she lost her garment, which the 
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lioness smeared with blood. Inthe meantime Pyr- 
amus arrived, and finding her garment covered 
with blood, he imagined that she had been mur- 
dered, and made away with himself under a mul- 
berry-tree, the fruit of which henceforth was as 
red as blood. Thisbé, who afterwards found the 
body of her lover, likewise killed herself (Ovid, 
Met. iv. 55-465). The story is burlesqued by 
Shakespeare in a well-known episode in 4 Mid- 
summer-Night?s Dream. 

Thoas (Qdas). (1) The son of Andraemon and 
Gorgé. He was king of Calydon and Pleuron, 
in Aetolia, and sailed with forty ships against 
Troy. (2) Son of Dionysus and Ariadné, king 
of Lemnos, and married to Myrina, by whom 
he became the father of Hypsipylé and Sicinus. 
When the Lemnian women killed all the men in 
the island, Hypsipylé saved and concealed her 
father, Thoas. The patronymic THOANTIAS is 
given to Hypsipylé, as the daughter of Thoas. 
(See HypsipyLn.) (3) Son of Borysthenes and king 
of Tauris, into whose dominions Iphigenia was 
carried by Artemis when she was to have been 
sacrificed. See IPHIGENIA. 


Tholus (66dos). A round structure, probably 
the earliest form of human habitation, and pre- 
served by the Greeks in their houses and cities. 
Later this word is used of any circular building. 


Thomas Magister. A rhetorician and gram- 
marian, about A.D. 1310. He was a native of 
‘Thessalonica, and lived at the court of the em- 
yperor Andronicus Palaeologus I., where he held 
the offices of marshal (magister officiorum) and 
keeper of the archives (chartophylax); but he 
afterwards retired to a monastery, where he as- 
sumed the name of THEODULUS, and devoted him- 
self to the study of the ancient Greek authors. 
His chief work, which has come down to us, is a 
lexicon of Attic words (Kara ’AAPdBnrov ’Ovoparey 
’Arrik@yv ’Ekdoyat ), compiled from the works of the 
elder grammarians, such as Phrynichus, Ammonius, 
Herodian, and Moeris. It is edited by Ritschl 
(Halle, 1831). 

Thong. See Lorica. 

Thorax (Aopaf). The Greek term for a cuirass, 
either of metal (usually bronze) or of leather. 
The metal cuirass consisted of two separate pieces, 
one covering the chest and stomach, and the other 
the back, attached to one another by means of 
clasps or buckles. They terminated with a curved 
edge just above the hip, and at this part were often 


covered with a leathern belt (C@arnp), fastened | 


with buckles, to bind both pieces more firmly to- 
gether. Another belt (,irpa), lined with leather, 
was worn under the armour and above the chiton. 
This was fitted with a plate of metal growing 
broader towards the middle and serving to pro- 
tect the belly. In later times the front plate of 
the cuirass was extended downwards, so as to cover 
the belly as far as the navel. As an additional 
protection to the belly and the upper part of the 


legs, there was on the inner side of the lower edge | 
of the cuirass a series of short strips of leather or | 


felt, covered with plates of metal, often in several 
layers. They resembled a kilt, and were called 
mrépvuyes (“feathers”). Smaller strips of the same 
kind were worn under the arms to protect the arm- 
pits. 

The leather cuirass (oroAds) was a kind of shirt 
reaching over the navel and hips, and fringed with 
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Thoraces. (From Greek vases.) = 


flexible strips along its lower edge. It was open 
either in front or on one side (usually the left), and 
was there fastened together by means of clasps or 
buckles. It was also provided with an upright 
piece protecting the neck, and with two shoulder- 
straps. It was frequently covered, either com- 
pletely, or only under the arms, with metal, espe- 
cially in the form of scales. 

Linen cuirasses are also mentioned, even in an- 
cient times. These were probably either thickly 
quilted or strongly woven corselets. 

The Romans applied the name to a bust in mar- 
ble or bronze (Vitruv. Compend, 2). See Lorica. 


Thoricus (Odpixos). Now Theriko; one of the 
twelve ancient towns in Attica, and subsequently 
a demus belonging to the tribe Acamantis, was 
situated on the southeastern coast, a little above 
Sunium. Important ruins, especially those of an 
ancient theatre, still remain here. 


Thoth. An Egyptian god 
identified by the Greeks with 
Hermes as presiding over human 
speech, letters, music, and as- 
tronomy, and as the inventor of 
the arts and sciences. 

Thracia (Opaxn, Iou. Opyxn). 
In earlier times the name of the 
vast space of country bounded 
on the north by the Danube, on 
the south by the Propontis and 
the Aegaean, on the east by the 
Pontus Euxinus, and on the 
west by the river Strymon and 
the easternmost of the Illyrian 
tribes. It was divided into two 
parts by Mount Haemus (the Bal- 
kan), running from west to east, 
and separating the plain of the lower Danube from 
the rivers which fall into the Aegaean. Its plainsare 
drained by the Hebrus, the largest river in Thrace. 
At a later time the name Thrace was applied to a 
more limited extent of country. The district be- 
tween the Strymon and the Nestus was added to 
Macedonia by Philip, and was usually called Macr- 
Donia AprEcTA. Under Augustus the part of the 
country north of the Haemus was made a separate 
Roman province under the name of Moesia (see 
MorstA); but the district between the Strymon and 
the Nestus had been previously restored to Thrace 
by the Romans. The Roman province of Thrace 


The God Thoth. 
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was accordingly bounded on the west by the 
river Nestus; on the north by Mount Haemus, 
which divided it from Moesia; on the east by the 
Euxine, and on the south by the Propontis and 
Aegean. 

Thrace, in its widest extent, was peopled in the 
times of Herodotus and Thucydides by a vast 
number of different tribes; but their customs and 
characters were marked by great uniformity. 
Herodotus says that, next to the Indians, the 
Thracians were the most numerous of all races, 
and if united under one head would have been 
irresistible. He describes them as a savage, cruel, 
and rapacious people, delighting in blood, but 
brave and warlike. According to his account, 
which is confirmed by other writers, the Thracian 
chiefs sold their children for exportation to the 
foreign merchant ; they purchased their wives from 
their parents; they punctured or tattooed their 
bodies and those of the women belonging to them, 
as a sign of noble birth; they despised agriculture, 
and considered it most honourable to live by war 
and robbery. Deep drinking prevailed among 
them extensively (Hor. Carm. i. 27). They wor- 
shipped deities whom the Greeks assimilated to 
Ares, Dionysus, and Artemis: the great sanctuary 
and oracle of their god Dionysus was in one of the 
loftiest summits of Mount Rhodopé. The tribes 
on the southern coast attained to some degree of 
civilization, owing to the numerous Greek colonies 
which were founded in their vicinity; but the 
tribes in the interior seem to have retained their 
savage habits, with little mitigation, down to the 
time of the Roman Empire. In earlier times, how- 
ever, some of the Thracian tribes must have been 
distinguished by a higher degree of civilization 
than prevailed among them atalater period. The 
earliest Greek poets, Orpheus, Linus, Musaeus, and 
others, are all represented as coming from Thrace. 
Eumolpus, likewise, who founded the Eleusinian 
Mysteries at Attica, is said to have been a Thra- 
cian, and to have fought against Erectheus, king 
of Athens. We also find mention of the Thracians 
in other parts of southern Greece: thus they are 
said to have once dwelt both in Phocis and Boeo- 
tia. They were also spread over a part of Asia: 
the Thynians and Bithynians, and perhaps also the 
Mysians, were members of the great Thracian race. 
Even Xenophon speaks of Thrace in Asia, which 


extended along the Asiatic side of the Bosporus, | 


as far as Heraclea. 

The principal Greek colonies along the coast, 
beginning at the Strymon and going eastwards, 
were Amphipolis, at the mouth of the Strymon; 
Abdera, a little to the west of the Nestus; Dicaea 
or Dicaepolis, a settlement of Maronea; Maronea 
itself, colonized by the Chians ; Strymé, a colony 
of tho Thasians; Mesembria, founded by the Samo- 
thracians; and Aenos, a Lesbian colony at the 
mouth of the Hebrus. The Thracian Chersonesus 
was probably colonized by the Greeks at an early 
period, but it did not contain any important Greek 
settlement till the migration of the first Miltiades 
to the country, during the reign of Pisistratus at 
Athens. On the Propontis the two chief Greek 
settlements were those of Perinthus and Selym- 
bria; and on the Thracian Bosporus was the im- 
portant town of Byzantium. There were only a 


few Greek settlements on the southwesteru coast | 


of the Euxine; the most important were those of 
Apollonia, Odessus, Callatis, Tomi, renowned as the 
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place of Ovid's banishment, and Istria, near the 
southern mouth of the Danube. 

The Thracians are said to have been conquered 
by Sesostris, king of Egypt, and subsequently to 
have been subdued by the Teucrians and Mysians; 
but the first really historical fact respecting them 
is their subjugation by Megabazus, the general of 
Darius. After the Persians had been driven out 
of Europe by the Greeks, the Thracians recovered 
their independence; and at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian War, almost all the Thracian tribes 
were united under the dominion of Sitalces, king 
of the Odrysae, whose kingdom extended from 
Abdera to the Euxine and the mouth of the Dan- 
ube. In the third year of the Peloponnesian War 
(B.C. 429), Sitalces, who had entered into an alliance 
with the Athenians, invaded Macedonia with a 
vast army of 150,000 men, but was compelled by 
the failure of provisions to return home, after re- 
maining in Macedonia thirty days. Sitalces fell 
in battle against the Triballi in 424, and was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew Seuthes, who during a long 
reigu raised his kingdom to a height of power and 
prosperity which it had never previously attained, 
so that his regular revenues amounted to the an- 
nual sum of 400 talents, in addition to contribu- 
tions of gold and silver in the form of presents, to 
a nearly equal amount. After the death of Seu- 
thes, which appears to have happened a little be- 
fore the close of the Peloponnesian War, we find 
his powerful kingdom split up into different parts ; 
and when Xenophon, with the remains of the 
10,000 Greeks, arrived on the opposite coast of 
Asia, another Seuthes applied to him for assistance 
to reinstate him in his dominions. Philip, the 
father of Alexander the Great, reduced the greater 
part of Thrace; and after the death of Alexander 
the country fell to the share of Lysimachus. It 
subsequently formed a part of the Macedonian 
dominions, but it continued to be governed by its 
native princes, and was only nominally subject to 
the Macedonian monarchs. Even under the Ro- 
mans Thrace was for a long time governed by its 
own chiefs; and we do not know at what period 
it was made into a Roman province. 

See Eben, Die alten Thraker (1877); and Kalopo- 
thakes, De Thracia Provincia Romana (1893). 


Thrasea, P. PArrus. A distinguished Roman 
senator and Stoic philosopher in the reign of Nero. 
He was a native of Patavium, and was probably 
born soon after the death of Augustus. He made 
the younger Cato his model, of whose life he wrote 
an account. He married Arria, the daughter of 
the heroic Arria who showed her husband, Cae- 
cina, how to die; and his wife was worthy of her 
mother and her husband. At a later period he 
gave his own daughter in marriage to Helvidius 
Priscus, who trod closely in the footsteps of his 
father-in-law. After incurring the hatred of Nero 
by the independence of his character and the free- 
dom with which he expressed his opinions, he was 
condemned to death by the Senate by command of 
the emperor, A.D. 66. See Hoitsema, De P. Thra- 
sea Paeto (1852). 

Thrasybilus (OpacvBovdos). A celebrated Athe- 
nian, son of Lycus. He was zealously attached to 
the Athenian democracy, and took an active part 
in overthrowing the oligarchical government of 
the 400 in B.c. 403. See THIRTY TYRANTS. 


Thrasyllus or Thras¥lus (GpdovAdos, Opdcvdos). 


THRASYMACHUS 


(1) An Athenian who actively assisted Thrasy- 
bulus in opposing the oligarchical revolution in 
B.C. 411, and, like him, was appointed as one of the 
generals at Samos. (See THRASYBULUS.) He was 
one of the commanders at the battle of Arginusae, 
and was among the six generals who returned to 
Athens and were put to death, 406. (See AR- 
GINUSAE.) (2) An astrologer of Rhodes, with 
whom Tiberius became acquainted during his resi- 
dence in that island, and whom he ever after held 
in the highest honour. In the scenes between him 
and the emperor, as deseribed by Tacitus, Sueto- 
nius, and Dio, Thrasyllus is the prototype for | 
Scott (in Quentin Durward) of Martius Galeotti, the | 
astrologer of Louis XI. He confirmed the faith of 
Tiberius in his skill by casting his own horoscope 
as well as that of his master, and saying that he 
himself had reached a great crisis of danger, hay- 
ing suspected, as was the truth, that Tiberius was 
on the point of having him thrown over a preci- 
pice. This proof of prophetic power saved his 
life. He died in a.p. 36, the year before Tiberius, 
and is said to have saved the lives of many per- 
sons whom Tiberius would otherwise have put to 
death, by falsely predicting for this very purpose 
that the emperor would live a certain period long- 
er than his intended victims. The son of this 
Thrasyllus succeeded to his father’s skill, and he 
is said to have predicted the empire to Nero 
(Tac. Ann. vi. 20-22; Suet. Aug. 98; Tib. 14, 62; 
Cal. 19; Dio Cass. lv. 115; Ivii. 15; lviii. 27). 
Thrasymachus (Gpacvpayos). A native of Chal- 
-cedon, was a Sophist, and one of the earliest culti- 
vators of the art of rhetoric. He was a contempo- 
rary of Gorgias. He is one of the speakers in 
Plato’s Republic. 


Thrasymenus. See TRASIMENUS. 


Thrax, also Thraex and Threx. 
TORES, p. 734. 


Thread. See TELA. 


Threnos (8pyvos). The Greek term for a dirge 
sung by a chorus to the accompaniment of flutes, 
either at the burial or at the funeral feast. See 
Funus; Musica. 


Thrinacia (Opwakia), A mythical island on 
which the herds of the Sun-god (Helios) grazed 
(Od. xi. 107; xii. 127; xix. 275), afterwards iden- | 
tified with Sicily (Trinacria). See Hexios; Srcr- 
LIA. 

Thronium (Opdvioy). Now Pikraki; the chief 
town of the Loeri Epicnemidii, on the river Boa- 
grius, at a short distance from the sea, with a har- 
bour upon the coast. 

Thronus (Opovos). A throne; a Greek word 
equivalent to the Latin solium (q. v.). The gen- 
eral form of the throne was that of a chair (Kkaépa), 
but it was larger and more highly ornamented. 
Being high, it was always accompanied by a foot- 
stool (drorddioy, Opdvioy, subsellium). See illustra- 
tion above. 


Thucydides (Govkudidys). (1) An Athenian states- 


See GLADIA- | 
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man, of the deme Alopecé, son of Melesias. After 
the death of Cimon in B.c. 449, Thueydides became 
the leader of the aristocratic party, which he con- 
centrated and more thoroughly organized in oppo- 
sition to Pericles. He left two sons, Melesias and 
Stephanus; and a son of the former of these, named 
Thucydides after his grandfather, was a pupil of 
Socrates. (2) The great Athenian historian, the 


THUCYDIDES 


Heré Enthroned. (Vase in Naples Museum.) pi 


son of Olorus or Orolus and Hegesipylé. He is said 
| to have been connected with the family of Cimon; 


and we know that Miltiades, the conqueror of 
Marathon, married Hegesipylé, the daughter of a 
Thracian king called Olorus, by whom she became 
the mother of Cimon; and it has been conjectured 
with much probability that the mother of Thucydi- 
des was a granddaughter of Miltiades and Hegesip- 
ylé. According to astatement of Pamphila, Thucyd- 
ides was forty years of age at the commencement 
of the Peloponnesian War (B.C. 431), and accordingly 
he was born in 471. There is a story in Lucian of 
Herodotus having read his History at the Olympic 
Games to the assembled Greeks; and Suidas adds 


| that Thucydides, then a boy, was present, and shed 


tears of emulation—a presage of his own future 
historical distinction. But this celebrated story 
ought probably to be rejected as a fable. Thueyd- 
ides is said to have been instructed in oratory by 
Antiphon, and in philosophy by Anaxagoras; but 
whether these statements are to be received can- 
not be determined. It is certain, however, that, 
being an Athenian of a good family, and living in 
a city which was the centre of Greek civilization, 
he must have had the best possible education ; 
that he was a man of great ability and cultivated 
understanding his work clearly shows. He in- 
forms us that he possessed gold-mines in that part 
of Thrace which is opposite to the island of Thasos, 
and that he was a person of the greatest influence 
among those in that part of Thrace. This property, 
according to some accounts, he had from his an- 
cestors; according to other accounts, he married a 
rich woman of Scaptesyle, and received it as a 
portion with her. Thucydides left a son called 
Timotheus; and a daughter also is mentioned, who 
is said by some to have written the eighth book 
of the History of Thueydides. Thucydides (ii. 48) 
was one of those who suffered from the great 
plague of Athens, and one of the few who re- 
covered. We have tio trustworthy evidence of 
Thucydides having distinguished himself as an 
orator, though it is not unlikely that he did, for 
his oratorical talent is shown by the speeches that 
he has inserted in his history. He was, however, 
employed in a military capacity, and he was in 
command of an Athenian squadron of seven ships, 
at Thasus, B.c. 424, when Eucles, who commanded 
in Amphipolis, sent for his assistance against Bras- 
idas, who was before that town with an army. 
Brasidas, fearing the arrival of a superior force, 
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offered favourable terms to Amphipolis, which 
were readily accepted, for there were few Atheni- 
ans in the place, and the rest did not wish to make 
resistance. Thucydides arrived at ion, at the 
mouth of the Strymon, on the evening of the same 
day on which Amphipolis surrendered; and though 
he was too late to save Amphipolis, he prevented 
Eion from falling into the hands of the enemy. In 
consequence of this failure, Thucydides became an 


exile, probably to avoid a severer punishment: 


for Cleon, who was at this time in great favour 
with the Athenians, appears to have excited popu- 
lar suspicion against him. There are various un- 
trustworthy accounts as to his places of residence 
during his exile; but we may conclude that he 
could not safely reside in any place which was 
under Athenian dominion, and as he kept his eye 
on the events of the war, he must have lived in 
those parts which belonged to the Spartan alliance. 
His own words certainly imply that, during his 
exile, he spent much of his time either in the Pel- 
oponnesus, or in places which were under Pelo- 
ponnesian influence (vy. 26); and his work was the 
result of his own experience and observations. 
His minute description of Syracuse and the neigh- 
bourhood leads to the probable conclusion that he 
was personally acquainted with the localities; and 
if he visited Sicily, it is probable that he also saw 
some parts of southern Italy. Thucydides says 
that he lived twenty years in exile (v. 26), and as 
his exile commenced in the beginning of 423, he 
may have returned to Athens in the beginning of 
403, about the time when Thrasybulus liberated 
Athens. Thucydides is said to have been assassi- 
nated at Athens soon after his return; but other 
accounts place his death in Thrace. There is a 
general agreement, however, among the ancient 
authorities that he came to a violent end. His 
death cannot be placed later than 401. 
The time when he composed his work has been 
a matter of dispute. He informs us himself that 
he was busy in collecting materials all through 
the war from the beginning to the end (i. 22), and 
of course he would register them as he got them. 
Plutarch says that he wrote the work in Thrace; 
but the work in the shape in which we lave it 
was certainly not finished until after the close of 
the war, and he was probably engaged upon it at 
the time of his death. A question has been raised 
as to the authorship of the eighth and last book of 
Thucydides, which breaks off in the middle of the 
twenty-first year of the war (411). It differs from 
_all the other books in containing no speeches, and 
it has also been supposed to be inferior to the rest 
as a piece of composition. Accordingly, several 
ancient critics supposed that the eighth book was 
not by Thucydides: some attributed it to his 
daughter, and some to Xenophon or Theopompus, 
because both of them continued the history. The 
words with which Xenophon’s Hellenica commence 
(uera b€ ravra) may chiefly have led to the suppo- 
sition that he was the author, for his work is made 
to appear as a continuation of that of Thucydides. 
But this argument is in itself of little weight : and, 
besides, both the style of the eighth book is differ- 
ent from that of Xenophon, and the manner of 
treating the subject, for the division of the year 
into summers and winters, 


the eighth, but is not observed by Xenophon. The 
rhetorical style of Theopompus, which was the 
50* 


which Thucydides has | 
observed in his first seven books, is continued in | 
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characteristic of his writing, renders it also im- 
probable that he was the author of the eighth 
book. It seems the simplest supposition to consider 
Thucydides himself as the author of this book, 
since he names himself as the author twice (viii. 
6, 60); though it is probable that he had not the 
opportunity of revising it with the same care as 
the first seven books. It is stated by an ancient 
writer that Xenophon made the work of Thueyd- 
ides known, which may be true, as he wrote the 
first two books of his Hellenica, or the part which 


now ends with the second book, for the purpose of 


completing the history. The work of Thueydides, 
from the commencement of the second book, is 
chronologically divided into winters and summers, 
and each summer and winter make a year (ii. 1). 


His summer comprises the time from the vernal to 


(Norfolk. ) 


Thucydides. 


the autumnal equinox, and the winter comprises 
the period from the autumnal to the vernal equi- 
nox. The division into books and chapters was 
probably made by the Alexandrian critics. The 
history of the Peloponnesian War opens the second 
book of Vhucydides, and the first is introductory 
to the history. : 

He begins his first book by observing that the 
Peloponnesian War was the most important event 
in Grecian history, which he shows by a rapid re- 
view of the history of the Greeks from the earliest 
period to the commencement of the war (i. 1-21). 
After his introductory chapters he proceeds to ex- 
plain the alleged grounds and causes of the war: 
the real causes were, he says, the Spartan jealousy 
of the Athenian power. His narrative is inter- 
rupted (chs. 89-118), after he has come to the time 
when the Lacedaemonians resolved on war, by a 
digression on the rise and progress of the power 
of Athens; a period which had been either omit- 
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ted by other writers, or treated imperfectly, and 
with little regard to chronology, as by Hellanicus 
in his Attic history (ch. 97). He resumes his narra- 
tive (ch. 119) with the negotiations that preceded 
the war; but this leads to another digression of some 
length on the treason of Pausanias (chs. 128-134), 
and the exile of Themistocles (chs. 135-138). He 
concludes the book with the speech of Pericles, who 
advised the Athenians to refuse the demands of the 
Peloponnesians; and his subject, as already ob- 
served, begins with the second book. 

A history which treats of so many events, which 
took place at remote spots, could only be written, 
in the time of Thucydides, by a man who took 
great pains to ascertain facts by personal inquiry. 
In modern times facts are made known by print- 
ing as soon as they occur; and the printed records 
of the time, such as newspapers, are often the 
only evidence of many facts which become history. 
When we know the careless way in which facts 
are now reported and recorded by incompetent 
persons, often upon very indifferent hearsay testi- 
mony, and compare with such records the pains 
that Thucydides took to ascertain the chief events 
of a war with which he was contemporary, in 
which he took a share as a commander, the oppor- 
tunities which his means allowed, his great abili- 
ties, and serious, earnest character, it is a fair 
conclusion that we have as exact a history of a 
long eventful period by Thucydides as we have 
of any period in modern times. 

The work of Thucydides shows the most scrupu- 
lous care and diligence in ascertaining facts; his 
strict attention to chronology, and the importance 
that he attaches to it, are additional proof of his 
historical accuracy. 


the crowd of thoughts, concentrated in a short 
and involved sentence often hard to understand ; 
it generally contains bare facts expressed in the 
fewest possible words, but this stern and appar- 
ently passionless brevity is able to produce a pa- 
thos unsurpassed by any prose-writer. This 1s 
seen most notably in his account of the Athenian 
catastrophe at Syracuse. 
there are other passages almost as moving in the 
history) without agreeing with the opinion of Ma- 
caulay, that nothing finer has been written in 
prose. But it is still more important to notice 
that Thucydides is the founder of philosophical 
history. He first showed that a great historian 
should not merely narrate eyents accurately, 
should not even content himself with a critical 
examination of his authorities, but should also try 
to trace the causes of events, and their conse- 
quences, their teaching in politics, and the light 
which they throw upon character. Many of his 
speeches are political essays, or materials for 
them; they are not mere imaginations of his own 
for rhetorical effect; they contain in many cases 
the general sense of what was actually delivered 
as nearly as he could ascertain, and in many in- 
stances he had good opportunities of knowing 
what was said, for he heard some speeches deliy- 
ered (i. 22); but they are employed to show the 
motives and sentiments of the speakers and of 
their partisans or countrymen. 

The number of existing manuscripts of Thucyd- 
ides is about fifty, the oldest being the Codex 
Laurentianus (Florence) of the tenth century. 
Among the best are the Codex Cassellanus (Cas- 


His narrative is brief and'| 
concise to a degree which makes the thought, or | 


Few can read it (and | 
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sel), dated 1252, the Codex Augustanus (formerly 
at Augsburg, now in Munich), the Codex Canta- 
brigiensis (Cambridge), the Codex Palatinus (Hei- 
delberg) of the eleventh century, and a Codex 
Vaticanus of somewhat later date. A manuscript 
(Codex Italus) collated by Bekker at Paris in 1812 
is now lost. 

The standard editions of Thucydides are those 
of Bekker, 4 vols. (1821); Poppo, 11 vols. (1821-40) ; 
the same abridged and revised by Stahl; Goeller, 
2 vols. (1836); Didot, 3 vols. (1868); Arnold, 3 vols. 
(last ed. 1874); Bloomfield, 2 vols. (1842—43); Kriiger, 
2 vols. (1846-47); Steup (1893 foll.); Bohme-Wid- 
mann (5th ed. 1882). There are a number of excel- 
lent editions of parts of the history, of which may 
be mentioned those of Shilleto, bks. i. and ii.; 
Marchant, bk. ii.; Smith, bk. iii. ; Graves, bks. iv. 
and y.; Fowler, bk. v.; Rutherford, bk. iv.; Lam- 
berton, bks. vi. and vii.; Holden, bk. vii.; Smith, 
bk. vii.; Goodheart, bk. viii. See Forbes, The Life 
and Method of Thucydides (1895). There is an an- 
alysis of the history by Wheeler (1880). 

There is a lexicon to Thucydides by Bétant, 2 
vols. (1843-47), and a complete index by Von Essen 
(1887). There are translations into English by 
Bloomfield, 2 vols. (1843-47); Dale (1848); Crawley 
(1874); and especially by Jowett, with an intro- 
duction, 2 vols. (1881). The speeches contained in 
the history are translated by Wilkins (3d ed. 1881); 
on which see also Jebb in Abbott’s Heilenica (1880), 


Thulé (Go0vAn). An island in the northern part 
of the German Ocean, regarded by the ancients as 
the most northerly point in the whole earth, and 
by some supposed to have been Iceland; by others, 
one of the Shetland group. It is first noticed by 
Pythius, the Greek navigator of Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), who says that it was six days’ sail from 
Britain. (See Pytuius.) In literature it was ac- 
cepted as the most northerly part of theearth (Verg. 
Georg. 1, 30), whence the phrase “ ultima Thulé.” 


Thurii (Govpio1), more rarely Thurium (Govpior). 
Now Terra Nuova; a Greek city in Lucania, found- 
ed B.c. 443, near the site of the ancient Sybaris, 
which had been destroyed more than sixty years 
before. (See SyBaris.) It was built by the re- 
mains of the population of Sybaris, assisted by 


Coin of Thurii. 


(Fourth century B.c.) 


colonists from all parts of Greece, but especially 
from Athens. Among these colonists were the 
historian Herodotus and the orator Lysias. The 
new city, from which the remains of the Sybarites 
were soon expelled, rapidly attained great power 
and prosperity, and became one of the most im- 
portant Greek towns in the south of Italy. See 
Pappritz, Thurii (1890). 
Thyddes. See Tuyta. 


Thyamis (Ovaucs). Now Kalama; a river in 
Epirus, forming the boundary between Thesprotia 
and the district of Cestryna, _ 


THYESTES 


Thyestes (Ovéorns). The son of Pelops and 
Hippodamia, was the brother of Atreus and the fa- 
ther of Aegisthus. See ATREUS and AEGISTHUS. 

Thyia (Gvia). A daughter of Castalius or Ce- 
phisseus, became by Apollo the mother of Delphus. 
She is said to have been the first to have sacrificed 
to Dionysus, and to have celebrated orgies in his 
honour. From her the Attie women, who went 
yearly to Mount Parnassus to celebrate the Diony- 
siac orgies with the Delphian Thyiades, received 
themselves the name of THYIADES or THYADES. 
This word, however, comes from @%@, and properly 
signifies the raging or frantic women. See MAENAS. 

Thymbra (Ovu8pn). (1) A city of the Troad, 
north of Ilium Vetus, with a celebrated temple of 
Apollo, who derived from this place the epithet 
Thymbraeus. (2) A wooded district in Phrygia, 
no doubt connected with THYMBRIUM. 

Thymbrium (6vpS8pi.v). A small town of 
Phrygia, ten parasangs west of Tyriaeum, with the 
so-called fountain of Midas (Xen. Anab. i. 2). 

Thymbrius (Ovp~8pios). Now Thimbrek; ariver 
of the Troad, falling into the Scamander. 

Thyméle (6upéAn). The altar of Dionysus 
which stood in the centre of the orchestra in the 
Greek theatre. (See THEATRUM.) There was no 
thymelé in the Roman theatre, as the orchestra 
there was given up to the audience. 

Thymélé. A celebrated mima or female actress 
in the reign of Domitian, with whom she was a 
great favourite (Juv. i. 35; viii. 197). 

Thymelici (@upedixoi). The chorus in the Greek 
theatre, so called from the dance around the thy- 
melé (q. v.). The word is opposed in meaning to 
oxnvixoi, the regular actors who performed on the 
stage (Vitruv. v.7, 2). 

Thymoetes (@upoirys). One of the elders of 
Troy, whose son was killed by the order of Priam, 
because a soothsayer had predicted that Troy 
would be destroyed by a boy born on the day on 
which this child was born. See PaRIs. 

Thyni (Gvvoi). A Thracian people, whose origi- 
nal abodes were near Salmydessus, but who after- 
wards passed over into Bithynia (q. v.). 

Thynia (Ovvia). (1) The land of the Thyni in 
Thrace. (2) Another name for Bithynia. 

Thydné (Oveyy). The name of Semelé, under 
which Dionysus brought her from Hades, and in- 
troduced her among the immortals. Hence Diony- 
sus is also called THYONEUS. See SEMELE. 

Thyrea (Qvpéa). The chief town in Cynuria, 
the district on the borders of Laconia and Argolis, 
was situated upon a height on the bay of the sea 
called after it Sryus THYREA- 
tEs. The territory of Thyrea 
was called THYREATIS. 

Thyrsiger. One who car- 
ries the thyrsus (q.v.). An epi- 
thet applied to Bacchus. 

Thyrsus (dupcos). A staff 
(originally a spear) carried 
by Dionysus and his attend- 
ants, and wreathed with ivy 
and vine-leaves, terminating 
at the top in a pine-cone. 

Thyssagétae (Ovocaye- 
rat). A people of Sarmatia 

Asiatica, on the eastern 


Bacchic Worshipper car- 
rying a Thyrsus. (Pom- 
peian painting.) 
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shores of the Palus Maeotis (Sea of Azov) (Herod. 
iv. 122). 

Tiara (ridpa) and Tiaras (ridpas). A tiara; real- 
ly a sort of cap or fez worn by the Persians, Arme- 
nians, Parthians, and other Asiatics. See MrTrRa. 


Royal Tiara of an Armenian King. (Caylus, from a gem.) 


Tibareéni (T:Bapyvoi) or Tibari (TiBapo). A 
quiet agricultural people on the northern coast of 
Pontus, east of the river Iris. 

Tiberias (TiBepids). (1) A city of Galilee, on the 
southwestern shore of the Lake of Tiberias, and built 
by Herod Antipas in honour of the emperor Tibe- 
rius. (2) Or GENNESARET, also the Sea of Galilee, 
in the Old Test. Chinnereth, now Bahr Tubariyeh, 
the second of the three lakes in Palestine formed 
by the course of the Jordan. (See IorDANES.) Its 
length is eleven or twelve geographical miles, and 
its breadth from five to six. It lies deep among 
fertile hills, has very clear and sweet water, and 
is full of excellent fish. 


Tiberinus. One of the mythical kings of Alba, 
son of Capetus, and father of Agrippa, is said to 
have been drowned in crossing the river Albula, 
which was hence called Tiberis. The name is thus 
that of the personified Tiber who was solemnly in- 
voked by the Romans (Cic. N. D. iii. 20, 52). He 
had a shrine on the Insula Tiberina. 


Tibéris also Tibris, Tybris, Thybris, Amnis 
Tiberinus or simply Tiberinus. Now the Tiber or 
Tevere; the chief river in Central Italy, on which 
stands the city of Rome. It is said to have been 
originally called ALBULA, and to have received the 
name of TIBERIS in consequence of Tiberinus, king 
ot Alba, having been drowned in it. It has been 
supposed that Albula was the Latin and Tiberis 
the Etruscan name of the river. The Tiber rises 
in the Apennines, near Tifernum, and flows in a 
southwesterly direction, separating Etruria from 
Umbria, the land of the Sabines, and Latium. 
After flowing about 110 miles it receives the Nar 
(Nera), and from its confluence with this river 
its regular navigation begins. Three miles above 
Rome, at the distance of nearly seventy miles from 
the Nar, it receives the Anio (Teverone), and from 
this point becomes a river of considerable im- 
portance. Within the walls of Rome, the Tiber is 
about 300 feet wide and from twelve to eighteen 
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feet deep. After heavy rains the river in ancient 
times, as at the present day, frequently overflowed 
its banks, and did considerable mischief to the 
lower parts of the city (Liv. xxiv. 9, xxx. 38, 
xXxxv. 9, 21, xxxviii. 28; Dio Cass. xxxix. 61, lili. 
20). To guard against these dangers Augustus in- 
stituted the Curatores Alvei Tiberis (Suet. Aug. 
37). At Rome the maritime navigation of the 
river begins; and at eighteen miles from the city, 
and about four miles from the coast, it divides into 
two arms, forming an island, which was sacred to 
Venus and called Insula Sacra (Isola Sagra). The 
left branch of the river runs into the sea by Ostia, 
which was the ancient harbour of Rome; but in 
consequence of the accumulation of sand at the 
mouth of the left branch, the right branch was 
widened by Trajan, and was made the regular 
harbour of the city under the name of Portus 
Romanus, Portus Augusti, or simply Portus. (See 
Ostia.) The whole length of the Tiber, with its 
windings, is about 200 miles. The waters of the 
river are muddy and yellowish, whence it is fre- 
quently called by the Roman poets flavus Tiberis. 
The poets also give it the epithets of Tyrrhenus, 


because it flowed past Etruria during the whole of | 


its course, and of Lydius, because the Etruscans 
are said to have been of Lydian origin. See 
ETRURIA. 

Tiberius. (1) An emperor of Rome from A.D. 
14 to 37. His full name was T1pERIUS CLAUDIUS 
Nero Cansar. He was the son of T. Claudius 
Nero and of Livia, and was born on the 16th of 
November, B.C. 42, before his mother married An- 
gustus. Tiberius was tall and strongly made, and 
his health was good. His face was handsome, and 
his eyes large. 


literature, his master in rhetoric being Theodorus 
of Gadara. Though not without military courage, 
as his life shows, he had a great timidity of char- 
acter, and was of a jealous and suspicious temper; 
and these qualities rendered him cruel after he 
had acquired power. There can be little doubt 
that his morose reserve and his dissimulation had 
been increased, if not created, by his relations to 
Augustus. As emperor the difficulties of his posi- 
tion, and the influence of Livia and still more of 
Seianus, increased his tendency to jealousy and 
suspicion of all who seemed rivals or dangerous 
from their popularity. The system of espionage 
and delation (see DELATORES) once begun could 
only increase with each act of tyranny and cruelty, 
till his rule became a veritable reign of terror. 
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against the Pannonians. 
to a fall from his horse. 


|the war in Germany, and crossed the Rhine. 
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Tiberius, however, did not long live in harmony. 
Tiberius was thus brought into still closer contact 
with the imperial family; but as Gaius and Lucius 
Caesar, the grandsons of Augustus, were still liv- 
ing, the prospect of Tiberius succeeding to the im- 
perial power seemed very remote. He was em- 
ployed on various military services, In 20, he was 
sent by Angustus to restore Tigranes to the throne 
of Armenia. It was during this campaign that 
Horace addressed one of his epistles to Iulius 
Florus (i. 12), who was serving under Tiberius. 
In 15, Drusus and his brother Tiberius were en- 
gaged in warfare with the Raeti, and the exploits 
of the two brothers were sung by Horace (Carm. 
iv. 4, 14). In 13, Tiberius was consul with P. 
Quintilius Varus. In 11, while his brother Dru- 
sus was fighting against the Germans, Tiberius 
conducted the war against the Dalmatians and 
Drusus died in 9, owing 
On the news of the acci- 
dent, Tiberius was sent by Augustus to Drusus, 
whom he found just alive. Tiberius returned to 
In 7 
he was consul a second time. In 6 he obtained 
the tribunicia potestas for five years, but during 
this year he retired with the emperor’s permission 
to Rhodes, where he spent the next seven years. 
Tacitus says that his chief reason for leaving 
Rome was to get away from his wife, who treated 
him with contempt, and whose licentious life was 
no secret to her husband; probably, too, he was 
unwilling to stay at Rome when the grandsons of 


| Augustus were attaining years of maturity, for 


| berius. 
He was carefully educated, and | 
became well acquainted with Greek and Latin) 


Yet in reading his history, especially the tales of | 


his monstrous and incredible licentiousness, it 
must be recollected that Tacitus and Suetonius 
both wrote with a strong bias against him and his 
rule, and were ready to accept as true the worst 
scandals which were handed down. If Velleius 
was prejudiced in the other direction, it is at least 
right to adopt some part of his less unfavourable 
portrait and to imagine that the old age of Tibe- 
rius was not so absolutely contradictory of his 
youth as it is sometimes made to appear. 
cruelty of his rule applied only to Rome. 
testimony of Iosephus and Philo shows that his 
provincial government was just and lenient. 

In 8.6. 11, Augustus compelled Tiberius, much 
against his will, to divorce his wife, Vipsani 
Agrippina, and to marry Tulia, the widow 
Agrippa, and daughter of the emperor, w 


| 
| 


The 
| . 
The power without any opposition, affecting all the 


| 


there was mutual jealousy between them and Ti- 
He returned to Rome A.D. 2. He was re- 
lieved from one trouble during his absence, for 
his wife Iulia had been banished to the island of 
Pandataria (B.C. 2), and 
he never saw her again. 
(See Iutta.) After the 
deaths of L. Caesar (A.D. 
2) and C. Caesar (A.D. 4), 
Augustus adopted Tibe- 
rius, with the view of 
leaving to him the im- 
perial power; and at the 
same time he required 
Tiberius to adopt Ger- 
manicus, the son of his 
brother Drusus, though 
Tiberius had a son Dru- 
sus by his wife Vipsania. 
From the year of his 
adoption to the death 
of Augustus, Tiberius was in command of the Ro- 
man armies, though he visited Rome several times. 
He was sent into Germany a.p.4. He reduced all 
Illyricum to subjection a.p. 9; and in A.D. 12 he 
had the honour of a triumph at Rome for his Ger- 
man and Dalmatian victories. 

On the death of Augustus at Nola, ou the 19th 
of August, A.D. 14, Tiberius, who was on his way 
to Ilyricum, was immediately summoned home 
by his mother, Livia. He assumed the imperial 


Tiberius. (Vatican.) 


while a great reluctance. He began his reign by 
putting to death Postumus Agrippa, the surviving 
grandson of Augustus, and he alleged that it was 


a | done pursuant to the command of the late empe- 
of |ror. When he felt himself sure in his place, he 
ith whom‘ began to strengthen the principate. He took from 
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the popular assembly the election of the magis- 
trates, and transferred it to the Senate, The news 
of the death of Augustus roused a mutiny among 


the legions in Pannonia, which was quelled by | 


Drusus, the son of Tiberius. The armies on the 
Rhine under Germanicus showed a disposition to 
reject Tiberius, and if Germanicus had been in- 
clined to try the fortune of a campaign, he might 
have had the assistance of the German armies 
against his uncle. But Germanicus restored dis- 
cipline to the army by his firmness, and main- 
tained his fidelity to the new emperor. The first 
year of his reign was marked by the death of Iulia, 
whom Augustus had removed from Pandataria to 
Rhegium. The death of Germanicus in the East, 
in A.D. 19, relieved Tiberius from all fear of a rival 
claimant to the throne; and it was believed by 
many that Germanicus had been poisoned by order 
of Tiberius. (See GERMANICUS.) From this time 
Tiberius began to indulge with less restraint in 
his love of tyranny, and many distinguished sen- 
ators were soon put to death on the charge of 
treason against the emperor (laesa maiestas). Not- 
withstanding his suspicious nature, Tiberius gave 
his complete confidence to Seianus, who for many 
years possessed the real government of the State. 
This ambitious man aimed at the imperial power. 
In 23, Drusus, the son of Tiberius, was poisoned 
by the contrivance of Seianus. Three years af- 
terwards (26) Tiberius left Rome, and withdrew 
into Campania. He neyer returned to the city. 
He left on the pretext of dedicating temples in 
Campania, but the real cause was probably his 
dislike to Rome, where he knew that he was un- 
popular; and Seianus was only too anxious to en- 
courage any feeling which would keep the emperor 
at a distance from the city. That Tiberius went 
because he wished to hide his licentiousness in this 
place of retirement may be set down as a silly in- 
vention, for Rome was not a place where licentious- 
ness was hated. He took up his residence (27) in 
the island of Capreae, at a short distance from the 
Campanian coast. The death of Livia (29), the 
emperor’s mother, released Tiberius from one cause 
of anxiety. He had long been tired of her, because 
she wished to exercise authority, and one object in 
leaving Rome was to be out of her way. Livia’s 
death gave Seianus and Tiberius free scope, for 
Tiberius never entirely released himself from a 
kind of subjection to his mother, and Seianus did 
not venture to attempt the overthrow of Livia’s 
influence. The destruction of Agrippina and her 
children was now the chief purpose of Seianus; 
but he finally got from Tiberius (31) the reward 
that was his just desert, an ignominious death. 
(See Seranus.) The death of Seianus was follow- 
ed by the execution of his friends; and for the re- 
mainder of the reign of Tiberius, Rome continued to 
be the scene of tragic occurrences. Tiberius died 
on the 16th of March, 37, at the villa of Lucullus, 
in Misenum. He was seventy-eight years of age, 
and had reigned twenty-two years. He was suc- 


ceeded by Gaius (Caligula), the son of Germanicus, | EO;DID) ane 
; Hence a performance (tibicinium) on this instru- 


but, according to Tacitus, he had himself appoint- 
ed no successor (Tac. Ann. vi. 46), though he had 
appointed Gaius the heir of his private property 
(Snet. Tib. 76) in conjunction with Tiberius Gemel- 
lus, whom Gaius afterwards put to death. On the 
other hand, Iosephus has a story of Tiberius com- 
mitting the Empire to Gaius (Ant. xviii. 6, 9). 
Tiberius did not die a natural death. . It was 
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known that his end was rapidly approaching, and 
having had a fainting-fit, he was supposed to be 
dead. Thereupon Gaius came forth and was sa- 
luted as emperor; but he was alarmed by the in- 
telligence that Tiberius had recovered and called 
for something to eat. Gaius was so frightened 
that he did not know what to do; but Macro, the 
prefect of the Praetorians, with more presence of 
mind, gave orders that a quantity of clothes should 
be thrown on Tiberius, and that he should be left 
alone (Tac. Ann. v, 50; Dio Cass. lviii. 28). Sue- 
tonius mentions a suspicion that Tiberius was 
poisoned at the last by Gaius (Suet. Tib. 73; Cal. 
12). Tiberius wrote a brief commentary of his own 
life, the only book that the emperor Domitian 
studied (Suet. Tib. 67; Dom. 20), and also Greek 
poems, and a lyric poem on the death of L. Caesar 
(Suet. Tid. 70), Tiberius, both as a ruler and as a 
man, has not lacked defenders in modern times, 
among them Dean Merivale in his Romans under 
the Empire (1865); Beesly, Catiline, Clodius, and 
Tiberius (1878); and Baring-Gould, The Tragedy of 
the Caesars, vol. i. (1892). For the adverse view 
see Boissier, L’Opposition sous les Césars (1875). 
For the general history of his reign see Pasch, Zur 
Kritik der Geschichte des Kaisers Tiberius (Alten- 
burg, 1866); Stahr, Tiberius (Berlin, 1873); H. 
Schiller, Geschichte der rémischen Kaiserzeit (Gotha, 
1883); and Freytag, Tiberius und Tacitus (Berlin, 
1870). See also the essay prefixed to Furneaux’s 
Annales, vol. i. (1884). : 

(2) TrBERIUS GEMELLUS, son of Drusus junior 
(DRusus, No, 5), twin with another son, who died 
early. He was therefore grandson of Tiberius and 
regarded as a dangerous rival by Caligula, who 
put him to death soon after his accession (Suet. 
Tib. 54; Cal. 14, 23). It is said that Tiberius 
doubted his legitimacy. This and his youth may 
have been reasons against his being named succes- 
sor to the Empire (Suet. Tib. 62; Tac. Ann. vi. 46). 

(3) A philosopher and sophist, of unknown time, 
the author of numerous works on grammar and 
rhetoric. One of his works, on the figures in the 
orations of Demosthenes (Ilept trav mapa Anpoo bévet 
Zxnparov), is still extant. It is edited by Spengel 
(1856). 

Tibia (avAds). A pipe, the commonest musical 
instrument of the Greeks and Romans. It was 
very frequently a hollow cane, perforated with 
holes in the proper places. In other instances it 
was made of some kind of wood, especially box, 
and was bored with a gimlet. When a single pipe 
was used by itself, the performer upon it, as well 
as the instrument, was called monaulos. Among 
the varieties of the single pipe the most remark- 
able were the bagpipe, the performer upon which 
was called utricularius or doxatvAns: and the avdAds 
mrdytos OY mAayiavdos, Which, as its name implies, 
had a mouth-piece inserted into it at right angles. 
Pan was the reputed inventor of this kind of tibia 
as well as of the fistula or syrinz. (See SYRINX.) 
But among the Greeks and Romans it was much 
more usual to play on two pipes at the same time. 


ment, even when executed by a single person, was 
called canere or cantare tibiis. This act is exhibit- 
ed in very numerous works of ancient art, and 
often in such a way as to make it manifest that 
the two pipes were perfectly distinct, and not con- 
nected, as some have supposed, by a common 
mouth-piece. The mouth-pieces of the two pipes 


TIBIALE 
often passed through a capistrum. See CaPis- 

TRUM. 3 
Three different kinds of pipes were originally 
used to produce music in the Dorian, Phrygian, 
and Lydian modes. It appears, also, that to pro- 
duce the Phrygian mode the pipe had only two 
holes (rpumjpara) above and that it terminated in 
a horn bending upwards. It thus approached to 


Tibiae and Syrinx. 


the nature of a trumpet, and produced slow, grave, 
and solemn tunes. The Lydian mode was much 
quicker, and more varied and animating. Horace 
mentions “ Lydian pipes” as a proper accompani- 
ment when he is celebrating the praise of ancient 
heroes. The Lydians themselves used this instru- 
ment in leading their troops to battle; and the 
pipes employed for the purpose are distinguished 
by Herodotus as ‘male and female”—i. e. proba- 
bly bass and treble—corresponding to the ordinary 
sexual difference in the human voice. The cor- 
responding Latin terms are tibia dextra and sinis- 
tra: the respective instruments are supposed to 
have been so called because the former was more 
properly held in the right hand and the latter in 
the left. The tibia dextra was used to lead or 
commence a piece of music, and the sinistra fol- 
lowed it as an accompaniment. The comedies of 
Terence having been accompanied by the pipe, the 
following notices are prefixed to explain the kind 
of music appropriate to each: tibiis paribus, i.e. 
with pipes in the same mode; tibiis imparibus, 
pipes in different modes; tibiis duabus dextris, two 
pipes of low pitch ; tibiis paribus dextris et sinistris, 
pipes in the same mode, and of both low and high 
pitch. The use of the pipe among the Greeks and 
Romans was three-fold—viz. at sacrifices (tibiae 
sacrificae), entertainments (ludicrae), and funerals. 
(See Funus.) The pipe was not confined anciently 
to the male sex, but avAnrpides, or female tibicines, 
were very common. See Gevaert, Histoire et Thé- 
orie de la Musique dans 0 Antiquité, ii, pp. 270 foll. 
and 647 foll. (Ghent, 1881). 

Tibialé (wepixynuis). A sort of legging or 
gaiter encircling the shin (tibia) from the knee 
to the ankle, serving the purpose of 
modern stockings and drawers. It 
was worn by persons in delicate 
health, such as the emperor Augustus 
(Suet. Aug. 82), and by soldiers and 
huntsmen. Cf. Fascra. 

Tibicen (avAnris). A flute-player. 
See Tria. 


Tibiale. 


Tibiscus or Tibissus, probably the ee 
same as the Parthiscus or Parthis- lier) ahh 
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sus. Now the Theiss. A river of Dacia, forming 
the western boundary of that country. : 

Tibullus, ALBiUS, a Roman elegiac poet of 
equestrian family. The date of his birth is uncer- 
tain, but he died young, soon after Vergil. His 
birth is therefore placed by conjecture B.C. 54, and 
his death B.c. 19. Of his youth and education 
absolutely nothing is known. The estate belong- 
ing to the equestrian ancestors of Tibullus was at 
Pedum, between Tibur and Praenesté, This prop- 
erty, like that of the other great poets of the day, 
Vergil and Horace, had been either entirely or par- 
tially confiscated during the Civil Wars; yet Ti- 
bullus retained or recovered part of it, perhaps 
through Messalla, and spent there the better por- 
tion of his short, but peaceful and happy, life (Tib. 
i. 1,19; cf. Hor. Ep. i.4,7). When his friend and 
patron, Messalla, was going to his prefecture in 
Asia, B.c. 30, Tibullus, after first refusing, eventu- 
ally agreed to accompany him, but fell ill on the 
way at Coreyra and returned thence to Rome (Tib. 
i.1; 1.3). Afterwards, in 28, he went to Aquitania 
with Messalla, who had been sent by Augustus to 
suppress a formidable insurrection which had 
broken out in this province. Part of the glory of 
the Aquitanian campaign, which Tibullus cele- 
brates in language of un wonted loftiness, redounds, 
according to the poet, to his own fame. He was 
present at the battle of Atax (Aude in Languedoc), 
which quelled the Aquitanian rebellion (Tib. i. 7). 
So ceased the active life of Tibullus; his remain- 
ing history is the chronicle of his poetry and of 
the loves which inspired it. The first object of 
his attachment is celebrated under the poetic name 
of Delia: according to Apuleius (Apol. 10) her real 
name was Plania. To Delia are addressed the 
first six elegies of the first book. The poet’s at- 
tachment to Delia had begun before he left Rome 
for Aquitania. But Delia seems to have been 
faithless during his absence from Rome. On his 
return from Coreyra he found her ill, and attended 
her with affectionate solicitude (leg. i. 5), and 
hoped to induce her to retire with him into the 
country. But first a richer lover appears to have 
supplanted him with the inconstant Delia, and 
afterwards there appears a husband in his way. 
The second book of elegies is chiefly devoted to a 
hew mistress named Nemesis (ef. Ovid, Am. iii. 9, 
32; Mart. viii. 73,7). It is probable, though not 
certain, that this Nemesis is the same as the Glyc- 
era mentioned only by Horace (Carm. i. 33, 2), who 
reproves him for dwelling so long in his plaintive 
elegies on the “ pitiless Glycera.” 

The poetry of his contemporaries shows Tibullus 
to have been a gentle and singularly amiable man. 
To Horace especially he was an object of warm at- 
tachment. Besides the ode which alludes to his 
passion for Glycera (Hor. Cam. i. 33), the epistle to 
Tibullus gives the most full and pleasing view of 
his poetical retreat, and of his character; it is writ- 
ten by a kindred spirit. Horace does homage to 
that perfect purity of taste which distinguishes 
the poetry of Tibullus, and he takes pride in the 
candid but favourable judgment of his own Sat- 
ires. The time of Tibullus he supposes to be 
shared between the finishing his exquisite small 
poems, which were to surpass even those of Cassius 
of Parma, up to that time the models of this kind 
of composition, and the enjoyment of the country. 
Tibullus possessed, according to his friend’s no- 
tions, all the blessings of life—a competent fort- 
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une, favour with the great, fame, health; and he 
seemed to know how to enjoy all those blessings. 
The first two books alone of the elegies under 
the name of Tibullus are of undoubted authentic- 
ity. The third is the work of another, a very in- 
ferior poet, whether Lygdamus be a real or ficti- 
tious name. This poet was much younger than 
Tibullus, for he was born in the year of the battle 
of Mutina, 43. It is probable that he was a less 
gifted member of Messalla’s literary circle: this 
connection with the patron of Tibullus might ac- 
count for his elegies being confused with the genu- 
ine poems of Tibullus. The hexameter poem on 
Messalla, which opens the fourth book, is so infe- 
rior that, although a successful elegiac poet may 
have failed when he attempted epic verse, it can- 
not readily be ascribed to a writer of the exquisite 
taste of Tibullus. If it is his, it must be regarded 
as an early poem written in an imitative manner, 
when he was under the full influence of the Alex- 
andrian School. The smaller elegies of the fourth 
book have all the inimitable grace and simplicity 
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1835); Bihrens (Leipzig, 1878) ; Hiller, with a 
good index (Leipzig, 1885); selections by Ramsay. 
There is an English verse translation by Crans- 
toun, with notes (London, 1872). See Sellar’s Ro- 
man Poets of the Republic for a good literary esti- 
mate of the poet. 

Tibur. Now Tivoli; one of the most ancient 
towns of Latium, sixteen miles northeast of Rome, 
situated on the slope of a hill (hence called by 
Horace supinum Tibur), on the left bank of the 
Anio, which here forms a magnificent waterfall. 
It became subject to Rome with the other Latin 
cities on the final subjugation of Latium in B.c. 
338. Under the Romans Tibur continued to be a 
large and flourishing town, since the salubrity and 
beautiful scenery of the place led many of the most 
distinguished Roman nobles to build here magnifi- 
cent villas. Of these the most splendid was the 
villa of the emperor Hadrian, in the extensive re- 
mains of which many valuable specimens of an- 
cient art have been discovered. Here also the 
celebrated Zenobia lived after adorning the tri- 
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Villa of Hadrian at Tibur. (Restoration by Bihlmann.) 


of Tibullus. With the exception of the thirteenth 
(of which some lines are hardly surpassed by Ti- 
bullus himself) these poems relate to the love of a 
certain Sulpicia, a woman of noble birth, for Ce- 
rinthus, the real or fictitious name of a beautiful 
youth. Nor is there any improbability in suppos- 
ing that Tibullus may have written elegies in the 
name or by the desire of Sulpicia. If Sulpicia was 
herself the poetess, she approached nearer to Ti- 
bullus than any other writer of elegies. The first 
book of elegies alone seems to have been pub- 
lished during the author’s life, probably soon after 
the triumph of Messalla (27). The second book 
probably did not appear till after the death of Ti- 
bullus. With it may have been published the 
elegies of his imitator, perhaps his friend and as- 
sociate in the society of Messalla, Lygdamus (if 
that be a real name), i. e. the third book and like- 
wise the fourth, made up of poems belonging, as it 
were, to this intimate society of Messalla; the 
Panegyricus Messallae by some unnamed ert 
which, feeble as it is, seems to be of that age; mi 
poems in the name of Sulpicia, with the pens - - 
ing one, the thirteenth, a fragment of Ti S ig 
himself. There are editions of Tibullus by . we - 
mann (Berlin, 1829); Dissen, 2 vols. (Gottingen, 


umph of her conqueror, Aurelian. Horace likewise 
had a country-house in the neighbourhood of Ti- 
bur, which he preferred to all his other residences. 
See Meyer, Tibur (1883). 

Ticinum. Now Pavia; a town of the Laevi, or, 
according to others, of the Insubres, in Gallia Cis- 
alpina, on the left bank of the Ticinus. The Lom- 
bards called it Papia, whence its modern name. 


Ticinus. Now the Tessino; an important river 
in Gallia Cisalpina. It rises in Mons Adula, and 
after flowing through Lacus Verbanus (Lago Mag- 
giore), falls into the Padus (Po) near Ticinum. | It 
|was upon the bank of this river that Hannibal 
gained his first victory over the Romans by the 
defeat of P. Scipio, B.c. 218. 

Ticket. See TESSERA. 

Tifata. A mountain in Campania, east of Cap- 
ua, where Sulla defeated the proconsul Norbanus 
(Vell. Pat. ii. 25). 

Tifernum. (i) TIBERINUM. Now Citta di Cas- 

tello; a town of Umbria, near the sources of the 
| river Tiber, whence its surname, and upon the 
confines of Etruria. (2) METAURENSH. Now S. 
Angelo in Vado; a town in Umbria, east of the pre- 
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eeding, on the river Metaurus. (8) A town in Sam- 
nium, on the river Tifernus. 

Tifernus. Now the Biferno; a river of Samni- 
um, rising in the Apennines, and flowing through 
the country of the Frentani into the Adriatic. 


Tigellinus, SopHonius. Son of a native of Ag- 
rigentum, the minister of Nero’s worst passions, and 
of all his favourites the most obnoxious to the Ro- 
man people. On the accession of Otho, Tigellinus 
was compelled to put an end to his own life (Tac. 
Ann. bk. xv.; Hist. i. 72). 


Tigellius Hermogénes. See HERMOGENES. 
Tight-rope Dancing. See FUNAMBULUS. 


Tignarius, sc. faber. A carpenter and builder, 
or, more specifically, a roofer; one who puts to- 
gether the beams (tigna) of a roof (Cic. Brut. 73). 


Tigranes (Tvypas). The name of several kings 
of Armenia, (1) Reigned B.c. 96-56 or 55. In 83 
he made himself master of the whole Syrian mon- 
archy, from the Euphrates to the sea. In 69, hay- 
ing refused to deliver up his son-tn-law, Mithrida- 
tes, to the Romans, Lueul- 
lus invaded Armenia, de- 
feated the mighty host 
which Tigranes led against 
him, and followed up his 
victory by the capture of 
Tigranocerta. Subse- 
quently Tigranes recoy- 
ered his dominions; but 
on the approach of Pom- 
pey, in 66, he hastened to 
inake overtures of submis- 
sion, and laid his tiara at his feet, together with a 
sum of 6000 talents. Pompey left him in posses- 
sion of Armenia proper, with the title of king. 
Tigranes died in 56 or 55. (2) Son of Artavasdes, 
and grandson of the preceding. 


Tigranocerta (ra Tvypavéxepra). The later cap- 
ital of Armenia, built by Tigranes on a height by 
the river Nicephorius, in the valley between 
Mount Masius and Niphates. 


Tigris (6 Tiypis). A great river of western Asia, 
rises from several sources on the south side of that 
part of the Tauris chain called Niphates, in Arme- 
nia, and flows southeast, first through the narrow 
valley between Mount Masius and the prolonga- 
tion of Mount Niphates, and then through the great 
plain which is bounded on the east by the last- 
named chain, till it falls into the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf, after receiving the Euphrates from the 
west. 

Tigurini. A tribe of the Helvetii, who joined 
the Cimbri in invading the country of the Allo- 
broges in Gaul, where they defeated the consul L. 
Cassius Longinus, B.c. 107. They formed in the 
time of Caesar the most important of the four can- 
tons (pagt) into which the Helvetii were divided. 
See HELVETI. 


Tile. See Fictith; Imprex; TEGULA. 

Tilphusium (TAdovov). A town in Boeotia, 
situated upon a mountain of the same name south 
of Lake Copais, and between Coronea and Haliar- 
tus. It derived its name from the fountain Til- 
phusa, which was sacred to Apollo, and where Ti- 
resias is said to have been buried (Pausan. ix. 33, 1). 

Timaeus. (1) The historian, was the son of 
Andromachus, tyrant of Tauromenium in Sicily, 


Tigranes, 
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and was born about B.c. 352. He was banished 
from Sicily by Agathocles, and passed his exile at 
Athens, where he had lived 50 years when he wrote 
the 34th book of his history. He probably died 
about 256. The great work of Timaeus was a his- 
tory of Sicily from the earliest times to 264. The 
fragments are edited by C. and Th. Miiller (Paris, 
1841). Timaeus is said to have been the first to 
record events by Olympiads. (See OLYMPIAS.) (2) 
Of Locri, in Italy, a Pythagorean philosopher, is 
said to have been a teacher of Plato. He gives his 
name to a dialogue of Plato, in which is given the 
account of the mythical island Atlantis, lying in 
the Western Ocean, and supposed by many in mod- 
ern times to have been suggested by vague stories 
of the American continent. 

Timagénes. A rhetorician and an historian, 
who was a native of Alexandria, from which place 
he was carried as a prisoner to Rome, where he 
opened a school of rhetoric, and taught with great 
success. (Suid.s.h. v.) 

Timanthes (Tiuavdns). A celebrated Greek 
painter at Sicyon, contemporary with Zeuxis and 
Parrhasius, about B.c. 400. The masterpiece of 
Timanthes was his celebrated picture of the sacri- 
fice of Iphigenia, in which Agamemnon was painted 
with his face hidden in his mantle (Pliny, H. N. 
xxxvy.73). See the illustration under IPHIGENIA. 


Timavus. A small river in the north of Italy, 
forming the boundary between Istria and Venetia, 
and falling into the Sinus Tergestinus in the Adri- 
atic, between Tergesté and Aquileia. It is now 
the Timavo. 


Time, MEASUREMENT OF. 
HoROLOGIUM. 


Timema (riunua, “valuation,” “ assessment”). 
(1) The value at which an Athenian citizen’s prop- 
erty was rated for taxation. (See EIsPHorRa}3 
Soton.) (2) In legal language, a tine. See Jupt- 
CIAL PROCEDURE. 


Time-pieces. See HOROLOGIUM. 


See CALENDARIUM3 


Timocratia (riwoxparia, “government according 
to property-tax or valuation of property”). The 
name given among the Greeks to that form of goy- 
ernment in which, while the citizens were equal in 
other respects, their share in the government was 
regulated by a certain gradation corresponding to 
the amount of their property. Thus those whose 
property entailed the greater expenditure in pub- 
lic services possessed proportionately greater priv- 
ileges. The constitution established at Athens by 
Solon was founded on this principle. See OLIGAR- 
CHIA; SOLON. 


Timocreon (Tioxpéwv). A lyric poet of Rhodes, 
celebrated for the bitter and pugnacious spirit of 
his works, and especially for his attacks on The- 
mistocles and Simonides (Athen, pp. 415, 416; Plut. 
Them. 21). 

Timoleon (Tiodéwv). The son of Timodemus 
or Timaenetus and Demaristé. He belonged to 
one of the noblest families at Corinth. His early 
life was stained by a dreadful deed of blood. We 
are told that so ardent was his love of liberty 
that when his brother Timophanes endeavoured to 
make himself tyrant of their native city, Timoleon 
murdered him rather than allow him to destroy 
the liberty of the State. At the request of the 
Greek cities of Sicily, the Corinthians despatched 
Timoleon with a small force in B.c. 344 to repel 
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the Carthaginians from that island. He obtained 
possession of Syracuse, and then proceeded to ex- 
pel the tyrants from the other Greek cities of Sici- 
ly, but was interrupted in this undertaking by a 
formidable invasion of the Carthaginians, who 
landed at Lilybaeum, in 339, with an immense 
army, under the command of Hasdrubal and Ha- 
milear, consisting of 70,000 foot and 10,000 horse. 
Timoleon could only induce 12,000 men to march 
with him against the Carthaginians; but with 
this small force he gained a brilliant victory over 
the Carthaginians on the river Crimissus (339), 
The Carthaginians were glad to conclude a treaty 
with Timoleon in 338, by which the river Halycus 
was fixed as the boundary of the Carthaginian and 
Greek dominions in Sicily. Subsequently he ex- 
pelled almost all the tyrants from the Greek cities 
in Sicily, and established democracies instead. 
Timoleon, however, was in reality the ruler of 
Sicily, for all the States consulted him on every 
matter of importance; and the wisdom of his rule 
is attested by the flourishing condition of the isl- 
and for several years even after his death. He 
died in 337. His life was written by Plutarch. 


Timomachus (Tidpayos). A distinguished 
Byzantine painter who lived in the time of 
Tulius Caesar. The latter purchased two of his 
pictures, the Aiax and Medea, for the immense sum 
of eighty Attic talents (nearly $90,000), and dedi- 
cated them in the Temple of Venus Genetrix (Pliny, 
HN. vii. 126, xxxv.136). It is held by many crit- 
ics that Timomachus belonged to the Alexandrine 
Period of Greek art, and that Pliny was mistaken 
in supposing that the pictures which Caesar bought 
were painted in Caesar's time. 


Timon (Tipoy). (1) The son of Timarchus of 
Phlius, a philosopher of the sect of the Skeptics, 
who flourished in the reign of Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, about B.c. 279 and onwards. He first studied 
philosophy at Megara, under Stilpo, and then re- 
turned home and married. He next went to Elis 
with his wife, and heard Pyrrho, whose tenets he 
adopted. Driven from Elis by straitened circum- 
stances, he spent some time on the Hellespont and 
the Propontis, and taught at Chalcedon as a soph- 
ist with such success that he realized a fortune. 
He then removed to Athens, where he passed the 
remainder of his life, with the exceptien of a short 
residence at Thebes. He died at the age of almost 
ninety. 

Timon appears to have been endowed by nature 
with a powerful and active mind, and with that 
quick perception of the follies of men which be- 
trays its possessor into a spirit of universal dis- 
trust both of men and truths, so as to make him a 
skeptic in philosophy and a satirist in everything. 
His agnosticism (to use a modern term) is shown 
by his saying that man need only know three 
things—viz. what is the nature of things, how we 
are related to them, and what we can gain from 
them; but as our knowledge of things must al- 
ways be subjective and unreal, we can only live in 
a state of suspended judgment. He wrote numer- 
ous works both in prose and poetry. The most 
celebrated of his poems were the satiric composi- 
tions called silli (oiAdor), a word of somewhat 
doubtful etymology, but which undoubtedly de- 
scribes metrical compositions of a character at 
once ludicrous and sarcastic. The invention of 
this species of poetry is ascribed to Xenophanes 
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. Colophon. (See XENOPHANES.) The Silli of 

imon were in three books, in the first of which 
he spoke in his own person, and the other two are 
in the form of a dialogue between the author and 
Xenophanes of Colophon, in which Timon proposed 
questions, to which Xenophanes replied at length. 
The subject was a sarcastic account of the tenets 
of all philosophers, living and dead—an unbounded 
field for skepticism and satire. They were in hex- 
ameter verse, and from the way in which they are 
mentioned by the ancient writers, as well as from 
the few fragments of them which have come down 
to us, it is evident that they were very admirable 
productions of their kind (Diog. Laért. ix. 12, 109- 
115; Euseb. Praep. Ev. xiv, p. 761), The fragments 
of his poems are collected by Wilke, De Graecorum 
Syllis (Warsaw, 1820), and by Paul in his Disserta- 
tio de Sillis (Berlin, 1821). See Paropta. 

(2) The Misanthrope (6 pucdypemos), lived in 
the time of the Peloponnesian War. He was an 
Athenian, of the demus of Colyttus, and his fa- 
ther’s name was Echecratides. In consequence of 
the ingratitude he experienced and the disappoint- 
méuts he suffered from his early friends and com- 
panions, he secluded himself entirely from the 
world, admitting no one to his society except Alci- 
biades, in whose reckless and variable disposition 
he probably found pleasure in tracing and study- 
ing an image of the world he had abandoned; and 
at last he is said to have died in consequence of 
refusing to suffer a surgeon to come to him and 
set a broken limb. One of Lucian’s pieces bears 
his name (Aristoph. Av. 1548; Lys. 809; Plut. Ant. 
70; Lucian, Timon; Suid.s.h.v.). See Binder, 
Ueber Timon den Misanthropen (1856). His name is 
embalmed in English literature in Shakspeare’s 
play Timon of Athens. 

Timotheus (Tipodeos). (1) A celebrated musi- 
cian and poet of the later Athenian dithyramb. 
He was a native of Miletus, and the son of Ther- 
sander. He was born B.c. 446, and died in 357, in 
the ninetieth year of his age. He was at first un- 
fortunate in his professional efforts. Even the 
Athenians, fond as they were of novelty, were of- 
fended at the bold innovations of Timotheus, and 
hissed his performance. On this occasion it is 
said that Euripides encouraged Timotheus by the 
prediction that he would soon have the theatres 
at his feet. This prediction appears to have been 
accomplished in the vast popularity which Timo- 
theus afterwards enjoyed. He delighted in the 
most artiticial aud intricate forms of musical ex- 
pression, and he used instrumental music, without 
a vocal accompaniment, to a greater extent than 
any previous composer. Perlaps the most im- 
portant of his innovations, as the means of intro- 
ducing all the others, was his addition to the num- 
ber of the strings of the cithara, which he seems to 
have increased to eleven. (2) The son of Conon, 
the famous general. He was himself a distin- 
guished Athenian soldier. He was first appointed 
to a public command in B.c. 378; and from this 
time his name frequently occurs as one of the 
Athenian generals down to 356. In this year he 
was associated with Iphicrates, Menestheus, and 
Chares in the command of the Athenian fleet. In 
consequence of his failure to relieve Samos he was 
arraigned in 354, and condemned to the crushing 
fine of 100 talents (more than $100,000). Being un- 
able to pay the fine, he withdrew to Chalcis in Ku- 
boea, where he died shortly after. The Athenians 
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subsequently remitted nine-tenths of the penalty, 
and allowed his son Conon to expend the remainder 
on the repair of the walls, which the famous Conon 
had restored. (His life is written by Nepos; see 
Diod. xv. 81, xvi. 7, 21; and the article IPHICRATES). 
(3) Son of Clearchus, the tyrant of Heraclea on the 
Euxine, whom he succeeded in the sovereignty, B.C. 
353 (Diod. xvi. 36). There is extant a letter address- 
ed to him by Isocrates. (4) A sculptor, whose coun- 
try is not mentioned, but who belonged to the later 
Attie school of the time of Scopas and Praxiteles. 
He was one of the artists who executed the bas- 
reliefs which adorned the frieze of the Mausoleum. 
He is also mentioned as the author of a statue of 
Asclepius at Troezen and one of Artemis which was 
at Rome (Pausan. ii. 32, 3; Pliny, H. NV. xxxvi. 32). 

Tinder. See IGNIARIA. 

Tingis (Tiyys). Now Tangier; acity of Maure- 
tania, on the southern coast of the Fretum Gadi- 
tanum (Strait of Gibraltar), and a place of very 
great antiquity. It was made by Augustus a free 
city, and by Claudius a colony, and the capital of 
Mauretania Tingitana. 


Tinia. A small river in Umbria, rising near 
Spoletium, and falling into the Tiber. 


Tintinnabitilum (coder). A bell. Ancient bells 
were in shape and use much like those of modern 
times. Thus we find mention of a door-bell in 
Suetonius (Aug. 91), of bells for summoning ser- 

vants in Seneca 
(De Ira, iii. 35), 
: of a bell an- 
nouncing a sac- 
rifice, like our 
church bells, in 
Plautus (Pseud. 
i. 3, 98), and of 
bellsfor animals’ 
necks, like our 
sheep - bells, in Sidonius (Hpist. ii. 2). The word 
campana is used of a bell in late Latin, whence 
the Ital. campanile. 


Ancient Bells. 


Tiresias (Tepecias). A Theban, was one of the 
most renowed soothsayers in all antiquity. He 
was blind from his seventh year, but lived to a 
very old age. The occasion of his blindness and 
of his prophetic power is variously related. In the 
war of the Seven against Thebes he declared that 
Thebes should be victorious if Menoeceus would 
sacrifice himself; and during the war of the Epig- 
oni, when the Thebans had been-defeated, he ad- 
vised them to commence negotiations of peace, 
and to avail themselves of the opportunity that 
would thus be afforded them to take to flight. He 
himself fled with them (or, according to others, 
he was carried to Delphi as a captive), but on his 
way he drank from the well of Tilphusa, and died. 
Even in the lower world Tiresias was believed to 
retain the powers of perception, while the souls of 
other mortals were mere shades, and there also he 
continued to use his golden staff. The blind seer 
Tiresias acts so prominent a part in the mythical 
history of Greece that there is scarcely any event 
with which he is not connected in some way or 
other; and this introduction of the seer in so many 
occurrences, Separated by long intervals of time, 
was facilitated by the belief in his long life. (See 
especially Onprpus.) Tiresias is the subject of a 
fine poem by Lord Tennyson (1885). 
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Tiribazus (TipiBafos). A satrap of Armenia in 
401, who dogged the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks, but without success (Xen. Anab. iv. 4, vil. 
8; Diod. xiv. 27). He succeeded Tithraustes as 
satrap of Western Asia, and favoured the views of 
Antalcidas. In 386 he commanded the expedition 
against Evagoras. Some time afterwards he con- 
spired against Artaxerxes II., and was put to death 
(Plut. Artax. 29). 

Tiridates or Teridates (Tnpidarns). (1) The 
second king of Parthia. (See Arsaces II.) (2) 
King of Armenia, and brother of Vologeses I. (Ar- 
saces XXIII.) king of Parthia. He was made 
king of Armenia by his brother, but was driven 
out of the kingdom by Corbulo, the Roman gen- 
eral, and finally received the Armenian crown from 
Nero at Rome in A.D. 63. 

Tiro. A recruit. See TIROCINIUM. 

Tiro, M. TuLtius. The freedman of Cicero, to 
whom he was an object of tender affection. He 
appears to have been a man of very amiable dis- 
position and highly cultivated intellect. He was 
not only the amanuensis of the orator, and his as- 
sistant in literary labour, but was himself an au- 
thor of no mean reputation, and notices of several 
works from his pen have been preserved by ancient 
writers. After the death of Cicero, Tiro purchased 
a farm in the neighbourhood of Puteoli, where he 
lived until he reached his one hundredth year. It 
is usually believed that Tiro was the inventor of 
the art of shorthand writing (notae Tironianae). 
(See Norak.) He also did much to preserve, ar- 
range, and publish the literary work of his patron, 
especially his voluminous personal correspondence ; 
and he was the author of a life and vindication of 
the great orator (Tac. Dial. 17; Gell. iv. 10, xv. 16). 
See Mitzschke, Tullius Tiro (Berlin, 1875). 

Tirocinium (‘a recruit’s term of service”; from 
tiro, a “reeruit”). The Roman term for the in- 
terval between the assumption of the toga virilis 
(in the sixteenth or seventeenth year) which 
marked the beginning of independence and of lia- 
bility to compulsory military service, and the en- 
trance on a military career or official activity in 
general. Under the Republic this time was fixed 
at a year. It was looked upon as the last stage of 
education, and in this a youth qualified himself 
either in the army for service in war or in the Fo- 
rum for a political life. 

In the latter instance the young man was handed 
over to the care of a man of proved experience in 
public affairs, whom he attended in the Forum 
and in the law-courts. In the former case he fol- 
lowed in the train (cohors) of a general, where, 
without performing the service of a common sol- 
dier, he fitted himself for the position of an officer. 

Tiryns (Tipuys). A prehistoric citadel in the 
Argolic plain, about two and one-half miles north 
of Nauplia, and one mile from the sea. It occu- 
pies the summit of a low hill, about 980 feet long 
by 330 feet wide, and, in the southern half, 59 feet 
high above the surrounding plain, or 72 feet above 
sea level. Here, during a period probably not 
earlier than the fifteenth century B.c., nor later 
than the eleventh, was the stronghold of a power- 
ful line of chieftains. Like Mycenae, Tiryns seems. 
to have early fallen under the power of Argos, and 
in B.C. 468 it was annihilated by Argos, or at least 
reduced to absolute insignificance. Thorough ex- 
cavations were carried on in the southern portion 
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of the citadel by Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dorpfeld d i inti i 
in 1884 and 1885. The walls of fortification oats Cention ee ppt as 


cleared, and within them the remains of an exten- 
sive palace were revealed. The lower (northern) 
portion of the citadel remains unexcavated. 

The citadel-wall of Tiryns is the classic example 
of “Cyclopian” masonry of the most primitive 
type. It is built of huge, irregular blocks of lime- 
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stone, many of them eight to ten feet long, three 
feet thick, and three feet high. These blocks were 
not fitted to one another, but the interstices were 
filled with clay and with small stones. In places 
there is a distinct approach toward an arrangement 
in horizontal courses. The thickness of the wall at 
the bottom varies from 16 feet to 28 feet, except in 
two places, where it is greatly increased in order to 
receive a system of store-chambers. The height 
of the existing remains is in places upward of 25 
feet. The original height can only be guessed; it 
has been estimated at 50 feet, on the average, 
measured outside. The citadel had one, and only 
one, great entrance. This wason theeast side. A 
broad ramp, so placed that the unshielded side of 
an attacking force would be exposed to the missiles 
of the defenders above, led to an opening, without 
gates, in the wall. What defence existed within 
this opening to the north is not known. To the 
south the passage was barred by a strong gate, 
whose threshold and related posts are still in their 
places. On the opposite (western) side of the cit- 
adel was a postern gate, from which ascended a 
narrow, winding stairway to the back of the palace ; 
there were also two small gate apertures in the 
northern part of the citadel. On the east side, at 
the south end, was a gallery in the wall which fur- 
nished the means of communication with a series 
of rectangular store-chambers. The method of 
roofing by pushing the successive courses of stones 
farther and farther inward till they meet, should 
be noted (compare the “Treasury of Atreus ” at 
Mycenae). This system of chambers with com- 
municating gallery is repeated in the south wall, 
and there are here remains of the stairway by 
which access was obtained from the summit of the 
citadel. ; ’ 
The palace was contemporaneous with the forti- 
fication just described. Its walls, not needing 
especial strength, were built, in their lower por- 
tions, of moderate-sized stones laid in clay mixed 
with straw, with occasional beams of wood laid 
lengthwise. In many places the upper portions, 
beginning about three feet from the ground, con- 
sisted of unbaked bricks ; in two places the bricks 
begin from the ground. These walls were pro- 
tected by a plaster consisting of an undercoat otf 
clay and an outer coat of pure lime. 


mentary specimens have been found. Another 
sort of wall-decoration was found in the vestibule 
of a hall, extending across the western wall at 
the bottom. This was an alabaster frieze, sculpt- 
ured with an elaborate pattern of palmettes, 
rosettes, etc., and studded with pieces of blue 
glass, supposed to be the kiavos of Homer. The 
floors throughout the palace were made of pure 
lime or of lime mixed with small pebbles. Thresh- 
olds were of wood or stone. Columns and antae 
were of wood. It is not certain whether there was 
a second story over any part of the building. The 
ground-plan was as follows: Through a large 
propylaeum, one passed into an irregular open 
court, and thence through a second and smaller 
propylaeum into a rectangular open court (avdAn) 
having a floor of lime and pebbles and enclosed 
on three sides by colonnades. North of this came 
what was obviously the most important part of 
the house, consisting of a vestibule, an antecham- 
ber, and a rectangular roofed hall (wéyapov). In 
the centre of this hall was a circular hearth, and 
around the hearth stood four wooden columns. 
supporting the ceiling. As for the outlying rooms, 
most of them cannot be precisely designated. One, 
however, a square chamber approached by a pas- 
sageway starting from the west side of the ante- 
chamber of the men’s hall, was certainly a bath- 
room. Its floor was one gigantic stone, estimated 
to weigh over twenty tons. A fragment of a terra- 
cotta bath-tub was found here. 

The palace of Tiryns corresponds in many im- 
portant respects with the type of house or palace 
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presupposed in the Homeric poems (see Domus). 
There are, however, some differences, of which the 
most important concerns the communication be- 
tween the men’s and the women’s apartments. 
This, in the Homeric house, was direct and easy 5. 
at Tiryns it was long and circuitous. This and the 
other differences may be due to difference of local- 
ity and date. It must not be forgotten that the 
fortifications and palace of Tiryns are pre-Homeric, 
See Schliemann, Tiryns (London, 1886); Gardner, 
New Chapters in Greek History (London, 1892). 
Tisaménus (Ticapevds). (1) A son of Orestes 
and Hermioné. 


He was king of Argos, but was 
The latter | deprived of his kingdom when the Heraclidae in- 
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vaded the Peloponnesus. He was slain in a battle 
against them, and his tomb was afterwards shown 
at Helicé, from which place his remains were sub- 
sequently removed to Sparta by command of an 
oracle (Paus. ii. 18, 5; vii. 1, 3; Apollod. Lien, ae): 
(2) An Elean soothsayer, of the family of the Cly- 
tiadae. He was assured by the Delphic Oracle 
that he would be successful in five great conflicts. 
Supposing this to be a promise of distinction as an 
athlete, he devoted himself to gymnastic exer- 
cises; but the Spartans, understanding the oracle 
to refer, not to gymnastic, but to military victories, 
made great offers to Tisamenus to induce him to 
take with their kings the joint command of their 
armies. This he refused to do on any terms short 
of receiving the full franchise of their city, which 
the Spartans eventually granted. He was present 
with the Spartans at the battle of Plataea, B.c. 
379, which was the first of the five conflicts re- 
‘ferred to by the oracle. The second was with the 
Argives and Tegeans at Tegea; the third, with 
the Arcadians at Dipaea; the fourth was the Third 
Messenian War (465-455); and the last was the 
battle of Tanagra, with the Athenians and their 
allies, in 457 (Herod, ix. 33-36). 


Tisiphoné. See EHUMENIDES. 

Tissaphernes (Ticcadépyns). A famous Per- 
sian, who was appointed satrap of Lower Asia in 
B.c. 414. He espoused the cause of the Spartans 
in the Peloponnesian War, but he did not give them 
any effectual assistance, since his policy was not 
to allow either Spartans or Athenians to gain the 
supremacy, but to exhaust the strength of both 
parties by the continuance of the war. His plans, 
however, were thwarted by the arrival of Cyrus 
in Asia Minor in 407. This prince supplied the 
Lacedaemonians with effectual assistance. Tissa- 
phernes and Cyrus were not on good terms; and 
after the death of Darius they were engaged in 
continnal disputes about the cities in the satrapy 
of the latter, over which Cyrus claimed dominion. 
The ambitious views of Cyrus towards the throne 
at length became manifest to Tissaphernes, who 
lost no time in repairing to the king with infor- 
mation of the danger. At the battle of Cunaxa, 
in 401, he was one of the four generals who com- 
manded the army of Artaxerxes, and his troops 
were the only portion of the left wing that was 
not put to flight by the Greeks. When the Ten 
Thousand had begun their retreat Tissaphernes 
professed his great anxiety to serve them, and 
promised to conduct them home in safety, In 
the course of the march he treacherously arrested 
Clearchus and four of the other generals, who were 
put to death. After this, Tissaphernes annoyed 
and harassed the Greeks in their march, without, 
however, seriously impeding it, till they reached 
the Carduchian Mountains, at which point he gave 
up the pursuit. 
king, in addition to his own satrapy, with all the 
authority which Cyrus had enjoyed in Western 
Asia, On his arrival he claimed dominion over 
the Ionian cities, which applied to Sparta for aid. 
Their request was granted, and the Spartans car- 
ried on war against Tissaphernes with success for 
some years under the command successively of 
Thimbron, Dereyllidas, and Agesilaiis (400-395), 
The continued want of success on the part of Tis- 
saphernes led to grievous complaints against him, 
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and the charges were transmitted to court, where 
they were backed by all the influence of Parysatis, 
eager for the revenge on the enemy of Cyrus, her 
favourite son. The result was that Tithraustes 
was commissioned by the king to put Tissaphernes 
to death and to succeed him in his government, 
which was accordingly done (395) (Thueyd. viii. ; 
Xen. Hell. i. 1, 2, 5; iii. 1, 2,4; Anab.; Diod. xiii. 
46; xiv. 23-27, 80). 

Titanes (Tiraves, sing. Terav). (1) The sons and 
daughters of Uranus and Gé or Gaea (Earth), orig- 
inally dwelling in heaven, whence they are called 
Ovpavioves or Odtpavida. They were twelve or 
thirteen in number who fall generally into pairs, 
viz., Oceanus and Tethys representing the sea; 
Hyperion and Theia (sun and moon); Coeus and 
Phoebe (light or star deities); Creios and Eurybia 
(deities of strength); Cronus and Rhea (heaven 
and earth); Themis and Mnemosyné, and Iapetus 
who was to produce mankind (Hes. Th. 133; Apol- 
lod. i. 1,3). It is said that Uranus, the first ruler 
of the world, threw his sons, the Hecatoncheires 
(Hundred-Handed)—Briareus, Cottys, Gyes—and 
the Cyclopes—Arges, Steropes, and Brontes—into 
Tartarus, Gaea, indignant at this, produced iron, 
persuaded the Titans to rise against their father, 
and gave to Cronus an iron sickle. They did as 
their mother bade them, with the exception of 
Oceanus. Cronus, with his sickle, mutilated his 
father. (See Uranus.) From the drops of his 
blood there sprang the Erinnyes, Alecto, Tisiph- 
oné, and Megaera. The Titans then deposed Ura- 
nus, liberated their brothers who had been cast 
into Tartarus, and raised Cronus to the throne. 
But Cronus hurled the Cyclopes back into Tartarus, 
and married his sister Rhea. Having been warned 
by Gaea and Uranus that he should be dethroned 
by one of his own children, he swallowed succes- 
sively his children Hestia, Demeter, Heré, Pluto, 
and Poseidon. Rhea therefore, when she was preg- 
nant with Zeus, went to Crete, and gave birth 
to the child in the Dictaean Cave, where he was 
brought up by the Curetes. When Zeus had 
grown up he availed himself of the assistance of 
Thetis, the daughter of Oceanus, who gave to 
Cronus a potion which caused him to bring up 
the stone and the children he had swallowed. (See 
Cronus; Zeus.) United with his brothers and 
sisters, Zeus now began the contest against Cro- 
nus and the ruling Titans. This contest (usually 
called the TITANOMACHIA) was carried on in Thes- 
saly, Cronus and the Titans occupying Mount 
Othrys, and the sons of Cronus Mount Olympus. 
It lasted ten years, till at length Gaea promised 
victory to Zeus if he would deliver the Cyclopes 
and Heecatoncheires from Tartarus. Zeus accord- 
ingly slew Campé, who guarded the Cyeclopes, and 
the latter furnished him with thunder and light- 


|ning. The Titans then were overcome, and hurled 
Not long after, Tissaphernes, as a | 
reward for his great services, was invested by the | 


down into an abyss below Tartarus, and the Hec- 
atoncheires were set to guard them (Hes. Th. 617, 
697, 851; Apollod, i. 2,1; Pausan. viii. 37,3; ef. 10. 
xiv. 279). It must be observed that the fight of 
the Titans is sometimes confounded by ancient 
writers with the fight of the Gigantes. (See Gr- 
GANTES.) 

The myth of the Titans grew out of an attempt 
to reconcile the Greek religion with that of other 
non-Greek nations who had occupied the Greek 
lands before them. Hence many of its features, 
especially the account of the wounding of Uranus, 


TITANOMACHIA 


are not of a Greek character, and are ignored by 
Homer, but preserved by Hesiod. The Titan dy- 
nasties represent primitive alien supreme deities 
who have been brought into connection with the 
supreme Zeus of the Greeks and the other Olympian 
deities. In the Greek conception of the story, the 
Titans express the more terrible forces of nature, 
and also the struggle against the will of Zeus—i. e. 
against the lawful and orderly course of things (ef. 
Il. viii. 478, xiv. 200, xv. 224; Plat. Leg. iii. p. 701). 
See Meyer, Die Giganten und Titanen (Leipzig, 1887). 

(2) The name Titanes is also given to those di- 
vine or semi-divine beings who were descended 
from the Titans, such as Prometheus, Hecaté, La- 
tona, Pyrrha, and especially Helios (the Sun) and 
Selené (the Moon), as the children of Hyperion and 
Thia, and even the descendants of Helios, such as 
Circé. 

Titanomachia. See TITANEs. 


Titaresius (Titapyjcios). Now Elassonitiko or 
Xeraghi; a river of Thessaly, also called Europus, 
rising in Mount Titarus, flowing through the coun- 
try of the Perrhaebi, and falling into the Peneus, 
sontheast of Phalanua 

Tithenidia (r:@nyidia). A festival held by those 
Spartan nurses (ri7@ai) who had charge of the male 
ehildren of citizens. During its celebration they 
earried the boys to the Temple of Artemis and sac- 
rificed sucking-pigs in their honour (Athen. iv. p. 
139; Plut. Sympos. iii. 9). 

Tithonus (Tidwvds). The son of Laomedon and 
Strymo, and brother of Priam. By the prayers of 
Eos, who loved him, he obtained from the gods im- 
mortality, but not eternal youth, in consequence 
of which he completely shrank together in his old 
age; whence a decrepit old man was proverbially 
ealled Tithonus. Eos changed him into a cicada, 
or katydid (Hes. Theog. 984; Apollod. iii. 12, 4; 
Ovid, Fast. i. 461). The story suggested Lord Ten- 
nyson’s fine poem Tithonus. See Eos. 


Tithorea. See NEON. 


Tithraustes. (TiOpavorns). A Persian, who suc- 
ceeded Tissaphernes in his satrapy, and put him 
to death by order of Artaxerxes Mnemon, B.c. 395. 
See TISSAPHERNES. 


Tities. One of the three ancient patrician tribes 
at Rome. See PaTricit; TRIBUS. 


Titinius. A Roman comic poet, the earliest rep- 
resentative of the fabula togata. (See COMOEDIA.) 
He flourished about B.c. 150. Owing to his skill 
in portraying character he was ranked next to 
Terence. Of his comedies we only possess fifteen 
titles and three fragments of a popular character, 
given in Ribbeck’s collection (1872). 


Titles. See INDEX; LiBpeR; TITULUS. 


Tittus. (1) Asort of placard 
or sign attached to a pole and 
earried by soldiers in the tri- 
umphal processions with the 
record of their victories and 
captainsinscribed upon it(Ovid, 
Trist. iv. 2,20). (2) The letter- 
ing of a book’s title. (See In- 
DEX; LIBER.) (3) The adver- 
tisement or handbill displayed 
upon a house to announce it as 
for sale or to let (Pliny, Epist. 
vii. 27, 7), the latter, in the 


Triumphai Titulus. 
(Arch of Titus.) 
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words EST LOCANDA, still used by the Romans of 
to-day. (4) In general, any epitaph (titulus sepul- 
ceralis) or other inscription. 

Titus Flavius Sabinus Vespasianus. A Ro- 
man emperor, A.D, 79-81, commonly called by his 
praenomen Titus. He was the son of the emperor 
Vespasianus and his wife Flavia Domitilla. He 
was born on the 30th of December, a.p. 40. When 
& young man, he served as military tribune in Brit- 
ain and in Germany with great credit. After hay- 
ing been quaestor, he had the command of a legion, 
and served under his father in the Jewish Wars. 
Vespasian returned to Italy, after he had been pro- 
claimed emperor on the first of July, A.D. 69; but 
Titus remained in Palestine to prosecute the siege 
of Jerusalem, during which he showed the talents 
of a general with the daring of a soldier. The 
siege of Jerusalem was concluded by the capture 
of the place on the 8th of September, 70. Titus 
returned to Italy in the following year (71), and 
triumphed at Rome with his father. He also re- 
ceived the title of Caesar, and became the associ- 
ate of Vespasian in the government. His conduct 
at this time gave no good promise, and his attach- 


Titus. 


(Bust in the British Museum.) 


ment to Berenicé, the sister of Agrippa IL. also 
made him unpopular; but he sent her away from 
Rome after be became emperor. Titus succeeded 
his father in 79, and his government proved an 
agreeable surprise to those who had anticipated a 
return of the times of Nero. During his whole 
reign Titus displayed a sincere desire for the hap- 
piness of the people, and he did all that he could 
to relieve them in times of distress. He assumed 
the office of Pontifex Maximus after the death of 
his father, and with the purpose, as he declared, 
of keeping his hands free from blood, a resolution 
which he kept. The first year of his reign is mem- 
orable for the great eruption of Vesuvius, which 
desolated a large part of the adjacent country, and 
buried with Java and ashes the towns of Hercula- 
neum and Pompeii. ‘Titus endeavoured to repair 
the ravages of this great eruption; and he was 


TITYUS . 


also at great care and expense in repairing the 
damage done by a great fire at Rome, which last- 
ed three days and nights. He completed the Col- 
osseum, and erected the baths which were called 
by his name. He died on the 183th of September, 
A.D. 81, after a reign of two years, two months, and 
twenty days. He was in the 41st year of his age ; 
and there were suspicions that he was poisoned 
by his brother, Domitian. See Stange, De Titi 
Vita (1870); and Beulé, Tite et sa Dynastie (1872). 


Tityus (Tirvés). Son of Gaea, or of Zeus and 
Elara, the daughter of Orchomenus. He was a giant 
in Euboea. Instigated by Heré, he attempted to 
offer violence to Artemis when she passed through 
Panopaeus to Pytho, but he was killed by the ar- 
rows either of Artemis or Apollo; according to 
others, Zeus destroyed him with a flash of light- 
ning. He was then cast into Tartarus, and there 
he lay outstretched on the ground, covering nine 
acres, while two vultures (others say snakes) de- 
voured his liver. See GIGANTES. 


Tlepolémus (TAynmdAepos). A son of Heracles 
by Astyoché, daughter of Phylas, or by Astydamia, 
daughter of Amyntor. He was king of Argos, 
but, after slaying his uncle Licymnius, he was 
obliged to take to flight, and, in conformity with 
the command of an oracle, he settled in Rhodes, 
where he built the towns of Lindos, Ialysus, and 
Camirus. He joined the Greeks in the Trojan 
War with nine ships, but was slain by Sarpedon 
(il. ii. 658; v. 627). 


Tmolus (Tya@dos). (1) The god of Mount Tmo- 
lus in Lydia is described as the husband of Pluto, 
the daughter of Himantes, (or Omphalé) and father 
of Tantalus, and is said to have decided the musical 
contest between Apollo and Pan. (2) Now Dagh, 
a celebrated mountain of Asia Minor, running east 
and west through the centre of Lydia, and divid- 
ing the plain of the Hermus on the north from that 
of the Cayster on the south. 


Toga (r7Bevva). The distinctive garb of the 
Roman citizen when appearing in public (see il- 
lustrations). Its use was forbidden to exiles and 
to foreigners ; it was indispensable on all official 
occasions, even in imperial times, when more con- 
venient garments had been adopted for ordinary 
use. It consisted of a white woollen cloth of semi- 
circular cut, about five yards long by four wide, 
a certain portion of which was 
pressed by the fuller into long, 
narrow plaits. This cloth was 
doubled lengthwise, not down 
the centre, but so that one fold 
was deeper than the other. It 
was next thrown over the left 
shoulder in such a manner that 
the end in front reached to the 
ground, and the part behind was 
about twice a man’s height in 
length. This end was then 
brought round under the right 
arm, and again thrown over the 
left shoulder so as to cover the 
whole of the right side from the 
arm-pit to the calf. The broad 
folds in which it hung over were 
thus gathered together on the left 


Ancient Mod £ * 
WeaHAg Fe TO. shoulder. The part which crossed 
(Dresden. ) the breast diagonally was known 
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as the smmus,or bosom. It was deep enough to serve 
as a pocket for the reception of small articles. 

In earlier times the Romans wore the toga even 
in warfare, although one of considerably less width. 
It was worn on such occasions in a peculiar mode 
called the cinctus Gabinus, or girding in the Gabian 
manner, after the town Gabii. In this, the end 
which, in the other mode, was thrown over the left 
shoulder, was drawn tightly round the body, so 
that in itself it formed a 
girdle, leaving both arms 
free and preventing the 
garment from falling off. 
This garb was subsequent- 
ly retained only for cer- 
tain ceremonial rites, as 
at the founding of towns, 
at the Ambarvalia, during 
incantations, at the open- 
ing of the Temple of Ia- 
nus, and at sacrificial ob- 
servances of diverse kinds. 
After the sagum (q.v.) had 
been introduced as a mil- 
itary garment, the toga 
served as the exclusive 
garb and symbol of peace. 
Women also in olden 
times used to wear the 
toga’ afterwards this was 
only the case with pros- 
titutes; and disgraced wives were forbidden to 
wear the stola, the matron’s dress of honour. The 
colour of the toga, as worn by men (toga virilis), 
was white: a dark-coloured toga (brown or black, 
toga pulla or sordida) was worn only by the 
lower classes, or in time of mourning, or by ac- 
cused persons. A purple stripe woven in the gar- 
ment was the distinctive mark of the curule mag- 
istrates and censors, of the State priests (but only 
when performing their functions), and afterwards 
of the emperors. This, which was called the toga 
praetexta, was also worn by boys untii they at- 
tained manhood, and by girls until marriage. The 
toga picta was a robe adorned with golden stars; 
it was worn by a general on his triumph, by the 
magistrate who was giving public games, in impe- 
rial times by consuls on entering office, and by the 
emperor on festal occasions. (Cf. CLAvUs.) On the 
toga candida, see AMBITUS. The shoe appropriate 
to the toga was the calceus (q. v.). 


Later Mode of Wearing the 


Toga. (Museo Borbonico.) 


Togata (sc. fabula). The general term for a play 
with an Italian plot and surroundings, including 
praetextatae (tragedies) and tabernariae (comedies). 
See Neukirch, De Fabula Togata (Leipzig, 1833) ; 
and the articles COMEDIA ; PRAETEXTA. 

Togata Gallia. See GALLia. 


Toilet. See Acus; BarBa; Coma; Fucus; 
PECTEN; Saro; UNGUENTUM. 
Tokos. See FENUs. 


Tolenus or Telonius. Now the Turano; a river 
in the land of the Sabines, rising in the country 
of the Marsi and Aequi, and falling into the Ve- 
linus, 

Toletum. Now Toledo; the capital of the 
Carpetani in Hispania Tarraconensis, situated on 
the river Tagus, which nearly encompasses the 
town. 


Tolistobogi, Tolistoboii. See GALATIA. 


‘TOLLENO 


Tolléno. (1) A well-sweep (see ANTLIA). 
Roman siege-engine. See TORMENTUM. 

Tolosa. Now Toulouse; a town of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis, and the capital of the Tectosages. It was 
situated on the Garumna, near the frontiers of 
Aquitania. It was subsequently made a Roman 
colony, and was styled Patnapra. Tolosa was a 
large and wealthy town, and contained a celebrated 
temple, in which is said to have been preserved a 
great part of the booty taken by Brennus from the 
Temple of Delphi. The town and temple were 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Caepio in 
B.c. 106. 

Tolumnius, Lar. King of the Veientes, to whom 
Fidenae revolted in B.c. 438, and at whose instiga- 
tion the inhabitants of Fidenae slew the four Ro- 
man ambassadors who had been sent to inquire 
into the reasons of their recent conduct. In the 
war which followed, Tolumnius was slain in single 
combat by Cornelius Cossus (Livy, iv. 17-19), 

Tomactilum. A sort of sausage made of the in- 
testines of a pig (Juv. x. 355), broiled and eaten 
hot (Petron. 31). It was sold about the streets of 
Rome in small tin ovens, like the modern Frank- 
fiirters. 

Tomb. See SEPULCRUM. 

Tomi or Tomis. Now Tomiswar or Jegni Pan- 
gola; a town of Thrace (subsequently Moesia), situ- 
ated on the western shore of the Euxine, and at a 
later time the capital of Scythia Minor. It is re- 
nowned as the place of Ovid’s banishment. See 
OvivIvs. 

Tomyris (Touvpis). A queen of the Massagetae, 
by whom the elder Cyrus was slain in battle, B.c. 
529 (Herod. i. 205-214). See Cyrus. 

Tongs. See FORCEPS. 

Tonsa. A word used by the poets for the oar 
of a boat. The diminutive TonsILLa denotes a 
boat-hook (Att. ap. Fest. s. h. v.). 

Tonsor (koupevs). A barber. 


(2) A 


The Greek and 


Roman barbers cut and dressed the hair and trim- | 


med the beards of their customers, and also pared 
the nails and pulled out hairs with tweezers (vol- 


} 


(Baumeister, Denkmdler.) 


Ancient Barber at Work. 
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sellae). Persons of means were shaved and other- 
wise attended by valets of their own from among 
their slaves, but the common people frequented the 
barber-shop (koupeiov, tonstrina), which was with 
them a favourite lonnging-place and famous for 
the gossip retailed there; for the ancient barbers 
were as fond of talk as those of modern times 
(Plaut. Hpid. ii. 2,16; Asin. ii. 2,76; Polyb. iii. 20, 
5; Hor, Sat. i. 7, 2), Female barbers (coupetrpia, 
tonstrices) seem not to have been rare (Mart. ii. 17). 
The person who was to be operated on by the 
barber had a rough cloth (@poAwor, involucre) laid 
on his shoulders, as now, to keep the hairs off his 
dress, etc. The second part of the business was 
shaving (radere, rasitare, Evpeiv). This was done 
with a €updy, or novacula, a razor, which was kept 
in a razor-case (Ankn, EvpoOyKn, Evpoddkns). Some, 
who would not submit to the operation of the ra- 
zor, used instead some powerful depilatory oint- 
ments or plasters, as psilothron, acida Oreta, Venetum 
lutum, dropax, etc. Stray hairs which escaped the 
razor were pulled out with small pincers or tweezers 
(volsellae, rptxodaBwoy). The third part of the bar- 
ber’s work was, as stated above, to pare the nails 
of the hands, an operation which the Greeks ex- 
pressed by the words dvuxifew and drovuyicew. 
The instruments used for this purpose were called 
ovuxLoTnpta, SC. payaipia. See BaRBA; Coma. 


Tonstrina. See Tonsor. 
Toothpick. See DENTISCALPIUM. 


Topia. Landscape paintings used to decorate 
the walls of aroom. See ProTura. 

Topiarius. A landscape gardener. See Hortus. 

Toral, Toralé. A piece of cloth attached to the 
front of a dining-couch and extending from the 
mattress (torus) to the floor, It was usually of 
plain white cloth, so as to be readily washed (Hor. 


| Sat. ii. 4, 84); but in the houses of the rich it was 


often of costly material, gold tissue or embroidery 
(Lamprid. Elagab. 19). 

Torch. See Fax; Tarps. 

Torcitilar (Anvés). A press used in making oil or 
wine. The earliest press was simply a block of 
stone raised by lever and allowed to descend on a 
basket (jfiscina ) of grapes or olives. The next de- 


velopment was a machine operated by the pres- 
sure of a beam (prelum) 
drawn down by ropes and 
worked by a sort of capstan 
(sucula). Still another press 
consisted of two uprights fixed 
in the earth and with cross- 
beams at the top and bottom. 
A number of boards (tympana) 
ran down each side of the up- 
rights forced down upon the 
grapes by large blocks driven 
in as wedges by blows of a 
hamwmer or mallet. This last press is represented 
in the accompanying illustration. See OLIvuM; 
VINUM. 

Torcularium (Anvedv). A room in which olive 
oil was produced. See TORCULAR. 

Toreuticé (ropevrixyn). A name derived from 
the graver’s tool (ropevs), and denoting the art of 
ornamental work in metal, It is treated under 
CAELATURA. 


Torcular, (Herculane- 
an painting.) 


Tormentum (Sdcavos). Torture. (1) GREEK. 
—By a decree of Scamandrius of uncertain date 
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it was ordained that no free Athenian could be put 
to the torture (Andoc. De Myst. 43), and this ap- 
pears to have been the general rule. The evidence 
of slaves was, however, always taken with torture, 
and their testimony was not otherwise received. 
From this circumstance their testimony appears to 
have been considered of more value than that of 
freemen. Any person might offer his own slave 
to be examined by torture, or demand that of his 
adversary, and the offer or demand was equally 
called mpdxAnows eis Bacavor, “challenge to tort- 
ure.” The parties interested either superintended 
the torture themselves, or chose certain persons 
for this purpose, hence called Bacaviorai, who took 
the evidence of the slaves. The official torturer 
was called Srypuos or SypdKxowos. (2) RoMAN.— 
During the time of the Republic, freemen were 
never put to the torture, and slaves only were ex- 
posed to this punishment, which might be by 
scourging, laceration with hooks, or burning. 
Slaves, however, could not be tortured to prove 
the guilt of their own master, except in the case 
of incestum, which was a crime against the gods, or 
unless the Senate made an exception in some 
special instance. At a later time, slaves might be 
tortured to bear witness against their masters in 
cases of maiestas and adultery. (See ADULTERIUM.) 
Under the emperors even free persons were put to 
the torture to extract evidence from them in cases 
of maiestas; and although this indignity was con- 
fined for the most part to persons in humble cir- 
cumstances, we read of cases in which even Roman 
senators and knights were exposed to it. The tort- 
ure was inflicted by the public slaves known as 
tortores and carnifices. 

See Becker-G6ll, Charikles, pp. 37 foll.; Mahaffy, 
Social Life in Greece, 3d ed. pp. 240 foll.; Rein, 
Criminalrecht der Romer, p. 542; and the articles 
Crux; EcuLreus; Fipicuta; FLAGRUM; MAIEs- 
TAS; SERVUS. 


Tormentum. A military engine for hurling mis- | 


siles of any kind, All the missiles used in war, ex- 
cept those thrown from the sling (see FUNDA), were 
projected either by the hand alone or with the aid 
of elastic substances. Of elastic instruments, the 


bow (see ARCUS) was used by all ancient nations. | 
The tormentum was so called from the twisting | 


(torquendo) of hairs, thongs, and vegetable fibres ; 
and the word is often used by itself to de- 


of ballistue and catapultae, which names, however, 
most commonly occur together in the accounts of 
sieges and other military operations, because the 
two kinds of engines denoted by them were almost 
always used in conjunction, (See HELEPOLIS.) The 
ballista (mwetpoBodos) was used to shoot stones, the 
catapulta (kararéATns, KataTreATLKn) to project darts, 
especially the falarica (q. v.), and a kind of missile 
four and a half feet long, called trifax. While, in 
besieging a city, the ram (see ARIES) was employed 
in destroying the lower part of the wall, the ballista 
was used to overthrow the battlements (propug- 
nacula), and the catapult to shoot any of the be- 
sieged who appeared between them. The forms of 
these machines being adapted to the objects whieh 
they were intended to throw, the catapult was 
long, the ballista nearly square, which explains the 
following humorous enumeration by Plautus (Capt. 


iv. 2, 16) of the three ynyavai, the application of 
which has just been explained ; 
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“Meus est ballista pugnus, cubitus catapulta est mihi, 
Humerus aries.’’ 


In the same armament the number of catapults 
was commonly much greater than the namber of 
ballistae. Also, these two classes of machines were 
both of them distinguished into the greater and the 
less, the number of “the less” being much more 
considerable than the number of “the greater.” 
When Carthago Nova, which had served the Car- 
thaginians for an arsenal, was taken by the Ro- 
mans, the following were found in it: 120 large 
and 281 small catapults; 23 large and 52 small 
ballistae. Three sizes of the ballista are mentioned 


Ballista. (Baumeister.) 

by historians, (a) that which threw stones weigh- 
ing half a hundredweight (rptaxovtayvaiovs ious), 
(b) a whole hundredweight (ballista centenaria, 
ALOoBoAos Tadavriaios), and (c) three hundred weight 
(wetpoBoXos tpiradavtos). Besides these, Vitruvius 
(x. 11) mentions many other sizes, even down to the 
ballista which threw a stone of only two pounds’ 
weight. In like manner, catapults were classi- 
fied according to the length of the arrows shot 
from them. According to Iosephus, who gives 


/some remarkable instances of the destructive force 
note engines of various kinds; often, also, these | 


engines are specified separately under the names. 


of the ballista, it threw stones to the distance of a 
quarter of a mile (Bell. Tud. iii. 7, 19-23). Neither 
from the best-known authors nor from the fig- 
ures on the Column of Trajan are we able to form 
a very exact idea of the construction of these en- 
gines. Still less are we informed on the subject 
of the scorpio or onager, which was also a tor- 


Onager or Scorpio. 


(Marquardt. ) 


mentum. The best notion of ancient artillery is to 


be gathered from the treatise of Hero (BeXorotika), 
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and that of Philo (Ilepi BeAorotixéy), both written 
in the second or third century B.c, 

The various kinds of tormenta appear to have 
been invented shortly before the time of Alexander 
the Great. When horsehair and other materials 
failed, the women in several instances cut oft their 
own hair, and twisted it into ropes for the engines. 
(See Puntc Wars.) These machines, with those 
who had the management of them, and who were 
called ballistarit and aderai, were drawn up in the 
rear of an advancing army, so as to throw over the 
heads of the front ranks. In order to attack a 
maritime city, they were carried on the decks of 
vessels constructed for the purpose (Diod. Sic. xx. 
83-86). 

Both of the chief varieties of tormenta were 
based upon the principle of the crossbow ; but the 
elasticity of the bow was exchanged for elasticity 
in the twist of the cord. Consequently, as ex- 
plained above, all pieces of heavy artillery were 
ealled by the Romans tormenta. The machine 
consisted of three parts: the stand, the groove for 
the shot, and the apparatus representing the bow. 
This consisted of a frame in three divisions, 
through the midmost of which passed the groove 
for the shot. In each of the lateral divisions was 
stretched, in a vertical direction, a set of strong 
elastic cords, made of the sinews of animals, or the 
long hair of animals or of women. These were 
stretched tight, and between each of them was 
fixed a straight unelastic arm of wood. The arms 
were joined by a cord, which was pulled back by 
a winch applied at the end of the groove. On 
letting this go, the arms, and with them the 
string and the object in front of it, were driven 
forward by the twisting of the vertical cords. The 
effectiveness of the engine thus depended on the 


Catapulta. 


power and twist of the cords, which may be said 
roughly to express its calibre. The engines were 
divided into two kinds, (1) catapultae, or scor- 
piones. In these the groove for the shot was hor- 
izontal, and they projected missiles of length and 
thickness varying according to the calibre; (2) 
ballistae, which shot stones, beams, or balls mp to 
162 lbs. weight, at an angle of 50 degrees. The 
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calibre of the ballista was at least three times as 
great as that of the catapult. The average range 
of the catapult was about 383 yards, that of the 
ballista from about 295 to 503 yards. 

After Constantine we hear no more of catapults 
but only of ballistae and the onager. The ballista 
now shot arrows, and is described either as a huge 
cross-bow with an elastic bow of iron, or as virt- 
ually identical with the old catapult. The ona- 
ger, also called scorpio, was a sling for stones, con- 
sisting of a frame in which was fastened a sort of 
wooden arm with a sling at one end. 

As a rule, the heavy artillery was employed only 
in sieges; but artillery accompanied armies in the 
field for purposes of conquest or defence. The 
legions and the cohorts of the Praetorian Guard 
had their own artillery, and at the end of the 
fourth century every centuria in the legion had a 
ballista of the later kind drawn on wheels by 
mules (carroballista), and served by eleyen men. 
Every cohort had an onager, carried on a cart 
drawn by two oxen. See the article by A. Miiller 
in baumeister’s Denkmdler, s.v. “Festungskrieg 
und Belagerungswesen,” i. pp. 525 foll.; Droysen, 
Die griechischen Kriegsalterthiimer, pp. 187-204; 
Wescher, Poliorcétique des Grecs (1867); and Riis- 
tow and Koéchly, Geschichte des griechischen Kriegs- 
wesens (1852). 


Toroné (Topwvn). A town of Macedonia, in the 
district of Chalcidicé, and ov the southwest side 
of the peninsula Sithonia, from which the gulf be- 
tween the peninsulas Sithonia and Pallené was 
called Sinus Toronaicus. 


Torquatus. The name of a patrician family of 
the Manlia gens. (1) T. Manuius IMPERIOSUS 
Torquatus, the son of L. Manlius Capitolinus Im- 
periosus, dictator B.C, 363, was a fa- 
vourite hero of Roman story. Man- 
lius is said to have been dull of mind 
in his youth, and was brought up by 
his father in the closest retirement in 
the country. In 361 he served under 
the dictator T, Quintius Pennus in 
the war against the Gauls, and in 
this campaign earned immortal glory 
by slaying in single combat a gigan- 
tic Gaul. From the dead body of the 
barbarian he took the chain (torques) 
which had adorned, him, and placed 
{t around his own neck; and from 
this circumstance he obtained the 
surname of Torquatus. He was dic- 
tator in 353, and again in 349. He 
was also three times consul, namely, 
in 347, 344, and in 340. In the last 
of these years Torquatus and his col- 
league, P. Decius Mus, gained the 
great victory over the Latins at the 
foot of Vesuvius, which established 
forever the supremacy of Rome over 
Latium. Shortly before the battle, 
when the two armies were encamped 
opposite to one another, the consuls published a 
proclamation that no Roman should engage in 
single combat with a Latin on pain of death. 
This command was violated by young Manlius, 
the consul’s son, who was in consequence exe- 
ented by the lictor in presence of the assembled 
larmy. This severe sentence rendered Torquatus 
| an object of detestation among the Roman youths 
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as long as he lived; and the recollection of his 
severity was preserved in after-ages by the expres- 
sion Manliana imperia (Livy, iv. 5, 19-28; id. viii. 
3-12; Cie. De Of. iii. 31). (2) T. MANLIUS TORQUA- 
TUS, consul B.C. 235, when he conquered the Sar- 
dinians; censor in 231; and consul a second time 
in 224. He possessed the hereditary sternness and 
severity of his family; and we accordingly find 
him opposing in the Senate the ransom of those 
Romans who had been taken prisoners at the fatal 
battle of Cannae.” He was dictator in 210. 
Maniius ToRQUATUS, consul B.C. 65 with L. Au- 
relius Cotta. He took an active part in suppress- 
ing the Catilinarian conspiracy in 63; and he also 
supported Cicero when he was banished in 58. 
(4) L. Manutius Torquatus, son of No. 3, belonged 
to the aristocratic party, and accordingly op- 
posed Caesar on the breaking out of the Civil War 
in 49. He was praetor in that year, and was sta- 
tioned at Alba with six cohorts. He subsequently 
joined Pompey in Greece, and in the following 
year (48) he had the command of Oricum intrusted 
to him; but was obliged to surrender both himself 
and the town to Caesar, who, however, dismissed 
Torquatus uninjured. After the battle of Phar- 
salia, Torquatus went to Africa, and upon the de- 
feat of his party in that country in 46 he attempted 
to escape to Spain along with Scipio and others, 
but was taken prisoner by P. Sittius at Hippo 
Regius, and slain, together with his companions. 
Torquatus was well acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture, and is praised by Cicero, with whom in early 
life he was closely connected, as a man well trained 
in every kind of learning. (5) A. MAaNuius Tor- 
QUATUS, praetor in B.C, 52, when he presided at 
the trial of Milo for bribery. On the breaking out 
of the Civil War he espoused the side of Pompey, 
and after the defeat of the latter retired to Athens, 
where he was living in exile in 45. He was an 
intimate friend of Cicero. 


Torques and Torquis (crpemrds). A twisted 
collar worn around the neck by the Persians, 
Gauls, and other foreign peoples; but on the breast 


Roman Soldier with Torques. (From a bas-relief.) 


by the Roman soldiers, to whom it was given as a 
decoration for valour (Juv. xvi. 60). Torquis 
BRACCHIALIS was a twisted bracelet. See Ar- 
MILLA. 


Torus. A bed or couch. 
Tower. See TuRRIS. 
Toys. See CrePuNDIA; Nucsgs; Pupa; TRo- 


CHUS; TURBO. 


Trabea. The purple-striped cloak worn by Ro- 
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man augurs and Roman equites (q. v.). See Av- 


GuR; CLavus; Equites; ToGa. 


Trabea, QuintUS. A Roman comic dramatist, 
who occupies the eighth place in the canon of Vol- 
catius.Sedigitus. The period when he flourished 
is uncertain, but he has been placed about B.C. 
130. 

Trachis (Tpayis) or Trachin (Tpayiv). (1) Also 
called HpRACLEA TRACHINIAE, or . HERACLEA 
PHTHIOTIDIS, or simply HERACLEA, a town of 
Thessaly in the district Malis, celebrated as the 
residence of Heracles for a time. (2) A town of 
Phocis, on the frontiers of Boeotia, and on the slope 
of Mount Helicon in the neighbourhood of Leba- 
dea. 

Trachonitis (Tpayeviris) or Trachon (Tpdyor). 
The northern district of Palestine beyond the Jor- 
dan, lying between Anti-Libanus and the moun- 
tains of Arabia, and bounded on the north by the 
territory of Damascus, on the east by Auranitis, 
on the south by Ituraea, and on the west by Gau- 


| lanitis. 


Tractator. A masseur; a slave who kneaded 
the body and limbs after the bath (Seneca, Epist. 
66). 

Trade. 


Traéns or Trais. A river in Bruttium, now the 
Trionto, near which the Sybarites were defeated 
by the troops of Crotona in B.c. 510. See SyBa- 
RIS. 

Tragoedia (rpay@dia). I. Tragedy in GREECE 
originated in the lyric dithyramb; i.e. in the song 
of a chorus at the rites held in honour of Dionysus 
(see Dionysta). This song, in accordance with 
the cult of the god, expressed at one time exuber- 
ant joy, at another deep sorrow. The cult of Di- 
onysus is also indicated by the very name of trag- 
edy, signifying goat-song; i.e. (according to the 
usual explanation) the hymn sung by the chorus 
in their dance round the altar at the sacrifice of 
the goat (rpayos), dedicated to Dionysus. Others 
derive the name from the fact that, to represent 
Satyrs, the chorus were clad in goat-skins, and 
hence resembled goats. These choral songs seem 
to have received a certain dramatic form as early 
as the time of Arion, to whom the dithyramb owes 
its artistic development. The true drama, includ- 
ing tragic and satyric plays, was evolved subse- 
quently in Athens. 

Tradition ascribes the origin of tragedy to a con- 
temporary of Solon named Thespis (q. v.), of Icaria, 
which was a chief seat of the cult of Dionysus. The 
date assigned to this is B.c. 540. Thespis was at 
the same time poet, leader of the chorus, and actor. 
According to the testimony of the ancients, his 
pieces consisted of a prologue, a series of choral 
songs standing in close connection with the ac- 
tion, and dramatic recitations introduced between 
the choruses. These recitations were delivered by 
the leader of the chorus, and were partly in the 
form of monologues, partly in that of short dia- 
logues with the chorus, whereby the action of the 
play was advanced. The reciter was enabled to 
appear in different réles by the aid of linen or 
wooden masks, which are also said to have been 
introduced by the poet himself. (See Prrsona.) 
The invention of Thespis, whose own pieces soon 
lapsed into oblivion, won the favour of Pisistratus 
and the appreval of the Athenian public. Tragedy 


See COMMERCE ; COMMERCIUM. 
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thus became an important element in the Attic 
festival of Dionysus. Thespis’s immediate follow- 
ers were Choerilus, Pratinas (the inventor of the 
Satyric Drama), his son Aristias, and Phrynichus, 
Phrynichus especially did good service towards the 
development of tragedy by introducing an actor 
apart from the leader of the chorus, and so prepar- 
ing the way for true dialogue. He further im- 
proved the chorus, which still, however, occupied 
a disproportionate space in comparison with the 
action of the play. 

Tragedy was really brought into being by Aes- 
chylus, when he added a second actor (called the 
Seutepayeriorns) to the first, or Tpetayevicrns, and 
in this way rendered dialogue possible. He fur- 
ther subordinated the choruses to the dialogue. 
See AESCHYLUS. 

Sophocles, in whom tragedy reaches its culmi- 
nating-point, added to Aeschylus’s two actors a 
third, or rpirray@vorys: and Aeschylus accepted the 
innovation in his later plays. Thenceforward three 
actors were regularly granted by lot to each poet, 
at the public expense. Only rarely, and in excep- 
tional cases, was a fourth employed. Sophocles 
also raised the number of the chorus from twelve 
to fifteen. The only other important innovation 
due to him was that he gaye up the internal con- 
nection, preserved by Aeschylus, among the sev- 
eral plays of a tetralogy which were presented in 
competition by the tragic poets at the festival of 
Dionysus. See SOPHOCLES; TETRALOGIA; TRILO- 
GIA. 

The third great master of tragedy is Euripides, 
in whom, however, we already observe a decline 
in many respects from the severe standard of his 
predecessor (see EURIPIDES). During and after 
the age of these masters of the art, from whom 
alone have complete dramas come down to us, 
many other tragic poets were actively employed, 
whose works are known to us by name alone, or 
are only preserved in fragments. 

It is remarkable that, in the case of the great 
tragic writers, the cultivation of tragic composi- 
tions seems to have been hereditary among their 
descendants, and among those of Aeschylus in par- 
ticular, for many generations. His son Euphorion, 
his nephew Philocles, his grand-nephews Morsimus 
and Melanthius, his grandson Astydamas, and his 
great-grandsons Astydamas and Philocles, were 
poets of more or less note. In the family of Soph- 
ocles may be mentioned his son Iophon and his 
grandson Sophocles; and in that of Euripides, his 
son or nephew of the same name. 


Among the other poets of the fifth century B.C., | P 


Ton, Achaeus, Aristarchus, and Neophron were ac- 
counted the most eminent. Agathon may also be 
included as the first who ventured to treat a sub- 
ject of his own invention, whereas hitherto myth- 
ical history, especially that of Homer and the Cy- 
clic Poets (q. v.), or, in rare instances, authentic 
history, had furnished the materials of the play. 
After the Peloponnesian War, tragedy shared the 
general and ever-increasing decline of political and 
religious vitality. In the fourth century, besides 
the descendants of Aeschylus, we must mention 
Theodectes, Aphareus, and Chaeremon, who partly 
wrote for readers only. . 
The number of tragedies produced at Athens 1s 
marvellous. According to the not altogether trust- 
worthy records of the number of plays written by 
each poet, they amounted fo 1400. The works of 
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the foremost poets were represented over and over 
again, especially in the theatres of Asia Minor, un- 
der the successors of Alexander. During the first 
half of the third century Ptolemy Philadelphus 
built a great theatre in Alexandria, where he es- 
tablished competitions in exact imitation of those 
at Athens. This gave a new impetus to tragic po- 
etry, and seven poets became conspicuous, who 
were known as the Alexandrian Pleiad, Alexander 
Aetolus, Philiscus, Sositheus, Homerus, Aeantides, 
Sosiphanes, and Lycophron. Tle taste of the Al- 
exandrian critics deemed them worthy to occupy 
a place beside the five great tragic poets of Athens, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Ion, and Achaeus. 
See CANON ALEXANDRINUS; PLEIAS. 

Inasmuch as tragedy developed itself out of the 
chorus at the Dionysiac festivals, so, in spite of all 
the limitations which were introduced as a result 
of the evolution of the true drama, the chorus it- 
self was always retained. Hence Greek tragedy 
consisted of two elements: the one truly dramatic, 
the prevailing meire of which was the iambic trim- 
eter, the other consisting of song and dance (see 
CHoRUsS) in the numerous varieties of Dorian lyric 
poetry. The dramatic portion was generally made 
up of the following parts: the mpddoyos, from the 
beginning to the first entry of the chorus; the 
éreco@otoy, the division between each choral song 
and the next; and the €£0dos, or concluding por- 
tion which followed the last chorus. The first im- 
portant choral part was called the mdpodos: and 
the song following an episodium, a ordcipoy (se. 
péXos). There were further songs of lamentation 
by the chorus and actors together, which were 
called koupo.. A solo was sometimes sung by the 
actor alone; and this became especially common in 
the later tragedies. 

II. Roman tragedy was founded entirely on that 
of the Greeks. In early times there existed crude 
dramatic productions (see SaTIRA), which provided 
an opening for the translation from the Greek 
dramas brought on the stage by Livius Androni- 
cus. He was a Greek by birth, but was brought 
to Rome as a captive about B.c. 200. It is to him 
that Roman tragedy owes its origin. His dramas 
and those of his successors were more or less free 
versions of Greek originals. Even the tragedies, 
or historical plays, drawn from national Roman 
materials, called fabulae praetextae or praetextatae 
(see PRAETEXTA), the first writer of which was his 
immediate successor Naevius (about B.C. 235), were 
entirely modelled on the Greek. The most note- 
worthy representatives of tragedy under the Re- 
ublic were Ennius (B.C. 239-170), Pacuvius (220— 
130), and Attius (170-84), besides whom only a few 
other poets produced any works about this time. 
It is true that the scanty fragments we possess of 
these dramas admit of no positive judgment as to 
their merit, but there is no doubt that they rank 
far below the original creations of the Greeks. It 
may also be clearly inferred from the fragments 
that declamation and pathos formed a characteris- 
tic attribute of Roman tragedy, which was inten- 
sified by a studied archaism of expression. More- 
over, the titles of their plays that have come down 
to us show that preference was given to subjects 
relating to the Trojan epic cycle 5 this is to be ex- 
plained by the Trojan origin claimed by the Ro- 
mans. (See TROJAN Wark.) Next to this the most 
popular were the myths of the Pelopidae, of the 
Theban cycle, and of the Argonauts. Euripides 
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was the favourite model; after him Sophocles; 
rarely Aeschylus. Roman tragedy, like Greek, was 
made up of spoken dialogue in iambic trimeters 
and musical portions called cantica. See CANTI- 
cum, and on the chorus in Roman tragedy see 
CHORUS (near the end). 

In the time of Augustus the representatives of 
tragedy were Asinius Pollio, Varius, and Ovid; 
under Tiberius, Pomponius Seeundus; under Nero 
and Vespasian, Curiatius Maternus, of whose works 
scarcely a line has been preserved, The only trag- 
edies of Roman antiquity which we possess are 
those of the philosopher Seneca, which show great 
mastery of form and a fertile imagination, but 
suffer from an intolerable excess of rhetorical dec- 
lamation. It is doubtful whether they were in- 
tended for the stage at all, and not rather for pub- 
lic recitation and for private reading. See SEN- 
ECA (2). 

See Schlegel, Dramatic Literature, Eng. trans. 
(London, 1844); Klein, Griech. und rom. Drama, 
2 vols. (1865); Weissenfels, Hntwickelung der Tra- 
gédie der Griechen (1892); Wecklein, Ueber d. Stoff 


und Wirkung der griech. Tragddie (1891); Giin- | 


ther, Beitrdge zur Geschichte und Aesthetik der anti- 
ken Tragédie (1880); Kluge, Die antike Tragédie in 


ihrem Verhdltnisse zur modernen (1880); Fritzsche, | 


De Origine Tragoediae (1863); Armbruster, Das Tra- 
gische und die Entwickelung der Tragddie (1885) ; 
Walford, Handbook of the Greek Drama (London, 
1856); Donaldson, The Theatre of the Greeks (8th 
ed. London, 1875); Bergk, Griechische Litteraturge- 
schichte, vol. ili. (Berlin, 1884); and the articles 
DraMA; Histri0; SATYRIC DRAMA; THEATRUM. 


Tragtila. <A sort of missile discharged by ma- 
chinery (Varro, LZ. L. v. 115). 

Traha. A sort of sledge or drag without wheels 
used by the ancients in threshing grain (Verg. 
Georg. i. 164). 

Traianop6lis. (1) A town in Mysia on the bor- 
ders of Phrygia, refounded by Trajan in A.D. 117. 
(2) A town of Thrace on the Hebrus, founded by 
Trajan. (3) A town of Cilicia, otherwise called 
Selinus, 

Traianus, M. Utprus. A Roman emperor (A.D. 
98-117), born at Italica, near Seville, in Spain, Sep- 
tember 18th, A.D. 52 or 53. He was trained to arms, 
and, after ten years’ service as military tribune, 
rose through the lower offices to the rank of prae- 
tor in 85, served with distinction in the East and 
in Germany, to which country he was sent from 
Spain by Domitian on the occasion of the revolt of 
Antonius Saturninus, legatus, with the Spanish 
legion Adiutrix under his command. He was con- 
sul in 91, and at the close of 97 he was adopted by 
the emperor Nerva, who gave him the rank of 
Caesar and the names of Nerva and Germanicus, 
and shortly after the title of Imperator, and the tri- 
bunicia potestas. His style and title after his eleva- 
tion to the imperial dignity were IMPERATOR Car- 
SAR NERVA TRAIANUS AUGUSTUS. 
Roman emperor who was born out of Italy. Nerva 
died in January, 98, and was succeeded by Trajan, 
who was then at Colonia (Cologne). His accession 
was hailed with joy, and he did not disappoint the 
expectations of the people. He was a great soldier 
both in the field and in military organization ; and 
he was scarely less great as an administrator. His 
finances were prosperous, partly from his good 
economy, though partly also from the good fort- 
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une of certain Dacian mining operations. Person- 
ally, he was strong and healthy, of a majestic ap- 
pearance, laborious, and inured to fatigue. Though 
not a man of letters, he had good sense, a knowl- 
edge of the world, and a sound judgment. His 
mode of living was very simple, and in campaigns 
he shared all the sufferings and privations of the 
soldiers, by whom he was both loved and feared. 
He was a friend to justice, and had a sincere de- 
sire for the happiness of the people. His career 
led to a proverbial expression which after this 
time was formulated in a wish to each new empe- 
ror that in his reign he might be even “more for- 
tunate than Augustus, and better than Trajan” 
(Augusto felicior, melior Traiano). 

Trajan did not return to Rome for some months, 
being employed in settling the frontiers on the 
Rhine and the Danube. Especially, he completed 
the fortifications of the Rhine and of the Agri Dec- 
umates (q.v.), founded a new military station, Co- 
lonia Traiana, near Vetera, and constructed new 
roads by the Rhine and by the Danube, the latter 
work in preparation for the Dacian War. In 99 he 


proceeded to Rome, which he entered on foot, ac- 


ee an ee 


Trajan. (Bust in the British Museum. 


| companied by his wife, Pompeia Plotina. In March, 
| A.D. 101, Trajan left Rome for his campaign against 


Decebalus, king of the Daci, had com- 
pelled Domitian to purchase peace by an annual 
payment of money; and Trajan determined on hos- 
tilities, which should settle matters so as to secure 
the peace of the frontier. This war employed Tra- 
jan between two and three years, but it ended with 
the defeat of Decebalus, who sued for peace at the 
feet of the Roman emperor. Trajan assumed the 
name of Dacius, and entered Rome in triumph 
(103). In the following year (104) Trajan com- 
menced his second Dacian war against Decebalus, 
who had accepted the Roman terms merely to gain 
time, and now showed his intentions by building 
forts, collecting war material, and weleoming Ro- 
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Trajan giving a King to the Parthians, 


(Coin.) 


man deserters. Decebalus was completely defeated, 
and put an end to his life (106). In the course 
of this war Trajan built (105) a permanent bridge 
across the Danube at the modern Turn Severin. 
The piers were of stone and of an enormous size, 
but the arches were of wood. (See Pons.) After 
the death of Decebalus, Dacia was reduced to the 
form of a Roman province, strong forts were built 
in various places, and Roman colonies were planted. 
(See Dacra.) The Column of Trajan at Rome was 
erected to commemorate his Dacian victories. In 
its sculptured illustrations of the campaign it has 
an historical value which has been well compared 
to that of the Bayeux Tapestry. (See CoLUMNA.) 
On his return Trajan had a triumph, and he ex- 
hibited games to the people for 123 days. It is 
said that 11,000 animals were slaughtered during 
these amusements, and that 10,000 gladiators fought 
in the arena. 

About this time Arabia Petraea was subjected 
to the Empire by A. Cornelius Palma, the governor 
of Syria, and an Indian embassy came to Rome. (See 
ARABIA.) The dominions of Agrippa II., who died 
A.D. 100, were also added to the province of Syria. 
Iu 114 Trajan left Rome to make war on the Ar- 
menians and the Parthians, the cause of the war 
being that the Parthian king, Chosroes, had de- 
posed from the throne of Armenia Axidares, the 
Roman nominee. Trajan spent the winter of 114 
at Antioch, and in the following year he invaded 
the Parthian dominions. The most striking and 
brilliant success attended his arms. In the course 
of two campaigns (115-116), he conquered the 
greater part of the Parthian Empire, and took the 
Parthian capital of Ctesiphon. In 116 he descended 
the Tigris and entered the Erythraean Sea (Persian 
Gulf). While he was thus engaged the Parthians 
rose against the Romans, but were again subdued 
by the generals of Trajan, Erucius Clarus, who re- 
duced Babylonia and burned Seleucia, and Lucius 
Quietus, who reduced Mesopotamia. On his return 
to Ctesiphon, Trajan determined to give the Parthi- 
ans a king, and placed the diadem on the head of 
Parthamaspates, son of Chosroes. In 117 Trajan fell 
ill, and as his complaint grew worse he set out for 
Italy. He lived to reach Selinus in Cilicia, after- 
wards called Traianopolis, where he died in August, 
117, after a reign of nineteen years, 81x months, 
and fifteen days (C. I. L. vi. 1884). His ashes were 
taken to Rome in a golden urn, carried in trium- 
phal procession, and deposited under the column 
which bears his name. He left no children, and 
he was succeeded by Hadrian. (See HADRIANUS.) 
Trajan constructed several great roads in the prov- 
inces and in Italy: among them was the road 
across the Pomptine Marshes, which he construct- 
ed with magnificent bridges over the streams. 
Ostia he built a large new basin. 


At | 1224, § 56). 
At Rome he | that sometimes business was transacted with them 
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constructed the aqueduct called by his 
name, built a theatre in the Campus Mar- 
tius, and, above all, made the Forum Traia- 
num, with its basilicas and libraries, and his 
column in the centre. See the account of 
Trajan by Dierauer in vol.i. of Biidinger’s 
Untersuchungen (1868), that by De la Berge 
(1877), and in Schiller’s Geschichte der rim. 
Kaiserzeit (Gotha, 1883). 

Traiectum. Now Utrecht; atown of the 
Batavi on the Rhine, later called TRAIEC- 
TUS RHENI, or TRAIECTUS AD RHENUM. 


Tralles or Trallis (ai TpadXeis, 4 TpadXyrs). A 
flourishing commercial city of Lydia, in Asia Mi- 
nor. It stood on a platean at the southern foot of 
Mount Messogis (with a citadel on a higher point), 
on the banks of the little river Eudon, a northern 
tributary of the Maeander, from which the city was 
distant eighty stadia (eight geographical miles). 
It was said to have been founded by Argives and 
Thracian settlers on the site of an older town 
called Anthea (Strab, p, 648; Diod. xvii. 65). Under 
the Seleucidae it bore the names of Seleucia and 
Antiochia, 


Trama. See TELA. 
Tranquillus, SUETONIUS. See SUETONIUS. 
Transenna. A trap or gin for catching birds, 


made of network and shutting by a spring (Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 5, 22). 

Transtrum. A cross-beam; especially, in the 
plural, Transtra (ra oéApara), the cross-benches 
upon which were seated the rowers in a ship. See 
NAvVISs. 

Transvectio. The festal parade of the Roman 
knights. See EQUITEs. 


Trapetum, Trapétus, and Trapes. A mill for 
bruising the olive and separating the fleshy part 


from the stone (Verg. Georg. ii. 519). It is de- 
scribed by Cato, &. R. xx.—xxii. 
Trapeza (rpare(a). A table. See MENSA. 


Trapezitae (rpame(irav); in Latin ARGENTARII ; 
Mensaru; NUMMULARII. Dealers in money; mon- 
ey-changers; usurers; bankers; so called from the 
“table” (rpdme¢a, mensa) on which they did their 
business. 

I, GreEK.—Bankers in Greece had their stands 
in the agora or other public places, and combined 
in their vocation a number of different pursuits. 
Thus, they gave change for coins of large denom- 
inations, as obols for drachmas; bought foreign 
money at a discount (karaAAadrr@) ; furnished gold 
for export, lent money to merchants on the secu- 
rity of ships and cargoes, received money on de- 
posit for which they paid interest, and acted as 
pawnbrokers, advancing cash on plate, jewels, and 
other personal property. 

The notion of many Greeks that all taking of 
interest partook of the nature of usury was shared 
even by Aristotle (Pol. i. 10, 4); yet, while not al- 
together escaping the reproach which attached to 
their calling as such, the higher class of bankers 
in many instances acquired much personal respect, 
and a high reputation for ability combined with 
honesty (Dem. Pro Phorm. p. 957, § 44); their 
credit enabled them to raise money at a mo- 
ment’s notice in distant cities (id. Contra Polycl. p. 
Such confidence was placed in them 
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without witnesses; money and contracts of debt 
were deposited with them, and agreements were 
concluded or cancelled in their presence (Dem. Con- 
tra Callipp. p. 1242, § 24; Contra Dionysod. p. 1287, 
§ 15). They thus became a sort of unofficial no- 
taries-public. ~ 

Before the rise of a banking system, the place of 
banks was to some extent supplied by the temples, 
which played no unimportant part in early Greek 
commerce. They were used as safe places for the 
deposit of treasure; and having large funds of 
their own, derived from the rent of their estates 
and from votive offerings, they employed produc- 
tively both these and the sums confided to their 
eare. Thus Clisthenes and the Alemaeonidae bor- 
rowed from the Delphic sanctuary, with the con- 
sent of the Amphictyons, the funds with which 
the Pisistratidae were overthrown (Isoer. Antid. § 
232); and at the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War the Corinthians proposed to equip a fleet with 
loans effected at Delphi and Olympia (Thue, i. 
121). It has been thought that the temples con- 
fined themselves to State loans, and did not lend 
money to individuals: Biichsenschtitz, however, 
has shown from the Delian Marmor Sandvicense 
(see AMPHICTYONES) and other inscriptions that 
private persons enjoyed this accommodation. To 
the undoubted general rule that no banks were 


either worked or guaranteed by the State, an ex- | 
ception was imagined to exist at Byzantium on > 
the strength of a passage in Aristotle (Oecon. ii. 4, | 


4); but all that is really stated is that an impov- 
erished government, among other expedients, sold 


a monopoly of money-changing to a particular 


bank. 

II. Roman.—Bankers are known to have exist- 
ed in Rome as early as 309 B.c. (Livy, ix. 40, 16), 
and their functions were substantially the same as 
in Greece. Originally an argentarius was a pri- 
vate banker, and a nummularius a State officer, con- 
nected with the Mint (see MONETA); but in later 
Latin both terms as well as mensarius, mensularius, 
and collectarius are used indiscriminately of any 
one engaged in the business of lending or chang- 
ing money. 

The branches of a Roman bankev’s business were 
the following: (1) Permutatio, or the exchange of 
foreign coin for Roman coin, in which case a small 
commission (collybus) was paid to them (Cie. Verr. 
ili. 78, 180). In later times, when the Romans be- 
came acquainted with the Greek custom of using 
bills of exchange, the Roman bankers, e. g., re- 
ceived sums of money which had to be paid at 
Athens, and then drew a bill payable at Athens 
by some banker in that city (permutare Athenas, 
Cie. Ad Att. xv. 15, 4). This operation was also 
called permutatio. (2) The keeping of sums of 
money for other persons. Such money might be 
deposited by the owner merely to save himself the 
trouble of keeping it and making payments, and 
in this case it was called depositum ; the argenta- 
rius then paid no interest, and the money was 
called vacua pecunia. When a payment was to be 
made, the owner drew a cheque (Plaut. Cureul. ii. 
3, 66, etc.; iii. 66, etc.). Or the money was de- 
posited on condition of the argentarius paying in- 
terest: in this case the money was called creditum, 
and the argentarius might of course employ the 
money himself in any lucrative manner (Suet. 
Aug. 39). In case of failure the law enacted that 
the claims of depositarii should be satisfied before 
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those of creditors who had money at interest in 
the bank (Dig. xvi. 3,7, 2). The argentarius thus 
did almost the same sort of business as a modern 
banker. Many persons intrusted all their capital 
to them (Cic. Pro Caec. 6, 16); and instances in 
which the argentarii made payments in the name 
of those whose money they had in hand are men- 
tioned very frequently. A payment made through 
a banker was called per mensam, de mensa, ov per 
mensae scripturam, while a payment made by the 
debtor in person was a payment ex arca or de domo. 
An argentarius never paid away any person’s mon- 
ey without receiving a cheque (perscriptio), and 
the payment was then made either in cash, or, if 
the person who was to receive it kept an account 
with the same banker, he had it added in the 
banker’s book to his own deposit. This was like- 
wise called perscribere or simply seribere (Plaut. 
Asin. ii. 4, 34, etc.; Cure. v. 2, 20; Cic. Ad Att. iv. 
18, § 2, ix. 12, 3, xii. 51,3; Hor. Sat. ik 3, 76). We 
also find that argentarii made payments for per- 
sons who had not deposited any money with them: 
this was equivalent to lending money, which in 
fact they often did for a certain percentage of in- 
terest. Of all this business, of the receipts as well 
as of the expenditure, the argentarii kept accurate 
accounts in books called codices, tabulae, or ra- 
tiones (Dig. 2, 13, 1, 1), and there is every reason 
for believing that they were acquainted with what 
is called in book-keeping double entry. (3) A 
connection with commerce and public auctions. 
This branch of their business seems to have been 
one of the most ancient. In private sales and 
purchases they sometimes acted as agents for ei- 
ther party (interpretes), and sometimes they un- 
dertook to sell the whole estate of a person, as an 
inheritance. At public auctions they were almost 
invariably present, registering the articles sold, 
their prices and purchasers, and receiving the pay- 
ment from the purchasers. At auctions, however, 
the argentarii might transact business through 
their clerks or servants, who were called coactores 
from their collecting the money. Horace’s father 
and Vespasian’s grandfather were coactores. This 
business, connected with auctions, seems to have 
belonged exclusively to argentarii. 

Banking establishments were often owned by 
several partners (socii). Slaves were allowed to 
act as bankers on their own account with their 
peculium, and the master was liable for the amount 
of the peculium sunk in the business; but gener- 
ally the slave was only the manager of the bank 
(imstitor) for his master. During imperial times 
the argentarii, like so many other branches of the 
community, organized themselves into a collegium 
(Orelli, 913, 995). 

As regards the respectability of the argentarii, 
the passages of the ancients seem to contradic{ 
one another, for some writers speak of their occu 
pation as respectable and honourable (Cic. Pro 
Caec. 4, 10); Aurel. Vict. 72; Suet. Vesp. 1; Acron. 
ad Hor. Sat. i. 6, 86), while others speak of them 
with contempt (Plaut. Cure. iv. 2, 20, Casin. Prol. 
25, etc.); but this contradiction may be easily ree- 
onciled by distinguishing between a lower and a 
higher class of argentarii. A wealthy argentarius 
who carried on business on a large scale was un- 
doubtedly as much a person of respectability as a 
banker in modern times; but others who did busi- 
ness only on a small scale, or degraded their call- 
ing by acting as usurers, cannot have been held in 
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any esteem. It has already been observed that 
the argentarii had their shops round the Forum 
(Livy, ix. 40, xxvi. 11, 27); hence to become bank- 
rupt was expressed by foro cedere, or abire, or foro 
mergi. The shops or booths were public property 
and built by the censors, who sold the use of them 
to the argentarii (Livy, xxxix. 44, x]. 51). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—On Greek banking, see Mahaf- 
fy’s Social Life in Greece, ch. xiii. of the third edi- 
tion; Hermann, Privatalterth. § 48; Becker-Goll, 
Charikles, sc. iv.; and Biichsenschiitz, Besitz und 
Erwerb, pp. 500-510. On Roman banking, see Sie- 
ber, De Argentariis (Leipzig, 1737); Kraut, De Ar- 
gentariis (Gottingen, 1826); Heimbach, Die Lehre 
von dem Creditum (Leipzig, 1849) ; Thomasset, Des 
“ Argentarii” (Lyons, 1884); and Voigt, Ueber die 
Bankiers . . . der Rimer (Leipzig, 1887). Cf. also 
the article FENus. 


Trapezoph6ron (rpare(opdpov). A leg or other 
support for a table (rpame¢a), or for a sideboard. 
See ABACUS (6); MENSA. 

Trapezis (Tpare(ods). (1) A city of Arcadia, 
on the Alpheus, the name of which was mythically 
derived from the rpave¢a, or altat, on which Lycaon 
was said to have offered human sacrifices to Zeus. 
At the time of the building of Megalopolis, the in- 
habitants of Trapezus, as was alleged, rather than 
be transferred to the new city, migrated to the 
shores of the Euxine, and their city fell to ruin 
(Paus. viii. 3, 2; Apollod. iii. 8, 1; Herod. vi. 127), 
(2) Now Tarabosan, Trabezun, or Trebizond); a 
colony of Sinopé, at almost the extreme east of the 
northern shore of Asia Minor. The city derived its 
name either from the table-like plateau on which 
it was built, or because emigrants from the Arca- 
dian Trapezus took some part in its settlement 
(Paus. xiii. 27, 4). The former is the more likely 
statement, since there is no reason why the main 
body of colonists from Sinopé should have given 
it the name of another town. After Sinopé lost 
its independence, Trapezus belonged, first to Ar- 
menia Minor, and afterwards to the kingdom of 
Pontus. Under the Romans, it was made a free 
city, probably by Pompey, and, by Trajan, the 
capital of Pontus Cappadocius. Hadrian con- 
structed a new harbour; and the city became a 
place of first-rate commercial importance. It was 
also strongly fortified. It was taken by the Goths 
in the reign of Valerian; but it had recovered, and 
was in a flourishing state at the time of Justinian, 
who repaired its fortifications (Procop. ded. ili. 7). 
In the Middle Ages it was for some time the seat 
of a fragment of the Greek Empire, called the Em- 
pire of Trebizond. 

Trasiménus Lacus. Now Lago di Perugia; 
sometimes, but not correctly, written Thrasy- 
ménus. A lake in Etruria, between Clusium and 
Perusia, memorable for the victory gained by Han- 
nibal over the Romans under Flaminius, B.c. 217. 
See ITANNIBAL. 

Travesty. See PARODIA. 

Treason. See MAIESTAS. 

Treasury. See AERARIUM; THESAURUS ; THO- 
LUS. ’ 

Treba. Now Trevi; a town in Latium, near 
the sources of the Anio, northeast of Anagnia. 


Trebatius Testa. See TESTA. 
Trebellius Pollio. One of the six writers of 


the so-called Augusia Historia, flourished under ' 
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| Constantine, See AuUGusTar® HIsTORIAE ScRIPTO- 


RES. 


Trebia. Now the Trebbia; a small river in 
Gallia Cisalpina, falling into the Po near Placen- 
tia. It is memorable for the victory which Han- 
nibal gained over the Romans, B.c. 218. See H. 
Miiller, Die Schlacht an der Trebia, 2 pts. (1867-76); 
and the article HANNIBAL. 

Trebonianus. See GaLius. 


Trebonius, Gatus. A Roman who played a 
prominent part in the last days of the Republic. 
He commenced public life as a supporter of the 


aristocratic party, but changed sides soon after- 


wards, and in his tribunate of the plebs (B.C. 55) 
he proposed the lex Trebonia, by which Pompey ob- 
tained the two Spains, Crassus Syria, and Caesar 
the Gauls and Ilyricum for another period of five 
years. (See Carmsar.) For this service he was re- 
warded by being appointed one of Caesar’s legates 
in Gaul. In 48 Trebonius was city-praetor, and 
towards the end of 47 succeeded Q. Cassius Longi- 
hus as pro-praetor in the government of Farther 
Spain. Caesar raised him to the consulship in Oc- 
tober, 45, and promised him the province of Asia. 
In return for all these honours and favours, Tre- 
bonius was one of the prime movers in the conspir- 
‘acy to assassinate Caesar, and after the murder of 
his patron (44) he went as proconsul to the proy- 
ince of Asia. In the following year (48) Dolabella 
surprised Smyrna and put Trebonius to death. 

Trebtila. (1) Now Treglia; a town in Sam- 
nium situated in the southeastern part of the 
mountains of Cajazzo. (2) Murusca, a town of 
the Sabines, of uncertain site. 


Trechedipnum. A word of doubtful meaning 
(Juy. iii. 67). It may denote a kind of boot, or pos- 
sibly a sort of coat. See Mayor ad loc. 


Trendelenburg, FRIEDRICH ADOLF. A German 
scholar and student of philosophy, born at Eutin, 
November 30, 1802. He studied at Kiel and be- 
came Professor in the University of Berlin in 1833. 
He is best known for his exposition of Greek philos- 
ophy in relation to the modern schools of thought. 
He published Elementa Logices Aristotelicae (8th ed. 
1878); and an edition of Aristotle’s De Anima (2d 
ed. rev. by Belger, 1879); besides various works on 
the German philosophy, ete. He died January 24, 
1872. See the memoir by Bratuschek (1873) and 
the work by Orphal (1891). 


Trerus. Now the Sacco; ariverin Latium, and 
a tributary of the Liris. 


Tres Tabernae. (1) A station on the Via Ap- 
pia in Latinum, between Aricia and Forum Appii. 
It is mentioned in the account of St. Paul’s journey 
to Rome. (2) Now Borghetto; a station in Gallia 
Cisalpina, on the road from Placentia to Mediola- 


num. 
Tresviri, The Roman term for a board of 


three men. See TRESVIRI; and also VIGINTI- 


SEXVIRI. 

Tresviri. Either ordinary magistrates or offi- 
cers, or else extraordinary commissioners, Who were 
frequently appointed at Rome to execute any pub- 
lic office. The form triwmvir is quite legitimate, 
and the gen. plur. is often used as a predicate of a 
single individual; but it is doubtful whether there 


ig any good authority for the nom. plur. triumviri, 
aithengk it is often found in our texts: MSS. seem 
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always to give iiiviri. The following is a list of 
the most important of both classes, arranged in 
alphabetical order: 

(1) Tresvirt AGRO DIVIDUNDO. 
COLONIAE DEDUCENDAE below. 

(2) Tresvirt CaPITALES appear to have been 
regularly appointed first in about B.c. 290 (Livy, 
Epit. 11). At first the tresviri were not chosen by 
the people, but nominated, probably by the Praetor 
Urbanus, who at a later time presided at their 
election. 

In criminal cases their main duty was to look to 
the safer custody of the convicted, and to execute 
capital punishment. The usual form of execution 
was, for the upper classes and for women, strang- 
ling in prison (triumvirale supplicium, Tac. Ann. 
y. 10), a fate which befell the fellow-conspirators 
of Catiline (Sall. Cat. 55); slaves were crucified, 
also under their supervision. They had also the 
duty of receiving charges (Plaut. Aul, 413) and of 
arresting offenders; and generally of looking after 
the police of Rome, for which purpose they had a 
post in the Forum near the Columna Maenia (Cie. 
Pro Cluent. 13, 39). Their duty was to go the round 
of the streets by night, and to seize and punish 
disorderly characters (Plaut. Amph. ad init.), and, 
as being charged with the safety of the city, they 
were required to be present at once in cases of fire. 
There is no trace of any independent criminal ju- 
risdiction; even a slave had to be condemned by a 
regular court; but this does not preclude the ad- 
ministration of such punishment as was necessary 
to keep order. They had further to exact and to 
pay into the treasury the sacramenta due in civil 
suits, and to decide upon the obligation to 
serve as iudices (Cic. Brut. 31, 117). Here, 
as in other cases, they appear as the assist- 
ants of the praetors. Under the Empire their 
functions were mainly discharged by the 
praefectus vigilum. See VIGILES. 

(3) TRESVIRI COLONIAE DEDUCENDAE were 
persons appointed to superintend the forma- 
tion of a colony. Since they had besides to 
superintend the distribution of the land to 
the colonists, we find them also called Tresviri 
Coloniae Deducendae Agroque Dividundo, and 
sometimes simply Tresviri Agro Dando. The 
number three was the most usual one, but we 
also find commissions of five, seven, ten, fif- 
teen, or twenty, as might be determined by 
the law instituting the colony. 

(4) TRESVirI EpuULONES. See EPULONES. 

(5) Tresvirt Equirum TurmMas RECOGNO- 
SCENDI, or LEGENDIS EQuirum DErcurms, 
were nagistrates first appointed by Augustus 
to revise the lists of the equites, not at the census, 
but at the transvectio equitum, and to admit persons 
into the order, which was formerly part of the 
duties of the censors (Suet. dug. 37). 

(6) TRESViRI MONETALES. See MoNETA. 

(7) TrEsvirni Rerrcmmnpis ArnpiBus, elected in 
the Comitia Tributa in the time of the Second 
Punic War, a commission for the purpose of 
repairing and rebuilding certain temples ( Livy, 
XXV. 7), 

(8) TRESViRI REIPUBLICAR CONSTITUENDAE, We 
have no certain mention of officers or magistrates 
under this name till towards the close of the Re- 
public, when the supreme power was shared be- 
tween Lepidus, Antonius, and Caesar (Octavianus), 
who administered the affairs of the State under the 
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title of Tresviri Reipublicae Constituendae. This 
office was conferred upon them in B.c. 43 by a law 
of P. Titius the tribune for five years (Livy, Epit. 
120); and on the expiration of the term, in B.C. 38, 
was conferred upon them again, in B.C. 37, for five 
years more. The coalition between Iulius Caesar, 
Pompeius, and Crassus, in B.C. 60 (Vell. Pat. ii. 44; 
Livy, Zpit. 103), is usually called the First Trinm- 
virate, and that between Octavianus, Antony, and 
Lepidus, the Second ; but it must be borne in mind 
that the former never bore the title of tresviri, 
nor were invested with any office under that name, 
whereas the latter were recognized as regular mag- 
istrates under the above-mentioned title. 

(9) TRESViRI SACRIS CONQUIRENDIS DONISQUE 
PERSIGNANDIS, extraordinary officers elected in the 
Comitia Tributa in the time of the Second Punic 
War, to take care that all property given or con- 
secrated to the gods was applied to that purpose 
(Livy, xxv. 7). See Vota PUBLICA. ; 

(10) Tresviri Senatus LEGENDI, officers ap- 
pointed, whenever required by Augustus, to admit 
persons into the Senate, which had been the duty 
of the censors heretofore. 

Tresviri Nocturni. See T'RESVIRI CAPITALES 
under TRESVIRI. 

Treviri or Trevéri. A powerful people in Gal- 
lia Belgica, who were faithful allies of the Romans, 
and whose cavalry was the best in all Gaul. The 
river Mosella flowed throngh their territory, which 
extended westward from the Rhine as far as the 
Remi. Their chief town was made a Roman col- 
ony by Augustus, and was called AUGUSTA TREVI- 
RORUM (Trier or Tréves). It stood on the right 


Porta Nigra at Tréves. 


bank of the Mosella, and became under the later 
Empire one of the most flourishing Roman cities 
north of the Alps. It was the capital of Belgica 
Prima; and after the division of the Roman world 
by Diocletian (a.p, 292) into four districts it be- 
came the residence of the Caesar who had the goy- 
ernment of Britain, Gaul, and Spain. The modern 
city still contains many interesting Roman remains, 
among them a famous arch or gate known as the 
Porta Nigra, baths, an amphitheatre, and a palace 
once occupied by the emperor Constantine. See 
the monographs by Wilmowski (1874-1876), Hettner 
(1880), Steinbach (1883), and Beissel (1888), and Free- 
man’s Historical and Architectural Studies (1876). 

Trials at Law. See Dikf; Acrio (in the Ap- 
pendix); JUDICIAL PRocEDURE. 
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Triarii. Heavily armed infantry soldiers in the 
Roman legions, of which they formed the third 
division, as the name implies. They were origi- 
nally styled pilani from the heavy javelin ( pilum) 
which they carried. See ExxErcirus; LEGIO ; 
PILUM. 

Triballi. A powerful people in Thrace, a branch 
of the Getae, dwelling along the Danube, who 
were defeated by Alexander the Great, B.c, 335 
(Arrian, Anab. i. 2). 

Tribocci. A German people, settled in Gallia 
Belgica, between Mount Vogesus and the Rhine, in. 
the neighbourhood of Strasburg. 

Tribon (rpi8eyv). A garment worn in Doric 
States by men and ephebi, generally in a double 
fold over the chiton. It was considerably shorter 
than the himation (q. v.). At Athens also there was 
a tendency to imitate Spartan simplicity, espe- 
cially on the part of the philosophers, among whom | 
this garment was worn chiefly by the Cynics (Au- 
son. Epist. 53). Cf. ABOLLA. 

Tribonianus. See Corpus IuriIs; IUSTINIANUS. 

Tribiila (ra rpi80Aa) or Tribtlum. A corn- 
drag, consisting of a thick and ponderous wooden 
board, which was armed underneath with pieces 
of iron or sharp flints, and drawn over the corn by 
a yoke of oxen, either the driver or a heavy weight 
being placed upon it, for the purpose of separating 
the grain and cutting the straw. 

Tribiilus (rpiSoXos). 
used to impede a charge of cavalry. It was also 
called murex. See illustration under MUREX. 

Tribunal (S:ckaornpiov). (1) A raised platform 
at one extremity of a law court, upon which the 
curule seats of the judges and other persons of dis- 
tinction who wished to attend the proceedings 
were placed (Cic. Verr. ii. 38; Suet. Tib. 33). 

(2) In a camp, the tribnnal was an elevated plat- 
form upon which the general sat to administer jus- 
tice (Tac. Hist. iv. 25); similar to the suggestum 


(q. V.). 
(3) In a Roman theatre, the tribunal was an ele- 


vated seat in the pit (orchestra, Suet. Claud. 21), | 


generally appropriated to the use of the praetor 
(id. Aug. 44). 

Tribuni. See TRIBUNUS. 

Tribani Aerarii. The name given among the 
Romans in earlier times to the wealthy members 
of the several tribes who were intrusted with the 


levying of the war-tax (see TRrBUTUM) and the dis-| dency of the king. 


tribution of pay to the soldiers from the proceeds 
of it. What position they held after the payment 
of the troops was handed over to the quaestors is 
not clear, from want of information on the subject. | 
In the first century B.c. they appear as a distinct 
class, from which, during the years B.c. 70-46, the, 
third decuria of judges was appointed to represent 
the plebeians, the other two consisting of senators 
and knights. ; 

Tribani Militum (y:A‘apyo.). Military tribunes ; | 
the superior officers of the Roman legions, six in| 
number, two of whom always held the command 
for two months on alternate days. They were ap- 
pointed before the levy took place, as they them- 
selves had to be in office at that time. Originally | 
they were nominated by the consuls ; afterwards | 
partly by them and partly by the people. inas- | 
much as the people elected twenty-four out of the / 
number of candidates in the Comitia Tributs for | 
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rank respectively. 
they always led the legion on the march and in 
| battle. 


A ball with sharp spikes, | 
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the four legions which were levied regularly every 
year, while the consuls retained the appointment 
for the remaining legions. They were not as a 
rule taken from veteran centurions, but for the 
greater part from young men of senatorial or 
equestrian rank who had served their first cam- 
paign in the train or on the staff of a general, and 
then began their political career with this office. 
As a mark of distinction, all ef them wore the gold 
ring of the equestrian order. They also wore a 
harrow or broad purple stripe on their toga, ac- 
cording as they were of equestrian or senatorial 
In the time of the Empire, 


They did not, however, as under the Re- 
public, rank immediately below the commanders- 
in-chief, but under the legatus legionis, the com- 


mander of the legion and its auxiliary troops. See 


EXERCITUS; LEGIO. 

Tribunus, a tribune; a word that seems origi- 
nally to have indicated an officer connected with a 
tribe (tribus), or who represented a tribe for cer- 
tain purposes; and this is indeed the character of 
the vtficers who were designated by it in the earli- 
est times of Rome, and may be traced also in the 
later officers of this name. 

(1) TRIBUNES OF THE THREE ANCIENT TRIBES.— 
At the time when all the Roman citizens were con- 
tained in the three tribes of the Ramnes, Tities, 
and Luceres, each of these was headed by a tribune, 
and these three tribunes represented their respec- 
tive tribes in all civil, religious, and military af- 
fairs; that is to say, they were in the city the 
| magistrates of the tribes, and performed the sacra 

on their behalf, and in times of war they were their 
commanders. The TRIBUNUS CELERUM was the 
commander of the Celeres, the king’s body-guard, 
and not the tribune of the tribe of the Ramnes, as 
is supposed by some modern writers. In what 
manner the Tribunus Celerum was appointed is 
uncertain, but it is probable that he was elected by 
the tribes; for we find that when the imperium 
was to be conferred upon the king, the Comitia 
were held under the presidency of the Tribunus 
Celerum; and in the absence of the king, to whom. 
this officer was next in rank, he convoked the 
|Comitia: it was in an assembly of this kind that 
| Brutus proposed to deprive Tarquinius of the im- 
"perium. A law passed under the presidency of 
| the Tribunus Celerum was called a lex tribunicia, 
to distinguish it from one passed under the presi- 
The tribunes of the three 
ancient tribes ceased to be appointed when 
these tribes themselves ceased to exist as political 
bodies, and when the patricians became incorpo- 
rated in the local tribes of Servius Tullius, See 
TRIBUS. 

(2) TRIBUNES OF THE SERVIAN TriIBES.—When 
Servius Tullius divided the commonalty into thir- 
ty local tribes, we again find a tribune at the head 
of these tribes. The duties of these tribunes, who 
were without doubt the most distinguished per- 
sons in their respective districts, appear to have 


| 


| consisted at first in keeping a register of the in- 


habitants in each district, and of their property, 
for purposes of taxation, and for levying the 
troops for the armies, When subsequently the 
Roman people became exempted from taxes, the 
main part of their business was taken from them, 
but they still continued to exist. The TRIBUNE 
AERARI, who occur down to the end of the Repub- 
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lic, were perhaps only the successors of the trib- 
nnes of the tribes. When (B.c. 406) the custom of 
giving pay (stipendium) to the soldiers was intro- 
duced, each of the Tribuni Aerarii had to collect the 
tributum (q.v.)in his own tribe, and with it to pay 
the soldiers; and in case they did not fulfil this 
duty, the soldiers had the right of pignoris capio 
against them. In later times their duties appear 
to have been confined to collecting the tributum, 
which they made over to the military quaestors 
who paid the soldiers. (See QuaEsTOR.) The Lex 
Aurelia, B.c. 70, called the Tribuni Aerarii to the 
exercise of judicial functions along with the sena- 
tors and equites, as these tribunes represented the 
body of the most respectable citizens. But of this 
distinction they were subsequently deprived by 
Tulius Caesar. 

(3) TRIBUNI PLEBIS (édypapyou).—The ancient 
tribunes of the plebeian tribes had undoubtedly 
the right of convoking the meetings of their 
tribes, and of maintaining the privileges granted 


to them by King Servius, and subsequently by the | 


Valerian laws. But this protection was very in- 
adequate against the insatiable ambition and 
usurpations of the patricians. When the plebe- 
ians, impoverished by long wars, and cruelly op- 
pressed by the patricians, at last seceded in B.C. 
494 to the Mons Sacer, the patricians were obliged 
to grant to the plebeians the right of appoint- 
ing tribunes (tribuni plebis) with more efficient 
powers to protect their own order than those 
which were possessed by the heads of the tribes. 
The purpose for which they were appointed was 
only to afford protection against any abuse on 
the part of the patrician magistrates; and that 
they might be able to afford such protection their 
persons were declared sacred and inviolable, and 
it was agreed that whoever invaded this invio- 


lability should be an outlaw, and that his prop- | 


erty should be forfeited to the Temple of Ceres. A 
subsequent law enacted that no one shonld op- 
pose or interrupt a tribune while addressing the 
people, and that whoever should act contrary to 
this ordinance should give bail to the tribunes for 
the payment of whatever fine they should affix to 
his offence in arraigning him before the common- 
alty; if he refused to give bail, his life and prop- 
erty were forfeited. The tribunes were thus en- 
abled to afford protection to any one who appealed 
to the assembly of the commonalty or required 
any other assistance. They were essentially the 
representatives and the organs of the plebeian 
order, and their sphere of action was the Comitia 
Tributa. With the patricians and their Comitia 
they had nothing to do. The tribunes themselves, 
however, were not judges, and could inflict no 
punishments, but conld only propose the imposi- 
tion of a fine to the commonalty (multam irrogare). 
The tribunes were thus in their origin only a pro- 
tecting magistracy of the plebs, but in the course 
of time their power increased to such a degree that 
it surpassed that of all other magistrates, and the 
tribunes then became a magistracy for the whole 
Roman people, in opposition to the Senate and the 
oligarchical party in general, although they had 
nothing to do with the administration or the gov- 
ernment. During the latter period of the Repub- 
lic they became true tyrants, and may be compared 
to the National Convention of France during the 
first Revolution. At first the number of the trib- 
unes was only two, but soon afterwards they were 
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increased to five, one being taken from each of the 
five classes, and subsequently to ten, two being 
taken from each of the five classes. This last 
number appears to have remained unaltered down 
to the end of the Empire. The tribunes entered 
upon their office on the 10th of December, but 
were elected, at least in the time of Cicero, on the 
17th of July. It is almost superfluous to state 
that none but plebeians were eligible to the oftice 
of tribune; hence when, towards the end of the 
Republic, patricians wished to obtain the office, 
they were obliged first to renounce their own order 
and to become plebeians; hence also, under the Em- 
pire, it was thought that the princeps (q. v.) should 
not be tribune because he was a patrician. But 
the influence which belonged to this office was too 
great for the emperors not to covet it. Hence Au- 
gustus was made tribune for life. During the Re- 
public, however, the old regulation remained in 
force, even after the tribunes had ceased to be the 
protectors of the plebs alone. There is only one 
instance recorded in which patricians were elected 
to the tribuneship, and this was probably the con- 
sequence of an attempt to divide the tribuneship 
between the two orders. Although nothing ap- 
pears to be more natural than that the tribunes 
should originally have been elected by that body 
of Roman citizens which they represented, yet 
the subject is involved in considerable obscurity. 
Some writers state that they were elected by the 
Comitia Curiata; others suppose that they were 


‘elected in the Comitia Centuriata; but whether 


they were elected in the latter or in the Comitia of 
the Tribes, it is certain that at first the sanction of 
the curies to the election was at all events neces- 
sary. But after the time of the Lex Publilia (B.c. 
472) the sanction of the curies is not heard of, and 


_the election of the tribunes was left entirely to the 


Comitia Tributa, which were convoked and held 
for this purpose by the old tribunes previous to 
the expiration of their office. One of the old trib- 
unes was appointed by lot to preside at the elec- 
tion. As the meeting could not be prolonged after 
sunset, and the business was to be completed in 
one day, it sometimes happened that it was obliged 
to break up before the election was completed, and 
then those who were elected filled up the legiti- 
mate number of the college by codptatio. But in 
order to prevent this irregularity, the tribune L. 
Trebonius, in B.c. 448, got an ordinance passed, 
according to which the college of the tribunes 
should never be completed by codptatio, but the 
elections should be continued on the second day, 
if they were not completed on the first, till the 
number ten was made up. The place where the 
election of the tribunes was held was originally 
and lawfully the Forum, afterwards also the 
Campus Martius, and sometimes the area of the 
Capitol. 

We now proceed to trace the gradual growth of 
the tribunitian power. Although its originel 
character was merely protection (auxilium or Bon- 
Gea) against patrician magistrates, the plebeiaus 
appear early to have regarded their tribunes also 
as mediators or arbitrators in matters among them- 
selves. The whole power possessed by the college 
of tribunes was designated by the name tribunicia 
potestas, and extended at no time farther than one 
mile beyond the gates of the city; at a greater dis- 
tance than this they came under the imperium of 
the magistrates, like every other citizen. As they 
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were the public guardians, it was necessary that 
every one should have access to them at any time; 
hence the doors of their houses were open day and 
night for all who were in need of help and protec- 
tion, which they were empowered to afford against 
any one, even against the highest magistrates. 
For the same reason a tribune was not allowed to 
be absent from the city for a whole day, except 
during the Feriae Latinae, when the whole people 
were assembled on the Alban Mount. In B.c. 456 
the tribunes, in opposition to the consuls, assumed 
the right of convoking the Senate, in order to lay 


til that time the consuls alone had had the right 
of laying plebiscita before the Senate for approba- 
tion. Some years after, B.c. 452, the tribunes de- 
manded of the consuls to request the Senate to 
make a senatusconsultum for the appointment of 
persons to frame a new legislation; and during 
the discussions on this subject the tribunes them- 
selves were present in the Senate. The written 
legislation which the tribunes then wished can 
only have related to their own order; but as such 


a legislation would only have widened the breach | 
between the two orders, they afterwards gave way 


to the remonstrances of the patricians, aud the new 
legislation was to embrace both orders. From the 
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we find a tribune preventing a consul from con- 
voking the Senate, and preventing the proposal of 
new laws or elections in the Comitia; they inter- 
ceded against the official functions of the censors ; 
and even against a command issued by the praetor. 
In the same manner a tribune might place his veto 
upon an ordinance of the Senate; and he could 
thus either compel the Senate to submit the sub- 
ject to a fresh consideration, or could raise the ses- 
sion. In order to propose a measure to the Senate 
they might themselves convene a meeting, or when 


| it had been convened by a consul they might make 
before it a rogation, and discuss the same; for un-. 


their proposal even in opposition to the consul, a 
right which no other magistrates had in the pres- 
ence of the consuls. The Senate, on the other 


hand, had itself, in certain cases, recourse to the 


| tribunes. 
-unes to compel the consuls to appoint a dictator, 


| 


second decemvirate the tribuneship was suspended, | 


but was restored after the legislation was com- 


pleted, and now assumed a different character from | 


the change that had taken place in the tribes. | 
(See Tribus.) The tribunes now had the right to | 


be present at the deliberations of the Senate; but | 


they did not sit among the senators themselves, 
but upon benches before the opened doors of the 
senate-house. The inviolability of the tribunes, 
which had before only rested upon a contract be- 
tween the two estates, was now sanctioned and 
confirmed by a law of M. Horatius. As the tribes 


now also included the patricians and their clients, c0ssi 
fined to stopping a magistrate in bis proceedings, 


the tribunes might naturally be asked to interpose 
on behalf of any citizen, whether patrician or ple- 
beian. Hence the patrician ex-decemvir Appius 
Claudius implored the protection of the tribunes. 
About this time the tribunes also acquired the 
right of taking the auspices in the assemblies of 
the tribes. They also assumed again the right, 
which they had exercised before the time of the 
decemvirate, of bringing patricians who had vio- 
lated the rights of the plebeians before the Comitia 
of the Tribes. By the Lex Valeria, passed in the 


iti i ; i s enacted that | ) 
eee ee bad been ote | posal and treated the case as a capital one. 


a plebiscitum, which had been voted by the tribes, 
should bind the patricians as well. While the col- 
lege thus gained outwardly new strength every day, 
a change took place in its internal organization 
which to some extent paralyzed its powers. Before 
B.C. 394, everything had been decided in the college 
by a majority; bnt about this time, we do oe een 
how, a change was introduced, which made . 
opposition (intercessio) of one tribune sufficient ~ 
render a resolution of his colleagues void. This 
new regulation does not appear In operation till 
394 and 393 B.c.; the old one was still applied in 
B.c. 421 and 415. From their right of appearing 
in the Senate, and of taking part in its 2 igh me 
and from their being the neal es athe " 
whole people, they gradually obtained the x ig! fas 
intercession against any action which a i i 
might undertake dnring the time of his office, a 

this even without giving any reason for if. 


Thus | 


Thus, in B.C. 431 it requested the trib- 


in compliance with a decree of the Senate, and the 
tribnnes compelled the consuls, by threatening 
them with imprisonment, to appoint A. Postuminus 
Tubertus dictator. From this time forward we 
meet with several instances in which the tribunes 
compelled the consuls to comply with the decrees 
of the Senate, si non essent in auctoritate senatus, 
and to execute its commands. In their relation to 
the Senate a change was introduced by the plebis- 
citum Atinium, which ordained that a tribune, by 
virtue of his office, should be a senator. When 
this plebiscitum was made is uncertain; but we 
know that in B.c. 170 it was not yet in operation. 
It probably originated with C. Atinius, who was 
tribune in B.C, 132. But as the quaestorship, at 
least in later times, was the office which persons 
held previously to the tribuneship, and as the 
quaestorship itself conferred upon a person the 
right of a senator, the law of Atinius was in most 
cases superfluous. 

In their relation to other magistrates we may 
observe, that the right of intercessio was not con- 


but they might even command their viatores to 
seize a consul or a censor, to imprison him, or fo 
throw him from the Tarpeian Rock. When the 


|tribunes brought an accusation against any one 


before the people, they had the right of prehensio, 
but not the right of vocatio; that is, they might 
command a person to be dragged by their viatores 
before the Comitia, buf they conld not summon 
him. They might, as in earlier times, propose a fibe 
to be inflicted upon the person accused before the 
Comitia, but in some cases they dropped this pro- 
! The 
college of tribunes had also the power of making 
edicts. In cases in which one member of the col- 
lege opposed a resolution of his colleagues nothing 
could be done, and the measure was dropped ; but 
this useful check was removed by the example of 
Tiberius Gracchns, in which a precedent was given 
for proposing to the people that a tribune obsti- 
nately persisting in his veto should be deprived of 
his office. From the time of the Hortensian law 
the power of the tribunes had been gradually ris- 
ing to such a height that at length it was superior 
to every other in the State. They had acquired 
the right of proposing to the Comitia Tributa or 
the Senate measures on nearly all the important 
affairs of the State, and it would be endless to 
enmnerate the cases in which their. power was 
suanifested. Their proposals were indeed usually 
made ex auctoritale senatus, or had been communi- 
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cated to and approved by it; but in cases in which 
the people itself had a direct interest, such as a 
general legal regulation, granting of the franchise, 
a change in the duties and powers of a magistrate, 
and others, might be brought before the people, 
without their having been previously communi- 
cated to the Senate, though there are also in- 
stances of the contrary. Subjects belonging to the 
administration could not be brought before the 
tribes without the tribunes having previously re- 
ceived through the consuls the auctoritas of the 
Senate. This, however, was done very frequently, 
and hence we have mention of a number of plebis- 
cita on matters of administration. It sometimes 
even occurs that the tribunes brought the question 
concerning the conclusion of peace before the 
tribes, and then compelled the Senate to ratify the 
resolution, as expressing the wish of the whole 
people. Sulla, in his reform of the constitution on 
the early aristocratic principles, left to the trib- 
unes only the ius auxiliandi, and deprived them of 
the right of making legislative or other proposals, 
either to the Senate or the Comitia, without having 
previously obtained the sanction of the Senate. 
But this arrangement did not last, for Pompey re- 
stored to them their former rights. During the 
latter period of the Republic, when the office of 
quaestor was in most cases held immediately be- 
fore that of tribune, the tribunes were generally 


elected from among the senators, and this con- | 


tinued to be the case under the Empire. Some- 
times, however, equites also obtained the office, 
and thereby became members of the Senate, where 
they were considered of equal rank with the quaes- 
tors. The tribunes of the people continued to ex- 
ist down to the fifth century of our era, though 
their powers became naturally much limited, 
especially in the reign of Nero. They continued, 
however, to have the right of intercession against 
decrees of the Senate, and on behalf of injured in- 
dividuals. 
(Berlin, 1877); and the account in Bouché-Leclereq, 
Institutions Romaines (Paris, 1886); Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht (Leipzig, 1876); and for a simpler 
treatment, see Marlot, Précis des Institutions Poli- 
tiques de Rome (Paris, 1886). 

(4) TRIBUNI MILiTUM CUM CONSULARI POTES- 
TATE.—When in B.C. 445 the tribune C. Canuleius 
brought forward the rogation that the consulship 
should not be confined to either order, the patri- 
cians evaded the attempt by a change in the con- 
stitution; the powers which had hitherto been 
united in the consulship were now divided be- 


tween two magistrates—viz., the tribuni militum | 


cum consulari potestate and the censors. Conse- 
quently, in B.c. 444, three military tribunes, with 
consular power, were appointed, and to this office 
the plebeians were to be equally eligible with the 
patricians. For the years following, however, the 
people were to be at liberty, on the proposal of the 
Senate, to decide whether consuls were to be 
elected according to the old customs, or consular 
tribunes. Henceforth, for many years, sometimes 
consuls and sometimes consular tribunes were ap- 
pointed, and the number of the latter varied from 
three to four, until in B.c. 405 it was increased to 
six, and, as the censors were regarded as their col- 
leagues, we have sometimes mention of eight trib- 
unes. At last, however, in B.C. 367, the office of 
these tribunes was abolished by the Licinian law, 
and the consulship was restored. These consular 


See R. Miiller, Gesetz der zehn Tribunen | 
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tribunes were elected in the Comitia Centuriata, 
and undoubtedly with less solemn auspices than 
the consuls, : : 

(5) TRIBUNI MILITARES. 
p. 1601. 


Tribunus Celérum. The designation, under the 
Roman Empire, of the commander of the cavalry, 
nominated by the emperor for the time being. See 
also under TRIBUNUS ad init. 


Tribus (Pidov, Pvdy), a tribe. I. GreEK.—In 
the earliest times of Greek history mention is made 
of people being divided into tribes and clans. 
Homer speaks of such divisions in terms which 
seem to imply that they were elements that en- 
tered into the composition of every community. 
A person not included in any clan (appyrep) was 
regarded as a vagrant or outlaw. These divisions 
were rather natural than political, depending on 
family connection, and arising out of those times 
when each head of a family exercised a patriarchal 
sway oyer its members. The bond was cemented 
by religious communion, sacrifices, and festivals, 
which all the family or clansmen attended, and at 
which the chief usually presided. 

Of the Dorian race there were originally three 
tribes, traces of which are found in all the coun- 
tries which they colonized. Hence they are called 
by Homer Aaprées tptydixes. These tribes were 
the Hylleis (‘YAAets), Pamphyli (Iau@vAor), and 
Dymanatae or Dymanes (Avyavarar or Aupaves). 
The first derived their name from Hyllus, son of 
Heracles, the two last from Pamphylus and Dy- 
mas, who are said to have fallen in the last ex- 
pedition when the Dorians took possession of the 
Peloponnesus. The Hyllean tribe was perhaps the 
one of highest dignity; but at Sparta there does 
not appear to have been much distinction, for all 
the freemen there were by the constitution of Ly- 
curgus on a footing of equality. To these three 
tribes others were added in different places, either 
when the Dorians were joined by other foreign 
allies, or when some of the old inhabitants were 
admitted to the rank of citizenship or equal priv- 
ileges. Thus the Cadmean Aegeids are said by 
Herodotus to have been a great tribe at Sparta, 
descended (as he says) from Aegeus, grandson of 
Theras, though others have thought they were in- 
corporated with the three Doric tribes. The sub- 
division of tribes into phratriae (pparpiat) or patrae 
(marpat), gené (yévn), trittyes (rpittves), etc., ap- 
pears to have prevailed in various places. At 
Sparta each tribe contained ten obae (@8ai), a word 
denoting a local division or district; each obé con- 
tained ten triacades (rpvaxaSes), communities con- 
taining thirty families. But very little appears 
to be known of these divisions, how far they were 
local, or how far genealogical. After the time of 
Cleomenes the old system of tribes was changed ; 
new ones were created corresponding to the differ- 
ent quarters of the town, and they seem to have 
been five in number. The first Attic tribes that 
we read of are said to have existed in the reign, 
or soon after the reign, of Cecrops, and were called 
Cecropis (Kexpomis), Autochthon (AiréyOer), Actaea 
(Axraia), and Paralia (Mapadéa). In the reign of 
a subsequent king, Cranaiis, these names were 
changed to Cranais (Kpavais), Atthis (Ar@is), Meso- 
gaea (Meodyaa), and Diacris (Acaxpis). After- 
wards we find a new set of names: Dias ( Auas ), 
Athenais (’A@nvais), Poseidonias (MoceSwrids), and 


See TRIBUNI MILITUM, 
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Hephaestias CHoaorids), evidently derived from 
the deities who were worshipped in the country 
Some of those secondly mentioned, if not all of | 
them, seem to have been geographical divisions ; 
and it is not improbable that, if not independent 
communities, they were at least connected by a} 
very weak bond of union. But all these tribes | 
were superseded by four others, which were proba- 
bly founded soon after the Ionic settlement in At- 
tica, and seem to have been adopted by other 
Ionic colonies out of Greece. The names Geleoutes 
(Tedéorres), Hopletes COmdnres), Argades (Apyddecs), 
Aegicores (Aiy:xopeis), are said by Herodotus to 
have been derived from the sons of Ion, son of 
Xuthus. Upon this, however, many doubts have 
been thrown by modern writers. The etymology 
of the last three names would seem to suggest 
that the tribes were so called from the occupations 
which their respective members followed; the 
Hopletes being the armed men, or warriors; the 
Argades, labourers or husbandmen ; the Aegicores, 
goatherds or shepherds. But whatever be the 
truth with respect to the origin of these tribes, 
one thing is certain, that before the time of The- | 
seus, whom historians agree in representing as the | 
great founder of the Attic commonwealth, the va- | 
rious people who inhabited the country continued | 
to be disunited and split into factions. Theseus 
(q. v.) is said to have changed the relations of the 
tribes to each other, by introducing a gradation of 
ranks in each; dividing the people into Eupatridae 
( Etrarpida ), Geomori (Tewpdpo ), and Demiurgi 
(Anptovpyoi), of whom the first were nobles, the 
second agriculturists or yeomen, the third labour- 
ers and mechanics. At the same time, in order to | 
consolidate the national unity, he enlarged the city | 
of Athens, in which he incorporated several smaller 
towns, made it the seat of government, encouraged | 
the nobles to reside there, and surrendered a part 
of the royal prerogative in their favour. The 
tribes or phylae were divided, either in the age of 
Theseus or soon after, each into three phratriae | 
(dparpia, a term equivalent to fraternities, and 
analogous in its political relation to the Roman 
curiae), and each phratria into thirty gené (yén, | 
equivalent to the Roman gentes), the members of | 
a genos (yévos) being called gennetae (-yevvyrat ) 
or homogalactes (éuoyaddkres). Each genos was- 
distinguished by a particular name of a patro-| 
nymic form, which was derived from some hero or | 
mythic ancestor. These divisions, though the | 
names seem to import family connection, were in- 
fact artificial ; which shows that some advance had | 
now been made towards the establishment of a 
closer political union. The members of the phra- 
triae and gené had their respective religious rites 
and festivals, which were preserved long after | 
these communities had lost their political impor- 
tance, and perhaps prevented them from being al- 
together dissolved. After the age of Theseus, the 
monarchy having been first limited and afterwards 
abolished, the whole power of the State fell into 
the hands of the Eupatridae or nobles, who held 
all civil offices, and had besides the management 
of religious affairs and the interpretation of the 
laws. Attica became agitated by feuds, and we 
find the people, shortly before the legislation of 
Solon, divided into three parties—Pediaei (I1<dvator) 
or lowlanders, Diacrii (Avdxpior) or highlanders, 
and Parali (Mdpador) or people of the sea-coast. 
The first two remind one of the ancient atvision of | 


|and magisterial, civil and military, ete. 
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tribes, Mesogaea and Diacris; and the three parties 
appear in some measure to represent the classes 
established by Theseus, the first being the nobles 
Whose property lay in the champaign and most 
fertile part of the country ; the second, the smaller 
land-owners and shepherds ; the third, the trading 
and mining class, who had by this time risen in 
wealth and importance. To appease their dis- 
cords, Solon was called in; and thereupon framed 
his celebrated constitution and code of laws. 
Here we have only to notice that he retained 
the four tribes as he found them, but abolished 
the existing distinctions of rank, or at all events 
greatly diminished their importance, by introduc- 
ing his property qualification, or division of the peo- 
ple into Pentacosiomedimni (Ievraxocvopédipyvor), 
Hippeis (‘Inmeis), Zeugitae (Zevytrav), and Thetes 
(Onres). (See SoLon.) The enactments of Solon 
continued to be the law at Athens, though in 
great measure suspended by the tyranny, until 


_ the democratic reform effected by Clisthenes. He 


abolished the old tribes, and created ten new 


Ones, according to a geographical division of At- 


tica, and named after ten of the ancient heroes: 
Erechtheis, Aegeis, Pandionis, Leontis, Acamantis, 
Oeneis, Cecropis, Hippothodntis, Aeantis, Antiochis. 
These tribes were divided each into ten demi (87- 
pow), the number of which was afterwards in- 
creased by subdivision; but the arrangement was 
so made that several demes not contiguous or 
near to one another were joined to make up a 
tribe. (See Demus.) The object of this arrange- 
ment was that, by the breaking of old associations, 
a perfect and lasting revolution might be effected 
in the habits and feelings as well as the political 
organization of the people. Solon allowed the an- 
cient phratriae to exist, but they were deprived of 
all political importance. All foreigners admitted 
to the citizenship were registered in a phyle and 
demus, but not in a phratria or genos. The func- 
tions which had been discharged by the old tribes 
were now mostly transferred to the demi. Among 
others, we may notice that of the forty-eight naw- 
crariae into which the old tribes had been divided 
for the purpose of taxation, but which now became 
useless, the taxes being collected on a different 
system. The reforms of Clisthenes (q. v.) were 
destined to be permanent. They continued to be 
in force (with some few interruptions) until the 
downfall of Athenian independence. The ten 
tribes were blended with the whole machinery of 
the constitution. Of the Senate of Five Hundred, 
fifty were chosen from each tribe. (See Bouin.) 


|The allotment of dicasts was according to tribes ; 


and the same system of election may be observed 
in most of the principal offices of State, judicial 
In B.C. 
307, Demetrius Poliorcetes increased the number of 
tribes to twelve by creating two new ones—name- 


ly, Autigonias and Demetrias, which afterwards re- 


ceived the names of Ptolemais and Attalis; and 
a thirteenth was subsequently added by Hadrian, 
bearing his own name. 

See Busolt, Griechische Geschichte, i. pp. 390 foll. ; 
Schémann, Axtig. of Greece, Eng. trans. pt. ii. ch. 4; 
pt. iii. ch, 3; Fustel de Coulanges, La Cité Antique, 
pp. 131 foll., 10th ed. (1883); and Gilbert, Greek 
Constitutional Antig. pp. 103 foll., Eng. trans. (1895). 

Ij. Roman.—The three ancient Romulian tribes, 
the Ramnes, ities, and Luceres, or the Ramnen- 


| ses, Titienses, and Lucerenses, to which the patri- 


TRIBUS 


cians alone belonged, must be distinguished from 
the thirty plebeian tribes of Servius Tullius, which 
were entirely local—four for the city, and twenty- 
six for the country around Rome. ‘The history 
and organization of the three ancient tribes are 
mentioned under Patric. ‘They continued of po- 
litical importance almost down to the period of 
the decemyiral legislation; but after this time 
they no longer occur in the history of Rome, ex- 
cept as an obsolete institution. The institution 
and organization of the thirty plebeian tribes, and 
their subsequent reduction to twenty by the con- 
quests of Porsena, are mentioned under PLEBES. 
The four city tribes were called by the same names 
as the regions which they occupied, viz., Suburana, 
Esquilina, Collina, and Palatina. The names of 
the sixteen country tribes which continned to be- 
long to Rome after the conquest of Porsena are in 
their alphabetical order as follows: Aemilia, Ca- 
milia, Cornelia, Fabia, Galeria, Horatia, Lemonia, 


Menemia, Papiria, Pollia, Popillia, Pupinia, Romi- leans tots the ground-tax, and tributum capitis, the 
As Rome grad- 


lia, Sergia, Veturia, and Voltinia. 
ually acquired possession of more of the surrounding 
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territory, the number of tribes also was gradually | 


increased. When Appius Claudius, with his nu- 
merous train of clieuts, emigrated to Rome, lands 


were assigned to them in the district where the) 


Anio flows into the Tiber, and a new tribe, the 
tribus Claudia, was formed. This tribe was subse- 
quently enlarged, and was then designated by the 


name Crustumina or Clustumina. This name isthe | 


first instance of a country tribe being 


named after 


a, place, for the sixteen older ones all derived their | 


name from persons or heroes. In B.c. 387, 


the | 


number of tribes was increased to twenty-five by | 


the addition of four new ones—viz., the Stellatina, 
Tromentina, Sabatina, and Arniensis. In B.c. 358 
two more, the Pomptina and Publilia, were formed 
of Volscians. In B.c. 382, the censors Q. Publilius 
Philo and Sp. Postumius increased the number of 
tribes to twenty-nine, by the addition of the Mae- 
cia and Scaptia. 
Falerina were added. In B.c. 299 two others, the 
Aniensis and Terentina, were added by the censors, | 
and at last, in B.c. 241, the number of tribes was 
augmented to thirty-five, by the addition of the | 
Quirina and Velina. Eight new tribes were add- | 
ed upon the termination of the Social War, to in- 
clude the Socii, 
franchise; but they were afterwards incorporated 
among the old thirty-five tribes, which continued 
to be the number of the tribes to the end of the 
Republic. When the tribes, in their assemblies, 


buwm) was observed, in which they were called 
upon to give their votes. 
succession was the Suburana, and the last the Ar- 
niensis. Any person belonging to a tribe had in 
important documents to add to his own name that 
of his tribe, in the ablative case. Whether the 
local tribes, as they were established by the con- 
stitution of Servius Tullius, contained only the 
plebeians, or included the patricians also, is a point 
on which the opinions of modern scholars are di- 
vided: but it appears most probable that down to 
the decemyiral legislation the tribes and their as- 
semblies were entirely plebeian. From the time of 
the decemviral legislation, the patricians and their 
clients were undoubtedly i incorporated in the tribes. 


Respecting the assembly of the tribes, see Comt- 
aA 


The first in the order of | 


TRICLINIUM 


See Grotefend, Imperium Romanum Tributim De- 
scriptum (1863); Kubitschek, Imperium Romanum 
Tributim Deseriptum (1889); and Mommsen, Die 
rémischen Tribus (Altona, 1844). 

Tributa Comitia. See ComITiA. 

Tributum. Originally an extraordinary means 
of revenue among the Romans, levied on the bur- 
gesses in the proportion of one to three per thou- 
sand in times of war, when the means of the State 
treasury were of themselves not sufficient, and 
more especially after B.c. 406, when the State first 
took over the payment of the soldiers’ wages. 


| When the war was over, the money was generally 


repaid from contributions or from the booty. Sub- 
sequent to the conquest of Macedonia, B.c. 167, 
the income of the State from the provinces was 
so considerable that the burgesses, although not 
legally exempt, ceased any longer to be subject 
to this payment. The strictly regulated taxes of 
the provinces also went by the same name, tribu- 


personal tax. (See STIPENDIUM.) Italy, up to his 
time exempt, was also made liable to these taxes 
by Diocletian, towards the end of the third century 
A.D. Cf. PORTORIUM; VECTIGALIA. 

Tricasses, Tricasii, or Tricassini. A people in 
Gallia Lugdunensis, east of the Senones, whose 
chief town was Augustobona, afterwards Tricassae 
(Troyes). 

Tricastini. A people in Gallia Narbonensis, in- 
habiting a narrow slip of country between the 
Drome and the Isére. Their chief town was Au- 
gusta Tricastinorum, or simply Augusta (Aouste). 


Tricca (Tpixxy), subsequently Tricala (Tpixada). 


‘Now Trikkala; an ancient town of Thessaly in 


In B.c. 318 the Ufentina and) 


| 


who then obtained the Roman | 


the district Hestiaeotis, situated on the Lethaeus, 
north of the Peneus. Homer represents it as 
governed by the sons of Asclepius; and it con- 
tained in later times a celebrated temple of this 
god. 

Trichila, Trichilum, Tricla, and Triclia. A sum- 
| mer-house on the grounds of a villa or elsewhere. 


| It was of wood or '+rellie- work and often entwined 


/by ivy and other vines, Here the Romans often 
/drank and took their meals in pleasant weather 
| (Verg. Copa, 8). 
Triciptinus. See LUCRETIA GENs. 
Tricliniarches and Tricliniarcha. The butler 
or major-domo who had the charge of the arrange- 
ments in the dining-room (triclinium). See Tri- 


| CLINTUM. 
transacted any business, a certain order (ordo tri- | 


Triclinium (rpixAwov). The dining-room of a 
Roman house, as to the position of which, relative- 
ly to the other parts of the house, see Domus, pp. 
547, 549, with the diagrams there given. It was 
of an oblong shape, and was twice as long as it 
was broad. The superintendence of the dining- 
room in a great house was intrusted “to a slave 
called tricliniarcha, who, through other slaves, took 
care that everything was kept and proceeded in 
proper order. A triclinium generally contained 
three couches, and as the usual number of persons 
occupying each couch was three, the triclinium af- 
forded accommodation for a party of nine. Some- 
times, however, as many as four lay on each of the 
couches. Each man, in order to feed himself, lay 
flat upon his breast, or nearly so, and stretched out 
his hand towards the table; but afterwards, when 
his hunger was satisfied, he turned upon his left 


TRICORIL 


side, leaning on his elbow. To this Horace alludes 
in describing a sated person turning in order to 
repose upon his elbow (Sat. ii. 4, 39; but see Pal- 
mer ad loc.). We find the relative positions of two 
persons who lay next to one another commonly ex- 
pressed in the prepositions super or supra and in- 
fra. <A passage of Livy (xxxix. 43), in which he 
relates the cruel conduct of the consul L. Quintius 
Flamininus, shows that infra aliquem cubare was 
the same as in sinu alicuius ecubare, and conse- 
quently that each person was considered as below 
him to whose breast his own head approached. 
On this principle we are enabled to explain the 
denominations both of the three couches, and of 
the three places on each couch. Supposing the 
annexed arrangement to represent the plan of-a 
triclinium, it is evident that, as each guest re- 


lectus medius 


Seuss | fs 
6 5 : 
summus 7 3 imus 


medius (8 2 
bie. imus i: 
clined on his left side, the countenances of all when 
in this position were directed, first, from No. 1 
towards No.3, then from No. 4 towards No. 6, and 
lastly from No.7 towards No.9; that the guest No. 
1 lay, in the sense explained, above No. 2, No. 3 be- 
low No. 2, and so of the rest; and that, going in 
the same direction, the couch to the right hand 
was above the others, and the couch to the left 
hand below the others. It will be found that in a 
passage of the Eighth Satire of the second book of 
Horace the guests are enumerated in the order of 
their reclining—an order exhibited in the annexed 


summus 


imus 
medius 


~ 


lectus imus 
lectus summus 
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5 2 3 
= Z = 
= = 
ere | 
T — A 
| Nometanus 
Nasidienus | 
~~ 
Porcius | 
diagram. See Cena; Mensa. For the dinner 


dress, see SYNTHESIS. 

Tricorii. A Ligurian people in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, in the neighbourhood of Massilia (Marseilles) 
and Aquae Sextiae (Aix). 

Tridens (rp.ddovs, tpiawa). A trident. (1) A 
three-pronged fork for spearing fish. (2) A sort 
of pitchfork used by the class of gladiators called 
retiarii. (See GLADIATORES.) (3) The characteris- 
tie sign of Neptune, which in works of art he is 
depicted as carrying instead of a sceptre (Verg. 
Aen. ii. 610). 

Tridentifer and Tridentiger. “ Trident - bear- 
ing”; adjectives often applied by the Latin poets 
to Neptune. See NEPTUNUS. 

Tridentum. Now Trent, in Italian Trento; 
the capital of the TRIDENTINI, and the chief 
town of Rhaetia, situated on the river Athesis 


(Adige) and on the pass of the Alps leading to | 


Verona. 


| phoroe, and Humenides. 


TRIOPIUM 


Triens. A Roman copper coin 
worth one third of an as and orig- 
inally weighing four ounces (Pliny, 
H, N. xxxiii.13), See As; NuMIs- 
MATICS. 


; Trierarches (Tpmpapxns). Orig- 
inally the commander of a tri- 


reme and afterwards of any large war-ship. 
NAvVIs. 


Trierarchia (rpipapyia). The superintendence 
of the equipment of a war-ship; one of the public 
burdens imposed on Athenian citizens. See Lr- 
TURGIA. 

Triéres (rpipys). A Greek ship with three 
banks of oars. See NAvis. 

Trifax. A missile three and a half cubits long, 
discharged from a catapult (Gell. x. 25, 1). See 
TORMENTUM. 

Triga. A three-horse chariot. See CuRRUS. 

Trigl¥phus (rpcyAudos, “ three-channelled”). A 
name given in the Doric frieze to surfaces which, 

rejecting over every column and between every 
two columns, are ornamented with three parallel 
channels, two complete ones in the middle and 
two halves at the corners. Between the triglyphs 
are the metopes. See ARCHITECTURA; PARTHE- 


Triens. 


See 


NON. 
Trigon. A kind of game played with a small 
| hand-ball. See Pra. 


Trigonum (tpiyavoy). (1) A triangular piece 
of marble or tiling used in laying a mosaic pave- 
ment. (See PAVIMENTUM.) (2) A musical instru- 
ment, triangular in shape. 

Trilogia (rpiAoyia). A set of three tragedies 
which, together with a satyric drama, formed a 
tetralogy. The several tragedies were generally, 
but not always, connected with each other in sub- 
ject. The only surviving example is the Oresteia 
of Aeschylus, consisting of the dgamemnon, Choe- 
See Heimsoeth, De Tra- 
goediae Graecae Trilogiis (1869); and the articles 


DRAMA; TETRALOGIA. 


Trinacria. See SICILIA. 

Trinobantes. One of the most powerful peoples 
of Britain, inhabiting the modern Essex. They 
offered a strong resistance to the Roman forces at 
the time of Claudius’s invasion of the island (Tac. 


| Ann. xiv. 31). 
Triobdélus (rpidBodos). A Greek silver coin 
worth three oboli, or half a drachma. The Attic 


triobol was worth about $0.08, and the Aeginetan 


about $0.12. 

Tridpas (Tpidras and Tpioy). A son of Posei- 
don and Canacé, a daughter of Aeolus, or of Helios 
(the Sun) and Rhodos, and the father of Iphimedia 
and Erysichthon. Hence his son Erysichthon is 
called Triopeius, and his granddaughter Mestra or 
Metra, the daughter of Erysichthon, Triopets. He 
is said to have expelled the Pelasgians from a part 


‘of Thessaly, but was himself at last obliged to 


leave the country, when he went to Caria in Asia 
Minor and founded Cnidus, hence called TRIoPra 
(Herod. i. 1,74; Apollod. i. 7, 4; Diod. v.56). He or 
his son Erysichthon violated the sacred grove of 
Demeter, for which he was punished with endless 
hunger. 
Triopia. 
Triopium (Tpiorov). 


See TRIOPAS. 
Now C. Krio; the prom- 


TRIOPS 


ontory which terminates the peninsula of Cnidus, 
forming the southwestern headland of Caria and 
of Asia Minor. 

Triops. See TRIOPAS. 

Triphiodorus. See TRYPHIODORUS. 

Triphylia (TpipvAia). The southern portion of 
Elis, lying between the Alpheus and the Neda, and 
said to have derived its name from the three dif- 
ferent tribes by which it was peopled. Its chief 
town was Pylos. See Exis. 

Tripdlis (Tpimods). Properly the name of a con- 
federacy composed of three cities, or a district con- 
taining three cities; but it is also applied to single 
cities which had some such relation to others as to 
make the name appropriate. (1) Now Kash Yen- 
iji; a city on the Maeander, twelve miles west of 
Hierapolis, on the borders of Phrygia, Caria, and 
Lydia, to each of which it is assigned by different 
authorities. (2) Now Tireboli; a fortress on the 
coast of Pontus, on a river of the same name (Tire- 
boli Su), ninety stadia east of the promontory Ze- 
phyrium (C. Zefreh). (3) Now Tripoli, Tarabulus ; 
on the coast of Phoenicia, consisted of three distinct 
cities, one stadium (600 feet) apart, each having 
its own walls, but all united in a common consti- 
tution, having one place of assembly, and forming 
in reality one city. They were colonies of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Aradus respectively. (4) The district 
on the northern coast of Africa between the two 
Syrtes, comprising the three cities of Sabrata (or 
Abrotonum), Oea, and Leptis Magna, and also called 
TRIPOLITANA REGIO. See SYRTICA. 


Triptolémus (TpimrdAepuos). The son of Celeus, 
king of Eleusis, and Metanira or Polhymnia. Others 
describe him as ason of King Eleusis by Cothouea, 
or of Oceanus and Gaea, or of Trochilus by an 
Eleusinian woman. Triptolemus was the favourite 
of Demeter and the inventor of the plough and agri- 
culture, and of civilization, which is the result of 


it. He was the great hero in the Eleusinian Mys- 
teries. According to the common legend, he hos- 


pitably received Demeter at Eleusis, when she was 
wandering in search of her daughter. (See DEME- 
TER; ELEUSINIA, p. 578.) The goddess, in return, 
wished to make his son Demophon immortal, and 
placed him in the fire in order to destroy his mor- 
tal parts; but Metanira screamed out at the sight, 
and the child was consumed by the flames. Asa 
compensation for this bereavement, the goddess 
gave to Triptolemus a chariot with winged dragons 
and seeds of wheat. In this chariot Triptolemus 
rode over the earth, making man acquainted with 
the blessings of agriculture (Ovid, Met. v. 646; 
Pausan. i. 38, 6). On his return to Attica, Celeus 
endeavoured to kill him; but by the command of 
Demeter he was obliged to give up his country to 
Triptolemus, who now established the worship of 
Demeter, and instituted the Thesmophoria, (See 
THESMOPHORIA.) Triptolemus is represented in 
works of art as a youthful hero, sometimes with 
the petasus, on a chariot drawn by dragons, and 
holding in his hand a sceptre and corn ears. 


Tript¥chon. See DirrycHon. 


Tripudium. Literally a triple beat or stroke; 
but used in the language of Roman augury of the 
most favourable omen (tripudium sollistimum) given 
by the sacred chickens when they ate their food 
so greedily that some of it fell from their beaks to 
the ground (Cie. De Div. ii.34). See AuGuR, p. 167. 
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| dor. Orig. xx. 8, 5). 


TRITON 


Tripis (rpirous). A tripod; in general anything 
supported on three legs, as (1) a kettle or caldron 
which stood on three legs over 
the fire (Hom. Il. xxiii. 702; Isi- 
(2) A three- 
legged stool (Isidor. Orig. xx. 11, 
12). (3) The seat of the Pythian 
priestess at Delphi. (See DELPHI; 
Oracuta.) (4) A sort of stand 
made of bronze or marble and 
either dedicated in a temple or 
used as an altar. 

Triremis. See NAvVIs. 

Tritaea (Tpiraa). (1) A town 
of Phocis, northwest of Cleonae, 
on the left bank of the Cephissus 
and on the frontiers of Locris. 
(2) One of the twelve cities of 3 
Achaia, 120 stadia east of Pharae Tripod. (Fréjus.) 
and near the frontiers of Arcadia. 


Tritagonistes (rpiraywyviorns). The third actor 
in the Greek drama, who played in the least im- 
portant parts. See DraMA; HisTri0; TRAGOEDIA. 

Trito (Tpirw) or Tritogenia (Tpiroyévera). A sur- 
name of Athené, derived by some from Lake Tri- 
tonis in Libya, by others from the stream Triton 
near Alalcomenae in Boeotia; and by the gramma- 
rians from rpira, which, in the dialect of the Ath- 
amaniaus, is said to signify “‘ head” (ef. Il. v. 875; 
Apollod. i. 3, 6). See ATHENE. 

Triton (Tpitwy). The son of Poseidon and Am- 
phitrité (or Celaeno), and described as living with 
them in a golden palace in the depths of the sea. 
The mythical Lake Tritonis, near the Mediterranean 
coast of Libya, was regarded as his peculiar abode, 
especially in the story of the Argonauts. He was 
represeuted as a man in his upper parts, terminat- 
ing in a dolphin’s tail; bis special attribute is a 
twisted sea-shell, on which he blows, now violent- 
ly, now gently, to raise or calm the billows. In 
the course of time 
there grew up the 
notion of a large 
number of Tri- 
tons, all repre- 
sented as beings 
of double form 
and sometimes 
with the fore-feet 
of a horse as well 
as a human body 
and a fish’s tail 


Triton. (From a Roman lamp.) (called Centauro- 
tritones or Ieh- 
thyotauri). They were, however, always regarded 


as attendants on the other sea-gods while riding 
or driving over the waves; and they were rep- 
resented accordingly in works of art. See Dress- 
ler, Triton und die Tritonen (Wiirzen, 1892). 

Triton (Tpirey), Tritonis (Tpitwvis), or Tritonitis 
(Tptrwvirts) Palus. A river and lake on the Med- 
iterranean coast of Libya, which are mentioned in 
several old Greek legends, especially in the my- 
thology of Athené, whom one account represented 
as born on Lake Tritonis. (See Triro.) The lake 
is undoubtedly the great salt Jake in the south of 
Tunis called El-Sibkah. Some of the ancient 
writers gave an altogether different locality to the 
legend, and identify the Triton with the river usu- 
ally called Lathon in Cyrenaica. 


TRIUMPHAL ARCHES 


' Triumphal Arches. See Arcus TRIUMPHALIS, 


Triumphalia. The insignia of a Roman general 
at his triumph. See Trrumpuus. 


Triumphalia Carmina. Songs sung by the Ro- 
man soldiers as they marched through the city in 
a triumph. (See TRIUMPHUS.) On this occasion 
the greatest license was allowed them, and this 
license was reflected in their songs. Sometimes 
these were fierce and exultant, smacking of blood- 
shed and slaughter like the remarkable verses 
sung by the troops of Aurelian: 

Unus homo mille mille mille decollavimus! 


Mille mille mille mille bibat qui mille occidit; 
Tantum vini nemo habet quantum fudit sanguinis! 


Sometimes they were full of ribaldry directed at 
their own commander, like the song sung by the 
soldiers of Iulius Caesar in his Gallic triumph: 


Urbani, servate uxores, moechum calvum adducimus. 
Aurum in Gallia effutuisti, hic sumpsisti mutuum. 


(Vopise. Aurel. 6; Suet. Zul. 51). This last recalls 
the ditties in which the British sailors used to 
celebrate Lord Nelson’s too notorious amours. 


Triumphus (@piauSos). A solemn procession in 
which a victorious Roman general entered the city 
in a chariot drawn by four horses. He was pre- 
ceded by the captives and spoils taken in war, 
and was followed by his troops; and, after passing 
in state along the Via Sacra, ascended the Capitol 
to offer sacrifice in the Temple of Iupiter Capito- 
linus. From the early days of the Republic down 
to the extinction of liberty a regular triumph (ius- 
tus triumphus) was recognized as the climax of 
nilitary glory, and was the cherished object of 
ambition to every Roman general. A triumph 
might be granted for successful achievements ei- 
ther by land or sea, but the latter were compara- 
tively so rare that we may for the present defer 
the consideration of the naval triumph. After any 
decisive battle had been won, or a province sub- 
dued by a series of successful operations, the im- 
perator forwarded to the Senate a laurel-wreathed 
despatch (litterae lawreatae) containing an account 
of his exploits. If the intelligence proved satis- 
factory, the Senate decreed a public thanksgiving. 
(See SuppiicaTio.) After the war had been con- 
cluded, the general with his army repaired to 
Rome, or ordered his army to meet him there on a 
given day, but did not enter the city. A meeting 
of the Senate was held without the walls, usually 
in the temple of either Bellona or Apollo, that he 
might have an opportunity of urging his preten- 
sions in person, and these were then scrutinized 
and discussed with the most jealous care. The 
following rules were for the most part rigidly eu- 
forced, although the Senate assumed the discre- 
tionary power of relaxing them in special cases : 
(a) That no one could be permitted to triumph un- 
less he had held the office of dictator, of consul, or 
of praetor. ‘The honours granted to Pompey, who 
triumphed in his twenty-fourth year (B.c. 81), 
before he had held any of the great offices of the 
State, and again ten years afterwards, while still 
a simple knight, were altogether unprecedented. 
(b) That the magistrate should have been actually 
in office both when the victory was gained and 
when the trinmph was to be celebrated. This 
regulation was insisted upon only during the ere 
lier ages of the commonwealth. Its violation 
commenced with Q. Publilius Philo, the first per- 
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TRIUMPHUS 


son to whom the Senate ever granted a prorogatio 
imperti after the termination of a magistracy, and 
thenceforward proconsuls and propraetors were 
permitted to triumph without question. (ec) That 
the war should have been prosecuted or the battle 
fought under the auspices and in the province and 
with the troops of the general seeking the triumph, 
Thus, if a victory was gained by the legatus of a 
general who was absent from the army, the honour 
of it did not belong to the former, but to the lat- 
ter, inasmuch as he had the auspices. (d) That at 
least 5000 of the enemy should have been slain in 
a single battle, that the advantage should have 
been positive, and not merely a compensation for 
some previous disaster, and that the loss on the 
part of the Romans should have been small com- 
pared with that of their adversaries. Neverthe- 
less, we find many instances of triumphs granted 
for general results, without reference to the num- 
bers slain in any one engagement. (e) That the 
war should have been a legitimate contest against 
public foes, and not a civil contest. Hence Catu- 
lus celebrated no triumph over Lepidus, nor An- 
tonius over Catiline, nor Cinna and Marius over 
their antagonists of the Sullan party, nor Caesar 
after Pharsalia; and when he did subsequently 
triumph after his victory over the sous of Pompey, 
it caused universal disgust. (f) That the domin- 
ion of the State should have been extended, and 
not merely something previously lost regained. 
The absolute acquisition of territory does not ap- 
pear to have been essential. (g) That the war 
should have been brought to a conclusion and the 
province reduced to a state of peace, so as to 
permit of the army being withdrawn, the presence 
of the victorious soldiers being considered indis- 
pensable in a triumph. 

The Senate claimed the exclusive right of delib- 
erating upon all these points, and of giving or 
withholding the honour sought, and it for the 
most part exercised the privilege without ques- 
tion, except in times of great political excitement. 
The sovereiguty of the people, however, in this 
matter was asserted at a very early date, and a 
triumph is said to have been voted by the tribes 
to Valerius and Horatius, the consuls of B.c. 446, 
in direct opposition to the resolution of the sena- 
tors, and in a similar manner to C. Marcius Rutilus, 
the first plebeian dictator; while L. Postumius 
Megellus, consn! B.C. 294, celebrated a triumph al- 
though resisted by the Senate and by seven out of 
the ten tribunes. Moreover, we read of a certain 
Appius Claudius, consul B.C. 143, who, having per- 
sisted in celebrating a triumph in defiance of both 
the Senate and the people, was accompanied by 
his daughter (or sister) Claudia, a Vestal Virgin, 
and by her interposition saved from being dragged 
from his chariot by a tribune. A disappointed 
general, however, seldom ventured to resort to 
such violent measures, but satisfied himself with 
going through the forms on the Alban Mount 
(triumphus in Monte Albano), a practice first in- 
troduced by C. Papirius Maso. If the Senate gave 
its consent, if at the same time voted a sum of 
money towards defraying the necessary expenses, 
and one of the tribunes ex auctoritate Senatus 
applied for a plebiscitum to permit the imperator 
to retain his imperium on the day when he en- 
tered the city. This last form could not be dis- 
pensed with either in an ovation or a triumph, 
because the imperium conferred by the Comitia 
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Curiata did not include the city itself; and when 
a general had once gone forth paludatus, his mili- 
tary power ceased as soon as he re-entered the 
gates, unless the general law had been previously 
suspended by a special enactment. In this man- | 
ner the resolution of the Senate was, as it were, 
ratified by the plebs. For this reason, no one de- 
siring a triumph ever entered the city until the’ 
question was decided, since by so doing he would | 
ipso facto have forfeited all claim. We have a re- 
markable example of this in the case of Cicero, | 
who, after his return from Cilicia, lingered in the 
vicinity of Rome day after day, and dragged about | 
his lictors from one place to another, without en- 
tering the city, in the vain hope of a triumph. 

In later times these pageants were marshalled 
with extraordinary pomp and splendour, and pre- 
sented a most gorgeous spectacle. Minute details 
would necessarily be different according to cir- 
cumstances, but the general arrangements were as 
follows: All the temples were thrown open, gar- | 
lands of flowers decorated every shrine and image, 
and incense smoked on every altar. Meanwhile 
the imperator called an assembly of his soldiers, 
delivered an oration (contio) commending their 
valour, and concluded by distributing rewards to 
the most distinguished, and a sum of money to 
each individual, the amount depending on the 
value of the spoils. He then ascended his tri- | 
umphal car and advanced to the Porta Triumpha- | 
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Imperator in Triumphal Car. 


(From a marble in Seville.) 


lis, where he was met by the whole body of the 
Senate, headed by the magistrates. The proces- 
sion then defiled in the following order: (1) the 
Senate, headed by the magistrates; (2) a body of 
trumpeters; (3) a train of carriages and frames 
or litters loaded with spoils, those articles which 
were especially remarkable either on account of 
their beauty or rarity being disposed in such a 
manner as to be seen distinctly by the crowd. 
Boards were also borne aloft on fercula, on which 
were painted in large letters the names of van- | 
quished nations and countries. Here, too, models 
were exhibited in ivory or wood of the cities and 
forts captured, and pictures of the mountains, 
rivers, and other great natural features of the sub- 
jugated region, with appropriate inscriptions, gold 
and silver in coin or bullion, arms, weapons, and 
cavairy trappings of every description, statues, 
pictures, vases, and other works of art, precious 
stones, elaborately wrought and richly embroid- 
ered stufis, and every object which could be re- 
garded as valuable or curious. (4) A body of fiute- 
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sacred vessels and instruments. 


| fasces wreathed with laurel. 
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players. (5) The white bulls or oxen destined for 
sacrifice, with gilded horns, decorated with infulae 
and serta, attended by the slaughtering priests 
with their implements, and followed by the Ca- 
milli bearing in their hands paterae and other 
(6) Elephants or 
any other strange animals peculiar to the con- 
quered districts. (7) The arms and insignia of the 
leaders of the foe. (8) The enemy’s leaders them- 
selves, and such of their kindred as had been 
taken prisoners, followed by the whole band of in- 
ferior captives in fetters. (9) The crowns (coronae) 
and other tributes of respect and gratitude be- 
stowed on the imperator by allied kings and States. 
(10) The lictors of the imperator in single file, their 
(11) The imperator 
himself in a cireular chariot of a peculiar form, 
drawn by four horses, which were sometimes, 
though rarely, white. He was attired in a gold- 
embroidered robe (toga picta) and a flowered tunic 
(tunica palmata), and bore in his right hand a 
laurel bough, and in his left a sceptre. His brows 
were encireled with a wreath of Delphic laurel, in 
addition to which, in ancient times, his body was 
painted bright red. He was accompanied in his 
chariot by his children of tender years, and some- 


| times by very dear or highly honoured friends, 


while behind him stood a public slave, holding 
over his head a golden Etruscan crown ornamented 
with jewels. The presence of a slave in such a 
place at such a time seems to have been intended 


| to avert invidia and the influence of the evil eye, 


and for the same purpose a fascinum (q. v.), a little 
bell, and a scourge were attached to the vehicle. 
Tertullian (Apol. 33) tells us that the slave ever 
and anon whispered in the ear of the imperator the 
warning words “ Respice post te, hominem memento 
te,” but this statement is not confirmed by early 
writers, though mentioned in Arrian. (12) Behind 
the chariot, or on the horses which drew it, rode the 


| sons of the imperator, together with the legati, the 


tribuni, and the equites, allon horseback. (13) The 
rear was brought up by the whole body of the infan- 


| try in marching order, their spears adorned with 


laurel, some shouting “Io Triumphe!” and singing 
hymns to the gods, while others proclaimed the 
praises of their leader or indulged in keen sarcasms 
and coarse ribaldry at his expense, for the most per- 
fect freedom of speech was granted and exercised. 
Just as the procession was ascending the Capito- 
line Hill, some of the hostile chiefs were led aside 
into the adjoining prison and put to death, a cus- 
tom so barbarous that we could scarcely believe 
that it existed in a civilized age, were it not at- 
tested by the most unquestionable evidence. Pom- 
pey, indeed, refrained from perpetrating this atroc- 
ity in his third triumph, and Aurelian on a like 
occasion spared Zenobia(q. v.), but these are quot- 
ed as exceptions to the general rule. When it was 
announced that these murders had been com- 
pleted, the victims were then sacrificed, an offer- 
ing from the spoils was presented to Iupiter, the 
laurel wreath was deposited in the lap of the god, 
and the imperator was entertained at a public 
feast along with his friends in the temple. When 
he returned home in the evening he was preceded 
by torches and pipes, and escorted by a crowd of 
citizens. The whole of the proceedings, generally 
speaking, were brought to a close in one day; but 
when the quantity of spoil was very great, and 
the troops very numerous, a longer period was re- 
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Triumph of Mareus Aurelius. (Relief in the Palaazo dei Conser- 


vatori.) 


quired for the exhibition, as when the triumph of | 
Flaminius continued for three days in succession. 
But the glories of the imperator did not end with 
the show, nor even with his life. It was eustom- 
ary to provide him at the public expense with a 
site for a house, such mansions being styled tri- 
umphales domus. After death his kindred were 
permitted to deposit his ashes within the walls, 
and laurel-wreathed statues standing erect in tri- | 
umphal cars, displayed in the vestibulum of the | 
family mansion, transmitted his fame to posterity. | 

A TriuMPHUsS NAVALIS appears to have differed | 
in no respect from an ordinary triumph, except | 
that it must have been upon a smaller scale, and, 
would be characterized by the exhibition of beaks | 
of ships (rostra) and other nautical trophies. The 
earliest upon record was granted to C. Duilius, 
who laid the foundation of the supremacy of Rome 
by sea in the First Punic War; and who was so 
elated by his success that dnring the rest of his 
life, whenever he returned home at night from 
dinner, he caused flutes to sound and torches to | 
be borne before him. A second naval triumph | 
was celebrated by Lutatius Catulus for his victory 
off the Insulae Aegates (B.c. 241); a third by Q. 
Fabius Labeo (B.C. 189) over the Cretans ; and a 
fourth by C. Octavius over Perseus, without cap- 
tives and without spoils. 

TRIUMPHUS CASTRENSIS was a procession of the 
soldiers through the camp in honour of a tribune 
or any officer inferior to the general, who had per- 
formed some brilliant exploit. After the extinc- 
tion of freedom, the emperor being considered as 
the supreme commander of all the armies of the | 
State, every military achievement was understood | 
to be performed under his auspices, and hence, ac- 
cording to the forms of even the ancient constitin- | 
tion, he alone had a legitimate claim to a 
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|or “key” (clavis ). 


| See GALATIA. 


triumph. | Dhamala; the capital of 


TROEZEN 


This principle was soon fully recognized and 
acted upon; for although Autonius had granted 
triumphs to his legati, and his example had 
been freely followed by Augustus in the early 
part of his career, yet after the year B.c. 14 he 
entirely discontinued the practice, and from 
that time forward triumphs were rarely, if 
ever, conceded to any except members of the 
imperial family. But to compensate in some 
degree for what was then taken away, the 
custom was introduced of bestowing what 
were termed triumphalia ornamenta—that is, 
permission to receive the titles bestowed upon 
the imperator of republican times and in the 
robes worn by him, with the right to bequeath 
triumphal statues to their descendants. See 
Peine, De Ornamentis Triumphalibus (Leipzig, 


1885). 
Triumvirates. See TRESsVIRI, 
Triumviri. See TREsvVIRI. 


Trivicum. Now Trivico; a small town in 
2 , P ; 
Samnium, situated among the mountains sep- 
arating Samnium from Apulia. 


Trivium (rpiodes). A place where three 
roads met (Cic, Div. i. 54). 

Troas (Tpwds, sc. yépa). Now Chan; the 
territory of lium or Troy, forming the north- 
western part of Mysia. It was bounded on 
the west by the Aegaean Sea, from the Pro- 
montorium Lectum to the Promontorium Si- 
geum at the entrance of the Hellespont; on 
the northwest by the Hellespont, as far as the 
river Rhodius, below Abydus; on the northeast 
and east by the mountains which border the val- 
ley of the Rhodius, and extend from its sources 
southwards to the main ridge of Mount Ida, and 
on the south by the northern coast of the Gulf of 
Adramyttium along the southern foot of Ida; but 
on the northeast and east the boundary is some- 
times extended so far as to include the whole 
coast of the Hellespont and part of the Propon- 
tis, and the country as far as the river Grani- 
cus, thus embracing the district of Dardania, and 
somewhat more. Strabo extends the boundary 
still further east, to the river Aesopus, and also 
south to the Caicus; but this clearly results from 
his including in the territory of Troy that of her 
neighbouring allies (JJ. ix. 321, xxiv. 544; Herod. 
vii. 42; Strab. pp. 581-616). The Troad is for the 
most part mountainous, being intersected by Mount 
Ida and its branches: the largest plain is that 
in which Troy stood. The chief rivers were the 
Satnois on the south, the Rhodius on the north, 
and the Scamander (Mendere) with its affluent the 
Simois (Dombrek) in the centre. 

Trochus (rpoxis). A hoop 
for children. It was made 
of iron or bronze, and rolled 
by a sort of crooked stick 
Some- 
times, as with us, it had 
small bells fastened to it to 
jingle as the hoop rolled 
(Mart. xiv. 169). 

Trocmi and Trocmii. 


Troés. See TROIA. 
Troezen (Tpotny). Now 


(From a gem.) 


Trochus. 


TROGILIAE 


TROBZENIA (Tpovtnvia), a district in the south- 
east of Argolis, on the Saronic Gulf, and opposite 
the island of Aegina. The town was situated at 
some little distance from the coast, on which it 
possessed a harbour called POGON (I@yer), oppo- 
site the island of Calauria. Troezen was a very 
ancient city, and is said to have been originally 
called Poseidonia, on account of its worship of 
Poseidon. It received the name of Troezen from 
Troezen, one of the sons of Pelops; and it is cele- 
brated in mythology as the place where Pittheus, 
the maternal grandfather of Theseus, lived, and 
where Theseus himself was born. In the historical 
period it was a city of some importance. The 
Troezenians sent five ships of war to Salamis and 
1000 heavy-armed men to Plataea. When the 
Persians entered Attica the Troezenians distin- 
guished themselves by the kindness with which 
they received the Athenians, who were obliged to 
abandon their city (Herod. viii.41; Plut. Them. 10). 
The friendship continued till the Peloponnesian 
War, when the Troezenians allied themselves with 
Sparta (Thue. ii. 56). 

Trogiliae. Three small islands lying off the 
promontory of Trogilium near Mycalé. 

Trogitis Lacus. See PIsIpiA. 

Troglodytae (Tpwydodvra, ‘dwellers in caves”). 
A name applied by the Greek geographers to 
various uncivilized people who had no abodes but 
caves, especially to the inhabitants of the western 
coast of the Red Sea, along the shores of Upper 
Egypt and Aethiopia (Herod. iv. 183). The Tro- 
glodytae of the west coast of the Red Sea are de- 
scribed by Agatharchides as a barbarous people, 
who wore little clothing, had wives in common, 
and put to death the aged and infirm. They lived 
on the produce of their flocks and herds. In the 
Periplus the Ethiopian Troglodytae are described 
as of a wild appearance and swifter than horses. 
This swiftness of foot is noticed also by Herodotus 
as characterizing the Ethiopian Troglodytae, and 
is said to be still a characteristic of the cave- 
dwellers in the same district. Herodotus adds 
that their language was like the twittering of 
bats, and that their food consisted of lizards and 
other reptiles. There were also Troglodytae in 
Moesia, on the banks of the Danube. 

Trogus. See Iustinus; PoMprrius Troaus. 

Troia (Tpoia). The name of the city of Troy or 
Tlium ; also applied to the country. The mythical 
account of the kingdom of Troy is briefly as fol- 
lows. ‘Teucer, the first king, had a daughter who 
married Dardanus, the chieftain of the country 
northeast of the Troad (Dardania), Dardanus had 
two sons, Ilus and Ericthonins, and the latter was 
the father of Tros, from whom the country and 
people derived the names of Troas and Troes. 
Tros was the father of Ilus, who founded the city, 
which was called after him Ilium, and also, after 
his father, Troia. The next king was Laomedon, 
and after him Priam, (See PriaMus.) In his reign 
the city was taken and destroyed by the confed- 
erated Greeks, after a ten years’ siege. (For de- 
tails see ACHILLES ; AENEAS ; AGAMEMNON; ATAX; 
Hector; HELENA; NEOPTOLEMUS; ODYSSEUS ; 
Paris; and especially TROJAN War.) As to the 
historical facts which may be regarded as estab- 
lished, there is evidence of a considerable city havy- 
ing been sacked and burned at a period which 
archeologists put not later than the twelfth cen- 
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tury B.c. That this invasion may have been an 
enterprise of the Achaeans at that time is neither 
impossible nor unlikely. If the interpretation of 
recent Egyptian discoveries is right which makes 
Achaeanus appear as assailants of Egypt in the 
reign of Rameses III., it would follow that the 
Achaeans of the twelfth or thirteenth century had 
power-and spirit enough for such an enterprise ; 
but in any case the history of Tiryns and Mycenae, 
as attested by their ruins, is evidence to the exist- 
ence of their power at that time. There is there- 
fore no reason why the traditions upon which the 
Iliad is based should not be regarded as true in 
their main outlines. It is probable enough that 
to avenge an act of piracy (which is a common and 
simple explanation of the rape of Helen) the Greeks 
of the ‘Achaean ” period besieged and sacked Troy 
and thence returned to hold their own possessions 
undisturbed until the Dorian invasion. That there 
was no Greek settlement upon the site of Troy un- 
til a much later period is deduced from the re- 
mains of towns of a low state of civilization and 
of small importance which have been discovered 
above the ruins of the second city. On the literary 
use made of the legend of the Trojan War, see 
CycLic PoETs; HOMERUS; VERGILIUS. 

Troiae Ludus (Tpoia) (frequently called in Latin 
Troi, in the phrase Troiam ludere; in Suet. Cal. 
18, Troiae decursio; in Tac. Ann. xi. 11, ludicrum 
Troiae). An equestrian sham-fight, performed in 
the Circus Maximus by boys of high rank. It was 
supposed to represent an exercise introduced by 
Aeneas and the Trojans after their landing in Italy, 
and celebrated afterwards by Ascanius at Alba 
(Verg. Aen. v. 597). The earliest mention in his- 
torical times is the celebration by Sulla in his dic- 
tatorship B.c. 81 (Plut. Cat. 3), and by Caesar when 
he dedicated the Temple of Venus (Dio Cass. xliii. 
23). Augustus celebrated it certainly twice: first 
in B.C. 27 (Dio Cass. xlix. 43); on which occasion 
Tiberius at the age of fifteen was ductor turmae 
puerorum maiorum (Suet. Tib. 6); secondly, at the 
dedication of the Temple of Marcellus, B.c. 12, when 
his grandson Gaius took a chief part. He then 
discontinued the celebration because Asinius Pollio 
complained in the Senate that it was a dangerous 
sport, in which his grandson Aeserninuus had broken 
his leg (Suet. Aug. 43). Caligula celebrated it in 
the first year of his reign, and again at the funeral 
games of Drusilla; and of Nero’s boyhood we are 
told that he often Zroiam lusit up to the age of 
eleven (Suet. Ner. 7). 

The method of celebration may be gathered from 
Vergil (Aen. v. 553-603). In this account the Tro- 
jan boys are first marshalled in three squadrons of 
twelve each, under Ascanius, Priamus (son of Po- 
lites), and Atys. They come forward ceremonious- 
ly, much as the gladiators did, or as the performers 
in a modern bull-fight do now, to salute the spec- 
tators before the combat begins: then they break 
up their triple formation, and, forming into two 
equal bands, retire to opposite stations. After 
this, they charged and retired with evolutions so 
complicated that they seemed to Vergil compara- 
ble to nothing but the Cretan Labyrinth or troops 
of dolphins at play. It is hard to explain why 
Vergil introduces the difficulty of three leaders 
and three companies. In all historical accounts 
there were two. We can hardly doubt that Ver- 
gil, under cover of the story of Aeneas, is describ- 
ing what he actually saw, and this must have 
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been the celebration in B.c. 27, In that contest 
we know from Suetonius (7ib. 12) that Tiberius 
was one leader, and from the same chapter it may 
be inferred that Marcellus was another. We may 
surmise that Vergil introduced this elaborate ac- 
count for the same reason which led him to bring 
in the touching allusion to Marcellus in den. vi. 
There may have been a third leader in the prelimi- 
nary display on that occasion, to give distinction 
to Sextus Apuleius, the son of Augustus’s colleague 
in the consulship, who, as appears from Tac. (Ann. 
ii, 50), afterwards married Marcella, daughter of 
Octavia. Assuming, then, that in the real celebra- 
tion of B.C. 27 there were three leaders for the pro- 
cession, and that for the combat two lines were 
formed, according to custom, under Tiberius and 
Marcellus, we may suppose that Vergil makes three 
corresponding leaders in his Troia—viz., Iulus and 


Atys out of compliment to Augustus, and a Pri- | 


amus as appropriate to the Trojan game. 


Troilus (Tpwidos). The son of Priam and Hee- 
uba, or, according to others, son of Apollo. He 
fell by the hands of Achilles. 


Trojan War. The story of the Trojan War, | 


like the story of the Argonauts, underwent, in the 
course of time, many changes and amplifications. 
The main portion of the story is contained in the 


the Odyssey. The incidents, either narrated or 
briefly touched upon in these, were elaborated or 
developed by the post- Homeric poets, partly by 
connecting them with other popular traditions, 
and partly by the addition of further details of 
their own invention. While in Homer it is sim- 
ply the rape of Helen which is the occasion of the 
war, a later legend traced its origin to the mar- 
riage of Peleus and Thetis, when Eris threw down 
among the assembled gods the golden apple in- 
scribed “ For the fairest” (77 Kady). 


favour of Aphrodité, who in return secured him 
the possession of Helen, while Heré and Athené 
became, from that time onward, the implacable 
enemies of the whole Trojan race. 

According to Homer, after Helen had been car- 


all the Greek chieftains in turn, and prevailed 
on them to take part in the expedition which they 
were preparing to avenge the wrong. According 
to the later account, the majority of the chieftains 
were already bound to follow the expedition by 
an oath, which they had sworn to Tyndareos. 
Agamemnon was the chosen commander-in-chief ; 
next to him the most prominent Greek heroes are 
his brother Menelaiis, Achilles, and Patroclus, the 
two Aiaxes, Tencer, Nestor and his son Antilochus, 
Odysseus, Diomedes, Idomeneus, and Philoctetes, 
who, however, at the very outset of the expedition, 
had to be left behind, and does not appear on the 
scene of action until just before the fall of Troy. 
Later epics add the name of Palamedes. 4 
The entire host of 100,000 men and 1186 ships 
assembled in the harbour of Aulis. Here, while 
they were sacrificing under a plane-tree, a snake 
darted out from under the altar and ascended the 
tree, and there, after devouring a brood of eight 


young sparrows and the mother-bird herself, was 
‘turned into stone. 


This omen Casichas, the seer 
of the host, interpreted to mean that the 


The quarrel | 
that ensued between Heré, Athené, and Aphrodité | 
for the prize of beauty was decided by Paris in| 
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| engagement. 
two epic poems ascribed to Homer, the Iliad and | 


TROJAN WAR 


would last nine years, and terminate in the tenth 
with the destruction of Troy (Lliad, ii. 299-332). 
Agamemnon had already received an oracle from 
the Delphian god that Troy would fall when the 
best of the Greeks quarrelled. In Homer the 
crossing to Troy follows immediately; but in the 
later story the Greeks at first land by mistake in 
Mysia, in the country of Telephus (q. v-), and, be- 
ing dispersed by a storm and driven back to 
Greece, assemble afresh at Aulis, whence they are 
only permitted to set out after the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia (an incident entirely unknown to Homer). 
On the Greek side the first to fall is Protesilaiis, 
who is the first to land. The disembarkation 
cannot take place until Achilles has slain the 
mighty Cyenus. After pitching their camp, Odys- 
seus and Menelaiis proceed as ambassadors to Troy, 
to demand the surrender of Helen. But this pro- 
posal, in spite of the inclination of Helen herself 
and the admonition of the Trojan Antenor, falls to 
the ground, owing to the opposition of Paris, and 
war is declared. The number of the Trojans, 
whose chief hero is Hector, scarcely amounts to 
the tenth part of that of the besiegers; and al- 
though they possess the aid of countless brave 
allies, such as Aeneas, Sarpedon, and Glaucus, in 
their fear of Achilles they dare not risk a general 
On the other hand, the Achaeans can 
do nothing against the well fortified and defended 
town, and see themselves confined to laying am- 
buseades and devastating the surrounding coun- 
try, and compelled by lack of provisions to have 
recourse to foraging expeditious in the neighbour- 
hood, undertaken by sea and by land under the 
generalship of Achilles. At length the decisive 
tenth year arrives. The Homeric Iliad narrates 
the events of this year, confining itself to the 
space of fifty-one days. 

Chryses, priest of Apollo, comes in priestly garb 
into the camp of the Greeks to ransom his daugh- 
ter Chryseis from Agamemnon. He is rudely re- 
pulsed, and Apollo consequently visits the Greeks 
with a plague. In an assembly of the Greeks 
summoned by Achilles, Calchas declares the only 
means of appeasing the god to be the surrender 
of the girl without ransom, Agamemnon assents 
to the general wish; but, by way of compen- 


ried off by Paris, Menelaiis and Agamemnon visited | sation, takes from Achilles, whom he considers to 


|be the instigator of the whole plot, his favourite 


slave Briseis. Achilles withdraws in a rage to his 
tent, and implores his mother Thetis to obtain 
from Zeus a promise that the Greeks should meet 
with disaster in fighting the Trojans until Aga- 
memnon should give her son complete satisfaction. 
The Trojans immediately take the open field, and 
Agamemnon is induced by a promise of victory, 
conveyed in a dream from Zeus, to appoint the fol- 
lewing day for a battle. The hosts are already 
standing opposed to one another, prepared for 
fight, when they agree to a treaty that the conflict 
for Helen and the plundered treasures be lecided 
by a duel between Paris and Menelaiis. Paris is 
overcome in the duel, and is only rescued from 
death by the intervention of Aphrodité. When 
Agamemnon presses for the fulfilment of the treaty, 
the Trojan Pandarus breaks the peace by shooting 
an arrow at Menelaiis, and the first open engage- 
ment in the war begins, in which, under the pro- 
tection of Athené, Diomedes performs miracles of 


i bravery and wounds even Aphrodité and Ares. 
. . ‘ ‘ . 
war | Diomedes and the Lycian Glaucus are on the point 
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of fighting, when they recognize one another as 
hereditary guest-friends. Hector goes from the 
battle to Troy, and the day ends with an indeci- 
sive duel between Hector and Aiax, son of Telamon. 
In the armistice ensuing, both sides bury their 
dead, and the Greeks, acting on the advice of Nes- 
tor, surround the camp with a wall and trench. 
When the fighting begins afresh, Zeus forbids the 
gods to take part in it, and ordains that the battle 
shall terminate with the discomfiture of the Greeks. 
On the following night Agamemnon already begins | 
to meditate flight, but Nestor advises reconcilia- | 
tion with Achilles. The efforts of the ambassadors | 
are, however, fruitless. _Hereupon Odysseus and 
Diomedes go out to reconnoitre, capture Dolon, a 
Trojan spy, and surprise Rhesus, king of the Thra- 
cians, the newly arrived ally of the enemy. On 
the succeeding day Agamemnon’s bravery drives 
the Trojans back to the walls of the town; but he 
himself, Diomedes, Odysseus, and other heroes 
leave the battle wounded; the Greeks retire behind | 
the camp walls, to attack which the Trojans set 
out in five detachments. The opposition of the | 
Greeks is brave; but Hector breaks the great 
gate with a rock, and the stream of enemies pours 
itself unimpeded into the camp. Once more the. 
Greek heroes who are still capable of taking part | 
in the fight, especially the two Aiaxes and Idome-_ 
neus, succeed, with the help of Poseidon, in repelling 
the Trojans, while Telamonian Aiax dashes Hector 
to the ground with a stone; but the latter soon 
reappears on the battle-field with fresh strength 
granted him by Apollo at the command of Zeus. 
Poseidon is obliged to leave the Greeks to their 
fate; they retire again to the ships, which Aiax in 
vain defends. The foremost ship is already burn- 
ing, when Achilles gives way to the entreaties of 
his friend Patroclus, and sends him, clad in his 
own armour, with the Myrmidons to the help of 
the distressed Greeks. Supposing it to be Achilles 
himself, the Trojans in terror flee from the camp 
before Patroclus, who pursues them to the town, 
and lays low vast numbers of the enemy, including 
the brave Sarpedon, whose corpse is only rescued 
from the Greeks after a severe fight. At last Pa- 
troclus himself is slain by Hector with the help 
of Apollo; Achilles’ arms are lost, and even the | 
corpse is with difficulty saved. And now Achilles 
repents of his anger, reconciles himself to Aga- | 
memnon, and on the following day, furnished with 
new and splendid armour by Hephaestus at the | 
request of Thetis, avenges the death of his friend 
on countless Trojans and finally on Hector himself. 
With the burial of Patroclus and the funeral | 
games established in his honour, the restoration 
of Hector’s corpse to Priam, and the burial of 
Hector, for which Achilles allows an armistice of 
eleven days, the Iliad concludes. 

Immediately after the death of Hector the later. 
legends bring the Amazons to the help of the 
Trojans, and their queen Penthesilea is slain by 
Achilles. Then appears Memnon, who is also 
mentioned by Homer; at the head of his Aethio- 
pians he slays Antilochus son of Nestor, and is him- 
self slain by Achilles. And now comes the fulfil- 
ment of the oracle given to Agamemnon at Delphi; 
for at a sacrificial banquet a violent quarrel arises 
between Achilles and Odysseus, the latter declaring 
craft and not valour to be the only means of capt- 
uring Troy. Soon after, in an attempt to force a 
way into the hostile town through the Seaean Gate, 
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| hind Tenedos. 


| horse. 
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or, according to later legend, at the marriage of 
Priam’s daughter Polyxena in the temple of the 
Thymbraean Apollo, Achilles falls slain by the ar- 
row of Paris, directed by the god. After his burial, 
Thetis offers the arms of her son as a prize for the 
bravest of the Greek heroes, and they are adjudged 
to Odysseus. Thereupon his competitor, the Tela- 
monian Aiax, slays himself. For these losses, how- 
ever, the Greeks find some compensation. Acting 
ou the admonition of Helenus, son of Priam, who 
had been captured by Odysseus, that Troy could 
not be conquered without the arrows of Heracles 
and the presence of a descendant of Aeacus, they 
fetch to the camp Philoctetes, the heir of Heracles, 
who had been abandoned on Lemnos, and Neop- 
tolemus, the young son of Achilles, who had been 
brought up on Seyros. The latter, a worthy son 
of his father, slays the last ally of the Trojans, 
Eurypylus, the brave son of Telephus; and Phi- 
loctetes, with one of the arrows of Heracles, kills 
Paris. Even when the last condition of the capt- 


|ure of Troy (the removal of the Palladium from 


the temple of Athené on the citadel) has been suc- 
cessfully fulfilled by Diomedes and Odysseus, the 
town ean only be taken by treachery. (See PaL- 
LADIUM.) On the advice of Athené, Epeins, son 
of Panopeus, builds a gigantic wooden horse, in 
the belly of which the bravest Greek warriors con- 


'ceal themselves under the direction of Odysseus, 


while the rest of the Greeks burn the camp and 
embark on board ship, only, however, to anchor be- 
The Trojans, streaming out of the 
town, find the horse, and are in doubt what to do 
with it. According to the later legend they are 
deceived by the treacherous Sinon, a kinsman of 
Odysseus, who has of his own free will remained 
behind. He pretends that he has escaped from 
the death by sacrifice to which he had been doomed 


| by the malice of Odysseus, and that the horse has 


been erected to expiate the robbery of the Palla- 
dium; to destroy it would be fatal to Troy, but 
should it be set on the citadel, Asia would conquer 
Europe. The fate of Laocoédn removes the last 
doubt from the minds of the Trojans (see Lao- 
co6n); the city gate being too small, they break 
down a portion of the wall and draw the horse up 
to the citadel as a dedicatory offering for Athené. 
While they are giving themselves up to transports 
of joy, Sinon in the night opens the door of the 
The heroes descend and light the flames 
that give to the Greek fleet the preconcerted sig- 
nal for its return. Thus Troy is captured ; all the 
inhabitants are either slain or carried into slavery, 
and the city is destroyed. The only survivors of 
the royal house are Helenus, Cassandra, and Hec- 
tor’s wife Andromaché, besides Aeneas. For the 
fate of the rest see DripHoBus; HEcuBA; PoLypo- 


/RUS; POLYXENA; PrramMus; TROILUs, 


After Troy has been destroyed and plundered, 
Agamemnon and Meunelaiis, contrary to custom, 
eall the drunken Greeks to an assembly in the 
evening. A division ensues, half siding with Men- 
elaiis in a desire to return home at once; while 
Agamemnon and the other half wish first to ap- 
pease by sacrifice the deity of Athené, who has 


been offended by the outrage of the Locrian Aiax 


(see AtAx, 1). The army consequently sets out on 
its journey in two parts. Only Nestor, Diomedes, 
Neoptolemus, Philoctetes, and Idomeneus reach 
home in safety; while Menelaiis and Odysseus have 
first to undergo wanderings for many a long year. 


TROPAEUM 


Death overtakes the Locrian Aiax on the sea, and 
Agamemnon immediately after his arrival home. 
See Cycriic Ports; Epos; HoMERvs; Itium; 
Tro1A; TRYPHIODORUS; TZETZES; VERGILIUS. 
The Trojan legend appears tn later literature, 
both medieval and modern, and has inspired 
much that is interesting and beautiful in art as 
well. The spurious histories of Dares Phrygius 


and Dictys Cretensis (see Dares; Dicrys) sup- | 


plied the material for the writers of the Middle 
Ages, who worked it up into many forms. The 
Arthurian legends and the Fabliaux both draw 
from it, and in A.D. 1160 it was elaborated in liter- 
ary form by Benoit de Sainte-More, whose poem, 
Le Roman de Troie, in some 30,000 lines, is dedi- 
cated to Queen Eleanor of Poitiers and England. 
In this, the poet has apparently invented new epi- 
sodes, such as the loves of Briseida, daughter of 
Calchas, with Diomedes and Troilus; whence Boce- 
eaccio’s poem Filostrato, Chaucer's Troilus and 
Cryseyde, and Shakspeare’s Troilus and Cressida, 
while Gower in his Confessio Amantis also alludes 
to it. Benoit’s poem was translated into Ger- 
man in the twelfth century, into Latin by Guido 
della Colonna in the thirteenth century, and later 
into Italian. 
Troye Book (first printed in 1513), Caxton his Re- 
cuyell of the Historyes of Troye (1474), the first 
book ever printed in English, and Thomas Hey- 
wood his Life and Death of Hector (1614). Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, Gaimar, Wace, and Layamon tell of 
a Trojan hero, Brut, who found his way to Britain. 
See Moland and D’Héricanlt, Nouvelles Frangaises 
en Prose du XIV* Siécle (1858); Joly, Benoit de Ste.- 
More et le Roman de Troie (1870); Greif, Die Mittel- 
alterlichen Bearbeitungen der Trojanersage (1886); 
Collilienx, Dictys et Dares (1886); and Gorra, Testi 
Inediti di Storia Trojana (Turin, 1887). 

Tropaeum (rpdmaoy). The Greek term for a 
monument of victory, composed of the arms capt- 
ured as booty, and set up on the spot where the 
conquered enemy had turned (rpémecv) to flight. 
Representations of the stump of a tree, with cross- 
pieces and armour or weapons suspended from 
them, are often to be seen on coins. The Romans 
borrowed the custom from the Greeks, but gener- 


Trophies of Augustus Caesar. (Capitoline Museum. | 
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From it, again, Lydgate derived his | 


TRUA 


ally erected as memorials of victory permanent 
monuments, with representations of the war carved 


in relief, and with trophies of arms suspended over 
the undecorated portions. 


_Trophonius (Tpodevios) and Agamédes (Aya- 
pndns). The sons of Erginus of Orchomenus, leg- 
endary heroes of architecture, Many important 
buildings were attributed to them, among others 
the Temple of Apollo at Delphi (Strabo, p. 421), that 
of Poseidon at Mantinea (Pausan. viii. 10, 2), the 
thalamos of Alemené in Thebes (ib. ix. 11, 1), the 
treasuries of Augeas in Elis (Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Nubes, 508), and Hyrieus in Boeotian Hyria (Paus. 
ix. 37, 4). In the last named they inserted one 
stone so cleverly that it could be easily re- 
moved from the outside and the treasure stolen 
by night. But on one occasion, when Agamedes 
was caught in the trap laid by Hyrieus to dis- 
cover the thief, Trophonius, to save himself from 
being betrayed as his brother’s accomplice, cut off 
the head of Agamedes. Being pursued, however, 
by the king, he was swallowed up in the earth at 
Lebadea, and by the command of Apollo a cult and 
an oracle were dedicated to him as Zeus Trophonius. 

The oracle was situated in a subterranean cham- 
ber, into which, after various preparatory rites, in- 
cluding the nocturnal sacrifice of a ram and the 
invocation of Agamedes, the inquirers descended 
to receive, under circumstances of a mysterious 
nature, a variety of revelations, which were after- 
wards taken down from their lips and duly inter- 
| preted. The descent into the cave, and the sights 
which there met the eye, were so awe-inspiring 
that the popular belief was that no one who vis- 
ited the cave ever smiled again (Athenaeus, 614 A; 
ef. Aristoph. Nubes, 508); and it was proverbially 
said of persons of grave and serious aspect that 
| they had been in the cave of Trophonius—a phrase 
| that has passed into modern literature as a classic 
allusion. 

According to another story the brothers, after 
the completion of the Delphic temple, asked Apollo 
for a reward, and he promised they should have on 
the seventh day the best thing that could be given 
to man; and on that day they both died a peace- 
ful death (Cicero, Tuse. i. 114; Plut. Consolatio ad 
| Apoll. 14). 
| Tros (Tpos). ‘The son of Evichthonius and As- 
| tyoché, and grandson of Dardanus. He was mar- 
ried to Callirrhoé, by whom he became the father 
| of Ilus, Assaracus, and Ganymedes, and was king 
| of Phrygia. The country and people of Troy de- 
| yived their name from him. (See TRora.) He gave 
up his son Ganymedes to Zeus for a present of 
horses. See GANYMEDES. 

Trossilum. Now Trosso; a town in Etruria, 
nine miles from Volsinii, which is said to have been 
taken by some Roman equites, without the aid of 
foot-soldiers; whence the Roman knights obtained 
the name of TRossuui (Pliny, H. N. xxxiii. 9). 

Trousers. See BRACAE. 

Trua (rpujAa). A kind of ladle perforated with 
holes; also a perforated cap or plate in a sink, 


(From the House of Pansa, Pompeii.) 


Trua, 


rm in modern kitchens (Varro, L. L. v. 118). See 
| TRULLA. 


TRUENTUM 


Truentum. A town of Picenum, on the river 
Truentus or Truentinus (Tronto). 

Trulla (rpovAXiov). (1) A sort of ladle or dipper, 
practically the same as trua, of which this word is 
a diminutive. See TRUA. 

(2) (rptBdr.ov). Hither used separately, or with 
the epithet vinaria. A drinking-cup, or utensil 
employed for taking the wine out of a larger re- 
cipient, which contained a quantity mixed with 
snow. It was a species of cyathus (q.v.), being fur- 
nished with an inner case perforated as a strainer, 
and fitting into the hollow bowl of the cup, so 
that when adjusted together the two would form 
but one body, which might be conveniently dipped 
into the large vessel, and filled; then, by remov- 
ing the perforated case, any sed- 
iment or impurity deposited by 
the snow would be removed with 
it from the pure liquid left in 
the bowl (Cic. Verr. ii. 4, 27; 
Varro, L. L. v. 118; Pliny, H. N. 
20.8:Ayille 7A): 

(3) The pan of a night-stool 
(Juv. iii. 118). 

(4) A fire-basket of iron used 


Trulla, Fire-basket. 


(Rich. ) for carrying hot coals from place 
to place (Livy, xxxvii. 11). 
Trumpet. See SaALPInx; TUBA. 


Trutina (tpurdvy.) See LANCULA; LiBra; STa- 
TERA. 

Trutulensis Portus. A harbour on the north- 
eastern coast of Britain, near the estuary Taiis (Tay), 

Tryphiodorus (Tpudiddwpos). A Greek epic 
writer of Egypt, who composed at the beginning 
of the sixth century B.c. a poem on the capture of 
Troy (fAiov “AXwors) in 691 hexameters, a very in- 
different poem, containing an account of the strat- 
agem of the wooden horse and the sack of the city. 
It is edited by Northmore (London, 1804) and Kéch- 
ly (Ziirich, 1850). 

Tryphon (Tpipov). (1) DiopdtTus, a usurper 
of the throne of Syria during the reign of Deme- 
trius II. Nicator. After the death of Alexander 
Balas in B.c. 146, Tryphon first set up Antiochus, 
the infant son of Balas, as a pretender against De- 
metrius, but in 142 he murdered Antiochus and 
reigned as king himself. Tryphon was defeated 
and put to death by Antiochus Sidetes, the brother 
of Demetrius, in 139, after a reign of three years 
(see Demetrius II.). (2) Satvrus, one of the 
leaders of the revolted slaves in Sicily, was sup- 
posed to have a knowledge of divination, for 
which reason he was elected king by the slaves in 
103. He displayed considerable abilities, and in a 
short time collected an army of 20,000 foot and 
2000 horse, with which he defeated the propraetor 
P. Licinius Nerva. After this victory Salvius as- 
sumed all the pomp of royalty, and took the sur- 
name of Tryphon, probably because it had been 
borne by Diodotus, the usurper of the Syrian 
throne. He chose the strong fortress of Triocala 
as the seat of his new kingdom. Tryphon was de- 
feated by L. Lucullus in 102, and was obliged to 
take refuge in Triocala. But Lucullus failed to 
take the place, and returned to Rome without ef- 
fecting anything more. Lucullus was succeeded 
by C. Servilius; and on the death of Tryphon, 
about the same time, the kingdom devolved upon 


Athenion, who was not subdued till 101 (Flor. iii. 
19). 
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TUDITANUS 


Tub. See DoLium. 

Tuba (cdAmyé). The Latin name for a straight 
wind-instrument of deep, clangorous sound, which 
was used at sacrifices, games, funerals, and in war 
among the infantry to give the signal for attack 
and retreat, and was blown by the tubicen. See 
Liruus; SALPinx; and cf. CORNU. 

Tubéro, AELIUS. (1) QUINTUS, son-in-law of L. 
Aemilius Paulus, served under the latter in his war 
against Perseus, king of Macedonia. (2) Q., son 
of the preceding, was a pupil of Panaetius, and is 
called “the Stoic.” He had a reputation for talent 
and legal knowledge. He was praetor in 123, and 
consul suffectus in 118. He was an opponent of 
Tib. Gracchns, as well as of C. Gracchus, and 
delivered some speeches against the latter, 123. 
Tubero is one of the speakers in Cicero’s dialogue 
De Republica. (3) Lucius, an intimate friend of 
Cicero. On the breaking out of the Civil-War, Tu- 
bero espoused the party of Pompey, under whom 
he served in Greece. He was afterwards pardoned 
by Caesar, and returned with his son Quintus to 
Rome. Tubero cultivated literature and philoso- 
phy. (4) Q., son of the preceding, obtained con- 
siderable reputation as a jurist, and is often quot- 
ed in the Digest. 

Tubicen (caAmvyxrtns). 
PINX; TUBA. 

Tubilustrium. 
Mars. See SALII. 

Tucca, PLotius. A friend of Horace and Ver- 
gil, to whom and Varius the latter bequeathed his 
unfinished works. See VERGILIUS. 

Tucetum. A dish of potted pork or beef, lard- 
ed (Schol. ad Pers. ii. 42). 

Tuder. Now Todi; an ancient town of Umbria, 
situated on a hill near the Tiber, and on the road 
from Mevania to Rome. 


Tudictila. A machine for bruising olives and 
removing the stones before putting the fleshy part 
in the oil-press. See TORCULAR. 

Tuditanus, SEMPRONIUS. (1) PUBLIUs, tribune 
of the soldiers at the battle of Cannae in B.c. 216, 
and one of the few Roman officers who survived 
that fatal day. In 214 he was eurule aedile; in 
213 praetor, with Ariminum as his province, and 
was continued in the command for the two follow- 
ing years (212, 211). He was censor in 209 with 
M. Cornelius Cethegus, although neither he nor 
his colleague had yet held the consulship. In 205 
he was sent into Greece with the title of procon- 
sul, for the purpose of opposing Philip, with whom, 
however, he concluded a treaty, which was ratified 
by the Romans. Tuditanus was consul in 204, 
and received Bruttii as his province. He was at 
first defeated by Hannibal, but shortly afterwards 
he gained a decisive victory over the Carthaginian 
general (Livy, xxii. 50, 60, xxiv. 43-47, xxvii. 11, 
xxix. 11-13, xxxi. 2; App. Annib. 26). (2) Garus, 
plebeian aedile 198, and praetor 197, when he ob- 
tained Nearer Spain as his province. He was de- 
feated by the Spaniards with great loss, and died 
shortly afterwards of a wound which he had re- 
ceived in the battle (Livy, xxxii. 27, xxxiii. 42; 
App. Hisp. 39). (3) Marcus, tribune of the plebs 
193; praetor 189, when he obtained Sicily as his 
province ; and consul 185. In his consulship he 
carried on war in Liguria, and defeated the Apu- 
ani, while his colleague was equally suecessful 


A trumpeter. See SaL- 


A Roman festival in honour of 
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against the Ingauni. He was carried off by the 


great pestilence which devastated Rome in 174 


(Livy, xxxix. 40, 46, xli. 21). (4) Gatus, praetor 
132, and consul 129. In his consulship he carried 
on war against the Iapydes in Ilyricum, over 
whom he gained a victory chiefly through the mil- 
itary skill of his legate, D. Iunius Brutus. Tudi- 
tanus was an orator and an historian, and in both 
obtained considerable distinction (Vell. Pat. ii, 4; 
App. B. C. i. 19, Tllyr. 10; Cie. Brut. 25; Dionys. 
111): 

Tugurium. A hut; usually made of wood, with 
a bark or thatched roof (Pliny, H. N. xvi. 14). Cf. 
MaPattia. 


Tugurium. (Rich.) 


Tullia. The name of the two daughters of Ser- 
vius Tullius, the sixth king of Rome. See TuL- 
LIUS. 

Tullia, frequently called by the endearing di- 
minutive Tullidla. The daughter of Cicero and 
Terentia, born probably B.c. 79 or 78. She was be- 
trothed in 67 to C. Calpurnius Piso Frugi, whom 
she married in 63, during the consulship of her 
father. During Cicero’s banishment Tullia lost her 
first husband. She was married again in 56 to 
Furius Crassipes, a young man of rank and large 
property; but she did not live with him long, 
though the time and the reason of her divorce are 
alike unknown. In50she was married to her third 
husband, P. Cornelius Dolabella, who was a thor- 
ough profligate. The marriage took place during 
Cicero’s absence in Cilicia, and, as might have been 
anticipated, was not a happy ove. In 46 a divorce 


took place by mutual consent. At the beginning 
of 45 Tullia was delivered of a son, her second | 


child by Dolabella. As soon as she was sufficient- 
ly recovered to bear the fatigues of a journey, she 


accompanied her father to Tusculum, but died | 


there in February. To allay his grief at her death, 


Cicero wrote the treatise (now lost) De Consola- | 


tione. See CICERO. 


Tullia Gens, patrician and plebeian, The pa- 


trician Tullii were one of the Alban families trans- 
planted to Rome in the reign of Tullus Hostilius. 
The patrician branch of the gens appears to have 
become extinct at an early period, for after the 
early times of the Republic no one of the name 0c- 
curs for some centuries, and the Tullii of a later 
age are not only plebeians, but, with the excep- 
tion of their bearing the same name, cannot be re- 
garded as having any connection with the an- 
cient gens. The first plebeian Tullius who rose to 
the honours of the State was M. Tullius Decula, 
consul B.C. 81, and the next was the celebrated 
orator M. Tullius Cicero. See CICERO. 


TULLIUS 


Tullianum. See CARCER, p. 278, 
Tullius Cicéro. See Cicero. 


_ Tullius, Servius. According to the legends, the 
sixth king of Rome. The stories about his reign 
merely express the popular idea of the original 
growth of the Roman constitution ; and as he em- 
bodies a great part of this growth, the history of 
which was lost, he is represented as a king with a 
peaceful reign, devoted to legislation and to pub- 
lic works in the city, but also to military organi- 
zation. The legendary account states that his 
mother, Ocrisia, was one of the captives taken at 
Corniculum, and became a slave of Tanaquil, the 
wife of Tarquinius Prisens (Dionys. iv.2; Ovid, 
Fasti, Vi. 625). He was born in the king’s palace, 
and notwithstanding his servile origin was brought 
up as the king’s son, since Tanaquil by her powers 
of divination had foreseen the greatness of the 
child; and Tarquinius gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and intrusted him with the government. 
His rule was mild and beneficent, and so popular 
did he become that the sons of Ancus Marcius, 
fearing lest they should be deprived of their in- 
heritance, procured the assassination of Tarquinius. 
(See Tarquinius.) They did not, however, reap 
the fruit of their crime, for Tanaquil, pretending 
that the king’s wound was not mortal, told the 
people that Tarquinius had commanded Servius 
meantime to discharge the duties of the kingly 
office. Servius began to act as king; and when 
the death of Tarquinius could no longer be con- 
cealed, he was already in firm possession of the 
royal power. The great deeds of Servius were 
deeds of peace, and he was regarded by posterity 
as the author of all their civil rights and institu- 
tions, just as Numa was of their religious rites and 
ordinances. Three important events are assigned 
to Servius by tradition. First, he gave a new con- 
stitution to the Roman State. The two main ob- 
jects of this constitution were to give the plebs 
political independence, and to assign to property 
that influence in the State which had previously 
belonged to birth exclusively. In order to carry 
his purpose into effect, Servius made a twofold 
division of the Roman people—one territorial, and 
the other according to property. (For details, see 
ComiTIA.) Secondly, he was credited with the 
extension of the Pomerium, or boundary of Rome, 
and with the completion of the “Servian” city by 
incorporating with it the Quirinal, Viminal, and 
Esquiline Hills and its fortification. (See Roma.) 
Thirdly, he established an important alliance with 
the Latins, by which Rome and the cities of Latium 
became the members of one great league. By his 
new constitution Servius incurred the hostility of 
'the patricians, who conspired against him with 
‘LL. Tarquinius. Servius, soon after his succession, 


‘had given his two daughters in marriage to the 
!two sons of Tarquinius Priscus. L. Tarquinius 
the elder was married to a domestic wife; Aruns, 
the younger, to an aspiring and ambitious woman. 
On the other hand, Lucius was proud and haughty, 
‘put Aruns unambitious and quiet. The wife of 
| Aruns, fearing that her husband would tamely re- 
sign the sovereignty to his elder brother, resolved 
to destroy both her father and her husband. She 
| persuaded Lucius to murder his wife, and she mur- 
| dered her own husband; and the survivors straight- 
| way married. Tullia now urged her husband to 
murder her father. A conspiracy was formed with 


TULLIUS TIRO 


the discontented patricians, and Tarquinius, having 
entered the Senate-house arrayed in the kingly 
robes, ordered the senators to be summoned to him 
as their king. At the first news of the commotion, 
Servius hastened to the Senate-house, and, stand- 
ing at the doorway, ordered Tarquinius to come 
down from the throne. Tarquinius sprang forward, 
seized the old man and flung him down the steps. 
The king sought refuge in his house, but before he 
reached it he was overtaken by the servants of 
Tarquinius and murdered, Tullia drove to the 
Senate-house, and greeted her husband as king ; 
and as she was returning, her charioteer pulled 
up, and showed her the corpse of her father lying 
across the road. She commanded him to drive 
on: the blood of her father spirted over the car- 
riage and on her dress; and from that day forward 
the street bore the name of the Vicus Sceleratus— 
“Wicked Street.” Servius had reigned forty-four 
years (Livy, i. 42-46 ; Dionys. iv. 2-12; Cic. De Rep. 
ii. 21; Ovid, Fasti, vi. 581). 
Tullius Tiro. See TrRo. 


Tullum. Now Toul; the capital of the Leuci 
in the southwestern part of Gallia Belgica (Ptol. 
ii. 9, 18). 

Tumultuarii, sc. milites. Soldiers sworn in en 
masse in times of great danger to the State (in 
tumultu), tumultus being technically an Italie or 
Gallic war. The form by which these troops were 
sworn was called coniuratio, and differed from the 
sacramentum or regular military oath in that per- 
sons sworn by it were freed from its obligations as 
soon as the crisis was over. The first instance of 
this coniuwratio that is recorded was in B.C. 216, in 
the Second Punic War (Livy, xxii. 38). See 
Mommsen in the Eph. Epigraph. v. 143; and ef. the 
articles DELECTUS ; SACRAMENTUM. 


Tumiilus (tipBos, koA@vn). A sort of cairn or 
rough mound of earth and stones piled up in a 
pyramidal shape over a grave. Sometimes it 
served as the base of a column (or7An) erected as a 
monument. The word is also used in the general 
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sense of a grave or tomb (Hom. JI. xxiv. 798; xi. | 


371; Verg. Hcl. v. 42). See the illustration in the 
article HoRATIUS, p. 844. 


Tunes or Tunis. Now Tunis; astrongly fortified 


city of Northern Africa, at the inner end of the | 


Carthaginian Gulf, ten miles southwest of Car- 
thage, at the mouth of the little river Catada. 


Tungri. A German people, who crossed the 
Rhine, and settled in Gaul in the country formerly 
occupied by the Aduatici and the Eburones. Their 
chief town was called Tungri or ADUACA TONGRO- 
RUM (Tongern) (Tac. Germ. 2). 

Tunica (yiroy). A garment for men and women 
worn next the person. With men it was a loose 
shirt of woollen stuff, consisting of pieces sewed to- 
gether at the sides, and having either no sleeves 
or only short ones reaching half-way down the 
arm. Longer sleeves were considered effeminate, 
and first came into general use in the third and 
fourth centuries A.D. Ordinarily the tunica was 
girded np over the hip, and reached to the knees 
only. It was considered unbecoming to allow it 
to appear beneath the lower part of the toga. It 
was worn by the Roman at home and at work, and 
also by slaves and atrangers. Senators and patri- 
cians were distinguished by a tunica with a broad 
purple stripe (latus clavus, hence tunica laticlavia) 


TURMA 


Slit Tunic. (Pom- 


Ordinary Tunic. oar 2 
peian painting. ) 


of Trajan.) 


(Column 


extending from the neck to the under seam; the 
knights by a narrow one (angustus clavus, hence 
tunica angusticlavia). (See CLavus.) The purple 
tunica, adorned with golden 
palm-brauches (tunica pal- 
mata), was, with the toga 
picta (see ToGA), the dress 
of a general on the occa- 
sion of atriumph. (See TRI- 
UMPHUs.) It very early be- 
came the custom to wear 
beneath the tunic proper a 
tunica interior, which was 
of wool. Linen shirts did 
not come into use until the 
fourth century A.D. Wom- 
en wore a double tunic, an 
under one, a chemise (tunica 
intima), consisting of a gar- 
ment fitting closely to the 
body and reaching over the knee, and over this 
the stdéla (q. v.). See ExXomiIs; SUBUCULA. 


Woman with Stola and 
Inner Tunic. (From a 
marble. ) 


Tunica Intima or Chemise. (Roman bas-relief.) 


Turban. See MiTRa. 

Turbo (8¢u8.&, pouBos, orpouBos). A humming- 
top used by Greek and Roman children, and made 
to revolve by whipping (Verg. Aen. vii. 378; Ti- 
bull. i. 5, 3). It appears to have resembled those 
used by children in modern times. 


Turdetani. The most numerous people in His- 
pania Baetica, dwelt in the south of the province, 
on both banks of the Baetis, as far as Lusitania. 
Their district was called Turdetania. See His- 
PANIA. 


Turdutli. A people in Hispania Baetica, situ- 
ated to the east and south of the Turdetani (q. v.), 
with whom they were closely connected. 


Turia or Turium. Now the Guadalaviar, a river 
on the eastern coast of Spain, flowing into the sea 
at Valentia, memorable for the battle fought on its 
banks between Pompey and Sertorius (Plut. Pomp. 
18; Sert. 19). 

Turibtilum. See Tus. 


Turma (iAn). A subdivision of the Roman cav- 
alry, The 300 knights originally belonging to 
each legion were divided into ten turmae of thirty 
men: each of these had three decuriones, the first of 


— 


TURNEBUS 


whom commanded the whole turma, aud three op- 
tiones (adjutants). The divisions of allied cavalry 
called alae (see ALA), each consisting of 300 men 
contained five turmae of sixty men each, Under 
the Empire the independent divisions of cavalry 
of 500 or 1000 men, which were also called alae 
consisted of sixteen or twenty-four turmae, The 
cavalry divisions of 120 horsemen in a cohort of 
500 strong, which formed the unit in many co- 
horts, and of 240 horsemen in a cohort of 1000 
strong, were divided into six and ten turmae re- 
spectively. See Conors ; EXErcitvs. 

Turnebus, ADRIANUS (ADRIEN TURNEBE). A 
great French classical scholar of the sixteenth 
century, born at Andelys, near Rouen, in 1512, of 
Scottish descent, his family name having been 
originally Turnbull. He was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, in which he became Professor of 
Greek in 1547, and where J. J. Scaliger (q. v.) was 
one of his pupils. He was director of the royal 
press, in which capacity he did much for the dis- 
semination of corrected classical texts, while win- 
ning a wide reputation for his own Hellenic 
scholarship. Montaigne, his personal friend, pro- 
nounced him the greatest man of letters whom 
Europe had seen for a thousand years. From the 
press which he directed came the editio princeps of 
Philo and of Synesius, and he himself edited Aes- 
chylus, Aristotle’s Ethics, Cicero De Legibus, and 
(with notes) Varro’s treatise De Lingua Latina and 
Horace, with translations of Arrian, Oppian, Theo- 
phrastus, and portions of Plutarch. He died June 
12th, 1565, greatly lamented. His miscellanies 
(Opera) were published in Strassburg in 1600 in 
3 vols., containing, among other productions, his 
Adversaria, with critical emendations on many 
classical authors. See the account of Turnebus 
prefixed to that work, and also Maittaire’s His- 
toria Typographorum Aliquot Parisiensium (London, 
1817). 

Turnus (Tvpvos). (1) The son of Daunus and Ve- 
nilia, brother of Iuturna (q. v.), king of the Ru- 
tulians at Ardea. He was induced by Amata, the 
sister of his mother, and wife of Latinus, to make 
war upon Aeneas for his bride Lavinia, who had al- 
ready been betrothed to himself. After many hard 
fights he was slain in single combat by his rival 
(Verg. Aen. vii. 408; x. 76; xii. 408,926; Livy, i. 2). 
His name is probably connected with Tyrrbenus, 
and in the legends is associated with that of Me- 
zentius; so that the story is supposed by some to 
refer to a struggle of the Latins against the Etrus- 
cans. (See Errurta.) (2) A satirical poet who 
lived in the first and second centuries A.D. (Mart. 
vii. 97). Thirty hexameter lines that bear his 
name were written in the seventeenth century by 
J. L. G. Balzac. See Quicherat, Mélanges de Phi- 
lologie, p. 259 (Paris, 1879). 

Turdnes, Turdni, or Turonii. A people in the 
interior of Gallia Lugdunensis, between the Au- 
lerci, Andes, and Pictones. Their chief town was 
Caesarodunum, subsequently TuRONI (Tours), on 
the Liger (Loire) (Caes. B. G. ii. 35). 

Turpilius, Sextus. A Roman writer of come- 
dies, a younger contemporary of Terence. He 
died at Sinuessa in B.c. 103 or 101. We possess 
only some of the titles and a few fragments of his 
plays, printed in Ribbeck’s collection ppelp7ig, 
1872). He was the last importoxt writer of the 


fabula palliata. 
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‘altar (ara turicrema); or it 


TUTELA 


Turpio, L. AmBiyius. A far 
; aaa . amous actor 
time of Terence (Cic. De Sen. 14). ahrabe 


Turris (rupos, ripyos). Any loft ilding ; 
tower ; a fort or fortified place. orks vepulae ero ee 
of fortification was either round or square, several 
stories in height, with turrets (pinnae) surmount: 
ing them, loop-holes (fenestrae) in the walls, and 
an arched entrance (fornix) in the middle. A 
movable tower (turris mobilis) was used in sieges 
to protect the approach of the battering-ram to 
the walls. (See Artes.) Such a tower was some- 
times several stories in height, and could be raised 
or lowered in order to allow the troops in it to 
scale the walls (Livy, xxi. 1S Vitruves <0 13)) 
When elephants were used in battle, they carried 
a sort of tower on the back filled with soldiers 
(Livy, xxxvii. 40). For the towers on the decks 
of ships, see Navis. 


Turris Hannibalis. Now Bourj Salektah; a 
castle on the coast of Byzacena, between Thapsus 
and Acholla, belonging to Hannibal, who embarked 
here when he dled to Antiochus the Great (Livy, 
RXRIii. 48). 


Turris Stratonis. See CapsarEa (3). 


Tus and (incorrectly) Thus (A;Baverés). Frank- 
incense; a fragrant gum from a tree of Arabian 
growth, employed by the ancients at the sacrifice, 
in the service of the temples, and other ceremo- 
nials. It was carried to the altar by a boy (camil- 
lus) in a small square case 
(acerra), from which a few 
grains were taken out, and 
sprinkled over the burning 


was made up into pastilles, 
which were carried in a deep 4 
dish (catinus), and thence 
dropped upon a lighted bra- 
zier (focus turicremus ); or, 
finally, it was kindled in a 
censer (turibulum), which was carried in the hand, 
and swung backwards and forwards to give out 
and diffuse its vapour, as in the ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholie Church (Hor. Carm. iii. 8,2; Pers. 
y. 120). See the illustration from a Pompeian 
bronze original. Cf. ACERRA; SACRIFICIUM. 


Tuscania. A town of Etruria on the river 
Marta (Pliny, H. N. iii. 52), in whose tombs many 
remains of the Etruscans have been found, includ- 
ing the inscribed dice that have given some clue 
to the Etruscan numerals. The town is now called 
Toscanella. See ETRURIA, p. 626. 


Turibulum. 
bronze.) 


(Pompeian 


Tusci, Tuscia. See ETRURIA. 


Tuscitlum. Now Frascati; an ancient town of 
Latium, situated about ten miles southeast of 
Rome, on a lofty summit of the mountains, which 
are called after the town, TUSCULANI Montss. It 
is said to have been founded by Telegonus, the son 
of Odysseus; and it was always one of the most 
important of the Latin towns. Cato the Censor 
was anative of Tusculum. Its proximity to Rome, 
its salubrity, and the beauty of its situation made 
it a favourite residence of the Roman nobles during 
the summer (Strabo, p. 239). Cicero, among oth- 
ers, had a favourite villa at this place, which he 
frequently mentions under the name of TuscULa- 
NUM. 


Tutéla. The office of guardian among the Ro- 


TUTELARY DEITIES 


mans. Itaffected not only minors, but also widows 
and grown-up daughters until the time of their 
marriage, with the exception of the Vestals. In 
the case of impuberes or pupilli, ordinary minors, 
the guardian (tutor) managed their property until 
the time of their majority, which with girls began 
at twelve, with boys at fourteen. (See INFANS; 
Impuses.) At this age the guardianship ended, 
and girls became, like widows, possessed of inde- 
pendent power over their property, but still re- 
mained so far under guardianship that they were 
unable to take legal proceedings without the con- 
sent of their guardians. 

Three kinds of tutores have been distinguished : 
(a) tutor testamentarius, who was named in the will. 
By a provision in the will women were sometimes 
allowed the choice of their guardian, who was then 
called tutor optivus (“chosen guardian”), to dis- 
tinguish him from the tutor dativus (or “specified 
guardian”). If no guardian was named in the 
will, or the guardian named declined the office, or 
subsequently resigned it, the next of kin stepped | 
in as (b) tutor legitimus. In the case of a widow, | 
this was the son, if of age, or the husband’s 
brother, and so on. In the case of a daughter, the 
brother, if of age, the uncle on the father’s side, 
and so on. Among the patricians, if there were 
no kinsmen, the gentiles undertook the duties. If 
there was neither a tutor testamentarius nor a tutor 
legitimus, then the praetor appointed (c) a tutor 
Atilianus, so called because the lex Atilia (about 
B.c. 188) had introduced this kind of guardian, 
Under the Empire these guardians were named by 
the consuls, from the time of Marcus Aurelius by 
a regular praetor tutelaris. Women having three 
children were exempted by Augustus from all guard- 
ianship. Then Claudius abolished guardianship 
on the part of the agnati in the case of all women. | 
Diocletian extended this abolition to the case of 
uwiinors. After the time of Diocletian, guardian- 
ship over women fell into disuse, and afterwards 
women were themselves allowed to act as guar- 
dians. <A guardian found guilty of betraying his 
trust was punished by infamia (q. v.). See Cu- 
RATOR. 

Among the Athenians the guardian (ezirporos), | 
if not named by the father in the will, was gener- | 
ally appointed by the archon from the nearest re- 
lations. The archon was also the proper authority 
in suits relating to guardianship, which, during 
the minority of the ward, could be brought for- 
ward in the form of a public prosecution ; and, 
after the ward had attained his majority, in that 
of a private lawsuit, See Eprrropus. 

Tutelary Deities. See Darmon; Gunrus; Rp- 
LIGIO. 

Tuticanus. A Roman poet, 
and friend of Ovid (Ovid, Pont. 


iv. 12). 

Tutor. A guardian. See Tu- 
TELA. 

Tutilus. A kind of Roman 


head- dress, formed by plaiting 
the hair high above the fore- 
head, It was characteristic of / \ 
the flamen and his wife. See pytuius. (Hercula- 
CoMA; FLAMEN. nean painting.) 
Tweezers. See VOLSELLAR. 
Twelve Tables (DuopKcIM TaBULar). 
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Twelve Tables to preéxisting Roman law. 


TWELVE TABLES 


adopted in B.c. 451 and 450. They remained the 
foundation of Roman jurisprudence (fons omnis 
publici privatique iuris, Livy, iii. 34) until the pro- 
mulgation of the Corpus Turis (q. v.) by the emperor 
Justinian (about A.D. 5380). Livy (iii. 31-37) and 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus (x. 55-60) narrate the 
circumstances under which the code was enacted. 
The measure was a concession to the plebeians in 
their struggle with the patrician class. An agita- 
tion for written laws, which might serve as a 
check on the arbitrary acts of the patrician mag- 
istrates, had begun as early as 462 (Livy, iii. 9). 
The principal Greek communities had long enjoyed 
the advantages of such laws. In 454 a commission 
of three men was sent abroad to study the institu- 
tions of Athens and other Greek cities. This com- 
mission returned, and finally, in 451, ten men (de 
cemviri), of whom Appius Claudius was the leading 
spirit, were chosen as the sole magistrates -for the 
year, with power to draw up laws. The first ten 
tables were thus produced, and adopted by the 
Comitia Centuriata. The following year another 
board of decemviri, still headed by Appius Clau- 
dius, was elected, and two more tables were added. 
A divergent account (Diod. xii. 26) ascribes the 
composition of the last two tables to Horatius 
and Valerius, the consuls of the year 499. The 
laws were cut on bronze plates, which were hung 
in a conspicuous place in the Forum (Livy, ili. 57). 
Whether these original copies survived the sack of 
Rome by the Gauls in B.c. 390 is disputed, the 
question turning on the ambiguous expression of 
Livy in vi. 1. 

The authority of the Twelve Tables during the 
republican period was very great. Boys learned 
them by heart in the schools (Cic. De Leg. ii. 4, 9, 
and 23,59). Later, this practice was discontinued, 
Though never repealed, the laws were gradually 


| overlaid by praetorian decisions (edicta), which 


modified and supplemented them according to ex- 
isting needs. These edicts came to be more im- 
portant than the laws themselves (Cie. De Leg. 
i. 5, 17). There were several ancient commen- 
taries on the Twelve Tables; the latest of these, 
by Gaius (second century A.D.), is often quoted in 
the Digests. 

In general, the code of the Twelve Tables is 
spoken of by ancient writers in terms of admira- 
tion. The eleventh and twelfth tables, the work 
of the unpopular Second Decemvirate, are called by 
Cicero (Rep. ii. 37, 63) duae tabulae iniquarum legum ; 
but the chief ground for this estimate of them ap- 
pears to be the law, afterwards annulled, forbid- 
ding the intermarriage of patricians and plebeians. 
It must not be supposed that these two tables 
were an afterthought; it is clear from the lan- 
guage of Livy and Dionysius that the first ten 
tables, at the time of their adoption, were under- 
stood to be only a partial code, and that further 
legislation was expected. It is a noteworthy fact 
that the remarkable set of laws discovered in 1884 
at Gortyna in Crete is cut upon a wall in twelve 
columns. See GORTYNA. 

We cannot exactly define the relation of the 
But it 
is certain that they contained both new and old 
elements. There existed already a body of legal 
usages, and some of these had been formulated in 
maxims, known as leges regiae. Some of these 


The maxims would seem from the language of Livy 


Twelve Tables, the first code of Roman law, | (vi. 1) to have existed in written form. The Twelve 


TWELVE TABLES 


Tables were based in part on this older law of 
custom (ra mdrpia €4n, Dionys. x, 99}; of mapa odiow 
avtois dypadot €O.cpoi, ibid. 57). At least one of 
the leges regiae, relating to the patria potestas, was 
embodied in them (Dionys. ii. 27). On the other 
hand, they contained new features, and some of 
these were certainly derived from Greek sources. 
Thus we are told in particular by Cicero (De Leg. 
li. 23, 59; 25, 64) that certain clauses restricting 
expense at funerals were taken almost word for 
word from the laws of Solon. Like statements 
are made by Gaius (Dig. x. 1, 13; xlvii. 22, 4) 
about two other laws. An Ephesian Greek named 
Hermodorus is said to have aided the decemviri in 
their work (Strab. p. 642; Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 
5,11). The fact of Greek influence in the decem- 
viral legislation is further brought out by striking 
resemblances between the Twelve Tables and the 
inseriptional code of Gortyna just meutioned—re- 
semblances extending even to particular expres- 
sions (se fraude esto=aratey juny). 

We possess about 100 fragmeuts of the Twelve 


Tables, some containing quotations of their exact | 


words, others only statements of content. The most 
important sources are Gellius (especially the inter- 
esting chapter xx. 1), Festus, Cicero, and Gaius. 
The arrangement of these fragments and their 
distribution among the Twelve Tables have been 
much discussed. ‘he following is the system of 
Dirksen, which has obtained a considerable cur- 
rency: Tables i. and ii., civil process; iii., pro- 
eedure for debt; iv., patria potestas; v., guardi- 
anship and inheritance; vi., rights of property; 
Vii., contracts; viii., delicta and crimina ; ix., tus 
publicum ; x., ius sacrum (including burial); xi. 
and xii., supplements and additions. This system 
is based on two things: (1) a few citations in 
which the number of the table is expressly stated ; 
and (2) the citations from Gaius’s commentary, the 
assumption being that the six books of that com- 
mentary corresponded to the twelve tablets of laws 
taken in pairs. But the validity of this assump- 
tion respecting Gaius’s six books has been denied 
by many recent scholars, and even the hypothesis 
which underlies this and all previous attempts at 
arrangement—that the disposition of the code was 
strictly systematic, and that the contents of each 
tablet constituted a sort of unity, like a chapter— 
has been shown to be unsupported by analogies. 
(See, on all this, Schoell’s Prolegomena, pp. 67, 68.) 
It may be added that the arrangement of the Gor- 
tynian Code, already mentioned, shows little sys- 
tem, and that its twelve columns are like pages of 
a book, and have nothing to do with the divisions 
of the subject-matter. It should therefore be 
borne in mind that all that we certainly know re- 


specting the location of the different fragments | 


is this: the law permitting the release of a son 
from patria potestas by three mancipations (sales) 
stood in the fourth table (Dionys. ii, 27); the 
sumptuary laws regulating funerals in the tenth 
(Cie. De Leg. ii. 25, 64); the prohibition of conu- 
bium between patricians and plebeians in one of 
the last two tables (Dionys. x. 60). Probably, also, 
the law defining proper causes of postponement for 
a suit was in the second table (Festus, p- 273, but 
the text is conjectural). Lastly, that the first 
table began with the words si in ius vocat, ito may 
be fairly inferred from Cic. De Lea. ii. Aare a is 
the opinion of Mommsen that the Fasti cE Calement 
were contained in the Twelve Takles (cf. Cie. Ad 
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TYMNES 


Ait. vi. 1,8; Macrob. Sat. i. 13, 21), and Schoell as- 
signs them to the eleventh table. 

The language of the Twelve Tables abounded in 
archaisms, As examples may serve im=eum, nox 
=noctu, endo=in (endo iacito inicito), eacitest, les- 
sus = luctus, ast as conditional particle, ‘and if? 
The condensation of expression is extreme: for 
instance, the subject is constantly omitted, even 
where there is a sudden change ; as, si nox furtum 
Saxsit, si im occisit, iwre caesus esto. The laws con- 
tain some noteworthy provisions. Thus, gold must 
not be buried with a corpse, except that used to 
fasten teeth. The person of a debtor was forfeited 
to his creditors, who might divide his body among 
them. No actual occurrence of this, we are told, 
Was on record in historical times. 

The fragments of the Twelve Tables have been 
often edited, but the editions which mark a dis- 
tinct advance are: J. Gothofredus, Fragmenta XII 


| Tabularum (Heidelberg, 1616) (reprinted in Otto’s 
| Thesaurus Iuris Romani, vol. iii.); H. E. Dirksen, 


Uebersicht der bisherigen Versuche zur Kritik und 
Hevsiellung des Textes der Zwolftafeln - Fragmente 


| (Leipzig, 1824); Rudolf Schoell, Legis Duodecim 


Tabularum Reliquiae (with valuable Prolegomena) 
(Leipzig, 1866). 

Tyana (Tvava). Now Kiz Hisar; a city of Asia 
Minor, stood in the south of Cappadocia, at the 
northern foot of Mount Taurus. Tyana was the 
native place of Apollonius, the supposed worker of 
miracles. (See APOLLONIUS.) The southern district 
of Cappadocia, in which the city stood, was called 
Tyanitis. Near Tyana in Roman times was a 
great temple of Iupiter. 

Tyché (Tvyn). (1) The Greek goddess of Fortune ; 
also identified with Isis in one of her phases, and 
with the Roman goddess Fortuna. When identified 
with Isis she is represented with the lotus-flower, 
with erected feathers on her head, with the cres- 
cent and orb, and as holding a sistrum. See For- 
TUNA. (2) See SYRACUSAE. 

Tydeus (Tvdevs). The son of Oeneus, king of 
Calydon, and Periboea. He was obliged to leave 
Calydon in consequence of some murder which he 
had committed, but which is differently described 
by different authors. He fled to Adrastus at Ar- 
gos, who purified him from the murder, and gave 
him his daughter Deipylé in marriage, by whom 
he became the father of Diomedes, who is hence 
frequently cailed Typipes. He accompanied 
Adrastus in the expedition against Thebes, where 
he was wounded by Melanippus, who, however, was 
slain by him (J1. xiv. 114-132). When Tydeus lay 
on the ground wounded, Athené appeared to him 
with a remedy which she had received from Zeus, 
and which was to make him immortal. This, how- 
ever, was prevented by a stratagem of Amphiaraiis, 
who hated Tydeus, for he eut off the head of Me- 
lanippus and brought it to Tydeus, who divided it 
and ate the brain, or devoured some of the flesh. 
Athené, seeing this, shuddered, and left Tydeus to 
his fate. He consequently died, and was buried 
by Macon (Apollod. iii. 6, 8; Eustath. ad Hom. p. 
1273). 

Tymbres or Tembrogius. 
flowing into the Sangarius. ; 
Tymnes (Tipvys). A writer of epigrams, seven 0 
Akaka xl are included in the Greek An- 
thology. Nothing is known of his death or per- 

sonal history. 


A river in Phrygia 


TYMPANUM 


Tympanum (ripravoy). (1) A tambourine, used 
more especially at the noisy revels of Dionysus and 
Cybelé; a broad rim of wood or metal covered with 
skin; sometimes also set round with a concave and 
semicircular sound-board. (2) A treadwheel for 
raising heavy weights and worked by man-power 
(Lucret. iv. 907). 4 

Tymphaei (Tuppaio). A people of Epirus, on 
the borders of Thessaly, so called from Mount 
Tymphé. Their country was called TYMPHAEA 
(Tuppaia). 

Tymphrestus (Tuudpyords). Now Elladha; a 
mountain in Thessaly, in the country of the Dry- 
opes, in which the river Spercheus rises. 

Tyndareus, Tyndareos (Tuyddpews). The son 
of Perieres and Gorgophoné, or, according to oth- 
ers, son of Oebalus, by the nymph Batia or by Gor- 
gophoné, Tyndareus and his brother Icarius were 
expelled by their step-brother Hippocoén and his 
sons; whereupon Tyndareus fled to Thestius in 
Aetolia, and assisted him in his wars against his 
neighbours. In Aetolia Tyndareus married Leda, 
the daughter of Thestius, and was afterwards 
restored to Sparta by Heracles. By Leda, Tyn- 
dareus became the father of Timandra, Clytaem- 
nestra, and Philopoé. One night Leda was em- 
braced both by Zeus and by Tyndareus, and the 
result was the birth of Pollux and Helena, the chil- 
dren of Zeus, and of Castor and Clytaemnestra, 
the children of Tyndareus. The patronymic TyNn- 
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DARIDAE is frequently given to Castor and Pollux, 
and the female patronymic TYNDARIS to Helen | 
and Clytaemnestra. When Castor and Pollux had | 
been received among the immortals, Tyndareus | 
invited Menelaiis to come to Sparta, and surren- | 
dered his kingdom to him. See Dioscurt; HEL- | 
ENA; LEDA. 

Tyndaris (Tuvdapis) or Tyndarium (Tuydapior). 
Now Tindaro; a townon the northern coast of Sic-) 
ily, a little west of Messana, founded by the elder 
Dionysius, B.c. 396. 

Typhon (Tuddwv) or Typhdeus (Tudweds). A 
monster of the primitive world, who is deseribed | 
sometimes as a destructive hurricane, and some- 
times as a fire-breathing giant. According to 
Homer, he was concealed in the earth in the coun- | 
try of the Arimi, which was lashed by Zeus with 
flashes of lightning (JU. ii. 782). In Hesiod, Ty- 
phaon and Typhoeus are two distinct beings. Ty- 
phaon is represented as a son of Typhoeus, and a) 
fearful hurricane, and as having become by Echid- | 
na the father of the dog Orthus, Cerberus, the 
Lernaean hydra, Chimaera, and the Sphinx. Ty- 
phoeus, ou the other hand, is called the youngest 
son of Tartarus and Gaea, or of Heré alone, be- 
cause she was indignant at Zeus having given 
birth to Athené. He is described as a monster 
with 100 heads, fearful eyes, and terrible voices, 
who wanted to acquire the sovereignty of gods and 
men, but, after a fearful struggle, was subdued by 
Zeus with a thunderbolt. He begot the winds, 
whence he is also called the father of the Harpies; 
but the beneficent winds Notus, Boreas, Argestes, 
and Zephyrus were not his sons. He was buried 
in Tartarus, under Mount Aetna, the workshop of 
Hephaestus, whence it is called by the poets Typhois 
Aetna (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 491), Typhus was identi- 
fied by the Greeks with the Egyptian god Set, who 
typified the power of darkness, and who slew Osiris. 
See Herod. ii. 156; iii.5; and the article Osrrts. 


| station was beneath their own. 
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Tyrannion (Tupavyioy). (1) A Greek grammar: 
an, a native of Amisus in Pontus, was taken captive 
by Lucullus, and carried to Rome, B.C. 72. He was 
given by Lucullus to Murena, who manumitted 
him. At Rome Tyrannion occupied himself in 
teaching. He was also employed in arranging 
the library of Apellicon, which Sulla bronght to 
Rome, and which contained the writings of Aris- 
totle. Cicero speaks in the highest terms of his 
learning and ability (Ad Att. ii. 6; iv. 4). See 
Planer, De Tyrannione Grammatico (1852). (2) A 
native of Phenicia, the son of Artemidorus, and a 
pupil of the preceding. He was for some time 
a slave of Terentia, the wife of Cicero, who manu- 
mitted him. He taught at Rome and wrote a 
number of works now lost. 

Tyrannus (ripavvos). In the Heroic Age all the 
governments in Greece were monarchical, the king 
uniting in himself the functions of the priest, the 
judge, and military chief. In the first two or three 
centuries following the Trojan War various causes 
were at work, which led to the abolition, or at 
least to the limitation, of the kingly power. Emi- 
grations, extinctions of families, disasters in war, 
civil dissensions, may be reckoned among these 
causes. Hereditary monarchies became elective; 
the different functions of the king were distrib- 
uted ; he was called Archon (adpyev), Cosmus (xéo- 
pos), or Prytanis (mpvravs), instead of Basileus 
(Bacueds), and his character was changed no less 
than his name. Noble and wealthy families began 
to be considered on a footing of equality with roy- 
alty; and thus in process of time sprang up oli- 
garchies or aristocracies, which most of the goy- 
ernments that succeeded the ancient monarchies 
were in point of fact, though not as yet called by 
such names. These oligarchies did not possess the 
elements of social happiness or stability. The 
principal families contended with each other for 
the greatest share of power, and were only unani- 
mous in disregarding the rights of those whose 
The people, op- 
pressed by the privileged classes, began to regret 
the loss of their old paternal form of government, 
and were ready to assist any one who would at- 
tempt to restore it. Thus were opportunities of- 
fered to ambitious and designing men to raise 
themselves by starting up as the champions of 
popular rights. Discoutented nobles were soon 
found to prosecute schemes of this sort, and they 
had a greater chance of success if descended from 
the ancient royal family. An example is Pisis- 
tratus, who was the more acceptable to the people 
of Athens as being a descendant of the family of 
Codrus. Thus in many cities arose that species of 
monarchy which the Greeks called tyrannis (rv- 
pavvis), Which meant only a despotism, or the irre- 
sponsible dominion of one man, This very frequent- 
ly was nothing more than a revival of the ancient 
government, and, though unaccompanied with any 
recognized hereditary title, or the reverence at- 
tached to old name and long prescription, was 
hailed by the lower orders of people as a good ex- 
change, after suffering under the domination of 
the oligarchy. All “tyrannies,” however, were 
not so acceptable to the majority ; and sometimes 
we find the nobles concurring in the elevation of 
a despot, to further their own interests. Thus the 
Syracusan Gamori, who had been expelled by the 
populace, on receiving the protection of Gelon, 
sovereign of Gela and Camarina, enabled him to 


— see 
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take possession of Syracuse, and establish his king- 
dom there. Sometimes the conflicting parties in 
the State, by mutual consent, chose some eminent 
man, in whom they had confidence, to reconcile 
their dissensions, investing him with a sort of 
dictatorial power for that purpose, either for a 
limited period or otherwise. Such a person they 
called aesymnetes (aiovpyyrns). The tyrannus must 
be distinguished, on the one hand, from the aesym- 
netes, inasmuch as he was not elected by general 
consent, but commonly owed his elevation to some 
violent movement or stratagem, such as the cre- 
ation of a body-guard for him by the people, or 
the seizure of the citadel; and, on the other hand, 
from the ancient king, whose right depended, not 
on usurpation, but on inheritance and traditionary 
acknowledgment. The power of a king might be 
more absolute than that of a “tyrant,” as Phidon 
of Argos is said to have made the royal preroga- 
tive greater than it was under his predecessors; 
yet he was still regarded as a king, for the differ- 
ence between the two names depended upon title 
and origin, and not on the manner in which the 
power was exercised. The name “tyrant” was_ 
originally so far from denoting a person who abused | 
his power, or treated his subjects with cruelty, that 
Pisistratus is praised for the moderation of his gov- 
ernment. Afterwards, when “tyrants” themselves 
had become odious, the name also grew to be a 
word of reproach, just as rex did among the Ro- 
mans. Among the early “tyrants” of Greece those 
most worthy of mention are: Clisthenes of Sicyon, 
grandfather of the Athenian Clisthenes, in whose 
family the government continued for a century 
from its establishment by Orthagoras, about B.c. 
672; Cypselus of Corinth, who expelled the Bac- 
chiadae, B.c. 656, and his son Periander, both re- 
markable for their cruelty; their dynasty lasted 
between seventy and eighty years; Procles of Epi- 
daurus; Pantaleon of Pisa, who celebrated the 
thirty-fourth Olympiad, depriving the Eleans of | 
the presidency; Theagenes of Megara, father-in- 
law to Cylon the Athenian; and Pisistratus, whose 
sons were the last of the early “tyrants” on the 
Grecian continent. In Sicily, where ‘tyranny ” 
most flourished, the principal were Phalaris of Ag- 
rigentum, who established his power iu B.C. 568 ; 
Theron of Agrigentum; Gelon, already mentioned, 
who, in conjunction with Theron, defeated Hamil- 
car the Carthaginian, on the same day on which 
the battle of Salamis was fought; and Hieron, his 
brother: the last three celebrated by Pindar. The 
following also are worthy of notice: Polycrates of 
Samos, Lygdamis of Naxos, Histiaeus and Aris- 
tagoras of Miletus. Perhaps the last mentioned 
can hardly be classed among the Greek “ tyrants,” 
as they were connected with the Persian monarchy. 
The general characteristics of a “tyranny ” were, 
that it was bound by no laws, and had no recog- 
nized limitation to its authority, however it might 
be restrained in practice by the good disposition 
of the “tyrant” himself, or by fear, or by the spirit 
of the age. It was commonly most odious to the 
wealthy and noble, whom the “tyrant” looked 
upon with jealousy as a check upon his power, and 
whom he often sought to get rid of by sending 
them into exile or putting them to death. The 
“tyrant” usually kept a body-guard of foreign 
i i whom he controlled the 
mercenaries, by aid of ak 
people at home; but he seldom ventured ee ee 
war, for fear of giving an opportunity to his sub-| 
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ae sop ths The causes which led to the de- 
gee y ane the Greeks were partly 
zu y of the “tyrants” themselves, cor- 
rupted by power, indolence, flattery, and bad edu- 
cation 3 for even where the father set a good ex- 
ample, it was seldom followed by the son; partly 
the cruelties and excesses of particular men, which 
brought them all into disrepute; and partly the 
growing spirit of inquiry among the Greek people, 
who began to speculate upon political theories, 
and soon became discontented with a form of goy- 
ernment which had nothing in theory, and little 
in practice, to recommend it. Few dynasties lasted 
beyond the third generation. Most of the tyran- 
nies which flourished before the Persian War are 
said to have been overthrown by the exertions of 
Sparta, jealous, probably, of any innovation upon 
the old Doric constitution, especially of any ten- 
dency to ameliorate the condition of the Perioeci, 
and anxious to extend her own influence over the 
States of Greece by means of the benefits which she 
conferred. Upon the fall of “tyranny ” the vari- 
ous republican forms of government were estab- 
lished, the Dorian States generally favouring oli- 
garchy, the Ionian democracy. Of the “tyrants” 
of a later period, the most celebrated are the two 
Dionysii. The corruption of the Syracusans, their 
intestine discords, and the fear of the Carthaginian 
invaders, led to the appointment of Dionysius to 
the chief military command, with unlimited pow- 
ers; by means of which he raised himself to the 
throne B.c. 406, and reigned for thirty-eight years, 
leaving his son to succeed him. The younger Di- 
onysius, far inferior in every respect to his father, 
was expelled by Dion, afterwards regained the 
throne, and was again expelled by Timoleon, who 
restored liberty to the various States of Sicily. 

See Plaes, Die Tyrannis in ihren beiden Perioden 
bei den alten Griechen (Bremen, 1852); Drumann, 
De Tyrannis Graecorum (Halle, 1812); Schomann, 
Griech. Alterth. i. pp. 169 foll.; Zeller in Berichte 
der Berl. Acad. (1-85); and the articles OLIGAR- 
CHIA; TIMOCRATIA. 

Tyras (Tvpas). Now the Dniester; subsequent- 
ly called Danastris; a river in European Sarma- 
tia, forming in the lower part of its course the 


‘boundary between Dacia and Sarmatia, and fall- 


ing into the Pontus Euxinus north of the Danube. 
At its mouth was a town of the same name. 

Tyriaeum (Tvpiaiov). Now Ilghin; a city of 
Lycaonia, twenty parasangs west of Iconium (Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, 24). 

Tyro (Tup#). The daughter of Salmoneus and 
Alcidicé. She was the wife of Cretheus, and be- 
loved by the river-god Enipeus in Thessaly, in 
whose form Poseidon appeared to her, and hecame 
vy her the father of Pelias and Neleus. By Cre- 
theus she was the mother of Aeson, Pheres, and 
Amythaon (0d. xi. 235 ; Apollod. i. 9, 8). 

Tyros (rupds). Cheese. See CASEUS. 

Tyrrhéni, Tyrrhenia. See ETRURIA. 

Tyrrhénum Maré. See ETRURIA. 

Tyrrhénus (Tuppyvos or Tuponvds). The son of 
the Lydian king Atys and Callithea, and brother 
of Lydus. He is said to have led a Pelasgian colony 
from Lydia into Italy, into the country of the Um- 
brians, and to have given to the colonists his 
uname. Others call Tyrrhenus a son of Heracles 
by Omphalé, or of Telephus and Hiera, and a 
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brother of Tarchon (Dionys. i, 28). The name Tar- 
chon is perhaps only another form of Tyrrhenus. 
See ETRURIA. 


Tyrtaeus (Tupraios or Tupraos). A Greek de- 
scribed as the son of Archembrotus of Aphidnae in 
Attica. In the seventh century he introduced the 
Ionic elegy into Sparta. According to the older 
tradition, the Spartans during the Second Messe- 
nian War were commanded by an oracle to take a 
leader from among the Athenians, and thus to con- 
quer their enemies, whereupon they chose Tyrtaeus 
as their leader (Plato, De Leg. i. p. 629; Lycurg. 
c. Leoch. p. 211; Diod. xv. 66). Later writers state 
that Tyrtaeus was a lame schoolmaster, of low 
family and reputation, whom the Athenians, when 
applied to by the Lacedaemonians in accordance 
with the oracle, purposely sent as the most ineffi- 
cient leader they could select, being unwilling to 
assist the Lacedaemonians in extending their do- 
minion in the Peloponnesus, and little thinking that 
the poetry of Tyrtaeus would achieve that victory 
to which his physical infirmity seemed to forbid 
his aspiring (Paus, iv. 15,3; Just. iii.5; Themist. 
xv. p. 242; Schol. ad Hor. A. P. 402). The poems 
of Tyrtaeus exercised an important influence upon 
the Spartans, quieting their dissensions at home, 
and animating their courage in the field. In or- 
der to appease their civil discords, he composed 
his celebrated elegy entitled Legal Order (Evvopia: 
Arist. Pol. v.7,1; Paus. iv. 18, 2). But still more 
celebrated were the poems by which he animated 
the courage of the Spartans in their conflict with 
the Messenians. These poems were of two kinds: 
namely, elegies, containing exhortations to con- 
stancy and courage, and descriptions of the glory of 
fighting bravely for one’s native land; and more 
spirited compositions, in the anapaestic measure, 
which were intended as marching-songs (€u8arnpia), 
to be accompanied by the music of the fiute (Paus. 
iv. 14,1; Athen. p. 630; Plut. Cleom. 2; Hor. 4. P. 
402; Suid. s. v.). He lived, it is said, to see the 
success of his efforts in the entire conquest of the 
Messenians, and their reduction to the condition 
of Helots. His life therefore lasted down to B.c. 
668, which was the last year of the Second Messe- 
nian War. It has been observed that Tyrtaeus in 
a fragment of the Hunomia seems to speak of him- 
self as a Lacedaemonian, and though this might 
be explained by his having been made a citizen of 
Sparta, yet Herodotus (ix. 35) does not include him 
among the few foreigners who became Spartan cit- 
izens. Hence some (following Strab. p. 362) have 
doubted the truth of his Athenian origin. On the 
other hand, there is so strong a consensus of an- 
cient authorities, including Plato (l. ¢.), for his 
Athenian origin that it can hardly be resisted. 

The fragments of his poems are edited by Bach, 
with the remains of the elegiac poets Callinus and 


Asius (Leipzig, 1831), and in Bergk’s Poet. Lyr. | 


Graec. ii. pp. 8-22 (1878). See Carus, De Tyrtaei 
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Patria et Aetate (1863); Hélbe, De Tyrtaei Patria | 


(1864); and Hoffmann, Ueber Tyrtaeus wnd seine 
Kriegslieder (1877). 


Tyrus (Tvpos: Aram. Tura: O. T. Tsor), Now 
Sur; one of the greatest and most famous cities of 
the ancient world, standing on the coast of Phoe- 
nicé, about twenty miles south of Sidon. It was a 


colony of the Sidonians, but gradually eclipsed the | 


mother city, and came to be the chief place of all 
Phoenicé for wealth, commerce, and colonizing 


| Alexandria. 
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activity. Respecting its colonies and maritime 
enterprise, see PHOENICE and CARTHAGO. The As- 
syrian king Shalmaneser laid siege to Tyre for five 
years, but without success. It was again besieged 
for thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar, and there is 
a tradition that he took it, but the matter is not 
quite certain. At the period when the Greeks 
began to be well acquainted with the city, its old 
site had been abandoned, and a new city erected 
on a small island about half a mile from the shore 
and a mile in length, and a little north of the re- 
mains of the former city, which was now called Old 
Tyre (IaAairupos). This island, which Pliny esti- 
mated at two and three-quarter miles in circum- 
ference, was separated from the mainland by a 
channel seven-tenths of a mile broad (Strab. p. 
756), or according to Diodorus and Curtius, four 
stadia (Diod. xvii. 60; Q. Curt. iv. 2). At present 
the breadth is only one-third of a mile. With the 
additional advantage of its insular position, this 
new city soon rose to a prosperity scarcely less 
than that of its predecessor; though under the 
Persian kings (2?) it seems to have ranked again 
below Sidon. (See Sipon.) There were two har- 
bours: one on the north of the island, known as 
the Sidonian Harbour, and the other on the south 
side, known as the Egyptian Harbour (Arr. An. ii. 
20; Strab. Ul. c.), the names expressing the direction 
in which they faced. In B.c. 322 the Tyrians re- 
fused to open their gates to Alexander, who laid 
siege to the city for seven months, and united the 
island on which it stood to the mainland by a mole 
constructed chiefly out of the ruins of Old Tyre. 
This mole has ever since formed a permanent con- 
nection between the island and the mainland 
(Arr. ii. 17-26; Q. Curt. iv. 4-27 ; Diod. xvii. 40—45). 
After its capture and sack by Alexander, Tyre 
never regained its former consequence, and its 
commerce was for the most part transferred to 
It was subject to the Syrian kings, 
but became a free city with its own coinage in 


| B.c. 126, and till the time of Augustus, when it 


lost its independence (Dio Cass. liv. 7). Septimins 
Severus made it a Roman colony. It was the see of 
a Bishop, and St. Jerome ealls it the most beautiful 
city of Pheenicia. It was a place of considerable 
importance in medizxval history, especially as one 
of the last points held by the Christians on the 
coast of Syria. See Jeremias, Tyrus bis zw: Zeit 
Nebukadnezar’s (1891). 

Tzetzes. (1) IOANNES (lwavyns Téér(ys). A 
Greek grammarian and poet of the second half of 
the twelfth century a.p. He lived in Constanti- 
nople, and though for his time he may be called 
learned, his erudition is wholly superficial, as is 
amply proved by his existing writings. Besides 
commentaries on Homer, Hesiod, Aristophanes, 
and other classical writers, which are valuable 
for the authorities quoted in them, he composed, 
in 1676 feeble hexameters, an epic poem entitled 
Iliaca, containing the legend of Troy from the 
birth of Paris till the opening of the Iliad, the 
incidents of the Zliad in detail, and the further 
course of the war up to the return of the Greeks. 
It is in three parts: (a) Ante-Homerica ; (b) Homer- 
tea ; (c) Post-Homerica. Besides this he wrote 
a book of histories in 12,661 “ political verses ”— 
i.e. verses based on accent rather than on syllabic 
quantity. (See Potirict Versus.) These are com- 
monly but wrongly called “ chiliads” from an arbi- 
trary division of the work into thirteen books of 
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1000 lines each. He is also the author of a col- 
lection of stories partly mythical, partly histor- 
ical, worthless in themselves, but valuable as 
including numerous items of information which 
would otherwise have been unknown to us. The 
Iliaca is edited by Bekker (Berlin, 1816) and 
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Lehrs (1840); Shili iessli ‘ipzi 
120, ( ); the Chiliades by Kiessling (Leipzig, 
(2) Isaac TzErzEs, brother of the preceding, 
was the author of a valuable commentary on Ly- 
cophron usually printed in editions of that author, 
See Hart, De Tzetzarum Nomine, Vita, Scriptis (1880). 


U 


U,asasymbol. See V. 

Ubii. A German people, who originally dwelt 
on the right bank of the Rhine, but were trans- 
ported across the river by Agrippa, in B.c. 37, at 
their own request, because they wished to escape 
the hostilities of the Suevi (Caes. B. G. iv. 3, 18; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 27; Suet. dug. 21). They took the 
name of Agrippenses, from their town Colonia 
Agrippina (Cologne). 

Ucalégon (Ovxadéyor). One of the elders at 
Troy, whose house was burned at the destruction 
of the city (II. iii. 147; Verg. Aen. ii. 312). Hence 
Juvenal uses his vame for a neighbour whose house 
is on fire (iii. 199). 

Udo. A sort of sock or stocking made of goat- 
skin (Mart. xiv. 140). 

Ufens. Now the Uffente; a river in Latium, 
flowing from Setia, and falling into the Amasenus. 

Uffigum. A town in Bruttium, between Scyl- 
lacium and Rhegium. 

Ulpianus, Domitius. The most celebrated 
among Roman jurists next to Papinianus. Born 
at Tyre about a.pD. 170, he began his career in 
Rome under Septimius Severus as colleague of Pa- 
pinianus; and, under Elagabalus and Alexander 
Severus, whose preceptor and guardian he had 
been, he filled the office of a praefectus praetorio. 
During his tenure of this office he was murdered 
(228) before the eyes of the emperor by the Prae- 
torians, whom he had exasperated by the strict- 
ness of his discipline. His two chief works, on the 
praetorian law (4d Edictum), in eighty-three books, 
and on the civil law ( Ad Sabinum), in fifty-one 
books, were held in high esteem, and formed the 
foundation of the Pandects of Justinian’s Corpus 
Turis. Of this portion the extracts from his writ- 
ings form a full third. Besides these excerpts we 
have a small part of his Regularum Liber Singularis 
(ed. by Bécking [Boun, 1855]), and of his Institu- 
tiones, included in Huschke’s Iurisprudentia Ante- 
iustiniana, 568, and edited by Vahlen (Bonn, 1856). 
See Schilling, De Ulpiano (Breslau, 1824); and 
Karlowa, Rim. Rechtsgeschichte, i. 743. 

Ulpius Traianus. Sce TRAIANUS. 

Ultor. ‘The avenger;” a surname of Mars, to 
whom Augustus built a temple at Rome in the Fo- 
rum, after taking vengeance upon the murderers 
of his great-uncle, Tulius Caesar. 

Uliibrae. Asmall town in Latium, of uncertain 
site, but in the neighbourhood of the Pontine 
Marshes. 

Ulysses. 

Umbella. 

Umbilicus (6upad0s)- 
(2) See LIBER, p. 951. 


Umbo (d8ev). (1) A knob or 2 4 
from the jay te ofashield. (See CLirpEus.) (2) A 


See ODYSSEUS. 
See UMBRACULUM. 


(1) See Devput, p. 481. | mistress. ost 
fined to women, for it was considered effeminate 


oss projecting | for men to use any protection against the sun ex- 


bunch or fold in a garment, especially that pro- 
duced by drawing up a part of the toga and fas- 
tening it at the breast (Tertull. Pall. 5). (3) A 
curbstone ; the raised margin of a sidewalk. 

Umbra. (1) (eiSwdov, imago). A ghost. The 
ancients believed that the spirit of the human 
body descended into subterranean regions after 
life was extinct, and there retained the same figure 
and appearance it had possessed during life, so as 
to be recognizable by the relatives and friends 
who followed it, but without any real corporeal 
substance; or, in other words, that it was visible 
but impalpable. Those who had passed a life of 
virtue were removed to Elysium (see Eysit Cam- 
PI), where they continued in the enjoyment of per- 
petual youth, and sharing in the intercourse of such 
friends and relatives as had obtained the same lot. 
Those, on the contrary, who had lived in vice were 
removed to Tartarus, where they wore out an ex- 
istence of perpetual punishment (Serv. ad Vere. 
Aen. iv. 654; Tibull. iii. 2, 9; Lueret. i. 120; Hor. 
Carm. iv.7,14). Hence the poets and artists al- 
ways invest the shades with a corporeal form, and 
with the same appearances which the body pre- 
sented during life. Popular tradition held that 
the spirits of the dead could revisit the earth; so 
that there are many passages in ancient litera- 
ture that are curiously suggestive of the modern 
“ ohost-story.” Several such are found in a letter 
of Pliny (vii. 27), where all the accessories of 
strange noises, clanking chains, etc., are intro- 
duced, and where the longest tale is the literary 
prototype of Washington Irving’s ghost-story in 
Dolph Heyliger. See Tylor, Primitive Culture 
(1871); and the article Larva. (2) A guest who 
comes to dinner on the invitation, not of the host, 
but of one whom the host has invited (Hor. Epist. 
1. 5, 28). 

Umbraciilum (ckiddevov) and Umbella. Asun- 
shade or parasol made like our own to open and 
shut (Aristoph. Hq. 1348). The ribs were called 
virgae (Ovid, A, A. ii. 209). It was usually carried 


Lady with Maid carrying Umbraculum. (From a vase.) 
by a female slave, who held it over the head of her 


The use of umbrellas was almost con- 


cept when travelling. Some luxurious men, how- 
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ever (Athen. xii. p. 534 a), occasionally braved pub- 
lic opinion and used them. In Hellenistic times a 
large straw hat came into fashion, doubtless as a 
substitute for the parasol. At Rome they were 
also taken to the amphitheatre as a protection 
against the sun. See Paciandi, De Umbellae Gesta- 
tione (Rome, 1752); Marquardt, Privatleben, p. 148. 
For the carrying of the parasol in processions, see 
ScIADEPHORIA. 


Umbrella. 


Umbria (’OuBpixy). The portion of Central Italy 
between the rivers Sapis in the north and Nar in the 
south, the Apennines in the west, the Ager Gallicus 
near Ariminum and the Ager Picens near Hadria in 
the east; in Augustus’s division, the sixth region of 
Italy, with about fifty important cities (Pliny, H.N. 
iii, 112 foll.), after B.c. 220, traversed by the Via 
Flaminia. It was able, at the time of the Second 
Punic War, to muster 20,000 warriors against the 
Keltic foe. The name ’OpuPpixoi (shorter “OpBpor) 
is first met in Herodotus as an undefined title for 
the Italic tribes in the region of the Po, of which 
the Etruscans took possession. The ancients de- 
rived the name from dpufpos, timber, making the 
people as old as the Deluge; the Umbrian-Roman 
comedian Plautus, with more probable correctness, 
in a joke (Most. 770) connects the word with wm- 
bra. The name probably designated the tribes 
of the western mountains from the standpoint of 
some of the Greeks. 

Most nearly related to the Latins and the Sabel- 
lian tribes, the Umbrians were the ruling race of 
Northern Italy until the Romans, in the extension 
of their power, about B.c. 300, brought them also 
under their sway. The Sarsinates were the last 
to submit to the Roman imperium in the year 266, 
after a vain attempt to recover their freedom; the 
Sarsinate Plautus, who wrote for the Roman stage 
even before 200, is so completely Latinized that 
his ancient commentators had trouble to discover 
a single Umbrian word in his comedies. The his- 
torical importance of the Umbrians, therefore, be- | 
longs to an undefined period prior to the end of 
the fourth century B.c., when they formed a pow- 
erful barrier for the Italic peoples against the 
tribes of another race pushing on from the North. 
The elder Cato had placed the founding of the 
Umbrian city of Ameria in the year B.c. 11383, fifty 
years after the fall of Troy, as calculated by the 
Alexandrian scholars. Once subjugated by these 
strangers, or while still contending with them for 
supremacy in the plain of the Po and beyond the 
Apennines, the Umbrians had been more and more 
forced back, and at last confined to the above- 
named position in the valleys east of the Apen- 
nines. There they had been obliged to give place 
to the Kelts and Etrusecans, who, to the last, were 
considered by the Umbrians the chief enemies 
of their own name. Various Keltic tribes had at 
different times pushed their way south through 
the plains of Lombardy into Umbrian territory 
(Livy, v. 34 foll.); the tomb of a Kelt, with Kel- 
tic and Roman inscriptions, was found at Tuder 
in the heart of Umbria. ‘This race is represented 
in the ritual records of the Umbrians by the 
tribe of the Iapyds, which is not mentioned in 
the Roman annals until the second century B.c. 
The other hereditary enemy was the Etruscans. 
Not only did the Umbrians contend with Etruscans 
for the adjoining lands of the Po region, where 


See UMBRACULUM. 
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many settlements were alternately Umbrian and 
Etruscan (Strabo, v. p. 216), but even in Etruria 
itself, many districts had been in the hands of the 
Umbrians before they were driven out by the 
Etruscans; and before the onsets of the Romans 
both nations made war against each other alter- 
nately to and fro across the Tiber, which formed 
the boundary between their territories. Thus the 
strongest barrier was set against the spread of the: 
Umbrians to the north and west. It is no wonder, 
then, that the Umbrians, hemmed in by Kelts and 
Etruscans, were unable to offer any successful re- 
sistance to the conquering enemies of their own 
line pressing upon them from the Nar, since we 
see them without unity or centralized power, split 
up into a number of cities or States, which werey 
just as hostile to each other as to the national 
enemy, as the Iguvini towards the Tadinates, the 
Sarsinates towards the rest of the Umbrians. The 
contrast to the political ideas and discipline of the 
Romans is apparent also in the contrasting appli- 
cation of an hereditary expression for their civil 
divisions. While the Romans subordinated the 
tribus as a fractional part to the civitas, with the 
Umbrians the trifu, i. e. the outlying country con- 
federation belonging to the city, stood above the 
tota, as they called the city organization, as the es- 
sence of the State; e. g. the district of Iguvium or 
the tribus Sapinia on the northern boundary of the 
land (Livy, xxxi. 2). As in Rome, consuls, so at 
the head of Umbrian States we find marones, a 
word familiar through Vergil’s cognomen. 

The fact that we know a little more of the Um- 
brians, their language and civilization, than the 
scanty and inexact records of the ancient historians 
and geographers tell us, is due to the inscriptions 
on the monuments which the soil of the land has pre- 
served for modern times. It is true that the smaller 
inscriptions from Asisium, Fulginia, Tuder, Ameria, 
including two dies for coinage, only seven in num- 
ber, and of limited extent, give little information ; 
but from the inscription of Assisi we may men- 
tion the mayor Propartis as the ancestor of the 
Umbrian Callimachus, who in the last verse of his 
elegy on Maecenas (iii. 9) evidently makes an allu- 
sion to the etymology, clearer in that form, of his 
name (in partes). Far richer and more valuable, 
in their extent almost unique in Italian epigraphy, 
are the seven bronze tablets excavated in 1444 in 
the theatre at Iguvium (now Gubbio) and still pre- 
served at that place, written partly in the Umbrian, 
partly in the Latin alphabet, but all in the Um- 
brian dialect. They are the legacy of a religious 
brotherhood, which had at Iguvium nearly the 
same importance as the Pontifical Collegium at 
Rome, and at all events far surpassed the known 
Roman brotherhoods in weight and influence in 
the sacras of all the communities. The Temple of 
Iupiter Apenninus on the heights at Iguvium 
was famous in ancient times; but certain indica- 
tions of the position of this temple and cult are 
lacking in the tablets. 

These tablets (TaBULAE IGUViNAE or Euqu- 
BINAE) are the work of the Fratres Atiedii, who 
have here set down their ritual and in addition 
some decisions of their College. Of the ten great 
families for whose alliance a sacrifice of pigs 
and goats is offered twice a year, the Atiedias 
Jamilia occupies the first place; the similarity of 
this name to the ethnic name of the Umbrian city 
Attidium is certainly not accidental. The most 
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brian remains concerning Roman re- 
ligion and religious observances, and 
least of all from the time when the 
Roman cnlt was not yet permeated 
and adulterated by the Grecian, the 
great importance of these monuments 
for all investigation of Roman as well 
as of Italian ceremonial systems is 
self-evident, As the whole Roman 
literature, frequently as it refers to 
auspices and other kindred terms, 
does not tell us much of their nature, 
the arrangement of the temple, the 
methods and forms of auspices, etc., 
as the beginning of the sixth Umbrian 
tablet, its statements are necessarily 
the foundation for all scientific in- 
vestigation of these questions, The 
significance of the vacca honoraria in 
contrast to the hostiae piaculares in 
the Roman Aryal-rites had been shown 
in the Umbrian vittu vufru, before the 
recently discovered record of the Ro- 
man secular festival under Augustus 
had instrneted even Roman antiqua- 
rians on the point (Mommsen, Ephem. 
Epigraph. viii. p. 270), See Lupt. 
But infinitely greater in value than 
the information which these tablets 
contain is their linguistic importance, 
for we must noé forget that some light 
is shed by the language upon those 
periods of the people on which history 
is silent, in so far as it interprets the 
origin of a race and its connection 
with or opposition to other peoples. 
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One of the Eugubine Tablets. (Bréal.) 


important tablets are L, VIL, and VII., which de- 
scribe the most essential sacrificial rites of the an- 
cient communities, the lustration of the sacred 
citadel (montem piare), and the purification of the 
people (circumferre populum), from moment to mo- 
ment and with all the ceremonies and prayers— 
Tablet I. briefly, VI. and VII. in greater detail, 
just as among the Roman Fratres Arvales the pro- 


tocols of the rites are at first short, later more de- | 


tailed and verbose. At the consecration of the 
citadel a procession went from gate to gate, and 
before and behind each gate a rich sacrifice was 
offered for the citadel and town of Iguvinm. The 
celebration was concluded with sacrifices of bul- 
locks at the Temple of Iupiter and a deity related to 
Iuno Curritis, which probably stood upon the cita- 
del; the whole ceremony occupied the greater part 
of the day. “Then the citadel shall be purified ; 
but if anything should be omitted, the officiating 
priest must observe the birds, turn back at the 
first gate, and begin the sacred rite anew.” Tab- 
let II. gives directions for a sacrifice improperly 
made and for the service of the dead, and on the 
other side for the half-yearly family reunions ; 
Il. and IV. add the ritual of the ambarvalia to 
the amburbium and ambilustrium described in Hey 


VI., and VII.; V. contains decrees of the College as 


to what the officiating priest and the members of | 
: and to demand in re- | 


the society have to perform j 
gard to the expenses necessary for the Bard, the 
sacrificial feast, the distribution of the flesh, ote. 
As we possess no documents similar to these Um- 


Although in the last century, misled 

by the characters, scholars associated 

Umbrian and Etruscan, every one 
knows, from the language, that these two races 
'had nothing in common, This, however, does not 
preclude the possibility that in consequence of 
centuries of proximity each one borrowed feat- 
ures from the other, or both from a third; as,e. g., 
the Umbrian -Italian words maron (city official) 
and vinw are found also in Etruscan. This much 
at least is sure, on the other hand, that the Um- 
brians received their writing and alphabet from 
the Etruscans. And this very point throws still 
| further light on primitive times. For while their 
|language unites the Umbrians with the Latins, 
Sabines, Samnites, and the smaller peoples of Cen- 
‘tral Italy, so that we roughly class them all as 
Italic, the writing separates the Umbrians from 
‘the Latins and Faliscans, and places them in a 
closer relation, produced probably by longer living 
together, with the Samnites (Oscans), who, togeth- 
‘er with the Umbrians, adopted the same Etruscan 
‘alphabet. In this alphabet, to which the sign 
| 8 for the Italic fricative f is peculiar, the char- 
| acter for the vowel o was wanting (so in Umbrian 
| puplum is written for poplom), as were also the 
characters for medial g (for which Ikuvina and Tju- 
| yina are written), and d, which is supplied partly 
| by t (tekuries for the Latin decuries). But the Um- 
brians compensated for this by incorporating two 
| new characters in their alphabet, both modifications 
of an older r-sign, as the sound represented by the 
| first letter had really relationship with the 7-sound. 
|The second letter was then arbitrarily formed in 
| imitation of the first. The first is q, represented 
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in Latin writing by 7s, in general etymologically 
corresponding to the Greek 6—e. g., persu, for méda, 
pedem; sometimes to 1, as in karsitw for xadéra, 
calato. The fact that the Latin transcription em- 
ployed r as well as s indicates a dental sound, such 
as the rubbing of the tongue between the teeth 
produces. The other letter is d, rendered s’ in the 
Latin writing, etymologically corresponding to & 
before 7 and e: fas'ia for Latin faciat, pas’e for 
Latin pace. This fact, that the Umbrian, in agree- 
ment with the Romance languages, changes the 
original guttural into the sibilant before light 
vowels, is the more remarkable since in related 
dialects no trace of this is found, nor in Latin 
before the time of Constantine. But this is one 
of many indications that important linguistic proc- 
esses of the Romance languages have their begin- 
ning in the far-distant past of the Italic, but, 
pushed aside and restrained by the development 
and predominance of literary Latin, only with its 
decadence after the time of the Antonines come 
to the surface and into use again. The language 
of the Umbrians, as we know it from the monu- 
ments, embraces approximately the second cen- 
tury B.c. The inscriptions written in the Latin 
alphabet may be assigned on palaeographic and 
other grounds to the time of Sulla, roughly to B.c. 
100; those written in Umbrian characters, there- 
fore, tablets written from right to left as among 
the Etruscans, must be as much older as is re- 
quired for certain changes in the language, shown 
in later tablets, to have become fixed. Among 
these changes the progress of rhotacism in place 
of an original s is especially prominent, as e.g. in 
the older tablets we find the genitive singular totas 
like codias, paterfamilias, but in the later, totar, 
From this difference we distinguish Old Umbrian, 
written in the national alphabet, and New Umbri- 
an, written in Latin; the former reaches scarcely 
beyond the war with Hannibal, but may perhaps, 
as appears from the older tablets (I. to V.), have 
been produced in different decades of the second 
century, since even in them slight differences in 
language appear. 

On the whole, the Umbrian more nearly resem- 
bles the Oscan than the Latin, the reason for 
which has been already indicated in its phonol- 
ogy (Umbr.-Ose. pantam, Lat. quantam), in inflee- 
tion (nominative plural Umbr.- Ose. viros, Lat. 
virt ; Umbr.-Ose. frateer, Lat. fratres ; fut. Umbr.- 
Ose. fust, Lat. erit, ete.), in vocabulary (Umbr.- 
Osc. heriom, Lat. velle). The discoveries of Osean 
remains in recent years have confirmed the pre- 
sumption of a very close agreement between Oscans 
and Umbrians in matter as well as in langnage 
(e.g. in the pentadic family order), But the Osean 
gives the impression of a more vigorous plant, as 
though unfolded in the sunlight of Magna Graecia. 
It has more genuine, transparent, elegant forms, 
while with the Umbrians even their language re- 
flects the pressure of their political relations, nar- 
rowing and stunted. All the diphthongs have dis- 
appeared (oktur, Lat. auctor, kvestur); the endings 
are mangled (nome for nomen, emantu for emantur, 
ete.); in composition four prepositions, appearing 
in Latin as ab, ad, an, and in, are reduced to the 
bare a-vowel. 

If we bring Latin into comparison, the Umbrian 
has most similarity in its general structure with 
the Latin of two periods—the first, before it had 
been elaborated on literary lines, the second after 
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the decline of the literature at its vulgarization 
and breaking up into provincial idioms. It is 
therefore not probable that a national literature 
preceded or accompanied the Umbrian which we 
know. Among the smaller tribes of Central Italy 
the Paeligni spoke a dialect occupying a place 
about midway between Umbrian and Oscan; but 
in spite of the greater separation in their posi- 
tions, in historic times, the language of the Volsci 
comes near to the Umbrian. See ITALIA. 

The principal authority is Aufrecht and Kireh- 
hoff, Die Umbrischen Sprachdenkmdler (Berlin, 1849); 
Huschke, Die Iguv. Tafeln (Leipzig, 1859), chiefly 
for the facts; Bréal, Les Tables Eugubines (Paris, 
1875, with photo-lithographic atlas), especially use- 
ful as an introduction to the language; Biicheler, 
Umbrica (Bonn, 1883); Von Planta, Grammatik der 
Osk,.- Umbr. Dialekte, i. (Strassburg, 1893). For the 
history and geography, Nissen, Italische Landes- 
kunde, i. p. 502 foll., and, above all, Borrmann in the 
Corpus Inscript. Latinarum, xi. 2, in which are col- 
lected the Latin inscriptions of Umbria. Cf. Osct. 

Umbro. Now the Ombrone; one of the largest 
rivers in Etruria, falling into the Tyrrhene Sea. 

Uncia (ovyxia). An ounce; 
the twelfth part of anything, 
especially of an as. It was the 
name of a small Roman copper 
coin (Varro, LZ. L. v. 171). 

Uncials. See PALAEOG- 
RAPHY. 

Unctor. Ananointer. See ALIPTAE; ATHLETAE; 
BALNEAE. 


Undertaker. See Funus; UsTor. 
Unelli. A people on the northern coast of 
Gaul, opposite Britain (Caes. B. G. ii. 34). 


Roman Uncia (one-third 
of original size), 


Unguentum (éAaoy, pvpor, oyna, opjpa). An 
ointment or perfume, both being extensively used 
by the ancients. The earliest and most common 
of unguents was olive-oil (see OLIVUM), used after 
the bath and in the preparation of the person for 
athletic contests. Other oils, more expensive and 
used partly for the skin and partly for the hair, are 
enumerated by Pliny (H. N. xiii. 4-18). They are 
usually named from the substance with which they 
were perfumed, as irinum (iris), rosaceum (rose), 
narcissinum (Narcissus), sesaminum (sesame), car- 
damomum (cardamum), cinnamomum (cinnamon), 
crocinum (saffron), ete. Scented powders (Scara- 
opara) Were also popular (Theophr. Odor. 8), Lux- 
urious persons carried oils and essences to the bath 
in little boxes (narthecia) or in scent-bottles (see 
ALABASTRUM ). Perfumers were called pupevol, 
pupor@da, unguentarii, and did a thriving busi- 
ness. In the effeminate city of Capua a whole 
street or square (the Seplasia) was given up to 
them (Cie. In Pis. ii. 24). See Boettiger, Sabina, 
last ed. rey. by Fischer (Munich, 1878); and for cos- 
meties the articles Fucus; MELINUM. For soaps 
and powders see FULLO; Sapo; SPUMA. 


Unio (on). (1) The one-spot on dice. See Ta- 


Lus. (2) A solitaire pearl (Mart. viii. 81, 4). 
Universities. See ALEXANDRIAN SCHOOL; 
EDUCATION. 
Unlucky Days. See Digs. 


Upis (Ovms). (1) A surname of Artemis as the 
goddess assisting women in childbirth. (2) The 
name of a mythical being, who is said to have 
reared Artemis, and who is mentioned by Vergil 


UR 


as one of the nymphs in her train (den. xi. 589). 
The masculine Upis is mentioned by Cicero as the 
father of Artemis. 

Ur. See EpEssa. 


Urania (Ovpavia). (1) One of the Muses, a daugh- 
ter of Zeus by Mnemosyné. The ancient bard Li- 
nus is called her son by Apollo, and Hymenaeus 
also is said to have been a son of Urania. She 
was regarded, as her name indicates, as the Muse 
of Astronomy, and was represented with a celestial 
globe, to which she points with a small staff. (2) 
Daughter of Oceanus and Tethys, who also occurs 
as a nymph in the train of Persephoné. (8) A sur- 
name of Aphrodité, describing her as “the heaven- 
ly,” or spiritual, to distinguish her from Aphrodité 
Pandemos. Plato represents her as a daughter of 
Uranus, begotten withont a mother. Wine was 
not used in the libations offered to her. See APH- 
RODITE. 


Uranus (Ovpayos). Sometimes called a son and 
sometimes the husband of Gaea (Earth). By Gaea, 
Uranus became the father of Oceanus, Coeus, Cri- 
us, Hyperion, Iapetus, Thia, Rhea, Themis, Mne- 
mosyné, Phoebe, Tethys, Cronos; of the Cyclopes 
—Brontes, Steropes, Arges; and of the Hecaton- 
cheires—Cottus, Briareus, and Gyes. According 
to Cicero, Uranus was also the father of Mercury 
by Dia and of Venus by Hemera (Cic. N. D. iii. 22, 
55-58). Uranus hated his children, and immedi- 
ately after their birth he confined them in Tarta- 
rus, in consequence of which he was castrated and 
dethroned by Cronos at the instigation of Gaea. 
Out of the drops of his blood sprang the Gigantes, 
the Melian nymphs, and, according to some, Sile- 
nus; and from the foam gathering around his 
limbs in the sea sprang Aphrodité (Hes. Th. 126- 
193; Apollod. i. 1). 

Urbigénus Pagus. See HELVETI. 

Urbinum. (1) HorTensk. Now Urbino; a town 
in Umbria and a municipium. (2) METAURENSE. 
Now Urbania; a town in Umbria on the river Me- 
taurus, and not far from its source. 

Urceus, dim. Urcedlus (mpdyoos). A one-han- 
dled jug used especially for pouring liquids from 
one vessel into another (Mart. xi. 56). It was a 
vessel in common use at the sacrifices. Its gen- 
eral shape was that shown in the illustration given 
under OENOCHOE. 

Urcinium. Now Ajaccio; a town on the west- 
ern coast of Corsica. 

Uria. Called Hyria by Herodotus; a town in 
Calabria, on the road from Brundusiam to Taren- 
tum, was the ancient capital of Iapygia, and is said 
to have been founded by the Cretans under Minos 
(Herod. vii. 170). It is now Oria. 

Urinator (dpvevrnp, KohupBnrns )- 
diver (Livy, xliv. 10). 

Urine as a detergent. See FULLO. 

Urium. A small town in 
Apulia, from which the Sinus 
Urius took its name, being the 
bay on the northern side of 
Mount Garganus opposite the 
Diomedean Islands. 

Urna (kdAms). (1) A Roman 
water-vessel of the shape shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion from an original. (2) A 


A trained 


Urna. 
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vessel of similar shape used for the ashes of the 
dead. _ (8) A vessel used for drawing lots at the 
Comitia, and as a ballot-box. See CoMITIA. 


; Ursus. A contemporary of the emperor Domi- 
tian, whom he dissuaded from killing his wife 
Domitia. Statins addressed to him a poem of 
consolation on the death of a favourite slave (Silv. 
ii. 6), and he also mentions him in the preface to 
the second book of his Silvae. 

Urvum or Urbum. 


The plough-tail, also called 
bura. See ARATRUM. 


Usipétes or Usipii. A German people who, in 
the time of Caesar, took up their abode on the 
Lippe. At a later time they became lost under 
the general name of Alemanni (Caes. B. G. iv. 4; 
Tac. Ann. i. 503 xiii, 54), 

Ustica. 
ace. 


A valley near the Sabine villa of Hor- 


Ustor (vekpoxavorns). The person who assisted 
the undertaker (pollinctor, libitinarius) in laying 
out a corpse upon the pyre for burning (Mart. iii. 
93). The occupation was regarded as a low and 
somewhat degraded one (Lucan, viii. 731). See 
FUNUS. 


Usucapio. A term of Roman law signifying 
the acquisition of full and complete ownership 
(“Quiritary ”) through undisputed possession for 
a prescribed period of time (Dig. xli.3,3). Only 
persons having commercium (q. v.) could exercise 
this right, and it did not, of course, apply to stolen 
property (res furtivae), and certain other things 
were exempted by law from acquisition through 
usucapio—e. g. property belonging to minors under 
guardianship, property belonging to towns, etc. 
(See also PiGNus.) So sweeping, however, was the 
right of usucapio that if a man took possession of 
a piece of land or other property belonging to an 
inheritance, even though he knew that he had no 
title to it, and held it unchallenged for a year, it be- 
came his in full legal ownership (Gaius, ii. 54). See 
Schirmer, Grundidee der Usucapion (1855) ; Puchta, 
Institutionen, §§ 239, 240; and the article Domt- 
NIUM. 

Usura. See FENUS. 


Ususfructus. The so-called “real” right of 
using and taking the fruits of property, whether 
movable or immovable, whose use does not dimin- 
ish its substance and value. It was one of the 
“servitudes,” as to which see SERVITUTES. 


Uter (dcoxés). A bag made of the skin of an 
animal (an ox, pig, or goat), carefully stitched at 
the sides, and made tight by the application of 
pitch or wax. It was thus used (1) as a wine-skin 
(uter vinarius) chiefly for the transportation of 
wine from place to place (see VINUM); and (2) as 
a means of sport for the rustics, as shown in the 
article ASCOLIASMUS (q. v.) (Verg. Georg. ii. 384). 
Water was also carried in skin-bags by armies on 
the march. The persons in charge of the water- 
supply were therefore called urRARU (Livy, xliv. 
33). 

Utica (Odrikn and Irvcn). Now Bon-Shater; the 
greatest city of ancient Africa next to Carthage. 
It was a Phoenician colony, much older, according 
to the ancient chronologists, than Carthage. Like 
others of the very ancient Phenician colonies in 
the territory of Carthage, Utica maintained a com- 
parative independence, even during the height of 
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the Punic power, and was rather the ally of Car- 
thage than her subject. It stood on the shore of 
the northern part of the Carthaginian Gulf, a little 
west of the mouth of the Bagradas, and twenty- 
seven Roman miles northwest of Carthage; but its 
site is now inland, in consequence of the changes 
effected by the Bagradas in the coast-line. In the 
Third Punic War, Utica took part with the Romans 
against Carthage, and was rewarded with the great- 
est part of the Carthaginian territory. It after- 
wards became renowned to all future time as the 
scene of the last stand made by the Pompeian 
party against Caesar, and of the self-sacrifice of 
the younger Cato, who is, in consequence, usually 
styled Cato Uticensis. See Caro. 


Utrarii. Water-carriers who supplied the sol- 
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diers on the march with water from skins (wtres) 
(Livy, xliv. 33.) ; 

Uxantis. Now Ushant; an island off the west- 
ern coast of Gaul. 

Uxellodinum. A town of the Cadurci in Gal- 
lia Aquitanica. Itisnow Issolu. It was besieged 
and taken by Iulius Caesar (B, G. viii. 32-44). 

Uxentum. Now Ugento; a town in Calabria, 
northwest of the Iapygian promontory. 

Uxii (Ovéw.). A warlike people, of predatory 
habits, who had their strongholds in Mount Par- 
achoathras, on the northern border of Persis, in 
the district called Uxia, but who also occupied 
a considerable tract of country in Media. 


Uxor. See MATRIMONIUM. 


MA 


V (Y), as a symbol. 

IN GREEK.—Y = ws (C. I. G. 5762), As a nu- 
meral = 20 (old system). v’= 300. v= 300,000. 

In Latrin.—V = veteranus, verna, via, Vibius, 
vicit, villa, Virtus, utere, uxor. 

V-A-L = vices agens legati. 

V-A-S-L-M = votum animo solvit libens merito. 

V-B-D-R-P = vir bonus dignus re publica. 

V-B-M-P = voto bene merenti posuit. 

V-B-0-V-F =virum bonum ora vos faciatis. 

V-B-S = vir bonus sanctus. 

V-C (E: P)-A-V-P = vir clarissimus (egregius per- 
fectissimus) agens vices praesidis. 

V-C-L:M = voti compos libens merito. 

V-C-:P-P=vir clarissimus pater patrum. 

V-C-Q:K = vir clarissimus quaestor candidatus. 

V-C-R=voluntarii cives Romani. 

V-D-P-R-:L-P = unde de plano recte legi possit. 

V-F = Viennae fecit. 

V-F-S = verba facta sunt, vivus fecit sibi. 

V-1(H, L, O, P, R) =vir illustris (honestus, lauda- 
bilis, optimus, perfectissimus, religiosus). 

V-L= veteranus legionis. 

V-L-L-M:S = votum libens laetus merito solvit. 

V-M-F = vene (i. e. bene) merenti fecerunt. 

V-P-A = vixit pius annis. 

V-P-P-P-H (N, R)=vir perfectissimus praeses 
provinciae Hispaniae (Numidiae, Raetiae). 

V:-Q =viator quaestorius. 

V:Q:R-F-E-V-‘S:D-M = uti quod recte factum esse 
volet sine dolo malo. : 

V-S = urbs sacra, vici situ. 

V-S:F = votum solvit feliciter. 

V-‘S:I= vice sacra iudicans, 

V-‘S-L-A-F = votum solvit libens animo feliciter, 

V-V = virgo Vestalis, uti voverat, Venus victrix. 

V-V‘'S:L:M = ut voverat solvit, libens merito. 

V:V:V =vale! vale! vale! 

As anumeral=5, as the half of X. See NumMmRus. 


Vacca, Vaga, or Vaba. Now Beja. A city of 
Zeugitana in northern Africa, a day’s journey south 
of Utica. It was destroyed by Metellus in the Ju- 
gurthine War, but was restored and colonized by 
the Romans. Justinian named it THEODORIAS in 
honour of his wife. 


Vaccaei. A people in the interior of Hispania 
Tarraconensis, occupying the modern Toro, Palen- 
cia, Burgos, and Valladolid. Their chief towns 
were Palantia and Intereatia. 


Vacuna. A Sabine goddess. worshipped espe- 
cially in a sacred grove near the Lacus Velinus 
and Reaté (Pliny, H. N. iii. 109); and also in a 
temple near Horace’s farm (Hor. Epist. i. 10, 49). 
Vacuna was particularly regarded as the goddess 
of victory, but was also a great national deity of the 
Sabines (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 307) ; she also presided over 
the works of the garden and field (hence identified 
both with Venus and with Ceres), and over the 
woods and hunting (hence identified with Diana). 
Moreover, as goddess of victory in war she is some- 
times confused with Bellona and sometimes with 
Minerva (Dionys. i. 15; Schol. ad Hor. 1. ¢.). 


Vadimonis Lacus. Now Lago di Bassano; a 
small lake of Etruria, of a circular form, with sul- 
phureous waters, and renowned for its floating isl- 
ands. It is celebrated in history for the defeat of 
the Etruscans in two great battles, first by the 
dictator Papirius Cursor, in B.c. 309; and again in 
283, when the allied forces of the Etruscans and 
Gauls were routed by the consul Cornelius Dola- 
bella. 

Vadimonium. See AcTio in the Appendix. 


Vagienni. A petty people in Liguria, whose 
chief town was Augusta Vagiennorum. 

Vagina (xodeds, ExpoOnkn). The scabbard of a 
sword, usually made of wood, but sometimes ap- 
parently of leather. See GLapIus. 

Vahalis. See RHENUS. 

Valckenaer, Lupwic Caspar. A distinguished 
Dutch classical scholar, born at Leeuwarden in 1715. 
He was Professor at Franeker (1741) and in the 
University of Leyden (1766), and died in 1785. His 
best known works are an edition of Homer’s Iliad 
with the scholia (1747); of the Phoenissae of Eurip- 
ides (1755; 4th ed. Leipzig, 1824); of the Hippol- 
ytus of Euripides, with a remarkable discussion on 
the fragments of the lost plays of that dramatist 
(1768; new ed. Leipzig, 1823); of the Greek bucolic 
and didactic poets (1781) ; of the fragments of Cal- 
limachus (rey. by Luzac, 1799); and a Diatribe de 
Aristobulo (ed. by Luzac, 1806). See L. Miiller, 
Geschichte der classischen Philologie in den Nieder- 
landen, pp. 82 foll. (Leipzig, 1869). 

Valens. An emperor of the East A.D. 364-378, 
born about A.D. 328, and made emperor by his 
brother Valentinian. (See VALENTINIANUS.) The 
greater part of Valens’s reign was occupied by his 
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wars with the Goths. At first he gained great ad- 
vantages over the barbarians, and concluded a 
peace with them in 370, on the condition that they 
should not cross the Danube. In 376 the Goths 
were driven out of their country by the Huns, and 
were allowed by Valens to cross the Danube and 
settle in Thrace and the country on the borders of 
the Danube. Dissensions soon arose between the 
Romans and these dangerous neighbors, and in 
377 the Goths took up arms under Fritigern. Va- 
Jens collected a powerful army, and marched 
against the Goths, but he was defeated by them 
with immense slaughter, near Adrianople, on the 
9th of August, 378. Valens was never seen after 
the battle: some say he died on the field; and 
others relate that he was burned to death in a 
peasant’s house, to which he was carried, and 
which the barbarians set fire to without knowing 
who was in it (Amm. Mare. xxxi. 13). The reign 
of Valens is important in the history of the Empire 
on account of the admission of the Goths into the 
countries south of the Danube—the commence- 
ment of the decline of the Roman power. Furious 
contests between the rival creeds of the Catholics 
and the Arians also characterize this reign. 


Valens, Fapius. One of the principal generals 
of the emperor Vitellius. In a.p. 69 he marched 
into Italy through Gaul, and, after forming a junc- 
tion with the forces of Caecina, defeated Otho in 
the decisive battle of Bedriacum, which secured 
for Vitellius the sovereignty of Italy. Vitellius 
raised Valens and Caecina to the consulship, and 
left the whole government in their hands. Valens 
remained faithful to Vitellius when Antonius Pri- 
mus, the general of Vespasian, marched into Italy; 
but as he had not sufficient force to oppose Anto- 
nius after the capture of Cremona, he resolved to 
sail to Gaul and rouse the Gallic provinces to sup- 
port the cause of Vitellius. He was taken pris- 
oner at the islands of the Stoechades (Hyéres), off 
Massilia, and was shortly afterwards put to death 
at Urbinum (Urbino) (Tac. Hist. i. 7, 52-66; ii. 24— 


30, 56, 92, 99; iii. 40, 62; Plut. Oth.6). See VITEL- 
LIUS. 
Valentia. (1) Now Valencia; the chief town 


of the Edetani on the river Turia, three miles from 
the coast, and on the road from Carthago Nova to 
Castulo. (2) Now Valence; a town in Gallia Nar- 
bonensis on the Rhéne, and a Roman colony. (3) 
A town of Sardinia of uncertain site. (4) Or Va- 
LENTIUM, a town in Apulia, ten miles from Brun- 
dusium. (5) A province in the north of Britain, 
beyond the Roman wall. 
short time. See BRITANNIA. 


Valentinianus. (1) A Roman emperor (A.D. 364— 
375), was the son of Gratianus, and was born Se 
321, at Cibalis in Pannonia. His first wife ge 
Valeria Severa, by whom he became the father ot 
the emperor Gratianus. He held important mili- 
tary commands under Julian and Jovian ; and on 
the death of the latter, in February, 364, Valen- 
tinian was elected emperor by the troops at Ni- 
nie the desire of the soldiers, ae in 
empire his brother Valens, and assigned to nl ae 
East, while he himself undertook the 2 Mae ps 
of the West. Valentinian was a Catholic, bie: 
his brother Valens was an Arian; but he ai Be 
persecute either Arians or heathen s. He Seton: 
good abilities, prudence, aud vigour of character. 
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He had a capacity for military matters, and was a 
Vigilant, Impartial, and laborious administrator. 
The greater part of Valentinian’s reign was occu- 
pied by the wars against the Alemanni and the 
other barbarians on the Roman frontier, in which 
his operations were attended with success. He not 
only drove the Alemanni out of Gaul, but on more 
than one occasion crossed the Rhine, and carried 
the war into the enemy’s country. His usual resi- 
dence was Treviri (Tréves). In 375 he went to 
Carnuntum on the Danube, in order to repel the 
Quadi and Sarmatians, who had invaded Pannonia. 
After an indecisive campaign he took up his win- 
ter-quarters at Bregetio. In this place, while giv- 
ing an audience to the deputies of the Quadi, and 
speaking with great heat, he fell down in a fit and 
expired suddenly, on the 17th of November (Amm. 
Mare. xxviii.—xxx.; Zosim. iv. 17). 

(2) A Roman emperor (A.D. 375-392), younger son 
of the preceding, proclaimed Augustus by the army 
after his father’s death, though he was then only 
four or five years of age. His elder brother Gra- 
tianus, who had been proclaimed Augustus during 
the iifetime of their father, assented to the choice 
of the army, and a division of the West was made 
between the two brothers. Valentinian had Italy, 
Illyricum, and Africa; Gratian had the Gauls, 
Spain, and Britain. In 383 Gratian was defeated 
and slain by Maximus, who left Valentinian a pre- 
carious authority out of fear for Theodosius, the 
emperor of the East; but in 387 Valentinian was 
expelled from Italy by Maximus, and fled for ref- 
uge to Theodosius. In 388 Theodosius defeated 
Maximus, and restored Valentinian to his author- 
ity as emperor of the West. Theodosius returned 
to Constantinople in 391; and in the following 
year (392) Valentinian was murdered by the gen- 
eral Arbogastes, who raised Eugenius to the throne. 
Valentinian perished on the 15th of May, being 
only a few months above twenty years of age. His 
funeral oration was pronounced by St. Ambrose. 

(3) Roman emperor A.D. 426-455, was born 419, 
and was the son of Constantius III. by Placidia, 
the sister of Honorius and the daughter of Theo- 
dosins I. He was declared Augustus in 425 by 
Theodosius II., and was placed over the West, but 
as he was only six years of age the government 
was intrusted to his mother Placidia. During his 
long reign the Empire was repeatedly exposed to 
the invasions of the barbarians; and it was only 
the military abilities of Aétius which saved the 
Empire from ruiz. In 429 the Vandals under Gen- 
seric crossed over into Africa, which they con- 
quered, and of which they continued in possession 
till the reign of Justinian. The weakness of the 
Empire during this reign was shown also by the 
fact that the Britons (from whose country the Ro- 
man troops had been withdrawn forty years be- 
fore), finding it vain to apply to Rome for aid 
against the incursions of the Picts, invited the 
Jutes under Hengest and Horsa to help them, in 
449, The Goths likewise established themselves 
in Gaul; but Aétius finally made peace with them 
(439), and with their assistance gained a great vic- 
tory over Attila and the vast army of the Huns at 
ChAlons in 451. (See Ar11La.) The power and in- 
fluence of Attius excited the jealousy and fears of 
Valentinian, who murdered his faithful general in 
454. (See Aiitius.) In the following year the em- 
peror himself was slain by Petronius Maximus, 
whose wife he had violated. 


VALERIA 


Valeria. (1) A sister of P. Valerius Publicola, 
who advised the Roman matrons to ask Veturia, 
the mother of Coriolanus, to go to the camp of 
Coriolanus in order to deprecate his resentment. 
See CorIoLaNus. (2) The last wife of Sulla. She 
was the daughter of M. Valerius Messala, and bore 
a daughter soon after Sulla’s death. (3) GALERIA 
VALERIA, daughter of Diocletian and Prisca, She 
was, upon the reconstruction of the Empire in A.D, 
292, united to Galerius, one of the new Caesars. 
After the death of ber husband in 311 Valeria re- 
jected the proposals of his successor Maximinus, 
who in consequence stripped her of her posses- 
sions, and banished her along with her mother. 
After the death of Maximinus, Valeria and her 
mother were executed by order of Licinius, in A.D. 
315. (4) MessaLina. See MESSALINA. 

Valeria Gens. One of the most ancient patri- 
cian houses at Rome, It was of Sabine origin, and 
the founder, Volesus or Volusns, is said to have set- 
tled at Rome with Titus Tatius. One of the de- 
scendants of this Volesus, P. Valerius, afterwards 
surnamed Publicola, plays a distinguished part in 
the story of the expulsion of the kings, and was 
elected consul in the first year of the Republic, 
B.c.509. From this time down to the latest period 
of the Empire, for nearly 1000 years, the name oc- 
curs more or less frequently in the Fasti, and it 
was borne by several of the emperors. The Valeria 
gens enjoyed extraordinary honours and privileges 
at Rome. In early times they were always fore- 
most in advocating the rights of the plebeians, 
and the laws which they proposed were the great 
charters of the liberties of the second order. (See 
Lex.) The Valeria gens was divided into various 
families under the Republic, the most important 
of which bore the name of Corvus, FLaccus, MEs- 
SALA, and PUBLICOLA. 


Valerianus. (1) P. Licrnrus, a Roman emperor, 
A.D, 253-260. He was entrapped into a conference 
by the Persians, taken prisoner (260) by Sapor, and 
passed the remainder of his life in captivity, sub- 
jected to every insult which Oriental cruelty could 
devise. 
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His skin was stuffed after his death and | 


hung in one of the Persian temples for many years. | 


(2) A son of the preceding, who perished along with 
Gallienus at Milan in 263. See GALLIENUS. 

Valerius. See VALERIA GENS. 

Valerius. (1) ANTIAS. See ANTIAS. 

(2) Maximus, a Roman historian, Of his life we 
know only that he accompanied the proconsul Sex- 
tus Pompeius to Asia in A.D. 27 (i1.6, 8). On his return 
he composed, between A.D. 29 and 32, a collection 
of historical aneedotes in nine books, Factorwm et 
Dictorum Memorabilium Libri, which he dedicated 
to the emperor Tiberius. The book consists of an 
uncritical collection of extracts taken mostly from 
Livy and Cicero, but also from Sallust and Pom- 
peius Trogus. These are divided into domestic and 
foreign instances under different headings, mostly 
descriptive of moral qualities, sometimes grouped 
according to subjects and sometimes not. The style 
is bad, and full of rhetorical declamation; the char- 
acter of the compiler reveals itself in his gross flat- 
tery of Tiberius. Nevertheless, owing to the con- 
venient selection of anecdotes which the book 
offered to orators and authors, it was much quoted 
in the succeeding generations down to the Middle 
Ages. It has come down to us with two epitomes, 
drawn up in late Roman times, by Iulins Paris and 
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Ianuarius Nepotianus. The short dissertation De 
Praenominibus, appended to the work, has nothing 
to do with Valerius himself. It is an epitome 
drawn up by the above-mentioned Paris from the 
first portion of a work on Roman names by an un- 
known writer, who quotes old authorities on the 
subject, especially Varro. There are good text- 
editions of Valerius Maximus by Halm (Leipzig, 
1865) and Kempf (2d ed. Leipzig, 1888); and with 
English notes on selected passages, by Smith (Bos- 
ton, 1895). 

(3) Gatus VALERIUS FLaccus BALBUS SETINUS, 
a Latin writer of epic verse, born at Setia, who flour- 
ished under Vespasian and Titus, and died before 
A.D. 90. We have an unfinished epic by him on the 
expedition of the Argonauts (Argonautica) in eight 
books, which was begun about the time of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem (70), and was dedicated to 
Vespasian. The poem is a free paraphrase of the 
work of Apollonius Rhodius, with his characteristic 
style and manner, in language which, though care- 
ful and tastefully chosen, is sometimes difficult and 
obscure, and overladen with rhetorical adornment. 
Editions by Thilo (Halle, 1863); Schenkl (Berlin, 
1871); and Biihrens (Leipzig, 1875). See Peters, De 
Valerii Flacci Vita et Carmine (Kénigsberg, 1890). 

(4) Iutrus VALERIus, of Africa, who lived about 
the end of the third century A.D., and wrote a Latin 
translation of the Pseudo-Callisthenes. See CaL- 
LISTHENES. 

(5) VALENTINUS. See TaPpPpuLa LEX. 

Valerius Voliisus Maximus, Marcus or Ma- 
nius. A Roman who was dictator in B.c. 494, 
when the dissensions de nexis between the burgh- 
ers and commonalty of Rome were at the highest. 
(See NexuM.) Valerius was popular with the plebs, 
and induced them to enlist for the Sabine and 
Aequian wars by promising that when the enemy 
was repulsed the condition of the debtors (next) 
should be alleviated. He defeated and triumphed 
over the Sabines; but, unable to fulfil his promise 
to the plebeians, resigned his dictatorship (Livy, 
ii. 30, 31). 

Valetudinarium (vocokopeiov). A room set 
apart for the reception and treatment of sick 
slaves—a sort of domestic hospital and infirmary 
(Col. xi. 1,18; Sen. De Ira,i.16). There were also 
military hospitals attached to the Roman camps; 
but there is no mention of public hospitals before 
the fourth century (Hieron. Epist. iii. 10). The 
nearest approach to a public hospital in Greece 
was the dispensary (/arpeiov) of the physicians 
who treated the poor gratuitously and received a 
fixed salary from the State. See Daremberg, Hist. 
de la Médecine, ch.i.; and the articles MEDICINA; 
Merpicus. 

Valgius. See VARUS. 

Valgius Rufus, Gaius. A Roman poet, con- 
temporary with Vergil and Horace, 

Valla, LAuRENTIUsS. A celebrated Italian scholar 
of the period of the Renaissance. He was born at 
Rome in 1405, and studied at Florence, where, as 
also at Pavia, he taught the classics. His life was 
one of a vagrant indolence, interspersed by violent 
controversies with contemporary scholars; yet he 
was a remarkably gifted man, and his Latin style 
has always been justly admired. He edited and 
translated Herodotus, Xenophon, and Thucydides, 
and wrote a sort of manual of Latin usage (Ele- 
gantiae Linguae Latinae), which had an immense 
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success and did much to expel the barbarisms of 
medieval Latinity from the speech and the writ- 
ings of the learned. See the elaborate monograph 
by Mancini (Florence, 1891); the chapter in Nisard, 
Les Gladiateurs de la République des Lettres (Paris, 
1860); and the article RENAISSANCE. 


Vallum (yapaxopa). A palisade made of sharp 
stakes like chevaux-de-frise, and often placed by 
the ancient soldiers around the outer edge of the 
mound of earth (agger) thrown up about their 
camps (Polyb. xvii.1,1). The term often denotes 
both palisade and rampart. See the illustration 
under AGGER. 

Vallus (xapa€). 
the vallwm (q. v.). 

Valvae (@vpar diarpioror). A folding door or 
shutter, i. e. one made of two or more leaves which 
fold back one behind the other. The house-doors 
were sometimes of this sort, as the marks on a 
threshold in Pompeii show (Pliny, Epist. ii. 17, 5; 
Isid. Orig. xv. 7, 4). 

Van ofan Army. See EXERCITUS. 

Vandali, Vandalii, or Vindalii. A confederacy 
of German peoples, who dwelt originally on the 
northern coast of Germany, but were afterwards 
settled north of the Marcomanni in the Riesenge- 
birge, which are hence called VANDALICI MONTES. 
They subsequently appear for a short time in Dacia 
and Pannonia; but at the beginning of the fifth 
century (A.D. 409) they traversed Germany and Gaul, 
and invaded Spain. In that country they subju- 
gated the Alani, and founded a powerful kingdom, 
the name of which is still preserved in Andalusia 
(Vandalusia). In a.p. 429 they crossed over into 
Africa, under their king Genseric (q. v.) and con- 
quered all the Roman dominions in that country. 
Geuseric subsequently invaded Italy, and took and 
plundered Rome in 455. The Vandals continued 
masters of Africa till 535, when their kingdom was 
destroyed by Belisarius, and annexed to the Byzan- 
tine Empire. See Papencordt, Geschichte der van- 
dalischen Herrschaft (Berlin, 1837); Hodgkin, Italy 
and her Invaders, vols. ii. and iii.; and on their 
language, Wrede, Ueber die Sprache der Wandalen 
(Strassburg, 1886). 

Vangidnes. A German people dwelling along 
the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of the modern 
Worms (Caes. B. G. i. 51). 

Vannus (Xixvov). A large shallow basket used 
in winnowing. The basket in which the Baccha- 
nals carried the sacrificial vessels and the offerings 
to Bacchus was styled Vannus Mystica (Verg. 
Georg. i. 166). 


A sharp stake used in making 


Vaporarium. A sort of furnace for heating a} 


room by means of flues (Cic. Ad Q. Fratr. iii. 1, Ly 
See BALNEAE; DOMUS. ; 

Vappa. The dregs or lees of wine, or wine that 
had become flat (Hor. Sat. ii. 3, 144). 

Vara (oraXis). (1) The stake that supported a 
hunting-net. See illustration in the article men 
(2) An andiron on which logs of wood were laid 
and which supported the spit (veru). See VERU. 


Roman Andiren. (Paestum.) 


Varagri. See VERAGRI. 
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: Vargunteius. A Roman senator and one of Cati- 
line’s conspirators, who undertook, in conjunction 
with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in B.c. 63, but 
whose plan was frustrated by information conveyed 
to Cicero through Fulvia. He was afterwards 
brought to trial, but could find no one to defend 
him (Sall. Cat. 17, 47). 

Varius Hybrida, Quintus. A tribune of the 
plebs, B.c. 90, who was a native of Suero in Spain, 
and received the surname of Hybrida because his 
mother was a Spanish woman. In his tribuneship 
he carried a law de maiestate, in order to punish all 
those who had assisted or advised the socii to take 
up arms against the Roman people. Under this 
law many distinguished senators were condemned ; 
but in the following year Varius himself was con- 
victed under his own law, and was put to death 
(App. B. C. i. 57; Val. Max. viii. 6, 4; Cic. De Or. 
i, 25; N. D. iii. 33). 

Varius Rufus, Luctus. A celebrated Roman 
_ poet whose poetical career began in the later days 
of the Republic. Like his younger friend Vergil, 
he was much honoured and appreciated by Au- 
gustus and Maecenas, to whom he also introduced 
his friend Horace. Vergil, at his death, in B.c. 19, 
left him and Plotius Tucca his literary remains, 
and Augustus intrusted to them the revision and 
| publication. (See VERGILIUS.) He died before the 
year B.C. 12, At the opening of the Augustan era 
he was the most conspicuous of the Latin epic 
poets; but he obtained his greatest reputation by 
his tragedy Thyestes, which, with the Medea of Ovid, 
was considered the greatest effort of Roman litera- 
ture in this department. The work was brought 
out at the games held in honour of the victory at 
Actium B.C. 29, and was rewarded by Augustus 
with an honorarium of a million sesterces ($40,000). 
Of this, as of his epic poems (on the death of Caesar 
and panegyric on Augustus), only a few verses sur- 
vive. 

Varro Atacinus. 


Varro, TERENTIUS. (1) GAIUS, consul B.C. 216 
with L. Aemilius Paulus. Varro is said to have 
been the son of a butcher, to have carried on bus- 
iness himself as a factor in his early years, and to 
have risen to eminence by pleading the causes of 
the lower classes against the opposition of the no- 
bility (Livy, xxii. 25; Val. Max. iii. 4, 4). Not- 
withstanding the strong influence of the aristoc- 
racy, he was raised to the consulship by the people, 
who thought that it only needed a man of energy 
at the head of an overwhelming force to bring the 
war against Hannibal to a close, and who, more- 
over, had an excessive mistrust of the aims and 
motives of the Senate. His colleague was L. Ae- 
milius Paulus, one of the leaders of the aristocratic 
party. The two consuls were defeated by Hanni- 
bal at the memorable battle of Cannae, (See Han- 
NIBAL.) ‘The battle was fought by Varro against 
the advice of Paulus. The Roman army was all 
but annihilated. Paulus and almost all the officers 
perished. Varro was one of the few who escaped 
and reached Venusia in safety, with about seventy 
horsemen. His conduct after the battle seems to 
have deserved praise. He proceeded to Canusium, 
where the remnant of the Roman army had taken 
refuge, and there adopted every precaution which 
the exigencies of the case required. His defeat 
was forgotten in the services he had lately ren- 
| dered. On his return to the city all classes went 
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out to meet him, and the Senate returned him 
thanks because he had not despaired of the com- 
monwealth. This marked the determination of 
patricians and plebeians to work heartily together 
against the foreign enemy (Livy, xxii. 35-61; 
Polyb. iii. 106-116; Plut. Fab. 14-18; App. Ann. 
17-26). Varro continued to be employed in Italy 
for several successive years in important military 
commands till nearly the close of the Punic War. 

(2) M. TerRENTIUS VARRO REATINUS, a cele- 
brated writer, whose vast and varied erudition in 
almost every department of literature earned for 
him the title of the “most learned of the Romans” 
(Quint. x. i.95; Dionys. ii. 21; August. C. D. vi. 2). 
He was born at Reaté B.c. 116, and was trained under 
L. Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, and afterwards by An- 
tiochus, a philosopher of the Academy. Varro held 
a high naval command in the wars against the 
pirates and Mithridates, and afterwards served as 
the legatus of Pompeius in Spain in the Civil War, 
but was compelled to surrender his forces to Cae- 
sar (Flor, ii. 13, 29; Caes. B.C. i. 38, ii. 17-20). He 
then passed over into Greece, and shared the fort- 
unes of the Pompeian party till after the battle of 
Pharsalia, when he obtained the forgiveness of 
Caesar, who employed him in superintending the 
collection and arrangement of the great library 
designed for public use (Suet. Jul. 44; Isid. Orig. 
vi.5). For some years after this period Varro re- 
mained in literary seclusion, passing his time chiefly 
at his country seats near Cumae and Tusculum, 
occupied with study and composition. Caesar had 
forced Antony to restore to Varro an estate which 
he had seized (Cic. Phil. ii. 40, 103), and, perhaps 
in consequence, upon the formation of the Second 
Triumvirate his name appeared upon the list of the 
proscribed ; but he succeeded in making his escape, 
and, after having remained for some time con- 
cealed, he obtained the protection of Octavian. 
His life is said to have been saved by Fufius Ca- 
lenus (App. B. C. iv. 47), and it is probable that he 
recovered a great portion of his estates ; but most 
of his magnificent library had been destroyed (Gell. 
iii. 10). The remainder of his career was passed 
in tranquillity, and he continued to labour in his 
favourite studies. His death took place B.c. 28, 
when he was in his eighty-ninth year. 

Not only was Varro the most learned of Roman 
scholars, but he was likewise the most voluminous 
of Roman authors. Gellius (1. ¢.) states that Varro 
claimed to have written 490 books before he was 
seventy-seven: Ausonius gives in round numbers 
600 as the total number of books written by Varro 
(Prof. Burd. xx. 10); and this agrees with a list 
given by St. Jerome which makes out the writings 
of Varro to consist of seventy-four different works, 
containing altogether 620 books. (Cf. also Augus- 
tin. De Civ. Dei, vi. 2; and Cic. Acad. i. 9.) Hence 
it would appear that 130 of the books were writ- 
ten in the last twelve years of his life. Of these 
works only two have survived: (a) De Re Rustica 
Libri I, still extant, written when the author was 
eighty years old, and the most important of all the 
treatises upon ancient agriculture now extant, be- 
ing far superior to the more voluminous produc- 
tion of Columella, with which alone it can be com- 
pared. It is edited by Keil (Halle, 1884 foll.), and in 
the Scriptores Rei Rusticae Veteres Latini, by Schnei- 
der (Leipzig, 1764-1797). (2) De Lingua Latina, a 
grammatical treatise which extended to twenty- 
four books; but six only (v.-x.) have been pre- 
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served, and these in a mutilated condition. The 
remains of this treatise are particularly valu- 
able, since they have been the means of preserving 
many terms and forms which would otherwise have 
been altogether lost, and much curious informa- 
tion is here treasured up connected with the an- 
cient usages, both civil and religious, of the Ro- 
mans. Editions by Spengel (Berlin, 1826, reédited 
1885); in Didot’s collection (Paris, 1875); and by 
O. Miiller (last ed. Leipzig, 1883). The remains of 
Varro’s other grammatical treatises are discussed 
by Wilmanns (1864). The work entitled Antiqui- 
tatum Libri was divided into two sections: Anti- 
quitates Rerum Humanarum, in twenty-five books, 
and Antiquitates Rerum Divinarum, in sixteen 
books. It described the political and religious 
institutions of Rome, and was Varro’s greatest 
work, upon which chiefly his reputation for pro- 
found learning was based; but unfortunately only 
a few fragments of it have come down to us, 
printed in Merkel’s edition of Ovid’s Fasti, pp. 
evi.—cexlvii. (1841). With the second section of 
the work we are, comparatively speaking, famil- 
iar, since St. Augustine drew very largely from this 
source in his De Civitate Dei. 

Varro wrote also a collection of biographies 
called Imagines or Hebdomades in fifteen books, 
which contain 700 lives or sketches of famous 
Greeks and Romans, arranged in groups of seven. 
It is said to have been illustrated with portraits 
and afterwards to have appeared in a cheaper 
edition without pictures. Another work, Discipli- 
nae, in nine books, described the ‘liberal arts,” 
viz., grammar, dialectic, rhetoric, geometry, arith- 
metic, astrology, music, medicine, and architecture 
(see LIBERALES ARTES) ; and he wrote other works 
on philosophy (Logistorici in seventy-six books), 
geography, and law. Among his poetical works 
were the Saturae, which were composed in a va- 
riety of metres and with an admixture of prose. 
Varro in these pieces copied to a certain extent 
the productions of Menippus the Gadarene (see 
MENIPPUS), and hence designated them as Saturae 
Menippeae s. Cyyicae. They appear to have been a 
series of disquisitions on a vast variety of subjects, 
frequently, if not uniformly, couched in the shape 
of dialogue, the object proposed being the ineulea- 
tion of moral lessons and serious truths in a fa- 
miliar, playful, and even jocular style. The best 
editions of the fragments of these Saturae are by 
Riese (Leipzig, 1865), and Biicheler (with Petro- 
nius) (Berlin, 1882). The Sententiae Varronis, a col- 
lection of pithy sayings, may possibly have been. 
gathered from the writings of Varro Reatinus, but 
this is wholly uncertain. They are edited by Devit 
(Padua, 1843). See Boissier, Btudes sur M. T. Var- 
ron (Paris, 1861); and Ritschl, Die Schriftstellerei 
des Varro in his Opuseula, iii. 419-505; id. Parerga 
pp. 70 foll. ; 

(83) P., a Latin poet of considerable celebrity, 
surnamed ATACINUS, from the Atax, a river of Gal- 
lia Narbonensis, his native province, was born B.c. 
32. Of his personal history nothing further is 
known. He seems to have written, first, an epic 
on one of Caesar’s Gallic wars, called Bellum Se- 
quanicum (Prisc. Gr. Lai. ii. 497), and Saturae in 
imitation of Lucilius (Hor. Sat. i. 10, 46); and also 
at a later time to have written Argonautica, per- 
haps a free translation of the like work of Apollo- 
nius Rhodinus; Chorographia, a sort of metrical 
system of geography and astronomy; and Libri: 
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Navales, perhaps a poem on navigation, 
fragments of these productions have 
the present time. 


Only 
survived to 


; Varus. A cognomen in many Roman gentes, 
signifying a person who had his legs bent in- 
ward, and differed from VaLarus, which signified 
a person having his legs turned outward. 


Varus. A river in Gallia Narbonensis, forming 
the boundary between that province and Italy. 
It rises in Mount Cema in the Alps, and falls into 
the Mediterranean Sea between Antipolis and Ni- 
eaea. It is now the Var. 


Varus, ALFENUS. (1) A Roman jurist, the Alfe- 
nus vafer of Horace, was a native of Cremona, 
where he carried on the trade of a barber or a 
cobbler. Having come to Rome, he became a pu- 
pil of Servius Sulpicius, attained the dignity of 
the consulship, and was honoured with a public 
funeral. (2) A general of Vitellius in the Civil 
War of a.p. 60. 


Varus, QUINTILIUS. A Roman consul B.c. 13, 
and subsequently appointed to the government 
of Syria, where he acquired enormous wealth. 
Shortly after his return from Syria he was made 
governor of Germany (probably about a.p. 7), and 
was instructed by Augustus to introduce the Ro- 
man jurisdiction into that newly conquered coun- 
try. The Germans, however, were not prepared to 
submit thus tamely to the Roman yoke, and found 
a leader in Arminius, a noble chief of the Cherusci, 
who organized a general revolt of all the German 
tribes between the Visurgis and the Weser. When 
he had fully matured his plans, he suddenly at- 
tacked Varus, at the head of a countless host of 
barbarians, as the Roman general was marching 
with his three legions through a pass of the Saltus 
Teutoburgiensis, a range of hills covered with 
wood, which extends north of the Lippe from Os- 
nabriick to Paderborn, and is known in the pres- 
ent day by the name of the Teutoburgerwald or 
Lippische Wald. The battle lasted three days, 
and ended with the entire destruction of the Ro- 
man army. Varus put an end to his own life. 
His defeat was followed by the loss of all the Ro- 
man possessions between the Weser aud the Rhine, 
and the latter river again became the boundary 
of the Roman dominions. When the news of this 
defeat reached Rome, the whole city was thrown 
into consternation; and Augustus, who was both 
weak and aged, gave way to the most violent 
grief, tearing his garments and calling upon Varus 
to give him back his legions—‘“ Vare, Vare, redde 
legiones !” (Suet. Aug. 23; Tib. 16). See ARMINI- 
us; GERMANIA. 


Vas. In law,a form of bail. See AcTio (in the 
Appendix); JUDICIAL PROCEDURE; PRAES. 


Vas. A vase; in the plural (vasa) a generic 
term for earthenware. In a technical sense if 18 
also applied to the baggage of a Roman army in 
the field. 

The shaping of baked clay into vessels was prob- 
ably suggested and influenced by the use of gourds 
as vessels in primitive times ; and the gourd-shape 
is that which predominates in the forms of Greek 
and Roman pottery. The earliest known types of 
Greek ceramic art are represented in the pottery 
exhumed by Schliemann at Hassariik. This is rude 
in construction and clumsy in design, and in gen- 
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eral falls under two classes—the first being shown 
In the two-handled vase represented below, and 
the so-called ‘“ owl-vase” exhibited in the second 
illustration. The first was identified by Schlie- 
mann with the Homeric déras duducimedAdov, and 
the second has an interest of its own in being a 


Two-handled Vase from Hassarlik. (Schliemann. ) 


primitive attempt to give to a vase some of the 
attributes of a living model. These vases are made 
by hand, and have the dull, blackish colour pro- 
duced by the smoke of the furnace. 


(Schliemann. ) 


Owl-vase from Hissarlik. 


A more advanced type is found in the vases 
derived from the groves of Cyprus, especially at 
Alambra (Dali) and Larnaca (Kition), places colon- 
ized by the Phenicians, These Cypriote vases are 
either (a) covered with a vitreous slip and baked to 
some shade of red, and occasionally decorated with 


| slips of clay often in the shape of serpents; and 


(b) of fine clay delicately moulded, in colour gray 


or pale black. In shape they are either long and 
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gourdlike or flat and broad like a shallow cup. 
Vases of the sane general type have been found 
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also on several of the Aegean Islands, such as_ 


Amorgos, Antiparos, Naxos, and Melos. Painted 
vases gave a new direction to the taste and in- 
genuity of the potter; and many such have been 
found at Thera (Santorin) whose ware is made en- 
tirely by the wheel, and are furnished with a foot 
so as to stand by themselves and not to be hung 
by a handle. In these, red, brown-black, and 
white are used on prepared grounds of gray, buff, 
and brownish red, It has been asserted by some, 
on the evidence of geology, that this ware dates 
back to the fifteenth or even to the twentieth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

The next stage of development is represented 
by the “Mycenaean” ware, found, however, in 
many localities. It consists of vases painted either 
with opaque or with lustrous colours (violet-brown, 
red, or white) upon red or pale clay, and the orna- 
mentation is derived largely from marine forms. 


A few specimens of early vases imitate in clay the | 


Pheenician glass, painted in wavy lines of orange 
on red and highly polished. In both the Alambra 
and Mycenaean pottery are seen the beginnings of 
a new style of decoration known as the “ geomet- 
ric,” influenced by the technique of metal-work, 
and exhibiting the ornamental designs of concen- 
tric arches, rosettes, spirals, ete. The finest speci- 
mens of this style after it is fully established come 
from Athens, which is regarded as the principal 
seat of its manufacture. The geometric style be- 
came the most popular of all, and it gave the artist 
sureness of hand and eye, and a sense of form and 
proportion that was very valuable. 

A new feature is exemplified in vases found at 
Phalerum which employ new animal types, de- 


sigued and grouped under the influence of Orien- | 


tal models. A development of this style com- 
bined with the geometric is called by Conze the 
“Melian.” From the production of this pot- 
tery, Oriental influence increases and adds much 
to the beauty and effectiveness of the painted 
vase, 

Under the further influence of metal-work and 
embroidery, polychromy enters fully into the meth- 
ods of the vase - painter. 
discrimination of planes of surface, were made 
possible by the combination of silhouette and out- 


line-drawing introduced by the potters of the isl- | 


and of Rhodes. The subjects chosen by this school 
are chiefly animals (goats, lions, bulls, boars, rams), 
and, later, the human figure. A definite scene (from 
the Epic) is first found depicted in clay on the 
Kuphorbus Pinax, assigned by Kirchhoff to the 
seventh century B.C., and depicting the battle of 
Menelaiis and Hector over the body of Euphorbus. 
The polychromatic school reached its highest de- 
velopment at Naucratis. The Oriental style is 
found in its perfection in the ware of Corinth, 
which is crowded with ornament, so that at a lit- 
tle distance the separate figures cannot be distin- 
guished, but the general effect is that of a rich 
Oriental brocade. Scenes from mythology and 
also from ordinary life now appear. (See Dop- 
WELL VASE.) This growing sense that human 
action is the true subject for the vase- painter's 
art led to the decline of Orientalism, which held 
to animals. After this change was thoroughly es- 
tablished, the great centre of fictile production 
was Athens (cir. 650-300 B.c.), 


Light and shade, and | 
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Oenochoé of quasi-Oriental type. (Birch.) 

ATHENIAN pottery has two epochs—the “ black- 
figure” and the “red-figure.” A new discovery 
contributed to the rapid advance of Athenian 
ceramics—a deep-black varnish of the highest 
brilliancy, with a surface like polished metal, in- 
sensible to ordinary reagents, but not interfering 
with that porousness of the clay which under a 
Greek sun is so necessary for the coolness of water 
or wine. Its manufacture is still a secret; nor is 
it known where the invention first saw the light. 
So popular did it immediately become that the 
vase-painter covered the whole surface with it, 
leaving as field for the actual picture only a square 
panel of red ground-colour, 

It is with the masters of black-figure style that 
the point first comes adequately to express the 
lines of musculature and bodily form. The ren- 
dering of drapery is a mark of relative date. At 
first the chiton is a straight daub of colour, as in 
Corinthian ware, and is often purple in hue 
with perhaps a black girdle; then patterns are 
scratched in, or elaborately painted on with 
white; folds begin to be marked, are ontlined 
with the point, and dress gives some hint of the 
underlying contour of the body. An alternate 
use of purple and black for the folds is occasion- 
ally carried so far as to express light and shade. 
A like use of purple is to be seen in the treat- 
ment of muscles in animals, especially the horse. 
White is throughout a flesh-tint for female fig- 
ures, but is also employed, on later vases, for the 
long chiton of a charioteer and the gray hair of 
old men. 

Drawing is almost entirely in profile; full-face 
is rendered with little more adroitness than had 
been shown before. The eyes of men remain large 
and round; of women, ovaland small. In more re- 
cent vases a trick grows up of crowding the field 
with long, purely conventional ivy sprays: equally 
conventional in rendering are the landscape feat- 
ures sometimes introduced, and no attempt is made 
at pictorial perspective. 

The subjects of vases become now of less im- 
portance for their general history. In black-figure 
ware they are mainly mythological, sometimes 
genre. In mythology, the Dionysiac cycle and the 
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feats of Heracles are by far most frequent; after 
them, the legends of Athené and Hermes, 
quently as scenes from the Cyclic poets appear, 
scarcely any can be traced to the Jliad or Odyssey. 

Ornament, as distinct from painted scenes, be- 
comes stereotyped. Signed vases are now in One 
and the cylices are especially fruitful in artists’ sig. 
natures which have preserved their names, Er- 
gotimos and Clitias, who made and painted the 
great Fran¢gois crater, were followed by Nearchus 
whose sons Tleson and Ergoteles, with Ergotimos’s 
son Euchirnus, have sigued many of the earlier 
cylices. Other names are Xenocles, Hermogenes 
Archicles. In amphorae Exekias takes first place 
for spirited and careful drawing; Amasis carries 
nicety of detail almost to extravagance ; Hischylos 
represents transition style. The most prolific and 
clever, as also the most popular, was Nicosthenes, 
who originated a new cylix, and is also known by 
a peculiar form of amphora introduced by him, 
On Nicosthenes, see Lischeke in the Archiiolog. 
Zeitung for 1881, pp. 33 foll. 

It is not known precisely where the making of 
red-figure ware originated; but its origin is as- 
signed approximately to the year B.c. 500, and is 
said to have owed its development to high art. 
Hitherto, the ceramic art of the Greeks had been 
properly classed as “ornament”; hereafter it be- 
eame a branch of painting. (See Prcrura.) It 
shows a great advance in drawing and is free from 
the conventionalism of the black-figure ware. In its 
development the influence of Polygnotus was very 
great. Contemporary with the red-figure vases is 
the polychromatic ware with a white ground. The 
great majority of this class are lekythi, though 
these are found also in red-figure. 

Three classes of lekythi may be distinguished: 
(a) Figures generally in red or sienna; subjects en- 
tirely funereal; polychromy sober and restrained ; 
style, fine. (b) Figures in black or brown; sub- 
jects generally funereal, but sometimes drawn from 
family life, the pantheon, or even mythology; poly- 
chromy brilliant and often directly pictorial; style 
fine. (ec) Figures in yellow; painting almost al- 
ways monochrome; style decadent, often careless. 
Still another type of ware is represented by vases 
simply covered with a lustrous black varnish, or- 
namented after the fourth century B.c. with gild- 
ing and an occasional figure in colours. Many are 
of great beauty. Vases in the shape of human heads 


Fre- 


and rhyta (see RHYTON) and others of terra-cotta | 


modelled in the form of human busts are found. 

From about the time of Alexander the Great (B.C. 
325), the manufacture of red-figured vases was 
transferred to Italy, where there have always ex- 
isted native schools of pottery. With the opening 
of the Hellenistic as opposed to the Hellenic Age, 
art became provincial. Sculpture and painting 
passed to Pergamum, Alexandria, and Rhodes, and 
in like manner pottery was chiefly cultivated in 
the cities of Magna Graecia. 

No new world-wide trade, like that of Athens, 
no important novelty in technique, marked the 
transference. Although Apulia produced amphorae 
and crateres of great splendour, the decadence of 
style, which had already begun at Athens, is paln- 
fully apparent. Men sought to add fresh life 
a waning industry by inventing giant vases se 
richer shapes, by bringing into play all the re- 
sources of polychromy, and even summoning pias: 
tic to their aid; but profuse ornament and gaudy 
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'a bird singing on a spray. 


| to appear. 
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colouring scarcely cloak bad drawing and bad taste. 
Yet the artists had a pride in their work, and sig- 
natures again occur, though in no great number. 
Pwo traits are characteristic: (a) The strict rela- 
tion maintained on most examples between the use 
of the vase for service at the tomb and its decora- 
tion (either a scene of offerings at the tomb, or an 
appropriate myth); and—where the subject is not 
funereal—(b) the frequent borrowing from the stage 
(farces especially), and the rendering of other than 
dramatic scenes with dramatie accessories (cf. Hey- 
demann, Jahrbuch, 1886, pp. 260 foll.). 

_Three separate South Italian fabrics may be 
distinguished, LUuUCANIAN, CAMPANIAN, APULIAN. 
The technique in all is that of red-figure ware, 
Each class exhibits a peculiarity in depicting the 
human figure, a peculiarity suggestive of difference 
of social type; each, too, introduces details of na- 
tional costume. 

Lucanian vases may be relatively somewhat old- 
er; at least their manufacture seems to have sooner 
come to an end. Though somewhat helpless in 
diawughtmanship, their style is comparatively re- 
strained; polychromy is little used, and the heavy, 
clumsy drapery seldom bears a trace of ornament. 
A favourite shape is the campaniform crater ; 
another, a kind of amphora only found in Lucania. 

Later examples show great fondness for poly- 
chromy, tints especially prominent being white 
and yellow —the latter, in most cases, a cheap 
substitute for gilding. Tendrils of vine, ivy, and 
other plants are often introduced, as also on Apu- 
lian ware, with a happy effect; and occasionally 
motifs are taken direct from nature, as, for instance, 
The most important 
class, and that of highest artistic merit, is the 
Apulian, a product probably of Tarentine activity. 
Characteristic are the giant amphorae, one blaze of 
ornament from head to foot; characteristic, too, 
the heavy Doric chin of the men, the slender neck 
and stout barrel of the horses, the zones of fishes 
and marine forms employed as ornament. 

As regards colours in South Italian polychrome 
ware, the red ground-clay is often changed to 
brown, and white used as a flesh-tint for women, 
but also, with a dash of yellow, for men. Yellow 
is perhaps the favourite decorative colour. The 
South Italian (Greek) vase-making died out about 
B.C, 250, ab which time Lavin painted vases begin 
Their ornamentation is quite simple 
and rude—a spray of vine or olive with perhaps 
an Eros in the centre (Annali delV Inst. 1884). 
These are the last painted vases, and they are im- 
mediately succeeded by the Cales ware, black, me- 
tallic, and moulded (Gamurrini, Gazette Archéol. for 
1879, pp. 47 foll.). Henceforth pottery, for so much 
life as is left to it, became a branch of plastic. On 
the Calene style followed the SAMIAN and ARE- 
TINE. Greek ceramic art had given place to Ro- 
man. The pottery of Rome is in itself of less im- 
portance, and is noted under Ficri.t; but it has 
a value of its own, as the link by which the se- 
crets of classical ceramic art were communicated 
to the Northern nations, among whom the Kelts 
rank first. Samian and Aretine vases were freely 
imitated in Gaul and England, where native fabrics 
grew up under Roman influence. a. ; 
~ BrauioGRrapHy.—The literature of this subject 
is very extensive. ‘The student may most conven- 
iently refer to Jahn, Hinleitung zur Beschreibung 
der Vasensammlung zu Miinchen (Munich, 1824); 
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Dumont and Chaplain, Les Céramiques de la Gréce 
Propre (Paris, 1881 foll.); Genick, Griechische Ke- 
ramik (Berlin, 1883); Lau, Griechische Vasen (Munich, 
1877); Birch, Hist. of Ancient Pottery (new ed, Lon- 
don, 1873); Jacquemart, Hist. of the Ceramic Art, 
Eng. trans. (London, 1873); Jiinnicke, Grundriss 
der Keramik (Stuttgart, 1879); Dennis, Cities and 
Cemeteries of Etruria (London, 1878); Heydemann, 
Humoristische Vasenbilder (Berlin, 1870); and, in 
general, Baumeister, Denkmdler, s.v. “Vasenkunde” 
(Munich, 1889), and Westropp’s and Murray’s man- 
uals, Arndt’s Studien zur Vasenkunde (Munich, 1887) 
is to be used with caution. Compare also the arti- 
eles Fictinf; PicruRA; and TERRA-COTTAS. 

Vascénes. A powerful people on the northern 
coast of Hispania Tarraconensis, between the 
Iberus and the Pyrenees, in the modern Navarre 
and Guipuzco. ‘Their chief towns were Pompelon 
and Calagurris. Their name is preserved in that 
of the Basques. 

Vasciila Dresseliana. See EPIGRAPHY. 

Vatia Isauricus, P. Servitius. (1) A Roman 
consul in B.c. 79, who was sent in the following 
year as proconsul to Cilicia, in order to clear the 
seas of the pirates, whose ravages now spread far 
and wide. He carried on the war with great 
ability and success, and from his conquest of the 
Isauri he obtained the surname of Isauricus. After 
giving Cilicia the organization of a Roman prov- 
ince he entered Rome in triumph in 74. 
his return Servilius took a leading part in publie 
affairs. In 70 he was one of the iudices at the trial 


of Verres; in 66 he supported the rogation of Ma- | 


nilius for conferring upon Pompey the command 


of the war against the pirates ; in 63 he was a can- | 


didate for the dignity of Pontifex Maximus, but 
was defeated by Inlius Caesar; in the same year 
he spoke in the Senate in favour of inflicting the 
extreme penalty upon the Catilinarian conspira- 
tors; in 57 he joined the other nobles in procuring 
Cicero’s recall from banishment; in 56 he opposed 
the restoration of Ptolemy to his kingdom; and in 
55 he was censor with M. Valerius Messala Niger. He 
took no part in the Civil Wars, probably on account 
of his advanced age, and died in 44. (2) A Roman 


After | 
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Vatinius. (1) Pusiius. A political adventurer 
in the last days of the Republic, who is described 
by Cicero as one of the greatest villains that ever 
lived. Vatinius was quaestor B.c. 63, and tribune 
of the plebs in 59, when he sold his services to 
Caesar, who was then consul along with Bibulus. 
In 56 he appeared as a witness against Milo and 
Sestius, two of Cicero’s friends, in consequence of 
which the orator made a vehement attack upon 
the character of Vatinius, in the speech which has 
come down to us. Vatinius was praetor in 55, 
and in the following year (54) he was accused by 
C. Licinius Calvus of having gained the praetor- 
ship by bribery. He was defended on this occa- 
sion by Cicero, in order to please Caesar, whom 
Cicero had offended by his former attack upon 
Vatinius. During the Civil War Vatinius at- 
tached himself to the fortunes of Caesar. (2) Of 
Beneventum, one of the vilest and most hateful 
creatures of Nero’s court, equally deformed in body 
and in mind, and who, after being a shoemaker’s 
apprentice and a buffoon, ended by becoming a de- 
lator, or public informer (Tac. Ann. xv. 34). A va- 
riety of drinking-cup bore his name (Juy. v. 46). 

Vectigalia. A Roman term originally denoting 
only the revenues flowing into the State chest 
from the State domains, and for the most part col- 
lected by contract. The domains consisted of 
cultivated grounds, the rent of which was paid in 
money or kind; of pastures and meadows, for the 
use of which a payment (seriptura) was made (see 
Scriptura); of forests, from which revenue was 
derived mainly by the letting of pitch huts; of 
lakes and rivers let for fishing; and of mines and 
salt- works. With a view to protecting the citi- 
zens trom exorbitant prices, the sale of salt had 
already been made a State monopoly in the earli- 
est years of the Republic, and it remained such 
till late into the times of the Empire. In letting 
salt mines the price of the salt was fixed in the 
contract, as was also the case with many articles 
produced from mines (see METALLUM), The term 
vectigal also includes the rent paid for buildings, 
shops, booths, and baths erected on publie sites; 


| the payment for the use of bridges and roads, of 


praetor, in B.C. 54, who belonged originally to the | 


aristocratic party, but espoused Caesar’s side on the 
breaking out of the Civil War, and was consul with 
Caesar in 48, 


/vate properties drained into them; 


Asia as proconsul, during which time Cicero wrote | 


to him several letters. After the death of Caesar 
in 44, he supported Cicero and the rest of the aris- 
tocratic party, in opposition to Antony; but be- 
came reconciled to Antony, and was again consul 
in 41. 
Vatican Library. 
Vatican Museum. 


Vaticanus Mons. A hill at Rome, forming the 
prolongation of the Ianiculum towards the north, 
and supposed to derive its name from the Latin 
word vates, “a soothsayer,” or vaticinium, “ divina- 
tion,” as it was once the seat of Etruscan divina- 
tion (Fest. s.h.v.). The Campus Vaticanus in- 
cluded all the space between the foot of this range 
and the Tiber. According to Tacitus, the air of 
this part of Rome was considered very unwhole- 
some (Hist. ii. 98). The ground now covered by 
St. Peter’s, the papal palace, museum, and gardens, 
was anciently designated as Vaticani loci, “ places 
belonging to the Vatican Hill” (Tacit, Hist. 1. C.). 


See LIBRARIES, 
See Musrum. 


In 46 he governed the province of | indirect taxes. 


| either by himself or his master (see SERVUS). 


public water-ways, and sewers in cases where pri- 
export and 
import tolls (see PORTORIUM), as well as all other 
Such was the tax which was in- 
troduced into Rome in B.c. 357, and under the em- 
perors was levied throughout the whole Empire, 
the vicesima libertatis ov manumissionis ; a tax of 
tive per cent. paid on every manumitted slave, 
To 
these were added under Augustus the centesima 
rerum venalium, a tax of one per cent. on all arti- 


| cles sold at auctions; the quinta et vicesima manci- 


ptorum, a tax of four per cent. on every slave sold ; 
and the vicesima hereditatum et legatorum, a tax of 
five per cent. on all inheritances over 100,000 ses- 
terces ($4000), and on all legacies not falling to the 
next of kin. This impost, with the increase of 
celibacy and the custom of leaving complimentary 
legacies to the whole circle of one’s friends, proved 
exceedingly productive, and, though originally 
limited to Roman citizens, was, with the fran- 
chise, extended by Caracalla to all the inhabitants 
of the Empire, and at the same time raised to ten 
per cent, Plutarch states (Pomp. 45) that before 
Pompey’s earlier conquests the vectigalia of the 
Roman State amounted to the annual sum of 


VECTIS 


200,000,000 sesterces ($8,000,000). See Naquet, Les 
Impéts Indirects chez les Romains (Paris, 1875); and 
the articles AERARIUM; PUBLICANI, j 


Vectis or Vecta. Now the Isle of Wight: an 
island off the southern coast of Britain, It ‘was 
conquered by Vespasian in the reign of Claudius 
(Suet. Vesp. 4). Remains of Roman villas have 
been found at Carisbrook and Brading. 


Vectis (uoxydcos). A bar of wood or iron used 
for (1) a lever or handspike; () a crowbar; (3) 
the bar of a door (see Lanwa); (4) a capstan-bar, 
ete. 


Vediévis. See VEIovis. 
Vedius Pollio. 


Vegetius, FLAvius RENATus. The author of a 
treatise, Rei Militaris Instituta, or Epitoma Rei 
._Militaris. The exact date is not established, but 
it was probably composed early in the fifth cen- 
tury A.D. It is a question whether its dedication 
to Theodosius is genuine, and some writers main- 
tain that it was addressed to Valentinian III. The 
materials were derived, according to the declara- 
tion of the writer himself, from Cato the Censor 
De Disciplina Militari, from Cornelius Celsus, from 
Frontinus, from Paternus, and from the imperial 
constitutions of Augustus, Trajan, and Hadrian. 
The work is divided into four books. The first 
treats of the levying and training of recruits, in- 
eluding instructions for the fortification of a camp; 
the second, of the different classes into which sol- 
diers are divided, and especially of the organiza- 
tion of the legion: the third, of the operations of 
an army in the field; the fourth, of the attack 
aud defence of fortresses, and of marine warfare. 
Another division makes the number of books five, 
the fifth being the part relating to marine warfare. 
The value of this work, which is a somewhat 
uncritical compilation from different historians, is 
much diminished by the fact that the usages of 


See POLtio. 


together into one confused mass, and not unfre- 
quently, we have reason to suspect, are blended 
with arrangements which never existed except in 
the fancy of the author. 
ascribe to the same Vegetius the work on veteri- 
nary art called Mulomedicina (cn the treatment 
of horses and mules), though it is written in a more 
popular style, as being intended for the use of less 
refined readers. The military work is edited 
by Oudendorp and Bessel (Strasburg, 1806); and 
the Res Militaris by Lang (Leipzig, 1885). The 
Mulomedicina is edited by Schneider (Leipzig, 
1797). 

Vehictilum (éynua). A generic term for a vehi- 
cle or conveyance by water as well as by land (Cie. 
Ad Att. 10). 


Veiento, Fasricius. A Roman praetor in A.D. 
55, when he ran dogs instead of horses in the games. 
He was banished a.p. 62, in consequence of having 
published several libels. He afterwards returned 
to Rome, 
of the most infamous informers (delatores) and flat- 
terers of that emperor. He also enjoyed the friend- 
ship of Nerva (Tac. Ann. xiv. 50; Dio Cass. Ixi. 6; 
Pliny, Ep. iv. 22; Juv. iii. 1855 iv. 113). 

Veii. Now Isola Farnese; one of the most an- 
cient and powerful cities of Etruria, sitnated on 
the river Cremera, about t 


It is probably right to. 
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| “destructive” Inpiter. 


‘ ae | rium. 
and became, in the reign of Domitian, one- 


VELAMENTA 


It was one of the twelve cities of the Etruscan 
Confederation, and apparently the largest of all. 
(See Errurta.) So far as we can judge from its 
present remains, it was about seven miles in cir- 
cumference, which agrees with the statement of 
Dionysius that it was equal in size to Athens. Its 
territory (Ager Veiens) was extensive, and appears 
originally to have extended on the south and east 
to the Tiber; on the southwest to the sea embrac- 
Ing the salinae or salt-works at the mouth of the 
river ; and on the west to the territory of Caeré. 
The Ciminian forest appears to have been its 
northwestern boundary; on the east it must have 
embraced all the district south of Soracté and 
eastward to the Tiber. The cities of Capena and 
Fidenae were colonies of Veii. The Veientes were 
engaged in almost unceasing hostilities with Rome 
for more than three centuries and a half, and we 
have records of fourteen distinct wars between the 
two peoples. Veii was at length taken by the 
dictator Camillus, after a siege which is said to 
have lasted ten years. From this time Veii was 
abandoned ; but after the lapse of ages it was col- 
onized afresh by Augustus, and made a Roman 
municipium. The new colony, however, occupied 
scarcely a third of the ancient city, and had again 
sunk into decay in the reign of Hadrian. 


Veil 
NUM. 


Veidvis (also Vedidvis). An old Italian deity 
whose peculiar attributes were early forgotten. 
At Rome he had a famous shrine in the depression 
between the two peaks of the Capitoline Hill, the 
Capitol and the Arx (Ovid, Fast. iii. 480; Gell. v. 
12). There lay his asylum and afterwards his 
temple between two sacred groves. His statue, 
by the side of which stood a goat as a symbol, had 
a youthful, beardless head, and carried a bundle of 
arrows in its right hand; it was therefore sup- 
posed that he was the same as the Greek Apollo. 


See Coa Vestis; FLaMMEUM; RICI- 


periods the most remote from each other are mixed Others saw in him a youthful Iupiter; while at a 


later date he was identified with Dis, the god of 
the world below. He was probably a god of ex- 


| piation, and hence at the same time the protector 


of runaway criminals. The goat, which was sac- 
pears elsewhere in the Roman cult as an expiatory 
sacrifice. Etymologists differ as to the composition 
of the name Veiovis. Some regard the prefix ve- 
as diminutive, hence “little Iupiter” (Ovid, Fast. 
iii. 445), i.e. youthful. Others make it intensive, 
as in vepallidus, and hence interpret “mighty” or 
It is probably separative 
and negative in its nature, as in vecors, vesanus ; and 
hence the name is really the ‘Anti-Iupiter,” i. e. 
the antithesis of Iupiter, referring to Iupiter In- 


‘ferns as the god of the lower world—Dis or Pluto, 
| as noted above. 


Velabrum. A district in Rome, originally a 
morass, on the western slope of the Palatine Hill, 
between the Vicus Tuscus and the Forum Boa- 
See Roma. 

Velamen. A general term for a loose covering 
for the persou. 

Velamenta (plural). Objects carried by suppli- 
ants as symbols of their condition, such as olive- 
branches, fillets of wool, caducei, etc. The Greek 
term is ixernpia (Livy, xxiv. 30; Tac, Hist. i. 


welve miles from Rome. | 66). 


VELARIUM 


Velarium. An awning which covered the un- 
roofed part of the Roman theatres and amphi- 
theatres (Juv. iv. 124). It 
was rolled and unrolled by 
means of ropes and pulleys 
fastened to masts set on the 
outer wall, 

Velauni or Vellavi. A 
people in Gallia Aquitanica, 
in the modern Velay, who 
were originally subject to 
the Arveni, but subsequent- 
ly appear as an independent 
people. 

Veléda. A prophetic 
virgin, who by birth be- 
longed to the Bructeri, and in the reign of Vespa- 
sian was regarded as a divine being by most of 
the nations in Central Germany. She lived in a 
tower near the river Luppia (Lippe). See Tac. 
Germ. 8; Hist. iv. 61, 65; v. 22, 24; Stat. Silv. 1. 4, 
90; Dio Cass, Ixvii. 5. 

Veles. See VELITES. 

Velia or Blea (EXéa), also called Hyélé (Yen). 
Now Castellamare; a Greek town of Lucania, on 
the western coast between Paestum and Buxen- 
tum, was founded by the Phocaeans, who had 
abandoned their native city to escape from the 
Persian sovereignty, about B.c. 543. It was situ- 
ated about three miles east of the river Hales, and 
possessed a good harbour. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the philosophers Parmenides and 
Zeno, who founded a school of philosophy usually 
known under the name of the Eleatic. (See PHr- 
LOSOPHIA.) The different forms of the name of the 
town arise from the fact that the Romans preserve 
the original Aeolic digamma, representing it by 
their semi-consonantal V. 

Velinus. Now the Velino; a river in the terri- 
tory of the Sabines, rising in the central Apen- 
nines and falling into the Nar. This river in the 
neighbourhood of Reaté overflowed its banks and 
formed several small lakes, the largest of which 
was called Lacus Velinus (Pié di Lago, also Lago 
delle Marmore). 

Velites (ypoodouayo, “ skirmishers”). The 
name given in the old Roman legion to the 1200 
citizens of the lowest class in the census, who were 
distributed among the sixty centuries; they dif- 
fered from the other soldiers in having lighter 
armour. (See Lreio.) When Marius introduced 
a uniform type of armour throughout all the ranks, 
this distinction disappeared, 

Velitrae. Now Velletri; an ancient town of 
the Volscians in Latium, but subsequently belong- 
ing to the Latin League, It is chiefly celebrated 
as the birthplace of the emperor Augustus (Livy, 
ili. 41; Suet. dug. 1). 

Velius Longus. <A Latin grammarian of the 
first half of the second century A.D. He was the 
composer of a work, De Orthographia, which is 
still extant, and is printed in Keil’s Grammatici 
Latini. 

Vellaunodinum. Now Beaune; a town of the 
Senones in Gallia Lugdunensis (Caes. B. G, vii. 11). 


Vellavi. See VELAUNI. 
Velleius Paterctilus. See PATERCULUS. 


Vellocasses. A people in Gallia Lugdunensis, 
northwest of the Parisii, extending along the Se- 


Masts for Velaria. 
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VENATIONES 


quana as far as the ocean, Their chief town was 
Rotomagus (Rouen) (Caes, B. G. ii. 4). 


Velum. (1) (icriov). <A sail, 
especially the large square main- 
sail, as distinguished from the 
foresail (dolon) and the topsail 
(supparum). (See Navis.) (2) 
(waparéracpa). A curtain hung 
before the door of a house like 
a modern portiére-curtain. The 
name is also applied to any other 
curtain, as a window-curtain or 
the curtain at a theatre. See 
THEATRUM. 

Venabilum. A hunting-spear. 
It had a long or broad head (Mart. xiv. 31), shaped 
like a lozenge. 

Venafrum. Now Venafro; a town in the north 
of Samnium, near the river Vulturnus, and on the 
confines of Latium, celebrated for the excellence 
of its olives (Juv. v. 86). 

Venantius Fortunatus, HoNorRIus CLEMENTI- 
ANus. A Latin poet, born abont A.D, 535 at Tarvi- 
sium (Treviso) in North Italy. After a learned ed- 
ucation in Ravenna, he proceeded, about 560, to 
Gaul, where he became an ecclesiastic at Poitiers, 
and died as bishop about 600. Among his works 
we possess an epic poem on St. Martin, as well as a 
collection of three hundred poems in eleven books, 
of very various kinds, including panegyrics, epi- 
grams, letters, elegies, hymns, and hence called 
Miscellanea. These poems, which are mostly ele- 
giac, are not unsuccessful in form, and are of great 
value for the history of the time. One of the most 
interesting is the companion piece to the Mosella 
of Ausonius (q. v.), the description of a journey by 
the Moselle and Rhine from Metz to Andernach 
(De Navigio Suo). The prose works are edited by 
Krusch and the poems by Leo (Berlin, 1881-85). 

Venationes. The contests of beasts with one 
another, or of men with beasts, that formed part 
of the shows of which the Romans were passion- 
ately fond. ‘They were first introduced at the 
games of Marcus Fulvius Nobilior, B.c. 186 (Livy, 
Xxxix. 22). Those who took part in these contests 
were called bestiarii. They were either criminals 
and prisoners of war, who were poorly armed or 
completely unarmed, pitted against wild beasts 
which had previously been made furious by hun- 
ger, branding, and goading; or else hired fighters 
who, like gladiators, were trained in special schools 
and fully armed. Even in the last century of the 
Republic, and still more under the Empire, inered- 
ible expenses were incurred in the collection of the 
rarest animals from the 
remotest quarters of the 
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Fight between Bear and Rhinoc- 
eros. (Rich, from a terra-cotta 
lamp.) 


in the Circus (Sen. De 
Brev. Vit. 13); Clodius 
Puleher first gave an 
elephant fight; Scaurus 
first showed a hippo- 
potamus and crocodiles in a pond or trench (Pliny, 
H. N. viii. 96). Pompey provided a show of 500 
lions, 18 elephants, and 410 other African animals 5 
and Caligula caused 400 bears and the same num- 
ber of animals from Africa to tear each other to 
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pieces. When the great amphitheatre of Titus 
was dedicated 9000 animals were killed; and at) 
the Dacian celebration of Trajan, 11,000 (Suet. Tit, 
7; Dio Cass. Ixviii. 15). Occasionally at these com- 


bats with wild beasts the man condemned to death 
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these shows took place in the Circus, 
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VENETIA 


greater exhibitions were held there even after 
that time, until the amphitheatres became the 
usual places of performance ; and, indeed, when 
they were combined with the gladiatorial exbibi- 
tions, they took place in the early morning before 
them. They were continued down to the sixth 
century. See Friedlinder, Sittengeschichte Roms, 
5th ed. ii. pp. 348 foll. ; Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, 
ili. 565. 

Among the Greeks, especially the Athenians, 
cock-fights and quail-fights were very popular, 
At Atheus cock-fights were held once a year in 
the theatres at the public expense, The training 
of fighting-cocks was conducted with great care. 
Certain places, such as Tanagra in Boeotia, Rhodes, 
and Delos, had the reputation of producing the 
largest and strongest. To whet their eagerness 
for the combat, they were previously fed with 
garlic. Their legs were armed with brass spurs, 
and they were set opposite to each other on tables 
furnished with raised edges. Bets, often to an 
enormous amount, were laid on the fights by the 
gamoesters as well as by the spectators. 


Venédi or Venédae. A people in European 
Sarmatia, dwelling on the Baltic, east of the Vis- 
tula. The Srvus Venepicus (Gulf of Riga), and the 
VENEDICI MONTES, a range of mountains between 
Poland and East Prussia, were called after this 
people. The name is preserved in that of the curi- 
ous people called the Wends, who in East Prussia 
still preserve many of the Slavonic traits of their 
ancestors. 

Venefica. A witch, poisoner, sorceress. See 
SaGa. 

Veneficium. The crime of poisoning which be- 
came common under the Empire, and even earlier, 
as is clear from the oration of Cicero for Cluentins. 
Several names of women have obtained an infa- 
mous immortality by reason of their skill as poison- 
ers, among them Locusta, who poisoned Claudius 
at the desire of his wife Agrippina, and Britanni- 
cus, to please Nero. Poisoning was much resorted 
to by expectant heirs and by unfaithful wives. 
Mayor in his note on Juy. i. 70 has collected no- 
tices of the Roman causes célébres that turn on 
charges of poisoning. By a law of Sulla, passed 
in B.C. 82 (lex Cornelia de Sicariis et de Veneficis), 
persons concerned in poisoning were punished by 
confiscation of property and deportatio in insulam. 
In later times, those of lower rank were thrown to 
wild beasts. On poisons for abortion, see ABORTIO. 


Venéris Pervigilium. See PERVIGILIUM. 


Venéti. See Circus. 


Venetia. (1) A district in the north of Italy, 
originally included under the general name of 
Gallia Cisalpina, but made by Augustus the tenth 
regio of Italy. It was bounded on the west by the 
river Athesis, which separated it from Gallia Cisal- 
pina; on the north by the Carnic Alps; on the east 
by the river Timavus, which separated it from 
Istria; and on the south by the Adriatic Gulf. Its 
inhabitants, the Veneti, frequently called Heneti 
(‘Everot) by the ireeks, were not an Italian race, 
but their real origin is doubtful, as their language 
was certainly not Keltie (Polyb. il. 17). Herod- 
otus speaks of them as an Ilyrian race, and this 
is probably a correct view (Herod. i. 196; v. 9). In 
consequence of their hostility to the Keltio tribes in 
their neighbourhood, they formed at an early period 


VENETUS LACUS if 


an alliance with Rome; and their country was de- 
fended by the Romans against their dangerous ene- 
mies. On the conquest of the Cisalpine Gauls, the 
Veneti likewise became included under the Roman 
The Veneti continued to enjoy great 
prosperity down to the time of the Marcomannic 
wars, in the reign of the emperor Aurelius; but 
from this time their country was frequently devas- 
tated by the barbarians who invaded Italy; and 
at length, in the fifth century, many of its inhabi- 
tants, to escape the ravages of the Huns under 


dominions. 


Attila, took refuge in the islands off their coast, on 
which now stands the city of Venice. The chief 
towns of Venetia in ancient times were Patavium, 
Altinum, and Aquileia. (2) A district in the north- 
west of Gallia Lugdunensis, inhabited by the Ve- 
neti. Off their coast was a, group of islands called 
InsULAE VENETICAE (Belle-Ile). 
served in the modern Vannes. 


Venétus Lacus. See BRIGANTINUS LACUS. 


Venilia. A nymph, daughter of Pilumnus, sis- 
ter of Amata, wife of King Latinus, and mother of 
Turnus and Iuturna by Daunus. 


VennGnes. A people of Rhaetia, and according 
to Strabo the most savage of the Rhaetian tribes, 
inhabiting the Alps near the sources of the Athesis 
(Adige). 

Venta. (1) BELGARUM. Now Winchester; the 
chief town of the Belgae in Britain. The modern 
city still contains several Roman remains. (2) 
IceNORUM. (See IcENI.) (3) SILURUM. Now Caer- 


went; a town of the Silures in Britain, in Mon- | 


mouthshire. 
Venti. See VENTUS. 


Ventidius Bassus, Pusiius. A celebrated Ro- 
man general, who at first gained a poor living by 
letting mules and carriages to officials. Caesar, 


however, saw. his abilities, and employed bim in | 
Gaul, and in the Civil War (Dio Cass. xliii.51; Gell. | 


xv. 4). After Cae- 
sav’s death Ventid- 
ius sided with 
Antony, and in B.C. 
43 was made consul 
suffectus. In 39 An- 
tony sent Ventidius 
into Asia, where he 
defeated the Parthi- 


campaign gained a 
still more brilliant 
victory over the 
Parthians, who had 
againinvaded Syria. 
For these services he obtained a triumph in 38, 
His later history is unknown (Dio Cass, xliii. 51; 


Medal commemorating the Parthian 
Triumph of Ventidius, 


Gell. xv. 4; Eutrop. vii.3; Plut. Ant. 34; Juv. vii. | 


199). 
Ventralé (koiiideopos). 


y 


73), 


Vill. 


The name is pre- | 


M. | 


ans and Labienus; | 
and in the second | 


The ancient represen- 
tation of the sash which in our time has begun to 
be worn by men in warm weather (Pliny, H. N. 
It was a square piece of cloth tied around 
the loins and over the abdomen, sometimes for 
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Homer, who mentions only the four chief winds, 
Boreas (North), Zephyrus (West), Eurus (East), and 
Notus (South), they are, according to one account 
(Od. x. 1-75), committed by Zeus to the charge of 
Aeolus (q. v.). But elsewhere they appear as in- 
dependent personalities, who, dwelling in Thrace, 
display their activity at the command of Zeus and 
other gods, and are invoked by men with prayers 
and sacrifices (IJ. xxiii. 195). Hesiod (Theog. 378) 
calls these winds children of Astraeus and Eos, 
and distinguishes them as beneficent’ beings from 
the destructive winds, the children of Typhoeus 
(Theog. 869). Some particular myths speak only 
of Boreas and Zephyrus, from whom, on account 
of their swiftness, famous horses were supposed to 
be descended. Thus (Jl. xvi. 150) the horses of 
Achilles are called the children of Zephyrus and 
Podargé, one of the Harpies (see HARPYIAE). The 
latter, in accordance with their original nature, 
are also deities of the wind, or rather of the storm. 
In historical times the cult of the winds in gen- 
eral, or that of Boreas or Zephyrus in particular, 
flourished at special places in Greece. In Italy 
also the winds were held in much veueration, par- 
ticularly the fructifying wind Favonius, which cor- 
responded to Zepbyrus. In Rome the tempests 
(tempestates) had a sanctuary of their own with 
regular sacrifices at the Porta Capena, which was 
founded in B.C. 259, in consequence of a vow made 
for the preservation of a Roman fleet in a storm at 
sea. Roman generals when embarking usually of- 
fered prayers to the winds and storms, as well as 
to the other gods, and cast offerings and bloody 
sacrifices into the waves to propitiate them. To 
| the beneficent winds white animals were offered, 
and those of a dark colour to the malignant equi- 
noctial and winter storms. The victims were gen- 
erally rams and lambs. 

In works of art the winds are usually represent- 
ed with winged heads and shoulders, open mouth, 
| and inflated cheeks. The most noteworthy monu- 
| ment, from an artistic point of view, is the Tower 
of the Winds, still standing in excellent preserva- 
| tion at Athens, on which eight winds are repre- 
sented (Boreas, North ; Kaikias, Northeast; Apeli- 
otes, East; Eurus, Southeast; Notus, South; Lips, 
Southwest; Zephyrus, West; and Argestes or Sci- 
ron, Northwest). 

Venus. An Italian goddess, who, after the Greek 
mythology influenced the Roman, was identified 
with Aphrodité, and in Latin literature has the 
same myths and characteristics (see under APHRO- 
piTé), though originally the Italian Venus was a 
goddess of gardens and of spring. Prior to her iden- 
tification with Aphrodité she was one of the least 
important of the native deities; yet her cult was 
established at Rome at a very early date. A stone 
| altar with an image of Venus MurTEA or MURCIA 
stood in the Circus near the place where the altar 
of Consus was concealed (see Circus), and a sanc- 
tuary of the goddess below the Aventine had a 
myrtle-grove before it. Another ancient name of 
Venus was CLOACINA, which is said to have been 
derived from her image having been found in the 
great sewer (cloaca); but this tale is nothing but 


; a volksetymologie, as the name, which is probab] 

medical purposes and sometimes for comfort. It diwi : pa rid 
be: ; *  *" connected with eluere, rather marks her out as “the 

was also arranged so as to be used for the purposes | ‘ : 


of a money-belt (Ulp. Dig. xlviii. 20, 6). 
Ventus (dvepos). 
Greeks and Romans alike as divine beings. 


Winds were regarded by 
In such she had two temples near the Capitol. 


purifier.” Under this title her statue was erected 
by Titus Tatius in a temple near the Forum. Ve- 
nus was also styled Catva (“the bald”) and as 
To 
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explain this title the story was told that one of 
the temples was built by Ancus Marcius because 
his wife was in danger of losing her hair; others 
thought that it was a monument of a patriotic act 
of the Roman women, who, during the siege of the 
Gauls, cut off their hair and gave it to the men to 
make strings for their bows; and others again sup- 
posed it to refer to the fancies and caprices of 
lovers, calvere signifying “to tease.” Very likely 
it refers to the fact that on her wedding-day the 
bride, either actually or symbolically, cut off a lock 
of hair to sacrifice it to Venus. (See MaTRIMo- 
NIUM.) In these, the most ancient surnames of 
Venus, one can recognize her primitive character 
and attributes. She is also styled Parra, as to 
which see PAETUS. 

In later times, as her worship became much more 
extended, her identification with the Greek Aphro- 
dité introduced various new attributes. At the be- 
ginning of the Second Punic War the worship of 
Venus Erycina was introduced from Sicily (see 
Eryx), and a temple was dedicated to her on the 
Capitol, to which subsequently another was added 
outside the Colline Gate. In the year B.c. 114, a 
Vestal Virgin was killed by lightning; and as the 
general moral corruption, especially among the 
Vestals, was believed to be the cause of this dis- 
aster, the Sibylline Books (see SIBYLLAE), upon be- 
ing consulted, commanded that a temple should be 
built to Venus Verticordia (the goddess who turns 
the hearts of men) on the Via Salaria. After the 
close of the Samnite War, Fabius Gurges founded 
the worship of Venus Obsequens and Postvorta; 
Scipio Africanus the younger, that of Venus Gene- 
trix, in which he was afterwards followed by Cae- 
sar, who added that of Venus Victrix. The worship 
of Venus was promoted by Caesar, who traced his 
descent from Aeneas, who was supposed to be the 
son of Marsand Venus. (See AENEAS.) The month 
of April, as the beginuing of spring, was thought 
to be peculiarly sacred to the goddess of love, and 
recalled also the early Italian conception of her 
fanctions. Both ideas are beautifully blended in 
the magnificent apostrophe to Venus Genetrix 
with which Lucretius commences his poem De 
Rerum Natura, in which she is regarded as the cre- 


ative, vivifying force of Nature, the source of life | 


and strength in all things. Respecting the Greek 
goddess see APHRODITE. 


Venus (Adpodirn). A name given to the best 
possible throw of the dice (tesserae or tali), which 
was the one in which the numbers all came up dif- 
ferent (Suet. Aug. 71). See TaLus; TESSERA. 


Venus de’ Medici. See CLEOMENES. 
Venus di Milo. See APHRODITH. 


Venusia. Now Venosa; an ancient town of 
Apulia, south of the river Aufidus, and near Mount 
Valtur, situated in a romantic country, and mem- 
orable as the birthplace of the poet Horace. See 
HOoRATIUS. 

Veragri or Varagri. A people in Gallia Belgica, 
on the Pennine Alps, near the confluence of the 
Dranse and the Rhone (Caes. B. G. iti. 1). 


Verandah. See Porticus; ST04. 


Verbanus Lacus. Now Lago Maggiore ; a lake 
in Gallia Cisalpina, and the largest in ail Ttaly, 
being about forty miles in length from north to 
scuth ; its greatest breadth is eight miles. 
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Verbena. Probably the vervain; anherb used 


by the Roman fetiales (q. v.) in their symbolical 
ceremonies. Cf, also SAGMINA. 


Verber. The thong of a whi ; 
E p (see FLAGRUM 
(2) the leathern part of a sling (Verg. Georg. i. an 
See Funpa. 


Vercellae. Now Vercelli; the chief town of 
the Libici in Gallia Cisalpina (Tac. Hist. i. 70). 


Vercingetérix. A celebrated chieftain of the 
Arverni in Gaul, who carried on war with great 
ability against Caesar in B.c. 52. The history of 
this war occupies the seventh book of Caesar’s com- 
mentaries on the Gallic War. Vercingetorix fell 
into Caesar’s hands on the capture of Alesia, was 
subsequently taken to Rome, where he adorned 
the triumph of his conqueror in 45, and was after- 
wards put to death. 


Verdict. See JupICcIAL PROCEDURE. 


Veredarius. A government messenger among 
the Romans who carried official letters and de- 
spatekes. The name is derived from that of the 
horses (veredi) that carried or drew him (Sidon. 
Epist. v.7). See Cursus Pusiicus. 


Verédus. A fast horse used either as a hunter 
or a post-horse. See VEREDARIUS. 


Veretum. Now Alessano; more anciently called 
Baris, a town in Calabria, on the road from Leuca 
to Tarentum, and 600 stadia southeast of the latter 
city. 

Vergellus. A rivulet in Apulia, said to have 
| been choked by the dead bodies of the Romans 
| Slain in the battle of Cannae (Flor. ii. 6,18; Val. 
Max. ix. 2, 2). 


Vergilius Maro, Pusiius. The most famous 
of the Roman poets, born on the 15th of October, 
B.c. 70, at Andes (Pietola), a small village near 
Mantua, in Cisalpine Gaul. There is no doubt 
that Vergilius is the more correct spelling, since 
inscriptions of the time of the Republic and the 
Early Empire where the name occurs give Vergil- 
ius, and never Virgilius. The same is true of the 
older MSS., as the Medicean; while the Greek au- 
thors write BepyiAvos and OvepyiAvos. In the Mid- 
dle Ages (from about the ninth century) the form 
Virgilius came into use by a fancifu: derivation 
from virga “a rod,” “a wand,” Vergil being re- 
garded as a great necromancer, as explained later 
in the present article. Even in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, however, Politian proved this form to be er- 
roneous, and almost the only scholars to defend 
it in recent times are F. Schultz in his Orthogr. 
Quaestiones (Paderborn, 1855), and Oberdick in 
Studien z. lat. Orthographie (Minster, 1879). (See 
Hiibner in Jahn’s Jahrbiicher, lxii. 360, and Ritschl, 
Opuscula, ii. 779.) The earliest known instance of 
the spelling Virgilius is in the fifth century A.D. 
(Oi Dewi. 1710); 

Vergil’s father probably had a small estate 
which he cultivated, and he is said to have eked 
out his means by keeping bees. His mother’s 
name was Magia Polla. He was educated at Cre- 
mona and Mediolanum (Milan), and assumed the 
toga viritis at Cremona on the day on which he 
began his sixteenth year, in 55. It is said that he 
subsequently studied at Neapolis (Naples) under 


| Parthenius, a native of Bithynia, from whom he 


learned Greek. He was further instructed by Siron, 
an Epicurean, whose lectures were attended also 
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by Alfenus Varus at Rome, where he also studied 
rhetoric under Epidius at the same time as did Oc- 
tavianus. Vergil’s writings prove that he received 
a learned education, and traces of Epicurean opin- 
ions are apparent in them (e.g. Georg. ii. 490). 
The health of Vergil was always feeble, and there 
is no evidence of his attempting to rise by those 
means through which many Romans gained dis- 
tinction—oratory and arms. 

After completing his education, Vergil appears 
to have retired to his paternal property. After 
the battle of Philippi (42) Octavian assigned to 
his soldiers lands in various parts of Italy. Octa- 
vius Musa, who was charged with this allotment 
in the Cremona district, extended the limits so as 
to include Mantua (ef. Hel. ix. 28), and the farm 
belonging to Vergil’s father was assigned to a 
centurion, whose name is given as Arrius. Asin- 
ius Pollio, the legatus of Transpadane Gaul, and 
Cornelius Gallus interested themselves in Vergil, 
who was probably already known to them as a 
poet, and advised him to apply to Octavian at 
Rome. Vergil did so, his father’s farm was re- 
stored, and the First Eclogue expresses gratitude 
to Octavian. But there was a second spoliation 
when, after the war of Perusia, Alfenus Varus be- 
came legatus in Pollio’s place. A primipilaris 
named Milienus Toro got possession of the farm, 
and Vergil himself was nearly killed by the vio- 
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one of his Satires (Sat. i. 5), in which he describes 
the journey from Rome to Brundusium, mentions 
Vergil as one of the party, and in language which 
shows that they were then in the closest intimacy. 
The most finished work of Vergil, his Georgica, an 
agricultural poem, was undertaken at the sugges- 
tion of Maecenas (Georg. iii. 41); the concluding 
lines were written at Naples (Georg. iv. 559); and 
the poem was completed after the battle of Actium, 
B.C. 31, while Octavian was in the East. Some of 
his pastoral poetry seems to have been written in 


the country about Tarentum (Prop. iii. 24,67). His 
Eclogues had all been completed probably before 
the Georgica were begun. 

The epic poem of Vergil, the Aeneid, was prob- 
ably long contemplated by the poet. While Au- 
gustus was in Spain (27), he wrote to Vergil to 
express his wish for some great monument of his 
poetical talent. Vergil appears to have begun the 
Aeneid about this time. In 23 died Marcellus, the’ 
son of Octavia (Caesar’s sister) by her first hus- 
band; and Vergil introduced into his sixth book 
of the Aeneid (883) the well-known allusion to the 
promise of this youth, who was cut off by a prema- 
ture death. Octavia is said to have been present 
when the poet was reciting this allusion to her 
son, and to have fainted from her emotions. She 
rewarded the poet munificently for his excusable 
flattery. 

When Augustus 
was returning from 
Samos, where he had 
spent the winter of 
20, he met Vergil at 
Athens. The poet, it 
is said, had intended 
to make a tour in 
Greece, but he accom- 
panied the emperor to 
Megara and thence 
to Italy. His health, 
which had long been 
declining, was now 
completely broken, 
and he died soon after 
his arrival at Brun- 
dusium, on the 22d 
of September, B.c. 19, 
not having quite com- 
pleted his fifty-first 
year. His remains 
were transferred to 
Naples, which had 
been his favourite res- 
idence, and on the 
road from Naples to 


Vergil Reading to Maecenas. 


lence of a certain Clodius. Vergil and his father 
took refuge in a country-house belonging to Siro 
(Catal. 10), and thence removed to Rome, where 
he wrote the Eclogues (Helogae, Bucolica). Here 
Maecenas also became interested in Vergil, who 
was compensated by Augustus. He did not, in- 
deed, recover his paternal estate, but land was 
given him elsewhere—possibly the estate which 
he had near Nola in Campania (Gell. vi. 20). His 
friendship with Maecenas was soon so firmly es- 
tablished that he was able to gain the same pat- 
ronage for Horace (Hor. Sat. i. 6, 54). Horace, in 


(Painting by Jalabert.) 


Puteoli (Pozzuoli) a 
monument is still 
shown, supposed to 
be the tomb of the poet. The inscription said to 
have been placed on the tomb, 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope. Cecini pascua, rura, duces, 


we cannot suppose to have been written by him. 
Vergil named as heredes in his testament his half- 
brother Valerius Proculus, to whom he left one- 
half of his property, and also Augustus, Maecenas, 
| L. Varius, and Plotius Tucea. It is said that in 
| his last illness he wished to burn the Aeneid, to 
which he had not given the finishing touches, 


but that his friends would not allow him. What- 
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ever he may have wished to be done with the 
Aeneid, 1b was preserved and published by his 
friends Varius and Tucca. The poet had been en- 
riched by the liberality of his patrons, and he left 
behind him a considerable property and a house 
on the Esquiline Hill near the gardens of Maece- 
nas. He used his wealth liberally, and it is saia 
that he supported his father, who had become 
blind, but did not die before his son had attained 
a mature age. 

In his fortunes and his friends Vergil was a 
happy man. Munificent patronage gave him am- 
ple means of enjoyment and of leisure, and he had 
the friendship of all the most accomplished men of 
the day, among whom Horace especially entertained 
a strong affection for him. He was an amiable, 
good-tempered man, free from the mean passions 
of envy and jealousy; and in all but health he 
was prosperous. His fame, which was established 
in his lifetime, was cherished after his death as an 
inheritance in which every Roman had a share, 
and his works became school-books even before 
the death of Augustus. They were even consulted 
for chance oracles (sortes Vergilianae) under the 
Roman Empire (Capit. Albin.5; Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 
4; Spartian. Hadr. 2). (See Sortxs.) The poems 
being full of learned and antiquarian allusions, 
soon gave employment to commentators and crit- 
ies. Aulus Gellius has numerous remarks on Ver- 
gil; and Macrobius, in his Saturnalia, has filled 
four books (iii—vi.) with his critical remarks on 
the poems. 
taries on Vergil, in which a great amount of curi- 
ous and instructive matter has been preserved, is 
that of Servius Maurus Honoratus. See SERVIUS. 

The chief authority for the life of Vergil, apart 
from casual notices in his own poems or in those 
of contemporary poets, is the biography prefixed 
to the commentary written by Aelius Donatus in 
the fourth century 4.D. This life was derived by 
Donatus from the biography composed by Sueto- 
nius in his De Viris Illustribus. (See DONATUS.) 
Suetonius is said to have derived this information 
from accounts by Varius, and by Melissus, who 
was a freedman of Maecenas (Gell. xvii. 10). An- 
other life of Vergil was compiled from the com- 
mentary of Valerius Probus; a third, found in 
Jerome, is also derived from Suetonius; a fourth, 
of unknown authorship, is prefixed to the com- 
mentary of Servius on the Aeneid; and a fifth, 
also of unknown date, is found in the Bernese MS. 
of Vergil. The grammarian Phocas, in the fifth 
century, made a version in hexameters of Dona- 
tus’s Life of Vergil. (See Nettleship’s essay pre- 
fixed to Conington’s edition of Vergil.) No au- 
thentic portrait of Vergil has been preserved. 

The ten short poems called Bucolica were the 
earliest extant works of Vergil, and probably all 
written between 41 and 39. These Bucolica are 
not Bucolica in the same sense as the poems of 
Theocritus, which have the same title. They have 
all a pastoral form and colouring, but some of 
them have nothing more. They are also called 
Eclogae (“selections”), but there is no reason to 
suppose that this name originated with the poet. 
Their merit consists in their versification (which 
was smoother and more polished than any hex- 
ameters which the Romans had yet seen), and in 
their many natural and simple touches. But as 
an attempt to transfer the Syracusan style inte 
Italy, they bear the stamp of imitation, ana, how- 
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ever graceful and melodious, cannot be ranked 
with the more genuine pastorals of Theocritus, 
The Fourth Eclogue, entitled Pollio, which may 
have been written in 40, after the peace of Brun- 
dusium, has nothing of the pastoral character 
about it. It is half allegorical, half historical and 
prophetical—anything, in fact, but bucolic. The 
First Eclogue is bucolic in form and in treatment 
with aun historical basis. The Second Kclogue, the 
Alexis, Is an amatory poem, with a bucolic colour- 
mg. The third, the fifth, the seventh, and the 
ninth aro more clearly modelled on the form of 
the poems of his Sicilian prototype; and the 


eighth, the Pharmaceutria (“Incantation 2) iS as 


direct imitation of the original Greek. The tenth, 
entitled Gallus, perhaps written the last of all, is 
a love poem, which, if written in elegiac verse, 
would be more appropriately called an Elegy than 
a Bueolie. 

The Georgica, or “Agricultural Poem,” in four 
books, written B.c.37—30, is a didactic poem, 
which Vergil dedicated to his patron Maecenas. 
He treats of the cultivation of the soil in the first 
book, of fruit-trees in the second, of horses and 


‘cattle in the third, and of bees in the fourth. 


This is generally regarded as his masterpiece, and 
it is unquestionably the most finished and perfect 
of his works, showing wonderful skill in treating 
the more prosaic subjects of practical daily life 
and embellishing them with magnificent bursts of 


| poetry, yet so as still to present a complete and 
One of the most valuable commen- | 


harmonious work. Its versification is the perfec- 
tion of the Latin hexameter. Yet, great as are these 
merits, the Aeneid is the greater poem of the two. 
In grandeur, in poetical matter, and, to most read- 
ers, in interest, it is superior, and yields only to 
the Georgics in artistic completeness. The Geor- 
gics are, no doubt, based on the works of Hesiod 
and Aratus, but are so treated as to be rightly re- 
garded as an original poem. In the first book he 
enumerates the subjects of his poem, among which 
is the treatment of bees; yet the management of 
bees seems but meagre material for one-fourth of 
the whole poem, and the author accordingly com- 
pleted the fourth book with matter somewhat ex- 
traneous—the long story of Aristaeus. 

The Aeneid, or adventures of Aeneas after the 
fall of Troy, is an epic poem on the model of the 
Homeric poems. It was founded upon an old Ro- 
man tradition that Aeneas and his Trojans settled 
in Italy, and were the founders of the Roman 
State. In the first book we have the story of 
Aeneas being driven by a storm on the coast of 
Africa, and being hospitably received by Dido, 
queen of Carthage, to whom he relates in the epi- 
sode of the second and third books the fall of Troy 
and his own wanderings. In the fourth book the 
poet has elaborated the story of the love-aftair of 
Dido and Aeneas, the departure of Aeneas in obedi- 
ence to the will of the gods, and the suicide of the 
Carthaginian queen. ‘The fifth book contains the 
visit to Sicily, and the sixth the landing of Aeneas 
at Cumae in Italy, and his descent to the infernal 
regions, where he sees his father Anchises, and has 
a prophetic vision of the glorious destinies of his 
race and of the future heroes of Rome. In the 
first six books the adventures of Odysseus 1n the 
Odyssey are the model, and these books contain 
more variety of incident and situation than those 
whieh follow. The last six books, the history of 
the struggles of Aeneas in Italy, are modelled 
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after the battle-scenes of the Iliad. Latinus, 
the king of the Latini, offers the Trojan hero in 
marriage his daughter Lavinia, who had been be- 
trothed to Turnus, the warlike king of the Rutuli. 
The contest is ended by the death of Turnus, who 
falls by the hand of Aeneas. The fortunes of 
Aeneas and his final settlement in Italy are the 
subject of the Aeneid; but it is the national epic 
of the Roman people, and its real object is to set 
forth the glories of Rome, and, less directly, of the 


Julian house, to which Augustus belonged, and to | 


foster in the Romans a patriotic feeling, and, still 
more, areligious sentiment for the gods and heroes 
of their ancestors. In the first book, the founda- 
tion of Alba Longa is promised by Iupiter to Venus 
(Aeneid, i. 254), and the transfer of empire from 
Alba to Rome; from the line of Aeneas will de- 
scend the “Trojan Caesar,” whose empire will 
be limited only by the ocean, and his glory by the 
heavens. The future rivalry between Rome and 
Carthage and the ultimate triumph of Rome are 
predicted. The poem abounds in allusions to the 
history of Rome; and the aim of the poet to con- 
firm and embellish the popular tradition of the 


Trojan origin of the Roman State, and the descent | 


of the Iulii from Venus, is apparent throughout. 
More interest is excited by Turnus than by Aeneas. 
It is true that it might be said of the Iliad that 
the character of Hector wins more admiration than 
that of Achilles; but the cases are not parallel, 
since Aeneas is in himself a weak and priggish per- 
son, and one unsuited to be the hero of an epic. 

Vergil imitated other poets besides Homer, and 
he has occasionally borrowed from them, especial- 
ly from Apollonius of Rhodes. The historical col- 
ouring which pervades it, and the great amount 
of antiquarian learning which he has scattered 
through it, make the Aeneid a study for the histo- 
rian of Rome. In fact, Vergil’s free use of all that 
his predecessors had written has been often mis- 
interpreted both in ancient and in modern times 
so as to be made the basis of a charge of wholesale 
plagiarism. One Perellius Faustus even published 
a book on these alleged literary thefts (furta), 
while Octavius Aribius made an elaborate collec- 
tion of the resemblances (6uodrnres) between lines 
and expressions found in Vergil and those previous- 
ly existing in the Greek. In fact these obtrectatores 
were so vehement and so numerous among his own 
countrymen that their assertions have found an 
echo in modern times. An English scholar has, 
however, well expressed the proper view of this 
phase of Vergilian criticism in the following sen- 
tences : 

“A most interesting feature in the Aeneid is its in- 
corporation of all that was best in preceding poetry. 
All Roman poets had imitated, but Vergil carried 
imitation to an extent hitherto unknown. Not 
only Greek but Latin writers are laid under contri- 
bution in every page, Some idea of his indebted- 
ness to Homer may be formed from Conington’s 
commentary. Sophocles and the other tragedians, 
Apollonius Rhodius and the Alexandrians are con- 
tinually imitated, and almost always improved 
upon. And still more is this the case with his 
adaptations from Naevius, Ennius, Lucretius, Hos- 
tius, Furius, etc., whose works he had thoroughly 
mastered, and had stored in his memory their most 
striking rhythms or expressions. Massive lines 
from Ennius, which asa rule he has spared to 
touch, leaving them in all their rugged grandeur 
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planted in the garden of his verse to point back 
like giant trees to the time when that garden was 
a forest, bear witness at once to his reverence for 
the old bard and to his own wondrous art. It is 
not merely for literary effect that the old poets are 
transferred into his pages. A nobler motive swayed 
him. The deneid was meant to be, above all 
things, a National Poem, carrying on the lines of 
thonght, the style of speech, which national prog- 
ress had chosen; it was not meant. to eclipse so 
much as to do honour to the early literature. 
Thus those bards who like Naevius and Ennius 
had done good service to Rome by singing, how- 
ever rudely, her history, find their imagines ranged 
in the gallery of the Aeneid. There they meet 
with the flamens and pontiffts unknown and un- 
named, who drew up the ritual formularies, with 
the antiquarians and pious scholars who had 
sought to find a meaning in the immemorial 
names, whether of places or customs or persons ; 
with the magistrates, moralists, and philosophers 
who had striven to ennoble or enlighten Roman 
virtue ; with the Greek singers and sages, for they 
too had helped to rear the towering fabric of Ro- 
man greatness. All these meet together in the 
Aeneid as if in solemn conclave, to review their 
joint work, to acknowledge its final completion, 
and predict its impending fall. This is beyond 
question the explanation of the wholesale appro- 
priation of others’ thought and language, which 
otherwise would be sheer plagiarism. With that 
tenacious sense of national continuity which had 
given the Senate a policy for centuries, Vergil re- 
gards Roman literature as a gradually expanded 
whole; coming at the close of its first epoch, he 
sums up its results and enters into its labours. 
So far from hesitating whether to imitate, he 
rather hesitated whom not to include, if only by a 
single reference, in his mosaic of all that had en- 
tered into the history of Rome. His archaism is 
but another side of the same thing. Whether it 
takes the form of archaeological discussion, of an- 
tiquarian allusion, of a mode of narration which 
recalls the ancient source, or of obsolete expres- 
sions, forms of inflection, or poetical ornament, we 
feel that it is a sign of the poet’s reverence for 
what was at once national and old. The structure 
of his verse, while full of music, often reminds us 
of the earlier writers. It certainly has more affin- 
ity with that of Lucretius than with that of Lucan. 
A learned Roman reading the Aeneid would feel his 
mind stirred by a thousand patriotic associations. 
The quaint old laws, the maxims and religious for- 
mulae he had learned in childhood would mingle 
with the richest poetry of Greece and Rome ina 
stream flowing evenly, and, as it would seem, from 
a single spring; and he who by his art had effect- 
ed this wondrous union would seem to him the 
prophet as well as the poet of the era.” 

The larger editions of Vergil contain some short 
poems, which are attributed to him. The Culex 
(“Gnat”) is a kind of bucolic poem in 413 hexam- 
eters, often very obscure. Vergil is known to 
have written a poem with this title (Donat. Vit. ; 
Suet. Vit. Lucan. ; Stat. Silv. ii. 7, 73); but it is 
on the whole probable that the poem which we 
have is by an imitator of Vergil. The Ciris, or 
the myth of Seylla, the daughter of Nisus, king 
of Megara, in 541 hexameters, borrows Vergil’s 
forms, but was probably written by an imitator 
of Catullus, belonging to the literary circle of 
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Messala. The Moretwm (<< Hotchpotch”) in 123 
verses, the name of a dish of various ingredients 
is a poem in hexameters, on the daily labour of a 
eultivator; but it contains only the description of 
the labours of the first part of the day, which con- 
sists in preparing the moretum. It is suggested 
with probability, that this may be a translation or 
adaptation by Vergil of a Greek poem of Parthe- 
nius. The Copa (“ Barmaid”), in 19 elegiae coup- 
lets, is an invitation by a barmaid or servant at- 
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ence), which contains corrections made in the fifth 
century. Important fragments of manuscripts also 
exist, among them the Schedae Vaticanae a set 
of sheets with illustrations, the Schedae Rescrip- 
| tae Sangallenses ( palimpsest ), and the Schedae 
Rescriptae Veronenses (palimpsest). Another eood 
Source is the Codex Gudianus (Wolfenbiittel) of 
the ninth century. Three Codices in Berne of the 
ninth or tenth century also deserve mention. On 
| the MSS. see Ribbeck’s Prolegomena to his Vergil 


Portion of the Schedae Vaticanae with Aen. vi. 


tached to a caupona to passers-by to come in and | 


enjoy themselves. There is no good reason against 


accepting this as Vergil’s work. There are also | 


fourteen short pieces in various metres, classed 
under the general name of Catalepton (sometimes 
written as Catalecta). The name is derived from 
a title (kara Xemrov) which Aratus gave to a set of 
short poems (Strabo, p. 486). They were written 
im the period of Vergil, and it is probable that 
many are by Vergil—some the work of his earlier 
years. 

In the Middle Ages, Vergil was a great favourite, 
but was much misunderstood as regards his his- 
tory and personality. Partly because of a vague 


remembrance by the people of the episode of the | 


Descent into Hell which forms the subject of the 
Sixth Book of the Aeneid, and partly because his 
Fourth Eclogue was believed to be a heathen 
prophecy of the birth of Christ, Vergil came at 
last to be regarded as a great magician. His 
mother’s name, Magia Polla (magia, “magic,” polla 
as from polleo, “mighty”), appeared to confirm 
this notion, and his own name as finally derived 
from virga, “a wand,” helped along the myth. In 
the strange mirage-like blending of fact and fancy 
that characterizes the legends of the medizvals, 
Vergil was finally described as a benevolent en- 


chanter living at Rome under King Servius, or | 


Darius, or Octavianus, the son of a king from 
“ Campania in the Ardennes” and the daughter of 
a Roman Senator under the emperor Remus, who 
killed his uncle Romulus. Vergil was said to 
have studied at the University of Toledo, but to 
have spent most of his time at Rome and Naples. 
The latter city, in fact, he was said to have found- 
ed and to have buoyed it up in the sea on eggs. 


See Tunison, Vergil in the Middle Age (Cincinnati, | 


1889); Milberg, Mirabilia Vergiliana (Meissen, 1867), 


and especially Comparetti, Vergil in the Middle 


Ages, Eng. trans. (New York, 1896). The influence 


of Vergil on Dante is well known. ‘ 

Manuscripts.—More than 150 manuscripts of 
Vergil, of all degrees of value, have been discov- 
ered and classified, among them some of & Very 
early date. The most valuable are the Codex 
Vaticanus (3867), of the fourth or fifth century ; 
the Codex Palatinus (Vatican), of the same age; 
and the Codex Mediceus or Laure 


ptianns (Flor- | 


45-48. (Written about the fourth century A. D.) 


(1866); the fac-similes published by Wattenbach, 
Zangemeister, and Chatelain; and the paper by 
Nolhac, Les Peintures des MSS. de Virgile (Mélanges 
| de U Ecole Frangaise & Rome, 1884). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The editio princeps of Vergil 
appeared at Rome about 1469. Early editions of 
the complete works are those of La Cerda (Madrid, 
1608-17); D. Heinsius (Leyden, 1636; rev. by N. 
Heinsius, 1664, 1676); Delphin ed. (Paris, 1675); 
Burmann (Amsterdam, 1746). Later are those of 
Heyne, 4 vols. (Leipzig, 1767-75; third ed. in 6 
vols. with glossary by Schlegel, 1798-1800); the 
same revised by Wagner with the minor poems 
(Leipzig, 1830-41) in 5 vols.; Forbiger, 4th ed. 
(Leipzig, 1872-75); Diibner (Paris, 1858); Rib- 
beck, with critical prolegomena, 5 vols. (Leipzig, 
1859-68) ; Benoist, 3 vols. (2d ed. Paris, 1876) ; with 
English notes by Conington and Nettleship, 3 
| vols. (4th ed. London, 1881-83). More elementary 
are the editions by Wagner (3d ed. Leipzig, 1861) ; 
| Ladewig and Schaffer (10th ed. Berlin, 1886); Ken- 
nedy (2d ed. London, 1879); Kappes, 4th ed. Leip- 
zig, 1887); Papillon, 2 vols. (London, 1882) ; and 
| Sidgwick (Cambridge, 1890). Good prose transla- 
tions are those of Conington (3d ed. London, 1882) ; 
and Lonsdale and Lee (12th ed. London, 1890). 
Verse translations into English are those of Dry- 
den, and ef Bowen (incomplete). A good verse 
translation of the Aeneid is that of William Morris; 
of the Ecloques that of Calverley (1866) and Palmer 
| (1883); of the Georgics that of Rhodes. 

A good annotated edition of the Bucolies (Ke- 
logues) and Georgics are those of Keightley (Lon- 
don, 1848); of the Aeneid by Papillon and Haigh 
(Oxford, 1890); of the Copa by Ilgen (Halle, 1820) ; 
of the Ciris by Unger (Halle, 1885); of the Moretwm 
‘by Bihrens in the Poet. Latini Minores (1886). 

“On Vergil’s life and literary qualities see Net- 
‘tleship’s Ancient Lives of Vergil (London, 1879) ; 
Ste.-Beuve, Btude sur Virgile (Paris, 1870) ; Sellar, 
Roman Poets of the Augustan Age (1877); a paper 
by Myers in his Classical Essays ; and the admira- 
ble chapters on Vergil in Tyrrell’s Latin Poetry 
(Boston, 1895); and Mackail’s Latin Literature (New 
York, 1895). See also the numerous monographs 
| eited in the Teuffel-Schwabe-Warr Hist. of Roman 
On Vergil in the Middle 


Lit., vol. i. pp. 425-450. 
Ages, see above. 


VERGINIUS 
Verginius. See VIRGINIUS. 
Verna. A domestic slave born of aslave. See 


SERVUS. 


Verner’s Law, so named from the brilliant dis- 
coveries of Karl Verner, first published in Auhn’s 
Zeitschrift, xxiii. 97-130 (1875). It embodies an ex- 
planation of certain apparent exceptions to the 
laws for the first or Teutonic shifting of consonants 
(see Grimm’s Law), affecting the representation in 
Teutonic of the Indo-European voiceless explo- 
sives (tenues) k, ¢, p, and the voiceless sibilant s ; 
thus, while the th of Eng. tooth corresponds regu- 
larly to the ¢ of Greek oddyTos, in Eng. hard it 
isa d which represents the ¢ of Greek kparvs: so 
Germ. bruder and vater, representing Gothic bro- 
par and fadar, correspond to Lat. frater and pater, 
both having ¢t. There is divergence even within 
the forms of the same word. The ec (k) of Lat. 
dico is represented in Germ, ziehen: gezogen both 
by h and g. It appears that Indo-European f, ¢, 
p produce not only Teutonie h, A(th), f, as set 
forth in Grimm’s law, but also g, d, b. The essen- 
tial feature of Verner’s discovery, which explained 
this diversity, was the recognition that it was con- 
nected with the diversity of the original word- 
accent in Indo-European. The syllable on which 
this accent fell varied in different words and in 
different forms of the same word. This method of 
accentuation is partially preserved in Sanskrit and 
Greek, as well as in the Balto-Slavic languages ; 
ef. Gr. déka: Skr. ddga; Gr. dxrm: Skr. asta; Gr. 
mévte: Skr. pdmea; Gr. éru: Sky. dti; Gr. eyo: 
Skr. ahém; Gr. yévos: Sky. jdnas; Gr. kdutos: 
Skr. grutd-s; Gr. véos: Skr. ndva-s; Gr. dvs: Sky. 
svadi-s; Gr. pév: Skr. mddhu; Gr. Gvyov: Skr. 
yugd-m; Gr. rovs, Todds, réda: Skr. pad, padds, 
padam. 

The law is this: Indo-Europ. medial k, t, p, s 
become Teutonic h, A(th), F, s, which then, if asso- 
ciated with voiced sounds, become voiced (3, d, A, 
z), when the Indo-Europ. accent rested upon any 
other than the preceding syllable; or, to state it 
in another form, I.-E. k, t, p, s appear as h, th, f, 8 
when the L-E. accent immediately preceded, other- 
wise (except before s or t) as g, d, b, 2. 

Examples: K. Gr. déka: Goth. tathun, “ten”; 
Skr. gvdgura-s: Germ. Schwiiher, “father-in-law ” ; 
on the other hand, Skr. gvagra: Germ. Schwieger 
(mutter), mother-in-law; Gr. dexas: Goth. tigus, 
number 10.—T.  Skr. bhratar-, Gr. dparop: Goth. 
bropar, Eng. brother, but Gr. xcdvros: Eng. loud; 
Gr. éxaroy: Goth. hund, Eng. hund-red ; Skr. kéeti-s : 
Goth. hdidus, Eng. -hood; 
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Skr. damitd-s: Eng. tamed, 
—P. Skr. limpami: Goth. 
bileiban. —S8. (Teutonie z 
becomes in Germ. and Eng. Facey etek 
r) Skr. bhdrasé 2 sg.indie. | ~ Me 
pres. pass: Goth. batraza. | mes 


VERONA 


Goth. laisjan “make to know,” causat. of root leis- ; 
cf. Lat. lira, Germ. geleise ; I.-E. woséyeti, Skr. vasd- 
yati appears as Goth. wasjan, cf. Eng. wear, causat. 
of root wes-, in Lat. vestis, etc.; so compare Goth. 
reisan, Eng. rise, with Goth. wrraisjan, O. Eng. reran, 
Eng. rear, “make rise.” For a parallel effect upon 
t-roots, ef. Skr. vartdyati (I.-E. wortéyeti), Goth. fra- 
wardjan, “spoil,” from root wert- of Lat. verto, Goth. 
watrpan; I.-E. sontéyeti, Goth. sandjan, Eng. send, 
from root sent-, “go,” in Goth. sins, “time,” Lat. 
sentis, “path”; I.-E. loitéyeti, “cause to go,” Eng. 
lead, Germ. leiten, causat. of root leit-, in Goth. leipan, 
Germ, leiden. 

The difference of the consonants in Eng. was: 
were is due to the fact that in Indo-Europ. the per- 
fect was accented on the root in the singular and 
on the ending in the plural, ef. Skr. véda (=oida), 
“T know,” but vidmdé (= tpev for idpuév), “we 
know.” To asimilar variation in the L-E. accent 
are due the phenomena of “ grammatical inter- 
change,” such as: Germ. ziehen: gezogen; leiden: 
gelitten; schneiden: geschnitten ; Eng. lose: forlorn 
(Germ. verloren); Eng. seethe: sodden. 

References: Verner, Kuhn’s Zeitschrift, xxiii. 
97 foll.; Wilmanns, Deutsche Grammatik, §§ 
22-24; Brugmann, Compar. Grammar of the Indo- 
Germ. Languages, i. §§ 580 foll., 581; Skeat, 
Principles of English Etymology, First Series, 
ch. ix; King and Cookson, Sounds and Inflexions, 
pp. 256 foll.; Brandt, German Grammar, §§ 411, 
416; and Giles, Manual of Comp. Phil., § 104 (Ox- 
ford, 1894), 


Verolamium or Verulamium. Now Old Ver- 
ulam, near St. Albans. The chief town of the 
Catuellani in Britain, probably the residence of 
King Cassivellaunus, conquered by Caesar. 


Veromandui. A people in Gallia Belgica, be- 
tween the Nervii and Suessiones, in the modern 
Vermandois. ‘Their chief town was Augusta Ve- 
romanduorum (St. Quentin). 


Verona. Now Verona; an important town in 
Gallia Cisalpina, on the river Athesis. It was 
originally the capital of the Euganei, but subse- 
quently belonged to the Cenomani. At a still 
later time it was made a Roman colony, with the 
surname Augusta; and under the Empire it was 
one of the largest and most flourishing towns in 
the north of Italy. It was the birthplace of Catul- 
lus; and, according to some accounts, of the elder 
Pliny. There are still many Roman remains at 
Verona, and among others an amphitheatre in a 
good state of preservation. 


The L-E. causatives were 


accented on the syllable 
following the root; hence 
I-E. noséyeti appears as 
Germ.ndhren, Goth. nasjan, § 
“make healthy,” causat. 
of root nes-, cf. Gr. veopat, 
vooros, “return,’ Goth, 
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ganisan, Germ. genesen ; 
L-E. loiséyeti appears as 
Germ. ehren (ef. Eng. lore), 


Roman Amphitheatre at Verona. 


VERRES 


Vertes, Garus. A Roman quaestor in B,¢, 82 
to Cn. Papirius Carbo, and who therefore at that 
period belonged to the Marian party. He how- 
ever, deserted Carbo and went over to Sulla who 
sent him to Beneventum, where he received a 
share of the confiscated estates. Verres next ap- 
pears as the legate of Cn. Cornelius Dolabella, 
praetor of Cilicia from 80 to 79, one of the most 
rapacious of the provincial governors. On the 
death of the regular quaestor, C. Malleolus, Verres 
became the pro-quaestor of Dolabella. In Verres, 
Dolabella found an active and unscrupulous agent, 
and, in return, connived at his excesses. But the 
pro-quaestor proved as faithless to Dolabella as he 
had been to Carbo, and turned evidence against 
him on his prosecution by M. Seaurus in 78. Ver- 
res was Praetor Urbanus in 74, and afterwards pro- 
praetor in Sicily, where he remained nearly three 
years (73-71). The extortions and exactions of 
Verres in the island have become notorious through 
the celebrated orations of Cicero. No class of the 
inhabitants of Sicily was exempted from his ava- 
rice, his cruelty, or his insults. The wealthy had 
money or works of art to yield up; the middle 
elasses might be made to pay heavier imposts; 
and the exports of the vineyards, the arable land, 
and the loom he saddled with heavier burdens. 
By capricious changes or violent abrogation of 
their compacts, Verres reduced to beggary both the 
producers and the farmers of the revenue. His 
three years’ rule desolated the island more effectu- 
ally than the two recent Servile Wars and than 
the old struggle between Carthage and Rome for 
the possession of the island. So diligently did he 
employ his opportunities that he boasted of having 
amassed enough for a life of opnlence, even if he 
were compelled to disgorge two-thirds of his plun- 
der in stifling inquiry or purchasing an acquittal. 

As soon as he left Sicily the inhabitauts resolved 
to bring him to trial. They committed the prose- 
eution to Cicero, who had been Lilybaean quaestor 
in Sicily in 75, and had promised his good offices 
to the Sicilians whenever they might demand them. 
Cicero entered heartily into the cause of the Sicili- 
ans, and spared no pains to secure a conviction of 
the great criminal. Verres was defended by Hor- 
tensius (q. v-) and was supported by the whole 
power of the aristocracy. At first his partisans 
attempted to stop the prosecution by bribes, flat- 
teries, and menaces; but finding this to be impos- 
sible, they endeavoured to substitute a sham prose- 
cutor in the place of Cicero, Hortensius therefore 
offered as prosecutor Q. Caecilius Niger, who had 
been quaestor to the defendant, had quarrelled 
with him, and had consequently, it was alleged, the 
means of exposing officially his abuse of the public 
money. But the Sicilians rejected Caecilius alto- 
gether, not merely as no match for Hortensius, but 
as foisted into the cause by the defendant or his 
advocate. By a technical process of the Roman 
law called divinatio, the iudices, without bearing 
evidence, determined from the arguments of counsel 
alone who should be appointed prosecutor. They 
decided in Cicero’s favour. The oration which 
Cicero delivered on this occasion was the Divinatio 
in Q. Caecilium. The pretensions of Caecilius were 
thus set aside. Yet hope did not forsake Verres 
and his friends. Evidence for the prosecution 
was to be collected in Sicily itself. Cicero was 
allowed 110 days for the purpose Verres aes 
again attempted to set up a sham prosecutor, wo 
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VERRIUS FLACCUS 


arena os Pye mre ue his former extortions 
Boe whet eae A ue e evidence in 108 days.' 
Brundisium in eee ‘of evide ae ae a ne 
eet aanan q ie a Nir ence, and the design: 
nape aes : ‘ ee of the 110 days allowed, 
En Seo ae i Ae cote Lucius, completed, 
of Rordnnte aie er ae ene ae teotn 
aes a e owd of w itnesses gathered from, 
* I the island. Hortensius now grasped at 
is ast chance of an acquittal, and it was not an 
unlikely one. Could the impeachment be put off 
to the next year, Verres was safe. Hortensius him- 
self would then be consul, with Q. Metellus for his 
colleague, and M. Metellus would be Praetor Ur-' 
banus. For every firm and honest iudex whom the. 
upright M’. Acilius Glabrio, then Praetor Urbanus, 
had named, a partial or venal substitute would be 
found. Glabrio himself would give place as quae- 
sitor or president of the court go M. Metellus, a 
partisan, if not a kinsman, of the defendant. It 
was already the month of July. The games to be 
exhibited by Cu. Pompey were fixed for the middle 
of August, and would occupy a fortnight; the Ro- 
mau games would immediately sueceed them, and 
thus forty days intervene between Cicero’s charge 
and the reply of Hortensius, who again, by dexter- 
ous adjournments, would delay the proceedings 
until the Games of Victory and the commencement 
of the new year. Cicero therefore abandoned all 
thought of eloquence or display, and, merely intro- 
ducing his case in the first of the Verrine orations, 
rested all his hopes of success on the weight of tes- 
timony alone. Hortensius was quite unprepared 
with counter-evidence, and after the first day he 
abandoned the cause of Verres. Before the nine 
days occupied in hearing evidence were over, Ver- 
res quitted the city in despair, and was condemned 
in his absence. He retired to Marseilles, retaining 
so many of his treasures of art as to cause eventu- 
ally his proscription by M. Antony in 43. Of the 
seven Verrine orations of Cicero, two only, the Dz- 
vinatio and the Actio Prima, were spoken, while the 
remaining five were compiled from the depositions 
after the verdict. Cicero’s own division of the im- 
peachment is the following: 


1, In Q. Caecilium or. Divinatio. 
(a) Preliminary. } 2. Prooemium—Actio Prima—Statement 
of the Case. 


These alone were spoken. 


( 3. Verres’s official life to B.o. 73. 
(b) Orations | 4. Iurisdictio Siciliensis. 
founded on the { 5. Oratio Frumentaria. 
depositions. 6. ‘ De Signis. 


i “ De Suppliciis. 
These were circulated as documents or pamphlets 
after the flight of Verres. The result of the whole 
affair was to make Cicero the leader of the Roman 
bar in place of Hortensius. 

See accounts of this very famous case given In 
the lives of Cicero by Briickner (1852); Forsyth 
(1869); and Trollope (1880); and ef. the articles 
CICERO; HORTENSIUS. 

Verrius Flaccus, MARrcus. A Roman freed- 
“who obtained renown chiefly by his meth- 
To exercise the wits of his pupils, 
says Suetonins, he used to pit against each other 
those of the same age, give them a subject to write 
upon, and reward the winner with a prize, gener- 
ally in the shape of a fine or rare copy of some 
ancient author” (Nettleship’s Essays, p. 203). He 
educated the grandsons of Augustus and died un- 


man, 
od of teaching. 


VER SACRUM 


der Tiberius. He devoted himself to literary and 
antiquarian studies resembling those of the learned 
Varro. Thus, he wrote De Orthographia and Rerum 
Memoria Dignarum Libri; but his most important 
work was entitled De Verborum Significatu, which 
may claim to be the first Latin lexicon ever writ- 
ten. It was arranged alphabetically ; it gave in- 
terpretations of obsolete words, and explained the 
meaning of the oldest institutions of the State, in- 
cluding its religious customs, etc. We possess 
only fragments of an abridgment made by Festus, 
and a further abridgment of the latter, dedicated to 
Charlemagne, by Paulus. (See Festus; PAULUS.) 
A calendar of Roman festivals drawn by him was 
set up in marble at Praenesté, near Rome; of 
this there are some fragments still preserved con- 
taining the months of January to April inclusive 
and December. These fragments are known as the 
Fasti Praenestini (C. I. L.i. p. 311). See Nettle- 
ship’s Lectures and Essays, pp. 201-247 (Oxford, 1885). 


Ver Sacrum (é7os tepov). ‘A sacred spring.” 
A dedication practised by the Italian tribes, where- 
by, in times of severe hardship, all the products 
of the succeeding spring, i.e. the months of March 
and April, were consecrated to the gods. All the 
fruits and cattle were actually offered up in sacri- 
fice ; while the children that were then born, as 
soon as they were grown up, were driven out of 
the country as forfeited to heaven, and required 
to seek a new home. Originally both men and 
children were undoubtedly sacrificed, but expatri- 
ation was substituted for death as the sentiment 
of mercy grew more general. Whole generations 
in this way left their country, those of the Sabine 
stock being led by the animals sacred to Mars—a 
bull, a woodpecker, or a wolf. In Rome, whose 
origin is traced back by many to a Ver Sacrum, the 
pontifices superintended the vow and its fulfilment. 
The Ver Sacrum was vowed for the last time in 
the Second Punic War, B.c. 217, after the battle 
of Lake Trasimenus (Livy, xxii. 10). The vow 
was not fulfilled, however, until twenty-one years 
afterwards, B.C. 195 and 194 (Livy, xxxiii.44; xxxiv. 
44). See Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung, iii. 281; and 


Thering, Die Vorgeschichte der Indoeuropaeer. 
“Turn-skin.” 


Versipellis. One who changes 


his skin; thence, one who transforms himself, or | 
is transformed, into another person’s figure, as of | 


Iupiter into Amphitryon (Plaut. Amphitr. 121. 
Prol.); and so a wily, dissembling fellow who ean 
assume any character (id. Bacch. iv. 4, 12). But 
the term designates more especially a man trans- 
formed into a wolf—a “ were-wolf” (loup-garou). 
Thus, in an ancient legend of Arcadia, every mem- 
ber of a certain family was changed into a wolf 
for nine years, and after that period resumed his 
original shape (Pliny, H. N. viii. 22). Belief in 
were-wolves is very ancient, Herodotus (iv. 105) 


says that among the Neuri, a semi-Scythian people, | 


each man became a wolf for a few days every year 
—a story repeated by Mela (ii, 1), 


the same. It is supposed that the notion arose 
from the stories of the “wolf-boys” of India, of 
whom Mowgli, in Rudyard Kipling’s Jungle Book, 
stands to the modern reader as a type. The best 
were-wolf story in ancient literature is that told 
by Petronius (ch, 62). See also Herz, Der Werwolf 


(1862) ; and Baring-Gould’s Book of Were ’ 
(1866), 8 f Werewolves 


Vergil in the | 
Kighth Eelog i i 
tighth Eelogue makes his enchanter, Moeris, do | 
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VERTUMNUS 


Versura. See FENUS. 

Versus Memoriales. Verses written to aid the 
memory; e.g. containing the names of the Muses 
(Poet. Lat. Min. iii. 243), the names of the winds 
(id. v. 383), on the constellations (id. v. 349 foll.). 
They are in Latin, and do not in all probability 
antedate the fifth or sixth century a.D. Cf. Isidor. 
De Re Nat. 37. 

Verticordia. See VENUS. 

Vertumnus or Vortumnus. An alleged Etrus- 
can divinity, but this origin seems to be refuted 
by his genuine Roman name (from verto). The 
Romans connected Vertumnus with all occurrences 
to which the verb verto applies, such as the change 
of seasons, purchase and sale, the return of rivers 
to their proper beds, etc. But in reality the god 
was connected only with the transformation of 
plants and their progress from blossom to fruit. 
Hence the story that when Vertumnus was in love 


Vertumnus, 


(Berlin Museum, 


with Pomona he assumed all possible forms, until 
at last he gained his end by metamorphosing him- 
self into a blooming youth. Gardeners according- 
ly offered to him the first produce of their gardens 
and garlands of budding flowers. The whole peo- 
ple celebrated a festival to Vertumnus on the 23a 
of Angust, under the name of the VoRTUMNALIA 
denoting the transition from the beautiful season 
of autumn to the less agreeable one. The impor- 
tance of the worship of Vertumnus at Rome is evi- 
dent: from the fact that it was attended to by a 
special flamen (flamen Vortumnalis). See FLAMEN, 


VERU 


Veru (1) oBedds. A spit used for roasting meat 
(Varro, L. L. v. 127). It was often made of wood 
(Plin. H. N. xxx. 37: Verg. Georg. ii. 396; Ovid, Fast 
ii. 363), sharpened at the point, so as to be driven 
through the meat (Sen. Thyest. 1063; Vere. Aen. i 
212), and placed over the fire (id. Aen. vy, 103 ) and 
probably turned by the hand upon fire-dogs or and- 
irons (varae). See VARA, 

(2) (catvov.) A missile weapon (Verg. den. vii, 
665), adopted from the Samnites by the light in- 
fantry of the Romans. It had a sharp, round, iron 
point, like the spit after which it was named 
(Festus, s. v. ‘““Samnites ”). 


Verucitlum and Vericittlum (d8eXickos). A 
small javelin carried by the Roman soldiers. It 
had an iron handle and was about three and a 
half feet long (Veget. Mil. ii. 15). 


Veritilae. Now Verdi; a town of the Hernici in 
Latium, southeast of Aletrium, and north of Fru- 
sino, subsequently a Roman colony. 


Verulamium. See VEROLAMIUM. 


Verus, L. AuRELIus. The colleague of M. Au- 
relius in the Empire, a.D. 161-169. He was born 
in 130, and his original name was L. Ceionius Com- 
modus, was adopted by Hadrian in 136; and on the 
death of his father in 138, he was, in pursuance of 
the command of Hadrian, adopted, along with M. 
Aurelius, by M. Antoninus. On the death of An- 
toninus in 161, Verus succeeded him as emperor 
in conjunction with Marcus Aurelius. As to the 
events of his rule see AURELIUS. He died in a.D. 


169. 

Vescinus Ager. A district of the Aurunci in 
Latium. 

Vesévus. See VESUVIUS. 


Vesontio. Now Besancon; the chief town of the 
Sequani in Gallia Belgica, situated on the river 
Dubis (Doubs), which flowed around the town, 
with the exception of a space of 600 feet, on which 
stood a mountain, forming the citadel of the town. 
The place still has remains of a Roman aqueduct, 
an amphitheatre, and some other less important 
ruins. 

Vespae Iudicium. A jew desprit in Latin, 
probably written in the second or third century 
A.D. and consisting of 99 hexameters. It relates 
a contest between a cook and a baker with Vulcan 
for judge. The lines are neat and musical, and the 
sentiments show the writer to be a pagan in his 
faith and a rhetorician in his profession. A num- 
ber of jokes and puns that are interspersed are 
rather academic in their tone. The poem is printed 
by Bahrens in his Poet. Lat. Min. iv. 326. See 
Haupt, Opuscula, iii. 20. 

Vespasianus, TITUS FLAVIUS SABINUS. A Ro- 
man emperor from A.D. 70 to A.D. 79, He was born 
in the Sabine country on the 17th of November, 
Av. 9. His father was a man of mean condition, 
of Reaté, in the country of the Sabini. | His mother, 
Vespasia Polla, was the daughter of a aac a 
castrorum, and the sister of a Roman senator. She 
was left a widow with two sous, Flavius cabin 
and Vespasian. Vespasian served as military os - 
une in Thrace, and was quaestor 10 Crete ae 
Cyrené. He was afterwards aedile and et 
About this time he married Flavia se here ? 1€ 
daughter of a Roman eques, by whom Sint we 
sons, both of whom succeeded him. In = . : © sn 
of Claudius he was sent into Germany 28 legatu: 


| 
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Snead ae aa us held the same command in 
ritain, and reduced Vectis (Isle of Wight). He 
beh consul in 51, and proconsul of Africa under 
Sen iee. eaetie stis time very poor, and was 
getting money by dishonourable means ; 

but he had a great military reputation, and was 
liked by the soldiers. Nero afterwards sent him 
to the East (66), to conduct the war against the 
Jews. His conduet of the Jewish War had raised 
his reputation, when the war broke out between 
Otho and Vitellius after the death of Galba. He 
yas proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the 1st 
of July, 69, and soon after all through tbe East. 
He reached Rome in the following year (70), leav- 
ing his son Titus to continue the war against the 
Jews. Titus took Jerusalem after a siege of five 
months; and a formidable insurrection of the Ba- 
tavi, headed by Civilis, was put down about the 
same period. Vespasian, on his arrival at Rome, 
worked with great industry to restore order in the 
city and in the Empire. He disbanded some of 
the mutinous soldiers of Vitellius, and maintained 
dis*ipline among his own. He co-operated in a 
friendly manner with the Senate in the public ad- 
ministration. The simplicity and frugality of his 
mode of life formed a striking contrast with the 
profusion and luxury of some of his predecessors, 


(Naples Museum.) 


Vespasian. 


id bis example is said to have done more to re- 
form the morals of Rome than all the laws which 
had ever been enacted. He lived more like a pri- 
vate person than a man who possessed supreme 
power: he was affable and easy of access to all 
persons. The personal anecdotes of such a man 
are some of the most instructive records of his 
reign. He was never ashamed of the meanness of 
his origin, and ridiculed all attempts to make on 
for him a distinguished genealogy. W hen Ls 
eses, the Parthian king, addressed to him a an 
commencing in these terms, ie Arsaces, king ot 
kings, to Flavius Vespasianus,” the answer began, 
: ces, king of kings. 


al 


“Flavius Vespasianus to Arsa 
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If it be true, as it is recorded, that he was not 
annoyed at satire or ridicule, he exhibited an ele- 
vation of character almost unparalleled in one who 
filled so exalted a station. He knew the evil char- 
acter of his son Domitian, and as long as he lived 
he kept him under proper restraint. The stories 
that are told of his avarice and of his modes of 
raising money, if true, detract from the dignity of 
his character; and it seems that he had a taste 
for petty saving and coarse humour. Yet it is ad- 
mitted that he was liberal in all his expenditure 
for purposes of public utility. In 71 Titus returned 
to Rome, and both father and son triumphed to- 
gether on account of the conquest of the Jews. 
The reign of Vespasian was marked by the con- 
quest of North Wales and the island of Anglesey 
by Agricola, who was sent into Britain in 78. 
Vespasian also busied himself in securing the 
German frontier: he fortified the Agri Decumates 
and strengthened the defences of the Limes Ger- 
manicus. (SeeGuRMANTIA.) In Italy he reorganized 
the Praetorian Guard, forming one of nine cohorts 
composed of Italians only. His financial manage- 
ment was marked by great economy; but he was 
the author of some remarkable public works at 
Rome, the building of the magnificent Temple of 
Peace, and the rebuilding of the Temple of Iupiter 
Capitolinus. In the summer of 79, Vespasian, 
whose bealth was failing, went to spend some 
time at his paternal house in the mountains of 
the Sabini, but derived no benefit from treatment. 
He still attended to business, just as if he had been 
in perfect health, and, on feeling the approach of 
death, he said that an emperor should die standing ; 
and in fact he did die in this attitude, on the 24th 
of June, 79, being sixty-nine years of age. His last 


words were characteristic of his somewhat cynical | 


humour, ‘Methinks I am’ becoming a god” (Ut 
puto, deus fio) (Suet. Vesp.23; Dio Cass. exyi.). See 
the account of Vespasian in Merivale’s History of 
the Romans under the Empire (1865). 

Vesta. An Italian goddess of the hearth, and 
more especially of the fire on the hearth, both in 
name and in nature akin to the Greek Hestia (q.v.), 
but worshipped by the Italian nations, partieu- 
larly by the Latins, from ancient times indepen- 
dently of any connection with Greece. It has been 
shown that the worship of Vesta had its origin in 
the difficulty and the necessity of obtaining fire in 
primitive times. Hence, as even in the present 
time among savage tribes, arose the enstom of 
keeping a fire always alight somewhere for the use 
of the community and of carrying fire thence for 
any new settlement. This custom was preserved 
by the conservatism of religion among civilized 
Greeks and Romans, after the necessity had ceased 
to exist, and the State-hearth was preserved in 
each Latin State, just as in Greece in the Pryt- 
anea; and in like fashion an outgoing settlement 
carried its sacred fire from the parent city. It was 
natural that from these observances the sacred 
flame itself should become personified as a god- 
dess (Ovid, Fast. vi. 291) who presided over the 
hearth of each house, and in the State-hearth or 
sanctuary of Vesta over the whole commonwealth. 
Vesta was thus intimately connected with the 
Penates as deities of the household and of the 
State (see Penarns); and the fact that the sacred 
fire was brought from the parent city made the 
Romans trace back the origin of the eult to the 
more ancient Latin settlements, first to Lanuvium 
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and Alba, and, after the idea of a Trojan origin 
prevailed, to Troy itself, whence it was supposed 
the sacred fire of Vesta as well as the Penates had 
come (Verg. Aen. ii. 296). To this cause belongs 
the ancient custom at Rome that praetors, consuls, 
and dictators, before they began their functions, 
sacrificed at Lanuvium, that town having been an 
ancient religious centre of the Latins. At Rome, 
as in other Latin cities, the sacred fire was tended 
and the service of Vesta maintained by a body of 
virgin priestesses, who lived together in a house 
(Atrium Vestae) to the southeast of the Forum, and 
under the northwest side of the Palatine, abutting 
on the Via Nova. This house, as rebuilt under 
Hadrian, was excavated in 1883, and from its char- 
acter and the inscriptions (as late as the beginning 
of the fourth century A.D.) and sculptures found in 
it much additional light has been thrown on the 
Vestal service. See Jordan, Das Tempel-der Vesta 
und d. Haus der Vestalinnen (Berlin, 1886); and Lan- 
ciani,in his Ancient Rome, ch. vi. (Boston, 1888). 

It is no doubt right to assume that the Vestals 
represented the daughters of the chief in the 
primitive tribe, who maintained the State-fire in 
their father’s hut. When Vesta was recognized as 
a personal deity it became necessary that the 
priestesses should dwell in a sort of nunnery, and 
that the goddess should have a separate temple ; 
but this Aedes Vestae preserved the shape of the 
primitive chief’s hut, and was a round building 
(see illustration under Roma). The public wor- 
ship of Vesta was maintained in this temple: her 
private worship belonged to every domestic hearth 
—in the earliest Roman houses in the afriwm. In 
her aspect as a benign goddess of fire Vesta seems 
to have been akin to or identical with STaTa 
MaTER (q.v.). See Preuner, Hestia-Vesta (Tiibin- 
gen, 1864); Maes, Vesta e Vestali (Rome, 1883) ; the 
discussion by Frazer in the (English) Journal of 
Philology, vol. xiv., and the articles Largs, Pr- 
NATES, and VESTALES, in this Dictionary. 

Vestales or Virgines Vestales. Vestal Vir- 
gins; the priestesses of Vesta. At Rome their 
number was at first four, but had already been in- 
creased to six during the last years of the kings. 
Every girl possessing the necessary qualification 
was liable to be called on to undertake the duty, 
and no exemption was granted, except upon very 
strict conditions. The office was contined to girls 
of not less than six and not more than ten years of 
age, without personal blemish, of free, respectable 
families, whose parents were still alive and resi- 
dent in Italy. The choice was made by lot out of 
a number of twenty, nominated by the Pontifex, 
The virgin appointed to the priestly office imme- 
diately quitted her father’s authority and entered 
that of the goddess. After her inauguration by 
the Pontifex, she was taken into the Atrium of 
Vesta, her future place of abode, was duly attired, 
and shorn of her hair. The time of service was by 
law thirty years, ten of which were set apart for 
learning, ten for performing, and ten for teaching 
the duties. At the end of this time leave was 
granted to the Vestals to lay aside their priest- 
hood, return into private life, and marry. They 
seldom took advantage of this permission. They 
were under the control of the Pontifex, who, in the 
name of the goddess, exercised over them pater- 
nal authority. He administered corporal chastise- 
ment if they neglected their duties, more particu- 
larly if they allowed the sacred fire to go out; 
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and, if any one of them violated her vow of chas 
tity, he had her carried on a bier to the Campus 
Sceleratus, near the Colline Gate, beaten with rods 
and immured alive. Her seducer was scourged to 
death. In fact, it has been noted that the Vestale 
typified to the Romans womanly chastity, just as 
flamen and flaminica typitied the purity of the mar- 
riage-relation. 

No man was allowed to enter the apartments of 
the Vestals. Their service consisted in maintain- 
ing and keeping pure the eternal tire 
in the Temple of Vesta, watching the 
sacred shrines, performing the sac- 
rifices, offering the daily and, when 
necessary, the special prayers for the 
welfare of the nation, and taking 
part in the feasts of Vesta, Tellus, 
and Bona Dea. They were dressed 
entirely in white, with a coronet- 
shaped head-band (infula), and orna- 
mented with ribbons (vittae) sus- 
pended from it, and at a sacrifice 
covered with a white veil or hood ; 
(suffibulum) made of a piece of white Vestal Virgin. 
woollen cloth with a purple border, 
rectangular in form. It was folded over the head 
and fastened in front below the throat by a fibula 
(Festus, p. 340, ed. Miiller). The chief part in the 
sacrifices was taken by the eldest, the Virgo Ves- 
talis Maxima. 

The Vestal Virgins enjoyed various distinctions 
aud privileges. When they went out, they were 
accompanied by a lictor, to whom even the consul 
gave place; at public games they had a place of 
honour; they were under a guardian, and were 
free to dispose of their property; they gave evi- 
dence without the customary oath; they were, on 
account of their incorruptible character, intrusted 
with important wills and public treaties; death 
was the penalty for injuring their person; those 
whom they escorted were thereby protected from 
any assault. To meet them by chance saved the 
criminal who was being led away to punishment; 
and to them, as to men of distinguished merit, was 
assigned the honour of burial in the Forum. See 
the works cited under VEsTa. 


Vestibiilum. An entrance-court before a Ro- 
man honse. See DOMUS. 


Vestini. A Sabellian people in Central Italy, 
lying between the Apennines and the Adriatic Sea, 
and separated from Picenum by the river Ma- 
trinus, and from the Marrucini by the river Ater- 
nus. They were conquered by the Romans in 
B.C. 328, and from this time appear as the allies 
of Rome (App. B. C. i. 39, 52). 


Vestiplica. A lady’s maid who bad charge of 
her mistress’s wardrobe (Quint. Decl. 363). 


Vestis. The generic name for clothing. See, 
for the principal articles of wearing apparel, the 
articles ABOLLA; BRACAE; CALCEUS; CHITON; 
CHLAMYS; CREPIDA; FIMBRIAE; MANICA ; PALLA; 
PaLuium; Perasus; PILLEus; SAGUM; doar 
Soccus; Stora; Toca; Tunica; and earie 
Weiss, Kostiimkunde (1872); Kohler, Trachten a 
Vilker (1872); Teirich, Blatter fiir ee 9 
vol. iv. (1875); Von Heyden, Tracht der Kultur- 
volker Europas (Leipzig, 1889) ; 
tions in Hope’s Costume of the Ancients 
1875); Moyn-Smith’s Ancient Greek 
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(1882); and Racinet, Le Costume Histori +3 
|(Paris, 1887). edie beg 


Vestispica. A lady’s maid whose duty it was 
| to look over her mistress’s wardrobe and keep it 
In repair (Plaut. Zrinum. ii. 1, 29). 


Vesuvius, also called Vesevus, Vesbius, and 
Vesvius (ro BeoBuoy dpos). A voleanie mountain in 
Campania, rising out of the plain southeast of Ne- 
apolis (Naples). There are no records of any erup- 
tion of Vesuvius before the Christian era but the 
ancient writers were aware of its volcanic nature 
from the igneous appearance of its rocks. In A.D. 
63 the voleano gave the first symptoms of agitation 
In an earthquake, which occasioned considerable 
damage to several towns in its vicinity; and on 
the 24th of August, a.p. 79, occurred the first great 
eruption of Vesuvius, which overwhelmed the 
cities of Stabiae, Herculaneum, and Pompeii. It 
was in this eruption that the elder Pliny lost his 
life. See HERCULANEUM; PompPrit. 


Vetéra Castva. The chief military station of 
tie Roman troops on the Lower Rhine, near the 
modern Birten (Tac. Ann. i. 48). 


Veterani. During the later Republican period 
and under the Empire a term applied to those who 
at the end of their time of military service retired 
from the legion. They were kept with the army 
under the standard, under which they were taken 
to the military colonies appoiuted for them, and 
again served there for an indefinite period. See 
Evocati; ExrercITus; LEGIO; and VEXILLARI. 


Veterinarius. A veterinary; one wfo pre- 
scribed for cattle, horses, and dogs (Columel. vi. 
8,1; vii. 5, 14). 


Vetranio. A Roman who commanded the le- 
gions in Illyria and Pannonia in a.D. 850, when 
Constans was treacherously destroyed, and was 
proclaimed emperor by his troops; but at the end 
of ten months resigned in favour of Constantius 
(Amm. Marcell. xv. 1; xxi. 8). 


Vettius, Lucius. A Roman eques, in the pay 
of Cicero in B.C. 63, to whom he gave some valu- 
able information respecting the Catilinarian con- 
spiracy. In 59 he accused Curio, Cicero, L. Lu- 
cullus, and many other distinguished men, of 
having formed a conspiracy to assassinate Pom- 
pey. Cicero regarded this accusation as the work 
of Caesar, who used the tribune Vatinius as his 
instrument. On the day after he had given his 
evidence, Vettins was found strangled in prison 
(Suet. Iul. 17, 20; Cie. In Vatin. 10, 11; id, Ad Att. 
ii. 24). See CATILINA. 


Vettones or Vectones. A people in the inte- 
rior of Lusitania, east of the Lusitani and west of 
the Carpetani, extending from the Durius (Douro) 
to the Tagus. 

Vetulonia, Vetulonium, or Vetulonii. An an- 
cient city of Etruria, and one of the twelve cities 
of the Etruscan confederation. (See ETRURIA.) 
From this city the Romans are said to have bor- 
rowed the insignia of their magistrates—the fasces, 
sella curulis, and toga praetexta—as well as the 
nse of the brazen trumpet in war (Dionys. i. 51; 


and the illusira- | site has been 
(2a ed. | Magliano, betwee 


Femate Costume | and abou 


Strabo, p. 220; Flor. i. 5; Sil. Ital. viii. 483). Its 
discovered near a small village called 
» the river Osa and the Albegna, 


t eight miles inland. 
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Veturia Gens. A gens both patrician and ple- 
beian, whose most distinguished families bore the 
names of CALVINUS, CICURINUS, and PHILO. 


Veturius Mamurius. A mythical personage, 
said in Roman legend to have been the armourer 
who made the eleven ancilia exactly like the one 
that was sent from heaven in the reign of Numa 
(Plut. Numa, 13). His praises formed one of the 
chief subjects of the songs of the Salii. The name 
is really equivalent to Mars Vetus—the ancient 
Mars. This ‘Old Mars” was represented by a man 


clothed in skins who was driven out of the city | 


(Lyd. iv. 36) to symbolize the old season of wintry 
darkness driven out before the new spring year. 
Similar ceremonies to represent the driving out of 
winter have been observed in the folklore of other 
countries. See SALitr. 


Vetus, ANTISTIUS. (1) Propraetor in Further 


Spain about B.c. 68, under whom Caesar served as | 
(2) Galus, son of the | 


quaestor (Plut. Caes. 5). 
preceding, quaestor in B.C. 61, and tribune of the 
plebs in 57, when he supported Cicero in opposi- 
tion to Clodius. In the Civil War he espoused 
Caesar’s party, and we find him in Syria in 45, 
fighting against Q. Caecilius Brassus. In 34 Vetus 
carried on war against the Salassi, and in 30 was 
consul suffectus. He accompanied Augustus to 
Spain in 25, and on the illness of the emperor con- 
tinued the war against the Cantabri and Astures, 
whom he reduced to submission (Cic. dd @. Fr. ii. 
1; Dio Cass. xlvii. 27, liii. 25; Flor. iv. 12, 21). 
(3) Lucrus, Roman consul with the emperor Nero, 
A.D. 55.. In 58 he commanded a Roman army in 


Germany, and formed the project of connecting | 
the Mosella (Moselle) and the Arar (Sa6ne) by a} 


canal, and thus forming a communication between 


the Mediterranean and the Northern Ocean, as' 


troops could be conveyed down the Rhone and the 
Sadne into the Moselle through the canal, and 
down the Moselle into the Rhine, and so into the 
Ocean. Vetus put an end to his life in 65, in order 
to anticipate his sentence of death, which Nero 
had resolved upon (Tac. Ann. xiii. 11, 53; xiv. 57; 
xvi. 10). 

Vexillarii. The oldest class of Roman veterans, 
who, at the end of their period of service, retired 
from the legion, but were kept together under a 
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were themselves called a vexillum, or sometimes a 
vexillatio. The latter word, however, from the end 
of the third century A.D., signifies a squadron of 
cavalry. At Rome a red flag was displayed on the 
Capitol during the deliberations of the Comitia 
Centuriata, and was in time of war planted as the 
signal for battle on the general’s tent or the ad- 
miral’s ship. Vexilla served also as marks of dis- 
tinction for the higher officers. See LABARUM; 
SIGNUM. 


Via (656s). Aroad. The earliest roads in Greece 
were the sacred ways, which led to the most im- 
portant religious centres, where national festivals 
were celebrated, such festivals also serving the 
purpose of public markets or fairs. In general, 
the Greeks set a high value on well-levelled roads, 
which made travelling easy; but, in the best days 
of Greece, only unpaved roads were known, paved 
roads being of comparatively late origin. 

The finest work in ancient road-making was 
that done by the Romans, who, mainly for military 
purposes, connected Rome with her newly acquired 
provinces by means of high-roads. They laid ont 
their roads as far as possible in straight lines. 
The nature of the ground was almost entirely dis- 
regarded ; where mountains intervened they were 
broken through, and interposing streams and val- 
leys were spanned with bridges and viaducts. 

The first Roman high-road, which, even in its 
present condition, is worthy of admiration, was 


| the Via Appia, so called after the censor Appius 
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Via Appia, near Ariccia. 
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| 
Claudius, who constructed it. 


standard (vexillum) up to the time of their final ‘ 


dismissal. They formed, by the side of the legion, 
a select corps like the 
evocati of earlier times. 
They were exempt from 
ordinary service, and 
only bound to take part 
in actual fightmg. See 
Evocoati. 

Vexillum. The Latin 
name forafour-cornered 
flag (Tertull. Apol. 16), 
attached to a cross- 
pole, and carried by the 
vevillarius. (See S1@- 
NUM). Every squadron 
(turma), and probably 
every detachment of a 
body of troops which 
formed a separate com- 
mand, had a red, white, 
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or purple vexillum of y brcasee neti chante 
this kind, and hence Rich.) 


It was made in 
B.C. 312 to join Rome to Capua, and was after- 
both continued as far as Brundisium. This 

‘queen of roads,” regina viarum (Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 
12), was a stone causeway, constructed, according 
to the nature of the country, with an embankment 
either beneath or beside it, and was of such a 
width that two broad wagons could easily pass 
each other, The surface was paved with polyg- 
/ onal blocks of hard stone, generally basalt, fitted 
| closely together, and so laid down that the middie 
of the road was at a higher level than the sides, to 
allow the rain-water 
to run off. Accord- 
ing to a subsequent 
method, the Roman 
roads first received 
a foundation of rub- 
ble or breccia, on 
which rested a layer 
of flat stones eight 
inches thick; above 
this was an equally 
thick layer of stones set in lime, which was coy- 
ered by another layer of rubble about three inches 
deep. Above the rubble was laid down the pave- 
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Pavement of Via Appia. (Piranesi. ) 
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ment proper, consisting of either hard stone (silew) 
or else irregular blocks of basaltic lava. 

In the time of the emperor Hadrian, the cost of 
constructing such a road amounted to $4500 per 
Roman mile (about + English mile). From the 
end of the second century B.c. posts set up at a 
distance of 1000 paces from each other served to 
measure distances. See MImIARIUM. 

The making and maintenance of the roads in 
Italy were provided for at the expense of the 


aerarium, or State treasury. During the republi- | 


can age the roads were under the supervision of 
the censors. From the time of Augustus they were 
under imperial officials entitled curatores viarum. 
In the provinces, in general, the cost of the mili- 
tary roads, and indeed of all public works, was de- 


frayed out of the provincial taxes. In the imperial | 
provinces soldiers were also frequently employed | 


in constructing roads. In a few cases toll was 
levied by special imperial permission. The fol- 
lowing list of the great Roman roads that issued 
directly from the capital will be convenient for 
reference : 

I. The Via Appia, the Great South Road. It 
was in perfect repair when Procopius wrote, long 
after the devastating inroads of the northern bar- 
barians ; and even to this day the cuttings through 
hills and masses of solid rock, the filling up of hol- 
lows, the bridging of ravines, the substructions to 
lessen the rapidity of steep descents, and the em- 
bankments over swamps, demonstrate the vast 
sums and the prodigious labour that must have 
been lavished on its construction. It issued from 
the Porta Capena, and, passing through Aricia, 
Tres Tabernae, Appii Forum, Tarracina, Fundi, 
Formiae, Minturnae, Sinuessa, and Casilinum, ter- 


minated at Capua, but was eventually extended | 


through Calatia and Candium to Beneventum, and 
finally from thence through Venusia, Tarentum, 
and Uria, to Brundisium. 

The ramifications of the Via Appia most worthy 
of notice are: 

(a) The Via Setina, which connected it with 
Setia. 

(6) The Via DomitraNa struck off at Sinuessa, 
and, keeping close to the shore, passed through 
Liternum, Cumae, Puteoli, Neapolis, Herculaneum, 
Oplonti, Pompeii, and Stabiae to Surrentum, mak- 
ing the complete circuit of the Bay of Naples. 

(ce) The Via CaMPANA or CONSULARIS, from Ca- 
pua to Cumae, sending off a branch to Puteoli, and 
another through Atella to Neapolis. 


(d) The Via AQUILLIA began at Capua, and ran | 
south through Nola and Nuceria to Salernum;_ 


from thence, after sending off a branch to Paestum, 
it took a wide sweep inland through Eburi and the 
region of the Mons Alburnus up the valley of the 
Tanager; it then struck south through the very 
heart of Lucania and Bruttium, and, passing Neru- 
lum, Interamnia, and Consentia, returned to the 
sea at Vibo, and thence through Medma to Rhe- 
gium. This road sent off a branch near the sources 
of the Tanager, which ran down to the sea at 
Blanda or the Laus Sinus, and then continued 
along the whole line of the Bruttian coast through 
Laus and Terina to Vibo, where it joined the main 
stem. 

(e) The Via Ea@natia began at Beneyentum, 
struck north through the country of the Hirpini 
to Equus Tuticus, entered Apulia at Aecae, aa 
passing through Herdovia, Canvsium, and Rubi, 
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reached the Adriatic at Barium, and followed the 
coast through Egnatia to Brundisium. 

(f) The Via TRatANA began at Venusia and ran 
a nearly Straight line across Lucania to Heraclea 
on the Sinus Tarentinus; thence following, south- 
ward, the line of the east coast, it passed through 
Churii, Crotona, and Scylacium, and completed the 
circuit of Bruttium by meeting the Via Aquillia at 
Rhegium. 

(gy) A Via Minucra is mentioned by Cicero, and 
a Via Numicta by Horace, both of which seem to 
have passed through Samnium from north to 
south, connecting the Valerian and Aquillian, and 
cutting the Appian and Latin Ways. Their course 
is unknown. Some believe them to be one and 
| the same. 

II. The Via LATINA, another great line leading 
to Beneventum, but keeping a course farther in- 
land than the Via Appia. Soon after leaving the 
city, it sent off a short branch (V1a TUSCULANA) 
to Tusculum, and, passing through Compitum 
Anagninum, Ferentium, Frusino, Fregellae, Fabra- 
tera, Aquinum, Casinum, Venafrum, Teanum, Alli- 
fae, and Telesia, joined the Via Appia at Beneven- 
tum. 

A cross-road, called the Via HADRIANA, running 

from Minturnae through Suessa Aurunca to Tea- 
num, connected the Via Appia with the Via Latina. 
| III. From the Porta Esquilina issued the Via 
| LABICANA, which, passing Labicum, fell into the 
| Via Latina at the station ad Bivium, thirty miles 
| from Rome. 
| IV. The Via PRAENESTINA, originally the Via 
| SABINA, issued from the same gate with the for- 
‘mer. Passing through Gabii and Praenesté, it 
| joined the Via Latina just below Anagnia. 
VY. Passing over the ViA CoLLATINa as of little 
importance, we find the Via T1BuURTINA, which is- 
'sued from the Porta Tiburtina, and, proceeding 
‘northeast to Tibur, a distance of about twenty 
| miles, was continued from thence, in the same di- 
rection, under the name of the Via VALERIA, and, 
traversing the country of the Sabines, passed 
through Carseoli and Corfinium to Aternum on the 
| Adriatic, thence to Adria, and so along the coast to 
Castrum Truentinum, where it fell into the Via 
Salaria. 

A branch of the Via Valeria led to Sublaqueum, 
and was called Via SUBLACENSIS. Another branch 
lextended from Adria along the coast southward 
‘through the country of Freutani to Larinum, being 
' called, as some suppose, VIA FRENTANA APULA. 

VI. The Via NoMENTANA, anciently FICULNEN- 
sts, ran from the Porta Collina, crossed the Anio to 
Nomentum, and, a little beyond, fell into the Via 
Salaria at Eretum. 

VII. The Via Saari, also from the Porta Col- 
lina (passing Fidenae and Crustumerium ), ran 
north and east through Sabinum and Picenum to 
Reaté and Asculum Picenum. At Castrum Truen- 
tinum it reached the coast, which it followed until 
it joined the Via Flaminia at Ancona. 

VIIL Next comes the Via FLaMINia, the Great 
North Road, commenced in the censorship of C. 
Flaminius, and carried ultimately to Ariminum. 
It issued from the Porta Fiaminia, and proceeded 
nearly north to Ocriculum and Narnia in Umbria. 
Here a branch struck off, making a sweep to the 
east through Interamna and Speletium, pas fell 
again into the main trunk (which passed through 
|Mevania) at Fulginia. It continued through Fa- 
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The Via Appia Restored. 


num Flaminii and Nuceria, where it again divided, 
one line running nearly straight to Fanum Fortu- 
nae on the Adriatic, while the other, diverging to 
Ancona, continued from thence along the coast to 
Fanum Fortunae, where the two branches, unit- 
ing, passed on to Ariminum through Pisaurum. 
From thence the Via Flaminia was extended under 
the name of the Via AEMILIA, and traversed the 
heart of Cisalpine Gaul through Bononia, Mutina, 
Parma, Placentia (where it crossed the Po), to Me- 
diolanum. From this point branches were sent 
off through Bergomum, Brixia, Verona, Vicentia, 
Patavium, and Aquileia to Tergesté on the east, 
and through Novaria, Vercelli, Eporedia, and Au- 
gusta Praetoria to the Alpis Graia on the west, 
besides another branch in the same direction 
through Ticinum and Industria to Augusta Tauri- 
norum. Nor must we omit the Via PosTumta, 
which struck from Verona right down across the 
Apennines to Genoa, passing through Mantua and 
Cremona, crossing the Po at Placentia, and so 
through Iria, Dertona, and Libarna, sending off a 
branch from Dertona to Asta. 

Of the roads leading out of the Via Flaminia in 
the immediate vicinity of Rome, the most impor- 
tant is the Via Cassia, whith, diverging near 
the Pons Mulvius, and passing not far from Veii, 
traversed Etruria through Baccanae, Sutrium, Vul- 
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sued originally from 
the Porta Taniculen- 
sis, and subsequently 
from the Porta Aure- 
lia. It reached the 
coast at Alsium, and 
followed the shore ef 
the lower sea, along 
Etruria and Liguria, 
by Genua, as far as 
Forum Julii in Gaul. 
In the first instance 
it extended no farther 
than Pisa. 

X. The V1A PORTU- 
ENSIS kept the right 
bank of the Tiber to 
Portus Augusti. 

XI. The Via OstI- 
ENSIS originally 
passed through the 
Porta Trigemina, af- 
terwards through the 
Porta Ostiensis, and 
kept the left bank 
of the Tiber to Ostia. 
From thence it was continued, under the name of 
ViA SEVERIANA, along the coast southward through 
Laurentum, Antium, and Circaei, till it joined the 
Via Appia at Tarracina. The Via LAURENTINA, 
leading direct to Laurentum, seems to have branched 
off from the Via Ostiensis at a short distance from 
Rome. 

XII. Lastly, the Via ARDEATINA, from Rome to 
Ardea. According to some, this branched off from 
the Via Appia. 

Travelling on the public roads was facilitated 
by the establishment of (a) mutationes (aAXayat) or 
posting -houses, where horses were changed and 
vehicles were obtainable if required ; and (b) man- 
siones (katadvceis), Stations, caravansaries, or rest- 
ing-places, where the journey could be convenient- 
ly broken. The towns and places where a halt on 
one ground or the other could be made are fre- 
quently detailed in the Antonine Itinerary. See 
Cursus PUBLICUS; ITINERARTA. 

The following illustration of a part of the Via 
Stabiana at Pompeii shows four stepping-stones. 
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sinii, Clusium, Arretinm, Florentia, Pistoria, and 
Luca, joining the Via Aurelia at Luna. 

(a) The VIA AMERINA broke off from the Via 
Cassia near Baccanae, and held north through 
Falerii, Tuder, and Perusia, reuniting itself with 
the Via Cassia at Clusium. 

(b) Not far from the Pons Mulvius the Vra Cxro- 
DIA separated from the Via Cassia, and, proceed- 
ing to Sabaté on the Lacus Sabatinus, there divid- 
ed. into two, the principal branch passing through 
central Etruria to Rusellae, and thence due north 
to Florentia, the other passing through Tarquinii, 
and then falling into the Via Aurelia. 

(c) Beyond Baccanae the Via Cimina branched 
off, crossing the Mons Ciminus, and rejoining the 
Via Cassia near Fanum Voltumnae. 


Via Stabiana at Pompeii, with Stepping-stones. (From a photo- 
graph.) 
They are to be found in nearly every street in the 
town, whatever its breadth. The narrower streets 
are practically blocked by single large stones in 
their centres; the broader streets are crossed by 
rows, containing from two to five stones. Their 
shape i is, generally, a flat-topped oval: larger and 
smaller stones lying side by side. They measure, 
very commonly, about three feet by eighteen 


IX. The ViA AURELIA, the Great Coast Road, is- 


inches, and have their longer axis parallel to the 
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footway on either side of the street. The height | 
of the footway ranges from twelve to eighteen | 


inches above the carriage-way, and the particular 
height is, in most cases, that of the stepping-stones 
also. The surface of the street being elliptical 
the stone on the centre stands slightly higher than 
those at the sides. Many streets are marked with 
wheel-ruts, some of them deeply cut. ‘hey are 
found both in the interstices between the stepping- 
stones and elsewhere. The distance from rut to 
Tut measures, as a rule, one yard, which was, 
accordingly, the gauge of the ordinary vehicles. 
Some special consideration of these stepping-stones 
is desirable. 

Until the reign of Septimius Severus (a.p. 193- 
211) riding and driving, both in Rome and in the 
provincial towns, were closely restricted, and at 
times forbidden, by law (C. I. L. i. 206; Marquardt, 
Privatleben, ii. 727-738). Claudius (A.D. 41-54) for- 
bade travellers to drive in carriages through pro- 
Vincial towns (Sueton. Claud. ¢. 25). Marcus 
Aurelius (A.D. 161-180) again forbade riding and 
driving in provincial towns. Under Severus ecar- 
riages, in Rome at least, seem to have been more 
commonly used (Dio Cass. Ixiv. 4). 

Thus, the street-traffic of the ordinary Roman 
provincial town seems to have resembled that of 
the Tangier or Tetuan of to-day. Heavy burdens 
were carried on the backs of horses, mules, or cat- 
tle. Walking was the rule, riding on horseback or 
in a litter was the exception, driving almost un- 
Known. Before the date of the edict of Clandius, 
and perhaps later, the law was probably indulgent 
to towns such as Baiae and Pompeii. Thither came 
the ‘‘ carriage -company” of Rome to seek health 
and spend money. In the case of Pompeii carriages 
and horses were, beyond a doubt, confined to cer- 
tain streets. An extant inscription shows that 
the station of the cisiarii was not even within the 
town walls. (See Cistum.) Other streets were al- 
ways reserved for foot-passengers, and possibly for 
litters. Others, again, once open to all traffic, and 
still bearing the marks of wheels, were afterwards 
closed to all but foot-passengers by huge stepping- 
stones or iron gratings. 

The deep ruts already mentioned were the nat- 
ural result of confining the traffic to a few streets. 
None of these were broad enough to allow of any 
considerable variation of the track, even had the 
fixed stepping-stones presented no additional diffi- 
culty. Moreover, there is evidence that some of 
the existing pavements bore traffic for at least 120 
years. It is not surprising that even a* small 
amount of wheeled traffic, unrelieved by the use 
of springs, and acting on the same stones for so 
many years, should have left deep traces behind. 

The reasons for the erection of very large step- 
ping-stones were, no doubt, at once local and prac- 
tical. Pompeii occupies the summit and slopes 
of a small hill. Hence the lower streets, accord- 
ing to the drainage level of the ground, received 
the rain-water and refuse of the upper. In times 
of heavy rain the lower streets must have flowed 
like a torrent. No sewerage-system could have at 
once mastered the downward rush of the water. 


Indeed a similar sight may now be witnessed, dur- | 


ing the winter rains, in the heavily paved aeneeds 
of Florence, where stepping-stones of the largest 
size would not be out of place. At Pompei, where 
the lie of the ground, together with the Spi 
stone surface and sides of the strects, provided a 
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ready-made watercourse, sidewalks of substantial 
height were absolutely necessary to foot - passen- 
gers, The means of crossing from one sidewalk 
to another, in any weather, were therefore natu- 
rally provided by stepping - stones of correspond- 
ing size. 
& a Bergier, Histoire des Grands Chemins de 
Empire Romain (Brussels, 1736); Burn, Rome and 
the Campagna (London, 1870); and Middleton 
Remains of Ancient Rome (1892). 


Viadus. Now the Oder; a river of Germany, 


falling into the Baltic ( Ptol. ii. 11, 2). 
Viands. See Viorus. 


Viaticum (épddiov). Anything necessary as a 
preparation for a journey, as food, money, clothes, 
ete. (Pliny, Zpist. vii. 12). It is also technically 
applied to the provision made by the State for an 
official when going upon a public mission (also 
called legativum), generally furnished by contrac- 
tors (redemptores) for a fixed sum (Livy, xli.1; Dio 
me hii. 15). See Mommsen, Rém. Staatsrecht, i. 

Viator (“roadster”). A subordinate official 
(see APPARITORES) employed by the Roman magis- 
trates for sending a message or a summons, or for 
executing an arrest. The consuls and praetors had 
probably three decuriae of viatores; the tribunes 
had a special decuria, as also had the quaestors of 
the Treasury, and the officers who took their place 
under the Empire—i. e. the praefecti aerarii; also 
the aediles, the tresviri capitales, and the quattuor- 
viri viis purgandis. They also appear in connection 
with provincial governors and sacerdotal bodies 
(Cic. De Sen. 16; Livy, vi. 15; Gell. xiii. 12). 

Vibius Pansa. See PANsa. 

Vibius Sequester. See SEQUESTER. 


Vibo. Now Bivona; the Roman form of the Greek 
name HIPPONIUM, a town situated on the south- 
west coast of Bruttium, and on a gulf called after 
it SINUS VIBONENSIS, or HIPPONIATES. It is said 
to have been founded by the Locri Epizephyrii; 
but it was destroyed by the elder Dionysius, who 
transplanted its inhabitants to Syracuse. It was 
afterwards restored; and at a later time it fell 
into the hands of the Bruttii, together with the 
other Greek cities on this coast. It was taken 
from the Bruttii by the Romans, who colonized it 
B.C. 194, and called it Vino VALENTIA. Cicero 
speaks of it as a municipium; and in the time of 
Augustus it was one of the most flourishing cities 
in the south of Italy. 

Vicentia or Vicetia, less correctly Vincentia. 
Now Vicenza; a town on the river Togisonns in 
Venetia, in the north of Italy, and a Roman mu- 
nicipium, 

Vicesima Hereditatum. See VECTIGALIA. 

Vicesima Libertatis. See VECTIGALIA. 

Victima (iepeiov). See SACRIFICIUM. 

Victor, Sex. AURELIUS. A Latin author who 
flourished in the middle of the fourth century 
under the emperor Constantius and his succes- 
sors. He was born of humble parents, but rose to 
distinction by his zeal in the cultivation of litera- 
ture. Having attracted the attention of Julian 
when at Sirmium, he was appointed by him gov- 
erncr of one division of Pannonia (Amm. Mare. 
xxi. 10,6). At a subsequent period he was made 
city prefect by Theodosius, and is perhaps the same 
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as the Sex. Aurelius Victor who was consul with 
Valentinian in A.D. 373. The following works, 
which present in a condensed form a continuous rec- 
ord of Roman affairs from the fabulous ages down to 
the death of the emperor Theodosius, have all been 
ascribed to this writer; but evidence upon which 
the determination of authorship depends is slender, 
and in all probability the third alone belongs to 
the Sex. Aurelius Victor whom we have noticed 
above. (a) Origo Gentis Romanae, in twenty-three | 
chapters, containing the annals of the Roman race, 
from Janus and Saturnus down to the era of Rom- 
ulus, It is probably a production of some of the 
later grammarians who were desirous of prefixing 
a suitable introduction to the series. (b) De Viris 
Illustribus Urbis Romae, in eighty-six chapters, 
commencing with the birth of Romulus and Remus, 
and concluding with the death of Cleopatra, a 
work of merit, though of unknown authorship. (¢) | 
De Caesaribus, in forty-two chapters, exhibiting | 
short biographies of the emperors, from Augustus | 
to Constantius. There is no reason to doubt that | 
this was a genuine work of Aurelius Victor. He 
uses Suetonius to a great extent in the earlier 
Lives. (d) Epitome de Caesaribus, in forty-eight | 
chapters, beginning with Augustus and concluding | 
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with Theodosius. There are editions of these four | 
works by Arntzen (1733) and by Schroter (1831). | 
The Origo is edited separately by Sepp (Munich, | 
1879), and the De Vir. Illustr. by Keil (Breslau, 1872). 

Victoria. The Roman goddess of Victory, said | 
to be the daughter of Minerva, by whose command | 
a temple to her was said to have been erected on | 
the Palatine by Evander. In later times there were | 
at least three sanctuaries in Rome that bore her 
name. For the Greek goddess of Victory, see NIKE. | 


Victoriatus. A Roman coin struck under the | 
Republic, and named from its having borne as its | 
“type” an image of Victory crowning a trophy. | 
Tts weight was about forty-five grains—i. e. three- 
fourths of the denarius, but was later reduced to. 
equal half a denarius. The half viectoriatus was 
also coined. 

Victorinus. One of the Thirty Tyrants, was 
the third of the usurpers who in succession ruled | 
Gaul during the reign of Gallienus. He was assas- 
sinated at Agrippina by one of his own officers in | 
A.D. 268, after reigning somewhat more than a} 
year. See THIRTY TYRANTS. | 

Victorinus Afer, Gatus Marius. <A scholar of 
African birth who taught rhetoric at Rome in the 
middle of the fourth century, with so much repu- 
tation that his statue was erected in the Forum of 
Trajan. In his old age he embraced Christianity ; 
and when the edict of Julian prohibiting Chris- 
tians from giving instruction in polite literature 
was promulgated, Victorinus chose to shut up his 
school rather than deny his religion. Besides his 
commentaries on the Scriptures, and other theo- 
logical works, many of which are extant, Victo- 
rinus wrote : (a) Commentarius or Expositio in Cice- 
ronis Libros de Inventione, the best edition of which 
is in the fifth volume of Orelli’s edition of Cicero ; 
(b) Ars Grammatica de Orthographia et Ratione Me- 
trorum, a complete and voluminous treatise upon 
metres, in four books, printed in Keil’s Gramma- 
tict Latini, vi. 1. 

Victorius, PETRUS (PIETRO VETTORI). A great 
classical scholar and critic of the time of the Ital- 


ian Renaissance, born in 1499 and died in 1584. He 
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published editions of Cicero (with commentary), 
Sophocles (with commentary and scholia), Aeschy- 
lus, Aristotle’s Rhetoric, Ethics, Politics, Poetics, De 
Partibus Animalium (translation and commentary), 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, Terence, Sallust, Varro 
De Re Rustica, Demetrius Phalereus De Elocutione, 
Dionysius, Isaeus, Dinarchus, Hipparchus (in part), 
Clemens Alexandrinus, and Porphyrius De Absti- 
nentia, and thirty-eight books of readings (Variae 
Lectiones). See his life by Bandini (Florence, 
1758); and Creuzer, Opuscula, pp. 21-36. 


Victrix. An epithet of Venus (q. V.). 


Victus; Cibus. Generic terms for food. Both 
the Greeks and the Romans gave much attention 
to gastronomy, the latter people, however, getting 
their knowledge of scientific cookery from the for- 
mer. The chief sources of our information are, 
apart from the many casual allusions in the classic¢ 
writers in general, Athenaeus (whose Deipnosophis- 
tae is full of curious lore regarding food, cookery, 
and the ana of distinguished epicures), Pliny the 
Elder, and the pseudo-Apicius. (See APIcrus; 
ATHENAEUS; Prinius.) As early as the second 
century B.C. there existed special dictionaries of 
terms employed in cookery. See LEXICON. 

The articles of diet found in the ancient menus 
include most of the things that are eaten in mod- 
ern times—the fish, flesh, and fowl at any rate. 
Of the tish, the mullet (mullus), turbot (rhombus), 
and carp (cyprinus) were especially prized. A sort 
of fish-sance (garum), resembling anchovy-sauce or 
perhaps caviare, was also held in high esteem by 
gourmets. Oysters were dear in price and great- 
ly liked, the best natives coming from Circeii. 
British oysters were imported from Rutupiae 
(Richborough), on the southern coast of Britain. 
Of meats, pork was held to be a dainty, whether 
as ham (perna) or in the form of glandulae, over 
which the parasite in the Captivi of Plautus grows 
so enthusiastic, or potted in the tucetwm (q. v.). 
The breasts of a sow killed just after she had lit- 
tered, but before she had given suck, were much 


| sought, and the matrix (vulva) of the same animal, 


stuffed with onions, is often spoken of as extreme- 
ly delectable. Sausages (botuli) were popular, but 
less the diet of the wealthy than of the poor, be- 
ing hawked about the streets by itinerant venders, 
Beef and lamb were not very highly esteemed ; 
nor was chicken a great dainty, capons excepted. 
Thrushes (twrdi), pheasants (phasiani), fig-peckers 
(ficedulae ), larks (alaudae), guinea-hens (meleagri- 
des), and many other birds were sought as food. 
As in Italy and Southern France to-day, snails 
formed an esteemed article of diet. They were 
fattened on meal especially for the market, and 
sometimes attained to a huge size. The Romans 
served up dormice (glires) at expensive banquets. 
Maecenas introduced at Rome the flesh of young 
asses us a fashionable dish. The common people 
ate comparatively little meat, but made bread, 
fruit, salad, and the national dish puls (see PuLs) 
their principal fare. Tripe (omentwm) was also an 
especially plebeian dish. Oil was liberally used 
in the various dishes, as in Italy to-day. (See 
Ouivum.) The most frequently mentioned condi- 
ments were salt (sal), pepper (piper), garlic (allium), 
leek (porrum), mustard (sinapis), and poppy-seeds. 
Asafoetida (silphiwm) was also used as a seasoning, 
its flavour being not unlike that of garlic. On 
vinegar, see ACETUM. 
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The ordinary fruits and vegetables were sold in 


the markets: grapes, apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
oranges, figs, quinces, melons, pomegranates, nuts, 


and pease, beets, cucumbers (which were also 
pickled), lettuce, beans, onions, turnips, cabbages 
cauliflowers, and radishes. a 

The skill of the pastry-cook did much towards 
making a formal dinner successful. Pastry was 
set upon the table in the most varied forms, ani- 
mal and vegetable, some idea of which may be 
gathered from the Cena Trimalchionis. Eges of 
paste were served which, when broken, revealed 
young birds inside delicately cooked in sauce that 
counterfeited the appearance of a yolk. Cakes 
and sweetmeats were made in great quantities, 
honey being used for sweetening them. (See 
PLACENTA; SCRIBLITA.) Cheese entered largely 
into Roman cookery, especially into the manufact- 
ure of cakes, and the description of some of these 
as so made is very appetizing. (See CasEus.) 
Butter was not largely used, its place being taken 
by oil. (See Burrrum.) For the methods of 
making bread and for the various kinds of bread, 
see the article Pistor. Information regarding 
wines will be found under Vrxum, and reference 
may also be made to the article Symposium. For 
beer, see CERVESIA, and for other drinks, CaALDA; 
Posca. On the ancient notions regarding diet 
and the nutritive value of i90ds, see DIAETETICA, 
and cf. ATHLETAE; CENA. 

On the whole general subject of food in antiq- 
uity, see Saalfeld, Kiiche und Keller in Alt- Rom 
(Berlin, 1883); Baudrillart, Hist. du’ Luxe Privé, 


ete., vol. ii. (Paris, 1880); and the special sections 


in Becker-Goll, Charikles; id. Gallus; and Fried- 
lainder’s Sittengeschichte Roms. Prof. C. G. Herber- 
mann has given an interesting table of the approx- 
imate cost of various articles of food in the Roman 
markets in his Business Life in Ancient Rome (New 
York, 1880). Cf. also the article SUMPTUARIAE 
LEGES. 


Vicus (xoun). Originally a habitation, taken in 


a collective sense, as a number of houses contiguous 
to each other; thence, a streét with houses on each 


side, both in a country village or a city; and soa 


division or quarter of a town consisting of a cer- 
tain number of dwellings. 


Vienna. Now Vienne; the chief town of the 
Allobroges in Gallia Lugdunensis, situated on the 
Rhone, south of Lugdunum (Lyons). 


Vigiles. (1) Sentinels who were on duty about 
aecamp at night. (See CasTra.) (2) A name given 
to the police of Rome. Of these there were seven 
cohortes or battalions with fourteen station-houses 
(excubitoria). They were under the command of 
a superintendent ( praefectus vigilum), who was re- 
sponsible for the order of the city, it being his duty 
to protect the citizens from all forms of lawless- 
ness. He was also charged with the duty of pre- 
venting and extinguishing fires, so that the vigiles 
were really a police and fire department combined. 
Policemen were regularly detailed for duty at the 
theatres, public baths, and other places of public 
resort; and had very considerable powers, resem- 
bling those exercised by the police 1n the Conti- 
nental cities. As firemen they were provided 
with axes, ropes, buckets, and also operated a kind 
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(tribunus), and the whole force numbered 7000 men, — 
In 1868, an excuditorium belonging to the seventh 
cohort was excavated at Rome, and on its walls 
were found many interesting inseriptions, scratched 
by the policemen when off duty, and giving a curi- 
ous picture of the life and thought of the ancient 
Vigiles, being of every possible description—hn- 
morous, complaining, serious, and obscene. See 
the account of this discovery and of the Roman 
police in general in Lanciani, Ancient Rome in the 
Light of Recent Discoveries, ch. viii. (Boston, 1888). 
Vigiliae. See Castra, 


Vigintisexviri (also, under the Empire, Vigin- 
tiviri). A group of minor magistrates at Rome 
whose oftices and functions were of different origin, 
but which as a rule must have been discharged by 
@ person as a preliminary to his candidacy for the 
quaestorship. (See Honorgs.) These magistrates 
were the tresviri capitales, the tresviri monetales, 
the quattuorviri viis in urbe purgandis, the duoviri 
viis extra urbem purgandis, the decemviri litibus iu- 
dicandis, and the quattuor praefecti Capuam Cumas. 
The fourth and sixth of these magistrates were 
abolished under Augustus. See Mommsen, Rém. 
Staatsrecht, ii, 578-595. 

Vigintiviri. See VIGINTISEXViRI. 

Vilicus. <A farm-bailiff; a slave who had the 
superintendence in chief of all the stock and busi- 
ness of a farm, the surveillance of the labouring 
slaves, the management and direction of the farm- 
ing operations, and the duty of selling the produce 
of the estate. See ViLa. 

Villa. A Roman farm or country- house, of 
which Roman writers mention two kinds—(a) the 
villa rustica or farm-house, and (0) the villa urbana 
or pseudo-urbana, a residence in the country or in 
the suburbs of a town. When both of these were 
attached to an estate, they were generally united 
in the same range of buildings, but sometimes they 
were placed at different parts of the estate. The 
part of the villa rustica in which the produce of 
the farm was kept was called villa fructuaria. 

(a) The villa rustica is described by Varro (Rh. R. 
i. 11-13), Vitruvius (vi. 9), and Columella (i. 4, § 5 
foll.). 

The villa, which must be of size corresponding 
to that of the farm, is best placed at the foot of a 
wooded mountain, in a spot supplied with running 
water, and not exposed to severe winds nor to the 
effluvia of marshes, nor (by being close to a road) 
to a too frequent influx of visitors. If there was 
no running stream, tanks were constructed, one 
under cover for men, one in the open air for the 
beasts. The villa attached to a large farm had 
two courts (oohortes, chortes, cortes, Varre, i. 13). 
At the entrance to the outer court was the abode 
of the vilicus or steward, that he might observe 
who went in and out, and over the door was the 
room of the procurator (Colum. i. 6). Near this, in 
as warm a spot as possible, was the kitchen, which, 
besides being used for the preparation of food, was 
the place where the slaves (familiae) assembled 
after the labours of the day, and where they per- 
formed certain indoor work. Vitruvius places near 
the kitchen the baths and the press (torcular) for 
wine and oil. In the outer court were also the 
cellars for wine and oil (cellae vinariae et oleariae), 
which were placed on the level ground, and the 


of hand fire-engine (sipho, sipo), whence thoy re- 
ceived the popular nickname of siponari, Dn” 
of the seven cohorts was commanded by & captain 


granaries, which were in the upper stories of the 
farm-buildings, and carefully protected from damp. 


VILLA 


heat, and insects. These store-rooms form the sep- 
arate villa fructuaria. 

In both courts were the chambers (cellae) of the 
slaves, fronting the south; but the ergastulum for 
those who were kept in chains (vincti) was under- 
ground, being lighted by several high and narrow 
windows. The inner court was occupied chiefly 
by the horses, cattle, and other live-stock, and here 
were the stables and stalls (bubilia, equilia, ovilia). 
A reservoir of water was made in the middle of 
each court —that in the outer court for soaking 
pulse and other vegetable produce, and that in the 
inner, which was supplied with fresh water by a 
spring, for the use of the cattle and poultry. 

(b) The villa urbana or pseudo-urbana was so 
called because its interior arrangements corre- 
sponded for the most part to those of a town- 
house. (See Domus.) Vitruvius (vi. 8) merely 
states that the description of the latter will apply 
to the former also, except that in the town the 
atrium is placed close to the door, but in the 
country the peristyle comes first, and afterwards 
the atrium, surrounded by paved porticoes, look- 
ing upon the palaestra and ambulatio. 


Hadrian’s Villa at Tibur. 


A striking difference in the general aspect of 
a country-house from that of a town-house lay in 
the fact that the blank walls of the latter were 
replaced by long colonnades, broken by towers, 
apses, and the like. 

The chief sources of information on this subject 
are two letters of Pliny, in one of which (ii. 17) 
he describes his Laurentine villa, in the other 
(v. 6) his Tuscan. The former of these, however, 
was not, strictly speaking, a villa, as it had no 
estate or farm-buildings attached to it; the lat- 
ter was connected with a large estate. There are 
also a few allusions in one of Cicero’s letters (Ad 
Quint. iii. 1) to the remains of a suburban villa 
at Pompeii, besides several Roman villas of which 
ruins exist in England. 

See Becker-Géll, Gallus, iii. pp. 46-63; Over- 
beck, Pompeii, pp. 325 foll.; and for the remains 
of the Roman villas in England, Neville in the 
Archeological Journal, vols. ii., vi. vii. x. For 
Pliny’s Laurentine villa, ef. Cowan’s edition of 
Pliny, iii. (with a plan); Burn’s Rome and the 
Campagna, pp. 411-415 (with a plan); Aitchison 
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in The Builder for Feb. 8th, 1890; and a paper by 
Dr. H. W. Magoun in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association for 1895. 

Villius Annalis. See ANNALIs. 

Viminalis Porta. A gate of Rome in the 
Servian walls, leading to the Via Tiburtina. See 
Roma. 

Vinctilum. The generic term for a fetter of any 
kind. See CaATENA; COMPES; MANICa. 

Vindalum. A town of the Cavares in Gallia 
Narbonensis. It was situated at the junction of 
the Sulgas (Sorgue) and the Rhodanus (Rhéne) 
(Strabo, p. 185). 

Vindelici. See VINDELICIA. 

Vindelicia. A Roman province, bounded on 
the north by the Danube, which separated it 
from Germany, on the west by the territory of the 
Helvetii in Gaul, on the south by Rhaetia, and on 
the east by the river Oenus (Inn), which separated 
it from Noricum, thus corresponding to the north- 
eastern part of Switzerland, the southeast of Baden, 
the south of Wirtemberg and Bavaria, and the 
northern part of the Tyrol. It was originally a 


(Restoration. ) 


part of the province of Rhaetia, and was conquered 
by Tiberius in the reign of Augustus. At a later 
time Rhaetia was divided into two provinces, 
R#AETIA PRIMA and Ruar‘tia SECUNDA, the latter 
of which names was gradually supplanted by that 
of Vindelicia. It was drained by the tributaries 
of the Danube, of which the most important were 
the Licias, or Licus (Lech), with its tributary the 
Vindo, Vinda, or Virdo (Werlach), the Isarus (Isar), 
and Oenus (Inn). The eastern part of the Lacus 
Brigantinus (Lake of Constance) also belonged to 
Vindelicia. It derived its name from its chief in- 
habitants, the VINDELIcI, a warlike people dwell- 
ing in the south of the country. The other tribes 
in Vindelicia were the Brigantii on the Lake of 
Constance, the Licatii or Licates on the Lech, and 
the Breuni (in the north of the Tyrol) on the Bren- 
ner, The chief town in the province was Augusta 
Vindelicorum (Augsburg), at the confluence of the 
Vindo and the Licus. 

‘Vindemia (tpvynros). Strictly a vintage or gath- 
ering of the grapes; then, by an extension of usage, 
applied to the harvesting of other produce, as 


- with his army against Vindex. 


VINDEX 


olives, honey, etc. (Pliny, H. N. xy. 2; Columell 
ix. 15, 1). 
Vindex. See Acrio in the Appendix, 


Vindex, C.Iunius. A propraetor of Gallia Cel- 
tica in the reign of Nero, and the first of the Ro- 
man governors who disowned the authority of 
Nero (A.D. 68). He did not, however, aspire to the 
Empire himself, but offered it to Galba, Virginius 
Rufus, the governor of Upper Germany, marched 
The two generals 
had a conference before Vesoutio (Besangon), in 
which they appear to have come to some agree- 
ment; but as Vindex was about to enter the town, 
he was attacked by the soldiers of Virginius, and 
put an end to his own life. 


Vindicatio. In Roman law, the name given to 
an action (actio) of the class known as “real” (in 
rem) or one relating to the title to ownership 
(dominium). The word is opposed to condictio, 
which is applied to a “personal” action (in per- 
sonam) or actions for the enforcement of obliga- 
tions arising from contract or debit (Gaius, iv. 2-5). 
See AcTio in the Appendix. 

Vindicius. A slave, who is said to have given 
information to the consuls of the conspiracy which 
was formed for the restoration of the Tarquins, and 
who was rewarded in consequence with liberty 
and the Roman franchise (Livy, ii. 5). 


Vindicta. A rod with which the praetor, or the 
praetor’s lictor, tapped the head of a slave as a 
sign that he was thus made free (Livy, ii. 5; Cie. 
Top. 2; Pers. v. 88.). See MANUMISSIO; SERVUS. 


Vindobéna. Now Vienna; the German Wien. 
A town in Pannonia, on the Danube, originally 
a Keltic place, and subsequently a Roman muni- 
cipinm. Under the Romans it became a town of 
importance ; it was the chief station of the Roman 
fleet on the Danube, and the headquarters of a 
Roman legion. Here the emperor Marcus Aurelius 
died in a.p. 180. The place was taken and sacked 
by Attila (Ptol. ii. 15, 3; Iornand. Get. 50). 

Vindonissa. Now Windisch; a town in Gallia 
Belgica, on the triangular tongue of land between 
the Aar and Reuss. It was an important Roman 
fortress in the country of the Helvetii (Tac. 
Hist. iv. 61, 70). Some Roman remains are still to 
be seen here, among them the traces of an amphi- 
theatre, an aqueduct, and the foundations of walls. 


Vinea. A shed employed by the Roman sol- 
diers to protect themselves from . the missiles of 
the enemy whilst occupied in undermining or 
breaching the walls of a fortress. It had a sloping 
roof of planks and wicker-work supported upon 


uprights, and was closed on three of its sides by | 


similar materials, the whole frame being covered 
outside with raw hides or horse-hair cloth, to pre- 
vent its being set on fire. Each vined, by itself, 
was about eight feet high and sixteen i length ; 
but a number of them were joined together in a 
line and run up to the walls, so that the ram 
could be securely plied underneath them (Caes, 
B. C. ii. 2; Livy, xxxvii. 26; Veg. Mil. iv. 15). 
Vinegar. See ACETUM. 
From the earliest times wine 


Vinum (oivos). 
f the Greeks, and was made 


was the usnal drink o 
in every Hellenic country. 
duced on the coasts and isla 
such as Thasos, Rhodes, Cyprus, and, above 


nds vf the Aegean, 
all, 


The best was pro-} 
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| much esteemed. 
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coloured yea @ red (wéAas); (b) white or straw- 

oured (Aevkds); and brown or amber-coloured 
(kippos). The processes of making wine were sub- 
Stantially the same among both Greeks and Ro- 
mans; bat the more detailed information given by 
the ancient writers relates to the wines produced 
in Italy. 

The cultivation of the vine was common in 
Lower Italy before its colonization by the Greeks 
and the Romans had vineyards in very early 
times. In fact, one of the early names of Italy 
was Oenotria, or “land of the vine-pole.” Wine 
was, however, long regarded as an article of lux- 
ury, and was limited in its use. The regular 
production of wine (the method of which was im- 
ported from Greece, together with the finer vari- 
eties of vines) first came in with the decline of the 
cultivation of cereals. The home-grown wines 
were of little esteem, as compared with the Greek, 
and especially the highly prized island wines, 
until the first century B.c. After this date the 
careful treatment of a number of Italian, and 
more particularly of Campanian, brands (such as 
the Falernian, Caecuban, and Massic) gained for 
them the reputation of being the first wines of 
the world. They formed an important article of 
export, not merely to the collective provinces of 
the Roman Empire, Greece herself not excepted, 
but also beyond the Roman frontier, so that even 
in India they were known (Arrian, Peripl. 6, 49). 
It was to protect the Italian wine-growers that, in 
the western provinces, down to the third century 
A.D., the cultivation of the vine was subject to cer- 
tain limitations. No new vineyards could be added 
to those already existing, and the Italian vines could 
not be introduced, although Gaul produced many 
varieties of wine. Under the Empire, wine was the 
main article of produce and of trade in Italy, Greece, 
aud Asia; and the wine merchants of Rome, who 
had, from the commencement of the second cen- 
tury, formed two corporations, one for the eastern 
and another for the western trade, held an im- 
portant position. In the first century there were 
already eighty famous brands in the Roman mar- 
ket, of which number Italy supplied two-thirds. 
The finest wine made in Italy was the Setine 
(vinum Setinum), the chosen drink of Augustus, 
and made at Setia, near the Pontine Marshes. 
Next comes the Falernian, which required ten 
years to mature; then the Alban, both sweet and 
dry; the Massie, often mentioned by Horace ; the 
Surrentine, which was not at its best until kept 
for twenty-five years; the Calene, a light wine; 
the Veliternian, and the Signine. The Mamertine, — 
a light, sweet wine, was the favourite drink of Iu- 
lius Caesar (Mart. xiii. 117). Etruscan wines were 
wonerally bad, and so were the wines of Gaul, these 
being often “ doctored ” with aloes and other drugs. 
Good wine was imported from Asia Minor, especial- 
ly frem parts of Pontus, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, and 
Phenicia. The Mareotic wine of Egypt was also 
It was a white wine, sweet and 
light, and with a delightful bouquet. Even NOE? 
popular was the vinum Taenioticum from the Egyp- 
tian Delta. : 

The vine was grown partly on poles or espaliers, 
partly on trees, especially on elms, which, if the 
erou nd between were still used for agriculture, were 
plented at a distance of forty, sometimes of twenty, 
feet apart. The grapes intended for manufacture 
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into wine were trodden with naked feet and then 
brought under the press. The must was then 
immediately poured into large pitched earthen- 
ware jars (710s, dolium). These were placed under 
ground in a wine-cellar, facing the north to keep 
them cool, and kept uncovered for a year in order 
to ferment thoroughly. The inferior wines which 
were of no great age were drunk immediately from 
the jar (Cic. Brutus, 228). The better kinds, which 
~ were meant for preservation, were poured into am- 
phorae. (See AMPHORA.) These were closed with 
stone stoppers, sealed with pitch, clay, or gypsum, 
marked with a brand, furnished with a label (¢tes- 
sera or nota) giving their year and measure, and 
placed in the apotheca. This was a room in the 
upper story, built by preference over the bath-room 
in order to catch the smoke from the furnace, and 
thus to make the wine more mellow. Wine was 
also “improved” or its process of mellowing hast- 
ened by exposing the amphorae to the full glow 


of the sunlight, and sometimes by the use of chem- | 
Sometimes, again, the vessels containing | 


jeals. 
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the must were sunk in the sea, the wine being | 


then styled thalassites (Pliny, H. N. xiv. 78). 
the Greeks, at least in the early period, wines 
were drunk mixed with various substances, as 
grated cheese and flour (JJ. xi. 638), barley-meal 
and honey (Od. x. 234). 


The most famous vintage year in Roman history | 


By. 
Gallus. 


was the year B.C, 121, when L. Opimius was consul. | 


Great quantities of this year’s wine were stored 
up, and some was in existence in Pliny’s time, 
about two hundred years later (H, N. xiv. §§ 55, 
94). It was known as vinum Opimianum, and is 
often mentioned in literature. 

One method of improving the wine which was 


used in the East and in Greece was to keep the | 


wine in goat-skins (doxoi, utres), because the leath- 
er tended to cause evaporation of the water. In 
Italy the wine-skins appear to have been only 
used in transport. To produce flavour, strength, 
and bouquet, various means were employed, such 
as adding gypsum, clay, chalk, marble, resin, pitch, 
and even sea water, the last being especially in 
use in Greece and Asia Minor, Bad wines were 
improved by being mixed with fine brands and 
good lees; adulteration was extremely common. 
The number of artificial wines was very large ; 


| of the spirit) were sacrificed. 


e. g. honey wine (mulswm), raisin wine (passum), | 


and boiled must (the beverage of the common 
people and slaves), a poor drink prepared by pour- 
ing water on the remains of the pressed grapes, 
and called @ayva, lora. 


The place of our liqueurs was taken by flavoured 


wines, of which more than fifty kinds are men- | 


tioned. 
flowers, or sweet-smelling woods (thyme, myrtle, 
sweet rush, rose, heart’s-ease, pine-cones and pine- 
wood, cypress, etc.), or mixed with oils, such as 
nard or myrrh. There were also wines made from 
fruits, such as apples, pomegranates, pears, dates, 
figs, or mulberries. In respect of colour three 


These were simply extracted from herbs, | 


| 


sorts of wine were distinguished: the black or | 


dark red (color sanguineus and niger) whieh was LUM); (4) a wand of office 


considered the strongest ; the white (albus), which 


was thought thin and weak; and the brown or (See Fascrs; Licror); (5) 
amber - coloured (fulvus), which was considered | ® Magic wand (Verg. den. 


particularly serviceable for promoting digestion. 
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yolk of eggs or by straining the wine through a 
cloth or sieve, which was filled with snow to make 
it cool. Greeks and Romans alike generally drank 
their wine liberally mixed with water; and to 
drink it unmixed (merum, dkparoy) was regarded as 
a sign of great intemperance. See Cena; D1Ia8- 
TETICA ; and cf. SYMPOSIUM. 

For particnlars regarding the production and 
use of wine by the ancients, the reader is referred 
to the following works: Barry, The Wines of the 
Ancients (London, 1775); Henderson, History of An- 
cient and Modern Wines (London, 1824); Becker- 
Goll, Charikles, ii. pp. 337-352; id. Gallus, iii. pp. 
412-442; Marquardt, Rém. Privatalterthiimer, 11. 54— 
84; and Mew and Astion, The Drinks of the World 
(London, 1892). For beer, see CERVESIA. 


Vipsania Agrippina. (1) The daughter of M. 
Vipsanins Agrippa by his first wife Pomponia. 
Augustus gave her in marriage to his step-son 
Tiberius, by whom she was much beloved; but 
after she had borne him a son, Drusus, Tiberius 
was compelled to divorce her by the command of 
the emperor, in order to marry Iulia, the danghter 
of the latter. Vipsania afterwards married Asinius 
She died in 4.D. 20. (2) Daughter of M. 
Vipsanius Agrippa by his second wife Iulia, better 
known by the name of Agrippina. See AGRIP- 
PINA. 

Vipsanius Agrippa, Marcus. See AGRIPPA. 


Virbius. A Latin divinity worshipped along 
with Diana in the grove at Aricia, at the foot of 
the Alban Mount. He is said to have been the 


'same as Hippolytus, who was restored to life by 
| Asclepius at the request of Artemis. 
that Hippolytus was placed by this goddess under 


It was told 


the care of the nymph Aricia, and received the 
name of Virbius. By this nymph he became the 
father of a son, who was also called Virbius, and 
whom his mother sent to the assistance of Turnus 
against Aeneas (Verg. den. vii. 761; Ovid, Met. xv. 
545). This is a transference to Italy of the story 
of Hippolytus being devoted to the service of Ar- 
temis. It has been suggested with great probabil- 
ity that Virbius was originally a tree spirit of the 
sacred grove, to whom horses (as representatives 
Hence they were in 
time represented as hostile to the deity Virbius, 
and therefore excluded from the grove. This was 
explained by making Virbins the same as Hip- 
polytus, whose death was caused by his horses 
running away. See HrppoLytus. 

Virdo. See VINDELICIA. 

Virdumarus. 


Virga (pa8dos). A twig, 
bough, or switch cut from 
a tree. Hence (1) a riding- 
whip (Mart. ix. 23); (2) a 
switeh for punishing school- 
boys (Juv. vii. 210) (see Lu- 
DUS LITTRERARTIUS); (3) a 
walking-stick (see Bacu- 


See VIRIDOMARUS. 


carried by the Roman lictors 


iv. 242); and (6), in the plu- 


As inits ordinary treatment the wine often re-|?al, the ribs of an umbrella Circé with Wand. (From 


tained much sediment, it had to be made clear be- | (Ovid, A. A. ii. 209). 


fore it was drunk. This was done either with 


a marble.) 


Virgilius. See VERGILIUS. 


VIRGINES VESTALES 


Virgines Vestales. See VESTALES. 


Virginia or Verginia. The daughter of L. Vir- 
ginius, a Roman centurion. She was a beautiful 
and innocent girl, betrothed to L. Icilius. Her 
beauty excited the lust of the decemvir Appius 
Claudius, who instigated one of his clients to seize 
the maiden and claim her as his slave. Her father, 
who had come from the camp the morning on which 
Claudius gave judgment assigning Virginia to his 
client, seeing that all hope was gone, prayed the 
decemvir to be allowed to speak one word to the 
nurse in his daughter’s hearing, in order to ascer- 
tain whether she was really his daughter. The 
request was granted; Virginius drew them both 
aside, and snatching up a butcher’s knife from one 
of the stalls, plunged it into his daughter’s breast, 
exclaiming, “There is no way but this to keep 
thee free”; then, holding his bloody knife on high, 
he rushed to the gate of the city, and hastened to 
the Roman camp. The result is known. Both 
camp and city rose against the decemvirs, who 
were deprived of their power, and the old form of 
government was restored. lL. Virginius was the 
first who was elected tribune, and by his orders 
Appius was dragged to prison, where he put an 
end to his own life (Livy, iii. 44-58; Dionys. xi. 
28-46). See CLAUDIUS. 

Virginia or Verginia Gens. A gens both pa- 
trician and plebeian. The patrician Virginii fre- 
quently filled the highest honours of the State 
during the early years of the Republic. They all 
bore the name Tricostus. 


Virginius or Verginius, Lucius. The father of 
Virginia, whose tragic fate occasioned the down- 
fall of the decemvirs, B.c. 449. See VIRGINIA. 


Virginius Rufus. A Roman consul A.D. 63, and 
governor of Upper Germany at the time of the re- 
volt of Inlius Vindex in Gaul (68). The soldiers 
of Virginius wished to raise him to the Empire; 
but he refused the honour, and marched against 
Vindex, who perished before Vesontio. (See VIN- 
DEx.) After the death of Nero, Virginius support- 
ed the claims of Galba, and accompanied him to 
Rome. After Otho’s death the soldiers again at- 
tempted to proclaim Virginius emperor, and in 
consequence of his refusal of the honour he nar- 
rowly escaped with his life. Virginius died in the 
reign of Nerva, in his third consulship, a.p. 97, at 
eighty-three years of age. He was honoured with 
a public funeral, and his panegyric was pronounced 
by the historian Tacitus, who was then consul. 
His epitaph, composed by himself, notices his re- 
fusal of the throne: 

Hic situs est Rufus, pulso qui Vindice quondam 
Imperium adseruit non sibi sed patriae. 
The younger Pliny, of whom Virginius had been 
the tutor or guardian, also mentions him with 
praise (Tac. Hist. i. 8,77; ii.49,68; Plut. Galb. 4, 6, 
10; Dio Cass. lxiii. 24-27; Ixiv. 4; lxviii. 2; Pliny, 
Epist. ii.1; v.3; vi. 10; ix. 19). 

Viriathus. A celebrated Lusitanian who is de- 
scribed by the Romans as originally a shepherd 
or huntsman, and afterwards a robber, or, as he 
would be called in Spain in the present day, a 
guerrilla chief. He was one of the Lusitanians 
who escaped the treacherous and savage massacre 
of the people by the proconsul Galba in B.c. 150. 
(See GaLBA.) He collected a formidable force, and 
for several successive years defeated one Roman 
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army after another. In 140 the proconsul Fabius 
Servilianus concluded a peace with Viriathus in 
order to save his army, which had been enclosed 
by the Lusitanians in a mountain pass. But Ser- 
Vilius Caepio, who succeeded to the command of 
Farther Spain in 140, renewed the war, and shortly 
afterwards procured the assassination of Viriathus 
by bribing three of his friends (Appian, Hisp. 60-75 ; 
Eutrop. iv. 16; Val. Max. ix. 6, 4). 

Viridarium. A sort of conservatory in a Roman 
house. See Domus. 

Viridomarus. (1) Or Briromartus. A leader 
of the Gauls, slain by Marcellus. (See MARCELLUS.) 
(2) Or ViRDUMARUS, a chieftain of the Aedui, whom 
Caesar had raised from a low rank to the highest 
honour, but who afterwards joined the Gauls in 
their great revolt in B.c. 52 (Caes. B. G. vii. 38, 54, 
63). 

Viriplaca. One of the Roman dii indigetes, a 
goddess who enabled wives to please their hus- 
bands. See INDIGETES. 


Viroconium or Urioconium. Now Wroxeter; 
a town in Britain on the roads from Deva (Ches- 
ter) to Londinum and to Glevum (Gloucester). It 
stood at the confluence of the Terne with the Sev- 
ern, and here Ostorius Scapula fortified a camp for 
the Fourteenth Legion as a defence for the Welsh 
border (Tac. Ann. xii. 31; ef. Ptol. ii. 3, 19). 

Virtus. The Roman personification of manly 
valour. She was represented with a short tunic, 
her right breast uncovered, a helmet on her head, 
a spear in her left hand, a sword in the right, and 
standing with her right foot on a helmet. A tem- 
ple of Virtus was built by Marcellus close to the 
one of Honor. See Honor. 


Vis. The general term used in Roman law for 
criminal violence. The lex Plotia (B.c. 89) was the 
first regular statute punishing those who pillaged 
houses, occupied public places in arms, and assem- 
bled armed men for the purpose of overawing the 
Senate or the magistrates. Several leges Iuliae of 
Iulius Caesar and of Augustus were also passed 
to complete and consolidate previous enactments. 
Two kinds of vis are mentioned — vis publica, 
which probably meant violence immediately di- 
rected against the State, and vis privata, which 
would be violence primarily against an individual 
right, but criminal because it interfered with pub- 
lic order. The punishments assigned by the leges 
Tuliae ranged from death (house-pillaging, abduc- 
tion, riot resulting in death) to exile. See Rein, 
Criminalrecht der Romer, pp. 732 foll. 

Vistila. Now the Vistula (in German, Weich- 
sel); an important river of Germany, forming the 
boundary between Germany and Sarmatia, rising 
in the Hereynia Silva and falling into the Maré 
Suevicum or the Baltic. 

Visurgis. Now the Weser; an important river 
of Germany, falling into the German Ocean. 


Vitellius, (1) Lucrus, father of the Roman em- 
peror. He was a consummate flatterer, and by his 
arts gained promotion. After being consul in A.D. 
34, he had been appointed governor of Syria, and 
had made favourable terms of peace with Artaba- 
nus. But all this only excited Caligula’s jealousy, 


| so that he sent for Vitellius to put him to death, 
|The governor saved himself by his abject humilia- 


tion and the gross flattery which pleased and soft- 
ened the savage tyrant. He paid similar court to 
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Claudius and Messalina, and was rewarded by 
being twice consul with Claudius, and also censor 
(Dio Cass. lix. 27; Tac. Ann. Xinl=3 sexi 42) me) 
Lucius, son of the preceding, and brother of the 
emperor, was consul in 48. He was put to death 
by the party of Vespasian on his brother’s fall 
(Tac. Hist. iv.2; Dio Cass. Ixv. 22). (3) AULUS, 
Roman emperor from January 2 to December 22, 
A.D. 69. He was the son of No. 1. He was consul 
during the first six months of 48, and his brother 
Lucius during the following six. He had some 
knowledge of letters and some eloquence. His 


ligula, Claudius, and Nero, who loaded him with 


Vitellius. 


(Bust in Vienna.) 


favours. 
Galba chose such a man to command the legions 
in Lower Germany, for he had little military tal- 
ent. Both Upper and Lower Germany had been 


It caused great surprise, however, when | 
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attached to Virginius Rufus, and disliked the rule | 


of Galba; the two legions at Moguntiacum (May- 
ence) had not taken the oath of allegiance to him. 
Accordingly, they had already been disposed to 
find a nominee of their own, and when the news 
of Galba’s death arrived, the legions of both Ger- 
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Antonius Primus entered the north of Italy and 
declared for Vespasian. Vitellius despatched Cae- 
cina with a powerful force to oppose Primus; but 
Caecina was not faithful to his master. Primus 
defeated the Vitellians in two battles, and after- 
wards took and pillaged the city of Cremona. 
Primus then marched upon Rome, and forced his 
way into the city, after much fighting. Vitellius 
was seized in the palace, led through the streets 
with every circumstance of ignominy, and dragged 
to the Gemoniae Scalae, where he was killed with 
repeated blows. His head was carried about 


vices made him a favourite of Tiberius, Gaius Ca- | Rome, and his body was thrown into the Tiber; 


but it was afterwards buried by his wife, Galeria 
Fundana. A few days before the death of Vitel- 
lius, the Capitol had been burned in the assault 
made by his soldiers upon this building, where 
Flavius Sabinus, the brother of the emperor Ves- 
pasian, had taken refuge (Tac. Hist. ii., iii.; Suet. 
Vitell. ; Dio Cass. lxv.). 

Vitrum (Uados). Glass. The Egyptians made 
glass at a very early period, the oldest existing 
specimen being a blue vase of opaque glass now 
in the British Museum, as old as the sixteenth cen- 
tury B.c. Cups and bottles of uncertain date have 
been taken in considerable numbers from the tombs 
and mummy-cases. In the paintings of Beni-Has- 
san (about 2300 B.c.) the process of glass-blowing 
is clearly depicted. The Assyrians likewise made 
admirable glass, the oldest existing specimen being 
a sort of bottle of green glass found at Nimrond, 
and dating from 719 B.c. It is now in the British 
Museum. 

A story has been preserved by Pliny (dH. N. 
xxxvi. § 191) that glass was first discovered acci- 
dentally by some merchants who, having landed on 
the Syrian coast at the mouth of the river Belus, 
and being unable to find stones to support their 
cooking-pots, brought for this purpose from their 
ship some of the lumps of nitre which composed 
the cargo. This being fused by the heat of the 
fire, united with the sand upon which it rested 
and formed a stream of vitrified matter. The 
Pheenicians probably learned the art of glass-mak- 


|ing from the Egyptians; but the tale is no doubt 


manies combined to acknowledge Vitellius as Im- | 


perator, and he was proclaimed at Colonia Agrip- 
pinensis (Cologne) on the 2d of January, 69. His 
generals Fabius Valens and Caecina marched into 


Italy, defeated Otho’s troops at the decisive battle | 
of Betriacum, or Bedriacum, avd thus secured for | 


Vitellius the undisputed command of Italy. The 
soldiers of Otho, after his death, took the ‘oath of 
fidelity to Vitellius. (See OTHO.) Vitellius reached 
Rome in July. He disturbed no one in the enjoy- 
ment of what had been given by Nero, Galba, and 
Otho, nor did he confiscate any person’s property ; 
and though some of Otho’s adherents were put iG 
death, he let the next of kin take their possessions. 
Yet though he showed moderation in this part of 
his conduct, he showed none in his expenditure, 
He was a glutton and an epicure, and his chief 
amusement was the table, on which he spent enor- 
mous sums of money. 


Ist of July. Vespasian was speedily recognized 
by all the East; and the legions of lyricum under 


Meantime Vespasian, who | 


had at first taken the oath of allegi i 
E a allegiance to Vitel- term vitr iv. 604: vi i 
lius, was proclaimed emperor at Alexandria on the | mene ae Ee ee 


connected with the fact recorded by Strabo (xvi. 
p. 758) and Iosephus (Bell. Iud. ii. 9), that the sand 
of the district in question was esteemed peculiarly 
suitable for glass-making, and exported in great 
quantities to the workshops of Sidon, long the 
most famous in the ancient world. Alexandria, 
another centre of the industry, sustained its repn- 
tation for many centuries; Rome derived thence ¢ 
great portion of its supplies, and as late as the 
reign of Aurelian we find the manufacture still 
flourishing (Cie. Pro Rabir. Post. xiv. 40; Strabo, 
l.c.; Martial, xi. 11; xii. 74; xiv. 115; Vopise. Aurel. 
45), 

Homer does not certainly mention glass, but at 
Mycenae and Tiryns glass beads and other orna- 
ments have been found. The words Jados and 
vedos in the early Greek writers (e. g. Herod. iii, 24) 
do not always refer to glass, but often to rock- 
crystal, rock-salt, amber, or alabaster; and it is 
oat till epee the pupil of Aristotle, that 
‘he word is surely to be rendered “ lass.” 

Roman writers, Lucretius is the ue eu he 


been known at Rome long before this time, as 
5 eR a = eS vi . ei . : 

Cicero (1. ¢.) speaks of it as a common article of 
merchandise. Phoenician glass is found in the 
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Etruscan cemeteries at Tarquinii dating from the 
eighth century B.c. Scaurus in his temporary 
theatre, erected in B.C. 58, used glass freely in the 
interior decoration (see THEATRUM); and the Au- 
gustan poets often mention the substance (e. g. 
Verg. Georg. iv. 350; Aen. vii. 759; Ovid, Amor. i. 
6,55; Hor. Carm. iii. 13,1). Pliny states that glass 
was made in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, and that 
drinking-cups of glass had superseded those of 
gold and silver (Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. §§ 192-199), 
Under Alexander Severus we find the glass-makers 
(vitrearti) enumerated in the tax-lists with other 
artisans. Strabo notes the cheapness of glass, 
and says that a glass drinking-cup sold in his time 
for half an as, or less than a cent. 

The following are the chief uses to which glass 
was applied : 

(a) Bottles, vases, cups, and urns for the ashes 
of the dead (cineraria). Of all of these great num- 
bers exist, in a great variety of forms and colours, 
some having been blown into moulds so as to take 
the shape of—e. g.a bunch of grapes, a sea-shell, 
a negro’s head, ete. (See illustration, s. vy. Dra- 
TRETA.) The finest of all under this class is the 
celebrated Portland Vase in the British Museum, 
found in the sixteenth century near Rome. See 
PORTLAND VASE. 

(b) Glass pastes giving fac-similes of engraved 
precious stones. These were worn by those who 
could not afford real gems (Pliny, H. N. xxxv. 48). 
Precious stones were also imitated in glass with 
very great skill, so that only experts could detect 
the imposition. The sapphire, amethyst, carbun- 
ele, and especially the emerald, were the oftenest 
counterfeited (Pliny, H. N. xxxvii. 197; Trebell. 
Poll. Gall. 12; Seneca, Epist. 90; Isidor. Orig. xvi. 
15, 27). See GEMMA. 

(c) One very elegant application of glass deserves 
to be particularly noticed. A number of fine 
stalks of glass of different colours were placed ver- 
tically, and arranged in such a manner as to depict 
upon the upper surface some figure or pattern, 
upon the principle of a minute mosaic. The fila- 
ments thus combined were then subjected to such 
a degree of heat as would suffice to soften without 
melting them, and were thus cemented together 
into a solid mass. 
brought out upon the upper surface would extend 
down through the whole of the little column thus 
formed, and hence, if it was cut into thin slices at 
right angles to the direction of the fibres, each of 
these sections would upon both sides represent the 
design which would be multiplied to an extent in 
proportion to the total length of the glass threads. 
Further, if the column is heated and drawn out, 
the design becomes proportionately minute. When 
these sections have been again fused together side 
by side, the result is millefiori glass. Many mosaic 
pavements and pictures (opus musivum) belong to 
this head, since the cubes were frequently com- 
posed of opaque glass as well as marble. See 
MusiIvuM OPUS. 

(d) One method of decoration employed by the 
ancients consisted in enclosing designs in gold-leaf 
between two layers of transparent glass. This is 
most common from the third century A.D., when 
small Christian subjects are thus represented. 

(e) Thick sheets of glass of various colours ap- 
pear to have been laid down for paving floors, and | 
to have been attached as a lining to the walls and | 
ceilings of apartments in dwelling-houses, just as 
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It is evident that the picture | 
|any one was acquainted with the secret, and was 
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scagliola is frequently employed in Italy. Rooms 
fitted up in this way were called vitreae camerae, 
and the panels vitreae quadraturae. Such was the 
kind of decoration introduced by Scaurus for the 
scene of his theatre, not columns nor pillars of glass 
as some, nor bas-reliefs as others, have imagined 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. § 189; Stat. Sil. i. 5,42; Seneca, 
Ep. 76; Vopise. Firm. 3). 

(f) The question whether glass windows were 
known to the ancients has, after much discussion, 
been set at rest by the excavations at Pompeii, for 
not only have many fragments of flat glass been 
disinterred from time to time, but in the tepidarium 
of the public baths a bronze lattice came to light 
with some of the panes still inserted in the frame, 
so as to determine at once not only their existence, 
but the mode in which they were secured and ar- 
ranged (Mazois, Ruines de Pompéi, iii. p. 77). 

For the use of glass in mirrors, see SPECULUM. 

The numerous specimens existing prove that the 
ancients were well acquainted with the art of im- 
parting a great variety of colours to their glass; 
they were probably less successful in their at- 
tempts to render it perfectly pure and free from all 
colour, since we are told by Pliny that it was con- 
sidered most valuable in this state. It was 
wrought according to the different methods now 
practised, being fashioned into the required shape 
by the blowpipe; or cut,as we term it, although 
“ ground ” (teritur) is a more accurate phrase, upon 
a wheel; or engraved with a sharp tool, like silver 
(Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. § 193). The process was diffi- 
cult, and accidents occurred frequently (Mart. xiv. 
115). The art of etching upon glass, now so com- 
mon, was entirely unknown to the ancients, since 
it depends upon the properties of fluoric acid, a 
chemical discovery of the last century. 

Petronius and Dio Cassius assert that malleable 
glass was discovered in the reign of the emperor 
Tiberius. They tell a story of how a man de- 
manded an interview with the emperor, and, on 
being admitted, showed him a glass vessel and 
then dashed it violently upon the ground. When 
taken up, it was neither broken nor cracked, but 
dinted like a piece of metal. The man then pro- 
duced a mallet, and hammered it back into its 
original shape. The emperor inquired whether 


answered in the negative; upon which the order 
was given that the man should be instantly be- 
headed, lest the precious metals might lose their 
value, should such a composition become generally 
known. 

See Nesbitt, Notes on the History of Glass-mak- 
ing (1871); Bliimner, Technologie, iv. p. 379 (1887) ; 
Deville, Histoire de V Art de la Verrerie (1873); Froh- 
ner, La Verrerie Antique (1879); Beckmann, History 


of Inventions (1856); Marquardt and Mommsen, 


Rom. Alterthiimer, vii. pp. 774 foll. (1886). 
Vitruvius Pollio, Marcus. A celebrated Ro- 
man writer on architecture, of whom nothing is 
known except a few facts contained in scattered 
passages of his own work. He appears to have 
served as a military engineer under Iulius Caesar, 
in the African War (B.c. 46), and he was broken 
down with age when he composed his work, which 
is dedicated to the emperor Augustus. Though 
he usually speaks of the emperor as “ Imperator ” 
or-“‘ Caesar,” he employs also the title Augustus, 
which was adopted in B.C. 27, and he mentions 
(iii. 2, 7) the Temple of Quirinus, which was bui’t 
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B.c. 16; but he knows only one stone theatre at 
Rome (iii. 2, 2): whence it is inferred that the 
work was completed between B.C. 16 and B.c. 13, 
in which year two more stone theatres were built. 
He professes his intention to furnish the emperor 
with a standard by which to judge of the build- 
ings he had already erected, as well as those which 
he might afterwards erect; which can have no 
meaning, unless he wished to protest against the 
style of architecture which prevailed in the build- 
ings already erected. That this was really his in- 
tention appears from several other arguments, and 
especially from his frequent references to the 
unworthy means by which architects obtained 
wealth and favour, with which he contrasts his 
own moderation and contentment in his more ob- 
scure position. In a word, having apparently few 
great buildings of his own to point to as embody- 
ing his views (the basilica at Fanum is the only 
work of his which is mentioned), he desired to lay 
before the world in writing his principles of archi- 
tecture. His work is a valuable compendium of 
those written by numerous Greek architects, whom 
he mentious chiefly in the preface to his seventh 
book, and by some Roman writers on architecture. 
Its chief defects are its brevity, of which Vitruvius 
himself boasts, and which he often carries so far 
as to be unintelligible, and the obscurity of the 
style, arising in part from the natural difficulty 
of technical language, but in part also from the 
author’s want of skill in writing, and sometimes 
from his imperfect comprehension of his Greek au- 
thorities. His work is entitled De Architectura 
Libri X. In the first book, after the dedication to 
the emperor and a general description of the sci- 
ence of architecture and an account of the proper 
education of an architect, he treats of a choice of 
a proper site for a city, the disposition of its plan, 
its fortifications, and the several buildings within 
it. The second book is on the materials used in 
building. The third and fourth books are devoted 
to temples and the four orders of architecture em- 
ployed ia them, namely: the Ionic, Corinthian, 
Doric, and Tuscan. The fifth book relates to pub- 
lic buildings, the sixth to private houses, and the 
seventh to interior decorations. 
the subject of water: the mode of finding it; its 
different kinds; and the various modes for convey- 
ing it for the supply of cities. The ninth book 
treats of various kinds of sundials and other in- 
struments for measuring time; and the tenth of 
the machines used in building, and of military en- 
gines. Each book has a preface, upon some mat- 
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The eighth is on | 


ter more or less connected with the subject; and | 


these prefaces are the source of most of our infor- 
mation about the author. The best editions of 
Vitruvius are those of Schneider, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 


1807-8); Stratico, 4 vols. (Udine, 1825-30), with | 


plates and a lexicon; Marini, 4 vols. (Rome, 1836), 
recently revised by Lorentzen; and of Rose and 
Miiller-Striibing (Leipzig, 1867). There is a Ger- 
man translation with a commentary by Reber 
(Stuttgart, 1864), and an English version by Gwilt 
(revised ed. London, 1874). There is an index by 
Nohl (1876). The language of Vitruvius belongs in 
a way to the sermo plebeius, being that of a profes- 
sional engineer with no pretensions to general cult- 
ure. See SERMO PLEBEIUS. 

Vitta. A ribbon or band worn round the 
forehead and head by free-born ladies, both be- 
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to confine the hair, and to dis- 
tinguish them from women of the 
town (Ovid, Rem. Am. 386). The 
name also designates the sacred 
fillet (infula) worn by the Vestals 
and other priestesses, though 
strictly it was the ribbon which 
held together the flock of wool. 
(See InFuLA.) The word also de- 
notes a ribbon used for any other purpose, as in 
garlands, festoons, ete. 


Vitta. (From a 
medal.) 


Vivarium ((wypeiov). A general term for any 
place in which beasts, fowls, fish, or any kind of 
avimals were kept alive, either for the purposes of 
gain or pleasure; a park for game, a rabbit-war- 
ren, fish-pond, decoy, preserve for oysters, etc. 
(Gell. ii. 20; Pliny, H. N. viii. 50, 78; id. ix. 81). 


Viviscus. Now Vevey; a town on the eastern 
shore of Lacus Lemannus (Lake Geneva). 


Vocatio in Ius. See AcTIO in the Appen- 
dix. 

Voconia Lex. A law passed by Q. Voconius 
Saxa, tribune of the people (B.c. 169), and contain- 
ing two provisions: (1) that no one enrolled as 
having a property of 100,000 asses ($1000) should 
make any woman his heir; and (2) that no such 
person should leave to another a sum greater than 
that which the regular heirs were to receive. The 
intention of this law was to curb the extravagance 
of women by limiting their pecuniary means (Gell. 
xvii.6; xx.1). It was evaded in various ways: (a) 
by a person avoiding enrollment in the census; 


;and (b) by the creation of trusts (jfidei commissa) 


for the benefit of women. See Vangerow, Lex Vo- 
conia (1863); and ef. the article SUMPTUARIAE 
LEGES. 

Voconius Saxa. 


Vocontii. A powerful and important people in 
Gallia Narbonensis, inhabiting the southeastern 
part of Dauphiné and a part of Provence between 
the Drac and the Durance, bounded on the north 
by the Allobroges, and on the south by the Salyes 
and Albioeci. They were allowed by the Romans 
to live under their own laws, and as the allies 
rather than the subjects of Rome. 


See SAXa. 


Vogésus, Vosdgus, or Vosgésus. Now the 
Vosges ; a range of mountains of Gaul, in the ter- 
ritory of the Lingones, running parallel to the 
Rhine, and separating its basin from that of the 
Mosella. The rivers Sequana (Seine), Arar (Saéne), 
and Mosella (Moselle) rise in these mountains. 


Volaterrae. Now Volaterra, called by the 


| Etruscans Velathri; one of the twelve cities of 


the Etruscan confederation, built on a lofty and 
precipitous hill, about 1800 English feet above the 
level of the sea. It was the most northerly city of 
the confederation, and its dominions extended east- 
ward as far as the territory of Arretium, which 
was fifty miles distant; westward as far as the 
Mediterranean, which was more than twenty miles 
off; and southward at least as far as Populonia, 
which was either a colony or an acquisition of 
Volaterrae. In consequence of possessing the two 
great ports of Luna and Populonia, Volaterrae, 
though so far inland, was reckoned as one of the 
powerful maritime cities of Etruria. We have no 
record of its conquest by the Romans. Like most 


fore and after marriage (Verg. Aen. ii. 168), | of the Etruscan cities, it espoused the Marian party 
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Arch at Volaterrae. 


against Sulla; and it was not till after a siege of 
two years that the city fell into Sulla’s hands. 
After the fall of the Western Empire, it was for a 
time the residence of the Lombard kings. The 
modern town contains several interesting Etruscan 
remains. 

Volaterrana Vada. 
tory of Volaterrae. 


Voleae. <A powerful Keltic people in Gallia 
Narbouensis, divided into the two tribes of the 
Voleae Tectosages and Volcae Arecomici, extend- 
ing from the Pyrenees and the frontiers of Aqui-| © 
tania along the coast as far as the Rhéne. They 
lived under their own laws, without being subject 
to the Roman governor of the province, and they 
also possessed the ius Latii. The 'Tectosages inhab- 
ited the western part of the country from the Pyre- 
nees as far as Narbo, and the Arecomici the eastern 
part from Narbo to the Rhéne, and even beyond 
the Rhéne (Liv. xxi. 26; Strab. p. 203). The chief 
town of the Tectosages was Tolosa. A portion of 
the Tectosages left their native country under 
Breunus, and were one of the three great tribes 


A small town in the terri- 


into which the Galatians in Asia Minor were di- 


vided. See GALATIA. 
Volcanalia. See VULCANUS. 
Volcanus. See VULCANUS. 
Volcatius Gallicanus. One of the writers of 


the Augusta Historia. See AUGUSTAE HISTORIAE 
SCRIPTORES. 


Volcatius Sedigitus. 
Volci or Vulci. 


See SEDIGITUS. 
(1) Now Vulci; an inland city 


- of Etruria, about eighteen miles northwest of Tar- 


qvinil. Of the history of this city we know noth- 
ing; but its extensive sepulchres, and the vast 
treasures of ancient art which they contain, prove 
that Vulci must at one time have been a powerful 
and flourishing city. (2) Vallo, a town in Lucania, 
thirty-six miles southeast of Paestum on the road 
to Buxentum. 


Voléro Publilius. 

Vologéses. The name of five kings of Parthia. 
See ArRsAcES XXIII., XXVII., XXVIII., XXIX., 
XXX. 


See PUBLILIUS. 


VONONES 


Volsci. An ancient people in. La- 
tium, originally distinct from the Latins, 
They dwelt on both sides of the river 
Liris, and extended down to the Tyr- 
rhene Sea, Their language was nearly 
allied to the Umbrian. (See Umprta.) 
They were from an early period engaged 
in almost unceasing hostilities with the 
Romans, and were not completely sub- 
dued by the latter till B.c. 338, after 
which time they disappear from history. 
See Irarta. 

Volsellae (rpiyodaBis). (1) A pair of 
tweezers for pulling out hair (Mart. ix. 
28,5). (2) A pair of forceps (Celsus, vi. 12,. 
1) used by surgeons and dentists. See 
CHIRURGIA. 


Volsellae, Tweezers. oun os 


Volsinii or Vulsinii. Now Bolsena ; called Vel- 
sina or Velsunna by the Etruscans. One of the 
most ancient and most powerful of the twelve 
cities of the Etruscan Confederation, was situated: 
on a lofty hill on the northeastern extremity of the 
lake called after it Lacus VOLSINIENSIS and VuL- 
SINIENSIS (Lago di Bolsena). . The Volsiniense’ 
carried on war with the Romans in’B.¢.'392, 311, 
294, and 280, but were on each occasion defeated; 
and in the last of these years appear to have been 
finally subdued. Their city was then‘razed to the 
ground by the Romans, and its inhabitants were 
compelled to settle on a less defensible site in ue 
plain, that of the modern Bolsena. 


Volturcius or Vulturcius, Tirus. One of Cati- 
line’s conspirators, who turned informer upon ob- 
taining the promise of pardon. He was one of 
those who accompanied the ambassadors of the 
Allobroges and was arrested with them on the 
Pons Mulvius. See Cicero’s third oration against 


Catiline. 

Volumen. See LIBER; PAPYRUS; WRITING 
AND WRITING MATERIALS. 

Volumnia. The wife of Coriolanus. See Corr- 
| OLANUS. 


Volupia or Voluptas. The personification of 


/sensual pleasure among the Romans, and honoured 
| with a temple near the Porta Romanula. 


Volusius Maecianus, Lucius. A Roman jurist 
who was in the consilium of Antoninus Pius, and 
was one of the teachers of Marcus Aurelius. Mae- 
cianus wrote several works; and there are forty- 
two excerpts from his writings in the Digest. A 
treatise De Asse et Ponderibus is attributed to him, 
but there is some doubt about the authorship. It 
is edited by Bécking (Bonn, 1831). 


Voltisus or Volésus. The reputed ancestor of 
the Valeria gens, who is said to have settled at 
Rome with Titus Tatius. See VALERIA GENS. 


Vomanus. Now the Vomano; a small river in 
Picenum. 

Vomitorium. See AMPHITHEATRUM. 

Vonones. The name of two kings of Parthia. 


See Arsaces XVIII., XXII. 


VOPISCUS 


Vopiscus. A Roman praenomen, signifying a 
twin-child who was born safe, while the other 
twin died before birth (Pliny, H.N. vii.47; Solin. 1). 
Like many other ancient Roman praenomens, it 
was afterwards used as a cognomen. 

Vopiscus Flavius. <A native of Syracuse, and 
one of the six Seriptores Historiae Augustae. He 
flourished about A.p. 300. See AUGUSTAE HIs- 
TORIAE SCRIPTORES. 

Vortumnalia. See VERTUMNUS. 

Vosagus. See VOGESUS. 

Vosgésus. See VoGESUs. 

Vota Publica. Vows made by the State in 
great crises, as during war (Livy, v. 21) or pesti- 
lence (Livy, iv. 25). They were in the nature of 
promises to the gods of gifts or sacrifices in return 
for aid and favour. The vow was made on behalf 
of the State by a consul, praetor, or dictator, who 
was said suscipere votum, at the behest of the Sen- 
ate. The announcement of the vow (nuncupatio) 
was publicly made in a set formula dictated by 
the Pontifex Maximus (Livy, xxxvi. 2), and it was 
entered in the public records. The vow was gen- 
erally fulfilled by the magistrate who made it or 
by his regular successor, but it might devolve upon 
another (Livy, xxxvi. 2). Besides these extraordi- 
nary public vows, there was an annual votum pub- 
licum (of victims to be offered) made by the new 
consuls on January Ist, pro rei publicae salute. Un- 
der the Republic a special vow was added for the 
emperor’s safety (Dio Cass. li. 9). See Marquardt, 
Staatsverwaltung, ili. pp. 265-268; Mommsen, Rom. 
Staatsrecht, 1.244; i1.810; and for the most remark- 
able of all the public vows, see the article VER 
SacRUM. 

Voting. See Comiria; Dik&; OviLh; TABEL- 
LARIAE LEGES. 

Votorum Nuncupatio. See Vora PUBLICA. 

Vowels. See PHILOLOGIA. 

Vulcaniae Instilae. See AKOLIAR INSULAR. 


Vulcanus or Volcanus (which is the earlier 
form of the word). The Italian god of fire. Vul- 
canus differed originally from Vesta in being the 
god rather of destructive fire than of the kindly 
hearth-fire; and it is probable that the VULCANAL 
as one of the central sanctuaries in an Italian 
town (e.g. the altar and Area Vuleani in the Comi- 
tium at Rome) was originally a place for propi- 
tiatory offerings against destructive fire. In this 
way Vulcanus was connected with the goddess 
who stayed conflagrations (Stata Mater). That, 
however, in some places he was at one time also 
regarded as a god of the hearth-fire is indicated by 
the story of his son Gaeculus (see Carcus), and 
perhaps by that of Servius Tullius. But another 
primitive characteristic was his benign influence 
also as a god of summer heat, which led to his 
being paired with Maia, the goddess of spring or 
summer crops fostered by the sun (Gell. xiii, 23; 
Macrob., i. 12; Varr. Z. L. v. 84); and in this as- 
pect he may have been connected with the Italian 
Venus even before the Greek influence introduced 
this association from the analogy of Hephaestus 
and Aphrodité. As regards the connection of the 
Italian Vulcan with the smith’s works of forging 


and melting, there is no clear evidence. It is as- 
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VULTURNUS 


\serted that MULCIBER, a synonym of Vulcanus 


(and possibly once the name of another deity 
amalgamated or identified with him), represents 
this function of Vulcan, and is derived from mul- 
cere, to soften metals; but this is by no means 
certain, and it is possible that the connection of 
Vulecanus (or Mulciber) with metal-work and the 
smithy is merely part of the transference to him 
of all the attributes of Hephaestus, with whom he 
is entirely identified in literature. For the myths 
thus transferred to Vulcanus, see HEPHAESTUS. 


Vulci. See VoOLcl. 


Vulgata. See Hieronymus; ITaLta; SERMO 
PLEBEIUS. 
Vulgientes. An Alpine people in Gallia Nar- 


bonensis, whose chief town was Apta Iulia (Apt). 
Vulsinii. See VOLSsINII. 


Vulso, Maniius. (1) Lucius, consul B.c. 256 
with M. Atilius Regulus. He invaded Africa with 
his colleague (see ReGuLus No. 3). Vulso re- 
turned to Italy at the fall of the year with half of 
the army, and obtained the honour of a triumph. 
In 250 Vulso was consul a second time with T. 
Atilins Regulus Serranus, and with his colleague 
commenced the siege of Lilybaeum (Polyb. i. 
39-48; Zonar. viii. 15). (2) GNAEUS, curule aedile 
B.C. 197, praetor with Sicily as his province 195, 
and consul 189. He was sent into Asia in order 
to conclude the peace which Scipio Asiaticus had 
made with Antiochus, and to arrange the affairs 
of Asia. He attacked and conquered the Gallo- 
graeci or Galatians in Asia Minor without waiting 
for any formal instructions from the Senate. His 
march is important in the discussion of the topog- 
raphy of Asia Minor, and has been carefully traced 
by Professor Ramsay. It was from Ephesus to 
Anecyra, in the country of the Tectosages, and as 
far as the banks of the Halys (Livy, xxxviii. 12-273, 
Polyb. xxii. 16). He set out on his return to Italy 
in 188, but in his march through Thrace he suf- 
fered much from the attacks of the Thracians, and 
lost a considerable part of the booty he had ob- 
tained in Asia. He reached Rome in 187. His 
triumph was a brilliant one, but his campaign in 
Asia had a pernicious influence upon the morals of 
his countrymen. He had allowed his army every 
kind of license, and his soldiers introduced into 
Rome the luxuries of the East (Livy, xxxviii. 
37-50; xxxix.6; Polyb. xxii. 24; App. Syr. 42). 


Vultur. A mountain dividing Apulia and Lu- 
cania near Venusia, is a branch of the Apennines. 
It is celebrated by Horace as one of the haunts of 
his youth (Od. iii. 4, 9-16; Luean, ix. 185). It at- 
tains an elevation of 4433 feet above the sea. 
From it the southeast wind was called Vulturnus 
by the Romans. 


Vulturnum. Now Castel di Volturno ; a town 
in Campania, at the mouth of the river Vultur 
nus, Was originally a fortress erected by the Ro- 
mans in the Second Punie War (Livy, xxv. 20, 22). 
At a later time it was made a colony (Livy, xxxiv. 
45; Varr. DL. D. v. 5). 


Vulturnus. Now the Volturno; the chief river 
in Campania, rising in the Apennines in Samnium, 
and falling into the Tyrrhene Sea. 
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Wagons. See ARCUMA; BENNA; CARRUS; CAR- 
PENTUM; CIsIUM; CURRUS; ESSEDUM; PETORRI- 
TUM; PILENTUM; PLAUSTRUM; REDA; SARRACUM; 
TENSA; VEHICULUM. 


Wain. See PLAUSTRUM. 

Waiters. See Cena; Famvuius; SERVUs. 

Wall. (1) Of a city. See Murus. (2) Of a 
house. See Domus; PARIgs. 


Wallet. See ButGA; Pera; VENTRALE. 
“Walnut Tree,’ PoEM OF THE. 
Wand. See ViRGaA. 
Warming of Houses. 
FocuLus; FuRNUws. 
Warrant. See DIPLoMA. 
Wars. See (1) LELANTINE War; (2) PELOPON- 
NESIAN WAR; (3) Punic Wars; (4) SoctaL War. 
Washing. See FULLO. 
Wasps of Aristophanes. 
Watch-house. 


Watchman. 
GILES. 


Watch-tower. See SPECULA in the Appendix. 
Water-clock. See HoroLoGcium. 
See Domus; ForIcaE; 


See Nux. 


See BALNEAE; Domus; 


See ARISTOPHANES, 
See EXCUBITORIUM. 
See Castra; EXCUBITORES; VI- 


Water-closets. La- 


TRINA. 

Water-supply. See Aquar Ductus; Fons. 

Waterworks. See AquarE DUCTUS. 

Wax. See Cera; CEROMA. 

Wax-candles. See CANDELA; CEREUS. 

Weapons. See Arcus; ARMA; FUNDA; GLA- 
pius; GLANS; Hasta; IACULUM; PILUM; SaGIT- 
TA; TORMENTUM. 

Weaving. See TELA. 

Wedding-cake. See MusTACEUM. 

Weddings. See MATRIMONIUM. 

Wedding-veil. See FLAMMEUM; RICINIUM. 

Wedge. See CUNEUS. 

Week. The Greeks originally divided their 
month into three parts of ten days each, and the 
Romans had a sort of week of eight days—between 
the nundinae or market-days. (See NUNDINAE.) The 
Egyptians, however, like the Jews, had a week of 
seven days, named from the seven planets, and 
from Alexandria this seven-day week (€Sdopds, 
hebdomas, septimana) spread to Greece, and, at about 
the beginning of the Christian era, to Rome also. 
In the Codex Theodosianns (q.v.) the name septi- 
mana first appears in the sense of “ week,” and 
from it came the Italian settimana, the Spanish 
semana, and the French semaine. 

Weeping Philosopher. See HERACLITUS. 

Weights and Measures. See Ponpus; and 
the Tables in the Appendix. 

Wells. See Fons; PUTEUS. 

Were-wolves. See VERSIPELLIS. 

West-wind. See ZEPHYRUS. 

Wheel. See Rota; TYMPANUM. 


Wherry. See LINTER. 


Whip. See FLAGELLUM; ScutTica. 
Whiskers. See BarBA; Musrax. 

Wigs. See CaLreNpRUM; Coma; GALERUM. 
Wills. See Hprrs; TEstaMENTUM. 


Winckelmann, JOHANN JOACHIM. A very dis- 
tinguished German archeologist, born in Sten- 
dal, Prussia, December 9th, 1717, the son of a 
shoemaker. With great difficulty young Winckel- 
mann gained a preparatory training in the schools - 
of his native town, and at Berlin and Salzwedel, 
whence he went to the Universities of Halle and 
Jena, at which he showed a remarkable proficiency 
in the Greek and Latin languages, and a strong 
bent towards the study of archeology and ancient 
art. After teaching for several years at Seehausen, 
he was made librarian at Néthnitz, near Dresden. 
The magnificent collections of the latter place 
filled him with a desire to visit Rome, learning of 
which the Papal Nuncio, Archinto, promised to 
provide him with the means on condition of his 
joining the Church—a condition which Winckel- 
mann, after a long period of hesitation, accepted 
in 1755. In the same year he received from the 
Pope a small pension. He at once journeyed to 
Rome, where he formed the acquaintance of Ra- 
phael Mengs, who greatly aided him in his studies 
of classic art. 

Winckelmann now entered upon a period of 
prosperity, becoming librarian to Cardinal Ales- 
sandro Albani, in whose palace and villa he was 
made at home; and in 1763, the Pope appointed 
him Professor of Antiquities, and Hellenist to the 
great Vatican Library. His improved cireum- 
stances allowed him to travel, so that he spent 
some time at Florence, Naples, Pompeii, and Her- 
culaneum, declining an appointment at Berlin, in 
order to remain in Italy. In 1768, having visited 
Vienna, he received from the Empress Maria 
Theresa the gift of some exceedingly rare gold 
coins, whose value tempted the cupidity of an 
Italian thief, one Arcangeli, and led him to assas- 
sinate Winckelmann while returning to Rome 
(June 8th). He was buried in the cemetery ad- 
joining the cathedral of Trieste, where he died. 

Winckelmann was the founder of archeology 
as a science, and laid down the lines of antiquarian 
investigation and research that modern scholars 
have so successfully followed ont. His influence 
was much more than a purely scholastic one, how- 
ever. To his views of the beautiful and to his en- 
thusiasm for classical antiquity may be traced 
much of the inspiration of Lessing and Heyne, and 
other writers of the Augustan Age of German lit- 
erature. His greatest work is the Geschichte der 
Kunst des Alterthums (1764), with its supplement- 
ary work Anmerkungen iiber die Geschichte der 
Kunst (1767), both included in the Vienna edition 
of 1776 (Eng. trans. by Lodge, 2d ed. 4 vols, 1856— 
72). Other works are the Gedanken iiber die Nach- 
ahmung der griechischen Werke in Malerei und Bild- 
hauerkunst (1755); Description des Pierres Gravées 
du few Baron de Stosch (1760); Monwmenti Antichi 
Inediti, 2 vols. (1767-68; 2d ed. 1821); Versuch 
einer Allegorie (1766, republished with additions 
from manuscripts, 1866); and several reports on 
Herculaneum, ete. His letters were edited and 


WINDOWS 


published by F. Forster, in 2 vols., Winckelinanw’s 
Briefe (Berlin, 1824); and his complete works have 
been published under the care of Fernow, H. Meyer, 
and Schultz, in 8 vols. (Dresden, 1808-1820). 

On his literary influence the reader is referred to 
Goethe’s Winckelmann und sein Jahrhundert, pub- 
lished in collaboration with H. Meyer and others 
(Tiibingen, 1805), His life was written by Karl 
Justi, Winckelmann, sein Leben, seine Werke und 
seine Zeitgenossen, 3 vols. (Leipzig, 1866-72). 


Windows. See DOoMUS. 


Ancient Window. 


(Baumeister:) 


Winds. See VENTUS. 

Wine. See VINUM. 

Wisdom, GoppEss oF. See ATHENE; MINERVA. 
Wise Men, THE SEVEN. See SEVEN SAGES. 
Witch. See Saca; STRiGA; VENEFICA. 


Witness. See Dikfi; JupiciIAL PROCEDURE ; 
MARTYRIA ; TESTIS. 


Witticisms. See JESTS. 
Wives. See MATRIMONIUM. 
Wizards. See MaGcus; STrica. 
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Wolf, Frisprich AuGust. A great Homeric 
scholar, born in Hainrode, in Germany, on Feb- | 
ruary 15th, 1759, He was educated in the Uni-| 
versity of G6ttingen, where he also gave private | 
lessons; and in 1779 removed to Ilfeld, where he, 
became the teacher of a school. In 1782 he was 
made rector of the public school at Osterode, and 
in 1783 Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Halle, where he remained until the university 
was closed in 1806, when he removed to Berlin and 
took an active part in the foundation of the new 
university in that city, being employed by the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Wolf had already 
won a commanding position among the scholars 
of Germany by his epoch-making Prolegomena in 
Homerum, prefixed to the second edition of his 
Homeri et Homeridarum Opera, which appeared in 
1795. In it he set forth the so-called Woltian 
theory of the origin of the Homeric poems, claim- 
ing that the Iliad is made up of a number of bal- 
lads and songs which at first existed separately in 
the verses of different rhapsodists, by whom they 
were handed down from generation to generation 
until they were united by Pisistratus in the sing- 
er’s epic that was afterwards ascribed to Homer, 
This theory he based upon his assertion that writ- 
ing was not known at the time of the composition 
of the poems, and also upon the contradictions and 
inconsistencies to be detected in the poems them- 
selves. (See HomuRuS; RHAPsopus.) The Wolfian 
hypothesis was not original with Wolf himself, 
having been advanced before his time by other 
scholars (Casaubon, Vico, Bentley, Hedelin, Per- 


WRITING AND WRITING MATERIALS 


rault, and Wood); but Wolf was the first to present 
the arguments with sufficient acuteness, logic, and 
impressiveness to make a profound impression 
upon the scholarship of the day. 

Other valuable works of Wolf are his Demos- 
thenis Leptinea, with a most learned introduction 
(1789); editions of Plato’s Symposium ; of Hesiod’s 
Theogony ; of Cicero’s Tusculanae; of several of 
the Ciceronian Orations (Post Reditum in Senatu, 
Ad Quirites de Domo Sua, De Haruspicum Re- 
sponsis, and the Oratio pro Marcello, which Wolf 
regarded as spurious); of the Clouds of Aristoph- 
anes; and of Casaubon’s Suetonius. His Alene 
Schriften, edited by G. Bernhardy, appeared in 2 
vols. in 1869. Wolf died at Marseilles, August 8th, 
1824. See Korte, Leben wnd Studien F. A. Wolf’s, 
2 vols. (Essen, 1833); Arnoldt, Wolf in seinem Ver- 
hiiltnisse zum Schulwesen und zur Pddagogik, 2 vols. 
(Brunswick, 1861-62); Bursian, Geschichte der class. 
Philologie (Munich, 1883); and Jebb’s Homer (Glas- 
gow, 1877). Cf. the article TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 

Wonders, THE SEVEN. See SEVEN WONDERS. 

Wood-nymphs. See NYMPHAE. 

Word-books. See LEXICON. 

Worship. See Rerigio; Sacriricium; TEM- 
PLUM. 

Writing. See ALPHABET; PALAEOGRAPHY. 


Writing and Writing Materials. Ancient 


| writing was done on (a) leaves, as of the olive and 


bay; (b) bark, as of the lime-tree (@iAvpa); (ce) linen 
cloth; (d) clay and pottery; (e) walls; (f/f) metals, 
rarely gold or silver, often lead plates aud bronze; 
(g) wood, either coated with wax or some kind of 
glaze or not; (hk) papyrus; (i)skins, especially parch- 
ment or vellum (dupGépar, membranae). (See the 
articles CODEX; EPIGRAPHY; FICTILE; GRAFFITI; 
; TaB- 
ULA.) Paper was not found in Europe until its use 
was learned from the Arabs in the eighth century 
A.D. 

The pen used in writing upon papyrus was a 
split reed (calamus), the best being supplied by 
Egypt and Cnidus in Caria. The ink (atramentum) 
employed was a prepara- 
tion resembling India ink, 
made of soot and gum, or 
of. the juice of the euttle- 
fish. Both of these could 
be erased with a sponge V ha 
(spongia), whereas ink made Y 
of oxide of iron and gall- 
nuts, which appears to 
have been introduced later, 
and to have been the only 
kind capable of being used for parchment, left 
more or less clear traces behind, even if rubbed out 
with pumice-stone. Red ink was also used in very 
early times. The ink-bottle was called pedavddyor, 
atramentarium, and 
was a small cylin- 
drical jar, or two 
such jars, one for 
black and one for 
redink, In ordina- 
ry life people used 
for letters, notices, 
and despatches, as 
also in schools, 
wooden tablets (ta- 
bellae) with a 


Wax TabletandStilus. (Per- 
ret, Catacombes de Rome.) 


Ancient Inkstands. 


—_—— Se 
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raised rim, within which was spread a thin layer 
of wax. On this the characters were scratched 
with the point of a metal or ivory instrument 
called a stilus; they could be effaced with the oth- 
er end of the instrument, which was bent or flat- 


tened out like a paper-folder (see Situs). Two | 


XENOCRATES 


or more such tablets could be fastened together in 

the form of a book. (See Dierycuon.) See Thomp- 

son, Greek and Latin Palaeography, pp. 12-53 (New 

York, 1893); and the article PALAnOGRAPHY in this 
' Dictionary. 


Writing Case. See Capsa. 


x 


X, as a symbol. 
IN GREEK.—= = &évai on Attie ephebie inscrip- 
tions. As a numeral=14 (old system). €’=60; 


~ £= 60,000. 


In Latrin.—X =10. See NUMERUS. 


Xanthippé (ZavGinm). The wife of the Athe- 
nian philosopher Socrates. Many anecdotes have 
come down in the pages of ancient writers regard- 
ing this famous woman, whose name has become 
proverbial in all languages as that of a typical 
shrew. It is likely, however, that many of these 
are apocryphal, and that, on the other hand, there 
was much in the unpractical ways of Socrates to 


provoke even a good-tempered woman who loved | 


order and a reasonable degree of conventionality. 
It is fair to remember, also, that Socrates himself, in 
a@ conversation with his son Lamprocles (Xen. Mem. 


li. 2), ascribes to Xanthippé numerous domestic | 
virtues ; while it is recorded that she showed great | 


affection and solicitude for her husband during 
his imprisonment. See SOCRATES. 


Xanthippus (Zav6irros). (1) The son of Ari- 
phron and father of Pericles. He succeeded The- 
mistocles as commander of the Athenian fleet in 
B.c. 479, and commanded the Athenians at the de- 
cisive battle of Mycalé. (2) A Lacedaemonian, who 


commanded the Carthaginians against Regulus. | 


See REGULUS. 

Xanthus (ZavOos). (1) See SCAMANDER. (2) 
Now the Echen Chai; the chief river of Lycia, 
rises in Mount Taurus, and flows south through 


Lycia, between Mount Cragus and Mount Massi- | 


eytns, falling at last into the Mediterranean Sea a 
little west of Patara. It is navigable for a con- 
siderable part of its course. 


Xanthus (ZdyGos). Now Gunik; the most famous 
city of Lycia, standing on the west bank of the 
river of the same name, sixty stadia from its month. 
Twice in the course of its history it sustained sieges, 
which terminated in the self-destruction of the in- 
habitants with their property, first against the 
Persians under Harpagus, and long afterwards 
against the Romans under Brutus. The city was 
never restored after its destriiction on the latter 
occasion. Xanthus wasrich in temples and tombs, 
and other monuments of a most interesting char- 
acter, and several important remains of its works 
of art are now exhibited in the British Museum. 


Xanthus (ZdvOos). A Greek historian. See 
LoGOGRAPHI. 

Xenagus (fevayés). The Spartan commander 
of the several contingents in the Peloponnesian 
League (Thue. ii. 75; Xen. Hellen. iv. 2, 19). 


Xenarchus (Zévapxos). (1) The son of Sophron, 
and, like his father, a celebrated writer of mimes. 
He lived during the Rhegian War (B.c. 399-389), 
at the court of Dionysius (Arist. Poét. 2). (2) An 
Athenian comic poet of the Middle Comedy, who 


lived as late as the time of Alexander the Great 
(Suid. 3, v.). Several fragments of his writings are 
collected in Meineke’s Fragm. Com. Graec. 


Xenelasia (fevnAacia). The right possessed and 
exercised by the Lacedaemonian magistrates of 
expelling from Sparta any stranger whose pres- 
|} ence was injurious to the public order or morals. 
This was an enactment of Lycurgus himself, and 
was intended to preserve the native character of 
the Spartans from any taint of foreign influence 
| (Xen. De Rep. Lac. 14,4). See Schémann, Antiq. of 
Greece, Eng. trans. p. 278. 


Xeni (févor). See MERCENARII. 
Xenia (fevia). See Hosprrium in the Appendix. 


Xenia (€é1a). (1) Presents that it was custom- 
ary among the Greeks and Romans for a host to 
give or send to his guests, as a mark of hospitality 
and friendship (Pliny, Hpist. vi. 31, 14), consisting, 
'for the most part, of delicacies for the table; as 
may be collected from the thirteenth book of Mar- 
tial, which is inseribed with the title Xenia, and 
relates chiefly to articles of food. 

(2) Pictures of still-life, such as dead game, poul- 
try, fish, fruit, vegetables, etc. (Vitruv. vi. 7, 4; 
| Philostrat. Imag. i. 31, ii. 25); so termed because 
they represented such objects. as a host sent in 
presents to his guests. Many pictures of this kind 
have been found among the paintings of Pompeii, 
one of which is given under PicTruRa. 


Xenias Graphé (fevias ypapn). An action brought 
at Athens against any one who unlawfully exercised 
the rights of citizenship. If convicted, such a per- 
'son was sold as a slave and his property was for- 
| feited to the State. 

Xenécles (ZevoxAns). An Athenian tragic poet, 
| ridiculed by Aristophanes, and yet the conqueror of 
| Euripides on one occasion (B.C. 415). He was of 
dwarfish stature, and son of the tragic poet Car- 
cinus. In the Peace, Aristophanes applies the term 
pnxavodipas to the family. From the scholiast it 
appears that Xenocles was celebrated for introduc- 
ing stage machinery and spectacular effects, espe- 
cially in the ascent or descent of his gods, 
XKenocrates (Zevoxparns). A philosopher, born 
at Chalcedon in B.c. 400. He first attached him- 
self to Aschines, but afterwards became a disciple 
of Plato, who took much pains in cultivating his 
genius, which was naturally heavy. Plato, com- 
paring him with Aristotle, who was also one of his 
pupils, called the former a dull ass who needed 
the spur, and the latter a mettlesome horse who 
required the curb. His temper was gloomy, his 
aspect stern, and his manners little tinctured with 
urbanity. These material defects his master took 
great pains to correct, frequently advising him to 
sacrifice to the Graces; and the pupil, patient of 
instruction, knew how to value the kindness of his 
preceptor. He compared himself to a vessel with 
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a narrow orifice, which receives with difficulty, 
but firmly retains whatever is put into it. So at- 
tached was Xenocrates to his master that when 
Dionysius, in a violent fit of anger, threatened to 
find one who should cut off his head, he said, “ Not 
before he has cut off this,” pointing to his own. As 
long as Plato lived, Xenocrates was one of his most 
esteemed disciples; after his death he closely ad- 
hered to his doctrine; and in B.C. 339 he took the 
chair in the Academy as the successor of Speusip- 
pus. Aristotle, who, about this time, returned 
from Macedonia, in expectation, as it should seem, 
of filling the chair, was greatly disappointed and 
chagrined at this nomination, and immediately in- 
stituted a school in the Lyceum, in opposition to 
that of the Academy where Xenocrates continued 
to preside till his death. Xenocrates was cele- 
brated among the Athenians, not only for his wis- 
dom, but also for his virtues (Val. Max. ii. 10; Cic. 
Ad Att. ii. 16; Diog. Laért. iv. 7). 

So eminent was his reputation for integrity that 
when he was called upon to give evidence in a 
judicial transaction, in which an oath was usnally 
required, the judges unanimously agreed that his 
simple asseveration should be taken, as a public 
testimony to his merit. Even Philip of Macedon 
found it impossible to corrupt him. When he was 
sent, with several others, upon an embassy to that 
king, he declined all private intercourse with 
him, that be might escape the temptations of a 
bribe. Philip afterwards said that of all those who 
had come to him on embassies from foreign States, 
Xenocrates was the only one whose friendship he 
had not been able to purchase (Diog. Laért. iv. 8). 
During the time of the Lamiac War, being sent an 
ambassador to the court of Antipater for the re- 
demption of several Athenian captives, he was in- 
vited by the prince to sit down with him at supper, 
but declined the invitation in the words of Odys- 
seus to Circé (Odyss. x. 383). This pertinent and in- 
genious application of a passage in Homer, or, 
rather, the generous and patriotic spirit which it 
expressed, was so pleasing to Antipater that he 
immediately released the prisoners. It may be 
mentioned as another example of moderation in 
Xenocrates, that when Alexander, to mortify Aris- 
totle, against whom he had an accidental pique, 
sent Xenocrates a magnificent present of fifty tal- 
ents, he accepted only thirty minae, returning the 
rest to Alexander with this message: that the 
large sum which Alexander had sent was more 
than he should have been able to spend during his 
whole life. So abstemious was he with respect to 
food that his provision was frequently spoiled 
before it was consumed. His chastity was invin- 
cible, and Lais, a celebrated Athenian courtesan, 
attempted, without success, to seduce him. He 
was an admirer of the mathematical sciences, and 
was so fully convinced of their utility that when 
a young man who was unacquainted with geome- 
try and astronomy desired admission, he refused 
his request, saying that he was not yet possessed 
of the handles of philosophy. In fine, Xenocrates 
was eminent both for the purity of hig morals and 
for his acquaintance with science, and supported 
the credit of the Platonic School by his lectures, 
his writings, and his conduct. He lived until n.c, 
316, when he lost his life by accidentally falling, 
in the dark, into a reservoir of water. 

The philosophical tenets of Xenocrates were 
truly Platonic, but in his method of teaching he 
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made use of the langnage of the Pythagoreans, 
He made Unity and Diversity principles in nature, 
or gods; the former of whom he represented as the 
father, and the latter as the mother, of the universe. 
He taught that the heavens are divine, and the 
stars gods; and that, besides these divinities, there 
are terrestrial demons of a middle order, between 
the gods and man, which partake of the nature 
both of mind and body, and are therefore, like 
human beings, capable of passions and liable to 
diversity of character. 

(2) A Greek physician of Aphrodisias, a work of 
whose is still remaining, on the food afforded by 
fishes. It is edited by Coray (Paris, 1814). 


Xenophanes (Zevoparyns). The founder of the 
Eleatice school of philosophy was a native of Col- 
ophon, and born about B.c. 556. Xenophanes 
early left his own country and took refuge in 
Sicily, where he supported himself by reciting, at 
the court of Hiero, elegiac and iambic verses, 
which he had written in criticism of the Theogo- 
nies of Hesiod and Homer. From Sicily he passed 
over into Magna Graecia, where he took up the 
profession of philosophy, and became a celebrated 
preceptor in the Pythagorean school. Indulging, 
however, a greater freedom of thought than was 
usual among the disciples of Pythagoras, he vent- 
ured to introduce new opinions of his own, and 
in many particulars to oppose the doctrines of 
Epimenides, Thales, and Pythagoras. He held the 
Pythagorean chair of philosophy for about seventy 
years, and lived to the extreme age of a hun- 
dred. In metaphysics, Xenophanes taught that 
if there had ever been a time when nothing exist- 
ed, nothing could ever have existed; that what- 
ever is, always has been from eternity, without de- 
riving its existence from any prior principles; that 
nature is one and without limit; that what is one 
is similar in all its parts, else it would be many; 
that the one infinite, eternal, and homogeneous 
universe is immutable and incapable of change; 
that God is one incorporeal eternal being, and, like 
the universe, spherical in form; that he is of the 
same nature with the universe, comprehending all 
things within himself; is intelligent, and pervades 
all things, but bears no resemblance to human nat- 
ure either in body or mind. See V. Cousin, 
Xénophane, Fondateur de Ecole d’ Elée, in his Nou- 
veaux Fragments Philos. (Paris, 1828); Bergk, Com- 
mentatio de Arist. Libello de Xenophane, Zenone, et 
Gorgia (Marburg, 1843); Reinhold, De Genuina 
Xenophanis Disciplina (Jena, 1847); Kern, Quaes- 
tionum Xenophanearum Capita Duo (Naumburg, 
1864); Riiffer, De Philosoph. Xenophanis Coloph. 
Parte Morali (Leipzig, 1868) ; and Ueberweg’s Hist. 
of Philos. i. pp. 49-54 (Eng. trans. N. Y. 1872). 
The fragments of his writings are collected in 
Karsten’s Philosophorum Graecorum Veterum Ope- 
rum Reliquiae, vol. i. (Amsterdam, 1885), and in 
Schneidewin’s Elegiaci Graeci (1838). 


Xendphon (Zevopdv). (1) An Athenian, the son 
of one Gryllus, born about B.c. 444. In his early 
life he was a pupil of Soerates ; but the turning- 
point in his career came when he decided to serve 
in the Greek contingent raised by Cyrus against 
Artaxerxes in 401. Xenophon himself mentions 
(dnab. iii, 1) the cirenmstances under which he 
joined this army. Proxenns, a friend of Xenophon, 
was already with Cyrus, and he invited Xenophon 
to come to Sardis, and promised to introduce him 
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to the Persian prince. Xenophon consulted his 
master, Socrates, who advised him to consult the 
oracle of Delphi, as it was a hazardous matter for 
him to enter the service of Cyrus, who was con- 
sidered to be the friend of the Lacedaemonians and 
the enemy of Athens. Xenophon went to Delphi, 
but he did not ask the god whether he should go 
or not: he probably had made up his mind. He 
merely inquired to what gods he should sacrifice 
in order that he might be successful in his intend- 
ed enterprise. Socrates was not satisfied with his 
pupil’s mode of consulting the oracle, but as he 
had got an answer, he told him to go; and Xeno- 
phon went to Sardis, which Cyrus was just about 
to leave. He accompanied Cyrus into Upper Asia. 
In the battle of Cunaxa (8.c. 401) Cyrus lost his 
life, his barbarian troops were dispersed, and the 
Greeks were left alone on the wide plains between 
the Tigris and the Euphrates. (See Cyrus.) It 
was after the treacherous massacre of Clearchus 
and others of the Greek commanders by the Per- 
sian satrap Tissaphernes (q.v.) that Xenophon came 
forward. He had held no command in the army 
of Cyrus, nor had he, in fact, served as a soldier, 
yet he was elected one of the generals, and took 
the principal part in conducting the Greeks in 
their memorable retreat along the Tigris over the 
high table-lands of Armenia to Trapezus (Trebi- 
zond) on the Black Sea. From Trapezus the 
troops were conducted to Chrysopolis, which is 
opposite to Byzantium. The Greeks were in great 
distress, and some of them under Xenophon en- 
tered the service of Seuthes, king of Thrace. As 
the Lacedaemonians under Thimbron, or Thibron, 
were now at war with Tissaphernes and Pharna- 
bazus, Xenophon and his troops were invited to 
join the army of Thimbron, and Xenophon led 
them back out of Asia to join Thimbron (399). 
Xenophon, who was very poor, made an expedition 
into the plain of the Caicus with his troops before 
they joined Thimbron, to plunder the house and 
property of a Persian named Asidates. The Per- 
sian, with his women, children, and all his mova- 
bles, was seized, and Xenophon, by this robbery, 
replenished his empty pockets (Anab. vii. 8, 23). 
He tells the story himself, and is evidently not at 
all ashamed of it. In other ways also he showed 
himself the prototype of an adventurous leader of 
condottieri, with no ties of country or preference of 
nationality. He formed a scheme for establishing 
a town with the Ten Thousand on the shores of 
the Euxine; but it fell through. He joined the 
Spartans, as has been seen, and he continued in 
their service even when they were at war with 
Athens. Agesilaiis, the Spartan, was command- 
ing the Lacedaemonian forces in Asia against the 
Persians in 396, and Xenophon was with him at 
least during part of the campaign. When Agesi- 
laiis was recalled (394), Xenophon accompanied 
him, and he was on the side of the Lacedaemo- 
nians in the battle which they fought at Coronea 
(394) against the Athenians. As a natural conse- 
quence a decree of exile was passed against him at 
Athens. It seems that he went to Sparta with 
Agesilaiis after the battle of Coronea, and soon 
after he settled at Scillus in Elis, not far from 
Olympia, a spot of which he has given a descrip- 
tion in the Anabasis (v. 3,7). Here he was joined 
by his wife, Philesia, and his children. His chil- 
dren were edneated in Sparta. 

Xenophon was now a Lacedaemonian so far as 
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he could become one. His time during his long 
residence at Scillus was employed in hunting, 
writing, and entertaining his friends; and _per- 
haps the Anabasis and part of the Hellenica were 
composed here, The treatise on hunting and that 
on the horse were probably also written during 
this time, when amusement and exercise of this 
kind formed part of his occupation. On the down- 
fall of the Spartan supremacy, at Leuctra in 371, 
Xenophon was at last expelled from his quiet re- 
treat at Scillus by the Eleans, after remaining 
there aboat twenty years. The sentence of ban- 
ishment from Athens was repealed on the motion 
of Eubulus, but it is uncertain in what year. 
There is no evidence that Xenophon ever re- 
turned to Athens. He is said to have retired to 
Corinth after his expulsion from Scillus, and as 
we know nothing more, we assume that he died 
there. In the battle of Mantinea (B.c. 362) the 
Spartans and the Athenians were opposed to the 
Thebans, and Xenophon’s two sons, Gryllus and 
Diodorus, fought on the side of the allies. Gryllus 
fell in the same battle in which Epaminondas lost 
his life. The events alluded to in the epilogue to 
the Cyropaedia (viii. 8, 4) show that the epilogue 
at least was written after 362. The time of his 
death, for reasons given above, seems to have been 
later than 357. 

The following is a list of Xenophon’s works: 
(1) The Anabasis (AvaBacrs), a history of the ex- 
pedition of the Younger Cyrus, and of the retreat 
of the Greeks who formed part of his army. It is 
divided into seven books. As regards the title it 
will be noticed that under the name “ The March 
Up” (ava, i. e. inland from the coast of Cunaxa) 
is included also the much longer account of the re- 
turn march down to the Euxine. This work has 
immortalized Xenophon’s name. It is a clear and 
fascinating narrative, written in a simple style, 
free from affectation, and giving a great deal of 
curious information on the country which was 
traversed by the retreating Greeks, and on the 
manners of the people. It was the first work 
which made the Greeks acquainted with some por- 
tions of the Persian Empire, and it showed the 
weakness of that extensive monarchy. The skir- 
mishes of the retreating Greeks with their enemies, 
and the battles with some of the barbarian tribes, 
are not such events as elevate the work to the 
character of a military history, nor can it as such 
be compared with Caesar’s Commentarii. There is 
no weight whatever in the argument that, becanse 
Xenophon (Hellen. iii. 1, 2) speaks of the expedi- 
tion of Cyrus as having been related by Themis- 
togenes, the Anabasis is therefore not Xenophon’s 
work. The statement can be explained either on 
the theory that Xenophon speaks of his own work 
under a fictitious name (which was possibly the 
case also with the Oeconomicus), or, more simply, 
by supposing that another account was actually 
written by Themistogenes. It is known that a 
separate account was written by Sophaenetus, and 
there may have been others. If the latter theory 
be correct, it would be a natural inference that 
Xenophon’s Anabasis was written after the third 
book of the Hellenica. (2) The Hellenica (EXXn- 
yukd) of Xenophon is divided into seven books, and 
covers the forty-eight years from the time when 
the History of Thucydides ends (see THUCYDIDES) 
to the battle of Mantinea (B.C. 362). The Hellenica 
is generally a dry narrative of events, and there is 
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nothing in the treatment of them which gives a 
special interest to the work. Some events of im- 
portance are briefly treated, but a few striking in- 
cidents are presented with some particularity. 
The Hellenica was not written at one time. Dif- 
ferences are traced between the first two and the 
later books as regards the arrangement, which 
in the earlier books is year by year, while, in 
the later, events growing out of one another are 
erouped together; and, as regards political senti- 
ment, in the diminished admiration for Sparta 
which appears in the last three books. It is clear 
that book vi. was written after 357, since it men- 
tions the death of Alexander of Pherae (vi. 4, 35) ; 
but the first four books were probably written a 
good deal earlier. (3) The Cyropaedia (Kupora- 
de/a), in eight books, is a kind of political romance, 
the basis of which is the history of the Elder Cy- 
rus, the founder of the Persian monarchy. It 
shows how citizens are to be made virtuous and 
brave; and Cyrus is the model of a wise and good 
ruler. As a history it has no authority at all. 
Xenophon adopted the current stories as to Cyrus 
and the chief events of his reign, without any in- 
tention of subjecting them to a critical examina- 
tion; nor have we any reason to suppose that his 
picture of Persian morals and Persian discipline is 
anything more than a fiction. Xenophon’s object 
was to represent what a State might be, and he 
placed the scene of his fiction far enough off to 
give it the colour of possibility. His own philo- 
sophical notions and the usages of Sparta were 
the real materials out of which he constructed bis 
political system. The Cyropaedia is evidence 
enough that Xenophon did not like the political 
constitution of his own country, and that a well- 
ordered monarchy or kingdom appeared to bim 
preferable to a democracy like Athens. (4) The 
Agesilaiis (Aynoidaos) is a panegyric on Agesilaiis 
II., king of Sparta, the friend of Xenophon. The | 
genuineness is disputed, not without reason, and a 
recent critic holds it to be the work of a young 
rhetorician of the school of Isocrates. (5) The 
Hipparchicus (Inmapyixos) is a treatise on the du- | 
ties of a commander of cavalry, and it contains 
many military precepts. (6) The De Re Equestri, 
a treatise on the horse (‘Imm«y), was written after 
the Hipparchicus, to which treatise he refers at 
the end of the treatise on the horse. This essay 
is not limited to horsemanship as regards the rider: 
it shows how a man is to avoid being cheated in 
buying a horse, how a horse is to be trained, and 
the like. (7) The Cynegeticus (Kuvnyerixds) is a 
treatise on hunting; and on the dog, and the 
breeding and training of dogs; on the various 
kinds of game, and the mode of taking them. ° It 
is a treatise written by a genuine sportsman who 
loved the exercise and excitement of the chase, 
and it may be read with pleasure by a sportsman 
of the present day. (8,9) The Respublica Lacedae- 
moniorum and Respublica Atheniensium, the two 
treatises on the Spartan and Athenian States 
(Aakedatmoviov Tohireta and ?A@nvaiwy ToXreia), 
were both ascribed to Xenophon, but the Respublica 
Atheniensium is certainly not by his hand. It was 
written by some one of the oligarchical party, and 
possibly it is right to date it as early as 420, and 
therefore to regard it as the earliest Attic prose 
work. On the other hand, a modern critic of Xeno- 
phon (Hartmann) believes it to be by a later writer 
compiling from Xenophon, Aristophanes, and other 
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sources of information. The same critic denies 
the genuineness of the Resp. Laced., which is more 
generally accepted. (10) The De Vectigalibus, a 
treatise on the Revenues of Athens (IIdpoe 7 epi 
Hpocddav ), is designed to show how the public 
revenue of Athens may be improved. (11) The 
Memorabilia of Socrates, in four books (’Aropyy- 
povevpata Swxparovs), Was written by Xenophon to 
defend the memory of his master against the charge 
of irreligion and of corrupting the Athenian youth. 
Socrates is represented as holding a series of con- 
versations, in which he develops and inculeates his 
moral doctrines. It is entirely a practical work, 
such as we might expect from the practical nature 
of Xenophon’s mind, and it professes to exhibit 
Socrates as he taught. It is true that it may ex- 
hibit only one side of the Socratic argumentation, 
and that it does not deal in subtleties of philoso- 
phy. Xenophon was a hearer of Socrates, an ad- 
mirer of his master, and anxious to defend his 
memory. The charges against Socrates for which 
he suffered were, that ‘Socrates was guilty of not 
believing in the gods which the State believed in, 
and introducing other new daemons (dayova): he 
was also guilty of corrupting the youth.” Xeno- 
phon replies to these two charges specifically, and 
he then goes on to show what Socrates’ mode 
of life was. The whole treatise is intended to be 
an answer to the charge for which Socrates was 
executed, and it is therefore, in its nature, not in- 
tended to be a complete exhibition of Socrates. 
That it is a genuine picture of the man is indis- 
putable, and its value therefore is very great. (12) 
The Apology of Socrates (AmoAoyia Swxpatous mpos 
tovs Atkaoras) is a short speech, containing the 
reasons which induced Socrates to prefer death 
to life. It is not one of the author’s best works, 
and was possibly a rhetorical exercise much later 
than Xenophon. (13) The Symposium (Svpro- 
c.oy), or Banquet of Philosophers, in which Xeno- 
phon delineates the character of Socrates. The 
speakers are supposed to meet at the house of 
Callias, a rich Athenian, at the celebration of 
the Great Panathenaea. Socrates and others are 
the speakers. The piece is interesting as a pict- 
ure of an Athenian drinking-party, and of the 
amusement and conversation with which it was 
diversified. The nature of love and friendship is 
discussed. It is probable that Plato wrote his 
Symposium later, to some extent as a corrective. 
(14) The Hiero (‘Iépwyv 7) Tupavyixds) is a dialogue 
between King Hiero and Simonides, in which the 
king speaks of the dangers and difficulties incident 
to an exalted station, and the superior happiness 
of a private man. The poet, on the other hand, 
enumerates the advantages which the possession 
of power gives, and the means which it offers of 
obliging and doing services. (15) The Oeconomicus 
(Oikovopixds) is an excellent treatise in the form of 
a dialogue between Socrates and Critobulus, in 
which Socrates gives instruction in the art called 
economic, which relates to the administration of 
a household and of a man’s property. 

Tu language as well as in politics, Xenophon was 
«a cosmopolitan. His long residence in other lands 
resulted in his losing or abandoning pure Attic: he 
admits words from all dialects; hence he cannot be 
adduced as an authority for strict Attic usage, and 
it has been well shown by abundant instances that 
his diction is in many respects an anticipation of the 
common dialect of the Macedonian period. 
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Of each of Xenophon’s treatises there are from 
thirty to forty manuscripts. Of the Anabasis, the 
best is a Codex Parisinus (No. 1640), and dating 
from the fourteenth century. Of the Cyropaedia, 
the most esteemed is also in Paris (No. 1635), of the 
fifteenth century, though a copy at Wolfenbiittel 
(Codex Guelferbytanus) of about the twelfth cen- 
tury is also valuable. Of the twenty-one manu- 
scripts of the Hellenica, the best are two Codices 
Parisini (Nos. 1642 and 1738) of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. 

Editions of the whole of Xenophon are those of 
Dindorf, 5 vols. (1875), Henning (1863), and Sauppe 
(1867). The editio princeps was by Boninus, printed 
by P. Giunta at Florence in 1516. Good separate 
editions, with notes, are the following: of the 
Anabasis by Macmichael (1883), Cobet (1873), bks. 
i-iv. by Goodwin and White (1886), Stone (1890) ; 
of the Cyropaedia by Holden (1887); of the Hel- 
lenica by Breitenbach (1873); Keller (1890); bks. 
i—iv. by Manath (1888), bks. i—ii. by Dowdall (1890); 
of the Memorabilia by Winans (1878), and Mar- 
shall (1891); of the Hiero by Holden (1885); of the 
Oeconomicus by Holden (1888); of the De Re Eques- 
tri by Morgan (1893); of the Agesilaiis by Giithling 
(1887); of the Symposium by Hug (1880). There is 
a good English translation of Xenophon by Dakyns, 
2 vols. (New York, 1890-93). There is a good lexi- 
eon to Xenophon by Sturz (1801), and Sauppe’s 
Lexilogus Xenophonteus (1865) is also recommended. 
There is a special Worterbuch zur Xenophon’s Ana- 
basis by Volibrecht (1876). See also Taylor’s Syn- 
tax to the Anabasis (1880); and on Xenophon the 
studies by Roquette (1884) and Croiset (1873). 

(2) Of Ephesus, a writer of prose fiction, as to 
whose date and personality nothing is known. 
His remaining work is entitled Ephesiaca, or the 
Loves of Anthia and Abrocomas (’Edeouaka, ra Kara 
*Av@iav Kat ABpoxopny). 
simple, and the story is conducted without confu- 
sion, notwithstanding the number of personages 
introduced; bunt the adventures are of a very im- 
probable kind. Xenophon was possibly the oldest 
of the Greek romance writers. Editions of his 
work are those by Peerlkamp (Haarlem, 1818); and 
by Passow (Leipzig, 1833). See NOVELS AND Ro- 


MANCES. 
Xerxes (ZépEns). (1) A king of Persia from B.c. 
485 to 465. He was the son of Darius Hystaspis 


and Atossa. 
a daughter of Cyrus, Artabazanes, the son of Da- 
rius by his former wife, was set aside from the suc- 
cession and Xerxes made him heir. Xerxes suc- 
ceeded to the throne in B.C. 485, Darius having 
died in the midst of his warlike preparations 
against Greece, which had been delayed by a 
revolt of the Egyptians. Bred up in the Juxury 

of the Persian court, among slaves and women, a 
‘mark for their flattery and intrigues, Xerxes had 
none of the experience which Darius had gained 
in early life. He was probably inferior to his fa- 
ther in ability; but the difference between them 
in fortune and edneation seems to have left more 
traces in their history than any disparity of nature. 
Ambition was not the prominent feature in the 
character of Xerxes; and, had he followed his un- 
biassed inclination, he would, perhaps, have been 
content to turn the preparations of Darius against 
the revolted Egyptians, and have abandoned the 
expedition against Greece, to which he was not 
urged on by any personal motives. But he was 
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surrounded by men who were led by various pas- 
sions and interests to desire that he should prose- 
cute his father’s plans of conquest and revenge. 
Mardonius was eager to renew an enterprise in 
which he had been foiled through unavoidable 
mischance, and not through his own incapacity. 
He had a reputation to retrieve, and might look for- 
ward to the possession of a great European satrapy, 
at such a distance from the court as would make 
him almost an absolute sovereign. He was warmly 
seconded by those Greeks who had been drawn to 
Susa by the report of the approaching invasion of 
their country, and who wanted foreign aid to ae- 
complish their designs. The Thessalian house of 
the Aleuadae, either because they thought their 
power insecure, or expected to increase it by be- 
coming vassals of the Persian king, sent their emis- 
saries to invite him to the conquest of Greece. 
|The exiled Pisistratidae had no other chance for 
| the recovery of Athens. They had brought a man 
named Onomacritus with them to court, who was 
one of the first among the Greeks to practise the 
art of forging prophecies and oracles. While their 
family ruled at Athens he had been detected in 
fabricating verses, which he had interpolated in a 
| work ascribed to the ancient seer Musaeus, and 
| Hipparchus, previously his patron, had banished 
him from the city. But the exiles saw the use 
they might make of his talents, and had taken him 
into their service. They now recommended him 
to Xerxes as a man who possessed a treasure of 
prophetical knowledge, and the young king lis- 
tened with unsuspecting confidence to the en- 
couraging predictions which Onomacritus drew 
from his inexhaustible stores. These various de- 
vices at length prevailed. The imagination of 
Xerxes was inflamed with the prospect of rivalling 
or surpassing the achievements of his glorious 
predecessors, and of extending his dominion to the 
ends of the earth (Herod. vii. 8). He resolved on 
the invasion of Greece. First, however, in the 
| second year of his reign, he led an army against 
|Egypt, and brought it again under the Persian 
| yoke, which was purposely made more burden- 
/some and galling than before. He intrusted this 
conquest to the care of his brother Achaemenes, 
: and then returned to Persia, and bent all his 
' thoughts towards the West. Ouly one of his coun- 
sellors, his uncle Artabanus, is said to have been 
wise and honest enough to endeavour to divert 
| him from the enterprise, and especially to dissuade — 
, him from risking his own person in it. If any re- 
_liance could be placed on the story told by Herod- 
otus about the deliberations held on this question 
in the Persian cabinet, we might suspect that the 
influence and arts of the Magian priesthood, which 
we find in this reign rising in credit, had been set 
| at work by the adversaries of Artabanus to coun- 
_teract his influence over the mind of his nephew, 
_and to confirm Xerxes in his martial mood. ‘The 
vast preparations were continued with redoubled 
|activity, to raise an armament worthy of the pres- 
ence of the king. His aim was not merely to col- 
‘leet a force sufficient to insure the success of his 
/undertaking and to scare away all opposition, but 
| also, and perhaps principally, to set his whole enor- 
mous power in magnificent array, that he might 
enjoy the sight of it himself, and display it to the 
admiration of the world. 

For four years longer Asia was still kept in rest- 
‘less turmoil; no less time was néeded to provide 
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the means of subsistence for the countless host that 
was about to be poured out upon Europe. Besides 
the stores that were to be carried in the fleet which 
was to accompany the army, it was necessary that 
magazines should be formed along the whole line 
of march as far as the confines of Greece. But, in 
addition to these prudent precautions, two works 
were begun, which scarcely served any other pur- 
pose than that of showing the power and majesty 
of Xerxes, and proving that he would suffer no ob- 
stacles to bar his progress. It would have been 
easy to transport his troops in ships over the Helles- 
pont; but it was better suited to the dignity of 
the monarch, who was about to unite both conti- 
nents under his dominion, to join them by a bridge 
laid upon the subject channel, and to march across 
as along a royal road. The storm that had de- 
stroyed the fleet which accompanied Mardonius in 
his unfortunate expedition had made the coast of 
Athos terrible to the Persians. The simplest mode 
of avoiding this formidable cape would have been 
to draw their ships over the narrow, low neck that 
connects the mountain witb the mainland. But 
Xerxes preferred to leave a monument of his great- 
ness and of his enterprise in a canal cut through 
the isthmus, a distance of about a mile and a half. 
This work employed a multitude of men for three 
years. The construction of the two bridges which 
were thrown across the Hellespont was intrusted 
to the skill of the Pheenicians and Egyptians. 
When these preparations were drawing to a 
close, Xerxes set forth for Sardis, where he designed 
to spend the following winter, and to receive the 
reinforcements which he had appointed there to 
join the main army (B.c. 481). During his stay at 
Sardis the Pheenician and Egyptian engineers com- 
pleted their bridges on the Hellespont; but the 
work was not strong enough to resist a violent 
storm, which broke it to pieces soon after it was fin- 
ished. How far this disaster was owing to defects 
in its construction, which might have been avoided 
by ordinary skill and foresight, does not appear; 
but Xerxes is said to have been so much angered 
by the accident that he put the architects to death. 
Such a burst of passion would be credible enongh 
in itself, and is only rendered doubtful by the ex- 
travagant fables that gained credit on the subject 
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among the Greeks, who, in the bridging of the | 


sacred Hellespont, saw the beginning of a long 
career of audacious impiety, and gradually trans- 
formed the fastenings with which the passage was 
finally secured into fetters and scourges with which 
the barbarian, in bis madness, had thought to chas- 
_ tise the aggression of the rebellious stream, The 
construction of new bridges was committed to oth- 
er engineers, perhaps to Greeks; but their names 
have not come down, like that of Mandrocles. By 
their skill two broad causeways were made to 
stretch from the neighbourhood of Abydus to a 
projecting point on the opposite shore of the Cher- 
sonesus, resting each on a row of ships, which were 
stayed against the strong current that bore upon 
them from the north by anchors and by cables 
fastened to both sides of the channel. The length 
was not far short of a mile. When all was in readi- 
ness the mighty armament was set in motion. 
Early in the spring (B.C. 480) Xerxes began his 
march from Sardis, in all the pomp of a royal prog- 
ress. The baggage led the way: it was followed 
by the first division of the armed crowd that had 
been brought together from the tributary nations ; 


XERXES 


a motley throng, including many strange varieties 
of complexion, dress, and language, commanded 
by Thessalian generals, but retaining each tribe its 
national armour and mode of fighting. An inter- 
val was then left, after which came 1000 picked 
Persian cavalry, followed by an equal number of 
spearsmen, whose lances, which they carried with 
the points turned downward, ended in knobs of 
gold. Next, ten sacred horses, of the Nisaean breed, 
were led in gorgeous trappings, preceding the 
chariot of the Persian Zeus, drawn by eight white 
horses, the driver following on foot. Then came 
the royal chariot, also drawn by Nisaean horses, in 
which Xerxes sat in state; but from time to time 
he exchanged it for an easier carriage, which shel- 
tered him from the sun and changes of the weath- 
er. He was followed by two bands of horse and 
foot, like those which went immediately before 
him, and by a body of 10,000 Persian infantry, the 
flower of the whole army, who were called the Im- 
mortals, because their number was kept constantly 
full. A thousand of them, who occupied the outer 
ranks, bore lances tipped with gold; those of 
the rest were similarly ornamented with silver. 
They were followed by an equal number of Persian 
cavalry. The remainder of the host brought up 
the rear. In this order the army reached Abydus, 
and Xerxes, from a lofty throne, surveyed the 
crowded sides and bosom of the Hellespont, and 
asort of mimic sea-fight; aspectacle which Herod- 
otus might well think sufficient to have moved 
him with a touch of human sympathy. The pas- 
sage did not begin before the king had prayed to 
the rising sun, and had tried to propitiate the 
Hellespont itself by libations, and by casting into 
it golden vessels and a sword. After the bridges 
had been strewed with myrtle and purified with 
incense, the ten thousand Immortals, crowned with 
chaplets, led the way. The army crossed by one 
bridge, the baggage by the other; yet the living 
tide flowed withont intermission for seven days 
and seven nights before the last man, as He- 
rodotus heard, the king himself, the tallest and 
most majestic person in the host, had arrived on 
the European shore. In the great plain of Do- 
riscus, on the banks of Hebrns, an attempt was 
made to number the land foree. A space was en- 
closed large enough to contain 10,000 men; into 
this the myriads were successively poured and 
discharged, till the whole mass had been rudely 
counted. They were then drawn up according to 
their natural divisions, and Xerxes rode in his 
chariot along the ranks, while the royal scribes 
recorded the names, and most likely the equip- 
ments, of the different races, The real military 
strength of the armament was almost lost among 
the undisciplined hordes who could only impede 
its movements as well as consume its stores. The 
Persians were the core of both the land and the sea 
force ; none of the other troops are said to have 
equalled them in discipline or in courage; and the 
24,000 men who guarded the royal person were the 
flower of the whole nation. Yet these were muéh 
better fitted for show than for action; and of the 
rest, we hear that they were distinguished from the 
mass of the army, not only by their superior order 
and valour, but also by the abundance of gold 
they displayed, by the train of carriages, women, 
and servants that followed them, and by the pro- 
visions set apart for their use. 

Marching through Thrace and Macedonia, Xerx- 
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es met no resistance until he reached the Pass of 
Thermopylae between Mount Oeta and the sea, 
This the Spartan king Leonidas, with about 7000 
men, had occupied. For two days they beat back 
the huge masses of Persians who assailed the pass, 
but whose very numbers proved an impediment 
to their success. Even the Immortals were unsuc- 
cessful, and Xerxes, who was watching the battle, 
leaped thrice from his throne in his rage. Pres- 
ently, however, by the treachery of a Malian named 
Ephialtes, a body of Persian troops was led by a 
secret path to the rear of the Greeks. Leonidas 
at once dismissed all his men except his immediate 
guard of 300 Spartans and a body of Thespians, 
and with these advanced into the plain and per- 
ished after an heroie struggle (B.c. 480). Meantime 
a storm had wrecked 400 of the Persian ships of 
war, and an indecisive naval battle had been fonght 
off Artemisium. Xerxes ocenpied Athens, pillaged 


the Acropolis, but suffered a great naval defeat at | 


Salamis, where 200 of his ships were sunk. 
After this disastrous defeat at Salamis, Xerxes 


felt desirous of escaping from a state of things | 
which was now becoming troublesome and dan-| 


gerous, and Mardonius saw that he would gladly 
listen to any proposal that would facilitate his re- 
turn. 
war might probably be tedious, in which case the 
immense bulk of the present army would be only 


an encumbrance, from the difficulty of subsisting | 
Besides, the ambition of Mardonius was flat- | 


it. 
tered with the idea of his becoming the conqueror 
of Greece, while he feared that, if he now re- 
turned, he might be made answerable for the ill 
success of the expedition which he had advised. 
He therefore proposed to Xerxes to return into 
Asia with the body of the army, leaving himself, 
with 300,000 of the best troops, to complete the 
conquest of Greece. Xerxes assented, and, the 
army having retired into Boeotia, Mardonius made 


his selection, and then, accompanying the king 


into Thessaly, there parted from him, leaving him 
to pursue his march towards Asia, while he him- 


self prepared to winter in Thessaly and Macedonia. | 


Widely different from the appearance of the 
glittering host, which a few months before had ad- 


vanced over the plains of Macedonia and Thrace | 
to the conquest of Greece, was the aspect of the | 


crowd which was now hurrying back along the 
same road. The splendour, the pomp, the luxury, 


the waste, were exchanged for disaster and dis- | 


tress, want and disease. The magazines had been 
emptied by the careless profusion or peculation of 


those who had the charge of them; the granaries | 


of the countries traversed by the retreating multi- 


tude were unable to supply its demands; ordinary | 


food was often not to be found; and it was com- 
pelled to draw a scanty and unwholesome nourish- 
ment from the herbage of the plains, the bark and 
leaves of the trees. Sickness soon began to spread 


its ravages among them, and Xerxes was com-_ 


pelled to consign numbers to the care of the cities 


that lay on his road, already impoverished by the_ 


cost of his first visit, in the hope that they would 
tend their guests, and would not sell them into 
slavery if they recovered. The passage of the 
Strymon is said to have been peculiarly disastrous. 
‘The river had been frozen in the night hard enough 
to bear those who arrived first. But the ice sud- 
denly gave way under the heat of the morning 
sun, and numbers perished in the waters. It is a 
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He was aware that, without a fleet, the) 


XYPETE 


little surprising that Herodotus, when he is de- 
scribing the miseries of the retreat, does not notice 
this disaster, which is so prominent in the narra- 
tive of the Persian messenger in Aeschylus. There 
can, however, be no doubt as to the fact; and per- 
haps it may furnish a useful warning not to lay 
too much stress on the silence of Herodotus, as a 
ground for rejecting even important and interest- 
ing facts which are only mentioned by later writ- 
| ers, though such as he must have heard of, and 
|might have been expected to relate. It seems 
possible that the story he mentions of Xerxes em- 
barking at EYon (viii. 118) may have arisen out of 
| the tragical passage of the Strymon. 

In forty-five days after he had left Mardonius in 
Thessaly, he reached the Hellespont; the bridges 
had been broken up by foul weather, but the fleet 
was there to carry the army over to Abydus. Here 
| it rested from its fatigues, and found plentiful 
quarters; but intemperate indulgence rendered 
the sudden change from scarcity to abundance al- 
most as deadly as the previous famine. Theremnant 
that Xerxes brought back to Sardis was a wreck, a 
fragment, rather than a part of his huge host. 

The history of Xerxes, after the termination of 
his Grecian campaign, may be comprised in a brief 
compass. He gave himself up to a life of dissolute 
pleasure, and was slain by Artabanus, a captain 
of the royal guards, B.C. 464. 

(2) A son of Artaxerxes Mnemon, who succeeded 
his father, but was slain, after a reign of forty- 
five days, by his brother Sogdianus. 

Xestes (€¢orns). The same as the Latin sextarius, 
from which the word is derived. See SEXTARIUS. 

Xiphilinus (ZidiAwos). A native of Trapezus, 
who was a monk at Constantinople, and made an 
abridgment of Dio Cassius, from the thirty-sixth 
to the eightieth book, at the command of the em- 
peror Michael VII. Dueas (A.D. 1071 to 1078). The 
work is executed with carelessness, and is of value 
only as preserving the main facts of the original, 
the greater part of which is lost. It is printed in 
' most of the editions of Dio Cassius (q. v.). 

Xiphos (Eidos). The straight, two-edged sword 
of the Greeks. See ARMA; GLADIUS. 

Xodna. See STaTuaRia ARs. 

Xois (Zdis) or Chois (Xdis). An ancient city of 
Lower Egypt, north of Leontopolis, on an island 
of the Nile, in the Nomos Sebennyticus, the seat, 
at one time, of a dynasty of Egyptian kings. Its 
| site is very doubtful. 

Xuthus (Zovdos). Son of Hellen by the nymph 
Orseis, and a brother of Dorus and Aeolus. He 
was king of Peloponnesus, and the husband of 
Creiisa, the daughter of Erechtheus, by whom he 
became the father of Achaeus and Ion (q. v.). 
| Others state that after the death of his father, 
Hellen, Xuthus was expelled from Thessaly by his 
brothers, and went to Athens, where he married 
the daughter of Erechtheus. After the death of 
_Erechtheus, Xuthus, being chosen arbitrator, ad- 
judged the kingdom to his eldest brother-in-law, 
_Cecrops, in consequence of which he was expelled 
by the other sons of Erechtheus, and settled in 

Aegialus, in the Peloponnesus. 
Xyélé (évyjrn). The short, slightly curved, one- 
edged sword of the Spartans. 
| Xypété (Zurérn). A deme of Attica belonging 
to the tribe Cecropis, to the west of Athens. 


XYSTARCHA 


Xystarcha or Xystarches (vordpyys). An 
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Xystus or Xystum (évords). (1) Among the 


officer who superintended the exercise of the xys- | Greeks, a covered corridor in the gymnasium (q.V.), 


tus (Ammian. xxi. 1). 
Xysticus (fvortkds). 


where the athletes exercised in winter (Vitruv. v. 11, 


An athlete who practised | 4; vi.7,5). (2) Among the Romans, an open walk or 


his exercise in a covered corridor or xystus (Suet. | terrace in a garden, amidst flower-beds edged with 


Aug. 45; Galb. 15). 


box (Suet. dug. 72; Phaedr. ii.5). See Hortus. 


Ne 


For the Greek Y as a symbol, see under V. 
Yard. See AREA, 


Year, DIVISIONS OF THE. See CALENDARIUM. 


Yoke. See JuGum. 


Z 


Z, as a symbol. 

In GREEK.—Z = (yeas, (neat. 
Gen G— 4000; 

In Latin.—Z = centurio. 

Zabatus (ZaBaros). The Zab; a river of Assy- 
ria, rising on the south of Armenia and flowing 
southwest into the Tigris below Larissa (Xen. 
Anab. ii. 5, 1). 

Zacynthus (ZakvyOos). Now Zanté; an island 
in the Ionian Sea, off the coast of Elis, about forty 
miles in circumference. It contained a large and 
flourishing town of the same name upon the east- 
ern coast, the citadel of which was called Psophis. 
Zacynthus was inhabited by a Greek population 
at an early period. It is said to have derived its 
name from Zacynthus, a son of Dardanus, who col- 
onized the island from Psophis in Arcadia. It was 
afterwards colonized by Achaeans from Pelopon- 
nesus. It formed part of the maritime empire of 
Athens, and continued faithful to the Athenians 
during the Peloponnesian War. At a later time 
it was subject to the Macedonian monarchs, and 
on the conquest of Macedonia by the Romans 
passed into the hands of the latter (Livy, xxxvi. 
32). It was said to have colonized the Spanish 
city of Saguntum (q.v.). See Partsch, Die Insel 
Zante (Gotha, 1891). 


Zagreus (Zaypevs). A surname of the mystic 
Dionysus (Bacchus), whom Zeus, in the form of a 
serpent, is said to have begotten by Persephoné, 
before she was carried off by Pluto. He was torn 
to pieces by the Titans, after he had assumed vari- 
ous shapes to evade them. His mangled remains 
were buried at Delphi, and Athené brought his 
heart to Zeus, who swallowed it ayd thereupon 
brought forth a new Dionysus called Iacchus, who 
was nursed by nymphs and satyrs in a winnowing- 
basket (vannus), thenceforth a symbol of Diony- 
sus. The story, nearly akin to the Egyptian myth 
of Osiris, whom the Greeks identified with Diony- 
sus, is now regarded as a myth, in the first place, of 
the death in winter and renewal in spring of the 
vegetation; for the swinging of the basket was 
the ritual by which in early times it was sought 
to rouse the plant-life from its sleep; and, in the 
second place, it expressed the belief in a death and 
a resurrection: for both these reasons Iacchus (or 
Dionysus) was associated with Demeter and Coré 
(or Persephoné) in the Mysteries, The notoriety 
of the evils resulting from the worst festivals of 
Dionysus, and the evil repute of the Bacchanalia, 
have tended to obscure the purer and more elevat- 
ing part of the religion, but it is important not to 
forget it. The rending of Dionysus-Zagreus can- 
not be dismissed as merely the crushing of the 


As a numeral 


grape; it is rather the tearing of the victims in 
savage sacrifices, possibly in ‘‘ totem” sacrifices ; 
and in such sacrifices the deity, that is, sacred ani- 
mal (at one time a human sacrifice), was often 
slain, and the eating of the slaughtered victim was 
supposed to give to the worshippers some of the 
strength and power of the deity. Out of some 
such ritual the story of the death of Zagreus prob- 
ably arose. The rites spread westward from 
Crete through the islands, and so reached Athens 
(Diod. v. 74). Hence perhaps the savage worship 
of Dionysus ounorns (eater of raw flesh) at Lesbos, 
Chios, and Tenedos, betokening human sacrifice to 
the god of vines in early times, though it may as 
probably have been derived from Thrace or Phryg- 
ia; for the frantic worship of the Thracian or the 
Boeotian thiasus had the same characteristies. At 
Naxos bis rites were less barbarous, and that isl- 


|} and, which claimed also to be the birthplace of the 


god, seems to have passed on some of the ritual, 
including the marriage of Dionysus, to Athens. 
Dionysus, or Bacchus, was introduced into the Ro- 
man worship through Magna Graecia and Etruria, 
and with all the worst features of the rites, and 
the name and story of Bacchus took the place of 
the native Italian deity of the vintage. See Dto- 
NysIa; DioNysus; MYSTERIA. 


Zagros (Zaypos). A range of mountains form- 
ing the southeastern continuation of the Taurus 
along the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 


Zaleucus (ZaXevxos). The celebrated lawgiver 
of the Epizephyrian Locrians, is said by some to 
have been originally a slave, but is described by 
others as a man of good family. He could not, 
however, have been a disciple of Pythagoras, as 
some writers state, since he lived upwards of one 
hundred years before Pythagoras. The date of 
the legislation of Zaleucus is assigned to B.c. 660. 
His code, which was severe, is stated to have been 
the first collection of written laws that the Greeks 
possessed (Strabo, pp. 259, 398). Among other en- 
actments we are told that the penalty of adultery 
was the loss of the eyes (Ael. V. H. xiii. 24; Val. 
Max. v. 5,3). There is a celebrated story of the 
son of Zaleucus having become liable to this pen- 
alty, and the father himself suffering the loss of 
one eye, that his son might not be utterly blinded. 
It is further related that among his laws was one 
forbidding any citizen, under penalty of death, to 
enter the senate-house in arms. On one occasion, 
however, on a sudden emergency in time of war, 
Zaleucus transgressed his own law, which was re- 
marked to him by one present; whereupon he fell 
upon his own sword, declaring that he would him- 


self vindicate the law (Eustath. ad II. p. 62). Other 


ZALMOXIS 


authors tell the same story of Charondas, and of 
Diocles (Diod. xii. 19; Val. Max. vi. 5, 4). 

Zalmoxis (Za\pofis) or Zamolxis (Zdpyodkis). 
Said to have been so called from the bear’s skin 
(€aApos) in which he was clothed as soon as he was 
born. He was, according to the story current 
among the Greeks on the Hellespont, a Getan, 
who had been a slave to Pythagoras in Samos, but 
was manumitted, and acquired not only great 
wealth, but large stores of knowledge from Pythag- 
oras, and from the Egyptians, whom he visited in 
the course of his travels. He returned among the 
Getae, introducing the civilization and the relig- 
ious ideas which he had gained, especially regard- 
ing the immortality of the soul. Herodotus, how- 
ever, suspects that he was an indigenous Getan 
divinity (Herod. iv. 95). 

Zama Regia (Zaua). Now Zowarin, southeast 
of Kaff. A strongly fortified city in the interior 
of Numidia, on the borders of the Carthaginian 
territory. It was the scene of one of the most im- 
portant battles in the history of the world, that in 
which Hannibal was defeated by Scipio, and the 
Second Punic War was ended, B.c. 202. See Kéhn, 
De Pugna ad Zamam Commissa (Halle, 1888); and 
the articles HANNIBAL; Punic Waks. 


Zancha or Zanga. A high and close boot, made 
of soft black leather (Acron. ad Hor. Sat. i. 6, 27), 
worn by the Oriental races under their trousers 
(bracae) (Imp. Gall. ap. Treb. Claud. 17). 


Zanclé. See MESSANA. 


Zarangae. The same as the Drangae, or natives 
of Drangiana (q. v.). 

Zela (ra ZnAa) or Ziela. Now Zilleh; a city in 
the south of Pontus, not far south of Amasia. The 
surrounding district was called ZELETIS or ZELITIS. 
At Zela the Roman general Valerius Triarius was 
defeated by Mithridates; but the city is more cele- 
brated for another great battle, that in which In- 
lius Caesar defeated Pharnaces, and of which he 
wrote his famous despatch to Rome—Veni, vidi, vici 
(Plut. Caes.50; App. Mithr. 89; Bell. Alex. 73). 


Zeléa (ZéXera). An ancient city of Mysia, at the 
foot of Mount Ida, and on the river Aesopus, eighty 
stadia from its mouth, belonging to the territory 
of Cyzicus. It was the headquarters of the Persian 
army at the time of Alexander’s invasion (Arr. 
Anab. i. 13). 

Zelus (Zndos). The personification of zeal or 
strife, described as a son of Pallas and Styx, and 
a brother of Niké. 

Zema ((éya). 
viii. 1). 

Zeno (Zyvwv). (1) The founder of the School of 
the Stoies, born at Citium, in the island of Cyprus. 
His father was a merchant, but, noticing in his son 
a strong bent towards learning, he early devoted 
him to the study of philosophy. In his mercantile 
capacity, the father had frequent occasions to visit 
Athens, where he purchased for the young Zeno 
several of the writings of the most eminent So- 
cratic philosophers. These he read with great 
avidity; and, when about thirty years of age, he 
determined to take a voyage to a city which was 
so celebrated. Upon his first arrival in Athens, 
going accidentally into the shop of a bookseller, 
he took up a volume of the commentaries of Xeno- 
phon, and, after reading a few passages, was so 


A vessel used for boiling (Apic. 
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much delighted with the work, and formed so high 
an idea of its author, that he asked the bookseller 
where he might meet with such men. Crates, the 
Cynic philosopher, happening at that instant to be 
passing by, the bookseller pointed to him, and said, 
“Follow that man.” Zeno soon found an oppor- 
tunity of attending upon the instructions of Crates, 
and was so well pleased with his doctrine that he 
became one of his disciples. But, though he high- 
ly admired the general principles and spirit of the 
Cynic School, he could not easily reconcile himself 
to their peculiar manners. Besides, his inquisitive 
turn of mind would not allow him to adopt that 
indifference to every scientific inquiry which was 
one of the characteristic distinctions of the sect. 
He therefore attended upon other masters, who 
professed to instruct their disciples in the nature 
and causes of things. When Crates, displeased at 
his following other philosophers, attempted to 
drag him by force out of the school of Stilpo, the 
Megarian, Zeno said to him, ‘“‘ You may seize my 
body, but Stilpo has laid hold of my mind.” After 
continuing to attend the lectures of Stilpo for sey- 
eral years, he passed over to other schools, particu- 
larly those of Xenocrates and Diodorus Chronus. 
By the latter he was instructed in dialectics. At 
last, after attending almost every other teacher, he 
offered himself as a disciple of Polemo. This phi- 
losopher appears to have been aware that Zeno’s 
intention in thus passing from one school to an- 
other was to collect materials from various quar- 
ters for a new system of his own; for, when he 
came into Polemo’s school, the latter said to him, 
“T am no stranger to your Pheenician arts, Zeno; 


I perceive that your design is to creep slyly into 


my garden and steal away my fruit.” Polemo was 
not mistaken in his opinion. Having made him- 
self master of the views of others, Zeno determined 
to become the founder of a new sect. The place 
which he made choice of for his school was called 
the Poecilé (IlouxiAn Srod), or “ Painted Porch,” a 
public portico, so called from the pictures of Polyg- 
notus and other eminent masters with which it 
was adorned. This portico, being the most fa- 
mous in Athens, was called, by way of distinction, 
Sroa, “the Porch.” It was from this circumstance 
that the followers of Zeno were called Stoics (STo- 
ikoi), i. e. “men of the Porch.” 

Zeno excelled in that kind of subtle reasoning 
which was then popular. At the same time, he 
taught a strict system of moral doctrine, and ex- 
hibited a model of moral discipline in his own life. 
The Stoic School, in fact, was a branch of the Cyn- 
ic, and, so far as respected morals, differed from it 
more in words than in reality. Its founder, while 
he avoided the eccentricities of the Cynics, retained 
the spirit of their moral teaching; and at the same 
time, from a diligent comparison of the tenets of 
other masters, he framed a new system of specula- 
tive philosophy. It is not at all surprising, there- 
fore, that he obtained a considerable vogue, and 
even enjoyed the favour of the great. Antigonus 
Gonatas, king of Macedon, while residing at Ath- 
ens, attended his lectures, and, upon his return, 
earnestly invited him to his court. Zeno, in fact, 
possessed so large a share of esteem among the 
Athenians that, on account of his approved integ- 
rity, they deposited the keys of their citadel in his 
hands. They also honoured him with a golden 
crown and a statue of bronze. Among his country- 
men, the inhabitants of Cyprus, and with the Si- 


ZENO 


donians, from whom his family was derived, he 
was likewise highly esteemed. 

In his person Zeno was tall and slender ; his as- 
pect was stern, and his brow contracted. His con- 
stitution was feeble, but he preserved his health 
by great abstemiousness. His food consisted only 
of figs, bread, and honey; yet his table was fre- 
quently honoured with the company of great men. 
He paid more attention to neatness in his personal 
appearance than did the Cynic philosophers. In 
his dress, indeed, he was plain, but this is not to be 
imputed to avarice, but to a contempt of external 
magnificence. He showed as much respect to the 
poor as to the rich, and conversed freely with per- 
sons of the meanest occupations. He had only one 
servant, or, according to Seneca, none. Although 
Zeno’s sobriety and continence were even prover- 
bial, he was not without enemies. Among his con- 
temporaries, several philosophers of great ability 
and eloquence employed their talents against him. 
Avcesilaiis and Carneades, the founders of the Mid- 
dle Academy, were his professed opponents. Tow- 
ards the close of his life, also, he found another 
powerful antagonist in Epicurus (q. v.), whose tem- 
per and doctrines were alike inimical to the severe 
gravity and philosophical pride of the Stoic sect. 
Hence mutual invectives passed between the Stoics 
and other sects. 

Zeno lived to the extreme age of ninety-eight, 
and at last, in consequence of an accident, put an 
end to his life. As he was walking out of his 
school he fell down, and in the fall broke one of 
his fingers. He was so affected by this with a 
consciousness of infirmity that, striking the earth, 
he exclaimed,”Epyxopat, ti pw aves; “Tam coming, 
why do you call me?” and immediately went home 
and strangled himself. He died B.c. 264. The 
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Athenians, at the request of Antigonus, erected a 


monument to his memory in the Ceramicus. 

His writings, of which a list is given by Dioge- 
nes Laértius (vii. 4), have all been lost. They treat- 
ed of the State, and of the Life according to Nature. 
For his doctrines, see Zeller, Stoics, Epicureans, and 
Skeptics (1870), and the articles PHILOSOPHIA ; 
Sroict. 


(2) The Eleatic philosopher, a native of Elea | 


(Velia) in Italy, son of Teleutagoras, and the fa- 
vourite disciple of Parmenides. He was born 
about B.C. 488, and at the age of forty accompanied 
Parmenides to Athens. (See PARMENIDES.) He 
appears to have resided some time at Athens, and 
is said to have unfolded his doctrines to men like 
Pericles and Callias for the price of 100 minae. 
Zeno is said to have taken part in the legislation 
of Parmenides, to the maintenance of which the 
citizens of Elea had pledged themselves every year 
by an oath. His love of freedom is shown by the 
courage with which he exposed his life in order to 
deliver his native country from a tyrant. Whether 
he perished in the attempt or survived the fall of 
the tyrant is a point on which the authorities 


vary. They also state the name of the tyranny 
differently. Zeno devoted all his energies to ex- 


plain and develop the philosophical system of Par- 
menides, See Zeller’s Pre-Socratic Schools (1881). 
(3) An Epicurean philosopher, a native of Sidon, 
and a contemporary of Cicero, who heard him when 
at Athens. He was sometimes termed Coryphaeus 
Epicureorum. He seems to have been noted for 
the disrespectful terms in which he spoke of other 
philosophers, calling, for instance, Socrates “the 
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Attic buttoon.” He was a disciple of Apollodorus, 
and is described as a clear-headed thinker and per- 
spicacious expounder of his views. 

Zenobia (ZyvoBia). A celebrated princess, wife 
of Odenathus, and after his death queen of Pal- 
myra (q.v.). With equal talents for jurisprudence, 
finance, and government, her agile and elastic 
frame enabled her to direct and share the toils of 
war. Disdaining the litter, she was continually 
on horseback, and could even keep pace on foot 
with the march of her soldiery. History has pre- 
served some reminiscences of her personal appear- 
ance, her dress, and her habits, which represent 
her as a woman of engaging beauty, gifted with 
the graces of a court, and accomplished in intel- 
lectual endowments. In complexion a brunette, 
her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her eyes 
black and sparkling; her mien was animated, and 
her voice clear and powerful. With a helmet on 
her head, and wearing a purple mantle fringed 
with gems and clasped with a buckle at the waist, 
so as to leave one of her arms bare to the shoulder, 
she presented herself at the council of war; and 
adopting from policy a regal pomp, she was wor- 
shipped with Persian prostration. Pure in her 
manners to the utmost refinement of delicacy, and 
temperate in her habits, she would nevertheless 
challenge in their cups her Persian and Armenian 
guests, and retire the victor without drunkenness. 
Chiefly versed in the languages of Syria and 
Egypt, her diffidence restrained her from con- 
versing freely in Latin; but she had read the 
Roman history in Greek, was herself an historian, 
and had compiled the annals of Alexandria and 
the East. Her authority was acknowledged by a 
large portion of Asia Minor when the Roman em- 
peror Aurelian succeeded to the throne. Jealous 
of her power, and determined to dispossess her of 
some of the rich provinces comprehended in her 
dominions, he marched at the head of a powerful 
army to Asia. Having defeated the queen’s gen- 
eral near Autioch, he compelled her to retreat to 
Emesa. Under the walls of this city another en- 
gagement was fought, in which the emperor was 
The queen fled to Palmyra, de- 
termined to support a siege. Aurelian followed 
her, and, on making his approaches to the walls, 
found them mounted in every part with mural en- 
gines, which plied the besiegers with stones, darts, 
and fire-balls. To the summons for a surrender of 
the city and kingdom, on the condition of her life 
being spared, Zenobia replied in a proud and spir- 


ited letter, written in Greek by her secretary, the 


celebrated Longinus (q. v.). Her hopes of victory 
soon vanished ; and, though she harassed the Ro- 
mans night and day by continual sallies from her 
walls and the working of her military engines, she 
despaired of suecess when she heard that the 
armies which were marching to her relief from 
Armenia, Persia, and the East had either been in- 
tercepted or gained over by the foe. She fled 
from Palmyra in the night on her dromedaries, 
but was overtaken by the Roman cavalry while 
attempting to cross the Euphrates, and was 
brought into the presence of Aurelian, and tried 
before a tribunal at Emesa, Aurelian himself pre- 
siding. The soldiers were clamorous for her death, 
but she, in a manner unworthy of her former fame, 
saved her own life by throwing the blame on her 
counsellors, especially on Longinus, who was, in 
consequence, put to death. Zenobia was carried 
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to Rome, to grace the emperor’s triumph (A.D. 274), 
and was led along in chains of gold. She is said to 
have almost sunk beneath the weight of jewels with 
which she was adorned on that occasion. She was 
treated with great humanity, and Aurelian gave her 
large possessions near Tiber, where she was per- 
mitted to pass the remainder of her days. Her two 
sons afterwards married into distinguished families 
at Rome. See the life of Aurelian by Vopiscus; and 
Ware’s historical romance, Zenobia (N. Y. 1837). 

Zenobius (Znvd8.0s). A Greek Sophist of An- 
tioch, who lived at Rome as teacher of rhetoric in 
the first half of the second century B.C., and, avail- 
ing himself of the works of earlier writers, made a 
collection of proverbs, still extant in an abridged 
form, arranged alphabetically and divided into 
hundreds. In all there are 552, the last division 
being incomplete. They are printed by Schott 
in his Paroemiae Hellenicae (Antwerp, 1612). See 
Jungblut, De Zenobio (1882). 

Zenodorus (Znvodepos). A Greek statuary, 
whose native country is uncertain. He practised 
his art in Cisalpine Gaul, and also in Rome during 
the reign of Nero. Pliny speaks of a Mercury of 
his, and also of a colossal statue of Nero 110 feet 
high, afterwards dedicated to the Sun on the down- 
fall of that emperor. See CoLossus. 


Zenoddtus (Znvddoros). A celebrated gram- 
marian of Ephesus, superintendent of the great 
library at Alexandria, who flourished under Ptol- 
emy Philadelphus, about B.c.308. Zenodotus was 
employed by Philadelphus, together with his two 
contemporaries, Alexander the Aetolian and Ly- 
cophron the Chalcidian, to collect and revise all 
the Greek poets. Alexander, we are told, under- 
took the task of collecting the tragedies, Lyco- 
phron the comedies, aud Zenodotus the poems of 
Homer and of the other illustrious poets. Zenod- 
otus, however, devoted his chief attention to the 
Iliad and Odyssey. Hence he is called the first 
reviser (d:opwr7s) of Homer, and his recension 
(8idpOwors) of the Iliad and Odyssey obtained the 
greatest celebrity. The corrections which Zenod- 
otus applied to the text of Homer were of three 
kinds: (1) He expunged verses; (2) he marked 
some as spurious, but left them in his copy; (3) 
he introduced new readings and transposed or al- 
tered verses. The great attention which Zenod- 
otus paid to the language of Homer caused a new 
epoch in the grammatical study of the Greek lan- 
guage. The results of his investigations respect- 
ing the meaning and the use of words were con- 
tained in two works which he published under the 
title of a glossary (TAéooa), and a dictionary of 
barbarous or foreign phrases. See Diintzer, De 
Zenodoti Studiis Homericis (Gottingen, 1848); R6- 
mer, Ueber die Homerrecension des Zenod. (Munich, 
1885); and the article TExTUAL CRITICISM. 

Zephyrium (Zepipioy, sc. dxpwrnpwoy, i. e. “the 
western promontory ”).. The name of several prom- 
ontories of the ancient world, not all of which, 
however, faced the west. The chief of them were: 
(1) Now C. di Brussano, a promontory in Brut- 
tium, forming the southeastern extremity of the 
country, from which the Locri, who settled in the 
neighbourhood, are said to have obtained the name 
of Epizephyrii. (See Locri.) (2) A promontory on 
the west coast of Cyprus. (3) In Cilicia (prob. C. 
Cavaliere), a far-projecting promontory, west of 
Prom. Sarpedon. 
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Zephyrus (Zépupos). The personification of 
the west wind, described by Hesiod as a son of 
Astraeus and Eos. Zephyrus and Boreas are fre- 
quently mentioned together by Homer, and both 
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Zephyrus. (From the Tower of the Winds at Athens.) 


dwelt together in a palace in Thrace. By the 
Harpy Podargé, Zephyrus became the father of the 
horses Xanthus and Balius, which belonged to 
Achilles (IU. xvi. 150); but he was married to Chlo- 
ris, whom he had carried off by force, and by 
whom he had a son, Carpus. 

Zerynthus (ZnpuvGos). A town of Thrace, in 
the territory of Aenos, with a temple of Apollo and 
a cave of Hecaté, who are hence called Zerynthius 
and Zerynthia respectively. 

Zetes (Zins) and Calais (Kaddais). The sons 
of Boreas and Orithyia, frequently called the Bo- 
| READAB, are mentioned among the Argonauts, and 
are described as winged beings (Pind. Pyth. iv. 
| 325; Ap. Rh. i. 219). Their sister, Cleopatra, who 

was married to Phineus, king of Salmydessus, had 
_ been thrown with her sons into prison by Phineus 
_at the instigation of his second wife. Here she 
was found by Zetes and Calais, when they arrived 
at Salmydessus in the Argonautic expedition. 
They liberated their sister and her children, gave 
the kingdom to the latter, and sent the second 
_ wife of Phineus to her own country, Scythia (Diod. 
iv. 44). Other accounts relate that the Boreadae 
delivered Phineus from the Harpies; for it had 
been foretold that the Harpies might be killed by 
the sons of Boreas, but that the sons of Boreas 
must die if they should not be able to overtake the 
| Harpies (Apollod. i. 9, 21). Others, again, state 
that the Boreadae perished in their pursuit of the 
_Harpies, or that Heracles killed them with his 
arrows near the island of Tenos (Hyg. Fab. 14). 
Their tombs were said to be in Tenos, adorned 
with sepulchral stelae, one of which moved when- 
ever the wind blew from the north. Calais is also 
| mentioned as the founder of the Campanian town 
of Cales (Sil. It. viii. 515). See HARPYIAE. 

Zetétae ((yrnrai). Officials at Athens appointed 
on special occasions: (1) as investigators of crimes, 
to discover the authors and to bring them to pun- 
‘ishment; and (2) to discover property confiscated 
‘to the State, and to receive information against 
| persons who concealed property to which the State 
had aclaim, See Scholl, Quaestiones Fiscales Turis 
Attici, ete. (Berlin, 1893). 
| Zethus (Z7jGo0s). Brother of Amphion. 
| PHION. 

Zeugis, Zeugitana Regio (7 Zevy:ravn). The 
northern part of Tunis. The northern district of 
| Africa Propria. See AFRICA. 

Zeugitae ((evyira). See SOLON. 

Zeugma (Zevypa). Probably Rumkaleh; a city 
of Syria, on the borders of Commagené and Cyr- 


See Am- 
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rhesticé, built by Seleucus Nicator on the western 
bank of the Euphrates, at a point where the river 
was crossed by a bridge of boats, which had been 
constructed by Alexander the Great (Polyb. v. 43). 
Zeus (Zevs). The supreme god in the Greek 
mythology; according to the common legend, the 
eldest son of Cronus and Rhea, hence called CRONI- 
prs. According to a myth indigenous to Crete, he 
was the youngest son, and Rhea, in dread of Cro- 
nus, who had swallowed all his previous children, 
bore him secretly in a cave of the island, where he 
was suckled by the goat Amalthea (q. v.), while the 

* Curetes (q. v.) drowned the cries of the child by 
the clash of their weapons; but Rhea outwitted 
Cronus by giving him a stone to swallow instead. 
When he was grown up, Zeus married Metis (q. v.), 
who, by means of a charm, compelled Cronus to 
disgorge the children he had swallowed. When, 
with the help of his brothers and sisters, Poseidon, 
Hades, Hestia, Demeter, and Heré, he had over- 
thrown Cronus and the Titans, the world was di- 
vided into three parts, Zeus obtaining heaven, 
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Zeus of Otricoli, (Vatican.) 
Poseidon the sea, and Hades the lower world; the 
earth and Olympus being appointed for the com- 
mon possession of all the three. But the king of 
the gods is Zeus, whose power, as Homer says, is 
greater than that of all the other gods together. 
Next to him, but in a subordinate position, 
stands, as queen of the gods, his sister and consort 
Heré, the mother of Ares, Hephaestus, and Hebé, 
who was regarded as preéminently his rightful 
wife. Not incompatible with this, however, was 
the idea that the marriage with Heré was the 
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earliest of a series of marriages with other goddess- 
es—first, according to Hesiod, with Metis, whom 
he swallowed, in order to bring forth Athené from 
his own head; then with Themis, the mother of 
the Hours and the Fates; afterwards with Eu- 
rynomé, the mother of the Graces; Demeter, the 
mother of Persephoné; Mnemosyné, the mother of 
the Muses; and Leto, the mother of Apollo and 
Artemis. The fact that still later, in Dodona, 
Dioné, the mother of Aphrodité, was also honoured 
as the wife of Zeus shows the origin of the legend. 
Originally different wives of Zeus were recognized 
in the different local cults. When the legend of 
the marriage with Heré had become the predomi- 
nant one, an attempt was made to harmonize the 
different versions of the story by the supposition 
of successive marriages. In the same way the loves 
of Zeus with half-divine, balf-mortal women, of 
whom Alemené, the mother of Heracles, was said 
to be the last, were originally rural legends; which 
derived the descent of indigenous divinities, like 
Hermes and Dionysus, or of heroes and noble fami- 
lies, from the highest god; and not until they 
had become the common property of the 
whole Greek people, which was practically 
the case as early as the time of Homer, could 
the love affairs of the greatest of the gods 
become the theme of those mythical stories 
which are so repugnant to modern taste. 

The very name of Zeus (Skt. dyaus, “the 
bright sky”) identifies him as the god of the 
sky andits phenomena. Assuch he was every- 
where worshipped on the highest mountains, 
on whose summits he was considered to 
be enthroned. Of all places the Thessalian 
mountain Olympus (q. v.), even in the earliest 
ages, met with the most general recognition 
as the abode of Zeus and of the gods who 
were associated with him. From Zeus come 
all changes in the sky or the winds; he is the 
gatherer of the clouds, which dispense the 
fertilizing rain, while he is also the thunderer, 
and the hurler of the irresistible lightning. 
As by the shaking of his aegis (q. v.) he causes 
sudden storm and tempest to break forth, so 
he calms the elements again, brightens the 
sky, and sends forth favouring winds. The 
changes of the seasons also proceed from him 
as the father of the Hours. 

As the supreme lord of heaven, he was wor- 
shipped under the name of Olympian Zeus in 
many parts of Greece, but especially in Olym- 
pia, where the Olympian Games (q. v.) were 
celebrated in his honour. The cult of Zeus at 
the ancient seat of the oracle at Dodona ree- 
ognized his character as dispenser of the fer- 
tilizing dew. Among the numerous mountain- 
cults in the Peloponnesus, the oldest and most 
original was that of the Lycaean Zeus, on 
Mount Lycaeus in Arcadia, where human be- 
ings were actually sacrificed to him in propitia- 
tion, (See Lycara.) In Attica, again, many fes- 
tivals refer to the god as a personification of the 
powers of nature. Various rites of purification. 
and expiation were observed in his honour as the 
god of wrath (Maimdxrns), in the month Maemac- 
terion (Noy.—Dec.), at the beginning of the winter 
storms; while towards the end of winter he was 
worshipped as the gracious god (MeAixuos) at the 
festival of the Diasia (q. v.). Among the islands, 
Rhodes and Crete were the principal seats of the 
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Interior of the Temple of Zeus in Olympia. 


(Restoration by Bthlmann,) 


worship of the sky-god; not only his birth but | special oracles. (See AMMON; DopONA; ORACULA.) 
also his death was there celebrated, and even his At times he makes use of other deities for this pur- 
grave was shown, in accordance with the widely pose, chiefly of his son Apollo, through whose 
spread notion that the annual death of Nature in mouth he speaks at Delphi in particular. Thus 
winter was the death of the god. In Asia, the | the course of the world is ordained by him; he is 
summit of Mount Ida in the Troad was especially | the author and preserver of all order in the life 


and beyond all other places sacred to Zeus. of men. In conjunction with Themis, Diké, and 
| Nemesis, he watches over justice and truth, the 
foundations of human society; in particular he is 
the special god who guards the sanctity of the 
/oath; he is also the avenger of perjury, the keeper 
of boundaries and of property, the defender of the 
laws of hospitality and the rights of the suppliant. 
But nevertheless to him who has offended against 
the laws of human life, Zeus, as the supreme god 
of atonement, offers the power of expiating his 
guilt by rites of purification. As he presides over 
the family and community of the gods, so also he 
is the chief patron of the family and of all com- 
/munal life. In the former relation he was espe- 
cially worshipped in all branches of the family as 
| protector of house and home (‘Epketos), and de- 
fender of the domestic hearth (Eq@éorws): in the 
latter, as the shield of the State, e. g. in Athens at 
the Diipolia (q. v.); as director of the popular as- 
sembly and of the council; as the god of cove- 
nants; as the source of kingship, whose symbol, 
the sceptre, was traced back to him. From him 
also proceed both national and personal freedom ; 
hence a sanctuary was dedicated at Athens by 
freedmen to Zeus the Liberator ("EAevOépios); and 
after the battle of Plataea a thanksgiving festi- 
val, Eleutheria (q. v.), was instituted by the allied 
Greeks, which was still celebrated by the Pla- 
_taeans in Roman times, and attended by deputies 
from the other States. 

Zeus is to the Greeks—as Iupiter (q. v.), who in 


As he presides over the gods and the whole of 
nature, so also is he the ruler of men, who all 
stand in need of his help, and to whom, according 
to Homer, he weighs out their destinies on golden 
scales, and distributes good and evil out of the 


two jars which stand in his palace, filled the one 


with good and the other with evil gifts. But his 


natural attributes are goodness and love; hence | 


Homer calls him “the father of gods and men.” 
He gives to all things a good beginning and a 


good end: he is the saviour in all distress. To Zeus | 


the Saviour (S@77p) it was customary to drink the 
third cup at a meal, and in Athens to sacrifice on 
the last day of the year. From him cones every- 
thing good, noble, and strong, and also bodily 
vigour and valour, which were exhibited in his 
. honour, particularly at the Olympian and Nemean 
Games. He is also the giver of victory; indeed, 
the goddess of victory (see N1K#), and her brothers 
and sister, Force, Might, and Strife (Bia, Kparos, 
ZnXos), are his constant companions. From him, 


as ruler of the world, proceed those universal laws | 
which regulate the course of all things, and he_ 


knows and sees everything, the future as well as 
the past. Hence all revelation comes in the first 


instance from him. At times he himself announces | 


to mortals his hidden counsels by manifold signs, 
thunder and lightning and other portents in the 
sky; by birds, especially the eagle, which was sa- 
cred to him; by prophetic voices (see MANTIKL) and 
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his principal characteristics exactly corresponds to 
him, is to the Romans—the essence of all divine 
power. No deity received such widespread wor- 
ship; all the others were, in the popular belief, 
subordinated to him at a greater or less distance. 
The active operations of most of the gods appear 
only as an outcome of his being, particularly those 
of his children, among whom the nearest to him 
are Athené and Apollo, his favourites, who often 
seem to be joined with their father in the highest 
union. 

The eagle and the oak were sacred to Zeus; the 
eagle, together with the sceptre and the lightning, 
is also one of his customary attributes. ‘The most 
famous statue of Zeus in antiquity was that ex- 
ecuted by Phidias in gold and ivory for the temple | 
at Olympia. It represented the enthroned Olym- 
pian god with a divine expression of the highest 
dignity, and at the same time with the benevolent 
mildness of the deity who graciously listens to 
prayer. The figure of the seated god was about 
forty feet high; and since the base was as high as 
twelve feet, the statue almost touched with its 
crown the roof of the temple, so as to call forth 
in the spectator the feeling that no earthly dwell- 
ing would be adequate for such a divinity. The 
bearded head was ornamented with a wreath of 
olive leaves, the victor’s prize at Olympia. The 
upper part of the body, made of ivory, was naked, 
the lower part was wrapped in a golden mantle 
falling from the hips to the feet, which, adorned 
with golden sandals, rested on a footstool. Be- 
side this lay golden lions. The right hand bore 
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the goddess of victory, the left the sceptre, sur- 
mounted by an eagle. Like the base, and the 
whole space around, the seat of the throne was 
decorated with various works of art. It was sup- 
ported by figures of the goddess of victory ; and on 
the back of the throne, which rose above the head 
of the god, were represented the hovering forms of 
the Hours and the Graces. This statue was the | 
model for most of the later representatives of Zeus. 
Among those that are extant the well-known bust 
of Zeus found at Otricoli (Ocriculum in Umbria), | 
and now in the Vatican Museum, is supposed to be 
an imitation of the great work of Phidias. In the | 
most direct relation to the latter stand the figures 
of Zeus on the coins of Elis (see ELIs, p. 587). | 
Among the standing statues of Zeus the most fa- 
mous was the bronze colossus, forty cubits (or 
sixty feet) high, by Lysippus at Tarentum. See | 
CoxLossus. On the general relation of Zeus to the | 
mythological system of the Greeks, see Preller, 
Griechische Mythologie (last ed. rev. by Robert, 
Berlin, 1887); and Welcker, Griechische Gétterlehre 
(1857-63). 

Zeuxis (Zevd£is). A celebrated Greek painter of | 
the Ionie School, a contemporary of Parrhasius; 
he was a native of Heraclea in South Italy, and | 
lived till about B.c. 400 at different places in 
Greece, at last, as it appears, settling in Ephesus. | 
According to the accounts of his works which have 
been preserved, in contrast to the great mural 
painter, Polygnotus, he especially devoted himself 
to painting on panels. He endeavoured above all 
things to make his subjects attractive by invest- 
ing them with the charm of novelty and grace. 
He also has the merit of baving further improved 
the distribution of light and shade, introduced by 
his elder contemporaries. Especially celebrated 


was his picture of Helen, painted for the temple 
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of Heré on the Lacinian promontory (Cie. De Invent. 
ii.1, 1). He aimed at the highest degree of illu- 
sion. As is well known, he is said to have painted 
grapes so naturally that the birds flew to peck at 
them (Pliny, H. NV. xxxv. 61-66). See PARRHASIUS; 
PICTURA. 

Zodiadcus, sc. circulus (Cwdsaxos KvKNos ). 
circle of the Zodiac (Aul. Gell. xiii. 9, 3). 

Zoflus (Zidos). A grammarian, a native of 
Amphipolis, who flourished in the time of Philip 
of Macedon. He was celebrated for the asperity 
with which he assailed Homer (“OunpopaorE), and 


The 


his name became proverbial for a captions and 


malignant critic (Ael. V. H. xi. 10). See Spindler, 
De Zoilo Homeromastige Qui Vocatur, 2 pts. (1888- 
89). 

Zona ((oyn). (1) A flat and rather broad girdle 
worn by young unmarried women (Cav mapGevikn) 
around their hips (Hom. Od. v.231; Ov. Fast. ii. 231), 
as exemplified in the ac- 
companying illustration ; 
whereas the common gir- 
dle (cingulum) was placed 
immediately under the 
bosom. The zone was 
not laid aside until after 
the wedding, when the 
bridegroom had unfasten- 
ed it with his own hands; 
whence the expression zo- 
nam solvere (Catull. ii. 13; 
Ovid, Her. ii. 115) means 
“to enter the married 
state.” (2) A broad belt 
worn by men round their 
loins (Hom. Jl. xi. 234; 
Plaut. Mere. v. 2, 84), and 
made double or hollow 
like our shot-belts, for the 
purpose of carrying money 
deposited in it about the 
person (C. Gracch. ap. Gell. 
xv. 12; Suet. Vit. 16); whence the expression zo- 
nam perdere (Hor. Ep. ii. 2,40) means “ to lose one’s 
money.” (3) The Greek writers also use the term 
for a soldier’s belt, worn round the loins, to cover 
the juncture of the cuirass and the kilt of leather 
straps. See THORAX. 

Zonaras, lOANNES (‘Iwdvyns 6 Zwvapas). A Greek 
historian, who lived at Constantinople as chief of 
the imperial body-guard and first private secretary 
to the emperor under Alexius I. (Comnenus). He 
next became a monk, and composed a history of 
the world (Xpovixdv) down to A.D. 1118, divided into 
eighteen books. Its value consists in its exact 
quotations from lost works of earlier writers, es- 
pecially from those of Dio Cassius, referring to the 
Empire. The history of his own time he recorded 
as an eye-witness. The work is edited by Du 
Cange (Paris, 1686), and Dindorf (Leipzig, 1868- 
75). A lexicon by Zonaras is edited by Tittmann 
(Leipzig, 1808). 

Zoné (Zon). A town of Thrace, where Orpheus 
is said to have sung (Herod. vii. 59). 


Zophorus ((wPdpos). “Bearing animals”; a 
word applied to a panel or relief, and hence used 
of the continnous carved frieze of the Ionie and 
Corinthian architecture, which represents the tri- 


glyphs and metopes of the Dorie buildings (Vitruy. 
ili. 5, 10), 


wee 
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Flora, showing Zona. (Na- 
tional Museum, Naples.) 
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Zopyrus (Zamupos). (1) A distinguished Per- 
sian, son of Megabyzus. After Darius Hystaspis 
had besieged Babylon for twenty months in vain, 
Zopyrus resolved to gain the place for his master 
by the most extraordinary self-sacrifice. Accord- 
ingly, one day he appeared before Darius with his 
body mutilated in the most horrible manner; both 
his ears and nose were cut off, and his person other- 
wise disfigured. After explaining to Darius his 
intentions, he fled to Babylon as a victim of the 
cruelty of the Persian king. The Babylonians 
gave him their confidence, and placed him at the 
head of their troops. He soon found means to be- 
tray the city to Darius, who severely punished the 
inhabitants for their revolt. Darius appointed 
Zopyrus satrap of Babylon for life, with the enjoy- 
ment of its entire revenues (Herod. iii. 153-160). 
(2) The Physioguomist, who attributed many vices 
to Socrates, which the latter admitted were his 
natural propensities, but said that they had been 
overcome by philosophy (Cic. Tusc. Disp. iv. 37; 
De Fato, 5). 

Zoroaster or Zoroastres (Zwpoacrpys). The 
prophet of ancient Iran, and one of the great relig- 
ious teachers of the East. He is commonly spoken 
of as a Magian (Mayos, Magus), or as a reformer 
of the old faith of Persia; the religion which he 
founded is best designated as Zoroastrianism, after 
his own name, for the lessons of his teaching sank 
deep into the heart of Iran. There can be no 
question as to the fact that Zoroaster was an act- 
ual historical personage in spite of doubts that 
have been raised on the subject. 

Considerable uncertainty has prevailed as to the 
exact date at which Zoroaster lived; so much, how- 
ever, is certain, that his era must be placed at least 
six centuries before Christ; and although the his- 

torical origin of Zoroastrianism has not yet been 
cleared up, the religion presumably became the 
faith of the great Achaemenian kings, and entered 
upon its long history as one of the important early 
religions of the world. The national power of the 
creed was broken by the victorious invasion of Al- 
exander the Great, but Zoroastrianism outlived the 
blow, and still lingered in Iran under the Seleucid 
government and the Parthian sway until the third 
century of our own era, when it once more rose to 
supremacy at the time of the Sassanidae (a.D. 226- 
651), and was restored to its pristine glory. (See 
Persia.) The final overthrow of the Zoroastrian 
belief, however, came in the seventh century with 
the rise of Islam; for the religion of Ormazd was 
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almost blotted out in Iran by 
the Mohammedan conquest, al- 
though a few true followers of 
Zoroaster are still to be found 
scattered here and there in their 
gq Oldhome. Thesmall band, how- 
ever, which preferred exile to 
y COnversion and sought refuge 

m in India became the ancestors 
4 of the flourishing community 
of Parsis to-day in Bombay; 
these are the veritable Zoroas- 
trian descendants of the perse- 
cuted faithful whofoundamong 
the Hindus a place of safe re- 
treat and of freedom to wor- 
ship Ormazd. They are the 
chief conservators of what re- 
mains of the sacred literature, 
which has naturally suffered from the various vicis- 
|situdes and crises through which the religion has 
passed. 

Respecting Zoroaster’s life and teaching, our 
sources of information ave either directly the Aves- 
| ta, or Zend-Avesta, and the Pahlavi books, below 
mentioned, or they are indirectly the statements 
found in other Oriental writings or contained in 
allusions in the classies. Next to the ancient 
Avesta and the Pahlavi writings, which latter 
|belong chiefly to Sassanian times (A.D. 226-651), 
the most important Oriental contributions to our 
knowledge come from the later Persian national 
epic Shah-Namah, or “ book of kings” (tenth cen- 
tury A.D.),and from the Zartusht Namah, a legen- 
dary sketch of Zoroaster’s life (thirteenth century 
A.D.). Both of these, however, must be used with 
proper judgment. Considerable valuable infor- 
mation, moreover, is to be gathered from Arabic 
writings; though these statements are often tinged 
by a Mohammedan colouring. 

All classical antiquity is agreed on the point of 
Zoroaster’s being an historical personage, even if he 
was in the eyes of the authors of the time a more 
or less hazy figure. He was regarded by the writ- 
ers of Greece and Rome as the arch-representative 
of the Magi, and was more famous sometimes per- 
haps on account of the magic arts attributed to 
him than for the depth of his philosophy or his 
legislation, his religious or moral teaching. The 
Magi were the reputed masters of learning ip an- 
cient times (Cic. De Div. 1, 23, et al.), but it is diffi- 
cult to form a clear picture of their doctrines and 
teachings, except so far as we may believe them to 
be reflected in Zoroaster, making due allowance, 
however, for changes or reforms which he may have 
instituted. The tradition preserved to the effect 
that Pythagoras studied under these masters in 
Babylon, or that he may have caught some Zoro- 
astrian ideas, may not be altogether without foun- 
dation (Cic. De Fin. v.29; Val. Max. viii.7; Pliny, 
H.N. xxx. 1,2; Apul. Florid. p.19; Porphyry. Vita 
| Pythag. 41; Lactant. Institut. iv. 2; Iambl. Vita 
Pythag. c. 19; Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 357, et al.). 
Plato, moreover, according to tradition, was anxious 
to visit the Orient and to study with the Magi had 
he not been prevented by the Persian wars (Diog. 
Laért. iii.7; Apu). De Habitud. Doctrin. Plat. p. 569). 
The followers of the sophist Prodicus are reported 
as boasting of possessing secret writings of Zoro- 
aster (Clem. Alex. Strom. i. p. 357), and even a Ma- 
-gian teacher named Gobryas has been claimed for 
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Socrates (cf. Axiochos attributed to Plato). In- 
stances might be multiplied. Aristotle, Eudoxus 
of Cnidus, Deinon, and especially Theopompus, were 
familiar with Zoroastrian tenets (cf. Diog. Laért. 
Prooem. 8; Pliny, H. N. xxx. 1, 20; Plut. Is. et Os. 
47). An allusion is also found to a work bearing 
Zoroaster’s name by Heracleidus Ponticus, a pupil 
of Plato and Aristotle (cf. Plut. Adv. Colot.p.1115 A). 
Hermippus, moreover, made careful studies of 
Magism and of Zoroastrian writings (cf. Pliny, H. INE 
xxx, 1,2); finally, there are common enough refer- 
ences to Zoroastrian ideas to be found in Plutarch, 
Strabo, Pliny, and others. A number of purported 
books by Zoroaster, such as Iepi Ai@wy Tipiov, 
Tept bicews, Adyua, BiBALor AmdKpvpor Zwpodarpov, 
"Acrepookomixa (cf. Suidas and Pliny), or Gemistus 
Pletho’s May:cd Adyta tev ard ToD Zwpodorpov Ma- 
yov, from which citations are quoted, are doubtless 
apocryphal ; they nevertheless show the reputation 
which Zoroaster later enjoyed (for references ef. 
Fabricius, Bibl. Graec. vol. i. p. 304 seq.), although 
his name is not mentioned by Herodotus nor by 
Xenophon, and there are only doubtful grounds for 
assuming its presence in the fragments that happen 
to be preserved of Ctesias. The earliest authen- 
ticated allusion to Zoroaster by name in the classics 
seems to be that in the Platonic Alcibiades, i. 122 ; 
but according to Diogenes Laértius (Prooem. 2) he is 
mentioned by the earlier Xanthus of Lydia. The 
Greek form Zwpodorpyns, under which the sage is 
known to fame, is a modified form of Zarathushtra 
(cf. Mod. Pers. Zardusht), which is the prophet’s 
actual name in the Avesta; Diodorus Siculus (i. 94) 
once has Zamavorns. 

In regard to the date at which Zoroaster lived a 
wide diversity of opinion has prevailed. The state- 
ments of antiquity on the subject may conveniently 
be divided into three groups. First (1) may be 
considered those classical references that assign to 
him the extravagant age of B.c. 6000. These are 
confined simply to the classics, but they have the 
claim of being based upon information possessed 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and Hermippus (cf. Pliny, 
HY, N. xxx. 1, 25 Plut. Js. et Os. 46; Schol. Plato’s 
Alcibiades, i. 122; Diog. Laért. De Vita Philos. 
Prooem. 2; Lactant. Institut. vii. 16; and ef. Suid. 
8. v. Zoroastres). Such extraordinary figures are 
presumably due to the Greeks’ misunderstanding 
the statements of the Persians in regard to the 
position of Zoroaster’s millennium in the great 
world-period of 12,000 years. Second (2) come those 
statements which connect the-name of Zoroaster 
with that of the uncertain Semiramis and Ninus 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 6; Fragm. of Ceph. in Euseb. Chron. i. 
43, and iv. 35; Syncel. Chronograph. i. p. 315; Theon, 
Progymnasmata, 9; Justin, Hist. Philippic. i.1; Ar- 
nob. Adv. Gent.i.5; compare also Suidas, s. v. Zoro- 
astres, and the Armenian Moses of Khorni, i. 16). 
Third (3), the direct Zoroastrian tradition as found 
in the Pahlavi books Bundahish;xxxiv.7-8; Ardda-i 
Viraf, i. 1-5, supported also by abundant Arabic 
allusions (Albirini, Masti, ete.), is unanimous in 
placing the opening of Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 
years before the era of Alexander, or 272 years be- 
fore the close of his dominion, which would give 
Zoroaster’s date as falling between the latter half 
of the seventh century B.c. and the middle of the 
sixth century; in fact, in the period just preceding 
the Achaemenian dynasty. This is doubtless not 
far from the truth, and may be finally regarded as 
the best view to adopt. Tradition has it that 
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Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he first 
converted King Vishtaspa, who became his patron; 
but there is no good ground for identifying this 
tuler with Hystaspes the father of Darius. Such 
identification is made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(xxvi.6, 32), and has met with considerable support, 
but the doubt which Agathias (ii. 24) raises on this 
subject is better founded. 

Like Homer, Zoroaster’s native place is debated 
ground, but the Oriental tradition cannot be far 
astray that assigns Atropatené in Media, or even 
more precisely the city of Oroomiah, as his native 
land, and places the field of his religious activity 
in Bactria, where the faith became the organized 
State religion and apparently spread back towards 
Media and Persia. Such a view, at least, finds sup- 
port when the Avesta and the Pahlavi books, sup- 
plemented also by Arabic and Syriac writings, are 
combined with statements found in the classics 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 6; Fragm. Ceph. in Euseb. Chron. i. 
43, and iv. 35: Praeparatio Evang. x. 9; Theon, 
Progym. 9; Justin, Hist. Philippiec. i. 1; Arnob. 
Adv. Gent. i. 5; Ammian. Marcel. 23, 6, 32; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. i. p. 357; Pliny, H. N. xxx. 1,2; Diog. 
Laért. Prooem. 2; Suid. s. v. Zoroastres; cf. also the 
Armenian Moses of Khorni, i. 16). 

Numerous legends and myths early gathered 
about the name cf Zoroaster, and several of these 
are preserved in classical writers. The tradition, 
for example, about his laughing instead of crying 
when he was born, as told by Pliny (H.N. vii. 16, 
15), is found also in the East; but the romantic 
story of his death by lightning (Suid. s. v. Zoroas- 
tres; Pseud.-Clem. Recogn. iv. 27-29, Homil. ix. 3; 
Chronic. Pasch. i. p. 67) is not in accordance with 
the prevailing Oriental testimony to the effect 
that he was massacred at the age of seventy-seven 
when Balkh was stormed by the Turanians. In 
his lifetime he is said to have performed a number 
of miracles; the report, moreover, that he lived in 
silence in the wilderness for a number of years is 
doubtless to be explained as alluding to a period 
of religious meditation and preparation (Pliny, 
H. N. xi. 42, 97; Schol. Plato’s Alcibiades, i. 122; 
Plut. Quaest. Sympos. iv. 1, p. 660). The consistent 
Oriental tradition that he began his ministry at 
the age of thirty appears also in the Scholion to 
the Alcibiades. Furthermore, Pliny (H. N. xxx. 1, 
2), Diogenes Laértius (Prooem. 2), and Suidas (s. v. 
Magoi) are able to give the names of some of the 
Magi that succeeded him. 

Zoroaster’s religion may be characterized pri- 
marily as dualism in so far as it proclaims the in- 
cessant warfare that reigns on earth between the 
good principle, Ahura Mazda or Ormazd (’Qpopdo- 
dys), and the evil spirit, Anra Mainyu, Abriman 
(Apeqdvios). At the end of the world the good 
will finally triumph, evil will be destroyed, and a 
general resurrection of the dead will take place 
(Plut. Zs. et Os. 47). The doctrine of rewards and 
punishments for the immortal soul is a cardinal 
theme in Zoroaster’s preaching; the principle, 
moreover, is inculeated of preserving the purity 
of the body and of the care of useful animals, 
especially the cow. The exercise of scrupulous 
caution is enjoined for preserving the elements, 
fire, water, and earth, from defilement, particularly 
from contact with dead matter; hence arose the 
strange custom of exposing corpses upon the dakh- 
mas, or towers of silence, to be devoured by dogs 
and birds—a custom which has been commented 
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upon from the days of Herodotus to the present 
(Herod. i. 140; Porphyr. De Abstin. iv.21, ete.). The 
general spirituality of the Persian religious ideas 
was often remarked upon by the Greeks (Herod. 
i, 131; Deinon Fragm. 9; Diog. Laért. Prooem. 6; 


_ Plut. Js. et Os. 46; Porphyr. Vita Pythag. 41); and 


owing to the more or less close relations be- 
tween Iran on the one side and Greece and Rome 
upon the other, the figure of Zoroaster is one of 
considerable interest to the student of the classics; 
while, by way of criticism, it may be added that in 
classical writers there is hardly a statement re- 
garding him or the Magian faith which does not 
find some support, corroboration, or parallel in the 
sacred texts themselves. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—The most complete collection 
as yet of allusions in the classics to Zoroaster, the 
Magi, and the Persians is to be found in Kleuker, 
Zend- Avesta, Anhang ii. 3 (Leipzig and Riga, 1783) ; 
consult also Rapp in Zeitschrift d. deutschen mor- 
genldndischen Gesellschaft, xix. 1-89, xx. 49 seq., 
and Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien (Berlin, 
1863). The standard text of the Zoroastrian Script- 
ures is edited by Geldner, Avesta (Stuttgart, 1884— 
1895). Translations from the Avesta and the Pah- 
lavi literature by Darmesteter, Mills, and West 
have appeared in the Sacred Books of the East, 
vol. iv. (Oxford, 1880 foll.); the most recent trans- 
lation is in French by Darmesteter, Annales du 
Musée Guimet (Paris, 1892-93). For a complete list 
of works of reference consult the articles “‘ Avesta,” 
“ Pahlavi,” and “ Religion of Iran” in Geiger and 
Kuhn’s Grundriss der iranischen Philologie (Stras- 
burg, 1895-96). 

Zosimus (Zeoimos). A Greek historian who 
lived as a high officer of State at Constantinople 
in the second half of the fifth century a.D., and 
composed a work, distinguished for its intelligent 
and liberal views, on the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire. It is in six books: i. giving a sketch of the 
time from Augustus to Diocletian; ii—iv. a fuller 
account of events down to the division of the Em- 
pire by Theodosius the Great; v. and vi. treat in 
greater detail of the period from 395 to 410; the 
conclusion of book vi. is probably wanting, as Zos- 
imus had the intention of continuing the history 
up to hisown time. He attributes the fall of the 
Empire in part to the overthrow of heathenism 
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and the introduction of Christianity, with which, 
of course, he was not acquainted in its purest 
form, but only in the degenerate state into which 
it had sunk in some places in the fourth century. 
This history is edited by Bekker (1837) and by 
Mendelssohn (1887), See Martin, De Fontibus Zo- 
simi (1866). A monograph on the various prodigies, 
oracles, etc., recorded by Zosimus was published by 
H. Piristi in 1893. 

Zoster (Zwornp). Now C. of Vari; a promon- 
tory on the west of Attica, between Phalerum and 
Sunium. 


Zotheca. A small private room or study, ad- 
joining a large one (Pliny, Hpist. ii. 17, 21). 

Zumpt. (1) Kari Gorrie, a German classi- 
cal scholar, born in Berlin March 20th, 1792. He 
pursued his studies under Kreuzer at Heidelberg, 
under Wolf and Béckh at Berlin, and on finishing 
his university course became in succession Profess- 
or of Classics at the Joachimsthal Gymnasium, of 
History at the Military School, Professor Extraor- 
dinary of Roman Literature at the University of 
Berlin, and Professor Ordinarius in the same uni- 
versity in 1838. He died at Karlsbad, June 25th, 
1849. He published a very popular Latin Gram- 
mar (Berlin, 1818), which has gone through many 
editions (Eng. trans. by Schmitz, 3d ed. London, 
1852), and which has been the basis of several 
other grammars in English. He also edited Quin- 
tilian (Leipzig, 1831); parts of Cicero; and Quintus 
Curtius (Brunswick, 1849); and was the author 
of the following treatises: Annales Veterum Reg- 
norum et Populorum imprimis Romanorum (1819, 
3d ed. 1862); Ueber die bauliche Einrichtung des 
rémischen Wohnhauses (2d ed. 1851); Die Religion 
der Romer (1845). (2) AUGUST WILHELM, nephew 
of the preceding, was born in Kénigsberg Dec. 
4th, 1815, and was educated at the University of 
Berlin. He became professor in the Friedrich- 
Wilhelm Gymnasium, and died April 22d, 1877. He 
wrote various works on Roman epigraphy and 
antiquities, and especially Das Criminalrecht der 
rémischen Republik, 2 vols. (1869). See Padaletti, 
A, W. Zumpt (Leipzig, 1878). 


Zythum and Zythus ((v6os). A kind of ale or 
beer made of barley or other grain, for which see 
the article CERVESIA. 
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Actio. In the widest sense, actio means right of 
action, and is nearly equivalent to ius in the sense 
of a private right. In the narrower and original 
sense, if means proceedings taken to enforce a right. 

(1) The LEGIS ACTIONEs were the forms of proced- 
ure proper to the old civil law. 
suits in the modern sense, i. e. they did not all im- 


ply the submission of the case to the judgment of | 


a court: legis actio per pignoris capionem, the en- 
forcement of a claim by distress, was wholly extra- 
judicial, and legis actio per manus iniectionem, en- 
forcement of a claim by the arrest of the debtor, 
involved merely a formal recognition by the mag- 
istrate that the arrest was technically justified 
(addictio). The action by distress was admissible 
only in certain special and peculiar cases where 
sacral or public interests were involved (see Gaius, 
Inst. iv. 26-29), but the action by arrest was admis- 
sible wherever the defendant’s right was techni- 
cally clear, not only when judgment had actually 
been rendered—manus iniectio pro iudicato—but 
in other cases, e. g. against the nexal debtor (ef. 
NexumM). In such cases the arrested debtor could 
not himself dispute the creditor’s right: a vindex 
must intervene in his behalf, who, if defeated, be- 
came liable for twice the amount of the debt (du- 
plum). In the later Republic, however, the debtor, 
if not iudicatus, was regularly permitted to dispute 
the arrest and act as his own vindex (lex Vallia), 
so that arrest, except on a jndgment-debt, became 
simply a method of opening a suit—manus iniectio 
pura. Cf. Gaius, Inst. iv. 21-25. 

The legis actio sacramento (also sacramenti and 
per sacramentum), on the contrary, was from the 
outset a suit in the modern sense. It was the reg- 
ular form of procedure (actio generalis) for obtain- 
ing a decision in a case of disputed right. (Cf. 
Gaius, Inst. iv. 13-17.) The plaintiff summoned the 


defendant to appear before the magistrate—in ius | ] 
in iure, i. e. before the magistrate, closed up with 


vocatio. Ifthe latter refused to come he was treated 
as having confessed judgment, and the plaintiff 
might proceed to manus iniectio, a rule which in- 
sured prompt compliance with the plaintifi’s sum- 
mons. The litigants stated their case by the use 
of set and formal phrases, accompanied by cere- 
monial acts. The forms varied according to the 
nature of the snit. (a) If a property right is in 
dispute (actio in rem), the plaintiff asserted his 
right, and the defendant replied by a counter-as- 
sertion of right, the assertion in each case (and 
hence the action itself} being termed vindicatio. 
Cases of disputed right over wife or children, as 
over slaves, were treated as proceedings in rem 
(family rights not being distinguished from prop- 
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erty rights); but here the vindicatio of one of the 
parties might be in libertatem, i.e. he might assert 
that the person claimed as slave or child or wife 
was really free from potestas or manus. In all 
these vindicatory proceedings each party held a 
staff (fistuea), which, according to Gaius, repre- 
sented a spear (quasi hastae loco), and the entire 
ritual suggested an impending appeal to the ordeal 
of battle. But at this point the magistrate en- 
joined peace, and the antagonists challenged each 
other to wager a certain sum (sacramentum, 50 or 
500 asses, according to the value of the object in 
dispute) on the truth of their respective assertions. 
Each party presented sureties (praedes) for the pay- 
ment of the sum wagered. The magistrate then 
dabat vindicias—i. e. assigned the person or thing 
in dispute to the custody of one of the litigants, 
who presented sureties for its redelivery in case sen- 
tence should be rendered against him. Where a 
question of liberty was at stake, ancient usage, con- 
firmed by the Twelve Tables, assigned the custody 
of the person secundum libertatem, i. e. to the party 
asserting liberty (cf. the case of Virginia, Livy, 3, 
44; Dig. 1, 2, 2, § 24); and provided that in such 
cases the smaller sacramentum of 50 asses should 
always beemployed. (b) It is probable that where 
manus iniectio had been initiated against a debtor 
and a vindex intervened, the latter used the forms of 
the vindicatio in libertatem 3 and Brinz conjectures 
that there was originally no other means of testing 
a question of debt by actio sacramento (Griinhut’s 
Zeitschr, i. 23). But according to the ordinary 
opinion, based on Gaius, Jnst. iv. 13-15, 20, and 
Valer. Prob. De Iuris Not. Signif. iv. 1,2, the sacra- 
mental action rau in personam, for the recovery of 
a definite sum owed, whether on contract or by 
reason of tort, and without vindicatory forms, the 
plaintiff asserting and the defendant denying the 
debt, and each then challenging the other to the 
customary wager. In both cases, whether the 
action was in rem or in personam, the proceedings 


litis contestatio, i. e. the calling in of witnesses to 


attest the issue raised by the pleadings; and the 


case was then sent for trial to a iudex or body of 
indices. These had only to find that the sacra- 
mentum of the one party was iustwm, that of the 
other iniustum. The sum wagered by the de- 
feated party fell into the public treasury. 

Another true suit was the legis actio per iudicis 
arbitrive postulationem, which opens with a direct 
request for the appointment of a tudes or referee. 
This was probably the form of action used when- 
ever the direct averment of a definite right was 
impossible, e. g. when the sum in dispnte was un- 
certain, or when it was necessary to draw the line 
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between opposing rights, e. g. to determine bound- 
aries or to divide an inheritance. 

The latest of the legis actiones, established by 
a special statute (lea Silia) was that per condic- 
tionem, called also simply condictio. It was sim- 
pler in form than the actio sacramento; ran for 
the recovery of any definite sum of money (cerla 
pecunia), and later (by a lea Calpurnia) of any defi- 
nite object (omnis certa res); and provided roughly 
for the payment of damages to the victorious party, 
each antagonist promising the other at the begin- 
ning of the suit to pay a penalty of one-third of the 
amount in litigation in case the division went 
against hit (stipulatio et restipulatio tertiae partis). 

The legis actiones were so called, according to 
Gaius, either because they were introduced by 
leges or because the pleadings were based upon the 
language of the leges, and were observed like laws 
(Inst. iv. 11). The former explanation, at least, is 
untrue. All the legis actiones, except the condictio, 
are obviously older than the Twelve Tables. They 
were of customary origin, and the special forms 
employed were worked out by the pontifices. 
is particularly clear in the case of the actio sacra- 
mento. Sacramentum is properly an oath, not a 


This | 


wager; and it is clear that in the original form of | 


this action a religious issue was raised for priestly 
decision by the opposition of the oaths of the two 
patties. Even after the Twelve Tables, the pontifices 
controlled the forms of action, and all the details of 
procedure until A.U.c. 450, when a book of forms, 
drawn up by Appius Claudius Caecus, was pub- 
lished (populo traditus) by his client, the scribe 
Cn. Flavius. The law of civil pleadings then came 
to be known as ius Flavianum (Livy, ix. 46; Dig. 1, 
2,2, §§ 5,6). A century later Sext. Aelius Paetus 
published, in his Tripertita, the text of the Twelve 
Tables, the established pontifical interpretatio, and 
a revised formulary of actions (ius delianum). 

Procedure in Iudicio.—The legis actiones were 
really only forms of pleading. All that took place 
in iure before the magistrate served simply to de- 
fine the issue. The actnal trial of the suit took 
place before a special iudex selected by the parties 
or appointed by the magistrate, or before a stand- 
ing body of elected iwdices, where the case fell 
under the special competence of such a board (ef. 
CENTUMVIRI; DECEMVIRI). Proceedings in iudicio 
were minutely regulated by the Twelve Tables. 
The parties were to appear before noon of the day 
set for trial. In case of the absence of either, sen- 
tence was rendered in favour of the party present. 
Both parties appearing, each briefly stated his 
case (causae coiectio), and then each submitted a 
fuller argument (peroratio ) with evidence. The 
decision had to be reached by sunset. 

Execution of Judgment.—The iudices were not 
inagistrates, and they could issue no commands. 
They simply expressed an opinion (sententia) on the 
issue submitted to them. If the sententia sustained 
the plaintiff’s claim and the defendant failed to 
satisfy judgment within 30 days, the plaintiff (his 
right being now clear) proceeded to arrest the 
debtor (manus iniectio pro iudicato). If no vindex 
intervened the creditor held the debtor in chains 
for 60 days, leading him out in comitium on three 
successive market-days (trinis nundinis continuis) 
and proclaiming the amount of the judgment. 
After this, judgment being still unsatisfied, the 
debtor was sold into foreign slavery (trans Tibe- 
rim). If there were several creditors they might cut 
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him in pieces. This latter provision of the Twelve 
Tables, the ancients asserted, was never enforced ; 
and some moderns have tried to explain it as refer- 
ring to the estate, not the person, of the debtor. 
The right of selling the debtor was commuted, 
either by custom or law (lex Poetilia ?) into a right 
of holding him to work off the debt, and ultimately 
into a simple right of imprisonment. 

All the legis actiones were iuris civilis, and could 
not be brought by or against foreigners, Where 
the private rights of the latter were guaranteed by 
treaty a special form of action was provided for 
their protection—the recuperatio. As in the case 
of the civil actions, the preliminary pleadings took 
place before a magistrate, and the decision was 
referred to special judges called recuperatores. 

For full description of the legis actiones, see 
Muirhead, Roman Law, pp. 181-235. 

(2) THE PRAETORIAN FORMULA.—Towards the 
end of the Republic the legis actiones were almost 
wholly superseded by a new and freer system of 
pleading worked out by the praetors—the proced- 
ure by formula. It probably originated in the 
courts established for non-citizen subjects of Rome 
(peregrini dediticii), who could not proceed accord- 
ing to the ius civile of Rome, for they had no share 
in it; nor by their own civil laws, for they had 
lost these by the overthrow of their civitates ; nor 
by recuperatio, for they enjoyed no treaty rights. 

In fact, there was for them no law save that 
which the Roman magistrates—the praetor of the 
Peregrini at Rome and the Roman governors in 
the provinces—saw fit to make forthem. It there- 
fore became usual for the magistrate, after hearing 
what the parties had to say, to send the ease to a 
tudex, with instructions to investigate such and 
such allegations of the parties, and if the allega- 
tions of the plaintiff appeared true, and those of the 
defendant untrue, to condemn the defendant. The 
advantage of this freer form of procedure proved 
so great that it was extended by a lex debutia and 
two leges Iuliae (Gaius, Inst. iv. 30) to suits between 
Romans. It then became possible for the city 
praetor either to instruct the iudex to decide ac- 
cording to the old civil law (formula in ius con- 
cepta) or according to the freer principles of the 
tus gentium (cf. Tus), in which case the formula 
was in factum concepta. The formula in factum 
concepta was thus in reality a law-making formula; 
it was the instrument by which the praetor car- 
ried through the reforms which were embodied in 
the edict. In proportion as the praetorian law 
came to be recognized as ius, this distinction faded ; 
and in the earlier Empire actio in factum came to 
mean a special action, outside of the established 
forms (cf. below, actio utilis). The formula was 
always addressed in writing to the iudex, and was 
cast in hypothetical form. The essential allega- 
tions of the plaintiff—his statement of facts (de- 
monstratio) and his assertion of right (intentio)— 
were set forth as supposititious; if they proved true, 
the iudex was to condemn the defendant (condem- 
natio). It the defence consisted in a general denial, 
no mention of it was necessary in the formula; but 
if the defendant alleged special reasons why the 
plaintiff’s claim could not be legally or equitably 
enforced, these were submitted to the iudex in an exr- 
ceptio. Counter-allegations by the plaintiff might 
also require mention (replicatio), and so on, possi- 
bly, to a triplicatio; the allegations of the plain- 
tiff appearing regularly in the positive form, si, aut 
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$i, nec non, etc., and those of the defendant in the 
negative, nisi, nec, ete. Where, as in partition 
suits, it was desirable that the referee should as- 
sign certain pieces of property to one or the other 
of the parties, a power to do this was inserted (ad- 
tudicatio). The praetorian formula was equally 
applicable to actions in rem and in personam. It 
always ran, indeed, for condemnation in money 
damages; but where the plaintiff was suing to re- 
cover property, the iudex was empowered to advise 
restitution (arbitrium restituendi), and to condemn 
in exemplary damages if his advice was not obeyed. 
The written formula did away with the necessity 
of litis contestatio in the old sense, but the term 
was retained to designate the conclusion of pro- 
ceedings in iure. 

Procedure in iudicio remained substantially un- 
changed. Argument by professional advocates 
(oratores) became usual in important cases, and 
hearings might be continued from day to day. 
Execution of judgment still took place by the ar- 
rest and imprisonment of the debtor. Levy on the 
entire estate was introduced in cases of bank- 
ruptey, but the seizure of single articles to satisfy 
judgment did not appear until the Imperial period. 
By voluntary cessio bonorum a debtor might escape 
the infamy which attached itself to forced bank- 
ruptey, and by an oath of poverty (eiwratio bonae 
copiae) he freed himself from imprisonment. 

In spite of the development of the formula, the 
legis actio sacramento was employed in the Imperial 
period in two classes of cases: (a) where the de- 
cision was to be rendered according to the ius civile 
and by the centumviral court (Gaius, Inst. iv. 31); 
(b) where a sham suit was employed for purposes 
of emancipation, adoption, etc. In the later Im- 
perial period the use of legis actio was confined 
to this second class -of cases, and the term came to 
mean the authority of a magistrate to preside over 
and legalize such transactions, being thus equiva- 
lent to iurisdictio voluntaria. 

For fuller account of procedure by the formula, 
see Muirhead, Roman Law, pp. 357-377; Sohm, 
Institutes, pp. 163-212. 

(3) Iupicta EXTRAORDINARIA, characteristic of 
Roman precedence, both by legis actio and by for- 
mula, was the separation of ius and iudicium, i. e. 
of the pleadings and the actual trial. This ordo 
iudiciorum (privatorum), which took the decision 
of the case out of the hands of the magistrate and 
placed it in those of a free and independent citi- 
zen, was regarded by the Romans of the Republic 
as one of the chief bulwarks of personal liberty. 
In the Empire this ordo iudiciorwm was first under- 
mined and then swept away. Procedure extra or- 

. dinem, where an imperial official hears the evi- 


dence as well as the pleadings and himself renders | 


the decision, appeared at the beginning of the Im- 
perial period, both in special cases where new rem- 
edies were granted, and for the more speedy de- 
cision of all sorts of cases. Later it became usual, 
even in the ordinary courts, to select persons at- 
tached to the court (assessors or advocates) for 
services as iudices, private citizens being excused 
from this duty. The presiding magistrate and 
those subaltern iudices hear the entire case to- 
gether, both the pleadings and the evidence, and 
the iudices retire pro forma to render the decision. 

The formula thus became unnecessary, the iv- 
dices having heard the pleadings. In other cases 
the hearing of pleadings and evidence was dele- 
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gated from the outset toa iudex. Constantine for- 
bade such delegation when the magistrate was able 
to try the case himself. With this implied recog- 
nition of the power of the magistrate to render sen- 
tence, the distinction between ius and iudiciwm dis- 
appeared ; and in the time of Justinian all iudicia 
were declared to be extraordinaria. 

Execution of judgment took place in the later 
Empire —manw militari, i. e. by officers of the 
court, and was always directed primarily against 
the estate and only in second instance against the 
person. 

(4) CLASSIFICATION OF ACTIONS. — Through all 
the periods of Roman procedure a sharp distinction 
was drawn between actions in rem or petitiones, 
which are based on some right in the thing and 
run against all who interfere with this right, and 
actions in personam, which run against a particular 
person and his legal successors by reason of some- 
thing which he has done to bind himself (se ob- 
ligare), e. g. his contract or tort (delictum)—actions 
which logically ran in personam only, but which 
were made to run in rem (e. g. actio quod metus 
causa)—were termed actiones in rem scriptae. Ac- 
tiones mixtae were such as ran at the same time for 
recovery of property and of a penalty, or for the 
recovery of debt and penalty ; but the same term 
was also applied to cases in which both parties 
might be regarded as being at once plaintiff and 
defendant, and in which either or both parties 
might be condemned (e. g. actions of partition). 
Actio certa (condictio certi) ran for the recovery of a 
definite object or sum; incerta, for unliquidated 
damages. 4ctio directa is the action which reg- 
ularly arises from a contract or other legal act; 
possible counter-claims, growing out of the same 
transaction, are enforced by actio contraria. Actio 
directa was also used to designate an established 
and familiar form of action, in distinction from 
actio utilis or in factum (ef. the English “ action on 
the case”), which is given where no established 
action lies—ad exemplum actionis directae. The 
relation of an adapted and widened action to the 
earlier and narrower remedy was often expressed 
by quasi (e. g. actio Serviana, quasi- Serviana) ; ac- 
tions in which the iwdex was instructed to decide 
what was due on grounds of general equity (ew fide 
bona) were called bona fide actiones, in distinction 
from actiones strictae or stricti iuris. <Actio civilis, 
legitima was one that lay at ius civili; actions cre- 
ated by the praetors or aediles were termed hono- 
rariae. Actiones temporales, temporariae, were such 
as must be brought within a certain time after the 
right of action arose. All others were perpetuae. 
In the later Empire all actions were subject to 
limitation or prescription, but those which ran for 
thirty or more years were still termed perpetuae. 
Actio popularis was one in which any citizen might 
appear as plaintiff. Such actions were designed to 
secure some public interest. They resembled the 
ordinary (private) actions only in that the penalty 
recovered usually went in whole or in part to the 
plaintiff. Actio praeiudicialis, cf. PRARIUDICIUM, 

The best manual of Roman civil procedure is Von 
Keller’s Rémischer Civilprocess (6th ed. by Wach, 
Leipzig, 1883; French translation by Capmas, 
Paris, 1876). 

Album (Acixopa). A space or patch covered 
with white plaster against the walls of a building, 
upon which public announcements or advertise- 
ments to the public were written ; and thence the 
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name is given to any sort of white tablet bearing 
an inscription, such as a list of the senators, the 
praetor’s edicts, or things of a like nature (Paul. 
Sentent. i. t. 14; Seneca, Ep. 48; Cic. Orat. ii. 12). 
The annual edicts of the praetor were posted up 
in this way; and Cicero states that the annales 
maximi were posted on an album by the Pontifex 
Maximus (De Orat. ii. 12, 52). 

ALBUM SENATORIUM is the official list of the 
senators (Tac. Ann. iv. 42); ALBUM IuDicUM is the 
panel of the iudices. See IUDEX. 


Anthon, CHartes. An American classical schol- 
ar born in New York in 1797. He was educated at 
Columbia College, where he became Adjunct Pro- 
fessor of Greek and Latin in 1820, and full Pro- 
fessor in 1825. He died in 1867. Dr. Anthon did 
a great deal towards disseminating a fuller and 
richer knowledge of the Greek and Latin litera- 
tures in the United States by his editions of the 
best known authors elaborately annotated, and 
was among the first of English-speaking scholars 
to draw largely upon the results of German re- 
search in his own work. His best known editions 
are those of Horace (1830), Homer, Livy, Tacitus, 
Caesar, and Euripides. He also wrote a number 
of text-books for the teaching of Greek and Latin, 
and was the author of a widely used Classical Dic- 
tionary, besides re-editing for American use some 
of Dr. William Smith’s dictionaries relating to an- 
tiquities and ancient literature. 


Asylum (dovAov). Among the Greeks the right 
of sanctuary appertained to those who took refuge 
in temples, altars, sacred groves, and at statues of 
the gods, and these were resorted to by debtors, 
slaves, and criminals as places of refuge. Only 
certain definite places, however, gave absolute pro- 
tection, and we read of persons being forced from 
the sanctuary by the application of fire, while oth- 
ers were starved out, as in the well-known case of 
Pausanias (q. v.). In Roman times the ius asyli 
was so frequently an obstruction to the course of 
justice that the Senate limited it to a few cities 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 60). 

The Roman law did not recognize the right of 
sanctuary in general, and Livy speaks of it as a 
Greek custom (xxxv. 51). Yet by special enact- 
ment the Temple of Divus Iulins was made an asy- 
lum of refuge (Dio Cass. xl vii. 19), and slaves in the 
provinces, if ill-treated by their masters, could take 
refuge before a statue of the emperor (Gaius, i. 53 ; 
ef. SERVUS). 

On the general subject, see Férster, De Asylis 
Graecorum (Berlin, 1847); Neu, De Asylis (Géttin- 
gen, 1837); Bringer, De Asylorum Origine, Usu, 
ete. (Leyden, 1828); and Rein, Criminalrecht der 
Rémer, p. 896. 


B 


Brunck, RIcHARD FRANCOIS PHILIPPE. A clas- 
sical scholar, born at Strassburg, December 30th, 
1729. He was educated in Paris, and took up the 
study of Greek, in which he won a sound reputa- 
tion for keen criticism of texts. He was noted for 
his great skepticism as to the accuracy of copyists. 
He died June 12th, 1803. His chief works are Ana- 
lecta Veterum Poetarum Graecorum (1772-76) ; and 
editions of Anacreon (1778); Apollonius Rhodins 
(1780); Aristophanes (1781-83); the Gnomie Poets 
(1784); Vergil (1785); and Sophocles (1786). . 
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Calgicus and Galg&cus. A British chieftain 
who fought against the Romans at the time when 
Agricola was in command in Britain. A spirited 
oration is put into bis mouth by Tacitus (Agric. 
29 foll.). 


Canon Porsonianus. A rule laid down by 
Richard Porson (q. v.), in his preface to the Hecuba 
of Euripides, to the effect that in the tragic (iam- 
bic) trimeter of the Greeks the fifth foot should 
not commence with a long syllable when it is itself 
the end of a word of several syllables and is fol- 
lowed by a word of three syllables; e. g. that 
eixos o eidévat could not finish an iambic trimeter 
line. 


Culpa. Any wrongful act or omission, whether 
due to intent or not. Taken generally, it includes 
what the Romans term dolus malus, but properly 
the latter is distinguished from eulpa when this 
term is used accurately; dolus malus being an in- 
tentional and deliberate violation, whether by act 
or omission, of another’s rights, and culpa an un- 
intentional violation, consisting apparently always 
in the omission or neglect of some legal duty. It 
is true that damnum under the Lex Aquilia is often 
the consequence of some act; but the act usually 
derives its culpable character rather from the omis- 
sion of some duty than from the positive act which 
is done; the latter, in itself, does not entail legal 
liability, but because it is done wilfully, heedless- 
ly, orrashly. See Hasse, Die “ Culpa” des rémischen 
Rechts (1838); and Mommsen, in his Obligationen- 
recht, iii. pp. 345 foll. 


Cumae (Kiyn). A town of Campania, the most 
ancient of the Greek colonies in Italy and Sicily. 
It was founded from Cymé in Aeolis, in conjune- 
tion with Chalcis and Eretria in Euboea (Strab. p. 
243; Verg. den. vi. 2). Its foundation is placed in 
B.C. 1050, but the date must be regarded as uncer- 
tain. It was situated on a steep hill of Mount 
Gaurus, a little north of the promontory Misenum. 
It became in early times a great and flourishing 
city; its commerce was extensive ; its territory in- 
cluded a great part of the rich Campanian plain; 
its population was at least 60,000; and its power is 
attested by its colonies in Italy and Sicily—Pute- 
oli, Palaeopolis (afterwards Neapolis), Zanclé (after- 
wards Messana). But it had powerful enemies to 
encounter in the Etruscans and the Italian nations. 
Tt was also weakened by internal dissensions, and 
one of its citizens, Aristodemus, made himself ty- 
rant of the place. Its power became so much re- 
duced that it was only saved from the attacks of 
the Etruscans by the assistance of Hiero, who an- 
nihilated the Etrnsean fleet, 474. It maintained 
its independence till 417, when it was taken by the 
Campanians and most of its inhabitants sold as 
slaves (Diod. xii. 76), From this time Capua be- 
came the chief city of Campania; and although 
Cumae was subsequently a Roman municipinm 
and a colony, it continued to decline in impor- 
tance. At last the Acropolis was the only part of 
the town that remained, and this was eventually 
destroyed by Narses in his wars with the Goths. 
Cumae was celebrated as the residence of the ear- 
liest Sibyl, and as the place where Tarquinius 
Superbus died. See SIBYLLAR, 
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Decurtatum Bosii. See Dusors, SIMEON. 


Dino (Acivoy and Aivwv). The father of the 
historian Clitarchus (q. v.), and himself the author 
of a history of Persia, frequently referred to by the 
ancient writers—e. g. Nepos (Con. 5), Plutarch 
(Alex. 36, et saep.), Aelian (H. 4. xvii. 10), and 
Diogenes Laértius (i. 8). He flourished about 275 
B.C. Only fragments of his history survive. 


Dubois, Simzon. A French classical scholar 
(1535-80), better known by his Latinized name 
Bostus, who forged a number of variant readings 
to Cicero’s letters i in an edition which he published 
at Limoges in 1580. This edition he pretended to 
have based on a MS. which he had obtained from 
a private soldier, and from readings said to have 
been furnished by one Crusellius. The MS. is usu- 
ally styled the Decurtatum Bosii, and the readings 
Lectiones Crusellianae. The fraud of Dubois was 
not thoroughly proven until Haupt and Mommsen, 
in 1855, instituted an elaborate criticism of his 
readings and showed their spurious nature. 


F 


See TANAGRA; TERRA-COTTAS. 


G 


Genealogical Theory of Language. 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 


H 


Hospitium. (1) An inn. See Caupona. (2) 
(Eevia, wpo€evia). Hospitality was one of the char- 
acteristic features of almost all nations in the prim- 
itive period. In civilized countries the necessity 
of general hospitality is not so much felt; but at 
atime when the State or the laws of nations af- 
forded scarcely any security, and when the tray- 
eller on his journey did not meet with any places 
destined for his reception and accommodation, the 
exercise of hospitality was absolutely necessary. 
Among the nations of antiquity, with whom the 
right of hospitality was sanctified by religion, it 
was to some degree observed to the latest period 
of their existence, and acquired a political impor- 
tance which it has never had in any other age. It 
was in Greece, as well as at Rome, of a twofold 
nature, either private or public, in as far as it was 
either established between individuals (hospitiwm 
privatum, €evia) or between two States (hospitium 
publicum, mpo€evia). 

The stranger who appeared with no hostile ob- 
ject was regarded in the light of a suppliant and 
under the especial protection of Zeus Xenios. 
Hence he was kindly received, and on his depart- 
ure broke a die (dorpdyados, tessera) with the host, 
each keeping a half for mutual recognition by 
themselves or by their descendants in future 
times. The ties of hospitality thus formed were 
hereditary in families. At Rome a stranger (hospes) 
was equally protected by custom and law, and the 
tessera hospitalis was equally a pledge and a sym- 
bol of this relation of host and guest. A formal 
hospitality when once declared. could only be 
broken off in an equally formal way by a solemn 
renuntiatio. Public, as opposed to private, hospi- 


Figurines. 


See INDo- 


tality was a like relation between nations and | 
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cities, who were bound to show especial kindness 


to each other’s citizens. See Crviras; FOEDERATAE 
CIVITATES; POLITEIA; PROXENUS; TESSERA, 


I 


Ius Anili Aurei. The right to wear a gold 
ring was originally a military distinction (Cie. Ver Ts 
iii. 80, 187), and was ultimately the prerogative of 
the knights (equites) of the military tribune (App. 
Pun, 104), and also of such senators as were nobiles 
or had served as legati. The right was also grant- 
ed as a special privilege to individuals by the mil- 
itary commanders and provincial governors, and 
carried with it all the dignities of knighthood. 
Thus Sulla gave the anulus awreus to the actor 
Roscius (Macrob. Sat. ii. 10). Under the Empire, 
the emperor bestowed the ius anuli at will. See 
Lange, Rom. Alterth. ii. 8,163; Marquardt, Privat- 
leben, 680 foll., and Herbert Spencer’s Ceremonial 
Institutions, ch. ix. 


L 


Libri Lintei. A name given to such of the Ro- 
man libri magistratum or early lists of the annual 
magistrates as were written on linen (lintewm). 
They were kept in the Capitol, and are frequently 


/mentioned by Livy as one of his sources of infor- 


mation (Livy, iv. 20,8; cf. Pliny, H. N. xiii. 69), See 
H. Peter, Hist. Rom. Relig. i. ecexly. 

Linteum (660vn). Generally any cloth made of 
linen; but Pliny (4H. N. xii. 22) applies the same 
term to cotton fabrics. Especially a towel, nap- 
kin, or handkerchief (Plaut. Most. i. 3,110), the same 
as sudarium (q. V-); a@ curtain to close the sides of 
a lectica, or palanquin (Mart. ii. 57); the sail of a 
ship, which was made of strips of cloth sewed to- 
gether (Verg. Aen. ili. 686). 


Linum (Aivoy). Flax; thence anything made 
with flax; as, a sewing-thread; a fishing-line; a 
string of pearls; a string bound round the tablets 
(tabellae) upon which letters or any other docu- 
ments were written, and then tied in a knot, over 
which the seal was affixed (Cic. Cat. iii. 5; Plaut. 
Bacch. iv. 3, 79-111; ef. Episrova); a net, the 
meshes of which were made of string. 


Lyons Mosaic. See Circus, p. 355._ 


M 


Madvig, Jouan NIKOLAI. A Danish statesman, 
educator, and classical scholar, born at Svaneke, 
August 7th, 1804. He was educated at Frederiks- 
borg and Copenhagen, and in 1829 was called to 
the chair of Latin in the University at the latter 
place. He twice held the ministerial portfolio of 
Religion and Education, and was several times 
presiding officer of the Danish Parliament. As a 
scholar and especially as a text critic Madvig had 
a world-wide reputation, and in his work upon the 
texts of Cicero and Livy he won especial distine- 
tion. His most valuable works are Hmendationes 
in Ciceronis Libros Philosophicos (1828); Emenda- 
tiones Livianae (1860; 2d ed. 1876); Adversaria 
Critica (3 vols. 1871-84); Opuscula Academica (2 
vols. 1834-42; last ed. 1887); editions of Cicero, De 
Finibus (1889; 3d ed. 1876); Cicero, De Senectute 
and De Amicitia (1835 ; 2d ed. 1869); of Livy (4 vols. 
1861-66); and two grammatical works, a Latin 
Grammar (1841; 7th ed. 1881); and a Greek Syntax 
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(1846), both having been widely used in England 
and the United States in English translations and 
revisions. He also wrote a work on the consti- 
tution and administration of the Roman State, 
intended to correct and supplement Mommsen’s 
History (2 vols. 1881-82). See his Autobiography 
(1887). 


Maemacterion (Maiaxrnpiov). The fifth month 
in the Attic year, corresponding roughly to our 
November. See CALENDARIUM. 


Maemactes (Mawdkrns). See ZEus. 


Malus Ociilus (6pOadpos Badckavos). The super- 
stition of the ‘evil eye” is mentioned by Aristotle 
(Probl. xx. 34), and seems to have been very gen- 
eral among both the Greeks and Romans, as it is in 
Italy to-day under the name of jettatura. Amulets 
were worn as charms against it, and Theocritus 
speaks of “spitting thrice” to avert it (vi. 39). 
The evil eye was supposed to injure children par- 
ticularly, but sometimes cattle also; whence Ver- 
gil (Hel. iii. 103) says: 


Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinat agnos. 


Various amulets were used to avert the influence 
of the evil eye. The most common of these ap- 
pears to have been the phallus (q. v.), called by the 
Romans fascinum, which was hung round the necks 
of children (Varr. L. L. vii. 97, ed. Miiller), Pliny 
(H. N. xix. § 50) also says that Satyrica signa, by 
which he means the phallus, were placed in gar- 
dens and on hearths as a protection against the 
fascinations of the envious; and we learn from 
Pollux (viii. 118) that blacksmiths were accus- 
tomed to place the same figures before their forges 
with the same design. Sometimes other objects 
were employed for this purpose.  Pisistratus is 
said to have hung the figure of a kind of grass- 
hopper before the Acropolis as a preservative 
against fascination (Hesych. s. v. Kataynvn). To 
point the middle finger (digitus infamis, digitus im- 
pudicus) at a person was a way of averting his 
evil influence, and this gesture is still common in 
Southern Italy, especially Naples, to-day. Cf. 
Wachsmuth in the Berlin Athenaeum, ii. pp. 209 
foll.; Jahn, Ueber den Aberglauben des bésen Blicks 
(1855); and on various charms used against the 
evil eye, see the articles AMULETUM; BULLA; 
FAScINUM; PHALLUS; and cf. SUPERSTITIO. 


O 


See Matus Ocu.us. 


in 


Pindarus Thebanus. The name given to the 
metrical abridgment of the Iliad of Homer in 
Latin, now generally regarded as a youthful pro- 
duction of Silius Italicus. (See Srrus.) It con- 
sists of 1070 hexameters, of which 537 are based 
upon bks. i.—v. of the Iliad. The Catalogue of the 
Ships is reproduced with much care, but many oth- 
er more interesting details are omitted. The name 
Homervs LaTINUvs is also found in the MSS. Edited 
by Weytingh (Leyden, 1809); and Plessis (Paris, 
1885). See the treatise by Miiller (Berlin, 1857). 


Poseideon (IloveiSewv). The sixth month of 
the Attic year, corresponding roughly to our De- 
cember. See CALENDARIUM. 


Ociilus Malus. 
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Recipréci Versus. See ECHOICI VERSUS. 


Reiske, JoHaNN Jacos. A celebrated Greek 
scholar, born at Zérbig, in Saxony, on Christmas 
Day, 1716. He was educated at Leipzig, where he 
gave much attention to the study of the Semitic 
languages, especially Arabic, but also took up med- 
icine, graduating as a physician in 1746. In 1758, 
after living in great indigence, he secured the rec- 
torship of the Nikolai Gymuasium, an office which 
he held till his death, August 14th, 1774. As rector 
he devoted his attention chiefly to Hellenic litera- 
ture, in which he became a recognized authority. 
His most important published works are editions 
of Plutarch (including notes and translation), in 
12 vols. (1782); Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 6 vols. 
(1777); of the Greek orators, in 12 vols. (1770-75) ; 
and of Dio Chrysostom, Libanius, Theocritus, and 
Tyrius Maximus; besides his Animadversiones in 
Graecos Auctores, in 5 vols. (1757-66). Some of 
these works, as the dates show, were published 
after his death by his wife, Ernestine Christine 
Reiske. See his Autobiography (1783); and Haupt, 
Opuscula, iii. pp. 137 foll. 


Ritschl, FRIEDRICH WILHELM. One of the most 
eminent classical philologists of modern times, 
born at Grossvargula, in Thuringia, April 6th, 1806. 
He studied at Leipzig under Hermann, and from 
1826 to 1829 at Halle, where he eagerly availed 
himself of the lectures and society of Reissig. In 
1832 he was called to Breslau as Extraordinary 
Professor, receiving at the same time a joint direc- 
torship of the philological seminary. Two years 
aftewards he became Ordinary Professor, and 
spent the winter and spring of 1836-37 on a tour 
through Italy. In 1889 he accepted an invitation 
to Bonn as Professor of Classical Literature and 
Rhetoric. The Prussian government conferred on 
him the rank of Privy-Councillor in 1856. His first 
literary works were devoted to the Greek gram- 
marians, as the edition of Thomas Magister (Halle, 
1832), the acute and penetrating treatise De Oro et 
Orione (Breslau, 1834), and the richly elucidatory 
Die alexandrin. Bibliotheken und die Sammlung der 
Homerischen Gedichte durch Peisistratus (Breslau, 
1838), sufficiently prove; but his greatest work is. 
his edition of Plautus (Bonn, 1848-53), executed 
with the richest critical apparatus, and accompa- 
nied by comprehensive prolegomena on the Plau- 
tine metres. This work secured for him a splendid 
reputation among his countrymen. Among the 
numerous productions of Ritschl which may be 
regarded as preparatory to this chef-d’euvre, the 
most important is his Parerga Plautina et Terenti- 
ana (Leipzig, 1848). Subsequently his literary 
activity took another direction—a systematic 
treatment of Latin inscriptions, with the view of 
illustrating the history of the Latin language. 
His labours in this department were crowned with 
success, for Ritschl has thrown more light upon 
the successive phases of the language than almost 
any other single individual. To this field belong 
his Lex Rubria (Bonn, 1851); Titulus Mummianus 
(Berlin, 1852); Monumenta Epigraphica Tria (Ber- 
lin, 1852); Inscriptio Colwmnae Rostratae (Berlin, 
1852); <Anthologiae Latinae Corollarium (Berlin, 
1853); De Sepulero Furiorum (Berlin, 1853); De 
Fictilibus Litteratis, etc. (Berlin, 1853); Poesis Sa- 
turninae Spicelegium (Bonn, 1854); De Titulo Metri-- 


, 
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co Lambacsensi (1855); De Varronis Hebdomadum 
Libris (1856); In Leges Viselliam, Antoniam, Corne- 
liam Observationes Epigraphicae (1860); and Prooe- 
miorum Bonnensium Decas (1862). Besides these 
works, Ritschl contributed a large number of 
learned dissertations to the programmes of the 
University of Bonn, to the transactions of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome, and to the Rhei- 
nisches Museum fiir Philologie. On the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his appointment to Bonn, there be- 
gan to be published Symbola Philologorum Bonnen- 
sium in Honorem Frid, Ritschelii (1864-67). He 
died November 8th, 1876. See L. Miiller, Friedrich 
Withelm Ritschl (Berlin, 1877); and Ribbeck, F. WV. 
Ritschl (Leipzig, 1881). 

Ruhnken, Dayip. A classical scholar, born Jan- 
uary 2d, 1723, at Stolpe, in Pomerania. He was ed- 
ucated at the Kénigsberg Gymnasium and at Wit- 
tenberg University, where he spent two years in 
the assiduous study of ancient literature, history, 
and jurisprudence. Afterwards he went to Ley- 
den, where for six years he prosecuted his classical 
studies under the guidance of Hemsterhuis, and 
bestowed particular attention on the Greek writers. 
He planned a new edition of Plato, collected the 
scholia of that author, and published an edition 
of Timaens’s Lexicon Vocum Platonicarum (Leyden, 
1754; reédited in a much improved form, 1833). 
He went in 1755 to Paris, where, for a whole year, 
he examined the MSS. of the Royal Library and 
of the Library of Saint-Germain. Hemsterhuis had 
him appointed as lector (reader) in the University 
of Leyden, in which capacity he was the assistant 
and colleague of his great master. In October, 
1757, he introduced his series of lectures by a dis- 
course, De Graecia Artium et Doctrinarum Inventrice 
(Leyden, 1757). For four years he discharged the 


duties of his office with skill and success, and in | 


1761 succeeded Oudendorp in the chair of Eloquence 
and History. In 1774 he succeeded Gronovius as 
librarian to the University, which he enriched with 
a multitude of valuable books and MSS. He died 
May 14th, 1798, and in gratitude to his memory the 
city of Leyden purchased his great library, and 
gave his widow an annuity of 500 florins. 

Ruhnken will long be remembered as one of the 
best scholars and critics of the eighteenth century. 
His fine taste and sagacity, aided by an astonish- 
ing memory and vast learning, enabled him to 
illustrate the authors of antiquity with wonderful 
success. He was also a brilliant lecturer, for which 
he was, no doubt, indebted to the extreme lucidity 
and grace of his Latin style. In addition to the 
works already noted, he published editions of vol. 
ii. of Alberti’s Hesychius; of Rutilius Lupus; of 
Velleius Paterculus; of Muretus; of the Homeric 
Hymns; and wrote a history of the Greek orators 
(1768; last ed. Leipzig, 1841). He contributed to 
the editions of the classics by Ernesti and Schweig- 
hiiuser. His life has been written by his famous 
pupil Wyttenbach (Leyden, 1799; new ed. Leipzig, 
1824; Freiburg, 1846). 


Ss 

Sal Atticum. See ACETUM. 

Schliemann, HeInricH. An archxologist born 
at Neubuckow, in Germany, January 6th, 1822. He 
was the son of a Lutheran pastor, who inspired 
him at an early age with an enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the heroes of ancient Greece. His mother 
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died when he was nine years old, and he then lived 
for two years with his uncle at Kalkborst. At 
fourteen he was compelled to enter a grocer’s shop 
as a clerk at Fiirstenberg to support himself. He 
remained in that humble position for over five 
years, when he obtained a position as clerk to an 
Amsterdam firm, and in 1846 was sent to St. Pe- 
tersburg by the firm as their local agent; and a 
year later established there a business of his own. 
In the course of a busy life he travelled extensive- 
ly in Europe and America, and acquired many lan- 
guages. After he had amassed wealth he com- 
menced his archeological investigations and ex- 
cavations in the East. In 1874 he obtained per- 
mission from the Greek government to excavate 
Mycenae, where, in 1877, he made the marvellous 
discovery of the five royal tombs which local tra- 
dition had pointed out to Pausanius as those of 
Agamemnon and his companions, who had been 
murdered by Aegisthus. His later excavations are 
well known. He published Jthaka, der Peloponnes 
und Troja; Trojanische Alterthiimer (1874); Reise 
in der Troas (1881); Mykenae (1877); Orchomenos 
(1881); Troja (1883); Tiryns (1886); and Bericht 
tiber die Ausgrabungen ins Troja im Jahre 1890 
(1891). He died December 27th, 1890. See Schu- 
chardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations (Eng. trans., 1891). 

Scirophorion (Skipodopimy). The twelfth month 
in the Attic year, corresponding roughly to our 
June. See CALENDARIUM. 

Septimontium. The fortified group of the sey- 
en hills at Rome. See Roma. 

Septizonium. A particular kind of edifice, of 
great magnificence, consisting of seven stories of 
columns, one above the other, supporting seven 
distinct entablatures or zones, from which it re- 
ceived the name. Two such structures are special- 


_ ly recorded in the city of Rome—one in the Twelfth 


Region, which existed before the time of the em- 
peror Titus (Suet. Tit. 2; Ammian. xv. 6, 3); and 
the other in the Tenth Region, under the Palatine 
Hill, and near the Circus Maximus, which was 
built by Septimins Severus (Spart. Sev. 19). Three 
stories of this last structure remained standing 
during the pontificate of Sixtus V., but were taken 
down by him for the purpose of employing the col- 
umns in building the Vatican. See Middleton, Re- 
mains of Ancient Rome, i. 218; 219 (note). 

Spanish Period of Latinity. A name given to 
the first century A.D., in which period so many of 
the leading writers of Latin literature were men 
of Spanish birth, the most conspicuous being the 
younger Seneca, Quintilian, Lucan, and Martial. 

Speciila (cxomid, cxomn). A watch-tower whence 
signals were transmitted, and where they were re- 
ceived by the guards stationed there. 


At 


Tetrapdlis (Terpdrodus). One of the twelve dis- 
tricts into which Attica was divided before the 
time of Theseus. See MARATHON; THESEUS. 


V 


Viermanner Scholien. ‘“Scholia of the Four 
Men.” A name given by German scholars to an 
epitome, made about 200 a.p., of four works relat- 
ing to the Iliad of Homer, and written by four men 
(Didymus, Aristonicus, Herodian, and Nicanor ). 
See HoMERUS, p. 838. 
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GREEK AND ROMAN TABLES OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


TABLE I. 


GRECIAN MEASURES OF L 


ENGTH. (Attic STANDARD.) 


I. SMALLER MEASURES. Dacknals ox if Deel mals Ohl wos) tudes 
Aaxrudoc .0185 .0607 5 .7281 
2 | Kovdvdoc. SI Ba ee ds Sas dat ae 0387 .1213 1.4562 
Hadaorh, Aopov, Aoyph, or Aacrudodoxpy O74 2427 2.9124 
2 | Avyde, or Atyac . soma kiss .148 4852 5.8248 
28 | 13 | ’OpAodwpor . OF at Ga -203 6673 8.0091 
MOrabrS Gor cE lee a 229 7281 8.7372 
ee ee ee pipe Soele? 296 9708 || .. | 11.6496 
4. | 24 1155] 1$ | 15 | Tlvypn. : : B33 1.0921 1 | 1.1058 
5 | 2h | i142,| 12 | 14 | 1 | Toys. 370 1.2135 || 1 | 2.562 
6.) alae, |e) 1a ae ies eer: 444 1.4562 || 1 | 5.4744 
18 9 | 6% | 6 44) 4 38 | 3 |Bddor. a 1.332 4.3686 4 4.4232 
“oa | 12 |88,-| 8 | 6 | 53 | 4¢| 4 | 12 |’oprria’.| 1.776 5.8248 || 5 | 9.8976 

Nore.—For other Standards, see Notes to Table II. 

TABLE II. 

ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 
I. SMALLER MEASURES. re | va Foot = '|Feet.| Inches. 
Digitus 0185 .060675 7281 
“14 | Uvcra or Pollex ae 0247 0809 .9708 
4 3 | Palmus : .O74 -2427 2.9124 
“12 | 9 | 3 | Palmus Maior (of late times) . 222 7281 8.7872 
16 | 12| 4 | 12 | Pxs 296 9708 |) .. [11.6496 
20 | 15 5 12 14 | Palmipes a 3870 1.2135 1 2.562 
24/18] 6 | 2 | 1d) 14 | Cusitus . 444 1.4562 || 1 | 5.4744 


NOTES TO TABLES I. AND II. 


A metre is 39.37 English inches; an English foot is .3048 
metre. 

It is not thought necessary to give the whole scale of the Uncial 
divisions of the foot. They can easily be calculated from the 
Uncia. 

Other Standards.—The relations of the measures to one another 
were always, with hardly any exception, those above given; but 
the standards varied in different places and at different times. 
Thus the Attic wos being .296 m., the Aeginetan was .333 m., 
the Olympic .3205 m., the Philetaerean 333 m., the Ionic .350 m., 
the Phrygian .2775 m. 

In the West, though the Roman foot was .296 m., the same as 


the Attic, the older Italian foot was only .275 m., and the Drusian 
foot, used in Gaul and Germany, was .333 m. 

In Egypt, under the Pharaohs, the Royal ell was .525 m., the 
smaller ell .425 m.; under the Ptolemies the Royal ell was 2533 
m., the greater foot .355 m., and the smaller foot .303 m. 

The Great Babylonian ell was .550 m., the Royal or Persian ell 
-495 m., the Pheenician ell .4435 m. 

Compared with one another, the Attic, Roman, and Pheenician 
feet are the same; the Aeginetan, Philetaerean, and Drusian are 
the same; the Italian and Phrygian are the same; the Ionic and 
Royal (or Greater) Egyptian are the same—either exactly or very 
nearly indeed. 


TABLE III. 
GRECIAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. (Artic Stanparp.) 


Il. LARGER MEASURES.—LAND AND ITINERARY. ~— [Decimals of eens | wtttes.| Foot! | Inches. 
ior soe : 0.296 || .0001838 
id (| wexrs. 0.444 || 0002757 
QL 12 | Bona a2 0.739 || .0004596 
6 4 22 |’OPYIA’ . 1.774 |) 001108 
10 62 4 1% | KaXapoc, “Akawa, or Aekarrove . 2.957 || .001888 
100 | 662 | 40 | 168 | 10 | HAépoy . . . {| 29.57 |] 01838 
ooo | 400 | 240 | 100] 60 | 6 |BPA’AIONor=Ta’Alos| 177.4 || .11098 
1200 | 800 | 480 | 200 | 120 | 12 | 2 | Aiavroc .| 354.8 |) .22056 
2400 | 1600 | 960 | 400 | 240| 24|4|2|‘Irmxéyv. . . . 44112 
18,000 12,000| 7200 |3000|1800| 180/30) 15|74| Mapacayyne . 3.3084 
36,000 | 24,000 | 14,400 | 6000 | 3600 | 360| 6030] 15 | 2 | Bxo%voe . |/6.6168 


Norr.— The cxoivos, above given, is that of Herodotus, but 
the measure seems to have varied in different reaches of the 


Nile, and the Romans reckoned it about 4 Roman miles. 


On 
the parasang, see note to next Table. 
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TABLE IV. 
ROMAN MEASURES OF LENGTH. 


Il. LA = Deci 
RGER MEASURES.—LAND AND ITINERARY. pre li Decitnals of | yrites.| Feet. | Inches, 
Pests) : ; 5 ne 0.296 || .00018388 .. [11.6496 
14 Cubitus Saree. Re RR ke cee 0.444 || 0002757 1} 5.4744 
21 Gradus, or Pes Sestertius . . . . 0.740 |) 0004596 2) 5.124 
7 : 
5 2 | Passus gs oh SSA 1.48 -00091938 4 |10.248 
10 4 2 Decempeda, or Pertica . 2.96 .001838 9} 8.496 
120 48 24 12 | Actus (in length) 35.52 || .2206 Reem Olmos bg 
5000 2000 | 1000} 500 | 412) Minter Passuum 1480 .9193 .. | 4854 ts 


NOTES TO TABLES III. AND IV. 


N.B.—The Roman mile only differs from the English by less The Romans, using round numbers, reckoned 8 stadia to the 
than !/,o. mile. According to this relation, the Roman stadium would be 
Ancient Road Measures.—As in Tables I. and II., so here, the | 185 m., and the old Italian 165 m. 
relations of the measures to one another are correctly given, but Similarly the Greeks reckoned 30 stadia to the parasang, but 
the standards varied. It is proper, therefore, to add the length | the parasang was really 30 Persian stadia, which were longer than 
of various road measures according to the standards in use in | the Greek, being 196.8 m. The true parasang was therefore 5904 
different parts of the ancient world. m.,or3 miles 1180 yards. (So Oppert, but Hultsch reckons it as 
The Attic stadium being 177 m., the Olympic was 192 m., the | 5670 m.) 
<a 185 m., the Ionic 210 m. (A metre is 39.37 English The Gallic leuga was 2220 m.; the German rasta 4440 m. 
inches.) 


TABLE V. 
GRECIAN MEASURES OF SURFACE. (ATTIC STANDARD.) 


Square Feet. || Perches. | Square Feet. 


ORDINARY LAND MEASURES. Square Metres. 


IIOY’S rerpaywvoc (Square Foot) 94245 Re 94245 
“Axawa (Square of the cdAapoc) . 94.245 Be 94.245 
100 | ITAE‘@PON 9424.5 34 167.5 


NOTES. 
The English acre being 160 perches or 4840 sq. yds., the rAéGpov | tian ells each way. The ell being taken at 0,524 m., or about 
is obviously less than 3, of an acre. 21 English inches, this gives a value of about 820 sq. yds. for 


The Egyptian apovpa (Herod. ii. 168) was a square of 50 Egyp- | the apoupa. 


TABLE VI. 
ROMAN MEASURES OF SURFACE. 
ORDINARY LAND MEASURES. Square Feet. Acres. Roods. Perches.| Square Feet.| 
ell . 

(Pes QuApRANUS be So we Oe .94245]| <. ae a6 9425 
100 Scrupulum, or Decempeda Quadrata* . .. . 94.245 BE Ae 94.245 
480 44 | Acrus SIMPLEX . Ay Samo matee 452.377 yeti etess 1 | 180.127 
2400 24 a a ee ee ee ae 2261.89 Nee 8 83.885 

3600 36. | 7% | 1 | Clima. = 3392.83 wool, Raat URS be ge 

14,400 30 6 4 | Actus QuapRATUS. . 13,571.318 1 9 231.07 

28,800 288 60 12} 8 POT APGERUM «on | 2'7,142.636 wie 2 19 189.89} 

57,600 | 576 | 120 | 24| 16| 4 Heredium . 54,285,272 1) oO. % Bor ai07 58 

12,000 2400 1600} 400 |200/100 Centuria. 5,428,527.2 124] 2 19 135.25 
48,000 9600 6400/1600/800|400) 4) Saltus | 21,714,108 8 498 1 37 268.75 


easily be calculated from the Uncia. The Semissis is, of course, 


the Actus Quadratus. F 
+ i.e. almost % of an acre. The Italian Vorsus was about 3/,5 


of a Iugerwm, or nearly 18 perches. 


* This was the square of the pertica or standard 10-foot meas- 


uring-rod. 
t The ‘As to which this Uncia and the above Scrupulum belong 


is the Jugerum. The other uncial divisions of the Jugerwm may 
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TABLE VII. 
GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


Gallons.| Pints. Liapbroximet 
: J, ATTIC LIQUID MEASURES. (SoLontAn.) . Gallons.| Pints 
1 
KoyAtapuoy . Fie Sey crear op occa aie te .008 ato 
Way hse: 016 1 
p Xnpy . . “) ee ac: prep Fo : : So 
ve 
14 | Méorpor . i) A. oan eae Samremete ous 02 as 
24 2 | Koyxn . cet pera ley colon) oie ies mrs 3 04 ay 
a ae a a eee ee ee 08 te 
"4 3 | 14 | O&dBagor. ‘ one cies ee 5 12 4 
15 | 12 6 3 | 2 | Téraproy rece le Beles Sc .24 q 
30 | 24 | 12 | 6 | 4 | 2 | Korédn, TovBrtor, or ‘Hpiva . 48 4 
60 48 24 | 12] 8 4 2 | HESTH®S (Sextarius) 96 1 
360 || 288 | 144 | 72 | 48 | 24 | 12) 6) xoy >. 5.76 6 
pe ieee (meen eS a at oe |e) a aaa (P ROMAR 
2880 | 2304 | 1152| 576 | 384|192| 96 |48| 8 | Awenona (xepduov) .|| 5 |6.08 || 6 
iene cn ev ers ale Z Pe Bit crs AM®OPEY’> 
4320 | 3456 ae 864 | 576 | 288 | 144 | 72 | 12 | 13| METPHTH’S . 8 | 5.12 | 9 
= 


Norr.—The above table is calculated from the xva@os, a8 estimated above. If it is estimated at .045 litre, the wetpnrys will 


be determined at about 1 pint less. 


TABLE VIII. 
ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


I. LIQUID MEASURES. Gallons.| Pints. ea. 
Ligula . . ° eae .02 } ax 
4 Cyarnus*. ea, Se : .08 | as 
6 13 _| Acetabulum . pete PL cB ne 12 | 4 
12 3 2 | Quartarius, i. e. 4 of the Sextarius : 24 || t 
24 6 4 2 | Hemina or Cotyla sie 48 || 7 
48 io vem ed 2 | Sexrartus, i.e. 4 of the Congius . .96 | 1 
288 | 72 | 48 | 24 | 12 | 6 | Conars get SAGAN A 6 
1152 288 192 | 96 48 24 4 | Urna 2 7.04 3 
2304 576 384 | 192 | 96 | 48 | 8 | 2 | AmpHoRA QUADRANTAL . 5 6.08 || 6 
46,080 | 11,520 | 7680 | 3840 | 1920 | 960 | 160 | 40 20 | Culeus . 115 1.6 120 


* According to the uncial division, the Seatartus was the As, and the Cyathus the Uncia. 
Nore.—The above table is also calculated from the Cyathus, determined at .08 pint, and here also a calculation from the 
Cyathus = .045 litre would make a trifling difference in the Amphora. 


TABLE IX. 
GRECIAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


Il. ATTIC DRY MEASURES. (Soxoniay.) \Gallons:| Pints, ||_APProximate. 
fs Gallons.) Pints. 
KY’A00 5 eaten 08 
ita COR NCUA Rn oe 12 
6 | 4 | KOTY’AH, or ‘Hiv 48 
12 | 8 | 2 | SRSTHD (Sertarius) 96 
24 | 16 | 4 | 2 | xornrg, 1.92 : 
96 | 64 | 16 | 8 | 4 | ‘Hytecroy . oo pie ee Sea a 7.68 1 
102 | 128} 69°16) 8 1 9” ‘Exredc (equal to the Roman Modius). 1 7.36 2 
1152 | 768 | 192 | 96 | 48 | 12 | 6 | ME'AIMNOS 11 | 4.16 
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TABLE X. 
ROMAN MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 


Il. DRY MEASURES. Merde 
———— all Gallons.| Pints. 
Ligula. . : 15 
| ets a : is 
Le Acetabulum a Fee a ae ee ae t 
ie Ra _ 2 | Quartarius, i.e. } of the Sewtarius. . 2... 1. 3 
24 4 2 Hemina or Cotyla cas mas Lc en $ 
48 8 | 4 | 2 | Sexrartus,i.e.} of the Congius . .. . . 1 
384 4 | 82| 16] 8 | Semimodius. . ......... 
128 | 64 | 32 | 16 Moptts . 


* See also Table VIII. and Note. 


TABLE XI. 


N.B.—One pound avoirdupois is exactly 7000 grains; one ounce avoirdupois is 4374¢ grains. 1 gramme is 15.43234 grains. 


(A.) Aeginetan and Attic Commercial Weights. 


Geammes 


MG ee Sai rem ar at gar we wee C : 1.05 16 
6 Drachm. ~~ 5 >: > 5 6.30 97 


12 2 Didrachm (erarnp) . : 12.60 195 
600 | 100 | 50 | Mina... . 630 9,750 
36,000 | 6000 | 3000 | 60 | Talent : bun 5 - . | 387,800 585,000 


iene lire tee ge Me ce os se Fy ee se yiel oy eGo esa S euevie' > She PS 
2 SOE SR OR” a re ee i oe ee es 
100 50 jie ee AL ee ee een oe ey err aN 
6000 | 3000 | 60 | Talent 
N.B.—Just as the Euboic drachm is 3 of the Aeginetan stater, so the Corinthian drachm is 3 of the Euboic stater. 


6,500 
390,000 


. 
. 
. 
. 


(C.) Attic Weights (Solonian Coinage). 


67.5 


Rirachiae ere eee es fas 8 8, et ie ie ye We. o18 ae 

g Dialrarcuit OUItAele: oe i pliers enue or 1S) 6 PP nd eee. abel sais 135 
100 Armee MIN ee ee eo ee 9 baa er DaPA Nae fe. Onl oy Teg 6,750 
6000 | 3000 | 60 | Talent 2 Oe a ee eet POP ote Se ie 405,000 


N.B.—It will be seen that the ratio of the Aeginetan stater (195 gr.) to the Attic (135 gr.) is a good deal larger than 100:73 or 
138 :100 or 833<:60, which are the ratios ascribed to Solon’s reduction of the Attic coinage. 


(D.) Various Oriental Weights. 


Grains. 
(Approximate. ) 


Grammes. 
(Approximate. ) 


Avoirdupois. 
(Approximate. ) 


1, Egyptian. 


Kat 3 eee ° ae ; 140 4 oz. 
TOmeOntencomlenia. far ¥ sw + # ae em ies 1400 34 07. 
2. Babylonian Heavy Gold. 
Cholkclaemeenranimic ses ve Feo ne Se ea 8s eee 260 $ o7. 
ee = re fe 13,000 1 lb. 13§ oz. 
60 | Talent. 780,000 1112 Ibs. 
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(D.) Various Oriental Weights.—(Continued.) 


| Grammes. Grains. Avoirdupois. ) 
8. Babylonian Heavy Silver. (Approximate.) | (Approximate.) | (Approximate.) 
Shekel 35 cL ena ae Celerra cn. ot aan est Ue ne ca 344 4 oz. 
he ecw ee ay Cues “ese eens x 1,122 17,200 2 Ibs. 7} oz. 
607i Lalenten : scmecmmne 67,320 1,082,000 1478 lbs. 


4, Babylonian Light Gold and Light Silver Standards were 
exactly half the heavy gold and heavy silver respec- 
tively, so that: 

Light Gold Shekel . . . . 

Light Silver Shekel . 


5. Phoenician Silver. 
Ghekell@ec.. Se tase tp oe ew ace roi ie Tao) ak me 14.9 


50 Minden. Ga tame hoe tesa ear cones ee nn: 45 
60 | Talent. Piet ais ace ty: - : ze 


3000 


tr 0%. 
1 Ib. 102 oz. 
984 Ibs. 


TABLE XII. 
ROMAN WEIGHTS. 


I. THE UNCIAL DIVISIONS OF Grammes. eee ee 
27.288 || .. | 430.831* 
oe ata tata tit Siw Sat alas ea Se anemeh ee n 
Sextanseme yee 54.576 1 404.162 
oe DBE AREER OM UTES 6 6 6 6 6 6 oe eo 5 oe ee 81.864 2 168.7500 
Of) 2 [Up Triena. = io. 3 6 es eee es Ape eos =) a AOeeee 3 270.832 
$4 | 22 | 12 | 14 136.440 || 4 | 354.162 
4 || 3-\°2 "114 163.728 || 5 | 387.5 
(4a | 3g | 23 | 13 191.016 || 6 | 320.333 
eee _14 | Bes, or Bessis. . . . . « « «ff 218.804 4, 104.163 
9 24 | 1¢ | 14 | 19 | 14 | Dodrans. . . . . . . «|| 248.592 || 8 | 277.5 
icy (24 | 2 | 19] 19 [14 | 19 | Dextens . . . 272.880 || 9 | 270.83} 
u ‘iae™ 300.168 260.834 
12 Teh | As,or Lisra . || 327.456 || 114 | 287.5+ 


* This differs from the ounce avoirdupois (437.6 grains) by Jess than 7 grains. + The as is taken at 5050 grains, instead of 5052.55. 


TABLE XIII. 
ROMAN WEIGHTS. 


II. SUBDIVISIONS OF THE UNCIA. 

Siliqua . ins i ong li hg 2.9224 
3 | Obolus : A : : te ee Ee et 8.767861 
6 | 2 | Scrupunum . ‘ 2 ot 8 Tee eee Bile 17.58472 
12 ee 2 _Semisextula Tree ie. a Ss 35.0694 
24 8 | 4 | 2 | Sexruza vilie. s  4oe pita te Maetenene 70.1388 
36 | 12 | 6 | 8 | 12 | Sicilicus ps lacd nh adathetecadigy an ite ae an Tame RHE 
480) 16 | 8 [eacicay Te | Duella 4. pcs. 4s ee 140.277 
72 | a4 | 12 [6 | 8 | 2 | ag | Bemunaths* 9s Sea ats eee ee 120.416 
144°) 48 | 24 [P86 4 ee U nene ae 420.833 

| 1728 | 576 | 288 | 144 | 72 | 48 30 | 24} 12 | As,or Lira. . 
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TABLE XIV. 
NORMAL WEIGHTS OF ROMAN COINS IN ENGLISH GRAINS. 


Augustus. t . | Caracalla, § 


Go.p. 
Aureus . 


SILVER. 
Denarius . a F 3 70 
Quinarius . . 3 F s 3 
pesterGas: « «i... 17.5 


Victoriatus. . 
Antoninianus. . . . 


CoprEr. 
Sestertius (brass). . . 
Dupondius (brass) . : : os a6 
Dniheley oS a6 2s et 1750 | 421 
SATS. 25 lh, Oc ee 875 210 105 
* In B.c. 269 1 denarius = 4 sestertii — 10 asses or libellae. § Temp. Caracallae, 1 aureus = 20 Antoniniani = 100 sestertii 
+ In B.c. 210 1 denarius = 1 Attic drachma = 4 sestertii = 16 | = 400 asses. 
asses. (1 aureus = 15 denarii.) The gold solidus of Constantine and his successors weighed a 


+ Temp. Augusti,1 aureus = 26 denarii = 100 sestertii = 400 asses. | little over 80 grains. 
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It is now some fifty years since Dr. Charles Anthon prepared his well-known 
books of reference, the Classical Dictionary and the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 


Antiquities. 


students and scholars affords striking testimony to their practical value. 


The universal employment of these two works by several generations of 


But mean- 


while, archzological research has been making steady and exceptional progress. A 


wealth of new material has been presented for scientific iffvestigation. 


The work 


of discovery, pursued with increasing intelligence and enthusiasm, has brought to 
light fresh treasures of ancient art and ornament, and has made plain and in every 
way intelligible much that before was doubtful and obscure. The discoveries of 
Schliemann, Dorpfeld, Flinders Petrie, Lanciani, and others would alone have made 
the past three decades a new and brilliant era in the history of classical archeology, 
even had these discoveries not been supplemented and illustrated by the labors of 
scholars less known, perhaps, but not less able. Epigraphy, too, in the last fifty 
years has experienced a marked development. It would be easy to name cer- 
tain inscriptions whose discovery has given an entirely new meaning to the investi- 
gation of ancient life and manners, and especially to the study of the Greek and 
Roman law. Moreover, the literary productiveness of the period in its relation to 
the study of antiquity has been wonderfully rich in giving a lucid and scientific 
exposition of these discoveries, and in deducing from them the facts which they 
embody or suggest. Finally, the whole sphere of classical study has been greatly 
enlarged, and the standard of scholarship raised, so that to-day even the undergrad- 
uate is expected to possess a fund of collateral information regarding the sources of 


texts, the history of classical philology, the apparatus criticus of the authors read, and 
many other matters that formerly. were left untouched. ; 

It is evident, therefore, that the time has come for the preparation of a work 
that shall revise the statements and theories of earlier investigators in the light of 
the scholarship of the present day. Such a work the publishers desire to an- 
nounce as ready; and in so doing, they would call attention to those features 
which give it a distinctive character. 

I. SCOPE. The Dictionary presents, within the limits of a single volume of 
some 1600 pages and under a single alphabet, the subjects that have usually been 
treated of in separate works. Its topics comprise: 


(2) GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUITIES, in the conventional sense of the word, includ- 
ing subjects falling under the general heads of Amusements, Architecture, Art, Costume, 
Domestic Life, Law, Music, Numismatics, Philosophy, and Religion. 

(6) BIOGRAPHY, including not only the personages of Ancient History but also the great 
classical scholars, archzologists, and philologists from the Renaissance to the present day, 
such as Bentley, Bergk, Bopp, Casaubon, Corssen, the Dindorfs, Du Cange, Erasmus, 
Fabretti, Facciolati, Forcellini, the Gronovii, Halm, Lachmann, Lambinus, Munro, Muretus, 
Niebuhr, Orelli, Poggio, Politian, Porson, Ritschl, the Scaligers, Turnebus, Valckenaer, 
Winckelmann, Wolf, Zumpt, and many others. 

(c) GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. The Geographical and Topographical articles will 
contain notices of the most recent researches, such as those of Newton, Fellows, Carapanos, 
Wood, Homolle, Schliemann, Dérpfeld, Brugsch, Lanciani, and others, the important ar- 
ticles being illustrated by topographical plans and diagrams. The Historical articles will 
equally embody the results of the latest investigations. 

(d@) LITERATURE, The articles that treat of the ancient literatures will be especially helpful 


to the student. Such titles as ‘‘ Anthology,” ‘‘Cento,” ‘‘Colometry,” ‘‘ Epigramma,” 
‘‘Echoici Versus,” ‘‘ Epos,” ‘‘ Homeric Question,” ‘‘ Graffiti,” ‘‘Grammatica,” ‘‘ Cyclici 
Poetz,” ‘‘ City Editions of Homer,” ‘‘ Lexicon,” ‘‘ Rhetorica,” ‘‘ Poetze Novelli,” ‘‘ Novels 


and Romances,” sufficiently indicate the variety of information afforded. Moreover, 
the great works of classical literature will be given under separate titles, with information 
as to the latest and best editions. The principal topics are also treated from the standpoint 
of Comparative Literature. 

(ec) MYTHOLOGY. The conclusions of the latest schools of Comparative Mythology are noted 
in the leading mythological articles. 

(f) COLLATERAL INFORMATION. A great deal of space will be devoted to topics that 
are of the utmost interest to the student, and that meet him everywhere in the way of allu- 
sion, but that no single work has yet systematically collected for separate treatment. The 
following titles, taken at random, will serve to illustrate this feature of the Dictionary : 
‘* Abbreviations,” ‘* African Period of Latinity,” ‘‘ Alliteration,” ‘‘ Alphabet,” ‘‘ Borghese 
Gladiator,” ‘* Boustrophedon,” ‘‘ Chorizontes,”’ ‘Caricature,’’ *‘ Cista Ficoroniana,” ‘‘ Cho- 
ragic Monument,” ‘‘ Cuneiform,” ‘‘ Delphin Edition,” ‘‘ Dialects,” ‘‘ Dittography,” ‘‘ Dodwell 
Vase,” ‘‘ Duenos Inscription,” ‘‘ Epigraphy,” ‘‘Formello Alphabet,” ‘‘Glossa,” ‘‘ Jests,” 


‘‘Monumentum Ancyranum,” “ Palzeography,” ‘‘ Palimpsest,” “‘ Pronunciation of Greek,” 
“*Pronunciation of Latin,” ‘‘ Rhotacism,” ‘‘Schema Pindaricum,” ‘‘Sermo Plebeius,” 
““Tabula Bantina,” ‘‘ Tabulae Iguvinae,” ‘‘ Textual Criticism,” ‘‘ Verner’s Law,” and many 


other topics with which an acquaintance on the part of the student is too often presupposed. 

(g) BIBLIOGRAPHY. Each important article gives a carefully selected list of the best and 
most recent works relating to the subject, thus directing the student to a fuller course of 
supplementary reading in English, German, French, and Italian, 


II, ILLUSTRATIONS anp MAPS. The text is explained by more than 1500 
illustrations, partly from the antique and partly from restorations by Bihlmann, 
Hoffmann, Wagner, Benvenuti, and others. Many are from original photographs, 
and have never before been published. Maps and diagrams, taken from the most 
approved sources, are also freely introduced. 

III. CONVENIENCE. It is scarcely necessary to do more than mention the 
great gain in time and comfort to the student in having before him in a single vol- 
ume, and arranged under a single alphabet, the material which hitherto he has been 
obliged to seek in several separate and expensive volumes. Important subjects re- 
lating to Antiquities are given not merely under their Greek and Latin titles, but 
under their English names as well, so that one who wishes to find a particular ar- 
ticle and cannot recall the Greek or Latin name, can turn to it in English, and there 
find the reference to the proper title—a plan which does away with the necessity of 
a set of cumbersome indexes. 

This Dictionary is in reality a condensed Classical Encyclopedia, embodying in 
a concise and convenient form the principal features of Pauly’s great work in German. 
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